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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 85” CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
Fripay, Marcu 1, 1957 


(Legislative day of Thursday, February 
28, 1957) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Father Bernard W. Gerdon, 
national chaplain, the American Legion, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


United in love and loyalty for our 
free and beloved America, let us pray: 

Almighty God, Father of our Nation, 
we thank Thee for blessing us as a Na- 
tion; guiding, keeping, strengthening, 
and sustaining us. We thank Thee 
for the basic human rights with which 
Thou hast endowed us, and of which 
none other can deprive us. Gratefully 
we acknowledge Thy bounty with which 
Thou hast enriched our America. 

Keep her free and prosperous, O God. 
Through Thee may liberty triumph over 
the earth and bring that peace which is 
the tranquillity of order and the product 
of justice. 

Be with the Members of the Senate, 
to direct their thinking and to guide 
them in their deliberations. 

Strengthen them for the responsibili- 
ties of their office. 

Grant them vigilant hearts. Give 
them minds to know Thee, diligence to 
seek Thee, wisdom to find Thee. Sanc- 
tify them with Thy presence; bless them 
with Thy might; assist them with Thy 
counsel, that all their endeavors may 
begin with Thee, and, through Thee, 
may be happily concluded. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNsoN of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 28, 1957, was approved, and its 
reading was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to act on the new reports on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
under the heading “New Reports” will 
ke stated. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Coast Guard be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Coast Guard nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the Coast Guard nom- 
inations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the customary morning hour, 
during which Senators may introduce 
bills and transact other routine business, 
subject to a 3-minute limitation on 
statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS WITH 

BUSINESS FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 

EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, AND RE- 

SEARCH WORK 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Supply and Logistics, transmitting, 


pursuant to law, a report on military prime 
contracts with business firms in the United 
States for experimental, developmental, and 
research work (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES OvER POTOMAC 
RIVER 


A letter from the Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title I of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize and direct the construction of 
bridges over the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes” (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


AUDIT REPORT ON SOUTHEASTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


A lett2r from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Southeastern 
Power System and related activities, Corps 
of Engineers (Civil Functions), Department 
of the Army, and Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration, Department of the Interior, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


JOINT REPORT ON INSTALLATION OF AUTOMATIC 
RADIOTELEGRAPH CALL SELECTORS ON CER- 
TAIN SHIPS 


A letter, signed by the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, the Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast Guard, 
and the Acting Administrator, Maritime Ad- 
ministration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a joint report on their study and investiga- 
tion with respect to the need for installing 
automatic radiotelegraph call selectors on 
cargo ships of the United States carrying 
less than two radio operators, and other such 
safety devices, and the feasibility thereof 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO CERTAIN INDIANS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide reimbursement to the Tribal Coun- 
cil of the Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation 
in accordance with the act of September 3, 
1954 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Public Works: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the elimination of pollution in 
the Merrimack River 
“Whereas it is essential for the welfare of 

the people living in cities and towns border- 

ing or located near the Merrimack River that 
said river be free from pollution; and 
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“Whereas the Merrimack River is highly 
polluted; and 

“Whereas said pollution is detrimental to 
the people living in the vicinity of said river; 
and 

“Whereas the city of Lowell will require 
the use of said river for drinking purposes 
in the years to come: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation providing for the elimination of pollu- 
tion in the Merrimack River under the 
auspices of the United States Corps of En- 
gineers and that the Federal Government 
assume the full cost of such work as is neces- 
sary; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to the members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

“House’ of representatives, adopted Feb- 
ruary 18, 1957. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, Clerk. 
“A true copy. Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of West Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to give favorable consideration to 
the problem of job opportunities for peo- 
ple in higher age groups up to the age of 
retirement 


“Whereas because of our modern complex, 
competitive society, business and industry 
have found it economically desirable to em- 
ploy people in lower age groups; and 

“Whereas business and industry seldom 
employ persons in the higher age groups ex- 
cept in technical, specialized, high-skilled 
trades, and executive capacity; and 

“Whereas people in the higher age groups 
now find a dearth of job opportunity and 
such unemployment has become a national 
problem: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
delegates concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby requested 
to give consideration to this national prob- 
lem of limited job opportunities for persons 
in the higher age groups; and, be it 

“Resolved further, That the secretary of 
state is hereby directed to forward attested 
copies of this concurrent resolution to the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representative, and 
to each member of the West Virginia delega- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. 

“I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 17, adopted by the senate on 
February 22 and the house of delegates on 
February 25, 1957, according to the official 
records in my office. 

“J. HOWARD MYERS, 
“Clerk, Senate of West Virginia.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States To Submit an Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States Granting 
Women Equality of Rights Under the Law 


. “Be it resolved by the Senate of the 41st 
General Assembly of the State of Colorado 
(the House of Representatives concurring 
herein), That the Colorado General As- 
sembly respectfully requests the Congress of 
the United States to propose to the people an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, or to call a convention for 
such purpose as provided by law, to add 
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to the Constitution an article providing sub- 
stantially as follows: 


“ “Article — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 

“Sec. 2. Congress and the ‘several States 
shall have power,. within their respective 
jurisdictions, to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legislation’; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, and 
to each of the Senators and Representatives 
representing the State of Colorado in the 
United States Congress. 

“FRANK L. Hays, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“CHARLES R. CONKLIN, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“LEE MATTIES, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 6 


“Whereas studies by the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Army engineers, 
including the district, division, and chief 
engineers of the United States Army, have 
shown that construction of a multipurpose 
dam on the Purgatoire River at a site west 
of Trinidad is feasible financially from an 
engineering standpoint, and from the stand- 
point of the protection of and benefits to 
the residents of Trinidad and a large area 
surrounding Trinidad, in and about the 
valley of the Purgatoire; and 

“Whereas, pursuant to a recommendation 
that said dam be constructed, the Congress 
of the United States passed the necessary 
enabling legislation for such dam, which was 
thereupon vetoed by the President of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas the construction of such dam is 
not only desirable but necessary for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“1. Geographically the velocity of flood 
peaks will never change because of the type 
of nearly vertical topography making up the 
river basin above Trinidad. 

“2. The city will eventually be demolished 
by these raging torrents which have unusual 
velocity at peak discharge. 

“3. The farmers and ranchers will never 
be able to make a living in this area when 
any money above a meager existence must be 
constantly drained back into repair and re- 
construction of diversion dams. 

“4, Regulation of the river flow can be 
had and the flood menace to the city of Trin- 
idad can be abrogated if a multipurpose dam 
which is feasible is constructed above the 
city of Trinidad. 

“5. The John Martin Dam will not be ma- 
terially depleted. 

“6. The theme on which the Arkansas 
River pact was written of ‘live and let live’ 
will be strictly adhered to. 

“7, The people living in this community, 
both urban and rural, will have an oppor- 
tunity to become economically stabilized. 

“8. The construction of this feasible dam 
is an absolute must for this community for 
its survival: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 41st Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That the Congress and the President of the 
United States are hereby memorialized to 
pass and approve legislation making possible 
construction of such dam, in accordance with 
recommendations of the said Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and Army engineers, as quickly as 
shall be reasonably possible; be it further 
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“Resolved, That this memorial be spread 
upon the journals of the senate and the 
house of representatives, and copies hereof 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the President of the Senate 
of the United States, and Colorado’s Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. 

“FRANK L. Hays, 
“President of the Senate, 
“CHARLES R. CONKLIN, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“LEE MATTIES, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


The memorial of Julius Maranze, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, remonstrating against the fluori- 
dation of water by the Department of Defense 
at military bases; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, 
signed by A. F. Dietrich, of Blytheville, Ark., 
praying for the early enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 19, to promote peace and 
stability in the Middle East; ordered to lie 
on the table. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, 
signed by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd T. Jones, of 
Detroit, Mich., relating to sanctions against 
Israel; ordered to lie on the table. 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“House Joint Resolution 3 


“A joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; to 
Senators James E. Murray and Mike Mans- 
field, from the State of Montana; to Con- 
gressmen Lee Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson 
from the State of Montana; to the Honor- 
able Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States; relating to 
the need of increased Federal funds for 
adequate research to combat the heavy 
infestation of rust and other grain plant 
diseases in the State of Montana and else- 
where 


“Whereas the farmers of the State of Mon- 
tana have suffered heavy damage during the 
past several years caused by a heavy infes- 
tation of rust and other plant diseases harm- 
ful to wheat and other grains; and 

“Whereas certain types of grain have been 
developed which are disease resisting but 
which will not prove permanently immune 
to infestation; and 

“Whereas an expanding program of disease 
control and grain plant research must be 
carried on to combat constantly developing 
types of infestation, and to produce new and 
improved varieties of grain which will be 
tolerant to climatic and soil conditions of 
Montana; and 

“Whereas no one State or region has the 
necessary funds to carry on an adequate pro- 
gram of disease control and grain plant re- 
search on the present Federal and State 
appropriations; and 

“Whereas an adequate program of disease 
control and grain plant research will benefit 
all the people: Now therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the 35th Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, the Senate concurring, 
That we must earnestly and respectfully re- 
quest and urge that the Congress of the 
United States recognize the importance of 
continuous and adequate plant disease con- 
trol and research, particularly as to grains, 
by necessary increases to present appropria- 
tion of funds for such purposes; and þe it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana to the Congress of the 
United States; to Senators James E. Murray 
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and Mike Mansfield from the State of Mon- 
tana; to Congressmen Lee Metcalf and LeRoy 
Anderson from the State of Montana; and 
to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States. 
“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“House Joint Memorial 16 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; Sen- 
ator JAMES E. MURRAY, of Montana; Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana; Con- 
gressman LEE METCALF, of Montana; Con- 
gressman LEROY ANDERSON, of Montana; 
requesting the Congress of the United 
States to provide for the construction and 
completion of the Lewis and Clark High- 
way ‘ 

“Whereas in the event of hostilities involv- 
ing the Pacific Northwest, highway facilities 
through the State of Montana in an easterly 
direction would be of paramount and vital 
importance both from the standpoint of mili- 
tary defense and for evacuation of civil- 
ians; and 

“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway 
when completed, will connect Lewiston, 
Idaho, and Missoula, Mont., by a direct, 
watergrade route, and thus provide another 
means of east-west travel between the Pacific 
Northwest and the Middle West; and 

“Whereas the unconstructed portion of 
the Lewis and Clark Highway is only 25 miles 
in length and lies entirely within the Sel- 
way Wilderness area, a Federal domain; and 

“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway 
when completed will traverse or closely 
parallel the route of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition, which opened up the Pacific North- 
west over 150 years ago and would þe a 
fitting memorial to those explorers; and 

“Whereas the honorable senate and house 
of representatives of the State of Idaho and 
of other Western States are likewise me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
with this same request: Now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana concurring, now in its 
35th legislative session, do respectfully and 
earnestly request the Congress of the United 
States to authorize and appropriate suf- 
ficient moneys to provide for the construction 
and completion of said unfinished link in 
said Lewis and Clark Highway at the earliest 
practicable date; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Montana be authorized, and he 
is hereby directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President. of the 
United States, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
the Senators and Representatives represent- 
ing this State in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 
By Mr. BIBLE: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Memorializing the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, the Nevada 
congressional delegation, and the Con- 
gress of the United States to continue the 
tungsten program 


“Whereas there are extensive deposits of 
tungsten in Nevada; and 

“Whereas a healthy domestic tungsten in- 
dustry is a key to prosperity and national 
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security, because without such industry the 
United States cannot be certain of having 
the stockpile of tungsten necessary to our 
economy and national defense; and 
“Whereas the economy of the tungsten 
producing areas within the State of Nevada 
and elsewhere within the United States must 
be kept prosperous, and the United States 
itself be kept strong and in a position to 
weather either short or prolonged periods of 
world and national crises; and 
“Whereas it requires years to develop @ 
productive tungsten mine and constant ef- 
fort is needed in development, since, if mines 
and tungsten processing plants be aban- 
doned, the mines become flooded, timbers 
deteriorate, and skilled and able personnel 
are dispersed beyond recall, resulting in a 
crisis when production is to be resumed in an 
emergency; and 
“Whereas the expansion and well-being of 
the Nevada mining industry is substantially 
dependent upon continued production of 
tungsten: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice President 
of the United States, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senators and the Represent- 
ative from the State of Nevada in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the Congress 
of the United States are hereby memorialized 
to immediately and energetically undertake 
positive action to do everything necessary 
and proper to continue, encourage, protect, 
and stimulate the production of tungsten, 
and, specifically, to continue the purchase 
and stockpiling of tungsten; and be it fur- 
ther 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Nevada shall transmit certified 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the Senators and the Representative from the 
State of Nevada in the’ Congress of the 
United States. 
“Adopted by the assembly February. 6, 
1957. 
“WILLIAM D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. V. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“Adopted by thè Senate February 6, 1957. 
“REX BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive this morning from 
Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, a department of the 
National Education Association, the 1957 
resolutions and platform which were 
adopted by that fine association at its 
Atlantic City convention betwéen Febru- 
ary 15 and 20. More than 20,000 people 
attended the convention. 

I particularly invite attention to reso- 
lutions 10, 16, and 17, which emphasize 
the need for increased finances for the 
Nation’s schools and point up the prob- 
lem of expanding school-building con- 
struction and looking after the particu- 
lar needs of federally affected areas. 

I believe the resolutions will be of the 
deepest interest to my colleagues. I ask 
unaninious consent that they may be 
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printed in the Rrecorp, and thereafter be 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 10 
NEED FOR INCREASED FINANCES 


With mounting enrolments, rising costs, 
and growing public demand for better edu- 
cation, school financial support must be 
doubled in a short time. The nation as a 
whole has the fiscal capacity to support an 
educational program that will fully meet 
the needs of the country. Sources of reve- 
nue for the additional money the schools 
need do exist and can be used fairly and 
equitably by local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment in meeting the financial needs of 
the schools. The association urges admin- 
istrators to help citizens study our changing 
and expanding economic system and its de- 
pendence upon universal education, and: 
further to analyze existing systems and 
sources of school support to discover. addi-. 
tional sources of school revenue and to de- 
vise plans for their use. The productivity 
of this Nation can easily support these ex- 
panding costs. 


RESOLUTION 16 
SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Even after unprecedented State and local 
effort during the past 2 years to meet school 
building needs, a grave shortage of class- 
rooms still exists in almost every part of the 
country. Therefore, the association, con- 
sistent with policies adopted in former reso- 
lutions and in our platform, urges the 85th 
Congress to enact an emergency program of 
school building construction as recom- 
mended by the White House Conference on 
Education and leaders of the two major 
political parties. Federal funds for assist- 
ance in school building construction should 
be distributed without Federal control 
through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to State departments of public 
instruction. s $ 


RESOLUTION 17 
FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


The association advocates continuation of 
Federal financial assistance in the construc- 
tion and operation of public schools in dis- 
tricts where the development of Federal 
projects and the acquisition of property by 
the Federal Government have -unduly 
affected school enrolment and the local tax 
base for school support. This assistance 
should be continued under the general prin- 
ciples embodied in Public Laws 815 and 874 
enacted by the 81st Congress. 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICANS OF 
LITHUANIAN DESCENT, MIAMI, 
FLA. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
February 16, Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry throughout the United States 
commemorated the 39th anniversary of 
the founding of the Republic of Lithu- 
ania. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorp a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Lithuanian Council of Miami 
in commemoration of this anniversary. 

We all know how the violent storms 
of oppression have dimmed the bright 
flame of freedom for the courageous 
people of Lithuania, and we hope the 
day is not too far distant when its bril- 
liant rays will again penetrate the dark- 
ness which temporarily prevails. 
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There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Resolution unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting of Americans of Lithuanian descent 
of the city of Miami, Fla., sponsored by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Lithuanian Council of Miami and held Feb- (See the remarks of Mr. Case of South 
ruary 17, 1957, in the Miami Lithuanian Dakota when he introduced the above bill, 
American Citizens Club, 3655 North West 34th which appear under a separate heading.) 
Street, to commemorate the 39th anniversary By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and 
of the declaration of independence of Lithu- Mr. LONG): 
ania: S. 1442. A bill to facilitate the regulation, 

“Whereas Lithuania, motherland of mil- control, and eradication of plant pests; to 
lions of liberty-loving loyal American citizens, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
has since 1940 been forcibly occupied by the By Mr. SMATHERS (by request) : 
Russian Army; and S. 1448. A bill to amend the Servicemen’s 

“Whereas resistance to this Russian aggres- Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide that 
sion and oppression has been carried on con- the maximum interest rate on loans made or 
stantly and continuously by the Lithuanian guaranteed under such act shall not exceed 
people; and 5 percent; to the Committee on Labor and 

“Whereas no real peace or security can be Public Welfare. 
achieved in the world while entire nations (See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
remain subjugated by the Red army in East- he introduced the above bill, which appear 
ern Europe: Therefore be it under a separate heading.) 

“Resolved, That this meeting of Lithuanian By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Americans of the city of Miami, Fla., calls S. 1444. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
upon the President and Government of the cial Security Act so as to permit the State 
United States, and urgently appeals to them of Alabama to provide for the extension of 
to vigorously utilize all available means for the insurance system established by such 
the liberation of Lithuania and other Soviet- title to service performed by certain police- 
enslaved countries; be it further men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 

“Resolved, That toward this purpose the Mittee on Finance. 

United States Government bring forth to the By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 
United Nations the problem of the enslave- S. 1445. A bill to authorize and direct the 
ment of Lithuania and demand the with- construction of highway bridges across the 
drawal of Soviet troops from Lithuania as Potomac River under provisions of the Fed- 
from the other subjugated European coun- ¢ral-Aid Highway Act of 1956; to the Com- 
tries. mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1446. A bill to amend title 14, United 
States Code, so as to provide for retirement 
of certain former members of the Coast 
Guard Reserve; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 
REPORT ON REVIEW OF ADMINIS- S. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 


TRATION OF THE TRADING WITH the construction and operation of an atomic 

power prototype reactor demonstration fa- 
THE ENEMY ACT—REPORT OF A Gility in the State of Vermont; to the Joint 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 120) 


Committee on Atomic Energy. 
= (See the remarks of Mr. AIKEN when he 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, introduced the above joint resolution, which 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, appear under a separate heading.) 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 171, 84th By Mr. YOUNG: 

Congress, 2d session, as extended by S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution to direct the 
Senate Resolution 84, 85th Congress, Secretary of Commerce to conduct a partic- 
submitted a report entitled “Trading Wa" Survey tm order to assist in promoting 
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With the Enemy Act,” which was ordered Indian reservations in North Dakota; to the 
to be printed. Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLAND) : 

S. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week April 28 
to May 4, 1957, inclusive, as National Mental 
Health Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1441. A bill to provide for additional 
participation in the soil bank through pay- 
ment in kind and thereby provide more 
rapid reduction of surplus stocks by amend- 
ing section 105 of the Soil Bank Act; to the 


“LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF MIAMI, 
“A.D. KAuLAKIs, President. 
“HELEN VERBELA, 

“Resolutions Chairman.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GORE: 
S. 1437. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, to prevent corrupt practices in PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
Federal elections, and for other purposes; to REFORT ON OVERSEAS OPERA- 


the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
(See the remarks of Mr. Gore when he TION OF UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT 


introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 


der a separate heading.) 
By Mr. WATKINS: 

. 1438. A bill to amend section 544 of title à 
op united States Code, relating to the bonds Yeferred to the Committee on Rules and 
of United States Marshals; and Administration: 

D. itoy.“aA MIM bo Whetu “nie wo, Unea T “Resolved, That there be printed as a Senate 
States Code, with respect to fees of United document the report on Overseas Operation 
States marshals; to the Committee on the of the United States Government, by Hon. 


Judiciary. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, United States Senator 
By Mr. JENNER (for himself and Mr. from the State of Louisiana, submitted to the 
POTTER) : Committee on Appropriations under date of 


S. 1440. A bill to incorporate the Veter- 
ans of World War I of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


February 1, 1957; and that 2,000 additional 
copies be- printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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ing resolution (S. Res. 107), which was. 
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REVISION OF LAWS AFFECTING 
ELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to revise 
existing laws affecting the election of 
candidates for the offices of President, 
Vice President, and Members of Con- 
gress. The bill is designed to bring under 
strict governmental regulation and the 
fullest possible public disclosure this 
most vital function of a self-governing 
society—the election of public officials. 

The bill recognizes the realities of po- 
litical life by extending coverage of the 
law to primary elections and also to party 
nominating conventions or caucuses, as 
well as to general elections. It imposes 
what I regard as realistic and enforce- 
able limitations upon the expenditures 
which may lawfully be made by or on 
behalf of candidates for Federal elective 
office. It provides also for the fullest 
possible disclosure of campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures by means of time- 
ly and detailed reports required of candi- 
dates, political committees, and others 
participating in the conduct of Federal 
elections. Indeed, public disclosure of 
campaign contributions and campaign 
expenditures can be regarded as one of 
the cardinal points of the bill. ; 

A basic feature of the bill is that which 
imposes upon the candidate himself re- 
sponsibility for the expenditures made in 
his behalf by committees supporting his 
candidacy to the extent the committees 
have been authorized by him. No limi- 
tations, ceilings, requirements, or regula- 
tions of election law can be enforceable 
unless responsibility is definitely fixed. 

Upon whom should the responsibility 
be fixed? I believe it is necessary to fix 
this responsibility upon the candidates 
themselves. This control by both the 
candidate and the Government and by 
law is achieved by means of procedures 
under which a candidate may authorize 
a political committee to make expendi- 
tures or contributions in his behalf. 

The provisions of the bill I have in- 
troduced will perhaps appear to some as 
stringent. Its provisions were carefully 
drafted, however, so as to meet in a 
forthright manner a problem which is of 
grave concern to the American people, 
and which, in my opinion, constitutes a 
threat to a government truly representa- 
tive of public will. 

The bill proposes to fix rigid limita- 
tions upon the amount of money which 
any citizen may contribute for political 
purposes in any one year. It places lim- 
its upon the amount of expenditure. It 
also requires accurate and full reporting. 

The bill is necessarily technical in na- 
ture, and I shall not here undertake to 
describe its details. I believe it is a 


- tough bill to meet a tough and difficult 


aivua n To" 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. ; 

The bill (S. 1437) to revise the Federal 
election laws, to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices in Federal elections, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. GORE, was 
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received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


AMENDMENT OF SOIL BANK ACT, 
RELATING TO REDUCTION OF 
SURPLUS CORN STOCKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to permit the use of Gov- 
ernment-stored grains to pay corn farm- 
ers who put additional acres in the soil- 
bank acreage reserve above the recent 
cutback for the corn program. 

Many of our corn farmers have been 
under the impression that they could 
put 50 acres or 50 percent of their corn 
allotment into the acreage reserve, as 
they did last year. Now they are told 
that they cannot sign up for more than 
20 acres or 30 percent of their allotment, 
whichever is larger. 

This new limitation could work a hard- 
ship which I believe could be avoided. 
Also, we want to make it possible for the 
soil-bank program to achieve its original 
goals in the reduction of surpluses. 

The bill, if enacted, would permit a 
farmer to sign up for the 20 acres or 30 
percent of his allotment, whichever is 
larger, for a cash contract, and then put 
in additional acres up to 50 acres or 50 
percent of his allotment by agreeing to 
accept payment in kind for the portion 
above the 30 percent, which in this case 
would be Government-owned surplus 
corn. 

The bill provides, of course, that in no 
case shall the farmer receive less in 
dollar value in corn than „he would re- 
ceive in cash at the time of payment. 


The proposed legislation would help ' 


the Government to get rid of the sur- 
pluses which are stored, and accomplish 
the basic. purposes of the soil-bank law. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
The bill (S. 1441) to provide for addi- 
tional. participation in the soil bank 
through payment in kind and thereby 
provide more rapid reduction of surplus 
stocks by amending section 105 of the 
Soil Bank Act, introduced by. Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN’S RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce a bill for appropriate 
reference, the purpose of which is to 
amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 to provide that the maxi- 
mum interest rate on loans made or 
guaranteed under such act shall not 
exceed 5 percent. 

Numerous complaints have been re- 
ceived by me, and I am sure such is the 
case with others of my colleagues, to the 
effect that veterans desirous of buying 
homes are unable to do so because the 
mortgage money is scarce at the existing 
41 percent interest rate. 

As my colleagues know, FHA raised its 
interest rate to 5 percent in December of 
last year, and this, I am told, has had 


- 
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an adverse effect on the money -available 
for veteran housing. As a result, I am 
informed, the veterans’ housing program 
has virtually come to a standstill. 

Earlier this year I cosponsored pro- 
posed legislation with our distinguished 
majority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHNson], the purpose of which is 
to provide direct loans from the Veterans’ 
Administration at the 4% percent inter- 
est rate, in an effort to alleviate the situ- 
ation which presently exists. Many vet- 
erans and home builders in my State tell 
me that such course of action, while help- 
ful to some degree, does not provide a 
solution because it would be impossible 
to make a sufficient amount of money 
available for the purpose. 

Frankly, I feel that if we are to have a 
veterans’ housing program it should be a 
workable program, and for this reason I 
am most anxious that appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress have various pro- 
posals of relief before them in order that 
full consideration can be given to all 
views and an effective solution to the 
situation arrived at as quickly as possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1443) to amend the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to 
provide that the maximum interest rate 
on loans made or guaranteed under such 
act shall not exceed 5 percent, introduced 
by Mr. SMATHERS, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ATOMIC POWER 
PROTOTYPE REACTOR DEMON- 
STRATION FACILITY IN VERMONT 


Mr. AIKEN.. Mr. President, progress 
in the development of electric energy 
from atomic power seems to be lagging 
badly. A year ago it appeared that pri- 
vate industry was ready and willing to go 
ahead with the construction of pilot 
plants. To date, however, this program 
has not even left the ground. Unless we 
are to lag far behind other countries in 
this field, Government must take a hand. 

It is doubtful whether private corpor- 
ations could, or should, jeopardize 
their stockholders’ investment in ex- 
pensive experimental projects. Re- 
search work in this field is a legitimate 
function of the Federal Government, and 
will eventually result in much benefit to 
private industry. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE] has introduced a bill authorizing 
the Atomic Energy Commission to con- 
struct pilot plants. Unfortunately, the 
Gore bill excludes all New England from 
any direct benefits which might be de- 
rived from such a program. 

I therefore introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution providing 
for the construction of an experimental 
plant in the State of Vermont. 

I have designated the State of Ver- 
mont not solely because it is my own 
State, but because it is well out of the 
primary target area in the event of war, 
because there is an abundant supply of 
clear, cold water available for use in 
the operation of a pilot plant, and þe- 
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cause Vermont has a public power agency 
which could accept and distribute elec- 
tric energy produced at an atomic power- 
plant in the same manner in which it will 
distribute power produced from the St. 
Lawrence power project. 

It is my hope that the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy will give earnest 
and prompt consideration to the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) pro- 
viding for the construction and opera- 
tion of an atomic power prototype re- 
actor demonstration facility in the State 
of Vermont, introduced by Mr. AIKEN, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS ON RIVERS AND HAR- 
BORS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. 
LANGER) submitted amendments, intend- 
ed to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 497) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL FOTATO 
GRADE LABELING ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSFONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 26, 1957, the names 
of Senators JACKSON, THYE, MALONE, and 
CHURCH were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1393) to authorize 
the National Potato Grade Labeling Act, 
which provides quality requirements for, 
and the inspection, certification, and la- 
beling of Irish potatoes, introduced by 
Mrs. 'SmitH of Maine, for herself and 
Senators PAYNE, AIKEN, ALLOTT, BARRETT, 
BRIDGES, BUSH, CHAVEZ, DWoRSHAK;, IVEs, 
JAVITS, MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, MORSE, 
NEUBERGER, and YOUNG, on February 26, 
1957. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, RELAT- 
ING TO HANDLING OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 27, 1957, the name of 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER was added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 1418) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to handling of 
agricultural commodities, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. STENNIS 
(for himself and Mr. HoLLANnD) on Febru- 
ary 27, 1957. 


AID FOR DEPRESSED AREAS—TIME 
FOR BILL TO LIE ON TABLE 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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Senate bill 1433, which I introduced yes- 
terday afternoon, to take care of de- 
pressed areas, instead of lying on the 
table until Wednesday, may lie on the 
table until Tuesday of next week. I am 
making that request because there is to 
be a hearing before a committee, and it 
will save duplication of effort. 

- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Statement prepared by him on the subject 

of small business. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the following nomina- 
tions: 

Andrew H. Berding, of the District of 
Columbia, to bean Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Carl W. McCardle, resigned. 

Elbridge Durbrow, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador- Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the State of Viet- 
ham, vice G. Frederick Reinhardt, re- 
assigned. 

Notice is given that these nominations 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 
ING BILLS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to give notice that public hearings 
will be held by the Subcommittee, on 
Housing of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency on S. 88, S. 467, S. 537, 
S. 726, S. 912, S. 929, S. 1090, S. 1230, and 
related bills that might be referred to 
the subcommittee. The hearings will be- 
gin on Monday, March 18, 1957, at 10 
a. m., in room 301, Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

All persons who desire to appear and 
testify at the hearings are requested to 
notify Mr. Jack Carter, staff director, 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing, 15-A, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., telephone NAtional 8-3120, exten- 
sion 2179, as soon as possible, and, in any 
event, before the close of business on 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957. 


HOUS- 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 


EAST 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some of the developments in the 
Middle East situation this morning ap- 
pear to be encouraging. We seem to be 
on the edge of breaking through the 
deadlock; and the great virtues of pa- 
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tience—as opposed to coercion—have 
once again been demonstrated. 

However, this has been a two-sided dis- 
pute all along. Such things are never 
ended by having one side alone yield. 
We must await the reaction of the other 
side before we know whether real prog- 
ress has been made. 

Agreement is effective only when both 
Sides live up to their commitments. We 
must hope the Egyptians will exercise 
the same restraint the Israelis are dis- 
playing. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATER MONTH 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, the 
month of March has been designated 
International Theater Month by the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO of the Department of State, the 
American Educational Theater Associa- 
tion, and the National Theater Arts 
Council. ‘The governors of several 
States, including the State of Maine, 
have proclaimed International Theater 
Month to promote international under- 
standing through drama. 

In addressing the Land Grant College 
and University Association on November 
16, 1954, President Eisenhower said: 


There is no aspiration, there is no dream 
on the horizons of man’s hopes and beliefs 
and faith that is so strong, so vivid as the 
dream of peace—lasting peace. There are 
many things that must be understood and 
many things that must be done if we are 
to make progress toward the realization of 
that dream. But there is one thing, I think, 
that educators cannot afford to forget, and 
that is the element of understanding as op- 
posed to mere knowledge. 


International Theater Month, which 
was inaugurated in 1950 by UNESCO, has 
contributed immeasurably to the element 
of understanding of which the President 
spoke. In past years, scores of dramatic 
groups throughout the country and in 
many foreign lands have participated in 
the presentation of plays, radio, and tele- 
vision productions, and displays during 
International Theater Month. ‘These 
presentations have embodied basic hu- 
man emotions shared by men every- 
where. They have included such uni- 
versal themes as the dignity and worth 
of the individual, human rights and per- 
sonal and political freedom, and the need 
for tolerance in human understanding. 

In these troubled times, when the 
United Nations is striving, as never be- 
fore, to create and foster a spirit of uni- 
versal respect for justice and human 
rights, such undertakings as Interna- 
tional Theater Month should be recog- 
nized for the role they are playing in 
furthering the goals of world under- 
standing. 
~- I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the proclamation issued 
by the Honorable Edmund S. Muskie, 
Governor of Maine, proclaiming March 
1957, International Theater Month in 
the State of Maine. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the theater for over 3,000 years 


has been a valued institution in the life of 
man; and 
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Whereas peoples over the entire civilized 
world are becoming more and more keenly 
aware of the place theater holds in promot- 
ing international understanding and good 
will through the presentation of plays; 

Whereas, in this age of science and tech- 
nology, theater has a great challenge to prove 
its worth and value as a cultural institu- 
tion; and 

Whereas, a theater wide production - pro- 
gram is being sponsored by the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO of the 
Department of State, the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, and the Theatre 
Arts Council; and 

Whereas many schools and colleges in the 
State of Maine along with professional, com- 
munity, college, university, school, and chil- 
dren’s theaters throughout the United States 
are planning to emphasize the place of the- 
ater in our modern world through produc- 
tions designed to bring about our better 
understanding of peoples in the world: 

Now, therefore, I, Edmund S. Muskie, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maine, do hereby pro- 
claim the month of March 1957 to be Inter- 
national Theater Month, and I strongly urge 
all citizens of Maine to cooperate in the 
special celebrations planned by educational 
and theatrical groups. 

Given at the office of the Governor at Au- 
gusta, and sealed with the great seal of 
the State of Maine, this 18th day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord 1957, and of the 
independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the 181st. 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Governor. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND LITHUA- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 12, this Nation celebrated the 
birthday of a great American, Abraham 
Lincoln, who was one of our most elo- 
quent spokesmen of freedom. 

February 16 marked the 39th anniver- 
sary of Lithuania’s proclamation of in- 
dependence, but Lithuania will not cele- 
brate the anniversary of her freedom. 
The nation has no longer a flag, nor can 
its people sing their national anthem. 
Its Independence Day can be marked 
only by silence and prayer. The death- 
like silence of Soviet ‘‘peace” envelops 
this once happy nation. 

Americans have not forgotten that our 
independence was won in the fires of war 
and preserved by a most bitter fratricidal 
struggle. We remember Lincoln’s words, 
to the sorrowing Americans of 1863: 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this Nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the 


people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 


We send our words of sympathy to 
the people of Lithuania, out of the mem- 
ory of our own struggles. We know that 
the power of Soviet tyranny will be bro- 
ken and the people of Lithuania will 
once again enjoy the full light of free- 
dom. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have al- 
ways been concerned with the problems 
facing the small business firms of our 
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Nation. During the last 10-year period, 
these firms have shared an extremely 
heavy tax burden and have experienced 
more and more competition from large 
and small enterprise alike. 

I have received many letters from 
small-business men throughout the Na- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Charles J. Coghlan, of Wahpeton, 
N. Dak., general manager of Dakota Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 

Mr. Coghlan has done business in the 
State of Minnesota and in the Dakotas, 
as well as in Iowa, for the past 25 years. 
He sets forth in his letter in very clear 
terms the problems which threaten the 
continued existence of many small firms 
throughout the Nation. His letter is 
further evidence that everyone must do 
all he can to strengthen the small busi- 
ness firms within our economy. The 
small enterprise has always played a vital 
part in the growth and development of 
our Nation’s economy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DAKOTA DISTRIZUTORS, INC., 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., February 16, 1957. 
Re small-business conditions, particularly 
in the distributive fields. 
Senator THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: We have noted with 
interest, your frequent inquiries into con- 
ditions affecting small business. We believe 
that the preservation of some segments of 
small business should bə very important to 
the continuation of our progressive economic 
system, particularly in the rural and semi- 
rural communities. 

The writer has been engaged in the vari- 
ous phases of merchandise distribution in 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota for the past 25 years; as an employee 
and employer and in the office-management 
field of wholesalers, as well as organizing the 
above wholesale distributor. We are going to 
liquidate the above organization, although it 
is very solvent and enjoys an excellent credit 
reputation. We have found that the domi- 
nating and coercive type of wholesale or- 
ganizations have harnessed groups of inde- 
pendent merchants, Rave stifled competition, 
and are gradually eliminating the individ- 
uals. I have'’often wondered why the FTC 
did not carry their investigations of this fur- 
ther, although I have hesitated in starting 
the complaint procedure. 

Other factors such as discount houses, 
wholesale catalog houses are merely straws in 
the wind, indicating some revolutionary and 
evoluntionary changes in our entire dis- 
tributive economy. However the end result 
is the disappearance of the small retailer, 
and the consolidation of ownership or/and 
control in the hands of the few.. Of course, 
we have other factors involved, and it is 
difficult to expect the Government to legislate 
for segments of our economy, outside of the 
farmer and labor. The trend is being ac- 
centuated, of course, by big government and 
our inflationary spiral. We have one very im- 
portant factor existing that is frequently 
minimized and sometimes overlooked. That 
is the lack of entrepreneurs coming into the 
field to replace those going out. The capital 
requirements are so great, the operating over- 
head expense is so high, that a new venture 
can hardly be justified by the potential re- 
turn. We are further discouraging new blood 
from entering the small enterprise field, with 
the higher earnings opportunities in labor 
unions, railroads, large corporations, etc. We 
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have, of course, also created a much greater 
interest in retirement pensions, health in- 
surance, vacations, shorter hours, etc.; with- 
out any capital investment or risk. 

The above factors become much more im- 
portant in cities of 50,000 and under, pre- 
dominantly nonmanufacturing communi- 
ties; where a disappearance of the potential 
entrepreneur, means an increase of empty 
buildings on the main streets and greater dif- 
ficulty in maintaining a sound tex structure. 

Further implementation of the Robinson- 
Patman type of legislation, and more inten- 
sive investigation of the segments of our 
economy by the FTC would all be helpful. 
Fair-trade legislation was never a basic help, 
and I always opposed it; it was aimed at the 
wrong end of the problem. And, of course, we 
cannot prevent business failures, nor would 
it be wise to attempt to do so. In the past, 
in good times and bad, we always had failures 
for the various reasons; now, however, we 
are not getting the recruits into private, 
small business to replace these failures. 

May I congratulate you both for your con- 
tinued efforts on behalf of small business, the 
bulwark of our economic system. Our voice 
politically is small; we have so little unifi- 
cation in our solution methods and small 
business is composed of such varied individ- 
uals and types that it is difficult to arrive at 
a panacea for all of our ills, that I can but 
marvel at your willingness to continue to try 
and help us. Personally I am 48 years old, 
my daughters are attending the university, 


and I am liquidating my business interests 


because of the economic situation facing us 
today. I plan on going farming, accept a job 
or position with a bank, insurance company, 
or go into politics or accept a job with the 
Government. Best of luck to you both. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHAS. J. COGHLAN, 
General Manager. 


THE DEBATE ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, during the 
debate on the Middle East Resolution, I 
have expressed considerable concern 
about the delay in coming to a vote. 
Many people in my State have written 
to me on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at. this point in 
my remarks an editorial published in 
the Hartford Courant on Thursday of 
this week, February 28. The editorial is 
entitled “Dangerous Delay by an Irre- 
sponsible Senate”; also an editorial pub- 
lished in the Stamford Advocate of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1957, entitled “Who Is Fili- 
bustering Now?” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

[From the Hartford Courant of February 28, 
1957] 
DANGEROUS DELAY BY AN IRRESPONSIBLE SENATE 

Democracy is still creaking along through 
the jet age, in its ox cart, bearing a cargo 
of too little and too late wrapped in politics. 
It must, like children, sailors, and drunken 
men, have the special protection of heaven. 
For, though it often seems as though its 
elected representatives did their best to see 
that democracy lost out to less talkative 
forms of government, it survives. 

At the moment there is no better example 
than the United States Senate and President 
Eisenhower’s request for military and eco- 
nomic authority in the Middle East. To have 
maximum effect the resolution should have 
been passed swiftly, in a spirit of unity and 
firmness, on the model of the 1955 Formosa 
Resolution. The Eisenhower Middle East 
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Resolution has been before Congress since 
January 5. The House passed it, after ample 
study, on January 30. The Senate has 
labored in committee, and in due course 
brought out a slightly watered version on 
February 13. But it now looks as though 
there would not be a vote before the end 
of next week at the earliest. 

This is not because the Senate is busy with 
other things. Senate Leader LYNDON JOHN- 
son has trouble finding, in the world’s most 
talkative legislative body, one Senator to 
preside and at the same time another who 
will discuss the resolution. Often this issue 
of world moment finds only two or three 
Senators in the Chamber. 

There are two reasons for this deliberate 
stalling. One is that the Democrats, still 
pettily resentful of some Dulles statements 
in last fall’s political campaign, and lacking 
any other stick with which to beat the ad- 
ministration, are playing politics with the 
resolution. The other is that Senators from’ 
both parties who do not like sanctions for 
Israel are dragging their feet until they see 
what the United States, and the United 
Nations, do about sanctions. 

All this risks the national interest. This 
resolution is, as Senator Javits put it, “a con- 
dition precedent to doing anything really 
effective with respect to the problems in the 
area, notably the Arab-Israel conflict.” Par- 
ticularly irresponsible is the Democratic at- 
tack on the President’s request for authority 
to proceed with economic aid in the Middle 
East. A study prepared by the center for 
international study at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology reports that if, at the 
time of the original Egyptian revolt, this 
country “had made a serious offer to help 
Egypt tackle her internal economic problems 
on a meaningful scale, then it is at least 
conceivable that Egypt would by now be a 
model for the Middle East.” Because the 
young Officers who revolted against the pre- 
vious corruption and irresponsibility could 
not attack poverty and stagnation without 
outside help, the report continues, “it became 
virtually inevitable that Nasser and his col- 
leagues would choose the other path, the path 
of pan-Arab adventurism.” 

The present U. N. attempt to liquidate the 
Israeli war on Egypt, and to go on from 
there, is irrelevant to the joint resolution. 
And that resolution is a minimum necessity 
in the long and difficult process of keeping 
the Middle East out of Soviet hands. The 
Senate’s delay serves only to push the Arab 
nations farther toward Russia. 


[From the Stamford Advocate of Febru- 
ary 27, 1957] - 


WHo Is FILIBUSTERING Now? 


The attention of the world and of the 
United States is almost entirely diverted to 
the immediate problem of getting Israel to 
agree to withdraw from the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Gaza Strip. This has. allowed a 
group in the Senate of the United States 
to adopt tactics which are contrary to the 
interests of the people they represent. Ev- 
ery possible means have been taken tò delay 
giving the President the endorsement of 
his powers in the Middle East. Because 
shilly-shally policies led to the slaughter of 
30,000 Americans in a. Truman police action 
in Korea and because the open and fully sup- 
ported policy in Formosa rolled the Red 
Chinese back on their heels without a shot, 
there can be no doubt of the need for sup- 
port of what has been called the Eisenhower 
doctrine for the Middle East. 

The opposition is purely politically in- 
spired and we support the right of the op- 
position to oppose to the bitter end. This op- 
position, however, must be based on reason 
and to promote the interest of the Nation, 
not to obstruct the reasonable wishes of the — 
people. If the last national election meant 
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anything it meant that the people of Amer- 
ica wanted no return to uncertain hit-and- 
miss foreign policies. It was an expression 
of confidence that in an emergency the peo- 
ple wanted President Eisenhower at the con- 
trols. The Senate cannot refuse to give him 
the same expression of confidence. 

Nor does the Senate intend to refuse. The 
delay, which is to all practical purposes a 
filibuster by Democratic Senators who oppose 
filibusters, is excused on contradicting argu- 
ments. Some say the President has the 
power to use armed force anyway and the 
Senate doesn’t have to endorse his policy. 
Others suggest that the endorsement would 
give the President the right to declare war 
which the Constitution has given only to 
Congress. Obviously the opposition can’t 
have it both ways. 

The House promptly and overwhelmingly 
supports the President. Senate committees 
endorsed his needs after making word 
changes to show that Democrats controlled 
the organization of that body. Now it is 
time to act. Nothing is gained by further 
delay. The American people are unim- 
pressed by false arguments and it would be 
most unfortunate if the Communists 
thought there was any deep diversion among 
the American people on this issue. 


AMENDMENT OF TAX LAW AS IT 
AFFECTS UNINCORPORATED BUSI- 
NESSES 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 

Monday, January 7, I introduced a bill, 

S. 350, which would amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit the 

proprietor of an unincorporated business 

to be treated as an employee under a 

qualified pension, profit-sharing, or 

stock bonus plan. 

Seven of my distinguished colleagues, 
including a majority of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, joined me in 
‘sponsoring S. 350. My cosponsors are: 
Mr. HILL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. 
KucHEL. I am delighted to welcome the 
support of these very able gentlemen to 
S. 350, and I trust that when I have com- 
pleted my explanation of this important 
measure today, the great majority of the 
Members of this body will join with me 
and my cosponsors in urging its early 
enactment into law. 

S. 350 is designed to correct what ap- 
pears to me to be an inequity in our 
present tax law as it affects unincorpo- 
rated businesses, particularly small un- 
incorporated businesses. The inequity 
arises from the fact that section 401 (a) 
of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code, re- 
lating to the qualifications of tax-exempt 
pension, profit sharing, and stock bonus 
plans, makes it possible for a sole stock- 
holder of a corporation who is also an 
officer of the corporation, to qualify for 
the great benefits bestowed taxwise 
under that section, while the partners or 
proprietors of an unincorporated busi- 
ness do not qualify for the same benefits. 
This comes about because such plans 
must be for the exclusive benefit of em- 
ployees. Officers of corporations, while 
they may be sole stockholders or major- 
ity stockholders in their corporations, 
qualify as “employees” of the corpora- 
tion. But the partners or proprietors 
of an unincorporated business entity are 
_ regarded under the present law as “em- 
ployer” and not as “employees.” 
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These plans to benefit employees 
through pensions, profit-sharing and 
stock bonuses are not new, but their 
growth in recent years has been remark- 
able. Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Jefferson and Monroe, 
established a profit-sharing plan at his 
glass works in 1794. An early study of 
the subject showed that 23 such plans 
existed in the United States as of 1899. 
Even as recently as 1930, however, the 
number of plans in operation totaled only 
110. The phenomenal growth in the 
number and scope of the plans began 
following enactment of special provi- 
sions in the Revenue Act of 1942. At the 
end of that year there were 1,947 pension 
and profit-sharing plans in operation in 
the United States. By 1950 the number 
had grown to 12,925, and at the end of 
1954, the most recent year for which we 
have comprehensive statistics, there were 
26,573 qualified pension and profit-shar- 
ing plans in operation. It has been esti- 
mated that new, qualified plans are being 
established at a rate of 4,000 a year at 
the present time. 

The growth in the size of employer 
contributions to these plans gives further 
indication of their popularity. The 
Treasury Department reports that cor- 
porations were claiming deductions in 
the amount of $835 million for their con- 
tributions to these plans in 1946. By 
1951 the annual rate of corporate con- 
tributions to the plans had grown to 
$2.3 billion. The Treasury has not pub- 
lished any more recent statistics on these 
contributions, but it is fair to assume 
that the size of annual corporate contri- 
butions to these tax-exempt plans has 
not decreased since 1951. 

The extent of the investment in these 
plans is also impressive. A recent study 
published by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission on corporate pension funds 
reflects that the assets of such funds 
amounted to approximately $1.1 billion 
in 1940. By 1950 the total investment 
had grown to $5 billion, and as of the 
close of 1954, total assets of all corpo- 
rate pension funds were in the neighbor- 
hood of $11.8 billion. 

What accounts for the growth of these 
funds in recent years The principal 
reason for their growth can be explained 
in one word—taxes. Present tax rates— 
both personal and corporate—make 
these plans extremely attractive to busi- 
nessmen because the plans qualify for 
very favorable tax treatment. An em- 
ployer may deduct from his taxable in- 
come up to 15 percent of the compensa- 
tion normally paid to his employees 
when he contributes such amounts out of 
his profits to a profit-sharing plan. He 
may deduct up to an additional 5 percent 
on contributions to pension plans.: Thus, 
a corporation paying income tax at the 
52-percent level could contribute $10,000 
to one of these tax-exempt trusts at an 
after-tax cost of only $4,800. 

Money earned by the trust as a result 
of its investment of contributed funds 
is tax exempt. An employee on whose 
behalf the employer makes a contribu- 
tion is not taxed on his share of the con- 
tribution. And if the employee retires 
and takes his share of the trust fund in 
one year, he is taxable only at capital 
gains rates. 
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Thus it can readily be seen how great 
are the benefits accruing to beneficiaries 
under these plans. As I have previously 
pointed out, a sole stockholder or a 
majority stockholder of a corporation 
serving as an officer of the corporation 
qualifies for the benefits accruing to 
employees of his company under one of 
these plans for the reason that under 
the present law, he meets the test of an 
employee. He is an employee of his 
own corporation. But a partner or the 
proprietor of an unincorporated busi- 
ness entity does not qualify as an em- 
ployee and thus is not entitled to the 
benefits of such a plan established in 
his unincorporated business. 

The value of these benefits is very 
great in terms of security and oppor- 
tunities for savings. These savings are 
particularly important for the proprie- 
tors of small, unincorporated businesses. 
Oftentimes their life savings are tied 
up in the brick and mortar of their 
businesses. When they die, the impact 
of the Federal estate tax forces liquida- 
tion of the business, frequently a sale 
of the business to a larger competitor, 
in order to raise the liquid funds neces- 
sary to meet the estate tax. The sole 
stockholder-president of a corporation 
having a qualified plan has a ready 
source of liquid funds—his equity in the 
plan. 

The same situation arises when the 
time comes for normal retirement. The 
beneficiary of a tax-exempt pension or 
profit-sharing plan has at his disposal 
a fund which has appreciated very 
greatly in value simply because of the 
tax benefits which I have already cited. 
The partner or proprietor of an unin- 
corporated business has a much lesser 
sum available for his retirement years— 
only the after-tax dollars which he has 
managed somehow to set aside for re- 
tirement purposes. This is undoubtedly 
the reason why we find so many more 
executives of unincorporated businesses 
continuing their active participation in 
the business right down to the day of 
death. They have not been able to ac- 
cumulate the savings which would be suf- 
ficient to enable them to retire comfort- 
ably. They simply cannot afford re- 
tirement such as their corporate brothers 
enjoy, because they have not had the 
benefits of these tax-exempt plans. 

Stated in its simplest terms, S. 350 
would put the small partner or proprie- 
tor on an even footing with his cor- 
porate counterpart. It would enable 
him to save some of the profits of his 
business for his own retirement and for 
meeting the cost of estate taxes on his 
death. The enactment of S. 350 would 
be a great step in the direction of help- 
ing small-business men. It would elim- 
inate the present discrimination in favor 
of corporate executives and stockholders 
in closely held corporations. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation informs me 
that it is unable to estimate the effect 
this measure would have on the Federal 
revenues for the reason that basic data 
on this subject, so far as it relates to 
unincorporated business entities, has 
never been compiled. I venture to state, 
however, that the increased morale 
among small-business men which would 
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result from the enactment of S. 350, 
the greater productivity of their busi- 
nesses, and the increased profits which 
would therefore flow from those busi- 
nesses, would create even more taxable 
revenue for the Federal Treasury and 
thus would not, in the long run, result 
in any revenue loss. 

In my opinion, the present law dis- 
criminates unfairly against the execu- 
tive in the small, unincorporated busi- 
ness enterprise. In fairness to him he 
should be entitled to the same benefits 
accorded his corporate competitor. I 
earnestly hope that the great majority 
of this body will agree with me, and that 
we can bring about early and favorable 
action on S. 350. 


ADDITIONAL AMERICAN BUSINESS- 
MEN PRAISE HOOVER-STYLE FED- 
ERAL TAX COMMISSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of additional letters 
which I have received from leading 
American businessmen praising my bill, 
S. 769, for the setting up of a Hoover- 
style Federal Tax Commission. This 
group would make a thorough study of 
the entire American tax structure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these letters be printed at this point 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 

New York, N. Y., February 25, 1957. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 

letter of February 12, with which you were 
good enough to send me a reprint from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD describing your pro- 
posal for the creation of a Commission on 
Federal Taxation, which would have as its 
objectives the study of the present tax struc- 
ture of the Federal Government and the 
preparation of recommendations looking to 
its improvement. 
- Such a program as you have proposed is, 
in my opinion, long overdue, and its success- 
ful implementation should prove to be of 
real and lasting benefit to the tax-paying 
public, the business community, and the 
Federal Government itself. Certainly the 
impressive results achieved by the various 
Hoover Commission task forces have demon- 
strated that in the complex area of govern- 
mental activities and functions, objective 
analyses and recommendations by outside 
groups especially selected for the task can 
make important contributions to the ef- 
fectiveness of governmental operations. Our 
present tax structure, touching as it does on 
almost every aspect of personal and busi- 
ness life, urgently requires the over-all type 
of review you have proposed, and I should 
like to extend to you every good wish for the 
success of the important bill you have 
introduced. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. MARSHALL. 
WABASH RAILROAD CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., February 23, 1957. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
. DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I favor a commission 
to study Federal taxation. Either the tre- 
mendous national debt or the unsettled con- 
dition of the world would alone require sub- 
stantial revenues to the Federal Government, 
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The combination of the two makes for a 
staggering burden upon the national econ- 
omy. 

All that you say concerning the Federal 
tax structure is true. To avoid the destruc- 
tion of the system which enables the United 
States to continue as the leading nation of 
the free world, our tax structure must not 
only be fair, but should also stimulate prog- 
ress. There must be a review so that maxi- 
mum revenues can be produced with a mini- 
mum erosion of the total economy. 

With every wish for success in your pro- 
gram, I am 

Very truly yours, 
A. K. ATKINSON. 
CHRYSLER CORP., 
Detroit, Mich., February 22, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I have discussed 
with several of my associates your letter of 
January 31 proposing a Hoover-type commis- 
sion to deal with the complex problems of 
Federal taxation. 

Certainly our Federal tax structure, which 
has been built up little at a time over so 
many years, should be reevaluated thoroughly 
and conscientiously to steer future legisla- 
tion in curing injustices and safeguarding 
the economy. 

If Congress should choose to adopt the 
study-commission method of having this 
evaluation done, undoubtedly the result 
would be of great value. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
L. L. COLBERT. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL 
& PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 
Chicago, Ill., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: As a taxpayer and a 
businessman, I am pleased to see your con- 
cern over the complex American tax structure 
and the crippling effect of its cumulative 
burden on individuals and corporations alike. 

I would favor a Hoover-type tax commis- 
sion such as you propose in your resolution 
S. 769, if it were to get bipartisan support, 
and if its membership were of such caliber 
as to command the respect of the entire 
country. 

I commend you for your interest in this 
vital matter of taxation, and I hope that it 
will be shared by the majority of your 
colleagues in the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. KILEY. 


Evans PRODUCTS CoO., 
Plymouth, Mich., February 26, 1957. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Certainly, we in in- 
dustry feel that taxes are too high and we 
are greatly concerned with the tremendous 
expenditures that are being made at the 
present time by our Federal Government. 

I wonder how many times people have 
actually sat down and listed the numerous 
things they pay taxes on, such as telephones, 
gasoline, cosmetics, amusements, luggage, 
etc. 

In my opinion, we have a hodge-podge tax 
structure which has grown like Topsy with 
no apparent attention having been given to 
the terrific confusion that new taxes create 
without adequate thought. 

I welcome such a Commission that you 
speak of and I hope that out of your Com- 
mission will come a semblance of orderliness 
which has been lacking for so many years. 

Good luck to you. 

Sincerely, : 
E. S. Evans, Jr. 
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BROWN & BIGELOW, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 27, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: It’s good to know that a few 
men in Washington think of the people who 
pay the bills. I believe that a type of com- 
mission approach to our problem is the only 
answer countless thousands of oppressed tax- 
payers have to their problem. 

The Congress should represent the people, 
and not set itself up as a milking machine 
for the benefit of increasingly overlapping 
bureaucracies. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES WARD, President. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS FOR 
THE USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have introduced into the 
REcorD some of the agreements for coop- 
eration between the United States and 
other nations relating to the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. ‘These agree- 
ments are required to lie before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy for 
30 days, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

The most recent agreement for coop- 
eration to be submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is the pro- 
posed agreement with the Government 
of Norway. It was received at the offices 
of the Joint Committee on February 26. 
The agreement is the first of the new 
power agreements, in that while it pro- 
vides for the transfer of 500 kilograms of 
Uranium-—235 to fuel a power reactor in 
Norway, it does not require any transfer 
of restricted data. The new declassifi- 
cation policy with the Atomic Energy 
Commission no. longer makes it neces- 
sary to have restricted data transmitted 
to a nation that desires to build a power 
reactor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation with: 
Norway be published in full at this point 
in the REcorD, together with correspond- 
ence relating to the agreement. 

There being no objection, the proposed 
agreement and the correspondence were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DEAR MR. DURHAM: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, there 
is submitted with this letter: 

1. A proposed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of Norway. 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the pro- 
posed agreement. 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the agreement, containing 
his determination that it will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security; and his 
authorization to execute the proposed agree- 
ment. 

The proposed agreement will permit co- 
operation between the Government of Nor- 
way and the United States in matters relat- 
ing to the development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy with particular emphasis on 
the development of nuclear power. No re- 
stricted data will be exchanged under this 
agreement. The agreement will permit the 
Commission to sell to the Government of 
Norway uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-233 in a net amount not to exceed 500 
kilograms of contained U-—233 enriched, ex- 
cept as noted below, up to a maximum of 20 
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percent during the period of the agreement 
for use as fuel in the operation of defined 
research, experimental, demonstration power, 
and power reactor projects in Norway. The 
Commission at its discretion may make a 
portion of the foregoing 500 kilograms avail- 
able as material enriched up to 90 percent 
for use in a materials testing reactor capable 
of operating with a fuel load not to exceed 6 
kilograms of contained U-233 in uranium. 
The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-233 transferred to the Government 
of Norway for use as fuel in reactors will not 
at any time be in excess of the amount of 
material necessary for the full loading of 
each defined reactor project plus such addi- 
tional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the ef- 
ficient and continued operation of the reac- 
tor or reactors while replaced fuel elements 
are radioactively cooling in Norway or while 
fuel elements are in transit. You will note 
that article X of the agreement incorporates 
provisions designed to minimize the possi- 
bility that material or equipment transferred 
under the agreement would be diverted to 
nonpeaceful purposes. Source or special 
nuclear material received from the United 
States under the agreement would be reproc- 
essed in the United States in Commission 
facilities or in facilities acceptable to the 
Commission. 

Article VI of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, including U-235, U-233, 
and plutonium, for defined research projects 
related to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
In article VII the parties affirm their common 
interest in the establishment of an interna- 
tional atomic energy agency to foster the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and express 
their intention to reappraise the agreement 
in the event such an agency is established. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman., 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 4, 1957. 
The Honorable L. L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEar MR. Strauss: Under date of January 
15, 1957, the Atomic Energy Commission rec- 
ommended that I approve a proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation concerning the civil 
uses of atomic energy between the Govern- 
ment of Norway and the Government of the 
United States of America. 

I have examined the recommended agree- 
ment. It calls for cooperation between the 
two Governments with respect to the devel- 
opment, design, construction, and operation 
of research, experimental, demonstration 
power, and power reactors, including related 
health and safety problems; and the use of 
radioactive isotopes in biology, medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. The agreement 
contains all of the guaranties prescribed by 
the Atomic Energy Act and provides that 
no restricted data will be exchanged. 

The proposed agreement provides that the 
Commission will sell to the Government of 
Norway for use as fuel in defined reactors, 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 in a 
net amount not to exceed 500 kilograms of 
contained U-—235 in uraninum enriched up 
to a maximum of 20 percent, except that a 
quantity of uranium, enriched up to 90 per- 
cent, may be made available for use in a 
materials testing reactor. The agreement 
provides for appropriate safeguards against 
the diversion of materials and equipment for 
unauthorized uses. . 

. The agreement also affirms the interest of 
the United States and Norway in the estab- 
lishment of an international atomic energy 
agency which would foster the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Accordingly, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and upon the recom- 
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mendation of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
I hereby 

(1) Approve the attached proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation concerning the civil 
uses of atomic energy between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Norway, 

(2) Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and 

(3) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed agreement for the Government of the 
United States by appropriate authorities of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1957. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed “Agreement, for Cooperation 
Between the Government of Norway and the 
United States of America,” and authorize 
its execution by appropriate authorities of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State. 

This agreement has been negotiated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion 
of the Commission, an important and desir- 
able step in advancing the development of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy in Nor- 
way in accordance with the policy which 
you have established. As you will note, the 
agreement is designed to facilitate coopera- 
tion between the two countries with respect 
to the development, design, construction, op- 
eration, and use of research, experimental, 
demonstration power and power reactors, 
health and safety problems related to the 
operation and use of such reactors, and 
the use of radioactive isotopes and radiation 
in physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

Norway, if it desires to do so, may engage 
United States companies to construct re- 
search, experimental, demonstration power 
and power reactors, and private industry in 
the United States will be able, under the 
agreement, to render other assistance to Nor- 
way. No restricted data would be commu- 
nicated under the agreement, and the Gov- 
ernment of Norway has signified its agree- 
ment to the guaranties prescribed by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 which are a part 
of this agreement. 

This agreement will permit the Commis- 
sion to sell to the Government of Norway 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-—235 in 
a net amount not to exceed 500 kilograms 
of contained U-—235 enriched, except as noted 
below, up to a maximum of 20 percent during 
the period of the agreement for use as fuel 
in the operation of defined research, experi- 
mental, demonstration power, and power re- 
actor projects in Norway. The Commission, 
at its discretion, may make a portion of the 
foregoing 500 kilograms available as material 
enriched up to 90 percent for use in a ma- 
terials testing reactor capable of operating 
with a fuel load not to exceed 6 kilograms 
of contained U-235 in uranium. The quan- 
tity of uranium enriched in the isotope U-—235 
transferred to the Government of Norway 
for use as fuel in reactors will not at any 
time be in excess of the amount of material 
necessary for the full loading of each defined 
reactor project plus such additional quantity 
as, in the opinion of the Commission, is nec- 
essary to permit the efficient and continuous 
operation of the reactor or reactors while 
replaced fuel elements are radioactively cool- 
ing in Norway or while fuel elements- are 
in transit. 
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The U-235 to be transferred under this 
agreement is being made available in ac- 
cordance with your announcement that the 
United States is prepared to make up to 20,- 
000 kilograms of U-235 available to friendly 
countries to facilitate the development of 
nuclear power for peaceful purposes, and 
you will note that article X of the agreement 
incorporates provisions which are designed 
to minimize the possibility that material or 
equipment transferred under the agreement 
will be diverted to nonpeaceful purposes. 
In addition, article VIII of the agreement 
provides that when any source or special 
nuclear material received from the United 
States requires reprocessing, such reproces- 
sing will be performed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in Commission facilities, or in 
facilities acceptable to the Commission, 

Article VI of the agreement would per- 
mit the transfer of limited amounts of 
special nuclear materials, including U-235, 
U-233 and plutonium, for defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. In article XII the parties 
affirm their common interest in the estab- 
lishment of an international atomic energy 
agency to foster the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and express their intention to reap- 
praise the agreement in the event such an 
agency is established. 

Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be formally executed by the appropriate au- 
thorities of Norway and the United States 
and placed before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy in compliance with section 
128c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY 
CONCERNING CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
hold great promise for all mankind; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Norway desire to cooperate with each other 
in the development of such peaceful uses 
of atomic energy; and 

Whereas reactors are useful in the produc- 
tion of research quantities of radioisotopes, 
in medical therapy and in numerous other 
research and experimental activities and at 
the same time are a means of affording valu- 
able training and experience in nuclear 
science and engineering useful in the devel- 
opment of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of Norway de- 
sires to pursue a research and development 
program looking toward the realization of 
the. peaceful and humanitarian uses of 
atomic energy and desires to obtain assist- 
ance from the Government of the United 
States of America and the United States in- 
dustry with respect to this program; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, represented by the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires 
to assist the Government of Norway in such 
a program; 

The parties therefore agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


For purposes of this agreement: 

(A) “Commission” means the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

(B) “Equipment and devices” and “equip- 
ment or device” means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear material, 
and component parts thereof. 

(C) “Person” means any individual, Cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, association, 
trust, estate, public or private institution, 
group, government agency or government 
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corporation but does not include the parties 
to this agreement. 

(D) “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than an atomic weapon, in which a self- 
supporting fission chain reaction is main- 
tained by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or 
thorium, or any combination of uranium, 
plutonium, or thorium. 

(E) “Restricted data’ means all data 
concerning (1) design, manufacture, or 
utilization of atomic weapons; (2) the pro- 
duction of special nuclear materials; or (3) 
the use of special nuclear material in the 
production of energy, but shall not include 
data declassified or removed from the cate- 
gory of restricted data by the appropriate 
authority. 

(F) “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the 
device (where such means is a separable 
and divisible part of the device), the prin- 
cipal purpose of which is for use as, or for 
development of, a weapon, a weapon proto- 
type or a weapon test device. 

(G) “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 or in the istotope 235, and any other 
material which the Commission determines 
to be special nuclear material; or (2) any 
material artificially enriched by any of the 
foregoing. 

(H) “Source material” means (1) ura- 
nium, thorium, or any other material which 
is determined by the Commission or the Gov- 
ernment of Norway to be source material; or 
(2) ores containing one or more of the fore- 
going materials, in such concentration as 
the Commission or the Government of Nor- 
way may determine from time to time. 

(I) “Parties” means the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Norway, including the Commis- 
sion on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America. “Party” means one 
of the above “Parties.” 


ARTCILE I 


This agreement shall enter into force on 
the day on which each government shall 
receive from the other government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 
10 years. 

ARTICLE III 

(A) Restricted data shall not be commu- 
nicated under this agreement, and no mate- 
rials or equipment and devices shall be trans- 
ferred and no services shail be furnished 
under this agreement if the transfer of any 
such materials or equipment and devices or 
the furnishing of any such service involves 
the communication of restricted data. 

(B) Subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations, 
and license requirements in force in their 
respective countries, the parties shall assist 
each other in the achievement of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

(C) This agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
parties are not permitted to communicate 
because the information is privately owned 
or has been received from another govern- 
ment. 

ARTICLE IV 

Subject to the provisions of article III, in- 
formation in the specific fields set out below 
shall be exchanged between the Commission 
and the Government of Norway with respect 
to the application of atomic energy to peace- 
ful uses, including research and develop- 
ment relating to such uses, and problems of 
health and safety connected therewith: 

(A) The development, design, construc- 
tion, operation and use of research, experi- 
mental, demonstration power, and power re- 
actors; 
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(B) Health and safety problems related 
to the operation and use of research, experi- 
mental, demonstration power, and power 
reactors; 

(C) The use of radioactive isotopes and 
radiation in physical and biological research, 
medical therapy, agriculture, and industry. 


ARTICLE V 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions) and any material, equipment, and de- 
vices, exchanged or transferred between the 
parties under this agreement shall be the 
responsibility of. the party receiving it, and 
the other party does not warrant the accu- 
racy or completeness of such information 
and does not warrant the suitability of such 
information, materials, equipment, and de- 
vices for any particular use or application. 


ARTICLE VI 


(A) Research materials: Materials of in- 
terest in connection with defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy as provided by article IV and 
under the limitations set forth in article III, 
including source materials, special nuclear 
materials, byproduct material, other radio- 
isotopes, and stable isotopes will be ex- 
changed for research purposes in such quan- 
tities and under such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed when such materials are 
not available commercially. In no case, how- 
ever, shall the quantity of special nuclear 
materials under the jurisdiction of either 
party, by reason of transfer under this arti- 
cle, be, at any one time, in excess of 100 
grams of contained U-235, 10 grams of pluto- 
nium, and 10 grams of U-233. 

(B) Research facilities: Subject to the 
provisions of article III, and under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed, and 
to the extent as may be agreed, specialized 
research facilities and reactor materials 
testing facilities of the parties shall be made 
available for mutual use consistent with the 
limits of space, facilities, and personnel 
conveniently available, when such facilities 
are not commercially available. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is contemplated that, as provided in this 
article, private individuals and private or- 
ganizations in either the United States or 
Norway may deal directly with private indi- 
viduals and private organizations in the 
other country. Accordingly, with respect to 
the subjects of agreed exchange of informa- 
tion as provided in article IV, persons under 
the jurisdiction of either the Government of 
the United States or the Government of 
Norway will be permitted to make arrange- 
ments to transer and export materials, in- 
cluding equipment and devices, to and per- 
form services for the other Government and 
such persons under its jurisdiction as are 
authorized by the other Government to 
receive and possess such materials and 
utilize such services, subject to: 

(a) The limitations in article ITI; 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
Norway. 

ARTICLE VIII 

(A) During the period of this agreement, 
the Commission will sell to the Government 
of Norway uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 in a net amount not to exceed 500 
kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium. 
This net amount shall be the quantity of 
contained U-—235 in uranium sold to the Gov- 
ernment of Norway less the quantity of con- 
tained U-235 in recoverable uranium resold 
to the United States of America or trans- 
ferred to any other nation or international 
organization with the approval of the United 
States of America in accordance with this 
agreement. This material may not be en- 
riched above 20 percent U-—235 except as here- 
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inafter provided. Such material will be sold 
subject to the terms and conditions of this 
article ånd other provisions of this agree- 
ment as and when required as initial and 
replacement fuel in the operation of defined 
research, experimental, demonstration power 
and power reactors which the Government of 
Norway in consultation with the Commission 
decides to construct or authorize private or- 
ganizations to construct in Norway and as 
required in experiments related thereto. The 
Commission may, upon request, and in its 
discretion, make a portion of the foregoing 
500 kilograms available as material enriched 
up to 90 percent for use in a materials-test- 
ing reactor capable of operating with a fuel 
load not to exceed 6 kilograms. 

(B) The quality of uranium enriched in 
isotope U-235 transferred by the Commis- 
sion under this article and in the custody 
of the Government of Norway shall not at 
any time be in excess of the amount of ma- 
terial necessary for the full loading of each 
defined reactor project which the Govern- 
ment of Norway or persons under its juris- 
diction decide to construct as provided here- 
in, plus. such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while replaced 
fuel elements are radioactively cooling in 
Norway or while fuel elements are in transit, 
it being the intent of the Commission to 
make possible the maximum usefulness of 
the material so transferred. 

(C) Each sale of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 shall be subject to the agree- 
ment of the parties as to the schedule of 
deliveries, the form of material to be de- 
livered, charges therefor and the amount of 
material to be delivered consistent with the 
quantity limitations established in para- 
graph B. It is understood and agreed that 
although the Government of Norway will 
distribute uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 to authorized users in Norway, the 
Government of Norway will retain title to 
any uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
which is purchased from the Commission at 
least until such time as private users in 
the United States of America are permitted 
to acquire title in the United States of 
America to uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235. : 

(D) It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear materials received from the 
United States of America require reprocess- 
ing, such reprocessing shall be performed at 
the discretion of the Commission in either 
Commission facilities or facilities acceptable 
to the Commission, on terms and conditions 
to be later agreed; and it is understood, 
except as may be otherwise agreed, that the 
form and content of any irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their 
removal from the reactor and prior to de- 
livery to the Commission or the facilities 
acceptable to the Commission for re- 
processing. 

(E) With respect to any special nuclear 
material produced in reactors fueled with 
materials obtained from the United States 
of America which are in excess of Norway’s 
need for such materials in its program for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
shall have and is hereby granted (a) a first 
option to purchase such material at prices 
then prevailing in the United States of 
America for special nuclear material pro- 
duced in reactors which are fueled pursuant 
to the terms of an agreement for coopera- 
tion with the Government of the United 
States of America and (b) the right to ap- 
prove the transfer of such material to any 
other nation or international organization 
in the event the option to purchase is not 
exercised. 

ARTICLE IX 

As may be necessary and as may be mutu- 

ally agreed in connection with the subjects 
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of agreed exchange of information as pro- 
vided in article IV, and under the limita- 
tions set forth in article ITI, and under such 
terms and conditions as may be mutually 
agreed, specific arrangements may be made 
from time to time between the parties for 
lease, or sale and purchase, of quantities of 
materials, other than special nuclear mate- 
rial, greater than those required for research, 
when such materials are not available 
commercially. 
ARTICLE X 


The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Norway emphasize their 
common interest in assuring that any mate- 
rial, equipment, or device made available to 
the Government of Norway pursuant to this 
agreement shall be used solely for civil 
purposes, 

(A) Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards provided for in this agreement are 
supplanted, by agreement of the parties as 
provided in article 12, by safeguards of the 
proposed international atomic energy agency, 
the Government of the United States of 
America, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this agreement, shall have the 
following rights: 

1. With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and permit- 
ting effective application of safeguards, to 
review the design of any— 

(i) Reactor; and 

(ii) Other equipment and devices the de- 
sign of which the Commission determines to 
be relevant to. the effective application of 
safeguards, which are to be made available 
to the Government of Norway or any person 
under its jurisdiction by the Government of 
the United States of America or any person 
under its jurisdiction, or which are to use, 
fabricate, or process any of the following 
materials so made available: source material, 
special nuclear material, moderator ma- 
terial, or other material designated by the 
Commission; 

2. With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of Norway or any person under its 
jurisdiction by the Government of the United 
States of America or any person under its 
jurisdiction and any source or special nu- 
clear material utilized in, recovered from, or 
produced as a result of the use of any of 
the following materials, equipment, or device 
so made available: 

(i) source material, special nuclear mate- 
rial, moderator material, or other material 
designated by the Commission; 

(ii) reactors; 

(iii) any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the Commission as an item to be 
made available on the condition that provi- 
sions of this subparagraph A2 will apply; 

(a) to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records and to request 
and receive reports for the purpose of assist- 
ing in insuring accountability for such mate- 
rials; and 

(b) to require that any such material in 
the custody of the Government of Norway 
or any person under its jurisdiction be sub- 
ject to all of the safeguards provided for in 
this article and the guaranties set forth in 
article XT; 

3. To require the deposit in storage facil- 
ities designated by the Commission of any 
of the special nuclear material referred to in 
subparagraph A2 of this article which is not 
currently utilized for civil purposes in Nor- 
way and which is not purchased pursuant 
to article VITI, paragraph E (a) of this agree- 
ment, transferred pursuant to article VIII, 
paragrcph E (b) of this agreement, or other- 
wise disposed of pursuant to an arrangement 
mutually acceptable to the parties; 

4. To designate, after consultation with the 
Government of Norway, personnel who, ac- 
companied, if either party so requests, by 
personnel designated by the Government. of 
Norway, shall have access in Norway to all 
places and data necessary to account for the 
source and special nuclear materials which 
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are subject to subparagraph A2 of this article 
to determine whether there is compliance 
with this agreement and to make such inde- 
pendent measurements as may be deemed 
necessary; ; 

5. In the event of noncompliance with the 
provisions of this article or the guaranties 
set forth in article XI and the failure of the 
Government of Norway to carry out the pro- 
visions of this article within a reasonable 
time, to suspend or terminate this agreement 
and require the return of any materials, 
equipment, and devices referred to in sub- 
paragraph A2 of this article; 

6. To consult with the Government of 
Norway in the matter of health and safety. 

(B) The Government of Norway under- 
takes to facilitate the application of the 
safeguards provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE XI 


The Government of Norway guarantees 
that: 

(A) Safeguards provided in article X shall 
be maintained. 

(B) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
Norway or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction pursuant to this agreement, by lease, 
sale, or otherwise, and no special nuclear 
material produced as a result of such trans- 
fer will be used for atomic weapons or for 
research on or development of atomic weap- 
ons or for any other military purposes, and 
that. no such material, including equipment 
and devices, will be transferred to unauthor- 
ized persons or beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Government of Norway except as the Com- 
mission may agree to such transfer to an- 
other nation and then only if in the opinion 
of the Commission such transfer falls within 
the scope of an agreement for cooperation 
between the United States and the other 
nation. 

ARTICLE XII 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Norway 
affirm their common interest in the estab- 
lishment of an international atomic energy 
agency to foster the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. In the event such an international 
agency is created: 

(A) The parties will consult with each 
other to determine in what respects, if any, 
they desire to modify the provisions of this 
agreement for cooperation. In particular, 
the parties will consult with each other to 
determine in what respects and to what ex- 
tent they desire to arrange for the admin- 
istration by the international agency of 
those conditions, controls, and safeguards, 
including those relating to health and safety 
standards, required by the international 
agency in connection with similar assistance 
rendered to a cooperating nation under the 
eegis of the international agency. 

(B) In the event the parties do not reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement following 
the consultation provided in paragraph A of 
this article, either party may by notification 
terminate this agreement. In the event this 
agreement is so terminated, the Government 
of Norway shall return to the Commission all 
source and special nuclear materials received 
pursuant to this agreement and in its 
possession or in the possession of persons 
under its jurisdiction. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto 
have caused this agreement to be executed 
pursuant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 25th 
day of February 1957. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

: C. BURKE ELBRICK, 
Assistant -Secretary of State for 
European Affairs. 
LEWIS STRAUSS, 
Chairman; United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

For the Goyernment of Norway: 

WILHELM MORGENSTIERNE, 
Ambassador of Norway. 
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FEDERAL ACTION AND LOCAL 
ISSUES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an excellent 
article by Mr. David Lawrence entitled 
“Federal Action and Local Issues: New 
Criticism of United States Court Injunc- 
tion in Clinton, Tenn., School Case Is 
Cited.” This article appeared in the 
February 28, 1957, issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and I believe it de- 
serves the attention of all who love lib- 
erty. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL ACTION AND Locat Issuers: NEW 
CRITICISM OF UNITED STATES COURT INJUNC- 
TION IN CLINTON, TENN., SCHOOL CASE Is 
CITED 


It is a matter of news importance when the 
American Civil Liberties Union, known for 
its persistent defense of liberal causes, criti- 
cizes a Federal court injunction in a deseg- 
regation case. 

After the Supreme Court of the United 
States issued its order throwing out State 
laws that permitted segregation, the school 
authorities of Clinton, Tenn., interpreted 
this to mean they had to bring about a 
forced association of the races, and they 
complied with the Court’s order. But var- 
ious people in the town spoke in criticism, 
and some of them allegedly attempted to 
interfere with the school board’s operation. 
A riot took place near the school grounds, 
which should have been handled by local 
police under State laws. But the Federal 
judge issued an injunction of such broad 
scope that the Department of Justice ar- 
rested 16 citizens and made them defend- 
ants on the ground that they had engaged 
in a conspiracy to violate the injunction. 
Some of them had merely criticized the 
injunction and the court decision. Others 
happened to witness the disturbance. One 
of them merely offered bail for a defendant 
and was promptly arrested as a coconspir- 
ator. 

“Mere advocacy, in the Clinton case,” says 
the American Civil Liberties Union state- 
ment, “urging the ignoring of the law or 
judicial. orders, should not be prohibited. 
As we said at the beginning of this state- 
ment, the ACLU supports the Supreme Court 
decision and urges all citizens to obey it. 
But if some citizens choose to oppose the 
decision by peaceful means, through speech, 
they have the constitutional right to do so. 
Mere picketing to express a point of view, 
in the absence of intimidation, should not 
be enjoined. So we believe the blanket 
prohibition against picketing of the Clin- 
ton High School is invalid. Without direct 
incitement to definite acts of indivdual or 
joint obstructiveness or interference, cou- 
pled with a clear and present danger that 
these acts will take place immediately, the 
injunction is too broad and interferes with 
free speech. 

“However, the prohibition in the injunc- 
tion as to overt acts of ‘hindering’ or ‘ob- 
structing’ the integration order is different. 
Such overt acts cannot claim the protection 
of free speech. Whether or not such acts 
have occurred is a matter of proof to be de- 
termined at the contempt hearing.” 

This correspondent a few weeks ago called 
attention to this very defect in the court’s 
injunction and also to the unlawful usurpa- 
tion by a Federal court of a duty and task 
that should be performed by local police 
agencies and State law. There is no evidence 
that the persons arrested exercised any in- 
fluence whatsoever on the school board or 
attempted to interfere with its operations 
in bringing about. a forced association of 
pupils. All the citizens did was to criticize 
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the injunction and the Supreme Court -de- 
cision. When an altercation occurred some 
distance from the school building, it was 
certainly a usurpation of authority for a Fed- 
eral court to attempt to apply an injunction 
to every citizen in the school district as to 
what he might say in his own home to his 
friends in criticism of forced association in 
the schools. 

There are some rumors that the Depart- 
ment of Justice now regrets the arrest 
ordered under the Federal judge’s injunc- 
tion. In the first place, if the judge at the 
contempt trial charges conspiracy, he will 
have to convince the public that the con- 
spirators selected a point in front of a police 
station to carry out their conspiracy to do 
an unlawful thing. This would be difficult. 
If they did not all participate and the 
preacher was struck by a man acting im- 
pulsively and, as he claims, because he was 
shoved aside by the preacher, it will be a 
hard thing to sentence the bystanders and 
make such a decision stand up on appeal. 
In any event, it is difficult to see how the 
judge can tie up this incident, which oc- 
curred some distance from the school, with a 
violation of his order prohibiting interfer- 
ence with pupils who attended the school. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has 
interested itself often in cases involving ar- 
rests for picketing in labor disputes and, 
as pointed out in these dispatches when the 
Clinton injunction was issued, precedents 
are being made which can rise to plague labor 
unions. 

Under the 14th amendment, Congress is 
empowered to pass legislation to enforce the 
prohibition against abridgment by a State 
of the liberties and privileges of a citizen— 
the basis on which the Supreme Court de- 
nounced racial segregation in the schools. 
But Congress has never acted.. The amend- 
ment is not self-executing but contains a 
specific grant of power to Congress. Hence, 
until Congress does act, neither the Supreme 
Court nor any lower court can do any legis- 
lating and at the same time obey the spirit 
of the Constitution itself. It is. the obli- 
gation of the States to preserve order, and 
they have ample means to do so. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp a very thoughtful and schol- 
arly letter I have received from Prof. 
Arthur E. Sutherland, of the Law School 
of Harvard University, concerning the 
constitutional powers of the President 
and the Congress with particular refer- 
ence to the Mid East resolution currently 
under debate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: A ie. 


Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass.; February 15, 1957. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Your extremely 
interesting letter of February 14, asking my 
opinion about certain questions of Presi- 
dential power to use troops abroad, reached 
me this morning, and I am answering it as 
best I can. My letter is necessarily written 
in haste, and I obviously have not had time 
to engage in any research. It may be that 
research would not necessarily turn up any 
very decisive information. And obviously, it 
seems to me, the question of the President’s 
power in foreign affairs cannot be resolved by 
examining judicial precedents alone; the 
practice of the Presidency throughout our 
history; the acceptance by the people of 
action taken by the President in various 
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emergencies; the attitude of the Congress to- 
ward such moves; all are of an importance 
equal to, and perhaps greater than, the some- 
what infrequent judicial discussions. 

That very wise and now lamented man, 
Justice Robert Jackson, writing in the Steel 
Seizure case in 1952, said: 

“A judge, like an executive adviser, may be 
surprised at the poverty of really useful and 
unambiguous authority applicable to con- 
crete problems of Executive power as they 
actually present themselves. Just what our 
forefathers did envision, or would have en- 
visioned had they foreseen modern condi- 
tions, must be divined from materials almost 
as enigmatic as the dreams Joseph was called 
upon to interpret for Pharaoh. A century 
and a half of partisan debate and scholarly 
speculation yields no net result, but only 
supplies more or less apt quotations from re- 
spected sources on each side of any question. 
They largely cancel each other. And court 
decisions are indecisive because of the judi- 
cial practice of dealing with the largest ques- 
tions in the most narrow way. 

“The actual art of governing under our 
Constitution does not and cannot conform to 
judicial definitions of the power of any of its 
branches based on isolated clauses or even 
single articles torn from context. While the 
Constitution diffuses power the better to 
secure liberty, it also contemplates that 
practice will integrate the dispersed powers 
into.a workable government. It enjoins upon 
its branches separateness but interdepend-~ 
ence, autonomy but reciprocity. Presiden- 
tial powers are not fixed but fluctuate, 
depending upon their disjunction or conjunc- 
tion with those of Congress.” (See Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. 5. 
579 (1952) at p. 635).) 

My great respect for the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Jackson relevant to the present sub- 
ject is derived from his experience not only 
as judge, but as the Attorney General ad- 
vising President Roosevelt during the inter- 
national crisis before the outbreak of war 
in 1941. His opinion about executive prob- 
lems is particularly valuable. 

In his Youngstown Sheet & Tube opin- 
ion he points out that a president may act 
in three different sorts of circumstances 
relative to congressional authorization. 

First, he may act pursuant to an expressed 
or implied authorization of Congress and 
here his authority is at its maximum for it 
includes all. that he possesses in his own 
right and everything that the Congress can 
delegate. Speaking of such a situation, in 
which President Roosevelt, pursuant to a 
joint resolution of the Senate and House, 
had declared an embargo on the sale of arms 
and munitions of war to countries engaged 
in armed conflict in the Chaco region in 
South America, Mr. Justice Sutherland, in 
an opinion written for the Court and up- 
holding the Presidential order, wrote (United 
States v. Curtiss-Wright (299 U.S. 304 (1936) 
at p. 321)): 

“When the President is.to be authorized 
by legislation to act in respect of a matter 
intended to affect a situation in foreign ter- 
ritory, the legislator properly bears in mind 
the important consideration that the form 
of.the President’s action—or, indeed, whether 
he shall act at all—may well depend, among 
other things, upon the nature of the confi- 
dential. information which he has or may 
thereafter receive, or upon the effect which 
his action may have upon our foreign re- 
lations. This consideration, in connection 
with what we have already said on the sub- 
ject, discloses the unwisdom of requiring 
Congress in this field of governmental power 
to lay down narrowly definite standards by 
which the President is to be governed. As 
this Court said in Mackenzie v. Hare (239 
U. S. 299, 311, 60 L. ed. 297, 301, 36 S. Ct. 
106, Ann. Cas. 1916E, 645), ‘As a government, 
the United States is invested with all the 
attributes of sovereignty. As it has the 
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character of nationality it has the powers 
of nationality, especially those which con- 
cern its relations and intercourse with other 
countries. [We should hesitate long before 
limiting or embarrassing such powers.]’’? 
(Matter in brackets supplied.) 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in his steel seizure 
opinion takes up as the second of his three 
situations, that in which the President acts 
in the absence of a congressional grant or 
denial of authority. The justice speaks of a 
“zone of twilight in which he and Congress 
may have concurrent authority in which its 
distribution is uncertain,” and adds “In this 
area, an actual test of power is likely to 
depend on the imperatives of events and 
contemporary imponderables rather than on 
abstract theories of law.” 

Finally, Mr. Justice Jackson points out 
the obvious third point that when the Pres- 
ident takes measures incompatible with the 
express or implied will of Congress, his power 
is at its lowest ebb for then he can rely 
only upon his own constitutional powers, 
minus any constitutional powers of Congress 
over the matter. ‘ 

As you, of course, have in mind, our Pres- 
idents have from time to time acted in re- 
specs; to foreign affairs without express, 
specific congressional mandate when some 
emergency faced the Nation. The use of 
armed forces in Korea is one example. Pres- 
ident Jefferson’s dispatch of a fleet into 
the Mediterranean where it engaged in a 
naval battle with the Tripolitan fleet in 
1801 is another example. President Lincoln 
in the early days of the war of 1861-65 took 
a large number of drastic steps without 
specific congressional authorization; a 
number of them are described in Clinton 
Rositer’s admirable book Constitutional Dic- 
tatorship, at page 223, and following pages. 
One of the most drastic of these moves was 
the institution of a blockade of ports in 
the possession of the Confederacy. The 
President’s action, and seizures taken under 
it were upheld in the Prize Cases (2 Black 
635 (1863)). And certainly in the history 
of vigorous action one should recall the 
measures taken by President Roosevelt in 
1941, such as the occupation of Iceland, the 
Atlantic Charter, the initiation of American 
convoys, the shoot-at-sight order of Sep- 
tember 1941, and the destroyer deal of 1940. 

The wording of the Constitution does not 
contain any express statement of the Presi- 
dent’s powers to act in a situation like that 
now facing us in the Middle East. Cer- 
tainly it is impossible, in any constitution, 
to define with any sort of precision, all the 
powers which an executive like the President 
of the United States will need in the multi- 
tude of crises which may face the ‘Nation. 
I suppose that our present constitutional 
concern arises out the fact that under mod- 
ern conditions, it is difficult to point out 
the precise difference between a state of 
quiescent war and the uneasy armed-peace 
which is forced on us by the continual threat 
of hostilities by Soviet Russia and her Com- 
munist associates. The Congress and the 
people would surely not want a continuous 
and permanent declaration of war, and yet 
the Nation must be ready to take whatever 
action is necessary for self-protection at any 
time. Furthermore, the conception of war 
as located in one defined geographical area 
is tending to disappear because of worldwide 
mobilization in war, and the capabilities of 
modern weapons which have ranges of great 
length. Under these circumstances, the 
President, in the performance of his duties 
as the Nation’s principal constitutional rep- 
resentative in foreign affairs, as commander 
in chief, and as the executive officer sworn 
to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, cannot under all circumstances 
refrain from the use of military force until 
a formal declaration of war shall have oc- 
curred. On the other hand, the President, 
with that proper profound respect which 
he should give toward Congress which 
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represents the will of the national elector- 
ate, will certainly be most reluctant to 
involve the Nation in any hostilities, even 
very small ones, without congressional au- 
thorization. The fact is, I suppose, that a 
government of constitutionally separated 
powers such as ours cannot have a complete- 
ly clear separation of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive duties, cannot effectively operate 
without a large measure of cordial coopera- 
tion between the three branches, and par- 
ticularly between the executive and the 
Congress. 

With this general background I shall at- 
tempt to answer the three questions in your 
letter. 

Question 1: “Does the President have au- 
thority to use American troops abroad where 
American nationals, bases, treaties, or other 
direct interests are not endangered or in- 
volved in the absence of a congressional 
declaration of war? Is a mere declaration of 
national interest or danger to national secu- 
rity sufficient?” 

If this question is to be taken as asking 
whether the President has constitutional au- 
thority to use troops abroad in a situation in 
which no substantial American interest 
whatever is involved (if one could suppose 
such a use of our forces by any President with 
any regard for his responsibility to the peo- 
ple of the United States) then the answer 
would be no; but I hasten to say that I do 
not take the question to contemplate any 
such situation. In today’s world various 
events abroad involve direct interests of the 
Nation which would not have involved these 
interests a century and a half ago. Trouble- 
some questions of the degree of involvement 
of our national interests must continualiy 
beset every President in a time of crisis, and 
Soviet Russia faces us with a crisis which has 
now become chronic. In the exercise of his 
constitutional duty, the President should cer- 
tainly use armed military resources when 
the safety of the nation demands it, and this 
is a matter which will always involve some- 
what debatable judgment. In the last analy- 
sis, the President must have the capability 
to exercise such power, and ultimately justi- 
fication or condemnation is made by the next 
election or by the process of impeachment. 

Question No. 2 is as follows: “If the Presi- 
dent does not have authority to take this 
step, does Congress—in the absence of a 
formal declaration of war—possess such au- 
thority, and can Congress transfer it to the 
President or otherwise authorize him in ad- 
vance to take such action? Is the situation 
any different with respect to congressional 
ratification after the act, or approval by 
resolution short of a declaration of war be- 
fore the act?” 

My answer to this is that, as Mr. Justice 
Jackson pointed out in the Steel Seizure case, 
in his quotation which I have given above, 
the cumulation of congressional and Presi- 
dential authority certainly strengthens the 
President’s hands. At the present time the 
difference between a formal state of war, 
and our present half peace, is becoming 
blurred. Under these circumstances the 
President’s authority is certainly strengthen- 
ed by a previous. congressional resolution, 
The difference between a previous resolu- 
tion and a ratification after the act is 
principally, it seems to me, in the assurance 
that the President receives from the Congress 
that his executive action represents the com- 
mon wiil of the legislative and executive 
branches. It also has an important effect 
abroad in demonstrating the united stand 
that our country is taking. The President 
can act with more confidence, as Mr. Jackson 
points out, if he is in a position in which he 
thus has previous congressional backing. 

Your third question reads as follows: “In 
view of your findings on the above, what 
would be the status under the Constitution 
of an act of Congress which contained any 
of the clauses listed on the attached sheet 
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(and what alternative language could you 
suggest)? Your comments on the meaning 
and effect of each alternative, and its separate 
clauses, would be helpful” [This enon 
eet to the following six clauses]: 

. “If the President determines the neces- 
nity thereof, the United States is prepared to 
use armed forces to assist any nation.” 

2. “The President is authorized to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States as he 
deems necessary to secure and protect the 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of any such nation.” 

3. “The President is authorized to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States as he 
deems necessary to secure and protect the 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of any such nation provided that such 
employment shall be consonant with the 
Constitution.” 

4. “When the President determines that 
such employment is essential to the national 
security of the United States, Congress ap- 
proves the exercise of the President’s author- 
ity to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary.” 

5. “The Congress approves the use of the 
full constitutional power of the President 
in assisting any nation.” 

6. “The President should reaffirm the de- 

termination of the United States to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States, if 
necessary, in * * * self-defense under arti- 
cle 51 of the United Nations Charter,” 
. I shall comment on these clauses out of 
the numerical order given in your sheet. 
Clause 3, authorizing the President to act 
“provided that such employment shall be 
consonant with the Constitution” seems to 
me, by the last words, to state only what 
would be true in any event. Certainly the 
President would never be authorized to em- 
ploy the Armed Forces in an unconstitutional 
manner, and therefore the proviso consti- 
tutes only a reminder of an ever-present ob- 
ligation, to which the President swore when 
he assumed his office. 

Clause 4 seems to. me to well state the 
President’s duty under the Constitution. 
His duty is, of course, to protect the na- 
tional security of the United States, and 
the question whether the employment of 
our troops in the Middle East or elsewhere 
is essential to the national security presents 
one of the troubling questions of degree 
which must constantly beset the President 
in carrying out his duties. Clause 5 has the 
merit of brevity, and incorporates by refer- 
ence the various powers of the President as 
Commander in Chief, as principal officer in 
charge of foreign relations, and as the execu- 
tive charged with the enforcement of the 
laws. It is a short way to restate the pro- 
visions of paragraphs 3 and 4. Paragraph 6 
has the merit of containing a reminder that 
we assume certain obligations by the United 
Nations Charter which, of course, is a multi- 
lateral treaty. Paragraphs 1 and 2, while 
undoubtedly containing the implied proviso 
that assistance to another nation would be 
undertaken solely in order to protect the 
interests of the United States, are still both 
subject to the comment that this proviso is 
not expressly stated. 

An alternative clause might be a combi- 
nation of 4, 2, and 6, in substance as follows: 

“Congress approves the exercise of the 
President’s authority to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States when the Presi- 
dent determines that such employment is 
essential to the national security of the 
United States, to secure and protect the in- 
tegrity and political independence of any 
such nation, in the exercise of the self- 
defense of the United States, pursuant to 
his constitutional obligations, and under the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter.” 

This is a long letter, and for its length I 
apologize.. The subject is not one which 
can be treated in a few words. I repeat 
that I am sorry that there has been no time 
to give long research to this matter, but 
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again I am not sure that weeks spent in a 
library would add anything to my ideas. 

All thoughtful people are aware of the 
conscientious thought which you are giving 
to the grave questions presented by your let- 
ter. I only wish that I could be of some 
better help. 

-With my sincere good wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND. 


PROGRESS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
in Minnesota are particularly proud of 
the record of our State in the field of 
human relations. We appreciate -the 
attention which has been paid to the 
Minnesota record across the country, and 
we hope that record will always deserve 
the high esteem which it presently enjoys 
on the part of so many observers and 
commentators in the human relations 
field nationally. 

In addition to the continuing effective- 
ness of the mayor’s commission on hu- 
man relations, which I shall always re- 
gard as one of the leading achievements 
of my own term as mayor of Minneapo- 
lis, and in addition to the splendid 
achievements of the Governor’s fair em- 
ployment. practices commission, the 
cause of civil rights in Minnesota will 
always be indebted to the crusading 
newspaper, the Minneapolis Spokesman. 

Under the spirited, conscientious, ef- 
fective leadership of its editor-publisher, 
Cecil Newman, the Minneapolis Spokes- 
man continues to point the way to an 
expanded democratic life for all the citi- 
zens of Minnesota. I pay tribute again 
today, Mr. President, to the special, in- 
deed indispensable, value of the kind of 
patient, dedicated, local leadership which 
men like Cecil Newman and papers like 
the Minneapolis Spokesman are provid- 
ing for the enrichment of our commu- 
nity life. 

Last Friday, February 22, 1957, an 
editorial in the Minneapolis Spokesman 
summarized the progress in the human- 
relations field in Minnesota for the past 
year. Iask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, entitled “Progress in 1956,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS IN 1956 

The year 1956 was a good year for Ameri- 
cans of Negro ancestry. Nationally the 
bronzed American did very well for himself. 
His earnings increased, he spent more, and 
saved more than he did in the preceding 
year. 

The national trend was duplicated in Min- 
nesota, where the Negro Minnesotan con- 
tinued to obtain wider job opportunities, 
purchase more homes, and increase his sav- 
ings. He became more sought after politi- 
cally, both on the local and national levels. 

As the racial tensions have increased in 
some sections of the country, wide publicity, 
more of it factual than ever before, has given 
the Nation as a whole a picture of the race 
problem which the majority of the Nation’s 
people know must be changed, in the com- 
mon interest of the country’s unity, peace, 
and future. 

Except for the States of the feudal, back- 
ward, deep South, Negroes have improved 
their lot greatly during the past year. Even 
in the South a new leadership, a new Negro 
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is rising, who: will continue to quietly, but 
firmly, insist on his basic rights. His cou- 
rageous battle is really in behalf of the 
country as a whole. Each violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution makes this Negro 
more determined that he will achieve free- 
dom and full citizenship during his lifetime. 

Perhaps he sees that every year, because 
right is on his side, the time draws nearer 
when those who would give him less of every- 
thing because of his color, will be in full 
retreat before the wrath of American com- 
monsense. 

The passive resistance technique used so 
wisely and well by the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., spread in 1956 throughout the 
South and way over into South Africa where 
Ghandi first conceived its usefulness and 
validity. ‘The southern white who wants the 
Negro-American to remain in a subservient 
position no matter what his ability, right, 
and contribution is fast losing ground, for 
time is fast running out on nations as well 
as individuals who try to keep men down 
because of the accident of birth, creed, or 
color. 

Minnesota, with three municipal fair em- 
ployment practices laws and a good State 
law, and the continued interest of large 
numbers of the majority group in ending any 
racial restrictions in all areas, including 
private housing, leads the Nation in the re- 
moval of barriers to Negro progress. 

If the Negro in Minnesota doesn’t make 
advances in employment, education, politics, 
‘labor, business, the professions, religion, the 
Armed Forces, music, literature, sports, and 
for that matter, any field, much of his fail- 
ure may be charged to him, alone. 

It can be said with truthfulness that to- 
day, Minnesota’s Negro man or woman who 
prepares, may in this State aspire to almost 
any job “in the book.” That too many of 
our young people do not realize this fact is 
regrettable and to the discredit of those of 
us, parents included, who have not con- 
vinced our youth of the truth that oppor- 
tunity is here for him who will prepare and 
persevere. 

Home ownership among Negroes all over 
the Nation in 1956 had a phenomenal in- 
crease. In many areas, because of the ghetto 
patterns the hurried “sellers market” and a 
number of inequities which face the urban 
Negro who seeks a.decent home, the colored 
citizen found he had to pay more for less 
house, than his white fellow citizen, but 
despite this handicap, he continues to ac- 
quire property. 

Minnesota Negroes, because of a slum- 
clearance program in both of the two prin- 
cipal cities had some severe housing prob- 
lems. Most of them have been settled, fairly 
well, in spite of the complications which face 
members of minority groups seeking homes. 
The climate of understanding of the prob- 
lem facing the Negro citizen home buyer 
has been increasingly understood by the 
real estate people, the home mortgage banks 
and the bulding and loan associations. 

To insure a tighter check on such discrimi- 
nation that does exist, the .Minneapolis 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations, 
the Minneapolis Urban League and the Min- 
neapolis NAACP has helped organize a cam- 
paign to obtain “open occupancy” legisla- 
tion on the State level. 

The St. Paul NAACP had already gotten 
the St. Paul City Council to consider an 
“open occupancy” ordinance which would 
prohibit rental or real estate transactions on 
the basis of race, color, religion or national 
origin. 

If the St. Paul measure passes (it has good 
support from both major political parties) 
it will set a milestone for community hous- 
ing and sooner or later rid the Saintly City 
of racial or religious ghettos—which are the 
festering grounds of racial and_ religious 
bigotry and misunderstanding. 
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‘The same result will come if the State 
legislature enacts the proposed “open occu- 
pancy” bill which now awaits sponsors. 

There have been so many occurrences of 
progress and good will in the everyday life 
of Minnesota that it would take a full edi- 
torial page to relate only a portion of them. 
This year’s Progress edition confines itself 
more to the national picture than hereto- 
fore, because. a glimpse of the entire situa- 
tion from coast to coast allows for a larger 
perspective. 

The fact that many States point to Minne- 


sota as an influential factor in human rela- 


tions and interracial cooperation is a source 
of great pride to this newspaper. It is its 
hope that Minnesota Negroes will begin more 
aggressively to take advantage of the inter- 
est, friendship and opportunity that this 
State offers, and thereby justify the faith 
and confidence that many leaders in busi- 
ness, industry, and in the labor movement 
have had in the group all along. 

Yes, progress was here in 1956. Let us 
strive to make 1957 and each succeeding 
year one of achievement and real progress. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE SUPPORTS 
FOR EIGHT FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the press carried reports of the 
action by the Secretary of Agriculture 
relating to price supports for oats, rye, 
barley, flaxseed, grain sorghums, soy- 
beans, cotton, and cottonseed. 

On each commodity, the price-support 
levels were reduced from 5 to 6 percent 
of parity below the 1956 figures. The 
only major crop which seems to have the 
same price-support level as in 1946 is 
wheat—and that at an inadequate, low 
price, $2 a bushel. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune for February 10, entitled 
“Benson Cuts Supports on Eight Farm 
Products,” be printed at this point in 
my remarks. The election is over, and 
price supports go down. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BENSON CUTS SUPPORTS ON EIGHT FARM 
PRODUCTS 


(By Charles Bailey) 


WASHINGTON.—The Agriculture Depart- 
ment Saturday cut price supports for the 1957 
crops of eight important farm products. 

At the same time, it announced that dol- 
lars-and-cents supports for dairy products 
will be continued through the coming year at 
their present levels. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson announced 
supports for oats, rye, barley, flaxseed, soy- 
beans, grain sorghums, cotton and cottonseed 
at 5 to 6 percent of parity below the 1956 
figures. 

The result will be a cut of 5 cents a bushel 
in oats support, a drop of 8 cents a bushel 
for barley, 12 cents a bushel for rye, 6 cents 
a bushel for soybeans, and 17 cents a bushel 
for flaxseed. 

Here are details of the price-support an- 
nouncements: 

Dairy products: The Department will con- 
tinue to pay $3.25 per hundredweight for 
manufacturing milk and 58.6-cents per pound 
for butterfat in the marketing year þegin- 
ning April 1. 

This level is intended to reflect 83 percent 
of the current parity equivalent price for 
milk and 80 percent of parity for butterfat. 
Because parity prices have climbed in the 
past year, these figures are lower than the 
84 and 81 percent levels provided this year 
by the same dollar level of support. 
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Oats: The 1957 support will be at a na- 
tional average of 60 cents per bushel, com- 
pared to 65 cents in 1956. The new figure 
is 70 percent of current parity, while the 
1956. figure represented 76 percent of parity. 

Barley: Support will be 94 cents per bushel, 
representing 70 percent of parity. This 
compares with 1956 support of $1.02 per 
bushel, or 76 percent of parity. 

Rye: Support will be $1.15 per bushel, or 


‘70 percent of parity, compared with 1956 


support of $1.27 per bushel or 76 percent of 
parity. 

Grain sorghums: Support will be $1.83 per 
hundredweight, or 70 percent of parity, com- 
pared to $1.97, or 76 percent of parity, in 1956. 

Soybeans: Support will be at an average 
of $2.09, or 70 percent of current parity, com- 
pared with 1956 props of $2.15, which repre- 
sented 75 percent of parity. 

Flaxseed: Supports will be $2.92 per 
bushel, or 65 percent of parity, compared 
with 1956 levels of $3.09, or 70 percent of 
parity. 

Cottonseed: Supports on this competing 
oilseed crop also were dropped, from 70 to 
65 percent of parity. 

Cotton: Supports on this basic southern 
crop in 1957 will be at 77 percent of parity, 
compared to a level of 82.5 percent in 1956. 

Benson already had announced wheat 
price supports in 1957 would be at the same 
level—$2 a bushel—as in 1956. Wool and 
mohair props also were held steady. 


BULGARIAN LIBERATION DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
occasion of Bulgarian liberation day, 
March 2, offers an opportunity for Amer- 
icans everywhere to join in commemo- 
rating the valid struggle for Bulgarian 
independence. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should remember 
those Bulgarian patriots who have sacri- 
ficed their lives for freedom and liberty— 
once from Turkish oppression, and now 
from Communist tyranny. 

We all know, Mr. President, that the 
regime in Bulgaria today has been one 
of the most slavish in its relation to the 
Soviet Union. Economically, culturally, 
and politically the present Bulgarian re- 
gime is completely subordinate to goals 
set in Moscow. We know, too, however, 
of the continuing opposition of the Bul- 
garian people, and it is to them, as well 
as to the heroes of yesterday and the 
refugees of today, that we consecrate our 
efforts in the interest of future Bulgarian 
freedom. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Hines H. Baker, 
president of the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. Mr. Baker takes exception to a re- 
mark which I made during my speech on 
the 22d of February with respect to his 
testimony, and to my interpretation of 
the relationship between the Humble Oil 
Co. and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

I gladly acknowledge that Mr. Baker 
is right, and when I said that he had 
acknowledged that Humble takes its or- 
ders from Standard of New Jersey, I must 
confess I was in error, as he says. 

However, I did insert in the RECORD an 
exhibit from the files of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, in which it 
was pointed out particularly that the in- 
crease in the price of crude announced 
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by Mr. Baker would result in an increase 
in earnings to Humble by about $46 mil- 
lion, and that this was a declaration 
by the company which holds 80 percent 
of its stock. 

Mr. Baker did not acknowledge that 
Humble was controlled, but there is no 
doubt about the fact that Humble is 
owned more than 80 percent by Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming to have the letter printed in the 
REcORD? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO., 
Houston, Tex., February 27, 1957. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D: C. 

DIAR. SENATOR O’MAHONEY:. My attention 
has been called to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for February 22, 1957, No. 30, at page 2180 
covering remarks by you in the Senate con- 
cerning a document taken from the files of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), in the 
course of which you say: 

“I handed this document to the president 
of the Humble Oil Co. when he was on the 
stand before cur committee yesterday after- 
noon. Iread it to him first. Then I handed 
it to him. He had no doubt about the 
authenticity of the document. However, he 
said he had never seen it before. He did 
acknowledge that Humble takes its orders 
from Standard of New Jersey.” 

I call attention particularly to the follow- 
ing part of your statement: 


“He did acknowledge that Humble takes its . 


orders from Standard of New Jersey.” 

This statement is clearly in error, as I 
made. no such acknowledgment, but on the 
contrary testified that Humble did not and 
does not take orders from Standard of New 
Jersey. In this connection I invite your at- 
tention to the following excerpts from the 
record of my testimony before the subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 

. merce Committee of the Senate on Thursday, 
February 21, 1957, as reported in the tran- 
script for that date, at page 1598, covering 
examination of me by Mr. McHugh as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. McHucuH. Now, Mr. Baker, previous to 
the January 3 increase that was put into 
effect by Humble, did you have any confer- 
ences. or any discussions or instructions at 
all from Standard Oil of New Jersey? 

“Mr. BAKER. We had no instructions from 
the Standard of New Jersey at any time. I 
had a discussion with Mr. Rathbone in the 
latter part of December in which I told him 
that we were contemplating an advance in 
crude oil prices.” 

Also, I call your attention to the transcript, 
pages 1689 to 1690, covering my replies when 
you were questioning me regarding the very 
document to which you refer in your state- 
ment upon the floor of the Senate: 


“Senator O’MAHONEY. Since you say you 


never have seen the document, that, of 
course, I accept as altogether correct.. It is 
altogether unlikely that you ever did see it. 
It didn’t come from your files. It came 
from the Jersey files. But the New Jersey 
is the majority owner of Humble Oil. 

“Mr. BAKER. It doesn’t operate Humble Oil, 
and these figures are not Humble Oil figures. 

“Senator O’MAHONEY. No. I judge from 
your testimony here, and from your very 
evident acquaintance with the oil business, 
that you are a pretty good operator.” 

These are the only references in the record 
upon this point. There is nothing anywhere 
in the record to indicate an acknowledgment 
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by me that “Humble takes its orders from 
Standard of New Jersey.” The testimony I 
gave is exactly to the contrary. 

In fairness I would hope that you will in- 
sert this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and otherwise acknowledge the error which 
I feel quite sure was purely an error unin- 
tentionally made. 

Sincerely, 
HINES H. BAKER, 
President. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STA- 
BILITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Mid- 
dle East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independence. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
for himself, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], as a substitute for 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. FLANDERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
about to make a very important speech. 
I wonder if he would yield for a quorum 
call. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I shall be glad to 


. yield, with the understanding that I will 


not lose the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The, Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gore Payne 
Allott Hayden Purtell 
Beall Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Blakley Jenner Robertson 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Byrd Knowland Schoeppel 
Clark Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Ervin McCarthy Watkins 
Flanders Morse Williams 
Frear Mundt Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Thirty-three Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is not present. 
The clerk will call the names of absent 
Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
absent Senators, and Mr. Barrett, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. BusH, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr. Cast of New Jersey, 
Mr. CasE of South Dakota, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
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HILL, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
JOHNSTON Of South Carolina, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. Martin of Iowa, Mr. MARTIN 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Morton, Mr. MUR- 
RAY, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. POTTER, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. Scott, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THYE, and Mr. WILEY 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Ersie}], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAvEz], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovuctas], the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Maanu- 
son], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLeLLAN], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMaTHERS], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on ofi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY! is absent because of illness. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Indiana iMr. 
CaPEHaART!], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. IvEs], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent þe- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. CURTIS], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] are detained 
on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address myself briefly to the 
pending question. 

In order to come to a clear conclusion 
in my own mind as to supporting the 
Mid-East resolution, I have had to con- 
sider it as a part of the larger picture 
rather than as an isolated crisis. The 
larger picture seems to me to be the 
major factor in the consideration of the 
resolution. 

We have before us and around us the 
continuing world crisis. ‘This crisis has 
never ceased to surround us since the day 
when Archduke Ferdinand was shot in 
the streets of Sarajevo. At no time since 
that date has the continuing crisis been 
resolved. There have been wars and 
military victories, but at no time for 43 
years has the world had peace. Wehave 
played a deciding part in two of the 
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great military victories, and have en- 
dured the slow agony of a bloody stale- 
mate in a distant Asiatic peninsula. 
The ending of the two World Wars and 
the ending of the Korean struggle solved 
no problems. The only result yielding 
the seeds of hope lies in the establish- 
ment of the United Nations. Even that 
has yet to prove its continuing worth and 
effectiveness in the continuing crisis of 
history. 

Despite the continuing disturbances 
and the unsolved problems, it yet seems 
to me, Mr. President, that at this time 
the opportunities of moving toward a 
peace which is based on freedom and 
justice are nearer than at any time in 
this century. Furthermore, it seems to 
me that the wise handling of the situa- 
tion in the Middle East offers an oppor- 
tunity to advance this great undertaking 
of peace with justice and freedom. It is 
as a hopeful effort to meet the larger 
problem that we should view the re- 
stricted area to which the pending reso- 
lution is addressed. 

First, let me briefly give the grounds 
for hope. We continue properly to keep 
ourselves in a strong defensive posture. 
We seek likewise to help maintain that 
same posture among the nations whose 
ultimate purposes are the same as ours. 
We and the whole free world Should have 
learned that this is defensive only. In 
the words of the great strategist of a past 
generation, Admiral Mahan: 

The purpose of military power is to provide 
time for moral ideas to take root. 


If we are to accept this judgment, as 
we should, we will recognize that the 
authority to use armed force in this 
emergency, ambiguously given in the 
resolution in my judgment, is a necessary 
provision, but one of very limited useful- 
ness. The best it can do for this par- 
ticular period and in this given area is 
“to provide time for moral ideas to take 
root.” 

The best way to advance moral ideas 
is to put them in terms of self-interest. 
For it is a part of my own experience and 
my philosophy that the results from the 
practice of moral principles and of long- 
range self-interest cannot be distin- 
guished from each other. Let me men- 
tion briefly the hopeful elements of 
self-interest which we can bring into the 
whole confused area of Europe and 
Africa. 

First, it is to the self-interest of the 
Russian people that they should be per- 
mitted to devote their labor and their 
natural resources to increasing their 
own: well-being. It will become evident 
at some time, and in the not too distant 
future, that power and authority in the 
Soviet empire can best be maintained by 
those rulers who devote themselves to 
the interests of the people. Beginnings 
have already been made, even though 
for the present the government in Mos- 
cow has attempted to erase those begin- 
nings. Malenkov proposed them and 
was demoted. New promises have been 
made. The eyes of the people of Russia 
have been opened by the short-lived de- 
thronement of Stalin. Their eyes have 
further been opened as to the true nature 
of their relations with the enslaved satel- 
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lites, by such information as has reached 
them from the bloody reconquest of 
Hungary. Furthermore, the objective, 
factual, intense educative processes to 
which their young technicians, scientists, 
and engineers are subjected are tearing 
away from their eyes and from their 
minds the fallacies in which they have 
been raised. They are learning to face 
the facts. This is hopeful. 

There is a further cause for hope in 
the relationship between Western Ger- 
many, its unredeemed territory in the 
east, and the captor of that territory, 
the Soviet Government. The people of 
West Germany ever more strongly are 
becoming conscious of the obvious fact 
that rearmament does not lead to re- 
union except through warfare—and they 
are sick of warfare. It is increasingly 
evident that the groundwork has been 
laid in the minds of the people for re- 
union on the basis of a retreat of Soviet 
power toward its old boundaries nego- 
tiated in return for neutrality of the 
Austrian type. This constitutes a sec- 
ond hopeful element in our present situ- 
ation. 

The third to which I would refer is the 
experience of our friends, the British and 
the French, in their endeavor to free the 
Suez Canal from the control of Nasser. 
That endeavor met with a result which 
might have been predicted. The modern 
dictator, at the height of his power, is 
absolutely reckless. ‘The complete 
blockage of the canal by sinking ships 
and blowing up bridges was predictable. 
It should be noted down in the treatises 
on international policy for future 
reference. 

That enterprise was undertaken with- 
out political forethought as well as with- 
out military forethought. The nations 
involved should have recognized, and we 
must recognize, the intensity of the pas- 
sion for nationality and independence on 
the part of the Arab peoples. Had the 
Suez expedition been successful, had 
Nasser been demoted, had a puppet been 
installed in his place, that puppet could 
have been maintained in that place only 
by tanks, guns, and bloody murder. It 
is too late in the history of the world for 
the old, settled, free nations to attempt 
to hold in bondage, no matter how 
benevolently, the organized peoples of 
other races. ‘The expedition to Suez was 
doomed to failure, and it is fortunate that 
it ended as soon as it did. 

But we are talking about hopeful situ- 
ations, and not about disasters. That 
undertaking had a beneficent result in 
bringing into sharp focus what we must 
not and cannot do and in bringing up 
for sharp decision more practical solu- 
tions. 

The situation as it is today is that 
Israel, which, under great provocation, 
joined in the invasion, seems willing to 
return to its boundaries as fast as United 
Nations troops will occupy its captured 
positions. This gives to the thorny 
Palestinian problem, again in the words 
of Admiral Mahan, “time for moral ideas 
to take root.” 
we are now free to consider the self- 
interest of Colonel Nasser in proposals 
which will be advantageous to him as well 
as to his Arab neighbors, Western Europe, 
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ourselves, and the whole seafaring world. 
Solutions can be found which will meet 
these large-scale requirements. Nego- 
tiations toward achieving these solutions 
can now be undertaken with all the facts 
of the situation staring us in the face 
instead of remaining hidden in what un- 
fortunately has been a sort of shadow- 
land of moral law. In facing this law 
we are facing the facts of life, and those 
facts have been brought to light by the 
ill-starred undertaking whose debris we 
are now so painfully clearing up. 

It is because success in our under- 
taking in the Middle East lies in the 
realm of negotiations for long-range 
self-interest, and therefore of interna- 
tional morality, that I conceive the mili- 
tary part of this resolution, while im- 
portant, to be of less importance than 
the authority given to spend considerabile 
sums of money in other ways. 

There is evidently fear on the part of 
many Members of the Senate that there 
lurks somewhere in the recesses of the 
State Department a plan for applying 
the money mentioned in the resolution, 
or a part of it, to beginning the con- 
struction of the Aswan Dam, which Colo- 
nel Nasser had hoped to erect as his 
monument and his contribution to the 
well-being of the people of Egypt. Well, 
Mr. President, let us face that possibility. 
Perhaps that idea does lurk somewhere 
within the dark chambers of the State 
Department. Let us get hold of it and 
drag it into the light of day. That dam 
would be a colossal affair. It has com- 
plications and implications beyond the 
simple physical factors involved. It 
touches on the rights and interests of 
Ethiopia. It submerges fertile and ir- 
rigated land and opens the way to irri- 
gation of other fertile lands. It is in 
the long run a potential expander of the 
agricultural resources for the production 
of food and fiber in the great Nile Val- 
ley downstream from its location. Rec- 
ognizing these facts, should we debar. 
ourselves from examining to see whether 
there may not be found in such an ex- 
penditure as this some means of coming 
to a settlement of all the problems af- 
fecting this area? 

Things that should now be clear are 
these: The Arab States, including Egypt 
from now on, are out of leading strings. 
They are on their own. Their people 
and their rulers have emotional reac- 
tions to world affairs which will have to 
be recognized. They also have self- 
interests which can likewise be recog- 
nized and which can be satisfied in ways 
which will help rather than hinder the 
legitimate interests of the rest of the 
world. This is where we start. 

Here is the area for negotiation. 
Egypt’s sovereignty over the canal 
would be recognized provided some 
effective recognition were made concur- 
rently of the interests of the maritime 
world in the continuance of free, un- 
obstructed, universal access to passage 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean 
and vice versa. ‘That this interest is of 
a. vital sort and that it must be recog- 
nized is a point that must be made with 
the Egyptian Government, and with 
whoever at the moment is the head of 
that Government. On the basis of the 
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recognition of sovereignty affected by 
world commercial interests, it would be 
possible to start the operation of the 
canal at a profit to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and the mercantile world alike, 
and one which would within a reasonable 
time redeem the equity of its private 
owners as promised by Nasser at the 
beginning of the crisis. Such a solution 
should be accepted by, and maintained 
by, commercial and military powers of 
the world preferably, I think, through 
the United Nations. The use of the 
U. N. forces in this emergency is a valu- 
able precedent. It should be continued 
in time, and, if necessary, expanded in 
size. 

This solution would be of value to 
every party to such an agreement. It 
would require the relinquishment of 
arbitrary management of the canal by 
the Egyptian Government. This they 
should be glad to do, but in view of the 
emotional backgrounds of the situation, 
the tension between the Arab world and 
the Western World, it might become 
necessary to go a little further in the 
negotiations. If assistance on the As- 
wan Dam would clinch the bargain, why 
not offer it? 

Mr. President, can we be so besotted 
with military action as a solution to in- 
ternational problems that we neither 
know its ineffectiveness, nor count its 
costs in billions of dollars? Why not 
experiment in this case with other means 
to see if we cannot reap benefits at a 
fraction of the military cost and which 
military action can never provide? 

In. private business matters, even 
though emotions run high, it is consid- 
ered to be the prudent thing to see what 
negotiation can do before placing com- 
plete and final reliance on court action. 
Why is it that in international affairs we 
let pride and frustration of policy and 
other similar crippling influences inter- 
fere with a composition of differing in- 
terests in a negotiated settlement? 

The resolution as reported by the com- 
mittees contains adequate safeguards 
for formal publicity and appropriate 
control for any use proposed to be made 
of the funds which it sets aside. Fur- 
thermore, we have the word of the Sec- 
retary of State that none of the $200 
million will be used upon the Aswan 
Dam. In spite of the sentiments which 
I am now expressing, I do not propose to 
offer any amendments giving the admin- 
istration wider discretion than is given 
by the wording of the resolution before 
the Senate. WhatIam doing, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is trying to bring this body into 
the state of mind where they will prefer 
to accept.a reasonable settlement on 
honorable terms, as against specifying so 
narrow a range within which negotia- 
tions must be carried on that the pos- 
sibility of a desirable settlement will be 
foreclosed. 

The purposes of this talk are, then, 
two: First, to oppose those amendments, 
including the one presently before the 
Senate, which cut out economic aid, and 
second, to ask for what, in my judgment, 
is a more reasonable point of view to- 
ward any future undertakings of the De- 
partment of State in the settlement of 
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this very difficult but not unsolvable sit- 
uation. 

How does this resolution fight com- 
munism? It does so by tying us in with 
hesitating governments by the bonds of 
self-interest. ‘There is no cheaper way; 
there is no better way. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to compliment my 
colleague upon his remarks, especially 
on what he said in the beginning of 
them. He has demonstrated the utter 
fallacy of putting all our hopes for peace 
and stabilization in the Middle East in 
the one basket of military assistance, 
which contains the seeds of force and 
violence, and possibly war. 

I point out that one reason why the 
resolution is before the Senate, and pos- 
sibly the reason which instigated it in 
the first place, is a desire to assure the 
four nations of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey that they will not be left alone, 
either economically or militarily, should 
they be put under great pressure from 
the Communist country to the north. 
Those four countries are considered to be 
very friendly to the United States and, 
very probably, to the Western outlook on 
life. 

One reason why they are friends today 
and are friendly to our point of view is 
that economic and technical assistance 
programs have done immense good in 
those four countries. In other words, 
such programs have succeeded in those 
countries. 

In Iraq, for instance, our programs of 
economic and technical assistance have 
succeeded so well that this year we have 
allocated only $2,300,000 to such pro- 
grams in Iraq, while the Iraqi Govern- 
ment has allocated $238 million of its 
own money, or 99 percent of the total 
amount. That shows how our technical 
and economic assistance programs have 
worked, and indicates that we have made 
friends and allies among the nations. 

I believe that in Jordan and Egypt our 
programs have not worked so well, and 
that those countries are not considered 
to be as stanch allies of the United 
States as are the four countries to which 
I have just referred. But the proper 
solution is not to eliminate economic and 
technical assistance programs in Jordan 
and Egypt; the solution is to make the 
economic and technical assistance pro- 
grams work in those countries as well as 
they have worked in Iraq, Turkey, Paki- 
stan, and, I might add, the small coun- 
try of Lebanon. The solution is to make 
such programs work where they are not 
working today, and not to abandon them. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Vermont. 
I suggest, in support of his point of view, 
that we know that Russia, while always 
preserving its military strength in the 
background, has been making its de- 
fenses by the very means which we, from 
time to time, propose to eliminate. We 
had better watch the operation of those 
policies on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Russia’s main line of in- 
filtration has been in the economic and 
technical fields. - 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Vermont 
yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I desire to 
ask the able Senator from Vermont, to 
whose address I have listened with so 
much interest, whether or not it was true, 
during the consideration of this question 
by the Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services, that many times the 
point was brought up that the $200 mil- 
lion which would be available for mili- 
tary and economic assistance was not as- 
signed to specific items. Some persons 
would say that if we simply have a mili- 
tary proposal, we do not begin to solve the 
problem. Is it not a fact that the purpose 
of the reference to the $200 million is to 
enable the funds to be used in such a 
way as to contribute to the solution of the 
existing problems so that military force 
will not have to be used? 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is a very clear 
statement of the right way in which to 
view the Middle East situation. I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota for 
bringing it out so clearly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
Senator from Vermont had occasion to 
examine the table showing the amount 
of emergency funds which were made 
available to President Roosevelt and 
President Truman in previous years? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have not closely 
examined the figures, but I have a very 
clear recollection that they were of con- 
siderable magnitude. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Vermont to a table which I placed in the 
REcorD only a short time before the Sen- 
ate took a recess yesterday. ‘The table 
appears on page 2776 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I believe it will be of in- 
terest to Senators generally to note from 
the table the fact that months before 
Pearl Harbor, Congress made emergency 
funds available to the then President. 

If the Senator from Vermont will ex- 
amine page 2776 of the REcorp, he will 
find that in the Navy Department Ap- 
propriation Act approved: June 11, 1940, 
18 months before Pearl Harbor, $34 mil- 
lion was made available to the President. 

Again, on June 13, 1940, $66 million— 
making a total of $100 million—was 
made available to President Roosevelt as 
an emergency fund for him to use as he 
saw fit. That also was done 18 months 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Again, on September 9, 1940, 15 or 16 
months before Pearl Harbor, another 
$100 million was made available as an 
emergency fund for the President. 

Again, on March 1, 1941, an urgent 
deficiency. appropriation act, another 
$5 million was made available in the 
same way; also, on May 24, 1941, another 
$15 million. On October 8, 1940, $29,- 
500,000 was made available; and on Oc- 
tober 14, 1940, $10 million was made 
available; and in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act of 1942, approved 
iy 5, 1941, $500,249 was made avail- 
able. 

They aggregate in excess of $250 mil- 
lion, which was made available to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for emergency expendi- 
tures, without the usual restrictions of 
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reporting and auditing—all that being 
done in the name of giving the President 
some emergency funds with which to 
deal with a festering international situ- 
ation. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Vermont yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Vermont yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. First, Mr. 
President, let me express to the Senator 
from Vermont my appreciation of his 
customarily wise and reasonable state- 
ment. 

Then let me ask him this question: In 
his opinion, is it not essential in this 
instance that the economic and military 
provisions of the joint resolution be en- 
acted in the form in which they have 
been reported by the committees, for the 
reason that in this area of tension and 
emotions it is necessary that the nego- 
tiations for the projects which the money 
is designed to further, be conducted 
quietly, and not in front of television 
cameras and not in a situation in which 
no one can yield publicly without losing 
face and prestige at home—so that, 
therefore, an utter stalemate would re- 
sult? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I agree with the 
Senator from New Jersey. It seems to 
me that very poor results would be ob- 
tained in this situation from goldfish- 
bowl operations. We did not request 
such procedure in connection with pre- 
ceding Democratic administrations, as 
has been so ably set forth by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

~ Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to join the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, the Senator from 
New Jersey, and other Senators who have 
complimented the Senator from Vermont 
on the splendid statement he has made 
today, which I think is the most telling 
statement which has been made in sup- 
port of the committee amendment and 
in opposition to the pending amendment 
offered to it by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], on behalf of himself and 
other Senators. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Vermont will agree to the following: Yes- 
terday afternoon we listened to the very 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ByrD] address himself to the pending 
question; and that led him into a dis- 
cussion of our budget, to which he re- 
ferred as the biggest peacetime budget 
in the history of the United States, and 
so forth. 

One who has been around the Capitol 
any time at all hesitates to take issue 
with the Senator from Virginia about 
any matter affecting the fiscal affairs or 
the budget of the United States. How- 
ever, I particularly ask the Senator from 
Vermont whether he agrees with me that 
to call a budget which is approximately 
two-thirds devoted to preparedness and 
security acts, both at home and abroad, 
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a peacetime budget, is hardly a fair 
presentation of the facts. If this were 
indeed a peacetime ‘budget, then the 
proportion set aside for defense, if simi- 
lar to the proportion set aside for the 
same purpose in former years, when we 
were actually at peace, would not be 65 
or 64 percent, but would be a very much 
smaller amount—perhaps 20 percent, or 
at the most 25 percent. So I ask the Sen- 
ator from Vermont whether he agrees 
with me that in considering this very 
vital matter, which really disturbs many 
of our friends on the other side of the 
aisle, we should include both the mili- 
tary-aid and the economic-aid sections 
of the joint resolution as definite weap- 
ons of our foreign policy in a war which 
fortunately is not a shooting war, but is 
really a cold war, and that those weapons 
really are deterrent weapons which may 
lead us farther along the road to peace. 

Mr. FLANDERS. In answer to that 
question, let me say, first, that I join the 
Senator from Connecticut and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia in deep concern over 
the size of this cold-war budget. It is 
enormous. We must find means of cut- 
ting it down safely and constructively. I 
think the way to do so is to begin to 
place more reliance on the less expensive 
means, such as those called for in the 
part of the joint resolution which the 
pending amendment to the committee 
amendment proposes to eliminate. We 
can more surely and more safely reduce 
the tremendous military expenditures 
by. doing a little better work—at not 
greatly increased expense—on the eco- 
nomic assistance and other political 
measures, as distinguished from the mili- 
tary measures. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator from 
Vermont has expressed that point very 
well indeed. I congratulate him on the 
statement he has made. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, as have other Senators; 
and I desire to do so especially because 
it seems to me that today he has pre- 
sented us with a most important sup- 
plement to the remarks made by other 
Senators regarding the vital need of 
having economic-aid provisions included 
in the joint resolution. I believe the 
Senator from Vermont has set forth 
most ably the point that military might 
alone is not the solution or even a step 
toward the solution of these problems, 
and certainly is not a step toward peace. 
Both military and economic aid together 
constitute a plan by the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State, who presented this matter so ably 
to the committees, to lead to peace, be- 
cause the two elements together are a 
deterrent to war, rather than the op- 
posite.. Is not that a correct statement? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes, it is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Vermont for his con- 
tribution. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 
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Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
have concluded my statement, and at 
this time I shall yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
rise to a point of order. I would not do 
so except for the fact that a committee 
hearing which is going on at this moment 
is of vital concern to me. 

I had an understanding that I would 
be recognized following the morning 
hour. Therefore, I shall insist on the 
regular order—in other words, that the 
Senator from Vermont not yield to other 
Senators for the purpose of permitting 
them to make short speeches, but that 
he yield only for questions. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I call for the 
regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Senator from Vermont 
may yield only for a question. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me? I 
assure my colleague that I shall not make 
a speech. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I merely wish to say that 
I have listened with great interest to the 
very remarkable and challenging state- 
ment made today by the Senator from 
Vermont, and also to the interchange of 
ideas which has occurred on the floor. 
Both have been most valuable to us. 

Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order has been requested. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say that the only reason why I 
insisted on the regular order was that we 
have a very important committee hear- 
ing in progress this morning, and I desire 
to get back to it. Arrangements had 
been made whereby I was to have the 
floor after the morning hour. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
I have taken the floor for the purpose of 
protesting against executive encroach- 
ments on the constitutional powers of 
Congress. Nor, I fear, will it be the last. 
A steady erosion of Congress’ rightful 
place in our National Government is 
plainly observable, and the process is 
gaining momentum every day. We must 
never cease trying to reverse this trend. 

But, frankly, I am not optimistic. To 
me nothing is so discouraging, nothing 
so frightening, as that only a small mi- 
nority of this body is resisting this latest 
attempt by the executive branch, per- 
haps the most blatant yet, to usurp con- 
gressional prerogatives.. Of course, I re- 
fer to the Middle East resolution now 
before the Senate. 

I do not propose, at this stage of the 
debate on the resolution, to undertake 
a detailed survey of recent events in the 
Middle East. The historical facts which 
have led up to the present crisis in that 
area are not in dispute. Nor do I think 
there is any substantial disagreement 
as to the nature of the problem these 
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facts have created. The problem can be 
stated in terms of these propositions: 

First, the deterioration of British and 
French influence and. power in the Mid- 
die East, which began after the Second 
World War and was consummated by 
the humiliating withdrawal of British 
and French troops from Suez last De- 
cember, creating a power vacuum in 
that area. 

Second, the Soviet Union, which has 
long sought to dominate and commu- 
nize the Middle East, is now successfully 
exploiting that power vacuum. By skill- 
fully playing off Arab against Jew, and 
Arab against Arab, the Communists 
have succeeded in making several Mid- 
dle East States dependent, militarily and 
politically, upon the Soviet Union. Egypt 
and Syria have already cast their lot, 
irrevocably it would seem, with the 
Kremlin. And, of course, the penetra- 
tion continues. By infiltration, by sub- 
version, by intrigues, by shipments of 
arms to pro-Soviet regimes, the Com- 
munists are making alarming progress 
toward conquest of the entire Middle 
East area. - 

Third, Communist conquest of the 
Middle East would, as we know, be a 
severe blow to the free world, perhaps a 
mortal blow. The economies of West- 
ern Europe are dependent upon the oil 
reserves in the Middle East, and upon 
the Suez Canal. American air bases in 
that area, Moreover, are an integral and 
vital part of our own defense arrange- 
ments. 

Therefore, fourth, the United States is 
faced with the immediate necessity of 
finding means of checking the spread of 
Soviet influence in the Middle East. 

I do not recite these propositions, Mr. 
President, for the purpose of educating 
anyone. They are, I think, self-evident. 
I state them by way of preface, for I 
want the record to be absolutely clear 
that my opposition to the resolution 
which we are considering is not the re- 
sult of an underestimation of the gravity 
of the situation in the Middle East, or of 
a misunderstanding of the nature—al- 
though there is a question on that 
point—of the problem that confronts the 
United States. I want the record to 
show that it is precisely on the basis of 
this analysis of the Middle East situa- 
tion that I have vigorously opposed the 
administration’s Middle East policies 
since the seizure of the Suez Canal last 
July. 

I believed last July, and I so stated, 
that Egypt had fallen within the Soviet 
orbit—and there can be no question 
about that—and that Colonel Nasser had 
become a tool of Soviet policy. 

I believed throughout the succeeding 
months, and have so stated repeatedly— 
and I may say sometimes those state- 
ments have not made me too popular 
with those at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, in the White House, al- 
though that does not concern me too 
much—that the way to prevent the So- 
viet Union from filling the power vacuum 
in the Middle East was to encourage 
Britain and France to reestablish their 


influence in the area, by armed force if ` 


necessary, rather than to stab them in 
the back, as we did. 
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I believed, and so stated, that when 
Britain and France decided to bring 
Nasser to heel last November this was 
perhaps the last chance of maintaining 
a Western foothold. in the Middle East. 
I perhaps should say a foothold by the 
free world, rather than the Western 
World. 

And when the United States decided 
to join hands with the Soviet Union in 
a successful effort to force the British 
and French to retreat, I believed, and so 
stated at that time, that we committed 
one of the greatest blunders in our dip- 
lomatic history. 

Mr. President, an elementary under- 
standing of the power factors involved 
in the Middle East indicates a need for 
a United States policy that supports the 
British and French position rather than 
attempts to undermine it. But under- 
mine it we did, and, I am afraid, once 
and for all. 

It is now up to the United States to 
develop a new policy that will salvage the 
ruins—ruins that have been, in large 
measure, of our own making. The ques- 
tion now before the Senate is whether 
the Middle East Resolution, the so-called 
Eisenhower doctrine, is such a policy. I 
maintain that it is not. Furthermore, 
it strikes a blow at the very heart of our 
system of constitutional government. 

The Eisenhower doctrine—I hesitate 
to refer to it as the Eisenhower doctrine; 
I should refer to it as the palace guard 
doctrine—is not a solution to Middle 
East problems. It is simply a device by 
which Congress would delegate to the 
executive branch of its own responsibil- 
ity to find solutions to those problems. 

The President, by this resolution, is 
asking Congress to do two things: first, 
to make additional funds available for 
assistance programs in the Middle East; 
second, to authorize the President to 
send American armed forces into battle 
at the discretion of the palace guard. 
This second request is by all odds the 
more important, and my remarks this 
afternoon will be devoted primarily to 
this subject. 

Let us note, to begin with, that this 
request for authority to use American 
troops whenever and wherever the Pres- 
ident wants to do so does not go to the 
heart of the problem in the Middle East. 
The major danger in the Middle East is 
not an armed invasion by the Soviet 
Union, but, rather, the traditional tactics 
of Communist conquest—namely, in- 
trigue, subversion, and infiltration. To 
suggest that our problems in the Middle 
East will be solved by sending American 
armed forces into action is to misunder- 
stand the problem altogether. It is like 
trying to fight termites with a sledge- 
hammer. 

There is, of course, always the possi- 
bility that the Red army will march into 
the Middle East. But granting that pos- 
sibility, no explanation has ever been 
given by administration spokesmen as to 
why Congress could not be consulted 


. when and if such an invasion occurs. It 


would take the President roughly 3 to 4 
minutes to drive in his limousine from 
the White House to Capitol Hill, and 
request, if he thought it were necessary, 
a declaration of war. Let us remember 
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that the President is not asking for 
standby authority while Congress is out ~ 
of session. He is suggesting, while Con- 
gress is in session, that it abdicate its 
constitutional responsibility to decide 
whether or not this country should go to 
war. 

If this is true—if Congress can cope 
with an invasion if it occurs, why this 
extraordinary request for Presidential 
authority to send American troops into 
battle at his discretion? The answer 
given by administration spokesmen is 
that if the Russians really were planning 
a military invasion, an expression of 
Congressional intention to resist overt 
Communist aggression in the Middle 
East would be valuable as a deterrent. 

This argument, I concede, makes a 
certain amount of sense—not a great 
deal, mind you—as I do not believe the 
Kremlin leaders were ever in doubt as 
to what the United States would do in 
the event of a Soviet invasion of the 
Middle East. 

But as I say, let us concede that there 
is some merit in the contention that an 
explicit expression of Congress’ inten- 
tions would be valuable as a deterrent. 
Very well; why did the President not ask 
for that? Why did he not suggest that 
Congress resolve that Congress regard 
the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of the Middle East states as vital to 
the security of the United States, and 
that Congress is prepared to use Ameri- 
can armed forces to resist a Soviet at- 
tack. Why did the President request 
that Congress give him the authority to 
resist the attack, or not to resist it, as his 
palace guard sees fit? I have no confi- 
dence in the palace guard, while I do 
have some confidence in the President. 
This—in the light of the administration’s 
past record of appeasement and re- 
treat—would provide a lesser deterrent 
to Soviet aggression, in my opinion, than 
if Congress were to state, unqualifiedly, 
that it is determined to resist Commu- 
nist aggression in the Middle East, come 
what may—without, however, letting the . 
ultimate power of decision out of Con- 
gress’ hands. 

The men in the Kremlin are not likely 
to forget that the administration con- 
cluded an armistice in Korea in the face 
of the unanimous judgment of our mili- 
tary commanders that we could have 
won that war if it were not for the po- 
litical decision by our Government to 
appease the Communists. The Kremlin - 
is not likely to forget that the adminis- 
tration supported the surrender of half 
of Indochina to the Communists, an 
agreement that consigned 12 million hu- 
man beings to Communist slavery. The 
Kremlin is not likely to forget that the 
administration took the lead in pressur- 
ing Britain and France to retreat from 
Suez when victory over Nasser was within © 
their grasp. I firmly believe that we 
would give the Soviet Union a far 
stronger warning against attempting an 
invasion of the Middle East if we were to 
leave the power of ultimate decision in 
Congress’ hands rather than authorize 
the White House palace guard to ap- 
pease the Soviet Union in the event the 
administration should decide, once again, 
to knuckle under. 
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If this resolution is passed, as it now 
stands, there is no guaranty against ad- 
ditional American men being sent over- 
seas under the infamous Status of Forces 
Treaty and similar executive agreements. 
As you know, Mr. President, I have 
always been thoroughly opposed to these 
agreements which deprive our service- 
men of their constitutional rights when 
they are serving their country overseas, 
and subject them to the frequently un- 
just and barbaric criminal procedures of 
foreign lands. But the problem becomes 
even more serious when we are contem- 
plating sending large numbers of troops 
into the Arabic naticns of the Middle 
East. 

In one Arabic country—and I call this 
particularly to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and to every mother in the country 
whose boy we may draft—the penalty for 
stealing an orange from a goat cart is 
cutting off the hand of the thief. We 
would turn our boys over to that kind 
of a system of justice. 

How can I, a United States Senator, 
justify a vote for sending American boys 
abroad when our Government deliber- 
ately permits forcign governments to 
subject our boys to cruel and unjust pun- 
ishment without lifting a finger to pro- 
tect them? 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, an article written by Repre- 
sentative Frank T. Bow and published in 
the American Legion magazine of Janu- 
ary 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We LEARNED ABOUT JAP PRISONS FROM THE 
INSIDE—WHaAT HAPPENS WHEN GI’s ARE 
SURRENDERED TO FOREIGN COURTS 
(As told to Congressman FRANK T. Bow) 
“When I stretched out my arms I could 

reach across my cell from wall to wall, and 

lying on the floor with arms over my head 

I could touch one end with my toes. There 

was a narrow bed, a washbasin on the wall, 

and a bucket to use for a toilet. This pri- 
vate cell of mine was in death row, next to 
the gallows, of Fukuoka Prison, Japan, where 

I spent the first 4 months of my sentence 

of imprisonment in solitary confinement.” 

Ed was describing to me the cell in which 
he started to serve the sentence imposed 
upon him by a Japanese court, which tried 
him for assault and robbery. He and Bill 
had called at my office to give me the story 
of their experiences in Japan at first hand. 
Bill is from my congressional district and 
when I first learned he had been tried and 
convicted in Japan I endeavored to persuade 
him to appeal his case, but he refused. Now 
he wanted to explain why. 

Neither boy made any effort to excuse his 
offense. Each had been drinking, probably 
to the point where their actions are not now 
too clear to them. With a companion or 
two, and no money, they engaged transporta- 
tion; one a ricksha, the other a taxi. At 
some point there was a scuffle with the driver 
of each vehicle over payment, and the drivers 
claimed to have been robbed. Assault and 
robbery of taxi drivers is a popular accusa- 
tion in both Japan and France. 

Ed said he never saw the ricksha driver 
again, although he heard his name men- 
tioned in court. 


The day he went to trial he was handed a. 


piece of paper in Japanese with a type- 
written translation in English which stated 
the charges against him. He had been vis- 
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ited the day before by an American officer, 
accompanied by a Japanese lawyer who had 
been appointed by the court. This lawyer 
was in a great hurry, saying he would have 
only one chance to plead for Ed and would 
have to have all his argument written out 
in advance to hand the court; therefore 
he wanted to get it done. 

“There were a lot of statements on paper 
to be read in court by the prosecutor,” Ed 
said. “Then the court interpreter was sup- 
posed to translate these to me. He was an 
old man and I could not understand him. 
Everything was in writing. There were no 
witnesses in court to testify except my own 
character witnesses. There were three 
judges, some of whom seemed to be sleeping 
part of the time. At noon there was a re- 
cess, and after that one of the judges did 
not come back and another judge took his 
place. The last three found me guilty and 
sentenced me about 5 days later. I think I 
was the first American to be sentenced in 
Japan.” 

Ed was sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment 
and did not appeal his case. He thought 
instead of spending time in jail waiting for 
an appeal to be heard he had better start to 
serve the sentence. Bill confirmed the pos- 
sibility of delay. After he was tried and 
convicted, he did appeal his case and lost. 
But it had taken 6 months for this appeal. 
That was the reason he would not go further 
when I urged him to do so. 

The story of Bill’s trial is similar to Ed’s 
except that the taxi driver appeared in court 
and Bill’s trial was stretched out in several 
short sessions over a month’s time. He was 
not given a copy of the charges against him 
until the day of the trial, and the interpreter 
was not understandable. Two companions 
of Bill’s were not tried, a fact which still 
puzzles him. His sentence was 3 years. 

“I was really scared that first 4 months 
in solitary in Fukuoka Prison,” said Ed. 
“When I first arrived I was given a 2-hour talk 
on the rules I had to observe and was told re- 
peatedly that I would be punished severely 
if I broke any rule. I didn’t know what the 
punishment might be. But almost every day 
I could hear and see through the peephole 
in my door the Japanese guards beating up 
a Japanese prisoner who was in solitary 
across the corridor from me. This man had 
a leather muzzle fastened over his mouth 
and his hands were handcuffed behind him. 
In solitary in this condition I could not see 
how he could break any rules; so I was 
mighty careful. 

“There was snow on the ground when I 
was taken to Fukuoka Prison in March, and 
there was no heat in my cell. All my cloth- 
ing had been replaced with thin cotton pants 
and shirt. My socks and boots were taken 
from me, and I was given some paperlike 
soles which fastened on my feet with 
thongs. 
by putting my blankets around me, but 
when a guard discovered this my blankets 
were taken away each morning and returned 
at night. 

“No one in the Army visited us until after 
the provost marshal at the airbase learned 
there were Americans in the prison. He 
came on his own, bringing magazines and 
books. When a major in the Army Medical 
Corps visited the prison we wished he hadn’t. 
I happened to be in the corridor when he 
was talking to a guard who complained about 
the cost of taking care of the Americans. 
He mentioned the one egg and bottle of 
milk we had been getting each morning as 
an example. The major told him that this 
was unnecessary, that one egg every 3 days 
was sufficient. After that we got fried, 
boiled, or raw onions 2 out of 3 days, and 
finally no egg at all. 

“I was allowed out of solitary every day 
for about 20 minutes to walk up and down 
the corridor between the cells, and was taken 
once a week to bathe. All my meals were 
brought to me by a Japanese prisoner; so 


During the day I tried to keep warm ` 
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the food was usually cold. We had cabbage, 
potatoes, bread, and rice for the main meal, 
with fish at times or animal intestines. For 
a brief spell we had a small piece of meat 
three times a week which didn’t taste bad. 
When I asked what it was the guard said 
it was dog; so I didn’t eat it any more. Then 
they quit giving it out.” 

Ed said he was kept in solitary confine- 
ment because the Japanese said they were 
afraid of the Americans. Later they claimed 
they could not find work for him. It was 
not part of his sentence to be a solitary. 
They finally put him to work in a basket 
factory and then he got his army boots back. 

Regrettably our own Defense Department 
does not- admit confinement in this type of 
cell to be extra punishment. In excusing 
Japanese prisons to Congress the Depart- 
ment referred to this type of cell as an 
“individual” cell as if it were a privilege 
to occupy one. The report the Defense De- 
partment made to Congress on the prison at 
Fuchu is filled with inaccuracies. 

Bill first met Ed in Fuchu Prison. Bill 
was starting to serve his sentence and Ed 
was transferred there as part of a program 
to confine all Americans in one prison. Bill 
had a month of solitary confinement before 
being put to work in an ink factory. He had 
several other periods in solitary. 

When the bread which was baked in the 
prison got so dirty and full of foreign matter 
as to be unfit to eat, Bill and Ed and six 
other Americans refused to eat it. The Jap- 
anese considered this as a strike and sent 
6 of the 8 to solitary. The two that were not 
sent were colored boys. “The Japanese 
thought they could work up some prejudice 
that way,” Bill said. 

“While working in the kitchen I once asked 
a guard for some soap to wash mess dishes 
because they were so greasy. When he re- 
fused I jokingly called him ‘Kitchinbo.’ I 
think that is a word for ‘cheap’ or ‘tight.’ ” 
Bill explained. The guard got mad and 
told the head guard, which got me another 
6 or 7 days in solitary. 

“If you were working at Fuchu you lived 
in a large cell with seven others and ate in 
a mess hall,” Bill continued. “There was a 
large table in the center of each cell with 
eight chairs around it. We slept on the floor 
on pads about an inch thick which were 
rolled up with the blankets during the day 
and arranged in rows, four bundles on each 
side of the room. The beds had to be made 
up each night and were so close to each 
other we had difficulty in avoiding stepping 
on each other if we moved around. The 
toilets in Fuchu cells were flush toilets, sunk 
in the floor, discharging on the ground out- 
side right under the window.” 

The cells were not heated at Fuchu, though 
there were stoves in the workrooms. In 
March, after the winter was almost over, the 
Japanese started to issue hot water bottles to 
the prisoners, “They started filling these 
bottles about 3 o’clock and they were de- 
livered to the cells at 5,” Ed explained. “You 
got to bed as early as you could to keep warm, 
but usually about 7 o’clock; so there wasn’t 
much heat left in a bottle then. I’ve kicked 
mine out on the floor many times. I’ve 
known water to freeze in the cells.” 

Fuchu was damp as well as cold. Ed said 
some of his possessions got moldy. The boys 
didn’t think that the blankets were ever 
washed while they were there, although Bill 
said they were taken away in summer. 

Other food besides the bread was pretty 
bad too. Bill remarked, “At dinner and 
supper we would have some kind of ground 
stuff in a patty. It might be ground beef 
intestines, or whale, but it smelled so bad 
you couldn’t eat it.” Ed said he could see 
trucks delivering food at times from where 
he was working in the cell blocks, and “Some 
of it was so rotted it had turned green. It 
was mostly intestines, whale, squid or some- 
thing like that.” 
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Prisoners are not allowed to smoke in 
Japanese prisons. 
57 days in solitary confinement in Yokusuka 
Prison. This was the prison which was said 
to have central heat and to which all Ameri- 
cans were to be transferred from Fuchu. 
Because he had been working in the cell 
blocks at Fuchu, Ed was one of those selected 
to go ahead and clean up and prepare the 
new quarters. There he got some cigarettes 
from a Japanese guard. About a month later 
he was told that his violation was known, 
and he was confined alone for 14 days of 
investigation. This was followed by a 10- 
day sentence and a long wait until the Japa- 
nese condescended to put him to work. 

Here was revealed the attitude of Japanese 
toward Americans. Bill mentioned, “I had a 
number of conversations at my cell door 
with the assistant custody officer about my 
application for work which I had sent to his 
superior. He said he knew his chief had it 
on his desk but that I should keep on mak- 
ing the applications. I told him this would 
look as if I was begging and I wouldn’t do it. 
He said, ‘Sometimes it pays to beg.’ The 
Japanese tried to make Americans beg for 
everything, but I never would.” 

The Japanese like their role of jailers, pos- 
sibly the more because they had so recently 
been a conquered nation. By claiming that 
the Americans were dangerous, and then re- 
ducing them to supplicants, they could pose 
as lion tamers. This was evident whenever 
the prisoners could be exhibited to the pub- 
lic. 

“The Japs never moved an American out- 
side the prison without first handcuffing 
him,” Ed said. ‘‘Then a rope was tied around 
his waist and fastened to the handcuffs. The 
prisoner could then only move his hands a 
few inches. If more than one prisoner was 
moved, they would be fastened to each other 
by ropes. When I was moved to Fuchu, two 
of us traveled this way for 24 hours on the 
train, with 4 guards, and we were paraded 
through the railroad station in Tokyo man- 
acled and roped together. 

There were 55 Americans in Fuchu Prison 
when it was decided to move them to Yoku- 
suka. The Japanese made a continuing pro- 
duction of the transfer, moving a few prison- 
ers at a time by bus, about a 4-hour trip. “I 
was one of the first four moved,” commented 
Ed. “We were manacied and roped together, 
in a bus with seven Japanese guards and 
prison officials. The bus was preceded by a 
motorcycle policeman and an armored car, 
with two other cars loaded with guards and 
another policeman following us.” 

Ed and Bill did not know anything about 
House Joint Resolution 309, which I had in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives in 
May 1955, which would have directed the 
President to try to reclaim the criminal juris- 
diction over our troops abroad. When our 
diplomats arranged to surrender this juris- 
diction to the Japanese, they gave no thought 
to prison conditions in Japan or to the laws 
and procedure to which our boys might fall 
victim. When the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee arranged hearings on my resolu- 
tion, the Defense Department paid more at- 
tention to our boys in prison or awaiting 
trial abroad. The move to Yokusuka Prison 
was probably one result of this, in an effort 
to provide a little warmth for American pris- 
oners. Then, too, the criminal laws of Japan 
were finally translated by the Defense De- 
partment shortly before this move. 

The so-called central heating in Yokusuka 
prison was a disappointment, the boys said. 
Running through the cells was a single 3- 
inch pipe to which small metal fins were 
attached for a space of about 2 feet in each 
cell. The steam was turned on at about 4 
o’clock each afternoon and there was some 
warmth in the pipe for several hours, barely 
taking the chill off. Ed often sat on the 
pipe for warmth. 


This brought Ed another 
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The steampipes really had too much cold 
to overcome. The floors in Yokusuka were 
wood, with many large cracks through which 
you could see the ground. The light and 
cold came through holes in the foundation. 
The men had beds to sleep on here, with rice 
straw mattresses. They were fortunate to 
get off the floor for enormous rats would 
come up through the wooden floors into the 
cells. Several rats had to be killed in the 
cells. 

The fact that the Defense Department 
stepped up the visits by officers who were 
to check the prison conditions and consult 
with the prisoners did the American prison- 
ers little good. Some officers were easily 
hoodwinked. One major was shown the food 
served to the guards; the Japs claimed it was 
prison fare. The major called the men liars 
when they described the dirty and rotted 
food they were getting. Another officer told 
our prisoners that everything was fine, that 
he could see nothing wrong, that he thought 
they were better off than they would have 
been in an American detention area or in 
prison at home. 

Bill was criticized by one of these visitors 
for not having any pride in his appearance. 
The officer ignored the fact that Bill was not 
allowed to bathe or shave oftener than once 
a week, a period shortened in summer to 
every 5 days. Bill was caught with his whisk- 
ers out! 

Ed reported that two different American 
officers were not deceived. Each found con- 
ditions as described by the men to be true, 
and.each complained to the prison authori- 
ties and promised action from American 
headquarters. Neither of these officers was 
allowed to make more than two visits. They 
were replaced by other officers more con- 
cerned about the good will of the Japanese 
than the conditions surrounding the pris- 
oners. Bill and Ed can scarcely. be criti- 
cized for the belief that the higher command 
in Japan was not very sympathetic to their 
situation. 

The American prisoners, having gotten no- 
where through their own visiting officers, 
tried to present their grievances to the 
warden. He refused to see them. Finally 
they all staged a sitdown strike by refusing 
to leave the messhall on one occasion. It 
was then arranged that a committee of three 
might see the warden in his office. Ed was 
one of the committee. They took with them 
a Japanese-American who had been a civilian 
employee of the Army and was then serving 
a 5-month sentence for a traffic violation. 
The nisei translated to the warden a long 
list of requested improvements, which in- 
cluded more recreation, more reading mate- 
rial, increased mailing privileges, better food, 
permission to bathe and shave more fre- 
quently. The warden promised everything, 
Ed said, but did nothing. 

Ed thinks his being one of this commit- 
tee and his refusal at all times to act as a 
beggar probably delayed his release from 
prison at least 7 months. He became eligible 
for parole under Japanese regulations long 
before they would grant him a hearing. 

The report made by Ed and Bill must be 
curtailed in this narrative. I shall only refer 
to the indifference of the Japanese to the 
health of the prisoners, the inadequate and 
incompetent medical and dental treatment 
furnished them. I am also going to skip 
over the beatings of American prisoners 
which occurred on slight provocation. It 
seems that any guard who felt affronted by 
an American could by a blast of his whistle 
have as many as 30 guards converge on the 
hapless prisoner. Each guard apparently 
felt that face saving then required him to 
push or strike the prisoner with anything 
available. Some men still carry scars on their 
wrists where the manacles cut into the flesh 
as they struggled through such beatings. 

Ed and Bill don’t think that all Americans 
are together in one prison now. Before they 
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left Yokusuka the Japanese had shipped six 
Americans back to Fuchu on the ground that 
they were troublemakers. There are other 
Americans in jails scattered around Japan 
who are waiting the results of appeals or 
serving sentences. 

Of course, I have not referred to Ed and 
Bill by their true names. They are having 
enough difficulty getting jobs because of 
their conviction and imprisonment abroad, 
and I feel they should not have the finger of 
shame pointed at them unnecessarily. Both 
boys, however, are willing, and even anxious, 
to appear before any congressional commit- 
tee that may be interested in hearing the 
truth about the treatment of our soldiers in 
Japan. I hope that in the next session of 
Congress there will be such a committee, 
and that a resolution such as House Joint 
Resolution 309 will be presented to Congress 
for action. - 

I wish that the State Department repre- 
sentatives, who made the Agreement with 
Japan and the NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment, might have been in my office to 
answer Ed’s last question: “What happened 
to my constitutional rights?” he asked. 
“Right after I was arrested an army officer 
told me that I had lost my constitutional 
rights. We had ancestors who fought for 
those rights. Soldiers have always fought 
for them. I was willing to fight for them. 
I think they’re great. I was deprived of 
them. I can’t understand why soldiers 
should lose them anywhere. If you can 
take them away from men who are defend- 
ing these rights, then isn’t everybody in the 
United States in danger of losing them?” 

Perhaps the 19 members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee who voted against 
reporting House Joint Resolution 309 to the 
House for action should ponder Ed’s ques- 
tion, too. : 


Mr. McCARTHY.. While the Status of 
Forces Treaty, the part of it which gives 
criminal jurisdiction over our uniformed 
men to foreign nations, is in existence— 
I refer not only to the Status of Forces 
Treaty but also to the executive agree- 
ments covering other nations—while 
they are in existence I shall never under 
any circumstances vote to send an Amer- 
ican boy to a foreign soil. 

I believe every American uniformed 
man drafted into the service must know 
that he carries the full prestige and 
power of this Nation on his shoulders 
when he goes overseas. We owe the same 
duty to our soldiers that they owe to 
their country. I wish I could say that 
our country has a record of honoring its 
duty to our fighting men. But as every- 
one knows, 467 American servicemen— 
and they are the forgotten men, and 467 
is the latest number by sworn testimony 
of officials of the Department of Defense 
and the Department of State—are now 
languishing in Communist dungeons or 
have not been accounted for, because our 
Government has not had the moral cour- 
age to enforce the terms of the Korean 
armistice. 

Until that blight on our national 
honor has been wiped out, and until the 
infamous Status of Forces Treaty and 
similar executive agreements are re- 
pealed, I for one will never vote for a 
resolution which would authorize the 
President or anyone else to send addi- 
tional troops overseas without the pro- 
tection of our Constitution. 

Let me now turn to the third reason 
I am opposed to this delegation of the 
warmaking powers of Congress, namely, 
that it violates the Constitution. 
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The Committee on Foreign Relations 
made a change in the original language 
of the resolution, which was intended, 
evidently, to overcome the constitutional 
objections to the resolution. However, 
if that was the intention, I submit it 
was wholly unsuccessful. Let me read 
the relevant part of the resolution as 
it now stands: 

The United States regards as vital to 
the national interest and world peace the 
preservation of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the nations of the Middle East. 
To this end if the President determines the 
necessity thereof, the United States is pre- 
pared to use armed forces. 


In other words, Congress is being asked 
to say, first, that it regards the inde- 
pendence of the Middle East states as 
vital to the United States interests, and, 
second, that if the President—which 
does not mean Ike; I have no quarrel 
with him; it means the palace guard— 
decides we should go to war to protect 
these interests, the United States will, 
thereupon, do so. What is this but a 
clear-cut grant to the President of the 
right to decide whether the United 
States should go to war? Yet, does not 
our Constitution provide that Congress, 
2nd only Congress, shall have the power 
to declare war? 

I am not denying, of course, that the 
President, as Commander in Chief, has, 
in some circumstances, the power to send 
American forces into action without the 
prior sanction of Congress. But, as I 
read the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court. decisions interpreting the Consti- 
tution, the line senarating what the 
Commander in Chief may do and may 
not do is very clear. He may employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
to defend American lives and American 
property. 

He may not, however, undertake of- 
fensive operations or operations to de- 
fend a foreign nation. If such opera- 
tions are to be undertaken, Congress 
must make the decision. This, in the 
constitutional context, amounts to one 
thing, that is, that without the prior ap- 
"proval of Congress the palace guard can- 
not commit the sons of American 
mothers to engage in war in foreign 
lands. 

The President is clearly within his 
rights in ordering American armed 
forces to fight back when they are under 
attack, or when American property is 
under attack. There can be no question 
about that. To go further than that and 
to maintain that the President has the 
power to use our Armed Forces to “pro- 
tect American interests,” as the phrase 
goes, is to obliterate altogether the dis- 
tinction between defensive and offensive 
operations. For any offensive war, any 
war to defend a foreign nation, can ob- 
viously be justified in terms of “protect- 
ing American interests.” Once we ack- 
nowledge the right of the palace guard 
to send American forces into battle 
whenever they believe “American inter- 
ests” to be in danger, we will have ren- 
dered utterly meaningless the constitu- 
tional provision giving Congress alone 
the power to declare war. 

This resolution is not restricted to the 
defense of American lives and American 
property. It contemplates that the 
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President will send our armed forces 
into action in the event a foreign coun- 
try is attacked by the Soviet Union. It 
attempts, in other words, to give to the 
President a power that the Constitution 
gave to Congress. But Congress cannot 
divest itself of its constitutional powers. 

Such an alteration of the constitu- 
tional scheme can be accomplished only 
by an amendment to the Constitution. 

Since it is for Congress, not for the 
President, to decide when and if we 
should go to war, I am offering an 
amendment to the resolution which 
would delete the phrase: “If the Presi- 
dent determines the necessity thereof.” 
The resolution would then read: 

The United States regards as vital to the 
national interests and world peace the pres- 
ervation and independence of the nations of 
the Middle East. To this end, the United 
States is prepared to use armed forces to 
assist any nation or group of nations re- 
questing assistance against armed aggression 
from any country controlled by international 
communism. 


I am offering this amendment not be- 
cause it will make the resolution more 
palatable to me, but because I think it 
will improve it. 

The language I propose states, as 
plainly as it is possible to state it, the 
determination of Congress to oppose 
Soviet aggression. in the Middle East. 
Thus, the deterrent requested by the ad- 
ministration is provided, but without an 
unconstitutional delegation of congres- 
sional powers. 

I might add that this is substantially 
the language recommended by the 
Speaker of the House, Mr. RAYBURN, sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Let me make my position clear: If this 
amendment, in substance, is not adopted, 
I can, under no circumstances, support 
the resolution. My oath of office re- 
quires that I exercise continuing discre- 
tion in matters that are the proper con- 
cern of Congress. I am not empowered, 
indeed, I am forbidden, to delegate that 
discretion to anyone. 

And I wonder, Mr. President, how any 
Member of this body can justify this 
delegation of power? 

I know it is very likely that my good 
friends of the press will headline my 
statement as a fight against President 
Eisenhower. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. I have no personal ani- 
mosity toward him. I have raised my 
right hand and taken about the same 
oath that the President has taken to de- 
fend this country against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. I must fulfill 
that oath regardless of who is in the 
White House. Even if my great and 
good friend the late Bob Taft were 
President, I imagine there would be a 
number of occasions when I would feel I 
had to oppose some of his policies—and 
being acquainted with the rights and 
duties of a United States Senator, that is 
exactly what he would want me to do. 

As a matter of fact, when we were in 
the Senate together I did oppose Taft on 
a matter very close to his heart. I 
thought that Taft’s housing bill was, in 
some respects, inadequate, and, in others, 
too costly and unrealistic. As a result, 
I rewrote the entire housing act, which, 
incidentally, passed the Senate without 
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a single dissenting vote. Bob Taft bore 
me no ill will for that; in fact, as I have 
indicated, he ended up supporting my 
bill. I donot, obviously, insist that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower adopt my views. But 
I do insist that the differences of opinion 
between us be resolved on the merits of 


- the issues that separate us. 


I mention this, Mr. President, to spike 
any statements that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, this is a personal contest with the 
President of the United States. I do not 
care who temporarily passes across the 
public scene; while I am here I shall 
abide by my oath. And that is what I 
am doing today. 

It has been argued that the President 
has promised to consult congressional 
leaders should he deem it necessary to 
use American armed forces. I am won- 
dering if the President had reference to 
the kind of consultation with Congress 
that took place last week when the 
President flew back from his Georgia va- 
cation to discuss the question of impos- 
ing sanctions on Israel. The President 
conferred with congressional leaders 
and found, so it has been reported, that 
they were unanimously opposed to im- 
posing sanctions on Israel as long as 
Russian aggression in Hungary and In- 
dian aggression in Kashmir went un- 
punished. 

Yet, Mr. President, within a matter of 
hours—and I should like to have the 
attention of the very able Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], because I am sure 
this is something which may concern 
him—within a matter of hours the Pres- 
ident went before the American people, 
in the face of this determined congres- 
sional opposition, and declared that the 
administration was prepared to support 
sanctions against Israel. 

That is the type of consultation we are 
being promised now as Members of Con- 
gress. 

Yes, Congress may be consulted, pro 
forma; but what reason is there to sup- 
pose that the administration has any 
intention of deferring to the views of 
Congress? 

When we come down to it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why should the administration pay 
any attention to Congress, once this 
resolution is adopted? If we pass the 
resolution as it now stands, the Presi- 
dent will, as a matter of law, be entitled 
to lead this country into war or not, as 
he sees fit. We will have given the ad- 
ministration what it wants; namely, a 
guaranty that Congress will stay out of 
the picture for the duration of the Mid- 
dle East crisis. 

Let me hasten to add that the admin- 
istration is not asking for an entirely 
free hand in this matter. While it wants 
to be free of congressional control, it is 
evidently determined to subject Amer- 
ican foreign policy to United Nations 
control. Let me read a paragraph from 
the President’s address to Congress on 
January 5: 

These measures— 


Meaning the employment of American 
armed forces— 
would have to be consonant with the treaty 
obligations of the United States—including 
the Charter of the United Nations, and with 
any action or recommendations of the United 
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Nations. They would also, if armed attack 
occurs, be subject to the overriding authority 
of the United Nations Security Council in 
accordance with the charter. 


I invite any Senator to read any differ- 
ent meaning into those incredible words 
than that in the event of an armed at- 
tack in the Middle East by the Soviet 
Union, the administration’s decision to 
resist or not to resist that attack would 
be subject to a decision of the United 
Nations Security Council, which, of 
course, would be subject to the Soviet 
veto. 

It has been suggested, however, that 
the President did not really mean what 
he said. What the President really 
meant, Secretary Dulles has said, was 
that, in the event of a Soviet attack, he 
would take the matter to the United Na- 
tions Security Council—not to Congress, 
mind you, but to the United Nations 
Security Council—to see if the Secu- 
rity Council would support collective 
action against the aggression. If such a 
motion were vetoed by the Soviet Union, 
according to Dulles, the administration 
would be prepared to go ahead on its own 
under article 51 of the charter. I do not 
know what the President meant; I know 
only what he said in a formal address to 
Congress which was presumably gone 
over extremely carefully, word by word, 
comma by comma, by the President, or 
if not by him, by his staff. On the basis 
of that statement, I am unwilling to run 
the risk of voting for a resolution that is 
intended to subordinate American for- 


eign policy to the veto power of Commu- 


nist Russia. 

But putting that point aside, no claim 
has been made that the President did not 
mean what he said in the first sentence 
of that paragraph when he asserted that 
any action we would take under this reso- 
lution would have to be consonant with 
“any action or recommendations of the 
United Nations.” That statement can 
have no other meaning than that if the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
should decide by a resolution that Soviet 
aggression should not be opposed, the 
administration would feel obliged not to 
resist the aggression. 

Is there not something wrong here, Mr. 
President? Is there not something 
wrong when we are told (a) that the 
situation is so urgent in the Middle East 
that the Congress must be deprived of its 
right to participate in the making of 
American foreign policy and must sur- 
render its war powers, but (b) that 
American policy must be subject to a 
veto of the United Nations, including 
Soviet Russia—that aimless, hypocritical, 
pettifogging organization in which the 
balance of power is held by Communists 
and neutralists? Did anyone in this body 
believe, when the Senate ratified the 
United Nations Charter, that the United 
Nations was to be given a veto over Amer- 
ican foreign policy? If ratification of 
the charter had been understood to mean 
that, I feel it would have been rejected by 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I may say that I am in- 
creasingly disturbed by the apparent 


recognition of Dag Hammarskjold as the . 


Secretary of State of the United States. 
The United States does nothing in for- 
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eign policy unless Dag Hammarskjold is 
first consulted. I always thought the 
position of Secretary of State was so 
important that the man who was acting 
as the Secretary of State would come 
before the Senate to have his nomination 
either confirmed or rejected. But that is 
not the situation as of today. 

Now the United Nations has become a 
power superior to the Government of 
the United States. The administration 
is urging—and it does so increasingly, 
day after day, on almost all matters of 
foreign policy—that the United States 
must subordinate its own policy to the 
decisions of the United Nations. The 
administration maintains that we must 
follcw the lead of the United Nations 
as a matter of moral principle. But 
what kind of principle is that that 
equates morality with a majority reso- 
lution by the United Nations? Are we 
henceforth to settle all questions of right 
and wrong on the basis of what the 
United Nations decides—the United Na- 
tions, which has cravenly and hypocrit- 
ically refused to take any action against 
Soviet brutality in Hungary or Indian 
aggression in Kashmir, but is quite pre- 
pared to punish a nation like Israel, 
which is weak, and relatively friendless, 
and which has committed, if any, a far 
less serious crime? 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that the United Nations has not earned 
our admiration or our confidence or 
our trust; it has earned nothing but 
contempt from men who are interested 
in defeating world communism and in 
promoting international morality and 
justice. In the circumstances, I find the 
proposal that the United States subor- 
dinate its foreign policy to United Na- 
tions policy insufferable. 

There is no way in which Congress 
can prevent the administration from 
trotting to the United Nations for U. N. 
approval before it puts its policies into 
effect. But we can refuse to give the 
administration any official sanction for 
doing so, and we can put the palace 
guard on notice that we as individual 
Senators are totally opposed to weak- 
ening American policy by tying it to 
the United Nations. 

Finally, let me comment very briefly 
on the request for additional funds for 
assistance to Middle East nations. I 
am opposed to this request at this time 
for two reasons: First, there are already 
substantial funds available which could 
be spent on the Middle East, but which 
have not been spent so far because the 
administration has not yet thought up 
projects on which they might be spent. 

For example, as will be recalled, ap- 
proximately 2 years ago we appropriated 
$100.million, to be used in the Middle 


East: at the discretion: of the adminis- - 


tration. How much of that money was 
used? Mr. President, I do not have the 
exact figure at hand; but, as I recall, 
approximately $7 million was used. The 
balance of the appropriation was not 
used, because our spenders could not 
find projects on which to spend the 
money. 

But at this time we are asked for an- 
other $400 million; and when the wit- 
nesses came before the committees, they 
said, “We do not know how to spend it. 
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But give it to us, and in the future we 
shall decide how to spend it.” 

Second, assuming that in the future 
there will be a need for greater funds 
than those now available, there is no 


. reason to make more funds available 


until such time as the administration 
has definitely established a need for 
them. Time and again, Secretary Dulles 
was asked by members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Armed 
Services Committee how he intended to 
spend this money. His answer, invaria- 
bly, was that the administration had 
not yet made up its mind. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the administration has not made 
up its mind, it has no business coming 
before Congress and requesting funds. 
The sensible and orderly procedure, it 
seems to me, is for the administration 
first to determine what projects are nec- 
essary in the Middle East, and then to 
come before Congress and request funds 
for the projects. 

The Secretary of State has said on a 
number of occasions that it would be un- 
wise to explain these projects publicly, 
because that would be tipping our hand 
to the Communists. Very well; then let 
him come before the appropriate con- 
gressional committees in executive or 
secret session. I think the members of 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations are good 
security risks—as good, at least, as the 
bureaucrats in the executive branch— 


and can be counted on not to betray our 


secrets to the Communists. 
Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 
Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 
Mr. LONG... I certainly agree with the 
point the Senator from -Wisconsin has 
made in that respect. It seems to me 
that Senators of the caliber of the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the chairman of the Armed. Services 
Committee, are excellent security risks, 
and are entitled to know the plans in 
connection with this matter, and that it 
would not be too great a security risk 
to let them be informed of the plans 
our country is making with foreign pow- 
ers about how the money is to be spent. 
Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for making that 
point. I agree with him very strongly 
that the Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Georgia | Mr. RUSSELL], and all the other 
members of that committee can be told 
about how it is proposed to spend the 
$400. million. If they are not so told, I 
do not think the Congress should author- 
ize the spending of one red cent, in view 
of the fact that there is still roughly— 
I admit that the figure I use may not be 
entirely accurate—$95 million available. 
Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Wisconsin yield further to 


me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. I formerly was a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, and 
at the present time I am a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. I 
would not insist that something of a 
secret nature, if involved in this matter, 
be told to me. But if we have reached 
the point where not one Member on this 
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side of the aisle—not even a Member 
who has been entirely faithful in keep- 
ing secrets when they should be kept— 
can be told about this matter, that is 
going too far, particularly when such 
Senators have kept things secret when 
they should be kept secret, whereas, on 
the other hand, some members of the 
palace guard seem to have a way of let- 
ting secret matters be made available 
to Time magazine, Life magazine, the 
New York Herald Tribune, and certain 
other publications. But apparently some 
Members of Congress who experience 
has shown can be trusted, are not trusted 
with the information, whereas the palace 
guard has the information, and leaks it 
to certain members of the press. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more fully with any 
statement recently made on the floor of 
the Senate. I feel that when a Senator, 
such as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], formerly a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, and now a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, has 
been elected by the people of his sover- 
eign State, he has received from them 
their vote of confidence, and certainly 
he is entitled to the information, over 
and above the palace guard, many of 
whom could not even be elected dog 
catcher, if they ran for the job. How- 
ever, for some unknown reason they 
come before the Senator’s committee and 
say, “We cannot tell you what we are 
going to do. We cannot trust you with 
the information. All we want from you 
is that you sign a blank check.” 

Mr. President, the people of Louisiana, 
who elected the Senator from Louisi- 
ana—and I believe they were wise in 
doing so—could certainly expect that in 
connection with the making of this deci- 
sion, the Senator from Louisiana would 
have the information which members of 
the palace guard have. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again to me? 

‘Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. To.the best of my infor- 
mation—I have been seeking to ascer- 
tain whether the statement is true; and 
I believe it is true—it seems that not a 
single Member on this side of the aisle, 
which is the majority side of the Senate, 
has been entrusted with any information 
regarding what is to be done if the 
strings are removed from this money and 
if the administration is permitted to 
parcel it out without making any ac- 
counting whatsoever, and with the for- 
eign rulers being relieved of the respon- 
sibility of telling us what they are doing 
with the money. I am curious to know 
whether a single Member on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle has been entrusted 
with the information, for I should like 
to know whether a single Member of the 
United States Senate is in the confidence 
of the administration, to the extent that 
he has any idea whatever of a single 
project for which the money is to be used 
or how it is to be used, along the line 
of the information which was printed in 
the New York Herald Tribune, and which 
apparently was derived from Arabian 
sources. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, let 
me say that Iam not exactly on a “Dear 
Milt—Dear Joe” basis with Milton Eisen- 
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hower, so that information has not been 
given to me. But I am sure all other 
Senators will agree when I say that in- 
formation which could well be considered 
to be of a secret nature has constantly 
been “leaked”—not by Members of Con- 
gress, either Democrats or Republicans. 
I do not know of a single Democrat or 
Republican Member who has “leaked” 
any secret information, but we do read 
information of this type in some of the 
so-called—I do not like to use the word 
“lJiberal’”—in some of the leftwing news- 
papers and magazines. I think it has 
been proven that the Senator from Loui- 
siana is 100-percent correct; that so far 
as the Members of the Senate are con- 
cerned, we respect absolutely any confi- 
dence which is reposed in us. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will yield further, 
I should like to make it clear that I do 
not expect the administration or any 
Senator to make available to me any in- 
formation which it or he possesses, be- 
cause it is very clear that the adminis- 
tration does not want the junior Senator 
from Louisiana to know anything about 
how the money is to be spent or about 
how much of it any particular nation 
would receive. But I am curious to 
know whether any Senator on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle knows—inas- 
much as, so far as I can determine, no 
Member on the Democratic side has been 
entrusted with the information. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not know of 
any Senator on either side of the aisle 
who has been entrusted with the infor- 
mation. I may say that I have read ar- 
ticles—the last one I believe was on Jan- 
uary 29—to the effect that “Galloping 
Harold,” who is supposed to be head of 
disarmament, was urging that we uni- 
laterally quit experimenting with long- 
range, intercontinental guided missiles. 
I believe that, in fairness to the Senate 
and the members of the committee to 
which the Senator from Louisiana be- 
longs, they should know why. I think 
we should know why a man in that high 
position urges so strongly that we should 
stop experimenting with the only weapon 
which may decide who will win the next 
war. I would much rather entrust such 
information to the members of the Sen- 
ator’s committee than to some of the 
bureaucrats. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is aware, 
is he not, that in the recent past the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State, and others had confer- 
ences in Washington with King Saud of 
Arabia and his entourage? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam fully aware of 
that. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator under 
the impression; based upon newspaper 
accounts, that it is to be assumed, as a 
result of those conferences, an agree- 
ment of some kind was reached between 
the President and King Saud of Arabia 
in regard to the relationships between 
our two countries? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
able Senator I can only guess at that. 
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My guess would be of no great value, but, 
in line with the thought of the Senator 
from Oregon, we know that the conver- 
sations, the possible agreements, were 
not divulged to the American people. 
For example, one of the matters I read 
about, which was leaked, was that we 
could not use the airbases, which we built 
in Saudi Arabia at tremendous cost, if 
we allowed any Jewish personnel on 
those airbases. There has been no con- 
firmation or denial of that statement. 
There should be either a confirmation or 
denial, because I do not believe this coun- 
try should bend and scrape and bow its 
knee and let a foreign nation decide that, 
because of race, religion, or color, we 
cannot have our citizens on bases, which 
we have paid for, in other countries. I 
may have gotten off the Senator’s ques- 
tion slightly. 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all; not at all. 

Taking up another facet of my ques- 
tion, if arrangements were entered into, 
in agreement between the President of 
the United States and the King of Saudi 
Arabia, with respect to the use of air- 
bases or with respect to any other eco- 
nomic understanding, does the Senator 
know of any member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee or the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate who has been 
informed as to the specifics of those 
agreements? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say I do not 
attend the conferences at the White 
House as yet; but, so far as I know, the 
answer is “No.” However, some of the 
leaders on both sides of the aisle would 
be in a better position to answer that 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 

Visconsin think it fair to assume that, 
whatever agreements were entered into 
between the President of the United 
States and the King of Saudi Arabia, in 
all probability the members of the Arab 
entourage who accompanied the King 
of Saudi Arabia to the United States 
know more about that particular phase 
of American foreign policy than do Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I fear the Senator’s 
statement is correct. But I hope that 
at an early date at least the members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle will 
be told very frankly, as they should be, 
what, if any, agreements were made or 
proposed. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin agree with me that the refusal 
of this administration to accept any 
amendment to the pending resolution 
that would place a requirement upon the 
President to get the approval of the Con- 
gress of the United States for any spe- 
cific grant to any of the countries of the 
Middle East, or for any specific project, 
is further evidence on the part of the 
administration that we are being led 
down the road toward government by 
secrecy? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am sorry. I did 
not get the entire question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin agree with me that the re- 
fusal on the part of the administration, 
through its chief spokesman on the pend- 
ing resolution, the Secretary of State, 
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to accept any amendment to the resolu- 
tion which would require the adminis- 
tration to get the approval of the Con- 
gress for the use of funds for any spe- 
cific project in the Middle East is but 
additional evidence that we are being led 
down the road toward government by 
secrecy in the United States? 

Mr. McCARTHY. And also, I might 
add, there is a request that Congress 
abdicate its constitutional power—not 
only its power, but its duty. Under the 
Constitution, we have the duty to deter- 
mine where American boys will fight. It 
is not merely our power; it is our duty 
to determine that. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I spent considerable time in one 
war. Ipersonally would be glad to spend 
additional time fighting the Communist 
conspiracy any place else in the world. 
Let me say—and I am not sure if this 
is an answer to the question of the Sen- 
ator—I will not vote to send American 
boys to a foreign land unless they have 
the assurance that they pack all the 
power, all the dignity, of this Nation, 
on their shoulders, and that never 
again will we see what we are witness- 
ing as of this moment—not as of yes- 
terday or the day before, but as of this 
moment—the spectacle of 467 uniformed 
men, according to the sworn testimony 
of officials of the State Department and 
the Defense Department, who are either 
in Communist dungeons or unaccounted 
for. 

If I may digress a minute from the 
answer to the question, the question is 
what we should do. The sands in the 
hourglass of time are rapidly running 
out. We have lost our dignity as a na- 
tion. There was a time, as the Senator 
well knows, when no nation would dare 
place his foot on the neck of an Ameri- 
can uniformed man. 

For example, in 1904, when Teddy 
Roosevelt was President, Raisuli, a Mo- 
roccan bandit, captured Tangier and 
seized several foreigners whom he held 
for ransom. Among the prisoners was 
Ion H. Perdicaris, a native of Greece, 
who had become a naturalized American 
citizen. Samuel R. Gummere, the Amer- 
ican Consul at Tangier, demanded the 
release of Perdicaris, but the Sultan of 
Morocco, who apparently did not wish 
to offend Raisuli, delayed action by ne- 
gotiations. 

One June 22, 1904, Secretary of State 
John Hay, after consultation with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, sent a message to Gum- 
mere containing the following sentence: 
“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

This was, perhaps, the shortest note 
in diplomatic history. 

I think if we tore a page from Teddy 
Roosevelt’s book, the Senator and I 
would feel better about the Congress vot- 
ing to send American boys to foreign 
lands. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In the course of his 
speech the Senator referred to the re- 
quest in this resolution being not merely 
a request for $200 million, but, in effect, 
a request for $400 million. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin agree with me 
that when we come to vote upon the joint 
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resolution to give this unlimited discre- 
tionary power to the President of the 
United States to use the $200 million 
mentioned in the resolution in any way 
he deems desirable, we also must face the 
fact that that will be a precedent for 
further requests upon the part of the 
President? He has already indicated in 
one public statement that he will ask 
for an additional $200 million for each 
of the years 1957 and 1958. Is that the 
Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Senator 
has stated the situation very well. Iam 
not optimistic about this resolution re- 
ceiving deep and thorough study. Iam 
not optimistic about this fantastic reso- 
lution being defeated. I am afraid that 
in the Senate we shall do what we have 
done so often before, namely, roll over 
and play dead. I know that I shall hear 
on this floor the argument which I have 
heard so often in the past when the 
President asked for authority. The ar- 
gument will be, “You must vote the 
authority. Otherwise you are not ex- 
pressing confidence in the President.” I 
should like to express a bit of confidence 
in the United States Senate instead, with 
no reflection on the President. 

Mr. MORSE. Returning to my ques- 
tion for a moment for further comment 
on what the Senator has just said, does 
the Senator from Wisconsin share my 
fear that if we vote this $200 million, to 
be followed by further requests on the 
part of the President; as already an- 
nounced by him, we shall find ourselves, 
in the not distant future, as the Senator 
from Arkansas has said in the debate, 
dealing with requests for not $200 mil- 
lion, $400 million, or $600 million, but 
several billion dollars, to be spent at the 
arbitrary discretion of a President? I 
speak not of this President, but of the 
office of the Presidency. Does the Sena- 
tor think there is that danger? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I could not more 
heartily agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that if we establish that kind 
of precedent we may even lose what has 
always been described in the past as one 
of the great strengths of the Congress, 
namely, its control of the purse strings? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I may go a step further and say 
that if we continue to abdicate our duty 
and turn it over to a President we may 
as well go back to our home States and 
take up some other occupation. I think 
we are violating our duty when we turn 
over to a President—I am not speaking 
about Eisenhower, but any President, 
because we have seen this encroachment 
over the years—the power which the 
Constitution vests in the Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin agree with me that if we re- 
fuse to grant the President the authority 
he has asked for under this resolution 
we Shall, in fact, be strengthening the 
Office of the President of the United 
States, because we shall be protecting 
it in respect to its full constitutional 
responsibilities? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me phrase my 
answer in different language. I think 
we would be strengthening the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 
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Mr. MORSE. Finally, on the question 
of lack of confidence, I have listened to 
some of my colleagues, in speeches off 
the floor of the Senate, give every reason 
why we should not vote for this resolu- 
tion and then close their speeches by 
saying, “But——.”’ I am always inter- 
ested in the “but” clauses. Many such 
speeches end with the words, “But what 
can we do? If we do not vote for this, 
our President will stand naked before 
the world.” 

Let me say to my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle that I think it is about 
time the Democratic Party stopped pro- 
viding the clothes for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ithank the Senator 
very much. I gather he was not calling 
for an answer to that observation. 

Let me say also to the Senator, when 
we are talking about the Democrat or the 
Republican side, that I am a Republican, 
root and center. I always have been. I 
feel that I should support Republican 
principles. However, I will not support 
the principles of any man, whether Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, at any time when 
I feel that what he is doing is wrong. I 
am sure the Senator would agree with 
me in that position. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely submit my 
record. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In closing, let me 
say that if the appropriate Senate com- 
mittees are satisfied that the projects 
are worth while, if they have been given 
information, and not a lot of gobble- 
dygook, and if they are satisfied that 
currently authorized funds are not ade- 
quate, then there will be some force to 
the argument that we should authorize 
additional funds. But, so far as I know, 
no such information has been given to 
any congressional committee up to this 
time. 

The electorate of my State did not 
send me to the United States Senate to 
sign blank checks, and I assure not only 
the people of Wisconsin, but the people 
of the United States, that I do not in- 
tend to sign any blank checks. 

On the question of funds, as with all 
other aspects of the resolution, the fun- 
damental question is whether Congress 
will discharge its constitutional and 
moral responsibilities, or will abdicate 
to the President. Let us not try to avoid 
this question, Mr. President, for the fate 
of representaive government in our 
country hangs in the balance. 

Mr. President, I regret I have held up 
for so long consideration of the Russell 
amendment, which is before the Senate. 
I shall either vote for it, or pair with 
one of my good friends who is absent 
from the Senate, in favor of the amend- 
ment, not because I intend to vote for 
the resolution as an end result, but be- 
cause I think the Russell amendment is 
better than the resolution as reported. 

However, there are two phrases in 
the Russell amendment to which I object. 
The first is on page 1, line 4—“if the 
2 iaiia determines the necessity there- 
o: Pigs 

To make it a sensible resolution, that 
phrase. should be stricken. 

On page 2, lines 6 and 7, the phrase 
“created by action of the United Na- 
tions” makes it a bad resolution. Some 
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of my friends may wonder why T shall 
vote for it. I shall vote for the Rus- 
sell amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. I shall not vote for the resolu- 
tion when it comes up for final passage. 
I shall vote for the Russell amendment 
only, because I think it is an improve- 
ment over the resolution. 

_ Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator made reference to page 2. 
I wonder whether he was referring to 
the same line I had in mind. I refer to 
line 2 on page 2, to the phrase “with the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

. Mr. McCARTHY. I was referring to 
lines 6 and 7 on page 2. The phrase on 
line 2 is equally objectionable, but I be- 
lieve that has been stricken. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. That is what I had 
in mind. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am referring to 
lines 6 and 7, which have not been 
stricken. 

PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO 
LIMIT DEBATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my intention, as soon as we 
are able to obtain a quorum, to suggest 
to the Senate, on behalf of the distin- 
guished minority leader and myself, a 
unanimous-consent agreement. I should 
like to read it for the information of the 
Senate and for the information of the 
staff. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator speak louder? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; or the 
Senator might move closer. It is diffi- 
cult for me to speak too loud. 

I should like to read the proposed 
agreement for the information of Sena- 
tors and for the information of the staff; 
and to suggest to the staff that they pro- 
ceed to notify each Senator that we will 
have a quorum call at the conclusion of 
my very brief statement, and that the 
clerk will then be called upon to read the 
unanimous-consent agreement, 

I read the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement as follows: 


Ordered, That, effective on Thursday, 
March 7, 1957, at 10 o’clock a. m., during the 
further consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 19) to authorize the President to 
undertake economic and military coopera- 
tion with nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independence, de- 
bate on any amendment, motion, or appeal, 
except a motion to lay on the table, shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or some Sena- 
tor designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said joint resolution 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, That if and when the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, whether or not amended, is agreed 
to, the Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services jointly shall be deemed to be 
discharged from the further consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 117, the companion 
House measure; that said joint resolution 
shall be deemed to be amended by striking 
out all after the enacting clause, and in lieu 
thereof inserting the text of Senate Joint 
Resolution 19, as amended; and that the 
amendment to the said House joint. resolu- 
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tion shall be deemed to have been engrossed 
and the joint resolution shall then be read 
the third time. 

Ordered further, That on the question on 
the final passage of the said joint resolution, 
debate shall be limited to 3 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the majority and minority leaders; Pro- 
vided, That the said leaders or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the joint resolution, allot ad- 
ditional time to any Senator during the con- 
sideration of any amendment, motion, or 
appeal. 


Mr. President, I am prepared to change 
the day from Thursday to Wednesday or 
from Wednesday to Tuesday or from 
Tuesday to Monday, or from Monday to 
Saturday. I have previously announced 
that I plan to be absent from the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, and I may have to 
arrange with the distinguished minority 
leader to find me a pair on his side of 
the aisle. 

The proposed unanimous-consent re- 
quest is submitted at the suggestion of 
the able junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], who believes that certainly 
between now and next Thursday we will 
have ample opportunity to discuss the 
legislation and that every Senator will 
have an opportunity to express himself. 
This agreement would permit Senators 
to go ahead and firm up their schedules 
and make their arrangements with some 
certainty as to when the vote will take 
place. 

The Senator from Texas has no prefer- 
ence in the matter other than to try to 
accommodate the wishes of Senators. 

. Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
majority leader had consulted with me 
on this subject, as he has courteously 
done on other matters of this kind. I 
have joined with him in proposing the 
unanimous-consent request because of 
indications that Thursday would prob- 
ably be the first day with reference to 
which we could get a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement applying to the whole 
resolution. 

I might say that it would be my pref- 
erence, as the distinguished majority 
leader has said it would be his preference, 
to be able to enter into an-agreement 
which would apply today or tomorrow or 
Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday. 
However, I have learned, in almost 12 
years of service in the Senate, that we 
cannot always get what we would like to 
have; therefore, it is necessary to ac- 
commodate ourselves to what can finally 
be worked out among 96 Members of the 
Senate. 

I should like to make one clarifying 
point for the REcorp and for the infor- 
mation of the Senators. We now have 
pending before the Senate, upon which 
we have now had at least 2 days of de- 
bate, if not longer, the so-called Russell 
amendment. There are other amend- 
ments at the desk, and still others may 
be proposed. 

I should like to have an understanding, 
if the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement should be entered into, that 
the agreement would not prevent a vote 
on either the pending amendment prior 
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to the effective date of the unanimous- 
consent agreement, or on other amend- 
ments as they might be offered, but 
that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment would fix the date so far as voting 
on the resolution itself is concerned and — 
on any amendments which should be of- 
fered at that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I see noth- 
ing in the proposed agreement which 
would prevent a vote on the pending 
amendment or on any amendment there- 
to at any time the Senate is ready and 
willing to vote. However, the agreement 
would begin to run on Thursday, March 
7, at 10 o’clock a. m. if we have not al- 
ready disposed of the resolution by that 
time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to 
compliment the majority leader and the 
minority leader on their patience in this 
matter, and to express the hope that this 
agreement will be entered into. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield.. 

Mr. THYE. I, like the majority leader, 
have made a commitment. I have made 
a commitment for Thursday of next 
week, March 7. The majority leader has 
a commitment for Wednesday, the 6th of 
March. I would find it extremely em- 
barrassing if a vote on this important 
question should come up on Thursday of 
next week, because I had agreed several 
months ago to address the annual na- 
tional meeting of the REA at Chicago on 
Thursday morning. I hope it will be 
possible for a vote to be taken before that 
date. I believe that we would have 
ample time to discuss the question and 
begin voting even as early as Tuesday 
of next week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator object? ; 

Mr. THYE. No; I do not wish to ob- 
ject, because I think the patience of the 
majority leader and the minority leader 
has been tried in their endeavor to bring 
the question toa vote. Ihesitate to raise 
any question, and, therefore, I shall ad- 
just myself to the convenience of the 
Senate, and if Iam not present when the 
vote is had, I shall later state my posi- 
tion. If some Senator would be willing 
to pair with me I should be delighted to 
have him do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for his fine at- 
titude at this time as always. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Senator from 
Texas is going to suggest the absence 
of a quorum and is discussing it now to 
get a complete picture, would the Sen- 
ator object if I suggested the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was going 
to do it. I thought if any Senator was 
going to object he would so indicate by 
asking questions. : 

- Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 


Does the 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have just had a discussion with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] concerning one point 
which may require some clarification. 
`I think the Senator has already made it 
clear that nothing in the agreement, if it 
should be entered into by the Senate, 
would prevent a vote on the pending 
amendment or such other amendments 
as might be offered, prior to Thursday, 
if that is the date which is accepted. I 
should also like to ask if there is any- 
thing which would preclude supple- 
mentary unanimous-consent requests 
confined to individual amendments if 
the Senate by unanimous consent de- 
cided to fix an hour on amendments so 
that Senators might be advised of the 
time of voting. 

My own answer would be that there 
is nothing in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest which would prevent such sup- 
plementary agreements, but I wanted to 
get the opinion of the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I share the 
minority leader’s viewpoint. 

I would ask the Chair if he will advise 
the Senate on that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cotton in the chair). The Chair is 
informed by the Parliamentarian that 
the Senate by unanimous consent can 
enter into other agreements without in 
any way, shape, or manner affecting the 
pending unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that nothing in the proposed 
agreement would prevent the Senate 
from voting on the Russell amendment 
today or any other day prior to the Tth 
of the month. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I also understand that 
the Senate will convene on the 7th of 
March at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
hope. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And, also, that there 
will be a morning hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; that is 
not planned. j 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The request calls for 6 
hours of debate on the Russell amend- 
ment, if it is still pending: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
ceed 6 hours. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That would mean, then, 
that we would hardly be voting on 
Thursday, March 7, until—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would say 
that the request provides not to exceed 
3 hours on the resolution; that is, 3 
hours to each side. Time could be yield- 
ed on any or all amendments. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senate vote on 
the Russell amendment if it is still pend- 
ing that day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Russell amendment can be voted on 
today. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Texas cannot hurt my feelings by bring- 
ing that about. 


That is my 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am at- 
tempting to avoid hurting the Senator’s 
feelings. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator always 
does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am trying to adjust 
my time. In case we have to go to the 
7th, when does the Senator think a vote 
will be taken? i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Ido not have 
that kind of crystal ball. I hope we can 
vote on the Russell amendment today, 
and that, then, any other amendment 
which may be pending will be called up, 
and that we can vote with as much dis- 
patch as is possible in the event action 
on the amendment is not concluded to- 
day. Certain Senators have suggested 
that to me because they desire to make 
plans, and this procedure will permit 
them to do it. Iam doing it largely as a 
courtesy to them, because I think they 
have that right. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. For all practical pur- 
poses, if the Russell amendment is voted 
upon today and adopted, will this matter 
not be all over? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
so consider it. 

Mr. McCARTHY.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Fresident, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name be 
placed on the quorum call. An impor- 
tant committee meeting is to be held 
beginning at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would have to object to that, in 
order to maintain the procedure which 
we have in the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
object to that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I must ob- 
ject. The absence of a quorum has not 
yet been suggested, and may not be. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to my friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I must 
object to the unanimous-consent request. 

I speak somewhat with a feeling of 
sadness about it, Mr. President, because 
I do not think we need to become in- 
volved in this type of parliamentary con- 
troversy at this time. But we are in it; 
so, for the record, I want to make this 
very brief observation as to my reasons 
for objecting. 

First, as to this specific case, I think 
our foreign policy is in such a state of 
flux in these critical hours that we should 
not be laboring under any misapprehen- 
sions in the debate in the Senate. I 
think we should keep ourselves free at 
every moment to take, from a parlia- 
mentary standpoint, whatever turn new 
facts developing in foreign policy might 
warrant. 

Second, Mr. President, in 12 years I 
have been in many discussions concern- 
ing unanimous-consent agreements. As 
a matter of general policy, I think unan- 
imous-consent agreements are a bad 
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policy in conducting Senate business. 
Many times when unanimous-consent 
requests have been denied in the Senate 
we have closed the debate a considerable 
length of time ahead of the time at 
which it would have been closed if we 
had been operating under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I think that 
is true in this instance. If-we would go 
ahead and debate the question and start 
voting on amendments, my guess is that 
we would be through with the whole pro- 
gram long before Thursday of next week. 

Mr. President, I now wish to address 
myself to a very sensitive point which is 
involved in this discussion, because we 
know that. many of these unanimous- 
consent requests are made in order to 
accommodate colleagues. 

I have been accommodated many 
times, as has every other Member who 
has served any length of time in the 
Senate. Yet I cannot escape the fact, 
after 12 years of observation of this pro- 
cedure, that transacting business in the 
Senate by unanimous consent as the 
rule—and it has almost become that— 
has done harm to debate in the Senate. 
It has done injury to what I think is the 
primary historic purpose of the Senate, 
that is, for the elected representatives 
of a free people from the various sover- 
eign States of the Nation to come onto 
the flocr, to exchange their respective 
points of view on the merits of an issue, 
and to vote. I have said many times 
that in order to perfect that system the 
Senate ought to adopt a rule of ger- 
maneness; but that is another matter. ` 

What is actually happening—and no 
one can successfuuly deny it in this 
discussion—is that when we accept a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote as 
of a certain time on any question, we 
not only accommodate X, Y, or Z, who 
may find himself in a position where he 
must go to his home or somewhere else 
so as to take care of some personal mat- 
ter, but also we proceed to accommodate 
the whole Senate, or a large segment of 
the Senate, in a practice of absenteeism. 

I do not ask any Senator to share 
my view about this—I know many Sen- 
ators do not—but one of the reasons 
for the unanimous-consent rule in the 
Senate is to give the individual Mem- 
bers of the Senate the right to exercise 
their honest opinion as to what they 
consider their duty to be. I feel that 
that we need to do something to restore 
what I believe to be a very sound his- 
toric practice in the Senate, namely, that 
the Senate vote in accordance with the 
rule of the regular order, with the ex- 
ception that unanimous consent may be 
given to limit the available time of debate 
for emergency purposes. 

I made a study a couple of years ago, 
when this matter was previously before 
the Senate, and I intend to bring it up 
to date as soon as I can, of the whole 
history of unanimous-consent agree- 
ments. There were decades in the Senate 
when such agreements were a rarity; 
but I think also in those decades the opin- 
ions were formed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate more than they are now, on the basis 
of evidence presented in debate. 

So I object to this request not only 
because I believe in this particular in- 
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stance we ought to keep ourselves in a 
state of flux on the resolution before the 
Senate, and should not be tied down by 
the straitjacket of a unanimous-consent 
agreement, but also because some of us 
should raise our voices in protest against 
this growing change in the historic policy 
of the Senate, a policy which I think is 
doing the Senate great damage. I do 
not think that Members of the Senate 
have the right constantly to ask for per- 
sonal accommodations to the detriment 
of what I consider to be a very impor- 
tant, historic practice in the Senate. 

I am not saying that I shall object to 
all unanimous-consent agreements, but 
I am saying that a much stronger case 
for a unanimous-consent agreement will 
have to be made than has been made to 
date for this one before I shall agree to 
it. Therefore, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
not yet in order to object to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, because the 
Senator from Texas has not yet offered 
it. He merely has served notice that he 
intends to offer it. : 

Mr. MORSE. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don; I thought the unanimous-consent 
agreement was at the desk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I 
merely expressed the hope that Senators 
would give consideration to it and would 
try to approach it with an open mind. 
If it seemed to appeal to them, we could 
then have a quorum call. It is the prac- 
tice always to have a quorum call before 
a unanimous-consent agreement is pro- 
posed. 

Mr. KENNEDY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to me for two purposes: 
First, that I may propose an order that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning; and second, 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum, with the understanding 


that the Senator from Massachusetts’ 


will not lose the floor? 
Mr. KENNEDY. I shall be glad to 
yield for those purposes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ellender Monroney 
Allott Flanders Morse 
Anderson Gore Mundt 
Beall Green Murray 
Blakley Hayden Payne 
Bush Hennings Purtell 
Carlson Hill Robertson 
Carroll Humphrey Russell 
Chavez Javits Smathers 
Church Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Clark Kefauver Wiley 
Cooper Kennedy Williams 
Cotton Long Young 
Curtis Mansfield 

Dworshak McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). Forty-three Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A 
quorum is not present. The clerk will 
call the names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators, and Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. DOUG- 
LAS, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. JacKson, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
LAUSCHE, Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. MARTIN 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. POTTER, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mrs. SMITH, of Maine, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. ‘TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. THYE, and Mr. WATKINS an- 
swered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

In accordance with the understand- 
ing before the quorum call, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] has the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address the Senate very briefly 
on the two major questions pending þe- 
fore it: 

(a) Should the President’s Mid-East 
resolution, as amended in committee, be 
passed; and 

(b) Should the economic and military- 
aid provisions in the resolution be strick- 
en, as urged by a pending amendment? 


I 


I intend to vote for the resolution, as 
amended by the committee, despite my 
very real dissatisfaction with it. Permit 
me to explain my position further. 

I believe the resolution to have been 
unsatisfactorily worded, particularly in 
the original version prior to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for it dodges— 
and may obscure further—grave consti- 
tutional questions of presidential and 
congressional powers, leaving any future 
occupant of the White House in doubt 
as to whether his office has been 
strengthened by this broad grant of 
authority, weakened by a precedent that 
requires congressional approval of in- 
herent Executive powers, or left un- 
touched. 

I believe the resolution to have been 
unsatisfactorily designed; for it lumps 
together in unwieldy fashion an unnec- 
essary repetition of existing economic 
and military aid authorizations, a vague 
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and restrictive restatement of our deter- 
mination to resist Communist aggres- 
sion, and a more technical and tempo- 
rary waiver of existing aid limitations— 
which waivers, I suspect, constitute all 
that the administration really desired in 
the first place, but which they felt needed 
a cloak of arms and crisis to pass the 
Congress. 

I believe the resolution to have been 
unsatisfactorily presented to Congress 
and the world—through worldwide reve- 
lation before congressional consultation, 
a dramatic Saturday session, urgent 
pleas for speed and unanimity, exag- 
gerated justifications and evasive testi- 
mony, without any demonstration of 
critical need. 

Finally, I believe this resolution—and 
the time we have devoted to it—to have 
been largely unnecessary in terms of 
the real problems in the Middle East, for 
the resolution offers solutions to neither 
the immediate crises of Gaza and Aqaba, 
nor the more long-range crises of Com- 
munist subversion, arms traffic, Suez, 
refugees, boundaries, and other factors 
in the continuing Arab-Israeli dispute. 

In short, it could well be argued that 
this entire undertaking was an unnec- 
essary error from the time it was first 
conceived and submitted. Existing aid 
programs were already under way. The 
Soviets were already on notice of our 
determination to resist attack. A simple 
suspension of the three limitations on 
economic aid might have been more 
readily forthcoming had Congress been 
approached with more candor at the 
beginning. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I find the statement of 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts quite provocative. He 
has said that the resolution was unsatis- 
factorily presented; that, in his opinion, 
it was unnecessary; that, indeed, its 
mere presentation may have been an 
error. Would the Senator go so far as 
to add also that thus far it has been 
unproductive and unfruitful, and con- 
tains no promise of being so? 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator 
knows, we already have military com- 
mitments, through NATO or SEATO, 
with Pakistan and Turkey. The Presi- 
dent and his secretary, Mr. Hagerty, on 
several occasions have indicated our 
elose ties with Iran, and that we would 
view any attack in that area as a threat 
to the United States. Admiral Radford 
indicated there was no doubt in the 
Soviet’s mind that the United States 
Government would act if Russia moved 
into Iran. ‘These countries border on 
Russia. If a direct attack were made 
by Russia, Russia would have to go 
through those countries. ‘Therefore, I 
say the resolution is unnecessary if it is 
intended to put Russia on notice that 
we would regard an attack in that area 
as a threat to ourselves. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. Is it fair to conclude that 
the Senator has said that the resolution 
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as such, insofar as it serves notice on the 
Soviet Union, contains nothing new? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. It 
formalizes our view, but, in my opinion, 
Presidential statements have made our 
policy clear. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
resolution has been presented to Con- 
gress—and all the world knows it. It 
thus seems to me that we are no longer 
able to consider this resolution on its 
merits alone. We have been forced by 
the President’s action to consider also 
the effects of the resolution’s passage or 
defeat by this body. 

What are the ill effects that could re- 
sult from passage of the resolution? It 
is said that little or nothing will be 
accomplished—Arab unity will not be 
increased, friendly governments will still 
fall, Communist influence will still grow, 
and American prestige will still decline— 
but this is no worse than the status quo. 
It is said that passage of the resolution 
will leave unsolved the major problems 
of the Middle East—but they are un- 
solved today. It is said that the reso- 
lution grants vast powers to the Presi- 
dent should he feel an emergency threat- 
ens our national security—but practi- 
cally all constitutional authorities agree 
he would possess such powers in any 
event. It is said that the resolution 
grants the President unprecedented dis- 
cretion to spend vast sums in foreign 
aid—but, as I shall detail in a moment, 
this resolution does not add one penny 
to the foreign-aid bill; it grants no flexi- 
bility to the President in the use of for- 
eign-aid funds substantially different 
from that which we have previously ex- 
tended; and, on the contrary, it adds 
new conditions of congressional review 
which its defeat would deny to us. No 
country is to receive aid that is not al- 
ready eligible to receive it; no types of 
projects are to be supported that could 
not already be supported under existing 
law. 

In short, while this resolution may ac- 
complish very little, while it may have 
originally been unnecessary, unjustifi- 
able, and erroneous, it is difficult to de- 
monstrate any new major ill effects that 
will flow from its passage. 

On the other hand, if Congress de- 
feats the resolution, we shall have gained 
nothing—save the political embarrass- 
ment of the President and Mr. Dulles, 
if that is considered a gain—for the Pres- 
ident will still possess great constitu- 
tional and statutory powers, as the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
among other Senators, has pointed out, 
to make whatever financial and military 
commitments he feels the national secu- 
rity requires. But we will have repudi- 
ated the Executive on a major foreign- 
policy issue before the eyes of the world, 
in a manner that would certainly cause 
the fall or resignation of any government 
under a parliamentary system. We will 
have demonstrated domestic dissension, 
disunity, and a lack of confidence in our 
Chief Executive at the very time he is 
involved in critical negotiations with 
other nations. We will have blunted our 
warning to the Soviets to stay out of 
the Middle East; and dismayed those 
friendly Middle Eastern nations who fa- 
vor this approach. 
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For the reasons I believe Congress 
would be ill-advised to defeat this reso- 
lution, now that it has been publicized 
and submitted, however ill-advised that 
original submission may have been. 
Many of us would prefer not to vote 
for this resolution; but we dare not, un- 
der present world conditions, vote 
against it. And we can, perhaps; seek 
consolation in the words of Abraham 
Lincoln: 

There are few things wholly evil or whol- 
ly good. Almost everything, especially of 
Government policy, is an inseparable com- 


pound of the two, so that our best judgment: 


of the preponderance between them is con- 
tinually demanded. 


I shall vote for passage of the resolu- 


tion, therefore, because of my belief that 
the evil flowing from its defeat would 
be preponderantly greater than the good. 

Permit me to turn now to the second 
and more difficult question as to whether 
all economic and military assistance 
should be stricken from the resolution. 
Passage of the measure without these 
provisions would, of course, still serve as 
a warning to the Communists and as a 
declaration of our concern for the Mid- 
die East, and the President’s request 
would not be wholly ignored. 

But the rejection of so vital a part of 
the President’s proposal would still have 
grave psychological effects on the pres- 
tige of our Government and Chief Exec- 
utive abroad. It would be interpreted, 
moreover, with disastrous effects on our 
leadership in the area, and by our friends 


as well as by Communist and anti-Amer- 


ican agitators, as proof of the charge 
that we think of the Middle East only in 
terms of guns and bases and military al- 
lies against communism, not in terms of 
friendly people and their economic well- 
being and stability. 

Moreover, what would such an amend- 
ment accomplish? It is said that this 
resolution provides vast sums of money 
for wasteful Middle Eastern projects that 
could be better spent at home, but the 
truth of the matter is that this measure 
does not provide, appropriate, or author- 
ize one additional dollar of foreign aid. 
Deletion of these provisions would not 
save the American taxpayer one cent— 
for the money has already been author- 
ized and appropriated, it is already avail- 
able, and can undoubtedly be obligated 
regardless of whether those provisions 
remain. Nothing more is sought by these 
provisions than to relieve Mr. Richards 
and the administration from three re- 
strictions imposed last year which the 
delays caused by Middle East hostilities 
have outmoded, and which, if not tempo- 
rarily suspended, would only cause a 
more hasty, wasteful expenditure of 
funds. Senators understand, of course, 
that very little of the money we appro- 
priated for the Middle East for this fis- 
cal year has been obligated because of 
the outbreak of war. Failure to pass 
these three waivers will still not save any 
of this money, but simply require the ad- 
ministration to rush to obligate 80 per- 
cent of it before April 30, long before Mr. 
Richards can make a thorough exami- 
nation of actual needs. : 

Whatever wasteful projects Members 
may fear will be forthcoming, it should 
be recalled that passage of this resolu- 
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tion is not necessary for these purposes. 
The money is already available, from 
funds appropriated for the Middle East, 
from the President’s discretionary fund 
under section 401 (b), and from other 
sources which he can transfer under 
sections 401 (a) and 501 of the foreign- 
aid bill. The only major difference would 
be that Congress and its committees 
would not have the review of these proj- 
ects that it would have under section 3 
of this resolution. Though it may be 
argued that this is only a right of report 
and review, not disapproval, the admin-. 
istration, in the absence of this resolu- 
tion, would be able to spend the same’ 
amount of money anyway without even. 
report or review; and it would be re- 
quired, moreover, to spend it in a man- 
ner and on projects which, in its judg- 
ment, are not as useful as the expendi- 
tures that could be made once these 
three outmoded restrictions are waived. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered 
that Mr. Richards has a very fine repu- 
tation in the Congress and, also, a repu- 
tation for being strict in connection with 
foreign aid. I think he led the fight 
in the House for a cut of almost $1 bil- 
lion last year. 

Moreover, these projects must be re- 
ported to the Congress at the very time 
when we shall be considering foreign aid 
for the fiscal year 1958. Obviously, if 
the projects are wasteful, it seems to 
me that Congress can then take suitable 
action in considering appropriations for 
1958. However, the important point is 
that the administration can spend this 
money under the present law without 
making a report, however unsatisfactory 
the report procedure may be, as the Sen- 
ator from Oregon argued in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PASTORE. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
was on the floor yesterday when I asked 
questions of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin on that very point.. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. As I recall I asked 
the question whether or not the use of ` 
this $200 million would be broader than 
was originally intended with respect to 
the appropriation of $750 million. ~ I 
think the answer was in the affirmative. 
Do I correctly understand now from the 
distinguished Senator that such is not 
the case? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator re- 
phrase his question, as to whether the 
powers are broader? 

Mr. PASTORE. I mean wider pur- 
poses than those originally intended, 
and including other nations that might 
have been intended when the $750 mil- 
lion was appropriated. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Other nations. That 
is correct. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not also true that 
under the power proposed to be granted 
the President by this resolution, he could 
use the funds for other purposes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is no doubt 
that he could use the money for other 


Mr. President, will 
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purposes. 
to make in response to the Senator was 
that of the $750 million we are discuss- 
ing—and I say this without revealing 
classified information—more than two- 
thirds is intended for countries with 
which the United States has had intimate 
treaty relations. In the case of at least 
one of those countries, I think the ad- 
ministration might today argue that 
money which they thought could be 


wisely spent during this fiscal year, be- | 


cause of circumstances within that coun- 
try, cannot be wisely spent. If we do not 
pass this joint resolution there will be 
nothing to prevent the administration 
from spending that money in that coun- 
try, even though it does not believe it 
could be wisely spent. 

On the other hand, instead of doing 
what they would consider to be waste- 
ful, under this plan they could spend it 
in other areas more satisfactorily, but 
would be required to make a report to the 
Congress before obligating the funds. 

In answer to the observation of the 
Senator from Oregon, I should say that 
on the one hand, taking X country, for 
which a large sum of the money is in- 
tended, when the administration indi- 
cates that it cannot be wisely spent in 
X country, it will still be possible, if we 
adopt the Russell amendment, for the 
administration to spend it unwisely in 
that country. 

Under the resolution as it now stands, 
it. would be possible for the administra- 
tion to spend it in ways it. considers 
more satisfactory; and the administra- 
tion would have to make a report to the 
Congress. So it seems to me we would 
have more control under the resolution 


_ as it stands than if we did not pass the 


resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that if 
the administration does not think the 
money can be spent wisely at the pres- 
ent time, it is not compelled to spend 
it at all? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; there is no obli- 
gation to spend it; but it is a question 
of their judgment. It seems to me that 
we would be suggesting, by the Russell 
amendment, that we do not have confi- 
dence in their judgment, and that we be- 
lieve they would not provide for projects 
which were wise and economical. On 
the other hand, they still have authority 
to spend the money unwisely and un- 
economically, so we are trusting their 
judgment to that extent. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator know 
what the money is to be spent for? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; but the purpose 
of the Richards Commission is to find 
out. Under the act which Congress 
passed last year, the administration is 
entitled to spend the money with rather 
broad discretion. It seems to me that 
by passage of the resolution in its pres- 
ent form, the Congress would have 


greater control, because the administra- . 


tion would be obliged to make a report 
to us, while under the present act it is 
not obliged to make such a report. 
Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator permit 
me to raise a question with respect to 
his comment as to whether we have con- 
CIll-——183 


However, the point I intended ` 
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fidence in the judgment of members of 
the administration? How can we have 
any feeling one way or the other until 
we know what they are going to spend 


` the money for? Certainly the language 


of the revised resolution that the Presi- 


. dent must report his proposed expendi- 


tures 15 days before he spends the money 
is no effective check upon the President. 
The language does not provide the re- 
quirement that they must obtain our 
approval before they spend it. The 15- 
day report requirement is only a gesture. 
They can file a report and then go ahead 
and spend the money. They could wait 
15 days and then go ahead and spend 
it anyway. Why does not the Senator 
support an amendment requiring the ad- 
ministration to obtain approval for spe- 
cific expenditures after it has made its 
report? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Under this resolu- 
tion Mr. Richards, in whom we have 
great confidence, and who has a repu- 
tation in this field for being strict and 
careful, is required to approve the proj- 
ect himself. He is obliged to submit it 
to the Congress. Projects for which the 
money will be spent will be reported to 
us. They will be reported to us at the 
time when we are considering foreign aid 
for the fiscal year 1958, which will give 
us a sanction not only with respect to 
the $250 million, but also with respect 
to the $4 billion or more recommended 
for the fiscal year 1958. 

Cn the other hand, we have the money 
appropriated last June, with respect to 
which the State Department does not 
need to make a further report to us. It 
can spend it in any way it wishes, within 
the limitations authorized last year. In 
at least one country they do not feel the 
money could be wisely spent, but they 
could spend it there without making a 
report. 

Mr. MORSE. Why not stop that wrong 
rather than add another to it? We 
should not have taken such action last 
year. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Weare talking about 
an action which Congress took last year. 
Ferhaps the time to review the projects 
more carefully was last year. Neverthe- 
less, Congress has acted. Itisnow March 
1, and this question is before us. The 
point I wish to make is that I hope no 
Senator will vote for the Russell amend- 
ment with the expectation that it will, 
if finally adopted, give the Congress more 
control over the expenditure of money. 
In my opinion, the result will be sub- 
stantially less control. i 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I would respectfully say 
that what the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is saying, in effect, if I understand 
his argument, is that we may have made 
a-mistake last year, but that he will vote 


for a continuation of the mistake that . 


was made last year. In my opinion, now 
is the time to stop a continuation of 
what we did last year and require the 
administration to tell us what they are 
going to do with the taxpayers’ money 
before they commit the money. I þe- 
lieve we have that obligation. to the tax- 
payers, instead of giving authority to the 
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President, blanket authority, to spend it 
for purposes of his own choosing in such 
amounts as he wants to spend it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would agree with 
the Senator if we were confronted with 
an ideal condition. However, that is not 
the situation. I agree that Congress 
does not have satisfactory control over 
the expenditure of foreign aid funds. 
For some time I have been investigating 
the matter and have tried to arrive at 
some figures regarding it. However, 
there is no doubt that for all practical 
purposes Congress has lost control over 
the expenditure of a substantial amount 
of these funds. One of the problems 
arises from the fact that we must appro- 
priate money far in advance of the time 
when it will be spent. Conditions change 
from time to time. For example, sub- 
stantial sums of money might be appro- 
priated for use in country X. Those 
funds would have been appropriated on ` 
the expectation that country X would do 
certain things which would make the 
expenditure of the money satisfactory 
and useful. However, X country has not 
done those things. That condition 
exists. The point I make is that the 
State Department and the executive 
branch of the Government as a whole 
would still be afraid to go ahead in X 
country because they believed it would 
be wasteful to do so. Therefore, we are 
confronted by actual conditions, not- 
theoretical conditions; and it seems to 
me that we would have much more con- 
trol under the resolution than otherwise. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his graciousness. It seems to me that. 
what he is asking me to do is to vote 
blanket authority to the President of the 
United States because, if I do not vote it 
now, the money will be spent unwisely in 
some country of the Middle East. I can- 
not accept that line of logic. It seems 
to me that if the Government went 
ahead and spent the money unwisely we 
would take care of the situation when 
we later discovered what the money had 
been spent for. I believe now is the time 
to put a stop on the expenditure, and 
that now is the time when the adminis- 
tration should tell us what it intends to 
spend the money for. I say that, because 
I am very much worried about what 
could be done with the $200 million in 
the Middle East in the hands of certain 
Arab leaders. It might be used in such a 
way as to endanger the future security of 
many thousands of American boys who 
might have to go to that area. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should think that 
the time to have put a stop to it would 
have been last year in the appropriations 
for this fiscal year. 

“Mr. MORSE. I did not have enough 
votes in support of my position, includ- 
ing the vote of the Senator from Massa- - 
chusetts. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have been follow- 
ing the very cogent debate of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts. I wish he would clarify in my 
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mind a point which is not very clear to 
me. The Senator is now referring to $95 
million. Is that what is left in the Presi- 
dent’s confidential unlimited funds? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; the testimony 
has indicated that practically all of that 
has been spent for refugees and for other 
purposes. What I am talking about is 
the $95 million, or perhaps I should say 
$120 million, which could be used out of 
the $250 million which has been author- 
ized for the worldwide development as- 
sistance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The President still 
has many millions of dollars, perhaps 
$95 million, which he may spend without 
any strings attached to it, and which are 
considered as free funds. Therefore, ac- 
tually, the resolution frees $120 million 
from legislative restrictions. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the President has much more 
money than that, potentially, to be ac- 
curate about it. I believe the President 
could transfer from $50 million to $75 
million, which remain unobligated from 
the President’s discretionary fund. 

He could also transfer from other 
funds which have been appropriated for 
other areas, under section 401, $100 mil- 
lion to $150 million. ‘Then he could 
transfer from other areas, under section 
501, for use in the Middle East, $50 mil- 
lion or more. 

He could also obligate about $65 mil- 
lion of funds already appropriated for 
use in the Arab States and in Israel, but 


which has not as yet been obligated due 


to the crisis in the area. 

He could spend from the worldwide 
economic development fund an esti- 
mated $120 million. 

There are also other funds which could 
possibly be transferred. 

However, we are making it much easier 
to transfer funds if we pass the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, the 
resolution would put a ceiling of $250 
million on the transfer; is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; because previous 
acts which Congress has passed give the 
President some discretionary authority 
to transfer funds from one section to 
another. The point I am making is that 
there are some limitations involved on 
these funds. The President’s discretion- 
ary fund is not subject to the 80 percent 
restriction; nor is the transfer of funds 
from other areas, under section 401, from 
$100 million to $150 million. Then there 
is the unobligated portion of the $65 mil- 
lion obligated to the Arab States and 
Israel. That is subject to the 80-percent 
limitation. ‘Then there is the money 
which is in the worldwide economic de- 
velopment fund, which was originally 
$95 million, but which now is almost 
$120 million. That is subject to a per- 
centage being made in the form of loans. 
I believe it is 80 percent, in round figures. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Is there not also 
a limitation that not more than $35 mil- 
lion may be spent in any one of the 
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countries, and would not the resolution 
free the President from that restriction? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am anticipating 
that by the end of June not more than 
$35 million will be used in any one coun- 
try. In any case that restriction con- 
tinues in the present resolution. In any 
case, I believe the Government will be 
hard-pressed to spend more than $100 
million. Therefore that is not too 
important. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is my opinion that 
we are more or less overemphasizing 
the transfer of the $200 million. Here 
we have reported a resolution, and there 
is also before the Senate the Russell 
amendment. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts understand 
that the President could employ the 
Armed Forces on his own, as Comman- 
der in Chief of the Armed Forces? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; there is no 
doubt that he could employ the Armed 
Forces and then come to Congress later. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] developed that point very clearly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Are we not actually 
arguing that it may be necessary to use 
American blood and American bodies— 
because the provision for the use of mili- 
tary force is contined in the Russell 
amendment, as well as in the resolu- 
tion—but, although we are pledging 
American blood, we do not want to give 
the President the authority to transfer 
$200 million? In other words, we are 
placing a greater emphasis on $200 mil- 
lion than on the possible use of Ameri- 
can Armed Forces. ; 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe the state- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is completely correct. I now yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. It seems to me the 
remarks of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PASTORE] are extremely perti- 
nent to the discussion, because, as I have 
followed the argument of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, he has pointed to 
the emphasis on the use of military force 
and military alliances, whereas greater 
emphasis should be placed on the desire 
of the people who live in that area for 
economic stability, through which peace 
will come, not through arms, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
has so well suggested. 

As I recall the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusseELL] indicated that approxi- 
mately three hundred to four hundred 
millions of dollars were committed to 
what he called military hardware, and I 
believe the Recorp shows that the com- 
mitment was to Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, 
and Turkey. 

Mr. CARROLL. My understanding of 
military hardware is that it means tanks, 
guns, uniforms, and so forth, and there 
has been committed to such armament 
$300 or $400 million. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has in a few words, it 
seems to me, demolished the whole 
argument against the $200 million item 
about which we have been talking. I 
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was not here at the time Congress made 
that commitment, but the President is 
now asking for a transfer, not of new 
money, but money which has been ap- 
propriated, to the program which the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has discussed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does it not actually 
boil down to this: The proposal is either 
all good or all bad? If there is a likeli- 
hood that we have to commit American 
boys to service in the Middle East, why 
are we now talking about $200 million for 
programs in the Middle East, when we 
have already spent $59 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money on foreign aid? Why 
start at this point? There may be a 
time when we can do away with these 
programs; but is it not a fact that if we 
believe the statement of the President 
that a crisis exists, then we must be- 
lieve he needs the $200 million? We 
cannot half believe him and half dis- 
believe him. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
and to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
that the Russell amendment provides: 

That the United States regards as vital to 
the national interest and world peace the 
preservation of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the nations of the Middle East. 


If it is vital in our own self-interest— 
let me say, our enlightened self-inter- 
est—it is vital that we have troops in 
that area—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. ‘There are some 
troops in Saudi Arabia and Iran. 


Mr. CARROLL. I think it is in fur- =s 


therance of the protection of our own 
national interests that we support the 
statements and the arguments so ably 
presented by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that the 
real point that is being made should be 
underlined. It is not a fact that what 
we are dealing with here is people like 
Saud in the Middle East, who, if forti- 
fied a bit, might ultimately fight on our 
side? We also ought to have an appeal 
to the people of the Middle East. As the 
Senator from Rhode Island has said, 
what is wrong with appealing to them? 
What they are suffering from is their 
low standard of living, and we are hold- 
ing out some hope for them. Two hun- 
dred million dollars is a bag full of money 
to do something with in any important 
area where the President chooses to put 
it. So we add to the romance and to 
the psychological situation in that area, 
and also provide something which the 
people of that area can see, grab hold of, 
and can understand. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not a fact that 
Senators who will vote against the Rus- 
sell amendment will do so because they 


R do not want to be placed in such a posi- 
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tion that the President later could say, 
“If you had given me the money I asked 
for I would not have had to use one 
American boy.” 

If the resolution passes at all it should 
pass on the recommendation of those 
who have suggested it, because if they 
are wrong the responsibility is theirs. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. With reference to the 
statement of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, I would say that we are not ar- 
guing about $200 million which has al- 
ready been appropriated. We are argu- 
ing about the amount which may be left 
unallocated. We are arguing about what 
is left of $200 million that can be used 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Massachusetts for 
stressing a point which is most important 
in this debate. This afternoon there has 
been developed, through the able Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the very point which I think must be 
stressed. It seems to me it would be 
absurd to vote to have our boys sent to 
foreign lands, without first giving the 
President $200 million with which to 
take other steps to protect ourselves. I 
think that is the main issue raised by 
the Russell amendment, and I expect to 
vote against it on that very basis. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall speak on this 
matter at some length later, but I wish 
to put into the Recorp my point of view 
at this juncture. 

Some of us who will vote for the Rus- 
sell amendment will do so because we 
do not intend to give to any President 
authority to send American funds and 
boys into the Middle East when we do 
not know the purpose for which he is 
sending them. I do not propose to vote 
a dollar that can be used to bribe Arab 
leaders. American boys are too precious 
to be sent to the Middle East to die 
without the representatives of the peo- 
ple knowing the purpose for which the 
President is sending them there. I have 
confidence in no President when it comes 
to giving him authority which the Con- 
gress under the Constitution ought to 
retain. The Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
cannot escape this constitutional ques- 
tion, because it is involved in the $200 
million, as well as in the troops issue. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
question was gone into in great detail in 
the committee. I know the Senator 
from Arkansas made the point very 
clearly that the President of the United 
States, if he felt the national interest 
were at stake, could take the United 
States into war without consent of the 
Congress, although he would subsequent- 
ly be obliged to come to the Congress 
for approval. But there is nothing that 
lessens the authority of the President to 
use United States forces if he thinks the 
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at stake. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is as 
dead wrong as he can be, because what 
will happen under the resolution will be 
that we will give the President predated 
authority, when what we ought to say to 
him is, “You will have to tell us what the 
facts are which, in your opinion, justify 
the sending of American boys into the 
Middle East. Then, under article I, sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution, Congress will 
decide whether you shall send them 
there. If you have already done so, be- 
cause you thought there was a great 
emergency that could not await a re- 
port to Congress then Congress will de- 
cide whether you should bring those 
boys back.” 

But I am not going to vote to give the 
President any power to make war in the 
Middle East by a predated declaration of 
war. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How does the power 
granted in the resolution hinder the 
President’s powers to declare war or, as 
Commander in Chief, to protect the se- 
curity of the Nation? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts knows very well that 
after Congress gives the President the 
power, it is not likely to take it away from 
him. The Senate cannot escape the fact 
that once this predated approval is given 
to any President no Congress is likely to 
renege on it. What we ought to do is to 
prevent Congress from getting into such 
a position that it can be said, ‘‘after all, 
Congress gave the President advance au- 
thority and now it is not fair after a 
President has relied upon it to attempt 
to take it away.” Iam against giving the 
President any advance authority to send 
boys into war in the Middle East prior to 
a declaration of war by Congress. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Where in the resolu- 
tion as it is presently drawn is there 
any provision for advance authority? 
Where in the resolution is there a pro- 
vision for a predated declaration of war? 
Will the Senator read the language? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I covered it at some 
length in my speech the other day on the 
floor of the Senate. The language used 
in the Humphrey-Mansfield amendment 
does not in any way change the fact that 
Congress will be authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by a predated 
grant of authority, to commit an act of 
war. We will be giving tacit approval 
to the President in advance to send 
American boys into action in the Middle 
East. I do not propose to vote for any 
resolution which contains any language 
that could be subject to such an inter- 
pretation by any President. If the Sen- 
ator will just read the resolution as 
modified by the committee he will see 
that the language still permits the Pres- 
ident to commit an act of war with the 
tacit advance approval of Congress. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The United States 
can get into war in the Middle East in 
one of two ways: Either by the President 
coming before Congress and asking for 
a declaration of war, or second, by the 
President taking action as the Comman- 
der in Chief, without coming to Congress 
for authority, because of an emergency, 
and therefore committing the United 
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States to war, and then being obliged 
under the. Constitution to come to Con- 
gress to get the approval by Congress of 
his action, and be subject to impeach-. 
ment if Congress should think his action 
was improper. 

It seems to me that the passage of the 
resolution will not affect the basic con- 
stitutional situation. It will only in- 
crease the great interest of the United 
States in maintaining a non-Communist 
Middle East. That is my view. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have the highest 
respect for the very facile, astute mind 
of my distinguished friend from Oregon; 
but the fact of the matter is that I asked 
the Senator from Massachusetts if under 
either the resolution which was reported 
by the committees or under the Russell 
amendment the President of the United 
States would have the authority to 
employ American armed forces without 
coming to Congress. I think the Sen- 
ator’s answer was in the affirmative. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. I 
think in the case of Korea we have the 
clearest example. The President never 
came to Congress during the 3 years of 
that war. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
the only essential difference between the 
committee resolution and the Russell 
amendment is that the Russell amend- 
ment deletes the provision for aid. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It indicates that the 
Senator from Georgia thinks that the 
constitutional powers of Congress and 
the President are not affected by the 
passage of the resolution. 

Mr. PASTORE. The language of the 
Russell amendment is identical with that 
part of the committee amendment, which 
pledges the United States to use its 
armed forces if that should become 
necessary. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. So we are giving the 
President that confidence under which- 
ever form the resolution is passed. If we 
adopt the Russell amendment, we shall 
be giving the President the authority 
insofar as it affects the use of American 
armed forces. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Oregon is against the whole resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. I was about to make 
the point that I shall go along with the 
elimination of the blanket grant of au- 
thority to the President on the economic 
provision. Then, I may say to my 
friend from Rhode Island, I shall vote 
against the resolution as amended by 
the Russell amendment. That has been 
my position consistently. I have an- 
nounced it on the floor of the Senate 
again and again. Until there shall have 
been written into the resolution the con- 
stitutional guarantee for which I have 
been fighting throughout the debate, and 
which I shall offer in due course of time, 
I shall not vote to give to the present 
President or to any other President the 
kind of broad power which will be con- 
ferred by the present resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It does not seem to 
me that the passage of the resolution 
will affect the constitutional powers of 
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the President or the constitutional pow= 
ers of Congress to declare war. 

Mr. JAVITS. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on the question of law? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The argument as to 
constitutionality tends to defeat itself. 
If a constitutional power is involved, no 
resolution passed by Congress can re- 
linquish it, because the Constitution can 
be amended only as provided in the Con- 
stitution itself, by amendment ratified by 
the States. On the other hand, if the 
resolution is saying that we are going 
to back the President in our foreign 
policy—which is all we are doing—and 
which is all we are saying—then we are 
only dealing with a policy; we are not 
giving up any constitutional power. 

If it is a constitutional power to de- 
clare war that we are allegedly trying to 
give up, we could not do it if we tried. 
That is the end of the matter. 

I think the Senator has put his finger 
on the two main points. If one is in 
favor of the resolution at all, he ought 
to be in favor of both parts; the notice 
to the Kremlin and the economic aid. 
Second, if one has any doubts of the 
constitutional power or authority, they 
can be resolved by the fact that even if 
we tried to do so, we could not give up 
constitutional power; therefore it is not 
being given up in this resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator 
from New York has stated the position 
correctly. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to my friend 
from New York that, in my judgment, 
this is a request by the administration 
for the delegation of power that cannot 
be delegated. If we go through the mo- 
tion of passing a resolution with this 
Presidential power in it, then it is going 
to be very difficult, psychologically, to get 
Congress to do anything about it there- 
after. Now is the time to establish 
clearly the constitutional principle, be- 
fore we pass the resolution -requiring 
congressional approval before our troops 
are sent into war and before the Presi- 
dent can give away taxpayers’ dollars to 
Arab dictators. It can be done by the 
addition of the proper amendment to 
the resolution such as I shall propose. 

If it is said by Senators on both sides 
of the argument that we do not want to 
give up any constitutional rights, then 
let us make that crystal clear by placing 
in the resolution language which will 
make it certain that we are not giving 
up our constitutional rights. But when 
I offered such a proposal to the Secre- 
tary of State, he rejected it. That is all 
I need to know about this administra- 
tion’s tendency to play fast and loose 
with constitutional rights of the Con- 
gress, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I wish to read from 
a brief United Press dispatch from Cairo, 
and then to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts a question. The dispatch 
reads: 

Cairo.—The semiofficial Middle East News 
Agency said today the leaders of Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Jordan, and Syria had reached 
a unified position on the Eisenhower doc- 
trine and cabled their stand to Washington, 
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The agency quoted Jordan’s Premier Sulei- 
man Nabulsi as saying Jordan would accept 
any foreign economic aid which was offered 
without any strings attached and that “Jor- 
dan won’t be hostile either to the East or 
the West except inasmuch as neither bloc is 
hostile to the Arabs.” 

Nabulsi’s statement was interpreted as an 
indication the four Arab governments would 
tell the American Ambassador here they 
were ready to accept United States economic 
aid without committing themselves in favor 
of the West against the East. 


Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
consider this information as being ade- 
quate evidence of the type of aid which 
the United States would receive in the 
Middle East in case of an involvement 
in some kind of war? Have not those na- 
tions merely expressed their desire for 
neutrality, and said that they will not 
take a position alongside the Western 
World? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is the Senator from 
Idaho asking me whether, in view of that 
statement, it is improper for us to give 
a guaranty of the type we are asked to 
give? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Only partially. I 
am asking the Senator whether he is 
willing, if the dispatch is accurate, to 
accept neutrality from those countries 
which are destined to receive aid from 
us. Is he willing merely that they shall 
retain their neutrality without being 
more vigorous in their support of the 
nations of the west? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should hope we 
would have their support. Is Saudi 
Arabia a signatory to that statement? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Saudi Arabians 
have. permitted us to build an airbase 
at Dhahran, which the Chiefs of Staff 
consider to be vitally important in the 
Middle East. 
necessary to examine into the degree of 
neutrality, which I am certain varies 
from country to country. 

But as to the press report, it does not 
seem to me that we are now in a position 
to form any judgment as to the ultimate 
position which those countries will take. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. , I commend the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for a very excellent statement. 
It occurs to me that it is in the national 
interest of the United States, and our 
own security, to have strong, independ- 
ent, and free states in the world, even 
though they are not necessarily joined 
with us by an alliance. The other alter- 
native might well be that those states 
would join the Communist bloc.. I do 
not believe that our security is neces- 
sarily to be measured, in the last analy- 
sis, by the total number of states which 
are joined with us in an alliance. Our 
security can also be served by strong, 
independent, healthy states which are 
willing to defend their own territorial 
integrity. After all, if the world were 
composed only of strong, independent, 
peaceful states, we could live in a climate 
of peace and freedom, and other nations 
could do likewise. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I must say that I 
think the Senator from Washington has 
put the matter as precisely as it could be 
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put, and I really appreciate the state- 
ment he has made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that I have 
seldom been so disturbed as I have been 
about the pending joint resolution. 
That is why I have sought to have it 
amended. I find it difficult to compre- 
hend some of the arguments being made 
here, and I should like to interrogate 
the Senator from Massachusetts about 
them. ; 

We are told that we must pass this 
joint resolution regardless of whether we 
deem the resolution, as reported by the 
committees, to be unconstitutional. We 
are told -that, regardless of that, the 
Constitution is above all of us. How- 
ever, Mr. President, if the Congress dis- 
regards the Constitution, and passes a 
measure about which there is some 
doubt, there will be no possible way, 
in a case of this kind, to retrieve the 
loss of constitutional action, if we have 
acted unconstitutionally. 

We are also told that the same is true 
in respect to the expenditure of money. 
However, I do not wish to go into that 
question with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. ; 


I should like to ask him to turn to 
page 4 of the joint resolution as reported’ 
by the committees. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Before the Senator 
from Wyoming begins to interrogate 
me, I wish to say that I have no objec- 
tion to amendments which may be of- 
fered, if they seek to make the joint 
resolution conform more closely to the 
Constitution.. If the Senator from Wyo- 
ming should present such an amend- 
ment, I would have no objection.. I am 
not wedded to the language of the joint 
resolution as it now stands. But I am 
wedded to the idea of having the Con- 
gress pass a measure which will put the 
Congress on record in support of the 
President’s desire to maintain the free-. 
dom. of the countries of the Middle 
East. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thought that 
was the desire of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts; and it is my desire, too. 

I have no desire to harass the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State; but Iam 
confronted with the language which has 
been reported by the two committees, 
and I should like to have the Senator 
from Massachusetts give his interpreta- 
tion of it. I refer to the second sen- 
tence of section 2, on page 4, reading as 
follows: 

Furthermore, the United States regards as 
vital to the national interest and world peace 
the preservation of the independence and 
integrity of the nations of the Middle East. 


If it be the exclusive power and au- 
thority of the President in the conduct 
of the foreign affairs to determine what 
is in the national interest, what is the 
reason for including that language in the 
joint resolution? i 
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If the argument which is made to us— 
namely, that we should lie quiet, raise 
no objection, and merely pass the joint 
resolution—is valid, and if no constitu- 
tional question is involved, why are we 
asked now to determine—for no one 
knows how long a period—that in our 
opinion “the United States regards as 
vital to the national interest and world 
peace the preservation of the independ- 
ence and integrity of the nations of the 
Middle East.” 

We do not know what the conditions 
next year. or next month will be. In 
fact, Iam advised that only today in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the representative of India, Mr. Krish- 
na Menon, exploded a bombshell when 
he. declared. that the Gulf of Aqaba is 
territorial water, not international water, 
and that. the Israelis should: have no 
right to have their shipping travel freely 
up and down the Gulf of Aqaba. Our 
Department of State is of the opinion 
that the Gulf of Agaba is international 
water. 

Does not the Senator from Massachu- 
setts believe that in the language to 
which I have referred we shall be mak- 
ing, as the Senator from Oregon has so 
well stated, an advance declaration of 
Congressional opinion which -within a 
. year may prove to be utterly wrong. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Of course, it is pos- 
sible to end the life of the Ponk resolu- 
tion either— 

When the President shali. determine—. 


And so forth, or— 


‘Dy a concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress. | 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; of course 
that is true. However, I was referring 
_to the particular sentence I read. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts think 
that sentence is essential to the joint res- 
olution? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Tregard the sentence 
as essential, because I believe it: places 
the United States on record as to its 


position in regard to events in the Middle . 


East; and I am not opposed to doing 
that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 


»Mr.SPARKMAN. As a matter of fact, : 


is not that sentence merely a recognition 
of the policy which has been stated time 
. after time by the executive branch of 
the Government—in particular, by the 
Secretary of State, in testimony given by 
him before our committee, although not 
in connection with the pending joint 
resolution? 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], who now is on the 
floor, will recall that during the past 
year or two, and, in fact, in open hear- 
ings, the Secretary of State has said time 
after time that it was a part of our policy 
: to help preserve the national integrity of 
the countries of the Middle East. 

If I may go a step further, let me say 
that in 1950 the Tripartite Agreement set 
forth that principle. 

So this question is not one of having 
the Congress write something new; it 
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simply involves a recognition of the pol- 
icy which has been existing for some 
time. 

Personally, I should say that we cannot 
always get everything we want included 
in such a measure. If in the joint resolu- 
tion we were stating a principle on the 
part. of the Congress, and if we were 
seeking to state something which per- 
haps would be a departure from what 
had previously been stated, then I should 
like to see this measure include language 
which would carry out the meaning of 
its title. The distinguished Senator will 
remember that in the committee the 
original title of the joint resolution was 
changed to a short title—namely, to pre- 
serve peace and stability in the Middle 
East, I believe. 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. That was a Madi- 
son Avenue title. 

-Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know about 
that. .I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, who, as I 
recall, submitted the amendment. I do 
not believe he went to Madison Avenue 
to get the title. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
support of what the Senator from Ala- 
bama has said, I would say that the 
United States, particularly the President 
of the United States, in many cases in 
recent years has indicated that this is 
the policy of the United States. Mr. 
George Allen, in May 1955, stated that 


we, the United States, would be strongly. 


opposed to the side which started a war, 
and would be favorably disposed to that 
side which proved its desire to maintain 
peace. 

In addition, we established a liaison 
with the Baghdad Pact in which Tran is 
a member; and on April 3, 1956, the 
Secretary ‘of State asserted that the 
United States forces might be utilized in 
the Middle East “without Congressional 
authority in the event of an emergency.” 

And then, on April 9, Secretary Hag- 
erty, speaking for the President, pledged 
the United States to oppose aggression 
within the Middle East, within consti- 
tutional means, to assist a victim of ag- 
gression. 

In addition, we established, in 1956, 
military liaison with the Baghdad Pact. 

Then on November. 14, President 
Eisenhower. stated the United States 


. would oppose through the United Na- 


tions any Soviet military intervention in 
the Middle East. . 

Then. on November 29, we reaffirmed 
our support of the Baghdad Pact, and 
stated that a threat to the territorial 


integrity or political independence of, 


any of the countries of that area would 
be viewed by the United States with the 
utmost gravity. 

So it seems to me that this measure is 
in line with the policy of the United 
States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If some persons believe 
that the provisions of section 2 of the 
committee amendment might be regard- 
ed as authorizing the giving of assistance 
to neutral nations, let me ask whether it 
is not clear both to the countries of the 
Middle East and to the Communist world 
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that neutral nations would automatically 
exempt themselves from the benefits of 
the joint resolution, because it provides 
that the benefits and the assistance may 
be given only to nations requesting as- 
sistance from armed aggression from 
any country controlled by international 
communism. So, Mr. President, so long 
as countries declare their neutrality, 
they automatically exempt themselves 
from application of the provisions of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In answer to what 
the Senator from Wyoming stated a mo- 
ment ago, I should like to state that I 
wrote to Professor Sutherland, a noted 
constitutional authority. at Harvard Law 
School, about the question of constitu- 
tional powers in this case. He replied- 
as follows: 

The wording of the Constitution does not ° 
contain any express statement of the Presi- 
dent’s powers to act in a situation like that 
now facing us in the Middle East. Certainly 
it is impossible, in any constitution, to. de- 
fine with any sort of precision, all the powers 
which an Executive like the President of the 
United States will need in the multitude of 
crises which may face the Nation. I sup- 
pose that our present constitutional concern 
arises out of the fact that, under modern 
conditions, it is difficult to point out the 
precise difference between a state of quies- 
cent war and the uneasy armed peace which 
is forced on us by the continual threat of 
hostilities by Soviet Russia and her Com- 
munist associates. The-Congress and the 


‘people would: surely not want a continuous 


and permanent declaration of war, and yet: 
the Nation must be ready: to take whatever 
action is necessary for self-protection at any . 


as located in one defined geographical area 
is tending to disappear because of worldwide 


“mobilization in war, and the capabilities of 


modern weapons which have ranges of great 
length: Under, these circumstances, the 
President,.in the performance of his duties. 
as the Nation’s principal constitutional rep- 
resentative in foreign affairs, as Commander 
in Chief, and as the Executive Officer sworn 
to take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, : cannot under all circumstances re- 
frain from the.use of military force until a 
formal declaration -of .war shall have oc- 
curred. On the other hand, the President, 
with that proper profound respect which he 
should give toward Congress which repre- 
sents the will of the national electorate, will 
certainly be most reluctant to involve the 
Nation in any hostilities, even very small 
ones, without congressional authorization. 


. The fact is, I suppose, that a government of 
‚constitutionally separated powers such as 


ours cannot have a completely clear. separa- 
tion of the legislative and Executive duties, 
cannot effectively operate without a large 
measure of cordial cooperation between the 
three branches, and particularly between 
the Executive and the Congress. 


Mr. OTPMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr..KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. ; 

Mr. OMAHONEY. In order that I 
may. draw a distinction between the the- 
oretical discussion in the professor’s let- 
ter to the. Senator from Massachusetts 
and the facts which are before the Sen- 
ate, let me say that we are being asked 
to declare a policy in the words and fig- 
ures contained in the resolution. Let me 
again call to the attention of the Sena- 
tor, before I ask him to respond, what the 
second sentence in section 2 states, and 


Furthermore, the conception of war | 


I am also calling this to the attention of 

the Senator from Alabama: 
Furthermore, the United States regards as 

vital to the national interest and world peace 


the preservation of the independence and 
integrity of the nations of the Middle East. 


Does that not mean all the nations? 
Does that not mean the independence 
and integrity of Egypt? Does it not 
mean the independence and integrity of 
Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does it not mean 
the independence and integrity of every 
single one of those nations? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

- Mr. MAHONEY. Suppose the Pan- 
Arab League, which has been sitting in 
the United Nations during the past week, 
should decide to. absolve Egypt. Sup- 
pose it should attempt to establish a 
United Arab League. Would we not by 
these words be declaring against such a 
development, and authorizing our Presi- 
dent, whoever he might be, to take ac- 
tion?. How can we, in advance of the 
developments, say. that it would be of 
vital interest to the United States that 
there should be no Pan-Arab League? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The next sentence 
does not begin a separate paragraph; it 
follows the sentence before it, which the 
Senator has just read. It seems to me 
to be very clear that it must be a country 
dominated by international communism. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not also true 
that under the resolution we would ex- 
tend assistance only to nations asking 
for it? If I may, I should like to say 
that, while I may be in error, I have been 
under the impression that the Senator 
from Wyoming—— 

- Mr. O’MAHONEY.. Mr. President, I 
was attempting to get some information 
from the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who has the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the Senator 
from Massachusetts yielded to me, after 
he had given the Senator from Wyo- 
ming some information, in order that 
I might give the Senator from Wyoming 
additional information. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is capable of 
giving the information to me himself. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Massachusetts yielded to me. I thought 
‘the Senator from Wyoming was seeking 
information. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am seeking in- 

formation from the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 
- Mr. SPARKMAN.. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts if itis not true 
that under the pending resolution the 
President is limited, so far as the expres- 
sion of Congress is concerned, to giving 
assistance to nations requesting it, for 
the purpose of staving off aggression 
prompted by international communism ? 
~ Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I ‘would say; 
first, there would have to be a situation 
where a country was dominated by inter- 
national communism, And the Presi- 
dent would have to determine the neces- 
sity for action. 
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- Mr. SPARKMAN. And the nation 
would have to request the assistance. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. In the first 
place, unless an emergency situation 
existed, the President would have to 
come to Congress for a declaration of 
war. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. AmIcor- 
rect in my understanding that an amend- 
ment to the resolution has been offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming which would strike out the words 
“Charter of the United Nations” and 
write in the words “Constitution of the 
United States’’? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say that 
not only has the amendment been 
offered, but it has already been adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
the language of the resolution has been 
changed and a proviso has been put in 
which reads: 

Provided, That such employment shall be 
consonant with the treaty obligations of the 
United States and with the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Under that language, is there any in- 
ference that the present Congress is 
willing to go along with the perform- 
ance by the President of his duty in an 
unconstitutional way? 
` Mr. KENNEDY. . No. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama, and I now yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe the col- 
loquy has been very beneficial, and I am 
glad the Senator from Alabama has 


participated in it. .What struck me with. 


particular force was a sentence, if I 
correctly understood the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in which he said, while 
the Senator from Alabama was attempt- 
ing to instruct him, that, in his opinion, 
the President would have to come to 
Congress to obtain a declaration of war: 
- Mr. KENNEDY. He certainly would, 
unless an emergency situation arose 
threatening United States security, in 
which case the President would have au- 
thority, as Commander in Chief, to take 
action, in any event. But even in that 
case he would have to come back to the 
Congress for.a ratification of his act. 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. Is the Senator of 
the belief that the amendment which was 
unanimously adopted yesterday nails 
down that proposition? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would go further. 
Of course, nothing we can do in the Con- 
gress could affect the President’s con- 
stitutional powers as Commander in 
Chief; but I have no objection to having 
written into the resolution, within that 
limitation and within the limits of 
national security, that it is our wish that 
he comes to Congress for a declaration 
of war. That is my position, and I be- 
lieve the position of the Senate. i 
<: Mrt-OQMAHONEY. I shall not bother 
the Senator from Massachusetts with 
any more questions, but state my own 
opinion with relation to the so-called 
constitutional powers of the President. 
These powers have been exercised from 
time to time. President Jefferson sent 
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our naval vessels against the Barbary 
pirates. That was not intervening in 
any warfare among the states of the 
Mediterranean area; it was done to de- 
fend the commerce of the United States, 
which was being subjected to blackmail 
by the Barbary pirates. All the nations 
of Europe were being blackmailed by the 
Barbary pirates, and some of the na- 
tions preferred to pay the blackmail 
rather than to resist the Barbary pirates. 
But Jefferson refused to pay the black- 
mail, and sent our Armed Forces for the 
defense of the freedom of the seas and 
our right to sail the seas. 

The constitutional provision that the 
President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
according to my reading of the Con- 
stitution and of the debates in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, was merely a 
declaration by ‘the constitutional fath- 
ers that the President of the United 
States—who, it was expected, would be 
chiefly a civilian—would be the- man in 
charge as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, but that he would 
not necessarily be empowered, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to send our soldiers to 
the ends of the earth for any reason that 
might appeal to him to be advisable. 
That is why I say I am very happy that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
made the interpretation which he has 
imade. I am very grateful to him. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. JACKSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. - Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield, 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am ‘concerned 
about the compliments I have just re- 
ceived from the Senator from Wyoming. 
I am not sure that I deserve them, and. 
I am not sure exactly what he is con- 
gratulating me for. Will he restate the 
reason for his congratulations? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam congratulat- 
ing the Senator for his statement that, 
in the circumstances described here, the 
President, under this resolution as it was 
amended by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate yesterday, before embroiling our 
boys in the burning oil pots of the. Mid- 
dle East, would have to come back to 
Congress for a declaration of war. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I did not say exactly 
that. I say that whenever it is possible, 
within his constitutional responsibilities 
as Commander in Chief and his respon- 
sibilities with respect to the security of 
the United States, he should do so. But 
if it is not possible to come to Congress 
in advance, he should come to the Con- 
gress immediately afterward. 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. Does the Sena- 
tor believe that the present conditions 
in the Middle East are such, and will 
be such during the remainder of the 
term of the present President of the 
United States, that we should now de- 
clare, in advance of whatever develops 
in the next 4 years, that the President 
has the authority, under his powers as 
Commander in Chief; to send troops into 
such ‘warfare as might ‘develop in the 
event Syria’s. submergence by Commu- 
nist infiltration should be so great that, 
for example, Israel, which is anti-Com- 
munist, and a people’s : government, 
should seek to invade Syria, and that 
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we should. have to defend the Commu- 
nist state against the free state? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Obviously the reso- 
lution does not contemplate that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, it does 
not. 

I thank the Senator again, and again 
I compliment him. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did Professor Suther- 
land refer in his letter to any Supreme 
Court decisions which have defined the 
Presidential power as Commander in 
Chief? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 
the steel-seizure case. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did he refer to some 
of the earlier cases? 

Mr. KENNEDY. He referred to the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube case, and he 
referred to the Prize cases. 


He referred to 


Mr. BUTLER. In the Prize cases did 


the Supreme Court hold that power to 
be the usual, ordinary power possessed 
by the first ranking military officer, for 
example? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I did not hear the 
Senator. 

‘Mr. BUTLER. Did Professor Suther- 
land refer to any cases which have held— 
and I think there are such cases—that 
the. power of the President -as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States is only that. pos- 
sessed by the first ranking military or 
naval commander? — At least that was an 
early conception. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am not prepared 
to agree with that statement. In his 
letter, Professor Sutherland says: 

One of the most drastic of these moves was 
the institution of a blockade of ports in the 
possession of the Confederacy. The Presi- 
dent’s action and seizures taken under it 
were upheld in the Prize cases (2 Black, 635, 
1863). And certainly in the history of vig- 
orous action one should recall the measures 
taken by President Roosevelt in 1941, such 
as the occupation of Iceland, the Atlantic 
Charter, the initiation of American convoys, 
the shoot-at-sight order of September 1941, 
and the destroyer deal of 1940. 


Mr. BUTLER. The Prize cases are 
more nearly my conception of what that 
constitutional power is. Any general in 
charge of forces in the field would have 
the right to cut off the supplies of the 
enemy. But would a general in com- 
mand of forces in the United States have 
the right to exercise his independent 
judgment as to what developments in 
Saudi Arabia, for example, might affect 
the United States and its safety and to 
dispatch forces abroad without coming 
to the Congress? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam not prepared to 

say that the President has only the power 
which a senior general in the field may 
have. 
. I will say, in answer to the Senator’s 
question, that Professor Sutherland 
quoted Mr. Justice Jackson in the steel 
case, speaking of a zone of twilight in 
which the President and the Congress 
could have concurrent authority. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I do not think the 
President of the United States, on his 
independent judgment and without con- 
sulting the Congress, can say, “I con- 
sider the situation in the Middle East to 
be such that I am going to dispatch 
troops there.” As a matter of fact, I do 
not believe that the present occupant 
of the White House feels that he has 
such power. I think that is one of the 
chief reasons why he has sent this reso- 
lution to the Congress, so that there may 
be no question about his power. He has 
asked us to act in concert with him, so 
that the world may know that the Presi- 
dent. is not acting unilaterally, but that 
we are acting as a Nation united in this 
effort. 

‘Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
two constitutional. provisions are in- 
volved? Referring again to Professor 
Sutherland’s letter, on the one hand we 
have the responsibility of the President, 
under the Constitution, to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the United States. On 
the other hand, we have the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the Congress to 
declare war. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
would like to ask this question: Would 
it be wise for the President to come to 
Congress and: ask for a declaration of 


war before he acted if failure on his part © 


to take action might result in the de- 
struction of our country? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No doubt the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have in mind, of 
course, the air-atomic age in which we 
live. We know that in the case of all-out 
war, if our response is to be decisive and 
effective and if we are to be saved, the 
President of the United States, rather 
than the Congress, will have to take ini- 
tial action. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not also true that 
when we get into the court question re- 
lating to the power of the President in 
this area, they will be settled in a rather 
moot fashion? In other words, we shall 
not get a court decision until after some- 
thing has happened. I do not know that 
anyone knows the exact powers of the 
President in this kind of situation. We 
can read old cases, but old cases are not 
much help, because the world has moved 
a long way in a short period of time. 

I think the paramount point at issue 
here is the ability of the President of the 
United States to carry out his obligation 
as President to preserve, protect, and 
defend the United States. Failure on his 
part to discharge that duty would be a 
far greater sin, in my judgment, than his 
failure to come to Congress immediately 
and request a declaration of war. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator 
is correct. In response to what the Sen- 
ator has said, the air age and the hydro- 
gen age have placed new responsibilities 
on the President in this area. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the American 
people are sensible enough to know that 
in the air-atomic age the authority to 
take final and decisive action, if a disas- 
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ter should befall us, must often be in the 
hands of the President. 

Retaliatory action can be taken by an 
officer in the field, and it can be taken 
immediately. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That.is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘There is no doubt. at 
all that if a hostile force is approaching 
the United States, not only the Presi- 
dent but the commander on the spot 
would have to take immediate action. 
What I have in mind is a situation in 
which, say, volunteers infiltrate Saudi 
Arabia, would the President be author- 
ized without the consent of Congress to 
send American boys to Saudi Arabia be- 
cause it may affect security? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It does not seem to 
me that the passage of the resolution 
lessens the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent. to come to Congress for authority 
to declare war. i 

Mr. BUTLER. No; it coalesces the 
two responsibilities. We act in unity. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I should like. to com- 
mend the Senator from Massachusetts 
for. what I consider to be a profound 
statement on the resolution now pend- 
ing before the Senate. - 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator; 

Mr. CHURCH. — Aside from the col- 
loquy which has dealt. largely with the 
constitutional question, it seems that the 
statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has contributed most as it has 
been directed toward the Russell amend- 
ment. It seems to me that the Senator 
has answered the two major arguments 
which I have heard propounded on the 
floor of the Senate in support of the 
Russell amendment. 

In order that I may be clear in my 
own mind as to the nature of these an- 
swers, I should like to ask the Senator 
two questions. 

First, the major argument I have heard 
in support of the Russell amendment is 
that Congress ought not to shirk its duty 
but should tightly hold the purse strings, 
because it is Congress that has control 
over public money. 

The answer which the Senator from . 
Massachusetts has suggested, as I un- 
derstand, is that the $200 million with 
which we are dealing may be spent with 
less congressional control and less con- 
gressional knowledge as to the manner in 
which. it is spent, if the Russell amend- 
ment is passed, than if the Russell 
amendment is defeated. Am I correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would say that that 
is correct, as a practical matter, because 
of the situations which have developed 
in the countries of the Middle East dur- 
ing the past 8 months. 

Mr. CHURCH. The second argument 
which has been made in support of the 
Russell amendment, and which was so 
persuasively made by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, is that the time 
has come when we should begin to taper 
off on foreign-aid spending. 

The answer which has been suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
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understand, is that if we adopt the Rus- 
sell amendment we will not necessarily 
save 1 cent of the $200 million. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. It 
seems to me that the statement which 
the Senator from Georgia has made could 
be addressed, as it was addressed last 
year, during consideration of fiscal 1957, 
to the appropriations for fiscal year 1958, 
when that appropriation bill comes be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Would the Senator 
agree with me that if the time has 
come—and I have listened with great 
respect to arguments advanced by the 
Senator from Georgia in that regard— 
to taper off our foreign-aid spending, the 
logical time to do it is when Congress 
considers the foreign-aid measure, which 
will come before it in the spring? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

I should like to point out that if the 
Russell amendment should be adopted, 
the American people should not be under 
the misapprehension that $200 million 
will have been saved. Of course the 
Senator from Georgia for several years 
has been attempting to cut expenditures 
in foreign aid, and therefore his position 
is wholly consistent. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to ad- 
dress myself for a moment, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me to do so, to the 
proposition advanced by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], who 
had to leave the floor. I am sorry that 
he was called out. 

It seems to me that his argument was 
based upon what I consider to be a false 
premise. My view, I believe, is shared by 
many other people. 

We have now reached the point, as has 
Russia also, where the horrors of hydro- 
gen warfare and atomic warfare have 
been described even in the funny papers, 
and where it is impossible to pick up a 
newspaper or magazine without reading 
about them. 

Many of us, I among them, believe that 
there is almost an equal chance that if 
we should become involved in war, it 
will not be by the route of atomic war- 
fare. I say that because so long as we 
keep a great striking potential available, 
Russia will not put any sizable number 
of planes in the air which could achieve 
an overall knockout, without our being 
able to place a large number of planes 
in the air at the same time; and be- 
cause approximately the same number 
of American planes would get through 
to the heart of Russia as Russian planes 
would get through to the heart of the 
United States. 

We may therefore find ourselves in the 
position in which we found ourselves at 
the beginning of World War II. At that 
time we had great stocks of mustard gas 
and a great many refinements of other 
gases, which had been developed after 
World War I. By the time World War II 
came along, although we had great 
stocks on hand—in fact, one of the first 
things I saw on arriving in France was a 
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Quartermaster depot where a great many 
gases were stocked—none of the gases 
were used by either Japan or Germany. 
The war was fought, for the most part, 
with conventional weapons. 

We may, therefore, find ourselves in 
the same situation. It seems to me we 
are making a big mistake if in our think- 
ing about the protection of our country 
we premise the protection completely 
upon the possibility of nuclear warfare. 
With the potential threat which Soviet 
Russia and the United States can pose 
at the same time, it seems to me very 
likely that if we should get into another 
war—and such a war might grow out of 
a situation similar to the one in Korea 
or in the Far East from the situation in 
the Malay Peninsula—there is the possi- 
bility that we might not get into an 
atomic war. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 
I hope events bear out his view. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think it might be 
well to clear the record on one point. At 
least, I should like to know what the 
Senator from Massachusetts has to say 
about it. I was under the impression 
that Senate Joint Resolution 19, which is 
now under consideration by the Senate, 
contains a considerably watered-down 
authorization to employ the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. It was my impression 
that originally the resolution authorized 
the President to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and that au- 
thorization has been stricken. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. The reason it 
has been stricken, as the Senator prob- 
ably knows, from the forceful argument 
made by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] and other Senators is 
that it would limit and affect the Presi- 
dent’s powers; and it was the desire of 
the members of the committee that his 
powers should not be so limited. 

Mr. CARROLL. In other words, the 
Senator would have the record show that 
his understanding is that the President 
now has the same powers he has always 
had. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 
While nothing that could be done could 
affect his constitutional powers, never- 
theless the present language is much 
more satisfactory. 

Mr. CARROLL. Therefore, if he has 
the same powers he has always had, Con- 
gress is not called upon to delegate any 
other powers. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. All 
we are doing is joining him in declaring 
the United States interest in maintain- 
ing the security of the Middle East. 

To show how vast the President’s 
powers are, on November 14, when it 
Seemed as though Russian volunteers 
would come into the area, he made the 
statement that such action would be 
opposed by the United States through 
the United Nations. 

Congress was not called into session, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
if the Russians had intervened, the Pres- 
ident voluntarily could have taken us 
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into a military action in that area if the 
emergency situation so dictated. 

Mr. CARROLL. The resolution is not 
asking us to delegate any warmaking 
power. It leaves the President in the 
same position in which he was before, 
and we, as a Congress, are in our identi- 
cal position. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Exactly. The Pres- 
ident would still be free to use his con- 
stitutional powers to protect the security 
of the United States. 

Mr. CARROLL. One further ques- 
tion, if the Senator will permit. 

As the Senator has discussed the ques- 
tion today, his conclusion is, from a 
consideration of all the points he has 
made, that what is proposed is really 
psychology on our part; that is to say, we 
should not give the impression to the 
people of America and to the world that 
we are more concerned with our pocket- 
book than we are with the real spiritual 
aspects—spiritual in the sense of the 
economic stability of the people of the 
Middle East. That is of equal impor- 
tance to our military program in that 
area. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to commend 
the Senator for his most thought-pro- 
voking speech, one with which I should 
like to associate myself. I think he has 
done a magnificent job here today. I 
am sorry that more Senators have not 
been on the floor to hear his wonderful 
speech. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
for having done a very fine job and for 
making the speech he has made over the 
period of time he has had in which to 
present it to the Senate. I am sure he 
has clarified the thinking of many 
Senators. 

With reference to the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], I should like to 
ask the Senator from Massachusetts if 
the effect of the substitute, if it is agreed 
to, would be, first, to drop out any and 
all economic phases? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Would it not also 
drop out the military assistance pro- 
gram? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Would it not retain 
merely the proposal that if the President 
saw fit. to do so, he could intervene with 
our armed forces? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And it would not 
enable us to help any of those countries 
that might require military assistance to 
receive any beyond what is already au- 
thorized under the Mutual Security Act? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that aside from all the prac- 
tical operations of the program, that 
would be very bad psychology throughout 
the world? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. It would be a rejec- 
tion of what the President considers an 
important feature of his program. It 
would not save the taxpayers a single 
dollar. In my opinion, it would set back 
the President and achieve such minor 
advantages at best that it seems to me 
it would be unwise for the Senate of the 
United States to do it at this time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has taken advantage of 
the opportunities he has had to travel 
in many different parts of the world, and 
he has had ample opportunity to observe 
the propaganda which has been issued 
over the years by Russia and by the in- 
ternational Communist movement. Is 
it not true that there has been a con- 
stant stream of propaganda by the 
Kremlin and the Communists that the 
United States is interested only in build- 
ing up great military power in different 
parts of the world and that we are not 
interested in the economic welfare of 
peoples? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am going to show 
on the next page of my speech how little 
we have done for the countries of the 
Middle East, the so-called Arab coun- 
tries. Israel, Iran, Pakistan, and Tur- 
key have had, of course, very close ties 
with the United States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not intend to 
anticipate the Senator’s speech, but I 
think this is most important. The Sen- 
ator knows from our work in the com- 
mittee and the various amendments pro- 
posed there that I did not like some of 
the provisions. of this resolution. I do 
not yet like them. I should like to see 
them changed. I should like to see the 
provision dealing with economic aid 
changed so that it would spell cut more 
specifically the type of economic pro- 
gram we seek to put into operation. I 
should like to see it spelled cut in such 
a way as to emphasize the good old point 
4 program, or technical assistance, as 
being very basic for the establishment 
of any kind of a future economic pro- 
gram. It does not meet with my com- 
plete approval. But we do not have the 
opportunity of getting always exactly 
the type of legislation we want. 

But the Senator, as I understand his 
statements here this afternoon, takes the 
view, as I do, that the committees worked 
on the matter and now, apparently, the 
Senate is going to work on it; that we 
need something, and it is up to us to take 
the best we can get; and that it would be 
psychologically bad throughout the 
world simply to reject it in toto. 

Mr. KENNEDY. ‘The Senator is cor- 
rect. Most of the arguments made are 
in reality arguments against spending 
any money in the Middle East—but the 
time for making those arguments was 
last summer, or later this spring when 
the new foreign-aid bills come before us. 
As far as all the money now under de- 
bate is concerned, these arguments were 
made last summer, and they lost—Con- 
gress did provide aid to the Middle 
East—and the pending resolution simply 
seeks to carry out the intent of Con- 
gress by waiving certain restrictions 
which are no longer valid. 

. That is not, as has been argued, a dan- 
gerously unprecedented grant of author- 
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ity. Congress has traditionally given 
the President a certain flexibility of dis- 
cretion in a program of this nature as in 
sections 401 (a), 401 (b), and 501 earlier 
mentioned. This time we are balancing 
the flexibility with more careful con- 
gressional supervision—and I cannot be- 
lieve that any future Congress will be 
so weak kneed as to accept any and all 
waivers, regardless of circumstances, 
simply because it was necessary for the 
last few months of siscal 1957 to waive 
restrictions made unworkable by mili- 
tary and political emergencies in the 
area which Congress could not have fore- 
seen when it appropriated these funds 
and imposed’ these restrictions a year 
ago. 

Finally, complaint has been made that 
we should not be pouring vast sums into 
the coffers of oil-rich Arab potentates. 
Permit me to read exactly how much the 
8 Arab States, including those with and 
without oil, have received from us since 
the very beginning of the aid program 
over 5 years ago, covering assistance of 
all kinds including the sending of certain 
specialists under technical assistance: 
Total actual expenditures under eco- 

nomic and technical assistance, 


through June 30, 1956: Million 
Saudi Arabia. ob oe ea ee $2 
S CUI ORY a ied sim to ete TE ete ae None 
BEY oy AES es tne ae alae oot $27 
Sutin Se os eh ee None 
APA: ciel kw. dd pee ae $8 
PAOTORN ooo. ee $22 
pL ON ea oN ee A ere coe e me ha SIN ST $14 
VTA ea ee ee None 

Total military assistance grants, same 

period: Million 
SauGiiArabige io or et eee 1 None 
WOINO Mile se a oS ee None 
MS UD che eee hl Se te E 1 None 
UGA So wards oes ee None 
TOA Si ead NN Me Ma E (*) 
OT a i ae cn a ees no asa None 
iC TIEREROR T= 02 a ee ie = te None 
Syrians Soe ea None 


1Some United States military equipment 
sold on reimbursable basis. 

2 Classified, but even less than economic 
aid. 


In short, the total amount received by 
all 8 Arab States in approximately 5 
years has been only $73 million worth 
of economic and technical assistance, 
and no military assistance grants to 
speak of. 

The bulk of our aid to the Middle East, 
with actual economic-assistance expend- 
itures of $237 million, has gone to Israel. 
It is true that Congress has authorized 
a total amount of expenditures for the 
Arab States of approximately $170 mil- 
lion, but for various reasons, particularly 
because those States were not able to 
meet our technical standards, only $73 
million has been expended in the Arab 
countries in a period of 5 years, and 
practically none at all has gone or is 
going to countries having great resources 
in oil. 

Iran, a non-Arab country, which was 
salvaged both from the Russians and 
its own antiwestern fanatics, is in a sep- 
arate category, as are Turkey and Paki- 
stan, because we have obligations to 
them under the NATO and SEATO 
treaties. 
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But surely $73 million or $200 million 
or even $750 million is not an unprece- 
dented sum with which to bolster the 
economic and political stability of an 
entire area against the spread of Soviet 
imperialism. We have spent more than 
$2 billion for this purpose in Greece 
alone, roughly $2.5 billion in Korea—not 
counting the war—and almost $2 billion 
in Formosa and Free China. The 
amount under debate for the entire Mid- 
dle Eastern area is less than the amount 
we spent for similar purposes each 
year—mostly in economic aid—in either 
Vietnam, Korea, or Formosa alone. I 
know of few Members of this body who 
feel we should withdraw all aid from 
Vietnam, Korea, or Formosa, or who feel 
that our economic support of Greece was 
a mistake. 

Adoption of the amendment deleting 
all economic-assistance provisions, 
therefore, will only diminish congres- 
sional review of aid projects, encourage 
hasty and inefficient expenditures, ham- 
per the Richards mission, embarrass our 
Government, and dismay friendly Mid- 
dle Eastern nations. No money will be 
saved, no unprecedented grants of dis- 
cretion will be stopped, and no economic 
ratholes will be plugged. If we can but 
consider these hard facts, apart from 
party bias or popular prejudice, there 
can be no mistaking our course. In the 
words of Woodrow Wilson: 

The tragic events of * * * turmoil through 
which we have just passed have made us 
citizens of the world. There can be no 
turning back. Our own fortunes as a nation 
are involved—whether we would have it so 
or not. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the Senator from Massachusetts on what 
I consider to be a very fair and able 
presentation of the question before the 
Senate. It is not all white or all black. 
But I think the manner in which the 
Senator has presented his views has 
served to clarify the air and to settle 
many of the questions in the minds of 
some persons who have wondered about 
the situation. I did not want the op- 
portunity to pass without so stating. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam most apprecia- 
tive of the compliment of my friend from 
Colorado. 

During the delivery of Mr. KENNEDY’sS 
speech, 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared relating to the Middle 
East resolution be printed in the body 
of the Recorp, at the conclusion of the 
statement by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 

The Members of the Senate are now con- 
fronted with the necessity of deciding 
whether or not to support the President’s 
proposal for a program of American assist- 
ance to the nations of the Middle East, and 
if so, in what form. 

Shortly after the pending resolution was 
introduced in the Congress, I expressed my 
opinion that it would not solve any of the 
really serious problems of the Middle East, 
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such as those which now engage the full 
attention of our top policymakers. 

I said at that time that I would strongly 
have preferred that the administration had 
not suggested that such a resolution be in- 
troduced. Irrespective of its wording, I 
feared that it would create endless confusion 
as to the real sources of Middle East in- 
stability, as well as to our own role with re- 
spect to local disputes and local conditions 
which ultimately provide the vehicle for 
Communist penetration. 

However, the resolution had been intro- 
duced and the President pledged his word 
that he was dealing with matters of the 
greatest urgency. I then felt that the Sen- 
ate would be well advised to clarify the reso- 
lution, to limit its scope, and to pass it. 

In terms of concrete criticism, the resolu- 
tion as originally introduced was unaccept- 
able to me, first, because of the language by 
which the Congress would authorize the 
President to use the Armed Forces when our 
vital interests were threatened, and secondly, 
because of the request for an unprecedented 
freedom of spending authority. These fea- 
tures of the resolution involved important 
constitutional questions and raised serious 
constitutional doubts. The outstanding 
issue involves the question of congressional 
authorization. I believe the President has 
the necessary authority under the Constitu- 
tion, and the Congress can confer no addi- 
tional authority upon him in this regard. 

My objections were shared by many of my 
colleagues, and they have been met by the 
action of the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees in rephrasing 
the provisions which relate to the use of our 
Armed Forces and the use of funds for eco- 
nomic and military assistance. The new 
language joins the President and the Con- 
gress in a clear statement of policy, which 
affirms that the United States is prepared to 
use armed force in defending a Middle East- 
ern nation against Communist armed attack, 
if that nation so requests. 

On the basis of these alterations, I am now 
prepared to vote for the resolution. 

However, if a further amendment were 
adopted which restored the original word 
“authorize,” a great constitutional problem 
would be revived, and I would have the 
gravest doubts about voting for the resolu- 
tion: 

I state with satisfaction that the enlight- 
ened discussion now being conducted in the 
Senate on the resolution, as well as recent 
events, has begun to focus American atten- 
tion on little-known nations and their little- 
understood problems. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I deeply regret the attacks on the 
amended proposal which have been made by 
those who believe that the United States can 
and should stand more or less alone in a 
turbulent and hostile world, without using 
its powers to bring about economic progress 
and peaceful adjustment of disputes þe- 
tween other nations. 

The objections from that side relate in 
large measure to the $200 million fund. 
The proponents of that point of view would 
like to see all reference to the fund elimi- 
nated from the resolution. With this sug- 
gestion, I disagree. I also emphatically dis- 
agree with the idea that the bulk of our aid 
in the Middle East should take the form 
of military assistance. 

Yet, while I advocate the approval of the 
use of the $200 million fund—which has al- 
ready been appropriated—I wish it to be 
clearly understood that the administration’s 
vague plans for the employment of this 
money do not fully satisfy me and leave in 
my mind a large area of questions and 
doubts. 

In the first place, it is the amount in- 
volved. We certainly do not believe that 
this sum of money is large enough to make 
even a good beginning in tackling the eco- 
nomic problems of the Middle East. 
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Furthermore, I originally had thought that 
the $200 million would be channeled into 
economic projects, aimed at reducing the 
misery and poverty of the region. I found 
instead that it will be used largely for so- 
called budgetary assistance to keep local gov- 
ernments operating in the absence of their 
normal revenues. My criticism, then, has 
not been made in an attempt to lower the 
amount involved. It has been directed at 
the fact that Congress would not know how 
the money would be spent, and that ap- 
parently so little of it would find its way 
into direct economic development. 

I have stated repeatedly, and I state again, 
that even if the resolution were passed 
unanimously, bringing all the psychological 
impact we can muster, it would not solve the 
problems of the Middle East. I trust that 
the administration will not use it as an 
excuse for lapsing back into inactivity. Let 
the administration never forget that the 
hard work is only now beginning. We need 
to reduce western dependence on the Suez 
Canal, for example by building alternative 
pipelines through Israel and other areas. It 
is absolutely essential to intensify our efforts 
to solve the Arab refugee problem. Every 
human effort must be bent to encouraging 
acceptance of a multiple-purpose project to 
develop most efficiently all of the resources 
of the whole Jordan Valley. There is no 
lack of things to do, but I sense at times a 
lack of the will and the skill to do them. 

If the administration comes to Congress 
with a constructive, well-defined program 
incorporating this type of assistance, I as- 
sure them they will have my support. 


Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the obsence of a quorum, without his 
losing the floor? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


THuRMOND in the chair). 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The clerk will 


Ellender 


Aiken Morse 
Allott Ervin Morton 
Beall Flanders Murray 
Bible Hennings O’Mahoney 
Blakley Hickenlooper Payne 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Case, N. J. Javits Purtell 
Chavez Jenner Russell 
Church Kefauver Sparkman 
Clark Kennedy Talmadge 
Cooper Knowland Thurmond 
Cotton Kuchel Wiley 
Curtis Lausche Williams 
Dirksen Mansfield 

Douglas Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is not present. 

The clerk will call the names of the 
absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators; and Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. DworsHak, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MARTIN of 
Iowa, Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, and Mr. THYE 
answered to their names, when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 
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The Senator from Tennessee has the 
floor. 


WITHDRAWAL OF ISRAELI FORCES FROM GAZA 
STRIP AND GULF OF AQABA 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to me, in order that I may make a 
brief statement at this time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, newspaper reports of 
the withdrawal of the Israeli forces 
from the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of 
Aqaba area are welcomed by all the 
peaceful nations of the world. To this 
country, it is evidence of the wisdom of 
maintaining a firm policy of justice 
toward all nations. It justifies the con- 
fidence the people of the country have 
in the President’s conduct of foreign 
policy. 

The withdrawal under the honorable 
conditions which have reportedly been 
arranged makes it possible for this Na- 
tion to continue its friendly and close 
relations with the country of Israel 
which it helped create. These condi- 
tions are based on justice and equity, 
and I am confident that the Arab na- 
tions, too, will realize that this is true. 
Israel has done its full part. The re- 
sponsibility now rests squarely on the 
Arab nations. A renewal of the dispute 
cannot do either side any real good. 

Now we must move forward and seek 
to eliminate the root causes of the con- 
tinuing conflict and confusion in the 
Middle East. ‘The President’s Middle 
East resolution is the next essential step, 
and the military-economic aid sections 
of the proposed legislation are critical to 
the success of the joint resolution. 
Without this, our Nation will be hindered 
in achieving its goal of helping all the 
nations in the Middle East to resist com- 
munism and to enjoy the fruits of a dur- 
able peace and economic progress. 

The economic aid section of the joint 
resolution especially can help meet the 
basic problems of the area which must 
be settled if we are to get away from the 
situation of moving from crisis to crisis, 
and if we are to make real progress 
toward lasting peace. 

President Eisenhower’s Middle East 
resolution can be the forerunner for a 
cooperative program of economic devel- 
opment which all the nations of the area 
can, with our help, carry forward to their 
mutual benefit. 

I feel that with the withdrawal of the 
Israeli forces and with the forthcoming 
enactment of President Eisenhower’s 
Middle East resolution, there is finally a 
real chance to achieve lasting peace in 
this vital part of the world. We must 
move unceasingly toward this goal. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for yielding to me. 

PROCEDURE ON QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder what is happening in connec- 
tion with quorum calls and yea-and- 
nay votes. I am one of a large number 


I thank 
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of Senators who have come to the Cham- 
ber in response to the recent quorum 
call. If the quorum calls are to be 
ended soon after they are begun, so that 
it is impossible for us to come to the 
Chamber and answer to our names, we 
might just as well remain in our offices. 

My office is a considerable distance 
from the Senate Chamber; it is in a far 
corner of the Senate Office Building, and 
itis a long way from here. By the time 
I am able to reach the Chamber, after 
the bells for a quorum call are rung, I 
find that the quorum call has ended. 

On other occasions I have known quo- 
rum calls to last a long time; and some- 
times after votes, I have known Senator 
after Senator to rise and ask how he was 
recorded—in order to give a delayed Sen- 
ator time to arrive. On many occasions 
that procedure has continued for 10 min- 
utes or longer, until Senators were able 
to reach the floor. 

In the present case we were delayed 
because of a delay in the electric-car 
service in the subway. I wish to inquire 
whether there is any way of showing how 
long a quorum call has lasted. 

A number of us were in our offices 
when the quorum bell rang; and we came 
as quickly as we could, although, as I 
have said, there was delay in the elec- 
tric-car service in the subway. On our 
car were the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON}, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and myself. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. And on the second 
car were—among others—the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 
We came as rapidly as we could, but we 
could not reach here before the quorum 
call had ended. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have asked the 
Senator to yield, in order to have the 
Recorp show that I am here. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
was on the floor for approximately 2 
hours today, and left only a few minutes 
ago, to go to my office and do some work. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, at 
the time when the bells for the quorum 
call rang, I was in my office, holding a 
conference in regard to a very important 
matter which is to come before the Fi- 
nance Committee. As soon as the quo- 
rum bells rang, I told the gentlemen with 
whom I was conferring that it was neces- 
sary for me to answer the quorum call, 
and that I would have to hurry, and that 
I regretted that I was compelled to ask 
them to leave. Then I came here; but 
upon arriving here, I now find that the 
quorum call has been ended. 

I wonder how we can act in order to 
have our names included on the list of 
Senators who have come to the Chamber, 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of every Senator now in the Chamber 
who has just missed the quorum call be 
included on the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am very sorry, but I shall have to ob- 
ject to that request.. The majority leader 
is not present at this time. The same 
issue was raised earlier in the day. I 
think we would get into a difficult posi- 
tion on rollcalls if such requests were 
granted, and I must object. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am going to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, then, so 
we will have another chance to show who 
is here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ido not wish to ask 
for another quorum call. I think we 
should have some information as to 
whether we are to have live quorums, and 
whether the calls are to be completed in 
2 minutes. I do not think such a pro- 
eedure will contribute to the present de- 
bate, when Senators try to get to the 
Chamber, and on arrival are told that 
the quorum call has been closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the announcement of the majority lead- 
er, the request of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON} can be granted 
only by unanimous consent. The Chair 
understood the Senator from California 
to object to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to add that the situation 
alluded to by the Senator from New 
Mexico is one which has caught several 
of us short on quorum calls. I regret 
that is the case. I think our constituents 
will have to accept the fact that we are 
here, as they can determine by reading 
the REcorRD. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MARY 
LOU ERICKSON 


Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield. 

Mr. THYE. The people of Minnesota 
are very fortunate in having as one of 
their citizens Miss Mary Lou Erickson, 
who was chosen the Aquatennial Queen. 
That festival in the State of Minnesota 
commences on July 19 and runs through 
July 28. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that Mary Lou Erickson is sit- 
ting in the gallery, and I ask that she 
be permitted to stand. 

[Miss Erickson rose in her place in 
the gallery, and was greeted with ap- 
plause. ] 


Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from - 


Tennessee for yielding to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say that it is 
a great pleasure to yield for such a pur- 
pose. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 19) 
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to authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Mid- 
dle East in order to assist in the 
strengthening and defense of their in- 
dependence. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose Senate Joint Resolution 19, the 
so-called Middle Eastern resolution of 
the President. I do so reluctantly. 

In matters of foreign policy, my ordi- 
nary inclination is to support the Presi- 
dent when he comes to Congress and asks 
for support. I cannot bring myself to 
do so on this resolution. 

In the first place, I think that the peo- 
ple of Tennessee, when they elected me, 
knew that, as a Member of Congress, I 
would vote “yes” or “no,” if the time 
should ever unhappily arise, on the ques- 
tion of vhether this Nation should go to 
war. 

In this resolution, despite the changes 
that have been made in its wording by the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees, we are delegating the au- 
thority to someone else to decide whether 
or not we shall go to war. 

The someone else is not necessarily the 
President. It is not necessarily Mr. Dul- 
les or any other member of the Cabinet. 
It may very well be some commander of 
troops in the field whom we do not even 
know. 

This resolution is ostensibly for the 
purpose of assisting any nation that re- 
quests such assistance from Communist 
aggression. Try as you may, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you cannot find out from the ad- 
ministration how it will be determined 
whether it is the aggression of the na- 
tions or whether it is Communist aggres- 
sion. I had long colloquies with Secre- 
tary Dulles during the course of the hear- 
ings on this resolution. I never could 
find out. But I did learn that, in his 
opinion, the most likely testing of this 
doctrine—to determine if we would re- 
act—would come in the air. And in that 
case the decision would be delegated to 
the commanders of the Air Force in the 
Middle East. 

I want to be perfectly fair and perfectly 
accurate about this, and therefore I de- 
sire to read the exact exchange with Mr. 
Dulles from the record of the hearings, 
We had previously discussed how action 
might come about under the resolution, 
and Mr. Dulles said it would most likely 
be through an action in the air. 

Our colloquy, which I am reading, 
comes from the record of the hearings, 
pages 252 and 253, volume I. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Is it contemplated that 
we will have airbases with planes manned by 
American airmen, in the Middle East? 

Secretary DULLES. Well, we have bases al- 
ready in parts of the area, and there are 
friendly fields available to us in the area, 
and it might very well be that there would 
be an invasion by air of the area of some of 
our friendly countries there, to see whether 
we reacted or not. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Would it be the inten- 
tion to react if there were Soviet planes doing 
that? 

Secretary DULLES. Yes, sir; I would think if 
a Soviet plane started what looked like an 
airborne operation, that there would presum- 
ably be a reaction. 
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- Senator KEFAUvER. Who would determine 
whether it was a friendly invasion, I mean 
just planes fiying over or whether it was an 
armed invasion by air? 

Secretary DULLES. That would be deter- 
mined by the President. 

Senator KEFAUVER. By the President? 

Secretary DULLEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Would that be a deter- 
mination that the matter would be delegated 
to the commanders of the Air Force in the 
Middle East? 
` Secretary DULLES. Under safeguards; yes. 
` Senator KEFAUVER., In other words, these 
men out there would have it within their 
power to substantially determine whether 
when planes came over, Soviet planes came 
over, to determine whether it was hostile or 
whether it was not? 

Secretary DULLES. The situation in that re- 
spect would be precisely the same as it is in 
the North Atlantic Treaty areas and as it is 
in the western Pacific, where that situation 
already exists. 

Senator KEFAUVER. But in the North At- 
lantic Treaty, we have French, British, and a 
lot of others there with us; do we not? 

Secretary DULLES. Well, we have different 
areas, but if there is an invasion of our area, 
the people who are there have a limited 
discretion to act. 

The same way in the case of Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, the Philippines, Indochina. 

Senator KEFAUVER. But in any event, what- 
ever may be the situation, the area com- 
mander in the Middle East, the air com- 
mander, would have a certain right dele- 
gated to him to determine whether it was 
the type of air invasion that he should use 
American men and planes to combat? 

Secretary DULLES. You can get more detail 
on that. from Admiral Radford. What I 
would say is that it would create here pre- 
cisely the same situation that already exists 
over a good many thousands of miles around 
the perimeter of the Soviet-Chinese Com- 
munist orbit. , 

Senator KEFAUVER. I am not talking about 
what exists somewhere else. I just want to 
know what is going to happen here. 

Secretary DULLEs. Well, as I say, you can 
get more detail from Admiral Radford. Ido 
not know just exactly what the command 
instructions are, but it would be the same 
here as in the case elsewhere. 

Senator KEFAUVER. All right, thank you, 
Mr. Secretary. 


There is not one word of testimony 
anywhere in the record to indicate other- 
wise than that the question of whether 
we are going to react to something that 
happens in the Middle East will not be 
determined directly by the President or 
by the Secretary of State, but by some 
commander there, who may not even 
have been given an appointment at this 
time. 

_I know that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], which was agreed to yes- 
terday, and which I approved, seeks to 
assure that the Congress eventually will 
have the authority to vote on a state of 
war. Whether that will be satisfactory 
to the Secretary of State or the President 
I do not know. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

-~ Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

. Mr. OOMAHONEY. A very curious de- 
velopment took place yesterday with re- 
spect to the question which the Senator 
raises. A letter dated February 28 was 
addressed to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, by the 
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State Department, saying that the 
amendment was objectionable. Later in 
the afternoon, however, immediately 
after that letter had been handed to me, 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] reported to the Senate that he had 
personally communicated with the State 
Department, and the State Department 
advised that it had no objection to the 
amendment. I inserted in the RECORD 
yesterday, after the vote was taken, the 
letter of condemnation from the Depart- 
ment of State. I did soin order to make 
it clear that the first view of the State 
Department, in the morning hours of 
yesterday, had been rejected by the State 
Department in the afternoon hours, with 
the hope that when the resolution goes 
to conference the members of the con- 
ference on the part of the Senate will 
bear in mind that the amendment, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, 
overruling an Assistant Secretary, was 
approved unanimously by the 82 Mem- 
bers of the Senate who were present. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. He points up one of the difficulties 
we have had in the Middle East, and in 
connection with this resolution. The 
administration, in its handling of poli- 
cies and problems in the Middle East, 
and even in connection with this resolu- 
tion, frequently changes its opinion. I 
saw the letter which the Senator placed 
in the Recorp, indicating opposition to 
his amendment. Now we hear that it is 
satisfactory. What the opinion of the 
State Department with respect to it may 
be tomorrow, there -is no way of telling. 
The opinion of the Department changes 
from time to time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Perhaps it might 
be wise for us to suggest to the State De- 
partment that there should be within the 
Department a plan of hour-by-hour côn- 
sulation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. At least there 
should be more consultation, and more 
direct agreement reached upon great 
basic problems with which the Depart- 
ment is dealing. I am sure the Depart- 
ment will consider the proposal of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

As I have said, the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment seeks. to assure that Congress 
eventually will have the authority to vote 
the question of declaring a state of war 
to exist. 

Whether that will be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of State or the President I 
do not know. The whole thrust of what 
they said they wanted was an unequiv- 
ocal statement. That is what they 
testified they demanded in the commit- 
tee hearings. The fact that there is an 
attempt to retain Congress’ constitu- 
tional powers, under the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
O’MAHONEY] may not be considered un- 
equivocal by the executive department. 

The House has already passed a reso- 
lution on this subject. We do not know 
what will happen in conference. 

Nor does this change the fact that un- 
der this resolution the conditions are 
created which would make it impossible 
for Congress to do other than declare 
war, if there should be a test of the reso- 
lution somewhere in the Middle East and 
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a reaction to the test by the air force 
commander in the Middle East. 

In other words, this resolution sets up 
a condition under which we can be placed 
in a position in which the constitutional 
right reserved to Congress may be 
meaningless. 

When we approve the creation of such 
conditions, then we are bound to agree 
in so doing that we will take the further 
step that naturally follows. Despite 
what the amendment says, in approving 
the resolution we approve the conse- 
quences. 

I cannot bring myself, Mr. President, 
to vote for a resolution which by its very 
wording abandons any control Congress 
may have over the decision to send 
American troops into action and aban- 
dons this decision to some unknown indi- 
vidual who may not have been appointed 
to his post as yet. 

Let me say, in this connection, that I 
do not question the authority the Presi- 
dent already has to order the Armed 
Forces to take any action he deems nec- 
essary in the defense of the Nation. I 
do not question that if an aggressive act 
occurs in the Middle East to which the 
President deems it necessary to react for 
the protection of the United States, then 
he can so react. 

But I am not going to vote “yes” to 
some vague thing which is called a doc- 
trine but which is not a doctrine at all, 
which brings about a set of circum- 
stances increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing the possibility of war. 

For let us make no mistake about it— 
the minute the field commander re- 
acts, that will be war. Congress may 
later be asked to recognize that a state 
of war exists. But it will be no more 
than recognition of a fact that exists. 

But Congress by this resolution will 
already have delegated its right to-de- 
termine whether in the light of certain 
conditions we should or should not go to 
war. I am not willing to make, and I 
do not think the Constitution contem- 
plated that I should make such a dele- 
gation. Under some circumstances I 
might be willing to vote for war, under 
others I might not, but under this reso- 
lution the decision would be made for 
me, perhaps by some military com- 
mander none of us know whois yet to be 
assigned to the Middle East. 

In my opinion the passage of this 
resolution will make much more likely 
the occurrence of an incident to which 
our troops would react. 

As a result of this resolution, we—the 
United States—may be accelerating a 
dangerous arms race in the Middle East. 
We are authorizing the expenditure of 
funds under this resolution to arm the 
nations of the Middle East. Surely, we 
are not so naive as to believe that this 
will not be met with countermoves from 
the Soviet bloc. We would be met, gun 
for gun, tank for tank, jet for jet. Soon 
one side would be outdoing the other—2 
guns for 1, 2 tanks for 1, 2 jets for 1. We 
have the conscience of the world with 
us—or we did have when the Czecho- 
slovak Communist operation sent arms 
to Egypt—but we will not have the con- 
science of the world or: world opinion 
with us if we are the ones who precipi- 
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tate a further arms race. ‘Throwing these 
arms into an already unstable and ex- 
plosive area is hardly the road to peace. 

Rather than contributing to an arms 
race, we should be leading the way to 
arms limitation agreements. I was in- 
terested in reading an article in Mon- 
day’s Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, a statement by a seasoned observer 
of foreign affairs, Mr. Chester Bowles, 
former Ambassador to India, who has 
been visiting this whole turbulent area. 

Mr. Bowles makes the point that when 
we send a flood of the most modern arms 
to one country, we antagonize the others, 
increase the divisions among them all, 
and upset the balance of power in the 
entire region. He makes the equally 
valid point that this forces the nations 
whose great need is to increase the stand- 
ard of living of their own people, to de- 
vote more and more of their incomes to 
arming themselves. 

Mr. President, I am inipreceed by the 
fact that this so-called doctrine fails 
to meet any of the problems of the Mid- 
dle East. When this doctrine comes to 
face a practical problem, such as the 
‘internationalization of the Suez, the pre- 
vention of further hostilities from the 
Gaza Strip, the guaranty of free passage 
in the Gulf of Aqaba, the doctrine; like 
a piece of cotton candy, disappears into 
nothing but air. 

These are: our problems—and these 
are the things we should be working to 
solve. 
which will lead the people to think that 
some bold new plan which will lead to 
peace in the’ Middle East has“ been 
evolved, when, in fact, it has not. 

Another thing worries me: If we 
should get into trouble as a result of 
this policy, who will stand with us? 

It is quite clear, as'a result of the 
hearings, that in ‘drafting this policy, 
our Nation conferred with no one. ‘It is 
truly a go-it-alone document. 

I asked Mr. Dulles long questions about 
it. Of course, other nations were told 
what we were going to do, but they were 
never conferred with in connection with 
the formation of our policy, or in trying 
to get them to join with us to any extent 
whatever. 

One of the overriding necessities for 
the resolution, Mr. Dulles testified, is to 
assure Western Europe’ of an oil supply. 
We did not however confer with Britain 
and France or the other nations of West- 
ern Europe before producing the resolu- 
tion. The NATO alliance, which has 
been allowed to decay through the years; 
was not strengthen2d by this action. We 
did not confer with the Baghdad Pact 
countries—the only prowestern, multi- 
lateral group in the whole area of the 
Middle East. The Baghdad Pact was 
not strengthened by this action. 

The purpose of the Baghdad Pact is 
to prevent Communist aggression. At 
least it has some substantial nations as 
members, among them England, Turkey, 
Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq, who would 
join in fighting aggression if we were 
members of it; and we might be, if it 
were revised. However, we elected to go 
alone. 

I have heard no one give an answer 
to the statement that the resolution ben- 


I cannot vote for a ‘resolution: 
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efits the people of Western Europe, in 
their need for oil. There are 15 nations 
in Europe, not including Austria, with 
a population of over 280 million. Yet 
we made no effort whatever to get any 
of those nations, who are the benefici- 
aries of this program, to join with us 
directly or indirectly in carrying the bur- 
dens placed on us by the resolution. 

Instead, all alone, we propose arming 
various nations of the Middle East; with- 
out knowing in which direction the arms 
may eventually be turned. All alone, we 
propose the use of our troops, to protect 
the oil supply of Western Europe. 

And just how much protection, Mr. 
President, would that be if a war should 
erupt in the area? The Suez Canal is 
certainly vulnerable, as has been shown. 
The pipelines are vulnerable. ‘The pas- 
sage of tankers around the Cape of Good 
Hope, should there be a war, would be a 
veritable shooting gallery. :In other 
words, strategically the Middle East is 
not a very certain source of oil. : Yet, as 
we all know, the Middle East and oil are 
indivisible. The two are so entwined 
that intelligent discussion of one can- 
not possibly proceed without an under- 
standing of-the other. The question now 
at issue is, therefore, whether the for- 
eign policy: of the United States with 
respect to the Middle East will, under 
this resolution, be determined largely by 
the interests of the major oil companies, 
which may or may not represent the 
true long-range interests of this country 
and our people. 

In this connection I call attention to 
an editorial in the Washington Post’ of 
February 26, 1957, which says in part: 


The international oil companies may or 


may not have behaved well in the Suez 
emergency; certainly the confusion of sta- 
tistics and the unfortunate price increases 
have been legitimate complaints. It would 
be wrong to permit the oil companies to 
dominate American policy even though it 
is entirely right to consult them’ about mat- 
ters‘within their special competence. But a 


- failure to take’ into account the strategic 


importance of oil in the Near East would 
be a gross dereliction in policy just as bad 
as toadying to the companies. 


I wish to place myself on record as 
being in full agreement with these views. 
It would indeed be wrong to fail to take 
jnto account the strategic importance of 
oil ‘in the Near East; it would also be 
wrong to fail to consult the oil companies 
about matters within their special com- 
petence. But it would be equally wrong 
to permit them to dominate American 
policy. 

If the past is to serve as any guide 
to the future, there are more than suffi- 
cient grounds to be concerned over the 
prospect that the major oil companies 
will, in point of fact, dominate our Mid- 
dle East foreign policies. I need not 
dwell upon the possible consequences 
here, which range all the way up to and 
including the precipitation of a third 
world war in order to protect what the 
oil companies may consider to be their 
legitimate rights and interests. 

In the recent past there has been no 
lack of instances in which the policy of 
the United States Government has been 
directly geared to promoting the inter- 
ests of the oil companies, even at times 
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at the expense of our national security. 
If this has been true of the past, why 
should it not also be true of the future? 
I should like to recite just a few exam- 
ples of oil-company domination of Gov- 
ernment policy. 

My first example is the action by the 
present administration in virtually 
bringing to an end the Government’s 
program to produce oil from oil shale 
and coalin the United States. When this 
administration came into power, the 
Government had in operation two de- 
velopment plants, one at Louisiana, Mo., 
and the other at Rifle, Colo. The plant 
in Missouri was engaged in experimental 
work in converting coal into liquid fuel; 
the plant in Colorado was engaged in 
similar work on oil shale. Considerable 
progress had been made in both plants in 
finding economical alternatives to crude 
oil as a source of petroleum products: 
In both plants costs had been brought 
down to a point not far above the pre- 
vailing petroleum prices and further 
progress was, of course, anticipated. As 
we all know, the reserves of coal in this 
country are virtually inexhaustible. 
Similarly, the reserves of. oil shale are 
enormous. It has been estimated that 
there are available in Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming accessible bodies of oil 
shale representing a potential reserve of 
E 500 billion barrels of recoverable 
oil. 

‘Now, what has been the fate of these ` 


promising developments under this ad- ` 


ministration? The plant in Missouri 
has been closed down altogether; opera- 
tions in the Colorado plant have been 
greatly curtailed, awaiting the time when ` 
it will be taken over by one’ of the other 
large oil companies, if ever. 'The case 
of the.Colorado installation is. particu- 
larly interesting in view of the fact that 
processing oil shale is a relatively simple 
operation and costs are less than in the 
case of coal. On June 30, 1954, Mr. 
Felix Wormser, Assistant Secretary for 
Mineral Resources, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Walter Hallanan, president, National Pe- 
troleum Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. Speak- 
ing of the experimental work on oil 
shale which had been‘ carried on at the ` 
Rifle plant, Mr. Wormser asked the Na- ` 
tional Petroleum Council to “give us the 
benefit of its advice as to the action we 
should take in light of the committee’s 
recommendation.” 
January 25,1955, the National Petroleum 
Council gave its answer: 

The committee therefore concurs in the 
recommendation of the Interior Department 
Committee to the Secretary of the Interior 
to the effect that the experimental work | 
done solely by the Bureau of Mines on the 
production of oil shale and oil from shale at 
Rifle, Colo., should be discontinued at 
present and that the facilities now on the 
site be maintained in a standby condition. 


This recommendation has substantially 
been followed by the present adminis- 
tration. 

In recent years about one-fifth of this 
country’s total oil consumption has con- 
sisted of imports, and the proportion 
has been steadily rising. Russia, it is 
reported, now has at least 400 subma- 
rines, many of them equipped with the 
snorkel’ underwater breathing’ device. 


In a report dated: .: 
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It takes no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to see what could happen to our 
imports if a true emergency developed. 
We could very readily be confronted 
with the absolute necessity of supple- 
menting our domestic oil production 
with gasoline produced from -other 
sources. Yet the development plants 
which were in the process of supplying 
us with the invaluable know-how to 
meet such a problem have been closed 
down. And they have been closed down 
because the big oil companies regarded 
them as a possible competitive threat 
and did not want them to continue op- 
erations. It is difficult to conceive of 
a more clear-cut case of oil-company 
domination of the policy of the United 
States Government. .Commenting on 
the recommendation for closing the 
plants by the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil, the Denver Post, in an editorial of 
October 5, 1954,-stated: 

If a jury of railroad presidents was asked 
‘to decide whether the trucking industry 
should be allowed to use public highways, 
there would not be much doubt what the 
verdict would be. 

We do not leave decisions on whether the 
Government should subsidize airlines to 
committees composed of - bus-company 
executives. 

Coal companies would be considered 
prejudiced, so we do not leave it to them to 
advise the Government on imports of. fuel 
oil or the building of domestic pipelines. 

We expect our Government, in passing on 
any matter involving Government authority, 
to act in the best interest of the people, not 
to line up with one group of competitors 
‘against another. 

But Secretary of the Interior McKay, in an 
almost unbelievable action, has asked the 
liquid-petroleum industry, as represented 
by the National Petroleum Council, to ad- 
‘vise the Government on whether Federal 
appropriations for oil-shale experimental 
work should be stopped. * * * The oil in- 
‘dustry is just about as anxious to have com- 
petition from shale oil as the Republicans are 
to have the Democrats win the November 
‘elections. i 


` What the oil companies wanted, the oil 
companies. got. 

Mr. President, my second example of 
oil-company domination concerns the 
formation of. the so-called. Consortium 
in- 1954, an arrangement formed to ab- 
sorb within the framework of the inter- 
national petroleum cartel, the increased 
output resulting from the resumption of 
production in. Iran. Since. the Con- 
sortium would have been an illegal price- 
fixing arrangement, an exemption for it 
Was secured under the antitrust laws. 
The background of the Consortium was 
the action taken by the Government of 
Iran under the then leadership of Pre- 
mier Mossadegh in nationalizing its oil 
industry. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
which operated the huge refinery at 
Abadan, as well as the other major oil 
companies, bitterly opposed this action 
by the Iranian Government. Unable to 
market its products and unable to oper- 
ate its refinery without key foreign tech- 
nicians, the oil industry in Iran shut 
down. Economic distress and political 
unrest swept the country, culminating in 
the possibility of seizure of the country 
by Communist elements. Premier Mos- 
sadegh was ousted and imprisoned. 
"The Shah of Iran was returned to power. 
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But before oil production could be re- 
sumed, there had to be worked out an 
arrangement by which the increased out- 
put would, in effect, be handled by the 
established major oil companies. The 
arrangement finally arrived at was the 
so-called Consortium. Its principal 
architect was Herbert Hoover, Jr., who 
on September 12, 1953, was appointed 
special adviser to Secretary of State 
Dulles on problems dealing with world- 
wide petroleum matters. 

The basic purpose and reason for the 
Consortium was to make sure that none 
of this increased output would get into 
the hands of outside or independent 
enterprises which might inject a little 
competition into the world petroleum 
markets. Its architects went to consid- 
erable lengths to be sure that no such 
eventuality might materialize, as is in- 
dicated by what happened to the co- 
operatives in their efforts to become a 
member. 

Mr. President, in connection with 
making quite sure that no little inde- 
pendent company got in, that only the 
big international oil companies had a 
chance of securing any of this oil, I 
refer Senators to House hearings before 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
84th Congress, entitled “Antitrust Prob- 
lems,” part 2, beginning at page 685. 
The entire matter is discussed in full 
and in detail there. 

I also refer Members of the Senate 
and the public to an extremely well- 
documented recent book entitled “Middle 
East Oil and the Great Powers,” by Ben- 
jamin Shwadran. This book, Mr. Presi- 
dent, contains facts and figures; and 
these two documents are a part of the 
basis for my statement, and they are not 
controverted. 

After the Consortium was divided up 
among the leading international. com- 
panies, there remained 5 percent which 
‘was to be made available at cost to other 
American companies. Among the appli- 
cants for part of this 5-percent share 
was the International Cooperative Pe- 
troleum Association, which sought to ob- 
tain the modest share of one-half of 1 
percent. Its application, however, was 
denied on the technical grounds that, 
inasmuch as it had affiliations with co- 
operative organizations in other coun- 
tries, it was not an American company 
and, therefore, not entitled to partici- 
pate. Protesting its exclusion, Howard A. 
Cowden, president of the Consumers Co- 
operative Association, issued a statement 
on May 18, 1955, saying: 

We have seen a demonstration of the tre- 
mendous power the big international oil com- 
panies wield. They became, for all practical 
purposes, the spokesmen of our Government 
and the British Government in negotiations 
with Iran. They saw to it that cooperatives 
were barred from any participation, and I 
can understand their reasons. Cooperatives 
are opposed to their tight control of the mar- 
kets in Europe. Cooperatives, with a chance 
to handle oil from the low-cost fields and 
refineries in the Middle East, might have 
shown the public just how much profit there 
is in transporting this to Europe and selling 
it at present prices. 7 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. KEFAUVER. -Iam happy to yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. -I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee would permit me to 
place in the Recorp at this point some oil 
statistics which I think are of interest. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. -I should be happy 
to have the Senator from Oregon do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Ihave been advised that 
the M. A. Hanna Co. holds 482,256 shares 
of the common stock of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, having a cur- 
rent market value of $26,885,772; and 
that it holds 187,500 shares of stock of 
Seaboard Oil Co., valued at $11,671,875. 

The Senator from Tennessee knows, I 
am certain, that M. A. Hanna Co. is the 
company with which the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr.. George Humphrey, is 
closely associated. 

I happen to think; as a legislator, that 
I have to give at least passing notice to 
such facts for whatever cause-to-effect 
implications they may bear to United 
States foreign policy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from. Oregon. That - is -information 
which should be made public, for it shows 
the interests of this great company, 
which is substantially dominated by the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the international oil field. It is infor- 
mation which the public should have. . 

I think it would be very interesting at 
some later time to bring out the facts 
concerning the other tremendous hold- 
ings of M. A. Hanna Co. in the United 
States, Brazil, and other countries of 
the world... 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I was very much 
interested in having had brought out the 
fact that the Iranian consortium which 
was arranged and agreed to while former 
Under Secretary. of State. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., was acting for our Govern- 
ment, resulted in squeezing the small 
independent companies in favor of the 
gigantic companies, which now operate 
the oil lift to Europe. 

It seems to me to be amazing that 
our eyes have been so blinded to what 
is going on that we do not realize that 
we are permitting the gigantic corpora- 
tions to take over not only the concen- 
trated economic control of the business, 
but to take a place which gives the point 
and direction to the foreign policy of the - 
United States. 

The Senator will remember, I am cer- 
tain, the testimony given yesterday be- 
fore our subcommittee by Mr. Lester 
Clark, an independent operator, of 
Breckenridge, Tex. He told us in his 
testimony that today more than 8,000 
wells in the State of Texas are uncon- 
nected to pipelines. Without the pipe- 
lines, without the huge tank trucks, and 
without the tanker ships at some gulf 
port and transportation by pipeline to 
the gulf port, such independent oper- 
ators are barred from the market. 

I was prompted to say to the witness, 
“If I understand your testimony cor- 
rectly, you are telling our subcommittee 
that the independent operators of Texas 
and elsewhere in the United States are 
just as effectively blockaded from their 
market by the giant companies as the 
giant companies were blockaded by Nas- 
ser when he sank vessels in the Suez 
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Canal. There is no difference between 
the blockades which have been erected 
by concentrated industry against private 
enterprise in this country and by the 
consortium throughout the world, and 
the blockade which Nasser has estab- 
‘lished in the Suez Canal.” 

I may say that the witness agreed with 
that statement, and said it was exactly 
a parallel situation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Wyoming. When we speak about the 
abuses of power and control which have 
been exercised over the Government and 
the people by the big- oil companies, 
many persons may think we are including 

: the small independent companies also. 
‘The large companies try to: use the small 
companies as fronts in order to do their 
business; but we know, of course, that 
the operations of the large integrated 
companies have always thwarted and 
held down the chances of success of the 
smaller companies, That was brought 
out by the testimony of Mr. Clark, as 
the Senator from Wyoming has so: well 
stated. 

. The full testimony and statement of 
the Consumers’ Cooperative Association, 
which tried to get a small part of the 
Iranian oil, is set forth in the House 
hearings of which I spoke, beginning at 
page 703.--A reading of that testimony 
-will show that the small companies never 
had: a chance in competition with the 
large international oil companies. 

‘Some idea of the profitability of the 
consortium to its members can be gained 
from an article entitled ‘‘A Profitable 
Headache,” written by Wanda Jablonski 


and published in Petroleum Week of 


May 13, 1955. Miss Jablonski is an out- 
standing writer on the subject of pe- 
troleum problems and is on the staff of 
the National Journal of Commerce. Her 
article in Petroleum Week observes: 

Each barrel of crude oil should. carry a 
profit of somewhere around 70 to 80 cents. 
The posted Iranian export price is roughly 
$1.90 per barrel. Current initial. costs are 
about 70 cents lower; around $1.20 per bar- 
rel (80 cents total payments to the Iranian 
Government, 10 cents consideration pay- 
ments to the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
and about 80 cents actual production costs). 
It is generally expected, however, that pro- 
ducing costs will drop substantially to below 
20. cents per barrel once . output volume 
picks up. 


Miss Jablonski then goes on to esti- 
mate that by the third year of opera- 
tions the annual profit per 1 percent 
share will range from $900,000 to $134 
million. She adds that 

Such returns on an original capital invest- 
ment of. only $1.5 million per 1 percent 
share in the consortium are nothing to 
sneeze at, particularly since most of this 
income will, to all intents and purposes, 
be tax-free (after deducting depletion al- 
lowance and credits for taxes paid to Iran). 


The whole Iranian matter, and the 
way the Government’s policy was largely 
dictated, including Mr. Hoover’s policy, 
of which he was, of course, the spokes- 
man for the Government, is set forth in 
a chapter of the book written by Mr. 
Shwadran, to which I have referred. 

The parallelism between the two cases 
is remarkable. In each, a somewhat 
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novel situation existed; in one, the exist- 
ence of promising synthetic fuel plants; 
and in the other, the potential resump- 
tion of Iranian production. In each case 
the interest of the established oil com- 
panies was obvious—to shut down. the 
synthetic plants and to keep in their 
hands the distribution and marketing of 
the resumed Iranian output. But what 
is most significant here is that in each 
case the government agency involved not 
only acceded ‘to the wishes of the oil 
companies, but became an active instru- 
ment in putting those wishes into effect. 
It was the Department of the Interior, 
under Secretary McKay, which curtailed 
the operations of the synthetic plants; 
and it was the State Department, under 
Secretary Dulles, which sent Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., to Tehran, for the pur- 
pose of devising an arrangement which 


‘would keep the control of Iranian pro- 


duction firmly in the hands of the mem- 
bers of the international oil cartel. 
Again, what the oil companies wanted, 
the oil companies got, despite the fact 
that in both cases consumers were denied 
advantages which a properly operating 
competitive system is. supposed to pro- 
vide, for in one case they were denied 
the benefits of advancing technological 
progress, while in the other. case they 
were denied the benefits of low-cost 


natural resources. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to me? ` ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

' Mr, KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee believe that if we would be 
more insistent on having all Middle East 
policies handled through the United Na- 
tions, rather than by way of unilateral 
action on the part of the United States, 
through the so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine, it would be a little more difficult 
for the international cartel to influence 
foreign policy in the Middle East. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about that. Today, our Government 
is doing what the oil companies want. 
On the other hand, if more nations were 
involved in making the policy and if the 
views of more persons were considered, 
the chances of having our Government 
do what the oil companies want would 
certainly be less. Undoubtedly that is 
true. 

Mr. MORSE.. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Tennessee for the 
courageous speech he is making on this 
subject. I know as well as he does what 
happens to liberals when we make the 
type of plea the Senator from Tennessee 
is making to protect the public interest 
against monopolistic combines. of 
course, the Senator from Tennessee must 
be ready to be accused and castigated by 
a reactionary press which will say a great 
many unkind things about him for mak- 
ing this speech. But the liberals who 
have served the country before him have 
withstood abuse of that sort, and have 
left a record which subsequent genera- 
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tions in the Senate have quoted with 
approval. 

I wish to say that the speech the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is making today will 
be turned to many times a decade from 
today, and probably will be given even 
more heed 10 years from now than it will 
receive in this hour of hysteria. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon; his statement gives me 
much encouragement. ` 

I think I should say that I have been 
delighted that a few newspapers—and 
their number is increasing—which are 
thinking about the public interest have 
not wholly taken the position of the large 
international companies in connection 
with their domination of Middle Eastern 
governmental policy or in connection 
with their greed and their desire to im- 
pose on the consuming public unjustified 
price increases. I hope that more news- 
papers will consider further the effect 
this matter is having upon the future of | 
the country and upon American con- 
sumers. 

However, insofar as the criticism of 
me is concerned, the Senator from Ore- 
gon and I have received such criticism 
for a long time, and we are still here. ` 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy.to yield 


to my friend, the Senator from. Color ado. 


Mr. CARROLL. In view of the testi- 
mony which has been developed within 
the past several weeks, I wish to say to . 
the Senator from Tennessee -that I can : 


see no valid reason why any alert, intelli- + 


gent newspaper should criticize the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee or the Senator from 
Wyoming, because there has been over- 
whelming evidence of the far-reaching 
influence by the international oil cartel 
on American foreign policy. Also, there 
has been overwhelming evidence of their 
control not only of the Middle East mar- 
ket but also of the United States oil mar- 
ket. Almost without exception, the evi- 
dence has established the fact that that 
domination has increased the cost of 
fuel oil and gasoline not only to individ- 
uals, but also to industrial plants 
throughout the Nation and to private 
power utilities in Florida and California. 
It is estimated that the recent gasoline- 
fuel oil price increases. will. add. over $1 
billion to the cost: of the consumers in 
1957. 

At this time I rise to pay special trib- 
ute to the Senator from Tennessee for 
his wisdom and experience and his ques- 
tioning of the witnesses and for helping 
to bring out these facts. JI agree with 
him that there is a growing awareness on 
the part of the press of the importance 
of getting this message to the people. If 
the committee on which the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee serves 
accomplishes nothing more than to bring 
this matter to the attention of the peo- 
ple, the committee will have performed 
a great service, as the able Senator from 
Tennessee is doing today in his magnifi- 
cent speech. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator 
from Colorado. I wish to say that, as a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
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and Insular Affairs, he has been in at- 
tendance at all the joint committee hear- 
ings, and he has been participating in the 
questioning, and he has shown a 
thorough understanding of the entire 
problem. I agree with him that if any 
newspaper which wishes to do the fair 
thing and what is right for the consumers 
of the country, and which wishes our 
country to have a foreign policy which 
is not dominated and conducted by the 
international oil companies, will get the 
facts and will print them, I do not think 
there will be a great deal of disagree- 
ment with the conclusions I reach here. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield fur- 
ther, to permit me to make a brief state- 
ment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Beyond. question of 
a doubt—at least, in my opinion, as a 
new Senator, and as a new member of 
the committee—when I study the finan- 
cial structure of the major integrated 
oil companies of the United States and 
their influence upon our own economy 
and our own foreign policy, I am amazed 
that the information has not previously 
been made public. It is a lesson to me: 
to learn that one corporation—I need 
not mention its name—had a net profit 
of $174 million, plus the depletion al- 
lowance, plus receiving the benefit of 
other tax loopholes which were created 
in the tax law. Eighty-seven percent of 
that company is owned by one of giant 
international oil companies, which, in 
turn, has enormous profits. 

Another great oil company—and its 
name is unimportant, because we are 
talking of the matter of the financial 
structure—has operations extending 
through the 48 States, and has a net 
worth of $1 billion. Its actual worth 
probably amounts to $3 billion or $4 
billion. But the evidence clearly shows 
that the officials and lawyers of these 
great groups sat in with the State De- 
partment, to help formulate the policy 
we are debating and discussing in this 
Chamber today. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, Mr. President; 
and I think it is unfortunate that in- 
formation about those meetings and 
what happened at them has not been 
given to the public. However, I think 
it should be said that, as the Senator 
from Colorado so well knows, in the case 
of all these important governmental 
meetings, even those Mr. Dulles attended, 
and several which Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., attended, with the heads of the Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned and with 
representatives of the big international 
oil companies—meetings to discuss this 
program—strangely enough, no minutes 
were made of what occurred at the meet- 
ings. We have not been able to obtain 
any minutes of them. In the case of al- 
most any important meeting, and even 
in the case of small, informal meetings, 
minutes or memorandums are prepared. 
But they very studiously avoided making 
any minutes or memorandums in regard 
to what took place at these meetings; and 
we have to find out about them the hard 
way, and pick up pieces of information 
here and there, in order to get the true 
picture. However, at last we are getting 
the picture. 
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The American people are wondering 
why so much of the joint resolution re- 
lates to the wishes of the international 
oil companies. Before we get through 
this afternoon, I think we shall be able 
to throw some light on that matter. 

A third example of oil-company domi- 
nation of governmental policy has re- 
cently been disclosed in the joint hear- 
ings held before the Antitrust and Public 
Lands Subcommittees of the Judiciary 
and Interior Committees. 

At this point I wish to commend the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] 
for the part he has played in bringing 
out some of these important matters. 
Many of them are not carried in the 
press, and their full meaning has not 
been properly interpreted or understood. 
However, they are of tremendous impor- 
tance. 

The third example, to which I referred 
a moment ago, concerns the complete 
failure of the present administration to 
do anything, or indeed even to say any- 
thing, about the recent price increase in 
gasoline, crude oil, and other petroleum 
products. These price increases, it has 
been estimated, will cost the American 
public in the neighborhood of $1 billion 
a year. The price increase in gasoline 
alone will cost nearly $500 million a year. 
Officials of the Armed Forces have testi- 
fied that the cost of the price increase to 
the Defense Department will be in the 
neighborhood of $85 million, a cost which 
of course will have to be borne by the 
taxpayer, 

It should be pointed out that this in- 
creased cost to the Government does not 
include the increased cost to the General 
Services Administration, and it does not 
include increased cost of oil to the NATO 
troops in Europe. 

Furthermore, the price increase has 
the effect of reducing the amount of oil 
which England and France will be able to 
secure from us with their dwindling sup- 
ply of dollars. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Reverting again to 
what the increases will cost our military 
establishment, I was astounded to learn, 
because I did not really understand how 
comprehensive our great Navy is, that 
the cost of petroleum products for 1 year, 
as I recall the evidence, is $1 billion. 
That is what the taxpayers spend. Iam 
not complaining of it; Iam merely stat- 
ing what the facts show. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe all the oil 
for the armed services is purchased by 
the Navy, and that includes the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand that, as 
a result of the recent price increase, the 
increased cost will be approximately $85 
million. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Thatistrue. That 
does not include the tremendous amount 
of oil which is purchased by other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, by 
no stretch of the imagination can it be 
contended that the major oil companies 
are really in need of a price increase in 
order to secure reasonable earnings. In- 
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deed, their earnings, even before the re- 
cent price increase, were extremely com- 
fortable. According to the figures which 
the committee has obtained from the 
Federal Trade Commission—which are 
not disputed, Mr. President—the rate of 
profit, after taxes On stockholders’ invest- 
ment for the four largest companies in 
the petroleum refining industry, aver- 
aged 14.1 percent in 1955. This was a 
gain over the 1954 showing of 13.2 per- 
cent. That is to say, in 1955 the four 
largest companies earned an average 
profit rate, after paying all expenses and 
taxes, which would pay off their entire 
investment in only 7 years. 

Humble Oil Co., which increased its 
price, is making an increased profit this 
year over its profit of last year. The 
Texas Co. did not even have a cost justi- 
fication; it simply followed suit. The oil 
companies are squeezing the last cent 
they can from the consumers of the 
United States. 

The officials of the administration in 
charge of the Middle East Emergency 
Committee were warned as long ago as 
September 19 of last year that. prices 
were going to be increased. On that date, 
the minutes of meeting No. 4 of the Mid- 
dle East Emergency Committee reveal, 
the chairman of the committte, Mr. S. P. 
Coleman, vice president of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, “turned to dis- 
cussion of the impact on crude prices 
and stated that it was the view of the 
committee these these prices would go 
up substantially at the sources closest to 
Europe, and pointed out, however, that 
United States gulf prices would be the 
most affected and that such domestic 
questions were outside the scope of the 
committee.” 

Consider the last few words “and 
that such domestic questions were out- 
side the scope of the committee.” Later 
testimony has clearly revealed that the 
governmental representatives on the 
committee were fully in agreement with 
that point of view. The matter of a 
price increase which costs the American 
consumers the slight amount of only a 
billion dollars a year was indeed outside 
the scope of their interests. In the hear- 
ings they have taken the position that, 
while they do have authority to enter 
into a voluntary agreement with respect 
to supply, production, transportation— 
and secure exemption from the anti- 
trust laws as to supply, production, 
transportation, the pooling of tankers, 
and so forth—they have no authority to 
enter into a voluntary agreement with 
respect to holding the price line. The 
head of the anti-trust division testified 
to exemptions from the anti-trust laws 
for the purpose of enabling the com- 
panies to transport oil, but stated the 
companies could not do so for the pur- 
pose of holding the price line. The 
statement had been made that they 
leave that severely alone. Mr. Wormser 
said he would not do anything about it if 
the price of gasoline went up to 50 cents 
a gallon. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. As-a matter of fact, 
does the record not show that at least 
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4 months before the seizure of the Suez 
Canal, the Oil and Gas Division of the 
Department of the Interior, and the De- 
partment of State, were in consultation 
about the possibility of a breakdown in 
the oil station in the Middle East? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, they certainly 
were. 

Mr. CARROLL. After 4 months of 
planning, and after the Suez Canal was 
seized, as the Senator has indicated, 
there was no forcible action on the part 
of any member of the executive branch 
of the Government to protect the con- 
suming public when the so-called vol- 
untary agreement was made for the 
transportation of oil, was there? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I may say the attitude of govern- 
mental officials, in not even suggesting 
that they were interested, was an invita- 
tion to the oil companies to do substan- 
tially anything they wanted to and to 
raise prices, if they wished. 

Mr. CARROLL. As a matter of fact, 
is it not true that some of the oil officials, 
as the Senator has indicated, stated 
that, because of the enormous size of 
the program and its impact on our econ- 
omy, there would be a price increase? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. They said 
there would be pressure upward in the 
price picture, and warned about it. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator not 
recall from the testimony that nowhere, 
at any time, was the Federal Trade Com- 
mission called for consultation in the 
formulation of the so-called voluntary 
agreement concerning the shipment of 
oil? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that is true. 
I believe it was said that somebody from 
the Interior Department called somebody 
in the Trade Commission on the tele- 
phone, but it was not known who the 
person talked to was. It was stated by 
Mr. Gwynne that there was really no 
consultation in connection with the mat- 
ter. That is what he said in a letter. 

Mr. President, I return to my state- 
ment. Suffice it to say that the present 
voluntary agreement, which is in the 
form of an amendment to a 1953 volun- 
tary agreement, completely bypasses the 
1955 amendments, and is in no way 
limited by their restrictions. 

Quite apart from trying to secure a 
formal voluntary agreement not to raise 
prices, the Government agencies had 
another weapon at their disposal, one 
which could have been used without any 
possible legal barrier. This would have 
been a simple appeal to hold the price 
line; but this weapon was ignored. In 
the past, appeals to hold the price line 
which have been made without the back- 
ing of specific statutory authority have, 
on several occasions, achieved a fair 
measure of success in arresting infla- 
tionary price increases. Thus, in World 
War II specific statutory authority to 
eontrol prices was not granted by Con- 
gress until 2 months after Pearl Harbor. 
Yet for nearly 2 years prior to that time 
Government agencies had been achiev- 


ing considerable success in holding down ` 


pricc increases merely by making volun- 

tary appeals and establishing voluntary 

price ceilings. Again, at the outbreak 

of the Korean hostilities, voluntary ap- 

peals helped hold the price line before 
CIII ——183 
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specific price control authority was 
granted by Congress. Yet, no member 
of this administration made even the 
slightest suggestion to the oil companies 
that they abstain from advancing their 
prices. The question was left severely 
alone, to quote Mr. Wormser. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. ; 

Mr. CARROLL. Again recalling the 
statement of the Senator a few moments 
ago, notwithstanding the enormous prof- 
its the major companies had been mak- 
ing, the Government should have under- 
stood what the market situation was. 
Their financial situation is published 
openly. But there was no “jawbone” 
enforcement, and no appeal was made, 
so far as we have been able to determine 
from the record. Is that true? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is true. We 
have been suggesting for some time that 
an appeal be made, but to no avail. 

There are only two possible explana- 
tions for this flagrant neglect of the 
public interest—either they regarded the 
price increase as a matter of only minor 
consequence, or they were so overawed 
in the presence of the oil company execu- 
tives that the thought of bringing up 
such an unpleasant subject as prices 
never entered their minds. A careful 
reading of the transcript would suggest 
that the latter is probably the truer ex- 
planation. The Government officials of 
this administration have become so ac- 
customed to sneezing whenever the oil 
companies take snuff that the very 
thought of doing otherwise never enters 
their heads. It is not a case in which 
there is a pulling and hauling between 
the Government and the private interest, 
with the private interest winning out. 
It is a case, rather, in which the pulling 
and hauling never takes place. What is 
good for the oil companies is simply, 
automatically, inevitably, immediately, 
and instantaneously assumed to be good 
for the country. Again what the oil 
companies wanted, the oil companies got. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator’s refer- 
ence to snuff and sneezing calls to my 
mind the testimony of representatives of 
the Texaco Co. before our committee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I remember it very 
well. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Humble Oil Co. 
increased the price of crude oil on Jan- 
uary 3 about 35 cents a barrel, I believe. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. On January 7 Texaco 
issued a statement that swept through 
48 States, asking their refineries, their 
tanker operators, and their distributors 
to make a similar price increase, and to 
make it retroactive to January 3. So 
when Humble took snuff, as the Senator 
says, the other major companies all over 
the country sneezed, to the great detri- 
ment of the consumers of the Nation, 
whether they used gasoline or fuel oil. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, it was not difficult to 
make them sneeze. They were waiting 
for Humble to raise the price, and they 
were so eager to follow suit, to meet com- 
petition—meeting competition by raising 
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the prices unusual—that they even made 
the increase retroactive. 

Another interesting point in this con- 
nection is that Humble is owned 86 per- 
cent by Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. So we have an example of a very 
convenient method of having a subsid- 
iary raise the price, and the major com- 
pany following along, doing the same 
thing. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey have extensive 
holdings in the Middle East? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and the Texas 
Co. have very extensive holdings in the 
Middle East. The companies making up 
the MEEC have extensive holdings in 
the Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks an article entitled “Oil From the 
Mid-East: How the Concessions Oper- 
ate,” written by J. H. Carmical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the article may be printed in 
the REcorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is interesting to 
note that there has been an increase, as 
time has gone on, in the percentage of 
oil owned by American interests in the 
Middle East. According to the article 
by Mr. Carmical, to which frequent ref- 
erence has been made, and which is accu- 
rate, in 1946 American companies owned 
35.3 percent of the Middle Eastern oil. 
In 1935 American companies had 58.4 
percent. The British ownership had 
gone down from 49.9 percent to 28.4 per- 
cent during the same time. So the stake 
of these large companies in the Middle 
East is very substantial, and, as we shall 
see, their influence upon Government 
policy is great and decisive. 

There are, of course, other examples of 
oil-company domination of our national 
policy. I need but mention two such 
well-known cases as tidelands and the 
natural-gas bill, both of which were 
energetically supported by the present 
administration. With the exception of 
the latter, which escaped enactment only 
because of the arrogant and blatant ex- 
cesses of political activity on its behalf, 
I can think of nothing during the last 5 
years which the oil companies have 
wanted that they did not get. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator re- 
member some of the testimony in the 
committee with reference to the Humble 
Oil Co.? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I remember it 
very well. 

Mr. CARROLL. In connection with 
the tidelands situation, since the passage 
of the tidelands bill that company has 
acquired extensive leases in the tide- 
lands. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is true. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator will re- 
call that I asked questions along that line. 
This company, which is a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, had 3 billion 
barrels of oil in reserve. I asked about 
its gas reserves. They amounted to be- 
tween 16 and 17 trillion cubic feet. 
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The reason I mention this subject to 
the Senator is that in connection with 
the gas bill I asked whether or not, if the 
Harris-Fulbright bill became law, that 
company would cease to be intrastate, 
and would then begin to move interstate, 
swelling the enormous profits they were 
already making. I commend the. Sen- 
ator for bringing out this point, so that 
we can get it into the RECORD. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. A great many chap- 


ters and passages in Mr. Benjamin 
Shwadran’s book document the fact that 
. in the past 5 years this country has been 
doing exactly what the big oil companies 
wanted. -I hope that. many.of these ref- 
erences will be made public. On page 
178,. after discussing Mossadegh’s de- 
mise, the author relates how this coun- 
try exerted pressure to get him out and 


get a new premier in. I quote from the. 


‘book: 
To exist at all.as well as to relies United 


States aid, Premier Zahedi had to show how: 


- completely and utterly his predecessor: had 
failed, and thus pave the way for a solution 
which would meet with British-United States 
approval. 


- Our aid was being used for the purpose 
of propping up and -restoring the posi- 
tions wanted by the big oil companies 
operating in Iran at that time. 

This, then, is a substantial reason for 


my opposition to: the present resolution. - 
We have on the basis of the past every. 
reason to assume that domination of our. 


national policy by the oil companies will 
continue in the future. In the Middle 
East particularly the potential conse- 


quences of oil-company domination are 


` ‘frightening. 

- The question has been raised in recent 
weeks as to the real need. and purpose 
for this Middle East resolution. Beneath 
those which appear on the surface, there 
are two underlying purposes to be served 
by the resolution: The first is to warn 
the Arab countries not to nationalize 
oil concessions held by American oil 
companies; the second is to permit im- 
mediate intervention in the event such 
nationalization does take place, without 
any delay being imposed by congres- 
sional opposition or debate. 

. To understand these purposes, it is 
necessary to go back a few years in his- 
tory. The oil companies are, of course, 
‘highly sensitive to the desire and wishes 
of the rulers of the areas in which this 
fabulously profitable black gold is to be 
found. 

Their sensitivity has been sharpened 
by the chilling prospect that their im- 
mensely valuable concessions might be 
nationalized. This is the real club which 
the Middle Eastern countries hold over 
the head of the oil companies and thus 
the present administration. 

None of us likes nationalization; but 
I am not willing to go to war in the 
Middle East simply to sustain the posi- 
tion of these oil companies. That is 
what is contained in the resolution. 

To help improve relationships with 
the Arab countries, the administration 
went out of its way to help build up a 
dictator in Egypt. But having been 
created with our aid and assistance, 
Colonel Nasser got out of hand. He be- 
came something of a Frankenstein. 
When we pulled the rug out from under 
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him. by. canceling aid for the. construc- 
tion of the Aswan Dam, he did the very 


thing which:the oil companies fear most. 


He resorted to nationalization.. If he 
could nationalize something of great 
value to his country, the rulers of the 
other Middle East countries might be 
strongly tempted to follow suit.. Indeed, 
it was not so long ago that one of those 
countries did in fact nationalize its oil 
industry. - At. that time Iran was not 
strong enough to be able to produce and 
market its own products, but since then 
the Middle East countries have been 
gaining in strength and independence. 
With each passing day their ability to 
nationalize and get away with it in- 
creases. 

Nationalization of Middle East oil con- 
cessions would not only adversely affect 
the particular company involved; it 
would have a widespread effect upon the 
entire oil industry, since one of its 


‘probable consequences would be the sale 


of the nationalized oil in world markets 
at-a price below,.and possibly well þe- 
low, the established cartel price. Just 
for rough purposes of contrast, may I 
point out that actual costs, excluding 
royalties, of producing oil in the Middle 
East have been estimated to be as low 
as 20 cents a barrel, as contrasted to the 
present price of around $3.. There is 


plenty of room to:sell Middle East. oil at. 
‘lower -prices: and still reap a handsome. 


profit. 

That the prospect of nationalization 
of the Middle East concessions is very 
much on the minds of the oil companies 
is clearly apparent from their own state- 
ments. For example, the magazine, The 
Lamp, published by Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, has an editorial- 
article in the winter issue, entitled “What 
the Middle East Means to Us.” The 
article states that most of the countries 
in the Middle East are newcomers as 
sovereign powers and that their people 
are “burning with national pride, revel- 
ing in their new-found authority.” 

I wish to read an excerpt from that 
publication of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, one of whose officials 
is chairman of the MEEC: 


There arise from time to time in the Mid- 
dle East politicans who hope to achieve or 
hold power on a platform of hatred of for- 
eigners. Such men have no scruples about 
breaking solemn agreements with the citi- 
zens or governments of other countries. 


The article continues: 


It would be helpful, for example, if the 
United States Government were to issue, in 
conjunction with expressions of support for 
self-determination and freedom from foreign 
domination, a firm, unequivocal public state- 
ment, somewhat in the following vein: 

“Any government which by unilateral ac- 
tion, abrogates an agreement made by that 
government, may expect the United States, 
either singly, in conjunction with other 
countries, or through the United Nations, to 
take such economic measures and abrogate 
any agreements with the offending nation as 
the United States may see that the circum- 
stances warrant.” 


Such a statement would tell other na-. 


tions what we are for. It would let them 
know that neither government agreements 
nor private contracts are to be entered into 
lightly, or quickly abandoned when abandon- 
ment seems expedient. It would reaffirm our 
national belief that signed contracts have a 
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validity of their own, and that when a sov- 
ereign nation has become a party to a con- 
tract it may not repudiate its pledged word 
with impunity. 


_I submit, Mr. President, that the oil 
companies concerns for. these private 
contracts, their proposal of a firm un- 
equivocal statement by this government. 
is being quickly followed by a statement 
which the President now asks Congress 
to ratify—the Middle Eastern Resolution. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. GORE. I have followed with in- 
terest the development by my senior col- 
league from Tennessee of the thesis that 
the oil of the Middle East constitutes a 
motivation for the resolution which is . 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That has been the 
burden of my argument. 

Mr. GORE.. At page 66 of the hearings. 
the Secretary: of State, John Foster 
Dulles, is quoted in a very meaningful 
way. It happened that I was in the com- 
mittee room, listening to the testimony, 
when this statement was made. I may 
say to my able colleague that I was favor- 
ably impressed .by the statement. It 
does have a bearing upon the thesis 
which my able colleague is developing. I 
should like to read an excerpt from that- 
testimony if the- Senator will yield to me. 


. to that extent. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to k 
yield for that purpose. 


Mr. GORE. The question was Sine o uae 


ted to the Secretary of State by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]: 


Senator JOHNSON. Mr. Secretary, it seems to 
me that the Congress is being asked to take 
a very extraordinary step. That step can be 
justified only if a serious threat exists. 

Now, what can you say to the people of our 
country, within the bounds of security, which 
indicates that there is a present dangerous 
threat to the security of the Middle East? 

Secretary DULLES. I would say, Senator, if 
asked—and I gather you have asked me—that 
this is the most serious threat that we have 
faced over the past 10 years. 

I say it for several reasons. In the first 
place, there is a threat which, if it led to an 
international Communist control of this 
area, would mean that the Communists could 
win without open war areas which are en- 
dangered, but which probably the Commu- 
nists or the Soviet Union would not want to 
risk open war to get. 

I refer particularly to Western Europe. 

They are very eager, of course, to get con- 
trol of Western Europe. The vast manpower, 
industry, raw materials that exist there 
would, if it fell under their control, decisively 
alter to their advantage and our disadvantage 
the balance of power in the world. 

Now, there are two ways of their getting 
that control. One is by fighting to get it. 
The other is to get control of its economy so 
that it cannot exist except on Soviet Com- 
munist terms. 

And if international communism gets con- 
trol of the Middle East, they will be in pre- 
cisely that position. They can, in effect, have 
their hand on the throttle which can either 
give or can cut off what is the lifeblood of 
Europe. 

And I would not expect under those condi- 
tions it would be feasible for Europe to stay 
independent of Soviet Communist control. 


The Secretary proceeded further with 
his reply, but it was that first point to 
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which I wished to call the attention of 


the able Senator.. So, if I may give my 
own interpretation of what the Secre- 
tary said, it is that if the Communists 
should gain control of the oil in the 
Middle East, they would indirectly be 
able to gain economic control and dom- 
ination over Western Europe. The Sec- 
retary gives that as the first reason why 
this is the most dangerous threat we 
have faced in 10 years. 

I wished to call that to the Senator’s 
attention. I doubt that it is offered in 
the same context in which the able Sen- 
ator is speaking, but it does dramatize 
the importance of the oil of the Middle 
East as a factor in this entire issue. 

” Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate my 
colleague’s reading the question and the 
answer. Previously in my address, while 
the Senator was necessarily away from 
the Chamber attending an important 
meeting, I had talked about two things 
in connection with the question and the 
answer. One of my objections to the 


resolution is that, although it is for the 


purpose of helping Western Europe, it 
is singularly strange that we should as- 
sume the entire responsibility, that we 
should go it alone, and not even suggest 
that any nation. whose people would be 
the beneficiaries of the program should 
sign up with us. 

I pointed out, also, that the transpor- 
tation of oil can very readily be stopped 
in the Middle East. The Suez Canal can 
be closed, pipelines can be blown up, 
and submarines can operate. 


I shall point out later that we have 


alternatives to strengthen our position 
in the Middle East without adopting 
this resolution. We have alternatives 
of economic assistance of a kind that 
would not involve merely guns and am- 
munition. . I think they would do more 
good than would any money which is 
going to be spent for guns and ammu- 
nition there. 

I think we are also fortunate in that 

the Middle Eastern nations need Western 
Europe as their market. Russia,. of 
course, is an oil exporting nation. It 
would not be able for a long time to buy 
oil from the Middle East, and would have 
no way of transporting very much of it. 
- So there is every reason why oil from 
the Middle East should. go to Europe. 
- What I am objecting to is the in- 
volvement of the United States in a for- 
eign policy which seems to me to evi- 
dence too much dictation from the oil 
companies in its preparation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague from Tennessee yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I was not present on the 
floor during the first part of the able 
Senator’s address. I did not, therefore, 
know that he had already addressed his 

. attention to that particular point of view 

expressed by the Secretary .of State, 
Therefore, I apologize to the Senator for 
burdening him with a second reply to 
that particular point. 
- Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the Sen- 
ator brought it up, because it enabled 
us to discuss it more fully. Ihave dealt 
with it only very generally in my pre- 
vious statement. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I regret that I had 
to leave the floor and did not have an 
opportunity to hear all the Senator’s 
address, and I may be asking him in ref- 
erence to something he has already dis- 
cussed. 

I wish to ask particularly for the Sen- 
ator’s view with reference to the pend- 
ing substitute which would have the ef- 
fect of skeletonizing the resolution and 
leaving in it only the implied use of 
troops, and removing all economic aid 
and military assistance. 

Does the Senator believe that it would 
be wise to adopt a resolution which 
has in it only one thing, namely, the 
use of armed forces? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My feeling is that 
this resolution got started on the wrong 
kind of a basis. It is like our policy in 
the Middle East beginning with the time 
when we urged the British to get out of 
the Suez Canal zone without some guar- 
anty of passage, and we have directly 


or indirectly contributed to neutralizing. 


the free forces in the Middle East 
against the British and the Israelis and 
pulling them out to go in ourselves. 

On the general basis of the resolu- 
tion, I do not think it could be of 
tremendous aid. I would be happy to 
go along with a program which would 
meet. the specific issues, get at the real 
difficulty that exists, and strengthen 
our hand in dealing with the United Na- 
tions. - That idea is contained in the 
Fulbright amendment and in the Mans- 
field amendment. 

But I do not think we got started 
on the right foot in the. Middle East. 
I do not like the basis of ‘the resolution. 
- Mr. MORSE. . Mr. President; will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

. Mr. KEFAUVER.  Iyield. ; 

_Mr. MORSE. Is: there: anything in 
the Russell amendment, in the opinion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, which 
would prevent the Congress of the 
United States from proceeding with a 
foreign-aid program in the Middle East? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is nothing 
that I see in it which would do so. 
In fact, I think the purpose is to let 
it come up in the usual way, to have 
the provisions presented and justified, 
and. let Congress vote on it as it usually 
does. 

Mr: MORSE. I think this is an ap- 
propriate place to make a very brief 
comment, if the Senator will permit. 

I have been very much impressed at 
the number of opponents of the Russell 
amendment, leaving the impression in 
the record that the adoption of the 
amendment would bring to an.end eco- 
nomic aid in the Middle East. 

What it makes very clear is that we 
serve notice on Russia that if she fol- 
lows an aggressive course of action:she 
will be met with the armed might of the 
United States, which is pretty much in 
line with the. earlier. suggestion -by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
in this historic debate, to the effect that 
he thought. a so-called advisory resolu- 
tion should be adopted. But there is 
nothing in the Russell amendment 
which would in any way bring to an 
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end the foreign-aid program in the 
Middle East, if Congress wanted to 
adopt one. 

What the Senator from Georgia is 
pointing out is that with regard to an 
unusual extension of authority which 
the President of the United States is 
asking for in the field of foreign aid, 
we should bring to an end—and those 
of us who are supporting the Russell 
amendment are seeking to make it clear 
that we ought to bring to an end—the 
kind of extraordinary economic author- 
ity for which the President is asking, 
when he will not even send the Secre- 
tary of State to us with instructions to 
give us one specific fact concerning how 
he intends to use the money. That is 
the whole thing in a nutshell. 

Yet while I was watching the news 
ticker this afternoon, I discovered that 
the opponents of the Russell amend- 
ment are succeeding in giving to the press 
the impression that we who are support- 
ing the Russell amendment are seeking 
to bring to an end all economic aid in 
the Middle East. That simply is not so, 
and somebody ought to say so for the 
RECORD. I now do. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam glad the Sen- 
‘ator has made his statement. I re- 
member specifically in the committee 
hearings that it was not some economic 
aid program to which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] objected, or to 
which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and other Senators objected. It 
was the fact that the Senator from 
Georgia and other Senators had been 
unable to ascertain from Mr. Dulles or 
anyone else any project which was to 
be approved, or what was to be done with 
the money. The members of the com- 
mittee went. both ways around. First 
they. asked if there was any particular 
project for which the money would be 
used. Being unable to get an answer to. 
that question; they went around the other 
way by trying to have the Secretary ex- 
clude any projects for which the money 
might be used. They could not get an 
answer to that question either. 

So a vote for the Russeli amendment 
certainly would not be a vote against 
some economic aid program. It is only 
a matter of congressional direction and 
control of the program which is involved. 

Mr. President, I wish to revert to the 
line of reasoning or the argument I was 
making with reference to the handling 
of the present crisis in the Middle East 
by the Government, and the part which 
the oil companies played in formulating 
our policy. 

I submit that the concern of the oil 
companies for the private contracts and 
their proposal of a “firm, unequivocal 
statement” by the Government is being 
quickly followed by a statement which 
the President now asks Congress. to 
ratify—the Middle Eastern resolution. 

. This concern of the oil companies with 
the prospect of nationalization is also 
revealed in documents. procured in the 
course of the investigation conducted. by 
the. Antitrust. Subcommittee. As far 
back as August. 13, a meeting was held 
of the Foreign Petroleum Supply Com- 
mittee, at which were present represen- 
tatives of the major oil companies and 
officials of various Government agencies. 
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The telegram calling for the meeting, 
signed by Hugh A. Stewart, chairman, 
cautioned members that “this meeting 
not open to observers, no publicity au- 
thorized.” 

Minutes of the meeting—and I have 
them here—state that Secretary Dulles 
“spoke for about 15 minutes on matters 
involved in the current Middle East crisis. 
At the conclusion of his remarks he vol- 
unteered to answer questions. For about 
10 minutes he responded to questions 
asked by some of the members.” 

Unfortunately the minutes do not give 
any indication of what Secretary Dulles 
actually said.. However, the representa- 
_ tive of one of the major oil companies 
who had been present wrote a memo- 
randum describing what had transpired 
at the meeting, a copy of which has been 
secured by the Committee. This mem- 
orandum—and I have a photostatic copy 
of it here—is signed by A. C. Ingraham, 
of the Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., and 
. is dated August 15, 1956. 

On the nationalization issue the mem- 
orandum summarizes. what Secretary 
Dulles had to say in the following words: 
_. -He then stated that he recognizes the oil 

companies were very much interested in the 
- nationalization issue and wanted to put forth 
his views and what line he expected to take 
at the London Conference. He indicated 
that the United States would not acquiesce 
in the rights of nationalization that would 
affect any other facilities in our own eco- 

nomic interests. 

.He. commented that international law rec- 
ognizes the right to nationalize if adequate 
compensation is paid, but he admits that 
. actually adequate compensation -is ,never 
really paid and nationalization in effect 


_ thereby becomes confiscation. 


The line he expected to take on the prob- 


lem at the London Conference, and which. 


was written up in his communique, was to 
the effect that the United States felt it was 
“O. K.” to nationalize only if assets were not 
impressed with international interest. 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 


fact that the cause “assets were not im- 
pressed with international interest” is 
underscored: 


What he meant by international interest 
_was where a foreign government had made 
promises of fixed duration in the form of 
concessions or contracts, upon which other 
nations would rely on fixing their courses of 
action and their own economies on the basis 
that these certain promises would. be ful- 


. ,filled.. Therefore, he indicated, nationaliza- 


_tion of this kind of an asset impressed with 
international interest goes far beyond com- 
pensation of shareholders alone and should 
call for international intervention. 


In essence, Secretary Dulles was indi- 
cating his awareness of the oil compan- 
ies’ concern over the prospect of nation- 
alization of their properties; he was ac- 
knowledging the general right of sov- 
ereign countries to nationalize proper- 
ties; but he was making two qualifica- 
tions to that right: First, that adequate 
compensation would have to be paid; 
and second, that properties “impressed 
with international interest” could not be 
nationalized. Parenthetically, it may be 
observed that oil properties could cer- 
tainly qualify as assets “impressed with 
international interest.” That was the 
idea of the gentlemen who attended the 
meeting. 
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The Secretary’s- conclusion is. worth 
repeating: 
Therefore— 


He indicated— 
nationalization of this kind of an asset im- 
pressed with international interest was far 
beyond compensation of shareholders alone 
and should call for international interven- 
tion. 


Assuming that this is a correct ac- 
count of what Secretary Dulles said, the 
Congress of the United States, before it 
passes the resolution, has a right to know 
what Secretary Dulles meant by stating 
that nationalization. of a.type of prop- 
erty—such as presumably an oil con- 
cession—‘‘goes far beyond compensation 
of shareholders alone and should call for 
international intervention.” 

Who, for example, is going to do the 
intervening? . There is no indication that 
United States troops would not be used 
for this purpose. And what, may I ask, 
would Russia’s reaction be to that? 

If the resolution is passed, the Con- 
gress would, in effect, be giving up its 
right to debate the question of whether 
our national interest does, in fact, war- 
rant intervention by United States troops 
to prevent the nationalization of con- 
cessions held by giant oil companies. It 
may well be that such intervention should 
be undertaken. But what I am objecting 
to is the fact that. the resolution would 
bind the hands of Congress before the 
fact. 


. When, as, and if intervention to pro-. 
tect oil-company property in the Middle 
East. becomes a, tangible prospect, should 
-the Congress. of the United States be 
denied the right to consider whether the 


cost is worth the gain? 

Should we approve in advance the 
landing of American troops in Middle 
East countries for the purpose of pro- 
tecting private interests? Should we now 
sign a blank check which may prove to 
be our ruination? 

According to the minutes of the meet- 
ing on August 13, Mr. Dulles was of the 
opinion that there should be interna- 
tional intervention. That might even 
have meant war.. I do not know what 
he meant. I -do not know what kind of 
international intervention would be re- 
quired to prevent the nationalization of 
the property of some of the oil companies. 


: I might be willing to go to war under: 


some circumstances in connection with 
oil; but I am not going: to sign a blank 
check when it is indicated that Mr. Dulles 
wants to bring about international inter- 
vention which might include going to 
war simply for the purpose of protecting 
the enormous profits and holdings of 
some of the international oil companies. 

If, for whatever reason, any one of the 
oil-producing countries in the Middle 
East were to nationalize its oil industry, 


it would follow, as night follows day, 


that the oil company involved would im- 
mediately call upon our Government to 
protect its interests, by way of interven- 
tion. If we may reason from the past 
record of the administration—from its 
record on the synthetic plants, on the 
consortium, on the recent price increase, 
on tidelands, on the natural-gas bill— 
we can only conclude that such a demand 
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for action. would immediately be fol- 
lowed by actual intervention. As in the 
past, what the oil companies want, the, 
oil companies would get. How will the 
Members of this body feel, if our troops 
land, when we realize that. by having 
passed their resolution, we had in ad- 
vance committed ourselves not to object 
or even to debate the issue? 

I do not want to have any property 
nationalized; I hope there is no nation- 
alization of the property of these large 
oil companies. But, Mr. President, I 
am unwilling to vote to send the United 
States into war. just on the issue of 
nationalization, particularly when I do 
not. know what may be the justification 
for nationalization. 

In. summary, Mr. President, I reluc- 
tantly oppose this resolution because: 

First. I am unwilling to delegate my 
constitutional responsibility to determine 
whether the circumstances of any given 
situation are such that we, as a Nation, 
should go to war. 

Second. I think that passage of this 
resolution will contribute to. and will 
accelerate the arms race in the Middle 
East, which would increase, rather than 
diminish, the possibility of world war 
III. Í 

Third. Economic assistance is. sub- 
ordinated to military assistance; and I 
was not able to learn, through the testi- 
mony of Secretary Dulles and other of- 
ficials, of any well-thought-out economic , 


| program to attack the problems of this 
area, 


Fourth. The purpose of the resolution, 
we were told, is primarily to assure an. 
-. Yet we. 
studiously avoided asking: the assistance 
or advice of any other nation in under- 
taking this responsibility. : 

Fifth. The resolution: does not attack 
the real problems of the Middle East— 
namely, the internationalization of the 
Suez, the rights of free passage in the 
Gulf of Aqaba, or the whole area of 
Arab-Israeli tension, which is not a 
Communist nor non-Communist problem 
at all. 

Sixth. There is too much evidence that 
the cloth of this program is primarily 
cut to fit the needs of the international 
oil companies; and that instead of oil 
being a factor in the formation of 
foreign policy, oil has, instead, Lie gag 
the dominating influence. 

The Senate today is not called upon 
to propose an alternative program. . We 
are called upon either to approve or to 
disapprove this one. But let me say in. 
closing that there are alternatives, and 
they are useful alternatives. 

We could explore with other nations, 
including—but not necessarily limited 
to—the Baghdad Pact nations, the pos- 
sibilities of multilateral agreements 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. We could even attempt to re- 
vise the tripartite agreement of 1950. 
Admittedly the tripartite agreement be- 
tween Great Britain, France, and the 
United States was for the purpose of pre- 
venting an arms race among the Middle 
Eastern countries and to stabilize the 
territorial limits or boundaries of those 
countries. But we had a community of 
action on those matters in the Middle 
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East, and there might be a chance of 
changing its limits or application, so that 
Britain and France would also be in- 
cluded. 

We could seek agreements covering 
the Suez, the gulf, and the Israeli-Arab 
peace. We could work out economic 
assistance programs, both on our own 
and through the United- Nations, the 
purpose of which would be to improve 
the economic standards and the living 
conditions of the people of these coun- 
tries, to the end that they would not be 
such fertile areas for Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. President, that is what the people 
of the Middle East really need—namely, 
to have economic aid and to have a type 
of point 4 program which would im- 
prove their agriculture and their living 
standards. But, Mr. President, that will 
not come about as a result of enact- 
ment of the pending joint resolution. I 
am afraid that the money provided un- 
der the joint resolution will be used 
largely to prop up rulers who give the 
big international oil companies favorable 
contracts, soʻas to keep them in power. 
We have seen and learned by experience 
that very little of the royalties which 


these potentates are getting really 


reaches the people. But the people are 
the ones who need relief. 

Mr. President, I wish to read the con- 
cluding chapter of a book entitled “The 
Middle East Oil and the Great Powers,” 


by Benjamin Shwadran. The book is a - 


very recentone. The author talks about 
the amount of the money that will trickle 
down to the people, in the present situ- 
ation, with the big, international oil 
companies doing business with the shahs 
and certain of the other rulers in that 
part of the world. Iread now from page 
440: 

Great as are-the amounts the rulers and 
governments received from the oil resources 
of their countries—and these have run in 
the last few years into hundreds of millions 
of dollars—the profits of the companies have 
been many times greater; in fact, they have 
been of such magnitude as to stagger the 
imagination. Exclusively motivated by 
profit considerations, all the companies’ ac- 
tivities have been directed toward that ob- 
jective. Even their undertakings in the 
fields of education, health, and economic 
projects have been as much for their own 
advantages as for the improvement of the 
life of the natives, and the cost of these un- 
dertakings has been insignificant in com- 
parison with the profits reaped. 


So, Mr. President, that is where our aid 
would really do some good. To provide 
more and more arms for an arms race 
will not do very much good for the 
economy of the people of the Middle 
East, who in the long run must have their 
standard of living improved. Their liv- 
ing conditions and their agriculture and 
their health and their educational op- 
portunities must be improved if we are 
to have real and lasting peace in the 
Middle East. I favor a program which 
will do something about that. 

I find many good suggestions in the 
amendments the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] proposes, and I shall 
support them. Furthermore, I think a 
great deal of good would be done under 
the provisions of the substitute offered 
by the. Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
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FULBRIGHT] in the committee, which I 
also supported. 

In other words, we can exercise leader- 
ship; but the leadership should be di- 
rected toward the problems of the area, 
and without the dangerous and undesir- 
able implications of the Middle East 
Resolution. 


[From the New York Times of February 17, 
1957] 


EXHIBIT 1 


Ou FROM THE Mip-East: How THE CONCES- 
SIONS OPERATE 


(By J. H. Carmical) 


(Eprror’s Note.—Just as the economy of 
the world’s industrial nations is tied to the 
world’s oil resources, so the economies of the 
Mideastern nations are tied to the world’s 
dependence on oil. The mechanism that 
connects the two is the oil concessions, by 
which an oil-rich nation permits producers 
to drill for. oil in return for a share of the 
profits. What follows is a description of those 
concessions in the Middle East and their 
effect on the nations there.) 

Last year up to the time the Suez Canal 
was closed and the Iraq-Mediterranean pipe- 
lines were sabotaged, Europe and North 
Africa were receiving some 3,100,000 barrels 
of oil daily from the Middle East. 

This huge flow of oil—roughly as much as 
40 percent of the United States total pro- 
duction—came from oil concessions in the 
Middle East owned almost entirely by Ameri- 
can, British, Netherlands, and French inter- 
ests. If politics permits, it appears certain 
that the fiow of oil from these concessions 
will continue to expand, since they are be- 
ing developed by large international com- 
panies using the best known methods of oil 
production. Since 1945, the oil output of 
the Middle East has been expanded six times, 
with production reaching a peak of about 
8,650,000 barrels a day immediately before 
the Suez crisis. 


FIFTY-FIFTY PATTERN 


With slight variations depending upon 
local conditions, the profits from oil opera- 
tions are split 50-50 between the govern- 
ments and-the oil companies. Generally a 
stated royalty payment is made to the Gov- 
ernment and, at the year-end, a tax is levied 
to bring the Government’s total take up to 
50 percent of the company’s net profits for 
the year. 

Payments are generally made in either 
sterling or dollars. In the case of Saudi 
Arabia, payments to the Government are in 
currencies earned by the company and in 
the same proportion. 

In some instances, by the terms of the con- 
cession, the concessionaire specifically agrees 
not to interfere in the political or religious 
life of the country. 

Virtually the entire foreign investment in 
the Middle East area is in oil installations or 
facilities needed for the handling, processing, 
and shipping of petroleum. The total gross 
investments probably exceed $2.5 billion, ex- 
cluding the tank ships needed for transport- 
ing the oil to foreign markets. 


INDIRECT REVENUE 


In addition to direct revenues received 
from the oil companies, indirect benefits are 
received from oil operations. These include 
wages paid to native employees and expendi- 
tures made in the country by foreign em- 
ployees and by the companies. Allied indus- 
tries provide employment for many thou- 
sands more. It is estimated that these in- 
direct benefits add an additional income 
equal to one-half of the direct payments. 

Before the development of the oil re- 
sources, the countries in the Middle East had 
little trade and commerce, virtually no in- 
dustry and low agricultural production. The 
population. in some of the countries was 
mostly nomadic. 
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Now the populations are more stationary. 
Modern roads and port terminals have been 
built. Schools and hospitals have been con- 
structed. Irrigation projects are underway in 
most of the countries and the agricultural 
output has been increased measurably. In 
the towns and cities, public utilities have 
been installed. Commerce and trade have ex- 
panded and the estimated imports of mer- 
chandise by the oil-producing countries 
have increased to around $700 million a year. 

These are the major concessions in which 
oil is now being produced: 


IRAN 


Interest in the oil producing possibilities 
of the Middle East started around the turn of 
the century. In 1901, the English explorer, 
W.K. D’Arcy, obtained a concession in Persia, 
now Iran. After oil was discovered, the con- 
cession was taken over in 1909 by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., now the British Petroleum 
Co. 

About the start of World War I, Winston 
Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
bought a controlling stock interest in the 
company for the British Government in order 
to secure a source of oil for the British Navy, 
which then was converting from coal to 
fuel oil. 

In 1951, the assets of the company in Iran 
were nationalized by the Iranian Govern- 
ment and all oil deposits throughout Iran 
were vested in the National Iranian Oil Co. 

In October 1954, a group of oil companies 
concluded an agreement with the Iranian 
Government through which the operation of 
the oil installations formerly held by Anglo- 
Iranian were turned over to the group to 
operate under a contract for 25 years with 
provisions for 3 extensions of 5 years each, 
or a total of 40 years. 

The international consortium consists of 
the British Petroleum Co., which has a 
40-percent interest, the American group of 
5 large companies and 9 independent 
companies with a similar interest, the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group with a 14-percent inter- 
est, and a French company with a 6-percent 
interest. 

KUWAIT 


The little sheikdom of Kuwait has the 
largest production of any of the political 
divisions in the Middle East. Its output 
before the Suez crisis approximated 1,150,000 
barrels a day, or nearly one-third of the en- 
tire area’s output. The concession is owned 
jointly by the Gulf Oil Corp. and the British 
Petroleum Co. Obtained in 1934, the con- 
cession was extended in 1951 to run to 2026. 
Kuwait is a British protectorate. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


The Saudi Arabian concession is held by a 
group of American companies. Operations 
are by the Arabian-American Oil Co. 
(Aramco), with 30-percent interests held by 
the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), the Texas . 
Co., and the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. The remaining 10 percent is held by 
the Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. The original 
concession, obtained in. 1933, expires in 1999. 
Other concessions run to 2005. 

Crude oil production in Saudi Arabia be- 
fore Suez was around 1 billion barrels a day. 
IRAQ 

With one exception the concessions in 
Iraq are owned by an international group 
in which the British Petroleum Co. holds a 
2334 percent interest. Similar interests are 
held by the Royal Dutch-Shell group, a 
French group and an American group. The 
C. S. Gulbenkian interests hold the remain- 
ing 5 percent. Standard of New Jersey and 
Socony Mobil jointly hold the American in- 
terest. The major concession was obtained 
in 1925 and runs to 2000. 

Iraq’s total production was about 750,000 
barrels a day before the Suez crisis. How- 
ever, production was cut hard because of 
the disruption of the flow through the Iraq 
pipeline to the Mediterranean. 
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QATAR 

The concession covering Qatar, a sheikh- 
dom protected by Britain, is held by the same 
companies holding the major concessions in 
Iraq. This concession was obtained in 1935 
and expires in 2010. Production is around 
125,000 barrels a day. 

BAHREIN 

The concession covering the island of Bah- 
rein is owned jointly by the Texas Co. and 
the Standard Oil Company of California. 
Obtained in 1925, it has been extended to 
2024. Production is about 40,000 barrels a 
day. 

NEUTRAL ZONE 

In the so-called Neutral Zone between 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, the concession is 
held entirely by an American group. It is 
operated jointly by the American Independ- 
ent Oil Company, consisting of 10 inde- 
pendent oil companies and the Pacific West- 
ern Oil Corp. Output is some 25,000 to 35,- 
000 barrels a day. 

Direct payments made to the six political 
subdivisions in 1955 by the operating com- 
panies are placed at about $900 million. De- 
spite the reduction in output in the final 2 
months of 1956, it is estimated that payments 
last year were approximately the same 
amount, as the rate of production was run- 
ning much higher in the first 10 months of 
the year. 

In Iraq, revenues from oil production have 
enabled the Government there to embark 
on irrigation and road-building projects 
and the construction of schools and hos- 
pitals. 

Saudi Arabia has constructed a 357-mile 
railroad from Riyadh to the Persian Gulf at 
a cost of $70 million. 

With a population of only 200,000, Kuwait 
has gone through virtually a social upheaval 
in the post-war period. With his huge 
revenues from oil, the ruling sheikh has in- 
stituted programs in health, education, 
fresh-water supply and civic improvements. 

-In Bahrein, social and economic programs 
have been stressed in the post-war period. 
As in Qatar, the ruling sheikh has stressed 
economy in government and a reserve fund 
has been established. In both sheikhdoms, 
civic improvements are being carried for- 
ward on a limited scale, including electrifica- 
tion. 


- Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was interested in the 
quotation the Senator from Tennessee 
read from the book to which he referred 
@ moment ago. Only some 2 weeks ago, 
one of our well known national maga- 
zines compared what the Senator from 
Tennessee has in mind, as between dif- 
ferent countries which produce oil and 
receive oil revenues. In the article, ref- 
erence was made to Iraq. Evidently the 
author of the article was thinking along 
the same lines the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is thinking. Iraq is getting irri- 
gation districts and flood-control proj- 
ects and schools and sanitation and 
medicine. But in some of the other 
countries, which possibly produce even 
more oil than does Iraq, nothing of that 
sort is being done. 

I had hoped that something along that 
line might be suggested by the resolu- 
tion. We cannot force it, but, in return 
for supplying the money, I think we can 
at least suggest something, along the 
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lines that the Senator has in mind, which 
might be brought about for the common 
people. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, who has always 
understood, and fought for the protec- 
tion and benefit of, the common, little 
people. 

Iraq has made a-better record than 
have some of the other countries in the 
Middle East area. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that is the kind of record our aid 
program ought to be aimed at. Also, I 
hope that somewhere in the program we 
can take definite steps toward trying to 
get a resettlement of the Arab refugees 
from the Gaza Strip, because until that 
problem is settled we are not going to 
have lasting peace in the Middle East. 
The very point the Senator has men- 
tioned gives rise to one of the objections 
made to the resolution. Neither Mr. 
Dulles nor any other member of the ad- 
ministration will name one project for 
which the $200 million is to be spent— 
not a single one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my good 
and distinguished friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Without necessarily 
agreeing with everything that my good 
friend from Tennessee has said, I think 
he has performed a public service in 
calling attention to the big revenues 
which the rulers of the Persian Gulf 
states obtain from oil, and the profits 
which American oil companies make 
from that region.. I was very glad that 
he quoted from the book, “The Middle 
East, Oil and the Great Powers,” by Mr. 
Shwadran, because it so happens that 
I myself have been studying that book 
during recent days. 

- It is my understanding that American 
companies—and I should like to have 
the Senator from Tennessee correct me 
if I am wrong—have 100 percent of the 
oil concession in Saudi Arabia. This is 
the Aramco Co., and it is owned by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard 
Oil of California, and Standard Oil of 
New York, plus the Texas Co. It is my 
further understanding that in the year 
1955 they paid royalties of approxi- 
mately $300 million to the King of Saudi 
Arabia, and retained as profits an equal 
amount, plus profits from the so-called 
tapline. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I know the 
Senator is correct with respect to the 
ownership by the companies. I did have 
a table showing the exact amount King 
Saud received from the oil concession. 
My impression was that it was in the 
neighborhood of $250 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that rose to 
approximately $300 million in the last 
year. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Generally I fully 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct that in 
the final agreement which was made in 
Iran that the United States consortium 
of 5 companies took over 40-percent own- 
ership of the Iranian fields, and that the 
British company, the Anglo-Persian Co., 
was left with approximately 40 percent, 
while the remaining 20 percent was given 
to the Dutch and France? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure those fig- 
ures are correct. I gave the chart I had 
to the clerk, and I do not have it before 
me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At the moment the 
income from Persia or Iran to the inter- 
national consortium amounts to not far 
from $150 million a year. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the prospects are 
that in the future, as the refinery at 
Abadan gets into full operation, profits 
will increase. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I further correct 
in understanding that a group of Ameri- 
can oil companies, the same 3 Standard 
Oil companies, plus Gulf and Texas, plus 
2 others, own 2314 percent of the oil con- 
sortium in Iraq? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is also a myste- 
rious area in that part of the world called 
the Sheikdom of Kuwait, which is little 
known to the world. Mr. Shwadran says 
that the revenues paid to the Sheik of 
Kuwait amounted in 1954 to $217 million. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is what 
it says in the book, and I understand that 
in 1956 the amount went up to $250 
million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And there are only 
170,000 people in the shiekdom of Ku- 
wait. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I understand there 
are 200,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Gulf Oil Co. owns 
approximately half of the concession in 
Kuwait, and the British interests the. 
other half? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, it is owned 
50-50 between American ownership and 
British ownership. 5 ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is Gulf 
which is the American company. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Itis Gulf, which in 
turn has subsidiaries here in the United 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since profits, exclud- 
ing pipeline profits, are split 50-50 with 
the local rulers, it follows, when we give 
figures for the royalties for local rulers, 
that the profits of the companies are at 
least in equal amounts. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Equal or larger. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are at least of 
an equal amount. If it follows that the 
profits in Saudi Arabia are at least $300 
million, that, on a 40-percent basis, the 
profits in Iran are at least $60 million, 
that, on a 50-percent basis, the profits in 
Kuwait are $108 million, that 2344 of the 
Iraqi profits would be at least $60 million, 
from all those sources, so far aS we can 
tell, the profits of the American com- 
panies in that area amount to not far 
from $530 million a year. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I think the 
figures show something in addition to 
that amount, but the profits are at least 
that much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the 5 com- 
panies that have the biggest interest are 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard 
Oil of California, Standard Oil of New 
York, Gulf, and Texas, the 3 Standard 
Oil companies having a larger interest, 
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in all places except in Kuwait, than Gulf 
and Texas. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Socony Mobiloil has 
an interest. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would be 
Standard Oil of New York. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That would be 
Standard Oil of New York. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to say I am 
not one who thinks this is necessarily 
bad. 

I am not one who charges that this 
influence is necesarily decisive in terms 
of American foreign policy, but it cer- 
tainly should be taken into account as 
an important influence. In addition to 
the danger which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has pointed out, is it not also 
true that these companies, in their anx- 
iety to avert nationalization, would not 
wish to have the United States adopt 
any policy which would estrange the 
Arab States? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is entirely 
true. Undoubtedly one reason why they 


are so strong for this policy and pro-. 


gram, and have worked so hard for it, 
is that they know that Mr. Dulles thinks 
there should be international interven- 
tion in the event of nationalization of 
some property which is invested with 
any international public functions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is there not a fur- 
ther consequence? All the Arab States, 
and particularly Saudi Arabia, are very 
antagonistic to Israel. 

Sng, KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. - 

Mr. DOUGLAS... Does it not follow 
that the economic interest of these com- 
panies would be such that they would 
not want the American policy toward 
Israel to be one which would make the 
Arab States seriously angry at the United 
States, and hence increase the danger 
of nationalization? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That certainly 
would be the case; and I think it is only 
fair to say that there has been a shift- 
ing of the position of the United States 
Government, from being fairly friendly 
with Israel before the present adminis- 
tration came in, to one of greater friend- 
liness toward the Arab nations, and less 
toward Israel since the new adminis- 
tration has been in power. Undoubt- 
edly that is following the line which in- 
ternational companies would want to 
see this Nation follow: 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In justice we should 
also say that in the past few days, under 
pressure from the country and the Sen- 
ate, there has been something of a shift 
in the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment. This afternoon the United 
States advocated, on the floor of the 
United Nations, a policy which some of 
us have been urging for more than a 
month, namely, that there should be 
United Nations occupation of the regions 
controlling the Gulf of Aqaba and the 
Gaza Strip. I hope this is final and that 
there is no more backing and filling on 
our part. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Should not all this be 
added to indicate that public opinion 
still operates in a democracy, even 
though we may have a Department. of 
State strongly prejudiced in a given 
direction? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I think in fair- 
ness that should be stated. I am glad 
the administration finally changed 
somewhat its position with respect to 
voting for sanctions against Israel; but 
undoubtedly a position of hostility was 
apparent some time ago. It was only 
because of great public pressure, and the 
position of many leading Members of the 
United States Senate, in my opinion, 
that a change of heart in the adminis- 
tration was brought about. The admin- 
istration is to be complimented upon the 
change of position it has made. How- 
ever, I think that does not change the 
basic point, namely, that this adminis- 
tration does largely what the big inter- 
national oil companies want. That is 
reflected in the changed position in con- 
nection with Israel and the Arab States 
from what was a very friendly position 
toward Israel. This administration has 
reversed that position, and is more 
friendly toward the Arab nations. That 
fits exactly the attitude which the inter- 
national oil companies follow. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. While not agreeing 
with all the implications in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee, and 
disagreeing with respect to some of the 
conclusions which he draws, I think he 
has performed a very valuable service in 
making this speech this afternoon. I 
wish to congratulate him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
comments of my distinguished friend. 
He has been very kind to sit and listen 
all afternoon to this long discussion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has made a very great contribution 
to this debate by the colloquy he has 
just had with the Senator from Tennes- 
see in connection with the penetrating 
questions he has asked. 

The Senator from Illinois could make 
a further great contribution—because 
he is the best qualified Member of the 
Senate to discuss this point with the 
Senator from Tennessee—if he would 
discuss with the Senator from Tennes- 
see, for a very brief time, the tax bene- 
fits which American oil companies get 
as a result of their Middle East opera- 
tions. I wonder if the Senator from 
Illinois would direct the attention of 
the Senator from Tennessee to that 
subject. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is a very inter- 
esting subject. As the Senator from 
Oregon has said, no one is better able 
to give a brief summary of it than the 
Senator from Illinois, if he has the time 
to do so this afternoon. Perhaps he 
may wish to defer discussion of the 
subject until some later time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to discuss that subject later. I do 
not wish to make premature charges, 
and I should like to reserve the subject 
for a later time, when a definitive 
analysis can be made. 

Mr. MORSE. That is entirely satis- 
factory. I wish the Senator from Illi- 
nois to know that I shall await the dis- 
cussion with great interest, and I shall 
be the direct beneficiary of his discus- 
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sion of that subject when he presents 
it in his speech. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


TRANSPORTATION AND SLAUGH- 
TERING OF LIVESTOCK AND 
POULTRY IN INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
have prepared, for insertion in the RrEc- 
ORD, a statement dealing with S. 1213, 
to promote the development and use of 
improved methods for the humane han- 
dling, transportation, and slaughtering 
of livestock and poultry in interstate 
and foreign commerce. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 


On February 14, 1957, my colleague, Sen- 
ator WALLACE F. BENNETT, introduced for me 
a bill now designated as S. 1213. This bill 
is designed to promote and encourage the 
development and use of improved methods 
of humane handling, transportation, and 
slaughtering of livestock and poultry in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, 

It is to be noted that S. 1213 does not use 
the expression “to require.” This has been 
done advisedly, because at the present time 
we appear not to have sufficient facts to set 
up a specific bill of particulars, fair to all 
parties concerned, requiring that the han- 
dling, shipping, and especially slaughtering 
of livestock shall be done thus and so. 

Basically, the problem involved is how to 
develop humane but economical methods of 
handling, shipping, and slaughtering. Other 
problems raised at the hearings held last May 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry included these: 

1. Although certain developed methods ‘are 
humane, their mandatory use at present- 
would appear to result in a loss of potential 
food product and deterioration in the quality 
of the end food product. 

2. Under present economic conditions, ar- 
bitrary imposition of several known methods 
of humane slaughter would appear to work 
an economic hardship upon some firms, es- 
pecially the size of operation which does not 
permit ready introduction of new innova- 
tions. 

3. Certain religious groups have followed 
rites for untold centuries that otherwise 
might be proscribed, were uniform methods 
to be required without further study and 
possible modification. 

S. 1218 is a step in the direction of finding 
solutions to these economic and social prob- 
lems. This is important, because in the in- 
terest of equity, they must be reconciled 
with the concern the general public has for 
the humane treatment of animals. Under 
these circumstances, S. 1213 should have the 
wholehearted support of all groups con- 
cerned, including interested social and re- 
ligious groups and the meatpacking and 
processing industry. 

To this end, the bill directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct, assist, and foster 
research, investigation, and experimentation 
which will lead to and encourage the adop- 
tion of improved methods of handling, trans- 
porting, and slaughtering livestock and poul- 
try. He is authorized to establish an ad- 
visory committee, composed of not more 
than eight members, exclusive of the chair- 
man who is to be an official of the United 
States Department of Agriculture designated 
by the Secretary. 
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‘Membership on the committee would in- 
clude (1) representatives of the public, in- 
cluding groups concerned with the humane 
treatment of animals; (2) producer and in- 
dustry groups; and (3) scientific and pro- 
fessional groups. The committee will meet 
upon call of the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the chairman. It will be required to make 
its first report to the Congress by January 1, 
1959, and thereafter, the Secretary would be 
required to report annually concerning the 
progress being made. 


DIFFICULTIES OF UNITED STATES 
PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES IN 
COLOMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a situation 
which has disturbed me for some time. 
I refer to the difficulties which many 
United States Protestant missionaries 
have experienced, and regrettably are 
still experiencing, in Colombia. 

This has been the subject of almost 
constant negotiation between the United 
States Government and the Colombian 
Government over a period extending 
back several years. At times the situa- 
tion has appeared to be improving, and 
at times it has seemed to be worsening. 
During 1956, it seemed definitely to be 
getting better, and I address myself to 
the subject at this time primarily be- 
cause I fear that the hopes and promises 
of 1956 may not be fully realized. 

The basic difficulty stems from the 
Colombian Government’s interpretation 
of an agreement which it made with the 
Vatican in 1953, and which gives the 
Roman Catholic Church special privi- 
leges and support in areas designated as 
“mission territories.” These territories 
now cover between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of the entire country. In 1955, 
the Colombian Government issued regu- 
lations interpreting this agreement as 
prohibiting Protestant missions from 
acting on behalf of Colombians in the 
mission territories and as limiting Prot- 
estant pastors to services for Protestant 
foreigners. Protestant schools in mis- 
sion territories had been closed earlier, 
and now Protestant churches were either 
closed or prohibited from receiving Co- 
lombian congregations. 

Among the Protestant pastors and 
Protestant establishments affected by 
this order were American missionaries 
and American property. Some of these 
missionaries and pastors are from my 
own State, and they have brought this 
matter to my attention. 

In April 1956 the Foreign Minister of 
Colombia sent a note to Secretary Dulles 
setting forth the rights of Protestants in 
Colombia. This note offered a very 
hopeful basis for a solution to the diffi- 
culties of American Protestant mission- 
aries in Colombia. Unfortunately, this 
solution has not been achieved. On the 
contrary, isolated further acts of violence 
against American lives and property have 
occurred. 

In December 1956 the Colombian For- 
eign Minister again stated to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador that he hoped a method 
could shortly be found to permit the 
closed churches to reopen. 

As the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on American Republics Affairs of the 
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Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I rise today to underline that hope. 
There is much that is close and harmoni- 
ous and understanding in American- 
Colombian relations. Colombia is al- 
ways at the forefront of the United Na- 
tions seeking just and peaceful solutions 
to world problems and supporting the 
actions which the U.N. takes in regard to 
those problems. Colombian troops 
fought with distinction in Korea. Co- 
lombian troops were among the: first 
components of the U. N. emergency force 
in the Middle East. Colombia is be- 
coming increasingly attractive as a field 
of American private investment, to the 
benefit of both Colombia and the United 
States. 

In a word, Mr. President, our political, 
economic, and cultural relations with 
Colombia are so warm and friendly in 
so many ways that it is a great pity for 
the diplomats of our two countries to be 
so constantly preoccupied with the irri- 
tating question of the rights of Ameri- 
can missionaries in Colombia. It is for 
this reason that I very much hope a solu- 
tion to this question can be promptly 
found and the irritant removed. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed at this point in the Rrec- 
oRD the note of April 13, 1956, from the 
Colombian Foreign Minister to the Sec- 
retary of State and the Secretary’s re- 
plies of April 27 and September 12, 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Boeord, April 13, 1956. 
His Excellency JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, Washington, D. C. 

EXCELLENCY: For the safekeeping of the 
excellent relations between our two Govern- 
ments and with a view to dispelling the 
doubts that may prevail in the United States 
of America about the situation of Protestants 
in Colombia, I am addressing this note to 
Your Excellency. 

In order to prevent erroneous interpreta- 
tions, incidents, and conflicts, and to con- 
tribute toward preservation of the cordial 
friendship between the peoples of Colombia 
and the United States of America, in which 
an understanding of and respect for each 
other’s civilization, culture, and traditions 
have been leading factors, it is appropriate 
to state clearly the rights which Protestants 
have under the Constitution and laws of the 
Republic and under treaties now in force, 
these being rights that will continue to be 
fully guaranteed and protected by the au- 
thorities and rigorously respected by private 
individuals. 

(A) In accordance with paragraph 2, 
article XIV, of the Treaty of Peace, Amity, 
Navigation, and Commerce concluded be- 
tween Colombia and the United States and 
signed on December 12, 1846, “the citizens of 
the United States in Colombia may exercise 
their religion, publicly or privately, within 
their own dwelling houses, or in the chapels 
and places of worship appointed for that 
purpose, agreeably to the laws, usages, and 
customs of New Granada,” which includes 
the right to construct such chapels or places 
of worship. [Translator’s note: According to 
the English version of this treaty, as given 
in Malloy’s Treaties, Conventions, Interna- 
tional Acts, Protocols, and Agreements, vol. 
I, page 306, the above quotations occur, 
in slightly different wording, in paragraph 
1 of article XIV, while paragraph 2 refers 
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to similar privileges for citizens of New Gra- 
nada in the United States.] 

(B) Protestants continue in full enjoy- 
ment of the right of the process, according 
to law, with respect to any complaints and 
accusations which they may lodge before the 
authorities by reason of acts contrary to the 
provisions of the said Treaty, or of any crime, 
abuse, or attack of which they might be the 
victims. 

(C) In order that accusations or com- 
plaints may be handled without difficulty, 
the Ministry of Justice will continue to 
study with all due care any reports on this 
subject that come to its knowledge, as well 
as any special reports submitted to it by rep- 
resentatives officially appointed by the Prot- 
estants, so that all suitable measures may 
be taken, under Colombian legislation, to 
have investigation conducted properly and 
appropriate penalties imposed by competent 
judges. 

(D) In schools directed by Protestants, the 
latter have had and do have the right to 
give Protestant religious instruction to 
Protestant students or to children of 
Protestant families.: To Catholic students 
being educated in such schools, religious in- 
struction will be given by Catholic teachers, 
who are not appointed by but appointed 
after consultation with the bishop of the 
diocese; obviously, the reason for this is that 
the church could not entrust instruction in 
the doctrine to teachers who belong to 
another religion or who might not be quali- 
fied to perform their duties. 

(E) Protestants continue to enjoy the 
right of being admitted to official schools and 
colleges in accordance with the respective 
regulations, without discrimination against 
them and without their being compelled to 
engage in acts contrary to their religious 
beliefs. 

(F) Protestants have always had and. will 
continue to have the right to present and 
explain their doctrine, under the constitu- 
tion and pursuant to treaties and legislation 
now in force. 

(G) With a view to preventing acts of 
violence and to proceeding in accordance 
with the determination of the Government 
of Colombia to maintain peace and harmony 
in the territory of the Republic, the appro- 
priate authorities will accept the cooperation 
of representatives duly accredited by the 
Protestants themselves, to furnish factors of 
judgment that will permit the said authori- 
ties to study adequate and effective measures 
leading to a solution, within the law, of 
deplorable conflicts or acts, as well as all 
other matters relating to the operation and 
faithful observance of the points in reference. 

(H) Colombian Protestants have the same 
rights as foreign Protestants insofar as the 
practice of their religion and all related 
activities are concerned. 

I feel sure that this note fully accom- 
plishes the purpose that prompted it. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to con- 
vey to Your Excellency the assurances of 
my highest and most distinguished consid- 
eration. 

EVARISTO SOURDIS. 


APRIL 27, 1956. 
His Excellency Dr. EVARISTO SOURDIS, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Colombia. 
EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of Your Excellency’s note of 
April 13, 1956, informing me that the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia, with a view to main- 
taining the cordial relations existing between 
our two Governments and to dissipating cer- 
tain doubts that may be held in the United 
States regarding the situation of United 
States Protestants in Colombia, desires fur- 
ther to define the rights enjoyed by the latter 
in Colombia. 
Your Excellency’s note is receiving very 
careful consideration and you will receive a 
reply thereto in the early future. 
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Meanwhile, in sending Your Excellency this 
interim reply, I take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing not only my personal satisfaction at 
this welcome evidence of a new approach to 
an old problem but also the sincere gratifica- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
for the effort which the Government of Co- 
lombia is making to find a permanent 
amelioration of an unhappy situation. 

JOHN FOSTER i 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1956. 
His Excellency Senor Dr. EVARISTO SOURDIS, 
Minister of Foreign Relations 
of Colombia, Bogota. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer 
again to Your Excellency’s communication 
of April 13, 1956, stating that the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, in keeping with the excel- 
lent relations existing between our two 
Governments and with a view to dispelling 
doubts that may prevail in the United States 
concerning the status of United States Prot- 
estants in Colombia, deems it advisable to 
set forth rights enjoyed by the latter within 
the territory of Colombia. I also refer in 
this connection to my interim response of 
April 27, 1956. 

I am particularly gratified at the attempt 
toward a restatement of rights enjoyed by 
Protestants in Colombia since, as Your Ex- 
cellency is aware, the difficulties experienced 
by American nationals of the Protestant 
faith have been owing in considerable meas- 
ure to a lack of clarity regarding the extent 
of such rights and the corresponding obli- 
gations on the part of Colombia. To the 
extent, therefore, that Your Excellency’s re- 
statement of the problem tends to clarify the 
situation, it may be considered that marked 
progress is made by the contemplated state- 
ment, it being understood, of course, that 
United States nationals will in the future 
enjoy no less rights with respect to religious 
freedom, and with respect to resort to the 
courts, than those which they are now 
entitled to enjoy by virtue of the Treaty 
of Peace, Amity, Navigation and Commerce 
of 1846, the Constitution of Colombia, in- 
ternational law, or otherwise. 

I am disturbed to learn that unpro- 
voked attacks on United States Protestants 
and Protestant missions have been continu- 
ing. I refer particularly to the attacks on 
the establishments of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren in Christ at La Cumbre, Valle, on the 
night of July 5 and July 8, in which Ameri- 
can property and American lives were 
threatened and endangered. 

I am also particularly disturbed over the 
situation prevailing in regions of Colombia 
designated as Mission Territory. The clos- 
ing of Protestant churches in that area and 
in other parts of Colombia, including many 
of United States ownership or affiliations, 
has been the subject of numerous communi- 
cations to me from many conscientious and 
high-minded people of Protestant faith, 
complaining of the uprooting of establish- 
ments that have existed unquestioned and 
unmolested in Colombia for many years and 
represent a considerable investment in prop- 
erty and personnel. It is difficult to recon- 
cile these unfortunate developments with 
the provisions of articles XIII and XIV of 
the Treaty of 1846 between the United States 
and Colombia, guaranteeing special protec- 
tion to American persons and property and 
security of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship throughout Colombian territory. 

I refer in this connection to the frank and 
cordial conversation I was privileged to have 
recently with His Excellency, President Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla, concerning the Protestant 
situation in general and the closing of Prot- 
estant churches and schools in particular, 
and to the President’s assurance that he 
was working to try to diminish the problem. 
I sincerely hope that one result of these 
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efforts will be the reopening of Protestant 
churches in the near future as well as per- 
mission for such churches again to function 
normally. 

It is my devout hope that the steps con- 
templated by Your Excellency’s Government 
will contribute materially to the preserva- 
tion of the amity so long prevailing between 
our two peoples by so resolving the problem 
that the rights of United States nationals of 
Protestant faith, under the principles set 
forth in the proposed declaration, and in 
conformity with the Treaty of 1846 between 
our two countries, the Constitution of Co- 
lombia, and international law, will be fully 
‘assured. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing, I wish to say, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on South American Affairs 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
I intend to maintain a very close and con- 
stant interest in this matter. I shall later 
in the year, if necessary, present to the 
members of my subcommittee the sug- 
gestion that we have an executive session, 
at least—not a public session—with the 
appropriate officials from the State De- 
partment in attendance, so that we may 
discuss the question of our relationship 
with Columbia, if the situation continues 
to worsen, as I feel it has in recent 
months. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
we had an exceedingly interesting debate 
in the Senate this afternoon on the pend- 
ing joint resolution. However, I fear 
that the arguments of some of my col- 
leagues have left two very serious false 
impressions, which I believe should be 
corrected before we close the debate this 
evening. 

One is that some of the speakers seem 
to have left the impression, so far as the 
press is concerned, as shown by the news 
ticker, that one of the results of the 
adoption of the Russell amendment 
would be to bring an end to foreign aid 
in the Middle East. There is not one 
word in the Russell amendment which 
would accomplish that result. The for- 
eign-aid program of the United States, 
so far as our general program is con- 
cerned, is not affected by the Russell pro- 
gram. We would continue to decide the 
question of what foreign aid should be 
granted to the Middle Fast at the appro- 
priate time in connection with the con- 
sideration of this year’s foreign-aid bill. 

The Russell amendment does not in 
any way take away from the adminis- 
tration the Middle East foreign-aid funds 
that have already been authorized and 
appropriated. What the Russell amend- 
ment does is to say that we believe the 
time has come to call a halt to giving 
the President blanket authority to spend 
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the money he is requesting as he sees 
fit on projects that we do not have a 
ehance toapprove. Itis just that simple. 

As I said on last Wednesday, I am a 
true friend of a sound point 4 program 
which will benefit the very countries the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]— 
whom I see now walking toward me— 
talked about in his speech on Wednes- 
day afternoon: Jordan, Israel, and Egypt. 
Those of us who have been in favor of 
foreign aid to help the people of those 
countries believe we are the real friends 
of foreign aid in the Senate in the sense 
that we are insisting that the foreign aid 
be granted for specific projects and pur- 
poses and that the President be required 
to obtain the approval of the Congress for 
the specific expenditures to be covered by 
any foreign-aid program. That point is 
just as simple as that, too. 

It was said in debate this afternoon— 
and I judge from the ticker that such is 
the impression that has been received by 
the press—that the Russell amendment 
means that only the military program 
will go ahead in the Middle East and 
that no foreign economic-aid program 
will be permitted. The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] seemed to be 
laboring under that misapprehension 
only a few moments ago when I replied 
to him. The Russell amendment does 
not bring to an end foreign economic 
aid in the Middle East. The Russell 
amendment does not leave us in the 
situation where only military aid will be 
available to the Middle East. What the 
Russell amendment does, in effect, is 
to carry out what the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT] said earlier 
in the debate. It, in effect, serves notice, 
by way of an advisory resolution, on 
Russia that the United States is going 
to use armed force, if necessary, to meet 
any Russian military aggression in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. President, it is important to make 
that point clear, as we close the debate 
this afternoon. 

I should like to make one more point 
before I close. Earlier this afternoon 
in the debate, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] wanted me to 
present substantiation of my point 
that the so-called modified committee 
amendment does not clear up the con- 
stitutional objections to the original 
resolution. 

I shall speak at some length on the 
subject tomorrow. However, I believe I 
have already covered the point in my 
speech on Wednesday afternoon, as I 
told the Senator from Massachusetts in 
colloquy this afternoon. Therefore, for 
the benefit of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and so that it may appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on the same 
day that the Senator from Massachusetts 
made his speech, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in my re- 
marks certain key paragraphs out of my 
speech of Wednesday which sustain my 
thesis that the resolution which was re- 
ported by the committee does not change 
in any way the unconstitutional fea- 
tures of the original resolution. It still 
leaves the President without an adequate 
check, and free to commit an act of war 
without first getting the approval of 
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Congress, or without being required 
forthwith, after ordering American 
troops into action in case of an emer- 
gency, to come before Congress and get 
the approval of Congress. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There is little doubt that the resolution 
as presented to the Congress by the President 
proposed an unconstitutional delegation of 
the power: to declare war. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution ex- 
.pressly empowers the Congress to declare 
war and there is no question that this power 
is exclusive with the Congress. Many Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House challenged the 
constitutionality of that provision of the 
original resolution which purported to au- 
thorize the President to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States. During. the 
debate. on the resolution in the House sev- 
eral Members expressed their strong opposi- 
tion to the resolution on this ground, among 
others. 

Such distinguished constitutional authori- 
ties as the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoNEy] and the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] presented 
challenging.and conclusive arguments to this 
attempted usurpation of the exclusive power 
of the Congress, in speeches already delivered 
in the Senate. 

I was among the first to discuss the con- 
stitutional objection to the resolution. So, 
on January 25, more than a month ago, I 
said on the Senate floor: 

~“ turn-to my fifth and last: point. -It is a 
constitutional question. The Secretary of 
State, under examination, admitted that the 
Congress cannot delegate the power to de- 
clare war. But he is a. very interesting wit- 
. ness. After making that admission, then, 
; typical of his testimony, he seeks to divert 
attention away from that admission by say- 
ing, ‘Wars are not declared any more, after 
all. A state of war is upon us, and what we 
do is recognize that a state of war exists.’ 

“How important that is in our constitu- 
tional system, because it is at that point, Mr. 
President, that the Constitutional Fathers 
guaranteed to the American people a check 
upon the President of the United States. 
The remark might be made, ‘O Mr. Sena- 
tor, you speak hypothetically, speculatively. 
It must be assumed that when the situation 
of an attack exists, a declaration of war is 
going to follow.’ I think so, too, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Yet it is of vital importance that 
the Congress exercise that check, because it is 
conceivable that something might. happen 
to these democratic processes of ours in the 
decades ahead whereby, sometime in the 
' future, we might have a President against 
whom that check should be exercised. But 
here, Mr. President, as I said in the hearings 
and as I said at the time of the discussion 
of the Formosa resolution—the President 
is asking for predated action by the Congress 
of the United States. He is asking for ap- 
proval in advance. He is asking for a blank 
‘check, knowing that if he gets it, whatever 
decision he renders, Congress will consider 
itself estopped from imposing a check. I 
think that is constitutionally dangerous. 

“I am talking here about a constitutional 
abstraction of vital importance to the welfare 
of the American people in terms of con- 
stitutional history. I am raising my voice 
today, as I will in the weeks ahead, fore- 
warning the American people that these 
precious checks of the Constitution should 
not be given up for a Dwight Eisenhower or 
any other President of the United States at 
any time.” 

* + kai * * 

The strict limitation of the Executive in 


relation to the war power was very much in 
the minds of the drafters of the Constitu- 
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tion. So, for example, in No. 69 of the Fed- 
eralist papers Hamilton wrote: 

“Secondly, the President is to be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States. In this respect his au- 
thority would be nominally the same with 
that of the King of Great Britain, but in 
substance: much inferior to it. It would 
amount to nothing more than the supreme 
command. and direction of the military and 
naval forces, as first general and admiral of 
the Confederacy; while that of the British 
King extends to the declaring of war and to 
the raising and regulating of fleets and 
armies, all of which, by. the Constitution 


under consideration, would oprertate to the” 


legislature.” 

We ought to learn from history, Mr. Presi- 
dent: What Ihave just read into the RECORD 
makes perfectly clear Hamilton’s view, which 
was typical of the views held by the other 
constitutional fathers, who were very careful 
to place a check on any warmaking power of 
any President of the United States. Yet, in 
1957, the President of the United States is 
willing to send to the Congress of the United 
States a resolution which beclouds, to say 
the least, this great constitutional check. It 
is an exceptionally dangerous precedent he is 
asking for. I shall never vote to give it to 
him, because I believe it violates the spirit 
and the intent of the Constitution itself. I 
think all one needs to do is to cite the Hamil- 
ton quotation in support of the thesis for 
which I am contending. 

Mr. President, applying the Hamilton force 
and logic against the original language of the 
resolution: in regard to the use of the Armed 
Forces had its effect, and the Senate commit- 
tees attempted—I submit, unsuccessfully— 
to remove the objection that some of us 
raised. 

So, for example, the committee report 
states: 

“The joint committee gave- extensive and 
serious consideration to the question of the 


use of American Armed Forces to repel Com-_ 


munist aggression in the Middle East. 
Various views were strongly held and vigor- 
ously expressed as to the constitutional pow- 
ers of the President and of Congress in this 
respect and as to the proper constitutional 
procedure to be followed. 

“After exhaustive consideration of the 
principles and concepts involved by a vote of 
15-13, the joint committee agreed to the 
following language: 

“ ‘Furthermore, the United States regards 
as vital to the national interest and world 
peace the preservation of the independence 
and integrity of the nations of the Middle 
East. To this end, if the President deter- 
mines- the necessity thereof, the United 
States is prepared to use Armed Forces to 
assist any nation or group of nations re- 
questing assistance against armed : aggres- 
sion from any country controlled by inter- 
national communism: Provided, That such 
employment shall be consonant with the 
treaty obligations of the United States and 
with the Charter of the United Nations.’ 

“This language has the virtue of remaining 
silent on the question of the relationship be- 
tween the Congress and the President with 
respect to the use of the Armed Forces for 
the objective stated in the resolution.” 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT DOES NOT CURE 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEFECT 


But, Mr. President, this is a dubious vir- 
tue indeed. Congress is considering a prece- 
dent-shattering resolution which is out of 
all proportion to the actual gravity of the 
situation. It may well be that the prece- 
dent will be of greater importance than any 
action which may be taken under the reso- 
lution. Is it then a virtue that the resolu- 
tion, as amended, is supposedly “silent on 
the question of the relationship between 
the Congress and the President ‘with respect 
to the use of the Armed Forces’? To the 
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contrary, where the basic fabric of the Gov- 
ernment and .the integrity of the checks 
and balance system are at issue, nothing less 
than gemlike clarity will suffice. 

But let us see whether the resolution as 
amended is actually as silent as is claimed 
by the majority of the committees in the 
report. I submit to the Senate that the 
new language is far from silent, although the 
words muffle and obscure what is to be done. 

In the language I have just quoted for 
which: a majority of the committee claims 
magical silence, it is expressly provided that 
under certain circumstances the United 
States is prepared to use Armed Forces. 
Does. any proponent of the amended resolu- 
tion have the temerity to claim that such 
use of the Armed Forces would be less than: 
an; act of war? That question will echo 
through this Chamber and across the coun- 
try until it. receives a forthright answer from 


_the proponents of the resolution, an answer 


the people are entitled to have. I solemnly 
warn the Senate tonight that such use of 
the Armed Forces, absent an overt attack up- 
on the territory, property, or citizens of the 
United States would be an act of war com- 
mitted by the United States... . 

How then. would this.act of war come 
about? On this point the amended reso- 
lution is unfortunately clear.. It expressly 
provides that the act of war would be un- 
dertaken “if the President determines the 
necessity thereof.” Under this language 
Congress would yield all of its power to the 
President to determine the use of our Armed 
Forces. 

The ‘original constitutional: objection’ to 
the delegation of Congress’. power to declare 
war has not been removed one whit from 
the resolution. It is there and’ is not ob- 
scured by any magical silence on the part 
of the majority of the. committees. ` It can- 
not be made to disappear because the ma- 
jority. of the joint committee claims it is’ 
no-longer. there. Their saying-it is: no-longer’ 
there does not make it so. If this resolu- 
tion is given the force of law by the ap- 
proval of the Congress, the delegation of 
the war power will remain as a precedent 
to haunt future generations of Americans. 

To those who would dispute this analy- 
sis of the language I submit that the only 
alternative is that the language of the reso- 
lution on the United States Armed Forces 
is meaningless insofar as any mention of 
the President is concerned. If the language 
relating. to the President were stricken, the 
resolution would read: 

“The. United States is prepared to use 
Armed Forces to assist any nation or group 
of nations requesting assistance against 
armed aggression from any country con- 
trolled by international communism.” 

Obviously this would leave the decision 
on the use of United States Armed Forces 
entirely within the power of any nation that 
requested armed aid against an SZELEST 
controlled by communism. 

This reductio ad absurdum demonstrates 
that the sole power to decide upon the use 
of Armed Forces of the United States—that 
is, to decide upon an act of war—is granted 
by the resolution to the President of the 
United States. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
offer a series of amendments in due 
course that seek to protect the constitu- 
tional powers of the Congress. The ad- 
ministration has opposed those amend- 
ments in committee. For example, I 
asked the Secretary of State if he would 
accept an amendment requiring the 
President to ask for specific approval 
to send our troops into action in the 
Middle East based upon the facts exist- 
ing at the time of his request. The 
Secretary of State rejected my amend- 
ment. He replied in effect that the Pres- 
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ident:in his speech had assured us that 
the President in such a crisis would be 
in hourly contact with Congress. 

As I said then, the President’s speech 
is not a part of the resolution. If we 
were to suggest. to the Secretary of State 
that he make the President’s speech an 
amendment to the resolution, binding 
the President to the statements he made 
in his speech, I am sure the Secretary 
of State would not accept that either. 

The real test of this matter is not 
the collateral statements on the part of 
the Secretary of State, in which he said 
that the President would not do this or 
the President would not do that. The 
real test is will this administration agree 
to the writing of a congressional check 
on the use of troops into the resolution 
itself. We know that Dulles, speaking 
for the President, has rejected flatly such 
a congressional check. 

So my reply to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, as I said earlier this after- 
noon, is that the resolution he is sup- 
porting has not changed one whit the 
unconstitutionality of.the original res- 
olution. 

I say, good naturedly, that I was very 
much interested in the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
which was exactly the type of speech to 
which I referred earlier in the afternoon 
before he took the floor. At that time, 
I referred to the type of speech made 
by many of my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle, not only in this debate but 
from platforms off the the Senate floor, 
which would give the American people 
every reason for their voting against the 
resolution, until they. get to the “but” 
clause of their speech. When they reach 
their rationalizing “but” elause they an- 
nounce that they are going to vote for 
the resolution. When. we analyze their 
“but”. clause -it seems to add up to the 
conclusion of the “butters” that if we do 
not vote for the resolution the President 
will be. placed in an embarrassing posi- 
tion standing “naked”? before the eyes of 
the world. Therefore they say that we 
simply must back up and cover e for our 
President. 

I again say good naturedly, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I think it summarizes the 
whole thing—that I think it is about time 
for the Democrats to stop worrying about 
the President standing naked before the 
world. At least, Democrats should stop 
supplying the President with coverup 
foreign policy clothing in order to get 
him out of this embarrassing situation: 
He got into this difficulty without prior 
consultation with the Congress. He sent 
the resolution up to us, and we have a 
clear duty not to delegate to the Presi- 
dent a power which, in my judgment, 
under the Constitution, cannot be dele- 
gated. 

That is the constitutional issue; and 
I want to say to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts and to other Senators who take 
the same position, that if the resolution 
is as bad as he points out in the first part 
of his speech, then, so faras I am con- 
cerned, he has cast my vote for me 
against the resolution for those reasons: 
I am not interested in the “but” ration- 
alization that follows thereafter in his 
speech. 
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Mr. President, it has been suggested 
by the acting minority leader [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] that, pending securing some in- 
formation for the Senate, I withhold a 
motion that the Senate, in accordance 
with the previous order, take a recess 
until tomorrow at 11 o’clock a.m. 

-Mr: ALLOTT. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Oregon will yield 
to me in order’ that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Ishall be happy to yield 
to the Senator for that purpose. ike 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest. the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken ‘Curtis Morse 
Allott - Dworshak Morton 
Anderson Ervin Neuberger 
Barrett Flanders Pastore 
Bennett Green ` Payne 
Blakley Hayden Potter 
Bricker Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bush Hill Robertson 
Butler Jackson Smith, Maine 
Carlson. Javits Thurmond 
Carroll Jenner Watkins 
Case, N. J. Knowland Wiley 
Church Lausche ` Williams 
Clark Mansfield Young 
Cooper Martin, Iowa 

Cotton Martin, Pa. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLŁARK in the chair). Forty-six Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators; and Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. CasE of South Dakota, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. HrusKA, 
Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina; Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. LONG, 
Mr. MonroneEy, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. ScCHOEPPEL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Sy MING- 
TON, and Mr. THYE answered to their 
names, when Called. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume that all Senators have read today 
the following item from the news ticker: 

Carro.—The semiofficial Middle East news 
agency said today the leaders of Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, Jordan, and Syria had reached a 
unified position on the Eisenhower doctrine 
and cabled their stand to Washington. 

The agency quoted Jordan’s Premier Sulei- 
man Nabulsi as saying Jordan would accept 
any foreign economic aid which was offered 
without any strings attached and that Jor- 
dan won’t be hostile either to the East or 
the West except inasmuch as neither bloc 
is hostile to the Arabs. 

Nabulsi’s statement was interpreted as an 
indication the four Arab governments would 
tell the American Ambassador here they were 
ready to accept United States economic aid 
without committing themselves in favor of 
the West against the East. 


Of course, that is exceedingly decent 
of those governments, and I believe all 
Sennin will wish to know of their atti- 

ude 

_ Mr: President; today I learned from the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
some information which I believe the 
Members of this body will find most per- 
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tinext- to our discussion of the Middle 
East resolution. 

We know the story of the American 
State Department officers in China who 
spread false information and propa- 
ganda helpful to the Communists during 
the critical years when the Communists 
were working busily to capture China 
and make it a satellite of the Soviet 
Union. 

We brought out the story in the hear- 
ings on the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
on interlocking subversion in govern- 
ment, and in other reports of the sub- 
committee. 

Let me refer to the record of one of 
these men, John K. Emmerson. General 
Wedemeyer told us he had four-State De- 
partment advisers: John Service, John 
K. Davis, Raymond Ludden, and John K. 
Emmerson. General Wedemeyer said if 
he had followed their advice, China 
would have fallen to the Communists 
long before it did. 

Their. reports, said General Wede- 
meyer, were strongly slanted in favor of 
Communist aims, contrary to fundamen- 
tal American policy, and harmful to our 
fighting ally, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 

I learned today that, among other rec- 
ommendations, John K. Emmerson some- 
time before December 8, 1944, prepared 
a memorandum outlining a plan to have 
the American Government work with 
Susumu Okano and the Japanese Peo- 
ple’s Emancipation League, as it oper- 
ated in Communist China, in making 
wartime and postwar American policy 
for Japan. 

The league, said Mr. Emmerson in his 
official report, “has an estimated mem- 
bership of 450 Japanese prisoners in 
north and central China. Its declared 
principles are democratic. It isnot iden- 
tified with the Communist Party.” 

Mr: President, any qualified observer 
would have deduced that this organiza- 
tion, ‘working in Communist China ac- 
cording to an all-too-familiar pattern, 
was Communist. But we have the offi- 
cial word of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, in its report on The 
Strategy and Tactics of World Com- 
munism, that the Japanese People’s 
Emancipation League was, as the com- 
mittee says, “a Communist organization, 
at Yenan, China.” 

This House report gives the entire 
record of Mr. Emmerson’s friend, Okano 
Susumu, also known as Nozaka Sanzo. 
They listed him as being, after the war, 
a member of the political bureau, the 
secretariat, and central committee, chief 
of propaganda and investigation sec- | 
tion, and director of the party school of 
the Japan Communist Party. He was 
no- -ordinary Communist. 

I call to your attention, Mr. President, 
the fact that Mr. Emmerson did not say 
Mr. Okano’s organization was not Com- 
munist. He said it was not “identified 
with the Communist Party.” -We must 
always read between the lines. 

Mr. Emmerson recommended that Mr. 
Okano and his league should be used by 
the United States Government to organ- 
ize chapters among Japanese prisoners 
of war and internees in the United States, 
India, Australia, and elsewhere for “a 
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wide dissemination. of democratic ideas, 
the creation of a powerful Japanese 
propaganda organization, and the stim- 
ulation of a force useful at the time of 
invasion and in postwar Japan.” 

He also proposed that Mr. Okano and 
his organization be employed to train 
units of Japanese “for activity with the 
American pacification operations and 
with Military Government officials dur- 
ing the occupation.” 

This memorandum was distributed by 
John Davies, of our Embassy in Chung- 
king, to Irving Friedman, of the Treasury 
Department, who sent it to Harry White 
and Harry Hopkins; and members of the 
State Department also had copies. 

Now hear this, Mr. President: John K. 
Emmerson’ is today ‘counselor ‘of Em- 
bassy at Beirut, Lebanon. 

Another member of this State Depart- 
ment group was Robert C. Strong. He 
was consul general in Taiwan in the 


critical year 1949, and was responsible’ 


for a mess of erroneous intelligence re- 
ports out of Formosa, unfriendly to Na- 
tionalist China and helpful to the Com- 
munists. 

He insisted on keeping all other mem- 
bers of American intelligence agencies 
off the island of Formosa, including Gen- 


eral Fortier, the representative of Gen-.- 


eral MacArthur, who was in charge of 
our forces in the Far East. 

` Admiral Cooke, formerly chief of staff 
' to Admiral King in the Pacific, knew 
some of the intelligence reports were 
wrong. He checked the information, 
and found it was incorrect; but the er- 
roneous reports continued to be sent out. 
' This story is told in detail‘in testimony 
» given under oath by Admiral Cooke, and 
reported by our subcommittee. 

: Now hear this: Mr. Strong is now 
counselor of Embassy for the United 
States at Damascus, Syria. 

I do not know how many of this group 
of State Department officials in China 
may be in the outlying parts of the area 
‘vaguely called the Middle East, that is, 
in Iran or Afghanistan or India or Indo- 
nesia or: Uganda or Tanganyika. But 
I can tell the Senate that Raymond Lud- 
den, whom General Wedemeyer included 
in the list of State Department officials 
who fought to help Red China, is today 
in the office of personnel of the State 
Devartment. 

We can be sure, Mr. President, that the 
termites are hard at work today, as they 
were in the 1940’s. 

Now we know they are hard at work 
right in the center of things, in the 
Middle East. 

Is the President of the United States 
relying on the reports of such officials in 
making plans for the defense of the vast 
Middle East area with the lives of our 
sons? 

I think the Senate is entitled to know 
where these men are. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
O’CLOCK A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


VOTING PROSPECTS ON THE 
MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to give my colleagues 
as much information as I have been able 
to obtain about the likelihood of a vote 
on the Russell amendment tomorrow. I 
do not expect any vote today. I have 
asked the 49 Senators on my side of the 
aisle to give me their best estimate as to 
the time they will require to discuss, 
first, the Russell amendment, and, sec- 
ond, any other amendments, including 
the resolution itself. As best we can es- 
timate,’ Senators on the respective sides 
of the aisle will require in the neigh- 
borhood of 4 or 5: hours each, or a total 
of from 8 to 10 hours. Of course, Sena- 
tors may change their minds and may 
change their plans, but we do not ex- 
pect any lengthy discussion on the Rus- 
sell amendment. We do expect to vote 
on the Russell amendment tomorrow. 
There is every indication that we can 
vote on it. We are asking Senators to 
return to town in order to be prepared 
for a vote. We do not think we can hold 
in 1 day the 10 hours of discussion that 
may be required by Senators on both 
sides of the aisle before a final vote. We 
think that will require all of Monday, 
and perhaps we can start voting early 


Tuesday. That is the hope of the ma- : 


jority leader. I believe that optimism 
is shared by the minority leader. 

‘With the cooperation of the Senate, it 
will -be possible to vote on the Russell 
amendment: tomorrow. We hope to have 
a final vote on the other amendments, 
including the resolution itself, on Tues- 
day. 

I may say to the Senators, so far as I 
know, there will be no yea-and-nay votes 
and no quorum calls tonight. We shall 
do our: best to protect them so far as 
tonight is coneerned. 


DISASTER AREA IN OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous ‘consent to have printed in 
the body of the Rrecorp a telegram which 
we have reecived today from the Gover- 
nor of Oregon with respect to an exceed- 
ingly serious flood disaster situation now 
prevailing in my State. In the tele- 
gram the Governor asks us to seek to 
have that section of the State of Oregon 


‘-declared a disaster area. 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp, following the 
telegram from the Governor, the joint 
telegram the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER], Representative ULL- 
MAN, from the district in Oregon particu- 
larly affected, and I sent to the Governor. 

The joint telegram was sent to the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, 
Army, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, Small Business Administration, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It calls 
attention to the very serious situation in 
Oregon, and asks that the Government 
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agencies render every possible service, 
within their jurisdiction, which they are 
capable of rendering. We have been ad- 
vised that in the last few hours the 
White House has declared the affected 
section of the State a disaster area. 

I am pleased to say on the floor of the 
Senate that the quick action of the new 
Governor of my State is further indica- 
tion of his great leadership, and his ac- 
tion reporting on the situation to mem- 
bers of the Oregon delegation is a further 
demonstration. of the fine cooperation 
that exists between the Governor and 
the congressional delegation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SALEM, OREG., February 28, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following wire sent to the President 
today: As suggested in my telegram of Feb- 
ruary 26. I am now respectfully requesting 
you declare Malheur County and possibly 
sections of Baker, Union, and Wallowa Coun- 
ties in Oregon as a disaster area as a result of 
the continuing flooding ofriversthere. Exist- 
ing conditions -have resulted in hardship and 
suffering, so severe to the people of that por- 
tion of Oregon that Federal assistance is re- 


.quired. Careful appraisal of our State agen- 


cies of civil defense soil conservation and 
irrigation districts indicate 50,000 acres of 
land are ‘extensively damaged that roads and ` 
bridges are seriously damaged and hundreds « 
of people affected. - These agencies are pro- 
ducing the maximum effort toward relief 
from the disaster. : This is to assure you that 
all available State, county, and local funds 
are or will be committed for the purpose. 
Suggest that $500,000 initially be allocated 
to the State of Oregon from funds available 
under authority of Public Law 875 of the 
81st Congress to assist the State and local 
effort. 
ROBERT D. HOLMES, 

Governor of Oregon. 


oe 


FEBRUARY 28, 1957. 
Hon. ROBERT HOLMEs, 
Governor of Oregon, 
State Capitol, Salem, Oreg. 

Following is copy of wire transmitted to 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, Army, 
and Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Small Business Administration, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and Department of Health, Educa- 
tion; and Welfare: 

“Governor Holmes of Oregon has today 
requested President to declare Malheur 
County, Oreg., a disaster area due to ex- 
tensive flood damage to homes and farm 
lands, highways and bridges in that county. 
Appreciate all possible assistance that can 
be rendered by your department to relieve 
distress caused by this disaster. WAYNE 
Morse, United States Senate; RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER, United States Senate; AL ULL- 
MAN, Member of Congress.’’ 

Regards, 

WAYNE MORSE. 


AMERICA’S MENTALLY ILL 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, once 
again I rise to speak in behalf of a very 
large group of our citizens whose plight 
demands the attention and consideration 
of every adult American. Specifically, 
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I refer to the tragic plight of America’s 
10 million mentally ill. 

It is my very great pleasure to come 
before the Senate this year with some 
very heartening news—news of the prog- 
ress which is being made to combat this 
disease. i 

I have been informed by the National 
Association for Mental Health that the 
steep, 25-year climb of our mental hos- 
pital rolls is showing evidence of slowing 
down. This climb may, as a matter of 
fact, have actually been broken. In 1955, 
the association points out, the number 
of resident patients in the Nation’s men- 
tal hospitals rose by only 6,000, compared 
with an average annual rise of 12,000 in 
the previous 10 years, and an average 
rise of 10,000 for the entire period of 1930 
to 1955. 

There is further evidence that. when 
the figures for 1956 are complete, they 
will actually show a decrease in total hos- 
pital rolls. If this happens, it will be the 
first time in the entire history of re- 
corded mental hospital statistics that 
this has happened. 

Until about 1954 and 1955, a State-by- 
State review of hospital figures produced 
the same monotonous evidence year after 
year—evidence that hospital rolls con- 
tinued to increase without any sign of 
letup. Then, in 1954 and 1955, the pic- 
ture began to change. First one State 
and then another, and then another, be- 
gan to report that the rise was slacking 
off, that discharges were beginning to 
exceed admissions, that end-of-the-year 
figures were lower than for the previous 
year. At first, this evidence came from 
only a few States. Now we find, for 1956, 
that this is not simply an accidental oc- 
currence, that it is happening in many 
States, and that actually a national 
trend may be developing. This is heart- 
ening news, and I know we all hope the 
trend will continue. 

What conclusions can we draw from 
these data? According to the National 
Association for Mental Health, the trend 
is attributable to two main factors: 

First, the effectiveness of modern 
treatment methods such as the tran- 
quilizing drugs, psychotherapy, and elec- 
troshock; and, secondly, the fact that 
many more patients are now getting 
treatment instead of mere custodial care. 

With regard to the tranquilizing drugs, 
this may be said on the basis of existing 
evidence: They are effecting improve- 
ment and recovery in thousands of cases. 
They are being hailed by mental hospital 
directors as the most important develop- 
ment in years in the treatment of mental 
patients. The use of these drugs has 
completely changed treatment for the 
mentally ill, and has altered the at- 
mosphere in mental hospitals. Wards 
formerly disorderly are now tidy and 
clean. Once indifferent patients are 
showing an interest in hospital life and 
recreation. Patients who could not have 
been trusted a year ago with a knife or 
fork are now using saws and hammers, 
files and chisels in occupational therapy. 

There is no question about the fact that 
the use of tranquilizing drugs has in part 
been responsible for the increased rates 
of discharge of mental hospital patients, 
and ultimately in the reduction of mental 
hospital rolls. 
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But here a warning needs to be given, 
a warning sounded broadly by the men. 
tal hospital administrators themselves. 
So enthusiastic has been the public re- 
sponse to the use of these drugs and 
their valuable effects, that unfortunately 
an illusion has developed. Itis that these 
drugs are the answer and cure-all of the 
mental health problem. There is a great 
danger in this illusion, for if we believe 
that the drugs represent the solution to 
the Nation’s most serious health prob- 
lem, then we will naturally be inclined 
to lose interest in the mentally ill and in 
their plight. This must not be allowed 
to happen. 

The truth is that these drugs will work 
only in the case of some mental dis- 
orders and not in others; with some 
patients and not with others. ‘Then, too, 
the doctor cannot give a patient a few 
doses of these drugs and, on the first 
signs of recovery, discharge him. These 
drugs have to be administred with 
care, under constant observation and 
with considerable follow-up both inside 
the hospital and outside the hospital 
after the patient has been discharged. 
In many cases the drugs do not do the 
entire job by themselves, but merely 
make the patient accessible to other 
forms of treatment such as psycho- 
therapy, occupational therapy and group 
therapy. The truth is that in many 
States only a very small percentage of the 
patients who might be helped in any way 
by these drugs are being helped. This 
is because there is not enough money to 
purchase the drugs, or not enough pro- 
fessional staff to administer them and to 
supervise the follow-up care, or not 
enough staff to administer the other 
forms of treatment in conjunction with 
the drugs. 

Thus it is evident that the advent of 
drug treatment for the mentally ill pro- 
vides only a partial answer to the entire 
problem. 

It is my belief that the answer lies in 
making available to all mental patients 
all the known forms of treatment which 
have been proved successful, including 
drug therapy as well as others. Even 
this will not guarantee that all, or even 
most, of the patients now in mental 
hospitals will be cured. But it will guar- 
antee that everyone who can be helped 
by existing treatment methods and tech- 
niques will be helped, and that tens of 
thousands of patients now languishing 
in mental hospitals, will have a chance 
to get better and be restored to their 
families and communities. 

There is evidence, as the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health points out, 
that in the past year or two more mental 
patients are getting treatment instead of 
mere custodial care. This is a major 
factor accounting for the increased dis- 
charges and reduced mental hospital 
rolls in many States. But here again we 
must deal with the truth rather than 
with an illusion. More patients are get- 
ting treatment today than in years past, 
but not many more. Hospitals are 
spending more money for staff and sup- 
plies for treatment but not very much 
more than before and not in too many 
places. 

For many years the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health has been urging 
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that a relatively small increase in ex- 
penditures for these purposes, will pay 
off tenfold in terms of increased dis- 
charges and reduced mental hospital 
rolls. The evidence for this contention 
is now available to us in the mental hos- 
pital statistics of the past 2 years. If so 
small an improvement has brought so 
great a change, then I say it is folly for 
us not to expand and intensify this im- 
provement even a little more in order 
to bring about an even greater change. 

We who have watched the progress in 
mental health during the past few years 
are very keenly aware of the fact that 
changes do not come about by them- 
selves. It takes continued public edu- 
cation, professional guidance, and coor- 
dinated citizen action in the communi- 
ties. We have observed how from a 
small band of interested citizens, the 
National Association for Mental Health 
has grown into a large, national citizens 
organization with great influence in the 
Nation and in the communities. We 
have observed, too, how this organization 
has brought hundreds of thousands and 
even millions of citizens in their com- 
munities into action for the improve- 
ment of the plight of the mentally ill. 
It is on this organization and its affil- 
iates that we must rely heavily to pro- 
vide leadership for expanded progress in 
this field. 

This great organization has not only 
concerned itself with the plight of the 
hospitalized mentally ill. It has worked 
for and helped to establish hundreds of 
community mental health clinics, the 
first aid stations for mental health. It 
has worked for and helped to establish 
information services to serve friends and 
relatives of the mentally ill and to. ease. 
their anxiety, doubt, and fear. It has 
helped to establish rehabilitation services 
for discharged mental patients. It has 
helped to establish in schools and indus- 
try, mental health programs for early 
detection and treatment of mental dis- 
orders. It has helped establish pro- 
grams in the practice of mental health 
principles for the guidance of teachers, 
foremen, supervisors and personnel ad- 
ministrators for the improvement of 
mental health and the prevention of 
mental illness. It has helped to take the 
skeleton of mental illness out of the 
closet and dissipate the fear, mystery, 
and stigma which have surrounded men- 
tal illness and for so many years retarded 
progress in the fight against it. These 
untiring efforts have convinced America 
that the mentally ill do come back, im- 
proved, healthy, ready and capable to 
take their place again with their families 
and in their communities. 

This year the slogan for Mental 
Health Week, which will take place April 
28 to May 4, is “The Mentally Ill Can 
Come Back—Help Them.” This appeal 
is made to the entire Nation. This ap- 
peal calls for participation of millions of 
Americans in the observance of Mental 
Health Week and in the fund-raising 
drive of the National Association for 
Mental Health. 

It is therefore important that the 
American people be aroused to the plight 
of the mentally ill—be made aware of 
the hopeful outlook—be organized in 
their communities in citizens mental 
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health associations to combat this dis- 
ease in every way possible and be stimu- 
lated to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, which nationally and through 
its local and State mental health associ- 
ations, has been leading the fight against 
mental illness. 

To express the sense of the Congress 
concerning this serious problem with 
which the Nation is confronted, I desire 
to introduce at this time for appropriate 
reference, the following joint resolution, 
which is cosponsored by my able and dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. HOLLAND], and 
request that it be permitted to lie at the 
desk for 5 days in order to permit such 
other of my colleagues who desire to do 
so, to join as cosponsors: 

Whereas there is presently a great need 
for nationwide action for the prevention, 
treatment, and cure of mental illness; and 

Whereas the National Association for Men- 
tal Health and the State and local mental 
health organizations associated therewith 
are working diligently in the fight against 
mental illness; and 

Whereas the mental health fund campaign 
is in dire need of public support in order to 
improve conditions in mental hospitals, pro- 
vide more adequate treatment for the men- 
tally and emotionally ill, carry on research 
in the field of the prevention, treatment, and 
cure of mental illness, and promote mental 
health education: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating the week begin- 
ning April 28 and ending May 4, 1957, as Na- 
tional Mental Health Week, and urging the 
people throughout the Nation to cooperate 
in the fight for the prevention, treatment, 
and cure of mental illness, inviting the com- 
munities of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Florida. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) re- 
questing the President to proclaim the 
week April 28 to May 4, 1957, inclusive, as 
National Mental Health Week, intro- 
duced by Mr. SmatHers (for himself and 
Mr. HoLLAND), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Pursuant to the 
order previously entered, the Senate will 
stand adjourned until 10 o’clock a. m. 
tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 6 o’clock and 26 min- 
utes p. m.), the Senate adjourned, the 
adjournment being, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, March 2, 1957, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received March 
1 (legislative day of February 28), 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Andrew H. Berding, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State, 
vice Carl W. McCardle, resigned. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Elbridge Durbrow, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the State of Vietnam. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Thomas Sovereign Gates, Jr., of Pennsyl-, 
vania, to be Secretary of the Navy, vice. 


Charles Sparks Thomas, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 1 (legislative day of 
February 28), 1957: 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 


The following-named persons to the rank 
indicated: 
To be captains 


Richard D. Schmidt- John P. German 
man Joseph B. Feder 

John T. Stanley Oscar C. Rohnke 

James D. Craik Karl O. A. Zittel 

Anthony J. DeJoy Gilbert I. Lynch 

Loren H. Seeger George R. Leslie 

estes y itia Albert A. Lawrence 

f Jerry B. Hoag 


Donald T. Adams 

Theodore J. Fabik Joseph A. Bresnan 
Reinhold R. Johnson Carl H. Stober 
Hollis M. Warner John R. Kurcheski 


Walter B. Millington Frederick G. Wild 


To be commanders 


Benjamin M. Chiswell, Kingdrel N. Ayers 

Jr. Victor A. G. Schmidt 
Joe L. Horne Elmer A. Crock 
Helmer S. Pearson James A. Palmer 
Donald M. Morell Bernhard R. Henry 
Robert D. Brodie IV Robert C. Gould 
Peter Olsen , Raphael T. A. McKen- 
Robert E. Reed-Hill zie 
Ernest M. Espelie Ernest D. Murray 
Chester A. Richmond,Peter Madison 

Jr. Alfred M. Haynes 
James M. McLaughlin David H. Douglas 
Henry F. Rohrkemper Wilber S. Doe 
Charles F. Scharfen-John L. Barron 

stein, Jr. William E. Ehrman 
Robert P. Cromwell Gordon H. MacLane 
Kenneth R. Goodwin William J. L. Parker 
James W. Kincaid 


To be lieutenant commanders 


Burton V. Weston, Jr. Jay P. Dayton 
Manson E. Meekins Richard H. Hagadorn 
Gordon L. Bates Robert J. Carson 
Carleton W. Wahl Hugh C. McCaffrey 
Walter J. Felton Merle L. Harbourt 
Leonard A. Wardlaw, Edwin W. Coleman 
Jr. Robert D. Fuller 
Bruce H. Jensen Robert S. Capp 
Caleb M. Sickles Leslie F. Cool 
David Block John D. Roberts 
Harold J. McCormack Raymond J. Eyans 
Earl B. Cooper Scott P. Berryman 
Rayner ©. Burke Willis G. Partridge 
William H. Monger William G. Blandford 
Joseph E. Gould Albert G. Jones 
Robert W. Smith Stanley G. Perret 
James P. Flessas John R. Alums 
Robert A. Adamson Norman E. Dion 
David Gershowitz Daniel J. Garrett 
Dono W. Moore William A. Montgom- 
Eric G. Grundy ery 


To be lieutenants 
Charles W. Lockwood John V. Caffrey 
Dudley C. Goodwin, Jr.Karl F. Peterson 
Arthur E. Lawrence, Jr.John E. Wesler 
Ralph B. Pruett William R. Fearn 
Benjamin F. Rush Laurence J. Hoch 
Harry J. Gardner, Jr. James S. Gracey 
Walter Folger Richard T. Penn, Jr. 
Frederick O. Wooley Charles L. Blaha 
Lyle W. Lemos Thomas E. Hawkins 
Fređerick W. Folger Ernest R. Tindle 
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John A. Flynn 
Neal E. Williams, Jr. 
Frank L. Shelley 
William T. Adams I 
Arne J. Soreng 
David F. Lauth 
Wiliam H. Stewart 
Charles E. Larkin, Jr. 
Henry A. Cretella 
Donald B. Russell 
William S. Schwob, Jr. 
Anthony F. Fugaro 
Reginald W. Raynor, 
Jr. 


March. 1 


Norman B. Binns 
Harold A. Paulsen 
Richard S. Dolliver 
Sidney A. Wallace 
Jules B. DuPeza 
Joseph W. E. Ward 
Robert Schuerch, Jr. 
Herbert M. Hartlove 
Nicholas Ivanovsky 
Herbert H. Mulvany 
Royce A. Lewis 
Harry H. Keller, Jr. 
Wilfred H. Shaw 
Paul W. Meyer 


To be chief warrant officers, W—4 


Peter J. Byrne 

Harry H. Eckels 
Henry C. Wear, Jr. 
Ezekiel D. J. Pulcher 
Clarence J. Pare, Jr. 
Melvin Handley 
Maurice L. Kambarn 
Robert C. Preston 
Albert H. Hauser 
George E. Cote 
Norman A. Cooper 
Carl D. Miller 

Ralph C. Sidebottom 
Donald T. Cook 
William O. Adams 


Arnold H. Peterson 
Robert P. Chirnside 
Toivo R. Juntunen 
Herbert E. Mister 
John Atherton 

Milo A. Jordan 

Rene J. Chevrier 
Joseph Etienne 
James A. Hadley 
Royce O. Tackett 
Lowell D. Mead 
Wilber E. Harris 
Benjamin F. Lombard 
Samuel R. Randolph 


To be chief warrant officers, W-3 


Hugh S. Hanna 
Richard V. Bercaw 
John F. Malley 
Joseph N. Alewine 
Peter P. Ashton 
Peter D. Shost 
Lavine Hubert 
Eugene P. Farley 
Eugene C. Colson 
Joseph M. Donovan 
Escol J. Parker 
Joseph C. Daniels 
William H. Reed 
Harry A. Lessey 
Alfred R. Marsh 


William H. Mattson 
Anthony F. Glaza, Jr. 
George H. Jenks 
Finis C. Key 
Franklin H. Wix 
Milton L. Black 
Gentry J. Cooke 
Harold G. Welchert 
William H. Magowan 
Phillip M. Collins 
Milo A. Cornelius 
James J. Morsey 
Frank L. Ryman, Jr. 
Ernest E. Fuller 
William R. Jenkins 


To be chief warrant officers, W-2 


George H. Corston 
Arnold A. Adams 
John A. Flynn 
Alfred A. Kolb 
Emmett Gossen 
Charles R. Smith 
Frank M. Miller, Jr. 
John J. Gunson 
Albert L. Lingenfelter 
Arthur F. Myers 
William H. Hudson 
George F. Weadon 
Frank Bartling 
Mitchel K. Opsitnik 
Raymond W. Olson 
George F. W. Ehrsam 
Roy E. Needles 
Warren G. Tubbs 
Herbert L. Simpson 
Wallace E. Hulteen 
Harold E. DeYoung 
George R. Peck 
William T. Dickinson 
Starr C. Burgess 
Harold A. C. DuChene 
Frank B. Wright 
Michael O’Connell 
David F. Ray 
Claude A. Robinson 
Herbert S. Lyman 
Paul Schuttpelz, Jr. 
James P. Avila 
Maltire N. O’Neal 
Fred A. Shabo 
Frank H. Monty 
George Mathews 
Walter F. Shepich 
Randall H. Spooner 
Harold W. Collins 
Herbert L. Gordon 
Raymond L. Williams 


James R. Kane 
Thomas J. Hushion 
Robert Malaussena 
Charles E. Holden 
Earl A. Boles 
James M. Mauldin 
Marvin E. Ginn 
Gustave F. Scholz 
Norman L. Cates 
Anthony H. Halko 
Raymond W. Trevett 
Charles W. Griffiths 
James C. Rosemergy 
Charles H. Agee 
Henry T. Hutchins 
Thomas E. Hurt 
Harold S. Winther 
Albert Solberg 
Raymond J. White 
Burton B. Watkins 
Charles J. Volpe, Jr. 
Dominic G. Swider 
Herman J. Lentz 
John C. Horton 
William O. Caverly 
Richard R. Spencer 
Frank E. Smith 
Thurman T. Cook 
Curtis J. Olds 
Joseph W. Ellis 
Wendell M. Cahill 
Joseph A. Yeager 
Lyle E. Cable 
James A. Wooley 
John H. Forbing 
Dewey H. Scar- 
borough, Jr. 
Phillip M. Griebel 
Seymour Alexander 
Robert J. Hanson 
Harold Eveld 
Walter P. Stipcich 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
which I have prepared pertaining to my 
cosponsorship of S. 808. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 


The growing seriousness of the need for 
small business consideration in the midst of 
this record high economy we boast of has 
prompted me to join with my colleague from 
Indiana, the Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Florida, in sponsoring S. 808. 

I am sure that if the other Senators who 
are interested in the strengthening of the 
backbone of America’s economy—small busi- 
ness—will study the problems that category 
of business faces, they, too, will see the need 
for full study of the effects of S. 808. 

My personal investigation of the facts in- 
volved in the need for correction of the 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation Act 
reveals that serious discrimination exists 
today in the tax benefits afforded by the 
act between big business and small business. 

Since a Treasury Department interpre- 
tation of the act several years ago, large 
corporations have been enjoying the 14- 


point tax benefits on exports to Western 
Hemisphere countries, whereas, small busi- 
ness has found it next to impossible to com- 
ply with the requirements of the Treasury 
Department’s interpretation. 

The record shows that at the time of 
passage of the act it was not the intention 
of Congress to create such a discrimination. 
On the contrary, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee report at that time made it quite 
clear that the act was designed to make it 
possible for all United States businesses, 
engaged in export business to Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, to compete on a fair basis 
with low labor-cost countries for Western 
Hemisphere business. 

The Senate committee report said, in part: 

“American companies trading in foreign 
countries within the Western Hemisphere are 
placed at a considerable competitive disad- 
vantage with foreign corporations under the 
tax rates provided by the bill [Internal Reve- 
nue Code]. To alleviate this competitive in- 
equality, the committee bill relieves such 
corporations from surtax liability.” 

It was never the intention of the Senate 
or the Congress that the Senate amendment 
should relieve only a portion of our com- 
panies, thereby correcting an inequality by 
creating another inequality. 

Nevertheless, several years ago someone in 
the Treasury Department held that the 
“source of revenue” theory required that any 
company doing business under the provisions 
of the Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
tion Act must change title to goods outside 
Continental United States in order to quality 
for the tax benefits. 

Changing title outside the United States is 
no problem for big business with its agen- 
cies and warehouses in practically every 
country of the.Western Hemisphere. 

But it has been historical with small busi- 
ness in the United States that the title to 


export goods changes hands at the banks 
where the purchasers hold lines of credit. 

This bill, S. 808, would establish by law 
what Congress originally intended—that all 
who wished to compete for Western Hemi- 
sphere business would have equal opportu- 
nity. The Small Business Administration 
has formally stated that this bill would be 
an important step toward helping small busi- 
ness in its present strange position of having 
a tough time of it in the midst of great 
prosperity. 

In fact, a recent publication by the Small 
Business Administration cited a correction 
of this act as one of several steps which 
would give small business an overall program 
of help. 

We have talked long and loud about help- 
ing small business to maintain its important 
position in this country’s economy, but we 
have permitted this inequality of tax bene- 
fits to continue on the basis of misinterpre- 
tation of congressional intent. 

By spelling out that intent by the passage 
of S. 808 and its companion bill in the 
House, which was introduced by Congressman 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, we would only be giving 
small business its rightful chance to enjoy 
the benefits that have been enjoyed for years 
by big corporations. 

This bill would eliminate the change-of- 
title requirement established by the Treasury 
Department interpretation and yet safeguard 
our revenue interests from nondeserving op- 
erations. It would also insure the ultimate 
end use of the products exported. 

I hope the Senate Finance Committee can 
work out some arrangement with the House 
Ways and Means Committee to assure con- 
sideration of this bill and to hold hearings. 
Those hearings, I am sure, will produce inter- 
esting evidence of the inequality which now 
exists. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1957 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, in whose 
keeping are the destinies of men and 
nations: In Thy everlasting mercy an- 
other day for service is added to our 
lives. Sanctify it, we pray, to Thy glory. 
Endue with Thy wisdom our fallible 
minds. Give us spiritual stature to 
match the days in which our lot is cast, 
lest the fearful forces of nature may de- 
stroy us utterly. Teach Thy willful 
children that it is Thy purpose that the 
new power, now in their hands, may 
prove the keys to open the doors of 
plenty for the whole earth. So distill 
upon our restless spirits the dews of 
quietness and tranquillity, that in simple 
trust and deeper reverence we may be 
found steadfast, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, knowing that in 
Him and for Him and with Him, our 
labor is not in vain. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 


of the proceedings of Friday, March 1, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submitting 
the nomination of Charles E. Whittaker, 
of Missouri, to be Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
vice Stanley Reed, retired, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


NOMINATION OF CHARLES E. WHIT- 
TAKER TO BE ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 

is with great pleasure that I announce 

that Charles E. Whittaker, of Missouri, 
has been nominated by the President of 
the United States to be an Associate 


Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, vice Stanley Reed, retired. 

Judge Whittaker is highly thought of 
by all Missourians, and especially by his 
colleagues at the bar. He will be the 
first jurist ever to serve on the Supreme 
Court by appointment from our State. 
We are pleased that the President has 
seen fit to recognize our great State hy 
this appointment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
President is to be commended for again 
submitting the name of an outstanding 
lawyer and jurist, Charles Evans Whit- 
taker, of Kansas City, Mo., to the Senate 
for confirmation as an Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

Judge Whittaker was born in Troy, 
Kans., and comes from one of the out- 
standing families of that section of the 
State. He is a young man, 56 years of 
age, an ex-serviceman, a Republican, 
and has made an outstanding success in 
his professional career as a lawyer. 

He is past president of the Missouri 
Bar Association and received his appoint- 
ment to the Federal district court on the 
retirement of Judge E. Albert Reeves in 
1954. Later he was appointed to the 
United States Court of Appeals of the 
Eighth Circuit. The eighth circuit is 
comprised of the States of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Nebraska, and North 
and South Dakota. 
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Judge Whittaker has the background, 
the experience, the character, and -the 
judicial temperment to become one of 
the outstanding members of the United 
States Supreme Court. He will serve 
with ability and dignity, in keeping with 
this the greatest judicial body in our 
Nation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kansas for his kind remarks 
with respect to this nominee. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduc- 
tion of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


TUNGSTEN PURCHASE PROGRAM— 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp Senate Joint Resolution No. 5 of 
the Nevada State Legislature, together 
with a letter of transmittal, signed by the 
secretary of the Senate of Nevada, Rob- 
ert E. Rowntree. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and joint resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE, NEVADA LEGISLATURE, 
February 27, 1957. 
The Honorable GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MALONE: The Senate of the 
48th session of the Nevada Legislature has 
directed me to forward to you Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 5, file No. 6. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT E. ROWNTREE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


(See joint resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. BIBLE on March 1, 
1957, p. 2851, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


RESOLUTION FROM LA CROSSE 
COUNTY (WIS.) BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
this morning from Esther M. Domke, 
county clerk of La Crosse, Wis., a reso- 
lution adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of La Crosse County, pointing out 
the need for Federal funds for the devel- 
opment of the harbor area for the pur- 
pose of promoting the recreational 
values, particularly for pleasure craft. 

All over our Nation there is similar 
interest in the matter of new facilities 
to fulfill the tremendous interest in 
boating. Some 25 million boat enthu- 
siasts are crowding the Nation’s waters, 
and Wisconsin yields to no State, either 
in its lake or river interests or in its 
desire to serve our people in wholesome 
ways. 

I present the resolution, and ask unan- 
jmous consent that it may be printed in 
the RrEcorp, and appropriately referred. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred. to the-Committee on 
Publie Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


To the Honorable Chairman and Board of 
Supervisors, La Crosse County, Wis. 

GENTLEMEN: Whereas transient traffic and 
the use of small boats for pleasure purposes 
has increased considerably during the past 
few years; and 

Whereas there presently exists a shortage 
of public docking and service facilities for 
such small boats within La Crosse Coun- 
ty; and 

Whereas La Crosse County is interested in 
the expansion of small-boat harbor facilities 
for the promotion of public recreation and 
general welfare; and 

Whereas that portion of Catgut Slough 
south of Clinton Street Road to French 
Island and its connection with Black River, 
in the town of Campbell, La Crosse County, 
appears to have all the necessary elements 
for such a harbor; and 

Whereas it appears additional Federal 
funds may be made available for improve- 
ment of such facilities if Federal approval is 
obtained: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That La Crosse County encour- 
age and seek the establishment of a small- 
boat harbor on Catgut Slough and that ef- 
forts be made to secure Federal approval and 
aid and the cooperation of the Corps of Engi- 
neers; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to United States Representative GARDNER 
R. WirHrow and United States Senators 
ALEXANDER WILEY and JOSEPH MCCARTHY and 
to the city of La Crosse asking their coopera- 
tion where necessary. 

Dated at La Crosse, Wis., this 21st day of 
February 1957. d 

HENRY REBHAN. 


Presented February 21, 1957. 

Referred February 21, 1957, to park com- 
mittee, planning committee, and publicity 
committee. 

ESTHER M. DOMKE, 
County Clerk. 


FUNDS FOR NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF DENTAL RESEARCH—LETTER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
long been in favor of sound expansion of 
the health-research facilities of our Na- 
tion. That is evidenced, in part, by my 
past cosponsorship of legislation for 
funds for the National Institute of Den- 
tal Research. 

Today I received from Dr. E. E. Kraus, 
president of the Greater Milwaukee Den- 
tal Association, a letter pointing out that 
unfortunately funds for a building for 
the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search have not thus far been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, despite the 
fact that authority has been granted by 
the Congress for this purpose. 

I certainly agree with Dr. Kraus’ let- 
ter. Lask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Recorp, and be there- 
after appropriately referred, to encour- 
age action along the lines recommended. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GREATER MILWAUKEE 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 27, 1957. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We are apprised of 

the fact that even though Congress last year 
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enacted th@ necessary authorizing legisla- 
tion for the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search Building, the Bureau of the Budget 
has again refused to recommend the ex- 
penditure of the $3,700,000 needed to con- 
struct the building. 

Please refer to Senate Report No. 1719, 84th 
Congress, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which states unanimously 
that the present Dental Institute is over- 
crowded, that postponement of building is 
costly and poses a threat to the progress of 
dental health. 

On behalf of the Greater Milwaukee Den- 
tal Association’s 815 members, I wish to state 
that only through expanded research can this 
Nation improve materially the health and 
well-being of the American people, and we 
urge you to do all in your power to secure 
an appropriation of $3,700,000 for the build- 
ing of a new National Institute of Dental 
Research Building. 

Very truly yours, 
E. E. Kraus, D. D. S., : 
President, Greater Milwaukee Dental 
Association. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1447. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended, to include employees of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
County Committees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1448. A bill to restrict discrimination 
against shippers and communities in Alaska 
by prohibiting the unfair dimunition of 
carrier revenues, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE (for himself and Mr. 
CAPEHART) : 

S. 1449. A bill to provide for a minimum 
acreage allotment for corn, and other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1450. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to make a certain find- 
ing with respect to the amount of compen- 
sation to which certain individuals are en- 
titled as reimbursement for damages sus- 
tained by them as a result of the cancella- 
tion of their grazing permits by the United 
States Air Force, and to provide for payments 
of amounts so determined to such individ- 
uals; to the Committee.on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WaTKINS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE ACT RE- 
LATING TO RESTRICTION OF 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CER- 
TAIN SHIPPERS AND COMMUNI- 
TIES IN ALASKA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to restrict discrimination 
against shippers and communities in 
Alaska by prohibiting the unfair di- 
minution of carrier revenues, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
requesting the proposed legislation, to- 
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gether with an index of the amendments 
to the bill, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
and index will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1448) to restrict discrim- 
ination against shippers and communi- 
ties in Alaska by prohibiting the unfair 
diminution of carrier revenues, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter and index presented by Mr. 
MAGNUSON are as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: Your commit- 
tee in its report No. 2802, of the 84th Con- 
gress, 2d session, discussed the transporta- 
tion problems of Alaska and the Pacific 
Coast States and concluded with the follow- 
ing statement (pages 7 and 8): 


“RECOMMENDED ACTION 


“The committee realizes that Alaska. is 

beset by a number of chronic transportation 
problems that will require the attention of 
Congress and of the people of Alaska for 
many years if solutions are to be achieved. 
There is likewise an acute transportation 
problem which needs immediate attention 
and action: that of regulation of competi- 
tion among carriers. serving. Alaska. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, this situation is 
particularly unhealthy as- between motor 
earriers on one hand and the Alaska. Rail- 
road on the other. At the present time, this 
competition is unrestricted by regulatory 
statute; consequently, there is neither re- 
striction on discrimination against shippers 
and communities, nor provisions of law 
forbidding unfair diminution of carrier 
revenues. Such a. state of affairs mitigates 
against. the orderly economic development 
of Alaska. 
- “The committee believes. that transporta- 
tion within Alaska and between Alaska and 
the United States should be subjected in 
the publie interest to a reasonable: measure 
of clearly drawn regulation which will allow 
carriers a fair return for their efforts and 
insure the shippers and communities of 
Alaska reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates. 

“Therefore, the committee requests that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission draw 
up and present to the committee by January 
1, 1957, a plan of economic and safety reg- 
ulation for Alaska to carry out these objec- 
tives for rail, motor, and inland’ water trans- 
portation. It is realized that the exact plan 
of regulation which exists in the United 
States probably cannot be transplanted in 
its entirety to apply suitably to the Alaskan 
situation; consequently, the ICC, in drawing 
up its report, should: keep foremost in mind 
that the regulatory plan proposed should be 
adapted to the needs of Alaska. Serious 
consideration should be givem to including a 
provision of law calling for a thorough and 
complete study and general investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
rates and. charges now in effect. both within 
Alaska and between. Alaska: and. points out- 
side the Territory. 

“If regulation of rates within Alaska is to 
be effective, recommendations for regula- 
tion of joint and proportional rates for serv- 
ice between points in Alaska. and points out- 
side Alaska will need to be a part of the 
plan. Whether both contract and common 
carrier regulation is necessary will be for the 
ICC to determine. Private transportation 
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is not to be subjected to economic regu- 
lation. 

“The plan should include specific amend- 
ments to the law that. are considered neces- 
sary. All departments of Government are 
requested to cooperate with the ICC in the 
formulation of this plan of regulation. Com- 
mittee counsel shall stand ready to lend 
assistance to the ICC in tones the 
plan.” 

In compliance with the directions in the 
above quoted provisions, a study has been 
made of this subject and the Commission is 
pleased to submit herewith drafts of pro- 
posed amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and other acts which, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, are appropriate and 
desirable. You have been furnished a copy 
of proposals on this subject submitted to 
the Commission by Associate General Coun- 
sel James A. Murray. We agree, generally, 
with his recommendations. The purpose of 
this letter is to give an outline and an expla- 
nation of the plan which these amendments 
are intended to effectuate. 

Alaska has an area of approximately 590,- 
884 square miles. One writer refers to it 
as one-third greater in size than the Atlan- 
tic States from Maine to Florida. Delegate 
BARTLETT, in testifying before your commit- 
tee, stated that 9914 percent. of the land is 
owned by the United States. Government. 
Governor Heintzleman stated that the Terri- 
tory has 8,860 miles of highways of which 
about 950 miles is paved or blacktopped. An- 
other witness testified that the population of 
Alaska is 280,000 of which 2344 percent are 
military personnel. 

The principal transportation agency in the 
Territory is the Government-owned Alaska 
Railroad operating 535.9 miles of road and 
representing an investment of approximately 
$165 million, with an annual operating rev- 
enue of about $17 million. In addition to 
the Alaska Railroad there are the Pacific and 
Arctic Navigation Co. (20 miles of railroad, 
transportation revenue $1,032,673), the Yak- 
utut & Southern Railway -(11 miles), and 
the White Pass and Yukon Railroad (a 
Canadian railroad which operates in Alaska 
for 20 miles or less). 

The Alaska Steamship Co. and several 
other water carriers operate between the 
States and Alaska. There are an unknown 
number of small water carriers operating 
between points in Alaska. 

There is no accurate information concern- 
ing the number of trucking companies oper- 
ating in Alaska. One witness, Paul Gagnon, 
in testifying before your committee made 
a. casual reference to “about. 100 other truck- 
ing operators in the Territory” (page 55). 
Truck registrations in Alaska in recent. years 
have averaged about. 16,500 per year. Reg- 
istrations are without regard to whether the 
truck will be used in private carriage or for 
hire carriage. This figure presumably in- 
cludes some trucks from the States which 
engage in transportation in Alaska only in 
the summer. 

Several freight forwarders and the Rail- 
way Express Agency operate into Alaska. 

The Alean Highway, constructed during 
the recent war, extends from Sweetgrass, 
Mont. through Dawson Creek, B. C., to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, a distance of 1,500 miles. It 
is a 26 foot gravel, all-weather highway, 
with moderate curves and grades. This 
highway provides a means of direct motor 
carrier transportation between the States 
and Alaska, through Canada. It is under- 
stood that no burdensome restrictions upon 
the use of this highway are imposed by 
Canada or any of the Provinces and that a 
number of motor carriers operate over the 
highway, the exact. number, however, is not 
ascertainable. 

With the exception of the Government- 
owned and operated Alaska Railroad, the 
Commission now has jurisdiction over rail- 
roads in Alaska under part I of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Act, (49 U. S. C. I et seq.), 
the Railroad Safety Appliance Acts (45 
U. S. C., chs. 1 and 3), and the act re- 
lating to the transportation of explosives 
and combustibles (18 U: S. C. 831-835). 
I. C. C. v. United States ex rel. Humbolt 
Steamship Co, (224 U. S. #474); Humbolt 
Steamship Company v. White Pass & Yukon 
Route, et al. (25 I. C. C. 136); The Alaska 
Investigation (44 I. C. C. 680); Porto Rico v. 
Dedricksen (227 U. S. 145). This jurisdic- 
tion does not include the Government owned 
and operated Alaska Railroad (48 U. S. C. 
301; 34 Opp. Atty. Gen. 232.) This rail- 
road is operated by the Department of the 
Interior under authority delegated to that 
Department by the President. (48 C. F. R. 
5.1.) 

The Commission does not have jurisdic- 
tion over water -transportation between 
points in Alaska nor between the States and 
Alaska. The Pederal Maritime Board has 
certain jurisdiction over common carriers 
engaged in this water transportation under 
the Shipping and Intercoastal Acts. (46 
U. S. C., chs. 23-23A.) Jurisdiction over air 
transportation within Alaska and between 
Alaska and the States is in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The Commission has no jurisdiction over 
motor carrier transportation within Alaska 
and prior to 1950 it had no jurisdiction over 
motor transportation within the States on 
commerce between the States and the Terri- 
tories. and possessions of the United States. 
United Van Lines, Extension to Alaska (42 
M. C. C. 451, 452). By a 1950 amendment to 
part. II of the Interstate Commerce Act. (64 
Stat. 574), the Commission was: given juris- 
diction over motor transportation in com- 
merce between points in the States and 
points in Territories and possessions, includ- 
ing Alaska, but only insofar as such trans» 
portation takes place in the States. Section 
203 (a) (11) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
{49 U. S. C. 303 (a) (11)). ji 
-~ The Territorial Government of Alaska has 
established some regulation of bus lines 
within Alaska, including the issuance of cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity, 
and it has established some highway regu- 
lations respecting safety and weight. limits 
for motor vehicles. It has not undertaken 
the economic regulation of truck transporta- 
tion within Alaska and, obviously, it would 
have no authority to regulate such transpor: 
tation between the States and Alaska. 

Practically all of the commerce between 
Alaska and the rest of the world is with the 
States of the United States. This fact, to- 
gether with the fact that direct motor highs 
way transportation between the States and 
Alaska is.available, suggests that the objec= 
tive should be to integrate transportation 
within Alaska and between the States and 
Alaska with the transportation system of the 
States, to the extent that this is practicable, 
and at the same time to give to the people of 
Alaska the greatest degree of control over 
transportation within Alaska that will be 
consistent with this objective. Weare, there- 
fore, recommending various amendments to 
the Interstate Commerce Act and other 
statutes which, in general, extend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. to transportation within 
Alaska and between the States and Alaska. 

There are, however, three most important 
and basic facts which must be borne in 
mind. The first is that since the Alaska 
Railroad is the most important transporta- 
tion facility in the Territory, no economic 
regulation of transportation in that area 
could be successful that did not include that 
unit within the system. Our recommenda- 
tions, therefore, include an, amendment to 
the Alaska Railroad Act which will subject 
that. railroad to economic regulation. along 
with the other carriers of the Territory. 

The second important fact is that, accord- 
ing to the best available information, more 
than. 50 percent of the traffic involved is traf- 
fic of the United States Government, much 
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of it military traffic. This immediately sug- 
gests the question whether there can be any 
effective economic regulation with the view 
to preserving a sound economic condition 
in the transportation industry and insur- 
ing responsible and adequate service if the 
carriers are to be free to cut rates on this 
large volume of Government traffic. In our 
opinion, economic regulation would not be a 
success if 50 percent or more of the traffic 
is to be exempt. We have, therefore, in- 
cluded in our proposals an amendment to 
section 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(which by reference will apply to carriers 
subject to all four parts of the act) which 
eliminates the privilege of reduced rates for 
Governments on traffic to and from Alaska, 
and within Alaska, except in time of war or 
other national emergency declared by Con- 
gress or the President. The Commission in 
its annual reports has previously recom- 
mended modifications of section 22 as to all 
carriers. 

The third important fact is that the Alaska 
Railroad was established by and must þe 
maintained with public funds of the United 
States to the extent that it fails to yield 
operating expenses, maintenance, and inter- 
est on the investment. These facts, together 
with the fact that more than 50 percent 
of the traffic is United States Government 
traffic, in our opinion, militates against plac- 
ing jurisdiction solely in a local Alaskan 
board. The Government-owned Federal 
Barge Lines was subject to regulation by 
this Commission and Government-owned 
merchant ships have been regulated by the 
Federal Maritime Board, but we do not be- 
lieve that it would be desirable to give to 
a board representing local interests control 
over the charges the Government would have 
to pay for transportation where this traffic 
constitutes such a large percentage of the 
whole, or over the charges that may be col- 
lected by an extensive Government estab- 
lishment such ‚as the Alaska Railroad. Fur- 
thermore, even if jurisdiction over rates and 
charges within Alaska were given to an Alas- 
kan board, there would remain the problem 
of regulating transportation between the 
: States and Alaska and of coordinating and 
integrating that transportation, with trans- 
portation within the States. For these rea- 
sons we have concluded against a plan of 
vesting sole jurisdiction in an Alaskan board. 
We have, however, proposed amendments to 
section 17 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
designated section 17 (2a), creating a non- 
partisan Alaskan board of 3 members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Alaska with the 
advice and consent of the Alaskan Senate, 
which would exercise initial jurisdiction un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act equivalent 
to that of a division of the Commission, in 
matters pertaining to transportation within 
Alaska. The decisions of this board would 
be subject to reconsideration, rehearing, oral 
argument, etc., by the Commission in the 
same manner as if they were decisions of a 
division of the Commission. Provisions are 
included, also, which are expected to bring 
_ about a large degree of uniformity between 
regulations applicable in the States and 
those applicable in Alaska, but would allow 
differences which are necessary because of 
different conditions. Authority -would be 
vested in the Commission to make the neces- 
sary orders and regulations to correlate and 
coordinate the procedure of the Commis- 
sion and the board. 

The Alaskan Board would not have juris- 
diction in matters relating to transportation 
between Alaska and the States. This would 
be in the Commission to be exercised in the 
normal manner. A proposed amendment to 
section 205 (a) would exclude State joint 
boards from handling matters involving 
transportation between the States and 
Alaska. An alternative would be to in- 
clude Alaska in the State joint board pro- 
gedure. We do not believe it worth while 
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to extend the joint board procedure, par- 
ticularly where, as here, it would involve 
members from such widely separated areas 
as Alaska and the States. 

At the present time, the Federal Mari- 
time Board regulates as to rates, transporta- 
tion by water carriers between United States 
ports and ports in Alaska and, at least, some 
of the water carriers operating between 
places in Alaska. Because of the desirability 
of through routes and joint rates between 
the States and Alaska and between various 
types of carriers within Alaska it seems that 
water transportation between the States and 
Alaska and within Alaska should be placed 
under the same regualtion as the other 
transportation involved. It is our belief 
that the transfer of economic regulation of 
this water transportation to the Commission 
would not affect any other activity of the 
Federal Maritime Board such as shipbuiid- 
ing, insurance, grants, etc. In accordance 
with the view that it seems desirable, so 
far as practicable, to integrate transporta- 
tion between the States and Alaska and 
within Alaska with transportation within 
the States, we propose amendments which 
would place jurisdiction over this water 
transportation under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and eliminate the jurisdiction of 
the Maritime Board to the extent that the 
Commission is given jurisdiction. Under 
the proposed amendments the common car- 
rier operators of vessels would become sub- 
ject to part III of the Interstate Commerce 
Act with all the duties and responsibilities 
imposed by that part, including the estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint rates 
with railroads. 

In addition to regulating the operators of 
vessels, the Maritime Board has undertaken 
the regulations, as water carriers, of certain 
persons who do not operate vessels, but who 
appear to be in the category of freight for- 
warders as defined in part IV of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The proposed amend- 
ments are intended to place each operator 
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Commerce Act, and grandfather clauses are 
provided in part III and IV for the protection 
of such persons who are now under the Mari- 
time Board, as well as others. The Federal 
Maritime Board does not issue certificates or 
permits. Under the proposed amendments 
certificates as water carriers or permits as 
freight forwarders would be issued to such 
persons by the Commission. Provision is 
made for the transfer of tariffs and other rec- 
ords from the Maritime Board to the Com- 
mission. 

Amendments have been proposed changing 
the various definitions of interstate and for- 
eign commerce in the Interstate Commerce 
Act to include transportation by water and 
motor vehicle between the States and Alaska 
and between placesin Alaska. These amend- 
ments involve changes in sections 203 (a) 
(10) and (11), 303 (i) and 402 (a) (6). The 
amendment to section 203 (a) (11) proposes 
that the Commission exercise jurisdiction 
over the through motor carrier service be- 
tween the States and Alaska as to rates, fares 
and charges, but not as.to any other matters 
to the extent that it would conflict with any 
requirement of Canada. We think this is 
within the power of the United States and 
we do not see why there should be any objec- 
tion from Canada. Under the present act the 
United States does not regulate transporta- 
tion between places in Canada through the 
United States, nor even transportation be- 
tween Canada and Mexico through the 
United States, except by a recent amend- 
ment the Commission is authorized to reg- 
ulate such transportation with respect to 
safety, insurance for the protection of the 
public, and with respect to the designating 
of agents for service of process. As we do 
not have any substantial interest in the eco- 
nomic regulation of transportation between 
places in Canada, even though it takes place, 
in part, in the United States, it seems that 
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Canada (likewise would have no interest in 
the economic regulation of transportation 
between the United States and Alaska. We 
suggest, however, that if your committee is 
interested in the proposal, it may wish to 
have the State Department submit it to the 
Canadian Government for comment. 

Grandfather clauses are provided in sec- 
tions 206 (a) (4) and 209 (a) (4) for motor 
carriers operating between the States and 
Alaska and within Alaska. Under the 1950 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
the Commission was given jurisdiction over 
transportation in commerce between places 
in the United States and places in Territories 
and possessions of the United States, but 
this jurisdiction was limited to regulating 
such transportation to the extent that it 
takes place within the States. This amend- 
ment also gave to all holders of existing 
certificates and permits authority to handle 
traffic destined to or originating in Terri- 
tories and possessions. In view of this recent 
fact two grandfather clauses are provided. 
Under one, carriers which hold such author- 
ity under the 1950 amendment are given 
under the grandfather clause, authority to 
serve all territory or places in Alaska which 
they have in fact served and, on the United 
States end, are given all the routes, points, 
and territory, and all the commodities, named 
in their certificates or permits, to the ex- 
tent that they could have lawfully trans- 
ported from or to those points, the named 
commodities, to or from Alaska. Such a 
carrier must, however, show actual opera- 
tions into Alaska by its own motor vehicles. 
In our opinion, such liberal grandfather 
grants are warranted under the circum- 
stances, where the carriers are few and the 
traffic sparse. If grandfather rights were 
too restricted, transportation might be im- 
peded and carriers might be reluctant to 
spend the time and money necessary to ob- 
tain extensions of their operating rights be- 
cause of the small amount of traffic and the 
risks involved. The pattern proposed also 
is intended to eliminate unnecessary gate- 
ways being established by the grandfather 
grants.: A carrier may pass into Canada en 
route to Alaska at any place where its pres- . 
ent authority allows it to reach the Canadian 
boundary with the commodity. The grand- 
father clauses omit mention of routes, but 
provide for grants in terms of places or terri- 
tory. Of course, a carrier could be author- 
ized to serve all points on a given highway, 
but that would not prevent it using any 
other highway it may find convenient. The 
other motor carrier grandfather clauses in 
sections 206 (a) (5) and 209 (a) (5) follow 
the line of past grandfather clauses and ap- 
ply principally to motor carriers operating 
within Alaska which are not now subject 
to any regulation. 

In drafting the grandfather clauses, care 
was taken to omit any requirement of an 
oath on the applications. Provision also was 
made that where a carrier operated both 
within Alaska and between the States and 
Alaska, its entire rights may be determined _ 
by the Commission in one proceeding, rather 
than have the Alaskan board determine the 
intra-Alaskan operations and the Commis- 
sion the States-Alaskan. portion. 

A most important matter is the extent to 
which the regulating authority shall. have 
power to. require the. establishment. of 
through routes and joint rates between dif- 
ferent types of carriers. Common carriers 
by rail and water are now required to estab- 
lish reasonable through routes and joint 
rates with other such carriers of the same 
class and with each other. Through routes 
between motor common carriers and railroads 
and between motor common carriers and 
water carriers are permitted but not required. 
Likewise, motor common carriers are per- 
mitted to establish through routes and joint 
rates with each other but the Commission 
may not compel such establishment. 
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It seems to us that im a sparcely settled 
area such as Alaska there may arise a real 
need for through routes and joint. rates be- 
tween all types of carriers in order to assure 
through service to the public and to prevent 
large carriers from discriminating between 
connecting lines. We accordingly propose 
amendments to sections 1 (4), 216 (c), and 
305 (b) which would authorize the Commis- 
sion, after hearing, to require the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates be- 
tween all connecting carriers within Alaska, 
whether motor, water, or rail. This power 
extends only to carriers which operate into 
or within Alaska, except that railroads in 
the States may be compelled to participate 
in through routes and joint rates with motor 
carriers in Alaska where there is included 
an intermediate connecting water carrier 
operating between the States and Alaska 
which has through routes and joint rates 
with Alaskan motor carriers. Through routes 
and joint rates between motor carriers op- 
erating within the States and not operating 
into Alaska, and railroads and water carriers 
could not be compelled. 

One obstacle to the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates between 
motor common carriers and other common 
carriers fs the fact that motor carriers often 
are small and their resources limited. Under 
section 20 (11) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act (made applicable to motor common car- 
riers by section 219) a shipper or consignee 
may recover from either the originating or 
the delivering line for loss, damage, or in- 
jury to the property transported, regardless 
as to which carrier participating in the 
through service was responsible for the loss, 
damage or injury. Section 20 (12) (also 
made applicable to motor common carriers 
by section 219) provides that the carrier pay- 
ing such a claim shall be subrogated to the 
rights of the shipper against the carrier re- 
sponsible for the loss, damage or injury. 
Under section 215 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act motor common carriers have been 
required by the Commission to provide cargo 
insurance for the protection of shippers to 
the extent of $1,000 for the cargo on a truck. 
at any one time (maximum $2,000 for any 
one loss). This cargo insurance would be 
available for the protection of connecting 
lines but frequently it would cover only @ 
small portion of the possible risk which at 
times may reach $100,000 per truckload. The 
Commission would, of course, consider these 
matters before requiring the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates, but if the 
committee thinks it desirable, a provision 
might be added at the end of section 215 pro- 
viding that in requiring motor common car- 
riers to establish through routes and joint 
rates with other motor common carriers or 
im requiring water carriers or railroads to 
establish through routes and joint rates with 
motor carriers, the Commission, if it appears 
necessary for the protection of such other 
carriers, may require the motor common car- 
rier to furnish a bond, cargo insurance, or 
other security for the protection of such 
connecting lines. 

In the provision in all four parts of the 
act relating to the filing of annual and other 
reports, changes are made for the filing of 
the reports, or copies thereof, with the 
Alaskan Board. In making these proposals, 
we suggest the elimination of the require- 
ment of an oath on annual reports, as to all 
carriers. The requirement of an oath on 
such papers has been a source of trouble with 
motor carriers for some time and probably 
would be a source of even greater trouble 
with small motor and water carriers in Alas- 
ka. There is no real need for an oath for 
purposes of enforcement. A provision of the 
United States Code (18 U.S. ©. 1001) provides 
punishment for any person making a false 
report to a Government agency, regardless 
as to whether the statement was under oath. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has discon- 
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tinued the requirement. of an oath on in- 
come-tax returns. 

Amendments to the suspension provisions 
of the act preclude the suspension of initial 
rates filed within 180 days after the enact- 
ment of the amendment. Likewise provi- 
sions allow new carriers 180 days within 
which to file tariffs and grandfather appli- 
cations. The tariff filing requirements are 
proposed to be amended to require that cer- 
tain carriers file copies of certain tariffs with 
the Alaskan Board. ; 

The exemptions in section 203 (b) relating 
to certain motor-carrier operations are pro- 
posed to be continued as to motor transpor- 
tation between Alaska and the States and 
within Alaska, except a slight revision of 
section 203 (b) (8) relating to passenger- 
carrier operations within commercial zones is 
required because of the absence of intrastate 
authorities within Alaska. Similarly the 
exemptions in section 303 applicable to cer- 
tain water carriers will be applicable to water 
transportation between the States and 
Alaska. and between points in Alaska. 

An amendment to section 27 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920, as amended (46 
U. S. C. 883), is proposed to allow Alaska 
the same privileges with respect to trans- 
portation by foreign vessels between points 
in Alaska and between Alaska and the States 
as is allowed with respect to such transpor- 
tation between places in the States. 

An amendment to the Explosives Act (18 
U. S. C. 831-835) is proposed to make clear 
that this act applies to persons transport- 
ing dangerous articles between points in 
Alaska who are not transporting in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. This seems 
doubtful under the present act. 

A provision is included calling for a gen- 
eral investigation by the Commission of the 
lawfulness of rates, fares, and charges for 
transportation between the States and 
Alaska, and between places in Alaska, to 
be made as soon as practicable after the 
date by which application for operating 
rights, tarifs, amd schedules are required 
to be filed. 

It is not possible to ascertain with accu- 
racy the increased workload which would 
fall on the Commission should the proposed 
legislation become law. We will, if possible, 
absorb this increased workload with our 
present staff and within our present appro- 
priations. If it should develop that the 
workload is more than can be absorbed, a 
request for supplemental or additional ap- 
propriations will be submitted through the 
proper channels to the Congress. 

The Commission will be glad to render 
any further assistance your committee may 
desire in connection with this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
OWEN CLARKE, Chairman. 
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REFERENCE OF CLAIMS OF CERTAIN 
SHEEPHERDERS TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to correct a technical injustice to five 
sheep operators in northern Utah whose 
businesses have been terminated or seri- 
ously curtailed by cancellation of graz- 
ing permits on the Newfoundland Moun- 
tains Air Force Range in Utah. 

Grazing permits for a total of 10,830 
sheep owned by these 5 families were 
terminated by the Air Force on April 30, 
1956. The operators and the number of 
sheep involved in the cancellation are 
Claudius C. Toone, Morgan, Utah, 1,950 
head of sheep: W. E. and David Dearden, 
Henefer, 5,050 head of sheep; Robert By- 
ram and sons, Ogden, 1,020 head of 
sheep; Joseph O. Faweett, Henefer, 1,900 
head of sheep; W. E. and David Dearden, 
sons, Henefer, 910 head of sheep. 

The holders of these permits have 
been grazing sheep on the winter range 
of the public domain in the Lakeside 
area of Box Elder County, Utah, for 
many years. The Federal permits in 
question were first issued in 1935, after 
passage of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

-~ In the fall of 1940, when the Nation 
stepped up its defense buildup, the acre- 
age covered by the five permit holders 
was included in a large military with- 
drawal by Executive order, for establish- 
ment of an aerial bombing and gunnery 
range. However, use of this area for 
training was extremely limited and graz- 
ing was permitted all during World War 
H. In fact, 10-year grazing permits for 
the area were issued by the Department 
of the Interior in 1943 and 1944 and ex- 
tended on a year-to-year basis since their 
expiration. : 
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Meanwhile, a large number of live- 
stock operators throughout the West 
were put out of business or seriously 
damaged in the early 1940’s by such 
large-scale military withdrawals. The 
hardships suffered by such individuals 
throughout the public domain States led 
to passage on July 9, 1942, of an amend- 
ment to the Taylor Grazing Act. This 
amendment authorized payment of a 
reasonable compensatory amount to 
livestock operators whose business oper- 
ations were adversely affected by cancel- 
lation of permits occasioned by the de- 
fense effort. This was a recognition of 
the fact that even though the livestock 
operator utilizes the public grazing lands 
on a permit basis, he has to build up a 
considerable capital investment in build- 
ings and supplemental lands and prop- 
erty to sustain an economic livestock 
operation. Compensation for the ex- 
treme shock of the business adjustment 
forced by the military acquisition, there- 
fore, was assigned by the Congress as a 
legitimate defense cost. 

The permit holders in this Northern 
Utah area have been ruled by the Air 
Force to be ineligible for such compen- 
sation because of a technicality. The 
Air Force, which understandably would 
like to forego payment of such compen- 
sation from its appropriations, has ruled 
that these operators now hold only tem- 
porary Air Force grazing permits and 
not Taylor grazing permits, as covered 
under the 1942 amendment, which was 
passed 2 years after the lands were ac- 
quired by the military. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
there is an equitable entitlement to com- 
pensation in this case, in spite of such 
apparent legal technicalities, and I am 
introducing this measure to give these 
individuals the same treatment which 
has been extended to their fellow-live- 
stock men in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
and other States. Actual adjudication 
of the compensation allowable will be 
made by the United States Court of 
Claims, under terms of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1450) conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to make a 
certain finding with respect to the 
amount of compensation to which cer- 
tain individuals are entitled as reim- 
bursement for damages sustained by 
them as a result of the cancellation of 
their grazing permits by the United 
States Air Force, and to provide for pay- 
ments of amounts so determined to such 
individuals, introduced by Mr. WATKINS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. | 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
- CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


` On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
‘ By Mr. CLARK: 

Address delivered by Senator DOUGLAS at 
the National Roosevelt’ Day Dinner of 
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Americans for Democratic Action, in New 
York City, on February 28, 1957, 
By Mr. NEUBERGER: 
Summary of the Kelley bill providing aid 
to schools. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATION BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Donald C. Moseley, of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the western 
district of Louisiana for a term of 4 years, 
vice Louis E. LeBlanc, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 


‘Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 


persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, March 8, 1957, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF WITHDRAWAL 
OF ISRAELI FORCES FROM DIS- 
PUTED TERRITORY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Israeli announcement of an 
early withdrawal from the Middle East- 
ern territory that is in dispute will be 
welcomed by all Americans. 

It was a wise move, a prudent move, 
a move that opens the road to peace 
rather than to war. It required strength 
and courage on the part of the Israeli 
Government, which now faces a difficult 
internal situation. 

There is another factor which will 
appeal to thinking people. It is that this 
move came about without any hard or 
fast conditions. It was the culmination 
of a position of flexibility. 

But the developments, welcome as they 
are, do not constitute a cause for jubi- 
lation. 

In the first place, the Israeli with- 
drawal does not constitute a settlement 
of the very real and very explosive issues 
in the Middle East. At best, it merely 
paves the way to negotiations that may 
bring about a settlement. 

In the second place, the withdrawal 
imposes upon the whole world—and upon 
the United Nations in particular—a tre- 
mendous responsibility. There may have 
been no stated conditions for the Israeli 
move. But certainly there are moral 
obligations. 

From the beginning of this particular 
deadlock, I have held the view that there 
was only one immediate solution. It was 
for the Israelis to get out and the United 
Nations to get in. Underlying that view 
was the feeling that Israel, like every 
other nation, was entitled to reasonable 
guaranties of its security. The. with- 
drawal could not be permitted to become 
the prelude to bloodshed. 

Mr. President, wisdom and statesman- 
ship have produced the events which this 
morning appear so bright and hopeful. 
For this, congratulations are in order to 
our officials and to the leaders of all the 
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nations who helped bring about this 
result. 

But wisdom and statesmanship must 
continue. They must be exercised to mo- 
bilize the moral force of the world and 
to bring it to bear upon the problems of 
the Middle East in such a way that a just 
and lasting peace can be established. 

This morning, two of our most influen- 
tial newspapers—the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune— 
commented editorially and to the point 
on these developments. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorials be inserted 
in the body of the RECORD, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 2, 1957] 
ISRAEL WITHDRAWS 


A difficult and explosive problem which 
could have set the whole Middle East aflame 
has been put on the way to an equitable 
solution as a result of Israel’s announcement 
of its readiness to comply with United Na- 
tions demands and complete a “full and 
prompt” withdrawal of its forces to the 1949 
armistice lines. When completed, this with- 
drawal will mark the final liquidation of Is- 
rael’s invasion of Egypt, which led in turn 
to British and French military intervention, 

The withdrawal, by which Israel will sur- 
render the last strong points it holds beyond 
the armistice lines in Gaza and on the Strait 
of Tiran, will not by itself resolve the Middle 
Eastern problem. But it is an essential step 
toward any kind of solution, and the circum- 
stances surrounding it provide a new and 
more promising basis for further negotiations 
than was offered by the unstable and pre- 
carious conditions of the past. 

For the withdrawal is to take place on the 
basis of a compromise which meets all the 
demands made on Israel by the United Na- 
tions, but which also accords to Israel a 
greater measure of even-handed justice than 
was vouchsafed at the start of the crisis and 
provides it with at least some assurance of 
national security. This compromise marks 
a triumph of statesmanship and diplomacy ` 
for which credit and thanks are due to all 
wro made it possible—in particular Secre- 
tary Dulles, Secretary General Hammarskjold, 
Ambassador Eban, and, by no means least, 
Canada’s Mr. Pearson, who did much to cor- 
rect the balance of right and wrong as be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. 

Technically, Israel’s withdrawal is to be 
unconditional, which complies with the 
General Assembly resolutions and with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s insistence that no nation 
invading another in the face of United Na- 
tions disapproval should set conditions for 
its withdrawal, lest it destroy the founda- 
tions of the United Nations. Technically, 
the withdrawal is also without any reward, 
against which Egypt and the Arab States in- 
veighed so vociferously. And technically it 
is even without the precise guaranties for 
which Israel fought so stubbornly to safe- 
guard itself against Egyptian resumption of 
guerrilla warfare and belligerent blockades 
under a unilaterally proclaimed state of war. 

In fact, Israel not only surrenders the con- 
quests of a dramatically successful military 
campaign. It also resumes recognition of 
the 1949 armistice agreement, which it for- 
merly declared to be abrogated, and relin- 
quishes its plan for an Israeli administration 
of the Gaza Strip. 

But, as its statement before the General 
Assembly emphasizes, Israel’s undertaking 
to withdraw is predicated on certain assump- 
tions which make it an act of faith in the 
assurances given by Mr. Hammarskjold and 
by the United States and some other powers. 
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These assurances, expressed in Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s report endorsed by the General As- 
sembly resolution of February 2, in the Amer- 
ican memorandum of February 11, and in 
other public and private declarations, pro- 
vide for the stationing of United Nations po- 
lice forces in both Gaza and along the Gulf 
of Aqaba to prevent further Egyptian bel- 
ligerent acts as well as Israeli retaliation. 
They also provide for freedom of innocent 
passage through the Strait of Tiran and the 
Aqaba Gulf, a freedom that is to be pro- 
claimed and enforced by the United States 
and other maritime powers and which Israel 
proposes to enforce for its shipping, if nec- 


`~ essary, by meeting Egyptian attacks by coun- 


terforce under the right of self-defense guar- 
anteed by the charter. Finally, the assur- 
ances provide for United Nations responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Gaza 
Strip, and, should Egypt make good its threat 
to expel the United Nations police after the 
Israeli withdrawal, for immediate notice by 
Mr. Hammarskjold so that the United Na- 
tions can meet the resulting situation. 
These assurances, promptly affirmed by 
Ambassador Lodge, impose a grave responsi- 
bility on the United Nations and the United 
States to see to it that they are fulfilled. At 
the same time, the Israeli withdrawal nulli- 
fies the Arab demand for sanctions and im- 
poses an equally grave responsibility on 
Egypt to observe the armistice agreement 


which, under the Security Council ruling of . 


1951, bars any assertion of belligerent rights. 
The way will then be open for a permanent 
settlement for Palestine and other Middle 
Eastern problems. Israel has again expressed 
its fervent desire for this, and it is up to the 
Arab States to take the hand that is offered 
them. 


[From New York Herald Tribune of March 2, 
1957] 


THE RIGHT WAY 


The announcement by Mrs. Golda Meier, 
Israel’s Foreign Minister, that there would be 
a “full and prompt withdrawal” of Israeli 
forces from the Gaza Strip and posts on the 
Gulf of Aqaba should provide the begin- 
ning of a general, fair, and peaceable settle- 
ment for this sorely tried region. It can be 
only considered a beginning, since there are 
many difficulties ahead. But the method 
that has been chosen to arrange this step is 
the right way, and, if the same spirit persists, 
the great end can be achieved and a return 
to the old, dangerous status quo ante averted. 
As Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., said 
soon after Mrs. Meier’s statement: “We have 
reached a turning point in the long efforts of 
the United Nations to bring order and sta- 
bility to this troubled area in the Near East.” 

The Israeli decision did not require prior 
conditions of the United Nations. It was 
based on certain. assumptions—that the 
United Nations as such, and some of its prin- 
cipal members, including the United States, 
would safeguard Israel against use of the 
Gaza Strip for fedayeen raids and against in- 
terference with shipping in the Gulf of 
Aqaba. There have been. protests against 
these assumptions (one of them from India’s 
Ambassador V. K. Krishna Menon), and it 
will not be easy to put them into effect. But 
they must be made effective because they are 
just, and because the conscience of the world 
demands that Israel’s sacrifice of positions its 
armies won does not entail the sacrifice of 
the lives of its people and the rights of its 
commerce. 

Mrs. Meier stated the case with precision: 
“We place our trust in the vigilant resolve ‘of 
the international community that Israel, 
equally with all member states, enjoy its 
basic rights of freedom from fear of attack; 
freedom to sail the high seas and interna- 
tional waterways in peace; freedom to pur- 
sue its national destiny in tranquillity with- 
out the constant peril which has surrounded 
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it in recent years.” It devolves upon the 
world community, and particularly upon the 
United States, which has taken the initiative 
in pressing for Israel’s departure from Egyp- 
tian soil, to insure that that trust is well 
grounded. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I heard 
with great interest the statement of the 
majority leader on the announcement of 
compliance with the U. N. General As- 
sembly resolutions of Israel’s Foreign 
Minister yesterday; and I heard him say 
that we should congratulate the leaders 
of the governments concerned, as indeed 
we should and of our.-Government. upon 
the result. I think we should congratu- 
late also the majority leader and the 
minority leader of the Senate, who had a 
very important part, in this result, and 
whose part should be recognized as being 
that of the finest in sh a apes and 
statesmanship. 

Mr. President, by way of obpersution: 
upon the event itself, let me say that I 
believe that millions of Americans will 
be gratified by the announcement we 
have just heard described, will join in 
the expectation of its implementation as 
intended. In my opinion, it is important 
to note, in respect to the announcement, 
because it has great influence upon the 
policy of our country, that reliance is 
being placed upon moral responsibility, 
not upon bargains or conditions. It is a 
fact that this moral responsibility rests 
necessarily in large measure upon the 
United States, for we are the leader of 
the free world, which otherwise might 
well be at the mercy of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist bloc. This moral 
responsibility includes, as well,. Israel, 
which is a member of the free world and 
the United Nations. 

The assumptions upon which Israel is 
acting according to the declarations of 
its Foreign Minister are the exercise of 
“free and innocent passage in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and through the Strait of 
Tiran”; and, second, that, as the armi- 
stice agreement having broke down as re- 
gards the Gaza Strip, the United Nations 
Emergency Force will be deployed there 
to safeguard life and property and to as- 
sure and guarantee “good civilian ad- 
ministration” until “a definitive agree- 
ment on the future of the Gaza Strip” is 
reached. These are moral responsibil- 
ities of the United Nations and of our 
Government that are already clearly en- 
gaged. We have these responsibilities 
in the interests of international peace, 
which the United Nations and its mem- 
bers are pledged to maintain. 

Mr. President, we are witnessing not 
an isolated liquidation of an interna- 
tional crisis but a key to United States 
policy in the Middle East. We have 
taken an honorable and moral position 
in respect of the Gulf of Aqaba—name- 
ly, that these are international waters, 
even by admission of Egypt itself, made 
in 1950—and hence freedom of peaceful 
commerce through the Gulf of Aqaba is 
indispensable to a peaceful world. The 
same is true for the Suez Canal; and 
what happens in the Gulf of Aqaba is 
very likely to be a decisive precedent for 
the Suez Canal. 

As for the Gaza Strip, a territory ad- 
ministered by any power may not be used 
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as a base for raids into the territory of 
another power. That, too, is elementary 
in a peaceful world. 

Mr. President, our test now will be 
whether we allow ourselves to be influ- 
enced in carrying out these and other 
moral responsibilities essential to world 
peace by the opposition and bitterness 
of any state because that state can mus- 
ter support, on a particular proposition, 
of the Arab Nations or of the Arab- 
Asian bloc of nations, thereby jeopardiz- 
ing the ability to get a two-thirds ma- 
jority upon a particular proposition be- 
fore the General AssoUnpLY: of the United 
Nations. 

-Itis essential that; so tor as possttil; 
our foreign policy be free from action or ` 
inaction which is dictated by other than 
inherent needs, responsibilities, and jus- 
tice; and it should. not be dictated by the 
veto of others. 

Mr. President, we now have an enor- 
mous opportunity really to make this 
Mid-East doctrine work. This is an 
auspicious beginning. I hope very much 
that our Government will follow through 
in that spirit in the most constructive 
way, in recognition of the fact that what 
plagues this area is grave economic and 
social underdevelopment, and that we 
can make a very great contribution to 
the solution of these problems in an at- 
mosphere of peace with justice to the 
powers there. 


WISCONSIN AAA RECOMMENDS PRO- 
TECTION OF FEDERAL INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. WILEY. - Mr. President, one of the 
grand organizations performing ‘service 
for the American people is the American 
Automobile Association: The fruits of 
its efforts on behalf of millions of motor- 
ists, in particular; are available for all 
to see. But directly and indirectly, there 
is scarcely a single American who has 
not been helped by the AAA’ s forward- 
looking leadership. 

Today I was pleased to receive from 
Mr. Stuart B. Wright, general manager 
of the Wisconsin division of the AAA, 
including its 17 enterprising motor club 
offices, a message concerning the im- 
portance of protecting the scenic attrac- 
tions along the Federal Interstate High- 
way System. 

This is a matter in which I know there 
is very deep interest in my State, as 
reflected by mail which has come to me, 
following public references. which have 
been made on this subject in the course 
of my weekly reports to my constituents. 

I believe that Mr. Wright’s letter will 
be of interest to my colleagues. I send 
it to the desk and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD, preceded by the 
list of offices and members of the ad- 
visory board of the Wisconsin Division 
of AAA. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and names were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

(Stuart B. Wright, general manager; Har- 
old H. Hayssen, assistant manager; Glenn 
W. Stephens, Madison, chairman; Everett 
Yerly, La Crosse, vice chairman; Paul L. 
Frederick, Beloit; Orville Christianson, Eau 
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Claire; Armin R. Mauthe, Fond du Lac; Wil- 
bur M. Jorgensen, Green Bay; Ralph S. 
Kingsley, Kenosha; Dean F. H. Elwell, Madi- 
son; Leo W. Bruemmer, Manitowoc; George 
B. Skogmo, Milwaukee; Erwin M. Spoo, Osh- 
kosh; Lee J. Wolf, Racine; R. Ballschmider, 
Sheboygan; John Weber III, Waukesha; W. E. 
Stimpson, Minocqua; Lyman Powell, Supe- 
rior, advisory board.) 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
WISCONSIN DIVISION, 
Madison, Wis., February 28, 1957. 
Re roadside protection. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: The AAA has long 

urged the States through legislation and 
regulation to protect the roadside from un- 
controlled commercial development and un- 
limited access from side roads. 
_ Now we understand that the Secretary of 
Commerce will soon present Congress with 
recommendations for Federal legislation to 
protect the roadsides and provide for control 
of access along the 41,000-mile National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

We urge your support for legislation of this 
type. No one wants to waste any part of the 
billions of dollars being spent for our badly 
needed new highways. Ribbon development 
along these new roads would constitute a 
hazard to safety, reduce traffic capacity, and 
result in highway blight. 

The AAA recently published a special book- 
let entitled, “Roadside Protection—A Study 
of the Problem and Suggested Approaches to 
Betterment.” We should be happy to provide 
you with a copy upon request. 

Please call on us whenever we, or any of 
our 17 motor club offices in Wisconsin may 
be of service to you in any way. 

Cordially, 
STUART B. WRIGHT, 
General Manager. 


SCHEDULE FOR TODAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, following the conclusion of the 
morning hour, it is my intention to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. There- 
after, any Senators who care to speak on 
the pending Russell amendment to the 
committee amendment to the Middle 
East joint resolution will be given an op- 
portunity to do so. Then I hope the Sen- 
ate will proceed to vote at a reasonably 
early hour today. If we are able to ob- 
tain the vote at such an hour, then I 
should like to ask the Senate to take a 
recess until Monday. If we are unable 
to obtain the vote at an early hour today, 
ther the Senate will remain in session 
until at least 4 or 5 or 6 p. m., in an effort 
to obtain one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STA- 
BILITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
deni, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business which is Senate Joint 
Resolution 19. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
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East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
for himself, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. BYRD], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], as a substitute for 
the committee amendment, as amended. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ervin Mundt 
Allott Flanders Neely 
Anderson Frear Pastore 
Beall Gore Payne 
Bible Hayden Potter 
Blakley Hickenlooper  FPurtell 
Bush Hill Revercomb 
Capehart Hruska Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Scott 

Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S.C. Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Church Knowland Stennis 
Clark Kuchel Symington 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton Martin, Iowa Thurmond 
Curtis Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Dirksen McClellan Wiley 
Douglas Monroney Williams 
Dworshak Morton 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrn], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY |], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr}, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHONEY], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. IvEs], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BrIcKER], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quo- 
rum is present. j f 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

_ GRANTING OF AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP TO THE PEOPLE OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Fresident, today, 
March 2, is the 40th anniversary of the 
attainment of United States citizenship 
by the people of Puerto Rico. As such 
it is a day of great significance, both 
to the people of Puerto Rico and to their 
fellow American citizens here on the 
mainland. 

Appropriately, the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, Hon. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, who has three times been elected 
to that office, has designated today as 
Friendship Day. President Eisenhower 
has sent a personal representative, Hon. 
Christopher Del Cesto, to the island to 
bring his greetings and a message of 
friendship on behalf of all of the people 
on the mainland. 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I take this 
occasion to congratulate the people. of 
Puerto Rico, both on the great event of 
40 years ago and on the way they have 
taken advantage of that political attain- 
ment since then. 

The people of Puerto Rico have made 
outstanding contributions to the devel- 
opment of free government in the Carib- 
bean area and to the development of 
that area’s natural resources. They, the 
people of Puerto Rico, have succeeded in 
a marked degree in raising the stand- 
ards of living of Latin American peo- 
ples, both economically and politically 
and spiritually. 

PRACTICING WHAT WE PREACH 


The anniversary of the day we cele- 
brate is of special significance to Amer- 
icans on the mainland because it com- 
memorates a very specific example of cur 
putting into practice our ideals and the- 
ories of democracy. The Members of 
the Senate will recall that a bare 19 
years before March 2, 1917, we had taken 
Possession of the island of Puerto Rico 
by force of arms in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Our Armed Forces met with 
little resistance from the Spanish armed 
forces on the island, and we were hailed 
by the population as liberators. Puerto 
Rico was ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris which terminated 
the Spanish-American War. 

The second paragraph of article IX 
of the treaty, which was ratified by the 
55th Congress in 1899, provided that the 
Congress should determine the civil 
rights and political status of the native 
inhabitants of the areas ceded. Just 18 
years later, on March 2, 1917, the 64th 
Congress determined that the inhabi- 
tants of the island that was so recently 
conquered enemy territory, legally speak- 
ing, should have the civil rights and po- 
litical status of American citizens. 

Public Law 368 of that Congress pro- 
vided in section 5 that— 

All citizens of Puerto Rico * * * are here- 
by declared, and shall be deemed and held 
to be, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That any -person hereinbefore de- 
scribed may retain his present- political 
status by making a declaration, under oath, 
of his decision to do so within 6 months of 


the taking effect of this act before the dis- 
trict court in the district in which he resides. 
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Thus, we did not force: American .cit- 
izenship on anyone who did not want it. 
I am informed that as a matter of fact a 
fairly substantial number of persons did 
take advantage of the option accorded by 
the act and elected to remain nep of 
the then King of Spain. 

COMMONWEALTH STATUS AND FEDERAL TAXES 


The act of March 2, 1917, that granted 
citizenship also provided for civil rights 
and a civil government. It was the Or- 
ganic Act of Puerto Rico. I might point 
out more or less parenthetically’ that 
this law of 40 years ago exempted Puerto 
Rico from the internal revenue laws of 
the United States and provided that the 
Federal taxes collected on articles of 
Puerto Rican origin should be covered 
into the insular treasury. This provision 
merely carried on a similar tax system 
that was made applicable to Puerto Rico 
in 1900. 

Thus the exemption of Puerto Rico 
from Federal taxes, of which the op- 
ponents of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii make so much in advocating a 
commonwealth status for those incorpor- 
ated Territories, has been an integral 
part of our policy toward Puerto Rico 
from the very beginning. It has no in- 
herent connection with commonwealth 
status, as such. 

The next great political advance in 
Puerto Rico came in 1947, when we pro- 
vided for the election of the Governor 
of Puerto Rico by popular vote every 4 
years, and empowered him to appoint 
heads of the executive departments of 
the insular government with the advice 
and consent of the popularly elected 
. Territorial senate. In the election held 
the following year, Governor Muñoz- 
Marin was elected and he has been re- 
elected at every election since that time 
by overwhelming majorities. 

I was a member of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee which handled 
the legislation just described, and I am 
proud of my part in it, just as I am 
proud of my part in the establishment 
of commonwealth status for the island. 
Commonwealth status for Puerto Rico 
came about only 5 years ago, after the 
Interior and Insular. Affairs Committee 
reported Senate Joint Resolution 151, 
82d Congress, and it became Public Law 
447. 

This is the measure that gave the ap- 
proval of the Congress to the constitu- 
tion for local self-government in Puerto 
Rico which the people of Puerto Rico 
themselves drew up and; had adopted. 
Under it the people of Puerto Rico, whose 
island only a little over half a century 
ago was an island possession of the King- 
‘dom of Spain, now enjoy a, government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people—a government of their own 
making and choosing, while at the same 
time enjoying the protection and the 
privilege of American citizenship. 

INDEPENDENCE OFFERED 


It is significant that there has been no 
movement for any change in that status 
that has seemed to have any popular 
support. In 1953 the Government of the 
United States announced to the world 
through the United Nations that Puerto 
Rico could have full and complete inde- 
pendence if she wished it. There has 
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been no action on the part of. any re- 
sponsible group in Puerto Rico to accept 
that offer. 

As so often happens, the political de- 
velopment attained by the people of 
Puerto Rico has been accompanied by 
outstanding economic development, also. 
But today we are celebrating the an- 
niversary of an historic development that 
has commanded the attention of the en- 
tire world. 


ALL AMERICANS PROUD OF PUERTO RICO 


Today, Puerto Rico is a part of the 
United States of America of which all 
American citizens everywhere can be 
justly proud. And I, personally, am 
proud to be chairman of the committee 
of the Senate that has had an important 
role in this development. 

I know I speak for all of the Members 
of the Senate when I congratulate our 
fellow American citizens in Puerto Rico, 
and wish them continued political and 
economic progress. I am certain they 
will continue to make splendid use of the 
grant of American citizenship 40 years 
ago today. This action was good indeed 
for the. people of Puerto Rico and good 
indeed for all of the people of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Montana, and to con- 
gratulate the people of Puerto Rico on 
their 40th anniversary of American citi- 
zenship. I believe I know the people of 
Puerto Rico intimately; both the: native 
Puerto Rican and the continental Ameri- 
can now residing there. They live in 
freedom and are happy, and fully assume 
their responsibilities. 

More than 100,000 ex-servicemen live 
in Puerto Rico. They are veterans of the 
First World War, the Second World War, 
and the Korean war. Puerto Rico has 
always made its contribution toward the 
preservation of the freedom of our coun- 
try. I therefore am happy to associate 
myself with the remarks of the chairman 
of the committee in extending congratu- 
lations to the people of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks which have been made by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY] 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], in congratulating the people 
of Puerto Rico on the 40th anniversary 
of their attainment of United States 
citizenship. I doubt that there is any 
other area of the world where in recent 
years a people have made such great 
progress under a democratic form of 
government as in Puerto Rico. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RECORD re- 
marks which I had prepared for delivery 
on this subject. 


There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 


March 2 of this year marks the 40th anni- 
versary of the passage of the second or- 
ganic act, commonly known as the Jones 
Act, by which American citizenship was be- 
stowed upon the inhabitants of Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rican people by their increas- 
ing ability and integrity in local govern- 
ment have proved themselves worthy of the 
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citizenship that-was conferred upon them. 
The 40 years following the Jones Act have 
brought them ultimately to a status that 
was recognized in 1952 when Puerto Rico 
became a commonwealth. The Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico today enjoys a double 
advantage: On the one hand, complete inde- 
pendence from the Federal Government in 
its, domestic affairs, and on the other hand, 
complete protection by the Federal Govern- 
ment in foreign relations, trade and defense. 

Moreover, under the very able leadership 
of popularly elected Gov. Luis Munoz-Marin, 
Puerto Rico is proving itself daily ever more 
capable in dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of modern politics and economics. By 
the much publicized Operation Bootstrap, 
Puerto Rico has accomplished the almost 
impossible. Since 1940 the net income of 
our insular neighbors has quadrupled—go- 
ing from $227 million in 1939-40 to $982 
million in 1954-55. Average family income 
has increased from $660 in 1940 to $2,360 in 
1955. Productivity per worker has been 
doubled. Even more dramatic has been the 
increase in life expectancy between 1940 and 
1950, rising from 46 to 61 years. This is the 
most rapid rate of increase known in the 
world. Moreover, at the same time the 
annual death rate has been reduced from 
18.4 deaths per 1,000 population in 1940 to 
7.1 in 1955. Tuberculosis and malaria have 
been almost completely eliminated; and the 
general death rate in Puerto Rico is now 
lower than the national average. Compar- 
able achievements have been made in the 
field of education where school enrollment 
has doubled and. expenditures for educa- 
tion have been multiplied by five in the past 
15 years. 

But perhaps the most significant element 
in the story of modern Puerto Rico is that 


“these remarkable changes have all taken 


place in a free society, where constructive 
self-help, not government dictatorship has 
provided the initiative. Governor Marin 
himself pointed out the importance of 
Puerto Rico’s accomplishment for the whole 
world when he said: 

“The answer to the Communist challenge 
lies in the ability of the Western Powers to 
show the less fortunate countries of the 
world that a greater transformation can be 
achieved, at an even faster rate and on 
sounder economic foundations, without 
shattering or ignoring the fabric of political 
and individual liberties.” 

The tremendous progress which has been 
made by the Puerto Rican people is due in 
no small part to the illustrious leadership 
of Governor Marin and their capable Resi- 
dent Commissioner, A. Frrnos-IsErNn. 
Through the efforts of these great public 
servants, Puerto Rico is making an ever- 
increasing contribution to the Nation, and 
world peace. I am proud and happy to recall 
to the minds of my colleagues the occasion 
40 years ago when the people of Puerto Rico 
first became citizens of the United States. 

In recognition of this 40th anniversary, 
which is so significant to the people of 
Puerto Rico, Governor Marin has proclaimed 
March 2 as Friendship Day in the Island. 

I know that the Members of the Senate 
join with me in extending best wishes to the 
people of Puerto Rico on this great, occasion. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to join with my col- 
leagues in congratulating the people of 
Puerto Rico on the 40th anniversary of 
their American citizenship. Two weeks 
ago I spent several days in Puerto Rico. 
I was astonished and amazed by the 
amount of building which has been done 
there during recent years. A great deal 
of that building has been in the form of 
small family-type housing. They are 
cheap homes, of the type so greatly need- 
ed at the time, and many of them sell for 
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-as little as $3,950. The people there cer- 
tainly need more of that type of homes. 

I was glad to learn that a builder from 
South Carolina, L. D. Long Construction 
Co., of Charleston, S. C., constructed $86 
-million worth of buildings in Puerto 
Rico. While there I made an inspection 
of the various edifices. 

I wish to join other Senators in con- 
gratulating the people of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of my colleague, the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I had the privilege of addressing 
a joint session of Puerto Rico’s Legisla- 
ture on Lincoln Day some years ago, and 
I was tremendously impressed with their 
Operation Bootstrap. It is under the 
leadership of one of the most outstand- 
ing leaders in the whole free world, Gov. 

-Luis Mufioz-Marin. 

We are indebted to Puerto Rico for the 
number of its people now citizens in New 
York City who are making great progress 
and are integrating themselves as useful 
and good citizens of the great State of 
New York. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Government 
of Puerto Rico has cooperated closely, 
effectively, and intelligently with the au- 
thorities of the city and State of New 
York in respect of this migration and in- 
tegration process with credit to all and 
to our country. 


FARM ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] re- 
ported to the Senate that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had reduced the price 
supports for oats, rye, barley, flaxseed, 
grain sorghums, soybeans, cotton, and 
cottonseed. On each of the commod- 
ities, he said, the price-support levels 
were reduced from 5 to 6 percent of par- 
ity below the 1956 figures; and he added 
that the only major crop which seems 
to have the same price-support level as 
in 1946 is wheat; and that that support 
is at the inadequate low price of $2 a 
bushel. 

Mr. President, I regret to report to the 
Senate that farm prices have again gone 
down. The index of prices received has 
gone down from 238 in January to 234 in 
February. 

The parity index, taking into consid- 
eration interest, taxes, and wage rates, 
indicates that during the same period 
prices paid by farmers have gone up from 
292 to 294. The parity ratio as of Feb- 
ruary 15 is 80, having dropped from 82 
for the previous month. This parity fig- 
ure of 80 is lower than any annual aver- 
age since 1939. 

Mr. President, to clarify the record as 
to just what is going on, I should like 
to cite briefly some pertinent figures re- 
garding the farmer’s situation in 1956 as 
compared with his situation in 1955. 

Farmers’ net income, adjusted for in- 
-ventory change, was less in 1956 than in 
1955—$11.7 billion in 1955, $11.6 billion 
in 1956. 

Farm prices received averaged the 
same in 1956 as they did in 1955. The 
index was 236 in 1955, and 236 in 1956. 

Farm parity was lower in 1956 than 
it-was in 1955. It was 84 in 1955, and 83 
in 1956. 
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Farm costs were higher in 1956 than 
in 1955. The cost index was 281 in 1955, 
and 286 in 1956. 


The purchasing power of farmers’ net | 


income was less in 1956 than it was in 
1955. The wholesale price index in 1955 


-was 110.7, and is 114.3 in 1956. The con- 


sumer price index was 114.5 in 1955. It 
was 116.2 for 1956. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when the 
Secretary of Agriculture or anyone else 
tries to paint a favorable picture of the 
farmers’ situation in 1956 as against that 
of 1955, by picking out one month in 1956 
and comparing it with one month in 1955, 
instead of taking a whole year, or by 
taking net income before inventory ad- 
justment instead of using the properly 
adjusted figure used in all official tables 
of national income breakdown, I main- 
tain this is not right. 

Mr. President, the figures I have just 
presented prove this point conclusively. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to express 
appreciation to the Senator for his 
thoughtful analysis of these statistical 
tables which have been presented by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I think the 
Senator has made it abundantly clear 
that the tables as presented by the De- 
partment and by the President’s Eco- 
nomic Council are accurate. It is the 
interpretation of the figures made by 
the Secretary which has been misleading. 
The Senator from Missouri has again 
and again on this floor tried to pinpoint 
the differences which come from the 
factual tables as compared with those 
which come from the rhetorical disserta- 
tions by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Senator has performed a great serv- 
ice, and I wish to associate myself with 
the tenor of his remarks this morning. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. There 
is no one from whom I would rather 
receive approbation in discussion of the 
grave problems which confront so many 
of the farmers of America. 

Mr. President, in the REcorp last week 
I placed considerable information in an 
effort to prove that we were not being 
given all the facts with respect to our 
defense position. Certainly the figures 
show this morning that we are not being 
given all the facts about our agricultural 
position. 

Mr. President, about a year and a half 
ago our distinguished majority leader, 
the great senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHNson], stated in an address that 
the strength of a nation depends upon 
the will of the people; and that under 
a democratic form of government, their 
will can function only if the people are 
informed. 

Mr. President, that quotation just 
about sums this problem up. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 

President, I wish to address an inquiry 

to the distinguished Senator from In- 
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-diana [Mr. JENNER], relative to the mat- 
-ter which he brought to the attention 


of the Senate last night. 
Does the Senator from Indiana know 
whether any steps are being taken to 


-investigate the reasons why the persons 


to whom he referred last night have been 
assigned as consuls or to other United 
States. Government positions in the 
Middle East? 

Mr. JENNER. No; of course, I do not 
know what is going on in the executive 
departments, but I have asked our staff 
to make a study of the names of other 
persons who have been involved, to ascer- 
tain where they are now assigned. But 
I assume that Mr. Raymond Ludden, who 
is in charge of personnel in the Depart- 
ment of State, is taking pretty good care 
of his friends. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I expect 
to vote against the pending amendment 
to the joint resolution, and I expect to 
vote for the resolution on final passage. 
However, I certainly want the RECORD to 
show that I do not believe the funds 
provided in the resolution should be ad- 
ministered, allocated, or used under the 
guidance of the advisers who the Sen- 
ator from Indiana indicated are in posi- 
tions of responsibility in Lebanon, Syria, 
and other countries in the Middle East. 

Mr. JENNER. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota where he thinks 
the State Department will get its advice 
in Beirut, Lebanon, and in Syria, if it 
does not get it from our official repre- 
sentatives there? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
add my word of caution or warning to 
what the Senator from Indiana said last 
night. I suggest that the State Depart- 
ment and the President would be well 
advised to determine the character of the 
persons there, and to be certain that the 
manner in which the $200 million may 
be used will not be dependent upon the 
advice of certain individuals who have an 
unsavory record concerning affairs in the 
Far East. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS ON 
QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
notice on page 2864 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD of Friday, March 1, 1957, follow- 
ing the quorum call, an announcement 
to the effect that a certain number of 
Senators were, according to the state- 
ment, absent on official business. Then 
I notice that among the names is that 
of the junior Senator from Minnesota. 
There are at least 20 other names. 

I want the Recorp to be clear in show- 
ing that I was not absent. I was here. 
I was not present at the time the second 
call of the roll was made; but since a 
point was made of this yesterday, I might 
say that Senators have other things to 
do besides being in the Senate Chamber. 
There are many other duties which all 
of us have to perform. 

So that the Recorp may be abundantly 
clear, one of the duties of United States 
Senators is to take care of constituents 
when they come to the city, particularly 
when they are mayors of municipalities, 
representatives of State legislatures, re- 
gents of universities, or persons visiting 
in other official capacities. 
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I regret that upon the ringing of the 
bells some of us do not have the auto- 
matic reflexes which brings us here as 
-rapidly as the situation may necessitate. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STA- 
BILITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
‘ing and defense of their independence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
-dent, so far as I am aware, all Senators 
who wished to speak on the unfinished 
business have had an opportunity to 
do so. Iam informed that there may be 
2 or 3 very brief speeches to be made 
on the Russell amendment before it is 
voted upon. 

If any Senators desire to address them- 
selves to the unfinished business at this 
time, there is an opportunity now for 
them to do so. If not, I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum, in the hope 
that shortly thereafter a vote may be 
taken. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak for only a few minutes on the 
Russell amendment. 

I have vast respect for the sponsors 
of the amendment, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], as 
I have also vast respect for their judg- 
ment on matters such as this. After a 

-very careful examination, however, I fail 

to see much difference, so far as the 
result is concerned, between the provi- 
sions of the amendment and those of the 
resolution itself. In fact, I think Con- 
gress perhaps would have a little more 
control over the funds to be expended 
in the Middle East if the amendment 
were not approved. 

When the resolution was first pre- 
sented, I thought it was much on the 
order of the resolution which was passed 
about a year ago with respect to For- 
mosa. That resolution was one of the 
best resolutions Congress had ever 
passed. I think the President of the 
United States should be commended for 
asking for such a resolution, and that 
Congress should be commended for pass- 
ing it. 

At that time it appeared to be almost 
certain that Communist China would 
attack Formosa. I think war was 
averted in that area largely, perhaps 
entirely, because of the joint action by 
the President and the Congress at that 
time. 

I firmly believe that if a similar reso- 
lution had been passed in April 1950, war 
would have been avoided in Korea. I 
think the position of the President and 
the Congress should have been made 
abundantly clear at that time. 

I will go so far as to say that if the 
“President and Congress, previous to 
World War I, and even previous to World 
War II, had made the position of the 
United States Government as clear as 
it was made in the case of the Formosa 
resolution, those wars might also have 
been averted. 
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In my judgment, the joint resolution 
will go a long way toward preventing war 
in the Middle East. I intend to vote, 


-reluctantly, against the .Russell-Byrd- 


Stennis amendment, and I intend to vote 
for the resolution on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PASTORE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied, offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL], for himself and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], as a substitute for the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate for more than 
a few minutes. I speak. in opposition to 
the pending amendment. There is no 
Member of the Senate for whom I have 
higher respect and regard than I do for 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. He has been an 
able Member of the Senate for many 
years. I was privileged to serve under 
his chairmanship when I was a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services. I 
know he is deeply dedicated to the de- 
fense of the United States in all its as- 
pects. The fact that we may have an 
honest difference of opinion on this par- 
ticular amendment does not, of course, 
lessen by one iota the high respect in 
which he is held by all his colleagues in 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Georgia in his able 
speech the other day pointed out that his 
amendment would give the President the 
same backing in regard to the use of 
United States forces in the critical area 
of the Middle East as would the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee itself. 
So what we are basically discussing, con- 
cerning the differences between the so- 
called Russell amendment and the rec- 
ommendations of the combined commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, has to do with the military as- 
sistance and the economic aid features of 
the resolution. 

We all hope and pray that by the adop- 


‘tion of the resolution and by putting 


the Soviet Union and international com- 
munism on notice, they will not blunder 
to trouble in the Middle East, for there 
is a great body of opinion among the his- 
torians and scholars to the effect that 
World War I and World War II, and, in- 
deed, the Korean war, might have been 
averted had the aggressor understood 
the vital stake of the United States and 
the rest of the free world in those areas, 


“as we hope they will know it in this case. 


However, if by chance they should de- 
termine to commit an overt act of ag- 
gression, then under both the Russell 
amendment and under the resolution as 
reported by the committees, Congress 
and the Executive would be joined to- 
gether in having served such notice. In 
that event, it seems to me it would be 


‘highly important to have in that area of 


the world nations which could both pre- 
serve order internally and contribute 
something to the common defense. It is 
that factor which would be eliminated to 
a considerable extent, at least; and cer- 
tainly flexibility in that field might be 
jeopardized by adoption of the Russell 
amendment. 
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Mr. President, I believe this to be an 
important issue. The President of the 
United States has great responsibilities 
under the Constitution. Of course, no 
man is infallible; no one has a crystal 
ball which can enable him to know what 
the men in the Kremlin may determine. 
But this is a foreign-policy issue in which 
the President of the United States under 
the Constitution has grave and peculiar 
responsibilities, which, of course, cannot 
be shifted to any other person. 

The President has felt that in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs-and in the estab- 
lishment of this policy, in the eyes of the 
world—which knows of our constitu- 
tional system—his hands would be great- 
ly strengthened by having a coordinate 
branch of the Government—the Con- 
gress of the United States, which, under 
the Constitution, has the legislative pow- 
ers, including the power to raise and sup- 
port armies and the power to declare 
war—associated with him in this decla- 
ration regarding the Middle East. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], on 
behalf of himself and other Senators, to 
the committee amendment, will be re- 
jected, and that the joint resolution as 


‘reported by the committee will subse- 


quently be passed. 

I should like to read a letter I have re- 
ceived from the President of the United 
States: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 28, 1957. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: I appreciate 
your request for my views on the amend- 
ment which would strike economic and mili- 
tary assistance provisions from the Middle 
East resolution. 

Elimination of these features would gravely 
impair our ability to help these nations 
preserve their independence. The rcsolution 
is directed against two dangers, direct 
armed aggression and indirect subversion. To 
counter one and not the other would destroy 
both efforts. 

This I emphasize once again: We cannot 
wage peace with America arms alone. We 
must understand other national needs. We 
must respond to human wants. We must 
help nations and peoples satisfy those needs 
and wants in order to wage peace successfully. 

The pending amendment ignores the 
danger of subversion. This we must not do. 
These nations need effective security forces. 
Their peoples need hope for improving 
economic conditions. The present resolution 
serves these ends. Thus economic and mili- 
tary assistance provisions are more than 
desirable. They are essential to our efforts 
to bring peace to this area. 

I trust it is clearly understood that these 
provisions do not make available one addi- 
tional dollar. They simply authorize us to 
adapt these funds to the new conditions re- 
sulting from recent military action in the 
area and its economic consequences. It. is 
hardly reasonable to insist that these funds, 
which are already appropriated, be spent only 
for programs approved before such drastic 
changes occurred. 

And this I consider even more serious—the 


-worldwide interpretation of such. action. 


Approval of the amendment would suggest 
that our country wants only to wage peace 
in terms of war. This is neither the pur- 
pose nor the spirit of our Nation’s foreign 
policy. I should deplore any action by the 
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Senate that could give the world a contrary 
impression. 
Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


Mr. President, I hope the pending 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, to the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I know 
we have listened patiently for a period of 
approximately 10 days, at least, to the 
arguments, both afirmative and nega- 
tive, dealing with the course we should 
follow with regard to the Middle East. 

I hope my colleagues will indulge me 
while I, the junior Senator from Ohio, 
express the judgment I have reached, 
predicated upon the arguments I have 
heard and the limited knowledge I had on 
the subject prior to my appearance in 
this Chamber. 

I humbly say to you, Mr. President, that 
my judgment is rooted primarily on the 
arguments which my distinguished col- 
leagues have made in this Chamber. In 
a measure, I am in the position of one 
standing in the distance, looking, lis- 
tening intently, and honestly wanting to 
formulate a judgment which will best 
serve his country. Itisin that light that 
I address the Senate this morning. 

If I utter any words which are not in 
accord with views and judgments ex- 
pressed by my colleagues, I hope they will 
not interpret them as an affront upon 
the sincerity of their approach. I have 
an abiding conviction that each Mem- 
ber of the Senate has given expression to 
his thoughts, hoping that in the. end, 

-when the pending joint resolution is 
voted upon, the United States will have 
taken a position which will in the best 
degree possible insure the security and 
the life of our country. 

Mr. President, I have profound respect 
for the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUussELL]; he is one of the distinguished 
Americans of our history. I should like 
very much to give my support to his 
amendment. However, I regret to say 
that I do not see my way clear to do so. 

At this time I should like to give to 
the Senate my views regarding the use of 
our armed forces. I have listened to the 
legalistic arguments which have been ad- 
vanced; and I have come to the con- 

clusion that, try hard as my colleagues 
might, they could not have used more in- 
nocuous language and weaker language 
in declaring support of the President if 
he should determine that our armed 
forces should be used to stop the expan- 
sion of communism and to give protec- 
tion to the nations who stand with our 
cause and want our help. 

What is the language of the joint res- 
olution? I realize that to read it now 
will be repetitious, but it is worthy of 
repetition: 

Furthermore, the United States regards as 
vital to the national interest and world peace 
the preservation of the independence and 
integrity of the nations of the Middle East. 


Who can disagree with that, in face 
of the conditions which prevail in the 
world? I cannot. 
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I read further from the joint resolu- 
tion: 

To this end, if the President determines 
the necessity thereof, the United States is 
prepared to use armed forces to assist any 
nation or group of nations requesting assist- 
ance against armed aggression from any 
country controlled by international com- 
munism. 


What do we say? 


The United States is prepared to use 
armed forces, 


I cannot see how we could have used 
less severe language if we tried. If there 
is to be aggression by Communists 
against a friendly nation of the world, 
having.a harmful effect upon our coun- 
try, we declare we are prepared to use 
armed forces. What is wrong with that, 
may I ask? And how can that be con- 
strued to be a commitment? We declare 
an intention, and only an intention. 

Now may I utter a word about the wish 
of the President. I recognize the gravi- 
ty of his responsibilities and his powers. 
There are 96 Members of the Senate. 
Let each one visualize himself as occu- 
pying the office of the President. Visu- 
alize himself in a position, under certain 
circumstances, to use the might and the 
destructive energy of the hydrogen 
bomb and the atomic bomb. Would he 
want some help from a coordinate 
branch of the Government in telling the 
world what action he might have to take? 

He would not occupy the Presidential 
chair and flippantly say, “I will follow 
this course.” A dictator might do that. 
A man indifferent to human beings 
might do it. But a person having love 
for his fellow men, recognizing his 
power and the destructive consequences 
that might come from its exercise, would 
turn to the United States Senate and 
say, “Senators, give me help in this mat- 
ter. I have a grave decision to make, and 
if I have to make it, I want some moral 
support.” That, in my opinion, is the 
position any of us would take if we were 
in the position occupied by the President 
of the United States. 

I have nothing but the deepest com- 
passion for Harry Truman. He used the 
power of his office, and then from all 
sides came criticism that he usurped the 
powers of the Congress of the United 
States. I think President Eisenhower 
wants to avoid that. He does not want 
it to be said that he usurped any pow- 
ers, but he wants some assurance from 
us that if the circumstances demand it 
and force is needed, he will have ad- 
vance expression that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the Senate will approve 
what is done. 

One word now about the $200 million 
item. I say to the Senator from Geor- 


gia (Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 


South Carolina [Mr.-JoHNston], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
and the disciple and proponent of thrift, 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] that in their fight to cut the budg- 
et I will stand with them foursquare in 
every respect. One of the menaces to 
our country is the huge debt and the 
constant advance in spending, not only 
by the Federal Government, but by 
State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments. 
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I listened to the argument about the 


-$200 million being made available to the 


President free from any restraints, and 
I should like to give Senators my judg- 
ment on that matter. The money is al- 
ready appropriated. It is in the control 
of the administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, subject to investment on the 
basis of the conditions contained in the 
Mutual Security Act. It is my under- 
standing that $750 million was appro- 
priated, the expenditure of which was 
restricted except when certain condi- 
tions exist. One hundred million dollars 
was appropriated to the President with- 
out any restraints whatever imposed up- 
on its investment or expenditure. What 
strikes me as significant is that since 
July 1, 1956, the President has had at his 
disposal the sum of $100 million, free 
from any restraints, to be used by him in 
helping foreign nations that are friendly 
to our cause. Nine months have passed, 
and only $5 million of that $100 million 
have been expended. That fact is signifi- 
cant to me, because it indicates prudence 
on the part of the President in handling 
the money. If he were giving it away, 
as is sometimes implied, the $100 million 
fund would not have $95 million remain- 
ing init. The $850 million have already 
been appropriated. After the expira- 
tion of 4 months the appropriations will 
lapse. The President has not asked for 
any new money. He has asked that 
$200 million of the $750 million be liber- 
ated from the restraints Congress im- 
posed upon it in the Mutual Security 
Act. h 

I agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] in his argu- 
ment of yesterday that if the restrictions 
are retained on the $200 million, the 
probability of imprudent expenditure is 
much greater than if they are removed. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] said to me yesterday that the 
appropriation will lapse. I understand 
that to be a fact; but if prudence is exer- 
cised, as has thus far been demonstrated 
by the amount of money left unexpended 
and unreserved, I am willing, in this 
emergency, to trust the administration in 
the use of the $295 million which will be 
available to it without conditions being 
attached. 

I wish, of course, to taper off the grant- 
ing of aid to nations which use it un- 
wisely, and I will make the fight to do 
so; but my principal fight will be made 
when the final foreign-aid bill comes be- 
fore the Senate. 

The situation in the Middle East is 
critical. It has become increasingly 
menacing in the past 6 months since the 
Mutual Security Act of 1957 went into 
effect. Conditions today are different 
from what they were last July 1; and, 
being different, they require a different 
allocation of the moneys which were 
made available. 

Mr. President, I have given my views. 
I give them, as I stated in the beginning, 
as a man sitting at a distance listening 
and watching and coming to the conclu- 
sion I have stated as to what course I 
ought to follow. I say to my colleagues 
that the judgment which I expressed was 
finally reached only 5 minutes before I 
started to speak. It is the consequence 
of the impacts made by the sincere and 
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able arguments to which I have listened 
for the past 2 weeks. 

I have indicated how I shall cast my 
vote; and I hope and pray to God that my 
judgment may be right. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate long. I think my 
colleagues would acquit me of any charge 
of extended speaking on the floor of the 
Senate. In this session of Congress I 
think I have consumed, in my own right, 
about 2 hours. That amounts to about 
1 hour a month. 

I wish to express my personal appre- 
ciation to the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] and to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAvscHE] for their kind references to me. 
I am grateful indeed for their kindness, 
but I must observe that I have noticed 
for many years in the Senate that our 
respect for our colleagues sometimes in- 
creases greatly just as we are prepared 
to vote against some proposal which they 
urge. However, I am grateful for the 
longtime friendship I have enjoyed with 
the Senator from California. The good 
opinion which I entertained of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio before he came to this 
body has been increased since I have 
listened to his very excellent speech on 
the subject before the Senate. I should 
like to add my regrets to those expressed 
by the two Senators to whom I have re- 
ferred, that our views are not in accord. 
EXTENT OF DEBATE NOT DISPROPORTIONATE TO 
a IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT 

My objections to the joint resolution 
as reported are neither captious nor po- 
litical. I have observed in the press dur- 
ing the past few days considerable criti- 
cism of the Senate leadership because of 
the fact that greater progress has not 
been made in expediting the passage of 
the pending joint resolution. Some of 
the delay has been attributed to the 
Democrats. I happen to be a member of 
the Democratic Party. However, the 
proposal I have urged in this connection 
has not been urged from any partisan 
standpoint. I have urged it as a Senator 
of the United States. 

- If I desired to go into detail, I could 
point out that there had been objections 
on both sides of the aisle to voting 
earlier on the joint resolution. I believe 
the joint resolution has been before the 
Senate for 11 days. That is not a 
lengthy time for debate in the Senate 
on such a grave and important issue. 
In times past—for example, on the issue 
of sending American troops to Europe to 
be stationed there—the Senate has taken 
a much greater length of time debating 
the question without provoking great 
criticism from the metropolitan press. 
The leadership has been exceedingly 
diligent in handling the matter and the 
debate has been germane. 

ISSUE FAR TRANSCENDS $200 MIILION 


. I assume that every other Member of 
the Senate will vote his honest convic- 
tions on the issues involved, as I shall 
vote mine. This is a question which we 
should consider carefully, because there 
is a great deal more involved than a 
mere $200 million. On the determina- 
tion of this issue may well rest the suc- 
cess or failure of efforts to bring the 
expenditures of this Government within 
controllable limits. I have never been 
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more convinced of anything in my life 
than I am of the correctness of that 
statement; and I am willing to leave it 
to time to determine whether or not I 
am vindicated in making it. 

We are told that the joint resolution 
applies only to $200 million and only 
4 months of time. It is agreed that the 
President has $750 million available 
under the limitations of Congress, and 
$95 million available from a fund of $200 
million with no limitations, to expend in 
this area. He has already spent more 
than half of his emergency fund. It 
was not $100 million at the outset. It 
was $200 million. In the presentation to 
the committee, representatives of the 
administration claimed that they had 
committed all of that but $20 million, 
but they had not spent it. They were 
advised to hold up further expenditures 
or commitments to await the outcome of 
the action on the joint resolution. So 
$180 million of a $200 million appropria- 
tion had been allocated. 

Again and again the point has been 
urged that only 4 months remain, and 
that only $200 million is involved. That 
is one thing that frightens me. What I 
am about to say is in the nature of reit- 
eration, but the administration should 
be able to tell the Congress something 
about how it proposes to spend the 
money in that short space of time. We 
were told that if the limitations were 
removed, additional nations would be 
brought into the program, although in- 
formation as to the particular nations 
was culled from the REcorp because it 
was classified. 

Is there any Member of the Senate so 
naive as to believe that we can start a 
4-month, $10 million program in a 
country and then cut it off on July 1? 
We all know, as practical men, that any 
expansion of our foreign-aid program 
will continue next year and will con- 
tinue to expand. When we once release 
the program from the very modest limi- 
tations which Congress was finally able 
to impose over a period of years, we can- 
not recapture control. It is gone; and 
every argument made here today against 
the amendment confirms that statement. 

RESPECT FOR PRESIDENT NOT IN QUESTION 


I repeat that I have as much respect 
for the present occupant of the White 
House as has any other Member of this 
body. I have not known him so inti- 
mately as have some other Senators. 
When I first met him, Dwight Eisen- 
hower was a major in the United States 
Army. He appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committee some 24 or 25 years 
ago, immediately after I became a mem- 
ber of the committee. He was an aide 
to the then Chief of Staff, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. I have known him for a 
long period of years, and I have great 
respect for him and great confidence in 
him. However, my belief in the nature 
of our form of government and the ne- 
cessity of preserving our system of 
checks and balances is greater than my 
respect or admiration or affection for 
any one man, even though he may be 
one of my own beloved blood brothers. 
PROCEDURE URGED COULD LOGICALLY BE EXTENDED 

TO ENTIRE BUDGET 

Mr. President, the argument that is 

mace in the letter which the distin- 
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guished minority leader read, that the 
President wishes to wage peace, not war, 
and that our amendment ignores the 
dangers within those countries, can be 
made in favor of the proposition to take 
off all limitations and all restraints on 
the 7 or 8 billion dollars which are now 
available for spending in the foreign 
aid field. It applies with equal cogency 
to the entire program. 

Mr. President, it means absolutely a 
breakdown of all congressional control 
of all appropriations. This is the enter- 
ing wedge. This is the camel’s nose. 
This is the foot in the door. I shall 
watch with great interest as Senators 
undertake to get the camel’s nose out. 
Or, rather, I shall watch to see Senators 
get the camel out, because the whole 
camel will be in here by the time the 
new appropriation bill rolls around in 
July. I shall watch with interest how 
Senators will get this foot out of the 
door. 

The amendment does not ignore the 
dangers of subversion. It recognizes that 
the President has $850 million available 
in current appropriations that he can 
use to combat subversion. 

I have said it on the floor, and I reit- 
erate, that if the President will come to 
Congress and give us a program for the 
expenditure of this money, which is the 
kind of explanation we are entitled to 
have and will demand, if we are really 
a coordinate branch of the Government 
and not just a “ja” body, such as the 
German Reichstag was under Hitler, I 
shall support the President as vigorously 
as any other Senator, if the President’s 
argument has any cogency. 

Why this secrecy? It has been 2 
months since the program was proposed. 
Two months are left before the controls 
apply. The administration and the 
State Department have not told Con- 
gress how the Government proposes to 
spend a nickel of that money though 
they have had ample time to formulate 
and present a definite program. 

The argument that has been made can 
apply with equal cogency to the whole 
mutual security program. Any Senator 
who can console himself with the he- 
lief that this money has already been 
appropriated and that it will not result 
in any increase in appropriations in the 
years to come, as the programs in the 
new States are increased, is very naive 
indeed. If he has really convinced him- 
self that it means no increase, he has 
a shock coming. ° 

Mr. President, I am truly concerned 
about the size of the national budget. I 
have been a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations for many years. I 
have been a member of it since we started 
the mutual security spending program. 
I have seen the resistance of strong men, 
who were opposed to approving certain 
expenditures in our country, broken 
down by the argument, “If you can in- 
crease the foreign aid spending, why 
can’t you approve this little program 
here at home?” 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH MUST HAVE INFORMATION 

FOR PROPER DISCHARGE OF ITS FUNCTIONS 

Mr. President, I do not desire to labor 
the issue. It is fundamental, in main- 
taining the position of the legislative 
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branch of the Government under our sys- 
tem, that we are entitled to some infor- 
mation. No one has told us that the 
money is intended to be used for bribing 
anyone, or anything of that sort. It is 
referred to as a program of aid. The 
State Department does not go into that 
kind of business, even if such a procedure 
were desirable. 

Mr. President, I believe the debate on 
the issue has already accomplished much 
good. It has brought forth a letter from 
the Secretary of State, stating the care 
he will exercise in starting new programs. 
However, I submit that it is impossible 
to bring in a new country between now 
and the first of July and then suddenly 
saw it off. We will be confronted with an 
increased appropriation for foreign aid, 
and we will be confronted with the argu- 
ment that we have started a program 
here, there or elsewhere—I could name 
some countries, but I shall not do so 
inasmuch as that information is classi- 
fied and it has been deleted from the 
record of the committee hearings—and 
that it is impossible to reduce it or cut 
it out now without losing the friend- 
ship of such country. 

VOLUME OF FOREIGN SPENDING HAS EXPANSIVE 
EFFECT ON DOMESTIC BUDGET 


Mr. President, until Congress shows 
some determination to taper off and re- 
duce foreign aid spending, we will not be 
able to say no to friendly powers other 
than in the Middle East when they come 
to us and ask for money from the Ameri- 
can Treasury—money that has been 
taken from the American taxpayer. 

There is no way in which we can ever 
get the finances of the country back on 
an even keel without showing some de- 
termination to reduce this program, in- 
stead of voting for measures which we 
“knowin our hearts will bring about in- 
creases in foreign spending. 

I am no Cato, who rose every day in 
the Roman senate with his ‘‘Delenda 
est Carthago’—‘‘Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.” But I wish again to repeat that 
it is impossible to level off domestic 
spending, much less to reduce our pres- 
ent burdensome taxes, unless we have 
the ingenuity and the fortitude to start 
reductions in the foreign spending. 
Fiscal stability can only come by tapering 
off on the billions spent each year in 
foreign lands. I fear my colleagues will 
not heed my words, as the Roman senate 
finally did Cato’s warnings. But I shall 
repeat again and again, that it is basic 
under our political system, subject as 
we are to pressures of groups in this 
country, that we cannot keep our na- 
tional budget on a firm foundation when 
we lay the predicate, day by day, for vast 
increases in our foreign spending. 

_I submit it does not cripple the pro- 
gram to support the pending amend- 
ment. The money is. available. The 
State Department wants new countries 
brought in. If so, let them tell Congress 
about it. If they want to authorize new 
projects, I, for one, say that Congress is 
entitled to some information as to where 
the money will be spent. 

-It is not $200 million. We are asked to 
plant the seed by taking off restrictions, 
and that seed will grow and grow. It 
may not be more than $200 million next 
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year. However, over a period of years 
it could amount to billions of dollars. In 
addition, Mr. President, by going along 
with that kind of program, Senators will 
find themselves disarmed later when they 
are confronted by demands for worthy 
purposes within the United States and 
by requests from the few nations not 
already on the list of our benefactions. 

They will find themselves disarmed 
when veterans’ organizations come and 
say, “Our veterans have bared their 
breasts in defense of our country, and 
we want you to increase their pensions 
and benefits. If you can spend billions 
of dollars overseas, you ought to be able 
to give some help to the veterans who 
have saved our land.” I shall wait to see 
Senators stand up against that kind of 
argument and say, “No; I am willing to 
increase foreign-aid spending, but I will 
vote against veterans.” 

When these groups come before Sena- 
tors with their pleas for increased ap- 
propriations for highly desirable and 
laudable purposes, such as old-age assist- 
ance, and aid for dependent children and 
for the crippled and the halt, and with 
pleas to expand those programs, and 
when a Senator’s opponent is on the 
stump and is saying the Senator voted 
for increased billions of dollars to be 
spent overseas, how are Senators going 
to vote for fiscal stability in this Nation? 

I could canvass many new fields of 
domestic spending already planned. We 
already have 18 new ones in the present 
budget, according to the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

When Senators vote for these meas- 
ures, which they know will increase our 
foreign-aid spending, I hope they will 
have the courage to remember pleas of 
the American taxpayer for some little 
reduction in his taxes and steel them- 
selves to tell their constituents they 
cannot have a tax reduction because 
you have supported increased foreign 
spending. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the Senator would 
change his amendment to provide for a 
rescission of the $200 million, or even 
a rescission of $2 billion of the unex- 
pended $6 billion in the fund, I would 
support him. 

However, right or wrong, I am of the 
opinion that whether the Senator’s 
amendment is adopted or whether the 
joint resolution as such is passed, the 
money we are talking about will be spent 
anyway. I subscribe fully to the Sen- 
ator’s belief that the foreign-aid spend- 
ing must be reduced. 

RESTRICTIONS ARE REASONABLE AND WAIVER IS 
BAD PRECEDENT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Under the restrictions 
which have been imposed, should we not 
know about its expenditure? We were 
told by witness after witness, and it is 
generally agreed, that some of the na- 
tions to be included do not like some 
of the conditions which are attached. 
We had a point 4 program in Saudi 
Arabia, but because some of our repre- 
sentatives asked for some information 
about the Treasury of that country, 
which happened to be the King’s pocket- 
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book, the King of Saudi Arabia invited 
them to leave. The record shows that 
other countries refused to accept money 
under the conditions which Congress had 
prescribed. The conditions are mild and 
modest. We say to them, “You must 
show that you want to keep the peace, 
and you must let us see whether you 
are spending the money for the purpose 
for which you requested it.” 

I notice in the press report of the 
meeting of the Arab leaders that they 
specifically state they will accept the 
money if it has no conditions attached 
to it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota.. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
disagree with the Senator with reference 
to his statement about domestic spend- 
ing, but as to the $200 million, the pur- 
pose is a recapture of the $200 million 
and a reallotment of it to purposes which, 
in the judgment of the President, would 
be to our best interest. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The rulers of the Mid- 
dle Eastern States say today they are 
willing to accept the money without 
limitation. So, Mr. President, we are 
planting a seed which will bear fruit 
that will be poisonous to the American 
taxpayers and to the economy of our 
country. 

How are we going to protect the world 
against communism if we pursue a course 
which will surely weaken us? 

There is before the Congress a budget 
of $72 billion, which is the greatest in 
peacetime history. There are programs 
pending which will increase it beyond 
that amount. Yet we are asked to go 
ahead and follow this reckless course, 
The amendment does not in anywise cast 
any reflection on the President. It does 
not take away from: him any power he 
has. We. owe a responsibility to the 
American taxpayer. We say to the ad- 
ministration, “If you must spend the 
money, please tell us what you have in > 
mind.” 

That is all this amendment does, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. With reference to the 
point made by the Senator from South 
Dakota, the President does not need to 
spend the money, does he? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed not. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will ee 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, so far as 
I can determine, the principal restriction 
is that which enables our Government 
to know that the money is being spent 
in the proper way. During the time = 
had the honor of serving on the Sen- 
ator’s committee, I found that under our 
procurement program we had great diffi- 
culty in finding out whether the nations 
concerned would be willing to let us see 
the weapons and tanks which they were 
to manufacture. They did not want an ` 
American inspector to see the tanks and 
the guns we were paying for. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If we remove the con- 
ditions which apply to the Middle East, 
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what are we going to tell the French and 
the British and others who have been 
associated with us for years when they 
say, “You have taken off all these condi- 
tions for the Middle East; certainly you 
should take them off for us.” 

Mr. LONG. The people of France and 
of other countries have pipelines in all 
directions in order to determine who is 
getting a better bargain than they are 
getting. How can we remove all condi- 
tions in the case of the Middle East and 
expect our older and more reliable 
friends to be satisfied with the situation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that we cannot. ‘That is one of the 
vices of the committee resolution which 
I seek to eliminate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from eee 
yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is not 
a question of whether we spend the 
money at all. The question is whether 
we spend it for the lesser or the greater 
purpose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude with the statement that we 
cannot protect America against any out- 
side enemy unless we protect the in- 
tegrity of the American economy. We 
cannot save the free world unless we 
have fiscal stability in the United States. 
This we cannot do while increasing the 
foreign-aid spending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
Russell amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST PROGRAM 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] in warning 
-that we are destroying the economic 
structure of this country with continual 
increasing taxes. The foreign spending 
program, coupled with the division of 
American markets among the low-wage 
nations of the world, has established a 
perfect international Socialist program. 
NATIONAL SECURITY VERSUS PHILLIP MOWRY 

M’KENNA AND THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


In his recent propaganda statement in 
the Washington Daily News, Mr. Phillip 
Mowry McKenna has shown himself in 
favor of importing the products of the 
sweatshop foreign mining labor and for 
the protection of his Pennsylvania 
tungsten-carbide business with a tariff. 

He is opposed to the employment of 
American labor through the 1953 
Malone-Aspinall Mineral Purchase Act, 
as extended, which in the absence of an 
adequate tariff, fixed a price per unit on 
tungsten, fluorspar, asbestos, and colum- 
bium-tantalum enough above the world 
price to make the difference in the wages 
and cost of doing business here and in 
the chief competing country of each 
product. 

MR. M’KENNA’S PROTECTED PRODUCTS 


Mr. McKenna enjoys a tariff of 42 
cents per pound plus a 1244-percent ad 
valorem on tungsten-carbide products, 
without which he could not operate 60 
days. 

Such a tariff or uty is necessary to 
take the profit out of the underpaid for- 
eign labor at the water’s edge on tung- 
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sten-carbide products, and I approve of 
the tariff principle. 
SECURITY OF THIS NATION 


Mr. McKenna approves the historical 
program of Harry Dexter White and 
Algier program of making this Na- 
tion dependent upon foreign nations 
across major oceans for the critical min- 
erals and materials without which this 
Nation cannot fight a war or live in 
peace—to destroy our warmaking ca- 
pacity and the economic structure of the 
Nation. 

His self-aggrandizement in the tung- 
sten-carbide business however was not 
quite accurate. 

FALSE CLAIMS 


Mr. McKenna’s claim that he invented 
tungsten-carbide is erroneous—it was a 
German invention assigned to Krupp 
prior to 1930 and the American rights 
were purchased by General Electric Co. 
Mr. McKenna did, however, patent a 
variation of tungsten-carbide, called 
Kennametal, which is quite a different 
matter among mining and steel men. 

He also made the claim that 1 pound 
of Kennametal would replace 60 pounds 
of other types of tungsten-carbides, a 
claim which is considered to be both fool- 
ish and absurd among engineers. 

FREE TRADE ON PURCHASED PRODUCTS—TARIFF 
ON PRODUCTS TO BE SOLD 

It is good business for any American 
producer to favor free trade on mate- 
rials he must buy and an adequate tariff 
on the articles they manufacture, to take 
the profit out of the foreign sweatshop- 
labor-produced competitive products. 

HIGHER HEAT-RESISTANT ALLOYS 


It is now well known that if we are to 
increase the heat-resistant alloys for use 


in jet engines from 1,650° F. to above © 


2,000° F., more than 50 percent tung- 
sten must be utilized in such alloys, 
which would reduce our stockpile of 
tungsten to 2 years or less. 
AMERICAN PRODUCERS VERSUS FOREIGN 
PRODUCERS 

The record shows that the foreign pro- 
ducers of the critcial minerals and ma- 
terials connive to put American pro- 
ducers out of business, and then to 
charge the American consumers what the 
traffic will bear. 

When the 1953 Malone-Aspinall Act 
was first put into operation, the average 
foreign price for tungsten was $43.50 per 
unit: When the American producers got 
underway the average 1955 foreign unit 
price dropped to $31.62. 

When the Malone-Aspinall Act was ex- 
tended in 1956 under Public Law 733, 
the guaranteed price was lowered to $55 
per unit, to again equal the difference 
between the foreign and American labor 
cost in the going concern tungsten pro- 
duction. 

The unit price of tungsten went to 
above $75 in 1950 and 1951, when we were 
caught without sufficient metal on hand 
and with few “going-concern” producers. 

The foreign sweatshop-labor-produced 
tungsten unit price has now been 
dropped to $22, and will stay at a low 
price until Congress acts on the appro- 
priation bill. 

If Congress approves the appropria- 
tion to maintain a going-concern mining 
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industry in the tungsten and- other 
metals included in the act, then the for- 
eign price will go to $35 or $40 per unit, 
so as to just undersell the domestic prod- 
uct in the American market. 

However, if Congress does not approve 
the appropriation to maintain a “going- 
concern” industry in these metals, then 
the foreign price will again be raised to 
$60 or $70, or whatever the market will 
bear per unit, as the domestic industry 
passes out of the picture. 

MR. PHILLIP MOWRY M *KENNA—A SMART 

OPERATOR 

Mr. Phillip Mowry McKenna would 
then again be able to operate his Ameri- 
can tungsten property in Nevada, which 
he purchased to beat the $70 per unit 
tungsten cost during the Korean war. At 


‘that time he started selling the product 


to the Government when the foreign 
price dropped sufficiently below that 
amount, and closed the mine when the 
Government appropriation was ex- 
hausted in December of 1956. 


THE LONG-RANGE CRITICAL MINERAL PROGRAM 


My Senate bill 34, now before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, would remove 
the 17 critical minerals from the juris- 
diction of the General Agreements on 
Tarifis and Trade at Geneva, and would 
put them under the Tariff Commission, 
an agent of Congress, the tariff to be ad- 
justed to take the profit out of the for- 
eign sweatshop mining labor, just as in 
the case of Mr. McKenna’s tungsten-car- 
bide products. 

ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION (OTC) 


Mr. President, the matter of the ap- 
proval of the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation is now before the Senate 
Finance Committee for consideration. 

If that organization is approved by 
Congress, it will mean that the legisla- 
tive body of this Government has ap- 
proved the regulation of the foreign 
trade and national economy of this Na- 
tion by the 35 nations which are members 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), operated at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The United States has one vote out of 
35, therefore this Nation is merely par- 
ticipating in the division of the American 
markets between the 34 foreign “sweat- 
shop” labor nations. 


THE 1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


The markets of the United States are 
being divided among 34 foreign nation 
members through the simple expedient 
of a continual lowering of the duties and 
tariffs which normally represent the dif- 
ference between the effective foreign and 
American wages and the cost of doing 
business here and in the chief competi- 
tive nations on each product. 

CONGRESS TAKE BACK CONSTITUTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act will 
expire in June 1958. If it shall. not be ex- 
tended, then the constitutional responsi- 
bility for regulating our foreign trade 
and the national economy will revert to 
Congress under article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution; and the Tariff Commission, 
an agent of Congress, will then adjust 
the duties and tariffs on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition. 
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The flexible tariff will be adjusted to 
take the profit out of the foreign “sweat- 
shop” labor at the water’s edge.. Then 
American labor and American investors 
will be back in business. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to reemphasize some of the argu- 
ments which have been advanced and 
to repeat, to some extent, a few of the 
points I have heretofore made on the 
Senate floor with regard to the United 
States foreign-aid program. 

When the program was begun 9 years 
ago the advocates of it stated that the 
plan envisioned for Western Europe 
could be done for about $14 billion or 
$15 billion. As I demonstrated a few 
days ago, we spent in excess of $37 bil- 
lion in Western Europe, and we are still 
being asked for assistance and our plan- 
ners are seeing to it that aid in some 
way or other is being given. There is 
no end to it, and unless Congress takes a 
firm stand we will continue to drain our 
life blood. 

Mr. President, let us not make another 
mistake. The plan for the distribution 
-of aid which is proposed to be applied 
to the Near East is a new method, a 
new approach. As has been pointed out, 
most of the restrictions which have been 
heretofore imposed on countries which 
have received our assistance are going 
to be lifted so far as the Middle East is 
concerned. Although we have had a 
program there for some time which could 

- have been put into operation for the ask- 
ing, our planners could not obtain the 
consent of the host countries to meet 
our conditions. 

In 1954, when I was at Jidda, I saw 
thousands upon thousands of dollars’ 
worth of material stacked up in the 
United States Embassy compound, ma- 
terial which had been intended to be 
used in order to carry out a program, 
which was then in the offing, with King 
Saud of Arabia. But suddenly negotia- 
tions ended and the contract intended 
was not entered into. Why? Simply 
because the conditions which we sought 
to impose under the existing law were not 
acceptable to the ruler of Saudi Arabia. 
As a result, the machinery, the many tons 
of materials which were piled up in our 
compound at Jidda had to be crated and 
sent somewhere else, all at a great cost 
to us. Our eager beavers were so cer- 
tain that the program was going through 
that they wasted no time in shipping the 
necessary equipment. Quite afew Amer- 
icans and locals had been employed and 
we had to bear their expenses. 

Mr. President, our administrators have 
been trying for the past 4 or 5 years 
to inaugurate a foreign-aid program in 
Syria; but the Government of Syria has 
consistently and insistently refused. 
The Government’s answer was: “We do 
not want your aid because we do not 
propose to comply with the requirements 
which you propose to impose on us.” 
Syria offered to borrow money, but our 
planners refused to let her have funds 
at reasonable rates of interest. 

One of the purposes of the joint res- 
olution now under consideration is to 
start a brandnew program in that area, 
a program which is different from the 
types of programs which have been in 
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existence there for a number of years. 
An effort is being made to change the 
rules so that our planners can give away 
funds rather than loan them or make 
grants with a'few reasonable require- 
ments attached. To listen to some of 
the Members of the Senate, one would 
imagine that the United States had not 
spent a dollar in that area. Up to the 
present time we have spent in the same 
area in excess of $3,500,000,000. We 
have more available to spend there. But 
the recipients of our aid do not like the 
conditions we seek to impose. 

Consider, Mr. President, for instance, 
the furnishing of arms in that area—a 
most volatile and explosive area—where 
war can be started almost at the drop of 
a hat, because of the hatred existing be- 
tween the Israelis and the Arabs, without 
having the recipients to comply with ex- 
isting restrictions. And what are some 
of those restrictions? First, we desire to 
inspect the arms when in the hands of 
those who receive them to make certain 
that they are taken care of and to be cer- 
tain they will be used for the purposes in- 
tended. If the pending joint resolution 
as reported by the committees is enacted, 
the United States will not have the right 
to inspect and to determine how and 
under what conditions the arms will be 
used. Another restriction which previ- 
ously has been imposed is that the arms 
must be used by their recipients to fight 
for the establishment of a free world. 
That restriction will also be removed if 
the joint resolution as reported by the 
committees is enacted. Think of what 
might happen in that area if we pour in 
arms for the Israelis and the Arabs. We 
are going to be creating armed camps. 
Should we help one side more than the 
other, I can see Russia stepping in and 
offering arms to those who will pay for 
them. Mr. President, we are making 
trouble. 

Mr. President, let there be no mistake 
or misunderstanding. Enactment of the 
pending joint resolution, without inclu- 
sion of the Russell amendment, I re- 
peat, will mean the beginning in that 
area of a brand new program. As was 
pointed out a while ago, if we begin a 
new program in that area, we shall be 
compelled to do the same in other areas. 
In the past, our program was based on 
need; but today, in fact for some time, 
that no longer is true. Instead, today 
our program is based on what we give to 
one country as opposed to what we give 
to another. When I was in Bangkok, 
last September, I learned from reading 
some of the press reports which were 
translated for my benefit; and I also 
learned from talking to some of the off- 
cials there, that it does not pay for Thai- 
land, for instance, to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the United States at 
the United Nations, because Thailand is 
penalized if she does. 

The officials cited India as an illustra- 
tion. India has opposed us in the 
United Nations; India has seldom voted 
there with us; on the other hand Thai- 
land has consistently voted with us. 
However, it was pointed out to me that 
because Thailand voted with us in the 
United Nations, she is receiving less aid 
than India has received, and that is be- 


‘cause India has voted against us. 
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Such 
an argument is nonsense, but yet it 
registers with many of the peoples of 
that area. Many of our so-called 
friends believe that we should reward 
them in direct proportion to the way 


‘they cooperate with us in our attempts 


to maintain world peace. 

Mr. President, I will again and again 
repeat, if the joint resolution as reported 
by the committees is enacted, it will 
mean the beginning of a brandnew pro- 
gram in that area; and the good Lord 
knows that financially and economically 
we cannot stand such a program. 

As I pointed out some time ago, when 
speaking on the floor of the Senate, 
when our national debt was only $267 
billion, it would require 47 years of the 
time of every Member of the Senate to 
count that debt, if each Senator were 
to count at the rate of two $1 bills a 
second, or one hundred and twenty $1 
bills per minute, and if he worked con- 
tinuously, without stopping for anything 
at all, for 24 hours a day if all would 
work with equal speed. Imagine that, 
Mr. President. That process would re- 
quire 96 of us to work 47 years to count 
our national debt. As I also pointed 
out, if we were to take the dollar bills 
and attach one to the other, and make 
a ribbon of them, the ribbon would go 
around the world 1,000 times, or it would 
reach the moon 250 times. 

Mr. President, during the 20 years. I 
have been a Member of the Senate, the 
carrying charge on our public debt alone 
has reached the total amount which was 
appropriated by Congress in 1937 to op- 
erate all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. President, any man with 
common sense should know that we 
cannot continue indefinitely on that 
road and expect to maintain our way of 
life. 

If any Member of this body wishes to 
cause a saving in our foreign aid pro- 
gram, now is the time to start; because 
if we consent to the inauguration of the 
program now proposed, we shall he 
establishing new rules and regulations 
as to how the money is to be spent; we 
are broadening the program instead of 
contracting it; and if we do that for the 
countries of the Middle East, we shall be 
called upon to do likewise for every 
other country, lest we incur their hatred 
and displeasure. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe it 
to be incumbent upon us, if we are 
desirous of beginning to taper off our 
foreign aid, to start to do so by voting for 
the Russell amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a few minutes. Unfor- 
tunately, I have been at home, ill, during 
the last 3 days, with intestinal influenza. 
That enforced absence gave me a chance 
to do a great deal of thinking. 

It seems to me that possibly I am in as 
good a position to discuss this matter, 
particularly the proposed economic aid, 
as is any other Member of the Senate, 
because 1 year ago I voted against the 
appropriation in which the $200 million 
was provided. 

For the past 12 years I have repeatedly 
been very, very critical of our foreign- 
aid programs. I have voted against 
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. many of them. I have not-been particu- 
larly critical of the principle involved, 
namely, that of having our Nation try to 
help other nations. My criticism has 
been, chiefly, of the method. 

As my colleagues know, for many years 
I have been insisting that any foreign 
aid provided by the United States should 
be placed on a loan basis, and that our 
Military Establishment—in other words, 
the Department of Defense—should be 
allowed to handle the military phases of 
our foreign aid under the budget for the 
military branch of our Government. 

If that were done—if those in charge of 
the Department of Defense felt they 
should spend X amount of money and 
that they should have X number of 
bases scattered around the world—that 
decision would be their responsibility. 
The responsibility should be theirs, be- 
cause if we go to war we shall have to 
depend upon them to defend the country. 

I have urged that the economic aid be 
placed on a loan basis. A year ago, in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
offered an amendment: providing that 
foreign aid be placed on a loan basis, to 
be handled through the Export-Import 
Bank. So I am in a sound position to 
discuss the pending issue, it seems to me. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Indiana yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr: BARRETT. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Indiana for the excel- 
lent statement he is making. 

Let me say that I, too, voted against 
the mutual aid bill a year ago. . . 

I may say to the Senator from In- 


. Giana that the senior Senator from Idaho 


iMr. DworsHak] and the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. CAsE] have 
joined me in sponsoring an amendment 
which provides that $100 million of the 
$200 million shall be expended under 
conditions requiring repayment of the 
principal by the nations receiving it, 
under such terms as the President may 
determine. 

The Senator from Indiana well knows 
that the testimony given before the com- 
mittees was to the effect that approxi- 
mately one-half of the $200 million 
would be expended for military assist- 
ance and approximately one-half would 
be expended for economic aid. - 

The purpose of our amendment is to 
provide that the principal sum of the 
economic aid shall be covered by loans 
and shall be used by the President under 
such terms as he may direct. It seems 
to me that with such an amendment in- 
cluded in the joint resolution, we shall 


be attaching some strings to the $850 


million which was made available a year 
ago in the Mutual Security Act, whereas 
the pending amendment of the senior 
Senator from Georgia to the committee 
amendment does not attack the problem 
in the way in which we believe it should 
be attacked. 


of State does not like the idea. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the able 
Senator for his contribution. 

As I have said, I have been attempting 
to put economic aid on a loan basis and 
to have the administration of military 
aid placed in the hands of our Military 
Establishment. I am a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I sat 
through the executive hearings on the 
Middle East policy. I listened to many 
of the speeches. I think I have read 
practically all of them. 

I shall vote for the resolution, and I 
shall tell my colleagues why I shall vote 
for it. I shall vote for it because I am 
trying to be realistic. It is not because 
I like the idea. I am certain the Presi- 
dent does not like the idea, but he feels 
it is in the best interests of the United 
States to do it. I am sure the Secretary 
I am 
sure no one relishes or likes the idea that 
we must take this action. But I am be- 
ing realistic, and I say in this instance 
we are dealing with a situation as it ex- 
ists, rather than one I personally would 
like to see exist. 

I have done the best I could, during the 
past 12 years, since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, to warn this body and 
the country that we were doing many 
things which would eventually get us 
into trouble. I believe nobody else has a 
better record than I have in that respect. 
Nevertheless, we have done many of 
these things anyway. So today I think 
we must be realistic. 
~ Iam only trying to be factual. Let us 
review together what has happened dur- 
ing the past 12 years in the matter of 
assistance to foreign countries. I do not 
know that I can remember all that has 
been done, but I shall try. 

We started with lend-lease. Then we 
gave to Britain, as I recall, 50 destroyers 
in World War II. Under. the adminis- 
trations of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Tru- 
man the national debt rose to $275 bil- 
lion. - It was Mr. Truman who advocated 
the Greece-Turkey loan. It was Mr. 
Truman who advocated the Marshall 
plan. It was Mr. Truman who advo- 
cated the point 4 plan. It was under 
Mr. Truman’s administration that we 
spent and gave away an amount I have 
heard estimated as being anywhere from 
$55 billion up to $91 billion. It was the 
war, and the threat of war, and the giv- 
ing away of all that money, that built up 
the $275-billion debt. 

I believe it was under Mr. Truman that 
we entered into the agréement ‘with 
NATO, an agreement with the Western 
European nations that if they were at- 
tacked, we would go to their rescue mili- 
tarily, and if we were attacked, they 
would come to our rescue. We have such 
an agreement today with 43 nations 
throughout the world. We must be real- 
istic. I believe we must do what the 
President is asking us to do in the present 
instance, or cancel the agreements we 
have with the 43 nations, because I do 
not believe we shall be able to defend or 
help defend those 43 nations if we lose 
the Middle East. 

I presume I shall never be a good poli- 
tician, for the reason that I do not know 
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how to beat around the bush when I talk. 
However, it seems to me, and I believe 
my facts are correct, we have not any 
choice but to do whatever is necessary 
in order to keep the Communists from 
taking over the oil of the Middle East. 
If the Communists should take over the 
Middle East oil, we would not be able to 
defend Western Europe. We would lose 
the cold war, and we would lose a hot 
war. We have already entered into 
agreements with the 43 nations. We 
have already spent $55 billion. We have 
given it away to Western Europe to en- 
able them to prepare to defend them- 
selves against Russia. 

The only place from which the Western 
European nations can get for any pe- 
riod of time the oil which they must have 
is the Middle East. Shall we throw to 
the winds the $55 billion investment we 
have made in Western Europe? Shall we 
say to the 43 nations we have agreed to 
defend, “We are going to let you down’’? 

Western Europe cannot live without oil 
from the Middle East. This is not a 
matter of oil companies. I am not in- 
terested in the oil companies as such. 
The oil companies could lose all the oil in 
the Middle East, and probably the loss 
could not be found in their financial 
statements. I am not disturbed about 
the oil of the King of Saudi Arabia, be- 
cause he could get along without the oil. 
But I am interested in the oil from the 
standpoint of its use by tractor owners, 
car owners, truck owners, and diesel en- 
gine owners in Western Europe. 

Western Europe has been denied Mid- 
dle East oil only for a few weeks’ time, 
and we have had to supply them oil from 
the United States to a large extent. I 
believe we are supplying them with 80 
percent of their oil. I do not know how 
long we can continue to supply Europe 
with oil, because I do not know what the 
oil reserves of the United States are, and 
nobody else knows. But I do know that 
if we must continue to supply Europe 
with oil, it will cost every American auto- 
mobile and tractor owner more money 
for his gasoline, crude oil, and diesel 
oil. When the oil arrives in Western 
Europe the price will be vastly increased. 
The price will be so high that it will force 
automobile and tractor owners to lay 
aside their automobiles and tractors, 
Western Europe will be so weakened that 
it will allow the mortal enemy to move in. 
We may as well call a spade a spade. 

I am interested in this question from 
the practical standpoint. I have been 
against give-aways. I think the foreign- 
aid program has been handled wrongly. 
It should have been handled on a more 
practical basis. Even if it had been, I 
do not believe so much money should 
have been spent. However, knowing 
what has happened throughout the 
world, knowing the mistakes which have 
been made, how can my colleagues who 
say that it was perfectly honest and 
right, proper and practical to have en- 
tered into these arrangements with 43 
other nations, now contend that the 
resolution should be rejected? 

If we had a map before us, we would 
be able to see that Russia is surrounded 
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by nations with whom we have agree- 
ments or treaties to defend. in. case 
they. are attacked, except for the small 
Middle East countries. What were those 
who voted for the original program 
thinking about when they put $55 bil- 
lion or $91 billion—whatever the figure 
may have been—into Western Europe 
and failed to enter into agreements with 
the small Middle Eastern countries, and 
failed to give them at least $10. billion 
of the $55 billion or $91 billion? They 
knew the Middle East had the oil. We 
knew that the world is dependent on 
oil. We knew that Western Europe 
could not defend itself against an enemy 
unless it had oil. We know today that 
Western Europe is using up its military 
reserve supply of gasoline. 

Think of the situation in the world to- 
day. Think of all the money, all the 
effort, and all the time we have invested 


in giveaways to foreign nations. We 
have almost bankrupted our own 
Nation. 


Now we have reached the point at 
which we know Western Europe cannot 
defend itself unless it has oil. We know 
that we cannot indefinitely supply oil 
from the United States. We know that 
even though we could supply the oil 
from the United States, Western Europe 
does not have the dollars with which to 
buy the oil. We would either have to 
lend them dollars, give them dollars, or 
permit them to sell goods in the United 
States to earn the dollars. 

So why are we arguing about $200 mil- 
lion, which was authorized and appro- 
priated last year? Again, I do not like 
the idea. I do not know what we were 
thinking about. I wish we had been more 
consistent in years gone by. 

Perhaps other Senators have a set of 
facts which I do not have. Perhaps there 
are certain facts or situations which I 
do not understand. 

I will go along with the effort to cut 
down foreign aid, and I shall continue to 
do so. But I feel that I owe it to myself 
and to my own conscience to bring to the 
attention of the Senate and the country 
the situation as I see it with respect to 
oil. 

Whether we like it or not, we must be 
realistic. We cannot live, we cannot pro- 
tect ourselves, and we cannot protect our 
friends, unless we have sufficient oil to 
make gasoline and to develop power. 
There is no use in trying to make any- 
thing else out of the problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators, to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND HIS TWILIGHT 


Mr. O7MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
came to the floor today without any in- 
tention of speaking again on the pend- 
ing joint resolution. But I find, from 
telephone communications, from per- 
sonal conversations with other Members 
of the Senate, and from reading the 
speeches which they have delivered, 
that this body has never been so deeply 
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concerned-over any question as it is with 
respect to the request which is made of 
us. The speech of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] is an indication of 
the deep patriotic concern which Mem- 
bers of the Senate have with respect to 
this question. I know of no Member of 
the Senate on either side of the aisle who 
is motivated by a mere desire to make 
partisan capital or personal capital 
against the President. or the Secretary of 
State. But every.Member of the Con- 
gress knows that we are dealing with a 
constitutional question which is deeper 
by far than any issue which has been be- 
fore Congress since the Federal Union 
was preserved. 

Senators cite previous occasions, from 
the beginning of our Government, when 
the President of the United States has 
directed the use of armed forces outside 
the continental United States. Those 
occasions are used as proof that the 
President has the power to authorize 
war without the consent of the Congress. 


UNPRECEDENTED REQUEST 


The argument is not a sound one, be- 
cause here we have an unusual situation. 
Never before has a President of the 
United States asked the Congress to au- 
thorize the use of armed forces of this 
country at the request of a foreign na- 
tion. I had great difficulty in the be- 
ginning in seeking to have written into 
the joint resolution a provision that 
our armed services could be employed 
only in consonance with the Constitu- 
tion of the Unted States. But the coun- 
try is not aware of what happened. The 
newspapers paid little attention to what 
happened. 

I testified before the joint meeting of 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
pointed out that the proposal was to al- 
low foreign nations to send American 
boys into military action, and that there 
was no mention of the constitutional 
power of the Congress to declare war. I 
asked members of the committees to 
point out a single instance in which Con- 
gress had ever tolerated, or any Presi- 
dent had ever requested, the power to 
send armed forces into military con- 
flict at his discretion when a foreign na- 
tion asked that it be done. 


NOTIFY DRAFT BOARDS 


I say to Senators, “Please notify the 
draft boards in your community that 
they may be calling into the armed serv- 
ices boys who, in a few months, or 
within a year, may be carrying their 
military equipment in the Middle East 
because a foreign nation requests it and 
the President agrees, even though the 
Congress has not declared war.” 

When I proposed an amendment to 
the effect that the action of the Presi- 
dent and the commitment of our armed 
services under the joint resolution should 
be in consonance with the Constitution 
of the United States, I thought that 
would be sufficient to convince Members 
of the Senate and the executive depart- 
ment that it should be done. 

When my amendment was adopted on 
the floor of the Senate, after the com- 
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mittee had rejected it, how many news- 
papers told their readers, so that the 
boys who were about to be drafted might 
know, that on that very day the De- 
partment of State wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], in- 
dicating that the State Department was 
opposed to the amendment? 

I inserted that letter in the RECORD 
after the vote was taken. It reads, in 
part: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, February 28, 1957. 

The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The staff of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has re- 
quested the comments of the Department 
of State on two amendments proposed by 
Senator O’MAHONEY to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, as reported by the joint committees. 
Our comments are as follows: 

1. Senator O’MAaHONEY’s amendment to 
strike “the Charter of the United Nations” 
from the proviso at the end of section 2 and 
to substitute instead the words “the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

This proposal would seem to be both un- 
necessary and undesirable. It is unneces- 
sary to provide that the action of the Presi- 
dent should be “consonant with * * * the 
Constitution of the United States” since pre- 
sumably the legislation is intended to au- 
thorize only constitutional actions and Con- 
gress is entitled to assume that the Presi- 
dent can be depended upon to act in accord 
with the Constitution which he is sworn to 
uphold and defend. 


DANGEROUS PRESUMPTION 


How can we dare to act upon the pre- 
sumption that only constitutional ac- 
tion will be taken, when it is clear that 
the State Department was opposed to 
my amendment? However, when it 
rapidly became apparent that no Sena- 
tor on the floor was willing to vote 
against inserting my amendment, the 
telephone lines from the State Depart- 
ment began to burn; and the word came 
that the amendment was acceptable to 
Secretary Dulles. 

We all know that after the resolution 
is passed it will have to go to conference 
with the House of Representatives, 
which passed the joint resolution in 
practically the form in which it was 
originally presented. 
` Our two committees were so disturbed 
by the authority being given to the 
President of the United States in the 
joint resolution passed by the House, 
that they spent weeks taking testimony, 
and they finally rewrote it. 

I had put before the committees the 
suggestion that none of the $200 million 
which was to be expended by the Presi- 
dent in his own discretion, free from 
any limitations contained in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, should be spent 
without prior submission to Congress of 
complete information with respect to 
such expenditure. 

- The committees did not adopt my 
amendment, but they did write language 
into the joint resolution which was in- 
tended, in part, at least, to obtain the 
objective I had in mind. I am grateful 
for their action in doing so. The reso- 
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lution: was improved when it was pro- 
vided in section 3: 

None of the additional authorization con- 
tained in this section shall be used until 
15 days after the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and, when military assistance is in- 
volved, the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have been furnished a report showing 
the object of the proposed use, the country 
for the benefit of which such use is intended, 
and the particular appropriation or appro- 
priations for carrying out the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
from which the funds are proposed to be 
derived. 

RESTRAINING HAND 

That was an improvement. It was a 
restraining hand by Congress upon the 
expenditure of public funds. But the 
language is still a little vague; it is still 
a little indeterminate. As I said yester- 
day or the day before, we are not dealing 
with $200 million of appropriated funds 
under the Mutual Security Act; we are 
dealing with $400 million additional 
which the President in his message 
frankly told the Senate and House it 
would be his intention to ask for; and 
we are setting a precedent. 

When my amendment, designed to 
make a bow to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the power of Con- 
gress thereunder, after being rejected by 
the committee, then rejected by the State 
Department, and then accepted by Secre- 
tary Dulles in a telephone message, was 
adopted by a vote of 82 to 0, we began to 
hear the voices of those who said, in tones 
of ridicule, “Why, every bill the Congress 
passes is supposed to be constitutional.” 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL ACTS 


Who does not know that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has time and 
time again asserted that acts passed by 
the Congress were unconstitutional? I 
was a Member of the Senate when the 
NRA decision was handed down by the 
Supreme Court, holding that the legisla- 
tion which Congress had passed at that 
time, for the purpose of stopping the de- 
pression, was unconstitutional. I re- 
member when in order to wage war 
against the economic depression, the 
President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, a great man and a great 
President, asked Members of Congress to 
vote for some of the bills he proposed— 
and I particularly recall those with re- 
spect to the Department of Agriculture— 
regardless of whether or not they were 
considered to be constitutional. Con- 
gress yielded at that time and passed the 
bills. They were unconstitutional. Con- 
gress had to devise new and different 
bills to solve the question. 

FLESH AND BLOOD 


Mr. President, we are not dealing with 
agriculture; we are not dealing with 
crops and the prices of crops; we are 
dealing with the flesh and blood of the 
men who constitute our armed services. 
That is the reason why there is so much 
concern here, and that is the reason why 
today I venture to trespass upon the 
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time of the Senate to discuss the light- 
hearted way in which some Members 
have spoken about the presumption that 
the laws passed by Congress are consti- 
tutional. That is the important fact 


which ought to be conveyed to every con- 


stituent of every Member of this body. 
A man may go into-the courts as an-in- 
dividual citizen to test the constitution- 
ality of- an act which affects his econom- 
ic welfare, but Iam unaware of a method 
by which he can go into court to test the 
action of a President of the United States 
who has violated the Constitution of the 
United States by sidetracking the Con- 
gress. 

The books are full of cases of this kind. 
I might recall to the attention of my 
western friends from the mining areas 
of the United States that Congress long 
ago enacted a law to enable miners to es- 
tablish mining claims. That law was on 
the statute books and had been followed 
for many years. It was followed in the 
State of Nevada from which comes the 
able Senator who now presides over this 
body with such ability and charm [Mr. 
BIBLE]. Our States in the West were 
built on this very law, passed by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President of the 
United States, under the Constitution, 
which provides that the Constitution and 
treaties of the United States are the su- 
preme law of the land. 

Because the executive branch of the 
Government wanted to change that min- 
ing law, but was unable to secure the ap- 
proval of Congress, the then President of 
the United States, William Howard Taft, 
issued an Executive order by which all 
the lands which Congress had made sub- 
ject to the filing of mining claims in 
many areas where there was oil were 
withdrawn. i 

I see the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] pass by. I applaud him 
again for his statement that the language 
in the resolution is not satisfactory and 
is not clear. The Senator is moved by 
the same motive which I think actuates 
every other Senator, namely, we hesitate 
to do a thing which would lose face for 
the President in dealing with foreign re- 
lations. 

AMENDMENTS TO CLARIFY 

But I say to the Senator, to the Senate, 
to the Secretary of State, and to the 
President, that the way to avoid that is 
to suggest amendments to the resolution 
which will make it clear. Then they will 
not be playing with the lives of the boys 
whose numbers are coming up before the 
draft boards all across the country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Rather than to embar- 

rass the President before the world, will 
we not, by voting against the resolution, 
demonstrate to the world what we mean 
by a constitutional system of checks and 
balances? 
` Mr. OY-MAHONEY. We will be show- 
ing to the world that this is a representa- 
tive government and what we can do 
when war is undertaken at the request 
of unnamed and unknown foreign na- 
tions anywhere in the Middle East. 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that much of the argument we 
have heard from some of our colleagues 
throughout this debate about protecting 
the President and seeing to it that he is 
not embarrassed, amounts, in fact; to an 
admission on the part of those Senators 
that they are willing to abdicate their 
clear constitutional duty in order to pro- 
tect from-embarrassment the President 
who has sent to us a resolution which is 
unconstitutional? 

FREE GOVERNMENT AT HOME 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am compelled to 
say that Iam in sympathy with what the 
Senator from Oregon has just said. But 
I feel very deeply that these Senators are 
troubled, and that if this matter is placed 
before them in the clearest possible man- 
ner—I am not. the first to try to do it— 
they will realize that they are asking us 
to defend free government abroad while 
we are destroying it at home. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’PMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming if 
he does not interpret this resolution as 
undertaking to authorize the President 
of the United States to commit the 
Armed Forces of the United States to of- 
fensive warfare as distinguished from 
defensive warfare, in the Middle East. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if in his judgment the Consti- 
tution of the United States does not con- 
template that before the United States 
is committed: to offensive warfare, the 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives 
shall pass upon the question whether 
the facts warrant the United States en- 
gaging in offensive warfare. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Personally, I have 
no doubt about it, and I want to show 
the Senate before I conclude today pre- 
cisely what is proposed to us by the 
words of Secretary Dulles himself. 

_ Before the Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks me another question I wish to 
say, before I forget it, because I have 
skipped over it, that I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that the telephone 
communications which have come from 
the State Department do not represent 
the purpose of the State Department as 
expressed by the Assistant Secretary, 
who, on the 28th of February last, sent a 
letter to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee condemning my 
amendment making reference to the 
Constitution. 

Why should a Secretary of State, or 
anyone in the Department of State, say 
that a mere mention of the Constitution 
in the resolution is undesirable, if it is 
not their will and intention to disre- 
gard it? 

. Mr. ERVIN. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming for 
yielding, and I ask him to yield for one 
final question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator this 
question: If Congress passes this reso- 
lution, will not Congress be abdicating 
its authority to declare war? 
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SACRIFICE OF POWER 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have said it over 
and over again, but I will go further 
and say to the young men of draft age 
that if Congress passes the resolution as 
it is now written, the use of those boys 
in the armed services will never again 
be protectible by the Congress of the 
United States, because we shall have 
sacrificed the superior power to legislate 
which the Constitution gave the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
think that the people of the United States 
are entitled to have the benefit of the 
collective judgment of the 96 Senators 
and of the 435 Representatives of the 
United States before any commitment to 
offensive warfare is made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. It seems to me 
that nobody under heaven can contend 
to the contrary. Representative gov- 
ernment will be gone when that is the 
practice. I will prove that, as I have 
said, out of the mouth of the Secretary 
of State. The Secretary was testifying 
before the meeting of the Committees on 
Foreign Relations and. Armed Services 
and was being interrogated by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
The date was January 25, 1957, and the 
Secretary’s testimony, which I shall read, 
appears on page 307 of the hearings: 

Senator Lonc. I was under the impression 
that the State Department spoke for the 
President in this matter, and that you are 
testifying here as his spokesman, that you 
are reflecting his views and what the Presi- 
dent feels about this matter. 


- I hope the Members of the Senate will 
_ listen, now, to these words of the Secre- 
tary of State. I hope that those who 
occupy seats in the gallery as the guests 
of the Senate will also listen to these 
words, because they come from the very 
lips of the spokesman of the President: 

Secretary DULLES. On the general philos- 
ophy of acting with or without congressional 
sanction, the attitude of Presidents has his- 
torically differed. 


Tf it be true, as the Secretary of State 
tells us, that the attitude of Presidents 
on the question of the power to send our 
troops overseas has historically differed, 
how can anyone deny that I am speaking 
the truth when I say that the time has 
come for us to make no doubt about the 
matter that the precedent from now on 
shall be that the President must act with 
the sanction of Congress, and not with- 
out it? 

The Secretary continues by saying: 

And I think it is fair to say that in the 
light of my judgment, at least, whatever the 
constitutional view may be, President 
Eisenhower is very reluctant to use the 
Armed Forces of the United States in a way 
which could engage the United States in 
war unless he has the authority of the Con- 
gress. 

That is a laudable position for the 
President to take. But is not the posi- 
tion of the President merely that he is 
asking for an advance approval of some 
action he is going to take in the future? 
When, where, and how, is something 
which is nowhere explained in the reso- 
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lution or in the report of the commit- 
tees. Is this not an approval—and au- 
thorization—in advance? Of course it 
is. The Secretary goes on to say: 

And I think, frankly, that the President, 
President Eisenhower, is more scrupulous, 
holds that view more strongly, perhaps, than 
some other Presidents have done. 

WHY NO AMENDMENT? 


If it be true that there has been a 
variation in the opinions of the Presi- 
dents, and if it be true that President 
Eisenhower is scrupulous to have the 
approval of Congress, then why does not 
the Department of State send to Con- 
gress, in black and white, a written 
amendment which will make it positively 
certain that neither the President of the 
United States nor the Secretary of State 
is asking for a blank check for the future 
use of the Armed Forces in the defense 
of the area of the Middle East? 

Bear in mind that the resolution and 
the report, throughout their texts, speak 
not of nations but of an area—the area 
of the Middle East, an area which no 
one has defined. They go even further, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin! points out to me, and sometimes 
refer to the “general area.” That may 
take us north of the Black Sea, beyond 
the Caspian Sea, and up the Volga River. 
It might take us all the way across North 
Africa. It might even take us to the 
Aswan Dam. The Secretary proceeds: 

There is, and always has been, I think, an 
area under our Constitution which is not 
wholly clear, and where there is a sort of 
a twilight zone, and within that twilight 
zone different Presidents often take different 
approaches; and I think that is an historical 
fact, and that it influences the situation, 
irrespective of the views of one or another 
lawyer as to what is the precise constitu- 
tional position. 


The Secretary of State has told us 
exactly where we are: we are in the 
twilight zone. He said it. Does the 
President know he said it? 

TWILIGHT ZONE 


Let the newspapers tell the world that 
Secretary Dulles, testifying before the 
joint committees, made it clear to the 
committees and to Congress: 

There is and always has been, I think, an 
area under our Constitution which is not 
wholly clear, and where there is a sort of 
a twilight zone; and within that twilight 
zone, different Presidents often take dif- 
ferent approaches. 


What approach is the present Presi- 
dent of the United States taking in this 
twilight zone, which we all know exists? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
from Oregon pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was about to say 
to my colleagues that we cannot fail 
by our votes to express our belief, when 
we undertake to join in an authoriza- 
tion to use the Armed Forces of the 
United States, that there shall be no 
twilight zone, and that the Commander 
in Chief should not hold his purposes 
in secret, but should tell us where he is 
leading the soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
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who wear our uniform. Are not they 
entitled to know what the twilight zone 
of which Secretary Dulles speaks? Mr. 
President, a reading of this document 
makes it almost clear. I say “almost,” 
because I like to give the Secretary of 
State an opportunity to answer. Dare 
he answer? Will he answer after we 
have finished? I should like to ask him: 
“Secretary Dulles, tell us, pray, are you 
operating in a twilight zone? Do you 
want to drag us in after you? Let us 
know what you have in mind, before 
you expect the Senate to vote for this 
resolution.” 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has asked what is 
the position of the administration’ re- 
garding the twilight zone. The Senator 
from Wyoming recalls, does he not, that 
the Secretary of State—presumably 
speaking for the President—refused to 
accept an amendment under which the 
President would be obliged to come be- 
fore the Congress, before he sent Ameri- 
can troops to their death in the Middle 
East, and request congressional approval, 
based upon the facts then existing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know the Sen- 
ator from Oregon made such a proposal 
before the committees when the Secre- 
tary of State was testifying there, and 
I know the Secretary of State regarded 
that proposal as undesirable. 

Mr. MORSE. Next, let me ask whetker 
the Senator from Wyoming recalls that 
I also asked the Secretary of State, who 
I presume was the spokesman for the 
President of the United States, whether 
he would accept an amendment to the 
effect that if the emergency were so great 
that, in view of the time factor, the 
President could not wait for the 20 
minutes required to travel from the 
White House to the Congress, to present 
the facts to the Congress, or could not 
wait for the 24 hours required to have 
the Congress convene in special session— 
and today 24 hours are sufficient for that, 
in view of modern methods of trans- 
portation 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President; on 
that point let me say that on one day 
the Vice President of the United States 
was in this Chamber, and the next day 
he was in Africa, on the Gold Coast. But 
now we are talking about a journey only 
from the White House to the Capitol. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

I desire to be fair to the administration 
and to its intentions. Sometimes time is 
of the essence. So I asked whether the 
Secretary of State would accept an 
amendment to the effect that if the Pres- 
ident had to order the troops into action 
first, he would then be required to come 
before the Congress and present the facts 
which he believed justified his course of 
action, and request congressional ap- 
proval or disapproval. However, the 
Secretary of State rejected that pro- 
posal. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can reach only one conclusion; 
namely, that the present President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
refused to accept such an amendment 
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which would place that check upon him. 
From that circumstance others can draw 
any conclusion they may wish; but the 
conclusion I draw is that under this joint 
resolution, Dwight D. Eisenhower does 
not want to be controlled by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall proceed with the reading of the 
argument the Secretary of State has 
made regarding the necessity for the 
action the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and I have been urging ever since 
this matter came before the Senate. I 
turn now to page 308 of the hearings. 
The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
brought up the action taken by Presi- 
dent Truman in sending troops to Korea. 
Secretary Dulles responded as follows: 

Senator, I hope the resolution is not going 
to get bogged down into a constitutional 
discussion as to whether or not President 
Truman was justified in sending American 
troops into Korea. It would take a long 
while to settle that one; and, indeed, nothing 
that the Congress can do can itself settle 
it except as an expression of opinion. 

NO RESPONSE 


Of course the Secretary of State was 
correct in that answer; but he was not 
responding to the question asked by the 
Senator from Louisiana, as the Senator 
from Louisiana immediately explained. 
The Senator from Louisiana then said: 

All I am asking you, Mr. Secretary, is to 
answer a question that previous Secretaries 
had to answer, and that is, what is the power 
of the President to send forces outside of the 
United States? 

If you do not.care to answer the question, 
you can just tell me, and I will go on to the 
next question. 


Then the Secretary of State made a 
statement which amounts to four para- 
graphs, which also are to be found on 
pages 308 and 309 of the hearings. In 
order to save time, I shall read only the 
third paragraph, inasmuch as the first 
two were designed, it seems to me, to 
enable the Secretary of State to get his 
thoughts settled, so that he would make 
an acceptable record. This is the third 
paragraph: 

And when you contemplate action which 
may involve a major war, the President feels, 
President Eisenhower feels, rightly or 
wrongly, that he does not want to assume 
the sole responsibility in that respect; and 
also, which is a very practical matter, that 
a good many people abroad who are not ex- 
perts on the United States Constitution, are 
impressed far more if the Congress has 
spoken and it is not just the President. 

“WE DO NOT KNOW” 


So there the Secretary of State told us 
that President Eisenhower does not want 
to assume the sole responsibility for this 
action. What is the aetion, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Will some member of the com- 
mittees tell me what the action is? It is, 
an action based upon a contingency at 
sometime in the future; namely, that 
some foreign nation may ask the Presi- 
dent to send our troops into action. Is 
that the manner in which the Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed services 
of the United States should request the 
authority of Congress? 'The President 
is requesting blank-check authority. 
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The President says-to Congress, “I want. 
your cooperation: Here, sign on the 
dotted line. We do not know what we 
are going to do. We do not even know 
how we are going to spend the money. 


We do not know where or how or when 


we are going to spend the lives of Ameri- 
can soldiers, sailors, marines, and air- 
men. We do not know.” 

Mr. President, under the Constitution 
of the United States the Congress has 
the right to know; the people have the 
right to know. 

Now I read from rage 309: 

Senator Lone. In your judgment, did Pres- 
ident Truman have any right to send Ameri- 
can forces or any power to send American 
forces into Korea? 

Secretary DULLES. I never studied that as a 
lawyer. 


In other words, he never had a case 
which required him to study that propo- 
sition as a lawyer. However, the answer 
to which the Senate is entitled is, not 
his answer as a lawyer, but his answer 
as the United States Secretary of State 
in charge of foreign relations. But the 
Secretary of State never studied it, he 
said; he does not know what the Presi- 
dent’s powers are. 

Now I read from page 310: 

Senator Lonc. And what I am asking you— 


He was still addressing the Secretary 
of State— 
is, does this state your position? Is this your 
opinion, or is this not your opinion? And 
if I understand your answer, your answer is 
“I haven’t even thought about these mat- 
ters.” Is that correct? 


Asked the Senator from Louisiana. 

Secretary Dulles responds: 

No, sir. I said I had not given a legal 
opinion, given legal thought as a lawyer, to 
the three cases you put tome. You put to 
me three concrete cases and asked me 
whether I thought in those particular cases 
the President had or had not the power. 

I said to you that as a constitutional 
lawyer, I never studied the question. 


Mr. President, what a spectacle to 
have a Secretary of State, who urges us 
to act promptly, speedily, without 
thought, upon emotions, confess that he 
never studied these matters of the Presi- 
dent’s power as Commander in Chief. 
Is this record not sufficient in itself to 
condemn the resolution until the Secre- 
tary answers the question? 

CHALLENGE TO ANSWER 


Mr. President, I challenge him now to 
answer those questions for the Senate 
before we vote. It is idle to put the pres- 
sure on. It is idle to say, “Oh, stand by 
the President. Don’t let him lose face 
abroad. What will the world think of us 
if we state honestly what our views are?” 

That is no way to conduct the foreign 
relations of the United States, and cer- 
tainly that is no way for the Senate of 
the United States, which has been given 
the power to ratify the treaties of the 
United States, to act. This body itself 
has a share in international policy. It 
is being denied to us, and if it is denied 
now, when the question that arises is one 
which, as Secretary Dulles himself has 
admitted, is in the twilight zone, then I 
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have no hesitation in saying, my friends, 
you will never get out of the twilight 
zone. 

Do Senators think it is possible that a 
Secretary of State could not have given 
thought to these matters? He may have 
forgotten what he said on a previous oc- 
casion. He may have forgotten what he 
told foreign nations in Europe. He may 
have forgotten what he said in a special 
document issued by the Department of 
State. 

I hold in my hand, under the imprint 
of the Department of State and the seal 
of the United States, a document entitled 
“Nine-Power Conference, London, Sep- 
tember 28—October 3, 1954. Reprint from 
the Department of State Bulletin.” On 
page 523 of this document, which, of 
course, is an extract from a more com- 
prehensive Department of State bulle- 
tin, I read from the statement of the 
United States Secretary of State, the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, at the 
fourth plenary meeting, September 29, 
1954, at this Nine-Power Conference. 

SECRETARY FORGETS 


Of course, that was 214 years.ago, and. 
perhaps the Secretary cannot remember, 
but I am going to put it in the RECORD so 
that the Members of the Senate may 
know what was said and so that the Sec- 
retary of State may explain it tous. Re- 
member, we are dealing, Mr. President, 
with the flesh and blood of the citizens 
of the United States. We are dealing 
with the men and the women who go into 
our armed services, in patriotic response 
to the call of duty. This is no partisan 


" attack upon the Secretary. It will be so 


described, I know, by those who do not 
care to listen to what the Secretary said 
21% years ago, or interpret it side by side 
with what he said this year before the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services. 

I begin on page 523, second column, 
about the middle of the page: 


I should perhaps explain— 


This is an explanation, not to the Con- 
gress of the United States; this is an ex- 
planation to the Nine-Power Confer- 
ence— j 

I should perhaps explain that under our 
constitutional system the President of the 
United States is Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and, as 
such, has the right to determine their dis-- 
position. ; 
WHAT DID HE MEAN? 

What did the Secretary of State mean 
when he testified before the joint com- 
mittee that he never studied these mat- 
ters as a lawyer? He did not say he had 
never studied them as Secretary of State; 
he said he had never studied them as a 
lawyer. 

The law business of Sullivan & 
Cromwell probably never included any 
such problem as this, so he may not have 
studied them as a lawyer, but he was 
telling the Nine Power Conference what 
he thought: 

That is a right which cannot be impaired 
by action of the Congress. Also, while Con- 
gress has no authority to deprive the Presi- 
dent.of his right as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces to make such. disposition 
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of those forces as he believes to be in the 
interest of the security of the United States, 
it is equally the case that one President of 
the United States is not constitutionally able 
to bind his successors in this matter. 

` Each President of the United States comes 
into office enjoying the right to dispose of 
the Armed Forces of the United States as 
he thinks best serves the interests of the 
United States in accordance with the advice 
which he gets— 


From Congress? No. From 
Member of the Senate? No. From any 
committee of the Senate? No. From 
the people of the United States? No. 
That is not what the Secretary was talk- 
ing about. What he said in that con- 
nection was this: 

Each President of the United States comes 
into office enjoying the right to dispose of the 
Armed Forces of the United States as he 
thinks best serves the interests of the United 
States in accordance with the advice which 
he gets from his military advisers. 

SURRENDER TO GENERALS 


Are we going to bypass the power of 
Congress to declare war and turn it over 
to the generals who surround the Presi- 
dent of the United States? That is the 
question which must be answered before 
we can pose before the world as the 
champion of free government. Hereisa 
statement by the Secretary of State 
which cannot be misunderstood—that 
the President has the constitutional 
power to dispose of the armed services as 
he deems proper, upon the advice of his 
military advisers. 

I say to this body, to the Congress, and 
to the country that it was the purpose of 
the framers of the Constitution in mak- 
ing the President the Commander in 
Chief to make certain that military ad- 
visers would not have it in their power 
to declare war. They were thinking of 
the necessity of having a civilian Presi- 
dent, and they thought that George 
Washington, though a great general, was 
a civilian President. He resigned his 
commission as soon as he won the war. 
There is no question about that. He was 
a member of the Order of the Cincinnati. 
Everyone knows who Cincinnatus was. 
He was a Roman general who believed 
that the civilian authority in a republic 
was the superior authority. 

But that is a policy which Mr. Dulles 
has utterly forgotten. He tells us that 
the President and his military advisers 
will tell the mothers and fathers of 
America where their sons can be sent 
into conflict when some unknown, unde- 
scribed foreign nation calls, when the 
President deems it to be necessary. 

NO RULE 


. There is no rule. There is nothing to 
guide him except the advice of the mili- 
tary. I am happy to acknowledge that 
President Eisenhower has not always fol- 
lowed the advice of the military. They 
would have advised him to send our 
Armed Forces down into Indochina when 
the French were being attacked by the 
Communist. He would not do that. 
What has happened, that he is now will- 
ing to ask authority to send troops, in 
the words of the Secretary of State, “in 
accordance with the advice which he 
gets from his military advisers’’? 


any. 
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I continue reading from the Secre- 
tary’s statement: ; 

Therefore it is not constitutionally pos- 
sible for the United States by treaty, by law, 
or in any other way to make a legally bind- 
ing, fixed commitment to maintain any pre- 
determined quota of armed forces in any 
particular part of the world for any par- 
ticular period of time. 


That, of course, was an understand- 
able statement. He was telling the Nine- 
Power Conference that the President of 
the United States could not constitu- 
tionally, at the request. of the European 
nations, keep a quota of American 
armed forces in Europe to help them. 
If on the 29th of September 1954, Mr. 
Dulles thought that the President did not 
have the constitutional power, does it 
not become clear now why we are being 
asked to give advance authority, when 
we do not know the facts? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It would appear that 
the Secretary of State had studied that 
much of the constitutional problem in- 
volved, would it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not think he 
got the right answer. 

Mr. MORSE. At least he had studied 
it. 
Mr. O°’MAHONEY. He had studied it; 

yes. 

Mr. MORSE. He indicated to us in 
committee that he had not. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I say, good naturedly, 

„as an old teacher, that I never gave a 
very high grade to a student who studied 
only a small part of a problem. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Secretary of 
State is a good lawyer. 

The next paragraph of the statement, 
which is the last I shall read, is as 
follows: 

It is nevertheless possible for the President 
to define a policy which in his opinion makes 
it appropriate to maintain certain elements 
of the armed forces of the United States in 
certain areas in pursuance of that policy. 


Is he asking us to follow that opinion, 
that finding, that statement which he 
made to the Nine-Power Conference— 

It is nevertheless possible for the President 
to define a policy which in his opinion 
makes it appropriate to maintain certain ele- 
ments of the Armed Forces of the United 


States in certain areas in pursuance of that 
policy. 


Where is that policy? Where is the 
area? Where is the nation? Where are 
the boys going to serve? Did the Sec- 
retary of State ever consult the President 
about this interpretation of the power of 
the President? Is this the sort of posi- 
tion the President wishes to take? I do 
not believe it. I believe it is true that 
the President desires to work with the 
Congress, but I cannot read these ex- 
cerpts from the language of the Secre- 
tary of State and not come to the definite 
conclusion that he wants to have us 
establish a precedent never before under- 
taken by any President, whereby our 
armed services can be sent abroad at the 
demand of another nation. Surely this 
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is.an action which. we shall never, never 
take—or should I say that we should 
never take? 

ARMS RACE 

I say to my friends who believe in eco- 
nomic aid rather than military aid that 
I share their feeling. I have long felt 
that by shipping arms abroad into the 
hands of unknown governments, un- 
known military leaders, we are only pro- 
moting war. We are not working for 
peace.. We are only engaged in an arms 
race which may wreck the world. If we 
authorize this deployment of our armed 
forces in the Middle East, do we blind 
our eyes to the facts which are being 
given to us from official sources, sources 
which cannot be challenged, to the effect 
that the progress of Russia in building 
up its military power is steadily gaining 
upon us? 

We came out of the World War with 
the largest submarine fleet and the larg- 
est Air Force in all the world, and we 
were willing to use them for peace. Now 
we are reliably informed that Russia has 
more submarines than we have. We are 
advised that her airpower has been mag- 
nified over and over again in the years 
during which we have been following the 
leadership of Secretary Dulles. 

Do we not know that Soviet Russia has 
never abandoned its policy to conquer 
the world? Can anyone deny for a min- 
ute that if we commit our forces in the 
Middle East, we are only helping Soviet 
Russia to prepare for the big cataclysm, 
world war III, which we want to avoid? 

Oh, the report comes to us with a 
pleasant title, one which appeals to the 
heart and to the sentiment of the people 
of the United States. I read the title 
from Report No. 70, 85th Congress, ist 
session. I give that number so that any- 
one who wants a copy of the report will 
know that by writing to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or by writing to 
his Senator or Representative, he may 
get a copy of the report. It is entitled 
“To Promote Peace and Stability in the 
Middle East.” 

Apparently we promote peace by mili- 
tary assistance; apparently we promote 
peace by promulgating a new doctrine of 
constitutional powers, under which the 
President may order the armed services 
wherever he pleases, provided only that 
a foreign nation in the general area of 
the Middle East shall ask for the assist- 
ance. 

SUBSTITUTES PRESIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. President, I feel as deeply on this 
subject as I have ever felt on any matter 
which has come before the Senate since 
I first became a Member of it, on the 1st 
day of January 1934. It rises above 
partisanship. It rises above personali- 
ties. It lies at the basis of the mainte- 
nance of government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, and substi- 
tutes government by the President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, knowing 
that the Senator is about to conclude his 
remarks, I do not want him to close with- 
out first giving me a minute to make a 
comment. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. I commend the Senator 
for the great argument he has made in 
the Senate against the resolution. I wish 
to say to him something I have never 
told him privately, and which I desire 
first to say to him publicly; namely, that 
the Senator from Wyoming, great lawyer 
that he is, has been one of my fountains 
of inspiration during my service in the 
Senate. 

I have followed the Senator from 
Wyoming in one great constitutional 
argument after another. As one who 
tries to be a student of government, I 
particularly wish to thank him for the 
leadership he has given the Senate dur- 
ing this historic debate. 

I fear that much of the weight of the 
Senator’s argument, and the unanswer- 
able premises he has advanced, are fall- 
ing pretty much on a Senate that has 
steeled itself to ignore the great consti- 
tutional issue involved in the resolution. 

However, I must say that when stu- 
dents of the future come to study this 
historic debate, the constitutional argu- 
ments of the Senator from Wyoming will 
stand out in all their crystal clearness 
and their unanswerability.. I thank him 
very much for the courage he has dis- 
played in the debate, in warning the 
Senate and the American people that, in 
considering the issue, we are confronted, 
unfortunately, with leaders, both in the 
executive branch of the Government and 
in the legislative branch, who are not 
giving heed to their constitutional re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. When I 
come to vote against the resolution, I 
shall know that I am voting to support 
the oath I took when I became a Member 
of the Senate, to sustain the Constitu- 
tion. The pending resolution cannot be 
reconciled with the Constitution. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
very kind. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Scorr 
in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Flanders Morton 
Allott Frear Mundt 
Anderson Goldwater Murray 
Barrett Gore Neely 

Beall Hayden Neuberger 
Bennett Hennings O’Mahoney 
Bible Hickenlooper Pastore 
Blakley Hill Payne 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bush | Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S. ©. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Scott 

Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Knowland Smith, Maine 
Church Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Clark Lausche Stennis 
Cooper ` Long Symington 
Cotton Magnuson Talmadge 
Curtis Malone Thurmond 
Dirksen Mansfield Thye 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Dworshak Martin, Pa, Wiley 
Eastland McClellan Williams 
Ellender Monroney Young 
Ervin Morse 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say, for the information. of 
the Senate, that I expect the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to 
speak for a very few minutes. Then I 
am very hopeful that we may have a 
quorum call and a vote on the Russell 
amendment. If we are able to accom- 
plish that, I assure the Senate, so far 
as I am able to protect them in this re- 
spect, that there will be no other yea- 
and-nay votes this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
has been indicated by the majority 
leader, I shall confine my remarks to 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from, Geor- 
gia for himself and on behalf of other 
Senators. I shall also refer to some of 
the press commentary relating to the 
delay in the Senate concerning the con- 
sideration of this all-important piece of 
proposed legislation. 

There are those who have said that 
the “Democratic Senate,” as the words 
are printed, was guilty of undue delay 
in the consideration of the Eisenhower 
resolution, or the Middle East resolu- 
tion. I am convinced that an effort has 
been made, through what are called 
background meetings and planted: sto- 
ries, to tell the American public that the 
resolution has been delayed beyond a 
reasonable time, and that the responsi- 
bility for the delay rests upon the leader- 
ship of the Senate, and, in particular, 
upon the Democratic membership of the 
Senate. 

Speaking only for myself, I think it is 
fair to state that the majority leader 
and, yes, the minority leader have both 
sought to expedite action on the reso- 
lution. 

Furthermore, whenever a request has 
been made for unanimous consent, Mem- 
bers of the Senate have exercised their 
prerogatives in either granting or not 
granting such consent. It is to be pre- 
sumed that when a Senator does not 
want to agree to a unanimous consent 
agreement, he has good reason for so do- 
ing and that his motives are not to be 
questioned. I feel that to indicate to 
the contrary would be doing a disservice 
to this body. 

In examining the Recorp, it will be 
found that the resolution was presented 
in a most unorthodox manner. I shall 
not burden my colleagues with a repe- 
tition of that unfortunate story. But 
prior to the delivery by the President 
of his message on January 5, concerning 
the situation in the Middle East, there 
had been for several days newspaper 
stories which carried the text, almost 
to the word, of the resolution which was 
ultimately presented. 

The President addressed Congress in 
extraordinary session on January 5 con= 
cerning the Middle East situation, prior 
to the delivery of his state of the Union 
message. It will be noted that the pro- 
posal was introduced as Senate Joint 
Resolution 19 on January 9, 1957. It was 
immediately considered by the Commit- 
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tee on Foreign Relations, and hearings 
were set, by a unanimous vote of the 
Democrats and Republicans on the com- 
mittee, to begin on January 14. 

Open public testimony was taken 
starting on January 14. Every day was 
used in taking valuable testimony and 
in having the issues discussed openly be- 
fore the American people. It should be 
noted that the public hearings were con- 
cluded on February 11. 

On February 12 and February 13, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the public hear- 
ings, the Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services met in 
joint session to consider the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered reported 
to the Senate on February 13, 1957, by 
a vote of 20 to 8, and was actually re- 
ported to the Senate on February 14. 
The debate on the resolution com- 
menced in the Senate on February 19. 

I cite this chronology because the Sen- 
ate has actually had the resolution un- 
der consideration since February 19. 


We have actually had before us for a 


little more than 2 weeks a resolution 
which has consequences of the gravest 
import, a resolution which pledges the 
Armed Forces of the United States for 
use in the Middle East, if they are 
needed there to resist Communist ag- 
gression; a resolution which pledges the 
lives, fortunes, honor, and integrity of 
170 million Americans and the whole 
substance of this Republic; and, let me 
add, a resolution which fundamentally 
alters the economic and military assist- 
ance programs. 

All I am saying, Mr. President, is that 
it would have been unworthy of the Sen- 
ate to have taken less time. 

Furthermore, let me say that during 
this period there have been some very 
critical decisions to be made in the 
United Nations, as regards the overall 
foreign policy of our country and other 
countries in the case of the Middle East. 
In addition the leaders of this body have 
been called to the White House, and they 
have been in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State. All of this has had its 
effect upon the time required for our 
consideration of so important a meas- 
ure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the period from approximately 
February 10 to February 23, namely, the 
period during which our friends on the 
other side of the aisle address Lincoln 
Day dinners in various parts of the coun- 
try, has always been set aside as one dur- 
ing which yea-and-nay votes are not to 
be taken on important questions? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the gen- 
eral understanding. In this instance, 
however, I wish to say there was so com- 
plete an understanding on both sides of 
the aisle that the joint resolution re- 
quired much discussion, that such an 
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agreement was not arrived at in this 
instance. But the Senator from Tilinois 


has stated what is the general pattern. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. But is it not a part 
of the general procedure of the Senate 
that the period from approximately Feb- 
ruary 10 to February 23 is set aside in 
order that our friends on the other side 
of the aisle may make Lincoln Day 
speeches in various places of the country; 
and is it not also true that a similar 
courtesy is extended to Members on this 
side of the aisle when the somewhat mov- 
able date of the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
inners arrives and those dinners are 
held? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to say that I wish the Recorp to 
show that following the President’s mes- 
sage, the distinguished minority leader, 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], informed me that he had 
notified all Senators on his side of the 
aisle that this year they could not expect 
to be away from the Senate on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and that he would not make 
such a request of the leadership. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and I wish to have the RECORD show 
that I said I knew of no such agreement 
in this instance. 

As a matter of fact, I am not com- 
plaining about the debate on the pend- 
ing measure. I think we owe a debt of 
gratitude to every Senator who has par- 
ticipated in the debate on it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the RECORD 
should show, as the majority leader has 
just stated, that the minority leader 
wrote to every Member on this side of 
the aisle a letter saying that we should 
forget the customary observance of Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, and should not expect 
to be away from the Senate during the 
holiday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want the 
Recorp to show that the minority leader 
did not say they should forget Lincoln; 
he simply said they should not expect 
to be away during that period of time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly no one has tried more than have 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader to expedite the taking of action 
on this measure. . 

My point is that it is not good to have 
the country told that, in the case of a 
measure so important as this one—re- 
gardless of what may be a Senator’s view 
or regardless of how he may intend to 
vote on the measure—any Senator who 
takes some time to debate it is engaging 
in foot dragging and in delaying action. 

The fact is that the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Green] and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
chairmen of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, respectively, attended every ses- 
sion of the hearings. Important- wit- 
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nesses appeared. at every meeting the 


committees held. As all members of the 


committees will recall, although the dis- 
cussion in the committees was not 
heated, yet there was great interest in it. 

So I believe it is a disservice to the 
processes of democracy to say that when 
a body such as the United States Sen- 
ate decides to go meticulously into every 
part of an important measure, there is 
undue delay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Minnesota 
will yield further to me, I should like 
to state for the Recor that in the Sen- 
ate of the United States we have now 
debated this very far-reaching and all- 
enveloping and important measure for 
11 days, whereas in a previous Congress, 
the debate on the troops-to-Europe ques- 
tion took some 20 days. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the state- 
ments the able junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has made. 
However, I must say in all candor that 
I do not feel that any defense of the 
record of the Senate in connection with 
this debate is necessary. I call to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that on 
yesterday and today the debate has been 
particularly elucidating. Both yester- 
day and today, Members have reached 
their final conclusions on the fioor of the 
Senate, as a result of the debate. In- 
stead of feeling that some defense should 
be made, I believe the Senate is to be 
commended for the careful, scrutinizing 
debate which has been conducted upon 
this issue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that I trust that is a bi- 
partisan commendation, because, as the 
Senator pointed out earlier today, we at- 
tempted to arrive at an agreement as to 
when debate on the joint resolution 
should end and when voting should be- 
gin, but objections came from both sides 
of the aisle. First, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE] objected, and then 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
objected, and then the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] objected. 
So we have had bipartisan objection; and 
if the Senate is to be commended, I think 
the commendation should also be bi- 
partisan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Furthermore, 
I have said that Members who object 
have a right to do so, and undoubtedly 
have good reason for doing so, because 
they are experienced legislators. So 
there is no necessity for anyone to try 
to pressure them or bludgeon them; and 
no such attempt has been made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
position of the majority leader, and that 
has been his position when objection has 
been made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me? . s 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. I have not objected; but 
I must say, in all candor, that the record 
of attendance of Senators during the de- 
bate on yesterday and today illustrates, I 
believe, there is some value in having un- 
certainty as to the time when the vote 
will be taken. If we had had a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the Senate 
would vote next Thursday, I daresay we 
would not see one-half of the Senate in 
attendance at this moment. But here 
we are, attending to the debate, and par- 
ticipating in it. 

I believe that no defense is necessary 
for the objections to proposed unani- 
mous consent agreements or for other 
objections. The Senate is to be com- 
mended; and, so far as I am concerned, 
it may be a bipartisan commendation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator from Tennessee 
realizes thai to some extent the attend- 
ance of Senators is due to the quorum 
calls which have been had and to the fact 
that Senators could not be recorded as 
present unless they were present. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. An American philos- 
opher once said, “Why explain? ‘Your 
friends do not need it; and your enemies 
will not believe you, anyway.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was Elbert 
Hubbard. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnestota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I had stepped out of the 
Chamber momentarily, and I missed the 
beginning of what I am sure was another 
one of the great contributions of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota to the forensic his- 
tory of the Senate.. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. But from what I heard 
the Senator from Minnesota say, I judged 
that some Members had interpreted his 
remarks as being a defense of the objec- 
tions which some of us have made to pro- 
posals that debate on the pending meas- 
ure be closed. If that is what the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota was doing, let me 
say that I appreciate his spirit and his 
sentiment; but so far as I am concerned, 
I do not ask for any defense, and I want 
no defense. I intend to keep right on 
objecting to proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreements. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say for the Senator from Oregon 
that he never leaves anyone in doubt. 
[Laughter.] That is always a reassur- 
ing and, let me say, a refreshing experi- 
ence in political life. 

I wish to assure him that no defense 
was being made. Instead of defending 
or offending, I was merely asserting. 

Mr. President, this morning I listened 
to one Member of the Senate say that it 
would be politically unpopular for Sena- 
tors to vote for more economic assistance 
or to vote for the economic assistance 
section of the joint resolution. I realiy 
think that is true. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, some of us will run that risk. 
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I have also heard it said that the 
pending amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] to the com- 
mittee amendment does not cripple the 
foreign-aid program. I think that is 
true, and I do not believe anyone should 
interpret the Russell amendment as be- 
ing one which would cripple the foreign- 
aid program. 

However, Mr. President, my feeling is 
that the economic-aid section of the 
joint resolution has a particularly im- 
portant relationship to the tone and the 
whole body of the joint resolution and its 
impact upon the world, particularly upon 
the Middle East. One of the witnesses 
said, I believe, that in part that impact 
was psychological. I think that should 
be repeated; I think it is true that in 
part the impact of the economic-aid 
section of the joint resolution is psy- 
chological. 

I should like to say to my friends in 
the administration that to present an 
economic-aid program in the manner in 
which the joint resolution presents one 
is seriously to jeopardize in the future 
any truly effective economic-aid policy. 
I cannot help but say that the adminis- 
tration has done a great disservice to 
long-term economic aid by the kind of 
loose, undocumented presentation repre- 
sented in the resolution before the Sen- 
ate. I believe it has actually fed the 
fires of opposition to economic aid. I 
hope that at some time we may arrive at 
a truly long-term foreign economic 
policy. 

I desire to make my views perfectly 
clear. ‘There is no foreign economic 
policy on the part of this Government. 
We have not had one since the Marshall 
plan: It has become a policy of political 
and economic expediency. It has þe- 
come, as was stated by the late beloved 
Senator from Connecticut [Senator Mc- 
Mahon], a checkbook reflex. That is not 
what we ought to have in fighting the 
cold war with the Communist areas of 
the world. We are going to need a 
foreign economic policy. 

Later, in the final consideration of the 
resolution, I shall present my views in 
more detail than I do now. I now add 
only that the protections to be found in 
the particular section under discussion 
are protections in the economic field. 
The Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] 
in committee offered an amendment 
which was agreed to, providing that no 
expenditures shall be made until there is 
a 15-day notice to the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. Furthermore, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] of- 
fered. another amendment which re- 
quired that the authorizations go only to 
the end of the fiscal year. I say that if 
the battle can be fought on the mutual 
security bill, that’ is where’ the fight 
should be made. I regret to say that 
those who may vote against the Russell 
amendment now, from the statements 
made, unless they change their minds, 
may vote against a sound mutual secu- 
rity economic policy in the days to come. 
.I hope they will be charitable and not 
make up their minds so quickly. 

` Mr. President, I know Senators have 
waited to vote, and that some have com- 
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mitments they desire to keep. I shall 
yield the floor at this time so the Senate 
may vote. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY AT 
11 A.M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I remind Senators that the Sen- 
ate will not vote on the resolution today. 
We plan to vote on only the Russell 
amendment. However, the Senate will 
be in session the rest of the day, and 
will be in session on Monday, when the 
resolution or other amendments may be 
discussed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
business today, it stand in recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) 
to authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a statement 
explaining my reasons for opposing the 
Russell amendment. In brief, my rea- 
sons are essentially these: If it is wrong 
for us to be in the Middle East with $200 
million in economic aid, then it is many 
times as wrong to authorize American 
soldiers to fight there. 

I ask unanimous consent that. my 
statement may be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 

This amendment poses for me a somewhat 
disturbing set of values. We are asked to 
separate from the Middle East resolution that 
section which would authorize the adminis- 
tration to use in this area some $200 million 
in funds for economic aid. These funds, in- 
cidentally, have already been appropriated. 
Their separation from the resolution would 
presumably save the Treasury no money. 

But if it is wrong for us to be in the Mid- 
dle East with $200 million in economic aid, 
then it is many times as wrong to authorize 
American soldiers to fight there. If the 
danger of war and of Communist aggression 
in the Middle East is sufficiently imminent to 
warrant the use of our troops in that part 
of the world, is the Senate going to say that 
$200 million should not accompany the 
troops or precede them? On which is the 


higher value placed, blood or dollars? 


I am not an expert on this—far from it. 
But I have been greatly puzzled by a phi- 
losophy which can bring about a prolonged 
debate concerning $200 million in funds al- 
ready appropriated, but which can devote 
apparently less discussion to the alleged need 
for American soldiers to assure the peace. 

President Eisenhower has asked for per- 
mission to use $200 million in appropriated 
funds, as he and his aides deem fit, in the 
Middle East area for a period of 120 days. 
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He also has requested authority to employ 
American troops in that area to stem Com- 
munist aggression, if necessary. If we are 
to accept the President’s statement that our 
soldiers may be needed, are we to cavil now 
about the $200 million? I would authorize 
many times $200 million—speaking for just 
one Senator—if in the slightest degree it 
would serve to forestall or prevent the need 
for sending American soldiers into combat 
in that troubled and strife-torn section of 
our globe. 

I am opposed to any suggestion that this 
country be isolationist with dollars, and in- 
ternationalist with soldiers. If we are send- 
ing troops to these distant areas, can we then 
hold back on money? We have to follow 
one policy consistently with respect to our 
men and to our dollars. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr: Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: j 


Aiken Flanders Morton 
Allott Frear Mundt 
Anderson Goldwater Murray 
Barrett Gore Neely 

Beall Hayden Neuberger 
Bennett Hennings O’Mahoney 
Bible Hickenlooper Pastore 
Blakley ll Payne 
Bricker Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, TeX. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Scott 

Case, S. Dak, Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Knowland Smith, Maine 
Church Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Clark peang Stennis 
Cooper ng Symington 
Cotton Magnuson Talhedae 
Curtis Malone Thurmond 
Dirksen Mansfield Thye 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Eastland McClellan Williams 
Ellender ` ‘Monroney Young 
Ervin Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that, for the benefit of the 
Members of the Senate, the pending 
amendment on which the Senate is 
about to vote may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, 
as modified, offered by Mr. RUSSELL, for 
himself and other Senators, in the nature 
of a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment, as amended, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the committee amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

“That the United States regards as vital to 
the national interest and world peace the 
preservation of the independence and in- 
tegrity of the nations of the Middle East. To 
this end, if the President determines the 
necessity thereof, the United States is pre- 
pared to use armed forces to assist any nation 
or group of nations requesting assistance 
against armed aggression from any country 
controlled by international communism: 
Provided, That such employment shall be 
consonant with the treaty obligations of the 
United States and with the Constitution of 
the United States. 

“Src. 2. This joint resolution shall expire 
when the President shall determine that the 


The 
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peace and security of the nations in the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East are reasonably 
assured by international conditions created 
by action of the United Nations or otherwise 
except that it may be terminated earlier by 
a concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, if a Senator favors the Russell 
amendment, he should vote “yea”; and 
if he opposes it, he should vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did not 
the Senator from Georgia, at my sugges- 
tion, modify his amendment the other 
day by inserting the word “such” before 
the words “nation” and “nations” on 
page 1, line 6? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment was modified on page 2, line 
2, only. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] on þe- 
half of himself and other Senators as a 
substitute for the committee amendment, 
as amended. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

‘The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA], and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are 
absent on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Florida would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma {[Mr. 
KERR] is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Michigan would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce, if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Alabama TMr. 
SPARKMAN] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that on 
this vote the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire IMr. Bripcres], who is absent þe- 
cause of illness, is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
who is detained on official business. If 
present and voting the Senator from New 


Hampshire {Mr. Bripces] would vote ` 


“nay” and the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. McCartuHy] would vote “yea.” 

_ On this vote the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], who is absent because 
of iliness, is also paired with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], who 
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is absent. because of illness. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives] would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Anderson Hruska Neely 
Bible Jenner Robertson 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Chavez Long Scott 
Curtis Magnuson Smathers 
Eastland Malone Stennis 
Ellender Mansfield Talmadge 
Ervin McClellan Thurmond 
Frear Morse 
Goldwater Murray 

NAYS—58 
Aiken Dworshak Mundt 
Allott Flanders Neuberger 
Barrett -Gore O'Mahoney 
Beall Hayden Pastore 
Bennett Hennings Payne 
Blakley Hickenlooper Potter 
Bricker Hill Purtell 
Bush Humphrey Revercomb 
Butler Jackson Saltonstall 
Capehart Javits Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Carroll Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Symington 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Thye 
Church Kuchel Watkins 
Clark LLausche Wiley 
Cooper Martin, Iowa Williams 
Cotton Martin, Pa. Young 
Dirksen Monroney 
Douglas Morton 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bridges Ives McNamara 
Fulbright Kerr Sparkman 
Green Langer 
Holland McCarthy 


So Mr. RUSSELL’s-amendment, as modi- 
fied, to the committee amendment, was 
rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee substitute, as amended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say, for the information of 
the Senate, that we expect the Senate 
to be in session for some time, but the 
leadership will attempt to protect Sen- 
ators from any further rollcalls this 
afternoon. 

The Senate will meet at 11 o’clock on 
Monday next, under the previous order. 
I tell Senators frankly that I do not 
expect any rollcalls on Monday, and I 
shall do all I can to see that none occur. 


INTERMOUNTAIN SCHOOLS FOR 
INDIANS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article which 
appeared in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 24 be printed in the Rrecorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
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This article is entitled Navajo Stu- 
dents Get Pick of Jobs, and deals par- 
ticularly with those Navajo students who 
are now studying or are about to grad- 
uate from what is known as the Inter- 
mountain Indian School at Brigham 
City, Utah. The school is the largest 
Indian boarding school operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and we were 
most fortunate in being able to acquire 
this facility for these Navajo children. 

It was originally built, as the article 
states, to house the Bushnell General 
Hospital, and in 1949 was declared sur- 
plus, and was about to be disposed of for 
a very few cents on the dollar. At my 
suggestion the townspeople at Brigham 
City and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
held conferences to discuss the possibility 
of having this hospital equipped as a 
boarding school for thousands of the 
Navajo children who in 1949 could not 
be educated because of a lack of suffi- 
cient facilities. To accomplish this pur- 
pose I sponsored legislation which au- 
thorized the General Services Adminis- 
tration to transfer the hospital plant to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Later I 
secured a $3,750,000 appropriation 
which made it possible to convert the 
plant into an Indian school. 
~- The conversion from hospital to 
boarding school was accomplished in 
record time, and now 2,300 Navajo chil- 
dren are housed there from early fall 
until graduation time, the first of May. 
‘This school, incidentally, is one of the 
largest boarding schools in the world. 

This New York Times article fairly pre- 
sents the situation, and gives plaudits to 
the career people who have made such a 
success of this very worthwhile under- 
taking. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: . ; 
NavaHo STUDENTS Ger Pick or Joss— 

EMPLOYERS Bip FOR GRADUATES OF UTAH 

VOCATIONAL SCHGOL—2,300 IN CLASSES 

BRIGHAM CITY, Utah, February 23——Voca- 
tional training given at the Intermountain 
School for Indians here has proved so suc- 
cessful that employers are competing for the 
services of graduates. 

Special skills of the 200 seniors in the 1957 
class, who will be graduated April 30, range 
from body and fender repair to upholistering 
for the boys, and from hospital ward to film 
library service for girls. 

Instruction covers a much broader range 
than the specialties the students pursue. 
Dr. George A. Boyce, school superintendent, 
says that language, mathematics, science, 
and other subjects are taught to help the 
“young people “cope with life no matter what 
their changing circumstances may be.” 

Twenty-three hundred young Navahos now 
are studying on the 300-acre campus. Ex- 
pansive as this layout may seem by normal 
collegiate standards, it seems somewhat re- 
stricted, at first, to the students. They come 
from a 15-million-acre reservation that takes 
in a large part of Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 


rado, and Utah. 


TWENTY-SEVEN DORMITORIES ON CAMPUS 


But the youngsters, most of them reared 
in hogans, a kind of mud hut, are amazed 
at facilities of the school. These facilities 
include 27 dormitories, 24 vocational shops, 
dining halis, a 900-seat auditorium, a hos- 
‘pital, and other school buildings. 
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The school’s big swimming pool strikes a 
luxury note many of these newcomers, fresh 
from the parched reservation, cannot even 
understand. 

“Is this all to be drunk?” one asked. 

Most of the students suffer, on arrival, from 
shyness, undernourishment, and lack of for- 
mal schooling. Dr. Boyce and a staff of 450, 
over 100 of them teachers, seek to overcome 
these deficiencies while imparting the ways 
of the white men. 

“We expose them consciously to a great 
variety of problems, social, economic, es- 
thetic, ethical, and personal,” Dr. Boyce says, 
“so they will know how to solve problems. 
For example, language, mathematics, science, 
emotional skills become tools, rather than 
objectives in themselves.” 

Midway in their sophomore year, students 
make a tentative selection of the vocations 
they think they might like to follow. They 
give first, second, and third preferences. At 
the end of the sophomore year they make 
their actual choice but also give second and 
third choices. 


START VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


When they return in the fall for their 
junior year, they embark on vocational train- 
ing. Aptitude tests are used in helping 
the youngsters make a decision. 

Girls. can study home service, store clerk- 
ing, hospital ward work, restaurant duties, 
dormitory award work and film library serv- 
ice. For boys, the 20 areas of training in- 
clude automobile mechanics, welding, farm- 
ing, building trades, cooking, sheet metal 
work, and business courses. 

Intermountain is a grade school in aca- 
demic achievement—from the first through 
the sixth grades. 

Dr. Boyce says that the demand for grad- 
uates of the school proves the Navahos are 
good workers. He has been superintendent 
of the school since it was founded in 1949. 

Originally, the Bushnell General Hospital 
occupied the grounds. This Army facility 
was turned over to the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs after World War II. Many of the hos- 
pital structures, remodeled and reequipped, 
readily were converted to school use. 

The superintendent was director of 
Navaho schools at Window Rock, Ariz., for 
almost a decade. He started in Government 
service in 1938 as a curriculum specialist of 
the Indian School Bureau at Lawrence, Kans. 
A graduate of Trinity College at Hartford, 
Conn., he has a master’s degree from Cor- 
nell University and a doctorate from Colum- 
bia University. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS OVER- 
RULED BY SUBSEQUENT DECI- 
SIONS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
February 18, when I introduced Senate 
Resolution 96 to prescribe certain quali- 
fications for the office of Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, I referred to 
the increasing number of Supreme Court 
cases being overruled by the Supreme 
Court itself in recent years. I pointed 
out that from 1789 until 1932, 29 cases 
had been overruled by the Supreme 
Court, and that since 1932, 37 such cases 
had been overruled. 

I should like at this time to ask unani- 
mous consent that a list of such cases, 
prepared by the Library of Congress, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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OVERRULING CASE 
1789-1932 


1. Hudson v. Guestier, ((1810) 6 Cr. 281, 
285). 

2. Gordon v. Ogden ((1830) 3 Pet. 33, 34). 

8. Louisville Railroad Co. v. Letson ( (1845) 
2 How. 497, 554-556). ° 


4. The Genessee Chief ((1851) 12 How. 433, 
456). 


5. Gazzam v. Phillip’s Lessee (20 How. 372, 
377-378 (1858) ). 

6. Mason v. Eldred ((18€8) 6 Wall. 231, 
238). 

7. The Belfast ((1869) 7 Wall. 624, 641). 


8. Legal Tender Cases ((1871) 12 Wall. 457, 
53 


9. Hornbuckle v. Toombs ((1874) 18 Wall. 
648, 652-653). 


10. U. S. v. Phelps ((1883) 107 U. S. 320, 
323). 

11. Kountze v. Omaha Hotel Co. ((1883) 
107 U. S. 378, 387). 

12. Morgan v. U. S. ((1885) 113 U. S. 476; 


13. Leloup v. Port of Mobile ((1888) 127 
U. S. 640, 647). 
14. Leisy v. Hardin ((1890) 135 U. S. 100, 


15. Roberts v. Lewis ((1834) 153 U. S. 367, 


` 16. Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 
((1895), 158 U. S. 601). 

17. Brenham v. German American Bank 
((1892) 144 U. S. 173, 187). 


18. Garland v. Washington ((1914) 232 
U. S. 642, 646). 

19. U. S. v. Nice ((1916) 241 U. S. 591, 601). 

20. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. Towers 
((1917) 245 U. S. 6, 17). 

21. Rosen v. U. S. ((1918) 245 U. S. 467, 
470). 

22. Boston Store v. American Graphone 
Co. ((1918) 246 U. S..8, 25); and 

Motion Picture Co. v. Universal Plan Co. 
((1917) 248 U.S. 502, 518). 

23. Terral v. Burke Construction Co, 
((1922) 251 U. S. 529, 533). 


24. Alpha Cement Co. v. Massachusetts 
((1925) 268 U. S. 203, 218). 

25. Lee v. Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. 
( (1923) 260 U. S. 653, 659). 


26. Gleason v. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 
( (1929) 278 U. S. 349, 357). 

27. Farmers Loan Co. v. Minnesota ((1930) 
280 U. S. 204, 209). 

28. East Ohio Gas Co. v. Tax Commission 
((1931} 283 U. S. 465, 472). 

29. Chicago and E. I. R. Co. v. Commission 
( (1932) 284 U. S. 296). 


1933—1956 
30. West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish ((1937) 
300 U. S. 379). 
31. Helvering v. Producers Corp. ((1938) 
303 U. S. 376). 


32. Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins ((1938) 304 
U. S. 64). 

33. Graves v. N. Y. ex rel. O’Keefe ((1939) 
306 U. S. 466). 
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OVERRULED CASE 


Rose v. Himely ((1808) 4. Cr.: 241). 


Wilson v. Dantel ((1798) 3 Dall. 401). 

Commercial and Railroad Bank v. Slocomb 
((1840) 4 Pet. 60); and qualifying Bank of 
the U. S. v. Deveau ((1809) 5 Cr. 61). . 

The Thomas Jefferson ((1825) 10 Wheat. 
428); The Orleans v. Phoebus ((1837) 11 
Pet. 175). Y 

Brown’s Lessee v. Clements ((1845) 3 How. 
650). 

Sheehy v. Mandeville ((1810) 6 Cr. 253). 


(In part) Allen v. Newberry ((1858) 21 
How. 544). 
Hepburn v. Griswold ((1870) 18 Wall. 603). 


Orchard v. Hughes ((1864) 1 Wall. 73, 77). 


Noonan v. Lee ((1863) 2 Bl. 499). 

Dunphy v. Kleinsmith ((1871) 11 Wall. 
610). ‘ 
Shelton v. The Collector ((1867) 5 Wall. 
113, 118). 

Stafford v. Union Bank of Louisiana 
((1853) 16 How. 135). 

Texas v. White ((1869) 17 Wall. 700). 


Osborne v. Mobile ((1873) 16 Wall. 479). 


Pierce v. New Hampshire ((1847) 5 How. 
504). 
Giles v. Little ((1881) 104 U. S. 291). 


Hylton v. U. S. ((1796) 3 Dall. 171). 
Rogers vy. Burlington ((1886) 3 Wall. 654). 


Mitchell v. Burlington ((1867) 4 Wall, 
270). 
Crain v. U. S. ((1896) 162 U. S. 625). 


Matter of Heff ((1995) 197 U. S. 488). 

(In part) Lake Shore Railway Co. v. Smith 
((1899) 173 U. S. 684). 

U. S. v. Reed ((1851) 12 How. 361). 


Henry v. A. B. Dick Co. ((1912) 224 U. S. 


Doyle Continental Insurance Co. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. 
Prewitt ((1906) 202 U. S. 246). : 

Baltic Mining Co. v. Massachusetts ((1914) 
231 U. S. 68). 

Ex Parte Wisner ((1906) 203 U. S. 449); and 
qualifying: In Re Moore ((1908) 209 U. S. 
490). 

(In part) Friedlander v. Texas and Pacific 
Ry Co. ((1889) 130 U. S. 416). 

Blackstone v. Miller ((1908) 188 U.S. 189). 


Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. Public Service 
Commission ((1920) 252 U. S. 23). 

Erie R. R. Co. v. Collins ((1920) 253 U. S. 
T7); Erie R. R. Co. v. Szary ((1920) 253 U. S. 
86). 


Adkins v. Children’s Hospital ((1923) 261 
U. S. 525). 

Gillespie v. Oklahoma ((1922) 257 U. S. 
501); 

Burnet v. Coronade Oil and Gas Co. ((1932) 
255 U. S. 393). 


Swift v. Tyson ((1842) 16 Pet. 1). 
Collector v. Day ((1871) 11 Wall. 113). 


N. Y. ex rel. Rogers v. Graves ((1937) 299 


U.S. 401). 


Sources: Brandeis, Justice, dissenting in Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co. ((19382) 285 
U. S. 393, N. 406-409), Emmet E. Wilson, Stare Decisis, Quo Vadis? Geo. L. J. (1945) 33:251, 
254 N. 17; 2651, William O. Douglas, Stare Decisis (1949) 49 Col. L. R. 735-743, 756-758. 
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OVERRULING CasE—Continued 
1933—1956—continued 

84. O’Malley v. Woodrough ((1939) 307 
U.S. 277). 

35. Madden v. Kentucky ((1940) 309 U. S. 
83). 
A Helvering v. Hallock ((1940) 309 U. S. 
106). 


37. Tigner v. Texas ((1940) 310 U. S. 141). 


38. U. S. v. Darby ((1941) 312 U. S: 592). 


39. U. S. v. Chicago, M., St. P. and R. Co. 
( (1941) 312 U. S. 592). 
40. Nye v. U. S. ((1941) 313 U. S. 33). 


41. California v. Thompson ((1941) . 313 
U. S. 109). 

42. Olson v. Nebraska ((1941) 313 U. S. 
236). 
. 43. Alabama v. King and Boozer ((1941) 
314 U. S. 1). 


44. State Tax Comm’n.v. Aldrich ((1942) 
316 U. S. 174). 

45. Williams v. North Carolina ((1942) 317 
U. S. 287). 

46. Brady v. Roosevelt S. S. Co. ((1943) 
"SITU. S. 575). 
47. Jones v. Opelika ((1943) 319 U. S. 103). 


48. Oklahoma Tax Commn v. U.S. ( (1943) 
319 U. S. 598). 

49. Board of Education v. Barnette ((1943) 
319 U. S. 624). 

50. Federal Power Comm’n v. Hope Gas Co. 
((1944) 320 U. S. 591). 

51. Mercoid Corp. v. Midcontinent. Co. 
((1944) 320 U.S. 661). 


52. Mehuich v. Southern S. S. Co. ((1944) 
$21 U. S. 96). 

53. Smith v. Allwright ((1944) 321 U. S. 
649). 

54. U. S. v. Underwriters’ Ass’n. ((1944) 
322 U. S. 533). 
55. Girouard v. U. S. ((1946) 328 U.-S. 
61). 


56. Angel v. Burlington ((1947) 330 U. S. 
183). 


57. Sherrer v. Sherrer ((1948) 334 U. S. 
843). 

58. Lincoln Union v. Northwestern ( (1949) 
335 U. S. 525). 

59. Commissioner v. Church ((1949) 335 
U.S. 632). 

60. Oklahoma Tax Commission v. Texas 
Co. ((1949) 336 U. S. 342). 


61. U. S. v. Rabinowitz ((1950) 339. U. S. 
56, 66, 85). ‘ . 

62. Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson ((1952) 
343 U. S. 495, 502). 

63. Stein v. New York ((1953) 346 U. S. 
156, 190-191n.35, 198, 200-201, 206-208). 
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OVERRULED CASE—Continued 


Miles v. Graham ((1925) 268 U. S. 501). 
Colgate v. Harvey ((1935) 296 U. S. 404). 


Helvering v. St. Lowis Trust Co. ((1935) 296 
U. S. 39); 

Becker v. St. Louis Trust Co. ((1935) 296 
U. S. 48). 

Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co. ((1902) 
184 U. S. 540). 

Hammer v. Dagenhart ((1918) 247 U. S. 
251); 

Carter v. Carter Coal Co. ((1936) 290 U. S. 
238 (limited) ). 

(In part) U. S. v. Lynch ((1903) 188 U. S. 
445). 

Toledo Newspaper Co. v. U. S. ((1918) 247 
U. S. 402). 

Di Santo v. Pennsylvania ((1927) 273 U. S. 
34). 
Ribnik v. McBride ((1928) 277 U. S. 350). 


Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knox ((1928) 277 
U. S. 218); ; 
Graves v. Texas ((1936) 298 U. S. 393). 
First National Bank v. Maine ((1932) 284 
U. S. 312). 
Haddock v. Haddock ((1906) 201 U. S. 562). 


Fleet Corp. v. Lustgarten ((1930) 280 U. S. 
320). 

Jones v. Opelika ((1942) 316 U. S. 584 (re- 
versed on reargument) ). 

Childers v. Beaver ((1926) 270 U. S. 555). 


Minersville School Dist. v. Gobitis ( (1940) 
310 U. S. 586). 

(In part) United Railways v. West ((1930) 
280 U. S. 234). 

Leeds and Catlin Co. v. Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. (No. 2) ((1909) 213 U. S. 325; 
limited). 

. (In part) Plemals v. Pinardel Rio ((1928) 
277. U.-S: 151). 

Grovey v. Townsend ((1935) 295 U. S. 
45). 
(In part) Paul v. Virginia ((1869) 5 Wall. 
168). ` 

U. S. v. Schwimmer ((1929) 279 U. S. 
644); 

U. S. v. McIntosh ((1931) 283 U. S. 605); 

U. S: v. Bland ((1931) 283 U. S. 636). 


Lupton’s. Sons Co. v. Automobile Club 
((1912) 225 U. S. 489 (rendered obsolete by 
prior change in law); 

(In part) Andrews v. Andrews ((1903) 
188 U. S. 14). 

Adair v. U. S. ((1908) 208 U. S. 161); 

Coppage v. Kansas ((1915) 236 U. S. 1). 

May v. Heiner ((1930) 281 U. S. 238). 


Choctaw and, Gulf R. Co. v. Harrison 
( (1914), 235 U. S. 292); 

Indian Oil Co. v. Oklahoma ((1916) 240 
U. S. 522); 

Howard v. Gypsy Oil Co. ((1918) 247 U. S. 
503) ; 

Large Oil Co. v. Howard ((1919) 248 U. S. 
549); 

Oklahoma v. Barnsdall Corp. ((1986) 296 
U: 8.521); + 

Trupiano v. U. S. ((1948) 334 U. S. 669). 


Mutual Film Corp. v. Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission ((1915) 236 U.S. 230). 

Bram v. U. S. ( (1897) 168 U. S. 532); 

Malinski v. New York ((1945) 324 U. S. 
401, 404); l 

Stroble v. California ((1952) 343 U. S. 181, 
190); 

Lyons v. Oklahoma ( (1944), 322 U. S. 596- 
597). : 

Haley v. Ohio ((1948), 322 U. S. 596, 599, 
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64. Kern Limerick Inc. v. Scurlock ((1954), 
347 U. S. 110, 124, 126-127). 


65. Brown v. Board of Education ((1954), 
847 U. S. 483, 491, 494-495). 


66. Ryan Co. v. Pan-Atlantie Corp. ( (1956), 
350 U. S. 124). 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, at the 
time when I introduced the bill I also 
listed 10 cases in recent years. where 
legislation was specifically enacted to 
overcome the opinions of the Supreme 
Court involving misinterpretation of 
Federal law. 

The case of U. S. v. South East Under- 
writers Association, et al. (322 U. S. 533 
(1944)), dealing with the Federal regu- 
lation of insurance companies, has the 
dubious distinction of being on both 
lists.. In this. case, the Supreme -Court 
sought to establish the principle of Fed- 
eral regulation of fire insurance com- 
panies, and in so doing overruled its well- 
established doctrine that regulation of 
these companies was a matter for the 
States affected. Subsequent legislation 
enacted the next year, and now titled 15 
United States Code 1011, reversed the 
rule announced in this case, in this lan- 
guage: 

Congress declares that the continued reg- 
ulation and taxation by the Several States 
of the business of insurance is in the public 
interest, and that silence on the part of the 
Congress shall not be construed to impose 
any barrier to the regulation or taxation of 
such business by the several States.” (Mar. 
9, 1945, ch. 20, sec. 1, 59 Stat. 33.) 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, many 
people have the impression that resi- 
dents of the interior part of the country, 
away from the influences of the coastal 
port areas, have little or no interest in 
such matters as refugees and immigra- 
tion. ie 

Such is not the case. In fact, I might 
suggest that my own State of Utah, in 
spite of its location some 700 miles from 
the west coast, is extremely cosmopoli- 
tan in its background and in its public 
opinion on such matters. 

In evidence, I hereby request unani- 
mous consent to introduce at this point 
in my remarks a recent editorial from 
the Salt Lake Tribune, entitled, “Re- 
member Fugitives From Red Tyranny?” 


1957 
OVERRULED CAsE—Continued 
‘Gallegos v. Nebraska ((1951), 342 U. S. 55, 


63). 

Watts v. Indiana ((1949), 338 U. S. 49). 

Turner v. Pennsylvania ((1949), 338 U. S. 
62). 
Harris v. South Carolina ((1949), 338 U. S. 
68). 

Nore.—Only the judges in the dissenting 
minority advanced the contention that the 
doctrines of the aforementioned cases had 
been rejected. 

Alabama v. King and Boozer ((1941), 314 
U. S. i). 

Nore.—Only the dissenting judges were of 
the belief that the aforementioned case was 
overruled. 

Cumming v. County Board of Education 
((1899), 175 U. S. 528). 

Gong Lum v. Rice ((1927), 275 U. S. 178). 

Seas Shipping Co. v. Sieracki ((1946), 328 
U. S. 85). 

Note—The four dissenting judges were 
of the belief that the aforementioned case 
“in effect” had been “rejected.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of February 25, 
1957] 


- REMEMBER FUGITIVES FROM RED TYRANNY? 


Remember the wave of sympathy and hos- 
pitality that swept this country during and 
immediately after the revolt in Hungary 
last. fall? 

Even some of the Nation’s most hard-bit- 
ten anti-immigration spokesmen called for 
welcoming the victims of Communist 
tyranny to this country. 

In the first month after the October 
uprising more than 100,000 Hungarians fled 
to Austria, placing an intolerable burden on 
that small country. The Government at 
Washington first agreed to take 5,000 refu- 
gees, using for the purpose a block of visas 
still available under the Refugee Act of 1953. 
Last December the President increased the 
number to 21,500, of whom 6,500 would re- 
ceive permanent immigrant visas and 15,000 
would be “paroled” under the permanent 
immigration act. 

After Vice President NrIxon’s visit to 
Austria, his pleas for humanitarianism and 
generosity were applauded all over the 
country. 

By the end of January, Austria had ad- 
mitted more than 168,000 Hungarian fugi- 
tives and of that number 105,000 had been 
evacuated to other countries. More than 
24,000 refugees had entered the United 
States, the majority as parolees. Many are 
skilled people. 

Early in February President Eisenhower 
delivered a special message to Congress ask- 
ing for emergency legislation to allow the 
entry every year, under the so-called parole 
provision of the McCarran-Walter Act uti- 
lized for the Hungarians, of about 67,000 
fugitives from that country. He asked also 
for discretionary power to permit parolees to 
remain as permanent residents. In addition, 
he recommended revision of the act to raise 
the allowable total of quota immigration and 
to authorize pooling and redistribution of 
unused quota numbers. 

Meantime, time has whirled on. Russia 
put down the revolt in Hungary, sealed up the 
borders and defied the United Nations. More 
than 60,000 Hungarians still languish in 
temporary camps in Austria, creating a heavy 
burden on that country and a growing prob- 
lem among themselves. Tired of waiting, 
and realizing they are all but forgotten, their 
morale has suffered. Many have become 
bitter and suspicious of each other as rumors 
sweep through the camps. 
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In addition to the fugitives who fied to 
Austria, many thousands went into Yugo- 
slavia. Here only 1 camp was. available, with 
a capacity of 1,000—about one-tenth of the 
need. Yugoslavia has been able to do little 
for these people, and gradually, in disillu- 
sionment and desperation, they are shuffling 
back to their oppressed homeland. Several 
hundred a week go back to Hungary. 

Meantime, Congress marks time. The ad- 
ministration bill, considered by many as go- 
ing only part way in meeting the tremendous 
overall problem, is bottled up in committees. 
Chairman of the Senate group is Senator 
EASTLAND, Of Mississippi. The House com- 
mittee chairman is Congressman WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, who helped write the Immi- 
gration Act and opposes any change in it. 
Neither of these men has registered any in- 
terest in opening wider the golden door. 
Mr. WALTER has registered frank antagonism. 

Neither the administration or other spon- 
sors of legislation to liberalize immigration 
regulations is seeking unrestricted entry into 
this country. While Mr. Eisenhower would 
make quotas more realistic and up to date, 
he has not proposed scrapping the national 
origins theory so dear to some antiforeigner 
blocs. 

Time is of essence. Our lofty deductions 
about humanitarianism are beginning to ap- 
pear more than a little cynical to those wait- 
ing in refugee camps and the many con- 
cerned with their fate. If for no other rea- 
son, Congress should act promptly to give 
legal status to the refugees the administra- 
tion has already admitted. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, this 
hard-hitting editorial makes an ex- 
tremely good case for expeditious action 
upon the administration’s proposals for 
revision of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952, and I applaud the in- 
terest shown by all our major news- 
papers in the refugee and immigration 
problem. 

However, there is one aspect of this 
excellent. editorial with which I am in 
disagreement, and I feel obligated to 
state my position on it so that there be 
no unfairness or misunderstanding re- 
sulting from this otherwise sound and 
eminently merited editorial statement. 

The editorial justifiably demands that 
action on these needed revisions be ex- 
pedited, so that the proposal will not. die 
in committee. As a sponsor of remedial 
measures in both sessions, I have deep 
personal interest in this matter, and 
most. certainly applaud the newspaper’s 
objectives in demanding congressional 
action on this vitally needed legislation. 

However, the editorial places some of 
the blame for the delay on my colleague, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], and charges that the immigration 
amendments are bottled up in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

Such is not the ease. In all fairness 
to the Senator from Mississippi, I wish 
to state publicly that to my knowledge 
he has taken no such action to hold up 
consideration of the proposed legislation. 

The delay in the Senate this session 
actually is occasioned by the great vol- 
ume of work which has flooded upon the 
Judiciary Committee and its members 
since the session opened. In fact, one of 
the time-consuming jobs which has occu- 
pied much of our time is the civil-rights 
hearings, which Chairman EASTLAND and 
the other members of the committee have 
given a priority. I happen to be a mem- 
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ber of the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee, as well as the Immigration and 
Nationality Subcommittee; so I. think 
that I am in a position to evaluate com- 
mittee. performance on these two impor- 
tant subjects. I also happen to be a 
member of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, and it has a full schedule 
of important hearings under Chairman 
EASTLAND. 

It is my hope and my belief that our 
Immigration Subcommittee can proceed 
to consideration of the immigration pro- 
posals just as soon as committee action 
is completed on the civil-rights legisla- 
tion. And it is my opinion that Chair- 
man EASTLAND will cooperate to give this 
immigration legislation prompt consid- 
eration when the other matter is out of 
the way. Thechairman of the Judiciary 
Committee always comes in for consid- 
erable criticism from all parts of the 
country, whatever he does, but as a mi- 
nority member of the committee I am 
pleased to state that the Senator from 
Mississippi has conducted himself as a 
fair and efficient chairman of this over- 
worked and overabused committee. 

As for the congressional delay of many 
months in effecting needed improvements 
in the Immigration Act, as charged by 
this editorial, is concerned, we must 
accept the weight of this criticism, for 
it is most assuredly justified. The Con- 
gress failed to enact needed improve- 
ments in the Refugee Act of 1953, as re- 
quested by the President in May 1955. 
It similarly has failed to enact needed 
improvements in the basic Immigration 
Act, as requested by the President some 
13 months ago. 

As the Tribune editorial so aptly 
states— 

Time is of essence. Our lofty deductions 
about humanitarianism are beginning to ap- 
pear more than a little cynical to those 
waiting in refugee camps and the many con- 
cerned with their fate. If for no other rea- 
son, Congress should act promptly to give 
legal status to the refugees the administra- 
tion has already admitted. 


I most certainly join this newspaper 
in saying “Amen” to those conclusions. 


THE REGULATION OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in our 
recognition of the gallant stand against 
Communist oppression made by the Hun- 
garians last year, we have responded in 
a typical emotional attitude by admit- 
ting refugees from that unhappy country 
on a sympathetic basis rather than by 
the spirit of the law regulating immi- 
gration and naturalization. 

With the expiration of the Refugee 
Relief Act on December 31, 1956, it has 
been necessary for most of these refugees 
to be admitted through an unusual, tor- 
tured interpretation of the parole pro- 
visions of our immigration law. Six 
thousand three hundred and twenty-two 
have been admitted under the Refugee 
Relief Act; 20,382 have been admitted 
under the parole provision, from No- 
vember 14, 1956, to February 20, 1957. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
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at this point in my remarks. the perti- 
nent provision of the law dealing with 
parole. 

There being no objection, the provision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Volume 8, United States Code, section 1182 
(d) 5, Immigration and Nationality Act 
(1952): “The Attorney General may in his 
discretion parole into the United States 
temporarily under such conditions as he 
may prescribe for emergent reasons or for 
reasons dGeeemed strictly in the public in- 
terest any alien applying for admission to 
the United States, but such parole of such 


alien shall not be regarded as an: admission ' 


of the alien and when the purposes of such 
’ parole shall, in the opinion of the Attorney 
General, have been served the alien shall 
forthwith return or be returned to the cus- 
tody from which he was paroled and there- 
after his case shall continue to be dealt with 
in the same manner as that of any other ap- 
piicant for admission to the United States.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

_ Mr. WATKINS. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization and also as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees, 
I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that measures have been 
introduced which wiil take care of the 
situation to which he refers. I should 
also like to call to the Senator’s atten- 
tion the fact that the Refugee Act ex- 
pired on December 31, 1956. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I may interrupt the 

Senator, I have just stated that the Ref- 
. ugee Act expired on December 31, 1956. 
. Mr. WATKINS. There are measures 
pending before the committee, which 
have not been acted upon, and which will 
take care of the situation to- which the 
Senator refers. 

Mr. STENNIS. ‘That is the proposed 
legislation I was going to urge, if I may 
say-so. I urge that a long-range pro- 
gram be considered, and that Congress 
be given an opportunity to enact such 
legislation, instead of having a continua- 
tion of the present practice of admitting 
refugees under the so-called parole pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. I do not believe 
that the parole clause in the act was ever 
intended for the purpose for which it is 
being used: It is apparently being in- 
terpreted as being sufficiently broad to 
make it possible to admit the Hungarian 
refugees. I appreciate. the Senator’s 
comment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me assure the 
Senator that my remarks are not in 
criticism of the committee, but are 
merely intended as a discussion of the 
subject, pointing out the need for ap- 
propriate legislation. I have had a 
chance to read S. 7772 which touches 
on a part of this program. I believe its 
terms are confined to alien children. I 
have not made a full study of all the 
bills which the committee has before 
it. There is need for a different ap- 
proach and a long-range approach, 
which I am urging, rather than a con- 
tinuation of the parole provision to 
which the Senator has referred. 
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- Mr. WATKINS. I called the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the measure which I 
introduced which would take care of the 
long-range provisions. It contains that 
which was suggested and called for by 
the President in his special message to 
the Congress. 

The reason why we have not been 
able to get hearings on this proposed 
legislation up to this time is that there 
is a heavy list of bills now before the 
committee. We have been holding hear- 
ings on civil-rights proposals and what 
not, and the committee has not had an 
opportunity to get around to the sub- 
ject of immigration. I am sure the 
chairman of the committee will call 
hearings just as soon as we can reach 
the point where hearings can be pro- 
ceeded. with. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sure the chair- 
man of the committee will do his part, 
as will all other members of the com- 
mittee. I- do not believe civil-rights 
measures should be considered to the 
exclusion of all other measures, but I 
know that any bill which is in the hands 
of the Senator from Utah is in good 
hands and that he will give it his utmost. 

The January 1957 estimate of the De- 
partment of Labor places the number of 
unemployed now in the United States at 
21% million. To be eligible for inclu- 
sion in this category, as I understand 
it, a person must be not only unem- 
ployed, but physically able and willing 
to work. 

With the wholesale admission of ref- 
ugees, it is inevitable that competition 
for existing and future employment op- 
portunities must arise between residents 
of this country and the new arrivals 
being admitted on an emotional basis. 
To be good and useful citizens of this 
country, people admitted to this Nation 
must be given the opportunity to find 
gainful employment, adequate housing, 
and other necessities. But our primary 
responsibility is to the people already 
here. The fact that 2% million are un- 
employed is evidence that we have failed 
to look after our own. 

Mr. President, I come from a section 
of the country where one of the great 
problems is the so-called farm problem. 
Everyone familiar with it knows that 
thousands of people are finding it nec- 
essary to leave their homes on the small 
farms, persons whose families have made 
their homes and their living there for 
a hundred years, in some cases for 200 
years. That is one of the most severe 
and acute problems we have in my area 
of the country. There are great hordes 
of displaced farm people. That is not 
confined to one race, but applies to both 
races. Instead of becoming better, con- 
ditions are becoming worse and more 
acute. There are not sufficient industrial 
jobs for the persons who are leaving the 
farms. We have no long-range policy. 
Thousands of refugees are being brought 
into this country, and the result is al- 
most immediate competition, absolutely 


forcing people away from their farms and 
their homes. 


Further, there is a continuing problem 
as far as our national security is con- 
cerned. A serious question has been 
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raised in Congress and elsewhere as to 
the adequacy of the screening of refugees 
already admitted, and there is evidence 
that this screening was not so thorough 
as it might have been. A current item 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 28, 1957, reads as 
follows: 


HUNGARIANS ARRESTED AS RED AGENTS 


VIENNA, February 27.—Austrian police have 
arrested two Hungarians suspected of being 
secret agents of Premier Janos Kadar’s Com- 
munist government. They were nabbed a 
few minutes before boarding a plane for the 
United States. : 

Police said the men, identified only as Dr. 
Kurt J., 55, and Josef S., 35, had faked pass- 
ports and visas. They are suspected of being 
connected with a group of forgers turning 
out false documents for Red Hungarian 
agents going west. 

It was learned the pair had confessed to 
some of the police accusations. 

Austrian police authorities believe a num- 
ber of excellently forged documents have 
been. distributed to Hungarian Communist 
agents who made their way into Austria with 
the hordes of refugees following the anti- 
Russian rebellion. The police believe many 
of the Red agents already have moved on to 
the United States, Australia, and Canada to 
spy on legitimate refugees or to try to en- 
tice them back to Hungary. 


Some 8 million American people live 
in direct contact with our security pro- 
gram—2'4, million Government em- 
ployees, 244 million military personnel, 3 
million industrial employees. While this 
program itself is under constant study. 
and reappraised, it is a fact of life for 
these 8 million Americans involved. 

I believe that our national safety 
against subversion and other defections 
requires no less than that immigration 
through other than established channels 
be conducted in such a manner that the 
screening of the individual immigrant is 
sufficient to protect our national security. 
It should be at least as thorough as that 
to which citizens of the United States are 
subjected in order to hold Government 
jobs, work on classified defense contracts, 
or serve in our Armed Forces. 

The best information I can get on the 
subject is that the screening which is 
going on is not as thorough and explicit 
with reference to each individual as is 
the screening of our own citizens. 

Again, let me emphasize that while we 
all admire the gallant people of the 
satellite countries in their heroic strug- 
gle for freedom and liberty, I do not. be- 
lieve that America can be made more 
strong or resolute in its determination 
to stop Communist imperialism by weak- 
ening our security structure, nor by dis- 
rupting the domestic economy by pre- 
empting jobs otherwise available to un- 
employed American citizens. 

Far from being indifferent to their 
plight, we should concentrate on finding 
other remedies to the problem, on a vol- 
untary basis, acceptable to all parties 
concerned. 

One matter which deserves serious. 
consideration is establishment of a free-. 
dom corps to be composed of escapees 
from the Iron Curtain countries, formed 
into combat units, and made an integral 
part of the NATO forces. 
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. Serious and practical consideration 
should be given by the executive and leg- 
islative branches for the utilization of 
every Manpower resource to bolster the 
defense of the free world, particularly 
when this manpower could come from 
voluntary sources. It no longer seems 
reasonable to ignore the possibility of 
organizing thousands of young men who 
have escaped Communist tyranny into 
military tactical units, perhaps of bat- 
talion strength, composed on a national- 
ity basis, serving under their own officers 
and their own flags, unified at the top 
probably by an American officer in com- 
mand, and integrated into the NATO 
forces. 

It will be recalled, Mr. President, that 
there has been a law on the books for 
several years known as the Lodge Act, 
which permits taking nationals into our 
Armed Forces and giving them citizen- 
ship. The plan is to try to utilize a very 
high type of young manpower in such 
a way as greatly to strengthen the mili- 
tary force without imposing a corre- 
sponding burden. 

There is an abundance of evidence of 
the intense willingness and ability on 
the part of these young refugees to par- 
ticipate in such a program. It is prob- 
able that military installations might be 
made available by Western European or 
other NATO countries under their treaty 
obligations, and that the cost of main- 
taining such voluntary units could be 
shared in some equitable manner among 
the NATO member countries. 

Certainly such forces, homogeneous in 
composition, would create a serious 
threat to any Communist plan to employ 
satellite troops in armed aggression. It 
is doubtful that such satellite troops 
would serve against free units of their 
own nationality. The Communists have 
learned by experience that when free men 
associate with the satellite people, Com- 
munist ideology cannot be counted upon 
to prevail. 

Perhaps another approach would. be 
the orderly assimilation of refugees in 
countries whose economy suffers from 
the lack of special skills which refugees 
bring with them, and in those under- 
populated. countries where immigration 
is encouraged. 

I am interested in the work of the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration, and think that serious 
consideration should be given to imple- 
menting: this program by providing more 
assistance to refugees locating in the 
participating countries. Special en- 
couragement could be given by the United 
States, as a member nation of the com- 
mittee, to the enlargement of its scope 
and the effectiveness of its operation in 
the relocation and resettling of these 
refugees in countries where the economy 
indicates a need for large-scale immigra- 
tion. 

I offer these two approaches to this 
problem which is confronting the United 
States, and I feel that both should be 
considered seriously by all appropriate 
agencies of Government. 'These seem to 
me to be desirable alternatives to the 
continuation of the philosophy of the 
Refugee Relief- Act. At the same time 
they are humanitarian and economically 
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reasonable programs, inuring to the 
benefit of all individuals and countries 
concerned, and- contributing to the de- 
fense and economy of the free world. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, begin- 
ning a new page in its history, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has just celebrated its 60th anniversary. 
The actual date of the founding was 
February 17, 1897. 

Originally known as the National 
Congress of Mothers, the congress was 
the brain child of Mrs. Alice McLellan 
Birney, of Marietta, Ga., the wife of a 
Washington attorney. She was aided by 
Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, wife of the 
Senator from California and mother of 
the famous founder of the well-known 
newspaper chain. 

Between the idea and the execution 
lay a long road of effort. Countless hours 
were given to planning. Large numbers 
of people were talked to; hundreds of let- 
ters were written. With the eventful day 
of the first meeting set, the two founders 
hoped that at least 50 mothers would 
come. To their astonishment, thousands 
of women—even men—flowed into the 
meeting place like a tidal wave. They 
filled the ballroom of the Arlington Hotel, 
sat on the window ledges, blocked the 
doors. Hundreds were turned away. 
Today, with its nearly 11 million mem- 
bers, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is one of the largest volun- 
tary organizations in the world. 

What lay back of this surprising 
demonstration of interest on that day 60 
years ago? It was not alone the great 
names that spoke from the platform or 
the fact that delegates were to be enter- 
tained in the White House. 

Underneath the era bustling with 
growth, there was a current of social 
unrest. Congressional committees in- 
vestigated huge trusts. Demands were 
heard for shorter hours, an end to sweat- 
shops. Safety regulations in factories, 
workmen’s compensation, a tax on in- 
comes, were suggested. Educators called 
for increased school appropriations, bet- 
ter teacher training, more practical 
curriculums. A need for educational 
planning for handicapped children was 
brought to public attention by the 16- 
year-old Helen Keller. 

In the tenements, children died of 
neglect. Hundreds of others not yet in 
their teens worked long hours at menial 
tasks in mines, factories, and mills, on 
farms, and in domestic service. The 
time was ripe for reform, especially for 
a movement concerned with child wel- 
fare. The Congress of Mothers had 
touched upon basic wants. 

Since then, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has functioned al- 
most without deviation from the plan as 
laid down by its originators. 

Nonmembers of the PTA are some- 
times surprised when they hear the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
spoken of as a powerful movement in 
American life. Yet it is perhaps the 
most truly American of all the groups of 
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its kind in the country. It has devel- 
oped and continues to develop public 
awareness of the needs of children and 
youth. It strives to encourage and for- 
mulate public action for the improve- 
ment of conditions in any community 
for the successful growth and develop- 
ment of all children. Its contributions 
to American life, and its accomplish- 
ments, have all been of profound social 
significance. 

On this 60th anniversary, its many 
friends wish for the PTA an active and 
fruitful future. The needs for better 
schools and more of them are acute. 
The necessity for combatting the influ- 
ences that cause delinquency and 
discrimination is clear. Library, recre- 
ation, and health services must be ex- 
panded. The forgotten children of mi- 
grant workers must be cared for. Let 
us hope the PTA’s will help to awaken 
America from its complacency, so that 
it will offer a full measure of the oppor- 
tunities and obligations that go with 
freedom to all of America’s younger 
citizens. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to make an an- 
nouncement concerning the program for 
the Senate next week. 

On Monday morning, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, the Senate will 
convene at 11 o’clock. 

Following the approval of the Journal 
and the transaction of morning busi- 
ness, 1 hour has been set aside, by a 
special order of the Senate, for the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. 

It is the intention of the leadership 
to permit committee meetings to be held 
on Monday morning. Any committee 
chairman who desires to have a com- 
mittee meeting may make his request, 
and I feel certain the Senate will grant 
that privilege, although on yesterday it 
was not thought that such a procedure 
would be possible. 

During Monday there will be a discus- 
sion of the unfinished business, with the 
general understanding that no votes will 
be taken. I have reached that agree- 
ment with the distinguished minority 
leader and with other Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. 

It is planned to have the Senate con- 
vene early on Tuesday morning, perhaps 
at 10 o’clock, or even at 9:30. If we may 
have the cooperation of each Member 
of the Senate, it is hoped that it will be 
possible to dispose of all the amendments 
on Tuesday and perhaps reach a vote on 
Tuesday. If that is possible, by continu- 
ing into the evening hours, even until as 
late as 10 or 11 o’clock, the leadership is 
prepared to have the Senate stay in ses- 
sion that long. 

If it appears that it will be impossible 
to have a vote on the resolution on Tues- 
day, it is the plan of the leadership to 
have the Senate convene early on Wed- 
nesday and on each day thereafter until 
the vote is taken. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
cent, on this day 121 years ago Texas 
became an independent nation. On 
March 2, 1836, the settlers adopted their 
Declaration of Independence, separating 
Texas from Mexico and setting off a 
chain of events that shaped the history 
of the entire western part of the United 
States. 

I would not want this day to pass with- 
out addressing some words in commem- 
oration of Texas independence. When 
you understand the significance of this 
day in the hearts of all Texans, Mr. Pres- 
ident, you will understand what it is that 
makes us feel we have something very 
special and precious. 

Actually, this was just about the dark- 
est hour in Texas history for the folks in 
1836, who were homesteading that vast 
land of indefinite boundaries on the 
border between Latin and Anglo-Amer- 
ica. Those people had come to this land 
prepared to become permanent citizens 
of the Republic of Mexico. 

But Mexico, itself, had only recently 
thrown off its Spanish yoke, and in its 
own new-found independence had en- 
tered a bewildering period in. which a 
series of revolutions had made consistent 
policy on any matter almost impossible. 
When conditions became intolerable for 
the colonists, they began to resist. 

About this time 121 years ago General 
Santa Anna and a well-equipped force of 
soldiers had the Alamo under siege, and 
the Alamo was to fall a few days later. 
Texas forces were in retreat, fleecing the 
army of conquest. The site of the pro- 
visional government was constantly 
changing, and on March 2 the settlers 
stopped long enough at Washington-on- 
the-Brazos to hold a convention and de- 
clare independence for the Mexican col- 
ony of Texas. 

This declaration would have been of 
little consequence had not Sam Houston 
and his army defeated and captured 
Santa Anna at San Jacinto on Buffalo 
Bayou on April 21 of the same year. But 
those people did not know that on March 
2, and the 59 settlers who signed the 
document fixed their death penalty be- 
fore a firing squad if the revolution 
failed. 

Sam Houston was one of the signers. 
There were Anglo-Saxons and people of 
Spanish origin, all of them bound to- 
gether in an effort to win those very 
freedoms on which the United States was 
established. The signing was done in a 
small blacksmith shop in Washington- 
on-the-Brazos, a mere way station in the 
flight of the convention members. 

. The document to which they affixed 
their names concluded: 


We, therefore, the delegates of the peo- 
ple of Texas, in solemn convention assembled, 
appealing to a candid world for the neces- 
sities of our condition, do hereby resolve 
and declare that our political connection with 
the Mexican nation has forever ended and 
the people of Texas do now constitute a free, 
sovereign and independent republic and are 
fully invested with all the rights and attri- 
butes which properly belong to independent 
nations. Conscious of the rectitude of our 
intentions, we fearlessly and confidently 
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commit the issue to the decision of the 
Supreme Arbiter of the Destinies of Nations. 


The colonists thereby rested their cause 
on Natural Justice and the Eternal Su- 
preme Power. Sam Houston’s defeat of 
the Mexican army 7 weeks later secured 
those liberties for all time. 

So that is why we think of our heritage 
as something special. It is not the big- 
ness that makes us feel this way. It is 
neither the bigness nor the wealth nor 
the resources; it is the spiritual richness 
that come from the bright, shining 
memory of how we won our liberty and 
our Republic. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Mid- 
dle East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independence. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an engagement with a very 
distinguished American at 3 o’clock, and 
I should like to leave the floor now. I 
have given my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle assurance that no business 
will be transacted which will require their 
presence for a yea and nay vote or a 
quorum call. 

Will the Senator from Oregon accom- 
modate me by agreeing to move, at the 
conclusion of his address, that the Senate 
take a recess, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, until 11 o’clock 
on Monday morning? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to oblige 
the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator from Cregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in coop- 
eration with the majority leader, I have 
agreed to make this speech in opposition 
to the so-called Eisenhower doctrine now. 
I am delighted to do it this afternoon 
as an accommodation to the majority 
leader and my other colleagues. How- 
ever, this will not be the last speech I 
shall make in opposition to the resolu- 
tion, but it is another installment. In 
the series of speeches I have given, I 
have sought to discuss various issues 
involved in connection with this exceed- 
ingly dangerous doctrine, one which I 
am satisfied future historians will re- 
cord as a very black chapter in the book 
of the Eisenhower administration. I 
hope they never have to record it as a 
red chapter; but one of the reasons why 
I oppose the joint resolution is my fear 
that there is a possibility that histo- 
rians may have to record it as a chapter 
written in blood. I say that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because in my opinion the Eisen- 
hower doctrine will not be helpful in 
the promotion of peace in the Middle 
East—for reasons which I shall set forth 
later in my speech. 

Before I turn to my prepared speech, 
I wish to place in the REcorp my reply 
to an argument I heard this afternoon 
on the floor of the Senate, advanced 
by a colleague for whom I have great 
love and affection and the highest of 
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regard, but to whom I am as sincerely 
opposed, in connection with this joint 
resolution, as any two men with honest 
differences of opinion could be opposed. 
I do not question the sincerity of any 
of my colleagues who sought to justify, 
on the basis of the argument to which 
I shall now reply, their vote against the 
Russell amendment. On yesterday, I 
discussed this matter to some extent, 
when I sought to reply to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. I 
did so because the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts advanced the thesis. However, 
he has not been alone; a good many of 
the Members of the Senate with whom 
I find myself in agreement on most is- 
sues, and who are in the so-called lib- 
eral wing of the Senate, are voting dif- 
ferently on the resolution than I am, 
and did vote differently on the Russell 
amendment. I think that is good proof 
that the liberal Members of the Senate 
are Members of great independence of 
judgment and deep and honest convic- 
tions; and when we disagree, we do not 
hesitate to express the disagreements 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, Iam sorry that so many 
liberals in the Senate are going along 
with the Eisenhower doctrine, for I am 
satisfied they will find in the not-too- 
distant future that they cannot reconcile 
their votes on the Eisenhower doctrine 
with sound constitutional liberalism. I 
think they are going to find that out 
from the American people, for I am satis- 
fied that they will discover that the 
American people are becoming more and 
more informed about the dangers of that 
doctrine, and recognize that it cannot ke 
squared with constitutional liberalism. 
They are also going to discover that 
many persons in the United States are 
not going to buy the rationalization of 
those who say, although the resolution 
is bad in many respects, and should not 
have been sent here in the first place, 
yet, inasmuch as it has been sent here, 
and inasmuch as the President has com- 
mitted himself to the world in support 
of the resolution, in some way, somehow, 
it has become their duty to back up the 
President in a mistake. Mr. President, 
I do not want to write that kind of falla- 
cious reasoning into my record. I care 
not in what logical form those who take 
that position may try to put their prem- 
ise—whether in a syllogism or in some 
other form—regardless of that, when 
they come to the conclusion they have 
reached, they cannot reconcile it with 
their major and minor premises. 

Mr. President, the fact is that if the 
joint resolution is a mistake, then I wish 
to say on the fioor of the Senate that any 
Senator who thinks it is a mistake should 
be voting against it, and should not be 
seeking to alibi and to rationalize a vote 
for it, on the ground that he is going 
to back up the President in a mistake. I 
respectfully point out that what those 
Members do not seem to realize is that by 
that argument they really are challeng- 
ing our form of government; and by that 
argument, they seem to me to be abdicat- 
ing what I consider to be the duty of a 
Senator, namely, to hold the President to 
the constitutional system. 

Mr. President, if any President of the 
United States—either the present one or 
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any other President—sends to the Con- 
gress a proposal which a Member of the 
Senate of the United States thinks is a 
mistake, then Senators do not strengthen 
our form of government by upholding 
the hand of the President in that mis- 
take. Instead, under our system of gov- 
ernment, with a legislative branch which 
has the obligation under the Constitution 
of checking a President in his mistakes, 
Members of the Senate have the clear 
duty of voting against a recommendation 
of a President they believe to be a mis- 
take. So we are wrong if we try to 
“alibi” a vote in support of a mistaken 
President. 

I hope this statement will make per- 
fectly clear the position I take, for it is 
the position I shall take on the platforms 
across America on this issue and on any 
other issue when any Member of this 
body tries to follow that kind of argu- 
ment. That argument has such serious 
implications that we shall have to find 
out, from the political platforms of the 
country in the years immediately ahead, 
whether we are to stand by our consti- 
tutional system or whether we are to 
have a Congress which will abdicate 
more and more and more of its constitu- 
tional authority, and its constitutional 
duties and obligations, as well. 

So, Mr. President, as a liberal I wish to 
protest today what I consider to be the 
weakening of constitutional liberalism in 
America by Senators who say of the 
pending measure, “It is a bad resolution, 
but I shall vote for it so as to uphold the 
President, because if I do not, Iam afraid 
the President may stand naked before 
the world.” 

As I said yesterday on the floor of the 
Senate, I repeat today and will repeat in 
a good many places in the months im- 
mediately ahead: It is about time that 
Members of the United States Senate 
who are members of the Democratic 
Party stopped supplying Dwight D. 
Eisenhower with his political clothes. 
His mistake in this joint resolution is 
not our mistake; it is his. So it is about 
time the Members of the Senate who 
are members of the Democratic Party 
placed the responsibility for these mis- 
takes right where they belong, namely, 
on the doorstep of the White House. 

As my colleagues know, I never was a 
political honeymooner with this admin- 
istration. On inauguration day, I recog- 
nized what we could expect from this 
administration. That is why I stood 
alone in the Senate and blocked confir- 
mation of a Cabinet which I knew needed 
the closest of scrutiny by the Senate, 
when on Inauguration Day in 1953 an at- 
tempt was made to steamroller confir- 
mation of that Cabinet through the 
Senate. There followed days of historic 
debate which showed at the very begin- 
ning of this administration that it was 
honeycombed with conflicts of interests. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the 
weaknesses of this administration, as 
shown on Inauguration Day, 1953, are 
carried forward in the pending resolu- 
tion. This is an administration which 
time and time again has sought to in- 
crease its arbitrary discretionary powers, 
at the expense of a system of government 
by law, ahd I offer the pending resolu- 
tion as Exhibit A in the present debate. 
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As I said in my exchange with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O'’MAHONEY] 
a couple of hours ago, I should think all 
any Senator would have to know about 
the resolution, as he comes to analyze 
the great constitutional argument the 
Senator from Wyoming has been making 
throughout the course of his historic de- 
bate, is that John Foster Dulles, the 
spokesman of Dwight D. Eisenhower, re- 
fused to accept in committee an amend- 
ment which would have required the 
President to report to the Congress, and 
obtain the approval of the Congress, be- 
fore he sent American boys, if it þe- 
came necessary under the resolution, to 
die in the Middle East. When an ad- 
ministration is not willing to accept an 
amendment whereby it would: be re- 
quired to have the President come be- 
fore a joint session of Congress and pre- 
sent facts which, in his judgment, would 
justify sending American soldiers to their 
death in the Middle East, we had better 
take a long look at our duty as Senators 
under the Constitution before we vote 
for a resolution that asks for an un- 
checked power on the part of the Presi- 
dent to follow that course of action in 
the Middle East—even if one does not 
want to accept my statement that they 
would go into action to defend Arabian 
oil. 

If that is not enough, Mr. President, 
then a Senator ought to be on guard 
when he reads the record and see that 
the Secretary of State refused to accept 
another amendment, namely, one which 
provided that if there should develop an 
emergency so great that the President 
felt he could not wait the length of time 
necessary to enable him to come to Con- 
gress and address a joint session, before 
sending American boys into action in the 
Middle East, he would agree to come be- 
fore Congress forthwith thereafter and 
give us the facts which he felt justified 
his course of action, and submit the facts 
to the Senate or House for approval or 
disapproval. When we offered that 
amendment to John Foster Dulles, who 
is Dwight D. Eisenhower’s spokesman in 
this matter, he rejected it. 

That is why the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoNnEY] and that great 
judge from North Carolina, with his bril- 
liant service on the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court before coming to this 
body—I refer to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]—have been out- 
spoken in their opposition to the reso- 
lution, on constitutional grounds. 

This administration has evidenced in 
the committee hearings, throughout this 
issue, that it does not want to submit 
to any checks. That is why I am greatly 
concerned when alleged liberals in the 
Senate are willing to go along with this 
kind of an undermining of our system 
of constitutional checks. I am shocked 
by it. I would be derelict in my obli- 
gations under my oath of office under 
the Constitution if I did not say so, al- 
though I know my saying it will not 
make me popular in some quarters. But 
we as individuals do not count; what is 
important is history and the historic 
course of my country. 

In my speech a few days ago I read 
from statements of Alexander Hamil- 
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ton shortly after the Constitutional Con- 
vention, when the Republic was born. I 
recommend a reading of his statements 
by my liberal colleagues who are going 
along with the resolution, because Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in those outstanding 
statements, as set forth in the Federalist 
papers, pointed out the purpose of re- 
serving completely to the Congress the 
power to declare war. He made it very 
clear that giving the President of the 
United States the power, as Commander 
in Chief, over the Armed Forces did not 
in any way or form give the President 
any power whatsoever to declare war or 
to commit an act of war. 

That is why I pointed out last Thurs- 
day, Mr. President, and that is why I 
would drive it home again today, that the 
resolution, both in its original form and 
in its modified form, still places the Pres- 
ident of the United States in a posi- 
tion where he can commit an act of 
war in the Middle East without first 
submitting himself to a congressional 
check. Ichoose my words very carefully. 
I want the Record to show that, in my 
opinion, that undermines our constitu- 
tional system of government, and I shall 
be no party to supporting the present 
President or any other President in an 
undermining of our constitutional sys- 
tem of government. 

In the course of the debate this after- 
noon my beloved colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
expressing views not only of himself, but 
views which have been shared in this 
debate by other Senators, said, in effect, 
he would oppose the Russell substitute 
resolution because, “If it is wrong for us 
to be in the Middle East with $200 mil- 
lion in. economic aid, then it is many 
times as wrong to authorize American 
soldiers to fight there.” ‘That is a non 
sequitur, Mr. President. I wish to make 
it very clear that in favoring the Russell 
amendment I do not oppose economic aid 
in the Middle East; I oppose only bad 
economic aid in the Middle East, based 
upon a principle of government irrecon- 
cilable with constitutional checks on the 
President. That is the basic issue. The 
Russell substitute resolution, as I pointed 
out in debate yesterday, has nothing to 
do with any proposal to bring to an end 
economic aid in the Middle East. 

Yet the type of argument to which I 
have just referred seems to imply that 
the opponents of the Russell amend- 
ment—or at least some of them—feel 
that it would bring to an end economic 
aid in the Middle East. Our economic 
aid program would continue, save and 
except that the Russell amendment 
would bring to an end the exercise of 
arbitrary capricious discretionary power 
on the part of the President of the 
United States to spend $200 million of 
the taxpayers’ money as he deems neces- 
sary or desirable, without being willing 
to make a single commitment to the 
Congress of the United States at this 
time as to what he proposes to do with 
the $200 million. . 

I think we must engage in very frank 
speech on this subject. One cannot 
cross-examine the Secretary of State, as 
I did at some length in our joint hear- 
ings; one cannot listen to the Secretary 
of State for days, as I listened to him in 
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cur joint hearings, without forming some 
very definite impressions. 

One impression I formed is that there 
are very good reasons why the President 
and the Secretary of State do not want 
to tell us what they propose to do with 
this money until they first get it and ob- 
tain complete control of it under this 
resolution. One reason is that if they 
did tell us, and we wrote into the resolu- 
tion a reservation designed to check 
them in the expenditure, they know very 
well that a good many of their expendi- 
tures would be prevented by the Con- 
gress. That is my honest belief. It must 
be speculative, because we could not get 
a single statement from the Secretary of 
State with regard to the expenditure of 
a single dollar. Let us not forget that 
when he spoke, the President of. the 
United States was speaking to us, be- 
cause as the Secretary of State, he sat 
there as the President’s spokesman. 

The interesting thing about this ad- 
ministration is that it is very careful to 
engage in all its questionable policies 
after it obtains a legislative authoriza- 
tion. As I have said in connection with 
another issue, the natural-resources is- 
sue, the administration does its 
“Teapot Doming” under the law; but the 
effect on the public is just the same. 
The public is just as much defrauded so 
far as its heritage in its own natural 
resources is concerned. So here, Mr. 
President, we shall find the administra- 
tion getting the legal authorization to 
do what it wants to do in the Middle East 
with $200 million; but I do not like the 
idea of what I think it might do with 
some of the $200 million, and what I 
-honestly believe, in all probability, it 
will do. 

Some of my liberal friends in this de- 
bate have said, “Oh, we have the John- 
son amendment.in the resolution, re- 
-quiring that 15 days before the admin- 
istration spends this money it must file 
with the committees a report as to what 
it is spending it for.” 

That is only a gesture. To be fair, 
however, I must admit that it has at least 
the advantage of making a record as to 
what the administration proposes to do 
with the money. But that is no check. 
The administration is very careful to 
avoid the check. 

The check should be a requirement 
that the administration make the report 
‘and spend the money only if, after it 
makes the report, the Congress approves 
of the expenditure. The 15 days will 
have expired before many Members of 
Congress will even know that a report 
has been filed. This is one of the little 
procedural devices which is used to draw 
men to vote for something they are not 
very happy to vote for and give them 
a rationalization that they may be able 
to use back home in explanation to their 
constituents. 

While it is desirable to have a report 
15 days ahead, it is many times 
more desirable to have written into the 
resolution a checking requirement that, 
after the administration tells us what it 
proposes to do with the money, it should 
then obtain approval for such expendi- 
ture. 

I say again, as I have said so many 
‘times in the past 12 years in protesting 


‘conception of human rights. 
‘not conduct governments based upon the 
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the exercise of arbitrary discretion on the 
part of Presidents, that it is a dangerous 
thing to build up. a White House with 
that. kind. of ‘arbitrary discretionary 
power. I have opposed, under Demo- 
cratic administrations as well as under 
this Republican administration, giving 
to any President this kind of unchecked 
spending power. Forget about this Pres- 
ident. ‘Think about the office of the 
Presidency for a moment. 

In- my judgment all we are doing here 
is setting a precedent for the future 
when we give to a President X millions 
of dollars. As the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRICHT] has stated 
several times in this debate, we are set- 
ting a precedent, not for the expenditure 


‘in the future of $200 million under this 


legislative. device, but expenditures of 
many billions of dollars. That is what 
this precedent would lead to. If we give 
the President the power to spend many 
millions of dollars and he makes a com- 
mitment for some project in Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, or any 
other Middle East country that will in- 
volve many times $200 million, do Sen- 
ators think that after we have sunk the 
first millions into the project some future 
Congress will not be behind the psycho- 
logical “eight ball,” so to speak, and feel 
compelled to vote additional sums. of 
money? 

The present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] made one of 
the most brilliant analyses of this sub- 
ject in his speech the other day, when 
he pointed out the great dangers of this 
kind of economic aid in the Middle East. 
I commended him then. I commend him 
now for the record he has made. What 
I am doing in this speech today is de- 
veloping, in part, some of the points made 
in the speech of the present Presiding 
Officer the other day. Running through 
that speech is the very sound principle 
of urging that we be on guard against 
the extension and expansion of un- 
checked Executive power. 

When it is said on the floor of the 
Senate, in effect—and I know I para- 


‘phrase the statement accurately—that 


if it is wrong to have 200 milion Ameri- 


‘can dollars in the Middle East, it is much 
‘more wrong to have American boys there, 


another part of my answer to that non 


‘sequitur is that there is a very grave 


danger, I fear, that this resolution will 
‘result in sending boys into the Middle 
East to die because of unchecked Presi- 
dential powers, if the present President 
or some future President is maneuvered 


into a warmaking act or position by 


Arab dictators. It is that problem which 
alarms me very much. 

In the Middle East we are dealing with 
Arab leaders who simply do not have our 
They do 


fundamental freedoms inherent in our 


‘Bill of Rights. Arab dictators are as to- 


talitarian as are Communist dictators. 

So far as the individual is concerned, 
it makes very little difference whether he 
is downtrodden by communism or by fas- 
cism or by absolute monarchy. - I oppose 
all totalitarianism. ‘To those who make 


‘that argument, I say that if it is wrong 
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to put $200 million in the Middle East, it 
is equally wrong to send American’ boys 
to the Middle East. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to the danger, through secret diplo- 
macy—and there are no open covenants 
in this matter—of having Arab dictators 
maneuver and manipulate the Middle 
East until they find themselves in the 
position where they may be militarily at- 
tacked and then, under the Eisenhower 
doctrine, may make their plea for Amer- 
ican boys. 

Tell it to American mothers . and 
fathers. 

I say to my colleagues, “Go to the 
crossroads of America and try to sell it 
to the mothers and fathers of America, 
and you will get your answer.” That is 
what will happen as the mothers and 
fathers become more and more aware of 
the danger inherent in the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

Those of us who are speaking out, as I 
am doing, in opposition to it, and who 
for some time in the immediate future 
will be abused and castigated for our op- 
position to the doctrine, will eventually 
be sustained, on the basis of sound con- 
stitutionalism, because we are right. 
Even our liberal colleagues, who have left 
us on this issue, tacitly admit in their 
speeches that we are right on this point; 
“but,” say they, “the fat’s in the fire; 
the President- has made a mistake, and 
we cannot let him remain in the position 
before the world of not being sustained.” 

Mr. President, I have always thought 

one of our duties as Senators, when the 
President made a mistake, was to give 
him the opportunity to correct it. That 
we have done. That is why amend- 
ments were offered in committee by some 
of us. That is why other amendments 
will be offered on the floor. of the Senate 
before the debate comes to an end. That 
is the way to handle the problem. 
_ What all of us ought to do is to rally 
behind the amendments which will get 
the President out of the fix in which he 
has put himself. Now is the time to 
correct his mistake.. Have we reached 
such a point; have we veered so far from 
the proper concept of our system of gov- 
ernment that if the President takes the 
lead first, we will simply follow, instead 
of bringing him back to the basic princi- 
ples of constitutionalism for which 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
-O’MaHOoNEY], the Senator: from North 
‘Carolina (Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senators 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. 
TALMADGE], and other Senators have 
-been pleading in the debate? 

No, Mr. President, itis not a BANANA 
of whether it is wrong to expend Amer- 
ican money in the Middle East. I am 
perfectly willing to spend American 
‘money in the Middle East under a point 
.4 program, with all the restrictions and 
limitations. and checks which attach to 
the authorization and appropriation of 
‘money to- the Middle East, or for any 
-other part of the world, under a point 4 
‘program, within the provisions of the 


‘so-called mutual-sécurity program. 


Those who are making the argument 


‘to which I have alluded are not correct- 


Jy stating the position of the proponents 


-of the Russell amendment. It is not a 
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question of having $200 million available 
for expenditure in the Middle East. We 
have available many more millions of 
dollars than that. It is a question, 
rather, as to whether we are going to 
vote to the President the unchecked 
power to take $200 million of the tax- 
payers’ money and spend it in any way 
he deems desirable. That is the issue. 

The statement that it is equally wrong 
to subject American boys to. service in 
the Middle East is completely irrelevant 
to the issue involved in the Russell 
amendment. 

I would have preferred not to make 
this argument today. I make it in an- 
swer to the argument presented by col- 
leagues in the Senate for whom I have 
the highest regard. My disagreement 
with them, as every one in the Senate 
knows, is not a personal disagreement. 
My disagreement with them is a highly 
professional one, based upon a great dif- 
ference of opinion over what I consider 
to be one of the most vital issues that 
will confront Congress at this session. 

I am fearful of the dangerous implica- 
tions of the resolution, and I am so fear- 
ful of them that I have deemed it my 
duty to reply to this argument, although 
I would have very much preferred for 
personal reasons to have remained silen 
on the subject. : 

I now turn to my prepared remarks. 

Mr. President, I oppose the pending 
joint resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
19, entitled, “To Promote Peace and 
Stability in the Middle East,” on two 
principal grounds: 

First, it does not conform to the proc- 
esses required by the Constitution of the 
United States; and second, even if it did 
so conform, it would still not accomplish 
its stated aims. 

Let me discuss these objections in re- 
verse order. 


I. THE POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


Leaving aside for the moment the con- 
stitutional objections to the resolution, 
from the point of view of foreign policy 
alone, the resolution is totally misdi- 
rected. The crisis it purports to meet 
does not exist. The crisis which does 
exist is not to any degree met by the 
resolution. 

I said on the floor of the Senate Janu- 
ary 25: 

I am waiting for the first scintilla of evi- 
dence to be presented by the Secretary of 
State that there is any danger of an armed 
attack by the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East. 


That was more than a month ago, and 
I am still waiting. 

Again, Mr. President, I said in the Sen- 
ate January 29, and I repeat now: 

I do not believe we should hasten into 
action on any resolution on the Middle East 
issue until the administration comes for- 
ward at least with one competent witness 
who can testify before our committees and 
submit at least a scintilla of evidence that 
there is an imminent threat of an armed 
attack on any Arab country by the Soviet 
Union. 


The resolution illustrates the principal 
defect in the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration. This defect is that the 
policy is essentially negative instead of 
positive. It has been one of blustering 
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-offense.” 
‘macy as well as to football. 


‘Congress. 
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defensive-reaction to moves—some real, 
some imaginery—by the Soviet Union. 
It has given grossly inadequate attention 
to the basic problems which lend them- 
selves to Soviet exploitation. 

There is a saying among football 
coaches that “the best defense is a good 
This is applicable to diplo- 
Instead of 
doing things to put the Soviets off bal- 
ance, we are constantly allowing our- 
selves to be thrown off balance. 

The present crisis in the Middle East 
has been in the making for years, and in 
this respect the Truman administration 
must share responsibility with the Eisen- 
hower administration. It has been 4 
months since the crisis reached such an 
acute stage that not even the Pollyannas 


‘of the present administration could ig- 


nore it. One of the troubles with Mr. 
Dulles, incidentally, is that out of every 


‘4 years he spends 6 months playing 


Pollyanna and 3⁄2 years playing Cas- 
sandra. The policy, or lack of one, em- 
bodied in Senate Joint Resolution 19 be- 
gan to be formulated in the State De- 
partment last November or December. 


‘It has been formally before Congress 


since January 5—almost 2 months. In 
this period, the situation has further 
deteriorated. 

One reason for this deterioration may 
very well be that, until the last 2 weeks, 
the whole energy of the administration 
has been directed to railroading the mis- 
called Eisenhower doctrine through 
As a consequence, the real 
troubles of the Middle East have been 
ignored. We would all have been a 
great deal better off if a comparable 
amount of time and energy had gone 
into a search for a solution to these real 
troubles—the Arab-Israeli conflict, the 
Suez Canal, the Palestine refugees, and 
the basic political and economic weak- 
nesses of the area. 

It is significant that none of these 
problems has to do with communism or 


the Soviet Union directly, though of 


course the Communists try to exploit 
them. But if Karl Marx had never been 


‘born and the Soviet Union had never 


existed, we would still be concerned with 
these very real problems of the Middle 
East. This points up another defect of 
our foreign policy—namely, its obsession 
with communism and its approach to 
every issue in terms of anticommunism. 

It may be argued that we would now be 
better off if Congress had obligingly 
passed Senate Joint Resolution 19 with 
the celerity requested by the adminis- 
tration. This is a specious argument. 
The further deterioration in the Middle 
East has not occurred as a result of 
Soviet aggression, which is what Senate 


Joint Resolution 19 is designed to meet. 


Nor has it occurred as the result of any 
lack of authority by the President to 
spend foreign-aid appropriations as he 
sees fit. 

It is far past time for United States 
foreign policy to take more account of 
the positive interests of the United States 
It is far past time, in short, for our for- 
eign policy to start being pro-American 


.and stop being simply anti-Russian. It 


may be, in many cases, that these are 
simply two sides of the same coin. But 


and proper 
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the question of emphasis is important. 
As long as we are simply anti-Russian, 
we are doomed to a sterile, negative 
policy of reacting to Russian initiative— 
and frequently of reacting in the wrong 
way. In any given situation, we ought 


.to ask ourselves not “how can we counter 


the Russians?” but “How can we ad- 
vance our own interests?” If we were 


.to do this we would enormously strength- 


en our international position. We would 
present a positive face to the world, 
much of which is not nearly so excited 
as we are about the military threat from 
the Soviet Union. This is precisely what 
Senate Joint Resolution 19 fails to do, 


_and that is its fatal defect, quite apart 
from its constitutional defects. 


At this point, Mr. President, let me 
make it perfectly clear that when I call 
for a pro-American foreign policy, I am 
talking about one in the enlightened 
self-interest of the people of the United 


States generally. Iam emphatically not 


talking about one designed primarily to 
protect the enormously valuable foreign 


holdings of a handful of giant American 


corporations—in this case, specifically, 


the five major oil companies with sub- 


stantial interests in the Middle East— 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard 
Oil of California, the Texas Co., Socony 
Mobil, and Gulf. Of course, this Gov- 
ernment should take legitimate and 
proper steps to protect the legitimate 
interests of its citizens 
abroad, including the oil companies. 
But it should never equate the foreign 
economic interests of five corporations 
with the national interest. 
II. THE AMERICAN NATIONAL INTEREST 


Now, Mr. President, what is the true 
American national interest in the Middle 
East and what would be a policy well 
designed to promote that interest? 

The true American interest in the 
Middle East goes far beyond the simple 
protection of the states of that area 
against overt Communist aggression. 
Such protection is a part of the Ameri- 
can interest, of course, but no resolution 
of Congress is necessary to put the world 


on notice in this regard. On January 


29, I said in the Senate: 


Part of the case of the administration is 
that it must get this blanket authority from 
the Congress now, so that the world will 
know, and particularly so that Russia will 
know, what the United States will do in case 
of military aggression by Russia. Mr. Presi- 


‘dent, that is an insult to our intelligence 


and also to the intelligence of our allies. 
Every thinking person in the world knows 
what we willdo. We do not intend—and we 
have demonstrated it clearly—to stand by 
and let freedom be overrun by military ag- 
gression by Russia or by any of her puppets 
or satellites. 


Adding to my statement of January 29, 
I wish to say that any resolution which 
Congress passes on the Middle East cer- 
tainly ought to do more than to commit 
a redundancy. 

This illustrates another defect in the 
Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy—a de- 
fect which has application far beyond 
the Middle East. In our frantic effort to 
be anti-Communist, we have too often 
acted to bolster malodorous local regimes 
in the name of political and economic 
stability. 
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The truth of the matter, Mr. President, 
is that nothing would so well serve the 
true national interest of the United 
States as a thoroughgoing social reform 
in almost all of the states of Africa and 
Asia—and some of Latin America and 
Europe, too, for that matter. Dissatis- 
faction of the people of these states with 
the status quo largely explains whatever 
appeal communism has; yet in the blind- 
ness of our misguided policymakers, we 
have ourselves acted to preserve the 
status quo and thereby to increase the 
appeal of communism. 

The reason this is so becomes apparent 
upon an examination of the political, 
economic, and social structure of a typi- 
cal state in the Middle East. The char- 
acteristics of such a state, briefly put, 
are an authoritarian government, a gross 
maldistribution of wealth and income, 
and rigid social class lines. The popu- 
lation is predominantly rural. Land is 
held in large holdings by a few wealthy— 
and in many cases, absentee—landlords, 
and the great masses of people are ten- 
ants—serfs for practical purposes. 
Rents for tenant farmers are high, 
amounting sometimes to 70 percent of 
the crop. 

I think I should mention here that I 
have said several times in this debate 
that at least in Saudi Arabia human 
slavery still exists. And the United 
States Government, in 1957, through its 
President and Secretary of State, nego- 
tiated some kind of an agreement—we 
do not know what it is—with this slave 
state. I do not think that is going to be 
a delightful chapter of history for our 
descendants to read, even as soon as 25 
years from now. 

When the tenant tries to market his 
own meager share of the crop, he is likely 
to have no buyer except the landowner, 
who can control the price almost at will. 
The tenant frequently lives from crop to 
crop on borrowed money at various rates 
of interest—and again, the local money- 
lender is apt to be the landlord, or the 
landlord’s agent. 

The government of such a country is 
‘usually dominated by the moneyed, land- 
holding class. Although there occasion- 
ally arises within this class a farsighted 
statesman with a social conscience, it is 
by and large fat, contented, and com- 
placent, alarmed equally by Communist 
propaganda on the one hand and by 
democratic movements for economic and 
social reform on the other. 

That is why I said the other day, and 
I repeat it today, that we have simply 
got to stop supporting that kind of totali- 
tarianism and feudalism throughout the 
world. We must start supporting free- 
dom. : 

I do not become excited and alarmed 
over all the talk about what is going to 
happen to the oil-poor King of Saudi 
Arabia. Let him swim in his oil for 
a while. Let the other Arab dictators 
swim in their oil for a while. Then, Mr. 
President, we might make some progress 
in applying the American ideals of free- 
dom to the Middle East. 

These countries oppose nothing so 
much as change, whether the change be 
progress toward a democratic society or 
retrogression toward totalitarianism. 


‘tions. 
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Unless heroic measures are taken to 
the contrary, foreign assistance to a 
country such as I have described is very 
likely to result only in the rich getting 
richer while the poor stay poor. Class 
rigidities are stiffened, social strains are 
increased, and by trying to preserve the 
status quo we have only made more cer- 
tain its ultimate destruction—probably 
accompanied by more violence and chaos 
than would have otherwise been the case. 

Let me hasten to add, Mr. President, 
that the typical pattern I have described 
is by no means universal. In the Middle 
East, Israel is a glittering exception. So, 
in South Asia, is India, in many respects, 
an exception. 

There was a chance, once, that Egypt 
also would become such an exception. 
When Farouk was overthrown in July 
1952, there came to power in Egypt a 
group of able, honest young men, dedi- 
cated to economic progress and social re- 
form. At some subsequent point, the 
Egyptian revolution turned sour. I do 
not now know at what point that was, 
though I hope this will be determined by 
the Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services, in their review of events 
leading to the present situation in the 
Middle East. I do know, however, that 
American diplomacy lost a great oppor- 
tunity and that the American national 
interest was poorly served. 

The basic difficulty in the Middle East 
is weakness, a kind of weakness that will 
not be corrected, but only intensified, by 
infusions of military weapons or of eco- 
nomic assistance which is not tied down 
to specific projects. The basic weakness 
is a weakness stemming from an almost 
total lack of social and political institu- 
There are no political parties ina 
form which would be recognizable to an 
American or a West European. There 
are no labor unions, no chambers of com- 
merce, no professional societies of stature 
and influence. There are, in a word, no 
institutional shock absorbers built into 
the society. Everything is done on a per- 
sonal basis. And American diplomacy 
relies much too heavily in this area on 
local personalities. If these personal- 
ities, such as Saud in Saudi Arabia or 
Nuri Said in Iraq, should disappear from 
the scene, our whole policy, such as it is, 
would be cut adrift. It is time we started 
giving more attention to contributing to 
sound institutional relationships and less 
‘attention to cultivating personal rela- 
tionships. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I fully realize that in foreign relations we 
have to deal with governments as we find 
them. I fully realize, further, that we 
cannot very well go about instigating 
revolutions or promoting the overthrow 
of foreign governments. 

All I am saying is that if a foreign gov- 
ernment shows a disposition to institute 
reforms and improve the life of its people, 
then we should cooperate with it and help 
it to do so through economic aid and 
other means. On the other hand, if a 
foreign government chooses to live in the 
15th century, we should respect its 
choice; but, at the same time, we should 
refuse to make its life more comfortable. 

Such a distinction would certainly re- 
duce the scope of our foreign aid pro- 
grams, though it would not necessarily 
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affect their overall size to a comparable 
extent. I also suggest that if we chan- 
neled our aid through multilateral agen- 
cies, such as the United Nations, or 
through regional organizations, such as 
the proposed Middle East Development 
Authority, we might have a better chance 
of inducing the kind of social changes we 
want to see. 
III. THE IMMEDIATE TASKS 


So much for our long-range national 
interests in the Middle East, Mr. Presi- 
dent. For the immediate future, I sug- 
gest the following program as a starting 
point for negotiations. 

Before I make these recommendations, 
I may say once again that I do not know 
of any time in 12 years when I have 
criticized a program of any administra- 
tion, Democratic or Republican, without 
being willing to offer an affirmative pro- 
gram which I thought ought to be sub- 
stituted. That is why in this debate, 
before it is over, I shall offer a substitute 
for the resolution, which will provide the 
checks and the forward-looking policy 
that I think ought to characterize Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the Middle East. 
Thus, I suggest to the administration 
that the following program is a good one, 
for the immediate future, as a starting 
point for negotiations: 

First. Israeli withdrawal from the 
Sharm-el-Sheikh and the Gaza Strip. 

Second. The occupation of these areas 
by the United Nations Emergency Force, 
which, by the way, needs to be augment- 
ed greatly. 

Third. United Nations administration 
of the Gaza Strip, as a trust territory or 
otherwise. 

Fourth. The resettlement of substan- 
tial numbers of Gaza refugees in Israel, 
with an international loan to Israel to 
help pay the bill. 

Fifth. The resettlement of other Arab 
refugees in various countries, particu- 
larly Syria and Iraq, with an interna- 
tional loan to those countries for basic 
economic development projects by which 
the refugees can become self-supporting 
and the standard of living of the whole 
population can be raised. 

Sixth. Firm international guaranties 
of freedom of navigation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Suez Canal, accompanied 
by a cessation of stalling on the clear- 
ance of the canal. 

These steps could be expected greatly 
to reduce tensions in the area and to lead 
to an Arab-Israeli peace conference at 
which definitive boundaries could be 
agreed upon and guaranteed by the 
United Nations. 

I can anticipate the reaction of the 
administration to these suggestions, Mr. 
President. The administration is going 
to pooh-pooh these suggestions as im- 
practical, as something which the coun- 
tries concerned will never agree to. I do 
not think that, up to this point, Mr. 
President, a serious effort has been made 
to achieve agreement on these points or 
the points of any other comprehensive 
plan for settlement of the Mideast dif- 
ficulties. The whole trouble has been 
that the administration has not had a 
plan. There is not a foreign office in 
the world which knows from one day to 
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another what the policy of the United 
States is in regard to these or other mat- 
ters. I do not take much comfort from 
the fact that this has the collateral ef- 
fect of keeping the Kremlin also guess- 
ing as to our intentions. 

It will be noted that my suggestions 
place heavy emphasis on the United Na- 
tions. The lack of such emphasis is an- 
other defect in the Eisenhower policy 
embodied in this resolution. In essence, 
this resolution provides a go-it-alone 
policy for the United States in the Mid- 
dle East. I have raised by voice against 
such a policy on many occasions, Mr. 
President, and I shall do so again. On 
January 25, I said in the Senate: 

The free nations of the world should act 
in concert against this (Communist) totali- 
tarianism, and * * * they should act in 
concert through the United Nations, and not 
outside the United Nations. 

One of my many criticisms of the Secre- 
tary of State is that his record is a sorry 
record of almost. invariably, in the first in- 
stanre, when a new crisis arises, bypassing 
the United Nations, but finally, on some 
occasions, finding himself in a position 
where ultimately he has to try to operate 
through the United Nations. * * * 

I shall never vote for a resolution which 
puts my Government in a position where 
unilaterally the United States pledges Amer- 
ican boys to save the oil lines for Western 
Europe without a pledge at the same time 
by the nations of Western Europe to use 
their boys. 


And again, on January 29, I said: 


We weaken the United Nations when we 
make unilateral proposals, such as this one, 
without at least extending the courtesy of 
trying to get some understanding and, I 
hope, some agreement among our allies in 
the United Nations before we take such pro- 
posed action. 


And-again, on February 21, I said: 

I think one of the wrongs, added to the 
others which the President cannot add up 
to get a right policy for the United States 
in the Middle. East, is the wrong of the 
United States in proposing unilateral action, 
when what we ought to have been doing for 
many months past was to have used the 
great prestige of the President of the United 
States in the United Nations to try to get 
the free nations of the United Nations to 
join together in assuring the Arab countries 
and assuring Israel that if there should be 
@ Russian attack upon them, the free na- 
tions would stand together in their defense. 
That could be done under the United Nations 
through General Assembly procedures by the 
free member nations binding themselves to- 
gether in such a concerted course of action. 
That is how the United Nations might really 
be strengthened. 


IV. THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Now, Mr. President, let me turn from 
the policy to the constitutional aspects 
of Senate Joint Resolution 19. 

According to the committees report on 
the resolution, the language of section 2 
on the use of United States armed forces 
“has the virtue of remaining silent on 
the question of the relationship between 
the Congress and the President with re- 
spect to the use of the Armed Forces for 
the objectives stated in the resolution.” 
Why is silence a virtue in this connection, 
Mr. President? Does not silence further 
confuse the constitutional concepts? 
Why not spell out the proper relation- 
ship between Congress and President? 
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The Constitution is not deliberately 
vague on this point. Surely the Senate 
is not going to admit that it is unable to 
say what the plain language of the Con- 
stitution means. The proper procedure 
for the use of troops, in my judgment, 
is spelled out in section 1 (b) (ii) of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 42, which I offered 
in the committee as a substitute for the 
pending resolution, and which I shall 
later offer on the floor of the Senate. 

This paragraph reads as follows: 

Furthermore, in order to contribute to the 
maintenance of peace, the President should 
reaffirm, with particular reference to those 
areas in the Middle East the peace and se- 
curity of which is vital to world peace and 
security, the determination of the United 
States to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States, if necessary, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
under article 51 of the United Nations Char- 
ter in the event of any unprovoked armed 
attack, provided that such employment shall 
be consonant with the Charter of the United 
Nations and actions and recommendations 
of the United Nations. Prior to the employ- 
ment of armed forces the President shall give 
notice to Congress. If, in the judgment of 
the President, an emergency arises in which 
such notice to Congress is not possible, he 
shall upon the employment of armed forces 
forthwith inform Congress and submit his 
action for its approval or disapproval. Such 
employment of forces under article 51 shall 
be immediately reported to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly, and shall 
not in any way affect the authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council or 
General Assembly to take at any time such 
action as either body deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international 
peace or security. The President should 
arrange with the free allies of the United 
States with vital interests in the area 
for their active support in the event it be- 
comes necessary to employ the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 


The American people need to under- 
stand that under this joint resolution, 
only American boys are pledged; under 
the Eisenhower doctrine, there is no 
commitment from Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, or any other European 
country that they will in any way be obli- 
gated to send their boys into the Middle 
East, to join in the defense of Arabian 
pipelines or to join in the defense of 
Arabian oil which is so essential to eco- 
nomic stability in Europe. That is why 
I have said before that the resolution 
makes me aghast that any President at 
any time should request this kind of 
blanket authority, unchecked subse- 
quently by the Congress of the United 
States, to send American boys into any 
territory, anywhere in the world, to de- 
fend the integrity of some foreign gov- 
ernment, without a commitment from 
other free nations that they will join 
with us if the facts show that it is neces- 
sary to protect freedom, and thereby our 
own vital interest. 

However, when I offered the Secretary 
of State such an amendment, he rejected 
it; and he said the Arab leaders would 
not like it. He also said that if he were 
an American boy fighting in the Middle 
East, he would not want a British sol- 
dier, or a French soldier on either his 
right or his left—because of the attitude 
of the Arab countries toward Britain and 
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France—apparently not realizing that 
under the resolution the Arab leaders 
will be permitted to tell us who shall be 
our allies in defending their own terri- 
tory and in guaranteeing a supply of oil 
to Europe. 

In fact, Iam convinced that many per- 
sons in our own country are not yet 
aware of that. However, each day my 
mail shows that increasing numbers of 
Americans are becoming aware of it; 
and each day my mail shows that in- 
creasing numbers of Americans want 
none of the Eisenhower doctrine. I say 
that because my mail is running 9 to 1 
against it. Oh, yes, Mr. President; it can 
be said that because of my vigorous op- 
position to the Eisenhower doctrine, it 
should be expected that I would receive 
a considerable quantity of mail from per- 
sons who are opposed to that doctrine. 
I think there is some merit in that posi- 
tion; but, Mr. President, in speaking from 
12 years of experience, let me also tell 
you that any one who takes this kind of 
a vigorous stand on any issue, usually re- 
ceives a great deal of mail, too, from 
persons who disagree with him—includ- 
ing, I may say, much mail which should 
come in asbestos envelopes. [Laughter.] 
But the interesting thing is that during 
this debate I have not received very much 
of that kind of mail. The ratio has been 
9 to 1 against the Eisenhower doctrine. 

Of course, Mr. President, the stand I 
take is criticized by some uninformed 
and ill-informed newspaper editors; and 
that condition of lack of information is 
characteristic of many of them, because 
many of them really belong to a non- 
reading class in America, as is proven by 
their editorials. They are so busy writ- 
ing the propaganda their big-business 
newspaper enterprises dictate to them 
that they do not keep themselves very 
well informed. Some days ago, when I 
discussed what I am satisfied is a grass- 
roots lacks of support of the Eisenhower 
doctrine, one of the editors who fre- 
quently gets some sort of emotional relief 
out of dipping his pen into my blood, 
wrote an uncomplimentary editorial in 
connection with my suggestion that if 
the President would take this matter to 
the crossroads of America for a month’s 
debate, and then would submit it to a 
referendum of the American people, he 
would be roundly defeated. After that 
newspaper editor concluded the first part 
of his uncomplimentary editorial, in 
which he expressed his view as to what 
a demagogue he thinks I am, he then 
went on to say that he thought it was 
very dangerous to suggest that the aver- 
age American citizen should have any- 
thing to say about American foreign 
policy. 

_ Mr. President, let me inform that re- 
actionary newspaper editor of one of the 
facts about his government which he 
obviously does not know, namely, that 
the foreign policy of the United States 
does not belong to the President of the 
United States. Instead, it belongs to all 
the people of the United States. So we 
had better bring an end to the increas- 
ing government by secrecy of the Eisen- 
hower administration, and we had better 
get the Government back to the people. 
Mr. President, it is the people who by 
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the millions will do the dying if this 
“brinkmanship” of Mr. Dulles goes awry 
in the Middle East, and it is they who are 
entitled to have something to say about 
what our foreign policy should be when 
it involves sending American boys to the 
Middle East to protect oil lines. So my 
reply to that editor is, “Write some more 
editorials like that, because with each 
one of them, whether you know it or 
not, you confess that you are greatly 
worried that if my suggestion had a 
chance of being voted on by the people of 
the United States, it would carry.” 

< The American people are much more 
intelligent than most newspaper editors 
give them credit for. There is a con- 
siderable body of evidence I could offer 
to sustain that statement. I only offer 
the results of the last election, when 
many newspaper editors in many parts 
of the country, including my own State, 
found they did not have the influence 
with the voters they like to think they 
have, because the voters are seeing 
through the reactionary propaganda the 
newspaper editors are trying to feed the 
voters in their coverup or “snow job” 
for the Eisenhower administration. 

Reasonable men can differ as to the 
precise point at which the powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief col- 
lide with the powers of Congress to de- 
clare war. But certain fundamentals are 
clear. 

To begin with, in normal circum- 
stances, where the pressure of time is 
not a controlling factor, the President 
has no power to use the Armed Forces of 
the United States without the prior ap- 
proval of Congress. 

Under the Constitution, the only time 
he can possibly justify sending armed 
forces into action without the approval 
of Congress is when the emergency is so 
great that time is not available to reach 
Congress and explain the situation. But 
thereafter he is under the clear duty to 
proceed forthwith to notify the Congress 
of his course of action and ask for its 
approval or disapproval. If disapproved, 
and he refuses to comply with the dis- 
approval of the Congress, we know what 
section of the Constitution would ap- 
ply—the impeachment section. 

We talk about the constitutional 
checks and balances, Mr. President, that 
follow through, step by step, to the last 
point, the last check so far as the Pres- 
ident is concerned. Open defiance on 
his part of the power of the Congress 
would and should lead to impeachment. 
Yet, in the course of this debate, I have 
been surprised to see the position taken 
by some of my colleagues that the Pres- 
ident, as Commander in Chief, has the 
authority, anyway, to send the Armed 
Forces into action. Of course, I deny it, 
as the outstanding constitutional au- 
thorities, in their writings over the de- 
cades, have denied it. In the absence of 
an emergency which justifies the Pres- 
ident in exercising his so-called inher- 
ent powers to protect American lives, 
property, and vital interests, he cannot 
use troops in a manner that would con- 
stitute committing an act of war. 

The distinguished judge from North 
Carolina, the senior Senator from that 
State [Mr. Ervin], made that clear in 
his statement in our committee hearings. 
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In fact, I have read, studied, and writ- 
ten on this subject matter for many 
years, indeed, I taught it for many years, 
based upon what the constitutional law 
books show. But I waited for the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, to make what 
I think is the most crystal clear analysis 
of the so-called constitutional shadow- 
line problem I have ever heard or read. 
He put it simply this way, and it is an 
unanswerable analysis: 

The President, under the exercise’ of 
his emergency or inherent powers, has 
the constitutional authority to act de- 
fensively—I repeat, to act defensively— 
in the protection of American lives, 
property, and vital interests; but he has 
no emergency power to act offensively. 
In other words, he has no inherent 
power to commit an act which would 
constitute or to direct the use of Amer- 
ican troops in such a way as to consti- 
tute an act of war. That is the distinc- 
tion. 

Is that distinction drawn in the Eisen- 
hower doctrine? It is not; and all you 
need to know, Mr. President, is that 
when we offered to draw that distinction 
by an amendment to the resolution, the 
President’s spokesman, John Foster 
Dulles, rejected the amendment. That 
is why I warn the American people to be 
on guard. Watch out for the semantics 


of this administration. 


Said John Foster Dulles, when we got 
to that point: 

I cite what the President said in his speech. 
The President said he would be in hourly 
conference with the Congress. That is his 
intention. 


I said, in effect, “Mr. Secretary, are 
you willing to write it in the resolution? 
The speech is not in the resolution. You 
know that the speech has no binding 
effect. You know that the speech is not 
a part of the resolution. Do you want to 
write that into the resolution?” 

That is the check I am talking about. 
He did not want that. In other words, 
when we pin it down to agreement with 
or acceptance of this precious constitu- 
tional check, the administration takes a 
walkout powder on us; it does not want 
to be so restricted. ' 

So I warn the American people: You 
had better be on guard. You had better 
be on guard against any administration, 
Republican or Democratic, that runs 
away from accepting any constitutional 
checks in any proposal they make in the 
legislative halls of the Congress. That 
is how serious I think this is, and I mean 
all of the implications of my warning, 
because we have already gone too far 
down the road toward executive govern- 
ment in the United States of America. 
What saddens me is that so many of my 
colleagues apparently are willing to go 
further. : 

What a precious right they have in 
this body. That is why I am saddened 
to find that there is even any question 
about keeping faith with these precious 
checks and balances. But it is perfectly 
clear that not only is there serious ques- 
tion about it, but I think the vote this 
afternoon on the Russell amendment 
points out what I predicted some weeks 
ago, that although we would hear many 
speeches and criticism of the resolution, 
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when we reached the vote there would be 
a great deal of difference between some 
of the sentiments expressed in some of 
the speeches and the votes of some of 
those expressing such sentiments. 

I wish we were not talking in this de- 
bate about any given President. I am 
satisfied that if we could remove from 
this debate the personification of the 
Presidency now sitting in the White 
House, there would be quite a different 
decision as to the outcome of this reso- 
lution. Many of my colleagues say, 
“There is no doubt that you are correct 
from the standpoint of constitutional 
theory.” ‘Then they confront me with 
their “but” clauses again. They say, 
“But we are satisfied that the possible 
dangers which might develop will not de- 
velop under this President.” That is 
what I call the exit through which one 
can escape Senatorial responsibility. 

My discussion will continue to be based 
upon basic constitutional principles, 
without varying one iota because any 
given President sits in the White House 
at any given time. Five years from to- 
day, when another President will sit in 
the White. House, whoever he may be, 
if God gives me the privilege of still being 
a Member of this body and this issue is 
again raised, I shall rise up in opposition 
again under that President to any such 
extension of executive power in conflict 
with what I consider to be sound con- 
stitutionalism as handed down to us by 
the Founding Fathers of the Republic. 

So I repeat, with regard to the exercise 
of any power on the part of the President 
to send American troops into action 
where circumstances are such that the 
pressure of time does not permit the 
President to seek and obtain the prior 
approval of Congress, then he is obli- 
gated to submit the issue to the Congress 
as soon as possible for Congressional ap- 
proval or disapproval. This is the essen- 
tial Congressional check. This is the 
bridle upon Presidential authority. This 
is what keeps any President from usurp- 
ing the Congressional power to declare 
war. This and the power of the purse 
are the ultimate safeguards against a 
military dictatorship in this country at 
any given time. 

It may be said that this was not the 
procedure followed_in the Korean case. 
I submit, however that at the earliest 
possible opportunity after the outbreak 
of the Korean war the Senate held a full 
debate on the subject, and no voice was 
raised in opposition to what the Presi- 
dent had done. This certainly consti- 
tuted de facto Congressional approval. 

On that point I should like to read 
from the speech which the then Repub- 
lican leader in the Senate, the late dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, Robert 
Taft, delivered at that time. He dis- 
cussed this subject at some length. On 
June 28, 1950, Senator Taft said: 

It seems to me that the new policy is 
adopted at an unfortunate time, and involves 
the attempt to defend Korea, which is a very 
difficult military operation indeed. I sin- 
cerely hope that our Armed Forces may be 
successful in Korea. I sincerely hope that 
the policy thus adopted will not lead to 
war with Russia. In any event, I believe 
the general principle of the policy is right, 
and I see no choice except to back up whole- 
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heartedly ance with every available resource 
the men in our Armed Forces who have been 
moved into Korea. 

If we are going to defend Korea, it seems 
to me that we should have retained our 
Armed Forces there and should have given, 
a year ago, the notice which the President 
has given today. With such a policy, there 
never would have been such an attack by 
the North Koreans. In short, this entirely 
unfortunate crisis has been produced first, 
by the outrageous, aggressive attitude of 
Soviet Russia, and second, by the bungling 
and inconsistent foreign policy of the 
administration. 


In that speech Senator Taft went on 
to discuss the situation at some length. 
But as the Republican leader he said the 
policy should be supported. I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that there 
should have been a resolution of approval 
or disapproval. I wish now, as I say 
further on in my manuscript, that I had 
exercised the foresight at that time that 
hindsight now, makes a bit clearer, al- 
though I did say on many occasions at 
the time that I thought there ought to be 
official congressional action. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
the debate itself constituted an accept- 
ance upon the part of Congress of the 
President’s course of action. That de- 
bate, as I say, constituted de facto con- 
gressional approval of the Korean action. 
With the benefit of hindsight, I am now 
convinced that it would have been 
sounder constitutional practice for the 
Congress to have passed a joint resolu- 
tion approving the President’s action. I 
am willing to assume my share of the re- 
sponsibility for Congress not having done 
so, but I do not propose to make the same 
mistake twice.. However, the record is 
clear that Congress did debate the sub- 
ject, and Congress did approve infor- 
mally the President’s Korean action. 

It is important to note also that Con- 
gress approached the Korean interven- 
tion de novo. Congress had not earlier 
foreclosed its right to form an independ- 
ent judgment on the basis of a specific 
set of circumstances. But under the 
terms of Senate Joint Resolution 19 Con- 
gress would so foreclose itself. 

We have heard in this debate frequent 
references to Korea. The two situations 
are not comparable. In the Korean situ- 
ation we did not have a resolution pre- 
viously passed by the Congress which in 
effect would foreclose Congressional 
action. We had a President exercising 
his emergency powers defensively, be- 
cause American lives and property and 
vital interests were at stake in the 
Korean incident. Then, immediately 
thereafter, there was in the Senate a 
full-dress debate of the Korean situation, 
which lasted for a considerable length 
of time, with speech after speech in ef- 
fect saying, “We think a great many 
mistakes were made previous to this 
course of action, but, in view of the at- 
tack by the North Koreans on the South 
Koreans, backed up, as we know, by 
satellite Red China, which really was 
acting under the domination and control 
of Red Russia, we believe we can pur- 
sue no other course than to support the 
President in his position.” 

That is quite a different thing from 
the Middle East situation, in which the 
administration is trying to put us in the 
position, by way of a predated authori- 
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zation, of approving whatever the Presi- 

dent may deem necessary at a subse- 

quent time. 

V. CONSTITUTIONAL DEFECTS OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 19 

The new language which the joint 
committee substituted in section 2 of 
the resolution is less objectionable than 
what the President requested, but it is 
not good, by any means. It is, indeed, a 
masterpiece of obfuscation. Consider 
what it says: 

The United States regards as vital to the 
national interest and world peace the preser- 
vation of the independence and integrity of 
the nations of the Middle East. To this end, 
if the President determines the necessity 
thereof, the United States is prepared to use 
armed forces to assist any nation. 


And so forth. To what does the phrase 
“to this end” refer? Does it refer to the 
national interest? ‘To world peace? Or 
to the preservation of the independence 
and integrity of the nations of the 
Middle East? Incidentally, is it not odd 
to be talking about integrity, and espe- 
cially the preservation of integrity in the 
Arab countries of the Middle East, most 
of which are completely totalitarian? 

What is the meaning of the phrase “if 
the President determines the necessity 
thereof”? Does it refer to “this end,” 
whatever that may be? Does it refer 


` to the “preservation of the independence 


and integrity of the nations of the Mid- 
die East’? Or does it refer to the use 
of American troops? 

I find this “if” clause highly objection- 
able, Mr. President. It seems to me to 
put a new limitation on the power of 
Congress to declare war. It strongly im- 
plies that American troops will not be 
used—that is, that Congress will not de- 
clare war—unless the President has 
made a prior determination that such 
action is necessary. 

That is not what the Constitution says. 
It says Congress shall have the power 
to declare war. Historically, of course, 
Congress has exercised this power only 
in response to a Presidential recommen- 
dation. But Congress should certainly 
not agree that this will be the case into 
the indefinite future. Is Congress pre- 
pared to say it will exercise its taxing 
power only in response to a Presidential 
recommendation?. Of course not. And 
neither should it surrender control over 
its power to declare war. 

This is not the end of the difficulties 
with the language of the resolution as 
reported by the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees. What is 
the meaning of the phrase “the United 
States is prepared”? Does it mean that 
we are willing to consider using armed 
force, or that we tend to favor using 
armed force, or that we shall very prob- 
ably use armed force? Or does it mean 
simply that our Armed Forces are in a 
state of physical readiness to be used? 


VI, CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
recapitulate briefly. I will support a 
foreign policy in the Middle East, along 
with appropriate congressional action to 
implement it, if it has these elements: 

First. So far as possible use of armed 
forces is concerned, it must conform with 
the proper constitutional processes. 
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Let me leave no room for doubt as to 
what I mean by that. It must conform 
to the requirement that the President ob- 
tain the approval of Congress to use the 
Armed Forces before he sends them into 
action, if time permits or immediately 
thereafter, if he can show that in an hour 
of great emergency he had to send them 
into action. 

I cannot understand how anyone in 
this administration can object to that 
constitutional check. 

The fact that the Secretary of State, 
speaking for the President of the United 
States, has rejected it, is all the warning 
I need to convince me that, if necessary, 
I must make the fight of my public life 
on this subject. 

As individual Senators we do not 
count. It is not important that any of 
us be here or stay here. What is impor- 
tant is that, so long as we have the trust 
that goes with this desk as a Member of 
the Senate, we keep faith with the oath 
to uphold and defend the Constitution 
we took at the Presiding Officer’s desk 
each time we were sworn into this body. 

So long as I believe that any proposal 
of any administration weakens the Con- 
stitution, I will never support the pro- 
posal, no matter how naked the Presi- 
dent may stand before the world, if he 
does not get what he asks for. He had 
better look to his wearing apparel before 
he appears in the public view. 

Second. To the extent that economic 
or military assistance is involved, it must 
deal with specific, selected, carefully 
thought-out and well-planned projects. 
It should make the maximum use of the 
United Nations and the U. N. emergency 
force. 

That means simply that I do not in- 
tend to give rubber-stamp approval to 
any President to spend $200 million of 
American taxpayers’ money in the Mid- 
dle East, or anywhere else in the world, 
as the President deems desirable. That 
is why I opposed a similar authority 
which was sought by a previous President 
with respect to Asia. I ask the simple 
question: What is wrong with the elected 
representatives of the people having a 
look at it? 

I say to the administration: “If your 
purposes are legitimate, if you have noth- 
ing to conceal, let us look at it. If you 
cannot convince the elected representa- 
tives of the people that you ought to 
spend the money, then you should not 
have the power to spend it.” 

That is another one of the constitu- 
tional checks which I believe to be so 
important to the preservation of free- 
dom in a representative government. 
When Mr. Dulles rejected that amend- 
ment, I had all the warning I needed. 
That is why I am so completely at a 
loss to understand the attitude of con- 
stitutional liberals in the Senate who 
are going along with a situation which 
I consider to be an abdication of the 
powers of Congress and a surrender of 
congressional duty to an unconstitu- 
tional request on the part of the Presi- 
dent. 

Third. It must concern itself in a 
constructive manner with the imme- 
diate problems of the area—Suez, Gulf 
of Aqaba, Arab-Israeli relations, Pales- 
tine refugees. 
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Fourth. It must be calculated to unite 
us with, rather than divide us from, our 
allies. 

Therefore, Mr. President, for the rea- 
sons I have set forth in this speech and 
in previous speeches and for the addi- 
tional reasons which I shall set forth 
in future speeches on this subject mat- 
ter, I shall oppose the pending resolu- 
tion. I shall oppose it because I be- 
Tieve it embodies one of the most dan- 
gerous doctrines ever proposed by any 
administration in many a decade in the 
history of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks an Ottawa 
report entitled “Oil Pressure—Story Be- 
hind Suez Invasion.” It is written by 
Patrick Nicholson, Ottawa bureau of the 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“OIL PRESSURE” STORY BEHIND SUEZ INVASION 
(By Patrick Nicholson) 


Orrawa.—Did the subservience of the 
United States of America Government to the 
powerful American oil lobby precipitate the 
Suez crisis? 

The secret history of the hectic 10 days 
before Suez justifies the distrust of United 
States policies felt in France and Britain. 

For several years, North African rebels have 
been fighting an all-out guerrilla war against 
the French Government. Paris has offered 
appropriate and progressive degrees of self- 
government to Tunisia, Morocco, and Al- 
geria; but Paris also seeks equal protec- 
tion for Moslems and for French settlers, 
and for present economic interests, in those 
countries. 

Ben Bella, leader of the Algerian National 
Liberation Front, has rejected this offer. 
For 2 years he has directed a campaign of 
atrocities and skirmishes in Algeria, operat- 
ing from headquarters in Cairo, where he is 
alleged to have received increasing military 
and economic aid. 

Just before Suez, a very real attempt was 
made by other North African leaders to settle 
the Algerian revolt. Ben Bella and four of 
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his chief counselors were invited to go to 
Tunis on October 2, to hold talks with the 
sultan of Morocco and the prime minister 
of Tunisia, on the future status of Algeria. 

The plane carrying the rebel leaders from 
Rabat to Tunis was intercepted by the French 
air force, and compelled to land at Algiers. 
The rebels were taken into custody. On the 
plane were found 32 pounds of secret docu- 
ments, decribed by the French government 
as being of the utmost significance, but their 
contents have never been published or even 
hinted at officially. 


INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


The very next day French Foreign Minister 
Pineau flew to London for secret talks with 
British Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd. Later 
the French Prime Minister Mollet flew to 
London to confer secretly with Sir Anthony 
Eden. 

A few days later, France supported by 
Britain, invaded Egypt. Later, Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., deputising for the sick United 
States Foreign Secretary Dulles, suddenly re- 
signed. 

The foregoing is history; it has all been 
published in newspapers. 

The story of the secret events behind those 
headlines, as related to me by both Canadian 
and British authorities, reads like a spy 
drama. It links together these and many 
other world-shaking and apparently un- 
related events. 

The French secret service discovered that 
the rebel leaders planned to take some sen- 
sational documents to their meeting at 
Tunis. Two agents concealed themselves 
aboard the plane, which flew over the Medi- 
terranean for greater security. But in flight 
one agent pulled a gun on the pilot while 
the other held the passengers at bay. They 
ordered the pilot to turn shorewards and to 
land at Algiers. When he refused the pilot 
was told to look behind, and he saw four 
French Mystere jet fighters ominously 
shadowing the plane; he did as ordered. 


DOUBLE-CROSS PLOTTED 


The documents, which were the real ob- 
jective of this skyhigh hold-up, disclosed a 
secret agreement between the Arab rebels 
and American oil interests, under which the 
Arabs would sell to the Americans the rights 
to the immense undeveloped oil deposits in 
North Africa. This agreement would bring 
the rebels a fortune in royalties. But first 
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they would have to completely sever North 
Africa’s association with France. This could 
only be achieved by a successful revolt. The 
documents revealed that outside military aid 
reaching the rebels would be increased, and 
they contained proof that United States au- 
thorities were deeply involved. 

These startling documents were at once 
taken to Paris. The French Prime Minister 
was shocked by this plot by France’s ally to 
steal her oil interests. He immediately 
launched plans to invade Egypt, to forestall 
further military aid to the rebels. Then he 
showed the documents to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Photostat copies were flown to Washing- 
ton, where the United Kingdom Ambassador 
took them to President Eisenhower with a 
stern protest. This explosive scandal landed 
on Ike’s doorstep inconveniently on the eve 
of a presidential election. He flew into a 
towering rage and fired the officials im- 
plicated. i 

This is the story behind the Suez crisis 
which is being whispered in substantially 
the same form in places as far apart as Ot- 
tawa and London. It remains Officially un- 
published, and would no doubt be denied for 
political reasons. But it has a convincing 
ring of authenticity due to the exact jigsaw 
fashion in which it fits in with known facts. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously 
entered, I now move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 11 a. m. on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, March 4, 1957, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 2, 1957: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Charles E. Whittaker, of Missouri, to be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
United States, vice Stanley Reed, retired. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Summary of the Kelley Bill and Other 
Proposed School Legislation 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a sum- 
mary which Mrs. Neuberger and I have 
prepared for our monthly newsletter for 
February 1957, describing the major pro- 
posals with reference to Federal aid to 
education now before Congress. These 
proposals are found in the so-called Kel- 
ley bill, which I am sponsoring in the 
Senate, and in the administration’s pro- 
gram in this field. 

It seems to me that the analysis which 
we have prepared, with the able assist- 


ance of school organizations such as the 
National Education Association and 
others, demonstrates quite conclusively 
that the Kelley bill is not only far more 
adequate, but is also more fair and equi- 
table to States which have made the 
greatest individual effort in proportion 
to their income, in order to provide ade- 
quate education for their children. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


THE No. 1 CHALLENGE TO THE 85TH CONGRESS 
The annual rate of Federal spending for 
armaments has been running about $40 bil- 
lion. Yet we have been unable to pass legis- 
lation to help pay for building even 200,000 
new classrooms a year, the bare minimum 
needed to provide adequate facilities for the 
training of the next generation of citizens. 
Since schools are the lanterns which light 
the way to progress and understanding, pas- 
sage of a Federal school-aid bill is the No. 1 
challenge to this session of Congress. 
Congressional action on school aid centers 
on two different proposals, one offered by the 


Eisenhower administration and another de- 
veloped under the leadership of Representa- 
tive AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania. 
I am sponsoring in the Senate a bill identical 
to the Kelley bill, so that the Senate can 
work on the proposed legislation simultane- 
ously with its progress in the House. 
Differences in the two bills are particularly 
important to Oregon taxpayers, and parents 
of Oregon schoolchildren should know of the 
contrasting provisions. In the first place, 
the State of Oregon would receive 86 percent 
more annually in Federal school construction 
aid through the Kelley bill than by terms 
of the Eisenhower proposal. The adminis- 
tration plan would allocate $325 million a 
year for each of the next 4 years—a grand 
total of $1,300,000,000—under a formula pred- 
icated largely on need. The Kelley bill 
would allocate $600 million a year for each 
of the next 5 years—a total of $3 billion— 
under a formula mainly based on school 
population. i 
Thus, under the Eisenhower program Ore- 
gon would receive $3,099,000 annually and 
Oregon would be required to contribute $3,- 
368,000 annually in matching funds in order 
to qualify for the Federal grant. On the 
other hand, Oregon would receive $5,839,000 
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annually under the Kelley bill and would be 
required to contribute only the identical sum 
in matching funds. 

The Kelley bill is far better for Oregon 
and far more fair to Oregon. Oregon is a 
State where the people have made a heroic 
and sacrificial effort to provide good schools 
and sound education. Our State has high 
local property taxes. Many farmers and 
homeowners can barely finance these pay- 
ments. Furthermore, Oregon today carries 
the heaviest State income tax in the Nation. 
The bulk of the tax burden goes to finance 
education. 

Yet Oregon, which pays these burdensome 
taxes, has not kept pace with national 
prosperity during recent years. In 1952 per 
capita incomes in Oregon were running at a 
rate of $97 above the national average; to- 
day they are $10 below the national average. 
Oregon is not a wealthy State; yet the ad- 
ministration proposal calls for Oregon to put 
up more in matching funds than it would 
receive in Federal aid. 

The formula for distribution of funds un- 

der the administration plan would reward 
the South, where school financial funds have 
been dissipated through the dual system of 
separate schools for white and colored stu- 
dents. The Eisenhower formula would send 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line a dis- 
proportionate amount of Federal aid funds. 
For example, Oregon would receive $8.63 per 
census child under the administration plan. 
But Arkansas and South Carolina each would 
receive $13.51 per child, and Mississippi would 
receive $12.95. 
.. The basic question is not State wealth but 
schoolchildren. The problem is to equalize 
availability of Federal funds with the stresses 
of school population in the various States. 
This can best be achieved through the Fed- 
eral taxing power. There already is a great 
amount of equalization in the bill which 
Congressman KELLEY and I are sponsoring. 
For example, New York State pays 19 percent 
of Federal taxes but has only 10 percent of 
school population. These figures show the 
Kelley bill formula is far better than the 
proposal that each State be permitted to 
retain for school-building purposes a per- 
centage of Federal income taxes collected 
with its boundaries. 

Our legislation assures that the country’s 
wealthiest States contribute far more to the 
Federal-aid fund than they receive in aid. 
The administration plan goes far beyond 
this, awarding the South a disproportionate 
segment of benefits. For instance, oil-rich 
Texas, already a beneficiary of tideland oil 
revenues, would get more money than any 
other State if the Eisenhower school bill is 
enacted. 

In 1952 the Republican platform renounced 
Federal aid. Now the President himself has 
endorsed such support. Although his pro- 
gram is not yet adequate, it represents an 
encouraging reversal. Perhaps this change 
in viewpoint will help to pass a Federal-aid 
program; I hope it will be based on the 
Kelley bill. 


The Progressive Spirit in an Age of Con- 
formity—Address by Senator Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 2, 1957 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 


delivered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] on 
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Thursday night at the National Roose- 
velt Day dinner of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, at the Hotel Commodore, 
in New York City. Our colleague spoke 
on the Progressive Spirit in an Age of 
Conformity. I have found his address to 
be an unusually clear statement of the 
liberal view, and I think his remarks will 
be of interest to all who read the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT IN AN AGE OF CON- 
FORMITY 


(By Senator PauL H. Dovucuas, before the 
Roosevelt Day dinner, New York, A. D. A, 
Hotel Commodore, February 28, 1957) 


I 


We are all familiar with the two opposing 
qualities in a society, namely the progressive 
and the conforming. The progressives are 
the innovators—those who seek for new and 
better ways of doing things and whose aim 
is a more abundant life for all. The con- 
formists are the conservatives who seek to 
guard the established order and who resist 
innovation. 

History is in large part the struggle be- 
tween these two groups as they compete for 
the support of the intermediate group or 
those who are neither completely conserva- 
tive nor completely progressive, and whose 
judgment determines the victory. 

Both groups, of course, are necessary for a 
sound society. But there is also little doubt 
that we advance through the efforts of the 
progressives. - Without new ideas, society 
would become stagnant and changeless. A 
half century ago, a little known anthropol- 
ogist, William Jones, pointed out that not 
only the development but even the survival 
of a society depended upon its ability to 
meet the requirements of a surrounding 
world and an environment which itself was 
not static, but always changing. 

Recently, Arnold Toynbee has taken up the 
same theme and finds in stimulus and effec- 
tive response the key to progress. 

As to what makes some men and women 
progressives, or as we loosely say, liberals, 
we have a wide variety of explanations. 
Some, like the inimitable W. S. Gilbert, 
make it a matter of pure heredity or the 
arrangement of the genes as he did in these 
lines: 


“I often think it’s comical 
That Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative.” 


The physiologist accounts for the differ- 
ences by the normal transition from con- 
forming childhood through rebellious ado- 
lescence to settled middle age as the result 
of changes in metabolism and of nerve re- 
sponse. The psychiatrist will explain that 
each group is reacting against the opposites 
in their respective parents, conformists re- 
belling against their progressive parents and 
progressives in turn revolting against con- 
servative fathers and authoritarians. Liber- 
tarians like John Stuart Mill are in this view 
the result of the authoritarian practices of 
their parents and authoritarians like Hitler 
the product of undisciplined fathers. 

The economic interpreters of history, how- 
ever, turn from forces inside to those outside 
of man. Some say that progress comes as 
the external conditions of life become less 
harsh and men have the leisure for inven- 
tions. Others, like Hugh Cecil, say that con- 
servatism is the child of enjoyment and that 
a contented people will always like the fa- 
miliar and distrust the unknown and hence 
be conservative and conforming. The busi- 
ness-cycle interpreters follow this lead. 
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Conservatism and conformity, they declare, 
are the characteristics of prosperity. When 
all is apparently going well, when incomes 
are rising and employment relatively full, the 
mass of people are complacent with things 
as they are. It is only when a severe reces- 
sion or a depression sets in that society in 
desperation is willing to innovate. 

All of these theories are partially true. 
But they leave the answer as to whether one 
is a conformist or a progressive to forces out- 
side human choice and to be determined for 
us by fatalistic forces which the individual 
cannot control. 

Man, however, is not a mere puppet. He 
can make rational choices and that is the 
justification for adult education, journals 
of opinion, political parties and such meet- 
ings as that which we are having tonight. 

I take it that there is little doubt as to 
which side we of the A. D. A. are on and 
under which banner we want to range our- 
selves. It is the standard of the progressives. 
We recognize that progress, as I have said, 
comes from the innovators. If mankind had 
always held to the existing and the familiar 
and had never dared to launch into the un- 
known, we would still be naked savages, 
huddled in caves and living off berries and 
small game. The whole complex which we 
call civilization would not exist. 

This is true even though the conservatives 
also perform a valuable function. For they 
furnish the inertia against which a good 
idea must test itself. They help to save so- 
ciety from too many mistakes. They provide 
the stability which prevents the rate of 
change from being so catastrophically fast as- 
to imperil both the mental health of indi- 
viduals and the cohesion of society. 

And yet when all is said and done, there 
is seldom any real danger that there will be 
too few conservatives. Man is indeed so con- 
ditioned by the familiar that the danger is 
all the other way. It is the ranks of the 
progressives which tend at best to be thin 
and against whom the heavy pressure of the 
here and now. operates with powerful effect. 

If we could, we would like to be the Akhe- 
natons, the Michelangelos, the Beethovens, 
the Jeffersons, the Darwins, and the Ein- 
steins. Instinctively, we recognize these as 
beings superior to the uniformity of the tra- 
ditionalists and conformists. 

Yet such innovators as these possess qual- 
ities with which few of us are endowed. Are 
we then to be condemned to mere passivity? 
By no means. For if we cannot be path- 
finders ourselves, we can nevertheless ad- 
mire those who are and encourage them on 
their way. Moreover, we can at least be part 
of the wagon train of humanity as it moves 
westward toward the horizon into new coun- 
try and can have the fellowship of shared 
adventure. 

We are all of course aware of the qualifi- 
cations which we should make. Innovation 
should not be blind or haphazard. If it is, 
the results are likely to be disastrous. Inno- 
vation should deal with real problems and 
the proposed answers should be based on ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experience. Co- 
lumbus was not a reckless adventurer but 
instead based his venture upon a variety of 
observations and much evidence. But prob- 
ably the innovator or the progressive, like 
Columbus, does need to be sustained by an 
inner faith. 

In this connection it,is well to remember 
Santayana’s sonnet: 


“Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save that which faith deciphered in the 
skies. 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art.” 


The innovator must believe that at its 
heart the universe is friendly and the un- 
known is as an exciting challenge and not 
a fearsome adversary. He must believe that 
we do not know all the secrets of life and 
that there is much more of truth yet to be 
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discovered and revealed. With this realiza- 
tion go modesty and an absence of cocksure= 
ness. 

Ir 


It is sometimes said that America has 
been progressive in the applied arts but con- 
servative in politics and human affairs. The 
first is true as our unparalleled material 
progress abundantly demonstrates. But the 
second is at best only partially true. 

The founding of our country was in itself 
an innovation, so great a one that John Win- 
throp, the first Governor of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, wrote in his diary (as he 
sailed toward the New World), “We are as a 
city on a hill. The eyes of all men are upon 
us.” And the new Republic which was estab- 
lished after 160 years of experiment, was a 
noble venture into the future. Inspired no 
doubt. by the great English and French writ- 
ers of the period, it was nevertheless the first 
time that statesmen declared that govern- 
ment was designed to promote the innate 
rights of men to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” and that its just powers came 
from the people. This was not merely the 
pale faith of summer soldiers and of sun- 
shine patriots—it was backed up with blood, 
in the snow of Valley Forge and the stifling 
heat of Cowpens. From out of the success of 
the American Revolution came the great ex- 
tension over the western world not merely of 
political but also of social democracy. Jef- 
ferson and his great collaborator, Madison, 
and sturdy George Mason, together with a 
host of others helped to release upon the 
world the liberating influences of freedom. 

And this yeast still moves upon the waters 
and in the spirit of man in far off Africa and 
Asia. 

Three-quarters of a century later the North 
and the West took up arms not merely to 
preserve the American Union as a physical 
entity but also to free the slaves and permit 
the democratic experiment to go on. In the 
bloodiest war of modern times, this faith 
was then affirmed. 

There followed 40 years of reaction in 
which the American spirit wandered through 
the deserts of materialistic conformity. But 
the seeds sown during this period by the 
populists and the muckrakers began to take 
root and to flower in the progressive move- 
ment from 1910 to 1916. Reform was in the 
air—the legal protection of women and chil- 
dren, the development of popular govern- 
ment and more equitable taxation and a 
myriad of other causes were being vigorously 
advocated. Under a liberal President, be- 
ginnings were made on many of these inno- 
vations. 

But then came the war, which absorbed 
all the energies of the Nation. And after 
it, as after the Civil War, came reaction and 
materialism. The progressive spirit seemed 
to be dead and such revolt as there was, was 
channeled against the prohibitory amend- 
ment and along the supposed paths of Sig- 
mund Freud. Articulate America was too 
much absorbed in getting rich via the stock 
market to give much thought to the future 
of our country. 

With the economic collapse came an 
awakening. Under the magnetic and in- 
spired leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
a host of measures were passed in the 5 years 
between 1933 and 1938. 

Since then in internal affairs a legislative 
stalemate has set in. A bipartisan coalition 
of conservative Democrats and Repudlicans 
has dominated Congress. Moreover, just as 
the new Toryism in Great Britain has ceased 
its open opposition to social reform and no 
longer seeks to repeal the welfare measures of 
the past, so has the self-styled modern Re- 
publicanism. Quiet administrative sabotage 
is of course practiced but no open frontal at- 
tack is being made. The progressive forces 
in politics find themselves therefore forced 
to engage in a whole series of defensive ac- 
tions on apparently minor issues which be- 
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cause they are complicated do not stir the 
blood or awaken the support of the people. 

We are indeed in a period like the late 
twenties. The enthusiasm of an earlier pe- 
riod has subsided, people are much better off, 
the stock market has been booming, there is 
a rush to the suburbs and to the conforming 
type of life which the suburbs generally en- 
courage, there is a big demand for tranquil- 
izers so that we can be drugged into a happy 
state of euphoria, the daily and weekly press 
of the country is steadily becoming more and 
more the organ of big business and the pur- 
veyor of mental-happiness pills. Big cor- 
porations are more and more dominating the 
scene and imposing their own standards of 
behavior and opinion not only upon their 
executives, both junior and senior, but also 
upon all who aspire to admission into those 
classes. 

In politics there has been such a rush to- 
ward the middle of the road that a terrific 
traffic jam has been created there. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of a good Senator is said to 
be “accommodation” and a willingness to 
bow to the will of the inner club. All this 
has led to what an observer has termed “the 
bland leading the bland.” 

Moreover, with many of the old immediate 
goals apparently obtained conformists are 
proclaiming and erstwhile progressives are 
questioning whether progressivism has not 
shot its bolt. Is there need, people ask, for 
any more crusades? Will not our great in- 
dustrial machine pour out increasing riches 
for us all without effort or pain—and are 
we not moving into the best of all possible 
worlds where we can abandon public effort 
for private enjoyment? 

This is a good question but I hope you will 
forgive me if I do not give a popular answer. 
The men and women of my generation have 
heard all this before. For this is precisely 
what was being proclaimed and believed in 
the 1920’s and was proved to be terribly false 
in a few short years. 

While I am no such prophet of gloom and 
doom as Herbert Hoover and George Hum- 
phrey, I think I know enough both of history 
and of the present to believe that no social 
order, including our own, is perfect, that 
great improvements can and should be made, 
and that change and recurring crises, eco- 
nomic, social and military, sweep upon the 
world and that there are really no happy 
islands of secure contentment left. The 
question is whether we progressives should 
try to perfect our civilization and to prepare 
for these crises or join the lotus-eating con- 
formists in a thoughtless acceptance of the 
carefully cultivated mood of the times. 
There can, I think, be only one answer which 
forward-minded men and women can make. 
And that is forward. 


III 


But in what direction shall we move? 

Here I would like to suggest the following 
lines for needed action which certainly 
should call for our best thought and most 
courageous action: 

1. The first is the necessary job of guarding 
the social gains we now have from erosion 
and making further improvements in them. 
Here I would emphasize the protection of 
consumers from the exactions of the big oil 
and gas combines, the protection of trade 
and service employees, far better care for 
our migratory farm laborers and the unfor- 
tunate children who follow in their wake, 
the development of our water resources and 
of atomic energy, the reform of our taxing 
system, the adequate development of educa- 
tion to give all a decent chance and to en- 
able the gifted to make especial progress; 
a relentless war upon the slums and the pro- 
vision of decent housing for those in the 
lower and middle income groups. 

2. The improvement of race relations and 
the eradication of racial and religious dis- 
crimination as rapidly as possible. Here is 
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something that men and women can work for 
with all their heart and soul. Legislation in 
this direction is important but even more 
important is the development and demon- 
stration of this spirit in the lives of indi- 
viduals and groups. The Boy Scout slogan 
of doing a good deed every day is a worthy 
one. But if each of us would do some con- 
crete act of friendliness toward men and 
women of other groups only every week, it 
would sweeten the whole spirit of American 
life. And from it would flow greater fellow- 
ship and friendship within our society and 
strengthen collective efforts to remove pres- 
ent abuses, as by civil rights legislation that 
is so long overdue. 

3. I would further urge that a concentra- 
tion of business and power is neither desir- 
able nor inevitable and that what we should 
seek instead is a broader distribution of 
property and of power to the end that all 
may have enough to be secure but not so 
much as to menace others. 

This is the underlying economic and social 
problem of our times. If the present trend 
toward bigness continues, then society will 
become divided between a relatively small 
group of managers and large groups of petty 
officials and workers. I am convinced that 
the economic efficiency of the modern busi- 
ness Goliaths is probably exaggerated and 
that their advantages are primarily financial 
and marketing. Their increase threatens 
indeed to replace democracy with a plu- 
tocracy administered by a managerial class. 
Moreover, as Whyte has pointed out, the 
type of organization man which develops 
under this system is not the self-reliant 
American whom we prize. 

European Socialists are content to let these 
giants become ever larger, believing that ulti- 
mately the state will then collectivize them. 
But even if this did occur, it would not be 
desirable. For power and control would be 
within even fewer hands. If the state con- 
trols the vast proportion of economic activity 
and a political party controls the state, how 
much freedom would there be for opponents? 
Few political leaders are deeply tolerant by 
nature. They have to be taught tolerance by 
the balance of political and economic power 
within the state. Let that balance become 
overwhelming or put almost complete power 
in their hands, then they will almost cer- 
tainly use that power to coerce opposition. 
Russia should have taught us the lesson that 
complete collectivism is ultimately destruc- 
tive of freedom. 

The founders of American progressivism, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln in former 
times, and La Follette, Norris, and Brandeis 
in our generation had a sounder vision. They 
wanted to distribute power more broadly so 
that initiative would be stimulated and so 
that men could be more free. 

I submit that even in the financial can- 
yons of New York, the great steel mills of 
Pittsburgh and Gary and the automobile 
factories of Detroit, this philosophy is still 
true. We should try to protect small and 
moderate-size business and the family farm. 
We should try to democratize the great cor- 
porations by developing more stockholders 
like Lewis Gilbert and promoting minority 
representation upon boards of directors, as 
we practice in my home State of Illinois. 

At the same time we should seek the fur- 
ther democratization of the big unions which 
big industry has called into being. In some 
fields government has a distinct function 
to perform but our overall goal, I submit, 
should be distributivism rather than collec- 
tivism. 

4. Finally, I should like to suggest that our 
frontiers have long since passed the Pacific 
and are now worldwide. Although we have 
only 6 percent of the world’s population, we 
are the most powerful nation on the globe. 
Are we to go the way of Babylon and Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and the other great em- 
pires which have risen and fallen? If we 
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are as selfish as they were, we will. But if 
we can devote a fraction of our energies into 
making this a better world for the teeming 
populations of the earth, we may not only 
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survive but lead the way to a new develop- 
ment of mankind. And it was for such a 
development that our Founding Fathers be- 
lieved they had pointed the way. They be- 
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lieved that their principles had universal 
and not merely national significance. With 
sober effort on our part we can help to real- 
ize their wider aim. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 4, 1957 


(Legislative day of Saturday, March 2, 
1957) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Perry F. Webb, pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church, San Antonio, Tex., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, our Saviour 
God, in whose name we pray, in whose 
priesthood alone do we confide, and in 
whose hands are all the issues of life and 
the destinies of men: We humbly bow in 
Thy presence, now to invoke Thy favor 
and to seek Thy face, with grateful re- 
membrances of Thy loving kindness and 
tender mercy, which have been over all 
Thy works. We are deeply conscious of 
our need of divine guidance and power. 
We seek Thee, O Lord, in behalf of this, 
our beloved Nation, and in behalf of 
the Members of this body, who are 
charged with the responsibility of great 
affairs. We pray that Thou wilt be unto 
them wisdom and righteousness and 
sanctification and power; that they may 
seek unto Thee and find; that they may 
knock and it shall be opened, even as 
their ears are attuned to the whisper- 
ings of Thy spirit; that they shall find 
that Thou art not far away, but art near 
at hand. As the eyes of a servant are 
on his master and the eyes of a maiden 
unto her mistress, so we turn our eyes 
unto Thee, O Lord. 

In a world of war, may we be at peace 
in our hearts. In a world of despair, 
may we have hope. In a world of con- 
fusion, may we walk calmly, quietly, and 
softly in Thy presence. Set a watch at 
the door of our lips, and guard the medi- 
tations of our minds. May our hearts 
be Thy dwelling place. 

Lead us gently by Thy hand, having 
compassion upon us when we are prone 
to err and inclined to stray. Help us in 
our personal lives and all of our obliga- 
tions, that we shall seek to do justly and 
walk humbly with our God. 

Now we commit ourselves and these, 
‘our fellow Americans, to Thy tender care, 
‘to Thy divine protection. Direct all of 
our affairs until Thou shalt bring us at 
last by Thy mercy to the gates of pearl 
and to the city of God. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Saturday, March 
2, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


. Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 


nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, includ- 
ing the introduction of bills, and so forth, 
subject to a 3-minute limitation on state- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MoutTH DISEASE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
there have been no significant developments 
to report for the month of January, relating 
to the cooperative program of the United 
States with Mexico, for the control and erad- 
ication of foot-and-mouth disease; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DUTY 
WITH DEPARTMENT OF ARMY AND ARMY GEN- 
ERAL STAFF 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the number of officers on duty with the De- 
partment of the Army and the Army Gen- 
eral Staff on December 31, 1956 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 


REPORT OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 


_that Administration, covering operations be- 


tween July 1, 1956, and December 31, 1956 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 

A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the National Housing Act 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON FINANCIAL CONDITION OF HIGHWAY 
‘Trust FUND 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 


on the estimated receipts, expenditures, and 
balance of the Highway Trust. Fund, for the 
fiscal year 1956 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Finance. 


AUDIT REPORT ON COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1955 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration on the activ- 
ities and transactions under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, from October 1, 1956, 
through December 31, 1956 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien, and the reasons for grant- 
ing such applications (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 
To COMBAT AND CONTROL JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 

of proposed legislation to strengthen and im- 

prove State and local programs to combat 

and control juvenile delinquency (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 

Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON HIGHWAY Cost ALLOCA- 
TION STUDY 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a progress re- 
port, prepared by the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, on the highway cost allocation 
study, dated March 1, 1957 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


ACQUISITION OR CONDEMNATION OF REAL 
PROPERTY BY ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Atomic Energy 

Commission, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a draft of proposed legisla- 

tion to authorize appropriations for the 

Atomic Energy Commission for acquisition or 

condemnation of real property or any facili- 

ties, or for plant or facility acquisition, con- 
struction, or expansion, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 


“Legislative Resolution 9 


“Whereas because the national anti- 
inflation policies have made it almost im- 
possible for the building industry to secure 
loans for veterans; and 

“Whereas there is pending in Congress the 
Ayres bill which would increase the allow- 
able interest rate on Veterans’: Administra- 
tion loans to 5 percent; and 

“Whereas the Federal National Mortgage 
Association’s purchasing power should be 
enlarged to authorize the Treasury Depart- 
ment to purchase $250 million of Federal 
National Mortgage Association stock: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled, 1. That 
the Congress of the United States adopt such 
laws as will enable the veterans to secure 
loans and that the Representatives and Sen- 
ators of Nebraska support legislation to make 
$1 billion available for direct Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration loans at not more than 414 per- 
cent simple interest. 

“2. That the clerk of the legislature be 
directed to spread at large on the legislative 
journal this resolution, and that a copy of 
said resolution, properly authenticated and 
suitably engrossed, be sent by the clerk to 
the Vice President of the United States as 
presiding officer of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member from Nebraska in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“DWIGHT W. BURNEY, 
“President of the Legislature. 


“I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legislative 
Resolution 9, which was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Nebraska in 68th regular session on 
the 27th day of February 1957. 

“Huco F. SRB, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Georgia; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


“Senate Resolution 58 


“A resolution relative to tobacco production 
in this State; and for other purposes 


“Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture has proposed an acreage pound- 
age formula for tobacco allotment; and 

“Whereas such acreage poundage formula 
will work a hardship upon the tobacco pro- 
ducers in this State in that the quantity of 
the quality tobacco produced in Georgia and 
purchased by the Tobacco Stabilization 
Corporation is much less than the inferior 
quality of tobacco produced in other States; 
and 

“Whereas the price per pound of tobacco 
on the acreage going into the soil bank is 
now set at 18 cents per pound, and to give 
the producers of tobacco more of an incentive 
to place more of the tobacco acreage in the 
soil bank should be increased to not less 
than 23 cents per pound; and 

“Whereas the funds available for the soil 
bank program are limited to the extent that 
the acreage that may be placed in the soil 
bank program is limited: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That this body oppose the acreage 
poundage formula for tobacco allotments; be 
it further 

“Resolved, 'Fhat the Congress of the United 
States be requested to increase the price per 
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pound of tobacco going into the soil bank 
program to not less than 23 cents per pound 
and that the Congress make more funds 
available for the soil bank program to en- 
able tobacco producers to place more acreage 
into the program; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Clerk 
of the Senate; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to each member of the con- 
gressional delegation of this State. 

“Read and adopted in senate February 20, 
1957. 

“S. ERNEST VANDIVER, 
“President of Senate. 
“GEORGE D. SHERWOOD, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Nevada; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. BIBLE on March 1, 1957, p. 2851, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to in- 
crease the maximum ceiling incomes for 
all Federal housing projects for all fam- 
ily unit classifications 


“Whereas many tenants of the Federal 
housing projects have exceeded the present 
maximum ceiling income; and 

“Whereas these tenants are now faced with 
eviction proceedings; and 

“Whereas it is becoming more difficult to 
rent vacant apartments of the Federal hous- 
ing projects due to the present requirements 
of the maximum ceiling income: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation providing 
for an increase in the maximum ceiling in- 
comes for all Federal housing projects for 
all family unit classifications; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officers of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“House of representatives, adopted Febru- 
ary 18, 1957. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, Clerk, 

“Senate, adopted in concurrence, February 
20, 1957. 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“House Joint Memorial 2 


“To the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, the 
Attorney General, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Director of the Public Building Admin- 
istration, the Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska, Alaska Senators-elect 
William Egan and Ernest Gruening, 
Alaska Congressman-elect Ralph Riv- 
ers, and the Committee on Interior and 
Insular’ Affairs of the United States 
Senate: ; 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d regular session 
assembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas the community of Bethel, Alaska, 
which is situated on the lower Kuskokwim 
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River, services a large area as a trade center 
and transfer point for mail and commerce, by 
regular air carriers, to many Villages and 
mining camps in that portion of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; and 
“Whereas many tons of United States mail 
must be sorted and rerouted through its local 
post office, which is a dilapidated old wood- 
frame building, comparable in size to a one- 
car garage; and 
“Whereas many governmental services, on 
the Federal level, are maintained for the 
health and welfare of the people in that given 
regional area, which are housed under simi- 
lar conditions as that of the post office and 
create a great maintenance cost to the re- 
spective agencies; and 
“Whereas the United States Marshal’s Office 
for one-third of the fourth judicial division 
is maintained at Bethel, which is housed 
in an old Army building not adequate to 
facilitate the means of that office to guaran- 
tee safe conduct of a Federal prisoner; and 
“Whereas the records of the United States 
Commissioners Office are of great. value and 
importance to the local area and should be 
safeguarded from becoming lost or being de- 
stroyed by fire or other unforeseen disaster: 
Now, therefore 
“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully prays that 
the United States Officers, the Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska, and the Senators and 
Congressman-elect from Alaska, to whom 
this memorial is submitted, lend their united 
effort toward obtaining a congressional ap- 
propriation in the present session, enabling 
the construction of a fire-proof building to 
provide facilities for a combined courthouse, 
jail, post office, and other governmental office 
space at Bethel, Alaska; and your memorialist 
will ever pray. 
“Passed by the house February 15, 1957. 
“Attest: 
“RICHARD J. GREUEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“DOLORES D. GOAD, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 20, 1957. 
“Attest: 
“VICTOR C. RIVERS, 
“President of the Senate. 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“I certify that the above is a true, full, 
and correct copy of House Joint Memorial 2. 
“DOLORES G. GOAD, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“WAINO E. HENDRICKSON, 
“Secretary of Alaska.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 


“Concurrent resolution requesting 
Congress to admit Hawaii as a State 


“Whereas the United States of America, 
throughout its history and especially in the 
present conflict of political ideologies, has 
posed as the champion of freedom and has 
sought to establish the democratic principle 
of independent self-government throughout 
the world; and 

“Whereas this principle of self-govern- 
ment, with its corollary of ‘no taxation 
without representation,’ still remains to be 
effected within the borders of the United 
States since its incorporated territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska do not yet enjoy the full 
measure of self-government to which they 
are inherently entitled; and 

“Whereas numerous congressional com- 
mittees have conducted at least 12 sep- 
arate hearings since 1935 and have com- 
plied over 5,000 pages of testimony on the 
subject of statehood for Hawaii, and one of 
the Committees has observed that, ‘The 
record of testimony and information built 
up around the question of statehood for 
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Hawaii is more complete than was the case 
for any other State prior to admission’; and 
“Whereas the Presidents of the United 
States have repeatedly expressed their ad- 
vocacy of statehood for Hawaii, congres- 
sional committees have recommended the 
favorable adoption of pending legislation 
admitting Hawaii as a State of the Union, 
the House of Representatives has on three 
separate occasions and the Senate has once 
already passed legislation enabling Hawaii 
to become a State, and public opinion polls 
have repeatedly shown that the great ma- 
jority of the American people favor the 
granting of statehood to Hawaii; and 
“Whereas the people of Hawaii have dem- 
onstrated their political maturity, their 
willingness and ability to govern themselves 
in accordance with the principles of repre- 
sentative government laid down by the 
United States Constitution, and their ability 
to maintain themselves as a sound economic 
unit, and have fully and unequivocably met 
every requirement and qualification for 
statehood: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the 29th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States of America is 
hereby respectfully requested during this 
session of Congress to enact legislation, sub- 
stantially in the form of H. R. 49 of the 85th 
Congress, enabling Hawaii to be admitted 
as a State of the Union; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii does hereby reaffirm the de- 
sire and will of the people of Hawaii that 
statehood be granted them, and does hereby 
reassert that fulfillment of the rights of the 
people of Hawaii, who as American citizens 
so willingly perform the duties and obliga- 
tions of citizenship, requires the enactment 
of statehood legislation without further de- 
lay; and be it further 
“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution shall be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 
“We hereby certify that the foregoing 
concurrent resolution was adopted by the 
Senate of the 29th Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii on February 20, 1957. 
“W. H. HEEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“WILLIAM S. RICHARDSON, 
“Clerk of the Senate. 
“We hereby certify that the foregoing 
concurrent resolution was adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the 29th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii on Febru- 
ary 20, 1957. 
“G. VINCENT ESPOSITO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“HERMAN P. F. LUM, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A declaration in the nature of a petition 
from Americans of Estonian desċent, adopted 
in New York, N. Y., at the commemoration 
of the 39th anniversary of the proclamation 
of independence of the Republic of Estonia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Opal Dodson, of Smith 
Center, Kans., praying for an investigation of 
the Food and Drug Administration in the 
matter of the Hoxsey treatment for cancer; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Rockaway Council No. 2672, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Rockaway Beach, Long Island, N. Y., 
relating to the issuance of a special stamp 
to commemorate the 75th anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, 
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A resolution adopted by the Society of 
Architectural Historians, of Detroit, Mich., 
protesting against any alteration of the 
Capitol Building in Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], I present for appropriate 
reference and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the reso- 
lutions adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on February 18, 1957, en- 
titled “Resolutions memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing for the eliimination 
of pollution in the Merrimack River.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the elimination of pollution in 
the Merrimack River 


Whereas it is essential for the welfare of 
the people living in cities and towns border- 
ing or located near the Merrimack River that 
said river be free from pollution; and 

Whereas the Merrimack River is highly pol- 
luted; and 

Whereas said pollution is detrimental to 
the people living in the vicinity of said river; 
and 

Whereas the city of Lowell will require the 
use of said river for drinking purposes in the 
years to come: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation providing for the elimination of pollu- 
tion in the Merrimack River under the aus- 
pices of the United States Corps of Engineers 
and that the Federal Government assume the 
full cost of such work as is necessary; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the state secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, February 
18, 1957. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 


Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
[SEAL ] EDWARD J. CRONIN, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 


for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
memorializing the President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Congress of 
the United States to increase sugar beet 
allotments for Minnesota farmers. I 


wholeheartedly concur in the resolution. 


There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and, 
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under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution 3 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Congress of the United States to in- 
crease sugar beet allotments for Minnesota 
farmers 


Whereas Federal laws have been amended 
to allow greater allotments of sugar beet 
acreage for domestic growers; and 

Whereas present allotments in other States 
are not being used because of lack of suitable 
land and water shortages; and 

Whereas there are available in Minnesota, 
vast tracts of land suitable for sugar beet 
production, and adequate water resources for 
growing sugar beets and processing sugar; 
and 

Whereas many farmers in Minnesota desire 
to grow sugar beets but are not able to do so 
because they cannot obtain an allotment; 
and 

Whereas production and processing of 
sugar beets would increase the per acre in- 
come of farmers, provide additional employ- 
ment, and promote the general business 
economy of the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States, the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Congress of 
the United States be requested to increase 
sugar beet allotments for Minnesota farmers 
with priority to new growers; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in- 
structed to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to each Member 
of Congress from the State of Minnesota. 

A. I. JOHNSON, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Karu F. ROLVAAG, 
President of the Senate. 

Passed house of representatives February 
13, 1957. 

G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Passed senate February 18, 1957. 

ALF BARRE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Approved February 21, 1957. 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 

Filed February 21, 1957. 

JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 


ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS IN 
KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
just received a resolution adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Russell, 
Kans., in which they memorialize our 
Government to consider a means of as- 
sisting small industries already located 
in the area, as well as giving aid in 
securing additional industries in that 
area. 

I cannot stress too strongly the ur- 
gency of this matter. 

As a result of mechanization in the 


‘farming industry and a severe drought 


of several years, it is essential to the 
economy of this section of Kansas that 
the Government give every considera- 
tion to the possibility of subletting much 
of the contract work for our defense 
program in these areas. 

I believe the future stability of our 
national economy requires that every 
effort be made to coordinate a program 
for this type of work in the agricultural 
sections, 
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- Task unanimous consent that the res- 
olution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Whereas the area comprising the Central 
Kansas Industrial Development Association 
is in the drought-stricken area of Kansas, 
and, whereas, this drought condition is of 
such serious nature that regardless of fa- 
vorable weather conditions, it will affect 
the economical condition of this area for 
not less than 2 years in the future. And 
whereas, the oil industry which we have 
enjoyed for the past many years, is rapidly 
depleting. And whereas many small ma- 
chine shops which have been tied in with 
the oil and agriculture, are finding it im- 
possible to stay in business and that such 
industries are manned with the very best 
of mechanical help. 

. Now, therefore, we, the members of the 
Russell Chamber of Commerce board of di- 
rectors in regular assembled meeting on 
this 20th day of February 1957, do hereby 
memorialize our Government to consider a 
means of assisting such small industries as 
well as additional industries, in financing, 
leasing, and otherwise securing the neces- 
sary machine tools to participate in the 
many subcontracts which the national de- 
fense program is creating. Thus furnishing 
them with the necessary help and informa- 
tion needed to participate in these lettings. 

This is one positive way of balancing the 
economy of this area which is and has been 
depending entirely on oil and agriculture, 
and will create part-time employment for 
many small farmers, who otherwise will have 
to move off the farm. 

JOHN WILLIAMS, Jr., 

President, Russell Chamber of Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.16. A bill for the relief of Lucy Lin 
and her minor child, Peter Lin (Rept. No. 
122); 

S.17. A bill for the relief of Patrick K. Y. 
Yip (Rept. No. 123); 

S. 87. A bill for the relief of Pavel Blaho 
(Rept. No. 124); 

S. 247. A bill for the relief of Max Mazak 
Terian and his wife, Maria Terian (Rept. No. 
125); and 

S. 626. A bill for the relief of Helen Dolly 
Argyropoulos (Rept. No. 126). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 91. A bill for the relief of victor Charles 
‘Hunt (Rept. No. 127). 


REPORT ENTITLED “INTERNAL SE- 
CURITY”—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE (S. REPT. NO. 131) 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Res- 
olution 58, 85th Congress, 1st session, 
submitted the annual report for 1956 en- 
titled “Internal Security,’ which was 
ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
CERTAIN REPORT BY COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


` Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
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resolution (S. Res. 110), which was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the time for filing a report 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 165, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, as extended by Senate Resolution 84, 
85th Congress, is hereby extended to April 
4, 1957. 


REPORT ENTITLED “EMIGRATION 
OF REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES”— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 129) 


Mr. EASTLAND (for Mr. LANGER), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 168, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, as extended by Sen- 
ate Resolution 84, 85th Congress, submit- 
ted a report entitled “Emigration of 
Refugees and Escapees,’ which was 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ENTITLED “JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY’—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 130) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 173, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, I submit a report 
entitled “Juvenile Delinquency,’ which 
contains an interim report of the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. Iam today submitting a reso- 
lution requesting 5,000 additional copies 
of this report be printed for the use of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

The report covers the work of the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency during the time I was chair- 
man and is based on the hearings and 
investigations of the subcommittee dur- 
ing that time. The development of this 
report was greatly aided by professional 
people from all the related fields of de- 
linquency and contains an amalgam of 
ideas and suggestions from delinquency 
experts in all areas of the country. 

The recommendations in the report are 
made to the many groups, organizations, 
and agencies handling delinquents on 
the one hand, to individual parents on 
the other. They are based on the knowl- 
edge and opinions of recognized authori- 
ties in the field of juvenile behavior who 
have testified or made statements before 
or who have communicated with the staff 
of the subcommittee. After carefully 
sifting all of the information received, 
we have come up with what are consid- 
ered the main areas of the delinquency 
picture and have indicated the remedial 
actions necessary to improving the social 
climate that our children are growing 
up in. À 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
report will be received and printed. 


The 


REPORT ENTITLED “ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY” —REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 128) 
Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 

tee on the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate 

Resolution 170, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 

sion, as extended by Senate Resolution 
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84, 85th Congress, submitted a report 
entitled “Antitrust and Monopoly,” 
which was ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ENTITLED “CORPORATE 
MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS’’— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 132) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 170, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
as extended by Senate Resolution 84, 
85th Congress, submitted a report en- 
titled “Corporate Mergers and Acquisi- 
tions,” which was ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS ACT OF 1957—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report an original bill to 
amend and revise the statutes governing 
financial institutions and credit, and I 
submit a report (No. 121) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report, 
together with individual views, to be sub- 
mitted later today, may be printed. Of 
course, if the individual views are not 
submitted today, they cannot be printed 
with the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and printed: and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit, reported by Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON, from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, was read twice by its title, 
and placed on the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Paul W. McCracken, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers; 

Albert James Robertson, of Iowa, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board; and 

Gordon Gray, of North Carolina, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
vice Arthur S. Flemming. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William Joseph Brennan, Jr., of New Jer- 
sey, to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and 

D. Malcolm Anderson, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, vice John W. Mc- 
Iivaine, resigned. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1451. A bill to amend and revise the 
statutes governing financial institutions and 
credit; placed on the calendar, 

(See the remarks of Mr. RoBERTSON when 
he reported the above bill, which appear un- 
der the heading “Reports of Committees.’’) 
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By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1452. A bill for the relief of Francesca 
Maria Arria; and 

S. 1453. A bill for the relief of Ovidio Avo 
Bruschi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1454. A bill to amend section 41 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act so as to provide a system of 
safety rules, regulations, and safety inspec- 
tion and training, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1455. A bill to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs to combat and con- 
trol juvenile delinquency; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILEY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S.1456. A bill for the relief of Refugio 
Guerrero-Monje; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1457. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended; 

S. 1458. A bill to amend part II of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, to clarify 
and make certain the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue tem- 
porary, or term, certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity; 

S. 1459. A bill to amend section 208 (c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

S. 1460. A bill to amend parts II and III 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to author- 
ize the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant temporary authorities and temporary 
approvals beyond a period of 180 days. 

S. 1461. A bill to amend section 212 (a) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

S. 1462. A bill to amend the Locomotive 
Inspection Act, as amended; and 

S. 1463. A bill to amend the Medals of 
Honor Act to authorize awards for acts of 
heroism involving any motor vehicle subject 
to the motor carrier safety regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1464. A bill to provide certain allow- 
ances and benefits to personnel of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who are United States 
citizens and are assigned to the Veterans’ 
Administration office in the Republic of the 
Philippines; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1465. A bill for the relief of school dis- 
trict No. 146, Warden, Wash.; and school dis- 
trict No. 144, Quincy, Wash.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1466. A bill for the relief of Kasimirs 
Abarons; and - 

S. 1467. “A bill for the relief of Itsumi Kasa- 
hara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

' By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1468. A bill for the relief of George K. 
Jue (Jew Ten); and 

S. 1469. A bill for the relief of Norma 
Coupland; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY; 

S. 1470. A bill for the relief of George Ru- 
dolph Bogdanich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1471. A bill to provide that Government 
surplus property may be donated to 4H 
Clubs for the construction, equipment, and 
operation of camps and centers; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1472. A bill for the relief of Triantafilia 

Antul; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1473. A bill for the relief of Sara F. 
Meehan and her children, Nicki L. Christakos, 
Frances A. Christakos, and Christine Chris- 
takos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS): 

S. 1474. A bill to amend section 401 (e) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monronry when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


INVESTIGATION OF DELAYS IN 
DEVELOPMENT OF WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA, BY REASON 
OF OVERLAPPING JURISDICTION 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 108), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 


Whereas there has been established in the 
Metropolitan Area of the Nation’s Capital, 
embracing the District of Columbia and por- 
tions of Virginia and Maryland, certain agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other local governments which have the re- 
sponsibility to plan and advise respecting the 
orderly development of aforesaid area; and 

Whereas certain of these agencies have 
arrogated to themselves functions not within 
their jurisdiction; and 

Whereas there exists in certain of these 
agencies confusion, overlapping of author- 
ity, and rivalry which has operated against 
the orderly development of the metropolitan 
area; and 

Whereas this unhealthy situation has spe- 
cifically impeded the building of much- 
needed bridges, the extension of highways, 
the relocation of Federal establishments, and 
has caused disruption and uncertainty in 
essential local planning for residential and 
business purposes in the aforesaid metro- 
politan area; and 

Whereas it has contributed to the failure 
of the so-called lease-purchase program de- 
signed to provide necessary housing of Fed- 
eral Government agencies; and 

Whereas a continuation of the confusion, 
overlapping authority and rivalry within 
these planning agencies will seriously jeop- 
ardize the orderly development of the metro- 
politan area for many years to come: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed under sections 134 (a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
all matters pertaining to the extent to which 
overlapping of jurisdiction, and duplication 
of functions, of agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the government of the District 
of Columbia, and other local governments, 
have impeded and delayed planning and de- 
velopment in the District of Columbia and 
adjoining areas of the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, and to recommend such legis- 
lation as it deems advisable to provide orderly 
planning and development in these areas 
without such overlapping of jurisdiction or 
duplication of functions. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from the date on which this 
resolution is agreed to, to January 31, 1958, 
inclusive, is authorized (a) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable; (b) to 
employ on a temporary basis technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants and consultants; 
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and (c) with the prior consent of the heads 
of the department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1958. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 130 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 109), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on the Judiciary 5,000 
additional copies of Senate Report 130, 85th 
Congress, Ist session. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT BY COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 110) to extend the 
time for the filing of a certain report by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See resolution 110 printed in full, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 


AMENDMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPEN- 
SATION ACT, RELATING TO A SYS- 
TEM OF SAFETY RULES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 41 of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act so as to provide a system of 
safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other 
purposes. 

The purpose of this bill is to improve 
safety standards in one of our most haz- 
ardous industries—stevedoring. This 
important objective can be attained if 
we adopt reasonable safety standards and 
enforce them. This proposed legislation 
provides authority for the Secretary-of 
Labor to establish and enforce minimum 
safety. standards, and, therefore, is a 
logical extension of Congressional policy 
as embodied in the Longshoremen’s Act 
of 1927 with respect to safety in this 
industry. 

It is true that there have been many 
improvements in safety conditions in the 
stevedoring industry since 1927. How- 
ever, it still remains among our most 
dangerous occupations, and the social 
and economic costs of the high accident 
rates are prodigious. These costs can be 
materially reduced through an active ac- 
cident-prevention program, and experi- 
ence has shown that, where safety stand- 
ards have been applied in the industry, 
rapid and dramatic improvements have 
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been attained. Our concern for the wel- 
fare of the workers in this industry would 
be reason enough for acting favorably 
on this proposed legislation. But when 
one adds to this essential reason the fact 
that workmen’s compensation, public 
liability, and property damage insur- 
ance rates would be materially reduced 
if safety conditions were improved, it 
seems to me that the case for the pro- 
posed legislation is complete. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1454) to amend section 41 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act so as to pro- 
vide a system of safety rules, regulations, 
and safety inspection and training, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


PROPOSED JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
strengthen and improve State and local 
programs to combat and control juvenile 
delinquency. This proposed legislation 
is an outgrowth of a bill which I intro- 
duced early in the last session of Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill, together with a statement prepared 
by me, and a letter from the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to the 
‘Vice President, in support of it, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will ke received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
statement, and letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1455) to strengthen and 
improve State and local programs to 
combat and control juvenile delinquency, 
introduced by Mr. WILEY, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1455 
Bill to strengthen and improve State and 
local programs to combat and control 
juvenile delinquency 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Juvenile Delinquency Control 
Act.” 

Findings and policies 

Src. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a 
social problem that deflects children in their 
growth toward responsibie citizenship,. di- 
minishes the strength and vitality of the 
people of our Nation; and 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily 
mounting problem in both urban and rural 
communities, and its control requires more 
concerted and intensive efforts on the part 
of communities, the States, and the Federal 
Government. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national 
policy to promote coordination and plan- 
ning among public and voluntary organiza- 
tions whose programs relate to the control 
of juvenile delinquency, especially those con- 
cerned with the welfare, health (including 
mental health), and education of children 
and youth, and to assist the States in 
strengthening and improving State and com- 
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munity programs to combat and control 
juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I. STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT 


GRANTS 
Authorization of appropriations 


Src. 101. For the purpose of assisting the 
States to strengthen and improve State and 
local programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1958, the sum of $2 million, and for each 
of the following 4 fiscal years such sums, 
not to exceed $5 million annually, as the 
Congress may determine. 


Grants to States 


Src. 102. The sums appropriated under sec- 
tion 101 for any fiscal year shall be available 
for making grants to States to assist them 
to strengthen and improve, under approved 
State plans, programs for the control of 
juvenile delinquency through— 

(a) determination of the needs in the 
State for strengthening and improving State 
and local programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency, and development of plans to 
meet these needs; 

(b) coordination, on a continuing basis, 
of juvenile delinquency control programs and 
of plans for strengthening and improving the 
same; 

(c) training of personnel, employed, or 
preparing for employment in juvenile delin- 
quency control programs, in the furnishing 
of improved services to delinquent youth, in- 
cluding training in educational institutions 
or in-service training, or both; 

(d) demonstrations of improved services 
for the location, treatment, and after-care of 
delinquent youth; and 

(e) research and investigations for assess- 
ing the causes and extent of juvenile de- 
linquency and the affectiveness of existing 
control programs, and for developing im- 
proved methods for the control of juvenile 
delinquency. 

State plans 


Sec. 103. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘“Secretary’’) shall approve any State 
plan for carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 102 if he finds that such State 
plan— 

(a) provides for the administration of the 
plan by a single State agency directly or, 
under the supervision of such agency, 
through arrangements with other State or 
local agencies; 

(b) provides for the establishment of a 
State advisory council to consult with the 
State agency in the administration of the 
State plan, such council to consist of (1) 
representatives of State agencies concerned 
with the control of juvenile delinquency, in- 
cluding to the extent feasible the State wel- 
fare, education, health, and labor depart- 
ments, State mental health and vocational 
rehabilitation authorities, the State employ- 
ment service, and State agencies responsible 
for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, 
and persons representative. of juvenile 
courts, and probation and police services, 
and (2) persons representative of voluntary 
organizations responsible for services to de- 
linquent youth, and of professional and civic 
groups concerned with problems of children 
and youth, especially the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(c) provides measures designed to achieve 
effective coordination, on a continuing basis, 
between the programs of the various State 
and local agencies concerned with the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency, and between 
such programs and the activities of volun- 
tary organizations providing services for, or 
concerned with, the control of juvenile 
delinquency; 

(d) provides for financial participation by 
the State; 
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(e) provides for carrying out the first four 
of the five purposes set forth in section 102 
or for carrying out all such purposes; 

(f) provides such methods of . adminis- 
tration (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of person- 
nel standards on a merit basis, except that 
(A) the Secretary shall exercise no author- 
ity with respect to the selection, tenure of 
Office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordance with such methods 
and (B) approval of a State plan shall not be 
withheld by reason of a State law which pre- 
vents a State or local agency from providing 
such methods, if the Socretary finds that 
such law was enacted prior to the enactment 
of this act and the plan provides methods 
assuring that only qualified personnel will 
be employed) as are necessary for the proper 
and efficient operation of the plan; and 

(g) provides that the State agency admin- 
istering or supervising the administration 
of the plan shall make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may from time to time reason- 
ably require, and comply with such provi- 
sions as he may from time to time find nec- 
essary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 


Allotments and payments to States 


Src. 104. (a) From the sums available in 
any fiscal year for grants to States under 
section 102, each State shall be entitled to 
an allotment of an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such sums as the child popula- 
tion of such State bears to the child popu- 
lation of all the States. The allotment to 
any State under the preceding sentence for 
a fiscal year which is less than $30,000 shall 
be increased to that amount, the total of 
the increases thereby required being derived 
by proportionately reducing the allotments 
to each of the remaining States under the 
preceding sentence but with such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary to prevent the 
allotment of any such remaining States from 
being thereby reduced to less than $30,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this 
section for any fiscal year the Secretary shall 
pay to such State an amount equal to its 
Federal share (as defined in sec. 405 (b)) 
of the cost of carrying out the purposes set 
forth in section 102 in accordance with its 
State plan approved under section 103: Pro- 
vided, That from each State’s allotment for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1958, and 
June 30, 1959, the Secretary shall pay to such 
State an amount equal to 100 percent of so 
much of the cost of carrying out such pur- 
poses as does not exceed $30,000 for the 2 
years combined, and an amount equal to its 
Federal share (as so defined) of such cost in 
excess of $30,000 for the 2 years combined. 


TITLE II. GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATIONS AND 
STUDIES 


Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of demon- 
strating and developing improved methods 
for the control of juvenile delinquency, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum 
of $500,000, and for each of the following 
4 fiscal years such sums, not to exceed $2 
million annually, as the Congress may de- 
termine. 

(b) The sums appropriated under this 
title shall be available for grants to States 
and to public and other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher learning or research for pay- 
ing part of the cost of demonstrations and 
studies which, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary, hold promise of making a substantial 
contribution to the strengthening or im- 
provement of programs for the control of 
juvenile delinquency in all or several States 
or toward meeting juvenile delinquency con- 
trol problems of special national significance 
or concern. Any grant of funds under this 
subsection which will be used for direct serv- 
ices to delinquent children must have the 
prior approval of the State agency admin- 
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istering or supervising the administration of 
the State plan. 

(c) Payments under this title may he 
made in advance or by way of reimbursement 
for services performed and purchases made 
as may be determined by the Secretary, and 
shall be made on such conditions as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. 


TITLE III. GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. (a) For the purpose of training 
personnel employed, or preparing for em- 
ployment, in programs for the control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum of 
$500,000, and for each of the following 4 fiscal 
years such sums, not to exceed $2 million 
annually, as the Congress may determine. 

(b) Sums appropriated under this title 
shall be available for grants to States and to 
public or other nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning for paying part of the cost 
of such training, including the development 
of courses for such training and the main- 
tenance of such fellowships and traineeships, 
with such stipends and allowances (includ- 
ing travel and subsistence expenses) as the 
Secretary may determine to be necessary. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made 
in advance or by way of reimbursement for 
services performed and purchases made as 
may be determined by the Secretary, and 
shall be made on such conditions as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. 


TITLE IV. GENERAL. PROVISIONS 
Administration 


_ Sec. 401. (a) In carrying out his duties 
under this act, the Secretary shall make 
studies, investigations, and reports with re- 
spect to matters relating to the control of 
juvenile delinquency, including the effective- 
ness of programs carried out under this act, 
cooperate with and render technical assist- 
ance to States in such matters, provide short- 
term training and instruction in technical 
matters relating to juvenile delinquency con- 
trol, and otherwise promote the strengthen- 
ing and improvement of programs for the 
control of juvenile delinquency. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
regulations governing the administration of 
this act. 

(c) The Secretary shall include in his 
annual report a full report of the adminis- 
tration of this act. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be in- 
cluded for each fiscal year in the appropria- 
tion for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare such sums as are necessary 
to administer this act. 


Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Src. 402. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juve- 
nile Delinquency (hereinafter referred to as 
the Council). The Council shall be com- 
posed of the Secretary or his designee, who 
shall be Chairman, one representative each 
of the Departments of Justice, Labor, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, designated as such by 
the head of each such department, who shall 
be ex officio members, and 21 members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The appointed 
members shall be persons (including persons 
from public and voluntary organizations) 
who are recognized authorities in profes- 
sional or technical fields related to juvenile 
delinquency or persons representative of the 
general public who are leaders in programs 
concerned with juvenile delinquency. The 
Council shall advise the Secretary on the 
administration of this act. 

(b) Appointed members of the Council, 
while attending meetings of the Council or 
otherwise serving at the request of the Sec- 
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retary, shall be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary 
but not exceeding $50 per diem, including 
travel time, and while away from their homes 
or regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U. S. C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing or any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary may accept the 
services of appointed members under this 
section without payment of compensation 
therefor (and with or without payment of 
travel expenses or per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence). 


Method of computing and making payments 


Sec. 403. The method of computing and 
paying amounts pursuant to section 104 shall 
be as follows: 

(a) The Secretary shall, prior to the be- 
ginning of each calendar quarter or other 
period prescribed by him, estimate the 
amount to be paid to each State under the 
provisions of such section for such period, 
such estimate to be based on such records 
of the State and information furnished by 
it, and such other investigation, as the Sec- 
retary may find necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the State, 
from the allotment available therefor, the 
amount so estimated by him for any period, 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum (not previously adjusted under this 
paragraph) by which he finds that his esti- 
mate of the amount to be paid the State for 
any prior period under such section was 


` greater or less than the amount which should 
“have been paid to the State for such prior 


period under such section. Such payments 
shall be made in such installments as the 
Secretary may determine. 


Withholding of payments and judicial review 


Sec. 404. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering or su- 
pervising the administration of a State plan 
approved under section 103 finds (1) that the 
State plan has been so changed that it no 
longer complies with a provision required 
by section 103 to be included in the plan, or 
(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially with 
such a provision, the Secretary shall notify 
the State agency or agencies that no further 
payments will be made to the State under 
section 104 (or in his discretion that further 
payments will not be made to the State for 
portions of the State plan affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there will 
no longer be such failure. Until he is so 
satisfied, the Secretary shall make no fur- 
ther payments to such State under section 
104 (or shall limit payments to portions of 
the State plan in which there is no such 
failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary’s action under subsection (a), such 
State may appeal to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the circuit in which such State 
is located. The summons and notice of ap- 
peal may be served at any place in the United 
States. The findings of fact by the Secre- 
tary, unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Secretary to take fur- 
ther evidence, and the Secretary may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action. Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall like- 
wise be conclusive unless substantially con- 
trary to the weight of the evidence. The 
court. shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in title 28, United 
States Code, section 1254. 
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Definitions 

Sec. 405. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “State” includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam; 

(b) (1) The “Federal share” for any State 
shall be 100 percent less that percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 percent as 
the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of the continental 
United States (excluding Alaska), except 
that (A) the Federal share shall in no case 
be more than 6624 per cent or less than 
33144 percent, and (B) the Federal share for 
Alaska shall be 50 percent, and for Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam shall 
be 6624 percent; 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary as soon as pos- 
sible after enactment of this act and again 
between July 1 and September 30 of the 
year 1959, on the basis of the average of 
the per capita incomes of the States and of 
the continental United States for the three 
most consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. The first such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for each of the 3 fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1, 1957 
and ending June 30, 1960, and the second 
shall be conclusive for each of the 2 fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1, 1960 
and ending June 30, 1962; and 

(c) The term “child population” means 
the population under the age of 21 years, 
and the “population” and “child population” 
of the several States shall be determined on 


„the basis of the latest figures furnished by 


the Department of Commerce. i 
Cumulative report to Congress 


Sec. 406. Not later than January 1, 1961, 
the Secretary shall transmit to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to the Congress a 
report of the experience had by Federal, 
State, and local agencies in the adminis- 
tration of this act, together with his rec- 
ommendations as to the expiration, con- 
tinuation, or revision of the act. 


The statement and letter presented by 
Mr. WILEY are as follows: 
STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 


It is a thorough and effective approach to 
the long-range solution of the problems of 
juvenile delinquency which our modern ma- 
chine civilization is contributing to and 
having difficulty in allaying. 

We were able to secure passage in the Sen- 
ate of a similar bill during the closing hours 
of the last session, but there was insufficient 
time for the House to act upon it. 

I believe that this proposed legislation will 
go far toward aiding our young people and 
their seniors to help the unfortunate ones 
who have chosen, we hope only temporarily, 
the path of anti-social behavior, rowdyism, 
and often crime. 


RAPID RISE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The serious spread of juvenile delinquency 
is a comparatively recent phenomenon in 
America. But, it has been growing by leaps 
and bounds during the last 7 years. 

Since 1948, when juvenile delinquency 
first began to rise, it has increased by 70 
percent. This figure is based upon the num- 
ber of children involved in court delinquency 
cases. And in 1955, of 20 million American 
children between 10 and 17 years of age, 
about one-half million of them became in- 
volved in delinquency charges before a court. 

Of course, the number of children in the 
United States during this 7-year period has 
increased. But the number of children has 
increased only 16 percent; whereas, as I just 
said, the number of child delinquents rose 
70 percent. 

During 1955, children brought to juvenile 
court as delinquents rose 9 percent. -During 
1955, the number of children in the United 
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States rose only 3 percent; so that the num- 
ber of delinquents rose three times faster last 
year than did the number of children in the 
United States. 

Unless we can stop the increasing rate of 
juvenile delinquency, it has been estimated 
that we may have, by 1960, 2 million chil- 
dren annually getting in trouble with the 
police. 

That is a state of affairs which we cannot, 
in justice to future generations and to our 
American heritage, allow to happen. 


THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It is often though that juvenile delin- 
quents are only to be found in the slums of 
our big cities. But, although the most seri- 
ous problems do seem to arise in the big 
cities, the number of delinquency cases in 
cities of less than 100,000 population have 
increased since 1948 at a higher rate than 
the national increase. 

The students of the problem have also 
concluded that it is not confined to the 
poorer cities, but also exists in cities which 
are well off financially. 

It has been well said that no child is born 
delinquent. His or her environment creates 
problems which help to lead our girls and 
boys astray, into paths which bring them 
into conflict with constituted authority. 

Children in good, happy homes seldom 
get into trouble with the police. It has been 
pointed out that broken homes are a fre- 
quent cause of maladjustment which make 
it easier for the child to get into trouble. 
The homes may be broken by desertion or 
death or by lack of kindly understanding 
among the parents. The resulting damage 
to sound parent-child relationships helps to 
cause the emotional conflicts in the child’s 
mind which tempt him to resist authority 
and to break the law in order to get what 
he wants and what he feels he has been 
unjustly denied. 

Besides the home, our churches, our 
schools, our athletic organizations, our wel- 
fare agencies, and the boys and girls move- 
ments like the Boy Scouts, the Boys’ Clubs, 


and the Boys’ Nation, are all doing their 


part to keep our youth happily adjusted. 
And so, most of our young people grow up 
strong mentally, morally, and physically, and 
well able to behave themselves in the modern 
world. 


However, there are not enough people 


‘trained in the problems of youth to counsel 
“with the families, to initiate their organ- 


ized youth programs, and to study the causes 


“and suggest the cures for our rapidly grow- 


ing juvenile delinquency. 

Of course, legislation cannot direct an 
end to juvenile delinquency. But it can 
help to find a way to buttress the fine work 
which our homes, churches, schools, and 
other organizations are doing. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S ACT 


The proposed legislation would authorize 
programs to operate through the States, by 
grants-in-aid. They would be administered 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. They would be designed 
to strengthen and expand State and local 
programs against juvenile delinquency. 


“They would also stimulate the increased 


training of people who wish to dedicate 


“themselves to helping our youth avoid ju- 
‘venile delinquency. They would also stimu- 


late research, so that we would have more 


‘reliable information as to the causes and 
` prevalence of this social difficulty among our 
- youth. 


The States would submit their programs © 


“and receive allotments on the basis of their 
` child population. 


5 


However, the matching appropriations by 
the States would be computed on the basis 
of an inverse ratio to their per capita in- 


“come. 


That would mean that the poorer States 
would contribute proportionately less than 


“and institutions. 
` quent children do not receive the appropriate 
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the more well-to-do States. But there would 
be a minimum amount required to be con- 
tributed by each State. 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of the seriousness of the 
problem to America and because increas- 
ing juvenile delinquency could undermine 
the moral and physical strength of our coun- 
try, at a time when we need all our power 
to face a threatening world, these appro- 
priations are not too much to add to pri- 
vate efforts to help our children succeed 
and be happy. 

There is nothing about our young people 
which is essentially wrong. They are the 
best this country has ever had. Some of 
them, in this uncertain world, have run 
into difficulties which have never faced youth 
before. We parents must do our utmost, 
not only to improve and stabilize our na- 
tional life, but also to help the States to 
help wayward youngsters toward a better 
adjustment to their surrounding circum- 
stances. 

I urge prompt and favorable consideration 
of the bill, in order that the program which 
it authorizes may start as quickly as possible. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 1, 1957. 
VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD M. NIXON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
for your consideration a draft of a bill “to 
strengthen and improve State and local pro- 
grams to combat and control juvenile delin- 
quency.” This bill is designed to carry out 
the recommendations of the President of the 
United States. 

In messages to the Congress in 1955, 1956, 
and in 1957, the President has recommended 
legislation authorizing grants to assist the 
States in combating and controlling juve- 
nile delinquency. We continue to regard 
this legislation as having a high priority. 

Delinquency cases handled by juvenile 
courts increased 9 percent in 1955 (the latest 
year for which data are available) over 1954. 
This marked the seventh consecutive year of 
increase, making a total increase of 70 per- 
cent since 1948. During the same period, the 
child population (10-17 years of age) in- 
creased only 16 percent. 

An intensified attack on the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is urgently needed. 

Coordination among State and local pub- 
lic and voluntary agencies and organizations 
working in behalf of delinquent youth is gen- 
erally inadequate. Services for the control 
of juvenile delinquency are usually widely 
scattered among State departments of wel- 
fare, health, education, and corrections, 
State training schools for delinquent youth, 
State youth authorities, employment agen- 
cies, and others. Certain functions, such as 
judicial probation, police, and often recrea- 
tion functions, are entirely local in most 
States and are not represented by a State 
department. Facilities and services provided 
by voluntary agencies may or may not be 
coordinated with the public programs. 

Responsibility for providing care and serv- 
ice for individual delinquent youth often 
shifts back and forth among various agencies 
As a result, many delin- 


care and treatment at the time when it would 


be most effective. 


The 84th Congress had before it several 
bills, including an administration proposal 
(S. 894 and H. R. 3771), to provide grants to 
assist the States in the control of juvenile 
delinquency. One bill (S. 4267) passed the 
Senate just before Congress adjourned but 
was not acted upon by the House. In the 
preparation of the attached draft bill, the 
Department has considered the various bills 
which were before the 84th Congress, and 
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has included what we believe to be the most 
desirable features of the 84th Congress bills. 

The objective of the enclosed bill is to as- 
sist the States and localities in strengthening 
and improving their programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. Particular em- 
phasis is given to effectuating coordination 
of programs of the various State and local 
agencies concerned with the control of juve- 
nile deliquency. 

This bill authorizes a 5-year program of 
Federal grants for this purpose. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
be required to submit to the President, not 
later than January 1, 1961, for transmission 
to the Congress a report of the experience had 
by Federal, State, and local agencies in the 
administration of this law, together with rec- 
ommendations as to the expiration, continu- 
ance, or revision of the law. 

Three types of grants would be authorized: 
(1) strengthening and improvement grants; 
(2) grants for demonstrations and studies; 
and (3) training grants. 


STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


The purpose of these grants is. to assist the 
States to strengthen and improve State and 
local programs for the control of juvenile de- 
linquency through: (a) determining needs 
for strengthening and improving State and 
local programs for the control of juvenile de- 
linquency and developing a plan for 
strengthening and improving such programs; 
(b) coordination, on a continuing basis, of 
juvenile delinquency control programs and of 
plans for strengthening and improving the 
same; (c) training of personnel employed, or 
preparing for employment, in juvenile delin- 
quency control programs in the furnishing 
of improved services to delinquent youth, in- 
cluding training in educational institutions 
or in-service training; or both; (d) demon- 
strations of improved services for the loca- 
tion, treatment, and aftercare of delinquent 
youth; and (e) research and investigations 


‘for assessing the causes and extent of juve- 


nile delinquency and the effectiveness of 
existing control programs, and for develop- 


‘ing improved methods for the control of 


juvenile delinquency. 

An appropriation of $2 million for this type 
of grant is authorized for the fiscal year 1958, 
and, for each of the next 4 fiscal years, not 
to exceed $5 million annually. 

Under the formula specified in the law, 
this amount would be allotted on the basis 
of child population, with the provision that 
no State would receive less than $30,000. 
The full amount would be matched by the 


-States, on a variable matching basis, except 


that $30,000 of each State’s allotment for the 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 combined would 
not need to be matched. 

Plans for these funds would be submitted 
by a single State agency which administers 
the State plan directly or supervises the ad- 
ministration of the plan through arrange- 
ments with other State or local agencies. 
One of the conditions of plan approval would 
be that the plan provide for the establish- 
ment of a State advisory council to consult 
with the State agency in the administration 
of the State plan. 


GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATIONS AND STUDIES 


These grants would be for part of the costs 
of demonstrations and studies holding 
promise of making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the strengthening and improvement 
of programs for the control of juvenile de- 
linquency in all or several States, or meet- 
ing juvenile delinquency control problems of 
special national significance or concern. 
Such grants may be made to States, to public 
or other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning or to research institutions. 

An appropriation of $500,000 for this type 
of grant is authorized for the fiscal year 
1958, and for each of the next 4 fiscal years, 
not to exceed $2 million annually. 
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GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


These grants would be for part of the costs 
of training personnel employed, or preparing 
for employment, in programs for the control 
of juvenile delinquency, including the de- 
velopment of courses for such training and 
the maintenance of such fellowships and 
traineeships, with such stipends and allow- 
ances, as the Secretary may deem to be neces- 
sary. Such grants may be made to States 
and to public or other nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning. 

An appropriation of $500,000 for this type 
of grant is authorized for the fiscal year 
1958, and for each of the next four fiscal 
years, not to exceed $2 million annually. 

In compliance with Public Law 801, 84th 
Congress, there is attached a statement of 
cost estimates and personnel requirements 
which would be entailed by the enactment 
of the proposed legislation. 

We shall appreciate it if you will be good 
enough to refer the enclosed draft bill to the 
proper committee for consideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission of 
the proposed legislation to the Congress for 
its consideration and that its enactment 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM, 
Secretary. 
Enclosures. 


Mr. WILEY. I welcome a cooperative 
approach to this problem and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie on 
the table for 3 days in order that other 
members may associate themselves with 
it by cosponsorship if they so desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED TRANSPORTATION ACT 
OF 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate 
by the Secretary of Commerce, request- 
ing enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1457) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, in- 
troduced by Mr. Maenuson (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 28, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Honorable SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: 

I am transmitting herewith a proposed bill 
designed to implement the recommendations 
in the report of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy and Organi- 
zation, a copy of such report being enclosed. 

Legislation to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the committee was introduced in 
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the 84th Congress as S. 1920, H. R. 6141, and 
H. R. 6142, and the latter two bills were the 
subject of hearings in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The proposed bill is identical to those of 
the last Congress except for certain clarify- 
ing and technical changes, the majority of 
which were contained in my testimony of 
June 20, 1956, before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. 

As was the case when legislation was sub- 
mitted originally, this draft legislation is in- 
tended to provide a useful tool for the Con- 
gress in considering the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee. Because of the ne- 
cessity for strengthening our transportation 
system, it is hoped that action on the legis- 
lation can be completed during the present 
session. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
interposes no objection to the submission of 
this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference three bills proposing amend- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Act. 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, together with 
justifications for these proposed meas- 
ures, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and justifications will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
SON, by request, were received, read twice 
by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as follows: 

S.1458. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstaate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
clarify and make certain the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue temporary, or term, certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity; 

S. 1459. A bill to amend section 208 (c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 
and 

S. 1460. A bill to amend parts II and III 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant temporary authorities and temporary 
approvals beyond a period of 180 days. 


The letter and justifications presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 28, 1957. 
The Honorable WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United Senate 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration 20 


copies each of draft bills, together with 


statements of justification therefor, which 
would give effect to legislative recommenda- 
tions Nos. 10, 11 and 12 appearing on page 
166 of the Commission’s 70th annual report 
to Congress, as follows: 

“10. We recommend that section 207 (a) 
be amended to clarify the Commission’s au- 
thority to issue temporary, or term, certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity; 


_and that section 212 (a) be amended to pro- 


vide that such certificates shall remain in 
effect for the term issued, until suspended or 
terminated as therein provided. 
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“1. We recommend that section 208 (c), 
which gives special or charter service rights 
to common carriers by motor vehicle, be 
amended to make it inapplicable to carriers 
issued certificates in the future. 

“12. We recommend that section 210a (a) 
and (b) be amended so as to authorize the 
Commission to grant temporary authorities 
and temporary approvals beyond a period of 
180 days.” 

We would appreciate your assistance in 
introducing these bills and scheduling early 
hearings thereon. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
OwEN CLARKE, 
Chairman, 


JUSTIFICATION FOR S. 1458 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is 
to remove any doubt as to the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue temporary, or term, certificates of public 
convenience and necessity under part II of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The Commission has issued certificates of 
public convenience and necessity to motor 
common carriers for the transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles lim- 
ited to a term of 5 years or less. The issu- 
ance of such limited term certificates enables 
the Commission to review a carrier’s safety 
record when and if renewal of operating 
authority is sought. There are also situa- 
tions where the need for service may be 
for only a limited period, as in the case of 
a construction project. If the Commission 
has no alternative in such cases except to 
issue a permanent certificate, which may 
be of no further use to the holder upon com- 
pletion of the project, it could result in hav- 
ing a number of dormant certificates out- 
standing. 

Section 207 (a) of the act contains no 
specific language respecting the authority 
of the Commission to grant temporary, or 
term, certificates, and some of the carriers 
which have been issued certificates of this 
type have questioned the authority of the 
Commission to place an expiration date on 
their certificates. The amendments pro- 
posed in the draft bill would clarify and 
make certain the Commission’s authority to 
grant certificates for a limited period to meet 
a particular need when the authority to 
meet such need cannot be granted under 
the provisions of section 210a (a) of the act. 

The proposed changes in sections 208 (a) 
and 212 (a) are necessary in order to make 
the provisions of those sections conform to 
the changes proposed in section 207 (a). 


JUSTIFICATION FOR S. 1459 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is 
to require future applicants to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for motor com- 
mon carrier passenger operating authority to 
show a need for chartered parties instead of 
acquiring the right to perform such trans- 
portation as an incident to obtaining a cer- 
tificate to transport passengers over a speci- 
fied route. 

Section 208 (c) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act now permits any regular route 


common carrier of passengers by motor ve- 
hicle to transport, under a certificate issued 


pursuant to the provisions of part II of the 
act, special or chartered parties to any place 
under such rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe. The phrase “to 
any place” has been interpreted by the Com- 
mission to mean “to any place or point in 
the United States,” the Commission being 
precluded by the language of the statute 
from specifying with particularity the desti- 
nation of such special or charter parties. Ex 
parte No. MC-29, Regulations Governing 
Special or Chartered Party Service, 29 M. C. 
C. 25. 

No mention is made in section 208 (c), 
however, of origin territory. In interpreting 
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this section and prescribing rules and regu- 
lations thereunder, the Commission sought 
to clarify the term “origin territory” by stat- 
ing that a common carrier of passengers by 
motor vehicle subject to the rules promul- 
gated under section 208 (c) may transport 
special or charter parties (1) which origi- 
nate at any point or points on the regular 
route or routes or at any off-route point or 
points, authorized to be served by such car- 
rier, or (2) which originate at any point or 
points within the territory served by its reg- 
ular route or routes. Ex parte No. MC-29, 
supra. Section 208 (c) is presently appli- 
cable to such regular route operations au- 
thorized under the first proviso in section 
206 (a) or under section 207 (a), and the 
right to transport special or chartered par- 
ties is actually an incident to the right grant- 
ed under those sections to engage in the 
transportation of passengers by motor ve- 
hicle over regular routes between fixed 
termini. 

In the early days of motor-carrier regula- 
tion it was not deemed necessary to limit the 
expansion of special or charter operators en- 
joying incidental charter rights. In general, 
section 208 (c) has resulted in a public ben- 
efit, and undoubtedly has contributed to the 
substantial growth of this segment of the 
motor-carrier industry. In recent years, 
however, abuses have been observed. Car- 
riers have frequently applied for the right to 
transport passengers over a short regular 
route solely for the purpose of obtaining the 
incidental charter rights from points on their 
route to all points in the United States. 
Some carriers are conducting only token op- 
erations over their authorized routes in or- 
der to retain the right to engage in transpor- 
tation charter parties throughout the coun- 
try from a point on their route. 

All that is intended by the proposed 
amendment is that in the future applicants 
for common carrier authority to transport 
passengers by motor vehicle in interstate 
commerce be required to show a need for the 
service of transporting special or charter 
parties instead of obtaining such right upon 
showing only a need for transportation over 
a specified route. The proposed change 
would in no way affect the operations of 
presently authorized carriers. 


JUSTIFICATION FoR S. 1460 


The attached draft bill would clarify and 
make certain the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant temporary 
operating authorities to motor carriers and 
water carriers beyond a period of 180 days. 

Under sections 210a and 311 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, the Commission may 
grant temporary operating authority to mo- 
tor carriers and water carriers for a period 
not to exceed an aggregate of 180 days. In 
many instances where temporary authority 
is granted under sections 210a (a) and 311 
(a), it is to provide a needed service until 
action can be taken on an application for 
a certificate or permit. In all cases in which 
temporary authority is granted under sec- 
tions 210a (b) and 311 (b), in which applica- 
tions for approval of consolidations or merg- 
ers, etc., are involved, an application for a 
certificate or permit is filed before the tem- 
porary authority may be granted. It fre- 
quently occurs, however, that the Commis- 
sion cannot make a final determination of 
the application for a certificate or permit 
within 180 days as provided in these sections. 

The Commission has taken the position 
that section 9 (b) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act permits or requires it to grant 
temporary authorities for periods in excess 
of 180 days where such extension is neces- 
sary to enable it to complete action upon a 
pending application for a certificate or per- 
mit or upon an application for approval of 
consolidation or merger, etc. Section 9 (b) 
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of the Administrative Procedure Act pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

“In any case in which the licensee has, in 
accordance with agency rules, made timely 
and sufficient application for a renewal or a 
new license, no license with reference to any 
activity of a continuing nature shall expire 
until such application shall have been finally 
determined by the agency.” 

The legality of the Commission’s reliance 
upon section 9 (b) has been considered twice 
by a three-judge district court in the district 
of Massachusetts. In both cases the court 
held that section 9 (b) did not authorize the 
issuance of such temporary authorities for 
periods in excess of 180 days as specified in 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The first of 
these cases, Stone’s Express, Inc., v. United 
States (122 F. Supp. 955), was appealed by 
the Commission to the Supreme Court, but 
the appeal was dismissed for mootness. The 
second of these cases, the Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship case, has also been appealed to 
the Supreme Court by the Commission. 

In the Stone’s Express case the three-judge 
district court stated at page 959 of its 
opinion: 

“Inconvenience or hardships, if any, that 
result from following the statute as written, 
must be relieved by legislation. It is for 
Congress to determine whether the Commis- 
sion should have more authority with’ re- 
spect to the granting of temporary approvals 
under section 210a (b).” 

The Commission believes that it would be 
in the public interest to amend the statute, 
as proposed, in order to make clear its power 
to grant temporary authorities beyond a pe- 
riod of 180 days so that continuous service 
may be provided where an urgent need 
therefor has been shown. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I also introduce, for appropriate 
reference, three bills relating to inter- 
state commerce. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
requesting the introduction of these 
measures, together with justifications for 
the proposed legislation, may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and justifications will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, were received, read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
as follows: 

S. 1461. A bill to amend section 212 (a) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

S. 1462. A bill to amend the Locomotive 
Inspection Act, as amended; and 

S. 1463. A bill to amend the Medals of Hon- 
or Act to authorize awards for acts of heroism 
involving any motor vehicle subject to the 
motor carrier safety regulations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


The letters and justifications presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 20, 1957. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CHAIRMAN MaGNuson: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration 20 copies 
each of draft bills, together with statements 
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of justification therefor, which would give 
effect to legislative recommendations Nos. 13, 
25, and 26 appearing on pages 167, 174, and 
175 of the Commission’s 70th annual report 
to Congress, as follows: 

“13. We recommend that section 212 (a) 
be amended in the following respects: (1) To 
make motor-carrier operating authorities 
subject to suspension, change, or revoca- 
tion for willful failure to comply with any 
rule or regulation lawfully promulgated by 
the Commission; (2) to make the revocation 
procedure therein prescribed conform to the 
procedure provided in section 410 (f) of the 
act by eliminating the term “willfully” in the 
first proviso; and (3) to provide that the 
Commission may, upon reasonable notice, 
suspend motor-carrier operating authorities 
for failure to comply with insurance regula- 
tions issued by it pursuant to section 215 
thereof. 

“25. We recommend that the Locomotive 
Inspection Act (45 U. S. C., secs. 22-34) be 
amended so as to eliminate the provisions 
relating to the appointment of the Director 
and Assistant Directors of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion by the President and that these posi- 
tions be placed in the classified service, and, 
further, that the detailed requirements re- 
lating to the duties of inspectors be elimi- 
nated. We also recommend the elimination 
of the oath requirement in inspection reports. 

“26. We recommend the enactment of leg- 
islation similar to the Medals of Honor Act 
(45 U. S. C., secs. 44-46) providing for 
awards of medals of honor for acts of heroism 
performed in connection with any wreck or 
threatened wreck, disaster, or grave accident 


involving any. commercial motor vehicle sub- 


ject to the Commission’s motor-carrier safety 
regulations.” 

Your assistance in introducing these bills 
and scheduling early hearings thereon will 
be very much appreciated. 

With kindest regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
OWEN CLARKE, 
Chairman, 


— 


JUSTIFICATION FOR S. 1461 


The attached draft is designed to subject 
motor carrier operating authorities to sus- 
pension, change, or revocation for willful 
failure to comply with any rule or regulation 
lawfully prescribed by the Commission; to 
provide uniformly between parts II and IV of 
the Interstate Commerce Act with respect to 
revocation procedure, and to permit suspen- 
sion of motor carrier operating authorities, 
upon notice, for failure to comply with the 
Commission’s insurance regulations. 

Under the provisions of section 212 (a) of 
the act, a certificate cannot be suspended 
or revoked except for failure to comply with 
“any provision of this part or with any * * * 
regulation of the Commission promulgated 
thereunder * * *.” Regulations under the 
Transportation of Explosives Act, for ex- 
ample, are not regulations promulgated un- 
der any provision of part II of the act. The 
Commission is therefore without power to 
revoke the certificate of any carrier for vio- 
lations thereof, regardless of how willfully it 
may have violated the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Act or the regulations promulgated 
under the provisions of that act. If section 
212 (a) were amended by changing the words 
“promulgated thereunder” to read “lawfully 
promulgated by the Commission,” the Com- 
mission would have the power to revoke or 
suspend certificates for wiliful failure to 
comply with any regulation lawfully promul- 
gated by the Commission, thereby enabling 
the Commission to deal more effectively, in 
the public interest, with serious violations of 
any of its applicable rules and regulations 
and not only those promulgated under part 
II 


Under the first proviso of section 410 (f) 
of the act, a freight forwarder permit may be 
revoked if the holder thereof fails to comply 
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with an order of the Commission command- 
ing compliance with the provisions of part 
IV, or a rule or regulation issued by the 
Commission thereunder, or any of the Com- 
mission’s rules and regulations, or the terms, 
conditions, or limitations of its permit. Un- 
der the corresponding provision in section 212 
(a), however, a motor carrier must willfully 
fail to obey such compliance order before 
its certificate or permit may be revoked. 
The use of the word “willful” to describe the 
nature of the violations in section 212 (a), 
and the use of the word a second time (in the 
first proviso) to describe the nature of the 
failure to comply with an order command- 
ing obedience, raises the question of whether 
a second hearing must be held to determine 
whether or not the failure to obey the com- 
pliance order was willful. The proposed 
change would eliminate this uncertainty in 
the statute which may present difficulties in 
the enforcement of the provisions of part II 
of the act. 

The second proviso of section 212 (a) pro- 
vides, in general, for suspension of motor 
carriers’ and brokers’ operating authorities, 
upon notice but without hearing, for fail- 
ure to comply with the brokerage bond regu- 
lations, and the provisions of the act requir- 
ing the publication of tariffs and schedules 
by motor common and contract carriers. It 
does not, however, provide for such suspen- 
sion on notice for failure to maintain proof 
of cargo, public-liability, and property-dam- 
age insurance under section 215. As 
indicated, section 410 (f) of the act is a 
counterpart of section 212 (a) and contains 
a provision similar to the second proviso of 
section 212 (a). The second proviso of sec- 
tion 410 (f), however, provides for suspen- 
sion on short notice of freight forwarder 
permits for failure to comply with the 
cargo-insurance provisions under section 
403 (c) and the public-liability and prop- 
erty-damage insurance provisions under 
section 403 (d). 

There is as much reason from the point 
of view of the traveling and shipping public 
to require motor carriers to keep their cargo 
and public-liability and property-damage in- 
surance in force by suspending their authori- 
ties for failure to comply with such require- 
ments, as there is to require freight for- 
warders to keep their insurance alive. The 
Commission should have the authority to 
suspend, on short notice, motor-carrier 
rights, when insurance lapses or is canceled 
without replacement, until compliance is 
effected. The institution of hearings under 
section 204 (c) for such violations is not 
a satisfactory answer, since such proceedings 
may. go on. for some length of time, and 
the public may be adversely affected if losses 
occur while the complaint proceedings are 
pending. 


JUSTIFICATION FoR §. 1462 


The attached draft bill would amend the 
Locomotive Inspection Act to enable the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to realize 
fully the advantages of the consolidation of 
its former Bureaus of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion, Safety, and Service. 

The Wolf Management Engineering Co., 
under contract from the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 332 (82d Con- 
gress), made an investigation and study of 
the organization and operations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and rendered 
its report to the committee in December 
1952. Among several suggested far-reach- 
ing changes in the Commission’s organiza- 
tion and operations was a recommendation 
that the Bureaus of Safety and Locomotive 
Inspection be consolidated. 

In discussing implementation of the rec- 
ommendations, the Wolf Co. report states as 
follows (pp. 13-14): 

“All the changes in organizational struc- 
ture, the realinement of administrative ac- 
tivities and of budgetary controls, the dele- 
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gation of administrative and quasi-judicial 
responsibilities and authorities, the ap- 
pointment of a managing director, trans- 
portation consultants, technical- review 
committees, and additional employees, as 
recommended by us, appear to be within the 
present powers and authority of the Com- 
mission under the Interstate Commerce Act, 
except the consolidation of the Bureaus of 
Safety and Locomotive Inspection. 

“Section 3 of the Locomotive Inspection 
Act provides—that there shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a Director of 
Locomotive Inspection and two Assistant Di- 
rectors of Locomotive Inspection * * *, 

“We believe that, for reasons of economy 
and efficiency, the Bureaus of Safety and 
Locomotive Inspection should be consoli- 
dated into one bureau. The logic of this 
consolidation is supported by the fact that 
both Bureaus, even now, are administra- 
tively supervised by the same Commissioner. 

“We recommend, therefore, that steps be 
taken to revise the Locomotive Inspection 
Act to permit such a consolidation.” 

As a result of this recommendation and 
management studies conducted by the Com- 
mission itself, almost all of the Commis- 
sion’s activities relating to the inspection 
of railroad operations and equipment have 
been consolidated in a single bureau, known 
as the Bureau of Safety and Service. 

The primary purpose of this reorganization 
was to obtain a more effective program of 
railroad safety by coordinating the work of 
the separate inspection staffs of these former 
bureaus and by eliminating artificial sepa- 
rations of work between the several types 
of inspectors. Although experience has in- 
dicated that the reorganization has been 
advantageous, the full benefit of the con- 
solidation cannot be realized, insofar as the 
work of the former Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection is concerned, unless the Locomo- 
tive Inspection Act is amended as proposed 
in the attached draft bill. 

At present, inspectors operating under the 
Locomotive Inspection Act visit railroad 
yards and enginehouses to inspect locomo- 
tives and tenders. At the same time, other 
Commission inspectors may visit the same 
yards and inspect the safety appliances and 
brakes of train cars and locomotives. 

To the extent consistent with the nature 
of the duties and the qualifications of the 
employees, the Commission should be free 
to utilize its personnel in the interest of 
economy and efficiency to perform all duties 
for which they are qualified and should not 
be restricted to using employees for only one 
type or phase of work. Where a function 
requires special training or particular experi- 
ence, only those employees possessing the 
necessary qualifications would, of course, be 
assigned to perform such a function. 

The Commission should also be permitted 
to select the supervisory personnel for this 
important function. It has consistently 
tried to appoint only the best qualified per- 
sons as bureau directors and section chiefs, 
a policy which it would continue to follow 
with respect to its responsibilities in the 
field of safety. 

To enable the Commission to achieve these 
desirable results, the draft bill would amend 
the Locomotive Inspection Act so as to elim- 
inate the provisions relating to the appoint- 
ment of the director and the assistant direc- 
tors of locomotive inspection by the Presi- 
dent, as well as detailed requirements relat- 
ing to the duties of inspectors. The present 
cumbersome restrictions as to geographic 
divisions or districts would also be removed. 
Elimination of such requirements and re- 
strictions would permit the Commission to 
select from its available staff of qualified 
inspectors the most able and suitable type 
of employee for promotion to the positions 
of director and assistant director, and would 
permit greater flexibility in the assignment 
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of employees to duties for which they are 
qualified. 

In some cases, investigations of accidents 
by more than one inspector could be elimi- 
nated by assigning one qualified inspector to 
make a comprehensive investigation, thus 
securing adequate coverage with a minimum 
number of field employees. It would also 
enable the Commission to integrate the work 
performed by locomotive inspectors with 
that performed by other inspectors in the 
consolidated bureau. : 

Thus, the advantages which would result 
through the interchangeability of qualified 
personnel could be fully realized, including 
savings from more effective use of travel 
funds by sending 1 inspector instead of 2 
or 3 when necessary to inspect out-of-town 
yards. The same number of inspections 
could be made with fewer employees, or a 
greater number of inspections made with 
the present staff. By making safety inspec- 
tion more all-inclusive, loss of time and 
inconvenience to the rail carriers would be 
correspondingly reduced and confined to a 
minimum. All field inspection personnel 
involved would remain, as they are now, 
under the civil service merit system. s 

The proposed draft bill would enable the 
Commission to coordinate the locomotive in- 
spection program with other railroad safety 
programs, provide more adequate supervision 
of locomotive inspectors in the field, and 
develop a more versatile field staff able to 
cope with all railroad safety problems. 

The separation of these activities into 
three different bureaus was due to the 
passage of three different acts at different 
times. The reasons for maintaining this 
separation of activities no longer exist. As 
evidenced by the language of the act itself, 
which refers to inspectors as “inspectors of 
locomotive boilers,” the Bureau of Locomo- 
tive Inspection at the time the act was first 
passed was concerned mainly with the in- 
spection of locomotive boilers. With the 
advent of other types of power-driven loco- 
motives, and the steadily decreasing number 
of steam-driven locomotives, locomotive in- 
spection has become principally a matter of 
inspecting modern diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. 

A further indication that the job of in- 
specting locomotives is not one which should 
be performed exclusively by inspectors 
operating under the Locomotive Inspection 
Act is evidenced by the fact that during 
fiscal year 1956 inspectors in the Section of 
Railroad Safety, formerly the Bureau of 
Safety, inspected certain safety appliances 
on 15,787 locomotives in addition to their 
other duties involving inspection of trains 
and cars. This further emphasizes the need 
for reduction in the multiplicity of inspec- 
tions as between the inspectors of the former 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection and the 
former Bureau of Safety. 

Under the present language of the act, 
each carrier is required to file with the in- 
spector in charge, under oath of the proper 
officer or employee, a duplicate of the report 
of each inspection. It has been called to the 
Commission’s attention that notary seals are 
required on 8 out of 10 of the forms required 
to be filed under the Locomotive Inspection 
Act. In order to simplify administrative 
procedures and to avoid unnecessary expenses 
on the part of the carrier, the draft bill 
would eliminate the oath requirement from 
the inspection reports. 

The proposed increase in the penalty pro- 
vision in the bill from $100 to $500 is deemed 
necessary and desirable because some car- 
riers presently find it cheaper and easier to 
violate the law and pay the fine than to 
comply with the standards prescribed. The 
increase is in conformity with the Commis- 
sion’s legislation recommendation No. 23, 
as set forth on page 173 of its 70th annual 
report, and is explained in greater detail 
therein. 
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In summary, the proposed bill would 
make changes necessary to give effect to one 
of the recommendations of the Wolf Co. re- 
port which congressional committees have 
strongly advised the Commission to follow. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR S. 1463 


The attached draft bill is designed to pro- 
vide the necessary statutory authority for 
the award of medals of honor for acts of 
heroism performed in connection with any 
wreck or threatened wreck, disaster, or grave 
accident involving a motor vehicle subject 
to the motor carrier safety regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Medals of Honor Act now provides for 
the award of bronze medals of honor to per- 
sons who “* * * by extreme daring, en- 
danger their own lives in saving, or endeavor- 
ing to save, lives from any wreck, disaster, 
or grave accident, or in preventing or en- 
deavoring to prevent such wreck, disaster, 
or grave accident, upon any railroad within 
the United States engaged in interstate com- 
merce:’’. Since the passage of this act on 
February 23, 1905, there have been 109 ap- 
plications for medals of honor; 69 medals 
have been awarded and 40 denied. 

Although interstate motor carriers came 
under Commission regulation in 1935, the 
Medals of Honor Act has not been extended 
to include this branch of the transportation 
industry. The proposed amendment would 
remedy this omission. 

Virtually all of the millions of motor 
vehicles used in the transportation of pas- 
sengers and property in interstate or for- 
eign commerce are subject to the regulations 
established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under section 204 (a) (1), (2), 
and (3) of the Interstate Commerce Act re- 
lating to safety of operation. Many acts of 
heroism deserving of official recognition have 
been performed by persons in preventing or 
endeavoring to prevent serious accidents 
from occurring on highways within the 
United States in which motor vehicles sub- 
ject to the Commission’s safety regulations 
were involved, or in saving or endeavoring to 
save lives as a result of such accidents. It is 
the view of the Commission that the Medals 
of Honor Act should be amended in order 
that such acts of heroism may be officially 
recognized. 

The proposed amendment to section 3 
would make appropriations for the Com- 
mission available to carry out the provisions 
of .the Medals of Honor Act. Appropriations 
for railroad safety functions are no longer 
made separately, but are included in the 
Commission’s appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], as cosponsor, 
I introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
so that permanent certification may be 
given to all-cargo air carriers who pre- 
viously have been operating on tempo- 
rary certificates. 

These all-cargo carriers, which is the 
only branch of the air-transport industry 
which has grown up without subsidy, 
would continue to operate without sub- 
sidy. They have doubled their revenues 
since 1950, and last year transported 98 
million ton-miles of domestic airfreight. 
At present all-cargo tonnage is showing 
the most rapid growth in the aviation 
industry. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
an- orderly pattern for the continued 
growth of the airfreight industry through 
permanent certification, rather than al- 
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lowing it to drift along, from one tempo- 
rary permit to another. 

Although we first used airplanes to 
carry mail, a type of cargo, for many 
years now most operators have gone 
after profitable passenger traffic. Now 
that specialized aircraft have been de- 
veloped to handle airfreight, there have 
been benefits to our commerce, industry, 
and national defense. The all-cargo 
carriers accounted for more than half of 
all airfreight tonnage carried last year. 

The all-cargo carriers have proved 
themselves and should be recognized with 
permanent certification. Only then can 
they have the stability which will permit 
long-term financing, continuous mod- 
ernization of their air fleets, and realis- 
tic planning for the future. 

This bill, if enacted, would permit our 
sky freight to use its resources for de- 
velopment, rather than for expensive re- 
newal proceedings every year. Its en- 
actment would encourage aircraft manu- 
facturers to make even greater progress 
on the design and construction of com- 
mercial airfreight planes, since the all- 
cargo carriers would be in position, for 
the first time, to make long-range com- 
mitments. 

Certainly the movement of medicines, 
perishable foods and other cargo items 
especially suited to transport through 
the sky has become as essential as the 
transport of individuals and mail. The 
President’s Air Coordinating Committee 
has recognized that a healthy and ex- 
panding air cargo industry is vital to our 
economy and national defense. 

I believe that our sky “freight trains” 
should be allowed to. develop their air 
cargo especially on an equal footing with 
other branches of air transport. This 
bill for permanent certification should 
give the all-cargo air carriers the stabil- 
ity they need for further progress, based 
on the excellent record and the phe- 
nomenal growth they have shown during 
their early years on a more or less hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

The trend toward all-cargo equipment, 
even on passenger airlines, has been sig- 
nificant. The growth of its use from a 
total of 34 million ton-miles in 1946 to 
173 million ton-miles in 1956, of which 
the cargo-only carriers transported more 
than half, is noteworthy. The freight 
planes, which often fly at night, are val- 
uable not only in peacetime, but they are 
immediately adaptable to military needs 
in time of war. They were used effec- 
tively in both the Berlin airlift and the 
Korean war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1474) to amend section 401 
(e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. MONRONEY 
(for himself and Mr. SMATHERS), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REFERENCE OF CLAIMS OF CERTAIN 
SHEEPHERDERS TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, last 

Saturday I introduced a bill, designated 
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as Senate bill 1450, conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to make a 
certain finding with respect to the 
amount of compensation to which cer- 
tain individuals are entitled as reim- 
bursement for damages sustained by 
them as a result of the cancellation of 
their grazing permits by the United 
States Air Force, and to provide for pay- 
ments of amounts so determined to such 
individuals. 

It was my intention to have my col- 
league the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] as a cosponsor of the bill. 
However, inadvertently his name was left 
off the bill. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that his name may be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. GORE: 

Address on the subject of the Federal high- 
way program delivered by him before the 
National Crushed Limestone Institute. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF CHARLES E. WHITTAKER 
TO BE ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
bekalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Monday, March 18, 1957, at 9:30 a. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Charles E. Whittaker, 
of Missouri, to be Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
vice Stanley Reed, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. 


ATTITUDE OF SOVIET RUSSIA RE- 
GARDING WITHDRAWAL OF IS- 
RAELI FORCES FROM DISPUTED 
TERRITORY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent. a most important aspect of the 
news stories from the Middle East today 
is the clear indication that the Soviet 
Union is actively fomenting trouble. 

This, of course, is not exactly news, 
but it is somewhat unusual that the 
Communists should go on record as so 
blatantly in opposition to a sensible 
solution of this dispute. To call the 
Israeli withdrawal and the United Na- 
tions occupation a continuation of ag- 
gression against Egypt, of course, is ab- 
surd. Such a stand is a transparent 
attempt to keep conflict going, rather 
than to make peace. 

Premier Ben-Gurion is to be congrat- 
ulated for his order for withdrawal. It 
is now the obligation of the responsible 
nations of the world to move as rapidly 
as possible to bring the difficult problems 
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of the Middle East to a solution, despite 
the obstructionist effort of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to add a brief word to the 
statement made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas, the majority 
leader. I agree with him that, as the 
leader of the free and responsible na- 
tions of the world, we must maintain 
and increase our efforts to bring about 
a final and peaceful solution to the many 
problems existing in the Middle East. I 
certainly am glad that progress has been 
made in withdrawing the Israeli troops, 
and I hope that the action of Israel 
will lead to a greater opportunity for a 
peaceful solution. 


FCRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CONGRESSIONAL SERVICE OF 
SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a day of many anniversaries. 
But the one that is closest to me, person- 
ally, involves the distinguished gentle- 
man who presides over what we usually 
refer to as “the other body.” I refer to 
that great and beloved American, Speak- 
er Sam RAYBURN, who today celebrates 
his 44th anniversary in Congress. 

“Mr. Speaker” is one of the few men 
in history who occupies at the same time 
the position of a legend and the position 
of a living force. His personality is 
stamped on this Nation and on its laws. 
But at the same time he is still helping 
to make those laws, and millions of 
Americans are grateful that he is at the 
helm. 

To me, however, there is a deep per- 
sonal significance to this occasion. It 
arises from the fact that before I had 
even discovered America, Speaker Ray- 
BURN and my father were close friends, 
serving together in the Texas Legisla- 
ture. My father stood beside Sam Ray- 
BURN in many of his fights in that body. 

When I was a small, but gangling boy 
whose legs still wobbled like a colt on the 
range, my daddy impressed upon me that 
Sam RAYBURN is always a friend. I have 
never forgotten that early lesson. 

I am doubly grateful to Sam RAYBURN 
for. what he has done for our country, 
and for his everlasting friendship to the 
Johnson family. 

People will come, and people will go, 
but Speaker RAYBURN will always re- 
main as the promise of the eternal youth 
and the eternal vigor of the institutions 
of this Nation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. JoHnson], aS well as my 
other colleagues, in extending congratu- 
lations and best wishes to “Mr. Demo- 
crat,” the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, of Texas. 

As one who learned much at the feet 
of this great American, while serving in 
the House, I wish to say that his advice 
was always sound, his counsel always 
good, and his understanding as broad 
and as deep as could be. 

I wonder if it is known, Mr. President, 
that approximately one-third of the Sen- 
ate membership are graduates of Mr. 
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Sam’s school of experience. In this 
group is our majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], as 
well as many other Members. on both 
sides of the aisle. This group is a living 
example of the training achieved under 
Speaker RAYBURN. Personally, Mr. 
President, and collectively, we wish to 
“Mr. Sam” the best of everything in the 
years ahead. He has represented his 
district, his State, our Nation, and the 
free world well. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and the acting minority 
leader. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
add a brief word on the personal matter 
on which the Senator from Texas has 
spoken. 

On that subject I can join him with 
great enthusiasm. I have Known and 
liked Speaker RAYBURN as a man. I 
have respected him as a leader of one 
of the great bodies of the legislative 
branch of our Government. 

Speaker RAYBURN is known, respected, 
and admired for his honesty, his ster- 
ling character, his frankness, and his 
knowledge of legislative matters. 

Let me add that I am confident the 
father of our majority leader was a wise 
man in picking his friends, and proved 
himself to be a good father to our ma- 
jority leader, because he took him along 
the paths which would lead to his 
greater advancement by making friends 
with a great Texan and a very patriotic 
American. 

So I join wholeheartedly in the sen- 
timents the majority leader has ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend, the acting minority leader; and 
I appreciate very much his genuine 
statements. He knows, as I do, that the 
distinguished Speaker of the House of 
Representatives reciprocates his high 
esteem. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a great pleasure to rise and 
identify myself wholeheartedly with the 
statement made by the distinguished 
majority leader. 

During my service on this side of the 
aisle, I have come to know Sam Ray- 
BURN, and my acquaintance with him 
has been a very happy one. Both my 
wife and I have enjoyed his very genial 
society and the many expressions of 
kindness which he shows to every Mem- 
ber of both Houses of Congress, regard- 
less of party or of individual views. 

Speaker RAYBURN exemplifies the fin- 
est type of public servant of his coun- 
try in the Congress. As one of the most 
outstanding Members of the House, he 
recognizes that legislators can differ po- 
litically, but remain warm and affection- 
ate friends through it all. He is a fine 
example of the many outstanding Amer- 
icans who have contributed most val- 
uable service to the development of the 
Congress and of the United States itself. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to any Senators who desire to 
speak on the subjects I have discussed. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
the Republican leader of the Senate, I 
should like to join in the expressions of 
tribute to a great American, Speaker 
RAYBURN, Who is celebrating his 44th an- 
niversary of service to our country in 
his position as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. Not only do I do 
that as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States who now, for 12 years, has 
had the opportunity to become familiar 
with the service rendered by Mr. Ray- 
BURN, either as a Member of the House, 
as Speaker, or as the minority leader, as 
he and his good friend Jor MARTIN have 
alternated the position of Speaker from 
time to time, but I also have a personal 
reason for feeling a great affection for 
Mr. RAYBURN, for he was a Member of 
the House, one of the very few Members 
of Congress still remaining, who was 
serving in the House with my father, 
who had the privilege of serving as a 
Member of the body at the other end of 
the Capitol. One of the other Mem- 
bers, who now presides over the Senate, 
the President pro tempore [Mr. HAYDEN], 
was a Member in the House as the first 
Representative from the State of Ari- 
zona, and was serving in the House while 
my father was a Member of that body. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I might call 
the attention of my distinguished friend 
to the fact that I believe this to be the 
30th anniversary of the distinguished 
President pro tempore becoming a 
Member of the Senate. The other day 
we paid tribute to him. We were unable 
to corral him. We wanted him to come 
and be with us as we addressed ourselves 
to that subject, but he found out about 
it in advance and did not come. Since 
we have him now in the chair and he 
cannot get away, I think I can accurately 
say that this is the 30th anniversary of 
his coming to the Senate. I ask the 
Chair if that is not correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair must confess that it is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We are glad to 
have this double celebration when we 
can pay proper tribute. 

Since I have had the responsibilities 
of the position of Republican leader, I 
have had the privilege on numerous oc- 
casions, both when Republicans were in 
the majority in Congress and when they 
were in the minority, of attending bi- 
partisan conferences, which were also 
attended by Speaker RAYBURN, as well 
as the distinguished majority leader of 
this body. I have always found that in 
matters pertaining to the destiny of our 
common country no partisanship entered 
into the discussions. The persons who 
attended those meetings acted as they 
thought in considering the problems con- 
fronting. us in our position of world 
leadership. 

The country is very fortunate indeed 
to have a man of the ability and caliber 
of SAM RAYBURN as the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and I may say, 
as I have said on numerous occasions, 
that the Nation is likewise fortunate to 
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have Sam RAYBURN’S Colleague from the 
State of Texas, who sits in the Senate, 
as the majority leader of this body. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreci- 
ate very much what my friend, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, has said. I 
yield now to my friend from Tennessee, 
and I shall then yield to my friend from 
Tillinois, and then my friend from Vir- 
ginia, so some priority can be established. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, few men 
have imprinted themselves so indelibly 
upon the history of the 20th century as 
has Speaker Sam RAYBURN. His life and 
public service have been exemplary in 
many respects. The confidence he has 
enjoyed from his colleagues in the House 
of Representatives is in all respects un- 
excelled in the history of our Nation. 
His power of persuasion, his wisdom, his 
kindness, his patience, are renowned. 

Perhaps it might be well at this mo- 
ment to give recognition to the service 
he has rendered to the United States 
Senate. The training he has given, in 
parliamentary practice and procedure, to 
many Members of this body when they 
were Members of the House, has con- 
tributed to their usefulness, and parlia- 
mentary skill, as well as to the debate and 
the procedures of the Senate of the 
United States Congress. Mr. RAyBuRN’S 
service has been outstanding in so many 
ways that in a brief moment of tribute it 
is impossible to set forth its many facets. 
He is a truly great Texan, a truly great 
American, a truly great world leader of 
our time, who has enjoyed the confidence 
of the great and the small, the many and 
the few, the respect of all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend for his very eloquent statement, 
and I now yield to my colleague from 
Tllinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, anni- 
versary occasions are high ground where 
one can stand and look back and see 
whence he came, survey the contempo- 
rary scene, and then look forward to 
see where the course goes. 

This is an anniversary occasion with 
which I can associate myself, because I 
think it is the 23d anniversary of the 
day I became a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and there I for the first 
time made the acquaintance of the very 
distinguished Member from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] the present Speaker of the 
House. As I recall Henry T. Rainey, 
of Illinois, was the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives at that time; then 
came Joseph Byrns, of Tennessee; Wil- 
liam Bankhead, of Alabama; and Sam 
RAYBURN, of Texas. 

In those early days, Mr. RAYBURN was 
a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and he 
left his impact on durable legislation 
which has had a profound effect upon 
the country. He was one of a great 
many Texans, who served in the Con- 
gress, including Richard Kleberg, of 
Corpus Christi; Milton West, of Laredo; 
Lyndon Johnson; James P. Buchanan, 
who, as I remember, was chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee; Hatton 
Sumners, of Dallas, who was chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House; Vice President Garner; and a 
great many others. 
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We can salute the great State of Texas, 
first because it sends such competent and 
able persons, and, secondly, because it 
keeps them here. They grow in the job. 
They become able legislators. They 
develop a great perspective. 

So I salute at once not only Sam RAY- 
BURN, the great, impartial Speaker that 
he is, but the great State of Texas as 
well, whence come our great majority 
leader. I am happy to immerse myself 
in this anniversary for the Speaker of 
the House, which also happens to be an 
anniversary for myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Iam deeply touched by the demon- 
strated partiality. which my delightful 
friend from Illinois shows toward my 
great State. 

I now yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
like my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] I was a member 
of the class of the 73d Congress. We 
both started together 23 years ago. In 
that Congress he, as well as I, looked up 
to Sam RAYBURN, who had not at that 
time reached the position of Speaker, but 
was chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and a 
very important factor in the House. 

At that time the junior Senator from 
Virginia had the privilege of meeting 
the present majority leader [Mr. JoHN- 
son of Texas], who was then secretary 
to Representative Richard Kleberg, of 
Texas. 

In January of 1937 what was then a 
rather freshman Member of the House 
aspired to membership on the largest 
committee of the House, the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the only committee 
whose Democratic members are elected 
by the vote of the entire Democratic 
caucus. It was largely through the sup- 
port of the Texas delegation that the 
junior Senator from Virginia was elected, 
in January 1937, to membership on the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The junior Senator from Virginia could 
mention many other things which have 
caused close ties to be formed with his 
Texas friends. Not the least among 
these are the many occasions on which 
he has gone fishing with Sam RAYBURN. 
That is when one really comes to ap- 
preciate a man. I wish I had time to 
explain how many of the truly great 
Presidents of the United States have been 
fishermen. Incidentally, Grover Cleve- 
land, a great Democratic President, said, 
“The James River’—which is in my 
county—‘“is the finest small mouth bass 
stream in the United States.” That was 
before the days of river pollution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

I now yield to the able Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am happy 
that our distinguished majority leader, 
ever thoughtful and ever considerate, has 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
this anniversary: date, a date which 
marks such a milestone in the life of our 
friend, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, SAM RAYBURN. 

I had the pleasure and great privilege 
of serving in the House of Representa- 
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tives with Sam RAYBURN. I served under 
him when he was Democratic leader in 
the House of Representatives. I wish to 
pay my tribute to him—to his integrity, 
his wisdom, his devotion to our country, 
and his outstanding leadership. He is 
indeed a great Speaker and a magnifi- 
cent American, and I am proud to have 
the opportunity to stand here today and 
pay my tribute to him and to his great 
State of Texas, which have given us not 
only the great Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, but our able and dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Senator Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
friend from Alabama. 

I now yield to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: Mr, 
President, I should like to join in tribute 
to Sam RAYBURN. I have never had the 
honor of serving with Sam RAYBURN, but 
I have known him for many years. He 
is an outstanding American, and all of 
us have a right to be very proud of his 
accomplishments. 

While I am on my feet, I wish heartily 
to endorse what the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. KNowLanp] said about 
Sam RAYBURN on last Saturday. In my 
opinion, Sam RAYBURN is one of the great 
men this Nation has produced. He has 
done much to develop the things which 
have made America really great. 

I should also like to note what the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] said about Grover 
Cleveland. I am a stanch Republican, 
but I think Grover Cleveland was one 
of the truly great Presidents of the 
United States. At a time when it re- 
quired real courage to advocate the gold 
standard, Grover Cleveland took such a 
stand. The only foolproof currency is 
that founded on the gold standard. 

I wish to thank the majority leader for 
bringing to our attention Sam RAYBURN, 
and also Sam Houston. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I now yield to the junior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
consider it a privilege to associate my- 
self with the many Senators who are at 
this time paying tribute to the Speaker 
of the House, the incomparable Sam 
RAYBURN. I doubt if, in a review of his- 
tory, one could find any man who in the 
past half century has had such a great 
impact on the legislative well-being of 
these United States. I doubt if we could 
find any man who, in the past four dec- 
ades, has contributed more to the prog- 
ress of the United States than has Sam 
RAYBURN, of Texas. 

Like several other Senators, it was also 
my high privilege to serve in the House 
of Representatives under Mr. Sam. - That 
was one of the great and valuable ex- 
periences of my life, one which I shall 
always appreciate, and one which I shall 
never forget. No man can be closely 
associated with Sam RAYBURN and not 
detect in him that spark of greatness, 
and that purity of patriotism which is 
his. He is, indeed, a great man. 


I thank my 
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I wish to join with other Senators in 
congratulating the State of Texas for 
sending a man to the Congress who is 
capable of making such a great contri- 
bution not only to the United States but 
to the world as well. 

The State of Texas seems always to 
produce just about the very best Our 
distinguished majority leader, LYNDON 
JOHNSON, is cut from the same cloth as 
Sam RAYBURN. While he has not been 
here for so long a time as has Mr. Ray- 
BURN, he is nevertheless demonstrating 
the same high quality of leadership and 
making the same valuable type of con- 
tribution to his country Sam RAYBURN 
has made. 

Mr. President, there is nothing I can 
add to the luster of Sam RAYBURN’S name, 
but he has honored us all by allowing 
us a chance to know him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
very much my friend’s generous refer- 
ences. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I, too, 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks which have been made here to- 
day about the distinguished Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Sam Ray- 
BURN, and the wonderful contribution he 
has made to our country. He has hon- 
ored the State of Texas, as has our own 
majority leader, Senator LYNDON JoHN- 
son, by his able and brilliant leadership 
in this body. 

I had the privilege and the high honor 
to serve under Sam Raysurn’s leadership 
for six terms in the House of Represent- 
atives. Next to the distinguished Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], he has served longer in the Con- 
gress than has any other individual. I 
believe the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arizona is ahead of him by approxi- 
mately 8 months. 

In my association with the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, I always 
found that in every great crisis and every 
great emergency, his country came first. 
This was true, whether it was under the 
leadership of a President of his own 
party, or under the leadership of the man 
who now occupies the White House. At 
no time did I ever find the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives engaged in 
smalltime, petty, partisan politics. The 
impact and impression he has made on 
our country have inured to the bene- 
fit of both great political parties. The 
country and the world are the better be- 
cause of the tremendous contributions he 
has made to our country during his long 
service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
friend from Florida. 

I now yield to my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], and 
to say a few words with reference to my 
good and great friend, “Mr. Sam,” Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 

I have never served in Congress with 
the distinguished Speaker, as has been 
the privilege of several of my colleagues 
in the Senate. But Iam a fellow Texan, 
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and I have felt the effect and benefit of 
his masterful hand when it came to rep- 
resenting the people and interests of 
Texas and the people and interests of 
America. 

I have never seen him take a stand for 
or lend his influence to any effort that 
was not worth while and outstanding, 
judged on its own merits. If there be 
one instance in which his judgment 
might well be justified, I believe it is in 
the person and in the record of our dis- 
tinguished majority leader. He, too, has 
made a record for himself in Texas, and 
I am sure elsewhere also, of which we are 
very proud. 

I should like to associate myself also 
with those who have indicated their 
pleasure at the privilege of acquaintance 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arizona, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, who very modestly de- 
clined to be recognized on the occasion of 
his great anniversary of service to our 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friends for their kind statements with 
regard to me and our beloved Speaker of 
the House. 


THE RAINS IN TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, although there have been general 
rains in Texas within the past 2 weeks, 
I should like to point out that the prob- 
lems growing out of 7 years or more of 
drought have not been instantly solved: 

As a matter of fact, there is one prob- 
lem in particular that becomes more 
urgent by reason of the rains. I refer to 
the matter of giving the range pastures, 
worn down by the long drought, a chance 
to recover their productivity. 

The rain that has come—although 
much more is needed—will cause some 
grass to grow. It will not be the abun- 
dant crop we have known in the past. 
Perhaps it will be no more than a green 
fuzz on the surface of the earth. 

Nevertheless, it will offer a strong 
temptation to our stockmen, who have 
seen no grass at all for so long a time, to 
turn their livestock into the pastures. 

Mr. President, it is very important that 
this be avoided. These pastures should 
be allowed to reseed themselves during 
the next several years. Otherwise, they 
are not going to be as productive as in 
the past. And their full potential pro- 
ductivity will be needed in the years 
ahead if our livestock industry is to make 
a comeback from the disaster of the dry 
years. ' 

A bill I introduced in the Senate, 
S. 511, would establish a deferred graz- 
ing program that would make it econom- 
ically feasible for the hard-pressed 
stockmen to keep their livestock off 
these pastures during this crucial period. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that hear- 
ings on S. 511 will be held soon by the 
Committee on Agriculture and that it 
will be reported to the Senate for action. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF REPORT ON OVERSEAS OPERA- 
TIONS OF UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 

last Friday I submitted Senate Resolu- 
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tion 107, to authorize printing as a 
Senate document the report on overseas 
operations of the United States Govern- 
ment. I have consulted with the major- 
ity leader and with the minority leader, 
and they have no objection to my call- 
ing up the resolution at this time. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration be discharged from further 
consideration of the resolution, and that 
the Senate proceed to its consideration. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 


stand, Mr. President, we frequently fol- 
low the procedure of immediately act- 
ing on resolutions of this kind when they 
are submitted. In view of the fact that 
such a request was not made when it 
was submitted, I believe the Senator from 
Louisiana is justified in asking that the 
Senate follow the customary procedure 
with respect to resolutions of this kind. 
Therefore, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 107) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Senate 
document the report on Overseas Operation 
of the United States Government, by Hon. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, United States Senator 
from the State of Louisiana, submitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations under date of 
February 1, 1957; and that 2,000 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate recesses today, it stand in re- 
cess until 11 a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’MaAHONEY in the chair) Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note an announcement 
from Mr. Lewis G. Castle, Administra- 
tor of the St. Lawrence Seaway Corpo- 
ration, that he and his associates will 
meet with representatives of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority of Canada, in- 
cluding the Honorable Lionel Chevrier, 
president of the Authority, the coming 
Thursday and Friday, March 7 and 8. I 
am sure that this conference will be most 
significant to our two nations in terms of 
continuing progress on the dual-nation 
project. 

In this connection, I have in my hands 
the text of the annual report of our own 
Seaway Corporation for the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1956. This 
report, as previously filed with the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, is, I 
believe, of deep interest to the Nation 
and, of course, in particular, to us of the 
Great Lakes region. 

I send to the desk the introduction to 
the report and several of the initial pages 
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describing the progress to date on the 
project, which is, of course, proceeding 
in accordance with the Wiley-Dondero 
law, Public Law 358, of the 84th Con- 
gress. I append to the text the release 
of the Seaway Corporation describing 
the United States-Canada meeting later 
this week. I ask that both items be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION FOR YEAR ENDED 

DECEMBER 31, 1956 


INTRODUCTION 


Construction of the epochal St. Lawrence 
Seaway, Lake Erie to Montreal, was notably 
advanced during 1956. With the midpoint 
of the construction period now reached, all 
major design and construction activity is 
essentially on schedule. 

Dollar value of awarded contracts aggre- 
gates about two-thirds of the estimated total 
project construction cost. Construction 
work was generally prosecuted on an around- 
the-clock basis, 6 days a week during the 
1956 season, except for restricted operations 
in the winter months. Of the 7 new seaway 
locks in the entire project, the 2 United 
States locks are programed to go into initial 
operation in July 1958; 1 Canadian lock is 
due to be placed in service in April 1958; 
and all of the new facilities are scheduled 
to be ready for service by deep-draft vessels 
with the opening of the 1959 shipping season. 

Pursuant to legislation approved by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on May 13, 1954, and prior 
Canadian legislation effective December 21, 
1951, this seaway construction is being ac- 
complished jointly by the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, a United 
States Government corporation, and a simi- 
lar Canadian entity, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority. This joint venture con- 
tinues to be conducted on a plane of coopera- 
tive understanding. 

Broadly, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway system presently provides a 35- 
foot depth controlling channel depth from 
the Atlantic to Montreal (1,000 miles); a 
14-foot bottleneck depth in the 114-mile St. 
Lawrence reach from Montreal upstream to 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; and essentially a 25-foot 
controlling depth in the confined channel 
reaches from Ogdensburg to the head of 
the Great Lakes (about 1,100 miles). 

The seaway-modernization program will 
increase the controlling channel depth in 
the upper St. Lawrence River from 14 to 27 
feet and in the Welland Canal from 25 to 27 
feet. It will reduce the number of lift locks 
to be transited between Lake Erie and Mon- 
treal from 25 to 14. 

In the upper St. Lawrence there are now 
18 locks normally navigated by upbound ves- 
sels. Controlling lock dimensions are 252 by 
44 by 14 feet. These will be supplanted by 
7 new seaways locks, having a controlling 
clear length of 768 feet, width of 80 feet, and 
sill depth of 30 feet. In the Welland Canal, 
connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, the exist- 
ing 7 lift locks (plus 1 guard lock) remain 
unchanged. They afford similar controlling 
dimensions. - 

With these new facilities, modern ocean- 
going freighters will be able to ply from the 
seven seas to the numerous ports along the 
Great Lakes. Also, the eastern frontier of the 
Great Lakes shipping fleet will be extended 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y., 600 miles eastward 
to Seven Islands, Quebec, and to other points 
in the St. Lawrence Gulf. Through the pres- 
ent 14-foot restricted reach vessels are now 
generally limited to carrying some 1,500 tons 
of general cargo and 2,500 tons of bulk com- 
modities, such as iron ore. With the larger 
ships that can be accommodated in the fu- 
ture, these cargo limits will be raised gen- 
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erally to 8,000 and 20,000 tons, or more, 
respectively. 

In accordance with an act of Congress 
signed by the President on March 21, 1956, 
the United States, through the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, has initiated 
enlargement of the Great Lakes connecting 
channels above Lake Erie, from the existing 
21- to 25-foot-depth system at low-water 
datum to at least 27 feet. Major dredging 
and rock-removal operations are involved in 
the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair 
River, St. Marys River, and the Straits of 
Mackinac. This modernization is scheduled 
for completion in 1962. It will restore the 
original overall Atlantic Ocean to Lake Supe- 
rior concept for the seaway and will extend 
the 27-foot-depth system from Toledo to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Duluth. 

In the 46-mile International Rapids sec- 
tion of the upper St. Lawrence River major 
power development construction is under- 
way jointly by the Power Authority of the 
State of New York and the Hydroelectric 
Power Commission of Ontario. This develop- 
ment is advantageous to the creation of the 
new seaway in this reach. The power en- 
tities are planning to create the new power 
pool in July 1958 and to place initial elec- 
trical output on the line in September 1958. 


Work division, Lake Erie to Montreal 
Seaway 


Lake Erie normally stands at 572 feet above 
sea level and Lake Ontario at 246. The 326- 
foot head differential is overcome by the 
27-mile Welland Canal, which connects the 
two lakes and bypasses navigation around 
Niagara Gorge. From Lake Ontario to 
Montreal the river descends 225 feet. This 
182-mile reach is normally divided into the 
following units: 

Thousand Islands section, 68 miles, Lake 
Ontario to Chimney Point below Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 

International Rapids section, 46 miles, 
Chimney Point to St. Regis, Quebec (below 
Massena, N. Y.). 

Canadian section, 68 miles from St. Regis 
to Montreal, Quebec. This reach includes 
the Lake St. Francis, Soulanges, and Lachine 
sections. 

Since the boundary between the United 
States and Canada in this region is con- 
tained within the Thousand Islands and In- 
ternational Rapids section of the river, these 
waters are international. 

Following is a breakdown of the principal 
construction features underway by both 
countries, 


Work by the United States 


Thousand Islands section: Channel en- 
largement between Clayton and Oak Point, 
N. Y., miles 19 to 45. 

International Rapids section: 

(1) Construction of the 10-mile Long 
Sault Canal with its 2 locks (Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Grasse River) and appur- 
tenant works near Messena, N. Y. This 
canal will bypass the power project’s prin- 
cipal dams. 

(2) Construction of the superstructure of 
the new International High-Level Highway 
Bridge across the south channel at Cornwall 
Island. 

(3) Channel enlargement in the south 
channel. 

(4) Ancillary work, including installation 
of navigation aids in United States waters 
throughout the Thousand Islands and Inter- 
national Rapids section. 


Work by Canada 

Welland Canal: Channel enlargement in 
the canal approaches as well as in the canal 
proper between existing locks. 

Thousand Islands section: Channel en- 
largement where necessary in the lower sec- 
tor, miles 45 to 68. 

International Rapids section: 

(1) Construction of the 1144-mile Iroquois 
canal and lock, to bypass the power project 
upper control dam, 
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(2) Construction of the substructure of 
the new International High-Level Highway 
Bridge across the south channel at Cornwall 
Island. 

(3) Channel enlargement in the north and 
south channels at Cornwall Island. 

Canadian section: 

(1) In Lake St. Francis, channel enlarge- 
ment where necessary. 

(2) Modification of existing bridges across 
the 16-mile Beauharnois power (seaway) 
canal, channel enlargement therein as neces- 
sary, together with construction of a short 
section of new canal with two locks (upper 
Beauharnois and lower Beauharnois) and 
appurtenances to carry navigation around 
the powerhouse at the present lower end of 
the canal. 

(3) On the south side of the river oppo- 
site Montreal, bypassing the Lachine Rapids, 
construction of an 18-mile lateral canal con- 
taining two locks (Cote Ste. Catherine and 
St. Lambert) together with appurtenant 
work including major bridge and utility 
alterations, 


BASIC DIMENSIONS, LAKE ERIE TO MONTREAL 
SEAWAY 

Controlling channel depth: 27 feet. 

Controlling channel bottom width: 450 
feet. In the open river reaches, but normally 
at least 600 feet. Bottom width in lateral 
canals will vary from 192 feet in the Wel- 
land Canal to 442 feet in the Long Sault 
Canal. 

Maximum current anticipated in dredged 
cuts: 4 feet per second (2.7 miles per hour). 


Locks 

Number of lift locks requiring transit: 14. 
: oe between gate hinges generally, 860 
eet. 

Controlling inner length, gate to fender: 
765 feet. 

Usable length for lake-type ships (at 
least): 715 feet. 

Width: 80 feet. 

Sill depth: 30 feet. 

Lift per lock (varies): 4 to 48 feet. 


Controlling bridge clearances 


Horizontal: 200 feet. 
Vertical: 120 feet. 


ORGANIZATION 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation was established by Public Law 
358, 88d Congress (68 Stat. 92), approved 
May 13, 1954. It is subject to the direction 
and supervision of the President, or the head 
of such agency as he may designate. By Ex- 
ecutive Order 10534, dated June 9, 1954, the 
Secretary of Defense was designated to exer- 
cise this responsibility, and the Secretary of 
Defense thereafter delegated this supervisory 
authority to Secretary of the Army Wilber 
M. Brucker. 

The Corporation is authorized (1) to con- 
summate certain arrangements with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada 
relative to construction of the seaway be- 
tween Lake Erie and Montreal; (2) to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate the United 
States seaway facilities; (3) to finance the 
United States share of the seaway costs on 
a self-liquidating basis by the issuance of 
revenue bonds to the United States Treas- 
ury; (4) to establish with the Canadian Au- 
thority mutually satisfactory arrangements 
for the coordinated control and operation 
of the seaway; (5) to negotiate agreements 
on tolls and ship measurements with the 
Canadian Authority; and (6) to coordinate 
its activities with those connected with the 
corelated power development. 

An instrumentality of the United States, 
the Corporation operates under the manage- 
ment of an Administrator, a Deputy Admin- 
istrator, and an Advisory Board, consisting of 
five members, all of whom are appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 
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The officials, key staff members, the Ad- 
visory Board, and the Board of Engineering 
Consultants of the Corporation are— 

Office of the Administrator: Lewis G. Cas- 
tie, Administrator; Martin W. Oettershagen, 
Deputy Administrator; Guerin Todd, Coun- 
sel; George J. Haering, special assistant to the 
Administrator. 

Executive staff: E. Reece Harrill, Assistant 
Administrator and comptroller-treasurer; 
Brendon T. Jose, deputy comptroller-treas- 
urer; Edward R. Place, information officer; 
Burton J. Goodyear, administrative officer; 
Fay E. Mills, administrative assistant. 

Engineering staff: Raymond F. Stellar, 
chief engineer; Lester W. Angell, assistant 
chief engineer; Lucius M. Hale, resident en- 
gineer; William Grothaus, design engineer, 
civil and structural; Edward L. Hemenway, 
design engineer, mechanical-electrical. 

Advisory Board: John C. Beukema, North 
Muskegon, Mich.; Harry C. Brockel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Kenneth M. Lloyd, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Hugh Moore, Easton, Pa.; Edward J. 
Noble, New York, N. Y. 

Board of Engineering Consultants: C. E. 
Blee, Knoxville, Tenn.; F. W. Edwards, Mus- 
catine, Iowa; E. Montford Fucik, Chicago, 
Ill; Charles M. Wellons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On September 2, 1954, pursuant to section 
8 of Public Law 358, the Corporation desig- 
nated the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, to serve as its design, contracting, and 
construction agent. These activities by the 
Corps of Engineers are subject to the direc- 
tion, supervision, control, and prior approval 
of the Corporation, as indicated by the dele- 
gation of authority published on page 1793 of 
the Federal Register of March 24, 1955. Con- 
struction is performed by private contractors 
under competitive bidding. 

Officers of the Corps of Engineers con- 
cerned with this work include: Maj. Gen. 
E. C. Itschner, Chief of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, special 
assistant to the Chief of Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Brig. Gen. Paul D. Berrigan, 
division engineer, Chicago, Ill.; Col. Loren W. 
Olmstead, district engineer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
and the contracting officer. 

These and other officers of the Corps of 
Engineers and their civilian staffs continue 
to participate in engineering planning, prep- 
aration of contract plans and specifications, 
construction scheduling, and construction 
superintendence. 

Pursuant to section 8 of the Seaway Act, 
the Corporation and the Coast Guard have 
entered into a memorandum of understand- 
ing whereby the Corporation will utilize the 
technical services of the Coast Guard on a 
reimbursable basis in developing plans and 
specifications for the installation of the aids 
to navigation for the United States waters 
of the seaway. 

Total seaway employment, including con- 
tractor employment, at the end of the four 
quarters for the calendar year 1956, was as 
follows: 


Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
31 30 30 31 


Employment at the project 
site: 


Contractors’ employees._} 550 |1, 119 |2, 546 889 
Construction agent’s em- 
LARA ono PAAR So AEO 67 | 114| 120 80 
Seaway Corporation’s 
employees- -.-...---.-- 2 3 6 8 
Total employment 
at the project site--| 619 |1, 236 |2, 672 977 
Other seaway employment: 
Construction agent, Buf- 
PALO OMOO so. tne wa los 121 | 114 | 146 146 
Seaway Corporation: 
Buffalo office. _-_---- 7 8 6 4 
Washington office... 17 19 19 19 
Total other em- 
ployment-.-.-.--- 145 | 141] 171 169 
Total seaway em- 
ployment__..---- 7 1, 377 {2,843 | 1,146 
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The Corporation will operate and maintain 
the locks, canals, channels, and all related 
navigation facilities, and perform other 
necessary work, including the collection of 
tolls. Accordingly, the organization is in the 
process of expansion to meet these responsi- 
bilities. 

The -President’s budget for the fiscal year 
1958 provides for mobilization for operation 
by June 30, 1958, at which time the initial 
navigation service for the 14-foot draft traffic 
through the Long Sault Canal will com- 
mence. 

FINANCING 

The Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation’s project is created by law as a 
self-sustaining and self-liquidating under- 
taking. The Corporation is required to re- 
cover from toll revenues all costs of operating 
and maintaining the works under its admin- 
istration, including depreciation, payment of 
interest on the obligations of the Corpora- 
tion and payments in lieu of taxes. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation’s revenue from tolls 
must be sufficient to amortize the obliga- 
tions of the Corporation over a period not to 
exceed 50 years. 

In order to finance the construction of the 
United States portion of the seaway, the 
Corporation is authorized and empowered to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury reve- 
nue bonds payable from Corporation ship- 
ping toll revenues, with the provision that 
not to exceed $105 million shall be outstand- 
ing at any one time. These obligations shall 
have maturities agreed upon by the Corpora- 
tion and the Secretary of the Treasury not 
in excess of 50 years, and shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

On December 31, 1956, the status of the 
Corporation’s borrowing authority was as 
follows: 


Total borrowing authority as 
per Public Law 358, 88d Cong- $105, 000, 000 


Less: 
Expenditures i Soana aen 37, 481, 247 
Balance of uneąrned con- 
struction and supply 
CONTAC aaea m mi me 45, 962, 310 
503 52) RARE age e a eS 83, 443, 557 
Unobligated borrowing 
authority_-.--.__.--_-- 21, 556, 443 


Commitments against the unobligated bor- 
rowing authority in the form of contracts 
scheduled to be awarded before June 30, 
1957, including a reservation of Corporation 
costs, amounted to approximately $19 million 
at December 31, 1956. 

Revenue bonds are issued by the Corpora- 
tion to the Treasury in amounts sufficient to 
meet immediate fund requirements Accord- 
ingly, the sums due contractors, vendors, and 
others at the end of December were generally 
met by proceeds from the issue of bonds in 
January. This policy has been adopted to 
keep the interest cost of the Corporation at 
a minimum. In the calendar year 1956, the 
annual interest rate on bonds issued ranged 
between 2% to 33% percent. 

Latest estimated construction cost of the 
United States seaway project as prepared in 
December 1956 totals $133 million, exclusive 
of interest during construction. The Corpo- 
ration has requested in the 1958 budget, and 
in proposed legislation, an increase in its 
borrowing authority of $35 million which 
will raise the limitation to $140 million, after 
allowing for $7 million as working capital 
and operating contingencies, 

The financial statement and the summary 
cost and progress report for the year ended 
December 31, 1956, appear at the conclusion 
of this report. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN SEAWAY ENTITIES 
To CONFER IN WASHINGTON, MARCH 7-8 
Administrator Lewis G. Castle, of the St. 

Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
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announced today that the Corporation will 
meet with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
of Canada in Washington next Thursday and 
Friday, March 7 and 8. 

Administrator Castle and his counterpart, 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier, President of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority, have arranged 
an agenda comprising matters of mutual 
interest: 

1. Coordination of work on the high-level 
highway bridge over the south channel of 
the St. Lawrence River in the International 
Rapids section. 

2. Coordination of dredging in the north 
and south channels of the St. Lawrence in 
the International Rapids section. 

8. Dimensions of ships which will use the 
seaway locks. 

4. Tolls to be charged on ships using the 
new 27-foot draft waterway, Montreal to 
Lake Erie, scheduled for opening in the 
spring of 1959. s 

The meeting will take place at Seaway Cor- 
poration headquarters in the Lafayette 
Building. 

Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker, 
Canadian Ambassador A. D. P. Heeney, and 
Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, special assistant 
to the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, will join the United States and Cana- 
dian seaway Officials at a luncheon March 7 
at Hotel Statler. 

Administrator Castle announced that the 
following will participate in the meetings: 
M. W. Oettershagen, Deputy Administrator; 
E. Reece Harrill, Comptroller; Raymond F. 
Stellar, Chief Engineer; George J. Haering, 
Special Assistant to the Administrator; 
Guerin Todd, counsel; Dr. John L. Hazard, 
economist; Dr. Charles Taff, member of toll 
committee; L. W. Angell, assistant chief engi- 
neer; Burton J. Goodyear, administrative 
officer; Edward R. Place, information officer; 
Col. Loren W. Olmstead, Buffalo district engi- 
neer, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

President Chevrier will be accompanied by 
the following members of his staff: Charles 
Gavsie, vice president; C. W. West, member 
of the authority; A. G. Murphy, chief engi- 
neer; L. H. Burpee, deputy chief engineer, 
D. M. Ripley, river hydraulics engineer; W. M. 
Sprung, statistician; George A. Scott, depart- 
ment of transport; J. C. Lessard, economist. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE INAUGURATION OF JAMES 
BUCHANAN 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, today is the 100th anniversary 
of the inauguration of James Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania, as the 15th President of 
the United States. 

I rise to honor his memory and to re- 
call his outstanding service to the Nation. 

President Buchanan has been the sub- 
ject.of much critical comment, but no 
one has questioned his sincerity, his in- 
tegrity, or his patriotic devotion to duty. 

For 20 years he represented Pennsyl- 
vania in Congress, 10 years in the House 
of Representatives and 10 years as a Sen- 
ator. He served as Minister to Russia, 
and was Secretary of State in the Cabinet 
of President Polk. During most of the 
4 years preceding his election as Presi- 
dent, he was our Minister to Great Brit- 
ain. Few Presidents have held so many 
important posts. 

At the expiration of his term in 1861 
President Buchanan retired to his home 
at Wheatland, near Lancaster, Pa., where 
he died at age of 77, on June 1, 1868. 

At a recent meeting of the Columbia 
Historical Society of Washington, D. C., 
a most interesting paper was read by Dr. 
Homer T. Rosenberger describing the 
inauguration of President Buchanan and 
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the festivities incident to that ceremony. 
I ask unanimous consent to have an ex- 
cerpt from Dr. Rosenberger’s paper in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE INAUGURATION OF JAMES BUCHANAN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AS 15TH PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


March 4, 1857, was a gala day in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. James Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, was inaugurated as President 
of the United States. Persons from the four 
corners of the country, and from abroad, 
were on hand to observe the procession down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol, the in- 
augural ceremonies on the east portico of the 
Capitol and the procession to the White 
House, then called the Executive Mansion. 

The Buchanan inauguration attracted far 
more attention than any previous installing 
of a President of the United States. The 
weather was perfect for the occasion, a beau- 
tiful warm, sunny day. 


THE PROCESSION TO THE CAPITOL 


On the morning of March 4, 1857, the bells 
of the city of Washington were ringing and 
the streets were thronged. At an early hour 
there had been a salute from the navy yard 
and the arsenal. With numerous military 
companies swarming about, reveille was 
heard many times. The hotels, public build- 
ings, and many private homes had flags flying. 
Military companies preparing to enter the 
procession gave color and life. Nearly 200 
marshals and deputies, from:all parts of the 
Union, flitted about, adding to the excite- 
ment. Early in the day fire companies and 
political and civic societies were on the move, 
positioning themselves for parade. About 
9 o’clock the military groups, fire companies, 
and political and civic organizations started 
to form on New York Avenue for the proces- 
sion. The military positioned themselves on 
15th Street, close to the White House. There 
was some confusion, naturally, in forming 
the line. 

The order of the procession, as printed in 
various newspapers, was as follows: 

Marshal in chief with aids. 

The military under the command of Gen. 
J. A. Quitman. 

A national flag, 
blems. 

The President of the United States, with 
the President-elect and suite; with marshals 
on their left; and the Marshal of the United 
States for the District of Columbia and his 
deputies on their right. 

A rigged ship—an emblem of national 
unity and power. 

The Committee of Arrangements of the 
Senate. 

The Jackson Democratic Association. 

The judiciary. 

The clergy. 

Foreign ministers. 

The corps diplomatique. 

Members elect, Members, and ex-Members 
of Congress, and ex-members of the Cabinet. 

Governors and ex-governors of States and 
Territories, and members of the legislatures 
of the same. 

Officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and militia. 

Officers and soldiers of the Revolution, of 
the War of 1812, and of subsequent periods. 

The corporate authorities of Washington 
and Georgetown. 

Other political and military associations 
from the District and other parts. 

All organized civic societies. 

Professors, schoolmasters, and students 
within the District of Columbia; citizens 
of the District, and of States and Territories. 

The procession was colorful indeed. The 
marshal in chief and his aids wore yellow 


with appropriate em- 
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scarfs with white rosettes, and blue saddle 
cloths with gilt edging. The marshals wore 
blue scarfs and white rosettes and had white 
saddle covers that were trimmed with blue. 
They carried a blue baton 2 feet long with 
gilt ends. Assistant marshals had pink scarfs 
with white rosettes and their saddle covers 
were trimmed with pink. They had white 
batons 2 feet long, with pink ends. 

There were military companies from dif- 
ferent States, including Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
and several companies from the District of 
Columbia. Also there were on hand detach- 
ments of United States Light Artillery from 
Fort McHenry and a corps of approximately 
300 United States Marines. 

The Presidential inaugural procession on 
March 4, 1857, was the first such procession 
to use symbolic floats. It included two, both 
being spectacular. They would do justice 
to a parade today. One of these floats was 
known as. the Goddess of Liberty Car. It 
was drawn by six horses. On the car was 
seated a woman dressed as the goddess. The 
car had a flag pole 50 feet high. The other 
float was a replica of the full-rigged historic 
frigate, the Constitution. This replica had 
been made by mechanics at the Washington 
Navy Yard. The replica was so large that 
during the parade sailors were climbing 
about in the rigging. 

A small body of old veterans of the War 
of 1812, in quaint uniforms, was in the 
parade and attracted much attention. 

The procession began to move at about 12 
o’clock noon and went down Pennsylvania 
Avenue toward the Capitol. The crowds on 
the Avenue cheered as it passed. At the 
National. Hotel the- parade halted briefly. 
An elaborate barouche then joined the pro- 
cession. It was drawn by four horses and 
in it were President Franklin Pierce, Presi- 
dent-elect James Buchanan, Senator Bigler, 
of Pennsylvania, and Senator Foot, of Ver- 
mont. The crowds cheered tumultuously 
as Buchanan appeared. His open carriage 
joined the procession, immediately behind 
the military. The Vice President-elect also 
was in an open carriage, with a few other 
men. The Keystone Club of Philadelphia 
took a prominent place in the procession. It 
surrounded both carriages and marched aside 
of Mr. Buchanan’s, acting as his personal 
bodyguard. 

The foremost part of the parade reached 
the north gate of the Capitol at approxi- 
mately 1 o’clock, and stopped. The military 
opened ranks, faced inward, forming a 
double line of soldiers. The barouche car- 
rying the President and President-elect was 
driven through, to the gate, where they 
alighted and were received by a committee 
of the Senate. President Pierce and Presi- 
dent-elect Buchanan were escorted through 
a specially constructed enclosed passage to 
the north door of the Capitol, and then to 
the room of the Vice President. 


CEREMONIES AT THE CAPITOL 


The Senate had met at 12 o’clock in the 
semicircular room which it occupied until 
the present Senate Chamber, then being con- 
structed, was completed. The entire room 
was filled with dignitaries and guests on 
that 4th day of March 1857. Members of 
the House of Representatives were admitted. 
The Diplomatic Corps was there in resplen- 
dent costume. Governors of States and Ter- 
ritories were in attendance. The Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court were present 
in their robes. Army and Navy officers and 
numerous ladies were in the Chamber. When 
the announcement was made that the Presi- 
dent and the President-elect had arrived, 
all in the Senate Chamber arose. - Breckin- 
ridge was quickly installed as Vice President. 
Almost at once the persons in the Senate 
Chamber proceeded outdoors to the large 
platform in front of the east portico. 
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The crowd in front of the Capitol was de- 
scribed as the largest ever assembled in 
Washington. The persons who had been in 
the procession gathered in front of the Capi- 
tol but the horses and carriages were 
excluded. 

By the time the President-elect and the 
others in the Senate Chamber proceeded to 
the platform the crowd was becoming im- 
patient. The shouts were deafening and 
prolonged when Buchanan came out on the 
platform, which was much like the platforms 
we have seen there each 4 years during the 
last few decades. 

Buchanan had hat in hand. He bowed, 
and bowed, and bowed in response to the 
acclaim. He was conducted to a seat on the 
platform. President Pierce and the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements were in back of 
him.. The members of the Supreme Court 
were behind them, then Vice President Breck- 
inridge, who had taken the oath of office a 
few minutes previously, before coming out 
of the Capitol. With him were the Members 
of the Senate. Next was the Diplomatic 
Corps, and behind it the remainder who had 
been in the Senate Chamber on that historic 
and gala day. 

At approximately 1:45 p. m., when the 
crowd quieted down, James Buchanan made 
his inaugural address. Unfortunately, in 
those preamplification days only the rela- 
tively few who were near could hear what 
he said. Thousands only saw. 

The President-elect was “on the spot” to 
use a common expression. He was on the 
spot not only because a large proportion of 
the vast audience in front of him had waited 
for several hours, and now would be unable 
to hear him for want of a public address sys- 
tem, but also because his speech would be 
printed throughout the Nation, and scruti- 
nized for months into the future. There 
were conflicting currents. The North and 
the South were clashing on the extension of 
slavery to the Territories, particularly in 
Kansas. The constitutionality of the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820 (forerunner of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1850 and of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854) was being 
questioned in arguments before the Supreme 
Court. Buchanan straddled the slavery issue, 
and also the tariff question, and undoubted- 
ly felt he was compelled to do so. What he 
would say in the inaugural address would 
be examined closely in the North, in the 
South, and in the Territories. 

Shortly before the inauguration Buchanan 
had learned that the Supreme Court would 
soon decide the Dred Scott case in favor of 
the Southern point of view on slavery. He 
turned this confidential information to his 
own purpose. 

In the inaugural address, which he had 
been preparing for some weeks, he con- 
demned slavery agitation and favored popu- 
lar sovereignty as a means of settling the 
slavery question in the Territories. 

In the address the President-elect said 
much about the evils of the long agitation 
over slavery, and touched only lightly on the 
tariff, scarcely mentioning that explosive 
word. He spoke of the prosperous conditions 
of the country, the need to connect the East 
and West by a route of travel, and empha- 
sized the wisdom of carrying on a direct and 
frank diplomacy with other nations. s 

Chief Justice Roger B. Taney then admin- 
istered the oath of office. This was the sixth 
time that Taney swore in a President of the 
United States. 

Ex-President Pierce and others congratu- 
lated the new President. Meanwhile the 
crowds were cheering. Guns on Capitol Hill 
heralded the news that James Buchanan had 
assumed the Presidency—a 381-gun salute, 
1 gun for each of the 31 States of the Union. 


THE PARADE FROM THE CAPITOL TO THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


After the congratulations and salutes 
President Buchanan returned to the Senate 
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Chamber and was soon in his carriage and 
on the way to the White House. Ex-Presi- 
dent Pierce and Vice President Breckinridge 
were to ride in the same carriage with him. 

The military formed again, and much of 
the civic procession, too, and escorted Mr. 
Buchanan to his new residence. 

At about the time the parade was leaving 
the Capitol en route to the White House an 
additional feature was being provided for 
the multitude. The Washington Daily Na- 
tional Intelligencer for March 5, 1857, tells 
us that Mr. Elliot, the aeronaut, rose in a 
balloon at approximately half past two on 
the preceding afternoon and that the ascen- 
sion “formed an interesting object of regard 
to not a few.” The balloon remained sta- 
tionary over eastern Washington for a time 
and then passed over nearby Bladensburg. 


OPEN HOUSE AT THE EXECUTIVE MANSION 


The doors of the White House were thrown 
open when the procession reached its des- 
tination. Buchanan received the greetings 
-and congratulations of the many people who 
had assembled there. The Washington Daily 
National Intelligencer for March 5, 1857, 
stated that “Everything passed off pleasantly, 
the thousands in attendance being agree- 
ably impressed with the dignity and grace- 
fulness with which, under free institutions, 
the reins of Government can be peacefully 
transferred from one set of administrators 
to another.” g 


THE NATIONAL INAUGURAL BALL 


The inaugural ball was held on the night 
‘of March 4. It was a magnificent affair, 
held in an enormous wooden building that 
had been erected for the occasion. The ball 
was Washington’s great feature of the eve- 
ning and it surpassed the ball of any previ- 
ous inaugural in the District of Columbia. 

The building in which the ball was held 
was 235 feet long, 56 feet wide, and 20 feet 
high. It was in Judiciary Square and ad- 
jacent to the city hall, which building is 
now known as Selective Service Headquar- 
ters, 451 Indiana Avenue NW. 

The walls of the building in which the 
ball was held were hung with draperies in 
‘the color of the flag—red, white, and blue. 
The ceiling was white and was studded with 
stars. Many large chandeliers lighted the 
room. 

When the President arrived at the ball at 
about 11 o’clock the orchestra of 40 instru- 
ments played Hail to the Chief. He was 
accompanied by Senator Jones of Tennessee 
and Commodore Lavallette, commandant of 
the Washington Navy Yard. President Bu- 
chanan moved slowly down the crowded 
room. Accounts seem to indicate there were 
between 5,000 and 6,000 persons in the ball- 
room at the time Buchanan entered. This 
might be correct in view of the report that 
more than_15,000 tickets were sold and also 
in view of the fact that the peak of attend- 
ance might. logically have occurred near 11 
p.m. One account stated that the ballroom 
was so crowded that dancing was almost 
impossible until many had left. 

Supper was served at midnight in an 
apartment adjoining the ballroom. Ex- 
President Pierce and President Buchanan 
participated in the festivity. There were 
bountiful provisions. Esther Singleton in 
the Story of the White House, 1907, Mc- 
Clure Co., tells. about the supper at the 
ball. There was a pyramid cake 4 feet 
high with a flag having the arms of each 
of the 31 States and of each of the Terri- 
tories. Among the food items on hand were 
400 gallons of oysters, 500 quarts of chicken 
salad, 1,200 quarts of ice cream, 500 quarts 
of jellies, 60 saddles of mutton, 4 of venison, 
8 rounds of beef, 75 hams, and 125 tongues 
(vol. 2, p. 42). 

Vice President Breckinridge was at the 
ball. He left with Buchanan approximately 
a half hour after midnight. Dancing con- 
tinued until 4 a. m. 
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THE-BUCHANAN MEMORIAL 


In Meridian Hill Park, at 16th and Euclid 
Streets, NW., in Washington, D. C., there is a 
beautiful marble and bronze memorial to the 
15th President of the United States. The 
heroic bronze statue of James Buchanan is 
914 feet high. It is the gift of Mrs. Harriett 
Lane Johnston who, as Miss Harriett Lane, 
came to Washington in March 1857 to be 
hostess at the White House for her uncle. 
She was a woman of artistic tastes. The 
memorial which she gave to the United States 
is one of great beauty and durability. It was 
dedicated on June 26, 1930. The exercises 
were opened by Gen. U. S. Grant 3d, then a 
lieutenant colonel. The memorial was ac- 
cepted in the name of the United States by 
President Herbert Hoover. Music was fur- 
nished by the Lancaster (Pa.) Newsie Cadet 
Band. 

THE MAN AND HIS TIMES 

James Buchanan, the bachelor President, 
was born in Franklin County, Pa., April 23, 
1791. He was a successful lawyer and an 
experienced public servant. For 20 years he 
had represented Pennsylvania in Congress— 
10 years as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 10 as a Senator. He served 
as Minister to Russia, 1831-33, and was Sec- 
retary of State under President Polk. Dur- 
ing most of the 4-year period prior to be- 
coming 15th President of the United States 
he was Minister to Great Britain, during 
the administration of President Franklin 
Pierce. 

Buchanan arrived back in the United 
States in the latter part of April 1856. The 
Democrats were casting about for a Presi- 
dential candidate who would not embroil 
them in the heated slavery issue. Buchanan 
having been out of the country for several 
years, and having an excellent record of pub- 
lic service, seemed to be the logical person. 
The Democratic National Convention met in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2-6, 1856 and nomi- 
nated him unanimously, and selected John 
C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, as Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate. 

The campaign of 1856 was bitter. Many 
“Buck and Breck” clubs were formed in 
various parts of the country. Buchanan 
conducted America’s first “front porch” po- 
litical campaign at Wheatland, his home, 
which is preserved today, at the edge of the 
city of Lancaster in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Three parties- entered the campaign, the 
Democrats with Buchanan as their standard 
bearer; the newly formed Republican Party, 
with John C. Fremont of California, and the 
American Party with Millard Fillmore of 
New York, ex-President of the United States, 
as its candidate. The country then had a 
population of approximately 26 million peo- 
ple. There were 31 States in the Union 
but there was no transcontinental rail- 
road to connect the East with the West. 

Four million voters went to the polls in 
November 1856 to elect their Chief Executive. 
The United States was prosperous but much 
concerned about the growing sectional di- 
vision as to whether slavery should or shouid 
not be extended to the Territories. 

Buchanan carried all but 12 of the 31 
States, winning in the South, in the South- 
west, in the Middle Atlantic States (except 
Maryland), and in the Midwest, but losing 
New England. He secured 174 electoral votes, 
Fremont 114, and Fillmore 8. 

When James Buchanan came to Washing- 
ton for his inauguration in 1857 the slavery 
problem was nearing the crisis stage. His 
4 years in the White House were exceedingly 
difficult, but not without significant ac- 
complishments. In 1861, at the end of his 
term as President of the United States, he 
returned to Wheatland and remained there 
until his death in 1868. 
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THE. BLOCKADE OF TEXAS INDE- 
PENDENT OIL OPERATORS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement made by Mr. 
Lester Clark, of Breckenridge, Tex., be- 
fore the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Mr. Clark is an independent 
producer of crude oil, and his testimony 
was on behalf of the independent pro- 
ducers of the State of Texas. _ 

In his testimony he told the committee 
that in west Texas there are 8,000 pro- 
ducing wells which are unable to send 
their oil as a contribution to the Euro- 
pean oil lift, because of lack of trans- 
portation. This gentleman, in his evi- 
dence, brought out more clearly, I think, 
than has almost any other person, ex- 
cept a witness from Ada, Okla., Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Dulaney, that the heart of the 
petroleum industry of the United States 
and of the world lies in the ability of the 
producers who are affiliated as parts of 
integrated companies with transporta- 
tion facilities. The pipelines and tank- 
ers are the only means, except small 
tank wagons, of transporting oil to 
market. 

The situation has so developed, Mr. 
President, that the blockade of the Suez 
Canal by the sabotage of dictator Nasser 
is not at all dissimilar to the blockades 
which the producers of west Texas are 
suffering by reason of their inability to 
secure transportation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I very much 
appreciate the deep concern my friend 
from Wyoming has for the independent 
oil producer. For many years the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has been one of the 
Members of Congress who has under- 
stood the problems and the plight of the 
individual independent producer who is 
attempting to operate in this country. 
I think the testimony which the Senator 
has taken before his committee will do 
much to reawaken America not only to 
the necessity of preserving the independ- 
ent oil producer, but, Mr. President, of 
making him a tower of strength upon 
whom we can rely in case of emergency. 

I very much appreciate my friend’s 
inserting in the Recorp a copy of the 
statement of one of our most distin- 
guished Texans, Mr. Lester Clark. 

For many years we have been deeply 
concerned because of the lack of trans- 
portation facilities available for the pro- 
ducers in the far sections of our State. 
We hope that as a result of the public 
awakening to this problem we may in- 
crease the pipeline connections, and 
make available more pipelines to the 
wells. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr. MAHONEY. I will ask the 
Senator to wait a moment. 

Mr. President, during the last session 
of the Congress the Senate, by an almost 
unanimous vote, passed a bill which the 
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Judiciary Committee recommended with 
respect to giving automobile dealers their 
day in court. That bill was not an at- 
tack upon big business; it was only a bill 
to give small business its day in court. 

The facts which are being developed 
in the oil industry indicate that the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government of the United States are for 
small business. But small business is 
being pushed to the wall by the opera- 
tions of the gigantic corporations. We 
cannot close our eyes to this fact. If we 
do, all the tax relief we talk about giving 
small business, all the special loans we 
talk about giving small business, which 
are administered by the Small Business 
Administration, will be altogether futile. 
Such actions cannot protect small busi- 
ness from the unregulated forward 
march of monopoly. 

I hope that Senators will heed the pleas 
which are being made by independent 
producers such as Mr. Clark, of Breck- 
enridge, Tex. 

To those who are complaining about 
the increased prices of products of oil I 
would say that recently we heard testi- 
mony from the Texas Oil Co., including 
the telegrams, which by subpena we had 
secured from the company, which went 
from one agent to another agent of the 
Texas Co., pushing up the price of gaso- 
line not because there was any increase 
in cost of manufacture but because the 
company was following the increase ini- 
tiated by someone else. 

I asked the president of the Texas Co., 
Mr. Foley, who had such a nice name 
that I smiled at him, why the price of 
gasoline had been increased. He said, 
“We raised the price to meet compe- 
tition.” 

I said, “That is a sort of an upside 
down way of meeting competition, is it 
not? Your competitor raised the price, 
and instead of holding your price down 
you followed his price up? ‘That is the 
abolition of competition.” 

Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
from Texas interrupted me. I had no 
intention of making a long talk about 
the matter, but the mind of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate is on this problem. 
We are approaching it in different ways, 
but it is necessary for us to reach a fun- 
damental settlement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Lester Clark was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF LESTER CLARK, BRECKENRIDGE, 

TEX., BEFORE THE ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY 

COMMITTEE 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commit- 
tee: My name is Lester Clark. I am an in- 
dependent oil operator from Breckenridge, 
Tex. 

I am speaking for myself as an independ- 
ent, and also, I have been asked to present 
these views on behalf of four associations in 
Texas which represent the independent— 
the Texas Independent Producers & Royalty 
Owners Association, West Central Texas Oil 
& Gas Association, North Texas Oil & Gas 
Association, and the Panhandle Producers & 
Royalty Owners Association. 

IF MONOPOLY GETS CONTROL, INDEPENDENT 

PRODUCERS WILL GO 

We commend this investigation and tender 
to you our complete cooperation. For a 
monopoly to exist anywhere within the oil 
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industry, it must have control where the oil 
comes out of the ground—and that is where 
the independent stands. We are, as a re- 
sult, highly sensitive to the problem because 
if a monopoly gets control, we know we 
will be the first to go. 

That is why I am here. I am no expert 
on economic principles, foreign policy, or 
domestic politics, but, as an independent, 
I do know that my position in the oil in- 
dustry is being undermined. The only con- 
clusion I can reach is that the forces of 
monopoly control are at work and that a 
situation favoring the creation of a mo- 
nopoly exists. I believe it may be of benefit 
to your study to see this from the viewpoint 
of one independent, at least. 


RELIANCE ON FOREIGN OIL IS DANGEROUS 


Let me say this right here: Independents 
are concerned about their own well-being, 
of course, but we are worried, also, about the 
position of the American consumer and the 
state of our Nation’s security. For a long 
time, we have been saying that reliance on 
foreign oil was an unwise and unsafe course. 
Events since the closing of the Suez Canal 
have proved our worries were well founded. 

Overseas, we have seen our allies—who 
were entirely dependent on imported oil— 
placed in great danger. Further, we see the 
consumer in nations such as Great Britain, 
for example, paying 75 cents or more per 
gallon for gasoline. We cannot help but 
wonder if, here at home, some of the things 
we have recently seen do not indicate that 
America is headed—unnecessarily—in the 
same direction. 

The independent had been saying, long 
before Suez, that the public policies per- 
mitting excessive imports of foreign oil were 
weakening the domestic oil industry. Now, 
we see the result. For the first time in his- 
tory, the American oil industry is being 
accused of failing to meet the oil needs of 
this Nation and its allies. It is important, 
I believe, to find out why this has happened. 


THERE IS NO SHORTAGE OF OIL HERE 


Has there been any shortage of oil here? 

The answer is “No.” From the time of 
the Suez closing, until now, we have had on 
hand more than adequate stocks of crude 
and products and, throughout this period, 
imports adding to these stocks have been 
generally increasing rather than decreasing. 

So, I raise the question: If there has been 
a failure, who has failed? 

Some are saying—and a good many people 
seem to believe it—that the independent has 
failed, and failed willfully. I would remind 
you that the term, “independent,” is a tech- 
nical term. By definition, it means that I 
am capable, in my operations, of doing one 
thing: getting oil out of the ground. There 
are literally thousands of such operators in 
the United States. With more than enough 
oil already above ground and being produced, 
it was unfair to blame those who could do 
no more than bring additional quantities to 
the surface in the oil fields of Texas—but 
who could not get it out of those fields, 
much less get it to Europe. 


BLAME FOR ANY FAILURE OF OIL LIFT RESTS WITH 
COMPANIES THAT CONTROL OIL SUPPLY 


The failure, if there has been one, rests 
upon those companies which had—and 
have—control of the stocks and production 
made available and which have both the 
resources and the ability to respond to Eu- 
rope’s needs. My point is that the failure 
has been in the use made of the oil avail- 
able, and the responsibility falls upon those 
who have had that oil in their control. 

Who are these companies? What use have 
they made of this oil? 

Let me point out to you, first, that 7 oil 
companies control and own 170 percent of 
the free world’s known reserves of oil and 
50 percent of the world’s oil production. 
Those companies are, in the order of the 
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size of their holdings: Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Royal Dutch Shell, the 
Texas Co., Gulf Oil Corp., Socony Mobil, 
Standard of California, and Creole Petro- 
leum. 

There are several important facts I want 
to emphasize about this: 

1. These American companies owe their 
rank primarily to holdings in foreign lands 
and are the principal importers of oil into 
this country. 

2. More important, these companies listed 
have a significant relationship to my opera- 
tion and the operations of all other domestic 
producers. When that relationship is under- 
stood, it is easier to answer the question of 
what use has been made of the oil supplies 
controiled by these firms. 


IMPORTING OIL IS STRANGLING DOMESTIC OIL 
INDUSTRY 


Let me make one thing clear. I have no 
quarrel here with any of the domestic com- 
panies, large or small, except insofar as they 
may be affiliated with or controlled by the 
large importers in the furtherance of their 
conduct. It is true that some of the major 
domestic companies have denied me, and 
other independents, pipeline connections, as 
I will mention later, but these are matters 
which can, and will, I am sure, be resolved 
by our Railroad Commission. 

In fact, I believe that the nonimporting 
major company is being strangled by imports 
the same as the indepéndent—indeed, the 
whole domestic oil industry is. But these 
nonimporting majors are not, at least not 
yet, engaged in a life or death struggle, as 
is the independent. 

In the oilfields, wherever an independent 
operates, these majors, importers and non- 
importers alike, are our competitors in the 
effort to secure ownership of oil in the 
ground. But, maybe more significantly, they 
are also our customers—the only customers 
to whom we can sell the oil we produce. 
If we had only the nonimporters to compete 
with, we could get along fine, but the more 
of their own oil these companies import 
from abroad, the less of our oil they need 
or take. I am sure I do not need to under- 
line the opportunity this presents for monop- 
Olistic control. 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS ARE AT MERCY OF 
IMPORTING COMPANIES 


I do want to add, and stress, some details 
about the independents’ position in this 
relationship. 

1. We are in position so that our principal 
competitors also have, in effect, sole control 
over our markets, which they can open or 
shut at their own discretion, obliging their 
own interests. 

2. If we, the independents, find oil, we can 
market it by pipeline only if these major im- 
porters, who own the pipeline facilities, agree 
to connect our producing property. 

3. Connection, in itself, does not guaran- 
tee access to market, because, as owners of 
the pipeline facility, the majors reserve and 
exercise the right to pro rate the use of the 
pipeline capacity. 

4. By substituting imports for domesti- 
cally produced oil, these companies can use 
oil which they themselves produce and no 
have to buy ratably from others. : 

5. Finally, and—as I shall discuss later— 
most important, these companies, which 
have effective control over our access to mar- 
ket, also control the price we receive for our 
oil. 

These points, I believe, make clear the very 
weak position in which the independent oil 
producer operates in the field, against the 
advantages held by the major importers. It 
may well be asked, then, how the independ- 
ent’s position has survived at all. The an- 
swer to that is the fact that heretofore all 
producers, without regard to size, have been 
equals from a competitive standpoint, be- 
cause of our State conservation laws. 
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Under those laws of the State of Texas, 
production is pro rated equitably among all 
the wells of the State, without regard to own- 
ership of oil. This is an essential safeguard 
against monopoly. By law, production can- 
not exceed market demand, thus preventing 
wasteful production; and whatever the total 
needs are; all producers share equitably in 
supplying those needs. 


IMPORTING COMPANIES CONTROL PRICE 
AS WELL AS PRODUCTION 


This worked successfully until these im- 
porting companies—who are our equals under 
the law in Texas—acquired their vast new 
reserves of foreign oil, which they can pro- 
duce without regulation and bring into the 
United States without control. What they 
have been able to do, therefore, is to circum- 
vent the laws under which I must operate 
by bringing in unlimited quantities of oil 
and then force down upon me a lower and 
lower level of production. The importer is 
able thereby to control the price which I 
receive as well as how much I can produce. 

With that picture in mind, I say that, to 
an independent oil producer, it seems ap- 
parent that the failure of these major oil 
importers to deliver oil needed in Europe and 
their continued importing into this country 
:has furthered their control over the domestic 
oil industry and in particular over the inde- 
pendent. 

To support that statement, I want to refer 
to these facts: 

1. Humble, owned more than 80 percent by 
Standard of New Jersey; Shell, entirely owned 
by Royal Dutch Shell; and Magnolia, entirely 
owned by Socony, asked the Texas Railroad 
Commission to grant to them, in contradic- 
tion to Texas law, preferential exemption to 
ratable, or equitable, take by permitting fields 
in which they dominate to produce a dispro- 
portionate share of oil. : 

2. The importing companies, through their 
Texas afñliates, asked also for production in 
excess of market demand, again in direct con- 
tradiction of Texas law, when all the while it 
was not necessary to increase allowables to 
increase the fiow of oil. By their control over 
transportation systems from the field, some 
importing companies have been limiting the 
amount of oil marketed by independents. 

3. The steps the importing companies have 

taken with regard to the independents’ eco- 
nomic position clearly indicate a pattern 
aimed at tightened control and domination 
and, basically, a disregard for the develop- 
ment of our domestic industry. 
- Let me cite three examples: First, more 
than a month before the price of crude was 
increased, independents, in my area at least, 
were notified that the prices we pay for 
lubricants and other petroleum products 
were being raised by the importing compa- 
nies or their affiliates, and in west central 
and north Texas they had already reduced 
the price of crude by 7 cents a barrel. Sec- 
ond, when price increases on crude were 
posted in January of this year, those in- 
creases. bore no direct relationship to our 
costs; while those prices were higher, our 
higher costs of operation far exceed the 
higher price received. Third, the price in- 
creases posted were not uniform. In my area 
I received no 35- or 45-cent increase. My 
actual net increases ranged from 18 to 25 
cents, and in some instances were as low 
as 10 cents. 

Now, as briefly and as simply as I can, let 
me spell out to you what this means to the 
independent’s position and what I think it 
means from the viewpoint of your investi- 
gation. 
: NOW THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF 

UNCONNECTED WELLS 

As I have pointed out to you, the major 
importing companies have in the field what 
is clearly a stranglehold on the independent’s 
position. The power to strangle the inde- 
pendent has until now not been exercised 
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because of the equality under State conserva- 
tion laws and because so long as there was 
a pressure and necessity.to maintain the 
health of the domestic industry the giant 
companies had a self-interest in supporting, 
rather than strangling, the independent. 

When an independent brought in a well, 
the majors had an interest in making a con- 
nection, adding that oil to their domestic 
supply. Today, however, there are more than 
8,000 wells unconnected in Texas alone. 
When it was in the interest of the majors 
to stimulate development of our domestic 
oil reserves, the crude prices paid to inde- 
pendents were generally kept in line with 
the realistic capital needs of the independent. 
In other words, crude prices were based more 
on domestic costs than on the financial posi- 
tion of a few international companies. 
Today, even with the recent crude increase, 
crude prices which I receive are not adequate 
to pay replacement costs. 


TODAY WE HAVE TWO OIL INDUSTRIES—A TRUE 
DOMESTIC AND AN INTERNATIONAL 


What has happened? As I see it, the heart 
of the matter is that we now have two oil 
industries—not one, but two—operating in 
this country: A true domestic industry, made 
up of the many independent producers and 
the refiners and integrated companies which 
are not importers; and, we have an interna- 
tional oil industry, of which the American 
importers are a part. 


INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY IS BEING SQUEEZED OUT 
BY IMPORTERS 


The problem lies in the fact that the 
domestic oil industry is operating under ef- 
fective State laws while the American mem- 
bers of the international oil industry are 
operating beyond control of effective regula- 
tion, on any level. Equality, under the law, 
at the point of production has been effec- 
tively overcome by a few importers of vast 
size and resources, and, in this situation, the 
independent is being squeezed out—and the 
American consumer and America’s security 
are suffering in the process. 

I know of no independent who objects to 
a reasonable amount of imported crude. Un- 
limited imports, though, give to the importers 
a two-fold power: First, the power to escape 
themselves the effect of State conservation 
laws and, second, the power to turn such 
regulation against the domestic industry. 
In this position, they are in the role of regu- 
lating themselves and being able to regulate, 
in effect, their competitors—and it looks to 
me as though they are using this position 
to undermine the independent operator such 
as myself. 

Let me cite my own case as an example: 
During 1956, in my basic operations, we spent 
$1.1141 per barrel, not including depletion 
or depreciation, to produce the oil we brought 
out of the ground; in addition, we put back 
into the ground—in search for additional re- 
serves—$1.98 for every barrel we took out. 
For every barrel produced, we spent $3.09 in 
operating, exploration, and development 
costs. We received an average of $2.47 per 
barrel for our oil, so in 1956, our net expendi- 
tures were 62 cents per barrel more than our 
receipts. 

Obviously, this is a financial pattern which 
cannot be sustained indefinitely. Why are 
we in this position? Our only source of capi- 
tal is, in effect, the price we receive for the 
oil we sell, and that price is set for us by 
our competitor, the major importer, or his 
affiliate, who thus controls our supply of 
capital. 

CRUDE PRICES UP LESS THAN HALF OPERATING 
EXPENSES INCREASES 

Since 1947, on the national average, wages 
paid and material used in the oil industry 
have risen in cost from 50 to 100 percent and 
more. The price of crude, including the 
January increase this year, went up only 21 
percent. 
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The companies which control the inde- 
pendents’ working capital have, as they have 
turned more and more to imports, exercised 
that critical control to slow down and grad- 
ually reduce the independents’ search for 
more oil—and the Nation is suffering because 
of it. Finding more oil and developing more 
reserves has always been the independent’s 
job— 75 to 80 percent of the oil reserves in 
American have been discovered by independ- 
ents. But because of the reduced amount of 
capital available, America was not able in 
1955 and 1956 to maintain the reserves nec- 
essary to keep up with increased demand. 
When the search for domestic oil was com- 
petitive, capital was easy to obtain; today, 
as money has tightened, capital has been 
made harder to obtain—and the controlled 
lag in oil prices has further tightened the 
independent’s position. 

Why have the importers held down the 
price of crude? I do not know, of course, 
but I do know that it is the most effective 
and most telling control that could be ap- 
plied to limit competition. 

I am, frankly, very much concerned about 
this recent increase for that reason. The 
importers allowed, over a period of years, 
the independent’s position to deteriorate. 
Then, by the timing of their increase, which 
by their own statements was long overdue, 
they created a public outcry against the in- 
dependent, which permits them to argue 
against the future increases. Yet this in- 
crease—for all the furor—is not enough to 
retrieve the independents’ position, but 
enough to get the majors off the hook. 


MANIPULATIONS OF IMPORTERS IN POSTING 
PRICE INCREASES 


I would point out to this committee that 
in posting this increase, the importers fol- 
lowed a pattern of great significance. 

First of all, last July 15, Cities Service 
imposed a 7-cent price cut in 8 west cen- 
tral Texas counties. By August 1, this crude 
price cut, which was met by Magnolia, 
Humble, Sinclair, and Shell, had spread to 
25 counties in Texas. 

These cuts, I might explain, came in 
counties where such companies had little 
production. Some time before, on June 28, 
there had been a 10-cent per barrel increase 
in Refugio field, where Atlantic is a large 
producer; in Webster, Thompson and Hast- 
ings fields, in which Humble is the principal 
producer along with Gulf in Thompson. 

In January, this year, when independents 
like myself were receiving increases from 10 
cents to 25 cents, you will find that Humble, 
for example, increased crude prices 45 cents a 
barrel in the Texas gulf coast fields—Has- 
tings, Webster, and Thompson; 35 cents in 
Goose Creek, 32 cents in Lovell’s Lake. In 
all these fields, Humble is a major producer, 
and both Gulf and Humble operate in the 
Thompson and Goose Creek fields. 

The preferential policy is obvious, and I 
will not take the committee’s time with other 
examples. I would note that in these areas 
Humble was asking the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission—at public hearings—to disregard 
State laws and allow them to take a dis- 
proportionate share of production, for the 
purpose, as their spokesman said in Jan- 
uary, of selling this oil to Standard of Jersey’s 
affiliates in Europe. 

What this means, I think, is that, from a 
position of great economic power, beyond 
regulation or control, the major importers 
are destroying the concept that oil should 
be produced without regard to ownership 
and are saying, in effect, that either they 
produce their own oil preferentially at home 
or they bring it in from abroad. In other 
words, one way or another the American con- 
sumer is going to use their oil—and nobody 
else’s. 

This is not healthy—certainly not for the 
independent oil producer, but it is not 
healthy for our economy, for competitive 
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enterprise, for the consumer, or for our Na- 
tion’s security. 


OIL NEEDS OF EUROPE COULD HAVE BEEN MET 


Parenthetically, let me say that at any 
time these companies could have met the oil 
needs of Europe by any of three steps: 

1. Diverting Venezuelan crude to Europe, 
which is presently being imported into this 
country; 

2. Changing the refinery yields in this 
country to make more fuel oil and products 
needed by Europe rather than the high yield 
of gasoline presently being produced; or 

3. Cutting back all refinery runs only a 
small percent and sending this crude, thus 
made available, to Europe. 

They did not elect to do any of these 
things. Instead, they have used this situa- 
tion to weaken further the position of the 
domestic industry—and the independent. 
This pattern—this use that has been of the 
economic strength of the importers—points 
up what I regard as the key to the whole 
picture. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL OPERATORS ARE ON 
PRIVILEGED STATUS 


What is wrong, anyway you look at it, is 
that the American members of the interna- 
tional oil industry now are operating on a 
privileged basis—a basis which the domestic 
industry does not enjoy and does not seek. 
These companies have been granted, by the 
Federal Government, certain immunity to 
the laws of the land intended to prevent 
monopoly and preserve competition. It is 
apparent to me that they are misusing that 
exemption. 

Furthermore, I understand that these 
companies have been granted special tax 
concessions and advantages to fortify their 
capital position, while they, with total con- 
trol over the capital position of their do- 
mestic competitors, are using their resources 
to weaken and undermine the ability of the 
nonimporters to compete. What those tax 
concessions are, precisely, I cannot tell you, 
for the reason that these special favors have 
been granted—and are maintained, I under- 
stand—hbehind a veil of great official secrecy. 

This, from the viewpoint of the independ- 
ent, is a very disturbing concern—to have 
our own Government conferring upon these 
few companies high favors in a top-secret 
atmosphere. I cannot believe this is right 
or just, or that the Nation will benefit. 


AMERICA IS BECOMING DEPENDENT ON FOREIGN 
OIL 


To oblige these few companies, we, like 
the nations of Europe, are allowing our- 
selves to become dependent upon foreign 
oil—at the cost of our domestic oil indus- 
try and at the risk of undermining millions 
of Americans directly or indirectly upon this 
industry for their livelihood. There is no 
shortage or scarcity in this country which 
requires us to pay that price. 


THE THREAT TO DOMESTIC OIL INDUSTRY IS 
GREAT 


In summarizing, I wish to make these 
points: 

1. We have today two oil industries in 
America—a domestic industry, of which the 
independents are a part, and an interna- 
tional industry, dominated by a few Amer- 
ican companies. In this present situation, 
the failure to supply Europe’s needs is the 
sole responsibility of these international 
companies. 

2. The domestic industry, the independ- 
ents, are under effective regulation by State 
laws, but the international companies, with 
foreign reserves, are, by virtue of special 
privilages, largely exempt from the effect of 
those same laws and are, in turn, using their 
power to weaken systematically the position 
of the independent. 

3. The result of this is that the inde- 
pendents’ position is being undermined, the 
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consumer’s protection and safeguards are 
being weakened, and national security is 
being jeopardized. 

4. We have in this country vast reserves 
of oil which can be developed and utilized 
if the independents have the capital to 
continue exploration and development, but 
the importing companies—by their control 
over the independents’ capital through their 
control over the price paid to him for his 
oil—are following a course which retards the 
proper development of our Nation’s reserves. 

5. Finally, the policies of these importing 
companies constitute an effort to impose 
monopoly control over production and de- 
stroy State regulation meant to prevent 
monopoly since, in effect, they are saying— 
either they get to produce preferentially at 
home or they will bypass State conservation 
laws by bringing in unlimited imports from 
abroad, 

This, I believe, is a situation deserving 
and requiring the type of study being made 
by this committee. I am personally grateful 
to you gentlemen for this opportunity to 
present our problem—a problem which most 
independents believe must be resolved for 
the good of the entire Nation. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, which is 
one of the original oil States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
come from the State where oil was first 
discovered in the United States. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Has it ever been 
planned to change the name of the Sen- 
ator’s State from Pennsylvania to 
“Drakesylvania,’” in honor of Colonel 
Drake, who first discovered oil there? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
discovery of oil and the invention of the 
automobile had more to do with the 
development of transportation than any- 
thing else which has ever been discov- 
ered or invented during world history. 

I appreciate the Senator’s yielding to 
me, because I wish to make a comment. 
I am not opposed to big business. There 
are located in Pennsylvania probably 
more billion-dollar corporations than in 
any other State in the Union. Never- 
theless, the conservation of oil and gas 
in the United States is highly important. 

Pennsylvania produces more gas today 
than it did 30 years ago, but there are 
probably 100 times as many wells in 
existence today as there were at that 
time. The gathering of the gas and oil 
is extremely important. Our wells now— 
and this statement may be amazing to 
the distinguished majority leader and 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming—— 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. Mr. President, it is 
not amazing to me; I know what the 
Senator is about to say, because I have 
studied the oil situation in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
average well in Pennsylvania now pro- 
duces less than half a barrela day. Yet 
if the oil is collected by the gathering 
lines, it is still a profitable operation, par- 
ticularly when the wells are owned by the 
farmers. The farmers of Pennsylvania 
do much of the producing of oil and gas. 
They have bought wells from the large 
operators at junk prices, and the farm- 
ers can operate such wells in conjunction 
with their farms. But unless they have 
an opportunity to sell their oil every 
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month, they will junk their wells. If 
they junk the wells, the farmers probably 
can get high prices for them, because 
that kind of junk is very high priced. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator 
means the steel, does he not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It is 
the tubular steel which is very valuable. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The casing, 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It is 
the tubular steel. The steel manufac- 
turers do not particularly like to make 
tubular steel, because it is more expen- 
Sive than flat steel. 

Then consider the matter of gas. Iam 
receiving a great many complaints at 
present about the difficulty of getting 
certificates of public convenience so that 
farmers may be able to sell their gas. 
They must employ lawyers and account- 
ants to come to Washington to get cer- 
tificates of public convenience. Many 
of those small producers are becoming 
ee much discouraged about the situa- 

ion. 

; So I think we must do everything with- 
in our power, Mr. President, to keep the 
old wells in operation. I believe that in 
the West, some of these days instead of 
abandoning the wells when the produc- 
tion gets down to probably 10 barrels a 
day, it will be considered wise to con- 
serve the old wells, because the conserva- 
tion of oil is of extreme importance not 
only to the United States, but also to the 
world. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, point no 
finger at the West, nor at Texas, nor at 
the Rocky Mountain States. In those 
areas we have tried to conserve oil; and 
the Federal Government, in the admin- 
istration of the public lands on which 
oil and gas are to be found, has adopted 
conservation. policies which are regu- 
lated by law. As a matter of fact, in 
1946, when I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, as I think it was 
called at that time, I, together with for- 
mer Senator Hatch, introduced and had 
passed a bill which was intended to stim- 
ulate oil production and, at the same 
time, to conserve this valuable resource. 

With respect to the small wells in 
Pennsylvania, if the situation becomes 
such, by reason of inflation or anything 
else, that the production of oil should 
be stopped, then the future possible pro- 
duction also will be lost, and oil which 
should be produced and distributed will 
remain in the ground. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I apologize for having taken 
so much time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No apology is 
needed, Mr. President. 


EIGHTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF POPE PIUS XII 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, Satur- 
day, March 2d, marked the 81st anniver- 
sary of the birth of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. It was also the 18th anniver- 
sary of his ascendancy to the Papacy in 
1939. 

His Holiness is revered throughout the 
world, not only by those of the Roman 
Catholic faith and those denominations 
in union with Rome, but by millions of 
men and women of other faiths. 
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The .Pope’s spiritual leadership, his 
wise counsel, his personal and official un- 
swerving struggle against communism, 
his warm humanitarianism and deep 
concern for all the peoples of the world, 
have won for him this worldwide respect, 
admiration, and affection. 

It has been my privilege to become ac- 
quainted with His Holiness, and I have 
talked with him and seen him twice 
during the past three years. A distin- 
guished statesman, he was Apostolic 
Nuncio to Bavaria and Papal Nuncio to 
Germany before becoming Papal Secre- 
tary of State in 1930. In 1936, he visited 
the United States, and that visit served to 
intensify both his interest in and knowl- 
edge of our country, its ideals, and its 
principles. 

When His Holiness was gravely ill a 
short time ago, the prayers for his recov- 
ery were echoed in every language by 
men and women throughout the world. 
God, in his wisdom, restored Pope Pius 
to health, and the world has continued to 
benefit from his moral leadership. 

In marking his 8ist birthday, Mr. 
President, I join with millions of my fel- 
low citizens in extending to His Holiness 
our best wishes for continued health, and 
for many more years of his great leader- 
ship for the good of all men. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into in the Senate 
on February 28, it was ordered that on 
Monday, March 4, after the approval of 
the Journal, and after the transaction 
of morning business, 1 hour be set aside 
for the commemorative program con- 
cerning the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 

Therefore, if no other Senators desire 
to participate in the morning hour, and 
if the morning hour has been concluded, 
I will suggest the absence of a quorum in 
order that we may proceed in accordance 
with the previous order of the Senate, 
the time for the quorum call not to be 
taken out of the hour so set aside. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
BICENTENNIAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
being no further morning business, under 
the order of the Senate 1 hour will now 
be set aside for the commemorative pro- 
gram concerning the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bicentennial Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

aa Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the previous order, I under- 
stand that the distinguished chairman 
of the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission is now to be recognized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. MUNDT. First of all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this time I should like to offer 
congratulations to you and to all of the 
other distinguished Members of the Sen- 
ate on our 168th birthday. 

It was just 168 years ago today, March 
4, 1789, in the city of New. York, that 
Congress began its life under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The day 
before, the curtain had rung down, with 
a salute of 13 guns, on the old Continen- 
tal Congress and its government under 
the Articles of Confederation. 

The curtain had rung up on the new 
Government with a salute of only 11 guns, 
for Iam sure Senators will recall that the 
States of North Carolina and Rhode 
Island had not then joined the “More 
Perfect Union” and consequently were 
not represented in the early days of the 
first Congress. 

Neither House of the Congress could 
develop a quorum on March 4, and both 
merely adjourned from day to day. 

But this fact did not diminish the en- 
thusiasm of the people for the new Gov- 
ernment. Toasts were drunk, salutes 
were fired, and celebrations were held in 
all of the principal cities of our new 
Nation. One of the newspapers of the 
day stated that the old Constitution had 
expired in a blaze of eloquence, and that 
this phoenix which had sprung from its 
ashes was to be productive of the greatest 
happiness. 

Little did the writer of those phrases 
realize how prophetic his words were. 
The wildest imaginings of the most ro- 
mantic dreamers could not have con- 
ceived of the nation that has grown in 
this land since that early day. But with 
all of the salutes and all of the editorials, 
it was not until April 1 that the House 
of Representatives could assemble a quo- 
rum. Six days later, on April 6, a suf- 
ficient number of Senators were on hand 
to make the first quorum of the Senate. 

By reason of that 6-day tardiness of 
our first distinguished Senators, the 
House of Representatives must be ac- 
corded first place as the oldest function- 
ing branch of our Government; and hav- 
ing remained essentially unchanged for 
nearly one and three-quarters centuries, 
it ranks as the oldest popular represent- 
ative body in the world. 

AS we pause to commemorate our 
birthday, I should like to recall that the 
Constitution was written by a remark- 
ably able group of men united for a com- 
mon purpose. I must also recall that the 
campaigns for ratification of the Consti- 
tution were in many instances as bitter 
as any political campaigns ever fought. 
By the time the Constitution was rati- 
fied, a two-party system had begun to 
emerge. 

Nevertheless, both parties, even then, 
recognized George Washington as Father 
of our Country. Today, both parties can 
appreciate and applaud the contributions 
and ideals of Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln; and I am confident 
that before the end of 1957, the 200th an- 
niversary of the birth of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, both parties will also recognize the 
value of his work and will applaud his 
ideals. It has become generally recog- 
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nized that Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, and Alexander Hamilton were 
the “big three” of the formative days of 
our Constitution. 

For some unaccountable reason which 
has more to do with a hold over of the 
political passions of the day than with 
historical or actual. fact, Hamilton has 
always been pictured as Jefferson’s im- 
placable enemy. This may be true in 
some things; but Senators will recall that 
it was the Federalist Hamilton who 
brought about the election by the House 
of Representatives of the Republican 
Jefferson as President of the United 
States, although the bulk of the Feder- 
alist Party favored Aaron Burr. This ac- 
tion, as we know, increased the enmity 
between them, and eventually led to 
Hamilton’s death at Burr’s hands in the 
famous duel between the two men. I 
believe it should be pointed out that it 
was Hamilton’s great respect for Jeffer- 
son which, in the election in the House of 
Representatives, induced Hamilton to 
cast the deciding vote in support of 
Thomas Jefferson; and ultimately that 
vote really led to Hamilton’s death. 

In connection with our observance of 
the 200th anniversary of Hamilton’s 
birth, the Kraft Television Theater will. 
present a dramatization of Hamilton’s 
conflict with Burr on this Wednesday 
night, at 9 p. m., Eastern standard time, 
on the NBC-TV network. The play, en- 
titled “The Duel,” should be well worth 
watching; because of its historical sig- 
nificance, 

I, for one, never have believed there 
were any major irreconcilable differences 
between Jefferson and Hamilton, or that 
the ideals of one destroyed the ideals of 
the other. I am sure that before this 
bicentennial year has passed into his- 
tory, many more of our fellow citizens 
will share my belief. 

The Bicentennial Commission, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
has accomplished a number of quite re- 
markable things. For example, 3 new 
books on Hamilton have been published. 
Time, Inc., and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion have made grants to Columbia Uni- 
versity, totaling $200,000, to accomplish 
the editing and publication of a defini- 
tive edition of Hamilton’s papers, which 
may total 15 volumes. 

An Alexander Hamilton exhibit, which 
will continue through Labor Day, has 
been opened in the main Treasury Build- 
ing. We have on display the greatest 
collection of memorabilia and documents 
on Hamilton ever assembled. The en- 
tire display was designed, as a public 
service, by Mr. King Rich, art director of 
the advertising agency, Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, of New York. 

The Library of Congress, the national 
Archives, the New York State Library, 
the public library in the city of New 
York, and many other organizations and 
private individuals, have loaned the 
Commission material for this exhibit. 
The collection is so rare that it may truly 
be called priceless. I sincerely hope that 
Senators will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of viewing this exhibit, and 
that they will suggest to constituents 
that they, too, should see it. The time 
of Senators and their constituents will 
be well rewarded, for seldom has there 
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been so much of historical significance 
collected in one location for the benefit 
of the public. 

The Alexander Hamilton Commission 
has arranged for a program today, at 
which our distinguished majority leader 
and our distinguished minority leader 
will speak to us briefly about some of the 
accomplishments of this great institu- 
tion of ours in the past 168 years. So it 
is an honor and a privilege to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent I appreciate my friend’s comments. 
It is with great pride that I participate 
in today’s program. 

Mr. President, this is a day of tremen- 
dous significance to all Americans. 

It marks not only an anniversary for 
Alexander Hamilton, but an anniversary 
for Congress as well. 

It was on March 4, just 168 years ago, 
that the first Congress under the Consti- 
tution was called to meet in New York 
at Federal Hall. I+ was one of the first 
a that ushered in the infant Repub- 
ic. 

Washington was still to be inaugurated 
as first President of the United States. 
The Supreme Court was still to be 
created by the Federal Judiciary Act 
adopted 7 months later. 

It was a modest beginning for a Re- 
public destined to become the leader of 
the free world. 

This was not the first time that a 
people had launched an experiment in 
free and democratic government. But 
it was unpredecented in still another— 
anc perhaps deeper—sense. 

It was the first time that a people had 
attempted to establish a free govern- 
ment on the basis of institutions which 
would reconcile the contrasting views of 
strong men. To my mind, that will al- 
ways be the real genius of our Consti- 
tution. 

The charter under which the first Con- 
gress was called together was the prod- 
uct of joint thinking. It took into ac- 
count the views of men as widely apart 
as Hamilton and Jefferson. It repre- 
sented the ideas of men like Franklin 
and Madison. 

Woven into its fabric were the desires 
and the dreams of Yankee traders; of 
southern plantation owners; of sophis- 
ticated eastern intellectuals; of uncul- 
tured but dynamic mountain frontiers- 
men. 

To the political philosophers of the 
time, it appeared to be a pipe dream 
cooked up by John Locke and sold 
through the wit and charm of a few 
glib men. They predicted it would soon 
degenerate into some new form of au- 
thoritarian control. 

Today—168 years later—vwe are still in 
business. We have survived death and 
disaster; war and destruction; even the 
strains of internal armed conflict. We 
have moved the seat of government; but 
we are still operating on the same 
premise. 

It is that reasonable men can form a 
strong and stable government which 
takes into account all responsible views, 
but which does not allow one group to 
crush and obliterate the others. 
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This concept underlies everything that 

we do in America. 
grown the unity and the amity which are 
so perfectly demonstrated by the events 
which we celebrate on this day. 
- By many, Alexander Hamilton is con- 
sidered the patron saint—philosophi- 
cally—of those who sit on the other side 
of the aisle. With equal force, Thomas 
Jefferson is considered the founder of the 
party which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

I am not going to enter into a philo- 
sephical discussion of the merits of either 
view. One hundred and sixty-eight years 
can produce a tremendous amount of 
history. 

The important point is that both of 
us—Republicans and Democrats alike, 
ean join in paying tribute to both men. 
And we can do so with unfeigned rever- 
ence because both believed in this coun- 
try and its future, however much they 
differed in politics. 

When their country was in peril, they 
could unite. And their partisan differ- 
ences would evaporate like water off the 
wings of a sea gull. 

Mr. President, it is an article of faith 
with me that this is the character of 
the Congress which we serve. We have 
been strengthened—not weakened—by 
the passage of 168 years, and I am confi- 
dent that we will always meet our prob- 
lems in the same spirit of the Founding 
Fathers. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
ceremonies conducted by the able Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
on the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the REcorp, as a part of 
the ceremonies, a proclamation by the 
Governor of Texas, Allan Shivers. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX. 
OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM BY ALLAN SHIVERS, 
GOVERNOR OF TEXAS 

Greetings: The President of the United 
States, in proclaming the year commencing 
January 11, 1957, as the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bicentennial, urged the governors of the 
several States to do honor to Hamilton’s 
memory during that period with appropriate 
activities and ceremonies commemorative of 
his inspiring role in our national life. 

One hundred and eleven years ago, the 


independent Republic of Texas was admitted 


as the 28th State of the Union under the 
‘Constitution of the United States estab- 
lished more than 56 years earlier. 
Alexander Hamilton was the mainspring 
and principal architect of the Union of the 
States, and advocate the steady westward 
expansion and control of navigation of the 


‘Mississippi River, and a strong supporter of 


‘the constitutionality of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase by President Thomas Jefferson, which 
established the land-link between the United 


States and the then Spanish Province of 
‘Texas. 


Therefore, I, as Governor of Texas, in 
accord with the purposes of the Congress 
and the President of the United States, do 
call upon all officials and agencies of the 
State of Texas and upon all citizens and 
residents to observe the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial and to do honor to his memory 
by activities commemorative of the achieve- 
ments of this genius of statecraft. 


And out of it has 
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- In official recognition whereof, I hereby 
affix my signature this 9th day of January 
1957. 
5 ALLAN SHIVERS, 

Governor of Texas. 


= Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. President, I desire to express 
my deep appreciation for the fine, worth- 
while, and constructive service rendered 
by my able colleague, the senior Senator 
from the State of South Dakota [Mr. 
MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the majority 
leader very much indeed. As Chairman 
of the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission, which is charged with the 
presentation of this program, I may say 
that we are deeply grateful for the very 
interesting, illuminating, and historical 
background presented by the majority 
leader. 

Speaking on my own behalf, I suppose 
if this body were to nominate for itself 
currently a team to represent the philos- 
ophies of Thomas Jefferson and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, we would unanimously 
vote for the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNnow.Lanp]. They have 
demonstrated the same capaciy, when 
the chips are down, to speak for the 
country, Congress, and the Senate, re- 
gardless of party. I think it is the great- 
est demonstration of the patriotism 
which on occasions brought Hamilton 
and Jefferson directly together. 

Mr. President, at this time it is my 
privilege to recognize the spokesman for 
the other party of the fine and sturdy 
team, the distinguished minority leader 
of the Senate, and my good friend from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I, 
too, am glad to join in paying commem- 
orative tribute to Alexander Hamilton 
and, through him, to the Constitution 
which played such an important part in 
helping to form the Government of his 
generation. While Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son may have divided on matters of pub- 
lic policy, they had a great common de- 
votion to the struggle for independence 
and for the creation of a lasting and en- 
during form of government to pass on 
to future generations of Americans. 

Throughout our history there have 
come down to us stories of the differ- 
ences between Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson. And yet I cannot 
help but agree with the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota that per- 
haps when the final chapters of history 
are written we may find that these two 
great Americans, and the man whom 
they served, George Washington, did not 
differ so much as some have been led to 
believe. As a matter of fact, I think 
each of those men strengthened the 
others. In human existence, no person 
is infallible; and the very strength of a 
free government is that honest men may 
differ in their viewpoints, and by that 
very difference may strengthen the cause 
in which they both believe, and tend, at 
the same time, to iron out the points of 
view of the other men, which might, in 
effect, produce a weakness in the cause 
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which he seeks to represent. The fact 
that we had these- two great, strong 
characters, along with their colleagues, 
did much to lay a firm and sound foun- 
dation for the infant republic which 
was then the United States of America. 

The particular subject to which the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota has assigned a few brief remarks on 
the part of the majority leader and the 
minority leader relates particularly to 
the institution of the Congress of the 
United States. The Congress is, of 
course, one-third of the whole Federal 
structure. In the very great wisdom of 
the men who founded the Republic, 
recognizing the danger of the concen- 
tration of power in any single individual, 
they created three great coordinate 
branches of the Government, and in the 
Constitution they happened to name the 
three branches in this order: the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial. 
Whether there was special significance 
in naming the legislative branch first, I 
shall not now dwell upon. But certainly 
it was created as a coordinate arm of the 
Government, and it was meant to remain 
just that. 

Of course, the founders of our republic 
were equally concerned that the Federal 
Government should not itself assume or 
usurp too much power, and therefore 
made the Federal Government one of 
limited or specified powers, and reserved 
to the States or to the people thereof ail 
other powers. But I believe that this 
great Federal structure of ours could 
never have existed without the spirit of 
compromise which existed in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and the willingness 
to find a way whereby to bring together 


conflicting views of the large and small. 


States of the Union, and the various 
points of view which were represented. 

This was worked out in the peculiar 
compromise dealing with the establish- 
ment of the House of Representatives on 
the basis of population, and the Senate 
of the United State, constituted as it is 
to this day, with each of the States, large 
or small, having equal representation. It 
was that compromise which made it pos- 
sible for the Union to be created, and 
which has enabled it to survive to this 
very day. 

It is interesting to note, I believe, that 
of all the sections of the Constitution of 
the United States, the one section which 
cannot be amended is that which relates 
to the Senate of the United States. It 
provides that no State can be deprived 
of equal representation in. the Senate 
without its own consent, which I think 
demonstrates that the framers of the 
Constitution -were entering into an 
eternal compact, an act of faith, with 
their fellows in the other States of the 
Union. They did not want, even by a 
two-thirds vote of each House of Con- 
gress, or even by a three-fourths vote 
of ratification by the several States of 
the Union, any amendment which would 
deprive any State of equal representa- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. 
Although from time to time various at- 
tacks have been made against. the insti- 
tution of the Senate, I do not. believe 
there is any Member of this body, or any 
thoughtful citizen elsewhere, who, even 
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though this were an amendable section, 


would tamper with the principle of equal. 


representation of the several States. 

I conclude by paying my tribute to the 
outstanding work which has been done 
by the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt], who has headed 
the Bicentennial Commission. I think 


it is a good thing, in the troubles we have 


today, to reflect upon the problems and 
aspirations of our forebears, and upon 
the great institutions which they estab- 
lished and which have been handed 
down to us. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a copy of the procla- 
mation which was issued by the Gov- 
ernor of California relative to the Bi- 
centennial Commission and the work of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the proclamation may þe 
printed in the RECORD. 

The proclamation is as follows: 

A PROCLAMATION, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


On January 11, 1757, Alexander Hamilton 
was born in the British West Indies. Two 
hundred years later his teachings and politi- 
cal philosophies represent a major factor in 
our present-day Government. During this 
bicentennial of his birth it is well for us to 
note his ambitions, which were fired by a de- 
sire to see that our union was strong. Be- 
tween the time of the signing of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and its adoption 
great partisan conflicts arose that might well 
have doomed our right for self-government. 

Into those conflicts stepped Alexander 
Hamilton, a man destined to be the main- 
spring of the Constitutional Convention; a 
man who carried a vision of a great Federal 
Republic that would stretch from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico; and a man who worked tire- 
lessly to give a firm foundation to the growth 
of such a republic. 

Engrossed as he was in home affairs, he was 
nevertheless a deep student of foreign rela- 
tions, and advocated a position of neutrality 
on the part of the American Government 
with regard to the difficulties of nations. Of 
equal importance was the personality of this 
man of imagination. He was not popular, 
nor did he strive after popularity, but his 
memory and achievements are imperishable. 
He lived for the public good. Eloquent and 
refined, able and brilliant, the embodiment of 
integrity, devotion, and courage, he left as 
deep a mark upon political institutions as 
any other statesman the United States has 
produced. 

Therefore I, Goodwin J. Knight, Governor 
of California, do hereby designate the year 
commencing January 11, 1957, as the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial, and do urge my 
fellow Californians to join in observances 
designated to demonstrate our gratitude and 
obligation to Alexander Hamilton. ; 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of California to be affixed this 7th day of 
January A. D. 1957. 

[SEAL] GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, 

; Governor. 

_ Attest: 

i FRANK M. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], who is unavoidably de- 
tained this morning, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
proclamation .relating to the ceremonies 
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in connection with the Alexander Ham- 
ilton -Bicentennial, issued by His Excel-. 
lency Lane Dwinell, Governor of the 
State of New Hampshire. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATE oF NEw HAMPSHIRE—-A PROCLAMATION: 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 


Whereas in these times when so many sac- 
rifices are being made for freedom and liberty 
throughout the world; and 

Whereas we enjoy freedom and a form of 
government that is the envy and goal of 
many nations in their struggles today; and 

Whereas this gives us more reason for 
being grateful for the farsightedness of our 
forefathers in their deliberations and deci- 
sions when in the act of laying the founda- 
tion of our Nation and Constitution; and 

Whereas Alexander Hamilton’s contribu- 
tions to the formation of the Union and the 
establishment of the Government of the 
United States were indispensable. 

Now, therefore, I, Lane Dwinell, Governor 
of New Hampshire, urge the citizens of New 
Hampshire to observe the year commencing 
January 11, 1957, as the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial, and to do honor to his memory 
during the period with appropriate activities 
and ceremonies commemorative of his inspir- 
ing role in our national life. 

Given at the executive chambers in Con- 
cord on this 10th day of December 1956, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 181st. 

[SEAL] LANE DWINELL, 

Governor. 
Attest: - 
EnocH D. FULLER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD a proclamation issued by the 
Governor of Alabama, the Honorable 
James E. Folsom, proclaiming the year 
beginning January 11, 1957, as the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial in the State 
of Alabama. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
ALABAMA 


Whereas President Eisenhower, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1956, designated the year begin- 
ning January 11, 1957, as the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Bicentennial; and ; 

Whereas this great patriot and leader of 
our early history was foremost among. those 
who . recognized the weaknesses innate in 
the Confederation, and fought strongly to 
bring the Colonies into a union of States 
with a stronger Central or Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas under Washington, as the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, he wrote many 
reports which greatly influenced the ad- 
ministrative organization of the new Gov- 
ernment, and advocated many doctrines 
which later, through judicial interpretation, 
gave great strength to the Union of the 
States; and 

Whereas Alabama is historically linked 
with Hamilton in that his slayer was cap- 
tured in Washington County, Ala., on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1807, and returned to Virginia to 
be tried for treason; 

Now, therefore, on this 138th anniversary 
of our admittance into the Union, for which 
Hamilton fought so hard and contributed 
so much, I, James E. Folsom, Governor of 
Alabama, join with the President and the 
Governors of the other States in proclaim- 
ing the year beginning January 11, 1957, 
as the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial and 
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do request that the schools and patriotic 
organizations of our State do honor to his 
memory during this period with appropriate 
activities and ceremonies commemorative cf 
his inspiring role in our national life. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and have caused the great seal 
of the State of Alabama to be affixed at the 
capitol in the city of Montgomery, on this 
the 3d day of December 1956. 

JAMES E. FOLSOM, 


Attest: Governor. 
MARY TEXAS HURT GARNER, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the ReEcorD a proclama- 
tion issued by the Governor of Indiana 
in connection with the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Bicentennial which began on Jan- 
uary 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATE OF INDIANA, 


A PROCLAMATION: ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
BICENTENNIAL 


To all to whom these presents may come, 
greeting: 

Whereas, 169 years ago, on Monday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, the Constitution of the 
United States was signed by the Founding 
Fathers, and a crucial 9-month campaign for 
its adoption was begun; and as we celebrate 
that momentous event, it is fitting that we 
take notice of Alexander Hamilton, who, at 
the age of 30, was recognized as one of the 
principal architects and leaders of the move- 
ment for a “more perfect Union” of the 
States; and 

Whereas, 5 years earlier Hamilton’s imagi- 
nation had shown him the noble and mag- 
nificent prospect of a great Federal Republic, 
closely linked in the pursuit of a common 
interest, tranquil and prosperous at home, 
and respected abroad; and his vision, to- 
gether with that of other patriots, brought 
forth the United States of America under 
the Constitution; and 

Whereas, the opportunity has now come to 
our generation to demonstrate our gratitude 
and our obligation to Alexander Hamilton by 
a fitting celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of his birth—a happy opportunity for all of 
us to think afresh of his sincere efforts and 
inspiring leadership in the work of the men 
who laid the foundations, raised the struc- 
ture, and built the sustaining traditions of 
the Government of the United States; 

Now, therefore, I, George N. Craig, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Indiana, do hereby pro- 
claim the year beginning January 11, 1957, to 
be Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial in In- 
diana, and urge all citizens to honor his 
memory during that period with appropriate 
activities and ceremonies commemorative of 
his inspiring role in our national life. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of Indiana, at the Capitol, 
in the city of Indianapolis, this 2d day of 
January 1957. 

GEORGE N. CRAIG, 
Governor of Indiana. 
FRANK A. LENNING, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. HOLLAND], who is absent 
from the Senate today on official busi- 
ness in Florida, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the REC- 
ORD, a proclamation issued by the Gov- 
ernor of Florida, the Honorable LeRoy 
Collins, proclaiming the year commenc- 
ing January 11, 1957, as Alexander Ham- 
ilton Bicentennial in Florida, and calling 
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upon the citizens of Florida, and par- 
ticularly on the institutions of higher 
learning, the schools and the organiza- 
tions devoted to historical endeavors, to 
mark the year with appropriate observ- 
ance. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF FLORIDA. 

Whereas on September 17, 1956, the Pres- 
ident of the United States issued a procla- 
mation urging that the year commencing 
January 11, 1957, be observed as the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial in order to do 
honor to the memory of this patriot, and 

Whereas although the State of Florida was 
not a possession of the United States of 
America until 1821, when the treaty of pur- 
chase of Florida from Spain was signed by 
the Senate of the United States of America, 
and had no part, as a State, in the forma- 
tion of our Nation, since that date the 
people of Florida have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of independence resulting from the 
American Revolution and the privileges in- 
herent in the Constitution of the United 
Svates of America and thereby are indebted 
to Alexander Hamilton and other leaders of 
our Nation during its formative years; 

Now, therefore, I, LeRoy Collins, by virtue 
of the authority vested in me as Governor 
of the State of Florida, do hereby proclaim 
the year commencing January 11, 1957, as 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial in Florida, 
and call upon the citizens of this State, and 
particularly on the institutions of higher 
learning, the schools and the organizations 
devoted to historical endeavors, to mark the 
year with appropriate observance. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Florida to be affixed at Tallahassee, the 
capital, this 24th day of October A. D. 1956. 

LEROY COLLINS, 
Governor, 

Attest: 

R. A. GRAY, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that an appointment makes it im- 
possible for me to remain longer in the 
Chamber during these ceremonies. 

I wish to join in what has been said 
by the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished minority leader. 

I should like to have made a part of 
the Recorp of these proceedings a 
proclamation issued by the Governor of 
the State of Utah, in which some of the 
virtues of the great American constitu- 
tionalist are set forth. I join in the 
sentiments expressed in the proclama- 
tion, and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF UTAH 


It has been truthfully said that the United 
States Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man. Great as it is, 
however, it was ratified only after the states- 
men of the Revolutionary era joined together 
to overcome the hostility toward it. 

Prominent among those who led the fight 
for ratification was Alexander Hamilton, 
whose two-hundredth anniversary will be 
observed next month. Not a popular man, 
Hamilton was, nevertheless, one of the out- 
standing leaders of his time. One biographi- 
cal sketch describes him as follows: 

“Eloquent and refined, able and brilliant, 
the embodiment of devotion, integrity, and 
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courage, he left as deep a mark upon political 
institutions as any other statesman the 
United States has produced.” 

As a young man in his early twenties, 
Hamilton won distinction as an officer in the 
Continental Army and served for a time as 
aide-de-camp to General Washington. After 
the Revolutionary War, he was effective in 
spearheading the drive to call the conven- 
tion in Philadelphia to form a Federal Con- 
stitution. He later became first Secretary 
of the Treasury and did a masterful job in 
bringing order out of the fiscal chaos the 
Nation’s finances were in. 

It is appropriate that honor be paid Alex- 
ander Hamilton for the great contributions 
he made to his Nation. Accordingly, I am 
joining with the President of the United 
States and other Governors in proclaiming 
the year beginning January 11, 1957, as Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial and I urge the 
people of Utah to do honor to his memory 
during the period with appropriate activities 
and ceremonies as a tribute to his inspiring 
role in our national life. 

In testimony whereof, I have set my hand 
and caused the seal of the State of Utah to 
be affixed. 

Done in Salt Lake City, Utah, this 27th 
day of December 1956. 

[SEAL ] J. Bracken Leg, 

Governor of Utah. 
/s/ LaMont F. TORONTO, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, in honor 
of the occasion we are celebrating today, 
the bicentennial of the birth of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, I ask unanimous consent 
that a proclamation issued by the Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota on January 4, 
1957, be printed in the RECORD. 

Governor Brunsdale, in his well- 
chosen remarks, calls attention to the 
remarkable service performed for this 
Nation by this great American patriot, 
one of the Founding Fathers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas January 11, 1957, will mark the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton, American patriot, statesman, and 
soldier; and 

Whereas he served his country well and 
honorably throughout his life—during the 
Revolutionary War as aide-de-camp and mili- 
tary secretary to General Washington, as 
commander of the American columns in the 
final assault on Yorktown, and later, as 
major general and senior officer of the Army; 
in the Continental Congress, in the An- 
napolis Convention of 1786, which led to 
the momentous meeting in Philadelphia the 
following year, in which meeting in 1787, 
at the age of only 30, he was recognized as 
one of the prineipal architects and leaders 
of the movement for “a more perfect union” 
of the States, and through his imagination 
and vision, together with the wisdom of other 
patriots, they brought forth the United 
States of America under the Constitution; 
and 

Whereas during the succeeding months he 
was untiring in his efforts to secure ac- 
ceptance of the Constitution by the States, 
and subsequently served as the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under the new Gov- 
ernment, which proved him to be one of the 
boldest and most far-sighted of the founders 
of our Nation; and 

Whereas the opportunity has now come 
to our generation to demonstrate our grati- 
tude to Alexander Hamilton by a fitting ob- 
servance of the bicentennial anniversary of 
his birth and his sincere efforts and inspiring 
leadership in the work of men who laid the 
foundations, raised the structure, and built 
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the sustaining traditions of the Government 
of the United States: 

Now, therefore, I, Norman Brunsdale, Gov- 
ernor of the State of North Dakota, do hereby 
urge all officials and agencies of State gov- 
ernment, and do call upon all citizens of 
North Dakota, to observe the year com- 
mencing January 11, 1957, as the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial, and to do honor to 
his memory during that period with appro- 
priate exercises and ceremonies commem- 
orative of his inspiring role in our national 
life. 

And I hereby direct that on January 11, 
1957, the flag of the United States be appro- 
priately displayed on all State, county, and 
local government buildings in North Dakota. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of North Dakota here in my 
office in the State Capitol, at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., this 4th day of January 1957. 

NORMAN BRUNSDALE, 
Governor. 


Attest: 
Bren MEIER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I also 
wish to associate myself with the well- 
chosen remarks made on the floor to- 
day, as well as with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Governor of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, at the 
outset let me congratulate and commend 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt] for his fine services in the 
observation of this anniversary. It is 
entirely fitting and proper that we take 
a little time from our busy day to reflect 
for a moment on the life and the work of 
one of the Founding Fathers of our great 
Republic. Last January we celebrated 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton. He was but 30 
years old when the Constitution was 
signed on September 17, 1787, but history 
records that he played an important part 
first in the drafting and then in reaching 
an accord in the Convention on the 
terms, and still later in securing the ap- 
proval of the States in obtaining ratifica- 
tion of that great document by the sev- 
eral States. 

Hamilton had a profound respect and 
admiration for the immortal George 
Washington and he rendered valiant 
service to that beloved first citizen of cur 
country as his aide-de-camp in the Revo- 
lutionary War, in the deliberations in the 
Continental Congress and later in the 
Constitutional Convention and, more im- 
portantly, as the first Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Of all of the outstanding men of that 
time, perhaps it can be truthfully said 
of Hamilton that he was the strongest 
advocate of a strong judiciary and he, 
more than any other, is entitled to the 
credit of conferring upon the Supreme 
Court the right to rule on the constitu- 
tionality of the laws enacted by the Con- 
gress, and in this fashion to safeguard 
the rights of minorities. 

Hamilton carved for himself a peculiar 
place in the first Cabinet of the United 
States and, indeed, he was often referred 
to as the prime minister of the new Re- 
public. He used all of the great power 
and authority placed in his hands by the 
Father of our County in laying a firm 
foundation for a strong fiscal policy for 
our country. 
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While Secretary of the Treasury he 
closed a report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1790 with these prophetic 
words: 

Persuaded, as the Secretary is, that the 
proper funding of the present debt will 
render it a national blessing, yet he is so far 
from acceding to the position, in the latitude 
in which it is sometimes laid down, that 
“public debts are public benefits”—a position 
inviting to prodigality and liable to danger- 
ous abuse—that he ardently wishes to see it 
incorporated as a fundamental maxim in 
the system of public credit of the United 
States, that the creation of debt should al- 
ways be accompanied with the means of 
extinguishment. 


Mr. President, on November 14 last, 
the Honorable Milward L. Simpson, Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming, the State which my 
distinguished colleague who is presently 
presiding over the Senate and I have 
the honor to represent, issued a procla- 
mation calling upon all the citizens of 
Wyoming to observe this year as the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the REcorpD a copy 
of Governor Simpson’s proclamation. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas Monday, September 17, 1956, was 
the 169th anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas Alexander Hamilton’s contribu- 
tions to the formation of the Union and the 
establishment of the Government of the 
United States were indispensable; he was 
the mainspring in bringing on the Consti- 
tutional Convention, a powerful leader in 
getting the Constitution ratified and the 
Federalist, mostly by Hamilton, remains the 
classic exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the year commencing January 11, 
1857, marks the 200th anniversary of Ham- 
ilton’s birth; 

Now, therefore, I, Mitward L. Simpson, 
Governor of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
call upon all citizens of Wyoming to ob- 
serve the year commencing January 11, 1957, 
as the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Wyoming to be affixed this 14th day 
of November 1956. 

[SEAL] MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 

Governor of Wyoming. 

Attest: 

EVERETT T. COPENHAVER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before 
proceeding further, I should like to 
ask the Chair to recognize a very dis- 
tinguished Member of our body—a very 
modest Member of it—who agreed to 
participate in this program only after 
considerable persuasion by the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

We have in our midst a Member of 
the Senate who, although it cannot be 
said of him that he was here when the 
Union was founded, nevertheless he 
has been in Congress ever since his State 
became a member of the Union. The 
latter is a pretty close facsimile of the 
former. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HaypEN] came to Congress 
at the same time Arizona was admitted 
to the Union. He is the oldest Mem- 
ber of the Senate in point of service. I 
would appreciate it, therefore, if the 
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Chair would now recognize the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, with 
entire approval I read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the following proclama- 
tion issued by the Governor of Arizona 
on December 28, 1956: 

PROCLAMATION: ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
BICENTENNIAL 

Whereas the 84th Congress established a 
commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, one of the leaders of our Nation in the 
crucial days preceding and following the 
adoption of our Constitution; and 

Whereas his vision, together with that of 
other great leaders, brought forth the United 
States of America under the Constitution; 
and 

Whereas it is fitting that we take note of 
the inspiring leadership of the men who laid 
the foundation of the Government of these 
United States, 

Now, therefore, I, Ernest W. McFarland, 
Governor of the State of Arizona, in accord- 
ance with the purposes of the National Con- 
gress, do hereby designate and proclaim the 
year commencing January 11, 1957, as Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial and urge the 
citizens of our State to join in ceremonies 
commemorative of this great American. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Arizona to be affixed at Phoenix, the capi- 
tal, this 28th day of December 1956. 

[SEAL] ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, » 

Governor. 

Attest: 

WESLEY BOLIN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it is 
true, as Governor McFarland has stated, 
that the vision and leadership of Alex- 
ander Hamilton contributed greatly to 
the making and adoption of a Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America 
which established a form of government 
that has endured without material 
change in its concept for 168 years. 

The chief reason for its enduring 
strength is the equitable and practical 
division of power among its three 
branches. In my time I have seen seri- 
ous efforts made by each branch to gain 
more power, but whatever success was 
attained was only temporary. As a 
member of the legislative branch, I have 
served during the administrations of 
eight Presidents, but never under any 
one of them. The Bible says “Put not 
your trust in kings,” and I have yet to 
see anyone in either branch of the Con- 
gress gain any fame or permanent suc- 
cess by being subservient to a President. 

Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jef- 
ferson were both aware that a majority 
vote determined legislative policies in the 
British Parliament. Each of them must 
have assumed that congressional majori- 
ties should be obtained in the United 
States by political contests between two 
great parties, as was the case in Great 
Britain. There is no evidence that 
either of them gave thought to the device 
now known as proportionate representa- 
tion, which now plagues the governments 
of so many modern attempts at 
democracy. i 

Thomas Jefferson said that there 
should be “general education to enable 
every man to judge for himself what will 
secure his own freedom,” and Hamilton 
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had sound reasons for his fear that a 
stable government could not be main- 
tained if subject to the passions and 
whims of an ignorant majority. Each 
of them greatly influenced the adoption 
of the final form of the Government un- 
der which we live, but credit must go 
to Hamilton for giving it the strength 
to endure for more than a century and 
a half. 

To each of them it was fundamental 
that whoever received the most votes 
should be chosen to perform for a limited 
time the functions of the office to which 
he was elected. He is granted tem- 
porary authority to carry out the will 
of the people as expressed at the ballot 
box. 

This is why for more than 150 years 
American elections have been a contest 
between two major political parties. 
Third parties have sometimes caused 
candidates to be elected who did not re- 
ceive a majority of all votes cast. This 
was true of Abraham Lincoln and Wood- 
row Wilson, but all agree that they were 
great Presidents. 

It was unstable parliamentary govern- 
ments in Western Europe caused by the 
recognition of minority groups under 
proportional representation which cre- 
ated the demand for a strong man that 
made it easy for Hitler and Mussolini 
to wipe out every vestige of democracy. 

Much as we despise fascism, even more 
so must we loathe and detest the Com- 
munist governments in this world which 
give their people no choice of candi- 
dates; where there is but a single party, 
where a vote of “yes” is a meaningless 
gesture, where a vote in protest is 
fraught with danger to the individual 
voter. 

I have been in the Congress since 1912, 
and as the years have passed I have 
gained greater respect for those who de- 
signed the democracy we now enjoy. 
I am grateful that there were men of 
great ability like Alexander Hamilton 
who had time to think; time to find out 
why all previous attempts at government 
by the people had degenerated into rule 
by one man and time to design a form 
of government which has brought en- 
during freedom to the American people. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my deep appreciation to my cher- 
ished friend from Arizona for his par- 
ticipation in the program. I assure him 
that the outstanding address he has just 
delivered more than rewards me for the 
patient persuasion required to induce 
him to participate in the program. 

Mr. President, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into, it was 
decided that, as chairman of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Commission, I should 
yield time to Senators who wish to par- 
ticipate in the celebration, and to divide 
the program into two parts this morn- 
ing, because this is the 168th anniversary 
of Congress and also the 200th birthday 
anniversary of Alexander Hamilton. 

The speeches up to now have been de- 
voted largely to the fact that this is the 
168th anniversary of Congress. It is a 
sort of birthday salute to ourselves. 

I should like to have the Chair now 
recognize Members of the Senate who 
are also members of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Commission, only one of whom, un- 
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happily, is unable to be present on the 
fioor at this time. Another Member, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
has arranged to have the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MonroneEy] place his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Therefore, if the Presiding Officer will 
be good enough to recognize the Senator 
from Oklahoma, the Senator will place 
in the Recor the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, a member of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Commission. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Commission 
affords me the opportunity to insert in 
the Recorp, in behalf of the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. HENNINGS], a treatise 
dealing with the greatness of Alexander 
Hamilton, particularly with respect to 
his defense of the freedom of the press 
and the work he did to build up that 
great freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at this point the 
statement prepared by the Senator from 
Missouri, and also, at his request, the 
proclamation issued by the Governor of 
Missouri. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and proclamation were ordered to 
be printed in the REecorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


I am indeed pleased to take part. in the 
Senate’s commemoration of the 168th birth- 
day of the Congress of the United States. 
This is an event of which we should natu- 
rally take cognizance. 

The Congress of the United States, and 
especially the Senate, are almost, if not 
quite, unique in the history of representative 
government. Not only does the Government 
of the United States represent the first suc- 
cessful application of the Federal principles 
of dual sovereignty of State and Nation, but 
it has always been aimed at the closest thing 
to perfection that the human mind and 
effort can achieve. 

I am also pleased that the suggestion that 
the two Houses of Congress commemorating 
their anniversary came from the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission of which 
I am a member on the part of the Senate. 
I am happy to serve in this capacity. 

Some of our fellow Democrats across the 
country who have their knowledge of Ham- 
ilton at second hand might be reluctant to 
speak praise of Hamilton. I suppose in the 
main they have not forgiven him for being 
a political opponent of Thomas Jefferson. 
Most of them, no doubt, think of him only 
as the first Secretary of the Treasury who 
established a public credit where none ex- 
isted thus providing “the steam for the 
boiler” of the new Nation. 

But Hamilton did not devote all of his 
energies to fiscal affairs. To those of us 
familiar with the history of civil liberty, 
Hamilton’s contributions to the freedom of 
the press is unrivaled, 

In 1775, as a young patriot of 18, he was 
a stanch believer in law and order. When 
Capt. Isaac Sears led a number of horsemen 
from New England into New York City and 
raided the shop of the notorious Tory ed- 
itor, James Rivington, Hamilton reacted im- 
mediately. He wrote to John Jay, a Mem- 
ber of Congress, protesting this mob violence, 
and this in the heat of public passion. 

Hamilton’s most enduring contribution. to 
civil liberty is found in the area of freedom 
of the press. The result of the Croswell case 
was to change the law of libel in this coun- 
try. From the common-law notion of “the 
greater the truth, the greater the libel” it 
has been changed to the doctrine that truth 
may be published with good motives and 
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justifiable ends, even though it reflect on 
government, magistrates, or private persons. 

Harry Croswell, publisher of the Hudson, 
N. Y., Wasp and an wunreconstructed Fed- 
eralist, made the scurrilous charge in his 
paper that Jefferson had paid James T. Cal- 
lendar, erstwhile Jeffersonian journalist and 
victim of the Sedition Act who went over 
to the opposition, for calling Washington a 
traitor, robber, and perjurer, and for attack- 
ing Adams as an incendiary. He was prose- 
cuted for seditious libel. Chief Justice Lewis, 
a Jeffersonian, charged the jury, at the trial 
on the circuit in July 1803, to confine them- 
selves to the fact of publication, and ruled 
that the truth could not be given in evidence. 

Croswell’s counsel happened to be Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who moved for a new trial 
in the State supreme court. Hamilton’s 
argument on the motion was careful and 
reasoned, one of the last of his career. While 
condemning “this spirit of abuse and cal- 
umny as the pest of society” he contended 
“for the liberty of publishing truth, with 
good motives and justifiable ends, even 
though it reflect on government, magistrates, 
or private persons,’ For this insistence on 
good motives, there was no support whatso- 
ever at common law, and Hamilton deserves 
credit as a notable legal innovator. In his 
opinion, a judge, appointed by the executive, 
was not as objective as a jury chosen by lot, 
and the latter should have power to decide 
the issue in libel. In 1805 a revised libel bill 
passed the New York Legislature and incor- 
porated the Hamiltonian formula about good 
motives and justifiable ends. Hamilton’s 
principle embodied in the act of 1805 was in- 
corporated into the State constitutions of 
1821 and 1846 and serves as a source and 
model for the press guaranties in many of 
our present-day State constitutions. 

A contemporary political opponent of Ham- 
ilton, who became justice and then chief 
justice of the highest court in the State of 
New York, had this to say about Hamilton: 

“Alexander Hamilton was the greatest man 
this country ever produced. I knew him well. 
I was in situations often to observe and study 
him. I saw him at the bar and at home. 
He argued cases before me while I sat as 
judge on the bench. Webster has done the 
same. In power of reasoning Hamilton was 
the equal of Webster; and more than this 
can be said of no man, In creative power 
Hamilton was infinitely Webster’s superior. 
* * * It was he, more than any other man, 
who thought out the Constitution of the 
United States and the details of the Govern- 
ment of the Union; and, out of the chaos 
that existed after the Revolution, raised a 
fabric every part of which is instinct with 
his thought. I can truly say that hundreds 
of politicians and statesmen of the day get 
both the web and the woof of their thoughts 
from Hamilton’s brains. He, more than any 
other man, did the thinking of the time.” 


The proclamation issued by the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri is as follows: 


Whereas January 11, 1957, marks the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who, in addition to being the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was one of the prin- 
cipal architects and leaders in the establish- 
ment of the United States of America. He 
favored westward expansion, and as early as 
1782 foresaw the noble and magnificent pros- 
pect of a great Federal Republic extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and 6 years 
later, as chairman of a committee of the 
Continental Congress, reported out a resolu- 
tion for the free navigation of the Mississippi 
River; and 

Whereas it is particularly appropriate in 
the year of his 200th anniversary to honor 
this inspiring leader, soldier, and statesman: 

Now, therefore, I, Phil M. Donnelly, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Missouri, do hereby pro- 
claim the year commencing January 11, 1957, 


1957 


as the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial in 
Missouri, and request all citizens of this State 
to join in honoring the memory of this great 
statesman with appropriate ceremonies and 
commemorative activities during the year. I 
also request that the flag of the United 
States be displayed from all public buildings 
throughout the State on January 11, 1957. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of Missouri, in the city of 
Jefferson, this 8d day of January 1957. 
[SEAL] PHIL M. DONNELLY, 
Governor. 
Attest: 
WALTER H. TOBERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 
WILL Davis, Chief Clerk. 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], who 
is necessarily absent from the Senate 
today, has asked me to have his state- 
ment on Alexander Hamilton printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at some point 
in these proceedings. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks of the senior 
Senator from New York be printed in 
the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR IVES 


As a member of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission, as an alumnus 
and trustee of Hamilton College, and as a 
New Yorker, I am indeed most happy to join 
in this tribute of the United States Senate 
to the memory of the youngest of the Found- 
ing Fathers of our Nation. 

It is highly appropriate that the Senators, 
busy as they are with the cares of the world 
today, should set aside an hour from their 
deliberations on the fioor of the Senate to 
recall the accomplishments of a man who 
played such a pivotal role in establishing our 
form of government. As the Government 
has endured, so has the memory of Hamilton, 
for he was a man devoted to the public 
service, and not for his own time alone. 

An example of this devotion is symbolized 
by an imposing bronze statue of Alexander 
Hamilton which stands today on the hill 
above Clinton, N. Y., directly in front of the 
chapel on the beautiful, tree-shaded campus 
of Hamilton College. I am proud to be so 
intimately associated with this institution 
of higher learning. The college was named 
for Alexander Hamilton. He was the first 
trustee of the Hamilton-Oneida Academy, 
established on that hill in 1793 for the edu- 
cation of the Oneida Indians, the academy 
becoming Hamilton College some 19 years 
later. 

Alexander Hamilton had many burdens 
during that year, 1793, in which the academy 
was founded. It was, for example, the year 
in which the British issued orders in council 
interfering with neutral shipping, as a result 
of which American vessels were seized and 
American seamen impressed and imprisoned. 
Indignation swept the country, and the Jef- 
fersonian Republicans proposed retaliation 
by cutting off trade with the United States 
in British ships. Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton, however, convinced 
Washington that such a drastic step, destroy- 
ing the infant Nation’s chief source of tariff 
revenue, would gravely impair the Nation’s 
credit. Hamilton was to be intimately in- 
volved in the ensuing events culminating in 
the Jay Treaty. Yet the year in which this 
and many other major issues occupied his 
attention was also the year in which Hamil- 
ton found time to concern himself about the 
education of Indians in the State of New 
York. 

Nor was this the first occasion when Ham- 
ilton had concerned himself with public 
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education in the midst of events which must 
have seemed vastly more urgent to him at 
the time. To cite another instance, I might 
mention the year 1787. That, of course, was 
the year in which Hamilton represented New 
York in the Philadelphia Convention, from 
which the Constitution of the United States 
emerged. But also, in that year, as a mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly, Hamilton 
sponsored legislation which established the 
University of the State of New York and 
changed the name of King’s College to Co- 
lumbia College. Hamilton became a regent 
of the State university and a trustee of 
Columbia. 

It was the following year, 1788, that Ham- 
ilton, in one of the greatest forensic achieve- 
ments of all time, obtained New York’s rati- 
fication of the Constitution in the face of 
odds which, at the outset of the State con- 
vention, were almost 3 to 1 against him. 
Though a sufficient number of States had 
already ratified, Hamilton’s astonishing one- 
man feat in winning a 30-27 vote for ratifi- 
cation from the hostile Poughkeepsie Con- 
vention closed the land bridge between New 
England and the States to the south, with- 
out which Federal union could not have 
been effective. 

Thus Hamilton, a remarkable man, born 
200 years ago last January 11, was truly a 
public servant. He is perhaps best remem- 
bered as a man who, through the Federalist 
Papers, and his speeches in the Poughkeepsie 
Convention, did so much to put our Constitu- 
tion into effect, and as a man who as our Na- 
tion’s first Secretary of the Treasury was such 
an outstanding success in placing the Na- 
tion’s finances on a sound and reputable basis. 
But I would like to feel, also, that his con- 
nection with three of the great educational 
institutions of my home State of New York, 
two of them large and one relatively small, 
will not pass unnoticed. For the generations 
which have enjoyed the benefits of higher 
education, due in part to his efforts, are as 
much a monument to Alexander Hamilton as 
the institutions of government he helped to 
found—or the figure in bronze which stands 
on College Hill. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
present a very distinguished member of 
the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission, and I should appreciate it 
if the Chair would recognize the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate is pausing in 
its work on this, its 168th birthday, to 
recall its beginnings and the roots from 
which it is sprung. The Senate in the 
First Congress broke new ground, 
planted good seed in fertile soil. Many 
of the more important precedents for 
our actions today go back to the be- 
ginning. 

Then, as now, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives dealt with 
matters of supreme importance. As a 
member, on the part of the Senate, of 
the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission, I should like to emphasize 
a primary aspect of Hamilton’s service 
to our country. 

This was the scope and inherent 
strength of his fiscal policies for estab- 
lishing and mobilizing the public credit, 
where none existed. That these policies 
were bottomed on a clear understanding 
of the nature and the roots of the public 
credit, as true today as it was then, will 
be the conclusion of anyone who reads 
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his great Reports on the Public Credit. 
These reports should be read today in 
the light of their own times and of ours. 

Honor and integrity in government 
was the inner core of Hamilton’s fiscal 
policy, as it must be of any good fiscal 
policy in any nation at any time. 

Hamilton has often been charged with 
the notion that “a public debt is a pub- 
lic blessing.” He himself called it a 
“pernicious doctrine.” In one place he 
said: 

Nothing can more interest the national 
credit and prosperity than a constant and 
systematic attention to husband all the 
means previously possessed for extinguish- 
ing the present debt, and to avoid, as much 
as possible, the incurring of any new debt. 


Again in Hamilton’s own words: 


There is no sentiment which can better 
deserve the serious attention of the legisla- 
tors of a country than the one expressed in 
the speech of the President, which indicates 
the danger to every government from the 
progressive accumulation of debt. A tend- 
ency to it is, perhaps, a natural disease of 
all governments; and it is not easy to con- 
ceive anything more likely than this to lead 
to great and convulsive revolutions of em- 
pire. 

On the one hand, the exigencies of a na- 
tion, creating new causes of expenditure, as 
well from its own, as from the ambition, 
rapacity, injustice, intemperance, and folly 
of other nations, proceed in increasing and 
rapid succession. On the other, there is a 
general propensity in those who administer 
the affairs of a government, founded in the 
constitution of man, to shift off the burden 
from the present to a future day—a pro- 
pensity which may be expected to be strong 
in proportion as the form of a state is pop- 
lars. Foss 

True patriotism and genuine policy can- 
not, it is respectfully presumed, be better 
demonstrated by those of the United States, 
at the present juncture, than by improving 
efficaciously, the very favorable situation in 
which they stand, for extinguishing, with 
reasonable celerity, the actual debt of the 
country, and for laying the foundation of a 
system which may shield posterity from 
the consequences of the usual improvidence 
and selfishness of its ancestors, and which, 
if possible, may give immortality to public 
credit. 


These observations are from Hamil- 
ton’s final or second report on the public 
credit in 1795. In that report he re- 
called that in his first report of January 
1790 he suggested the idea of “incorpo- 
rating as a fundamental maxim in the 
system of public credit of the United 
States, that the creation of debt should 
always be accompanied with the means 
of extinguishment; that this is the true 
secret for rendering public credit im- 
mortal, and that it is difficult to con- 
ceive a Situation in which there may not 
be an adherence to the maxim.” 

While all of us may wish Hamilton 
were here today, his wisdom and his 
knowledge of fiscal affairs of a nation 
can be read and understood by those who 
will take the time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at this 
point in my remarks the proclamation 
issued by Hon. Thomas B. Stanley, the 
Governor of Virginia, concerning the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
mission, 
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There being no objection, the proc- 
Jamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 

The name of Alexander Hamilton is inti- 
mately associated with the formative history 
of the United States, and his contributions to 
the adoption of the Constitution, as well as 
in many other phases of government, con- 
stitute a lasting memorial to his unusual 
abilities. 

The President of the United States has pro- 
claimed the year 1957 as the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial and called upon the 
citizens of all the 48 States to join in honor- 
ing the memory of this great American, on 
the 200th anniversary of his birth. 
` Recognizing his service to his country, in 
the Revolutionary War, in the Continental 
Congress and the Contitutional Convention, 
in behalf of the adoption of the Constitution, 
and as first Secretary of the Treasury, I join 
with the National Government in inviting the 
people of Virginia to share in this observance 
and tribute to Alexander Hamilton, a man 
of conscientious devotion to principles and 
philosophies which have been of vast in- 
fluence on the later development of his 
country. 

[SEAL] THOs. B. STANLEY, 

Governor, 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia for his re- 
marks, and also to convey to him what I 
know is the appreciation of the entire 
country that he has picked up where 
Alexander Hamilton left off by becoming 
the watchdog of the public treasury and 
being so wise an advocate of the protec- 
tion of the public debt. 

Mr. President, Alexander Hamilton 
also served in a military capacity. We 
have among us a distinguished Senator 
who himself has a distinguished military 
career as a general. I refer to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], 
who has done so much research in con- 
nection with the life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and I should like at this time to have 
the Chair recognize the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, first I wish to commend the 
chairman of the Commission and the 
members of it for giving us this very fine 
program. It has been a real inspiration 
to hear the remarks of the majority and 
minority leaders on the general affairs 
of our Government and the part taken 
therein by men like Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson. 

I was much impressed, Mr. President, 
by the remarks of the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. It would 
be well for all of us to read his statement 
very carefully. 

I was also greatly impressed with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] had to say with 
reference to Alexander Hamilton; and I 
think the suggestion of the senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] to 
the effect that the senior Senator from 
Virginia has really taken up where 
Alexander Hamilton left off, is very 
apropos. 
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Mr. President, we generally think of 
Alexander Hamilton as the great govern- 
mental financier and an outstanding 
field soldier. ` In addition, he was a great 
diplomat and a politician of outstanding 
ability. 

In the early 1790’s the people of south- 
western Pennsylvania, who used the 
grain grown in their fields in the making 
of whisky, rebelled against a tax imposed 
upon that commodity. These devout 
Scotch-Irish settlers had little money, 
but they were hard working and were 
rapidly building a strong and prosperous 
economy. The grain they raised on their 
farms was too bulky to carry over the 
mountains on pack horses, but if dis- 
tilled into whisky it could be easily trans- 
ported by that means to their market in 
the eastern part of the United States. 
They rebelled against the tax. They felt 
it was a tax imposed without their repre- 
sentation in Government. 

Many of the men in the Whisky Re- 
beliion were soldiers in the Army that 
fought for the independence of the Col- 
onies. One of the leaders of the insur- 
rection was David Bradford, a deputy 
attorney general of Pennsylvania, who 
lived in Washington, Pa. His home was 
used as a rendezvous on many occasions 
for the leaders of the insurrection. His 
home still stands on the main street of 
Washington, Pa. 

The uprising against the Government 
was so violent that 15,000 troops were 
calied to the colors to repress it. Presi- 
dent Washington took command. It is 
the first and only time in the American 
history that the President actually took 
command in the field. He went as far 
west as Bedford and the house in which 
he made his headquarters still stands in 
that prosperous Pennsylvania town. 

There was some fighting, burning of 
buildings, and destruction of property. 

Washington sent Alexander Hamilton 
as his personal representative to talk the 
niatter over with the insurrectionists. 
By his effort, the insurrection, which was 
the first real test of the strength of the 
Republic, was terminated. He seems to 
have been able to bring about compro- 
mises which satisfied the people and at 
the same time, upheld the prestige of 
the national authorities. 

Deputy Attorney General Bradford 
left Pennsylvania and for a long time 
was a resident of New Orleans. Many 
soldiers were left in the field. They were 
paid in hard money which was pretty 
generally distributed in the communities. 
This gave the settlers and former insur- 
rectionists money with which to pay 
their taxes. This was a part of Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s plan. 

Hamilton adopted the language of the 
soldiers, because he had served in the 
field very gallantly with them, and they 
had confidence in the promises he made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at this 
point in my remarks the proclamation 
issued by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Hon. George M. 
Leader. 
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There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
PROCLAMATION: ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICEN- 
TENNIAL YEAR, JANUARY 11, 1957 

Whereas January 11 marks the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Alexander Hamilton, 
one of the influential figures in the develop- 
ment of our Nation’s Government; and 

Whereas Alexander Hamilton, during his 
brief, yet active life, played a significant role 
in the Constitutional Convention, became 
one of the outstanding leaders in the battle 
for ratification of the Constitution and was 
the primary author of The Federalist, a 
classic exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas he served as first Secretary of 
the Treasury in the newly formed United 
States Government; 

Now therefore, I, George M. Leader, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
do hereby proclaim the year of 1957 to be 
the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial, and I 
urge my fellow citizens to take advantage of 
this opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with the life and career of this prominent 
American statesman. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, at the city of Harrisburg, this 
12th day of December, 1956, and of the Com- 
monwealth the 181st. 

GEORGE M. LEADER, 
Governor. 

HENRY E. HaRNER, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the contribution which has been 
made to this program by our friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is my pleasure now to yield to the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey, with whom I have had the privi- 
lege of being associated legislatively 
many times. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, before I begin my very 
brief remarks, I wish to join with my 
colleagues in expressing appreciation for 
the outstanding service which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. MunptT] has rendered in organizing 
the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission. 

I may say also that my remarks will 
deal with a little-known incident in the 
life of Hamilton. 

Since my early youth, I have been a 
great admirer of Alexander Hamilton 
and his era. His differences with 
Thomas Jefferson, both of whom were in 
Washington’s Cabinet, always seemed to 
me to constitute the background of the 
legitimate differences which developed 
into our great two-party system. Ihave 
always admired both of these great men, 
and I have always felt that both con- 
tributed enormously to the understand- 
ing of our Federal-State form of 
government. Certainly no more bril- 
liant contributions were ever made to 
our political philosophy than the Fed- 
eralist Papers to which Hamilton made 
such an outstanding contribution. 

From my early youth I have felt that 
the sad outcome of the duel with Aaron 
Burr was one of the great tragedies of 
our early history. 
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I take pride in the fact that I hold a 
law degree, and also an honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Columbia Univer- 
Sity, the successor of King’s College, 
where Hamilton had his undergraduate 
education. Hamilton was truly a Colum- 
bia graduate. 

Of course, from my standpoint and 
tradition, I am perhaps sad that Hamil- 
ton could not have been a fellow Prin- 
cetonian with James Madison. He did, 
however, contribute to Princeton’s his- 
tory. 

This is the incident I wish to relate, 
for it is probably not known by many 
persons. Hamilton was once respon- 
sible for the partial destruction of 
Princeton’s famed Nassau Hall, the bi- 
centennial of which was celebrated last 
year. Hamilton, who was in charge of 
an artillery brigade, had driven the 
British troops to seek refuge in Nassau 
Hall, so he directed his 4-pounders to 
open fire on that venerable building. So 
far aS we Princetonians are concerned, 
however, Hamilton has long since been 
pardoned for this offense, and also has 
been universally commended by all of 
us for what he did. 

What a truly great figure this young 
man was. He was an active participant 
in most of the crucial events of our 
country’s youth. He fought under 
Washington, and served him as his aide 
in the Revolution; he participated in the 
Constitutional Convention which re- 
trieved our experiment in liberty from 
the chaos of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion; he argued most effectively for the 
ratification of the Constitution; and he 
contributed greatly to the stability of 
the country and the Government as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in George Wash- 
ington’s Cabinet. Hamilton’s contribu- 
tions to the success of our Government 
under the new Constitution were out- 
standing and indispensable. 

Our great Nation and, in fact, the 
whole world will always honor and re- 
joice in the accomplishments of this 
great patriot. 

Mr. President, as a part of my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
the text of the proclamation issued by 
the Governor of my State of New Jersey 
in commemoration of the bicentennial 
of the birth of Alexander Hamilton. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 

Whereas this month we commemorate the 
date on which New Jersey ratified the Federal 
Constitution 167 years ago; and 

Whereas this is an appropriate occasion to 
recognize the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of one of the most brilliant architects of our 
more perfect union; and 

Whereas Alexander Hamilton came to New 
Jersey early in life and subsequently fought 
through the battles of Trenton, Princeton, 
and Monmouth; and 

Whereas Hamilton is credited with a lead- 
ing role in impressing upon the Nation the 
need for a strong central government and 
with distinguished service as the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and with the founding of 


Paterson, the first planned industrial city in 
the United States; 
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Now, therefore, I, Robert B. Meyner, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, do call upon 
all the officials of this State, and upon its 
citizens, to observe the year commencing 
January 11, 1957, as Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial with appropriate ceremonies 
recognizing his outstanding contributions to 
our national life. And I hereby direct that 
on January 11, 1957, the anniversary of Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s birth, the flag of the United 
States be displayed on all State buildings. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of New Jersey this 2d day of 
January 1957 and in the independence of 
the United States the 181st. 

[SEAL] ROBERT B. MEYNER, 

Governor. 
EDWARD J. PATTEN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the contribution which has 
been made on this occasion by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey. I am especially pleased that he 
has placed emphasis on the youth of 
Alexander Hamilton, I have always felt, 
in the progress of my work with the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
mission, and as I have necessarily pleas- 
urably been forced to learn more and 
more about Hamilton, that in some 
manner or other he breathed the spirit 
of youth into the young Republic in such 
fashion that, now that the United States 
has become the oldest of established rep- 
resentative governments, we still have 
remained the most youthful in spirit, in 
vision, in enthusiasm, and in zest. 

I am certain that Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s activities as a very young man have 
contributed to the continuing youth of 
this Republic. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will be the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I realize 
that Alexander Hamilton, who was born 
in 1757, was only 20 years old when he 
was participating with Washington in 
the Revolution in 1777. That was the 
year in which the famous 4-pounders 
were aimed at my beloved Nassau Hall. 
Twenty years was his age when he began 
his great operations; and much of the 
magnificent work which he accomplished 
was done in his twenties. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. President, now that we have heard 
about Alexander Hamilton from the 
vantage points of King’s College, Colum- 
bia, and Princeton, I think it would þe 
only appropriate if I yielded next to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, so that we can have the 
Harvard viewpoint in connection with 
the ceremony. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Dakota. Along with other 
Senators, I should like to express my ap- 
preciation of the work done by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] as 
chairman of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission. I know 
something about it because as his col- 
league on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I learned of the part he believes 
Congress should have in this bicenten- 
nial celebration, and I know of his efforts 
to make the celebration a success. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the only connection I know of that Har- 
vard can play in this celebration is that 
General Washington, under whom Alex- 
ander Hamilton fought and for whom he 
served later as a Cabinet member, took 
his oath of command under an elm tree 
in Cambridge, Mass. Unfortunately, 
that elm tree is no longer in existence, 
but I can truthfully say that I have a 
gavel made from it, as have many other 
persons. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is wonderful. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Alexander Hamilton lived a remarkably 
full life in a comparatively short number 
of years. His service to his country re- 
fiected his personal brilliance, his intel- 
lectual capacity, and his character. 

A man of clear ideas and convictions, 
his influence on the adoption of our Fed- 
eral Constitution was notable. His in- 
fluence on the future of our country, its 
stability and its financial responsibility, 
continues today. He insisted that the 
Government of our young country fulfill 
its promises to pay its debts. He estab- 
lished that as a firm principle of our 
youthful Government. That principle is 
maintained today as are many of his 
other fundamentals of fiscal policy. 

Alexander Hamilton had a quality 
which is so much needed at the present 
time, the quality of imagination and the 
conception of new ways of accomplish- 
ment. That is especially true with re- 
spect to the leadership which has come 
to us among the free nations of the world 
to obtain greater security and opportu- 
nity for peace in the world. 

Hamilton was one of the great men 
among the founders of our country. He 
was a man of great patriotism and vision. 

Massachusetts, through a proclama- 
tion issued October 15, 1956, by Governor 
Christian A. Herter, has recognized 
Hamilton’s leadership and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the proclamation be 
printed in the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Last September 17, President Eisenhower 
issued a proclamation reminding the Nation 
that 169 years prior, the Constitution of the 
United States was signed by the Founding 
Fathers, and a crucial 9-month campaign for 
its adoption was begun. As the President 
marked “Constitution Day,” he took special 
notice of Alexander Hamilton, who, at the 
age of 30, was recognized as one of the prin- 
cipal architects and leaders of the move- 
ment for “a more perfect Union” of the 
States. 

Five years before the notable date, Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, Hamilton’s imagination had 
shown him the noble and magnificent pros- 
pect of a great Federal Republic, closely 
linked in the pursuit of a common interest, 
tranquil and prosperous at home, and re- 
spected abroad. His vision, together with 
that of other patriots, brought forth the 
United States of America under the Consti- 
tution. 

Alexander Hamilton served his country 
well throughout his life—during the Revolu- 
tionary War as aide-de-camp and military 
secretary to General Washington, as com- 
mander of the American columns in the final 
assault on Yorktown, and, later, as major 
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general and senior officer of the Army; in 
the Continental Congress, in the Assembly of 
the State of New York, in the Annapolis Con- 
vention of 1786, which led to the momentous 
meeting in Pheladelphia the following year, 
and in that meeting in 1787 during which 
the Constitution was framed. During the 
succeeding months he was untiring in his 
efforts to secure acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion by the States, and his subsequent service 
as first Secretary of the Treasury under the 
new Government proved him to be one of 
the boldest and most far-sighted of the 
founders of our Nation. 

The opportunity has now come to our gen- 
eration to demonstrate our gratitude and our 
obligation to Alexander Hamilton by a fit- 
ting celebration of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth—a happy opportunity for 
all of us to think afresh of his sincere efforts 
and inspiring leadership in the work of the 
men who laid the foundations, raised the 
structure, and built the sustaining traditions 
of the Government of the United States. 

Now, therefore, I, Christian A. Herter, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, following the inspirational lead of 
President Eisenhower, do hereby call upon all 
citizens in Massachusetts to observe the year 
commencing January 11, 1957, as the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial and to do honor 
to his memory during the period with appro- 
priate activities and ceremonies commemo- 
rative cf his inspiring role in our national 
life. 

Given at the executive chamber in Boston, 
this 15th day of October, 1956, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the 181st. 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Governor. 
Epwarp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. MUNDT. I express appreciation 
for the splendid contribution which the 
Senator from Massachusetts has made to 
the program. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan has asked me to yield to him 
now, and Iam very happy to do so. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Dakota for yielding to me so that 
I also may pay tribute to one of Ameri- 
ca’s great former statesmen, Alexander 
Hamilton. 

I wish also to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota for 
his efforts in behalf, first, of the resolu- 
tion creating the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission, and second, 
for the work he has done as the chairman 
of the Commission. I know that the re- 
marks which are being made today by his 
colleagues are but a small token of their 
appreciation for the work which he has 
done in behalf of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bicentennial celebration. 

In these days when the American peo- 
ple, -and certainly the people all over 
the world, look to our system as prob- 
ably the ideal form of government 
compared with the types of governments 
in other countries, I wonder if it would 
not be well, in thinking about and in 
paying tribute to Alexander Hamilton, 
for us to stop and reflect that Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson pro- 
posed two different methods for the for- 
maticn of our Government. Thomas 
Jefferson had a deep conviction concern- 
ing the rights of the individual States. 

Alexander Hamilton, who had great vi- 
sion of the future, believed that ours 
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should be a National Government, and 
that there should be great concentra- 
tion of powers in the Central Govern- 
ment. If the views of Jefferson had been 
accepted in toto, I wonder whether our 
Government would have prospered and 
grown as much as it has. If most of the 
power had been left within the individual 
States, I wonder whether that arrange- 
ment would have hampered the growth 
of the United States. Mr. President, in 
reflecting upon the views of Alexander 
Hamilton, I wonder whether, if his views 
had been accepted in toto, we would have 
our present system of Government. 

But with the fusion of those two 
views—a procedure which certainly is 
symbolic of the procedure of our legis- 
lative branch of the Government, which 
is made up of compromise—we certainly 
have become the greatest Government in 
the world. 

Mr. President, today it is my honor 
to present to the Senate and to the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 
sion a proclamation by the Governor of 
Michigan, the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams. I should like to read a portion 
of the proclamation, which relates to the 
effect of the life of Alexander Hamilton 
upon the State of Michigan. I read now 
from the proclamation by Governor Wil- 
liams: 


Hamilton’s vision of a great Federal Re- 
public stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific was not realized in his lifetime, but 
his ambitious dream had a direct effect upon 
the history of Michigan. In 1794 when Ham- 
ilton was Secretary of the Treasury he was 
most anxious to avoid war with England, a 
conflict that then appeared imminent. He 
played a leading role in getting a minister off 
to London, in planning the contents of the 
treaty, and in supporting the agreement after 
it was concluded. 

The treaty of 1794 provided, in part, that 
the British evacuate the Northwest posts 
which they had occupied since 1783 in di- 
rect violation of the treaty of Paris ending 
the Revolutionary War. The British eva- 
cuated the posts, including those at Michili- 
mackinac and Detroit. This treaty, which 
was signed on November 19, 1794, represents 
what is perhaps the closest link between 
Michigan history and the life of Alexander 
Hamilton. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire proclamation be 
made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN—PROCLAMATION— ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL YEAR 


In the coming year Americans will þe 
celebrating the bicentennial anniversary of 
the birth of Alexander Hamilton, one of 
America’s most brilliant and controversial 
political leaders. 

Hamilton’s vision of a great Federal Re- 
public stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific was not realized in his lifetime, but 
his ambitious dream had a direct effect upon 
the history of Michigan. In 1794 when 
Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury he 
was most anxious to avoid war with Eng- 
land, a conflict that then appeared immi- 
nent. He played a leading role in getting 
a minister off to London, in planning the 
contents of the treaty, and in supporting the 
agreement after it was concluded. 

The Treaty of 1794 provided, in part, that 
the British evacuate the Northwest posts 
which they had occupied since 1783 in direct 
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violation of the Treaty of Paris ending the 
Revolutionary War. The British evacuated 
the posts, including those at Michilimackinac 
and Detroit. The treaty, which was signed 
on November 19, 1794, represents what is per- 
haps the closest link between Michigan his- 
tory and the life of Alexander Hamilton. 

Therefore I, G. Mennen Williams, Governor 
of the State of Michigan, do hereby proclaim 
the year beginning January 11, 1957, as Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Year in Mich- 
igan, and call upon all citizens to pay hom- 
age to one of the Nation’s most important 
early leaders, a man who helped to found the 
Republic and to sustain it in its early, 
trying years. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this 21st day of 
December 1956. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 
JAMES M. HARE, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for yielding to me. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate my friend, the Senator from 
Michigan, upon having emphasized the 
great spirit of American constructive 
compromise which motivated both Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson, and led them to fuse 
and merge their views, so as to develop 
the great working mechanism of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. Certainly the spirit of con- 
structive compromise, which has been 
repeated time and time and time again 
in American. history, is followed most 
frequently in the halls of Congress. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr: MUNDT. Iam happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
this occasion I am happy to join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to Alexander 
Hamilton, an outstanding American, and 
to the enduring services he rendered this 
Republic. I am sure we can well re- 
emphasize much of his philosophy of 
government in its application to the so- 
lution of many of the problems which 
confront us today. 

Mr. President, it was my good fortune 
to be in attendance in the National Capi- 
tal on February 22, at the annual award 
meeting of the American Good Govern- 
ment Society, when the George Wash- 
ington Award was presented to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. It was a real in- 
spiration to hear the pertinent addresses 
made on that occasion, and particularly 
to hear the very impressive message de- 
livered by the senior Senator from South 
Dakota. I wish to commend him for 
the very valuable contribution he has 
made to the cause of good government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcoRD a proclamation issued by the 
Honorable Robert E. Smylie, Governor 
of the State of Idaho. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATE OF IDAHO—PROCLAMATION 


This year, beginning January 11, 1957, we 
have the opportunity of paying tribute to 
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the memory of Alexander Hamilton, who, 
at the age of 30, was recognized as one of 
the principal architects and leaders of the 
movement for a more perfect Union. 

Alexander Hamilton served his country 
well throughout his life—during the Revo- 
lutionary War as aide-de-camp and military 
secretary to General Washington, as com- 
mander of the American columns in the 
final assault on Yorktown, and later as 
major general and senior officer of the Army; 
in the Continental Congress, in the Assem- 
bly of the State of New York, in the Anna- 
polis Convention of 1786 which led to the 
momentous meeting in Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing year, and in that meeting in 1787 
during which the Constitution was framed. 
During the succeeding months he was un- 
tiring in his efforts to secure acceptance of 
the Constitution by the States, and his sub- 
sequent service as first Secretary of the 
Treasury under the new Government proved 
him to be one of the boldest and most far- 
sighted of the founders of our Nation 

Now therefore I, Robert E. Smylie, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Idaho, do hereby call 
upon the citizens of Idaho to observe the 
year commencing January 11, 1957, as the 
Alexander Hamilton bicentennial and to do 
honor to his memory during the period with 
appropriate activities commemorative of his 
inspiring role in our national life. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of Idaho at Boise, the 
capitol, the 27th day of December 1956. 

ROBERT E. SMYLIE, 
Governor of the State of Idaho. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the very generous and en- 
couraging statements made by my good 
friend, the Senator from Idaho; and I 
thank him very much for them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in rendering de- 
served honor to Alexander Hamilton, 
who—although not born in America— 
was one of our first great Americans. 

He was one of the great architects of 
cur Union. 

He was an administrative genius and 
a master of finance. 

He showed extraordinary courage 
both on the battlefield and in public life. 

He helped to give permanent shape to 
our Constitution, our business methods, 
and our policy toward other nations. 

The Honorable J. Caleb Boggs, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Delaware, chose 
December 7—Delaware Day—as the time 
to call attention to the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bicentennial, the national observ- 
ance of which began on January 11, 
1957, 200 years after the American Revo- 
lutionary leader’s birth. 

Governor Boggs said in a proclama- 
tion that Hamilton at the age of 30 had 
been “one of the principal architects and 
leaders of the movement for a more per- 
fect union among the States.” 

He declared that 5 years before Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, when the Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted in Philadelphia, 
Hamilton had shown, through his imagi- 
nation, how “the noble and magnificent 
prospect of a great Federal Republic, 
closely linked in the pursuit of common 
interest” could be brought about. 
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The Governor called for a display of 
flags on the 200th anniversary of Hamil- 
ton’s birth, which falls on January 11, 
and marks the beginning of the year- 
long bicentennial observance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Governor’s proclamation be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


Whereas just 169 years ago today, Decem- 
ber 7, 1787, a special constitutional conven- 
tion in Dover first ratified the Constitution 
of the United States, and some 9 months 
later enough States had ratified to assure its 
adoption; and 

Whereas as we mark Delaware Day it is fit- 
ting that we take notice of Alexander Hamii- 
ton, who, at the age of 30, was recognized 
as one of the principal architects and leaders 
of the movement for a more perfect union 
among the States; and 

Whereas 5 years earlier Hamilton’s imagi- 
nation had shown him the noble and mag- 
nificent prospect of a great Federal Republic, 
closely linked in the pursuit of common in- 
terests, tranquil and prosperous at home and 
respected abroad; and 

Whereas Alexander Hamilton served his 
country well throughout his life as soldier, 
secretary to George Washington in the Conti- 
nental Congress and in many other capacities 
including the position of first Secretary of 
the Treasury; and 

Whereas the opportunity has now come to 
our generation to demonstrate our gratitude 
to Alexander Hamilton by a fitting observ- 
ance of the 200th anniversary of his birth: 
Now, therefore, 

I, J. Caleb Boggs, Governor of the State 
of Delaware, do hereby call upon our citizens 
to observe the year commencing January Il, 
1957, as the Alexander Hamilton Bicenten- 
nial. 

Let us honor the memory of this great 
American during the period stated above by 
calling special attention to his services to the 
young Nation in our schools and by special 
events to be planned by various civic organi- 
zations. 

Let us also mark January 11, 1957, anni- 
versary of Alexander Hamilton's birth, by 
displaying the flags of our Nation and State 
in tribute to an outstanding servant of the 
American people. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 


Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 
Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 


from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I believe it is fitting 
that we take time today to commemorate 
the 168th anniversary of the institution 
of the Congress under the Constitution, 
and at the same time honor the great 
statesman, Alexander Hamilton, during 
the bicentennial of his birth, which is 
being celebrated this year. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the RrEcorp the executive 
order, which is a proclamation, signed 
by the Governor of Colorado, the Hon- 
orable Edwin C. Johnson, who is held in 
very high esteem by so many Members 
of Congress, on the Ist day of October 
1956, proclaiming the year commencing 
January 11, 1957, as the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Bicentennial in the State of Colo- 
rado, 
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There being no objection, the execu- 
tive order was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF COLORADO— EXECUTIVE ORDER— PROC- 
LAMATION—-ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTEN= 
NIAL 
Whereas Alexander Hamilton was one of 

America’s great patriots and contributed 

much to the formation of the Union and 

the establishment of the Government of the 

United States; and 
Whereas he was instrumental in bringing 

about the Constitutional Convention, and 

having the Constitution ratified; and 

Whereas Alexander Hamilton’s comprehen- 
sive plan for establishing the public credit 
of the United States remains an essential 
foundation of the present greatness of this 
Nation: Now, therefore, 

I, Edwin C. Johnson, do hereby proclaim 
the year commencing January 11, 1957, the 
200th anniversary of Hamilton’s birth, as the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial in the State 
of Colorado and urge our citizens to honor 
the memory of this great American and his 
magnificent contribution to our Nation. 

Given under my hand and the executive 
seal this 1st day of October, 1956. 

Ep C. JOHNSON, Governor. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the 
context of the present discussion, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point my 
newsletter of January 14, 1957, dealing 
with Alexander Hamilton’s memorable 
contributions to our American system of 
government. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor» at this 
point a proclamation. concerning. the 
Alexander Hamilton bicentennial issued 
by the Governor of Maryland, Theodore 
R. McKeldin. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter and proclamation were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


WASHINGTON, February 14, 1957.—Alexan- 
der Hamilton, the bicentennial of whose birth 
we are now observing, stands high among our 
Founding Fathers. As a schoolboy of 17, 
he began speaking and writing in support of 
the colonial cause, showing a grasp of issues 
and a comprehension of the philosophy of 
government, that made him at once a feared 
enemy to the loyalist opposition, and a 
valued member of the band of patriots that 
sparked the Revolution. 

His military skill and boldness early in 
the Revolutionary War attracted the atten- 
tion of Washington, who attached him to his 
own staff. Thus was Hamilton able to give 
full scope to his grasp of political affairs, and 
render invaluable aid to the general in chief 
upon whom fell the duties of Secretary of 
War and Chief of Staff, as well as commander 
in the field. Hamilton assisted the organiza- 
tion of the Army, by drafting plans for the 
correction of defects, and by preparing a 
comprehensive set of military regulations. 
In the midst of these military functions, 
Hamilton was devoting his powerful mind to 
the problems of government. 

After the conclusion of the Revolution, in 
which Hamilton was privileged to head a 
brilliant attack, under Lafayette’s command, 
at Yorktown, he served a term in the Conti- 
nental Congress, confirming by intimate ex- 
perience his theoretical understanding of 
the challenge of a new government. Ham- 
ilton, more than any other one man, con- 
tributed to the adoption of the Constitution 
as we have it now, through his magnificent 
contributions in the Federalist papers, and 
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his political activities in New York to assure 
the adherence of that powerful State. 

A similar victory against apparently in- 
superable odds was won by Hamilton under 
the new government, when George Washing- 
ton again expressed his confidence in him 
by appointing him Secretary of the Treasury. 
Against Congressional and administration 
opposition, he planned and put into effect 
a complicated system of taxation, finance, 
and control of credit, from which, as Daniel 
Webster put it, “abundant streams of reve- 
nue gushed forth.” 

Alexander Hamilton’s contributions to the 
founding of this Nation, his courage and 
energy, his intellectual keenness and heart- 
felt eloquence, his integrity and his wisdom 
in the science of government, might well 
serve as a model to all of us in meeting our 
problems of today. 


THE STATE OF MARYLAND—GOVERNOR’S PROC- 
LAMATION—ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTEN= 
NIAL, 1957 


Alexander Hamilton was a mainspring in 
the formation, establishment, and acceptance 
of our present Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Hamilton’s keen mind plainly saw the 
weaknesses of the Government set up by the 
Articles of Confederation, and he urged the 
meeting of the Constitutional Convention 
and was a powerful leader in the great docu- 
ment’s ratification. The Federalist, mostly 
by Hamilton, remains the classic exposition 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Of equal importance was Hamilton’s com- 
prehensive plan for establishing the public 
credit of the United States, an achievement 
which still is the essential foundation of the 
present greatness of this Nation. 

Few have done more for our country than 
this very able man. This year our generation 
will express its gratitude and appreciation to 
Alexander Hamilton with a fitting celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of his birth. In- 
deed, Maryland has special reason to em- 
phatically observe this occasion. 

More than any single American, Alexander 
Hamilton was responsible for the historic 
significance of the Annapolis Convention of 
1786. Hamilton foresaw the necessity of a 
uniform system of commerce between the 
several States to insure their common in- 
terests and their permanent harmony within 
the Confederation. 

Although 9 States appointed delegates to 
the Annapolis Convention, only 5 were actu- 
ally represented. The convention adopted a 
report by Hamilton that pointed to the crit- 
ical situation in the States, and advised all 
13 to send delegates to another convention to 
meet at Philadelphia in May 1787. In his 
report, Hamilton recommended that the dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia Convention devise 
such further provisions as shall appear “nec- 
essary as to render the Constitution of the 
Federal Government adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union.” 

Therefore, Hamilton’s report on the An- 
napolis Convention was the direct inspiration 
for the Philadelphia Convention that framed 
our present Constitution. 

With this in mind, I, Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Governor of Maryland, hereby pro- 
claim the year commencing January 11, 1957, 
as Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial, and I 
urge my fellow citizens to do honor to his 
memory during this period with appropriate 
activities and ceremonies commemorative of 
his inspiring role in our national life. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Maryland, at the city of Annap- 
olis, this 13th day of December 1956. 

THEO. R. McKELDIN, 
Governor. 

BLANCHARD RANDALL, 
Secretary of State. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the observance of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial, I ask 
unanimous consent that a proclamation 
issued by the Governor of the State of 
Nevada be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATE OF NEVADA—A PROCLAMATION BY THE 
GOVERNOR 

Whereas 170 years ago, on Monday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1787, the Constitution of the 
United States was signed. It is fitting that 
we take notice of Alexander Hamilton, who 
was recognized as one of the principal archi- 
tects and leaders of the movement for “a 
more perfect Union” of the States. His 
vision, together with that of other patriots, 
brought forth the United States of America 
under the Constitution; and 

Whereas he was untiring in his efforts to 
secure acceptance of the Constitution by 
the States, and his subsequent service as 
first Secretary of the Treasury under the 
new Government proved him to be one of 
the boldest and most farsighted of the 
founders of our Nation. 

Whereas the opportunity has now come to 
our generation to demonstrate our gratitude 
and our obligation to Alexander Hamilton: 
Now, therefore, 

I, Charles H. Russell, Governor of the State 
of Nevada, by the power in me vested, do 
hereby proclaim the year commencing Jan- 
uary 11, 1957, as Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial and to do honor to his memory 
during that period with appropriate activ- 
ities and ceremonies commemorative of his 
inspiring role in our national life. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Nevada to be affixed at the State 
Capitol in Carson City this 13th day of 
February 1957. 

[SEAL] CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 

Governor. 
JOHN KOONTZ, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission, let me say that we 
deeply appreciate the participation of so 
many of our colleagues in the proceedings 
today. 

This concludes the formal part of the 
commemorative program dedicated to 
the 168th anniversary of Congress and 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton. It concludes the 
program and concludes the time allotted 
to it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp a state- 
ment entitled “Congress Then and Now,” 
which I have prepared in conjunction 
with the Library of Congress. The state- 
ment gives some comparisons between 
the First Congress, 168 years ago, and 
the most recent entire session of Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

CONGRESS THEN AND Now 
FIRST SESSION OF CONGRESS 

Pursuant to a resolution of the Continental 
Congress, the first session of the First Con- 
gress convened March 4, 1789. It adjourned 
on September 29, 1789, having lasted 210 days. 
The first and second sessions of the First 
Congress were held in New York City; subse- 


March 4 


quently, including the first session of the 
Sixth Congress, Philadelphia was the meet- 
ing place; since then Congress has convened 
in Washington, 

MEMBERSHIP 


In the First Congress there were 29 Sena- 
tors (including 3 replacements), and 66 Rep- 
resentatives (including 1 replacement). 
Their compensation was $6 for each day of 
attendance. Twenty-five Senators and 58 
Representatives had had previous legislative 
experience. Fifteen Senators and 24 Repre- 
sentatives were lawyers. Eighteen Senators 
and 35 Representatives had been Members 
of the Continental Congress. 

Of the Members of the First Congress, at 
least 10 are remembered today for their part 
in the founding of the Republic. There was 
Fisher Ames who represented Massachusetts 
in the first four Congresses, who sat in the 
State convention that ratified the Federal 
Constitution, and who was chosen president 
of Harvard University in 1804, but declined 
because of ill health. There was Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and Senator from Mary- 
land who lived until 1832 and was the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration. Another 
was Elbridge Gerry, great-grandfather of 
former Senator Gerry of Rhode Island, who 
also signed the Declaration, was a delegate 
to the constitutional convention in Phila- 
delphia, sat in the Continental and First and 
Second Congresses, was twice Governor of 
Massachusetts, and was elected Vice Presi- 
dent in 1812 on the same ticket with James 
Madison. 

We remember Rufus King who served in 
the Revolutionary War, sat in the Conti- 
nental Congress and the Constitutional Con- 
vention, had been a member of the Massa- 
chusetts and New York Assemblies, became 
a United States Senator from New York, and 
was twice Minister to Great Britain. There 
was also Richard Henry Lee of the famous 
Virginia Lees, who signed the Declaration, 
served as President of the Continental Con- 
gress, and was the author of the first na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day proclamation 
issued by Congress after the capture of 
Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga. William 
Maclay and Robert Morris are recalled, the 
first Senators from Pennsylvania. After 
winning fame as signer and delegate, Morris 
established the Bank of North America, but 
was later imprisoned for debts incurred in 
unsuccessful land speculations. Frederick 
Muhlenberg is well remembered as first 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
crowning a distinguished career. Among 
these immortals were James Madison and 
James Monroe who, after serving the new 
nation in many key posts, lived to become 
the fourth and fifth Presidents of the United 
States. These were the brightest stars in 
the firmament of the First Congress. 

The business of Congress—once relatively 
limited in scope, small in volume, and simple 
in nature—has become almost unlimited in 
subject matter, enormous in amount, and 
exceedingly complex in character. 

The Founding Fathers had expected that 
Congress would confine itself, for the most 
part, to the external affairs of the new na- 
tion, leaving the conduct of internal affairs 
to the States and communities. Congress 
would have little to do, Alexander Hamilton 
thought, after the Central Government was 
firmly established and a Federal code formu- 
lated. But with the steady expansion of the 
national domain, the rapid growth of popu- 
lation, and the development of commerce 
and industry, this expectation proved to be 
chimerical. As the new Republic grew 
greater, the demand for congressional action 
increased apace. 


ist and 84th Congresses compared 
Points of comparison | 1st 84th 
Cong. Cong. 
Number of bills introduced _-_-.-.-- 268 18, 939 
House of Representatives _--_-- 142 14, 104 
ALO ntti eg Stat 126 4, 835 
Measures reported....--..-------- 155 5, 751 
House of Representatives- —.-- 85 2, 698 
Resigte. 66 oo ot se eee 70 3, 053 
Haws enseted. 2. 2. cnn ee eles 118 1, 921 
Pohe 80s oot eos ce 108 1, 028 
Private setss..-~ 4225-5 10 893 
Nominations confirmed ........--- 211 82, 694 
Number of Members.-_...-.------- 91 531 
Representatives_........--...- 65 435 
r T ots oases ESAE A 26 96 
Ways: MSO 5 a aS 519 416 
Number of committees------------ 3 34 
Houn ee oo tes | eos ee as 2 19 
EEE NaS aR a le Spas E 1 15 


BUSINESS OF FIRST CONGRESS 


Such legislative statistics afford no meas- 
ure, however, of the changes in the range 
and complexity of public problems facing 
Congress then and now. The First Congress 
established the State, War, and Treasury De- 
partments; fixed import and tonnage duties 
and regulated their collection; appropriated 
revenue and provided for public debt; ad- 
mitted Kentucky and Vermont to the Union 
and settled certain State accounts; estab- 
lished courts of justice and fixed the com- 
pensation of public officers; provided for the 
census of 1790 and regulated trade with the 
Indians; and otherwise dealt with the com- 
paratively simple problems of the Federal 
Government in that remote age. Many prob- 
lems in the early days of the Republic were 
State and local in scope and were left to the 
States and localities or to the private forces 
of the frontier to settle. Accordingly, the 
legislative process in Washington was much 
more leisurely and the life of a Congressman 
far more tranquil than it is today. 

Of the 96 public laws approved by the First 
Congress, 18 dealt with foreign affairs (in- 
eluding tariff duties), 16 with relations be- 
tween the Central Government and the 
States, and 10 with the defense of the in- 
fant Nation. Eighteen were concerned with 
administrative matters (including salaries), 
15 with questions of public finance, and 9 
with the judiciary. Only 3 were pension 
acts and only 2 were for the relief of private 
claimants. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks, a statement entitled “Congress 
and Congressmen During the Early Part 
of the Nineteenth Century,” which I 
likewise have prepared in conjunction 
with the Library of Congress. It is quite 
interesting to compare the functions, 
services, duties, and ways of life of earlier 
Congressmen with modern conditions in 
the city of Washington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CONGRESS AND CONGRESSMEN DURING THE 
EARLY PART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The following notes, assembled from va- 
rious published and manuscript sources, de- 
scribe Congress and its membership and 
the conditions of their life and labor during 
the first two decades of the 19th century. 
The material is fragmentary, but as complete 
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as could be found within a reasonable period 
of time. 
SOCIAL LIFE AND CONDITIONS 


After the seat of the National Government 
was established in Washington, Members of 
Congress usually came to the Capital without 
their families and lived typically in board- 
ing houses and taverns in what were called 
congressional messes. One such mess was 
at the northeast corner of New Jersey Ave- 
nue and C Street SE. “The Speaker of the 
House, Theodore Sedgwick of Massachusetts, 
belonged to this mess, and in recognition of 
the dignity of his office was allowed a room 
by himself. But the rest of the Members 
were obliged to room in pairs. Separate beds, 
however, were provided, and as the rooms 
were spacious and the table good, living un- 
der such conditions appeared not disagree- 
able.” According to one writer, the lodgings 
in Georgetown were of a superior order and 
most of the southern Members lived there. 

“The discomforts of living in a new settle- 
ment, especially one scattered over such an 
area as was included within the bounds of 
Washington, were no doubt unpleasantly in 
evidence during these early months, although 
the records left of such experiences by the 
men and women who passed through them 
are neither numerous nor extended. 

“The variety and interest in life was en- 
joyed which is always to be found where in- 
telligent men and women are living in the 
same locality. The mornings were devoted 
to visiting, and owing to the distances car- 
Tiages were commonly Kept. 

“The dinner hour was 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, at which time the business in the 
Government departments apparently ended 
for the day. Sometimes invitations were ex- 
tended to a larger company to come in after 
the dinner for tea, which was served about 6 
o’clock.” (Source: W. B. Bryan, A History 
of the National Capital (1914), vol. 1, pp. 380- 
381.) 

According to the printed lists of “Places of 
abode of Members of both Houses,” the early 
form of the Congressional Directory, in 1805, 
18 percent lived in hotels; in 1807, 15 percent; 
in 1809, 11 percent; and 1816, 20 percent. 
(Bryan, op. cit., p. 518.) 

It was not until after the second war with 
England that even one Member of either 
House had his own home establishment 
within the city of Washington. During the 
first 7 or 8 years (1800-08) the Members for 
the most part came without their families 
and lived in boardinghouses and hotels. 
(Bryan, op. cit., p. 574.) 

Senator William Plumer, of New Hamp- 
shire, wrote in 1802 that President Jefferson 
entertained Members of Congress in blocks 
of 10, “all Federalists one day, all Democrats 
another.” But party feeling became so in- 
tense that in 1806 presidential dinner invi- 
tations were not sent to members of the 
party opposed to the administration. (Bry- 
an, op. cit., p. 577.) 

As the years went on, Members of Con- 
gress ceased to live like monks in their 
boardinghouses. In the fall of 1811 Mrs. 
Madison records, “we have now Members in 
abundance with their wives and daughters.” 
At that time Washington was a society not of 
wealth, but of interesting men and women 
of the country. Card parties, balls, and 
dinners were the usual forms of entertain- 
ment. (Bryan, op. cit., p. 579.) 

The first Congress fixed the compensation 
of Members at $6 a day and mileage. In 
1816 their compensation was changed to an 
annual allowance of $1,500 and mileage, an 
increase, it was estimated, of 50 percent. 

Duelling in the District of Columbia was 
commonly practiced during these early years 
and was not outlawed by Congress until 
1839. Several Members of Congress engaged 
in duels, among them John Randolph, of 
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Roanoke, and Henry Clay. (For a list of the 
duels fought at Bladensburg, see Bryan, op. 
cit., vol. 2, p. 55 n.) 

The length of the season was fixed by the 
session of Congress. When the National 
Legislature adjourned, some of the boarding- 
houses closed up and opened when the next 
session began. The boardinghouses and 
hotels, where the transient population of the 
city lived, so impressed one observer that he 
spoke of the city as a large tavern, for, he 
said, “it is nothing more. Everybody is a bird 
of passage from the President down, and as 
no one thinks of being at home there, the 
comfort of home is an unheard-of thing.” 

This aspect of social life in Washington at 
that time was held by the National In- 
telligencer to be largely responsible for the 
prejudice against the city, especially on the 
part of Members of Congress, whom the edi- 
tor said confined themselves to their lodg- 
ings and made but few acquaintances and 
did not enter into the social life of the city. 
“Separated from their families and friends,” 
the editor observed, “solitary, they naturally 
form some antipathy towards not only the 
lodgings but the town. Many, too, come 
here with high-wrought hopes of office, 
emoluments, and honors, and when disap- 
pointment comes, it is identified with the 


place.” (Bryan, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 63.) 
Length of sessions (1803-21) 
Congress Session Length in 
days 
Sia es ae aS E ENEA 163 
M aa aea vag s a ly A L 119 
o a TE SET E A TE A 141 
ree So a cea En 93 
daha aan dete A 182 
O a A EOET 117 


Frequency of sessions 


Date 
adjourned 


Congress Session | Date began 


Oct. 17,1903 
Nov. 


Nov. 4, 
Nov. 2.1912 
May 24,1913 
Dec. 6,1913 | Apr. 
-| Sept. 19, 1914 
Dee. 


Average size of congressional district 


Number | Total f Average 
Period of po size 
districts tion 
SAGO 1810 gS 142 |5, 308, 483 37, 383 
1810-20- i e ye 186 |7, 239, 881 38, 924 
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OFFICE FACILITIES 
Staffing 

1. It was not until after the middle of 
the 19th century that even the more im- 
portant committees adopted the practice of 
appointing full-time clerks. 

2. “Many a Congressman spent a large 
part of his time keeping the records of his 
committee, and doing other writing which 
its work necessitated. The committee on 
the defeat of General St. Clair paid $150 to 
a clerk, March 2, 1793. June 1, 1796, a clerk 
employed by the committees was allowed $150 
for work during the session. In 1803, when 
a Member moved that the committees col- 
lectively should have two clerks, the House 
refused to consider the resolution. Similar 
propositions were rejected in 1815 and 1817. 
With constant pleading on the part of the 
chairmen, results began to be obtained about 
1835 or 1840.” (L. G. McConachie, Con- 
gressional Committees 1898, p. 65.) 

3. The first comprehensive legislative pay 
act authorizing appropriations for all legis- 
lative employees was not enacted until 1924. 
Evidently Members of Congress had no clerk 
hire allowance in the period under review, 


Offices 


_ 1. Members of Congress had no office fa- 
cilities at the Capitol during the early days. 
The rooms in the old Capitol were reserved 
for the use of officials of the House and Sen- 
ate, for folding rooms, library, etc. In the 
early days Members did their office work in 
their homes, hotels, and lodginghouses. 

2. The south wing of the Capitol was fin- 
ished in 1811; burned by the British on 
August 24, 1814; and reoccupied in 1819. 

3. The Old House Office Building was first 
occupied on January 10, 1908. The Senate 
Office Building was occupied on March 5, 
1909. 

CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


Prior to 1890 no law was passed in the 
United States regulating the use of money 
in elections. The first State Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act was passed in New York in 1890. 
No serious public attention was paid to the 
subject of campaign funds and methods in 
this country until early in the 20th century. 
And no discussion of the subject has been 
found in the literature of the early 19th 
century. In those early days political cam- 
paigns were comparatively cheap and simple 
events. The population was much smaller 
than it is today and little money was spent 
on organization and advertising. 


NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS 


Certain events which occurred near the 
turn of the century mark these years as the 
beginning of a new period in the history of 
American journalism. Such were the mov- 
ing of the National Capital from Philadel- 
phia to Washington, which took place in the 
summer and fall of 1800, and resulted in 
the rise of a new series of administration 
newspapers; the defeat of the Federalists by 
the Republican-Democrats in the national 
campaign of 1800 and the inauguration of 
Thomas Jefferson as President on March 4, 
1801, ushering in a second and more blatant 
phase of American political journalism; and 
the purchase in 1803 of the vast Louisiana 
Territory, which extended the field for the 
expansion of newspapers and offered a chal- 
lenge for a vigorous new western journalism, 


Numbers of papers (1801-33) 


Expansion, indeed, was a chief character- 
istic of the journalism of this period. The 
total of papers published simultaneously in 
the United States increased from about 200 
at its beginning to about 1,200 at its close. 
The increase in dailies alone was less rapid: 
there were about 20 of them at the beginning 
of the period and more than 65 at its end. 
This was not only such a growth in journal- 
ism as the world had never before seen, but 
it gave the United States a larger number of 
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newspapers and a larger aggregate circula- 


tion of them than any other country could 
boast. The omnipresence of the American 
newspaper was a continental wonder to vis- 
itors from abroad. Wrote one of them: 

“The influence and circulation of news- 
papers is great beyond anything ever known 
in Europe. In truth, nine-tenths of the 
population read nothing else. * * * Every 
village, nay, almost every hamlet, has its 
press. * * * Newspapers penetrate to every 
crevice of the Nation.” 


A partisan press 


“Foreign visitors were, furthermore, im- 
pressed by the political activities of the 
newspapers. ‘The American press,’ wrote de- 
Tocqueville, ‘is the power which impels the 
circulation of political life through all the 
districts of that vast territory. * * * The 
power of the periodical press is second only to 
that of the people.’ 

“Even more than in the preceding period, 
the newspapers emphasized politics. To be 
sure, there were still, in the large cities, those 
prosperous mercantile papers which stressed 
commercial news rather than politics; but 
even they took sides in partisan controversy. 
Other city dailies, and many of the weeklies 
and semiweeklies in the smaller towns, found 
their chief interest in politics; not a few of 
them, indeed, lived by and for political 
groups. ‘The press is now so conditioned in 
the United States,’ wrote Hezekiah Niles, 
one of the soundest observers of his times, 
‘that nearly every publisher is compelled to 
take a side in personal electioneering.’ 

“So far as scurrility and vulgar attack on 
personal character were concerned, the period 
now under consideration exceeded all that 
had been known before. Some periodicals, 
like Croswell’s Wasp, at Hudson, N. Y., ex- 
isted only for vituperative political attack, 
making a kind of nasty humor out of it, 
Humor, indeed, has always played a consider- 
able part in political lampooning, but vile 
innuendo and open accusation of personal 
turpitude are scarcely funny. 

“Indeed, the whole period of 1801 to 1833 
was in many respects disgraceful—a kind 
of ‘Dark Ages’ of American journalism. Few 
paper were ably edited; they reflected the 
crassness of the American society of the 
times. Scurrility, assaults, corruption, bla- 
tancy were commonplace. Journalism had 
grown too fast.” (Source: Frank Luther 
Mott. American Journalism: A History of 
Newspapers in the United States Through 250 
Years: 1690 to 1940 (1941), pp. 167-169.) 


ROUTINE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN 


“We go into bed at 11; we rise at half 
past 8, eat our breakfast at 9; talk politics 
till 10; dress ourselves by 11; then go to 
the Hall and quarrel till 3; return at that 
hour for dinner; afterwhich we either sit 
stupidly in our chambers till supper or read 
newspapers, enjoy the perfume of tobacco 
smoke, and talk scandal and smut till 9, 
afterwhich we retire to our chambers to 
write or read till the hour of rest. It this 
is not spending the time very poorly, I know 
nothing about it. It is true that the scene 
is occasionally diversified by invitations to 
dine with our acquaintances, etc.; but this 
is making the thing worse. Upon those occa- 
sions we must sit at the dinner table till 
9 in the evening and without enjoying much 
mirth must entail on ourselves a headache 
for the next day at least. Such is the life 
of a Member of Congress. There is one place, 
however, at which I dined last winter to 
which I have not been invited—it is at the 
President’s. All the Federalists in Congress 
except Mr. Bayard Rutledge, and myself have 
been invited; but by some means or other 
the President has not thought proper to 
rank us among the number of his friends.” 
(Source: Letter from Representative Roger 
Griswold, of Connecticut, to Mrs. Fanny. 
Washington, January 4, 1803. He served as 
a Federalist in Congress from 1795 to 1805.) 
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SENATOR PLUMER SKETCHES FEDERAL HOUSE 
MATES 


“At my lodgings there are 16 of us—a 
numerous family and of course rather more 
noise than Icould wish. However, my cham- 
ber is a retreat I often take from the bustle 
of the dining hall. -A better collection or 
more agreeable society cannot be found in 
this wilderness city than at Coyle’s. There 
you will find in Pick the stern severity of a 
Roman Cato; in Tracy genius, wit, poetry, 
and eloquence; in Dana extensive informa- 
tion, deep erudition, and the correct scholar 
united with an inexhaustible fund of wit 
and pleasantry; in Hillhouse a sample of 
court cunning mingled with the manners 
of low life; in Mosely a chesterfield in dress 
and address with a tincture of true attic 
salt; in Pitkin application and shew united; 
in Davenport the manners of a blunt un- 
polished countrymen—the zeal and bigotry 
of blind superstition; in Smith manners 
more polished, some knowledge of the world, 
and much of that which floats on the sur- 
face; in Talmadge much of that plain sound 
sense which is so necessary to render any 
man what he is, a man of business and 
honest; in Stedman wit, shrewdness, good 
sense, and prudence; in Chittenden good 
sense and frankness who directly pursues 
the object; in Ellis information, caution, and 
reserve with the timidity and taciturnity of 
an old bachelor; in Sturgis plain unaspiring 
commonsense; and of Belton you know 
what.” (Source: Senator William Plumer to 
Wm. Plumer, Jr., Washington, December 30, 
1805 (Plumer Letter book, IV, 507) .) 


FIVE CONGRESSMEN LOOK LIKE GENTLEMEN 


“This undoubtedly is a miserable place, 
but the elect of all the states are assembled 
in it, and really such a gang to have the 
affairs of an empire wanting little of the 
size of Russia entrusted to them makes one 
shudder. Imagination is dead in this coun- 
try. Wit is neither to be found nor is it 
understood among them. All the arts seem 
to shrink from it, and you hear of nothing 
but calculation and speculation in money or 
in politics * * *. People’s depth of reading 
goes no farther than Tom Paine’s muddy 
pamphlets or their muddier political news- 
papers. In Congress there are about five 
persons who look like gentlemen. All the 
rest come in the filthiest dresses and are 
well, indeed, if they look like farmers, but 
most seem apothecaries and attorneys. * * * 
Randolph alone speaks well; strangest look- 
ing demagog you ever set eyes on, but gentle- 
manlike, and for this country a prodigy. 
* * * hoped for great forests of fine trees; 
instead, the land in the city a mere waste; 
all the trees cut for firewood.” (Source: 
Letter from Augustus Foster, Secretary of the 
British Legation, to his mother, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, February 8, 1805 (Foster 
Papers, vol. 2, 1864) .) 


RESPECTABLE MEN AVOID CONGRESS 


“And even to judge from their Congress 
one should suppose the nation to be the most 
blackguard society that ever was brought to- 
gether. But a variety of circumstances, and 
particularly the dreariness of this city, keep 
from canvassing a number of the most re- 
spectable and rich proprietors; and those who 
come are mere candidates for $6 a day, their 
allowance while in session.” (Source: Fos- 
ter, A. J. to Lady Elizabeth, his mother, 
November 2, 1807 (Foster Papers, vol. 3, 
f 2083) .) 


MADISON’S SECRETARY USES HORSEWHIP 


“Committees have been appointed in the 
Senate and House of Representatives to take 
into consideration parts of the President’s 
message. But the only occurrence that has 
yet taken place there worthy of notice is 
that one of the Members of the House of 
Representatives has been horsewhipped by 
the President’s secretary within the walls of 
the Capitol and another has been severely 
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wounded in a duel.” (Source: Jackson to 
Canning. Philadelphia, December 6, 1809 
(FO 564, III, 246) .) 


WIREHEADS AND BLOCKHEADS IN CONGRESS 


“To expect from the efforts of a hetero- 
geneous mass composed of 200 wireheads and 
blockheads, in pursuit of popularity, a cor- 
rect, well digested political course of pro- 
ceeding toward the great powers at war, is to 
my mind irrational. We must have a head 
and that head must devise and recommend 
measures as the Constitution unequivocally 
requires. Otherwise we shall be perplexed 
with a thousand crude, undigested proposi- 
tions brought forward to end in vapor and 
national degradation as heretofore.” (Source: 
Nicholas Gilman to Wm. Plumer, December 
80, 1809 (Plumer Papers, LC, v. 6) (Gilman 
and Plumer were both Senators from New 
Hampshire) .) 


SKETCH OF HOUSE IN JANUARY, 1810 


“I wish it was in my power to depict Con- 
gress to you at this time. You know prob- 
ably most of the Members of the Sen- 
ate. * * * But of the House, with all your 
former acquaintance with Congress, I doubt 
whether you can form a perfect idea. The 
active leading Democrats are all younger 
men under 40 and perhaps something over 
80. They are Eppes, Burwell, Bacon, Fisk, 
Johnson, McKee, Newton, and J. G. Jackson. 
Bacon you know probably. He is the 
shrewdest of them. Eppes is the most elo- 
quent; Newton the most conceited and 
Jackson * * * the most impudent. Bur- 
well has considerable information and seems 
very candid. Fisk is a long-winded, chuckle- 
headed fellow. McKee is sprightly and 
fanciful. There are three stupid, loquacious 
old fellows, viz, Smilie, Rhea of T., and a 
man we call Lord Holland of N. C. who feel 
the weight of the Nation resting on their 
shoulders. The two latter make long, ioud, 
senseless speeches upon every question. 

On the Federal side we have some men of 
handsome talents. Pitkin, Key, Dana, 
Quincy, Vandike, Talmage, Gardenier, 
Emott, Sheffy, and Goold are men of con- 
siderable talents. Wheaton, Pickman and 
Livermore are substantial, sensible, good 
men. Stanley of N. C. is a man of talents. 
The contrast is certainly very great between 
the two sides in point of real respectability.” 
(Source: Rep. E. Whitman to Thatcher of 
Maine. Washington, January 15, 1810.) 
CHARACTER OF THE 11TH CONGRESS (1809-11) 

“While it refused to act in harmony with 
the administration, the 11th Congress 
was so devoid of talent that it could accom- 
plish nothing in itself. The characteristics 
of its two sessions were unintelligent discus- 
sion and lack of positive action, to which the 
Annals [of Congress] are a lasting and un- 
pleasant memorial. It had no policy, and 
the members rambled on indefinitely about 
foreign relations in general and noninter- 
course [with Great Britain] in particular.” 
(Source: Ralph V. Harlow, the History of 
Legislative Methods in the Period Before 
1825 (1917), p. 197.) 


CONDITIONS IN THE 14TH CONGRESS (1816—17) 


“It was virtually a mew Congress, and 
a new system, not a reincarnation of the old, 
that was operating so effectively at the end 
of Madison’s second term. The Republican 
organization had undergone a genuine trans- 
formation. In 1807 the President [Jefferson] 
had furnished the initiative, and had been 
responsible for the more important measures 
introduced in Congress. In 1814 leadership 
was the prerogative, not of the President 
[Madison], but of prominent Members of the 
House of Representatives. A readjustment 
had taken place within the party caucus, 
the result of which was a transfer of the bal- 
ance of power from the President to Con- 
gress.” (Source: Harlow, op. cit., p. 206.) 
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CHANGES EFFECTED BY HENRY CLAY AS SPEAKER 


“Under Henry Clay the speakership became 
practically a new office. Hitherto Members 
who had held that position were chairmen 
rather than directors of the majority party, 
and during Jefferson’s administration the 
Speaker was subordinate in actual impor- 
tance to the floor leader. The President’s 
personal representative had guided the de- 
liberations of the House, and when neces- 
sary saw that the dictates of the Commander 
in Chief were obeyed. A weak President 
could not expect such unconditional sub- 
mission, and apparently Madison had no 
personal agent in the House. Clay, however, 
was both Speaker and leader of the majority 
party, something that none of his predeces- 
sors had ever been.” 

“This development of the speakership 
(1811-13, 1915-20) was accompanied by, if 
it was not actually responsible for, another 
change of almost equal importance. Under 
the Clay regime the standing committee sys- 
tem was firmly established, and it was 
through these subdivisions that the popular 
Speaker was able to impress the stamp of 
his theories on legislation. Thus, by 1825, 
so far as its organization was concerned, 
the House of Representatives had assumed 
its present form.’ (Source: Harlow, op. cit., 
pp. 207-8.) (For a good description of the 
Republican system of government during 
1801-13, see Harlow, pp. 208-9n.) 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
appear at this place in my remarks a 
short biographical sketch of Alexander 
Hamilton, whose memory we honor 
today. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: His CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND FISCAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Alexander Hamilton, born in the British 
colony of Nevis, January 11, 1957, arrived in 
New York in 1772 destined to play an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
United States. The beginnings of the Revo- 
lutionary War interrupted Hamilton’s edu- 
cation, but it gave him the opportunity to 
achieve distinction and recognition. During 
the years of 1774-75, Hamilton wrote pam- 
phlets in the patriots’ cause, and later, with 
his skill in the campaigns around New York 
City, he gained the attention of General 
Washington. Hamilton became Washing- 
ton’s private secretary and served in an ad- 
ministrative capacity. 

From his exemplary service in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the transition into politics was 
a natural one. Alexander Hamilton spent a 
year, 1782-83, in the Continental Congress, 
but he found it to be a “weak flywheel of a 
deplorably ramshackle government.” In 
1786, Hamilton, one of the New York dele- 
gates, attended the Annapolis Convention. 
When it failed to reach an agreement, Ham- 
ilton saw his opportunity to prove that polit- 
ical unity was a necessity; he introduced and 
secured the unanimous adoption of a meet- 
ing to be held in Philadelphia the following 
May “to take into consideration the situa- 
tion of the United States, to devise such 
further provisions as shall seem to them nec- 
essary to render the Constitution of the Fed- 
eral Government adequate to the exigencies 
of the Union.” Hamilton looked forward to 
the adoption of an entirely new Constitution. 
Alexander Hamilton’s role in the Constitu- 
tional Convention was not of first impor- 
tance, but his role in New York was. By his 
writing and publishing more than half of the 
Federalist Papers, he accomplished his first 
preeminent service in the adoption of the 
Constitution, and the second in securing the 
adherence of New York despite strong oppo- 
sition. 
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With the formation of the new Govern- 
ment, as first Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton devised the first United 
States fiscal program in 1790. Though he 
had no experience with the management of 
finances, his labors were marked by his usual 
rapidity. In his new financial plan, Hamil- 
ton drew heavily upon the features of the 
British financial system as it had been 
developed up to the time of William Pitt. 
The most important recommendations of 
Hamilton’s fiscal program were the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of Revolu- 
tionary War debts contracted by the States; 
the supplementation of revenue from duties 
with an excise tax; the creation of a national 
bank under the “implied” powers of the 
Constitution; tariffs for industry; and boun- 
ties for agriculture. Not only had Hamilton 
planned a fiscal system, but he did it in 
such a way as to strengthen the Central 
Government and develop the resources of the 
new Nation. His program brought about a 
stimulation of trade and capitalistic enter- 
prises and helped create a better balance 
between agriculture and industry. Alex- 
ander Hamilton did much for the new United 
States. His “political principles were clearly 
formed by the time he was 25, were pursued 
unremittingly throughout his life, and have 
probably laid a clearer impress upon the 
Republic than those of any other single 
man.” (Sources: Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, Scribner, 1932), vol. 
8, pp. 171-179. Richard Malone, editor, En- 
cyclopedia of American History (New York, 
Harper, 1953), pp. 115-120, 669-670.) 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, finally I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
appear in the Recorp at this point, a 
proclamation issued by Gov. Joe Foss, 
proclaiming in the State of South Da- 
kota the year 1957 as the bicentennial of 
the birth of Alexander Hamilton. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas on November 2, 1889, South Da- 
kota entered the Union, and as we celebrate 
that momentous event, it is fitting that we 
take notice of Alexander Hamilton, who, at 
the age of 30, was recognized as one of the 
principal architects and leaders of the move- 
ment for a more perfect Union of the States; 
and 

Whereas Alexander Hamilton served his 
country well throughout his life—during the 
Revolutionary War as aide-de-camp and mili- 
tary secretary to General Washington, as 
commander of the American columns in the 
final assault on Yorktown and, later, as major 
general and senior officer of the Army; in 
the Continental Congress, in the Assembly 
of the State of New York, in the Annapolis 
Convention of 1786, which. led to the mo- 
mentous meeting in Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing year, and in that meeting in 1787 dur- 
ing which the Constitution was framed. 
During the succeeding months he was untir- 
ing in his efforts to secure acceptance of the 
Constitution by the States, and his subse- 
quent service as first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the new Government proved him 
to be one of the boldest and most farsighted 
of the founders of our Nation; and 

Whereas the opportunity has now come to 
our generation to demonstrate our gratitude 
and our obligation to Alexander Hamilton by 
a fitting celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of his birth, a happy opportunity for all of 
us to think afresh of his sincere efforts and 
inspiring leadership in the work of the men 
who laid the foundations, raised the struc- 
ture, and built the sustaining traditions of 
the Government of the United States: Now, 
therefore, 
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I, Joe Foss, Governor of the State of South 
Dakota, do hereby urge all citizens of South 
Dakota to observe the year commencing 
January 11, 1957, as the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial and to do honor to his memory 
during the period with appropriate activities 
and ceremonies commemorative of his inspir- 
ing role in our national life. 

And on January 11, 1957, the anniversary 
of Alexander Hamilton’s birth, I hereby direct 
that the flag of the United States be appro- 
priately displayed on all State buildings in 
South Dakota. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and cause the great seal of the State 
of South Dakota to be affixed this 7th day 
of November 1956. 

Jor Foss, Governor. 

Attest: 

GERALDINE OSTROOT, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement regarding Alex- 
ander Hamilton and his very constructive 
work regarding the treatymaking power 
of our Government. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed in 
the body of the REcorp and be included in 
the report of the Commission which is to 
be published. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement submitted by Mr. 
BRICKER is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRICKER 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON ON THE TREATYMAKING 
POWER 


I regret that I was unable to be present 
yesterday during the Senate’s commemora- 
tive program of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission. 
` To illustrate the wisdom of Alexander 
Hamilton and the enduring value of the 
constitutional precedents he helped to es- 
tablish, I would like to discuss briefly Ham- 
ilton’s theory of the treatymaking power. 
Of all the Founding Fathers, Hamilton made 
the most exhaustive analysis of the treaty- 
making power and his understanding of it 
was, in my judgment, the most profound. 

During the fight for the adoption of the 
Constitution, and for years thereafter, it was 
Hamilton who shouldered the burden of 
explaining how the treatymaking power, 
seemingly unlimited, had to be reconciled 
with other constitutional provisions. Ham- 
ilton recognized that the power to make 
treaties is, in essence, an executive power, 
even though that power is shared by the 
President with one-half of the legislative 
body, and even though the exercise of that 
executive power has legislative consequences. 

Hamilton expressed his concern in these 
words: 

“There is in no part of the Constitution 
any explanation of this power to make 
treaties, any definition of its objects, or 
delineation of its bounds.” 

Because the treatymaking power was in 
terms unlimited, Hamilton readily saw that 
an omnipotent Federal Government could be 
created if the treatymaking power and the 
power of legislation were regarded as wholly 
interchangeable instruments of national pol- 
icy. He was able to reconcile the treaty- 
making power with the legislative, power in 
a way that did not jeopardize either the lib- 
erties of the people or the ability of the 
Nation to participate fully and responsibly 
in foreign affairs. 

Hamiiton’s reconciliation of these two 
powers appears in The Federalist, No. 75, in 
these words: 

“The power of making treaties * * * relates 
neither to the execution of the subsisting 
laws, nor to the enaction of new ones. * * * 
Its objects are contracts with foreign na- 
i tions, which have the force of law, but derive 
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it from the obligations of good faith. They 
are not rules prescribed by the sovereign to 
the subject, but agreements between sov- 
ereign and sovereign.” 

That understanding of the treatymaking 
power has been fully vindicated in the na- 
tionwide debate of the past 5 years. Hamil- 
ton’s conclusions, reached more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, have been accepted by 
the Eisenhower administration, by the over- 
wheiming majority of American lawyers, and 
by the general public. 

The effort to junk Hamilton’s theory of the 
treatymaking power originated in the United 
Nations and in some of its specialized agen- 
cies. For example, Mr. John P. Humphrey, 
the first director of the U. N. Commission 
on Human Rights, admitted in an article 
written in 1948 that “what the United Na- 
tions is trying to do is revolutionary in 
character.” Mr. Humphrey, referring to pro- 
posed U. N. treaties on human rights, said: 

“Human rights are largely a matter of re- 
lationships between the state and individ- 
uals, and therefore a matter which has been 
traditionally regarded as being within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states. What is now 
being proposed is, in effect, the creation of 
some kind of supernational supervision of 
this relationship between the state and its 
citizens.” 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles have withdrawn United States 
support for U. N. treaties which deal with 
subjects of purely domestic concern and 
which our Constitution delegates or reserves 
to our national and State Legislatures. I 
hope that this administration and all future 
administrations will adhere to Alexander 
Hamilton’s theory of the treatymaking 
power. Hamilton, in a letter written over 
the signature of Camillus in defense of the 
Jay Treaty in 1795, said: “No two ideas are 
more distinct than that of legislating and 
that of contracting.” 

If Hamilton’s vital distinction is kept 
firmly in mind, the benefits of international 
cooperation can be achieved without loss of 
liberty at home. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time for the ceremonial prepared by the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
mission having been allotted by unani- 
mous consent, and having now expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as we 
approach a vote on this resolution, I 
should like to say a few words. 

The joint resolution now before the 
Senate is in essence a declaration of pur- 
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pose. The world will be notified of 
America’s deep concern that the Middle 
East remain free from Communist con- 
trol. 

How one votes on this resolution seems 
to me to come down to this: either one 
believes it is now wise to signal America’s 
concern in a free Middle East, or one does 
not believe it is necessary to do so. 

Mr. President, if the present adminis- 
tration had conducted a perceptive and 
steady Middle East policy, this declara- 
tion would not be necessary. Our ob- 
jectives would be clear from the char- 
acter and consistency of our perform- 
ance. Effective programs are the best 
way to convey an impression and to 
scund a warning. Unfortunately, this 
administration has presented an indefi- 
nite image, and it has spoken with un- 
certain voice. 

While mistakes are bound to occur in 
the conduct of foreign policy, mistakes 
in the Middle East have been legion. I 
regret that the Secretary of State failed 
to present the case for the administra- 
tion in forthright manner. Instead, he 
indulged in calculated evasion. ‘This is 
hardly the way to advocate a program 
which is so dependent on bipartisan sup- 
port for its effectiveness. 

As it stands, the resolution is not a 
happy vehicle for expressing the intent 
of Congress. It fails to recognize that 
the immediate threat to peace in the 
area is the Arab-Israeli conflict, and the 
opportunity for the Kremlin to move 
into the area by reason of that conflict. 

The resolution contains no guidelines 
for the executive branch in dealing with 
the really critical problem in the area. 
These include a stable settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, just arrangements 
for free access to the Suez Canal for 
ships of all nations, resolution of the 
Arab refugee problem, and provisions for 
the control of arms traffic into the re- 
gion. I regret that administration 
leaders have opposed our constructive 
amendments on these matters. 

But, Mr. President, the Senate’s criti- 
cal study of the original resolution has 
corrected its main fault. Nothing in the 
revised resolution undermines the tradi- 
tional power and authority of the Presi- 
dent to use the Armed Forces outside the 
United States in an emergency. The 
President has the constitutional author- 
ity to meet sudden Communist agegres- 
sion. He needs no special authorization 
from Congress. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator: yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. , 

Mr. KENNEDY. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator on his statement. Is it 
not the Senator’s opinion that unless 
there were an attack directly on the se- 
curity of the United States, which would 
call for immediate action upon the part 
of the President—the type of action to 
which the Senator referred on Friday— 
the President would come to the Congress 
for a declaration of war, if he felt it was 
necessary to use American troops in such 
a way as to bring on war with another 
power? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam sure he would. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is nothing in 
this resolution which lessens his obliga- 
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tion to come to Congress to ask for a dec- 
laration of war, unless there is an emer- 
gency which he feels directly threatens 
our security. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is true. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Therefore, in voting 
for this resolution, we do not lessen our 
constitutional responsibilities and rights 
in this field. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the action of 
the two committees made that point 
quite clear, by amendments to the meas- 
ure as it passed the House of Represent- 
atives. j 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am glad that the 
resolution includes a section relating to 
economic aid. No resolution should cre- 
ate the impression that Congress con- 
strues the crisis in the Middle East as 
solely military. 

I am still not satisfied with the pro- 
posed administration of the economic 
aid section. In its present form it en- 
courages off-the-cuff decisions, fraught 
with danger of waste and self-defeating 
application. 

At the same time, nothing in the reso- 
lution prejudices the right of Congress to 
scrutinize future aid programs for the 
Middle East under normal procedures. 

Once the joint resolution is passed, the 
hard decisions still remain. The resolu- 
tion may be helpful as a declaration of 
American intent. It could be another 
useful warning to the Russians. It could 


help fortify certain non-Communist- 


elements in the Middle Eastern nations, 
But it is not a substitute for wise policies. 

The executive branch and Congress 
must take a new, hard look at our forces- 
in-being and at our defense budget. We 
should see whether we are in a position 
to effectively meet armed Communist 
aggression in the Middle East. 

The executive branch and Congress 
must take a critical look at coming 
foreign aid budgets. We should see that 
future aid programs promote efforts for 
stable settlements, rather than compli- 
cate them. 

Mr. President, this resolution is only 
a start on a policy. It is an awkward 
start. Even so, I believe the national 
interest will be better served if this res- 
olution passes than if it fails of passage, 

The central point at issue is the stand- 
ing and prestige of the office of the Pres- 
ident. In the light of all that has hap- 
pened, I feel it would be injurious to our 
position—it would have serious conse- 
quences for our future influence in the 
world—if we fail to support the Presi- 
dent at this time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. ITyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the fine remarks 
made by the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington. I quite agree with the presenta- 
tion of the issue which he has made. It 
would be very dangerous, indeed, if we 
were to strip from the President the 
great leadership which a President must 
exercise in emergencies such as this. 
Does the Senator not feel that if we are 
reluctant to go all out on foreign aid, the 
attack in connection with the total 
amounts to be disbursed around the 
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world should be confined largely to the 
overall foreign aid bill when it comes 
before us? 

Mr. JACKSON, 
sound position. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I was glad to vote 
the same way the distinguished Senator 
did in preserving the $200 million eco- 
nomic aid provision for the Middle East, 
to show our interest in the economic de- 
velopment of that area; but the question 
of the overall program, and the size of 
the contribution which the United States 
can afford, must be examined, and will be 
examined by the same two committees 
when the issue comes before the Congress 
later. 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe we have the 
opportunity to maintain an adequate 
check on this item in the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] in commending the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington on the even temper and construc- 
tive nature of his address this afternoon. 

I noted that during the course of his 
speech he referred to this resolution as 
being not a policy, but a start on a pol- 
icy. I think that point ought to be 
brought home, because we should be 
aware of the fact that this resolution 
does not mean that a policy or doctrine 
is being created. 

It does mean that a prelude to a pol- 
icy is being considered. One difficulty 
which troubles some of us is that we 
would like to know a little more specifi- 
cally just what is contemplated with re- 
spect to the use of the additional $200 
million which is being freed and placed 
in the hands of the President to use as 
he sees fit. We would like to point out 
that what is really contemplated is the 
expenditure of approximately $295 mil- 
lion, because at the present time $95 
million is already at the disposal of the 
President and can be used as he desires. 

I am delighted that the distinguished 
Senator from Washington has done such 
an outstanding job in making his views 
known this afternoon. I wish again to 
compliment him and commend him for 
the contribution he has made. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. WILEY rose. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILEY. I wish to speak in my 
own right. However, I wish to say that 
I am very happy that the distinguished 
Senator, in spite of the statements he 
has made, will vote for the resolution. 

I cannot agree with some of his state- 
ments, particularly when he referred to 
the administration’s so-called uncertain 
voice. 

After listening today to various speak- 
ers who addressed themselves to the 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial—and 
I have been a student of Alexander Ham- 
ilton all of my life—I suppose the effort 


I think that is a 
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to get Hamilton and Jefferson together 
after about 150 years is a good one. 

They were never together in their 
philosophy, as we know. 

Yesterday I had the privilege of view- 
ing a television program which origi- 
nated in London. I noted that in Eng- 
land people have the same trouble we 
have, in getting together on what is 
what. 

The university students and the politi- 
cians disagreed as to whether or not the 
British were divided on the issue of the 
Suez. On this floor we are divided also 
as to what the facts are. Although we 
may be divided in that respect, and also 
in respect to what the purposes of the 
resolution are, I trust that we are not 
divided on the thought that it is im- 
peratively necessary to do all that is 
necessary to be done for the safety of 
this country. 

If the Senator from Washington has 
concluded his remarks, I should like to 
discuss the subject of the pending reso- 
lution as if the Senate Chamber were 
filled with Senators. I understand it is 
hoped to finish the consideration of the 
pending resolution tomorrow. I have 
made only one speech on the subject so 
far, and that was in reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], who has just come to the floor, 
and in discussing his amendment. I wish 
to speak on the general subject of the 
resolution, which I have not done before, 
particularly from the standpoint of the 
constitutional and legal issues involved. 

Mr. President, on the 9th of January, 
after the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN] introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 19, I stated: 

On reading the joint resolution, several 
questions come to mind: 

First. Does the contemplated action set 
forth in the resolution provide an instru- 
ment for the promotion of the security of 
the United States? 

Second. Is this changed world, which is 
shrunken by man’s ingenuity so that every 
nation is neighbor to every other nation; is 
this changed world, with its guided missiles, 
H-bombs, and confused thinking, to be left 
to drift without continuing cur search or 
quest for a deterrent or answer to a third 
world war. 

Third. Is the Middle East, with its oil and 
a gateway to the vital and strategic materials 
of Africa, is the independence of the Middle 
East vital and necessary to the security of 
the United States and the free world? 

Fourth. Until the race discovers a solvent 
that will dissolve the hates, intolerance, and 
misunderstandings among the peoples and 
the nations, is there any other course open, 
except to be alert and adequate to meet any 
and all emergencies? 

These questions, I believe, present the is- 
sues. May we be guided and directed by wis- 
dom from on high to find the correct answers. 


I believe the resolution as originally 
introduced is better than the resolution 
reported by the committee. We spent 
many hours and days in committee lis- 
tening to evidence and then arguing. 
The main point of argument was wheth- 
er the word “authorize” should be 
changed to “approve.” The whole mat- 
ter finally resulted in the adoption of the 
Humphrey amendment, which reads as 
follows: 

The United States regards as vital to the 
national interest and world peace the preser- 
vation of the independence and integrity of 
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the nations of the Middle East. To this end, 
if the President determines the necessity 
thereof, the United States is prepared to use 
Armed Forces to assist any nation or group of 
nations requesting assistance against armed 
agreession from any country controlled by 
international communism. 


The original language the Humphrey 
amendment deleted, reads as follows: 

He (the President) is authorized to em- 
ploy the Armed Forces of the United States 
as he deems necessary to secure and protect 
the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of any such nation or group of na- 
tions requesting such aid against overt 
armed aggression from any nation con- 
trolled by international communism. 


I do not want to spend time quibbling 
about whether the committee language 
is better or worse than the original 
language. It will be remembered, Mr. 
President, that my questions embraced 
two inquiries: 

First, does it provide an instrument; 
and, second, in this changing world are 
we going to go to sleep, or are we going 
to be adequate? The important point 
is that when Congress and the President 
have joined together in stating policy 
with respect to the use of United States 
troops abroad, the totality of the power 
of the United States is represented. The 
report of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs on the bill now before the 
Senate referred to the Formosa resolu- 
tion and to the pending measure, and 
stated: 

In both measures the plenary power and 
authority of the United States is declared. 
The division of that power as between the 
executive branch and the legislative branch 
is not pertinent here. 


I agree fully with that, Mr. President, 
and I shall say why. 

Clearly, the power is in the Federal 
Government. It is not pertinent to the 
purposes of this resolution to determine 
whether the power lies totally in Con- 
gress or totally in the President, or both. 
I repeat, Mr. President, that the power 
is in the Federal Government. 

What was back of the President’s 
purpose in presenting this resolution to 
the Congress? I believe there is a simple 
answer. He wanted to demonstrate to 
the world that the executive and the 
legislative branches of Government 
were: (a) Alert to the significance of 
the Mid-East, to the security of the 
United States and the free world; and 
(b) that these two branches of Govern- 
ment were united in their understand- 
ing and purpose. 

- Could he have accomplished the same 
result by proclaiming a policy? That is 
debatable. In our executive hearings 
some stated that the President had the 
absolute power as commander in chief, 
and others stated that he did not have 
the power, and what followed was a 
difference between these two view- 
points, coupled with the assertion that 
the Icgislative branch could not author- 
jze; but it could approve. I take the 
position that we cannot make the Con- 
stitution a fetish. It is a living thing. 
The clauses of the Constitution which 
give Congress authority to raise and 
support armies and to provide and main- 
tain a Navy permit Congress to take 
measures essential to the national de- 
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fense in time of peace, as well as during 
a period of actual conflict. That has 
been the law in America since its incep- 
tion, and before the adoption of the 
Constitution. That provision of the 
Constitution, I repeat, gave Congress the 
power in time of peace to be adequate, to 
be alert, and to recognize the changed 
and changing world in which we live. 

Mr. President, in school I studied 
Story’s Commentaries. Listen to what 
he said—because some folk have had 
blind spots: 

The doctrine of enumerated powers in the 
march of time has given way to the concept 
of resulting powers, those which, rather, be a 
result from the whole mass of the powers of 
national government and from the nature 
of political society than a consequence or 
incident of the powers expressly enumer- 
ated. 


What a prophet, Mr. President. 

As I shall show later, the Court used 
the words, not “national defense,” but 
the law of “self-preservation.” Thank 
God, there are men who recognize that 
we are living in a period which calls for 
vision, and that the Constitution is not 
a dead thing. 

Under section 8, article I of the Con- 
stitution, Congress has the power to 
make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper to carry out the powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or any de- 
partment or officer thereof. 

Congress has the power to make all 
laws. Remember, Mr. President, we are 
talking about the power of Congress to 
authorize or approve, if you please. 

This provision gives Congress a share 
in the responsibilities lodged in other de- 
partments by virtue of its right to enact 
legislation necessary to carry into opera- 
tion all powers vested in the National 
Government. 

The Supreme Court in a recent case 
stated: 

It is important also to consider that the 
surest means of avoiding war is to be pre- 
pared for it in peace * * * it will be in 
vain to oppose constitutional barriers to 
the impulse of self-preservation. 


Yes, Mr. President, we can put blinders 
on our eyes so that we cannot see the 
real challenge today. One way of doing 
that is to say that the Constitution is a 
dead instrument. It is not. Because 
of the doctrine of resulting powers, be- 
cause of the march of events, because of 
the change in political society through- 
out the world, the law of self-preserva- 
tion contains the power which is neces- 
sary to preserve America. 

I believe that this joint policy of the 
Legislature and the President in peace- 
time is an example of legislation having 
for its object the national defense and 
the preservation of peace. 

In the Curtiss-Wright case, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, in referring to the re- 
spective powers of Congress and the 
President and the authority of Congress 
to delegate power to the President, 
stated: 

In short, the merged powers of the two 
departments may be put at the President’s 
disposal whenever Congress so desires. 


It is a most important thing, in my 
opinion, that the United States speak 
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loudly, clearly, and with power, about 
our interests in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I now proceed to an- 
swer the questions which I propounded 
on the floor of the Senate on January 9. 
In the first place, I believe the passage 
of the resolution will provide an instru- 
ment for the promotion of the security 
of the United States. We, as public 
servants; are seeking to prevent a third 
world war, knowing that if a third world 
war comes there will be security no- 
where, security for no one. We have all 
heard and read the statements of a num- 
ber of witnesses, including those of three 
Presidents, and, what is more, including 
the statement of the recent Democrat 
candidate for President. Also, if some 
of us. have read the newspapers this 
noon, we have noticed that former Presi- 
dent Truman is again speaking about 


. the serious situation in the world. The 


testimony of everyone coincides with the 
conclusion that the situation calls for 
adequacy and alertness. 

I am receiving a large amount of mail 
from persons who say that we have no 
business putting our noses into the 
Middle East. They ask, Why should the 
United States get mixed up in the Middle 
East? Mr. President, whether we like it 
or not, we are already mixed up in the 
Middle East. Whether we like it or not, 
we cannot afford to let the situation 
drift. 

For 3 years, our fleet, the greatest as- 


sembly of ships on any sea except one, 


has been in the Middle -East and in 
Europe. Why? The greatest assembly 
of our ships is in the Far East. Why? 

The record is clear that if the Kremlin 
were to take over the Middle East, the 
oil in that region would be controlled by 
the Kremlin; and that would paralyze 
Europe. So the vital purpose of the res- 
olution is concerned with the vital inter- 
est of our economy. For our own safety 
and well-being, we cannot permit the 
Kremlin to absorb a region of the Middle 
East into its own orbit, as it has absorbed 
other countries. 

In answer to the second question which 
I asked, I believe it is clear that we can- 
not drift. Wehave done too much drift- 
ing already. We have heard criticism 
about the resolution, a resolution which 
no one else except ourselves has misun- 
derstood. If we had passed it, the voice 
of America would have been clear and 
resonant. There would not he any 
thought, as some newspapers have said, 
that now there is some uncertainty. In 
the past we have stubbed our toes, as 
history shows, by fighting among our- 
selves. The danger now is that we might 
again do that very thing. 

In the world of today every nation is 
neighbor to every cther nation, and 
guided missiles and H-bombs are a 
part of the Kremlin’s mighty striking 
power. Even today, the newspapers re- 
port the explosion of, apparently, an- 
‘other H-bomb by the Kremlin. 

I believe the answers to my other ques- 
tions are clear, from this statement. 
The Middle East is vital and necessary 
to the security of the United States and 
the rest of the free world. There is no 
other course open to us as reasonable 
men at this time except to make certain 
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that America is alert and has adequate 
facilities with which to meet the needs 
of all emergencies and challenges. No 
other course is open to us as reasonable 
men. 

Perhaps some day in the far distant 
future, when man utilizes the solvent of 
faith to dissolve the hates and intoler- 
ances and misunderstandings among 
peoples and nations, another answer may 
be found. But that answer is not around 
the corner of tomorrow. 

So I speak in favor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 19, as amended. It had been 
my hope, as I have stated, that the origi- 
nal resolution, as submitted to us and as 
introduced by my colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and myself, would have been ap- 
proved intact by the committees on For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services. I 
think we have missed a chance to dem- 
onstrate clearly to the world, without 
much of the argument which is now be- 
ing heard, that we can be united in these 
matters. But there is disagreement on 
this issue; and thank God that in Amer- 
ica we still have the right to disagree. 

In the committee, I voted to approve 
the resolution intact. I voted against 
the various amendments which were of- 
fered. I believe, however, that the 
amended resolution will satisfy the need, 
if we will but hurry up and pass it. 
Therefore, I think the resolution should 
be approved by the Senate within the 
next 24 hours. 

It has been my feeling from the out- 
set of the 85th Congress that the resolu- 
tion would be approved; and the vote on 
Saturday on the Russell amendment 
confirmed my conviction. 'The reason 
for my confidence was simple. I felt 
that Congress and the President had no 
alternative except to state clearly to the 
Soviet Union that she must not attempt 
to take over the oil in the Middle East, 
and the Middle East itself. Similarly, 
we had no alternative except to indicate 
to the Middle East itself that the United 
States is indeed interested in helping to 
raise the standards of living in that 
region. 

I have already indicated that I be- 
lieve we have wasted much time. 
Frankly, in my opinion, the considerable 
amount of “fuss and feathers” over cer- 
tain of the details of the resolution was 
not justified. 

We should recognize, for example, that 
the economic phase of the resolution 
simply involves a wider degree of flexi- 
bility through a modest waiving of the 
present restrictions on the Presidential 
use of up to $200 million in aid funds. 

As Secretary Dulles stated time and 
again during the committee hearings, 
the economic phases of the resolution do 
not actually authorize a single additional 
dollar. But from all the noise and tu- 
mult, one might almost assume that Con- 
gress was being asked to approve some 
a multi-billion-dollar mutual security 

ill. 

The other day I spoke in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. I believe 
sincerely in the right of men in America 
to differ. I myself feel that by appro- 
priate action we may be able to cut 
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corners on a mutual security bill and 
in other features of the economic pic- 
ture as they are presented to us. How- 
ever, I do not state it with any degree 
of certainty, because I have not exam- 
ined closely into that particular subject. 
It is my hope and belief that there will 
ke an opportunity for curtailment, an 
idea which I believe was intimated by 
one of the members of the Cabinet. 

On the other hand, I spoke the other 
day about the economic picture in 
America. We talk about a $72 billion 
budget. But also there is a national 
income of $330 billion. The gross na- 
tional product of this Nation today is 
more than $400 billion. With the in- 
creasing population and the demand for 
more goods, the national income will 
continue to increase. 

We may speak of a 59-cent dollar to- 
day as compared with the periods when 
the dollar was worth 100 cents. But 
we must get all the facts in order to 
understand clearly what we will be ex- 
pected to pay. 

We speak about $3,500,000,000 in mu- 
tual aid. That may be the picture; I 
do not know. But do not forget, as I 
said the other day, that much of that 
money has been spent for military aid; 
and the evidence shows that if we had 
dispensed with such aid, our own na- 
tional defense would have cost us much 
more than we have spent. 

Furthermore, the evidence shows that 
Turkish soldiers, Korean soldiers, and 
soldiers of other countries can be main- 
tained at an individual cost of $200 a 
year. But if American boys were to be 
stationed in those countries, the indi- 
vidual cost would be between $5,000 and 
$6,000 a year. 

So we must get the facts in their 
proper relationship. When we do that, 
we must proceed to apply cuts wherever 
they can be made with good judgment 
and without damaging our defense and 
without weakening our security. 

Stated in simple terms, the Eisenhower 
doctrine does only two things: In the 


‘first place, it makes the point that the 


national interests of the United States 
are inextricably bound to the future of 
the Middle East, and that we must pre- 
vent that area from coming under Com- 
munist domination. In the second place, 
Mr. President, the resolution gives the 
President flexibility in the use of $200 
million of funds appropriated in the past, 
to enable him to deal with crisis situa- 
tions in that area. 

AMPLE PRECEDENT FOR THE JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. President, from some of the argu- 
ments which have been made, one might 
think the President had no power as 
Commander in Chief of the armed serv- 
ices, to protect the national inter- 
ests of the United States in this or in a 
similar strategic area. One might think 
that Congress was being asked to part 
from historic precedent in approving the 
military provisions of this measure. 
That, too, is not the case. There is more 
than ample precedent in United States 
constitutional history for this resolution. 

I, for one, sincerely regret that by 
means of the committee amendment, the 
committee chose to allow ambiguity and 
fuzziness to remain as somewhat of a 
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cloud over the President’s constitutional 
powers. 

I am satisfied, however, that in any 
event, if a future emergency were to 
arise, the President would and could act 
adequately. 

THE PRESIDENT HAS ALWAYS HAD INHERENT 
POWERS 

I should like to reiterate one particu- 
lar point, one I have made many times 
during discussions of the respective roles 
of the President of the United States, 
the State Department, and the Congress 
of the United States. That point is that 
it is not the business of the Congress to 
try to serve as 531 Secretaries of State. 
Neither is it the business of the Congress 
to attempt to take over the powers of the 
Commander in Chief of the armed 
services. 

The Supreme Court—especially in the 
famous Curtiss-Wright case—has ruled 
that the spearheading of foreign policy 
is definitely an Executive prerogative. 

Long before there was a Constitution 
of the United States, there was an in- 
herent power of the United States to deal 
with nations overseas. The Supreme 
Court has so held, at least. It is the in- 
herent Executive power to protect and 
advance the interests of the United 
States throughout the world. 

In any event no one can now assert 
correctly that after all the hearings, the 
two committees did not conduct a thor- 
ough review of the problem. The mem- 
bership of the committees satisfied them- 
selves on a great many points over which 
they were in doubt. They acted as they 
saw fit in accordance with their own 
deep sense of responsibility and judg- 
ment. 

A SHIELD AGAINST RED AGGRESSION 


I believe that when we of the Senate 
pass this resolution, we may feel reason- 
ably confident that we have created a 
necessary shield in the Middle East 
against overt Soviet aggression. 

As I stated a short time ago, I heard 
on the floor of the Senate a statement 
which I thought was a very unfair and 
inadequate one: reference was made to 
“the administration’s uncertain voice.” 
Mr. President, there is nothing uncertain 
about what the President has requested. 
If the President has not covered every- 
thing that someone else might think he 
himself should cover if he were Secretary 
of State, certainly that is no reason for 
saying that the President’s voice is un- 
certain. 

No, Mr. President; the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State knew, and stated from the outset, 
that the joint resolution in and of itself 
will not assure continuity of shipments 
through the Suez Canal. The joint res- 
olution is a shield. It is not a cure-all; 
it never was intended as such; and it was 
not fair or justifiable to criticize it for 
not being a cure-all. 

The resolution will not solve the ex- 
plosive Arab-Israeli problem at the bor- 
ders of the Holy Land. However, let us 
hope it is not so explosive as it was a few 
days ago. However, the joint resolution 
was not meant for that purpose. Of 
course, it was not meant to solve the 
problem in regard to the Guif of Aqaba. 
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It will not solve the Gulf of Aqaba issue. 
It will not solve the problem of Soviet 
termitelike infiltration of Mideast 
countries such as Syria and Egypt. No 
resolution will do that. 

Mr. President, we recall that the 
Kaiser was the one who said a treaty is 
only a scrap of paper. However, the 
resolution, when backed with the firm- 
ness of our government and with the 
United States fleet in the Middle East 
properly equipped with modern weapons, 
speaks a different language. 

WE MUST HELP BUILD INNER RAMPARTS IN THE 
MIDEAST 

So, Mr. President, when the joint reso- 
lution is enacted, we shall have, fortu- 
nately, erected at least a necessary shield 
against external aggression. We shall 
have erected an outer rampart which the 
Soviet Union dare not attempt to breach 
by frontal attack. 

The task ahead is to erect inner ram- 
parts, as well, by voluntary cooperation 
among the Middle East nations them- 
selves. They must build their own inner 
defenses against Communist subversion, 
and we must be prepared to help assist 
those who are eager to do this job. 

We propose neither to appease nor to 
provoke, neither to meddle nor to be 
indifferent. 

BIPARTISANSHIP STILL STRONG 


Let me recall that in the early part of 
the hearings on this issue, considerable 
fear was expressed as to the effect of 
the debate on the future of bipartisan 


cr, aS some would call it, nonpartisan ` 


foreign policy. There were all sorts of 
scary reports to the effect that biparti- 
san foreign policy had come to an end, 
that open war had been declared þe- 
tween the two parties on future Ameri- 
can foreign policy. In my judgment, no 
such reports were ever justified. 

In my frank judgment, some of my 
good friends on the other side of the aisle 
may not always have carried on their 
interrogations in the way that I, person- 
ally, might have hoped they would. But 
I had confidence then, as I have confi- 
dence now, that from the Democratic 
Members of the Senate would, in the end, 
come the same sort of responsible states- 
manship which fortunately has charac- 
terized both parties on the foreign-policy 
issue throughout the entire post-war era. 

The record will show that every single 
diplomatic-military step taken by the 
United States since the close of World 
War II has been approved literally by 
overwhelming bipartisan support and 
votes. The record will show that, despite 
occasional stresses and strains, we have 
been united at the water’s edge. Cer- 
tainly, every news report in today’s news- 
papers confirm why we must remain so 
united. The need today is greater than 
ever before. 

Let us, therefore, give to the President 
and give to the Secretary of State the 
confidence and the support they so 
eminently deserve, while reserving to 
ourselves our Congressional right of con- 
structive analysis and criticism. 

Today, our foe, the Soviet Empire it- 
self, is under internal stresses and 
strains; but it is still a deadly danger to 
world freedom and security. 
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In that connection, Mr. President, let 
me remind my colleagues of an old 
maxim among diplomats; namely, when 
there is trouble internally, then the an- 
swer is external war. I hope that is not 
the answer here. But, Mr. President, we 
are dealing with a situation on the world 
stage and with characters who have dem- 
onstrated, by many evil acts, that they 
can do things and succeed by methods 
to which we must not become indifferent. 

So I desire to pay my high respects, 
Mr. President, to the committees, and to 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], who acted as chairman of the 
joint committee when we were in session. 
I must say that he has great endurance 
in many different situations, and he has 
shown that he is the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. He was 
assisted in conducting the hearings by 
the eminent Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Our joint committee 
was indeed fortunate to have such able 
men in the chair. 

I believe we can also agree that our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, has shown 
the same quality. For more than 6 days 
this man, with all his problems, was sub- 
jected to questions by the 30 members 
of our 2 committees. Indeed, he con- 
tinued as a witness before the two com- 
mittees until no Senator had any ques- 
tions remaining unanswered. ‘This feat 
almost establishes a record. I could say 
much more about Mr. Dulles, who has 
been the target of very unfair treatment. 
He kept his temper. He had the an- 
swers. In spite of what has been said 
on the floor of the Senate, his answers 
were correct. 

When asked whether or not there was 
constitutional authority for a certain act, 
he said, “I do not know.” What did he 
mean? He meant just that, because we 
ourselves were debating the question as 
to whether it was a constitutional act. 
However, it was an act for the preserva- 
tion of America, when the President sent 
or sold ships to Great Britain. Whether 
it was then constitutionally correct in the 
eyes of some is a debatable question, so 
the Secretary said, “I do not know.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
considering the President’s doctrine we 
should remember that in some instances 
the Members of the Senate have been 
criticizing the administration for what 
they allege has been the lack of a bold, 
forthright foreign policy. I repeat, the 
Eisenhower administration does propose 
such a bold, forthright foreign policy 
for the Middle East. The resolution 
which the Senate now has before it gives 
legislative sanction to his proposal. 

I make the plea that the time has come 
for all of us to submerge some of our 
differences about the wording of the 
resolution and unite in support of the 
general principles it enunciates. Let us 
remember that the resolution does two 
important things which most of us agree 
are essential to the national interest. 

In the first place, the resolution makes 
unequivocally clear that the United 
States believes the independence of the 
states of the Middle East is so impor- 
tant to our national security that we are 
willing to use the Armed Forces of the 
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United States to defend the independ- 
ence of states in that area from armed 
aggression. There is nothing ambiguous 
about that, Mr. President. There should 
be no mistake on the part of the Soviet 
Union on this point. The Soviet Union 
should not make the mistake of believ- 
ing that our prolonged and careful dis- 
cussion of the President’s proposal in- 
dicates any divided attitude so far as our 
willingness to defend the states in that 
area is concerned. Our discussions in 
committee and our proposals on the floor 
of the Senate do not indicate differences 
with respect to the fundamental policy 
involved. 

The second thing which, I repeat, the 
resolution does is give the President ad- 
ditional flexibility to use funds already 
appropriated in a way to bolster inde- 
pendence and economic development in 
the Middle East area. 

Mr. President, my colleagues know I 
have stood for a long time on the propo- 
sition that the times in which we live are 
so perilous that the President must have 
maximum freedom to react to aggression 
as quickly and forcefully as possible, con- 
sistent with the Constitution. During 
our hearings on the resolution a con- 
siderable amount of time was devoted to 
a discussion as to whether its language 
constituted a predated declaration of 
war. This discussion was extremely in- 
teresting, but I must confess that it is 
outdated by the atomic age. Asa practi- 
cal matter, we know, and the Soviet Un- 
ion knows, that military attack on areas 
which the United States views as vital 
to its national interest would bring on 
world war III. This is true regardless 
of language in the resolution, and this is 
a fact we must keep in mind. 

I must emphasize that the administra- 
tion should be complimented for coming 
to the Congress for advice with respect 
to United States policy in the Middle 
East. It might have been possible—and 
some in the committee said it should 
have been done that way, indeed there 
are many Members in this body who have 
so urged—for the President to have made 
declarations relating to what the United 
States would do in that area of the world. 
The President, however, has looked to 
Congress for cooperation. I deny that 
it is only recently that the cooperation 
has started. For months and years I 
have attended meetings where both 
parties have been represented. 

The President has looked to Congress 
for the formulation of and a statement 
on foreign policy. His action in coming 
to us in this connection is a prime ex- 
ample of the way in which a President 
should operate in areas of foreign policy 
which might later lead to armed conflict. 
While he has been criticized in some 
respects for the manner in which the 
proposal has been handled, I believe that 
in the hearts of many of us, and in the 
thinking of the American people, there 
is great admiration for his wisdom in 
consulting with Congress while there is 
yet time to do so. 

Mr. President, what is needed now is 
a decisive vote which will carry convic- 
tion abroad. We know the Kremlin has 
come out against the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, and others also have taken a stand 
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against it. We know that in the past, 
when there has been any disunity be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches, foreign nations have assumed 
that such disunity meant lack of sup- 
port of the President by Congress. This 
point has been stressed in American 
newspapers by competent editorial writ- 
ers and columnists who have not for- 
gotten American history. I believe, and 
I repeat, that a decisive vote might now 
cure this situation. No one doubts the 
power of the President to use armed 
forces outside the United States to de- 
fend the country against aggression. No 
one doubts that he has real war powers. 
No one doubts that the situation now 
in this cold war period is such as to cause 
us to stop, look, listen, and recognize, 
because the world is so small and the 
new.mechanisms for war are such that 
we cannot blind ourselves by becoming 
narrow constructionists. 

We recall that in the Curtis-Wright 
case Justice Sutherland said, “The pow- 
ers to declare and wage war, conclude 
peace, to make treaties, belong to the 
Federal Government as the necessary 
concomitants of nationality.” We must 
recognize that if we win the cold war, 
we may stave off a fighting war. Now 
let the Senate make clear to the world 


that it is in agreement with the Presi-. 


dent that if there is armed Communist 
aggression in the Middle East, we will 
step in. The language is not important, 
but making our position clear as a uni- 
fied Nation is important. If we do a 
great deal of ballyhooing on a number 
of amendments, that vagueness and mis- 
understanding will cause others to 
wonder. 

Let us be clear. The Eisenhower doc- 
trine is not a new thing. Washington 
told us in his Farewell Address “to be 
aware and against the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence.” He even told us, in 
substance, that we may “choose peace or 
war as our interests, guided by justice, 
shall counsel.” 

We expressed an Eisenhower doctrine 


when we declared the Monroe Doctrine. 


Then there was the John Hay open-door 
policy, which carried us into the Far 
East. The Marshall plan and NATO 
applied our economic and military 
strength to the defense of the North At- 
lantie area. The Truman doctrine an- 
nounced it as our policy “to support free 
people who are resisting attempted sub- 
jugation by armed minorities or by out- 
side countries.”. That applied to Greece 
and Turkey particularly. 

Let me repeat, the Eisenhower doc- 
trine is not one of aggression; it is one 
of peace. It can be applied and will be 
applied as peacefully as these other doc- 
trines. We never had to use arms to 
justify the Monroe Doctrine. 

I have nearly concluded. I have 
spoken longer, probably, than I should 
have spoken. There have been many 
things said on the floor of the Senate 
with which I do not agree. But I think 
we are coming to an understanding, 
which means, as indicated by one of the 
previous speakers, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], that we dif- 
fer about some things, but we are in 
agreement on the basic, underlying ne- 
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cessity for passing the joint resolution, 
so that the world may know that we are 
united. In so doing, we hope to God 
that no one will dare to raise arms and 
precipitate which might become a third 
world war. 

Mr. NEUBERGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? è 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
briefly to the Senator from Minnesota 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE 1957 ACREAGE RESERVE PRO- 
GRAM FOR CORN 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
for allowing me time. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
in progress a committee hearing, and I 
should like to return to it, because it 
relates to the question of legislating on 
the corn acreage allotment for the 
Nation. 

Last Saturday, March 2, I introduced 
a bill, which was referred to the Senate 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


That bill is Senate bill 1449, a bill to 
provide for a minimum acreage allot- 
ment for corn, and other purposes. 

The reason I introduced the bill, which 
was cosponsored by the Senator from 
Indiana {Mr. CAPEHART], was simply to 
endeavor to find a way of legislating 
specifically with respect to the corn 
acreage. There is before us at the pres- 
ent time a national corn acreage allot- 
ment of 37 million acres plus in the 
commercial corn area. In my opinion, 
this low corn acreage allotment will not 
bring about very much compliance; and 
without compliance there will be too 
many acres of corn planted, and we shall 
come through the calendar year 1957 
again producing a great deal of corn and 
feed grains, which will add to the al- 
ready existing surplus of feed grains in 
the United States. 

The 37 million acres plus allotment 
is so unrealistic that the acreage allotted 
to a farmer under the national acreage 
goal would be too small to enable him 
actually to comply, in at least a sub- 
stantial portion of our commercial corn 
area, 

The bill which the Senator from In- 
diana and I introduced calls for a 51 
million acreage allotment. It would 
continue the minimum support at 75 
percent, as is provided in the present 
law. It would also provide that 15 per- 
cent of the farmer’s allotment shall go 
to the soil bank, and that he will then 
enter into the acreage reserve program, 

He may choose, if he desires, to plant 
his full allotment, and then place 15 
percent of his allotted acreage into the 
conservation phase of the program. 
That 15 percent would have to be taken 
out of his tillable acreage. 

We believe that this proposal is a 
realistic approach to the question, and 
we hope that in the course of the hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, this proposal 
will receive favorable recognition. I 
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would have spoken upon this question at 
the time the bill was introduced, but at 
that time many Senators were endeav- 
oring to speak on the pending question, 
Senate Joint Resolution 19, and I hesi- 
tated to take any time. Therefore, I am 
speaking on the bill today. 

I have also requested, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son, under date of February 28, that he 
extend the sign-up date, which now is 
March 8, to a later date for the corn pro- 
ducers within the commercial area, be- 
cause March 8 is only a few days away, 
and we could not possibly legislate with- 
in the remaining few days. 

With the proposed legislation now 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the farmer is 
in a state of confusion as to what he 
should do. Should he go to his county 
and sign up for the acreage allotted him 
under the 37 million acres plus, or should 
he wait and see what Congress is going 
to do? ‘Therefore, in my letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, I respectfully 
urged on him that the sign-up day for 
the 1957 acreage-reserve program for 
corn be extended from the present date, 
March 8, to a latter date. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to read the entire letter. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter to Secretary 
Benson, dated February 28, 1957, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1957. 
The Honorable Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Depariment of Agriculture, 
: Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I respectfully urge 
that the sign-up date for the 1957 acreage- 
reserve program for corn be extended from 
the present date, March 8, to a later date. 

The approximately 37,288,000 national 
ecorn-acreage allotment is too low. Not 
many farmers will be able to comply with 
this low corn-acreage allotment. If com- 
pliance is not obtained, then the soil bank 
is placed in jeopardy for the year 1957 on 
the corn acreage, which will result in con- 
tinued overproduction in our feed grains, 
thereby further adding to our surplus prob- 
lems and the possible jeopardy of all live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy prices by increased 
production. 

I had hoped that Congress would have 
legislated and established a new national 
corn acreage allotment before this date. 
This has not been accomplished. All bills 
introduced in the Senate have been re- 
ferred to a subcommittee of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, chairmaned by OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON Of South Carolina. This com- 
mittee has scheduled hearings to commence 
Monday, March 4. The length of hearing 
has not yet been determined. Therefore, 
it is imperative that the sign-up date of 
March 8 be deferred to a much later date. 

I regret exceedingly that the farmers are 
placed in this uncertain position relative 
to their crop plans. I assure you that I shall 
endeavor, as I have in the past, to have 
enacted legislation clarifying the question at 
the earliest possible date. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I believe 
it is an absolute necessity on the part 
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of the United States Congress that it 
speedily enact legislation clarifying the 
corn-acreage question. If we fail to 
clarify it, and if the planting of seed 
begins without some specific program, we 
shall delay for another year full com- 
pliance with the soil-bank provision of 
the existing public law relating to corn 
acreage. Unless we get compliance, and 
get some of the tillable land into the 
soil bank, we shall continue to add to 
the surpluses which are today weighing 
down the farmers’ markets and the 
farmers’ prices in the marketplace. 

There is no reason in the world why 
we should have low prices today for any 
agricultural commodity or product, ex- 
cept for the surplus, which is a weight 
on the market. It is not a question of 
lack of consumers’ buying power. 
Never before in our history have we had 
as good buying power as we have today 
on the part of the average consumer. 
We have high wages, full employment, 
and an excellent business situation, 
both in the retail and wholesale fields. 
Therefore there is no depression. 

It is a fact that the earth has pro- 
duced more than our needs for domes- 
tic consumption and for export. We 
have more food and fiber than our mar- 
kets require, and these surpluses are 
weighing down our markets. There is 
only one commonsense approach to the 
problem, and that is by way of reducing 
the ..umber of acres which are harvested 
annually. Only in that way will it be 
possible to reduce the overall surplus, 
whether it be in food products or in 
fibers. 

The soil bank is a realistic approach 
to the solution of the problem. It is 
regrettable that we did not conceive that 
plan earlier. If we had, we would not 
be confronted today with the huge sur- 
pluses which exist in our country, both 
in dead storage and in grain bins and 
warehouses. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota for his timely statement 
with regard to steps which I believe must 
be taken, not only for the benefit of our 
economy, but for the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole. 

It is very important that Congress 
enact appropriate corn legislation, and 
that it be done immediately, because 
the planting season will soon be here. 
However, I also urge that the commit- 
tee give very serious consideration to 
the suggestion that when we pass such 
legislation we must also provide assur- 
ances that there will be a reduction of 
the acreage. Otherwise, the soil-bank 
program will increase production, not 
decrease it. 

Mr. THYE. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, who 
is as familiar with the subject of agri- 
culture as anyone else, that he is entirely 
correct; that we must reduce the acre- 
age. 

In the past few years, ever since we 
began imposing acreage restrictions on 
some of the basic crops, we have not 
effected an overall reduction in the 
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annual harvests. In other words, we put 
restrictions on the number of acres 
planted to wheat, for instance, but we 
did not at the same time control the 
acres diverted from wheat. Instead, we 
have almost in every instance used the 
diverted acreage for the growing of 
other crops, such as barley or oats, if 
the acreage was located in the North- 
west region; or to sorghum grains, if in 
the Southwest; or, if in the South, the 
cotton acreage thus diverted was seeded 
to a feed crop, or planted to soybeans. 
Oftentimes, in the border regions in the 
northern section of the Cotton Belt, the 
acreage was planted to corn. In that 
way it became competitive with the 
existing commercial corn or the grain 
crop. 

In other words, if an acre was diverted 
from corn, it usually went into some kind 
of feed crop; and at the end of the year 
just as many acres were harvested as if 
we had never imposed any acreage re- 
striction or established an acreage 
program. 

The only difference was that geo- 
graphically a feed crop was planted in 
a part of the United States in which 
normally it had not been previously 
planted. 

I believe the soil bank is the most 
realistic approach we have ever taken to 
reduce our surpluses. Once the surpluses 
have been reduced, we will not have to 
worry about prices, because, with an 
economy such as the United States is 
experiencing and enjoying today, our 
farm products and commodities will en- 
joy full parity, and even above-parity 
prices in some seasons and some years. 

Mr. CARLSON. Again I wish to com- 
mend the Senator for his remarks, be- 
cause I realize the importance of the 
subject; and again I wish to say that 
the present tendency, at least during the 
past few years, particularly from 1950 
to 1956, has been to shift the production 
of feed grains to various sections of the 
country where they had not been grown 
before, instead of bringing about a re- 
duction in acreage. It is most urgent 
that we try to get a reduction in produc- 
tion, not a shifting of feed grains to other 
sections. That is what will really help to 
reduce surpluses. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Kansas 
is correct. 


NATIONAL 4-H WINNERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
March 2 to March 9 marks National 4-H 
Club Week. 

I have just been present at a luncheon 
given by the National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, Inc., which, in co- 
operation with the extension service of 
the Department of Agriculture, has been 
serving the 4-H Club program since 
1920. I am very much impressed, as cer- 
tainly all of us must be, with the impor- 
tance of the 4-H Club movement, and 
with the inspiration and leadership and 
direction it furnishes to so many young 
people living in rural America. 

I was delighted, in attending the 
luncheon, to find that of the 6 4-H Club 
winners, 2 came from my State of Ten- 
nessee. 
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The National 4-H Club winners this 
year are: 

Achievement: Annie Gutierrez, West- 
moreiand, Calif.; Daniel Davis, Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 

Citizenship: Mrs. Patricia Venable 
Johnson, Jefferson, Ga.; Billy O’Brien, 
Afton, Tenn. 

Leadership: Linda Schermerhorn, Wa- 
waka, Ind.; Earl Davis, Goldsboro, N. C. 

I certainly congratulate these young 
people, and I know that all of us recog- 
nize the fine work the 4-H Club move- 
ment is doing. 


IRVIN MANN 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the death of State Representative Irvin 
Mann, of Adams, Oreg., has deprived the 
State of Oregon of one of its most able 
and conscientious public servants. The 
late Irvin Mann was dedicated to the 
progress and development of his State. 
His colleagues in the Oregon State Legis- 
lature—members of both Republican and 
Democratic parties—will attest to his 
affectiveness and integrity in public life. 

As members of the Oregon Legislature, 
both my wife and I had opportunities to 
work with Irvin Mann of Umatilla Coun- 
ty, on many matters of mutual concern 
and interest. The memory of the rela- 
tionship is one which we will long 
cherish. 

A tribute to the accomplishments of 
Mr. Mann was printed in the February 
25, 1957, issue of the East Oregonian of 
Pendleton, Oreg. Its final sentence is a 
capsule eulogy to his record. ‘‘There was 
a man,” the editorial concluded. I ask 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks the editorial from the East 
Oregonian, in which I heartily concur. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IRVIN Mann 


The full measure of the place Irvin Mann 
had in his community and State will be rec- 
ognized almost immediately. It will be em- 
phasized as time passes. 

He was a potent force in any activity in 
which he participated. The examples are 
innumerable. He was one of the first men 
to produce peas on a large scale in this 
county when many were hesitant about ven- 
turing into anything outside of wheat. Un- 
like many who got in and out of the cattle 
business with the ups and downs of the mar- 
ket he got in and stayed. And he made the 
Double-M. ranch nationally famous. . More 
recently he and his son started Beef City 
near Hinkle, a cattle-feeding operation on a 
large scale. He shared none of the doubts 
that some of his generation have had about 
the future of cattle feeding in the agricul- 
tural economy of Umatilla County. 

In a single session of the legislature he 
gained the trust and respect of members of 
both parties. When he was reelected last 
year the Republicans in the house of repre- 
sentatives chose him as their leader. Demo- 
crats applauded the choice. 

Last year he was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Round-Up Association with 
the express purpose that he would serve in 
the future as Round-Up president. 

He had served on the Port of Umatilla 
Commission and it was a matter of great 
pride to him that his son was elected later to 
the commission and chosen its chairman. 
He counseled his son wisely on the develop- 
ment of the port. 
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Beyond that, Irvin Mann was asked by 
many in this county for his advice on all 
types of projects and proposals. He had 
grown up with the county and his place 
of leadership was firmly established. 

Of Irvin Mann’s many fine qualities the 
one we appreciated most was the complete 
absence in his soul of narrow partisanship. 
He judged a man and his case for exactly 
what they seemed to him to be and on no 
other basis. 

We recall hearing him tell, shortly after 
he was elected the first time to the legisla- 
ture, of attending a meeting of organized 
labor in Portland to which all new members 
of the legislature had been invited. He said 
he was advised by several members of his 
party to refuse the invitation. He explained, 
“I didn’t think that was right. There are a 
great many working people in this State. I 
wanted to hear their problems. They told 
me and they didn’t ask me to promise any- 
thing. Asa member of the legislature it was 
my duty to hear those people. I would have 
regretted it if I had not gone.” 

Some of his closest friends in the legisla- 
ture, people he particularly admired, were 
members of the opposition party. He did not 
permit politics to mix with his estimate of 
the abilities of people with whom he served 
as a legislator. Upon his passing, some of 
the finest tributes to Irvin Mann will be 
spoken by men who had opposite political 
beliefs. And they will come straight from 
the heart. Irvin Mann set high standards 
for his conduct in public life and they were 
recognized by all with whom he associated. 

He had watched his father’s career in pub- 
lic life, so he was not exactly an amateur 
when was induced to be a candidate for the 
legislature. But much as he knew about 
politics he was a poor judge of himself. Toid 
before an election that he’d win by a land- 
slide he never would believe it. He always 
“ran scared” right up to election day. 

When the people of Umatilla County speak 
of the stalwarts their county has produced 
they speak of men who will forever be iden- 
tified with the history of eastern Oregon, men 
who stood far above the crowd. Irvin Mann 
has a place in that select company. There 
was a man. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake eco- 
nomic and military cooperation with na- 
tions in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
the pending resolution will probably be 
disposed of within the next 24 hours, I 
desire to speak, very briefly, on one aspect 
of it, namely, that concerning the mili- 
tary and economic and diplomatic situa- 
tions in the Middle East. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MUST BE CONSISTENT 
AND SOUND IN THIS CRISIS 


Mr. President, I trust America is not 
entering into an era when it will be iso- 
lationist with dollars but international- 
ist with soldiers. I have been troubled 
during the debate over the Middle Fast 
resolution because so much more em- 
phasis has been placed on the President’s 
request for $200 million than on his re- 
quest to employ American troops. Are 
we so preoccupied with the financial 
budget that we have forgotten human 
matters? Surely there are not Senators 
who will vote to commit American 
` soldiers to the defense of the Middle East 
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but will refuse to spend $200 million, if 
that sum might possibly make it less 
likely that these soldiers should ever have 
to wage combat in that area. 

I realize the vast temptations which 
exist to make political capital out of op- 
position to all forms of foreign economic 
and military aid. Yet I think this atti- 
tude is both ironic and inconsistent so 
long as the Congress indorses a policy of 
assigning American soldiers and aviators 
to the military defense of farflung por- 
tions of the globe. If it is the judgment 
of the Commander in Chief of our Army 
and Navy and Air Forces that foreign 
aid will help to reduce the likelihood of 
global war, can we shut off foreign aid 
while we dispatch our young men to out- 
posts in remote realms of the globe? 

Until the opponents of foreign aid face 
up to that question, they will have dodged 
the entire issue, as I see it. If they are 
unwilling to send American dollars 
abroad, are they going to take the same 
attitude about American soldiers? I be- 
lieve it was President Lincoln who said 
he placed the man above the dollar. I 
agree with him, thoroughly. So long as 
I vote for the use of our troops to defend 
distant regions and countries against 
communism, I am not going to try to 
make political capital at home out of 
declining to bolster with money their 
opportunity of staying out of global strife 
and atomic combat. Economy at the 
possible expense of some American sol- 
dier’s life is poor economy, indeed. Who 
wants to balance the budget that way? 
DOLLARS ARE LESS IMPORTANT THAN SOLDIERS 


Mr. President, I should like to elabo- 
rate, somewhat modestly, on what I have 
just said. I feel that there are many 
Members of the Congress who have been 
unable to resist the tempting lure of out- 
right and even blind opposition to all 
forms of foreign aid. I recognize that 
this is indeed quite a political magnet and 
a political opportunity. It is possible to 
say to every single group in America 
that, if it were not for foreign aid, they 
could have fulfilled all possible com- 
mitments which they desire from the Na- 
tional Government. We can go to the 
veterans and say that if it were not for 
foreign aid they could have larger pen- 
sions. We can go to people who want bet- 
ter schools—and I hope all Americans 
want better schools, because we need 
them—and say that if it were not for 
foreign aid we could have better schools. 
We can go to people in my section of the 
country and say that if it were not for 
foreign aid we could take far better care 
of our priceless and very limited supply 
of natural resources. Mr. President, we 
have to take care of our veterans; we 
have to improve our schools and our edu- 
cational system, and we certainly have to 
conserve and husband wisely our na- 
tional resources. 

But I disapprove of political dema- 
goguery which says to every group in the 
Nation that foreign aid is preventing 
them from realizing their perfectly legiti- 
mate economic and social objectives. 

It is my feeling that if the Commander 
in Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, in whose safekeeping to a sub- 
stantial degree is entrusted the welfare of 
our soldiers, airmen, and sailors abroad, 
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tells us that a certain degree of foreign 
aid will make it less likely that we shall 
have to wage war abroad, certainly Mem- 
bers of Congress are being highly incon- 
sistent if they are willing to commit our 
young men to farflung outposts and yet 
will not authorize financial aid which will 
perhaps make more secure our military 
position, and make it less likely that our 
boys will have to fight in what could be 
the beginning of an atomic war. 


POVERTY IS THE HANDMAIDEN OF COMMUNISM 


I think we all recognize that poverty, 
disease, malnutrition, and the lack of a 
proper standard of living are the soil in 
which communism inevitably flourishes. 
I think it is a general principle that if we 
raise living standards and improve medi- 
cal care, if we provide sanitation and help 
to teach people to have decent and ade- 
quate housing, those people are going to 
be less likely to be lured by the siren song 
of international communism. 

For instance, Mr. President, consider 
that barren and yet historic area, the 
Middle East. In the Middle East there 
are vast realms of sand, absolute waste; 
and yet it is possible, by distilling sea 
water and converting it into fresh water 
and turning it on the land that the en- 
tire Middle East might be able to bloom 
like the legendary and Biblical Garden 
of Eden. 

I urge the Department of the Interior 
to continue with the Scientific experi- 
ments which were launched very wisely 
by former Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman, who served under 
the administration of President Tru- 
man. He advocated that the Congress 
of the United States appropriate funds 
to carry out these experiments on sea 
water. It is my hope that Secretary 
Seaton, the present head of the Interior 
Department, is continuing those needed 
studies and experiments. 

Should we be able to distill and freshen 
sea water at any time, at feasible eco- 
nomic cost, the entire economy of the 
Middle East would be revolutionized; the 
brackish reaches of the seas and the 
oceans lying off the Middle East could 
be used to turn those barren wastes into 
land which will grow cotton, corn, row 
crops, alfalfa, and all the other ingredi- 
ents of a prospering and successful agri- 
cultural economy. I believe if this were 
done, the Middle East would be a far less 
likely habitat in which the seeds of com- 
munism and discontent could sprout. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I again 
wish to emphasize one major point—at 
least, Mr. President, it seems to me to 
be a major point. I hope we are not 
going to be isolationists with dollars but 
internationalists with our soldiers. Very 
little has been said on the floor since 
this debate began about the fact that 
American troops are committed today to 
farflung realms all over the world. 
They are committed to the Middle East, 
to the Far East, to Eastern Europe, and 
to Western Europe. They are commit- 
ted to Iceland; they are committed to 
the Aleutian Islands; they are committed 
to the islands of the vast South Pacific 
Ocean. We even have forces stationed 
in the Antarctic, studying possible air- 
bases at the very. bottom of the world, 
in some of the most inhospitable climate, 
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from the standpoint of extreme cold, 

existing anywhere on this planet. 

There is scarcely a place on the face 
of the globe, except within the direct 
orbit of the Soviet Union, where Ameri- 
can troops are not stationed. F 

DOCTRINE FOR TROOPS AND MONEY MUST BE 

SAME 

Speaking as one Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to emphasize that I 
am not going to be so inconsistent and 
so hypocritical as to support legislative 
measures which commit our men to dis- 
tant and remote outposts, and then þe 
unwilling to send our dollars to follow 
them if our dollars will make our posi- 
tion more militarily secure and less likely 
that we shall have to wage war in which 
our men may lose their lives. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
so far as my own correspondence is con- 
cerned, I have received scarcely any let- 
ters from home in support of foreign aid. 
Yet, I have great faith in the ultimate 
wisdom and the sound judgment of the 
people of Oregon and of the people of 
the United States. 

It is my very firm conviction that if 
they fully understand the fact that our 
soldiers, who are their sons, are assigned 
to airbases, naval bases, and military 
cantonments all over the globe, they will 
be willing to make such financial contri- 
butions as are necessary to assure the 
protection and lives of those men in 
every way possible. I doubt if any other 
course makes very much sense. 

I can understand the position of a 
Senator who says we should withdraw 
completely unto ourselves, both as to 
money and as to men and military forces. 
But I do not understand the position of 
aman or a woman in American public 
life who is willing, or even anxious, to 
commit our armed forces to distant 
places, but will not send our dollars to 
follow those men and to reinforee their 
strategie position. 

That is why on last Saturday, March 
2, I voted in opposition to the so-called 
Russell amendment to the Middle East 
resolution. I felt that it was incon- 
sistent to deny the $200 million requested 
by the President, and at the same time 
to grant the President the authority to 
use American troops, if he deemed it nec- 
essary, to stem Communist aggression in 
that area. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM: THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
PROTECTION OF AMERICAN WORKINGMEN AND 
INVESTORS VERSUS FREE TRADE AND PERMA- 
NENT COMPACT INVOLVEMENTS 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in de- 

termining the area where, if invaded, 

we will start a war, we must first deter- 
mine our objectives. 

We have always assumed that we 
would start a war whenever and wher- 
ever our security was threatened. 

However, under Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, we talk of fuel trade routes to 
Europe and to the United States, and we 
talk of preventing Asiatic and European 
nations from adopting communism as a 
form of government. 

PRESIDENT HAS AMPLE AUTHORITY TO SAFEGUARD 

NATIONAL INTEREST 

Mr. President, I have no difficulty in 
making a decision on the fundamental 
problem of defending the United States 
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of America whenever and wherever our 
security may be threatened. That deci- 
sion is axiomatic and immediate, and the 
President of the United States has ample 
authority for emergency defense. 

The Congress of the United States is 
in session 8 months of the year, and we 
are within 24 hours of the White House 
at all times. 

EXTENSION OF MONROE DOCTRINE PRINCIPLE 

ADVOCATED 

Therefore, I suggest, as I have con- 
tinually stated on the Senate floor for 
10 years, that the President of the United 
States should extend the Monroe Doc- 
trine into the Pacific and the Atlantic to 
include the area where our peace and 
security would be threatened by any 
nation seeking to establish their form of 
government. He should simply state his 
position to the American people and to 
the world, just as President Monroe did 
in 1823, when he said: 


We owe it, therefore, to candor and to’ 


the amicable relations existing between the 

United States and those powers to declare 

that we should consider any attempt on 

their part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. 

PRESIDENT HAS POWER AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
TO SEND ARMED FORCES WHEREVER NECES- 
SARY 
Under the Constitution, the President 

is the Commander in Chief of the armed 

services and is empowered to use them to 
defend our security. 

It is left to Congress, then, to declare 
war as a check on the executive branch, 
under the balances and checks of a 
three-branch government. 

The Secretary of State has testified a 
number of times before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that the foreign aid to 
Europe must be a continuing policy. In 
the beginning it was started just as the 
aid is suggested in the pending resolu- 
tion to the Middle East; then it is planned 
never to stop. 

It is by no means certain that Russia is 
our greatest threat. We can whip Rus- 
sia so long as we maintain air suprem- 
acy—and we can maintain such suprem- 
acy so long as we have the gumption to 
put the emphasis on this arm of our 
armed services. 

Protecting ourselves from our so-called 
friends sitting in with some of our Cabi- 
net officials is more difficult. 

FOREIGN PACTS FOR 24 YEARS HAVE PERMITTED 


FOREIGN NATIONS VOICE IN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICIES 


Our 24-year foreign policy has been to 
involve ourselves with foreign nations 
in pacts where such foreign nations must 
agree that our safety is threatened, 
rather than to remain under the Monroe 
Doctrine, where we were the judge of 
when our security was endangered. 

We could well profit from the British 
foreign policy voiced by a great Prime 
Minister more than a century ago, and 
followed religiously since that time. 
As a matter of fact, he did not make the 
policy; he voiced it. It has been fol- 
lowed long before that date. 

A little more than 100 years ago—in 
1848, in fact—Britain had a great Prime 
Minister, Viscount Palmerston, who laid 
down the policy which Great Britain and 
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practically all of Europe and Asia follow 
today. Lord Palmerston said: 


We— 


England— 
have no eternal allies, and we have no per- 
petual enemies. Our interests are eternal 
and perpetual, and those interests it is our 
duty to follow. 
BRITAIN’S CENTURY-OLD POLICY OF SELF-INTER- 
EST EXPLAINS ACTIONS TODAY 


Perhaps that helps to explain why 
Great Britain has recognized Communist 
China, and why Great Britain’s exports 
to Russia increased from 6144 million 
pounds in 1954 to almost 60 million 
pounds in 1956. It could be that Russia 
was not a perpetual enemy and was not 
a perpetual friend; and that explanation 
could apply to the United States of 
America, as it did to Nationalist China 
and Communist China. 

POLICIES SINCE 1934 HAVE BROUGHT WARS AND 
WEAKENED NATION 

We say we are dividing our wealth in 
order to stop war and to bring about 
universal peace. Since the passage of 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, since the 
departure from the metal standard for 
our money, since the spending of the 
billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money for the European and Asiatic na- 
tions, the United States has engaged one 
world war and in the Korean war, and 
now we are led to believe that we are 
on the verge of entering another world 
War. If that can happen within 24 
years, apparently what we have sought 
to do has weakened America and has not 
been the best policy. 

ONCE STARTED, FOREIGN AID TO MIDDLE EAST WILL 
NEVER CEASE 


Mr. President, it could be that the 
United States should study the foreign 
policy of Great Britain. Once we begin 
supplying dollar aid to the Middle East, 
there will be no stopping so tremendous 
an undertaking. Aid will have to con- 
tinue for the Middle East, just as NATO 
aid has continued for Europe. 

I said on the Senate floor in 1948 that 
once the Marshall plan was started, it 
would be perpetual. Mr. Dulles, the Sec- 
retary of State, has testified several times 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, 
of which Iam a member, that that is the 
case now; that aid must be continued 
perpetually. 

UNITED STATES CITIZENS TAX WEARY FROM 


BEARING OTHER PEOPLE’S BURDENS ON THEIR 
BACKS 


Money will not solve the problem in the 
Middle East, nor will it help the people 
of the Middle East to survive. Now is 
the time for Congress to demand a pro- 
gram gradually, but finally, to end rather 
than to increase foreign aid. The Amer- 
ican taxpayers are sick of wartime taxes; 
they are sick of carrying other people’s 
burdens on their own backs. 

Yet I assure you, Mr. President, that 
there is no intention of stopping foreign 
aid. NATO—the Atlantic Pact—which 
insured the integrity of the colonial sys- 
tem throughout the world, was estab- 
lished on the premise that American aid 
must continue indefinitely. If American 
aid were withdrawn, there is not the 
slightest doubt that NATO would fall. 
apart overnight. 
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ATLANTIC PACT A DEVICE TO POUR UNITED STATES 
AID INTO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


If United States aid is withdrawn, there 
is not the slightest doubt that the At- 
lantic Pact will fall apart overnight. The 
purpose of the Atlantic Pact is simply 
to enable the other countries who partici- 
pate in it to receive United States aid 
so long as the taxpayers of the United 
States will stand for it. 

Mr. President, I have already outlined 
to you the foreign policy of the countries 
of Europe. They have no perpetual 
friends; they have no eternal enemies. 
They have only perpetual interests. 
They believe that it is their duty to follow 
those interests. That applies to all Euro- 
pean nations belonging to the Atlantic 
Pact. 

Our NATO policy has. even greater 
weaknesses. We have taught the NATO 
people that if war comes, the United 
States can be depended upon to save 
them. This is the true impression one 
gains in Europe, when talking to persons 
in authority. 

However, the truth is that we cannot 
prevent the occupation of Europe by the 
Red army; and our leaders know it. 
SENATOR RECALLS VISITS TO “STAR BOARDER” AND 

TO IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 

Mr. President, when I came to the 
Senate, I thought it was my duty to visit 
all of our “star boarders.” When I had 
partially completed that job, I concluded 
that I would finish it. So I spent 2% 
months behind the Iron Curtain, and 
during that time I saw practically all of 
the industries of the so-called Iron Cur- 
tain countries and of Russia. 

Mr. President, if war comes, all of our 
soldiers and their families will be over- 
run, not because our units are not well 
trained and well equipped, but because 
they will be overwhelmingly outnum- 
bered. All our air bases in Europe are 
within a few minutes’ flight of Red 
bombers. Our airmen know that they 
would be fortunate to be able to send one 
mission from such fields, because of their 
proximity to the potential enemy. 


PROPOSED BASES WITHIN 500 MILES OF RUSSIA 


Mr. President, we are speaking now of 
establishing bases within 500 miles of the 
Russian border; and for that purpose, it 
is proposed that we give money to na- 
tions which border on Russia. AsI have 
previously stated to you, Mr. President, I 
have visited all of these nations. In 
1947 I spent some time with the old 
King Ibn Saud, who now is dead. I 
thought a great deal of him. He was 
governing his people in the only way 
they understood, and the only way he 
thought would be successful—and the 
only way in which they will be governed 
during our lifetime, Mr. President. 
INSPECTION TOUR OF MID-EAST OILFIELDS MADE 

BY NEVADA SENATOR 


I flew across the desert, and covered 
the entire petroleum-producing area, in- 
cluding the Abadan plant, then belong- 
ing to the British. I went through that 
plant. Having been in the engineering 
business for 37 years, I was very much 
interested init. I was also interested in 
the availability of water in that great 
area. Of course, anyone could tell, and 
should have known after examining the 
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methods by which the British were se- 
curing oil from Iran, that the British 
operations could not last. 

The British were paying a royalty of 
about 18 or 20 cents a barrel, whereas 
just across the line the United States 
plants were paying 50 or 60 cents a bar- 
rel; and about 320,000 of the entire popu- 
lation of Iran were profiting from it. 

As I anticipated—and as I stated on 
the floor of the Senate following my re- 
turn—the British lost those installations. 
Then we pulled one of our great diplo- 
matic victories by paying the debts of 
the British and giving those installations 
back to them. So long as our money 
lasts, Mr. President, we have a great 
diplomatic team. However, that is not 
my test of a good diplomat. 

SOVIET BOMBERS AND SOVIET SUBMARINES TWO 
MAJOR THREATS TO UNITED STATES 


There are two mortal threats to the 
United States. One is from Soviet 
bombers, from Soviet bases in the Arctic, 
flying over the North Pole and striking 
our industrial heart. The other threat, 
almost as sinister, is from Soviet sub- 
marines which have the capability of 
surfacing off our coastal cities and firing 
nuclear guided missiles into our cities 
and harbors. No allied aid can stop or 
can influence these two threats. 

Mr. President, whenever Russia at- 
tacks us, the attack will not be through 
Europe or through Asia. In the event 
of a Russian attack upon us, it will make 
little difference what our so-called allies 
are doing, because the Russian attack 
will come over the North Pole—over the 
same area over which we would attack 
Russia, if we ever do. 

Mr. President, only American air su- 
premacy and the ability of our fleets to 
locate and destroy enemy submarines 
can defend the United States against 
these threats. Even an allied ground 
victory in Europe—which for the fore- 
seeable future is impossible—could not 
influence these threats. 

UNITED STATES TRADE FUTURE IN WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 


I say to you, Mr. President, that al- 
though the administration has its eyes 
on Europe and Asia, the European na- 
tions again have their eyes on South 
America. With the use of United States 
money, the countries of Europe are tak- 
ing over much of the South American 
trade. 

However, Mr. President, if the United 
States has any trade future, it lies in the 
Western Hemisphere, not in old Europe 
or in Asia where the wages paid are 
from one-fifth to one-tenth or one- 
fiftieth of the wages paid in the United 
States. By means of what we call for- 
eign aid, we now are appropriating funds 
te be used to pay the difference between 
the cost of production in the United 
States and the cost of production abroad, 
where, with the use of the materials we 
provide and the superintendence and 
production knowledge we provide, it is 
possible to produce goods at one-half or 
one-twentieth of the cost of production 
in the United States. 

SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY SHIFTEp TO JAPAN AND 
OTHER LOW-WAGE COUNTRIES 

In the case of shipbuilding, we have 

sent the bulk of the shipbuilding which 
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otherwise would have been done in the 

United States to Japan or to some other 

low-wage nation; and we have done the 

same in the case of other industries 
which we say, religiously, here on the 
floor of the Senate, we approve of. 

Mr. President, when the American 
people are told that the United States 
cannot stand without aid from her allies, 
the American people are not being told 
the truth. We have a $72 billion budget 
coming up. We are spending so much 
for foreign aid and the general arming 
of our allies that the President was 
forced to make a cut in the Air Force 
budget. 

It should be pointed out that most of 
the materials we are sending to Europe 
are obsolete. They are being manufac- 
tured in Detroit, Chicago, and other in- 
dustrial centers of the United States. 
We are afraid to shut down those fac- 
tories—for instance, those producing 
tanks and other materials which I could 
mention now, if time permitted—for fear 
of unemployment. 

LONG ERA OF PEACE WOULD FOLLOW RETURN TO 
POLICY OF FIGHTING ONLY WHEN OWN SUR- 
VIVAL THREATENED 
Mr. President, we have no business en- 

gaging in every controversy on the face 
of the globe, outside of the area in which 
a controversy would threaten our secu- 
rity. Yet the policy of the State Depart- 
ment is, in substance, that no longer are 
there wide lines to war, but that the only 
safe policy is perpetual war to prevent 
war. Mr. President, if the United States 
were to fight only when her survival was 
threatened—which is the only real ex- 
cuse for war on our part—we would face 
a long era of peace. Were we to main- 
tain air supremacy, there would be no 
real threat to our survival. It is the 
solemn duty of Congress, in accordance 
with the oath which all Senators take 
to support the Constitution, to refuse to 
permit the United States to go to war 
unless the survival of the United States 
is threatened. 

CONSTITUTION INCLUDES NO PROVISION FOR TAX= 
ING UNITED STATES CITIZENS TO SUPPORT FOR= 
EIGN NATIONS 
Nowhere in the Constitution, Mr. Pres- 

ident, can you find provision for taxing 
our taxpayers to do anything for a for- 
eign nation in the way of support or to 
go to war for a foreign nation unless our 
security is threatened. 

Were the Red Army to invade Europe, 
it would be, in the long run, the downfall 
of the Kremlin. That would be more 
than they could digest, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, Great Britain lies at the 
mercy of the Soviet Union. Conse- 
quently, it is her foreign policy to take 
no step which will widen the gap between 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union. This is the unenviable position 
for which the United States is headed 
unless the President changes the foreign 
policy and insures American air suprem- 
acy. 

Mr. President, European nations will 
be neutral in the next all-out war. That 
is their only key to survival. 

In order to impress the people in the 
Mediterranean area we are keeping our 
ereat 6th fleet there. If war comes our 
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6th fleet will either move out of the Medi- 
terranean or be destroyed. I am most 
apprehensive that we are more eager to 
show our sea power in the Mediterranean 
than we are to solve the problem of de- 
fending our own coastal cities against the 
submarine-launched guided missile 
menace. 


WHILE AIDING WORLD UNITED STATES LOSING OUR 
AIR SUPREMACY 


Unfortunately, while we are busy en- 
Geavoring to hold the world status quo, 
we are losing air supremacy and neglect- 
ing the defenses of our coastal cities. 
We are bankrupting our people to attain 
an impossible end. 

PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC COASTS VULNERABLE TO 
ENEMY SUBMARINES 


I think it is of interest at this point to 
note that the national defense adminis- 
tration nearly 2 years ago said there 
would be no further new war industries 
on either coast, because it was suddenly 
realized that a few well-placed subma- 
rines off both coasts could destroy about 
75 percent of the atomic energy “brains” 
and war installations in a few minutes. 

Mr. President, another fallacy that 
grew up over the years was emphasized 
at San Francisco in 1945, when the United 
Nations were organized. I happened to 
be an observer sent there by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, just to see 
what went on. Mr. President, it was an 
unhappy circumstance. I saw Mr. Alger 
Hiss lead around by the nose some of our 
leading Senators, who are no longer on 
the floor. Isaw an organization in which 
we were outvoted at every turn, accom- 
panied by cheers that it was going to 
prevent war. 

AMERICAN AIR AND ATOMIC SUPREMACY BEST 
ASSURANCE AGAINST WAR 


I want to say at this point there are 
not 5 major nations, as created in San 
Francisco at the United Nations meeting. 
There are not 4 major nations or 3 major 
nations. There are 2 major nations, and 
there were 2 at that time—Russia and 
the United States of America. When any 
all-out fight starts, if it does, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the rest of the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean nations will be like children in the 
back yard when two strong men start 
fighting. It will be a question of getting 
out of the way. The other nations will 
stay out of the way by remaining neu- 
tral. But such a war need never come 
about if we remain strong enough and 
have the gumption to see to it that we 
maintain the ability to deliver nuclear 
bombs and that we remain in the lead in 
their manufacture. I hope we do not 
have the idea that the way to remain in 
the lead is to give all our information to 
those nations that will either turn to our 
potential enemy when the fight starts or 
be neutral. It must become common 
knowledge that such nations are trading 
with Russia and Communist China, and 
that nearly all of them have recognized 
the government of Communist China. 
POWER OF EASTERN HEMISPHERE NOW CENTERED 

IN RUSSIA 

After 24% months behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in 1955, my tentative conclusion was 
that the Russian people can make them- 
selves self-sufficient in the production of 
everything they need for war or peace, 
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in a reasonable time, with the area Rus- 
sia controls, and that they will never 
sign any agreement not good for Rus- 
sia, and that the power of Europe and 
Asia is now centered in Russia. The 
power of the Eastern Hemisphere is 
centered in Russia. It is not in Europe. 
It is not in old Asia. Every nation 
recognizes that fact but us. If we have 
recognized it, we have kept it very dark, 
even in debate on the Senate floor. 

Of course, no nation in the world will 
sign any agreement not good for that 
nation except us. We are the only na- 
tion that will sign any agreement put 
before us, just so long as it costs our tax- 
payers money. 

COMMUNISM, FASCISM, SOCIALISM HAVE 

IDENTICAL OBJECTIVES 

There is no difference in the final ob- 
jectives of communism, fascism, or so- 
cialism; and socialism is rampant in 
Europe and Asia. As a matter of fact, 
the majority of the countries of the 
world, except those in the Western 
Hemisphere, have no standard of living. 
They have no economic system. They do 
not know what we are talking about 
when the State Department talks about 
raising their standard of living or having 
an economic system. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP GOAL OF ALL FOREIGN 
ISMS 

There is no difference between the dif- 
ferent shades of government. The final 
object is government ownership, with in- 
dividuals owning nothing. They are 
governed either by dictators or by Social- 
ist government setups. In Russian and 
the area under its contral there is Social- 
ist government ownership of property, 
and government owned and controlled 
property. 

Bulganin said to me, in answer to a 
direct question, that the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics was operating under 
a Socialist form of government. They 
claim they have not yet reached the 
Communist form. “The difference,’ he 
said, under my direct questioning, “‘be- 
tween socialism and communism is that 
under socialism you work according to 
your ability and get paid according to 
your work, and under communism you 
work according to your ability and get 
paid according to your needs.” 
COMMUNISTS SHOOT YOU: SOCIALISTS TAX YOU 

TO ATTAIN SAME OBJECTIVES 

I have defined the difference as one of 
approach, there being no difference in 
the objectives. A Communist will shoot 
you to reach his objective, and a Socialist 
will spend you into it. That is what 
the Congress has been doing for nearly 
24 years; and it shows little sign of 
changing its direction. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am inclined to 
think that because of the subject in- 
volved and the importance of the speech 
being delivered by the Senator, we should 
have a quorum present. I should like 
to ask the Senator to yield, so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield for that pur- 
pose? 

QUORUM CALL DEBATED 


Mr. MALONE. I would be happy to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin for any purpose, but I have 
followed this debate for 2 weeks, and if 
there is anything that no Senator is 
interested in listening to, it is another 
Senator debating this subject. I think 
Senators will read some of these debates, 
probably within a short time after the 
joint resolution has been disposed of; 
but I believe that at this time there is 
not very much real consideration or 
thinking on the floor of the Senate. So 
I do not think we are quite ready. I 
appreciate what the Senator from Wis- 
consin has said, but I believe what we 
had better do is to make a record and 
vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have been dis- 
turbed by a number of Senators, one of 
whom I respect very much, making the 
statement that they are going to vote 
for the Middle East Resolution because 
otherwise the President would lose 
prestige. I know that the Senator from 
Nevada is voting on the merits of the 
resolution, and not on the question as 
to whether or not someone will lose 
prestige. 

I believe it is a disgrace to the Senate 
to have this all-important measure de- 
bated with only six Senators present. 
I think we should call for a live quorum 
to produce the attendance of Senators, 
in order that they may listen. We might 
be able to penetrate some of their minds 
so that all of us will not roll over and 
play dead, as we so often do in this body. 
So I again urge the Senator to yield so 
that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


PAUCITY OF SENATORS ON FLOOR DURING MID- 
EAST DEBATE NOTED 


Mr. MALONE. I have the highest re- 
gard for my distinguished colleague from 
Wisconsin. I hope he will ask questions 
as I go along, because I think this is one 
of the most important debates before 
Congress in a century. It is proposed 
to set a precedent. 

I was one of two Senators on the floor 
of the Senate when one of the most dis- 
tinguised Members of this body was 
speaking last week. During this debate 
I have never seen—except, I think, by 
accident—more than 4 Senators pres- 
ent in the Chamber at one time, until 
now. My distinguished colleague says 
there are 6 Senators present. I am glad 
to have an extra 2 Senators. 

FOREIGN AID AND FOREIGN PACT OPPOSITION 
GAINS 

I think what we had better do is to 
make a record for the benefit of Senators 
who are busily engaged somewhere else. 
They have already pretty largely made 
up their minds as to how they are going 
to vote. I think the vote on the Russell 
amendment was indicative as to what 
the final vote will be. I think there will 
be about 20 votes on the other side of the 
aisle, and we shall have 5 or 6. That is 
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a gain of 26 over 1948, when we were 
discussing the same subject. Only a 
few of us voted against the proposal 
at that time, the Vandenberg resolu- 
tions which laid the groundwork for 
NATO, the great Atlantic Pact which 
guaranteed the maintenance of the co- 
jonial system throughout the world. I 
debated the subject for 4 or 5 days 
with the distinguished Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan. I expressed my views 
as to just what I thought we were doing. 

I did not get my picture on the cover 
of Time magazine. Mr. Vandenberg 
made it a couple of times during that 
period. Events are developing in prac- 
tically the way I predicted. Here we 
are, either supporting or condoning the 
killing of the people of Africa by the 
thousand. We are trying to take the 
part of the Hungarian people following 
the invasion of their country. I do not 
know what the quota is, or what the 
equalizer would be—whether it would 
be 1 to 1, or 10 colored people to 1 Hun- 
garian. But we are for one and against 
the other, which weakens our position. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall not renew 
my request that the Senator give me the 
right to suggest the absence of a quorum. 
However, I think it is a disgrace to the 
Senate, and a reflection upon the people 
of the United States when we are de- 
termining, for 160-odd million American 
people, whether or not, hit or miss, we 
can send American boys to any land in 
the world,.and only 5 Senators are pres- 
ent in the Chamber. 

I believe we should have quorum call 
after quorum call, and bring Senators 
into the Chamber, to see if we cannot 
penetrate their skulls. I, for one, will 
object to any unanimous-consent re- 
quest for committee meetings during ses- 
sions of the Senate, until there is a final 
vote on the passage of this measure. 

I am very much disappointed in the 
Democrat side of the aisle, although this 
is not a Democrat or Republican issue. 
On the Democrat side there is only one 
Member present. It is necessary that 
at least one Member be present to occupy 
the chair of the majority leader. Nota 
single other Democrat is on the floor 
of the Senate to listen to this all-im- 
portant debate. 

I shall not renew my request at this 
time, but I wish the Senator would con- 

ider the importance of having not 
merely a quorum call, but a live quorum 
call, so that we can bring Senators into 
the Chamber. When they disappear, we 
should have another live quorum call, to 
make them come back. 

We have before us a proposal which 
will affect the lives of every American 
mother’s sons for years to come. 

If the Senator would prefer not to 
yield for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, I take no issue 
with him. He certainly has been speak- 
ing on the side of the subject with which 
I agree. 

MALONE STRESSES IMPORTANCE OF PENDING 

ISSUE 


Mr. MALONE. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wisconsin 
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that I believe this issue to be one of 
the most important issues facing Amer- 
ica today, if not the most important. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be glad to yield 
very soon. 

According to the last count I was able 
to get, we have foot soldiers in 73 foreign 
countries. ‘Those foot soldiers are sacri- 
ficial troops. Ifa world war started they 
would be on their way to the salt mines 
or dead within a week, because even if 
not attacked, we could not get them 
home and we could not feed them. 

We have airports all over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Those European and Asiatic 
airports will be gone in minutes after an 
all-out war starts. 

Whom are we fooling? Why are we 
appropriating large sums of money to 
send foot soldiers and surface ships all 
over the world, when they could be de- 
stroyed instantly in the event of all-out 
war? So Isay to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that we are still three Senators 
ahead. Half the time last week there 
were only two Senators present. I was 
one of those present at various times. I 
think the record is the important thing. 
I wish to read a part of the RECORD of 
1949 in a few minutes, to show exactly 
what was said on the floor of the Senate 
at that time, and what is happening now. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
say to the able Senator from Nevada 
that, of course, I am distressed by the 
implied criticism of all the Democratic 
Members of the Senate by the Senator 
from Wisconsin in his remarks about the 
alleged lack of attendance during this 
debate. 

As a new Member of the Senate, and 
as one who is not privileged to be a 
member of either of the committees, 
which have actively considered the reso- 
lution, I have tried to be present during 
this debate to as great an extent as I 
possibly could. 

I should like to say, in all candor, that 
I have not noticed the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin gracing the Senate 
Chamber very often with his presence 
during this debate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall be glad to 
yield in a minute. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
yielded for a question, not an observa- 
tion. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention to the fact, 
as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 
2 shows, that when the Senate voted on 
the important Russell amendment, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, who has 
just criticized members of the majority 
party for lack of attendance, was not 
present in the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Oh, no—— 

Mr. NEUBERGER. He was 
present. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Just a minute, Mr. 
President. The Senator from Oregon 
knows that I had a pair with the Sena- 
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tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
and that that pair was recorded in the 
Recorp. I knew how the vote would re- 
sult. I was absent at that time in con- 
nection with the work of the racketeer- 
ing committee. The Senator knows that 
to be a fact. The Recorp shows it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Did the racketeer- 
ing committee meet last Saturday? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe it did. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am asking the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I said I believe it 
did. I may be wrong. However, for the 
Senator’s information, I should like to 
say the reason I was not present at the 
time the Russell amendment was voted 
on is that I acceded to the request of the 
able Senator from New Hampshire, who 
is ill and who could not be here, to pair 
with him. I voted for the Russell 
amendment. If the Senator from Ne- 
vada will indulge me further—— 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
further. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not reflecting 
on the Senator from Oregon. I believe 
he has been in attendance more than 
perhaps any other Senator. I am not 
reflecting on the Democrats. The Sena- 
tor is the only Democrat in the Chamber. 
We have only four Republicans present. 
I am reflecting on the fact that the Sen- 
ate as a whole in this all-important mat- 
ter does not spend more time on the job 
before us. 

As I say, although I have been tied up 
in committee hearings, the end has come 
in that regard; from now on there will be 
no unanimous-consent agreements en- 
tered into for a committee to sit until 
there is a final vote had on the Middle 
East Resolution. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would still like 
to have an answer from the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MALONE. I do not yield further, 
except for a question. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall clarify the 
matter later, if the Senator from Nevada 
declines to yield at this time. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
just referred to Russia and the—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield once more? 

Mr. MALONE. For a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. For a brief ques- 
tion. I should like to put this in the 
form of a question. I read the account 
in the newspapers which said that when 
the: Zellerbach nomination was acted 
on—and Zellerbach is one of the most 
unusual individuals that I have ever seen 
the Senate confirm—the only vote 
against his confirmation was the vote 
cast by MCCARTHY. 

As the Senator from Nevada is aware, 
there were only two other Senators on 
the floor. Therefore, instead of the vote 
being 95 to 1, as my good friends in the 
press who wrote the story stated, the vote 
was actually 2 in favor and 1 opposed. 
No other Senator was on the floor at the 
time. That situation happens often. 
That is why I suggested that we have a 
quorum call. 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to say in that 
connection, about Mr. Zellerbach, that 
unfortunately-——— 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator from Nevada yield for the pur- 
pose of letting me suggest the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator from 
Texas insists, that makes 2 to 1. There 
are only five of us present. That is 
pretty close to a quorum on that ques- 
tion alone. If the Senator insists, I will 
allow the distinguished Senator, the ma- 
jority leader, to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. I want to say, however, in 
that connection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor will permit me to do so, it would give 
me great pleasure. As the Senator 
knows, I suggested earlier that we have 
a quorum call. I would be glad to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum at this 
time. I am now motivated by a double 
Gesire to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

First, I should like to have Senators 
on both sides of the aisle hear my de- 
lightful friend from Nevada. He is al- 
ways thorough and interesting. That is 
one reason I should like to have a quo- 
rum present. 

Then my colleagues could see the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
on the floor. I am delighted that he is 
here. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield before 
the absence of a quorum is suggested? 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Before the Senator 
from Nevada yields for that purpose, 
may I say to the Senator 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the Rec- 
orp is not too clear, and I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin before I will 
yield for the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understood that the Senator from 
Nevada yielded to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did not the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Texas ‘should not object to my correcting 
the Recorp before he suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 4 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
think that the Senator from Wisconsin 
would desire to be heard by his col- 
leagues. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to 
say to the Senator from Texas that he 
may think it is extremely clever to refer 
to the presence or absence of the Senator 
from Wisconsin on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, but—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood the Senator from Wisconsin to 
refer to the absence of other Senators. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Texas knows that I am the ranking mi- 
nority member on four—may I have the 
Senator’s attention? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
has my attention. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I am the ranking 
minority member on four subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations; and 
I am a member of the Racketeering 
Committee, and of the Investigating Sub- 
committee. 

I have found it necessary, when unani- 
mous consent was granted, at the request 
of the Senator from Texas, that those 
committees meet, that I be present at 
those hearings. 

From now on, however, so far as Iam 
concerned, there will be no further unan- 
imous consent given for that purpose. 

I will object to such request for unani- 
mous consent until there is a vote had on 
the pending measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to point our for the RECORD 
and for the information of the Senator 
from Wisconsin that, first of all, the 
select committee of which he is the 
ranking member, did not meet on Sat- 
urday. That is the first point. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I had a conference 
on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I demand the protection of the 
Chair while I am speaking. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would suggest 
that the Senator state the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I demand that the Chair protect 
me in my rights. The Senator from 
Nevada has yielded to me. 

Secondly, I wish to point out for the 
Recorp and for the information of my 
friend from Wisconsin, that the Senator 
from Wisconsin or any other Senator 
does not have to give. consent for the 
select committee to meet. That is not 
required by the rules of the Senate. 
That has been pointed out time and 


-again to the Senators who were present. 


Third, I should like to point out that 
the Senator makes a great deal of the 
point that he is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. All Members 
of the Senate are members of important 
committees. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
does not obtain such consent each time 
it desires to sit. That consent is given 
on a session basis, usually when the ses- 
sion begins. That is known by Mem- 
bers of the Senate. The Senator from 
Wisconsin makes a point about Senators 
who have not been present. In that 
connection, the Senator from Texas 
would point out that people who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. 

Neither of those committees ever ask 
on a day-by-day basis for unanimous 
consent to meet. One of them is granted 
the right to meet by law, and the other 
is given such consent for the session. 

The majority leader asked the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada if he would 
agree to have a quorum call at this time. 
He told me he would. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator let me finish? 
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Mr. MALONE. I have yielded for the 
purpose of having the Senator from 
Texas suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been reading about the so- 
called Democratic delays. My friend 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] told me the 
other day that he desired to address 
himself at some length to this subject. 
I attempted to accommodate myself to 
the convenience of the Senator from 
Nevada. The Senator has been most 
cooperative with the leadership. Before 
the Senator from Nevada addressed the 
Senate today I asked him if he desired a 
quorum. I was prepared to suggest it 
and to obtain it. I was also prepared 
to start early in the morning and to 
move that the Senate come in at 9:30 
or 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. But I 
am accommodating myself to the wishes 
of some Members on that side of the 
aisle that the session not begin until 11 
o’clock. I was prepared to ask the Sen- 
ate to remain in session tomorrow eve- 
ning, but there is a White House recep- 
tion to be held tomorrow evening for 
Members of Congress. But I think, Mr. 
President, the country is entitled to 
know that the reason a quorum call was 
not held is because the Senator occupy- 
ing the floor [Mr. MaLone] did not 
desire it. 

He has now yielded to me for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum, and I will suggest it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
point of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum call cannot be interrupted without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum call can be interrupted only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I ask whether 
I can correct a misstatement which has 
just been made on the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall correct it 
later, Mr. President. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Aiken Gore Monroney 
Allott Hayden Morton 
Barrett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Blakley Hruska O’Mahoney 
Byrd Humphrey Payne 3 
Carlson Jackson Potter 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Case, N. J. Jonnston, S. C. Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Russell 
Church Kerr Saltonstall 
Ciark Knowland Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Malone Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Young 
Flanders McCarthy 

Frear McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CuHavez], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], the 
Senators from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND and Mr. STENNIS], the Senators 
from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT and Mr. 
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McCLELLAN], the Senators from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN and Mr. Pastore], 
the Senators from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS and Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senators 
from Florida [Mr. Ho.tanp and Mr. 
SmaTHERS], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL] and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Busy], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on 
official business. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. i 

The Chair recognizes the 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. To me it is a 
rather important question. I would not 
bring it up, except that my truthfulness 
was impugned by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] when I said I was 
engaged in the business of the commit- 
tee on Saturday when the Russell 
amendment was before the Senate, and 
had accommodated the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] by pairing 
with him. In view of the fact that the 
truthfulness of that statement was ques- 
tioned, I ask the Senator this question. 
As I say, I certainly would not do it other- 
wise. Does the Senator know that on 
Saturday I was in conference with indi- 
viduals who were giving evidence in con- 
nection with the committee investigat- 
ing labor-management relations; that 
one of the men whom we had hired as an 
investigator, and who is now on the pay- 
roll, has been indicted for subornation 
of perjury? The chief counsel, Mr. 
Kennedy, for whom I have the greatest 
respect, said that the indictment had 
been dismissed. Does the Senator know 
that? Undoubtedly, the very able chief 
counsel, Mr. Kennedy, and I am sure the 
chairman [Mr. McCLELLAN], did not 
know that the reason the indictment for 
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subornation of perjury was dismissed 
was that the complaining witness had 
died, and that that was the only reason 
it was dismissed. Therefore, I was ab- 
sent Saturday for two reasons: First, to 
accommodate the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], who is ill; and, 
second, to get the evidence which I shall 
submit to the committee, with respect to 
subornation of perjury. I will say to 
the Senator that he understands that I 
would not bring this question up on the 
floor except for the fact that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] questioned 
my veracity when I said I was absent on 
business of the committee. I do not 
wish, under any circumstances, to indi- 
cate that I believe either Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN or Mr. Kennedy is responsible 
for this individual who was charged with 
subornation of perjury. Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN and Mr. Kennedy have the task 
of recruiting a sizable staff and I am sure 
they gave the committee all the informa- 
tion they had on this individual. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me very 
briefly ? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If I ques- 
tioned the Senator’s truthfulness, I did 
not so intend. The record will speak for 
itself. I am unable to find that I did so, 
from the transcript of the remarks which 
I hold in my hand. I do not care to ask 
the indulgence of my colleagues to pur- 
sue this matter further. They may all 
read the Recorp and see that I made 
a factual statement. Isaid: 

I wish to point out for the record and 
for the information of the Senator from Wis- 
consin that the select committee of which 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin is the 
ranking member did not meet on Saturday. 


I understood that statement to be 
factually correct. 

I further asked if, so far as the chair- 
man of the committee or the counsel of 
the committee was concerned, any con- 
ferences were held, because I observed 
that the chairman of the committee was 
present and voting. It could be that I 
was in error, and that there was a con- 
ference, or that there was a committee 
meeting. I am informed that there was 
not. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is per- 
fectly within his rights to pair with our 
friend the Senator from New Hampshire. 
I did not question that. I would have 
paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire myself if he had asked me. 

I merely point out that people who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones. 
I was attempting, as best I could, to ac- 
commodate the entire membership today. 
First of all, I asked the Senator who 
agreed to speak today if he cared to have 
a quorum call. He told me that he did 
not. At the time I made that request, 
I did not believe any Senators desired a 
quorum call. Ido not remember that the 
Senator from Wisconsin was present. 

When I returned to the Chamber I 
found that the Democrats were being 
blamed again for not being present, and 
that a colloquy had taken place between 
the acting majority leader [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] and the Senator from Wisconsin. 
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I am sorry to find it necessary to call 
for a quorum at this late hour, when 
Senators have had the understanding 
that it would be unlikely that one would 
be called. If any speaker wishes a quo- 
rum at any time, and will ask the ma- 
jority leader, he will attempt to accom- 
modate him. That is what I attempted 
to do in this instance. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
for a question. 
Mr. McCARTHY. Is the Senator 


aware of the fact that, while the Sena- 
ator from Texas said that I had not had 
a conference with the chairman or the 
chief counsel, I never have claimed to 
have had a conference with the chair- 
man or the chief counsel? I said I had 
a conference in regard to an employee 
of the committee investigating labor- 
management relations, who was indicted 
for subornation of perjury. The in- 
dictment was dismissed because the 
complaining witness died. That was a 
very simple statement of fact. I am 
sure the able Senator understands it. 
I am sure the Senator from Texas un- 
derstands it when he rises and says I 
had no conference with the chairman 
on Saturday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did nut 
make the statement that the Senator 
did not have a conference. If the Sen- 
ator states that he had a conference, 
that is agreeable to me. Ido not ques- 
tion the Senator’s statement. I question 
the statement that the committee met. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, when 
we first discussed the subject of a quo- 
rum, the Senator from Nevada agreed 
to a quorum call, because two-thirds of 
the Members present asked for it—that 
is, two Members. That was one more 
Member than was present during most 
of last week when I was on the floor of 
the Senate. Then the request was made 
that the order for the quorum call þe 
rescinded. 

I noticed upon three or four occasions 
during the past week that I was left 
off the rollcall because I was in my office 
doing some work which I considered to 
be important. Therefore, I was not on 
the “live” quorum. 

WASHINGTON’S WARNING AGAINST ENTANGLING 
ALLIANCES RECALLED 


When the question was first raised, 
and I was persuaded, by a majority vote, 
to allow a quorum call, I had been speak- 
ing about the permanent foreign policy 
of all the nations of Europe. I wish to 
say, for the benefit of some of my col- 
leagues who were not present at the 
time—and if they do not care to remain 
and hear it, they can read it in the REC- 
orp—that in George Washington’s Fare- 
well Address to this Nation in 1796 he 
said, among other things: 

It is our true policy to steer clear of perma- 
nent alliance with any portion of the foreign 
world; so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty 
to do it; for let me not be understood as 
capable of patronizing infidelity to existing 
engagements. 

POLICY WASHINGTON WARNED AGAINST FOL= 
LOWED BY SUCCESSORS DURING PAST 24 YEARS 

I invite attention to the fact that 

President Washington did not say we 
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should not have alliances. He said we 
should not have permanent alliances; 
and that is what we have turned to in 
the past 24 years, especially in the past 
10 years. We have turned to permanent 
alliances. 

I wish to say again what the great 
Prime Minister of England said in 1858, 
nearly 60 years later. I refer to what 
Viscount Palmerston said in regard to 
the foreign policy of England, which is 
followed by every other nation in Europe. 
He did not form the policy or fix the 
policy of England; he voiced it. It had 
been the policy of England for a century 
or more. This is what he said: 

We [England] have no eternal allies and 
we have no perpetual enemies; our interests 
are internal and perpetual, and those inter- 
ests it is our duty to follow. 

PRESENT POLICY IS TO PERMANENTLY DIVIDE 

UNITED STATES WEALTH WITH FOREIGN 

NATIONS 


That was said only 60 years after 
George Washington said the same thing 
about America. Lord Palmerston voiced 
that policy for England. It is England’s 
policy today. It has never changed. 

Therefore I call attention again to the 
present foreign policy of the United 
States of America. It is to sign con- 
tracts forever binding the United States 
of America to divide the wealth of the 
United States with every foreign nation. 

What do we do? We send billions to 
Europe on a permanent program. Mr. 
Dulles testified before the Committee on 
Finance that that is our permanent pro- 
eram. That is a permanent program, 
Mr. President, not a temporary cone. 
That is what he wanted. 

TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR MID-EAST AID 
MERE BEGINNING OF ENDLESS PROGRAM 


T will revert to the Recorp of 1948 
and 1949 in a little while, to show where 
I stood at that time. I said at that time 
it would be a permanent policy. That 
should not be news to any Senator. 
Neither should it be news to any Sen- 
ator that he is not voting to give $200 
million to the Middle East. Two hun- 
dred million dollars would not run one 
of those rulers for 60 days, practicing 
some of the methods that those rulers 
practice over there. 

It is a foot in the door. It will be 
made a part of the budget, just as Europe 
has been made a part of the budget, from 
now until the taxpayers of America either 
move on Washington or have a taxpay- 
ers’ strike. I am not sure but that we 
are close to it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Did I understand 
the Senator to say, in citing Great Brit- 
ain, that Lord Palmerston had said that 
the policy of Britain, according to a 
statement in 1850 

Mr. MALONE. 1848. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In 1848. Did the 
Senator state that Lord Palmerston had 
said that policies change from time to 
time, to meet the needs of the day? 

Mr. MALONE. Not the policy. The 
policy does not change. That is perma- 
nent. George Washington first voiced 
that sentiment in 1796. Lord Palmer- 
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ston voiced that policy for England in 
1848. 

What wasit? Hesaid: 

We have no permanent friendships and 
no permanent enemies; we have only perma- 
nent interests, and those interests it is our 
duty to follow. 


I have paraphrased that statement, 


WASHINGTON OPPOSED ANY PERMANENT 
ALLIANCES 


That is the same policy that George 
Washington enunciated on behalf of the 
United States of America in 1796. He 
never said that we should not have tem- 
porary alliances. I said on the Senate 
floor 10 years ago that when a fight 
starts in the street, we get everyone to 
stand with us whose interests are with 
us, and everyone against us whose in- 
terests are against us. It does not mat- 
ter what had been said 10 minutes ago. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is it not a fact 
that with respect to the foreign policy 
of a country, particularly so in this torn 
world of ours, any government will have 
to change its policy to meet the exigen- 
cies of the occasion? In other words, 
when danger threatens, do we not have 
to go out and meet it wherever it may 
arise? Is it not, therefore, necessary to 
change the policy to meet the occasion? 
Is not that the practical way of meet- 
ing it? 

UNITED STATES MARKETS DIVIDED WITH NATIONS 
OF WORLD UNDER 1934 TRADE ACT 


Mr. MALONE. That is the practical 
way. However, we have signed contracts 
with the nations of Europe, and we can- 
not change the contracts. We must con- 
tribute to their welfare. Under our free- 
trade policies, we have divided the 
markets of the United States with the 
nations of the world, on the theory that 
that is. in the interest of peace. The 
Trade Agreements Act was passed in 
1934, to be in effect for 3 years. That 
was passed as an emergency act. It has 
been renewed regularly since that time. 
I had a hand in cutting it to 1 year at 
one time. In 1955 it was extended for 
3 years, until 1958. I say again to the 
Senator that those compacts never ex- 
pire, and those obligations will never 
expire. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to pay 
tribute to the Senator, particularly upon 
his stand on the trade agreements. In 
years past he and I discussed the sub- 
ject. I said some years ago in the Sen- 
ate that I shared with him the dangers 
of that pact, particularly when it does 
not fluctuate sufficiently to protect the 
interests of this country from the stand- 
point of production. 

What I am getting at is that, even with 
respect to the compacts which exist be- 
tween nations, which have been entered 
into in order to obtain alliances, which 
we hope will stand up, is it not necessary 
from time to time and from year to year, 
as these dangers threaten in different 
parts of the world, to shift and change 
our policy to meet those dangers as they 
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arise, particularly when a madman 
arises in a country who brings forth an 
ideal of living which is destructive of our 
own? Must we not, under such condi- 
tions, change our policy to meet the day- 
to-day threat? 

Mr. MALONE. I think it is neces- 
sary to do so. However, I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that we cannot change it after we 
have signed a permanent pact. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Perhaps a per- 
manent pact is a very good thing for a 
defensive alliance, so long as it exists. 
When it does not exist, that pact is 
ended, and that objective is destroyed, 
and the pact is no longer in force. The 
pact is good only so long as it is made 
with a good ally and with a helpful ally. 
I do not see how that would prevent us 
from meeting new dangers that arise 
elsewhere. That is the point. In other 
words, some of us have expressed the 
thought that when the danger does not 
exist, we ought to have no obligations; 
but if the danger does arise, is not that 
the kind of foreign policy that we of 
necessity must have? 

ALLIES IGNORE UNITED STATES PROTESTS TO 
SERVE OWN SELFISH INTERESTS 


Mr. MALONE. Under the kind of for- 
eign policy we have now, we have per- 
manent friends and permanent enemies. 
We have signed compacts. 

Our permanent allies recognize Com- 
munist China over our protest. Our 
permanent allies trade with Communist 
nations over our protest. Our perma- 
nent allies go to war, and our distin- 
guished Secretary of State said he had 
no knowledge that they were going to 
war. Incidentally, how he could have 
had no knowledge of that, with the 
amount of money he is spending to in- 
vestigate what is going on in Europe, is 
hard to believe. I do not believe that 
he was ignorant of the move, although 
he said he did not know about it. Our 
permanent allies do not keep any part of 
the compacts. That is the point. That 
is what Lord Palmerston had in mind 
when he said in 1848: 


We [England] have no permanent and no 
eternal allies, and no permanent enemies; 
we have but permanent interests, and those 
interests it is our duty to follow. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. During the last 
several years, in our fast moving history, 
have not our allies changed and shifted 
and have we not made new alliances? 
We have a very good example of that in 
our relations with Russia. Only about 
12 years ago we were allies of Russia. 
We referred to them then as our perma- 
nent friends. However, the picture has 
changed, and we have had to shift our 
policy. We have changed our views in 
order to meet the problems of the day. 
Is not that the situation, as a matter of 
record? 

DANGER OF PERMANENT ALLIANCES IN FACT THAT 
ONLY UNITED STATES KEEPS THEM 

Mr. MALONE. I think there is a rea- 
son why we should make no permanent 
alliances. Weare the only nation which 
keeps its alliances. I say to the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
that we should follow the policy of 
George Washington and the policy of 
the Monroe Doctrine. We can extend 
that policy to every area in the world 
where our safety and security might be 
threatened. That threat does not nec- 
essarily consist of an armed attack. It 
can mean establishing a form of govern- 
ment within the area which would 
threaten our security and our safety. 
The President has no right to do that at 
this time. The Monroe Doctrine has 
been respected all over the world, until 
we ourselves destroyed it. 

PRESIDENT HAS FULL POWER TO FIX OR CHANGE 

LINE OF DEFENSE 


I would not mention the name of any 
nation. I would establish a line, which 
would not necessarily be a static line, 
because weapons of offense and of de- 
fense vary in their effectiveness. If the 
line changed, I would announce that 
change, because this Nation has no busi- 
ness going to war except for one reason, 
and that is to protect our security. 

Any President of the United States 
can fix such a line, and he has all the 
right in the world, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, to 
do so. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator 
that Congress is in session 8 months of 
the year. I will acknowledge that we 
are probably an ineffective body now, 
because we follow orders rather than 
anything else. 

CONGRESS ALWAYS AVAILABLE WITHIN 24 HOURS 
TO ACT ON DECLARATION OF WAR 

But we are in session 8 months of the 
year, and we are within 24 hours of 
reaching the Senate at any time. 

So I say the President has the author- 
ity to enlarge the Monroe Doctrine as to 
those areas within which our security, in 
his opinion, might be threatened. 

We can change the line and keep it 
current. The President can call us into 
session to meet an emergency by re- 
questing us to declare war. 

The powers of the three departments 
of government were separated not for 
caprice. They were separated for a pur- 
pose. Washington, Franklin, and Jef- 
ferson had had everything done to them. 
They had experienced dictators, kings, 
and everything else, who had had all of 
these powers, so they separated them. 
During the past 24 long years we have 
been gathering all those powers under 
one department; and that is dangerous. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I know the Sen- 
ator is ably arguing his viewpoint, and 
I agree with him, so that there will be 
no doubt in his mind, that war should 
never be declared except for the protec- 
tion. of our security and safety. 

I thank the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
trom West Virginia-one question. Have 
we, then, come to the point where we are 
protecting trade routes for fuel to Eu- 
rope? Have we come to the point where 
a large amount of wealth is tied up in one 
part of the world, and we must keep a 
trade route open all the time? Have we 
reached a point where we think that to 
any point in the world where there is 
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wealth to be gained we must protect a 
trade route to our country or to some 
other country? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say to the 
Senator that it all goes back to the ulti- 
mate consideration of whether it is 
necessary in the overall picture of the 
world to do so for the protection of the 
security of the United States. 

Mr. MALONE. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator that Europe is at the 
mercy of Russia at any time. One can 
throw a baseball from the Balkan Nations 
to the Iron Curtain. I did not find much 
of an Iron Curtain there. I was not 
hampered very much. We are now pro- 
posing to establish bases and to spend 
money in nations which are within a 
stone’s throw of Russia itself. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let us have it so 
that this country is not at the mercy of 
Russia. 

Mr. MALONE. At any time we can 
destroy the oil in the Middle East so that 
Russia cannot get it, and Russia can de- 
stroy it so we cannot get it. I have been 
all over the Middle East. I explained 
that just a while ago, and I am sorry the 
Senator from West Virginia was not 
present at that time. 

SENATOR QUOTES 1949 WARNING ON IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF NATO TREATY 


Mr. President, I wish to revert for the 
benefit of some of the Senators to a re- 
print from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 12, 1949, when much the same 
question was before the Senate. That 
was the North Atlantic Pact, and this is 
what I said at that time: 

Mr. President, the North Atlantic Pact 
simply, and without question, guarantees the 
integrity of the colonial systems throughout 
Asia and Africa. 


If there is any doubt in anyone’s mind 
in the subsequent 9 or 10 years as to 
what has happened, we have only to look 
at the Record. We have tried to pre- 
serve the colonial system. 

COLONIAL SLAVERY SYSTEM DEAD 


I would say to the Senate that the 
colonial slavery system in the world 
today is as dead as Julius Caesar. There 
will never be another dime made by a 
colonial-minded nation in its colonies. 
The colonial slavery system has gone. 
The First World War shook it, when 
soldiers moved into foreign nations. 
The Second World War destroyed it, 
when airplanes dominated the British 
fleet. The British fleet is what held to- 
gether the colonial system for 300 years. 


MALONE SPEECH OF JULY 12, 1949, QUOTED 
FURTHER 


The British fleet is just as ineffective 
as our fleet will be if any war starts. 
I said, further, on July 12, 1949: 


A decision to ratify the North Atlantic 
Pact Treaty by a two-thirds majority of the 
United States Senate will, in the judgment 
of the junior Senator from Nevada, be a 
vital link in the chain of events that, taken 
together, is bound to wreck the economic 
structure and the wage-living standards of 
this Nation—the sole objective being to im- 
mediately reduce this Nation to one of 58 
or more units or states in the common- 
wealth of nations to be known as the Fed- 
eration of the World. 

It is, therefore, vital that the United 
States Senate take the necessary time to 
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examine and to add up the administra- 
tion’s postwar proposals—and note the trend. 

The Senate and the people of this Nation 
should be advised whether the five major 
postwar proposals are really the separate 
major emergency measures that they have 
been continually represented to be or 
whether they are all related, having one 
objective, that objective being immediately 
to tie the United States into such a com- 
monwealth of nations—to be known as the 
Federation of the World, with its wealth 
and wage-living standards averaged with the 
Asiatic, European, African, Middle East, 
Near East, and South Seas countries. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield for a 
series of questions? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Referring to page 
4 of the resolution, I read the provision 
beginning on line 20: 

Provided, That, whenever the President 
determines it to be important to the secu- 
rity of the United States, such use may be 
under the authority of section 401 (a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 


Does the Senator agree with me that 
that provision means that, in addition 
to the funds we are asked to appropriate, 
the President would have the right to use 
$150 million more without regard to the 
provisions of any other act? 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to my col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, that the $200 million men- 
tioned in the act or the $150 million men- 
tioned by my distinguished colleague is 
a drop in the bucket; it is merely the 
start. : 

Mr. McCARTHY. I asked the question 
merely to point out that the $250 million 
is not binding. When we read the lan- 
guage on page 4, line 20, we find that 
$150 million more can be used. If we 
drop down to line 23, unless I am mis- 
taken, the clause— 
and without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 105 of the Mutual Security Appropria- 
tion Act, 1957— 


means that there are no restrictions 
whatsoever, and that the President can 
use his discretion and spend as much 
money as has been available under the 
MSA, regardless of whether it is $200 
million or $400 million, or whatever the 
figure might be. : 

Mr. MALONE. TI agree with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that it is certainly 
the intention to do that. Then I expect, 
as all other Senators do, to have laid be- 
fore the Senate, before we are very much 
older, a major foreign expenditure along 
the line of the Marshall Plan, the ECA, 
and all the other funny plans to divide 
the wealth of the United States, in the 
amount of $4 or $5 billion additional. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In view of the pro- 
vision for military assistance and in view 
of the executive agreements—I refer to 
the executive agreements with the 
Arabic nations—to the effect that our 
military personnel, if they are accused 
of any misconduct, shall be turned over 
for trial to the military authorities of 
those nations, is the Senator from Ne- 
vada aware of the fact that one of those 
nations, namely, Saudi Arabia, which 
happens to be a friend of ours now, has 
a criminal provision that if a person 
steals an orange from a pushcart, the 
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punishment can be the chopping off of 
the person’s right arm? 

I wonder if the Senator would agree 
with me that we cannot in good con- 
science send American boys to countries 
where they will be subject to the so- 
called justice of such countries. 

MALONE CALLS STATUS OF FORCES TREATY A 

DISGRACE 

Mr. MALONE. I do not agree with the 
treaty approved by Congress making 
American boys subject to the rulings of 
the courts of foreign nations. I think 
that is a disgrace. But I say again that 
our soldiers, our boys who are being 
kept in the 73 foreign nations, are being 
kept there, in my opinion, mainly for the 
purpose of spending money for the bene- 
fit of the economy of those nations, be- 
cause we know full well that they are 
sacrificial troops. If an all-out war 
started, we could not get them out, and 
they could not defeat the enemy. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is the Senator from 
Nevada aware of the fact that represent- 
atives of the Department of Defense 
and the Department of State appeared 
before the investigating subcommittee 
and, under oath, told us that, so far as 
they could determine, 467 uniformed men 
of the United States were still in Red 
China, unaccounted for? Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that since that 
testimony was given—and my guess as 
to the time of it is that it was about 2 
years ago—not one thing has been done, 
except that this Government designated 
Dag Hammarskjold to be our Secretary 
of State to go to Red China and talk with 
the officials of that government; and 
that, further, so far as we know, those 
467 men are either dead or are in Chinese 
dungeons? Is the Senator aware of that 
fact? I assume he is. 

Mr. MALONE. I am aware of the fact 
that several prisoners of war are still 
confined in foreign countries, unac- 
counted for. 

NATION WILL REGAIN WORLD PRESTIGE WHEN 

IT ACHIEVES UNQUALIFIED AIR SUPREMACY 

I may say further to the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin that I hope 
this Nation will someday regain its pres- 
tige to such an extent that it will have 
airpower which will be able to dominate 
any nation on earth which may threaten 
us; and that when our Nation does have 
such airpower, we will have guts 
enough, no matter in what country 
American personnel are being kept un- 
justly, simply to send a cable to that gov- 
ernment stating that at a certain time 
an American plane will be over a cer- 
tain airport—the closest one we know 
of to those prisoners. If the prisoners 
are at the airport, the plane will pick 
them up. If they are not at the airport, 
we should announce that an entirely dif- 
ferent type of airplane will be over that 
country the next day, and that will be it. 
Then, of course, the American prisoners 
will be at the airport. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I gather, then, that 
the Senator will agree with me that 
neither he nor I nor any other United 
States Senator can, in good conscience, 
vote to send American boys to foreign 
lands unless they carry all the power and 
prestige of this Nation on their shoulders, 
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AMERICANS IN UNIFORM ABROAD MUST BE UNDER 
UNITED STATES PROTECTION 

Mr. MALONE. I think that is axio- 
matic. Wherever we send our men on 
errands for this Nation, whether they 
wear the uniform or not, they must be 
under our protection. Whenever it is 
suspected, or, as now confirmed, that we 
will do nothing to assist them, no matter 
what happens to them, we will find our- 
selves just so long in the position we are 
now in. The foreign countries will keep 
our personnel prisoners; they will abuse 
our civilians; they will confiscate our 
property wherever they desire to do so. 

Until we return to the position that 
this Nation occupied for almost 150 years, 
that condition will prevail. But we can 
return to that position. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have one final 
question. I do not wish to take up all 
the Senator’s time. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
have the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I assume the Sen- 
ator agrees with me that unless we are 
prepared to use all our military and eco- 
nomic force to rescue any uniformed 
American man or woman who is held 
illegally by a foreign country we should 
not vote to send our personnel there. 

Perhaps we should take a page from 
the book of Teddy Roosevelt. As the 
Senator will recall, in 1904, when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was President, Moroccan 
bandits were active. One of the Moroc- 
can bandits, named Raisuli, captured 
Tangier and seized several foreigners 
whom he held for ransom. 

One of the prisoners was a man named 
Ion H. Perdicaris, a native of Greece, 
who had become a naturalized citizen of 
the United States. 

In those days, the United States had 
some national honor. Teddy Roosevelt, 
through Secretary of State John Hay, 
sent what is perhaps the shortest mes- 
sage ever sent in diplomatic history. It 
read thus: 

Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead. 


Will the Senator agree with me that 
if we would tear a page from the book of 
Teddy Roosevelt, perhaps we would not 
be plagued with the imprisonment of 
young Americans in foreign lands, as is 
now the case? 

Mr. MALONE. I think the Senator is 
entirely correct. I want to make one 
comment in addition to that statement. 


AIRPOWER IN WORLD WAR III WILL BE 
AT SONIC SPEED 


If we were preparing for world war 
III, instead of fighting the other wars 
over again, we would not have a war. 
But I say te the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin that world war III will 
be fought with long-range, sonic-speed 
bombers; with sonic-speed fighters and 
interceptors; with guided missiles; with 
undersea, atomic-energy-powered sub- 
marine, which can emerge from their 
positions under the Arctic ice, and can 
launch guided missiles, in the event of 
attack; and with radar missiles entirely 
surrounding the Western Hemisphere. 
MALONE SAYS ARMED SERVICES WASTING $15 BIL- 

LION YEARLY BY NOT CONCENTRATING AIR= 

POWER 

The Western Hemisphere can be de- 
fended from North America, The ques- 
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tion whether guided missiles will super- 
sede long-range bombers—and all indi- 
cations are that at a future time they 
will supersede them—must be answered 
by our military strategists. That is what 
they should do, instead of arguing about 
which branch of the services is to do the 
job. Yet today that argument is going 
on; and, as a result, $15 billion is being 
wasted each year, with five Air Corps— 
the Air Corps, the Navy Air Corps, the 
Army Air Corps, the Marine Air Corps, 
and the Coast Guard Air Corps. 

Last year I made a threat, and I may 
still carry it out, that if the United States 
were silly enough to continue to have 5 
Air Corps, with each one competing with 
the others as to which should be in 
charge—and, Mr. President, after all, 
all of them admit that air superiority is 
what prevents war, or, if war develops, 
is what will win the war; but the argu- 
ment is over who will run the Air Corps— 
I would introduce a bill to create a Field 
Artillery Air Corps. The Field Artillery 
is the branch of the service I was in 
during World War I, and I see no reason 
why at this late date we should not have 
a Field Artillery Air Corps, too, if there 
are to be the other five Air Corps. 

PATTERN OF PERPETUAL FOREIGN AID CITED 


Mr. President, I desire to read further 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
95, part 7, page 9254, 


As time goes on— 


That was when the Senate had before 
it the great North Atlantic Pact, the 
pact. which was supposed to stop war or 
to stop the threat of war. We were told ` 
that all we had to do was to keep en 
appropriating money for the nations 
participating in the North Atlantic Pact. 
However, that is not what the adminis- 
tration said at that time. It then said 
that the current appropriation would be 
sufficient. Of course, it only followed 
the gift-loan to England of $3,750,000,- 
090. It was supposed to cure all the ills 
of Europe, as the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
will remember. Nothing was said then 
about more money which had to come 
after that gift-loan was made. 

But then came the Marshall plan, 
and then the name was changed to ECA, 
and afterwards the name was changed 
about three times more. I do not know 
what name will be given to the $4,500,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000 which will be 
suggested for the next fiscal year. 


SENATOR REPEATS 1949 ANALYSIS 
OF COLONIALISM 


But this is what the senior Senator 
from Nevada stated on July 12, 1949: 


As time goes on the aggressive Commu- 
nist tide will tend to recede, just as the 
onrushing Moslem tide receded during the 
Middle Ages. 

The people under Soviet control will trend 
more and more toward an effort to regain 
their liberties and to evolve a system by 
which they can live in common dignity and 
material security, which, of course, is the 
core of our own vision. 

As time goes on the present tense situa- 
tion will tend to relax and it will certainly 
calm down in the distant future if we are 
able to hold fast and reorganize the non- 
Soviet world so that it can function in today’s 
terms while reducing the present attractive 
opportunities for Soviet expansion. 
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AN OUTMODED FEUDAL WORLD 


We know that the feudal world of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa—made up of petty kings, 
strong-arm despots, and colonial landlords— 
can no longer survive the conditions imposed 
by a scientific world. 

We know that the colonial landlords of 
England, France, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium can no longer keep their serfs deindus- 
trialized in an industrial world and produc- 
ing only raw materials to be shipped to the 
master nation in return for which they are 
forced to buy the necessary manufactured 
and processed articles to cover their backs 
and to secure the necessary tools and imple- 
ments to eke out a bare existence. 

We know that some of these landlord 
nations have lived off the colonial areas of 
the Near East and the South Seas for more 
than 300 years. 

We know all these things. Yet by our 
every action, through our national and in- 
ternational bybrid policies and programs, we 
seek to perpetuate these very European, 
Asiatic, and African feudal and national- 
istic states, many of them living off the 
colonial countries and areas producing wool, 
meats, cotton, minerals, and many other 
products, including manufactured goods, 
with what amounts to slave or indentured 
labor in Africa, Asia, and the South Seas, 
which is intended to compete on even 
terms—through our free trade policies— 
with our own workingmen. 

This type of a slave labor pool is only a 
step away from the Russian methods in 
their forced labor mining, manufacturing, 
and agricultural areas. 

The North Atlantic Pact is simply another 
step down the road of guaranteeing the 
status quo in international affairs and hold- 
ing in subjection the colonial peoples of 
these areas. 


UNITED STATES TAXPAYERS’ DOLLARS PRESERVING 
COLONIALISM IN SOME AREAS OF WORLD 


So, Mr. President, as I asked a few 
moments ago, how do we choose between 
colonial areas? We say that, by means 
of the expenditure of the money of the 
United States taxpayers, we are trying to 
stop colonialism in one area of the world. 
However, by the use of the money of the 
same United States taxpayers, we are 
trying to perpetuate colonialism in other 
areas; and we are doing so today. 

PRO-EUROPEAN PROGRAM DETAILED 


During the debate in the Senate on 
July 12, 1949, I also said: 


The long-range five-part program has been 
presented to the Congress and to the Senate 
by the President of the United States to cor- 
rect the European problems, each as an 
emergency in its own right; however, taken 
together they include and interlock the na- 
tional and international economy, The five- 
part program includes: 

First. The North Atlantic Pact, which was 
not the first proposal made, but which is 
before us today. It would have the effect: 

A. To guarantee the integrity of the co- 
lonial system of all Asia, Africa and Europe, 
thus extending the political and economic 
control of France’s Indochina, New Caledonia, 
French West Africa and Morocco; 


By the way, Mr. President, some of 
these areas have already gotten out from 
under that control— 

England’s Singapore and Malayan States, 
East Africa and the Sudan country, South 
Africa, North Ireland, and many other areas; 
the Netherlands, Indonesia, and Belgian 
Congo in Africa. 

B. Adding to the power and obligations of 
the Congress to later pass laws to discharge 
such obligations of the treaty, under the 
provisions of article 1, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution which automatically become the 
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law of the land upon the approval of such 
treaty by a two-thirds vote of the United 
States Senate—and which takes no account 
of the absence of action of the House in 
incurring such future obligations, includ- 
ing the implied immediate and automatic 
declaration of war or other suitable action. 
* K * * * 


C. It abrogates the 173-year-old right of 
the United States Congress to alone decide 
when our ultimate security and safety is 
threatened, and provides that when the 
safety of any one of the signatories to the 
pact is threatened, we are automatically to 
consider our own safety in danger, regard- 
less of the circumstances or of any independ- 
ent judgment of our own. 

Second. Appropriations to make up the 
“trade balance” deficits of the European 
nations each year in cash, currently labeled 
the ECA, under which our chief export is 
cash. 


That was in 1949, Mr. President. 
I read further from my speech on July 
12, 1949: 


Third. The 3-year extension of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act under which the State 
Department has adopted a selective free- 
trade policy of lowering the tariffs and im- 
port fees below the differential between the 
cost of production in this country and that 
of our foreign competitors, on each particu- 
lar product, on the theory that the more they 
divide our markets with the nations of the 
world, the less their annual trade-balance 
deficits will be. 

Fourth. Approval by the Congress of the 
International Trade Organization, under 


which 58 nations with 58 votes, each nation 


with 1 vote, we would have the same vote 
as Siam, would meet at least once each year, 
and would distribute among themselves the 
remaining production and markets of the 
world, eventually on a basis of population— 
we assign to this organization all of our right 
to fix tariffs or import fees. 

ITO, REJECTED IN 1951, IS REVIVED UNDER NEW 

LABEL 

In 1951 the International Trade Or- 
ganization proposal was brought up in 
the Senate, was considered by commit- 
tees, and was rejected by the Senate. 
All it proposed to do was exactly what 
I have just read, on a permanent basis. 

Last year, to start with, the Senate 
had before it the proposal on the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation. It was 
defeated last year in committee. This 
year it is before us again. It is exactly 
the same International Trade Organi- 
zation. What is the proposal? To make 
permanent the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, sitting there with 
35 members. I predicted that, if we 
ever approved it, GATT would have 58 
members or more. It will. But we have 
not yet approved the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Secretary Dulles testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee, when the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act was before 
it for extension in 1955, that the admin- 
istration had all the authority it needed, 
under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act as 
extenaed, to permit us to agree to join 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, at Geneva, and fix the regulation 
of our foreign trade and general econ- 
omy at Geneva, with 35 nations as 
members, under which we would have 
one vote. He testified to that particular 
fact under my questioning. It should 
scare a Senator half to death, but I saw 
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no great commotion, I think we are 

getting closer to it. 

OTC’S PURPOSE IS TO DIVIDE WEALTH OF THIS 
NATION, COULD SIT IN MOSCOW OR PEIPING, 
CHINA 
If we do not defeat the proposal for 

the Organization for Trade Cooperation 

this year, we shall be in it permanently, 
and it will not be necessary to extend the 

Trade Agreements Act when it expires 

in 1958. If we do not pass it, we shall 

have the Trade Agreements Act up for 
extension in June 1958. The proponents 
never let up. This is a worldwide organ- 
ization banging on the door. If we shut 
the door, they come in through the win- 
dow. If we shut the window, they come 
in through the cellar door. They never 
quit. The purpose is a division of the 
wealth of the United States of America. 

That organization is sitting at Geneva. 

If that can be done at Geneva, it can 

be done in Moscow, and it may be done 

there. It can be done in Peiping. The 
purpose, I repeat, is a division of our 
wealth. 

Mr. President, we are sitting in a poker 
game, the kind that can be found in al- 
most any little town where 4 or 5 players 
work together until the “live” one comes 
in, just out of the mines or off the farm, 
with a pocket full of money. The 4 or 
5 get him into the game. If he does not 
get in, there is no poker game. If he 
does, the game lasts until his money 
is divided between them, and then the 
game is over. If we withdrew from 
Geneva, there would be no Geneva, be- 
cause we have only markets on the list 
where a person can put 10 cents on the 
line and buy chewing gum. 

FOREIGN NATIONS USE PERMIT SYSTEMS, JUG- 

GLE EXCHANGE TO AVOID GATT RULES 


Furthermore, in the General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade there are 
provisions in effect so that any nation 
having trouble with its foreign exchange 
need not abide by the rules. We are 
the only ones who are not in trouble, 
so we are the only ones who abide by the 
rules. How do the others avoid abiding 
by the rules? By the manipulation of 
their money values in terms of dollars. 
They avoid the rules by a permit system 
with respect to imports and exports and 
a permit system for exchange. 

So if they are not able to manipulate 
their money or manipulate their im- 
ports, then we have to get a permit to 
ship our products inside their borders. 
By that time, one who has been hopeful 
of shipping his products into the coun- 
try will be pretty well played out. Then 
he finds he has to get an exchange per- 
mit, in order to exchange our money 
for the money of the other country. If 
they do not want the products there, he 
never gets the permit. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
July 1949, debate on the North Atlantic 
Treaty. I said: 

Mr. President, the problem is not so dif- 
ficult and complicated as the administra- 
tion’s propaganda machine would have us 
believe. It can be aproached through a 
workable American policy which will pro- 
tect our economy both on the domestic and 
foreign front while we are working toward 
a single world community, whose purposes 
would be controlled by organic law. 
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As I see it, this American policy must in- 
clude: 

First. An immediate withdrawal from our 
present commitments to the British Em- 
pire objectives and a firm demand for the 
consolidation into a federation of states—a 
United States of Europe 


PROPOSED EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET NO MEN- 
ACE BECAUSE COUNTRIES HAVE SAME LIVING 
STANDARDS 
I think we have heard a little some- 

thing lately about a proposed common 

market of states in Europe, where they 
would write their own tariffs and trade 
with each other. The wage living 
standards in those countries are about 
the same. Therefore, there would be no 
more danger and no more commotion 

connected with the formation of such a 

federation than there was in forming a 

federation of the United States. 

In 1949, and practically every year 
since that time, the senior Senator from 
Nevada has proposed that a United 
States of Europe be the first considera- 
tion, and that any aid given to European 
countries be dependent upon a proposal 
to have a United States of Europe. If 
there were a United States of Europe it 
could be a power, but those countries 
do not buy each other’s goods. Italy 
cannot sell its oranges in France and 
England. Other nations cannot sell 
what they have to sell to neighboring 
nations. 

HOW WE WERE PROPELLED INTO EUROPE’S TRADE 

WARS 

In 1917 we went to war. Our Presi- 
dent at that time, Mr. Wilson, was the 
one who had kept us out of war until 
he was reelected. That is becoming a 
habit, I am sorry to say. Every one of 
our wars since then has gotten into that 
way, and we are working toward one now, 
if we continue to pursue the course we 
are now following. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that if we allowed 
Germany to control Europe, we would 
be the next victim, and that we cer- 
tainly had to protect many of the na- 
tions across major oceans, in order to be 
able to get critical materials, without 
which we could not wage a war or live in 
peace. Both of those statements were 
as phony as a $3 bill, I am sorry to say, 
but we are coming to the point where we 
are following that policy. -Mr. Roose- 
velt finally said that our frontline was 
on the Rhine. 

What we actually did in 1917 was to 
join in a 40-year trade war between 
Germany and England, and we utterly 
destroyed the only nation in Europe that 
could hold Russia in check. 

FAILURE IN KOREAN CONFLICT TO BOMB MAN- 

CHURIA DEPLORED 

There is no use in reviewing what 
Mr. Truman did. Mr. Truman was still 
running for President, the last I heard. 
I think he did not even realize that he 
had been President. He had a war in 
Korea. What for, no one can determine 
right now. We could have kept the Chi- 
nese in check by turning General LeMay 
loose to bomb one industry in Manchu- 
ria. The Chinese would have known 
about it the next morning, because they 
would not have been able to eat or fight. 
We did not do that. We rushed our boys 


country. 
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up and down the snowy hillsides, fight- 
ing Chinamen with bayonets. 

Mr. President, in a foot of snow with a 
bayonet, an American is not much bet- 
ter than.a Chinaman. There are many 
ways we can whip them, but that is not 
one of them, because the Chinese want 
to kill 50 million of their fellows so they 
can feed the rest. There are 500 mil- 
lion of them. 

FREE TRADE PROMOTED DEPENDENCY ON FOREIGN 
NATIONS FOR CRITICAL MATERIAL 


If each of our boys got 10 of them, we 
would be out of boys, and they would be 
just starting to eat regularly. So when 
people did not like it very well, some of 
the State Department folk said it was 
worth it to get the tungsten. We fought 
for the privilege of paying $60 to $70 a 
unit for tungsten, of which we have more 
in the United States than we can use in 
the next 500 years. But because of a 20- 
year policy of free trade, in which we 
competed with the wages of Korea and 
the wages of North Africa, we were not 
producing any critical materials in this 
It took 20 long years to rub 
them out, but they were rubbed out. 

During World War I, I was consulting 
engineer to the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee and the Secretary of War 
with respect to critical materials and the 
examination of military establishments. 
So I know whereof I speak. .We pro- 
duced all the tungsten we needed after 
our mines got back into operation dur- 
ing World War II. Immediately follow- 
ing that war, our production was stopped 
cold by the low-wage countries of the 
world. 

TEXTILES, CROCKERY AMONG MANY INDUSTRIES 
DAMAGED BY FREE TRADE 


Tungsten is only one commodity. We 
are doing the same thing with respect to 


many other commodities—for example, 


textiles in the State of the present occu- 
pant of the chair [Mr. LauscHe],. The 
crockery industry is closed down, because 
it could not compete with the $1 labor 
and $2 labor employed by its foreign 
competitors. There is not a crockery 
concern in the State of Ohio operating 
today. If there is, it is doing so to keep 
the boys employed. 

That is only 1 out of 5,000 products, 
every one of which can be produced 
cheaper in a low-wage country with our 
machinery and our know-how, and 
brought back to this country and sold 
at prices below what we can produce 
them for here and allow the workingman 
to live decently, on the standard of liv- 
ing and wages which prevail in the 
United States. 

What is happening in Japan and in 
Africa? American capital has gone there 
and bought plants. I do not blame the 
Americans who have spent $30 billion so 
as to be able to use cheap labor and to 
send the products here, while we are liv- 
ing on a war economy, and are afraid 
to stop because we fear the toughest de- 


-pression the world has ever seen. I 


blame Congress which makes such a 


thing profitable. 


CONSTITUTION DECLARES CONGRESS SHALL REGU- 
LATE FOREIGN TRADE, NOT GATT 

The Constitution of the United States 

says that the Congress—and the Senate 
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is one body of the Congress—shall regu- 
late foreign trade and the national econ- 
omy. It does not say that 34 foreign 
nations in Geneva, Switzerland, shall 
regulate our foreign trade and national 
economy, and divide our markets among 
them. I have never read that in the 
Constitution of the United States. But 
in 1934 the Congress, including this great 
body, voted for such a plan for 3 years, 
to meet an emergency. Every 3 years 
it has been extended. I believe that one 
time I succeeded in committee in having 
the extension limited to 1 year. But in 
1955 it was extended for 3 more years. 
It will expire in June 1958. 

There is always before us the danger 
that there will come in the window a 
proposal to make the plan permanent, so 
that no such extensions will be required. 
NEW PROPOSALS AS ABSURD AS THAT OF GATT— 

OTC 


If the people of the United States knew 

what the Congress has done to them in 
24 years, they would move on Washing- 
ton. They would not wait for an elec- 
tion. What did we do in those 24 years? 
I have just explained what we moved to 
Switzerland. The latest thing is a pro- 
posal to transfer to the President the 
power to make war, and to vote that au- 
thority away from the Congress, on the 
excuse that we are going to have peace 
if only the executive can declare war, 
and can give all the money any nation 
asks for, and protect the sovereignty of 
any nation in the Middle East that asks 
for such protection. 
- I have been in many of those coun- 
tries. I was in Lithuania. It is no 
‘bigger than Nye County, Nev: But we 
can go there and protect their sover- 
eignty and give them money. I have 
been in every nation in the world. As I 
stated earlier in my remarks, I had to 
see all our star boarders, so I have just 
finished the job and have seen the rest 
of them. 

If we were to turn loose the little na- 
tions in the Balkans and in Central Asia, 
they could not make :a living. Austria 
could not make a living and pay the 
‘obligations she has agreed to pay Russia. 
‘When one moves from one of those little 
nations to another, if he goes by car, he 
-accomplishes the journey in 3 or 4 hours, 
from one capital to the next. If he goes 
by plane, it is like going from Reno to 
-Tonopah, Nev. He goes up, and almost 
“immediately he goes down again. 

.LITTLE NATIONS OF EUROPE ALWAYS UNDER 
THREAT OF GREAT AND GREEDY POWERS 

‘Apparently we believe that those na- 
‘tions are nations like the United States, 
‘able, within themselves to make a living. 
It is impossible. For 2,000 years they 
have been between Germany, Russia, and 
‘Turkey. Even Sweden dominated Fin- 
land for a long time. I did not know 
-that -until I went to Finland. I had 
always thought the Swedes were a peace. 
ful people. Poland once occupied Mos- 
‘cow. They have all oceupied one an- 
‘other. But in the case of the little 
nations between Germany, Russia, and 
“Turkey, turning one of them loose would 
be like turning a minnow loose in a pond 
‘full of big catfish. It would be only a 
‘question of which one got him. 
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PERPETUAL FOREIGN AID MEANS INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALISM r 


What do we mean :when we say we 
are going to -liberate them? We are 
going to agree to protect them in per- 
petuity, and feed them in perpetuity. 
That is all it amounts to. This scheme, 
started by the great Atlantic Pact, is a 
grandiose internationalist socialist sys- 
tem for the division of our wealth. 

I have been in a great many States 
besides my own, and the taxpayers are 
becoming tired-of it. In 1954 a report 
was made by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and the Senate 
printed that report as Senate Report 
1627. From President Wilson on, every 
President had always said that we did 
not have the necessary critical materials 
and minerals, such as manganese, tung- 
sten, molybdenum, fluorspar, and per- 
haps 15 or 20 other materials. 

I came to the Senate in 1947. I had 
been in the engineering business for 37 
years. I knew that statement was not 
true, but I could not prove it with cer- 
tainty and support my view. I had to 
come to this great body in order to par- 
ticipate in the report, from which I am 
about to quote.. The testimony occupied 
10 volumes, and the report, which is a 
digest of the 10 volumes of hearings, 
occupied 1 volume. 

FINDINGS IN SENATE REPORT NO. 1627 GIVEN 


We determined “the accessibility of the 
critical raw materials to the United 
States during a time of war,” and recom- 
mended, according to the resolution, 
“methods of encouraging the production 
of the critical war materials adequate 
for the expanding economy and the se- 
curity of the United States.” That state-. 
ment will be found on page 1 of the re- 
port, which was submitted on July 9, 
1954. It is Report No. 1627, of the 83d 
Congress. 

In those committee recommendations, 
Mr. President, we say: 

1. We recommend the closest cooperation 
among the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which is the only dependable source 
of the necessary critical materials in time of 
war. This area can be defended and can be 
made self-sufficient in the production of such 
materials. We recommend that the spirit of 
the 130-year-old Monroe Doctrine prevail in 
our relations with the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

2. We recommend that Congress insure 
that the regulation of foreign trade con- 
forms to the principles thus laid down in 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution, thus 
assuring the American workers and investors 
equal access to American markets. 


Is it not necessary that that be done 
when they are in direct competition with 
every low-wage nation in the world 
through the 1934 Trade Agreements Act? 
That is in direct contravention of the 
Constitution of the United States in 
article I, section 8, which provides that 
Congress shall regulate foreign trade. 
NEW SENATE REPORT NO. 63 SUPPLEMENTS PRIOR 

WORK OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. President, in the 84th Congress, 
Senate Document 83 was submitted on 
July 28th. That was a year later. It is 
available to all Senators. It was pre- 
pared by the same committee, and is in 
the nature of a supplement. What does 
it show? - What was the objective? The 
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objective was to determine how best this 
hemisphere could be made self-sufficient 
in the production of the critical materials 
without which this Nation cannot fight a 
war or live in peace. 

CONCLUSIONS IN SENATE REPORT NO. 63 STATED 


As chairman of the Minerals, Mate- 
rials, and Fuels Subcommittee, I said, in 
my letter of submittal to the chairman of 
the committee: 

The basis for normal world trade relations 
was destroyed when the nations of the world, 
in 1931, embarked upon a financial false- 
front campaign through the simple expedi- 
ent of destroying the only common standards 
of value that money ever had—gold and 
silver. Most foreign nations immediately 
proceeded to manipulate the price of their 
money in terms of the dollar for trade 
advantage. 


Now I turn to page 1 to the “Antroduc- 
tion,” and read: 

The manipulation of the value of their 
currencies in terms of the United States dol- 
lar, of the permit system for imports and 
exports, foreign exchange, and the use of 
multiple currencies for trade advantage forms 
the basic roadblock to normal trade and the 
interchange of investments. 


Mr. President, that applies to every 
nation in Europe and Asia, so far as we 
are concerned. Then we say in the 
introduction: 

Alarming as it may be to American citi- 
zens, the United States appears to be the 
only nation in the Western Hemisphere 
where the investors and workingmen are not 
adequately protected by a duty or tarif on 
imports to equalize the wages and the cost 
of doing business here and abroad. 


There again, Mr. President, that ap- 
plies to every European nation and every 
Asiatic nation,-to which we are sending 
our money and sending our soldiers and 
with which we are signing compacts for 
their protection. 

HONEST CURRENCY EXCHANGE AND FREE CON- 
VERTIBILITY RECOMMENDED 


On page 3, under “Recommendations,” 
we say: 

A major barrier to legitimate trade and 
business relations between countries is the 
longtime practice of sovereign nations to 
engage in multiple exchange rates and other 
subterfuges for trade advantage. Common 
honesty and integrity among sovereign na- 
tions in currency exchange is the first in- 
gredient for sound business and trade rela- 
tions. 


Mr. President, today there are not 
more than two nations in the world who 
have integrity in their money systems in 
relation to the United States of America. 

We then say in recommendation No. 
2: 

We recommend convertibility of all cur- 
rencies of the nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere on the basis of their respective free 
exchange market values, 

For a century the nations had learned 
that they had to have integrity in their 
exchange systems with reference to their 
currencies, and as their currencies re- 
lated to the currencies of other nations, 
and they had to make up the difference 
in one standard, which was gold. 

GOLD STANDARD ABANDONED IN 1933: REPLACED 
BY PRINTING PRESS MONEY 


However, in 1933, the nations went off 
the gold standard. We went off that 
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standard, along with the other countries 
of the world. From then on we have 
been printing a great deal of money, just 
as fast as Congress could appropriate it; 
and that has been pretty fast. Since 
then nations have not had to be answer- 
able to anyone, because there was no 
basis of value as to that paper money. 
Starting then, at that time, the nations 
of the world forgot their integrity with 
reference to money. Every one of the 
countries assumed that all it had to do 
was to manipulate the value of its 
money in terms of the dollar. Then we 
in the Senate would make up the differ- 
ence. If a country does not want to im- 
port an article, it raises the value of its 
currency in terms of the dollar, and 
makes a profit. If it wants to import it, 
it lowers the value of its currency in 
terms of the dollar. Then it uses the 
other manipulations, such as import- 
export permits, and exchange permits. 

EUROPEANS LONG EXPERIENCED IN MANIPULATING 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The people of Europe and of Asia have 
lived for 200 years from their knowledge 
of foreign trade. We may learn it some- 
time. But up to now we have not 
learned it. We have not exhibited any 
knowledge as to what the effect is of the 
manipulations of the currency and what 
are the rules of the game we have agreed 
to play at Geneva. 

Then we recommend in the report, 
which is in the nature of a supplement 
to Senate Report 1627 of the 83d Con- 
gress: 

We recommend that the United States re- 
turn to the constitutional method of ad- 
justing duties or tariffs in the regulation of 
foreign trade and in the interest of the na- 
tional economy—article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND DOMINIONS LISTED 


Mr. President, I should like to make 
the RECORD at this time, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp the names of the American re- 
publics and dominions—42 of them— 
that make up the Western Hemisphere. 
` There being no objection, the excerpt 
from Senate Document 83, 84th Con- 
gress, lst session, was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


American Republics: (1) Argentina, (2) 
Bolivia, (3) Brazil, (4), Chile, (5) Colombia, 
(6) Costa Rica, (7) Cuba, (8) Dominican 
Republic, (9) Ecuador, (10) El Salvador, (11) 
Guatemala, (12) Haiti, (13) Honduras, (14) 
Mexico, (15) Nicaragua, (16) Panama, (17) 
Paraguay, (18) Peru, (19) United States of 
America, (20) Uruguay, (21), Venezuela. 
Dominion: (22) Canada. 

European colonies: British: (23) Bahamas, 
(24) Barbados, (25) Bermuda, (26) British 
Guiana, (27) British Honduras, (28) Jamaica, 
(29) Leeward Islands, (30) Trinidad and 
Tobago, (31) Windward Islands. Nether- 
lands: (32) Surinam, (33) Curacao, (34) 
Bonaire, (35) Aruba, (36) St. Martin, (37) 
St. Eustatious, (38) Saba. Danish: (39) 
Greenland. France: (40) French Guiana, 
(41) Guadaloupe, (42) Martinique. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS LISTED 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp at this point the list of stra- 
tegic and critical materials found on 
pages 7 and 8 of the Senate sara 
to which I have just -referred. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
GROUP I 
Minerals 

Abrasive crude aluminum oxide; alumi- 
num; antimony; asbestos, amosite; asbestos, 
chrysotile; asbestos, crocidolite; bauxite, 
metal grade, bauxite, refractory grade; beryl; 
bismuth; cadmium;  celestite; chromite, 
chemical grade; chromite, metallurgical 
grade; chromite, refractory grade; cobalt; 
columbite, copper, corundum, diamonds, in- 
dustrial; fluorspar, acid grade; fluorspar, 
metallurgical grade; graphite, amorphous 
lump; graphite, crucible grade; graphite, 
lubricant and packing grade; kyanite; lead; 
magnesium; manganese ore, battery grade; 
manganese ore, chemical grade; manganese 
ore, metallurgical grade; mercury, mica, mus- 
covite block, good stained and better; mica, 
muscovite block, stained (radio tube qual- 
ity); mica, muscovite film; mica muscovite 
splitting; mica, phlogopite splitting; molyb- 
denum; nickel, petroleum; platinum group 
metals, iridium; platinum group metals, 
platinum; quartz crystals; rare earths; se- 
lenium; tin; titanium; tungsten; vanadium; 
zinc, uranium; and thorium. 

Nonminerals 

Bristles, hog; castor oil; coconut oil; cord- 
age fibers, abaca; cordage fibers, sisal; cotton, 
extra long staple; feathers and down, water- 
fowl; hyoscine; iodine; jewel bearings, in- 
strument jewel except vee jewels; jewel bear- 
ings, sapphire and ruby vee jewels; jewel 
bearings, watch and timing-device jewels; 
opium; palm oil; pyrethrum; quinidine; 
quinine; rubber, crude natural; sapphire 
and ruby; shellac; silk; talc, steatite, block; 
sperm oil; vegetable tannin extract, chest- 
nut; vegetable tannin extract, quebracho; 
and vegetable tannin extract, wattle. 

GROUP II 
Minerals 

Bauxite, abrasive; cryolite, natural; graph- 
ite, crystalline fines; ilmenite; mica musco- 
vite block, stained and lower; mica, phlogo- 
pite block; platinum group metals, osmium; 
platinum group metals, palladium; platinum 
group metals, rhodium; platinum group met- 
als, ruthenium; rutile, zirconium ore, bad- 
deleyite; and zirconium ore, zircon. 

Nonminerals 

Agar; cotton; diamond dies; emetine; opti- 

cal glass; talc, steatite, ground; and wool. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, for 20 
years it had been maintained by the De- 
partment of the Interior and by our ad- 
ministrations that these materials were 
not available in the United States and 
that we must buy them from foreign 
countries across major oceans. 

FOREIGN CURRENCY MANIPULATION DETAILED 


With respect to the manipulation of 
currency values for trade advantages, we 
say in the report: 

After several centuries of complete realiza- 
tion by nations and international traders 
that money exchange and international trade 
must be based upon the gold or silver content 
or the free exchange market value of the na- 
tions’ currencies—but in 1931 the world em- 
barked upon a financial false-front campaign 
through the simple expedient of destroying 
the only common standards of value that 
money ever had—gold and silver. We fol- 
lowed England off the hard money standard 
in 1934. 

Within a nation, money or the medium 
of internal exchange is worth whatever that 
nation stamps upon the paper or metal, 
The price level of its goods will reflect rela- 
tive domestic value. 
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However, whenever that nation, or a citi- 
zen thereof, offers such money to another 
nation or a citizen of another nation in ex- 
change for goods or money of that other na- 
tion—it is necessary to offer value for 
value, either in gold or silver content, or 
the free and uncontrolled exchange markets 
of the world. 

When any nation then arbitrarily fixes 
the value of its money in American dollars 
higher than the world-exchange free market 
value, or the gold or silver content, no na- 
tion or trader will pay the fictitious value 
so there immediately develops what London 
bankers were quick to term a “dollar short- 
age,” to cover the false-front value of their 
currency. 

This dollar shortage obtains unless and 
until either an outside source such as the 
American taxpayer makes up the difference, 
or the fixed value is ignored and the rela- 
tive value on the world-exchange free market 
is adopted. 

The United States has been drawn into a 
maze of world organizations all persuasive 
to making up that difference in the real and 
false values of foreign currencies through 
the World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, or through direct appropriations by 
the Congress. 

Boiled down this is international socialism 
at its worst—an averaging and leveling of 
the standards of living of the world through 
a division of our wealth. 

Our living standards being the highest in 
the world, there is no place for us to go, 
under this share-and-share-alike system, but 
down. 

This desire on the part of the rest of the 
world is natural. This desire on our part 
is incredibly stupid. 


THE HARRY DEXTER WHITE TIE-IN WITH 
MINERALS POLICIES 

While I am on the subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that on page 371 of Sen- 
ate Report No. 1627, 83d Congress, there 
will be found a very interesting document 
which my committee obtained from 
Princeton University, after talking to 
the president and librarian of that uni- 
versity. It is a memorandum from 
Harry Dexter White to Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. It contains a 
very interesting table in which Mr. White 
estimated the reserves of several of the 
materials without which we could not 
fight a war. So he suggested that we 
loan $5 billion to Russia to buy these 
materials so it could furnish these criti- 
cal materials to the United States. 

The table is at the top of page 371 of 
the document which I have just men- 
tioned. The table is as follows: 


Reserve domestic supplies 
On basis of our 


current con- 
sumption 1943 


On basis of our 
1938 domestic 
consumption 


Petroleum..__| 16 years’ supply--- 


13 years’ supply. 
Manganese..__| 9 years’ supply---- 


3 years’ supply. 
Do. 


Tungsten- _-- 23 years’ supply--- 

DE oe 17 years’ supply.--| 8 years’ supply. 

Lead 2285.55 7 years’ supply__.-| 6 years’ supply. 

Chrome_.....- No record..-.----- Less than 1 year’s 
supply. 

Mereury....-- 3 years’ supply_..-| 2 years’ supply. 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE MEMORANDUM QUOTED 
IN PART 
As to tungsten, Mr. President, we have 
enough in the United States to last this 
country 500 years—probably longer than 
that. 
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But Mr. White suggested that we loan 
Russia $5 billion to buy these materials, 
He went on to say: 


The U. S. S. R. is richly provided with a 
wide range of strategic raw materials, includ- 
ing metals, minerals, timber, and petroleum, 
but the unequal degrees to which these have 
been developed will limit the number and 
volume that may be available for export in 
the immediate post war years. 

* * * * * 

It therefore appears that a financial agree- 
ment whereby the United States would ex- 
tend a credit of $5 billion to the U. S. S. R. 
for the purchase of industrial and agricul- 
tural products over a 5-year period, to be 
repaid in full over a 30-year period. 


I shall later ask that enough of this 
report be included in the Rrecorp so that 
it can be thoroughly understood. 


SENATOR REPEATS CONVERSATION WITH RUS- 
SIA’S BULGANIN 


But, first, I wish to say that in my 
talk with Mr. Bulganin in his office on 
my inspection tour of Russia—I met 
him several times at cocktail parties, to- 
gether with several other top leaders— 
I said to him, “Mr. Bulganin, we do not 
like your method of government, and you 
do not like ours. That is a good start- 
ing point.” 

He said, “We wrote you off several 
years ago, but we may get around to 
your grandsons.” 

Someone suggested that we might 
trade agricultural products for man- 
ganese. I said, “Mr. Bulganin, we do not 
need your manganese. We might use 
some of it under certain conditions, but 
we would not want to become dependent 
on you for it.” 

We are now preparing a report on the 
Eastern Hemisphere which will include 
an economic setup of each of those na- 
tions, just as we have already done with 
the Western Hemisphere, so that the 
basis on which they trade with us will be 
known. It is not going to be very nice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the Harry Dexter White 
memorandum, which was obtained from 
Princeton University Library and filed 
with the Treasury Department. It ap- 
pears at pages 370, 371, and 372 of Senate 
Report No. 1627. 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE’S COMPLETE MEMO- 
RANDUM ON MINERALS, AID TO RUSSIA 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


APPENDIX IV 


Harry DEXTER WHITE MEMORANDUMS OB- 
TAINED FROM PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
AND FILES OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


MARCH 7, 1944. 


Subject: Proposed United States Loan to the 
U. S. S. R. 

To: Secretary Morgenthau. 

From: Mr. White. 


The following memorandum is in refer- 
ence to your request that the feasibility of 
the extension of a large credit to the 
U. S. S. R. in exchange for needed strategic 
raw materials be explored. Your opinion 
that such an arrangement might well þe 
feasible appears to us to be supported by our 
study of the possibilities. 

1. Recent confidential reports on our raw 
material resources prepared for the Under 
Secretary of Interior disclose an increasing 
dependence of the United States on foreign 
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sources of supply for strategic raw materials 
because domestic reserves have been seriously 
diminished or virtually depleted. 

2. The following table indicates the extent 
of United States current reserve supplies for 
some important strategic materials which 
can be produced in quantity in the U. S. S. R., 
in terms of pre-war and current-war domestic 
requirements: 


Reserve domestice supplies 


On basis of our 
current con- 
sumption 1943 


On basis of our 
1938 domestic 
consumption 


13 years’ supply. 


Petroleum... -| 16 years’ supply_-- 
3 rene supply. 
o 


Manganese.___| 9 years’ supply ---- 


Tungsten- --- 23 years’ supply_-- 7 

VAT T Ad R Spud 17 years’ supply_--| 8 years’ supply. 

Ss eel. Se 7 years’ supply_.--| 6 years’ supply. - 

Chrome --.--- No record_-.------ Less than 1 year’s 
supply. 

Mercury.-.---- 3 years’ supply__--| 2 years’ supply. 


3. It is evident from the above table that, 
although our domestic reserves of petro- 
leum, tungsten, and zinc may suffice to meet 
consumption requirements for the next dec- 
ade, they will be almost entirely dissipated 
by the end of that period; in the case of 
manganese, chrome, mercury, and lead our 
resources are too limited to satisfy even 
probable domestic requirements of the next 
10 years. The number of strategic materials 
for which our reserves are very low and which 
can be produced in the U.S. S. R. is greater 
than indicated above, and includes platinum, 
vanadium, graphite, and mica. 

4. Although our reserves of strategic mate- 
rials could be somewhat expanded, given an 
increase in price to make possible further 
development of marginal resources, the ne- 
cessity of growing United States dependence 
on foreign sources of supply in order to sat- 
isfy anticipated postwar industrial require- 
ments and to maintain adequate security 
reserves, is inescapable. (See attachment 
I for complete table on United States metal 
reserves.) 


U.S. S. R; UNTAPPED RAW MATERIALS RESERVOIR 


1. The U. S. S. R. is richly provided with 
a wide range of strategic raw materials, in- 
cluding metals, minerals, timber, and petro- 
leum, but the unequal degrees to which these 
have been developed will limit the number 
and volume that may be available for export 
in the immediate postwar years. 

2. Rapid economic reconstruction and ex- 
panded resources development could greatly 
enhance the export surplus of the U. S. S. R. 
could sustain large scale exports of metal 
and metallic ores, petroleum, and timber at 
an average annual value of at least $500 
million, not including exports of other 
materials such as furs and semimanufac- 
tures. 

8. It therefore appears that a financial 
agreement whereby the United States would 
extend a credit of $5 billion to the U. S. S. R. 
for the purchase of industrial and agricul- 
tural products over a 5-year period, to be 
repaid in full over a 30-year period, chiefly 
in form of raw material exports, would not 
only be advantageous to the United States, 
as well as helpful to the U.S. S. R. but would 
be within the limits of feasible trade between 
the two countries, since the amount we 
would wish to purchase would be in excess 
of the repayment which the U.S. S. R. would 
be required to make under the proposed 
loan terms. (See attachment II for sug- 
gested terms of U. S. S. R. repayment for 
United States credits.) 


IS THE PROPOSED FINANCIAL AGREEMENT PRAC- 
TICAL AND DESIRABLE? 


The proposed financial agreement appears 
practical because: 

1. The prewar restricted pattern of trade 
should not be used to define the potentials 
of postwar trade between the United States 
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and U. S. S. R. since both economies have 
been fundamentally restructured by the war. 
In both the United States and U. S. S. R. the 
accelerated expansion of production capac- 
ity and national output which has been 
achieved during the last 3 years indicates 
the new and larger dimensions which for- 
eign trade can assume in both economies in 
the postwar period. (See attachment IIL 
for a summary of United States-U. S. S. R. 
trade relations during the interwar period 
1918-38.) 

(a) The low level of prewar international 
trade relations were both a symptom and a 
cause of deteriorated economic and political 
international relations. It is realistic to as- 
sume that as compared with prewar years a 
decreasing proportion of expanding Soviet 
resources will be devoted to war industries, 
thereby creating an enlarged export potential 
through the release of resources. 

3. Since the U. S. S. R. has completely 
state-controlled economy, the extent and 
character of its surpluses and deficits (i. e., 
imports and exports) are largely determined 
by planning decisions covering the alloca- 
tion of manpower, materials and equipment, 
it will be possible for the United States to 
infiuence the Soviet pattern of anticipated 
national surpluses and deficits. 

4. If United States trade plans are pre- 
mised on an expanded volume of trade and a 
correlative increase of United States import 
requirements, the expansion of trade þe- 
tween the United States and U.S. S. R. need 
not necessarily involve a reduction in total 
United States imports from other areas. 

The proposed financial agreement appears 
desirable because: 

1. The United States will obtain access to 
an important source of strategic raw mate- 
rials which are expected to be in short sup- 
ply in the United States after the war. 

2. The United States will also be assured 
an important market for its industrial prod- 
ucts since the U. S. S. R. represents one of 
the largest single sources of demand in 
Europe and is ideally suited to supply us 
with a large and varied backlog of orders 
for both producers’ and .consumers’ . goods; 
Such a sustained demand could make an im- 
portant contribution to the maintenance of 
full employment during our transition to a 
peace economy. 

3. Moreover, the United States will not 
only be assured a desirable market because 
of the anticipated volume of demand the 
U. S. S. R. will exercise, but because of its 
superior repayment potential compared with 
other foreign buyers of American products. 

4. An arrangement of this character would 
provide a sound basis for continued col- 
laboration between the two Governments in 
the postwar period. 

Harry DEXTER WHITE, 
WILLIAM Henry TAYLOR, 
IRVING S. FRIEDMAN, 
SONIA GOLD. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Mergenthau, Secretary of the Treasury 
at that time, in an undated letter on the 
letterhead of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated January 10, 1945, sent 
a memorandum to the President, labeled 
“Ten Billion Dollar Reconstruction 
Credit for U. S. S. R.” It repeated, al- 
most word for word, what was stated in 
the report or the memorandum sent to 
Mr. Morgenthau from Harry Dexter 
White, who died an acknowledged traitor 
to this country. I shall not ask that 
it be included in the Recorp, but it 
appears in the report from page 372 to 
page 376. 

EFFECTS OF HARRY DEXTER WHITE MEMORANDUM 
STILL APPARENT 

The then President himself, presum- 

ably as a result of the two memorandums, 
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repudiated the Buy American Act on 
July 23, 1946. It received much pub- 
licity at the time, and unfortunately 
many good people still believe that we 
do not have those materials either in 
this country or in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; that it is necessary for us to 
obtain those materials from across major 
oceans. 

Right now we are securing eight hun- 
dred or nine hundred thousand tons of 
manganese from India ever year; and 
India will be on the side of Russia the 
minute the fighting starts. Those ship- 
ments to us would be stopped automati- 
cally then; and they could be stopped at 
any moment during peacetime, just as 
India stopped the shipment of monazite 
sands to this country several years ago, 
when it was under the impression that 
the United States did not have monazite 
sands. Well, of course, we did have 
them. 

So we are in the power of those nations 
in peacetime and can be blackmailed 
into making more and more agreements. 

Of course, in wartime it is impossible 
to get the material. 

Of course, we have laws to punish 
persons who support the programs of 
the Harry Dexter Whites and the Alger 
Hisses, even though Harry Dexter White 
is dead and Mr. Hiss served a term in 
our prize penitentiary. But I am cer- 
tain that such persons do not realize 
that those are the kinds of programs 
they are supporting. 

Mr. President, many times I have 
urged on the Senate floor that we revert 
to the principle of the Monroe Doctrine 
and extend that doctrine to include those 
areas in the Atlantic and Pacific which 
cur military strategists say must be de- 
fended for the ultimate safety of this 
Nation. : 

EXTENSION OF MONROE DOCTRINE LONG URGED 
BY NEVADA SENATOR 

Long before the present Eisenhower 
doctrine was proposed I suggested that 
should the Monroe principle be accepted 
by the administration, it be called the 
Eisenhower doctrine, simply extending 
the Monroe Doctrine. This possibility, 
of course, has now been foreclosed by the 
advocacy of the proposal now before us, 
and which differs from the Monroe Doc- 
trine in philosophy and method. 

I propose to point out the basic differ- 
ences between the Monroe Doctrine 
which has effectively served its purpose 
in the Western Hemisphere for a century 
and a quarter, and the doctrine or pian 
we are now asked to approve, and which 
is as yet untried and untested. 


MONROE DOCTRINE CLEAR, SPECIFIC 


Let us see which is positive, clear, and 
in keeping with the honor and prestige 
of a great Republic. 

“In the wars of the European powers,” 
said Monroe in his message to Congress 
of December 2, 1823, enunciating the 
doctrine which bears his name, “‘in mat- 
ters relating to themselves we have never 
taken any part, nor does it comport with 
our policy so to do.” 

That statement, of course, holds no 
longer. Our policy since 1917 has been 
to involve ourselves in all European wars, 
and we are committed under the North 
Atlantic Treaty to involve ourselves in 
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all future wars that may threaten the 
sovereignty of any of the NATO signa- 
tories. These countries include Iceland, 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, West Germany, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Algeria, Greece, and Turkey. 

Little Iceland caused us quite a lot of 
fluttering not long ago, when she said 
she would probably insist that our forces 
should get out of Iceland. This nation 
had better look at its cards. Anything 
which is included in the Western Hemi- 
sphere can be defended from North 
America; and anything within this 
hemisphere that threatens our security 
must be taken care of by this Nation in 
no uncertain terms. 

NATO COMMITMENTS CITED 


Now here is our commitment to the 
countries which are signatory to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, articles 5 and 6. 

Article 5 reads: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against any one or more of them in Europe 
or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self-defense rec- 
ognized by article 51 of the United Nations, 
will assist the party or parties so attacked 
by taking forthwith, individually and in con- 
cert with the other parties, such action as 
it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area. 


The North Atlantic is a meaningless 
geographic term in this case, as has un- 
doubtedly been noted, because it includes 
countries which do not touch the At- 
lantic Ocean at all, but which border on 
the Mediterranean, north, east, and 
south. I resume quoting from article 5 
of the NATO Treaty: 

Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the Se- 
curity Council has taken the measures neces- 
sary to restore and maintain international 
peace and security. 

SOVIET PERMANENT U. N. SECURITY COUNCIL 
MEMBER 

I shall refrain at this point from dis- 
cussing the United Nations Security 
Council except to remind Senators that 
Soviet Russia is a permanent member 
and has a permanent under secretary on 
the Council. 

Soviet Russia’s first under secretary on 
the Council was A. A. Sobolov, the second 
was Constantin E. Zinchenko, and the 
present under secretary is Ilya S. Tchern- 
yehev. There are other under secre- 
taries, including Dragoslav Protitch, of 
Yugoslavia, who is the under secretary 
in charge of the Department of Political 
and Security Council Affairs. We like- 
wise have an under secretary, the Hon- 
orable Ralph J. Bunche, who, like the 
Russian under secretary, does not head 
a department. 

Any such armed attacx upon NATO mem- 
bers and all measures taken as a result 


thereof shall immediately be reported to the 
Security Council. 


To quote again from article 5 of the 
NATO treaty, and I presume this report 
or reports would be equally available to 
all under secretaries. From then on it 
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is up to the Security Council to take the 
measures necessary to restore and main- 
tain international peace and security, 
although it is not unlikely that the peace 
and security had been broken by one of 
the Security Council members, That is 
not all. 
COLONIAL SYSTEMS PROTECTED UNDER NATO 


We still have article 6 of the NATO 
treaty which, as I pointed out on the 
Senate floor when the treaty was under 
consideration, guarantees the integrity 
of the colonial systems of old Europe. 
I quote from it, as follows: 

For the purpose of article 5 an armed at- 
tack on one or more of the parties is deemed 
to include an armed attack on the territory 
of any of the parties in Europe or North 
America, on the Algerian departments of 
France, on the occupation forces of any party 
in Europe, on the islands under the juris- 
diction of any party in the North Atlantic 
area north of the Tropic of Cancer, or on 
the vessels or aircraft in this area of any of 
the parties. 


MONROE AVOIDED EUROPEAN CONFLICTS 


President Monroe in stating the Mon- 
roe Doctrine said: 

In the wars of the European powers in 
matters relating to themselves we have never 


taken any part, nor does it comport with 
our policy so to do. 


That policy has been completely re- 
versed by the present and three previous 
administrations. From 1917 to 1920 the 
policy was abandoned in favor of en- 
tangling ourselves in European wars. 
From 1920 to 1933 three Republican ad- 
ministrations. adhered to the historic 
policy of the Nation’s founders as enun- 
ciated by Washington, Jefferson, and 
Monroe not to embroil ourselves in Eu- 
rope’s wars, and from 1933 to date we 
have entangled ourselves in an increas- 
ing number of war-breeding pacts and 
alliances with nations around the world, 
and now propose to enter into new and 
distant foreign involvements. 


PRESIDENT MONROE QUOTED FURTHER 


I shall return to the Monroe Doctrine. 
President Monroe said further: 


It is only when our rights are invaded or 
seriously menaced that we resent injuries or 
make preparation for our defense. With the 
movements in this hemisphere we are, of 
necessity, more immediately connected, and 
by causes which must be obvious to all en- 
lightened and impartial observers. The po- 
litical system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of 
America. 


It still is, I may interject. 

I quote further: 

We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 

SENATOR ANALYSES MAJOR POINTS OF MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


What did the Monroe Doctrine do, Mr. 
President? 

First, it stated a national policy of 
nonentanglement in Europe’s wars in 
Europe. 

Second, it served notice that if they 
persisted in waging wars against each 
other, as they inevitably would do and 
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did; they must keep them out of the 
Western Hemisphere, and that—war or 
no war—they would not be permitted to 
expand their systems on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Third, it informed the European 
powers that we had reserved to ourselves 
all rights of decision as to our course of 
action in the Western Hemisphere. 

Fourth, it stated firmly, and without 
equivocation, that we were prepared to 
maintain our rights as a proud, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign Nation, and that 
we looked to no one to help maintain 
them for us. 

Fifth, we told the countries of Europe, 
without qualification, that we would not 
condone their interference with any gov- 
ernment in the Western Hemisphere that 
had obtained its independence; and the 
Monroe Doctrine included no weaselly 
proviso that we would act only if one of 
these invited our intervention. Our Na- 
tion then was complete master of its 
own destiny. 

Sixth, President Monroe made no of- 
fers of foreign aid to the young, inde- 
pendent governments of the Western 
Hemisphere which, had such aid been 
granted, could only have become more 
tempting targets of European aggression. 
President Monroe was  oldfashioned. 
Like some of us today, he believed that 
liberty and freedom are the greatest 
treasure any country can possess. Im- 
poverished America had fought and won 
against wealthy Britain. The Latin 
American countries, poverty-stricken, 
had fought and won against the stolen 
riches of imperial Spain. They had 
fought for independence, that precious 
intangible which can neither be bought 
nor sold. 


LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS LED BY BOLIVAR, 
THREW OFF COLONIALISM 


Mr. President, at this point let me say 
that in 1954 I visited every nation in 
South America. In practically all those 
countries one sees the statue of Bolivar, 
the George Washington of South Amer- 
ica. The people of South America give 
Bolivar credit for freeing them from im- 
perial Spain. 

Mr. President, you will recall that until 
Bolivar appeared on the scene in South 
America, Spain was a great imperial 
power, with many colonial possessions in 
South America and elsewhere. Then 
Bolivar succeeded in separating the 
countries of South America from Spain. 
Later, we succeeded in separating Cuba 
and the Philippines from Spain. Since 
that time, Spain has been one of the 
most helpless nations on earth. For 300 
years she lived on the means and reputa- 
tion she had acquired through her co- 
Jonial system. 

Today, the other colonial nations of 
Europe are doing likewise. They built 
their empires by means of colonial pos- 
sessions, from which they squeezed the 
wealth and the raw materials, paying the 
workers as low a wage as would permit 
human existence and forcing the colonies 
to buy manufactured materials in re- 
turn. The colonial empires of Europe 
lived for hundreds of years on that sys- 
tem. But today those former colonial 
powers have lost their colonies; and now 
the people of the former colonial powers 
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cannot eat regularly unless some other 
nation supports them or provides them 
with free trade—as the United States is 
doing today thus enabling those coun- 
tries to take over our markets. The 
danger of that situation I need not ex- 
plain to the distinguished Senator from 

Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] who now is pre- 

siding over the Senate. 

MONROE DOCTRINE WON RESPECT FOR UNITED 
STATES; FOREIGN AID ONLY CREATES ANTIP- 
ATHY 
Mr. President, in all the Monroe Doc- 

trine there is not:one word of appeal for 

the friendship of these Western nations; 
but there are many words of respect for 
them. Mr. President, respect, like inde- 
` pendence, is not bought with handouts. 

Mr. President, I hope that at this 
time I do not have to explain a matter 
which I know from personal observation 
about every one of the European coun- 
tries to which we have given handouts— 
namely, that they hate us, and that they 
will be neutral in any all-out war with 
Russia. They will have to be. So what 
are we buying? We are merely post- 
poning the date when a large number 
of citizens of those European nations 
must migrate to Africa, Australia, Can- 
ada, or some other country, in order to 
be able to live. That must happen, be- 
cause for 250 years those European coun- 
tries have grown and grown on the basis 
of their colonial. systems; and today 
those European countries have many 
more people than can eat regularly as 
a result of what they themselves produce. 

MONROE DOCTRINE UNILATERAL—DID NOT 
REQUIRE COOPERATION 

Nor in all the Monroe Doctrine do I 
find any use of the word “cooperation”— 
the word which has become so popular 
under this new policy of entangling our 
fortunes with those of 42 nations, large 
and small, around the globe. 

The Monroe Doctrine was completely 
unilateral. 

It was aimed directly at the powers of 
Europe, not at the young governments 
of Latin America. 

It said, in effect: “Europe, stay out.” 

It did not say to Latin America “Come 
on, let’s all cooperate in trying to keep 
Europe out.” 

In fact, it did not ask of Latin America 
anything at all, which was one way of 
earning Latin America’s respect for us., 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MONROE DOCTRINE AND 

PENDING PROPOSAL OUTLINED 

Now, let us examine the proposal be- 
fore us today. 

First, it would authorize the United 
States to cooperate with and assist any 
nation or group of nations in the general 
area of the Middle East in the develop- 
ment of economic strength dedicated to 
the maintenance of national inde- 
pendence. 

That is merely an approach to more 
foreign aid under the fancy label of 
maintenance of national independence. 

Second, it would authorize the Execu- 
tive to undertake programs of military 
assistance and cooperation with any na- 
tion or group of nations in the area 
which desires such aid. 

Now, what type of deterrent to Euro- 
pean powers would the Monroe Doctrine 
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have been had Monroe put in a proviso 

that we would only consider European 

intrusion as dangerous to our peace and 
safety if some government to the south 
invited our intervention? 

SOVIET ATTACK ON UNITED STATES WOULD NOT 
BE THROUGH EUROPE BUT OVER NORTH POLE 
Mr. President, as I said earlier today, 

the Western Hemisphere can be made 

self-sufficient in everything we need for 
war or peace, and it can be defended 
from North America. If Russia attacks 
us, it will not be through Europe or 

Asia; it will be over the North Pole, 

which is the way we would proceed if 

we made up our minds to attack Russia. 

So then, Mr. President, what the United 

States of America has to do, and soon, 

is make up its mind where its security 

is threatened, and what are the new 
bour.daries of the Monroe Doctrine, if 
they are new, or the extended Monroe 

Doctrine. 

Call it the Eisenhower doctrine, call 
it tne Dulles doctrine, call it anything, 
but let us maintain the principle that 
inside that area, whatever it is, we are 
the judge as to who can move in and who 
cannot. We would then say, as Monroe 
said in effect, “We will destroy the war- 
making capacity of any nation that 
seeks to move into that territory, that 
we consider would be dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” 

WHY DRAG AMERICAN BOYS INTO MORE: LITTLE 

WARS 

Forget about these little wars, Mr. 
President. Mr. Truman should have 
been impeached for the war in Korea, 
the way it was fought. He murdered 
those kids. It was not a war. He would 
not let them win and would not let them 
lose. 

What are we going to do? Start an- 
other series of little wars? Are we to 
furnish nations that we think are 
friendly to us with obsolete weapons, and 
let Russia or some other nation furnish 
the opponents of those nations with 
some obsolete weapons, and let them 
fight little wars that will drag us in and 
send these American kids over there like 
we did in Korea? 


' WORLD WAR III WILL BE WON IN AIR, NOT IN THE 


SANDS OF ARABIA 


No, Mr. President, I will never vote for 
it as long as I am on the Senate floor. 
Let us get ready for world war III—not 
fight World War II over again—and say 
that any nation which invades this area, 
once it is set, will have its warmaking 
capacity destroyed by us, and we will do 
it with long-range bombers, guided mis- 
siles, or whatever weapons dominate at 
the moment. If we keep American kids 
in the air, and keep them under the sea, 
and give them guided missiles, they will 
win anywhere we send them; but put 
them in the snow, fighting Chinese, or in 
the Arabian desert, fighting Russians 
with bayonets, and we do not have 
enough boys for it, and we do not have 
enough money, either. The boys come 
first. It is murder to do that, not war. 
ARMAMENT, NOT DISARMAMENT, KEEPS SOVIET 

IN CHECK 

We have a few people who say, “Let us 
disarm.” The only thing that keeps 
Russia in check is the fact that the Rus- 
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sians know we have the ability to destroy 
them. People may forget that we fought 
England twice, first to break away from 
the colonial slavery system, and in 1812, 
when she believed she had a right to burn 
our ships, we fought England again. 
That is the time the British burned the 
White House. I guess we got a new 
White House out of that. 

Let us fix the area, Mr. President. 
Let us not say we are going to give money 
to every nation in the world that wants 
it, and that we are going to protect the © 
sovereignty of every nation in the world 
that wants it. The result we desire can 
be accomplished by fixing the area the 
invasion. of which would threaten our 
security. If any nation were thinking 
about invading the area we would say, 
“We will destroy your war-making ca- 
pacity at home.” Mr. President, if we 
did that, we would not have another war 
for 50 years. 

PENDING PROPOSAL PROVIDES AID REQUEST COME 
FROM FOREIGN NATION 

The pending proposal would authorize 
assistance and cooperation, to include 
the employment of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, to secure and protect 
the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of such nations requesting 
such aid against overt armed aggression 
from any nation controlled by Interna- 
tional Communist. 

The plan, policy, or doctrine, which- 
ever one chooses to call it, is qualified 
by the proviso that the other nation must 
first request our aid. 

This is not foreign policy. It can 
scarcely be called a doctrine. What it is 
actually is an open invitation to the little 
nations of the Middle East to determine 
our foreign policy in that area of the 
world, to dictate whether we come in or 
stay out, a policy which they would de- 
termine in accordance with their inter- 
ests, not ours. 

NATIONAL INTEREST OF UNITED STATES ONLY 
CRITERIA IN MONROE DOCTRINE 


The Monroe Doctrine concerned itself 
entirely with the interests of the United 
States. It was in the interest of the 
United States, President Monroe told 
Europe, that it stay out of the Western 
Hemisphere and acquire no more terri- 
tory over here. It was in the interest of 
the United States, he said, that the na- 
tions of this hemisphere which had won 
their independence retain it. 

PROPOSAL ANOTHER SCHEME TO PROMOTE MORE 
FOREIGN AID 


The pending proposal would further 
authorize the President to employ sums 
available under the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, without regard to existing limi- 
tations, and in addition to these sums, 
$200 million more, no strings attached. 

This is just another way of tapping 
the taxpayers for more foreign aid with- 
out their being told, or Congress being 
told, what the money was to be used for. 

Troops to the burning deserts of the 
Mideast; more dollars to the Mideast; 
deeper entanglements with peoples who 
have been waging their eternal wars for 
6,000 years—that might seem to be the 
gist of the proposal now pending before 
us, but there is more to it than that. 
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ENTIRE PROPOSAL SUBJECT TO WHIM OR CAPRICE 
OF UNITED NATIONS 

The President, in his message to the 
Congress on January 5, stated: 

These measures would have to be con- 
sonant with the treaty obligations of the 
United States, including the Charter of 
the United Nations, and with any action or 
recommendations of the United Nations. 

I have already explained, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in San Francisco in 1944, 
with some of our distinguished repre- 
sentatives being led around by the nose 
by Alger Hiss, we ended up with the 
least representation of any nation of any 
size, and we created five major nations, 
when there were only two then, and are 
only two now. 

NOT AN AMERICAN POLICY BUT A UNITED 
NATIONS POLICY 

In other words, this foreign policy, 
. doctrine, or whatever one may choose 
to call it, is subject to the will or whim 
of the United Nations. Any policy con- 
ditioned on the action or recommenda- 
tion of the United Nations cannot be 
called an American policy. It becomes 
the policy of the superior authority, to 
which the Government of the United 
States proposes to defer. 

What are the arguments in behalf of 
this extraordinary proposal? The prin- 
cipal argument seems to me to be that it 
is now standard procedure to rush for- 
eign aid, rush into foreign pacts, and, in 
one instance, to rush into a bootless.war 
whenever there is a threat or potential 
threat of Communist aggression. 

FOREIGN INVOLVEMENTS SINCE 1947 LISTED BY 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary of State Dulles gave us a 
rundown of some of these actions when 
he appeared before a congressional com- 
mittee. He began conveniently with the 
year 1947. 

_ Isay conveniently because prior to that 

year the Communists had seized all of 

mainland China despite a solemn nine- 
power treaty to respect China’s sover- 
eignty, independence, territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity, which proved to be 
worth slightly less than the paper it was 
written on, and also had taken over the 
following countries: Polland, Hungary, 

Yugoslavia, Albania, Rumania, Bulgaria, 

Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, East Ger- 

many and Ruthenia, a portion of Czecho- 

slovakia. In 1948 they took over the rest 
of Czechoslovakia. 

I spent some time in each of those 
countries, including Lithuania, as I have 
said. Lithuania is so small that it is 
difficult to stop a plane in time to get off 
in Lithuania, but we did. 

Most of these countries were gift- 
wrapped for Stalin in the Yalta Pact 
while China was a casualty of pro-Com- 
munists or traitors in high places in our 
Government. 

SENATOR RECALLS HOW AVIATION GASOLINE 
WAS PREVENTED FROM REACHING NATIONALIST 
CHINA 
I was instrumental in getting a Com- 

munist out of Government. I suppose I 

was the first Member of this body to get 

a Communist out of Government. If I 

am in error in that statement, I am 

sorry, but in 1948, on a dull afternoon, I 

took the floor of the Senate and dis- 

cussed a certain Mr. Lee, who had been 
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in charge of the munitions to be shipped 
to Nationalist China, for which the Con- 
gress had appropriated the money. 
However, I found, when I was in China, 
that he had not shipped very much. 
Gasoline was among the materials to be 
shipped to Chiang kai-Shek, and the 
lack of shipments to Chiang kai-Shek 
made it necessary for MacArthur to send 
100,000 barrels of his meager supply to 
Nationalist China, Chiang kai-Shek. 
MR. LEE’S UNSAVORY BACKGROUND 


This Mr. Lee had not been a citizen 
of the United States for very long. He 
was of Russian origin, and was born in 
China. He had tried on three previous 
occasions to become a citizen. Finally 
he married an American lady, and be- 
came a citizen on the fourth try. Al- 
most immediately he showed up in one 
of the most important offices in the 
Government. He was in the Department 
of Commerce, together with that great 
Communist who was later convicted, Mr. 
Remington, He was the one who was 
always found in international meetings, 
with an assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

I was provided with a committee to 
hear the charges, and the second day I 
heard the charges. I was the first wit- 
ness. I insisted that I be sworn, to set 
the precedent. 

HEARINGS BRING RAPID ACTION 


On the second day of the hearings the 
Secretary of Commerce made a deal 
with the committee—no more hearings 
if he would fire Lee and Remington. So 
he fired the two of them. I never could 
get another hearing in the committee. 

In 2 weeks Mr. Remington was indicted 
in New York, and he was sent to the 
penitentiary. Before his time was up 
another convict hit him with a rock in 
the end of a sock and killed him.’ Two 
Assistant Secretaries resigned within 60 
or 90 days, for reasons best known to 
themselves. As I said on the floor of the 
Senate, I had started, but the hearings 
were stopped. 


ECONOMIC APPROACH TO DESTROY ECONOMY 


I was not interested in going ahead. I 
was concerned with the economic ap- 
proach to the destruction of our econ- 
omy, through free trade, billions to 
Europe, and all the rest of the projects 
which I have discussed today. 

To get back to Mr. Dulles’ list, in 1947, 
he recalls: 

The Congress adopted a major program 
for military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey, then menaced by Communist aggres- 
sion. 

In 1948 the Congress adopted the European 
recovery program (Marshall plan) in order 
to sustain freedom and independence in 
Europe. 

In 1949 we entered the North Atlantic 
Treaty Alliance. 


I have already read for the REecorp to- 
day some of the remarks I had to make 
about that great alliance. All my pre- 
dictions are now coming true. 

Mr. Dulles further stated: 

In 1950 the United States fought in Korea 
against Communist armed aggression. 
UNITED STATES PREVENTED FROM WINNING 

KOREAN WAR WITH VICTORY IN SIGHT 

Mr. Dulles does not add that in that 

war we had 140,000 casualties, and if we 
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did not actually lese the war, we achieved 
nothing more substantial than a stale- 
mate. 

Of course, we could have won the war 
with a few well-placed bombs on Mukden 
and other Chinese mobilization and 
staging areas, but the British hurried 
over here and said, “Please don’t. It 
might interfere with our Hong Kong 
traffic,” or words to that effect; and out 
of deference to our noble ally we did not. 
And when General MacArthur insisted 
on being permitted to win the war Presi- 
dent Truman fired him. 

This raises another point in connec- 
tion with the pending proposal. 

WHAT WOULD BE UNITED STATES ACTION IF IRAN 
INVADED BY REDS? 


Let us assume that Iran, which is oil 
rich and has a common border. with 
Soviet Russia, were to desire the employ- 
ment of our Armed Forces there to resist 
overt armed aggression. Would such 
armed forces, assuming that they were 
sent, be limited to the area of Iran as 
they were limited to the area of Korea? 
It is less than an hour’s jet flying time 
from Soviet Russia to the oil fields of 
Iran, in which, incidentally, the British 
have extensive investments. Once the 
investments were lost, we would pay the 
cost and turn them back. to the British. 
That is about the same kind of financing 
we are doing all over the world. 

Would our own airplanes be permitted 
to strike at Soviet airbases in retaliation 
for their attacks on these fields, or would 
this question have to be submitted to the 
overriding authority of the United Na- 
tions Security Council and be subject to 
the action or recommendations of the 
United Nations? 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S LIST OF FOREIGN PACTS 

CONTINUED 


Mr. Dulles passed on from the fighting 
in Korea and said: 

In 1953 we made a mutual defense treaty 
with the Republic of Korea. 

In 1954 we endorsed the Caracas declara- 
tion calling for action in this hemisphere 
against international communism— 


I submit that was superfluous if we still 
give any credence to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which banned “foreign political 
systems” as well as foreign aggression. 

In 1954— 


Mr. Dulles continued— 
we signed the southeast Asia collective de- 
fense treaty. , 

In 1955 the Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States for the protection of Taiwan 
and Penghu and related areas, and later that 
year we ratified a mutual defense treaty with 
the Republic of China. 


Mutual defense treaties, foreign aid, 
cooperation, cooperation with individual 
nations, with groups of nations, with the 
United Nations. 

We have now gotten to the point it 
seems, Mr. President, that this great 
Nation, the United States of America, 
dare do nothing on its own. 

UNITED STATES NO LONGER MAKES OWN FOREIGN 
POLICY 

We do not make our own foreign pol- 
icy, as we did in the days of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Abraham Lincoln but must go crawling 
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to the United Nations or make obeisance 
to the overriding authority of the United 
Nations Security Council with its in- 
evitable Communist secretary. 

We no longer speak of national se- 
curity systems but of collective security 
systems, as if the defense of the world 
was more important than the defense of 
the United States. 

As President Eisenhower said in his 
January 5 message to the Congress, and 
I quote: 

We have joined to create and support the 
security system of the United Nations. We 
have reinforced the collective security sys- 
tem of the United Nations by a series of 
collective defense arrangements. Today we 
have security treaties with 42 other nations 
which recognize that their, and our, peace 
and security are intertwined. 


Mr. President, I wish to say at this 
point, so that there will be no misun- 
derstanding, that I have a high regard 
for President Eisenhower. I consider 
him a personal friend. He is a wonder- 
ful man. But I also believe that he is 
being guided by the international So- 
cialists, the one economic worlders, and 
people who go far beyond the security 
of the United States of America, in join- 
ing through compacts and permanent 
alliances with nations whose interests 
may change at any moment, and have 
changed, and whose interests are not 
parallel with ours. 

IMPORTS FROM JAPAN, UNITED STATES INVEST- 
MENTS IN JAPAN, BOTH INJURE AMERICAN 
WORKERS 
We always ignore one thing in those 

compacts, and that is, for example, that 

we allow Japan to send its products to 
the United States—its textiles and other 
manufactured goods—in competition 
with our own products. Japanese prod- 
ucts are manufactured by labor that is 
paid 14 cents to 19 cents an hour. We 
pay in 1 hour more than they pay in 

a day. We pay almost as much for so- 

cial security and for industrial insur- 

ance to our working men as the Jap- 
anese manufacturers pay their workers 
in wages. What happens? 

The American industrialists, with 
their investments, go to Japan and they 
buy factories, or they control them in 
many cases, and bring those manufac- 
tured items to the United States, on a 
free-trade basis, and in that way dis- 
place the workers in the United States 
of America. 

Just how our working men can be sold 
on that idea is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. In my opinion, they are getting 
unsold pretty fast. They are tired of it. 
PARTY POLICIES NOT FORMED BY ANY ONE MAN 


Therefore, with all my regard for the 
President of the United States this is 
what I believe about the party to which 
we both belong. We both belong to 
the Republican Party. The policy of 
that party is not formed by one man. 
The policy of that party is formed on 
what the President recommends and 
what Congress passes and what the 
President signs, after full debate in Con- 
gress. That is the way our policy is 
formed. 

CONSTITUTION GAVE PRESIDENT NO POWER TO 
DIRECT CONGRESS 

Nowhere in the Constitution of the 

United States is to be found any section 
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stating that the President of the United 
States is to direct the Senate and the 
House as to what Congress shall do with 
respect to passing any kind of legislation. 
Nowhere is that found in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

It started in 1934, when the President 
of the United States scared the daylights 
out of Representatives and Senators by 
telling them they could not come back to 
Congress without voting the way they 
were told to vote by the White House. 

I am not saying that is not true today. 
Perhaps a Member of Congress cannot 
come back. However, what is he here 
for in the first place? If he cannot come 
back to say what he feels, on the floor 
of the Senate or on the floor of the 
House, he does not belong here in the 
first place. 

UNITED STATES FOUGHT ONLY AMERICAN WARS 
FOR FIRST 142 YEARS OF HISTORY 

From the outbreak of the Revolution 
until 1917—142 years—we fought 5 wars, 
or an average of 1 every 28 years. These 
were American wars, 2 against England, 
1 against Mexico, 1 between ourselves, 
and 1 with Spain. 

Since 1917 to date we have fought 3 
collective wars, an average of 1 every 
13 years. We fought the first war in 
Europe, the second in Europe and Asia, 
and the third in Asia, under the banner 
of the United Nations. 

COLLECTIVE WARS AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
COSTLY IN LIVES AND FINANCES 

In these 3 wars we lost 554,219 fine 
American boys and suffered 1,519,856 
casualties. We piled up a war debt of 
$280,800,000,000, which is 57 times that of 
1 nation we whipped, Germany, and 140 
times that of the other nation we de- 
feated, Japan. 

During World War II in the name of 
collective security we gave $49 billion to 
foreign nations, more than half of it to 
the United Kingdom and nearly $11 bil- 
lion to Soviet Russia. Since the war, 
under one pretext or another, including 
that of collective security, we have 
handed foreign nations approximately 
$60 billion. These dollars are, of course, 
extracted from the pockets of our tax- 
payers to spare the taxpayers of other 
nations from paying the full costs of 
their own defenses. No other nation 
shares in the costs of our defense, but we, 
big brother to the world, take the load off 
the shoulders of foreign taxpayers and 
shift it to the bent backs of our own. 


. This is called cooperation. 


AMERICAN TAX SYSTEM AND TAXPAYERS BEING 
USED TO FINANCE THE WORLD 

One reason why other nations do not 
cooperate so far as money is concerned is 
that we have the finest tax laws in the 
world. We can reach the smallest ste- 
nographer out in San Diego and get 
half of her pay in a week. There are no 
more than 2 or 3 foreign nations that 
have any such system like that. As a 
matter of fact, in China or in India, 90 
percent of the population would not even 
know what a government official is talk- 
ing about if he talked to them about 
taxes. They might have to give up a 
chicken or a dog or a monkey, or some 
other kind of pet, but the tax collector 
would get very little else. 
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It is so easy for us in Congress to get 
any taxes we want to get from our tax- 
payers. All we have to do is to raise 
the taxes. Itis avery simple thing to do. 

I say to the distinguished occupant of 
the chair, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE] that I have worked in the 
mines. I was a boilermaker’s helper at 
one time, and I know what a man feels 
like after he has worked 8 or 10 or even 
12 hours. 


LIPSERVICE GIVEN TO SMALL BUSINESS— THEN 
TAXED OUT OF BUSINESS 


He knows that if he wants to eat regu- 
larly, he must have his salary—or wages, 
as we call them in the mines. Therefore 
it is time that we in Congress started to 
look at the whole picture, and not merely 
tax our people. We give lip service to 
small business, by setting up a small 
business organization, and a Small Busi- 
ness Committee, but we still tax small 
business out of existence. 

It is now proposed that we pay for the 
defense of Middle Eastern areas where 
kings, sheiks, and shahs bask in fabulous 
wealth endlessly derived from oil royal- 
ties, royalties they would surely lose in 
the event of any Communist takeover. 
One might suspect that if they wished to 
preserve their resources and riches they 
would do so at their own expense, but 
the State Department prefers coopera- 
tion. 


UNCLE SAM. MUST BEAR TAX BURDENS ALONE 


What foreign nation, I ask you, co- 
operates with us in easing our defense 
costs or tax burdens? 

A moment ago I referred to the $110 
billion we have poured out to foreign 
nations since the beginning of World 
War II. I would be remiss if I did not 
include World War I, which, like World 
War II, was a collective war, fought at 
great cost in American lives and treasure 
to save Great Britain, as George Sokol- 
sky so aptly reminds us in a recent 
column. 

During that war we loaned our allies, 
principally Britain, $1334 billion, and 
after the war we loaned them $3 billion 
more to cover their deficits and finance 
their recovery. 

Have they repaid it? 

$17,882,360,000 WORLD WAR I DEBT 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 

Today the World War I debt to the 
United States of our European allies, 
principal plus interest, is $17,882,360,000. 

That is merely a book item. We will 
never get it, and no longer expect to 
ever get it. 

The allies to whom we loaned the 
money do not intend to repay and, in 
fact, they never expected to repay the 
money they borrowed from us when we 
saved them from defeat by Germany. 

Mr. President, in 1947 I was in Bir- 
mingham, England, before I went into 
the coal mines and the steel mills, still 
believing we wanted to increase pro- 
duction there. I talked with a Mr. 
Smith, whose full name and title I will 
furnish for the record. He was in charge 
of the coal mines in that area. I had 
about an hour’s conference with him. 
I had very little to say, because I had 
not yet seen all the areas. In the 
course of the conversation he finally 
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said to me, “Do you know what you 

should do in America?” 

I said, “What is it?” 

He said, “You should continue lend- 
lease without hope of repayment.” 

Of course, Mr. President, that is ex- 
actly what we did do. But I was glad 
to get it “from the horse’s mouth,” so 
to speak. 

I stated that on the Senate floor in 
1948, just as Mr. Smith told it to me. 
They expected it as their due. 

BRITAIN REPUDIATED WAR DEBT BUT SOUGHT FREE 
TRADE ON SHIPMENTS TO UNITED STATES 
When, back in the 1920’s we tried to 

collect a little of the money they owed 

‘us—and still owe us—they called us 

Uncle Shylock. 

And Britain, our principal debtor, did 
something else. She said she could not 
hope to pay unless we removed our tar- 
iffs against British goods and adopted 
free trade. 

British tariffs are among the highest 
in the world, her quotas and restrictions 
against our goods among the world’s 
most drastic, and her empire preference 
system definitely discriminates against 
American products, but she had the ef- 
frontery to demand that we eliminate our 
tariffs as the price for her making pay- 
ments on her just debts. Under the ad- 
ministrations in the 20’s this black-jack 
effort on the part of Britain did not 
succeed. 

We did not collect but we did not sac- 
rifice our industries, working men and 
investors to import competition. 

FREE TRADE GRANTED IN 1934 BUT BRITAIN STILL 

DECLINES TO PAY WAR DEBT 

In 1933 a new administration came in 
and in 1934 we embarked on a policy of 
free trade, cutting tariffs initially in 
half. 

Then, having substantially achieved 
her demands on which she had predi- 
cated payment of her war debt, did Brit- 
ain or any other of our World War I 
Allies pay? Not a one except tiny Fin- 
land. 

So we lost both the money we had 
loaned in our first collective war and 
half of our economic defense against an 
invasion of low-wage, low-living stand- 
ard foreign-made goods. 

So now, just to support our ungateful 
allies, our collective wars have cost us, 
in treasure alone, more than $125 bil- 
lion cash money down the drain, and 
in addition losses in untold billions re- 
sulting from free trade concessions to 
these allies which have not been recip- 
rocated. 

We call it collective security. 

Foreign nations collect and we secure. 
UNITED STATES FINANCES FOREIGN DEFICITS—NO 

NATION HELPS FINANCE OURS 


During wars we sacrifice our finest 
young manhood to secure them. We fi- 
nance them out of the incomes of our 
taxpayers. 

After these wars we sacrifice our in- 
dustries, wage-earners, and markets so 
they may prosper. We finance new or 
bigger industries in foreign lands so they 
will be better equipped to compete 
against our own producers in our own 
markets. We have given foreign gov- 
ernments billions to meet their deficits, 
Britain especially. 
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During most of the postwar years the 
Treasury of the United States also has 
had a deficit at the end of the fiscal 
year, sometimes running into several bil- 
lions of dollars. Has any nation ever 
offered to help the United States meet 
any of its deficits? Of course not. 

UNITED STATES STILL FINANCING BRITAIN 


After World War II, you will remem- 
ber the British pleaded they were faced 
with a deficit and called on the United 
States to bail them out, although they 
still owed us their World War I debt 
running into billions. 

So many of our high officials rushed to 
London. 

They worked out an Anglo-American 
financial agreement, an Anglo-American 
lend lease and surplus settlement, and 
an Anglo-American commercial policy 
agreement. 

In the first agreement we loaned them 
what I have always understood to have 
been $334 billion. Although the New 
York Herald Tribune as of February 20, 
1957, puts the amount at $4,372,000,000. 
This was, of course, a postwar loan such 
as the postwar loans we made to Britain 
after World War I. The added amount 
may be the accrued interest. 

The New York Herald Tribune report 
states in brief that major changes have 
been made in this loan of 1945. 

The Herald Tribune states: 

The revisions “will allow Britain to post- 
pone the payment of a multimillion-dollar 
interest charge that came due last December, 
and will permit Britain to defer the payment 
of. both interest and principal installments 
whenever it encounters financial difficulties 
in future years. 


Further on the report states: 

Britain requested cancellation of the in- 
terest payment to ease the financial impact 
of the Anglo-French-Israeli attack on Egypt. 
The 1945 agreement provides for waiving the 
yearly interest payments when Britain’s in- 
ternational financial position is unfavorable. 
BRITAIN GETS WAIVERS ON DEBTS, NO SUCH 

BOON GIVEN UNITED STATES TAXPAYERS 


Now that is the kind of an agreement 
that I imagine any debtor in the United 
States or any delinquent taxpayer would 
love to have with his Government. No 
payment if one’s financial position is un- 
favorable. Of course such an agreement 
if applied to individuals and taxpayers 
would destroy the commercial credit and 
tax systems, but it was extended to Great 
Britain in Anglo-American agreements 
of 1945. 

Mr. President, there has been a very 
clever switch of responsibility from 
World War I to World War II as an 
aftermath. After World War I New 
York bankers loaned several billion dol- 
lars to European nations on the theory 
that we would get trade. They would 
buy materials in the United States with 
the billions of dollars loaned to them. 
They were disappointed in one regard, 
and, I think, in the other regard. None 
of the money was repaid. 

That deficit was passed on to the 
country bankers who were greatly in- 
jured. 

Mr. President, those New York bankers 
are smart. This time, after World War 
II, instead of loaning money to the Euro- 
pean countries themselves, they passed 
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it on to the Government and furnished 
a great propaganda that we lend-lease 
this money. 


BRITISH SET MARSHALL PLAN COSTS FOR 
UNITED STATES 


A great general by the name of Mar- 
shall made a speech at Harvard which 
had a little paragraph in it—I doubt if 
he knew it was in it until he had read 
it—which stated that we must loan mon- 
ey to European countries for recovery. 
General Marshall had no idea whatever 
of the cost, and he thought little of it 
afterward. But Mr. Bevan, of Great 
Britain, caught the ball on the first 
bounce, and within 30 days told us exact- 
ly how much it was going to cost us. 

The Herald Tribune account con- 
tinued: 

The new arrangement will allow Britain to 
recapture $81.6 million in interest that it 
paid into a special account on December 31. 
A $56.4 million installment on principal that 
fell due on this same day was paid to the 


Treasury and will be retained by the United 
States. 


The agreement to waive interest when- 
ever Britain’s financial position becomes 
unfavorable—even when that is due to 
her own aggressive acts or military 
fiascos—apparently does not apply to any 
payments on principal which she might 
inadvertently make. It will be interest- 
ing to note whether Britain makes any 
more payments on the 1945 loan prin- 
cipal, now that we have kept a payment 
she did make. 


BRITAIN’S SUEZ MISADVENTURE COSTS 
UNITED STATES MILLIONS 

In any event, because Britain suc- 
ceeded, by staging an abortive military 
attack on Egypt, in making her inter- 
national financial position unfavorable, 
the United States is now short $81.6 mil- 
lion which it had at the beginning of the 
year. The $200 million which Congress 
is being asked to vote out of the pockets 
of American taxpayers will naturally 
more than make up for this loss, and 
will give the Government an additional 
$118,400,000 to play around with in the 
area in which Britain has lost her inter- 
national financial shirt. 

Mr. President, I have long been in- 
trigued by the London Conference of 
1945, at which we loaned Britain the 
money to pay off her deficit and entered 
into agreements costly both to our tax- 
payers and to our producers. 

So several years ago I asked the 


' Treasury Department who prepared the 


agreements and participated in the nego- 
tiations with the United Kingdom with 
respect to them in behalf of the Treasury 
Department. The Treasury sent me 
several names, and among those names 
were three that aroused my particular 
attention. 

UNSAVORY TREASURY TRIO HELPED BRITAIN GET 

POSTWAR LOAN 


Among the Treasury Department of- 
ficials taking part were Harry Dexter 
White, V. Frank Coe, and Harold Glasser. 

Mr. White was a Soviet spy, and was 
so described by our present Attorney 
General in a famous speech delivered in 
Chicago. Throughout the war White oc- 
cupied one of the most strategic posts in 
Washington and availed himself of this 
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vantage point to peddle secrets to Soviet 
Russia. I have considerable documenta- 
tion on Harry Dexter White which I shall 
be happy to place in the RECORD at some 
appropriate time. 

I have before today placed in the REC- 
ORD a Memorandum which was prepared 
by Mr. Harry Dexter White, and submit- 
ted to the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Morgenthau, in which White 
laid the foundation to carry on our com- 
merce with Russia, and schemed to make 
us absolutely dependent on Russia for 
the critical materials without which we 
could not fight a war or live in peace. 
OF DISASTROUS MISTAKES SINCE 1933 

SKETCHED 

I have already explained that in 1933 
the United States recognized Communist 
Russia without any safeguards whatever. 
In 1934 we followed England off the gold 
standard—off the hard-money standard. 
In 1934 Congress transferred its consti- 
tutional responsibility to regulate for- 
eign trade and the national economy to 
Geneva, Switzerland, to be under the ju- 
risdiction of 34 foreign nations which 
have since proceeded to divide our mar- 
kets among themselves, while we have 
moved over to a wartime economy, afraid 
to stop spending money unnecessarily for 
fear of a depression. 

We now have arrived at the point 
where we are like a man who has been 
drinking himself to death for 5 years. 
He is afraid to sober up because he 
knows he will have to go to the hospital. 
That is how we are treating our eco- 
nomic system. 

CONGRESS NOW BEING ASKED TO CONTINUE 

DESTRUCTIVE PATTERN 

Now we are reaching for more and 
more areas in which to distribute our 
money to protect our routes—the fuel 
routes to Europe and the fuel routes to 
America—and to protect the 50 million 
barrels of oil in the Middle East. 

But regardless of what we do or try 

to do, the whole field can be destroyed 
by Russia in 1 hour’s time. If Russia 
captured the field or made use of it, we 
could destroy it in an hour’s time. 
Either country could destroy it and keep 
the other country from using it. 
-~ Here we are talking about sending 
troops into an area which is within 500 
miles of Russia, a country which has the 
greatest standing foot army in the whole 
world. Who is crazy? 

Mr. President, to revert to the Treas- 
ury participation in the London Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Coe and Mr. Glasser both invoked 
the fifth amendment when they were 
questioned before congressional com- 
mittees as to Communist affiliations and 
‘whether or not they had engaged in war- 
time espionage. 

All three participated in the financial 
agreement negotiations and in the lend- 
lease and surplus settlement: Mr. White 
and Mr. Coe in those dealing with com- 
mercial policy. 

WHITE, GLASSER, COE HELPED DRAFT FREE-TRADE 
SCHEME 

Mr. White, Mr. Glasser, and Mr. Coe 
previously had been the three top men 
from the Treasury Department in the 
drafting of what was called “proposals 
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for expansion of world trade and em- 
ployment,” the forerunner of the Gen- 
eral] Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
GATT—and of the abortive Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Attempts 
are being made in this Congress and were 
made in the last Congress to revive the 
ITO under a new name, the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation. 

Mr. President, is not that a fine back- 
ground for an organization whose char- 
ter is laid before the Senate and the 
House in all seriousness, a charter which 
Congress is asked to adopt, and which 
was written by Mr. White, Mr. Glasser, 
and Mr. Coe, who were close associates 
of the small group which wrote it in the 
first place? 

I now quote from part 2 of report No. 
160 of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion: 

During the war years various interdepart- 
mental committees, composed of United 
States Government officials and experts hav- 
ing to do with foreign-trade policies, devoted 
much time to consideration of how tc elim- 
inate the arbitrary restrictions, discrimina- 
tions, and barter arrangements which had 
grown up in that period and during the 
depression of the 1930’s. 


I might add that they still exist in 
most of the countries of the world, and 
in some to a greater extent than ever: 

These interdepartmental committees en- 
visaged the creation of an international 
trade organization for this purpose and pre- 
pared a tentative draft of a charter for such 
an organization. 

This draft was made the subject of dis- 
cussions. with representatives of the United 
Kingdom during the progress of the nego- 
tiations which resulted in the “Anglo-Amer- 
ican-Financiai and Commercial Agreements 
of 1945. The British Government declared 
itself to be in full agreement on all important 
points in these proposals and accepts them 
as a basis for international discussion.” 


FREE-TRADE PLOT LINKED WITH BRITISH LOAN 


So here we are again, Mr. President, 
a multibillicn-dollar loan to Britain 
linked with a nebulous trade scheme, the 
United States to give and the United 
Kingdom to receive in both cases. 

Mr. Coe, Mr. Glasser, and Mr. Victor 
Perlo participated in the preparation of 
this draft charter, according to my in- 
formation from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mr. Perlo, like Mr. Coe and Mr. 
Glasser, invoked the fifth amendment 
when questioned before Congressional 
committees about Communist affiliations. 

Harry Dexter White prepared for the 
Treasury Department the memorandum 
advising that $5 million or $10 million 
be given to Russia, to enable her to fur- 
nish the United States with the critical 
materials without which we could not 
win a war or live in peace. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under such an arrangement, of 
course, the United States would become 
entirely dependent upon Russia for those 
materials. In the same memorandum 
the Treasury Department adopted Harry 
Dexter White’s recommendation that the 
“Buy American” clause be outlawed. He 
recommended that it be outlawed, be- 
cause, he said, it was not the policy of 
this Nation to mine and to use the criti- 
cal materials of the United States: He 


‘said that, on the contrary, it was the 


policy of the United States to save those 
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materials, and to import the ones it 
needed. 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE POLICIES STILL BEING 
FOLLOWED 


Today, Mr. President, Harry Dexter 
White is dead, and Alger Hiss has served 
a term in a United States penitentiary; 
but we continue to carry out the policies 
formulated by them when they were serv- 
ing on important commissions. One of 
them served as an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and all four of them par- 
ticipated in the writing of these plans, 
which still are considered seriously þe- 
fore the Congress of the United States. 

DESTRUCTIVE NEW DEAL FREE TRADE PROGRAM 

EXTENDED BY REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


It is amazing, to say the least, that in 
1934 the Congress of the United States 
was so bamboozled or so scared that it 
adopted a policy prepared by such men. 
But it is more amazing that a Republican 
Congress in 1955 extended one of those 
more important policies—that of free 
trade with sweatshop-labor nations, 
when that policy would utterly destroy 
the working men of the United States of 
America. 

That Republican Congress extended 
that program for 3 years, and now it will 
expire in June 1958. Since its extension 
in 1955 for 3 years, representatives of 
one organization have appeared twice 
before congressional committees, in an 
effort to make the Geneva regulation of 
our foreign trade and national economy 
permanent, so it would not be necessary 
to extend it in June 1958. I think the 
advocates of that program are beginning 
to believe they may have some trouble 
getting it extended in 1958. I was the 
only Member of the Senate to vote 
against the program 10 years ago, but I 
think next time we shall defeat it. 

ITO REJECTED BY CONGRESS 


United States membership in the In- 
ternational Trade Organization was pro- 
posed to the Congress in 1959. That 
proposal was rejected by the Congress. 
Mr. President, the State Department 
takes the position that in proposing to 
the Congress that the United States par- 
ticipate in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, it was also proposing that 
the United States participate in GATT— 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. But the proposal for United 
States participation in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation was never 
submitted to the Congress in that light. 
The situation is this, Mr. President: If 
the Congress approves the proposal for 
United States membership in the Organ- 
ization for. Trade Cooperation, the Con- 
gress approves the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, with 34 nations 
dividing our markets. But if Congress 
does not approve the proposal for United 
States membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation, the State De- 
partment will go right ahead, under the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act, as explained 
by Mr. Dulles before the Senate Finance 
Committee under my questioning in 1955. 
In other words, the situation in connec- 
tion with the submission to Congress of 
the proposals that the United States join 
in these organizations is simply this: 
Heads, the American people lose; tails, 
the State Department wins. That is 
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about the kind of game that is being 
played with the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. White, Mr. Coe, Mr. Glasser, and 
Mr. Perlo had all been named as partici- 
pants in the Communist conspiracy by 
witnesses who appeared and testified vol- 
untarily at committee hearings. Yet 
each of them held policy-making posts 
in our Government and, more than that, 
made policies with which we are stuck 
today. . 

Mr. President, how in the name of 
heaven can sensible persons continue 
the policies cooked up by such men? 
Yet today we are proceeding and are 
operating under programs which those 
men themselves and their crowd cooked 
up, beginning in 1933. 

COMMUNISTS PROPONENTS OF FREE TRADE 
FOLLOW URGINGS OF KARL MARX 


Mr. President, someone may inquire 
why anyone involved in communism 
would seek to promote free trade in the 
United States, when the usual concep- 
tion of Communists or Communist fol- 
lowers is that their objective is to over- 
throw the Government by force and 
violence. 

As I have often said on the floor of 
the Senate, there are two approaches to 
destroy America; one is the violent ap- 
proach, and one is the economic ap- 
proach. Karl Marx the father of com- 
munism, was an advocate of both ap- 
proaches. To speed the latter, he cham- 
pioned free trade—not to strengthen 
nations, but to destroy them. I am 
aware, Mr. President, that the great 
majority of free traders are not Com- 
munists, and I cast no reflection upon 
them. But I do submit that all Com- 
munists are, and must be free traders. 

The father of communism, Karl Marx, 
declared in 1848: > 

Generally speaking, the protective system 
in these days is conservative, while the free 
trade system works destructively. It breaks 
up old nationalities and carries antagonism 
of proletariat and bourgeoisie to the utter- 
most point. .In a word, the free trade sys- 
tem hastens the social revolution. 


'“ Marx added that solely in a revolu- 
tionary sense, he was in favor of free 
trade. 


FREE TRADE FURTHERS AIM TO BREAK UP OLD 
NATIONALITIES 


At the London session of 1945, as I 
have pointed out, the wheels were set in 
motion to break up old nationalities by 
putting foreign trade under an inter- 
national control organization, worked 
out in part by the persons I have just 
named. 

I quote again from part 2 of report 
No. 160 of the United States Tariff 
Commission: 

The financial agreement provided not only 
that the United States would extend a line 
of credit (of $3,750,000,000) to assist the 
United Kingdom in meeting its postwar bal- 
ance-of-payment difficulties, but also that 
the two governments would support a pro- 
gram designed to promote a more rapid 
transition from controlled bilaterial to free 
multilateral trading. 

THE GENESIS OF GATT 

Mr. President, it is time for the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives to understand the terms 
they use. I am sure they could not have 
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understood them when they voted for 
that. 

A year later, another conference was 
held, again in London, where it was 
agreed to carry forward the scheme in 
such a way as to— 
give effect to certain provisions of the 
charter of the International Trade Organi- 


zation by means of a general agreement on 
tariffs and trade. 


Several months later a second confer- 
ence was held in Geneva, Switzerland; 
GATT was created, and has been func- 
tioning ever since. 

The secretary of GATT, since its in- 
ception, like the secretary of the United 
Nations Security Council, is a national of 
one foreign country. 

UNITED STATES HAS 1 VOTE IN GATT— FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES HAVE 34 


In the case of GATT the permanent 
secretary is a Briton. In the case of the 
Security Council he is a Russian. 

GATT is an assemblage of 35 nations, 
each with 1 vote. The United States has 
1 vote, Communist Czechoslovakia has 1 
vote, tiny Luxembourg has 1 vote, each of 
the British Commonwealths has 1 vote, 
giving the British Empire, in effect, 9 
votes. We have one. 

The foreign nations have 34 votes. 
Members of GATT, who call themselves 
“contracting parties,” meet once or twice 
a year in executive session, and always 
on foreign soil. At these sessions the 34 
foreign nations proceed to divide up our 
markets among themselves, and do so 
with our acquiescence. 

Now, someone might question whether 
this discussion of the coalition known as 
GATT is germane to the debate on the 
Middle East proposals. 

PEACETIME PROSPERITY NOW SUPPLANTED BY 
PERPETUAL WAR ECONOMY 


I contend that it is entirely so. 

Throughout the first 140 years of 
American history, America stood on her 
own feet, had few wars, expanded, and 
prospered in times of peace and tran- 
quillity. Since 1940 such prosperity as 
we have had has been maintained only 
by means of a perpetual war economy. 

Many young men today can scarcely 
believe that America during most of its 
existence and growth prospered under 
an economy geared completely to peace. 
Many young Americans are unaware 
that throughout American history until 
a quarter of a century ago, America was 
master of her own destiny, proud of her 
independence, and self-reliant. 

Our foreign policy was made in Amer- 
ica, by and for Americans. 

America regulated its own economy 
and foreign trade. 

America safeguarded her own security 
with American brains, brawn, morale, 
and materials, and as the record irrefu- 
tably shows, did so magnificently. 

Today all that is changed. 


PROTECTIVE POLICY MADE NATION GREAT 


Let me say, Mr. President, in that con- 
nection, that this country established a 
policy of protecting Americans and 
American interests at its inception in 
1789. The policy built this Nation to the 
highest standard of living on earth, 
through establishing duties, specified and 
laid down, that the Congress shall adjust, 
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according to article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution. On the basis of what? 
Fair and reasonable competition, so that 
the duty or tariff always represented 
roughly the difference between the wages 
and the cost of doing business in this 
country and those in the chief competing 
nation, on each product. Sometimes the 
duty may have been adjusted awkwardly, 
but as time went on, a better system was 
worked out, until in 1930 a tariff was 
adopted. 

In so many words, Mr. President, Con- 
gress instructed the Tariff Commission 
to fix flexible duties on the basis of what? 
On the basis of the difference between the 
cost of manufacturing a domestic article 
and the cost of manufacturing a like for- 
eign article. That is what Congress said 
must be done, regardless of whether a 
member of the Tariff Commission he- 
lieved the policy or not. The members 
of the Tariff Commission had to do that, 
and had to determine what the difference 
was, and recommend the difference to be 
the tariff. If the living-wage standard in 
the competing country rose, the tariff 
would drop correspondingly. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY TARIFF ACT 
ENCOURAGES FOREIGN NATIONS TO RAISE THEIR 
OWN LIVING STANDARDS 
That is the kind of free trade we 

should all look forward to. Whenever a 

competing nation reaches our standard 

of living, under that policy, there im- 

mediately and automatically would be 

free trade. But we should not attempt 
to destroy the living standards of this 

Nation, and then try to arrive at a tariff. 
We do have people who say, “Divide our 

markets. Divide our cash with all the 

foreign nations of the world, and raise 
those living standards up to our living 
standard.” 

Mr. President, I stood on this floor 10 
years ago, I am sure it must have been, 
and I said that with our 155 milion 
people at that time, or whatever the 
number was—the number now is 165 
million—to attempt to average our living 
standards with the remaining 2% bil- 
lion people in the world was like taking 
a glass of water and pouring it into the 
city reservoir with the idea that we would 
average the height of the water in the 
water glass with that in the city reser- 
voir. I said, “Mr. President, you are out 
of water, and the water in the city reser- 
voir is not disturbed very much.” And 
it is still a good comparison. 

Today, as I have pointed out, we no 
longer shape our own foreign policy, but 
leave that sovereign function to a hodge- 
podge of nations collected in organiza- 
tions like the United Nations, NATO, 
SEATO, or such other groups which, in 
returns for millions in gifts or handouts, 
have joined us in so-called pacts—pacts 
not to protect us, but to protect them- 
selves with our manpower, arms, and 
treasure. 
UNITED STATES ONLY NATION IN WORLD THAT 

HONORS ITS PACTS 

At this point, Mr. President, I want 
to remind you that no nation except 
the United States keeps a pact or treaty 
that becomes obnoxious to it. That is 
the history of the world. The other na- 
tions will sign anything, but when the 
showdown comes, if their interests have 
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changed, they will not keep the treaties. 
It is as Viscount Palmerston, the great 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, said 
in 1858: 

We have no permanent friendships or 
permanent enemies; we have but permanent 
interests, and those interests it is our duty 
to protect. 


Mr. President, they have done a mag- 
nificent job of protecting their interests. 
Until the time that the British fleet lost 
control of their part of the world, 
through the development of airpower, 
the colonial slavery system was rampant. 
Under that system, if a little nation tried 
to break away from Great Britain, the 
British would have a cruiser shoot a lit- 
tle grapeshot into the jungle, or 
whatever was called for, and the insur- 
rection was over. We are the only ones 
who were successful in breaking away 
from the British, and we had to do it 
twice before they were finally convinced. 

Now, if all the money were added, we 
are probably volunteering more money 
to be paid into the coffers of Europe an- 
nually than the British would have had 
the guts to assess us in taxes. 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS REPLACE EXTINCT 

NATIONAL FOREIGN POLICY 


We no longer have what in any precise 
sense could be called a national foreign 
policy. 

We are parties to collective, coopera- 
tive, international foreign policies, any 
one of which could plunge us into war, 
not in our own self-defense, but in de- 
fense of some other nation, too weak or 
too dispirited to defend itself. 

I have always been eager to render any 
service I might be able to perform in any 
war in which America became involved, 
and I think that has been demonstrated 
in my record, ,beginning with World 
War I. But I deplore participating in 
some international collective scheme in 
which the United States has no true in- 
terest, which may send my grandson off 
a few years from now, to fight in the 
deserts of Arabia. 

As I have said, we no longer have an 
American foreign policy. 

We no longer are proud and self- 
reliant in our own security. 

For 20 years we have been propagan- 
dized that we can no longer rely on our 
own security and that we are dependent 
on countries across major oceans for 
critical and strategic minerals, materials, 
and fuels. This campaign to sell Amer- 
ica short has been one of the most in- 
sidious in history. Harry Dexter White 
was one of its most persistant advocates. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE HAS AMPLE MINERALS 
AND FUELS TO ASSURE OUR SECURITY 


We have all the minerals, materials, 
and fuels we shall ever need right here 
in the Western Hemisphere, but when 
that fact is pointed out, as it was in 
Senate Report No. 1627 of the 83d Con- 
gress, what do we hear? Weare told that 
we should leave them buried in the 
ground, that they can be produced in 
distant parts of the world, where wages 
are at bare subsistence levels, cheaper 
than in America. f 

We have all the oil we shall ever need 
here in the Western Hemisphere, and, in 
fact, we can produce sufficient petroleum 
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to supply our needs right here in the 
United States. Wedonot need Mid-East 
oil. We do not want it, and the whole 
true purpose of this proposal pending be- 
fore us is to supply oil to Europe. 

I should like to say at this point that 
the United States of America does not 
need anything for war or peace which 
is shipped through the Suez Canal. It 
is not necessary. It may be that a great 
deal of money can be made on Mid-East 
oil by reason of our control. That may 
well be since now it is necessary to ship 
oil to Europe. 

When I visited the European nations 
in 1947, including the Ruhr in Germany, 
Birmingham in England, and Frankfurt 
in Germany, where most of the chemical 
industries are located, they were then 
beginning to convert from coal to oil. 
Those industries are mostly built on the 
basis of the use of coal, but they con- 
verted to oil—oil with respect to which 
they would have to protect a thousand- 
mile pipeline across Arabia, and a couple 
of thousand miles of water transporta- 
tion to transport it to Europe. The coal 
is still available in Germany, England, 
and other spots in Europe. However, at 
the present time we are taking part in 
the effort to keep an oil line open to 
Europe from the Middle East. 

EUROPE’S WARS FOR 2,000 YEARS HAVE BEEN 

TRADE WARS 

I am not the least interested in send- 
ing American boys to the Middle East 
to keep an oil pipeline open to Eu- 
rope, to the United States, or to any 
other area. These trade wars have gone 
on for 2,000 years. There are two types 
of wars, one religious and the other 
trade. Religious wars are generally very 
close to trade wars. It will be found 
on investigation that most of the wars 
of Europe are trade wars, just like the 
one in which we took part, a 40-year 
trade war between Germany and Britain, 
culminating in the First World War, 
which we entered in 1917, utterly de- 
stroying, as I have said before, the only 
nation that could hold Russia in check. 


OIL FOR EUROPE NEW THEME OF ONE-WORLDERS 


It has somehow become our obliga- 
tion, we are told by the collectivists and 
one-worlders, some of them in our own 
State Department, to keep Mid-Eastern 
oil flowing to the factories of Europe so 
these factories can turn out more goods 
with which to undercut us in our own 
and foreign markets. And to do that 
they would risk a bloody war. 

Today we neither shape our own for- 
eign policy nor regulate our own foreign 
trade and domestic economy. Interna- 
tional organizations make our foreign 
policy, and our foreign trade also is in 
international hands. 

GATT—the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—does that for us. 

The United States Constitution give 
Congress the exclusive power to regu- 
late our foreign commerce, to adjust 
duties and exercises, and to declare war, 
but Congress does none of these things 
any more. Congress has abdicated these 
constitutional responsibilities. 

In the foreign trade field it has turned 
its authority over to the Chief Execu- 
tive, who transferred it to the State De- 
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partment, which shifted it to GATT, sit- 
ting in Geneva, Switzerland, in secret 
session. 

As I have said, Mr. Dulles has testified 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
that in the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
full authority was given the President 
to transfer the constitutional responsi- 
bility of Congress to regulate foreign 
trade and the national economy to any 
place on earth where he cared to agree 
with foreign nations to locate it. In 1947 
it was located at Geneva, Switzerland, 
under the GATT organization, and today 
34 foreign nations are dividing our mar- 
kets among them through the simple ex- 
pedient of continually lowering tariffs, 
under authority given them by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

GATT NOW HAS POWER TO REMAKE INDUSTRIAL 
MAP OF AMERICA 

The 34 foreign nations which are con- 
tracting parties to GATT thus have the 
power to remake the industrial map of 
America and to destroy any group of 
workingmen or investors in this Nation 
they may choose. They can, and do, in- 
vade our markets with impunity, closing 
American mills, mines and factories, and 
throwing American workers out of jobs. 

How do they do this? By removing 
our tariff safeguards with the acquies- 
cence of the State Department, and, I 
might add, Congress. Before GATT got 
into operation Congress had given its 
authority to the executive branch to re- 
duce tariffs 50 percent. After GATT 
was organized Congress gave the green 
light to the executive branch to reduce 
tariffs 50 percent of such duties as re- 
mained, and since then has approved an- 
other 15 percent slash. All of this dissi- 
pation of the constitutional powers and 
responsibility of Congress was at the re- 
quest of the executive branch, always 
grasping for more authority to control 
the economy and resources of the Na- 
tion and the lives of citizens. 

STATE DEPARTMENT PLAYS SANTA CLAUS WITH 
UNITED STATES MARKETS y 

Each time the Congress has yielded 
to these pressures from the executive 
branch with respect to trade the State 
Department has marched off to Geneva 
and said, in effect, to the 34 foreign 
members of GATT: “Here boys, are some 
more American jobs and markets we are 
willing to give you. Come and grab 
them.” And they grab. 

Legislation is pending before this Con- 
gress to give this same GATT coalition 
still more power in the name, believe it 
or not, of international cooperation— 
international cooperation aimed at de- 
stroying more American industries, dis- 
placing more American workers, and 
ruining more American investors. 

For what? 

The answer is, to build up more foreign 
industries and increase foreign output of 
goods, to be dumped on our markets, and 
heap up higher profits for foreign capi- 
talists and cartels. All in the name of 
international cooperation. j : 

Even the new name of the resurrected 
ITO has been embellished with the word 
“cooperation.” In the original dis- 
patches from Geneva it was called “in- 
ternational organization for trade coop- 
eration,” but the word “international” 
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has since been dropped by its propa- 
gandists, probably because it identified 
it too closely with the old discredited 
International Trade Organization, which 
is what it really is. 

' This new outfit, with the same mem- 
bership as GATT, and meeting in the 
same foreign city, would be supernational 
and self-perpetuating with the power to 
initiate tariff actions as well as to nego- 
tiate. 

NEW FREE-TRADE PROPOSAL LIMITLESS—CAN 

DESTROY ECONOMY 

This is no 200- or 400-million-dollar 
foreign-aid proposal limited to a specific 
area. It is a limitless proposal for hid- 
den foreign aid to 34 foreign nations 
scattered around the globe, giving them 
free access or virtually free access to 
American markets. The Middle East 
proposal, if adopted, will only make a 
dent in our economy. OTC, if approved, 
can destroy it. 

Both are wrong because they invite 
foreign nations to make or share in mak- 
ing policies which, under the Constitu- 
tion, can be made only by ourselves and 
for ourselves. 

How can we talk about an American 
policy; an American foreign policy or an 
American foreign-trade policy, when we 
permit foreigners to participate in their 
making or in their execution? 

When we do that, it is no longer an 
American policy but an international 
policy. 

Several days ago we had the high priv- 
ilege of hearing the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona read President Wash- 
ington’s immortal Farewell Address. It 
is traditional that this great address be 
read in the Chamber of the United States 
Senate each year. 

In that address, as we all know, Wash- 
ington enunciated an American policy 
for Americans, a policy which since has 
been abandoned. 

.I shall repeat only several excerpts 
from that address, as it was read in its 
entirety only a few days ago on this 
floor. But the excerpts I shall quote are 
pertinent to this debate in which we are 
now engaged. 


WASHINGTON’S GREAT RULE OF CONDUCT 
Washington said, and I quote: 


The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations, is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. 


He also said, quote: 


It is our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliance with any portion of the 
foreign world. 


And he further stated, quote: 


That it is folly in one nation to look for 
disinterested favors from another, that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence 
for whatever it may accept under that char- 
acter; that by such acceptance, it may place 
itself in the condition of having given equiv- 
alents for nominal favors, and yet of being 
reproached with ingratitude for not giving 
more. 


Each year we listen to these admoni- 
tions and this wise counsel of the Father 
of our Country, then promptly ignore 
them by voting more foreign aid and 
entangling ourselves further, through 
political connections with them, in their 
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commercial relations and to our disad- 
vantage. 
Thomas Jefferson said, and I quote: 
Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be never to entangle ourselves in the broils 


of Europe. Our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with cisatlantic 
affairs. 


EUROPEAN NATIONS RESPONSIBLE FOR PRESENT 
MID-EAST MUDDLE 


The Middle East is not Europe. But 
the problems of the Middle East were 
largely created by Europe; it is Europe 
which is primarily concerned over con- 
trol of the Suez Canal; two European 
nations spearheaded the recent aggres- 
sions in that part of the world, and it is 
Europe that wants the Middle Eastern 
oil. 

It is England, principally, and France, 
secondarily, which created the present 
difficulties in the Middle East, which 
provided the excuse or cause, aS you 
prefer, for Arabs to blow up pipelines 
to the coast, and which now expects us 
to rectify this damage both financially 
and by filling their oil needs on their 
terms. 

We are assisting England financially 
as I have outlined and we are supplying 
them with a substantial quantity of the 
types of petroleum product they want, 
namely crude and fuel oil. We could 
supply them with a great amount of 
refined products, but this they do not 
want, because they want to keep their 
own refineries in operation. They don’t 
want gasoline, but crude oil and residual 
fuel oil. 

We are doing these things. 
should we go further? 

Why should we agree to bail them out 
of their difficulties in the Middle East 
which they themselves created, and bail 
them out not only now, but in perpetuity, 
and at the risk of war. 

USERS OF MID~-EAST OIL SHOULD DEFEND MID-EAST 
FROM AGGRESSION, NOT UNITED STATES 


If they are the users of this oil in the 
Middle East, as they are, let them de- 
fend the oilfields from possible aggres- 
sion, when and if it occurs. 

Earlier in my speech I referred to 
Secretary of State Dulles’ list of collec- 
tive actions the United States has taken 
beginning with 1947 and the Truman 
doctrine for Greece and Turkey. The 
reason we rushed aid to Greece and Tur- 
key, you will remember, is that Britain 
served notice that she no longer felt 
obligated in that regard, placing the full 
responsibility, if it was a responsibility, 
on our shoulders. 

Now it is proposed that we assume far 
vaster obligations throughout the Mid- 
dle East, backed by our youth and man- 
power. To me this is nonsense. I sub- 
mit that such action simply would not 
be to our national interest. 

On a number of occasions on this floor 
I have quoted Viscount Palmerston, one 
of Britain’s great prime ministers of the 
mid-19th century, when England was 
master of the greatest empire the world 
had known, and his remarks about Brit- 
ain’s interests. 

Lord Palmerston made another signifi- 
cant statement which I have not hereto- 
fore quoted. He said: 

The system of purchasing temporary se- 
curity by lasting sacrifices, and of placing the 
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interests of foreign ministers above those of 
this country can never be other than fatal 
to the country. 


And at another time and place he said: 
Nations have no cousins. 


BRITAIN’S DISINTEGRATION BEGAN UNDER 
SOCIALIST GOVERNMENTS 


In recent years the British Empire has 
been steadily disintegrating. Its dis- 
integration began under socialist gov- 
ernments. 

These socialist governments, and prior 
to that the so-called liberal or semi- 
socialist government of Lloyd George, 
adopted the theory of collectivism, in- 
cluding that of collective security, and 
sold this theory to us in two world wars. 
Even the recent aggression in Egypt was 
undertaken by collective action. 

If the action was justified, then Eng- 
land and France let their ally, Israel, 
down. If it was not justified then which- 
ever nation initiated the action brought 
odium and humiliation to the nations she 
had inveigled into joining her. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY LINKED TO SOCIALISM 


Collective security is dangerous se- 
curity. It is a form of international so- 
cialism, the strong sharing with the 
week, the rich sharing with the poor, the 
just sharing with the unjust, a breaking 
down of old nationalities, as Karl Marx 
called it, achieved through international 
treaties, pacts, yes and resolutions, and 
breaking down our sovereignty. 

What reverses did we suffer, may I ask, 
during the years when we had an Ameri- 
can policy, an American doctrine if you 
please, in the sole interest of America 
and her security and prosperity? What 
were our tax bills? How did our public 
debt mount up? How many lives did 
we lose fighting overseas? 

From 1916 to 1920 ahd from 1940 to 
date we have had collective security, 
the American doctrine thrown over- 
board during those years. 

What are our present taxes? What is 
the public debt? How many lives have 
been lost fighting overseas? What has 
collective security cost us in blood and 
treasure—and in sovereignty? 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SACRIFICED FOR WORLD AID 


Today we pour billions in foreign aid 
into distant countries while our taxpay- 
ers, our States, our counties, our com- 
munities and our industries and schools 
suffer from insufficient revenues to main- 
tain the necessary services to which all 
our citizens are entitled. 

We build dams and reclamation proj- 
ects in Africa and in Asia while great 
areas of the United States starve for 
water. 

We pamper other nations and deny 
ourselves. 

We forfeit our independence to link, 
through endless pacts, our fortunes with 
nations that have neither the will nor 
heart to improve their own fortunes 
through their own energy and efforts or 
even to defend themselves. 


THE MASTER PLAN TO DESTROY THE UNITED 
STATES AS A DOMINANT POWER 

Mr. President, when we view the 24- 

year plan—starting in 1933—to destroy 

the United States as a world power— 

when we fit the timbers together as Lin- 

coln said in 1858, it is impossible to 
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believe that there is not a master plan— 
that there has not been a long-time 
master plan. 

When we view the master painting we 
should realize that we entered a 40-year 
trade war between England and Ger- 
many in 1917, and utterly destroyed the 
only nation that could hold the nations 
of Europe and Russia in check—we 
transferyed, one by one, the constitu- 
tional responsibilities of the Congress to 
the President, including: the control of 
the money system; the control of our 
foreign and national economy; the bil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ money to 
European and Asiatic countries annu- 
ally; the power to declare war; the con- 
trol of our own security through the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to permanent commitments 
to foreign nations through compacts— 
until about all the Congress has left is the 
power to follow the President in appro- 
priating the American taxpayers’ money 
in any amount he may suggest. This 
amount has grown from $312 billion in 
1933 to $72 billion in 1958—and to set the 
tax rate. 

The master plan has now developed 
into a grandiose international socialist 
plan for the division of the wealth and 
markets of this Nation between the na- 
tions of the world, under the slogan of 
peace, with all-important constitutional 
responsibilities of the Congress trans- 
ferred to the Executive. 

These powers are then transferred to 
the United Nations or, as in the case of 
the regulation of our foreign trade and 
national economy, to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 
for the kill. 

Mr. President, now that the 40-year 
painting for the ultimate destruction of 
this Nation as a world power is beginning 
to form before the eyes of the American 
people, I am reminded of President Lin- 
coln’s famous speech in Springfield on 
June 17, 1858, when he said: 

We cannot absolutely know that all these 
exact adaptions are the result of precon- 
cert. But when we see a lot of framed tim- 
bers, different portions of which we know 
have been gotten out at different times and 
places and by different workmen, Stephen, 
Franklin, Roger, and James, for instance, and 
when we see these timbers joined together, 
and see they exactly make the frame of a 
house or a mill; all the tenons and mortises 
exactly adapted to their respective places, 
and not a piece too many or too few, not 
omitting even scaffolding, or, if a single piece 
be lacking, we see the place in the frame 
exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such 
piece in—in such a case, we find it impossible 
not to believe that Stephen and Franklin and 
Roger and James all understood one another 
from the beginning, and all worked upon a 
common plan or draft drawn up before the 
first blow was struck. 


Mr. President, it is high time that this 
Congress revert to the Constitution and 
again resume the responsibility conferred 
upon it by the Constitution, as the domi- 
nant member of a three-branch govern- 
ment consisting of the Legislative, the 
Executive, and the Judicial, in the order 
named. 

PRICE OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY IS BIGGEST 

PEACETIME BUDGET IN HISTORY 

There is another odd thing about 

collective security. The more collective it 


We are now set up 
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is the higher the cost to us. We have 
before us the biggest peacetime defense 
budget in history. 

Should we embark on this collective 
security scheme for the Middle East the 
cost will be even higher, our security 
will be weaker and the risks infinitely 
greater. 

Collective security, as I stated pre- 
viously, has involved us in 3 foreign wars 
in the past 40 years. 

Why cannot we revert to the Wash- 
ington doctrine, the Jefferson doctrine, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the American doc- 
trine if you please? 

Name the areas where invasion by an- 
other foreign power would endanger our 
peace and safety. And then say, as Pres- 
ident Monroe said, that this Nation pro- 
poses to reserve to itself the decision as 
to when our rights are invaded or seri- 
ously menaced. 

That is the sovereign way. 

That is American, not international, 
policy. 

We have been led into permanent com- 
pacts and agreements to defend and 
finance foreign nations who are com- 
mitted to the European foreign policy— 
and who have no eternal allies—includ- 
ing the United States of America. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nevada yield 
to me? 

Mr, MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
Nevada, without losing the floor, may 
yield to me for the purpose of making a 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 10:30 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 10:30 a. m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR MALONE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately after the prayer, following the 
convening of the Senate, tomorrow 
morning, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE! be recognized and have the 
floor for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR REMAIN- 
DER OF TODAY’S SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] be 
recognized at the present time for not to 
exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


‘objection? 
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Mr. WATKINS. I shall try to finish 
within that time, but I do not want to 
be put in the position where I cannot 
exceed that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thought 
the Senator had agreed with me to that 
extent. 

Mr. WATKINS. . I did not expect the 
majority leader to ask unanimous con- 
sent with respect to the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
Senator agreed with me in private. I 
would not want to agree to anything 
privately that could not be agreed to 
publicly. Does the Senator wish to make 
it 25 minutes? I am trying to protect 
the Senator from Nevada, the Senator 
from Texas, the Senator now occupying 
the chair, and several other Senators. 
We have now had a deluge of discussion 
at the end of the day. 

I have asked the Senator from Nevada, 
who has a rather extended speech, to 
agree to accommodate himself, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
Utah would also accommodate himself 
to the time suggested. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall do my best to 
finish within that time. I did not know 
the Senator was going to ask for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, however. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator care to make it 
30 minutes? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator be now recognized for not to 
exceed 30 minutes. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS TO SIT 
DURING THIS SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Appropriations be per- 
mitted to sit during the sessions of the 
Senate for the remainder of this session 
of this Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STA- 
BILITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON MIDEAST CRISIS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
a strong feeling that the people cf the 
United States must, by this time, be 
just as confused as we seem to be in the 
Congress on the facts and issues in- 
volved in the matter of the Mideast 
resolution. 

When I make this statement, I am 
relying to a certain extent on my mail 
from the people back home, and on per- 
sonal contacts with a considerable num- 
ber of people during a brief visit in my 
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home State and in Colorado in mid- 
February. Also newspaper, radio and 
television comment across the country 
presents a vast amount of evidence that 
the facts and issues bearing on the Mid- 
east crisis are broadly misunderstood. 

With the hope, which may be a forlorn 
one, that I might throw some light on 
this matter, I have decided to answer 
as briefly as possible some of the major 
questions which are being asked by the 
people across the country. 

In attempting this task, I am not as- 
suming the role of an expert—far from 
it. It is true that I spent some time 
in the Mid-East in 1953 in the conduct of 
intensive study of the Arab refugee 
problem as a representative of the 
Refugee and Immigration Subcommit- 
tees of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
As my colleagues know, I have also taken 
an active interest in foreign affairs dur- 
ing all of the 10 years I have been in 
the Senate. However, I am also the first 
to confess my shortcomings in this field. 

But I have gained the assurance, as 
I read the record of the debates in this 
Chamber and the hearings before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that I am 
not alone with my shortcomings, I have 
plenty of distinguished company. 

Without more ado, then, I shall pro- 
ceed to discuss some of the major ques- 
tions. 

QUESTION 1. ARE THERE MATTERS OF SPECIAL 
BACKGROUND THAT MIGHT HELP IN UNDER- 
STANDING THE MID-EAST CRISIS? 

Answer: Mr. President, this is a ques- 
tion that is frequently asked, and it is a 
matter I gave’special attention to during 
my visit in the Mid-East, and particularly 
in the countries of Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Egypt, and Israel. 

In -considering this question, let us 
keep in mind that the causes, direct and 
indirect, which brought on the present 
crisis did not come into being overnight. 
Many of them had their genesis cen- 
turies ago. I shall not go into these 
beginnings of an ages-old conflict, but 
shall confine myself to recent develop- 
ments, with particular emphasis on the 
new threat of international communism 
in the area. 

It should help one to understand to- 

day’s crisis to go back to the era when 
Israel was proclaimed an independent 
nation. Two historic movements in that 
era clashed head on as World War II 
ended. 
. The Zionist movement to establish a 
homeland for Jews reached a climax in 
the proclamation of the Republic of 
Israel, following the partition of Pales- 
tine by the United Nations. 
_ Immediate recognition of the new re- 
public by the United States and other 
powerful nations in the so-called West- 
ern Bloc gave strong support to the new 
nation and, at the same time, aroused 
the deep and intense resentment of the 
surrounding Arab nations. 

This resentment was directed not only 
at Israel, but also at the nations whom 
the Arabs believed had-been largely in- 
strumental in bringing the new nation 
into existence. The Arabs were also 
convinced that the United States and 
the western nations generally made it 
possible for Israel to bring about the 
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disastrous defeat of the Arab armies in 
record time. 

This defeat of the Arab armies by the 
modern Israeli army was a stinging blow 
to the pride of the Arab nations. But 
more important, Arab leaders concluded 
that the emergence of a strong Israel 
presented a dangerous threat to the new 
Arab nationalist movement, which was 
gradually emerging as World War II 
came to a close. This continuing clash 
of Zionism and Arab nationalism has 
played an important part, if not the most 
important part, in the events which led 
up to the present crisis in the Mid-East. 

In Arab eyes, the United States, as the 
most powerful Nation in the world, 
played the “big brother” role in its sup- 
port of Israel. In this role, we were, in 
their way of thinking, closely linked 
with, and were supporters of the colonial 
powers, Great Britain and France, in 
their domination of the Mid-East. 

The Arab countries point to the fact 
thet during the past 5 years our eco- 
nomic aid for the Mideast has reached a 
total expenditure of some $237 million— 
the bulk of which has gone to Israel. 
This, they claim, was in addition to indi- 
rect United States military support 
given during the Israeli-Arab war. 

I learned how strong the feeling was 
ageinst the United States in my visit to 
the Mideast in 1953, where I had gone to 
study the Arab refugee problem as a 
representative of the United States Sen- 
ate. 

For example, I was advised that it 
would be dangerous for me to visit the 
camp of Arab refugees in the Gaza strip 
without an armed guard. 

Accordingly, when I made my investi- 
gations in that camp, I was accompanied 
by an Egyptian armed guard, consisting 
of a general, a major, and two infantry- 
men armed with automatic rifles. 

Furthermore, in Jordan, I was not per- 
mitted to mingle with the refugees in 
their camps, but only to drive through 
the camp areas in a closed automobile. 
I was warned not to stop because of the 
danger of hostile demonstrations which 
might result in an all-out riot. 

It was to be expected that the anti- 
American feeling in the refugee camps 
would be much stronger than that of the 
nationals of the countries where the 
refugees were quartered. From the citi- 
zeus of the Arab States we received 
courteous but somewhat icy treatment, 
but nothing like the open hostility of the 
refugee camps. `“ 

Over the centuries, there have been 
many wars fought over water resources, 
oases, and the river valleys. Recently, 
the attempt of Israel to make a large 
diversion from the Jordan River, north 
of the Sea of Galilee, agitated the Arabs 
to the point of desperation. The re- 
actions of Mideast nations are not pe- 
culiar to that region. In our own coun- 
try, contests over water rights in semi- 
arid areas evoke long and difficult mis- 
understandings. 

Arabs also were angry at the U.N. for 
all its actions. The U. N. and the United 
States were both held heavily responsible 
for what had happened to the Arabs. 
This. was true even though they knew 
that the U. N. was taking care of 900,000 
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Arab refugees and that the United States 
was putting up 70 percent of that cost. 

It may be recalled that the American 
Embassy in one of the Arab States was 
bombed several years ago, largely as a 
protest against what was believed to be 
American partiality to Israel. It was 
explained to me that the unnamed 
bombers were careful to do the bombing 
while the Ambassador and. his family 
were away from the Embassy. 

Arother state of mind which I found 
existed in the Arab States at the time of 
my visit was the fear of the armed might 
of Israel and the expansionist policies 
of that country. 

Arabs have not forgotten the terrific 
beating they took from the Israeli forces 
in 1948. And I note, parenthetically, 
that Israel’s recent striking military vic- 
tory over Egyptian forces has only given 
fresh impetus to those old fears. 

Whether or not Israel poses the threats 
the Arabs fear is not the point. The 
Arabs believe that threat exists, and that 
accounts, in a measure, for the fact that 
they are—to state it diplomatically—ex- 
tremely susceptible to offers of help from 
Communist Russia or anyone else to 
defend them against their No. 1 enemy, 
Israel. 

In presenting these matters, I am not 
attempting to pass judgment on the 
merits of their claims, or the alleged 
factual basis on which they are supposed 
to be based. I merely state facts, or de- 
scribe deep-seated national attitudes 
which I observed in the Middle East. 
And I maintain that this state of mind 
has been largely responsible for many of 
the difficulties the United Nations and 
the United States have had to cope with 
in trying to settle problems in that area. 

With this background in mind, I think 
it will be much easier for us to under- 
stand why the Arabs—or at least. some 
of them—were willing to welcome the 
offers of Russia and its satellites to help 
them. They would have been less than 
human had they reacted otherwise. The 
big danger of international communism 
seemed far away to them, as compared 
with the immediate danger of the Israeli 
power and the threat of expansion, imag- 
inary or real. 

Almost daily clashes, back and forth 
across the borders of Israel, serve to keep 
already bitter hatreds at a white heat. 

In addition, the strong surge of anti- 
colonialism, which became rampant in 
the Mid-East, as well as elsewhere in the 
Asiatic Continent and adjacent island 
empires, has added strain and tenseness 
to animosities against their former colo- 
nial overlords with whom the United 
States is always closely associated in the 
thinking of Arab nationalists. 

QUESTION 2. WHAT IS THE URGENCY WHICH NE- 
CESSITATES IMMEDIATE ADOPTION OF THIS RES- 
OLUTION AS REPORTED BY THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE? 

President Eisenhower, in his Middle 
East address to the Congress, in a few 
words expressed it thus: 

The proposed legislation is primarily de- 
signed to deal with the possibility of Com- 
munist aggression, direct and indirect. 
There is imperative need that any lack of 
power in the area should be made good, not 
by external or alien force, but by the in- 
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creased vigor and-security of the independ- 
ent nations of the area. 


Testimony presented at the joint com- 
mittee hearings strongly suggests that 
Russia may well achieve her objective in 
this regard, unless the United States de- 
termines otherwise. The hearings cer- 
tainly made it clear that— 

First. There is ample evidence of plot- 
tings of assassinations and sabotage to 
gain Communist ends. Domestic Com- 
munists have small arms for local action 
and street fighting. 

Second. The Russians hope to get con- 
trol of Western Europe and the vast 
manpower, industry, and raw materials 
that exist there. If they can gain con- 
trol of the oil resources of the Middle 
East and regulate shipping through the 
Suez Canal, they can cut off what was 
described at the hearings as the “life- 
blood of Europe.” Under these condi- 
tions, it is doubtful if Europe can stay 
independent of Communist control. 

Third. The poverty, political instabil- 
ity, social tensions, and the complete 
demise of British and French influence in 
the Middle East have produced a weak- 
ness which, as the committee report 
makes plain, “has been exploited through 
increasing Soviet efforts to penetrate the 
area by means of—arms deals, trade 
agreements, and cultural missions,” page 

“8: 

Fourth: The Soviet Union needs a vic- 
tory to offset a series of “political” losses. 
A victory in the Middle East would in- 
deed give them one of great magnitude. 
Clearly this explains the bitter denuncia- 
tion by Soviet leaders and their puppets 
of the President’s Middle East proposal, 
through such means as the Soviet Union- 
Red China declaration of January 18 on 
the United States Middle East policy. 

In the present situation, as Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles indicated in 
his testimony before the joint committee, 
“No one can reliably predict whether, 
and if so, when, there would be Com- 
munist armed aggression, but three 
things are known: First, the Communist 
capability; second, the temptation; third, 
the lack of any moral restraints”—hear- 
ings, part I, page 5. 

Peace in the Middle East is indeed the 
objective of our foreign policy in that 
area. Maintenance of that peace de- 
pends in my judgment, as I indicated 
nearly 10 years ago during debate upon 
the Italian Peace Treaty, upon a willing- 
ness to meet Soviet aggression with force 
if necessary. On that occasion, after 
referring to the postwar absorption of 
Hungary by Russia, I concluded: 

If we had served notice on Russia months 
ago that we would stand for no more aggres- 
sion, and said it in such a way that Russia 
would have no doubt that we meant it, the 
taking over of the Government of Hungary 
by the Communists would not have hap- 
pened. 

QUESTION 3. HOW DOES SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 19 PROPOSE TO MAINTAIN THE PEACE IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST AND PREVENT COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION? 


Section 1 of the resolution authorizes 
the President ‘‘to cooperate with and 
assist any nation or group of nations in 
the general area of the Midle East desir- 
ing such assistance in the development of 
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economic strength dedicated to the main- 
tenance of national independence.” 

Section 2 authorizes the President to 
undertake in the same area “military 
assistance programs with any nation or 
group of nations desiring such assist- 
ance.” Section 2 also contains an au- 
thorization, “if the President determines 
the necessity thereof,” for him to use our 
Armed Forces “to assist any nation or 
group of nations requesting assistance 
against armed aggression from any coun- 
try controlled by international com- 
munism.”’ 

Section 3 gives the President authori- 
zation to use, during the remainder of 
fiscal year 1957, for economic and mili- 
tary assistance programs $200 million 
of any moneys already appropriated and 
now available for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Mutual Security Act. It 
would permit the President to spend this 
money which has already been appro- 
priated, but which, because of the out- 
break of fighting in the Middle East, has 
not been earmarked, or obligated, for 
specific purposes. This it would do by 
waiving the present legal restriction that 
80 percent of the 250 million already ap- 
propriated for 1957 mutual security pro- 
grams in the general area of the Middle 
East must be earmarked by May 1. 

Such an authorization is necessary in 
order to give the President time to make 


-a thorough examination of actual needs, 


and to insure that funds already appro- 


‘priated will be available for any emer- 


gency which may arise anywhere in the 

Middle East area during the last few 

weeks of the 1957 fiscal year. 

QUESTION 4. WHAT ARE THE PROBABLE CONSE- 
QUENCES IF THE CONGRESS FAILS TO ENACT 
SUCH A RESOLUTION? 

I have no doubt that the situation is 
serious. The American people, the peo- 
ple of the Middle East whom we hope 
to assist, and above all, the Soviet Union 
should clearly understand that “should 
Communist aggression occur and should 
American help be requested, help would 
be forthcoming promptly and force- 
fully,” as the report points out—page 9. 

During the course of the hearings, the 
Secretary of State made it very plain 
that if the people of the Middle East 
gained the impression that doubt existed 
as to what we would do in the event of 
Soviet aggression, after Congress had 
considered the President’s request, that 
it would have serious consequences for 
maintaining the political independence 
of the nations of that area. The dis- 
tinguished minority leader undoubtedly 
will recall Secretary Dulles’ reply to 
these questions, which he asked: 

Now, Mr. Secretary, what in your judg- 
ment would be the effect if the Soviet Union 
got the impression that the Congress in ef- 
fect had repudiated the request for this 
authority on the part of the President of 
the United States in the Middle Eastern 
situation? 

Do you think that that might have a 
tendency to encourage adventures by the 
Soviet Union?—part I, page 133. 


To these questions, Secretary Dulles 
replied: 


I am sure that it would, Senator—part I, 
page 133. 
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On another occasion, in reply to a 
question concerning the existence of 
doubt on the part of Russia “about our 
determination to meet with force any 
military aggression that she might com- 
mit upon the Middle East,” the Secretary 
of State replied: 

I think that there is doubt, having through 
some form of congressional action covered 
most of the areas, and this area now coming 
into question virtually for the first time 
as far as the United States position is con- 
cerned, I think that they might very well 
have doubt—part I, page 255. 


In an address during the last week 
in January the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], out- 
lined in vivid detail the probable conse- 
quences of rejection of this resolution 
in these terms: 


There would be a continued invitation 
to the Soviet Union to expand into the Mid- 
dle East, or if not to expand, to intensify 
its drive to keep the area in ferment. 

Undiminished unrest in the Middle East 
would mean continued tension between the 
Afro-Asian nations and the West, between 
the Arab States and the free Western na- 
tions, and between the Arab States and Is- 
rael. A source of friction between Russia 
and the West would continue to fester and 
the pressures on peace-sustaining agencies 
would become increasingly more heavy. The 
Middle East nations would not be able to 
benefit from the vast petroleum potential 


which they possess and neither would the 
-rest of the- world. 


In all probability there 
would be a rapid worsening of the explosive, 
tragic, status quo and, above all, an irrepara- 
ble loss to the free nations of the world— 
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During his testimony before the joint 
committee, the Secretary of State not 
only stated that we face today the gravest 
problem of the last 10 years in the Middle 
East situation, but also that unless this 
resolution is passed by the Congress, our 
chances of going to war are greater to- 
day than they were during the conflict 
which led to the Berlin airlift—part I, 
page 156. 

A clear statement of our intentions 
and how they will be carried out, may 
prove decisive in deterring Soviet aggres- 
sion. Its pronouncement alone may 
save the peoples of the Middle East from 
Communist enslavement. On the other 
hand, failure to pass this resolution may 
cost the lives of thousands of American 
men in resisting such aggression. ‘This 
is a situation which demands bold action, 
if need be, such as that contained in the 
resolution which is before the Senate. 

The situation is so serious, the risk so 
great, that I cannot see how the Senate 
of the United States by rejecting this 
resolution dare unilaterally assume the 
responsibility for taking such a calcu- 
lated chance when, first, the need for a 
clear and concise statement of our inten- 
tion to resist aggression by force is so 
obvious; and, second, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has provided the same in 
House Joint Resolution 117. I, for one, 
do not want it upon my conscience that 
by failure to adopt this resolution, I had 
thereby risked the life of one American 
soldier or that of any citizen of any 
Middle Eastern country which had, in 
the absence thereof, to request our as- 
sistance to repel aggression encouraged 
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by such an omission. As the Senator 

from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] expressed 

it during the debate last week: 

In the face of continuing danger, it would 
be hazardous, if not reckless, if the Senate 
of the United States should deprive the 
President of any instrument he thinks is 
needed to help solve the present tense situa- 
tion, and avoid an outbreak of war—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, February 28, 1957, 
page 2783. 

QUESTION 5. WHAT ARE THE VITAL INTERESTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
WHICH THE RESOLUTION IS DESIGNED TO 
PROTECT? 


Mr. President, as we debate this reso- 
lution, I think it desirable that we keep 
in mind the objectives we hope to attain 
through its passage. Review of these 
objectives will, I believe, add perspective 
to our thinking and soundness to our 
judgment. 

In his Middle East address to the Con- 
gress on January 5, President Eisenhower 
again reaffirmed that— 

Our basic national objectives in interna- 
tional affairs remains peace—a world peace 
based on justice. Such a peace must in- 
clude all areas, all peoples of the world if 
it is to be enduring. There is no nation, 
great or small, with which we would refuse 
to negotiate, in mutual good faith, with 
patience, and in determination to secure 
a better understanding between us. Out of 
such understandings must, and eventually 
will, grow confidence and trust, indispensa- 
ble ingredients to a program of peace, and 
to plans for lifting from us all the burdens 
of expensive armaments. 


While peace is our primary objective, 
events of the past few decades have once 
more reminded us that eternal vigilance 
is the price of peace. Since the end 
of World War II, Soviet aggression and 
international communism have necessi- 
tated that we proceed on that premise. 
As then President Truman stated in his 
message of March 12, 1947, on the pro- 
posed Greek-Turkey loan, “totalitarian 
regimes imposed upon free peoples, by 
direct or indirect aggression, undermine 
the foundations of international peace 
and hence the security of the United 
States.” 

Senate Joint Resolution 19 is an ex- 
pression of our determination to help 
each free nation of the Middle East pre- 
serve its independence by preventing the 
encroachment of international commu- 
nism via Soviet aggression. Agreements 
subsequently signed with nations in this 
area aS a result of the authorization 
contained in Senate Joint Resolution 19 

-will have as their objectives the preser- 
vation of peace and the political and 
economic development of this part of the 
world. 

Once again, if we adopt a clear state- 
ment of our intention to fight, if need 
be, it is my belief that we have a good 
chance of solving, without bloodshed, 

-what the Secretary of State has said is 
the gravest problem of the past 10 
years—hearings, part I, page 156. On 
the other hand, appeasement, parading 
under the guise of doubtful intentions on 
our part, under the circumstances, will 
surely invite Soviet aggression. 

If anyone has any doubt on this score, 
let him review the results of such ap- 
peasement, as I had occasion to do dur- 
ing the debate in April of 1947 on the 
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Greek-Turkish loan. At that time I re- 
called that— - 


In the Baltic States when Germany was 
driven out there was a semblance of a 
plebiscite to decide if these countries should 
become a part of the U. S. S. R. But there 
was no freedom of choice in the way we 
understand freedom. Russia absorbed those 
countries. We and Great Britain, who had 
announced the [Atlantic] charter, did little 
if anything to restrain our ally. On the 
contrary, by our failure to act, we acquiesced, 
we appeased, we retreated, from our stand 
on the charter. 

Later at Teheran and at Yalta we again 
appeased our ally, Russia. Stripped of ver- 
biage, we acquiesced in her taking part of 
the territory of our ally Poland as her own 
without the consent of Poland. Thus we 
once more retreated from the stand we had 
taken in the Atlantic Charter. 

At these same historic meetings, without 
the consent of China, Korea, or the people 
of Manchuria, we promised as a reward either 
a part of the territory of these countries or 
a zone of influence therein if Russia would 
join us in the war upon Japan. And when 
victory over Japan came, our ally quickly 
gathered to herself all the rewards, and more, 
that we had offered. * * * 

When VE- and VJ-days came, we thought 
the war was over, but we have found as a 
matter of fact that while the shooting 
stopped, the war of ideologies goes on apace 
as it did before the days of the Atlantic 
Charter. Instead of dictatorships of Ger- 
many and Japan, we now have standing en- 
trenched not only in central Asia, but in 
Europe and the Far East a dictatorship which 
by its past history has been shown to be as 
ruthless and as despotic as those we de- 
stroyed in World War II. * * * 

In our past history we have lived peaceably 
with absolute monarchies and dictatorships 
of various types and kinds, and possibly we 
could do so again if the one we now face 
were an ordinary dictatorship. It is not 
content to keep its ideologies and philosophy 
of government at home, but it conceives its 
mission to be the promulgation of this 
philosophy and ideals of government 
throughout the world. 


The President’s Middle East address 
makes it clear why the Russians hope we 
will not face up to the challenge of main- 
taining the peace in that area. It also 
reveals why they hope we will retreat by 
not giving the President authority to 
meet aggression if necessary: 


The reason for Russia’s interest in the 
Middle East is solely that of power politics. 
Considering her announced purpose of com- 
munizing the world, it is easy to understand 
her hope of dominating the Middle East. 

This region has always been the crossroads 
of the continent of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The Suez Canal enables the nations of Asia 
and Europe to carry on the commerce that 
is essential if these countries are to main- 
tain well-rounded and prosperous economies, 


Not only will passage of this resolution 
give the peoples of the Middle East a 
clear understanding of what we intend 
to do without a moment’s hesitation if 
need be to thwart Soviet aggression, but 
also it will, in my judgment, as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] stated it well the other day, “be 
more possible to create .a climate in 
which the basic problems between Israel 
and the Arab nations can be approached 
with a much better chance for their 
solution and for the establishment of a 
lasting peace in the Middle East’—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, February 19, 1957, 
page 2236. 
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QUESTION 6. IS THE RESOLUTION DESIGNED TO 
FORCE THE NATIONS OF THE MIDDLE EAST TO 
CHOOSE BETWEEN THE EAST AND WEST? 


Such military and economic aid as 
might be extended any such nation or 
group of nations, must lend support to 
the basic moral principles which under- 
lie Democratic institutions, We must so 
conduct our affairs that we cannot be 
accused of interference in the internal 
affairs of these Middle Eastern Nations. 
Absolute respect for their right of self- 
determination, the conduct of their own 
affairs, and the development of their 
individual God-given rights in a peace- 
ful environment must prevail. Patience, 
understanding, and tact must guide our 
efforts because a liberal application of 
such virtues not only will assist them 
but also will help produce an atmosphere 
in which political maturity can evolve. 

Comment from some of the leaders of 
countries which might ask for assistance 
reflects such concern. During his recent 
visit here, King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
was reported to have said that “there 
were excellent prospects for good rela- 
tions between America and the Arab 
world, provided the United States re- 
mained the champion of freedom and 
self-determination.” Prince Abdul Ilah 
of Iraq, in his speech to the National 
Press Club about the same time, spoke 
of three great dangers in the area, fore- 
most of which was the Palestine prob- 
lem. - But while the Prince listed 
communism as the third danger, he 
listed as second, “the persistence of some 
Western Powers in their old imperialist 
attitudes and policies.” - 

The Communists, upon the President’s 
announcement of the need for rendering 
assistance to Middle East countries if 
requested, were quick to denounce it. 
Krushchev described the Eisenhower 
doctrine as an example of “American 
imperialism,” and charged that we were 
rushing into the Middle East to take over 
“from the British and French imperial- 
isms.” 

The Joint Committee is to be compli- 
mented for clearly setting forth in its re- 
port the following statement on the basis 
upon which our offer of assistance is 
made: 

Both economic and military assistance are 
to be extended to nations “desiring such as- 
sistance.” Moreover, economic assistance 
is to be for the development of economic 
strength “dedicated to the maintenance of 
national independence.” These points are 
designed to make clear that the United 
States has no purpose of forcing its assist- 
ance on nations which do not want it. 
They are further designed to emphasize the 
overriding concern of this whole resolution 
with the maintenance and strengthening of 
the independence of the states of the Middle 
East. This joint committee is not interested 
in establishing an American sphere of in- 
fluence in the Middle East. What the joint 
committee is interested in—and the na- 
tional policy which this resolution refiects— 
is the national independence of the states 
involved. So long as these states are truly 
independent—i. e., so long as they do not 
come under any foreign domination, Com- 
munist or otherwise—the national interest 


of the United States will be well served. 
(P. 8.) 


The sincerity with which we hold to 
this basic premise of our foreign policy 
is evidenced in President Eisenhower’s 
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remark in his Middle East address that 
“seldom in history has a nation’s dedica- 
tion to principle been tested as severely 
as ours during recent weeks.” 

Our record, in this respect, when con- 
trasted with that of the Soviet Union in 
Hungary and elsewhere is as marked as 
the difference between night and day. 
For example, whereas we have carried 
out, in good faith, the obligations which 
we have assumed by treaty and other 
agreements, the Russians have broken or 
ignored promise after promise. Whereas 
we have entered into such contractual 
arrangements to enhance the political 
stability of independent states and to in- 
sure peace, Russia has entered into many 
such agreements purely on a power 
politics or Trojan horse basis. 

If anyone has any doubt on this 
matter, he need only examine Senate 
Document No. 125—84th Congress, 2d 
session—entitled “Soviet Political Agree- 
ments and Results,” which contains a de- 
tailed chronology. of Soviet political 
agreements and the results. Among the 
more important ones of recent date are 
the following: 

First. Refusal of the Soviet Union even 
to discuss seriously the reunification of 
Germany involves a clear break of the 
directive adopted by the participants at 
the Geneva Conference held in July 1955. 

Second. Violation of the Restoration 
of Peace in Indochina Declaration signed 
by Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
the so-called Chinese People’s Republic 
in July 1954. Walter S. Robertson, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, testified in 
July of 1955 that in northern Indochina, 
Red Viet Minh forces had been brought 
up to 350,000 men and supplied with 
modern equipment, although the decla- 
ration prohibited foreign intervention. 

Third. Violation of the U. N. Korean 
armistice signed in July 1955 by acquir- 
ing formable military positions over the 
forces of the U. N. command and the 
illegal introduction of additional com- 
bat materiel and aircraft into North 
Korea. 

Such broken agreements as well as the 
recent subjugation of Hungary by naked 
armed force—twice since the end of 
World War II, I might add—ought to 
leave no douhbi in the minds of the people 
of the Middle East area that deceit and 
the use of force are the basic instru- 
mentalities of Russia foreign policy. 
Initial favorable response to President 
Eisenhower’s proposal on the part of 
such countries as Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Turkey, and Saudi Arabia, is evidence 
of the-concern these governments have 
over possible Soviet aggression in the 
Middle East. 

As a result of this concern the peoples 
of these states are squarely on the spot 
today—no less than is the United States 
Senate. We dare not, by a failure to 
pass Senate Joint Resolution 19 by an 
overwhelming vote, let these people down 
in a time of painful decision. The die is 
cast, the fat, so to speak, is in the fire. 
QUESTION 7. WHY MUST THE CONGRESS AUTHOR- 

IZE THE USE OF THE ARMED FORCES; DOES NOT 

THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER IN CHIEP 

HAVE THE AUTHORITY TO TAKE WHATEVER AC- 

TION HE DEEMS NECESSARY TO CARRY OUT THE 

POLICY EXPRESSED IN THE RESOLUTION? 

No; he does not, because the possible 
use of our Armed Forces is contingent 
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upon a request by a Middle Eastern 
country for assistance “against armed 
aggression from any country controlled 
by international communism.” —Resolu- 
tion, section 2. In a few words, the ac- 
tion contemplated is offensive action 
with respect to Communist aggression 
outside the territory or jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

During this debate such a contention 
has been made by several individuals 
who are opposed to this resolution. For 
example, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] stated that it merely 
“strengthens, reaffirms, and reasserts the 
constitutional authority of the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States.”—-ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, February 21, 1957, page 
2397. Others who support the resolution 
also have taken this view. Typical is 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] who concluded that if “an 
emergency situation arose threatening 
United States security, the President 
would have authority, as Commander 
in Chief, to take action.”—ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, March 1, 1957, page 2884. 

From what I have already said, obvi- 
cusly I do not share this view, since as 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN] so well 
phrased it: 

The study has led me to the abiding con- 
clusion that the power of the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
under the Constitution when not acting by 
congressional authority is wholly defensive 
in nature, and that, by virtue of its consti- 
tutional right to declare war, Congress and 
Congress alone has the power to authorize 
the employment of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in offensive warfare. 

When this resolution is read in the light 
of the evidence presented before the commit- 
tees, it clearly appears that the resolution is 
designed to permit the President to send the 
American forces into action on behalf of a 
Middle East country which is attacked by 
another Middle East country in case he de- 
cides that the latter country is controlled by 
international communism. This being true, 
the resolution is designed to permit the Presi- 
dent to commit the Armed Forces of the 
United States to offensive warfare. We 
would delude ourselves, indeed, if we should 
say in such case that the United States was 
fighting in its own self-defense. An attack 
upon one Middle East country by another 
would not, in fact, imperil the national se- 
curity of the United States. 

For these reasons, I am unable to support 
any of the proposed amendments to the reso- 
lution declaring, in substance, that the 
President would have the right to engage in 
offensive warfare under these circumstances 
without authorization from Congress. (CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 20, 1957, p. 2314.) 


The constitutional antecedent for this 
view which I-share with Senator Ervin, 
and other members of the Senate as well, 
in my judgment, is found in the public 
debate precipitated when the Bey of 
Tripoli declared war upon the United 
States in 1801. 

The debate at that time concerned this 
problem: Was a formal declaration of 
war by Congress required by the Consti- 
tution in order to create the legal status 
of war? Consider this analysis and in- 
terpretation of the delegated power given 
Congress in article L, section 8, clause 11 
to declare war, which is found in the 
treatise, The Constitution of the United 
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States of America Analysis and Interpre- 
tation—prepared by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, pur- 
suant to Senate Joint*Resolution 69, 
74th Congress, edited by Edwin S. 
Corwin: 


Jefferson sent a squadron of frigates to the 
Mediterranean to protect our commerce, but 
its mission was limited to defense in the 
narrowest sense of the term. After one of 
the vessels in this squadron had been en- 
gaged by, and had defeated, a Tripolitan 
cruiser, the latter was permitted to return 
home.. Jefferson defended this course of 
action in a message to Congress, saying, 
“Unauthorized by the Constitution, without 
the sanction of Congress, to go beyond the 
line of defense, the vessel being disabled from 
committing further hostilities, was liberated 
with its crew.” Hamilton promptly espoused 
a different interpretation of the power given 
to Congress to declare war. “It is the pe- 
culiar and exclusive province of Congress,” 
he declared, “when the Nation is at peace to 
change that state into a state of war; whether 
from calculations of policy, or from provoca- 
tions, or injuries received; in other words, it 
belongs to Congress only to go to war. But 
when a foreign nation declares or openly and 
avowedly makes war upon the United States, 
they are then by the very fact already at war, 
and any declaration on the part of Congress 
is negatory; it is at least unnecessary.” Ap- 
parently Congress shared the view that a 
formal declaration of war was unnecessary. 
It enacted a statute which authorized the 
President to instruct the commanders of 
armed vessels of the United States to “seize 
and make prize of all vessels, goods, and 
effects, belonging to the Bey of Tripoli * * *; 
and also to cause to be done all such other 
acts of precaution or hostility as the State 
of war will justify’—(pp. 281-282). 


As Dr. Corwin also points out: 


Sixty years later the Supreme Court, in 
sustaining the blockade of the Southern 
ports which Lincoln had instituted in April 
1861, at a time when Congress was not in 
session, adopted virtually the same line of 
reasoning as Hamilton had advanced. (Ibid. 
p. 282.) 


The Court concluded: 


This greatest of civil wars was not gradu- 
ally developed * * * it * * * sprung forth 
suddenly from the parent brain, a Minerva 
in the full panoply of war. The President 
was bound to meet it in the shape it pre- 
sented itself, without waiting for Congress 
to baptize it with a name; and no name 
given to it by him or them could change the 
fact. (The Prize Cases, 2 Bl. 635, 688 [1863].) 


In the absence of attack, as Hamilton 
stated and as the Supreme Court has af- 
firmed in this and other cases, only Con- 
gress can authorize the President to 
commit the Armed Forces of the United 
States to offensive action in order to 
meet such aggression as that contem- 
plated by Senate Joint Resolution 19. 

I find myself, therefore in complete 
agreement with the observation made 
only last Friday by my good friend the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER] to the effect that: 

I do not think the President of the United 
States, on his independent judgment and 
without consulting the Congress, can say, 
“I consider the situation in the Middle East 
to be such that I am going to dispatch 
troops there.” As a matter of fact, I do not 
believe that the present occupant of the 
White House feels that he has such power. 
I think that is one of the chief reasons 
why he has sent this resolution to the Con- 
gress, so that there may be no question 
about his power. He has asked us to act in 
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concert with him, so that the world may 
know that the President is not acting uni- 
laterally, but that we are acting as a Na- 
tion united in this effort. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Mar. 1, 1957, p. 2885.) 


From my youth I have been taught 
that the Constitution of the United 
States was divinely inspired for the 
major purpose of protecting and pre- 
serving the rights and privileges of this 
land, which is a land choice above ail 
others. 

One of the greatest of these rights is 
that of the people through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress—not the Senate 
alone—to make decisions in a given sit- 
uation when peace or war may hang in 
the balance. Weallwantpeace. Weall 
want to avoid a third world war if pos- 
sible. This world is sick of war. The 
youth of this land and the youth of the 
world deserve a better future than is now 
in prospect. Observance of the consti- 
tutional processes, which in this case 
means action by both Houses of the Con- 
gress, insures the combined judgment of 
the entire membership of the Congress 
on crucial decisions involving this Na- 
tion’s course of action. Such collective 
judgment is our best guaranty of a 
constitutional decision for the best good 
of all. It is, in short, our best guaranty 
of peace—if it can be preserved. 

Understandably, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was thrilled when President 
Eisenhower instead of taking unilateral 
action in the Middle East when the cir- 
cumstances, in his judgment, may have 
necessitated it, came to the Congress for 
an authorization to use the Armed Forces 
if requested in an offensive action. 

This action made me recall a letter 
which I had sent to the President in 
March of 1955, commending him for as- 
serting at a press conference that “there 
is going to be no involvement of America 
in war unless it is the result of the con- 
stitutional process that is placed upon 
the Congress to declare it.” 

Although thrilled, I was not surprised 
by the President’s action in coming to 
the Congress for its authorization to 
commit, if necessary, United States 
Armed Forces to prevent Communist ag- 
gression in the Middle East. This re- 
cent action is another demonstration 
that he understands the Constitution 
and the limits it places upon his author- 
ity as Commander in Chief. I only wish 
that other Presidents had read and un- 
derstood the Constitution as well as this 
President does. As I review the events 
of the recent past, I am not so sure that 
it would not be a good idea to make the 
Constitution required reading, not only 
for the executive departments, begin- 
ning with the Commander in Chief, but 
also for Members of Congress. More 
familiarity, perhaps, would make us all 
consider more carefully at times like 
these what we have sworn to defend. 

Secretary Dulles’ testimony indicates 
that the President deemed the situation 
in the Middle East so serious that he 
“thought of calling a special session of 
Congress to deal with the situation the 
latter part of December.” . (Hearings, 
part 1, page 75.) But because Congress 
was to be in session in a few days, he 
delayed, although not for long, because 
the first act he took, even before the 
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state of the Union message, was to pre- 
sent this situation to the Congress just 
as quickly as the Congress could be or- 
ganized. 

Contrast this behavior with that of 
his predecessor during the early months 
of 1949 when the North Atlantic Pact 
was in the final stages of negotiation, 
and administration spokesmen were þe- 
ginning to soften up the country for its 
ratification. At the very time when the 


newspapers were quoting what turned. 


out to be the heart of the treaty, article 
V, and pressing for its acceptance by the 
Senate, Members of the Senate could not 
even find out what the negotiations had 
produced or what terms we were being 
asked to accept. 

At the time I felt that we should have, 
in light of the situation, a discussion in 
the Senate of the terms of the treaty 
which was destined to change the his- 
torical pattern of our foreign policy. We 
were not at war, and I could understand 
no reason why, from security reasons, 
the American people and the Senate 
could not be told officially about what 
was going on in these negotiations, as 
well as those who wrote the inspired re- 
ports that were being printed in some of 
the newspapers. It seemed important 
that we get the truth, since perhaps the 
newspaper accounts were not giving the 
truth. 

Accordingly, I sent a telegram to Presi- 
dent Truman, who was then at his tem- 
porary headquarters at Key West, Fla. 
In part, the telegram read: 


My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In your inaugural 
address, you declared that a joint defense 
agreement between the United States and 
certain European democracies was being ne- 
gotiated. From the press I learned that the 
negotiations have gone forward to the point 
where the proposed treaty will soon be ready 
for the signatures of the nations participat- 
ing. 

From time to time newspaper accounts 
purporting to give the language of the im- 
portant articles in the pact have been re- 
leased to the press. Members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate have been 
permitted to read preliminary drafts. Other 
Senators, however, have been kept in the 
dark as to what the provisions of the pact 
will be. Meanwhile, a general debate has 
been carried on in the press and over the 
air by editors, columnists, and commentators 
on the necessity for, and the wording of, the 
pact. 

The proposal that the United States enter 
into a pact which in effect is a treaty of al- 
liance with European countries, is unprece- 
dented. 

For that reason, I am taking the unprece- 
dented step of respectfully urging you now 
to give to the entire Senate of the United 
States and to the people of this country at 
least 60 days before the date set for the sign- 
ing of the pact, the text of the proposed 
agreement, the names of the nations which 
will participate, and the reasons why the 
United States should become a party to the 
pact. 

You will realize, Mr. President, that if the 
text of the proposed treaty and the reasons 
for entering it and the names of the nations 
invited to join are not given to the Senate 
in advance of the signing of the treaty, that 
it will be very embarrassing, and possibly 
harmful, to the United States to have the 
treaty discussed at length at the hearings be- 
fore a committee of the Senate, and possibly 
in the end to have it rejected or have it 
approved with substantial reservations. 
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I submit, Mr. President, that submission of. 
the treaty to the Senate as a fait accompli 
will be decidedly unfair to the Senate and 
to the participating nations. 


The telegram did not evoke a reply, 
and a resolution to the same end did 
not get a hearing. The Senate and the 
American public were presented with a 
fait accompli. 

By contrast, President Eisenhower 
now has twice come before the Congress 
and the American people and laid the 
Situation squarely on the table. The 
first instance was in January 1955, in 
regard to a request for authorization to 
employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States for protecting the security of 
Formosa, the Pescadores, and related po- 
sitions and territories of that area. The 
second was the current situation, in 
which he is seeking authorization to— 

First. Undertake economic and mili- 
tary cooperation with nations in the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East in order to 
assist in the strengthening and defense 
of their independence, and 

Second. Employ the Armed Forces of 
the United States as he deems necessary 
to secure and protect the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of any 
such nation or group of nations request- 
ing aid against overt armed aggression 
from any nation controlled by interna- 
tional communism, i 

That Senate Joint Resolution 19, as re- 
ported to the Senate by the Joint Come 
mittee constitutes the requested authori- 
zation is made plain by the President’s 
statement which was issued shortly 
thereafter. In part, that statement 
reads: 

The President feels that the Senate com- 
mittze’s text is intended and designed to 
accomplish the purposes outlined by the 


President in his message to the Congress of 
January 5, 1957. 

The President notes that the text adopted 
by two Senate committees differs in some re- 
spects from that recommended by the execu- 
tive branch and adopted with some amend- 
ments by the House of Representatives. 

But the President has no doubt that since 
both the Senate committee’s and the House 
version seem clearly to be intended to sup- 
port the President’s program, the final action 
will be in terms entirely satisfactory to the 
President. (Washington Post, February 14.) 


Very clearly then, the President has 
sought the cooperation of the Congress, 
since only with that cooperation, as he 
stated in his special Middle East mes- 
sage, can we give the reassurance needed 
to deter aggression, to give courage and 
confidence to those who are dedicated to 
freedom and thus prevent a chain of 
events which would gravely endanger 
all of the free world. Passage of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 19 will insure the 
needed constitutional authorization; a 
resounding vote of approval will be met 
with popular acclaim by the people of 
the Middle East. 

QUESTION 8. DOES THE RESOLUTION AS REPORTED 
BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE APPEAR TO BE 
WATERED DOWN OR WEAKENED AS COMPARED 
TO ORIGINAL SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 18? 


Yes, it does, and I view with some con- 
cern the failure of the joint committee 
to report the resolution in substantially 
the same form in which it was intro- 
duced in the Senate, and in which form a 
companion measure passed the House of 
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Representatives. There can be no doubt 
that each member of the joint commit- 
tee acted not only with the best interests 
of this country in mind, but also with a 
sincere desire to see that Soviet aggres- 
sion is prevented in the Middle East and 
that peace prevails in that area. How- 
ever, in this latter respect the revised 
resolution itself may prove to be less a 
deterrent to Communist expansion than 
would the resolution in its original form. 

For this reason, while I interpret the 
resolution as a congressional authoriza- 
tion, I do not agree with the joint com- 
mittee report that the language of sec- 
tion 2 “has.the virtue of remaining silent 
on the question of the relationship be- 
tween the Congress and: the President 
with respect to the use of the Armed 
Forces.”—Page 9. In fact, far from being 
a virtue I consider that language a de- 
cided drawback. 

Either the situation in the Middle East 
is serious enough for Congress to specify 
the situations in which it authorizes the 
President to commit the Armed Forces 
of this country to offensive action, armed 
conflict, or war, if you please, as an exer- 
cise of its authority under article I, sec- 
tion 8, clause 11, or there is no need for 
any kind of a resolution. I have no 
doubt that the situation is as serious as 
the President has described it in that 
part of the world, and for that reason 
the Congress should plainly say so. 

The American people, the people of 

the Middle East whom we are offering 
to assist, and above all, the Soviet Union 
should clearly understand, as the com- 
mittee report states, that “should Com- 
munist aggression occur and should 
American help be requested, help would 
be forthcoming promptly and force- 
fully.” —Page 9. “Why,” as the excel- 
lent editorial entitled, “Clarification In 
Order,” which apeared in the February 
15, 1957, issue of the Washington Post, 
points out, “should Congress cloak its 
intention in deliberately obscure verbi- 
age which only constitutional lawyers 
can cut through?’’, since as it went on 
to say— 
_ The basic purpose of this resolution is to 
make plain to the learned and unlearned 
both at home and abroad the intention of 
the United States to fend off any Communist 
aggression in the Near East—not merely to 
proclaim its capacity of doing so. 


The distinguished chairman of the 
joint committee, for whom I have the 
highest regard, stated in reporting the 
resolution to the Senate that— 

It is much more clear and forthright to 
state that the “United States is prepared” 
to take action, than to state only that the 
President is authorized. * * * Furthermore, 
as the report of the joint committee states, 
this language has the “virtue” of avoiding 
a constitutional debate which might have 
the effect of getting an important foreign 
policy statement lost in a lengthy discussion 
of constitutional interpretation. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 19, 1957, p. 2232.) 


Quite to the contrary, however, what 
we hoped would be avoided by such lan- 
guage has become the major topic and 
concern, respectively, of the debate which 
has issued during the period since the 
committee made its report. Not only was 
there “great danger that lengthy and 
profound discussion of constitutional 
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questions might have ... the effect of 
reducing the import of an important 
statement to United States policy in an 
area vital to the security of this Nation,” 
as he stated on that occasion, but also 
there still is, in my judgment. This ap- 
pears a certainty unless the remaining 
debate, and an overwhelming vote in 
support thereof, make it very plain that 
Senate Joint Resolution 19 is a congres- 
sional authorization to the President to 
take offensive action, under specified 
conditions, as an exercise of its own 
power to declare war under article I, sec- 
tion 8, clause 11 of the Constitution. 
Congress does not delegate power; it ex- 
ercises itself the power given under the 
Constitution. 

It has been argued here that this is 
not the case, but beyond any reasonable 
doubt the resolution as originally intro- 
duced gave to the people of the Middle 
East a much clearer statement of what 
they could expect from us in the way of 
help. It also gave to the people of the 
United States a more lucid understand- 
ing of the probable and personal conse- 
quences to them of Communist aggres- 
sion in that area. 

I shall support the resolution in its 
amended form, because, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
put it a few weeks ago, “I believe in sub- 
stance it gives the same assurances, al- 
though not in such effective language,” 
as the original resolution.—CoNcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, February 19, 1957, page 
2236. This point must be absolutely 
made clear to all concerned: Senaté 
Joint Resolution 19, as the President as- 
sumed it to be in his statement on the 
committee revision, is indeed a specific 
authorization by the Congress, as an ex- 
pression of its constitutional authority 
to commit this country’s Armed Forces 
to offensive action, if any nation in the 


-Middle East requests it, and if the Pres- 


ident determines it necessary in order to 

stop Communist aggression. 

QUESTION 9. IS SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19, 
WHICH AUTHORIZES THE PRESIDENT TO EM- 
PLOY THE ARMED FORCES IN AN OFFENSIVE 
ACTION IN THE MIDDLE EAST AGAINST COM- 
MUNIST AGGRESSION, IF REQUESTED BY ANY 
NATION OF THAT AREA, AN EXERCISE OF THE 
POWER CONGRESS HAS TO DECLARE WAR UNDER 
ARTICLE I, SECTION 8, CLAUSE 11? 

Yes it is, although that has been de- 
nied in the debate which has ensued to 
date. In the current situation, the re- 
sponsibility is ours to evaluate the facts 
and to conclude that they warrant 
exercise by the Congress of its power 
under article I, section 8, clause 11, of 
the Constitution. Passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 19 would permit the 
President, or an exercise of that power, 
to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States in offensive actions if re- 
quested by a Middle East country, and if 
in his judgment it was necessary to pro- 
mote peace and stability in that area. 
This is not a delegation by the Congress 
of that constitutional power; rather it is 
a definite exercise of that power. 

Although I would have preferred to 
have seen Senate Joint Resolution 19 
emerge from the joint committee in sub- 
stantially the same language in which it 
was introduced, nevertheless, it is a 
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definite authorization to the President. 
The report makes this very clear: 

Section 2 authorizes military assistance to 
nations in the area. It further declares that 
the United States regards the preservation 
of the independence and integrity of the na- 
tions of the Middle East “as vital to the na- 
tional interest and world peace.” To this 
end, if the President determines that it is 
necessary, the resolution states that “the 
United States is prepared to use Armed 
Forces to assist any nation or group of na- 
tions requesting assistance against armed 
ageression from any country controlled by 
international communism.” (P. 6.) 


If this were not the case, there is no 
reason for basing the possible use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States upon 
a Presidential determination of necessity. 

Let no one make a mistake about this 
fact. Let everyone realize that by ex- 
ercising its constitutional power, Con- 
gress is accepting joint responsibility 
along with the President for the conse- 
quences of any actions he may take pur- 
suant to this authorization. In effect, 
we are saying that the situation in the 
Middle East is so serious, and that be- 
cause the initial phases of modern war- 
fare develop with such lightning speed, 
it is necessary for the Congress to ex- 
ercise its constitutional power in this 
manner. Exercise of the delegated 
power after the fact these days, so to 
speak, may be tantamount to defeat. 
Since protection of the country’s wel- 
fare is our paramount concern, the risk 
we otherwise would take is so great that 
we cannot take the chance of not ex- 
ercising our constitutional power until 
after Communist aggression has taken 
place. 

Thus, under the circumstances, Con- 
gress is obliged as an exercise of that 
power to assume responsibility for ac- 
tions which have not yet occurred and 
whose ramifications we cannot antici- 
pate in any great detail. This, in my 
opinion, is the only responsible course of 
action which is open to the Congress in 
light of the President’s and the joint 
committee’s appraisal of the seriousness 
of the Middle East situation. To my 
way of thinking, such action does not, 
as has been charged here in this debate, 
invite the irresponsible use of Executive 
power. It should be remembered that 
once armed conflict occurs, the situation 
itself will determine the course of action, 
not the Congress. Judgment as to 
whether alternative battle decisions are 
foolish, wise, too cautious, too reckless, 
or just what the situation requires at 
that point, and also subsequent thereto, 
must necessarily be left up to the Com- 
mander in Chief. Congress, except in 
a general way, is not equipped to make 
such decisions, although during the de- 
bate it has been so contended. 

President Eisenhower has given ade- 
quate assurances that the Congress, 
however, will not be left out of the de- 
cision-making process, which may result 
in offensive action, if at all possible, 
as it was with respect to Korea. Con- 
sider this statement taken from his 
Middle East address: 

If, contrary to my hope and expectation, 
a situation arose which called for the mili- 


tary application of the policy which I ask 
the Congress to join me in proclaiming, I 
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would of course maintain hour-by-hour con- 
tact with the Congress if it were in session. 
And if the Congress were not in session, and 
if the situation had grave implications, I 
would, of course, at once call the Congress 
into special session, 


This does not mean, however, that the 
President will not commit the Armed 
Forces under the conditions specified in 
the resolution before consulting the Con- 
gress. This should be clearly under- 
stood. 

As much is indicated by the Secretary 
of State in his testimony in regard to 
the possibility of instantaneous retalia- 
tion, as an expression of our basic policy 
or doctrine of deterrence, as it relates 
to the Middle East area, should subse- 
quent military assistance programs with 
nations desiring assistance provide for 
the same. He said: 


This is not a program for war. This is a 
program for peace. And the theory upon 
which we have been operating everywhere 
has been that where it looked as though 
that danger had grown to a point where it 
was serious, could be imminent, that we 
declared ourselves in a way which left no 
doubt in the minds of the possible aggres- 
sors or the immediate victims of aggression 
that there could not be action there without 
an immediate reaction on our part, and 
that they could make their plannings ac- 
cordingly, and that there was no risk of a 
potential aggressor miscalculating in that 
respect. 

That. has. been our policy. It has been a 
policy which we have carried on for 10 
years, and on the whole it has been a policy 
which has worked; and I believe that the 
time has come to apply that same policy, 
that same practice, to this area. (Hearings, 
pt. 1, pp. 74-75.) 


As I pointed out in the debate on the 
mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and Korea, “if instant re- 
taliation is to be our program, then I 
think Congress should, in advance, give 
to the President authority to act in that 
way under certain circumstances. For 
instance, if aggression occurred against 
certain nations, particularly against na- 
tions whose security we believe to be 
necessary to our own security, then the 
President should have authority to act 
instantly.” The Middle East request is, 
without doubt, a similar case in point. 
President Eisenhower, as I have indi- 
cated, constitutionally could not and has 
not proceeded on the theory that he al- 
ready has such power to wage offensive 
war without Congressional approval. 

He has done exactly what should have 
been done in June 1950 when the Korean 
Situation developed: ‘The following ex- 
change between myself and the then ma- 
jority leader, Senator Scott Lucas, well 
illustrates the parallel: 

Mr. WATKINS. Should it not have been 
called to the attention of the Congress be- 
fore ordering our fleet and our Air Force to 
support the Government of South Korea? 

Mr. Lucas. I am willing to leave what has 
been done in the hands of the Commander 
in Chief, and I wholeheartedly support his 
statement from beginning to end; I whole- 
heartedly concur in what has been done. I 
do not think we could take any other course 


as a result of the aggressive action upon the 
part of the North Korean Government. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I say to the Senator 
that I was asking for information. I had 
not caught the full purport of what had 
just been said, that the President had actu- 
ally ordered the Air Force and the Navy 
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to support the South Koreans against the 
North Koreans. Naturally, the question 
arises whether it is an act of war and whether 
Congress should be consulted and given an 
opportunity to take some action with respect 
to it. 

Mr. Lucas. A state of emergency exists. 

Mr. WATKINS. I realize that. It is a se- 
rious emergency, and I am taking that into 
consideration. But does the Senator con- 
sider the action taken justified by the fact 
that we have ratified the United Nations 
Pact and have become a member of it, and 
if a request is made by the United Nations, 
through the Security Council, to send sup- 
port, whether the President would be jus- 
tified, by that alone, in- sending support 
which might result in a war? It is in effect 
war or a step leading to war. It may be 
that that is the very thing we ought to do. 
I am not one of those who have been taken 
into the confidence of the President and the 
Defense Department of the Government, so 
I do not know the facts. But it seems to 
me that this should have been called to the 
attention of the entire Congress. The Con- 
gress is now in session, and unless there is 
power in the United Nations to order our 
forces into an action of this kind which may 
result in a major clash, then I think we 
should have been informed by the Presi- 
dent direct by a message to the Congress 
today. As I recall, we were told time and 
again when we were considering the Atlantic 


. Pact, that nothing would take us into war 


under that pact without action by the Con- 
gress. The President could not do it. 

Mr. Lucas. I continue to read: “This they 
have not done, but on the contrary have 
pressed. the attack. The Security.Council 
called upon all members of the United Na- 
tions to render every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of this resolution.” 

After we have become a member of the 
United Nations in good faith, and the United 
Nations Security Council by unanimous vote 
made that sort of a request, what would the 
Senator from Utah do if he were President of 
the United States? 

Mr. WATKINS. I will reply. I would have 
sent a message to the Congress of the United 
States setting forth the situation and asking 
for the authority to go ahead and do what- 
ever was necessary to protect the situation. 


During the joint committee hearings, 
the Secretary of State was asked the 
question whether he could give the Con- 
gress an assurance that before the 
Armed Forces of this Nation will be used 
under circumstances which might bring 
about a substantial conflict, that the 
President would ask for a declaration 
that a state of war existed. To this he 
replied: 

Not prior to their use; no, sir. The whole 
purpose of this resolution is to make clear 
that the Armed Forces will be available to 
resist open armed aggression by a country 
controlled by international communism. 

Now, if there is any doubt about that, I 
would say that would of itself be a very great 
disaster, because the people of the area 
would then feel that they had no protection 
against, or no sure protection against a men- 
ace which then would seem to them to be 
overwhelming. (Hearings, part 1, p. 251.) 


Undoubtedly his reply was based on 
the fact that the administration consid- 
ers this resolution to be an exercise by 
the Congress of its constitutional power 
to commit this country to offensive 
armed conflict, and has so expressed it- 
self. This is evidenced by his response 
to this direct question: “By what section 
or article of the Constitution does Con- 
gress have authority to delegate to the 
President authority to use troops or to 
go to war without Congress declaring 
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war?” He responded with a concise and 
direct answer, stating that he did not 
consider this resolution to be a delega- 
tion of Congressional authority, but 
rather that he regarded it “as an exer- 
cise of Congressional authority.” —Hear- 
ings, part 1, pages 101-102. 

While Members of the Senate may dis- 
agree as to the desirability of congres- 
sional exercise of its constitutional power 
in this case, there is no doubt that pas- 
sage of Senate Joint Resolution 19 would 
be an exercise of that power. In my 
judgment, the situation in the Middle 
East warrants such action. As the Sen- 
ator. from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
stated it: ; 


We !-now that in the case of all-out war, 
if our response is to be decisive and effective 
and if we are to be saved, the President of 
the United States, rather than the Congress, 
will have to take initial action. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Mar. 1, 1957, p. 2886.) 


In the absence of such an authoriza- 
tion by the Congress, as an exercise of 
the power delegated to it by article I, 
section 8, clause 11, of the Constitution, 
the President cannot legally take such 
offensive action. As I indicated last 
week in the colloquy which took place 
between the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Bus] and myself, “I must take 
issue,” with my distinguished friend and 
others, who claim as he did that the 
President can use the Armed Forces in an 
offensive action, “until the Congress gets 
ready to decide whether we wish to wage 
war.’’—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 
27, 1957, page 2678. Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 19 is clearly an authorization to 
permit such action, although: the new 
language seems to obscure this fact. 

Very clearly then, the President has 
sought the cooperation of the Congress, 
since only “with that cooperation,” as he 
stated in his special Middle East mes- 
sage, “can we give the reassurance 
needed to deter aggression, to give cour- 
age and confidence to those who are 
dedicated to freedom and thus prevent a 
chain of events which would gravely en- 
danger all of the free world.” Passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 19 will insure the 
needed constitutional authorization; a 
resounding vote of approval will be met 
with popular acclaim by the peoples of 
the Middle East. 
QUESTION 10. IS SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 

A DELEGATION OF THE CONGRESS’ POWER TO 


DECLARE WAR UNDER ARTICLE I, SECTION 8, 
CLAUSE 11. OF THE CONSTITUTION? 


No, it is not a delegation, rather its 
passage by the Congress will represent 
the end product of Congressional exer- 
cise of that power. To authorize the 
President in advance of or contingent 
to an actual determination of the need 
for committing the Armed Forces to of- 
fensive action by himself is not to dele- 
gate to the President the exercise of a 
power which the Constitution specifi- 
cally gives to the Congress. Only under 
these specified conditions can the Pres- 
ident under the terms of this resolution 
take such action: + 

First. If the use of such assistance 
is requested by any nation or group of 
nations requesting assistance against 
armed Communist aggression from any 
country ; controlled by international 
communism. 
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Second. If subsequent to the request, 
the President determines that the pres- 
ervation of the independence and integ- 
rity of the nations of the Middle East 
is vital to the national interest and 
world peace. 

To enact such an authorization, is to 
give realistic recognition to the doc- 
trine of deterrence, relying upon our an- 
nounced policy of instant retaliation, 
which has formed the very basis of our 
policy toward Russia. It is an expression 
of the fact that by the time Congress 
could take such action, it might not be 
around to authorize the President to 
take such action. 

In passing Senate Joint Resolution 19, 
the Congress is not, in my opinion, “dele- 
gating the authority to someone else to 
decide whether or not we shall go to 
war.” —See statement of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 1, 1957, page 
2889. Rather, the Congress is saying in 
effect that “we will go to war if certain 
conditions come into being, and unless 
you want war with us, international 
communism, you had better see that 
those conditions do not come into exist- 
ence. It is all up to you.” 

In light of these facts, it should be 
evident that enactment of this resolution 
does not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion give the administration blanket au- 
thority to use American troops, and so 
forth, in the Middle East. The resolu- 
tion carefully describes the conditions 
which must come into being before the 
President can commit our Armed Forces 
to. offensive action. 

QUESTION 11. IS SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 

AN ENCROACHMENT UPON THE POWER OF THE 

PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF? 


Absolutely it is not, since the Congress 
cannot encroach upon a power which the 
Constitution does not give him in the 
first place: namely, the power to commit 
the Armed Forces of the country to of- 
fensive war. Although mere passage of 
this resolution could serve, in itself, to 
halt any contemplated Soviet aggres- 
sion, some Members of this body have 
chosen to belittle the seriousness of the 
situation, and to oppose its passage on 
the grounds that it would be an en- 
croachment upon the powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief. 

For Members of Congress to differ with 
respect to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and the very need for taking such 
action as that Senate Joint Resolution 
19 contemplates, is one thing. Thatis as 
it should be and always must be under 
our constitutional system. But it 
is another thing to base opposition, in my 
judgment, to the resolution itself on this 
contention which I for one find is with- 
out merit. 

The resolution as reported by the joint 
committee does not place the responsi- 
bility for the use of our Armed Forces, in 
offensive action, on the. President as 
Commander in Chief. There are no tra- 
ditions or legal precedents in our consti- 
tutional history to support such a con- 
tention. Under the Constitution, as my 
good friend and distinguished colleague 
from across the aisle, the Senator from 
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Wyoming [Mr, O’MAHONEY] pointed out 
last Friday: 

The constitutional provision that the Pres- 
ident is the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, accord- 
ing to my reading of the Constitution and of 
the debates in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, was merely a declaration by the con- 
stitutional fathers that the President of the 
United States—who, it was expected, would 
be chiefly a civilian—would be the man in 
charge as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the Navy, but that he would not neces- 
sarily be empowered, as Commander in Chief, 
to send our soldiers to the ends of the earth 
for any reason that might appear to him to 
be advisable. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mar. 1, 1957, p. 2884.) 


This conclusion comes from one who 
believed, and still does for that matter, 
that ratification of the North Atlantic 
Pact as it was originally presented to 
the Senate violated the constitutional 
mandate giving to Congress the power 
to declare war and to authorize the em- 
ployment of our Armed Forces in the 
possible prosecution of a war. 'To some, 
these two positions may appear incon- 
sistent. However, I submit that a short 
review of the facts will demonstrate the 
true nature of this apparent paradox. 

Indeed, such a review will make it 
amply evident that not I, but the indi- 
viduals who supported the North Atlan- 
tic Pact and now oppose Senate Joint 
Resolution 19 on constitutional grounds 
are those who merit the charge of in- 
consistency. Especially is this true, 
since at a subsequent date in considering 
the protocol for the admission of Greece 
and Turkey, the legislative history re- 
veals that Congress by the express provi- 
sions of the treaty itself, properly 
interpreted, has the responsibility of im- 
plementing all provisions of the treaty 
including the declaring of war and/or the 
dispatch of armed forces outside our own 
boundaries. 

The pertinent part of article V of the 
North Atlantic Pact in question provides 
that: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and, consequently, they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense recognized 
by article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the party or parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith, individually, 
and in concert with the other parties, such 
action as it deems necessary, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area. 


To illustrate the meaning of that 
clause, let us assume an attack upon 
Denmark, one of NATO’s signatory pow- 
ers. According to the NATO treaty, 
such an attack against Denmark is an 
attack against the United States. Con- 
gress in such a case, reasoned the sup- 
porters of the treaty, would not have 
to declare war; a state of war would 
exist, caused by the act of the aggressor. 
Congress may recognize by declaration, 
that a state of war exists, but the state 
of war itself was brought about by the 
aggressive act by the enemy power. So 
reasoned NATO backers in 1949. Under 
such circumstances, the President must 
immediately order the Armed Forces to 
repel the attack, since Denmark is 
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placed by the NATO treaty in the same 
class as United States territory which 
the Executive is authorized by the Con- 
stitution to defend against armed attack. 

Under these circumstances, the Pres- 
ident does not await the action of the 
As the Supreme Court said in 
the Prize cases (2 Bl. 635 (1863) ), in sus- 
taining the blockade of the southern 
ports, which Lincoln had instituted— 

If a war be made by invasion of a foreign 
country, the President is not only author- 
ized but bound to resist force by force. He 
does not initiate the war, but is bound to 
accept the challenge without waiting for any 
special legislative authority. 


The source of authority for taking 
such action, the Court found in article 
II, section 2, clause 1 of the Constitution 
which designates the President as “Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States, when called into the 
actual service of the United States.” 

Hence, if the President did wait for 
Congress to act upon an invasion of a 
NATO member nation, he would be dere- 
lict in his duty, assuming, of course, the 
constitutionality of the pact. Thus by 
the act of ratification of the North At- 
lantic Pact, the Congress has given nine 
other European countries and Canada 
the same status as our own United States 
territory, and for the purpose of repel- 
ling an armed attack, they become our 
responsibility under terms of that 
treaty. 

Yet, article I, section 8, clause 11 states 
that ‘‘the Congress shall have power to 
declare war.” This clearly means that 
both Houses of the Congress must act to 
commit the Armed Forces of: the United 
States to armed confiict, unless the situ- 
ation is one in which United States ter- 
ritory is attacked. The Senate of the 
United States, in my judgment, by uni- 
lateral action such as the ratification of 
a treaty, cannot constitutionally au- 
thorize the President to commit the 
Armed Forces of the United States to 
armed conflict. 

For the same reason, the President 
of the United States, as an exercise of 
his power as Commander in Chief, can- 
not constitutionally commit the Armed 
Forces of this country to offensive war 
or hostilities. It is one thing for the 
Commander in Chief to protect our vital 
interests by committing the Armed 
Forces to action in defense of this coun- 
try, as the Constitution clearly contem- 
plates; it is quite another for the Presi- 
dent to commit the Armed Forces, with- 
out specific congressional authorization 
and approval, to offensive action when- 
ever and wherever he may deem it desir- 
able. 

Mr. President, this is the first of two 
speeches which I intend to make before 
the vote takes place on the pending reso- 
lution. I intend to answer some of the 
most important questions which have 
been raised, and which seem to be mis- 
understood throughout the country. I 
expect to place in the RECORD some ex- 
hibits pointing out my previous stand on 
these matters, so that I cannot be 
charged with second guessing on many 
of these questions. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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RECESS 


Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to the order previously entered, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 10:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, March 5, 1957, at 10:30 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 4 (legislative day of March 
2), 1957: 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 

Scovel Richardson, of Missouri, to be judge 
of the United States Customs Court, vice 
William A. Ekwall, deceased. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ARKANSAS 

John R. Dail, Ravenden, Ark., in place of 
Paul Janes, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Edith R. Wirtanen, Mount Hamilton, Calif., 
in place of N. U. Mayall, resigned. 

DELAWARE 

Richard A. Yost, Houston, 
J. B. Counselman, deceased. 

FLORIDA 


Everett A. Phillips, Wildwood, Fla., in place 
of J. M. Boen, removed. 


el, in place of 


IDAHO 


Lavern Cornwall, Inkom, Idaho, in place of 
P. B. Rees, retired. 

Floyd K. Heimgartner, Juliaetta, Idaho, in 
place of M. M. Cochran, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Cecil L. Emery, Amboy, Hl., 
W. E. Clark, deceased. 

Wesley Harmon Myers, Assumption, Ill., 
in place of J. W. Duncan, transferred. 

Paul K. Sample, Auburn, Ill., in place of 
Henry Harris, retired. 

Marion M. Schmidt, Basco, Ill., in place of 
G. B. Earls, retired. 

Theodore C. Hegstrom, Dolton, Ill., in place 
of L. J. Albrecht, retired. 

Guy A. Doyle, Donovan, Ill., in place of C. S. 
Warrick, retired. 

Harry C. Bunting, Fowler, Ill., in place of 
H. W. Dierker, retired. 

Francis D. Ballerine, Granville, Ill., in place 
of W. I. Tyler, resigned. 

Donald J. Fenn, Lena, Ill., in place of S. M. 
Phillips, resigned. 

Stewart V. Edlund, Mazon, Ill., in place of 
W. S. Shipley, removed. 

Charles La Verne Keith, Mendon, Ill., in 
place of J. H. Priepot, removed. 

Mary E. Ayres, Moro, Ill., in place of Letha 
Forrest, resigned. 

Marvin C. Tervelt, Morrison, Ill., 
of E. R. Pratt, retired. 

Carlton R. Morton, Oreana, Ill., in place of 
V. E. Lichtenberger, retired. 

Howard H. Mumm, Philo, Ill., in place of C. 
E. Lowry, retired. 

Robert A. Saar, Scales Mound, Ill., in place 
of M. B. Carr, retired. 

Chester Bultema, South Holland, Ill., in 
place of H. E. Rinkema, transferred. 

Glen V. Mitchell, Waverly, Ill., in place of 
W. E. Maher, removed. 


KANSAS 
Frank W. Daharsh, Americus, Kans., in 
place of T. L. Ratliff, deceased. 


Ivan R. Calahan, Kincaid, Kans., in place 
of P. E. Holmes, retired. 


in place of 


in place 
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Leonard L. Livengood, Morrill, Kans., in 
place of B. F. McKim, retired 

Paul Vern Grittman, Simpson, Kans., in 
place of H. B. Vernon, declined, 

LOUISIANA 

Dosia M. Hood, Elton, La., in place of R. W. 

Monroe, retired. 
MAINE 

Eleanor H. Foss, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
in place of W. O. Dunton, retired. 

Richard Paul Dyer, Turner, Maine, in place 
of T. G. Burdin, retired. 


MARYLAND 


Bertha N. Rohde, Glyndon, Md., in place 
of L. M. Pierce, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Marian G. Decker, Auburn Heights, Mich., 
in place of W. B. Horsey, retired. 

Roland W. Reese, Birmingham, Mich., in 
place of B. E. Fowler, removed. 

Harold R. Snater, Breckenridge, Mich., in 
place of A. L. Eldred, deceased. 

Dean F. Meier, Byron, Mich., 
I. B. Telling, deceased. 

Glenn E. Eddy, Cheboygan, Mich., in place 
of N. H. Viau, retired. 

Otis E. Howe, Decatur, Mich., in place of 
H. H. Creagan, removed. 

Ralph H. Smith, Flat Rock, Mich., in place 
of C. M. Bevier, resigned. 

Bert O. Hobolth, Keego Harbor, Mich., in 
place of P. P. Quinlan, retired. ; 

Arthur H. Weitschat, Lake Orion, Mich., 
in place of C. A. Cotcher, removed. 

Clyle Y. Ryan, Marne, Mich., 
C. J. O'Hearn, resigned. 

Charles C. Larsen, Jr., Newaygo, Mich., in 
place of C. P. Sawyer, retired. 

Cole L. Neumann, Rochester, Mich., in 
place of C. F. Bushman, removed. 

Norval L. James, St. Charles, Mich., in place 
of M. E. Walsh, resigned. 

Kenneth W. Walker, Shepherd, Mich., in 
płace of F. M. Barnes, retired. 

Thelma H. Swarts, Tipton, Mich., in place 
of V. I. Driffill, resigned. 

Alma M. McCready, Turner, Mich., in place 
of W. F. Kelly, retired: 


MINNESOTA 


Joseph G. Williams, Buffalo Lake, Minn., in 
place of J. W. Hubin, retired. 

Garrett W. Magee, Detroit Lakes, Minn., in 
place of W. F. Boze, retired. 

Delmer E. Drysdale, Dover, Minn., in place 
of D. G. Polzin, removed. 

William D. Cook, Farmington, Minn., in 
place of E. C. Feely, deceased. 

Walter R. Johnson, Hendricks, Minn., in 
place of Sam Bogen, retired. 

Ruth M. Bishop, Longville, Minn., in place 
of V. L. Ellis, resigned. 

Russell L. Spielman, Odin, Minn., in place 
of D. E. Nordby, removed. 

Lawler H. Olson, Perham, Minn., in place 
of J. C. Grimm, deceased. 

Lyle D. Nelson, Randall, Minn., in place of 
M. E. Mahling, retired. 

Harry Stickney Lamb, Sehroeder, Minn., in 
place of N. F. Stickney, retired. 

Neil Hopkins, Villard, Minn., in place of 
L. D. Gaffaney, resigned. 


MISSOURI 


Samuel K. Bartlett, Bogard, Mo., in place 
of Ethel Rose, retired. 

Wayne E. Milligan, Buckner, Mo., in place 
of G. A. Brammer, retired. 

Theodore R. Regenhardt, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., in place of N. M. Snider, deceased. 

Ralph E. Mosley, Crocker, Mo., in place of 
Roy Scantlin, declined. 

Jakey F. Hobbs, Fair Play, Mo., in place of 
P. M. Sprague, transferred. 

James D. Edwards, Galena, Mo., in place of 
Scott Moore, retired. 

Roberta R. Purdy, Glasgow, Mo., in place 
of W. B. Nivert, retired. 

Harold G. McLeland, Gorin, Mo., in place 
of A. C. Walters, retired. 


in place of 


in place of 
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Ellis E. Bass, Hartville, Mo., in place of 
L. G. Cravens, resigned. 

David C. Baumann, Huntsville, Mo., in 
place of C. E. Burkhart, transferred. 

Leo B. Funk, Kirksville, Mo., in place of 
A. F. Collins, deceased. 

Donald R. Hoven, Pacific, Mo., in place of 
L. P. Brennan, retired. 

George E. Light, Ridgeway, Mo., 
of E. W. Johnson, resigned. 

Leroy J. Peden, Weston, Mo., 
Brook Miller, retired. 


MONTANA 


Ronald F. Yandell, Cascade, Mont., in place 
of H. M. McCollin, resigned. 

Dell H. Riggs, Conrad, Mont., in place of 
A. L. Rachac, retired. 

Arthur L. Hamilton, Fishtail, Mont., in 
place of E. D. Neville, retired. 

Alma M. Slevin, Froid, Mont., 
A. M. Holmgard, resigned. 

Loyd E. Shay, Laurel, Mont., 
R. W. Willis, removed. 

Lloyd M. Hughes, Lolo, Mont., in place of 
R. E. Hughes, deceased. 

Lyle C. Marsh, Valier, Mont., in place of 
T. H. Durnell, retired. 

Ben H. Williams, Virginia City, Mont., in 
place of J. R. Vickers, resigned. 

NEBRASKA 

James H. Ross, Elm Creek, Nebr., in place 
of F. S. Worthing, retired. 

LeRoy J. Henry, Wellfleet, Nebr., in place 
of A. E. Conant, retired. 

Mabel L. Kendrick, Whitney, Nebr., in place 
of M. C. Stewart, resigned. 


NEVADA 


Claude L. Taylor, Battle Mountain, Nev., 
in place of A. M. Holcomb, retired. 

Antoine Primeaux, Elko, Nev., in place of 
M. C. McNamara, retired. 

Lucy C. Belin, Pittman, Nev., in place of 
J. R. Corn, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fern W. Buskirk, Deepwater, N. J., in place 
of H. A. Roberts, retired. 

Clinton W. Wood, Jr., Oceanport, N. J. ” 
in place of Louella Lockwood, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Marion S. Dunnam, Artesia, N. Mex., in 
place of J. L. Truett, retired. 

Benjamin H. Roberts, Corona, N. Mex., in 
place of B. E. Jones, resigned. 

Benny J. Daugherty, Holloman Air Force 
Base, N. Mex., in place of M. G. Mellichampe, 
resigned. 

Margaret U. Lucero, Los Alamos, N. Mex., in 
place of F. J. Roach, removed. 

Ethel B. Solomon, Mosquero, N. Mex., in 
place of E. L. Wallace, removed. 

Julius E. Fitzner, Tucumcari, N. Mex., in 
place of T. N. Lawson, retired. 

Everette W. Myers, Tularosa, N. Mex., in 
place of H. D. Dodds, resigned. 

Emma R. White, Whites City, N. Mex., in 
place of C. L. White, resigned. 


NEW YORK 
Eldred R. Wood, Canton, N. Y. 
of G. L. Sullivan, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Robert M. Otterson, Aneta, N. Dak., in 
place of M. A. Otterson, deceased. 

Randolph O. Oppegard, Dazey, N. Dak., in 
place of W. W. Taylor, retired. 

Donald C. Ditch, Douglas, N. Dak., in place 
of M. E. Tiedeman, retired. 

Terry Lawler, Linton, N. Dak., in place cf 
E. T. Atha, resigned. 

Myron Halstenson, Niagara, N. Dak., in 
place of R. A. McLean, retired. 

Melvin R. Iverson, Wildrose, N. Dak., in 
place of A. O. Herberg, resigned. 

OHIO 

Ralph C. Steer, Damascus, Ohio, in place 
of H. O. Stanley, retired. 

Elsie E. Johnson, Williston, Ohio, in place 
of G. H. Lowe, resigned. 


in place 
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OKLAHOMA 


Rae R. Toney, Bennington, Okla., in place 
of J. S. Dawson, retired. 

Hershell S. Harper, Broken Arrow, Okla., 
in place of J. D. Walker, resigned. 

Mary Alice Burke, Langston, Okla., in place 
of P. P. Edgar, removed. 

Edwin Coyle, Marlow, Okla., in place of 
C. M. Anthony, transferred. 

Hope M. Conrad, Reydon, Okla., in place 
of O. G. Conrad, retired. 

John D. Jordan, South Coffeyville, Okla., 
in place of A. W. Shook, retired. 

Leonard W. Booker, Stroud, Okla., in place 
of T. F. Lynch, retired. 


OREGON 


Theresa E. Bryson, Adams, Oreg., in place 
of L. W. Heise, declined. 

Richard L. Willey, Elkton, Oreg., in place 
of K. P. McCollum, resigned. 

LaVelle E. Partlow, Irrigon, Oreg., in place 
of Stella Poulson, removed. 

Oleta R. Farrens, Monument, Oreg., in place 
of D. V. Mantis, resigned. 

Virginia L. Lydick, Swisshome, Oreg., in 
place of H. C. Welsh, retired. j 

Orel T. Bateman, Vernonia, Oreg., in place 
of E. F. Messing, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles V. B. Daugherty, Dallastown, Pa., 
in place of C. H. Reisinger, removed. 

John D. Kane, Sr., Phoenixville, Pa., in 
place of R. S. Fenyus, removed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Arthur L. Hughes, Clifton, S. C., in place 
of J. W. Parris, removed. 

Wade H. Sandifer, Cope, S. C., in place of 
J. M. Ritter, removed. 

Benjamin B. Hare, Denmark, S. C., in place 
of M. R. Mayfield, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Davis O. Johnson, Hayti, S. Dak., in place 
of B. J. Kallemeyn, retired. ; 

Daryl C. Lunn, Kimball, S. Dak., in place 
of F. S. Ryan, retired. 

Michael P. Bowar, Seneca, S. Dak., in place 
of M. V. Breene, deceased. 

Merle S. Frickey, Vermillion, S. Dak., in 
place of G. L. Engwall, resigned. 


TEXAS 


Dean D. Sterling, Abernathy, Tex., in place 
of W. A. Richter, resigned. 

Lottie Annie Parson, Blanket, Tex., in 
place of H. L. Williams, retired. 

Thomas H. Todd, Canton, Tex., in place of 
J. H. Riley, retired, 

John E. Clanton, Channing, Tex., in place 
of V. B. Elkin, resigned. 

Charles Edgar Rittersbacher, Corsicana, 
Tex., in place of G. C. Hudson, retired. 

Harry E. Conner, Dalhart, Tex., in place of 
J. M. Wade, deceased. 

Justus J. Urbish, East Bernard, Tex., in 
place of O. W. Koym, deceased. 

Eugene S. Wade, Groom, Tex., in place of 
Jeff Gray, retired. 

Thomas D. Sexton, Hawkins, Tex., in place 
of H. E. Minshew, removed. 

Lamon Burnett, Hillsboro, Tex., in place 
of B. C. Jackson, removed. 

Pearl L. Stone, Hunt, Tex., in place of V. E. 
Wootton, retired. 

Hugh S. Davenport, Hutto, Tex., in place 
of Oscar Humphrey, transferred. 

C. G. Twilley, Irving, Tex., in place of C. E. 
Range, transferred. 

Billy P. Berry, Kerens, Tex., in place of H. 
P. McCown, deceased. 

Verner O. Salmon, La Pryor, Tex., in place 
of H. T. Peace, retired. 

Ruey F. McCarty, Lawn, Tex., in place of 
T. H. McCarty, deceased. 

Schuyler C. Moore, Mineral Wells, Tex., in 
place of D. C. Harris, retired. 

Lloyd A. Adams, Mount Pleasant, Tex., in 
place of A. B. Gilpin, deceased. 

Norine C. Hazlewood, Newark, Tex., in 
place of Sallie Hudson, retired. 
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Raymond T. Hargrove, Rockwall, Tex., in 
place of Frank Clark, retired. 

Gladys E. Moore, Westbrook, Tex., in place 
of A. D. Wilson, declined. 

Frances E. Renfro, West Columbia, Tex., 
in place of S. M. Gupton, retired. 

UTAH 

Shirley J. Bartholomew, Mayfield, Utah, in 
place of J. A. Christiansen, retired. 

David L. Warner, Midvale, Utah, in place 
of Melvin Lind, retired. 


VIRGINIA 


Walter G. Carter, Nottoway, Va., in place 
of M. D. Deane, deceased. 


WASHINGTON 


David W. Edeen, American Lake, Wash., 
in place of B. M. Symonds, retired. 

Ernest R. Meier, Arlington, Wash., in place 
of W. P. Quake, transferred. , 

Herbert L. Coon, Bremerton, Wash., in 
place of C. S. Halverson, deceased. 

Ann M. Ingraham, Burton, Wash., in place 
of K. J. Van House, deceased. 

Melvin LaHammer, Darrington, Wash., in 
place of W. W. Woodward, retired. 

Roy E. Rettig, Kenmore, Wash., in place 
of Joseph Horrigan, retired. 

Mayme C. Ross, Mukilteo, Wash., in place 
of D. E. Burklund, retired. 

Marguerite T. Christie, Nahcotta, Wash., 
in place of W. C. Christie, retired. 

James W. Markel, Omak, Wash., in place 
of R. H. Mitchell, retired. 

Eleanor G. Monson, Silvana, Wash., in 
place of R. A. Robb, retired. 

Emil E. Bruno, South Cle Elum, Wash., 
in place of M. C. Bennett, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bulow J. Snyder, Bartow, W. Va., in place 
of I. E. Matheny, retired. 


WISCONSIN 


Bernice A. Bechard, Bear Creek, Wis., in 
place of F. W. Flanagan, retired. 

Roland R. Kucksdorf, Bowler, Wis., in place 
of F. A. Buettner, retired. 

Rita A. Fornero, Camp Lake, Wis., in place 
of J. V. Gotsche, resigned. 

Albert D. Rusch, Crandon, Wis., in place 
of W. F. Netzel, resigned. 

Roy L. Fergot, Edgar, Wis., in place of 
F. J. Shortner, retired. 

Merlin H. Jacobson, Galesville, Wis., in 
place of R. G. Docken, transferred, 


WYOMING 


Harry B. Spargur, Osage, Wyo., in place of 
F. L. Hunter, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 4, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. George Martin Bean, chaplain, 
United States Military Academy, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Lord God Almighty, giver of grace 
and wisdom, we commend to Thee all 
those who are engaged in the Govern- 
ment of this Nation, especially the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Speak- 
er of this House. 

Grant to them clean hands, pure 
hearts, and unfailing devotion to the 
cause of righteousness. 

To Thee, merciful Lord, we commend 
their work and pray that it may be 
such as will promote Thy work in our 
midst. 

Grant to them at this time special 
gifts of wisdom and understanding, of 
counsel and strength, that upholding 
what is right and following what is true, 
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they may obey Thy holy will and ful- 
fill Thy divine purpose. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 28, 1957, was read 
and approved. 


ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE OF CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the anniversary of some 18 Members 
who were elected to this body before the 
adoption of the 20th amendment to the 
Constitution in February of 1933. It is 
also the anniversary date of the first full 
term of service of four other distin- 
gushed Members of this body. 

It is interesting to note that of the 22 
Members of the House at the present 
time who were elected prior to the adop- 
tion of the 20th amendment, 11 sit on 
the Democratic side and 11 on the Re- 
publican side. 

It was 44 years ago today, March 4, 
1913, that our beloved Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. RAYBURN, began 
a long and distinguished career in this 
body. Mr. RAYBURN not only has served 
as Speaker longer than any other man 
in the history of our country, but he has 
served as a Member of the House longer 
than any other man sitting among us 
today. 

The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Vinson, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, who 
took his seat in the House on November 
3, 1914, now ranks second only to the 
Speaker in term of service. 

Our distinguished and beloved major- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. McCormack, became a 
Member of the House on November 6, 
1928, and began the first term of his 
outstanding service on November 4, 1929. 

In addition to the distinguished gen- 
tlemen I have already named, Democrats 
who today are observing their anniver- 
saries of service in the House are the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Cannon, 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who came here March 4, 1923; 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
CELLER, chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, who also came here March 
4, 1923; the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Cooper, the chairman of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means, who 
came here March 4, 1929; the gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. PATMAN, who came 
March 4, 1929; the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. SMITH, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, who came March 4, 
1931; and the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. SPENCE, chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, who also 
came March 4, 1931; the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Mr. COLMER, who came 
March 4, 1933; and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. WALTER, who took his 
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oath as a Member of the House on March 
4, 1933. 

In addition to these 11 Democrats who 
were elected to the 73d and preceding 
Congresses prior to the change in the 
Constitution, two other outstanding 
Members of this body joined it before 
the end of the 73d Congress. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Brown, came here on July 5, 1933, and 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
Cooter, the brilliant chairman of my 
own Committee on Agriculture, became 
a Member of the House on July 7, 1934. 

The list of Republicans who came here 
prior to the adoption of the 20th amend- 
ment is also very impressive. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, the distin- 
guished and beloved minority leader and 
former Speaker of the House, Mr. Mar- 
TIN, became a Member of the House 
March 4, 1925. The dean on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle, the former chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. REED, came here March 4, 
1919. The gentleman from Tennesseee, 
Mr. Reece, first came here March 4, 
1921. The gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Taser, former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, came here 
March 4, 1923. The gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. JENKINS, and the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Mr. ANDRESEN, ranking 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, came here March 4, 1925. The dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Rocers, former chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
came June 30, 1925. The gentleman 
from New Jersey, Mr. WOLVERTON, 
former chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, came 
March 4, 1927. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH; came 
here on November 6, 1928. The gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Hess, first came 
here on March 4, 1929. The gentleman 
from IHinois, Mr. ALLEN, former chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, came 
here March 4, 1933. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of the 
House knows that without- this illustrious 
group this would not be the great legis- 
Jative body that it is. This rollcall of 
these veterans of the House is a rollcall 
indeed of our most prominent and dis- 
tinguished colleagues. All of these 
Members are to be congratulated for 
their long and great service to this House 
and to the people of this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, all the 
Members named by the gentleman from 
Okiahoma have served with honor and 
distinction and I wish them all a happy 
anniversary. I hope I may be pardoned 
to mention one in particular, however, 
because it fell to my happy lot to be on 
two committees with him. I refer to 
FRANCIS WALTER, Of Pennsylvania, who 
has served in this body for 25 years. 

A quarter of a century is a long time, 
especially when these years have been 
erowded with such fruitful and benefi- 
cial service. 

We all know about Mr. WaALTER’s devo- 
tion to duty and effectiveness. He is 
forthright and plain spoken. He plays 
the game fair and never lets a friend 
down. It has been my proud privilege 
to have served with him on the House 
Committee on the Judiciary during the 
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past 9 years, and on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities dur- 
ing the last few years. His counsel and 
advice to me during all of this time 
have been a source of inspiration and 
I am proud to call him my friend. 

His qualities of leadership have 
earned him the respect and admiration 
of all the Members of this body on both 
sides of the aisle. And his own party 
made him chairman of the Democratic 
caucus. 

It would take too long to enumerate 
the extensive list of legislative matters 
that bear his name. I should point out, 
however, that as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality, he is the unquestioned living au- 
thority on the entire field of naturaliza- 
tion and immigration problems. He was 
one of the chief architects of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, and the Mc- 
Carran-Walter bill, in my personal opin- 
ion, is a monument to his genius. 

And finally, his conduct of the affairs 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, as its chairman, typifies 
his intense love of country and patriot- 
ism. 

Good luck and God bless you. 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECorRD concerning the distinguished 
dean of our delegation, the Honorable 
FRANCIS WALTER. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the 25th anniversary of 
the entrance into this body of a very dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvanian, the Honor- 
able Francis E. WALTER, the dean of the 
Pennsylvania delegation. Mr. WALTER 
came to this Chamber a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

His career has been marked by a high 
degree of intelligence and statesmanship. 
I, along with other members of this great 
body, pay tribute to him today and wish 
him many more years of valuable service 
to this Nation. 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Mississippi 
delegation may be permitted to extend 
their remarks at this point in the REcorD 
concerning the distinguished dean of our 
delegation, Hon. WILLIAM M. COLMER. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 

ago today, the distinguished dean of the 
Mississippi delegation, Hon. WILLIAM M. 
CoLMER, was first sworn into service in 
the House of Representatives. 
_ We, in his delegation, are proud to re- 
call this fact to the membership of the 
House. BILL COLMER came to this body 
having already earned the respect and 
admiration of the people of Mississippi 
for his service in public office. 
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Mr. Speaker, when BILL COLMER was 
first sworn into service here, 25 years 
ago, the people of his district and of the 
State of Mississippi were certain he was 
worthy of their trust. They knew him 
to be a man of honor, a man of high 
principle, and real ability; a student of 
government, a worthy advocate for good 
government. 

Time has proven how right his home 
people were in selecting BILL COLMER as 
their Representative in Congress. Time 
has proven that BILL COLMER was, and is, 
worthy of the high place he enjoys 
among the outstanding Members of this 
body. He has been a worthy advocate 
for his side of every issue. 

A strong antagonist against those to 
which he was opposed, but through his 
entire service he has always been a gen- 
tleman, worthy of the high regard ail 
Members of this body have for him. 

We, of his home State, are pleased to 
honor WILLIAM M. COLMER today. We 
know he has reflected and today does re- 
flect credit to his family, to his State, and 
to his Nation. He sets a fine example 
for those of us who serve with him, for 
we know, whatever the situation we face 
today, it is better because of BILL 
COLMER’S outstanding service in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, all the 
Members of this body love and respect 
W. M. “BILL” COLMER. All know him to 
be an outstanding Member of this body. 

Now an outstanding member of the 
Rules Committee of the House, Bill has 
rendered real service to his district and 
his State. Throughout his service, he 
has always been found on the firing line 
for good government, for high principle, 
and yet always his fight has been on a 
high plane, which has gained for him the 
respect of all. 

I am pleased to join with his colleagues 
today in congratulating Bill for his long 
service, which we have every hope to 
believe will continue for many years to 
come. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the beginning of BILL CoLMER’s 25th 
year in the Congress is well worth the 
attention of all of us here today. AH of 
Mississippi is proud of his many contri- 
butions to the legislative scene in the 
eventful 24 years which have preceded 
us, and we are especially proud of the 
national leadership which he provides 
today. 

When the history of the critical decade 
following World War II is written, I þe- 
lieve it will be evident that one of the 
major forces in shaping the strong con- 
gressional opinion to resist Communist 
aggression was the report of the House 
of Representatives Postwar Policy Com- 
mittee. Mr. CoLMER was the chairman 
and guiding spirit of this vitally impor- 
tant committee. Since that time, he has 
been a major influence in helping to de- 
termine congressional policy in this field. 

No man in the House of Representa- 
tives has a better record for effective 
leadership in the fight for greater econ- 
omy in government and resistance to 
wasteful spending. 

Today BILL COLMER is a leader among 
those forces in the Congress which are 
striving to prevent further encroach- 
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ments upon the rights of our States and 
our individual citizens, even though these 
attempts are being made in the name of 
civil rights. If the tide is ever turned 
in the fight to prevent these new in- 
fringements upon individual rights, BILL 
CoLMER will deserve the highest credit 
for his role in awakening both the Con- 
gress and the American people to the 
dangers involved. 

WILLIAM MEYERS COLMER has served 
our country, our State, and his district 
with great distinction for 24 years. I 
hope that we will have the benefits of 
his leadership for many years still to 
come, as well as the pleasure of associa- 
tion in common endeavors. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join my col- 
leagues from Mississippi in giving de- 
served tribute to Hon. WILLIAM MEYERS 
COLMER on this, the 25th anniversary of 
his service in this body. 

Many distinguished Mississippians 
have rendered notable service in this 
body down through the years, but none 
has served with greater distinction or 
devotion to duty than BILL COLMER. A 
man of unimpeachable integrity and raw 
political courage, with a happy faculty 
of being able to gain and hold friend- 
ships, BILL COLMER has long since won 
the love and respect of the Congress and 
the Nation. He wields a tremendous in- 
fluence in this body, and his work in the 
interest of good government and high 
constitutional principles will long be 
remembered among students of govern- 
ment everywhere. 

BILL COLMER has already earned for 
himself a distinguished place in the his- 
tory of the State of Mississippi and the 
United States, and we hope that America 
may enjoy his services for many years to 
come. 

We extend heartiest congratulations to 
our colleague, BILL COLMER, and wish for 
him God’s richest blessings as he con- 
tinues to serve our people and Nation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deepest sincerity that I join in hon- 
oring my good friend and distinguished 
colleague, BILL COLMER, dean of Missis- 
sippi’s congressional delegation, on his 
completion of 25 years in this august 
body. Iknow of no other man for whom 
I have a higher regard or whom I hold 
in higher esteem. The outstanding con- 
tribution which he has made to his dis- 
trict, to the State of Mississippi, and 
more particularly to the Nation was ap- 
propriately recognized by the American 
Good Government Society when he was 
chosen for one of its two 1957 Good Gov- 
ernment Awards He is a great states- 
man of whom we all have every reason 
to be proud. 


GRAIN DISEASE RESEARCH 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, many farmers in the State of 
Montana as well as other States, during 
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the past several years have suffered 
heavy damage from infestation of wheat 
rust and diseases harmful to other 
grains. No one State or region has the 
necessary funds to carry on an adequate 
program of disease control and grain 
plant research on the present Federal 
and State appropriations. Because of 
this, the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana by joint resolution has memorial- 
ized Congress, asking it to recognize the 
importance of continuous and adequate 
plant disease control and research, par- 
ticularly as to grains, by necessary in- 
creases to the present appropriation of 
funds for such purposes. During years 
of apparent bumper crops, through ade- 
quate rain and warmth, there always is 
posed the threat of rust. Even though 
new types of so-called rust-resistant 
wheat are being made available, they 
constantly are subject to new strains and 
types of disease. Particularly disturb- 
ing is the problem of barley mosaic, 
which apparently is a virus-type disease 
which in some ways might be likened to 
the common cold. In the case of barley, 
however, this virus is not readily appar- 
ent until harvesttime. Often, a farmer 
might think he has a nice looking big 
stand of barley, but at harvesttime there 
is no grain in the head. Of course, the 
ultimate goal of all our research should 
be the production of grain having the 
most desirable milling qualities. These 
are some of the reasons we urge funds 
for additional research in this field. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentieman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary may sit 
all this week while the House is engaged 
in general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been getting a great deal of informa- 
tion regarding the Hoxsey cancer treat- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD in which I make a statement on 
the status of this problem. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMERCIAL FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the commercial fishing indus- 
try, I am introducing an amendment 
today to Public Law 680, 83d Congress, 
an act to protect the rights of vessels 
of the United States on the high seas 
and in territorial waters of foreign coun- 
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tries. That act, passed by the Congres3 
in 1954, places responsibility on the Sec- 
retary of State to take prompt and ap- 
propriate action in behalf of any private 
vessel of the United States and its crew 
whenever such vessel is seized by a for- 
eign country on the basis of rights or 
claims in territorial waters or the high 
seas which are not recognized by the 
United States. Existing law provides 
that if a fine must be paid in order to 
secure the prompt release of the vessel 
and its crew, the Government shall re- 
imburse the owners in the amount of the 
fine. 

This law was originally proposed after 
a number of Central and South American 
governments asserted claims to terri- 
torial jurisdiction on the high seas to 
limits not recognized by the United 
States. . Several serious instances have 
occurred where American fish vessels 
operating well beyond the 3 miles from a 
foreign shore have been seized by for- 
eign governments, their catch confis- 
cated or allowed to spoil, and their crews 
fined as imprisoned, or both. 

The situation has been most difficult 
in the Gulf of Mexico where, during the 
past several years, American shrimp 
boats have been seized by the Mexican 
Government on the basis of extreme 
claims as to the seaward boundaries of 
her territorial waters. 
have occurred in the Pacific Ocean, off 
the west coast of South America, where 
claims of sovereignty extend as far as 
200 miles from the coastline. I regret to 
say that these disputes exist. 

Right now there is pending before this 
House a private bill to reimburse boat- 
owners not only for fines, but for addi- 
tional losses resulting from seizures by 
the Mexican Government. 

It is my belief that the whole subject 
merits reexamination to determine 
whether existing legislation is sufficient 
to protect fishermen and other Ameri- 
cans in their rights on the high seas. 
The bill being introduced would extend 
the obligation of the Government to re- 
imburse owners and crews, not only for 
fines paid, but for all expenses incurred 
by reason of a seizure, where the seizure 
took place beyond limits recognized by 
the United States. 

It is my hope that in the hearing that 
will be scheduled on the bill, all parties 
concerned will fully and freely express 
their views so that we can do justice 
to our citizens who follow their lawful 
pursuits on the high seas. 


LIMITING FEDERAL SPENDING 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I recall the 
strong sense of admiration I felt from the 
Republican side of the aisle for certain 
Democratic Members of this House in 
the 83d Congress. This was for certain 
Democrats who consistently supported 
the Republican effort which resulted in 
a $10 billion reduction in appropriations 
below the so-called Truman budget. 


Other instances - 
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Now there is a strong determination 
on the Republican side of the aisle to co- 
operate with the Democratic majority in 
Congress in any attempt to reduce the 
Eisenhower budget. Certain Republi- 
can Members are expressing their sup- 
port for a reduction by jointly signing a 
letter to the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee. This letter states the Members 
signing support the objective of House 
Resolution 170, which would set an over- 
all limitation of $65 billion on Federal 
spending in fiscal 1958, and apply any 
revenue above this figure equally to debt 
reduction and a cut in taxes. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I have a spe- 
cial order for this afternoon for 90 min- 
utes. Iask unanimous consent that that 
be vacated and that I may address the 
House on Thursday next for 90 minutes, 
following the legislative business of the 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGES CAN HELP 
SOLVE PROBLEMS OF HIGHER ED- 
UCATION 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges meets in annual convention in Salt 
Lake City. This national meeting is of 
vital interest to Members of Congress 
because— 

First. A tidal wave of youth will reach 
college before provision is made for them 
unless the Nation works at full speed 
‘ahead on its planning and preparations. 

Second. Dr. Elvis Stahr, executive 
secretary of President Eisenhower’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, will be one of the featured 
speakers. 

Third. His committee has already is- 
sued a preliminary report in which it 
asks Congress to appropriate $2,500,000 
to the States for formulating a compre- 
hensive program of higher education. 

intend to introduce a bill later on to 
carry out this recommendation. 

Fourth. The findings of the conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges are also significant to us 
because the President’s Committee 
points to the junior college as one of 
the most important and economical ways 
to solve the difficult college problem. 

Utah is honored to be host to this great 
organization, 600 colleges strong, and ex- 
tends congratulations to its president, 
James M. Ewing; its executive secretary, 
Jesse B. Bogue; its other officers, direc- 
tors, and membership. 

Much interest is centered around the 
Salt Lake City convention because our 
country turns to the junior—commu- 
nity—college to accommodate a sizable 
portion of the influx of students soon to 
reach college. 
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It is none too early now for Members of 
Congress to formulate plans to take care 
of the incoming college population. 
Even if we start now, I fear it might be a 
case of too little and too late as it appears 
to be with regard to aid for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

The situation brings to my mind the 
fable of “The Fox and the Wild Boar,’ 
in which the fox came upon the wild boar 
sharpening his teeth on a rock. “What 
are you doing that for?” asked the fox. 
“Because when the hounds are after me 
it’s too late,” said the wild boar. 

The tidal wave of students is now þe- 
ginning to flood the high schools and 
will soon reach our colleges. Twice as 
many youth will graduate from high 
School in 1969 as did this past year. This 
assures us that by 1970 there will be twice 
as many people attending school on the 
college level. If building construction 
progresses at its present rate of $750 mil- 
lion every year until 1970, there will be 
room for only 4.3 million of the 6 million 
applying for admission. 

What then are we going to do about it? 
President Eisenhower has already made 
a beginning by appointing a Presidential 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. Its executive secretary, 
Dr. Elvis Stahr, will be one of the featured 
speakers af the Salt Lake City conven- 
tion this week. Last November the Com- 


mittee released a preliminary report. It- 


recommends at the outset that Congress 
appropriate $214 million to be distributed 
among the States to encourage and assist 
every State to develop a State program 
designed to meet its college problems. 
The first thing that Congress can do 
about it is to appropriate this money. 

The President’s Committee takes the 
position that equality of educational op- 
portunity beyond the high school is the 
goal to be reached and that four impor- 
tant developments are necessary before 
institutions of high learning are able to 
achieve that goal. These developments 
are: 

Quantity: There must be a sufficient 
number of institutions and faculty per- 
sons to provide for all qualified students. 

Quality: The quality of opportunity 
offered must be good. 

Variety: There must be a variety of 
educational institutions under a diversity 
of auspices to offer many choices to indi- 
viduals of various abilities and talents 
who differ in interests, aspirations, and 
beliefs 

Accessibility: There must be facilities 
for education which are accessible to all 
students if equality of opportunity is 
truly to be realized. 

Now. how can these goals of quantity, 
quality, variety, and accessibility be real- 
ized? 

More than 20 years’ experience as an 
administrator in a junior college has sat- 
isfied me that at least part of the answer 
may be found in an expanded junior col- 
lege movement. In fact, the Truman 
Commission on Higher Education, of 
which I was a member, stated boldly that 
the bulk of the increased college enroll- 
ment during the next decade should be 
absorbed by the community—junior— 
college. 
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The junior college is usually a 2-year 
local institution—community or re- 
gional—catering to a wide diversity of 
student population. It has an extremely 
practical bent. It goes into all of the 
homes of all of the people who do all of 
the work of the community and helps 
them to do their work better and live 
more happily in those homes. Its 
mother is the high school and its father 
is the university. The father wants 
junior to walk in his footsteps but junior 
is already making some significant foot- 
steps of his own. For example, junior 
is less bound by tradition, less regi- 
mented by standard university curricu- 
lar requirements and far more free to do 
those things most needed to meet the 
needs of his own students and the needs 
of his own community. 

The junior college takes the position 
that there is nothing sacred about the 
word “four,” so fixed by senior institu- 
tions as the minimum number of years 
required for a bachelor’s degree. It 
points out that there are many skilled 
and semiprofessional occupations for 
which youth or adults might prepare in 
1 or 2 years. Consequently the junior 
college gives a certificate of completion 
to students finishing a 2-year terminal 
curriculum and a title of associate of 
arts or associate of sciences for students 
transferring into the university upon 
completion of the first 2 years of the 
traditional university program. 

Those completing the terminal—non- 
transfer—program are encouraged to 
pursue adult classes in night school. 
Approximately 55 percent of the junior 
college graduates are graduated from 
the terminal programs and go into in- 
dustry or into semiprofessional work 
while 45 percent transfer into the junior 
year of the university. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IS SENSITIVE TO 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 

The junior college has an adaptive 
mechanism within the structure of its 
organization which makes its program 
extremely sensitive to community needs. 
In setting up a terminal vocational pro- 
gram it usually takes steps as follows: 
first, it makes an occupational survey to 
determine positions available in the par- 
ticular occupation being considered; 
second, it organizes an advisory commit- 
tee of people engaged in the occupation; 
third, it develops the course of study with 
the help of the advisory committee; 
fourth, it installs the program; fifth, it 
places the graduates upon completion of 
their school program; and sixth, it su- 
pervises and assists those graduates to 
succeed on the job. 

Now let me give you three illustrations 
out of my own experience to show the 
adaptability of a local college which is 
free, as far as its terminal program is 
concerned, from the uniformity and 
regimentation of the university stand- 
ards. 

During the darkest days of the de- 
pression when the Weber Junior College 
graduates could not find work, the occu- 
pational survey of the Ogden, Utah, area 
showed that the 3 railroads centering 
at Ogden could use 25 station agents. 
While hundreds of men applied, no quali- 
fied men were available. Weber Junior 
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College organized an advisory committee 
of 3 union station agents and 2 railroad 
administrators, set up a course for sta- 
tion agents, hired the best agent the rail- 
roads had as a teacher, and in 12 months 
turned out 25 good operators, all of whom 
the committee placed in positions. Such 
a course would not be eligible for credit 
or be considered academically respect- 
able by a university. 

Four years ago our survey showed that 
the hospitals in the Ogden area were 
short of nurses because the 3- and 4-year 
programs of the university were not 
turning out nurses fast enough. We 
formed an advisory committee consist- 
ing of the president of the county medi- 
cal association, the head nurses of our 
two hospitals, the director of nursing 
at the State university, the State presi- 
dent of the nursing organization, and the 
State supervisor of nursing registration. 

The committee heard of the nursing 
education research at Columbia Univer- 
sity—encouraged by our esteemed Con- 
gressman Frances P. Bottron—which 
revealed that by placing the nursing pro- 
gram under the college itself and by 
using the hospitals as a training labora- 
tory, nurses could qualify for registra- 
tion in 2 years instead of a minimum of 
3 or 4 years. Furthermore, it was 
pointed out that by permitting the girls 
to live at home instead of living in the 
nursing home at the hospitals, the hos- 
pitals would be freed of the expense of 
the nursing home, could use it for other 
purposes, and the girls’ school life would 
be far more attractive. 

We announced and offered the 2-year 
nursing program. Immediately we had 
more applicants than student stations 
because living at the nursing home 
proved to be the chief barrier to girls 
entering nursing. Fully a year’s time 
was saved by eliminating routine hos- 
pital services which the hospitals re- 
quired the girls to perform long after 
the educational values of these services 
had passed. All of the first 2-year grad- 
uates except one passed the State ex- 
amination last year and I am told 
ranked as high as the nurses with 3 
years’ training in the old program. 

One of the features of the American 
Association of Junior College Convention 
now in session at Salt Lake City is a 
trip to Ogden so the administrators can 
see the Weber Junior College 2-year 
nursing program firsthand and appraise 
its outcomes. 

Wealth is created by money, materials, 
and men, but the greatest of these is 
men. The dispersal of industry legisla- 
tion passed by Congress last summer 
holds out great promise to communities 
under 200,000 population if conditions 
are right. One requirement is a high- 
class competent labor force. The proven 
ability of Weber Junior College to turn 
out good technicians was one of the im- 
portant considerations leading recently 
to the selection of Ogden as the site of 
the large Marquardt Ram jet-engine 
plant. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE COMMITTEE’S 
TEST OF VARIETY 

This 2-year school caters to a widely 
diversified school population. Students 
who want to go on to a 4-year degree can 
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find the standard first 2 years at the 
junior college and then transfer to the 
university. Those desiring a trade or 
semiprofessional preparation can com- 
plete a well-rounded 2-year course con- 
sisting of both vocational and general 
education which is more broadening and 
far richer in social and civic values than 
the narrower work of a strictly trade or 
area vocational school. And those who 
want a more narrow intensively voca- 
tional program of shorter duration can 
find that as well and in a better setting. 

The junior college caters to people of 
all ages. Its adult and night school pro- 
gram is meeting with unusual success. 

The junior college is also adapted to 
varying capacities and abilities. It takes 
an intelligence quotient of about 115 to 
gets a C or passing grade in the uni- 
versities. Two-thirds of our youth have 
not an intelligence quotient that high, 
yet a large percentage can find their 
niche in the variety of offerings of the 
junior college. Only about one-third 
can complete a 4-year program at the 
university while more than one-half can 
complete a 2-year program at either the 
junior or senior institution. This is one 
of the reasons why one-half of the stu- 
dents in the senior colleges discontinue 
their work on or before the end of the 
sophomore year. 

The junior college is admirably 
adapted to help the student discover his 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities. Many 
students are what President Arthur 
Adams, of the American Council on Edu- 
cation calls late bloomers. 


It strikes me— 


He says— 
that identifying them (the late bloomers) 
and encouraging them is a major task of 
the junior college. 


Many of our most outstanding scholars 
are discovered in the terminal programs 
of the junior colleges, and encouraged. to 
go on into the senior schools. These 
valuable young people might otherwise 
never have been discovered. 

The smaller. school of the junior 
college variety can give better indi- 
vidualized instruction than the huge 
university. Our industrial age is so ac- 
customed to the goals of speed, mass pro- 
duction and uniformity of product that 
it tends to impose those goals on the col- 
lege to the detriment of the individual 
enrolled. The school should resemble a 
clinic, where each patient is treated in 
accordance with his own needs, more 
than it should resemble a huge factory. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS WELL THE COM- 

MITTEE’S TEST OF QUALITY 


Several. rather reliable followup 
studies have been made of the success of 
junior college transfer students at the 
university. 

Grace V. Bird, associate director, re- 
lations with schools at University of 
California, arrived at the following con- 
clusion: 

Junior college transfers make records ap- 
proximately the same as those made ‘by 
transfers from 4-year colleges and by native 
students. There is clear evidence that junior 
colleges are salvaging a large number of stu- 
dents for success in advanced studies who 
would otherwise have missed them entirely. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE COMMITTEE’S 
TEST OF ACCESSIBILITY 

The community college makes college 
available to more people. Coleman 
Griffith, in his book The Junior College 
in Illinois, found that only 19.7 percent 
of high-school graduates went on to col- 
lege when there was no free junior col- 
lege in their community as against 53.5 
percent when a junior college was pres- 
ent. In the latter case, also, 46.7 per- 
cent of the graduates of lower economic 
status were found to be attending the 
junior college. 

George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, has stated that the American work- 
er could not afford in many cases to send 
a child on for 4 years of education, but 
a 2-year program could be afforded. 

The Truman Commission found that 
the financial barrier was the greatest 
barrier in the way of equal education 
opportunity to all American youth and 
that the costs to the student are going 
up rapidly. The Commission refers to 
a study of 1 State which shows that only 
1 out of 3 of the highest 10 percent of 
the high-school graduates ever entered 
college. . 

W. Hugh Stickler made one of the most 
reliable studies of comparative student 
costs in public senior colleges, private 
senior colleges, public junior colleges, 
and private junior colleges. In these 
costs he included tuition, fees, room rent, 
board, books, supplies, clothing, trans- 
portation, and miscellaneous expenses. 
His results are as follows: 


Cost per 

year 
Public senior colleges_.-.____--__. ~- $1,304 
Private senior colleges... i. 1, 531 
Private junior colleges- -=--> 1,062 
Public junior colleges._.-___-.---__-- 735 


It costs the student nearly twice as 
much each year to attend school at a 
public senior college as it does a public 
junior college. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE TEST OF 
QUANTITY AND ECONOMY 


The junior college is more economical. 
Senator CLIFFORD Case of New Jersey, 
who, incidentally, is an alumnus and 
trustee of Rutgers University, in a recent 
news release describing the advantages 
of the community college, stated: 

Clearly, the community-college plan pro- 
duces the most for the tax dollar. It avoids 
the expensive costs of building dormitories 
and of long-distance transportation. It 
gives the student a chance to live at home, 
to find part-time work among his friends 
and neighbors, and perhaps to combine edu- 
cation and work. 


It is to be hoped that the States will, 
in their planning with the $214 million— 
which I hope our legislation in Congress 
will give them—give careful study toward 
establishing a coordinated system of 
public education beyond the high school 
which will include the junior college as 
an integral part of that public-school 
system and give this segment its fair 
share of dignity, emphasis, and financial 
support. Not long ago the completion 
of the eighth grade constituted in peo- 
ple’s minds the end of public-school edu- 
cation. The goal was then raised to the 
completion of high school. And now 
nothing short of the completion of the 
junior college is the goal. 
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REDUCING THE BUDGET 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems as though there is a revolt against 
the President’s budget from the Repub- 
lican side. I am not sure that that 
is not a good thing. I think the budget 
is a little revolting, myself. 

I tried to help some of the Republicans 
the other day to point out a way to save 
$200 million by cutting the funds to re- 
habilitate the Arab dictators, but you 
Republicans did not see fit to go along. 

I will try to point out some other piaces 
from time to time, and I hope that it 
is not just for home consumption that 
you say you want to cut the budget, but 
that you will show some initiative in 
that direction. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY: OF THE CITY OF 
CHICAGO 


Mr. HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a happy anniversary day. It had 
not been my intention to take the time 
of the House, even on the occasion of 
the birthday of the city of my home and 
of my heart as that, I thought, was of 
too personal a nature. But the door- 
keeper, Mr. William M. Miller, better 
known to an applausing and admiring 
world as “Fishbait,”’. asked me if I was 
not going to make some mention of an 
anniversary that all the Nation, and 
lands far away, were observing because 
the fame of Chicago has extended all 
over the universe as the miracle city 
of the ages, the best spot that ever has 
been given man on this earth to live. 
The doorkeeper, coming from a State 
far removed from Illinois, but feeling 
the magic of its glory, thought certainly 
the 120th birthday of the great city of 
Chicago should be commented on here, 
and so I am making mention of it, also 
I might add, for the sake of truth, at the 
suggestion of a man we all love in Chi- 
cago, sO very much so, that everyone 
in our city calls him “Mr. Chicago,” the 
beloved dean of the Democratic Illinois 
delegation, the Honorable Tuomas J. 
O'BRIEN. I am sure my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle soon will join 
again in paying tribute to the beloved 
“Mr. Chicago” by voting for the Lake 
Michigan water diversion bill. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the subject 
on which I addressed the House earlier 
today all Members may extend their re- 
marks immediately following mine. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 


There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rains], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
may sit during general debate in the 
House the week of March 4 through 
March 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE 168TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. COUDERT] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is not the Consent 
Calendar in order at this time? 

The SPEAKER. Not before this rec- 
ognition. This was made the special or- 
der of business at this time. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks of Members who 
participate in this proceeding, all Mem- 
bers be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the birthday of this ancient and honor- 
able body. One hundred and sixty-eight 
years ago today the House of Repre- 
sentatives began life under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in New York 
City. The day before, New York City 
rang down the curtain on the old Gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confed- 
eration by a salute of 13 guns and rang 
up the curtain on the new Government 
the next morning by a salute of 11 guns. 
Members will recall that neither Rhode 
Island nor North Carolina were repre- 
sented in the early days of the first 
Congress. Similar celebrations ringing 
out the old and ringing in the new were 
held in the cities of the Nation. 

The fact that the House of Representa- 
tives had no quorum on March 4, 1789, 
and could merely adjourn to the follow- 
ing day did not diminish the en- 
thusiasm for the new Government. 
Young John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
wrote to St. George Tucker a few days 
later saying: 

The new Congress met the other day, but 
there was not a sufficient number to pro- 
ceed to business. However, there was as great 
a fuss made as if the world was to be an- 
nihilated. There was a speech in the papers 
as long as my arm, in which it was said that 
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the old constitution expired-in a blaze of 
eloquence, and that this Phoenix which had 
sprung from its ashes was to be productive of 
the greatest happiness, and a great deal more 
of such finery. 


A quorum of this House was not se- 
cured until April 1, 1789, just 4 weeks 
after its first meeting. 

It is not venturesome to say that, as an 
institution, the House of Representatives 
is the oldest popular representative body 
in existence, its nature having changed 
so little in nearly 134 centuries. 

All of us, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, can be proud of the heritage of this 
House. Necessarily, we are as proud of 
the men who established this Nation 
under the Constitution. 

I would recall to you that the cam- 
paign for the ratification of that Con- 
stitution was in many instances as bitter 
as many political campaigns today. 
Nevertheless, time heals all things. 

Both parties recognize George Wash- 
ington as the Father of our Country. 
Both parties sing the praises of Thomas 
Jefferson, and I am confident that before 
the end of 1957, the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Alexander Hamilton, both 
parties will praise his work. I have never 
been one to believe that Hamilton and 
Jefferson could not stand up in the same 
room. I have never felt that one had to 
be prostrate in order for the other to 
stand erect. I think that before the end 
of this Hamilton bicentennial year, many 
more of our fellow citizens will share this 
view. E 

The 83d Congress established a Com- 
mission to prepare plans and a program 
for signalizing the bicentennial of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Besides myself, the 
members on the part of the House are 
Mr. REECE, Mr. RODINO, and Mr. Rooney. 
The members on the part of the Senate 
are Senator BYRD, Senator HENNINGS, 
Senator IvEs, and Senator MUNDT. Sen- 
ator MunpT was named chairman of the 
Commission and I am honored to have 
been named vice chairman. 

With a small staff under the direction 
of J. Harvie Williams and a small ap- 
propriation, the Commission has ac- 
complished a number of remarkable 
things. For example, so far as we have 
been able to determine, two sovereign- 
ties have for the first time issued com- 
memorative stamps honoring the same 
man. The British postal authorities 
have issued a commemorative Hamilton 
stamp on the Island of Nevis where he 
was born and, of course, our own Post 
Office Department issued a Hamilton 
commemorative 3-cent stamp on Janu- 
ary 11, the first day of the bicentennial 
year. 

A fact which should be of some im- 
portance in this body where money bills 
must originate is that our postal author- 
ities estimate that at least a million 
Hamilton commemorative stamps will 
be sold to stamp collectors and that no 
postal service will be required for this 
revenue. Thus this additional revenue 
from the stamp collectors will be more 
than three times the funds sought from 
the Congress by the Commission. 

For the first time, as a result of the 
work of the Commission, a broad and 
representative selection of Hamilton’s 
writings are available in a single volume, 
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edited by Prof. Richard B.. Morris of 
Columbia University. The larger vol- 
ume published by Dial Press, under the 
title “Alexander Hamilton and the 
Founding of the Nation,” is priced at 
$7.50. A smaller version of this work, 
entitled “The Basic Ideas of Alexander 
Hamilton,” was published by Pocket 
Books, Inc., and is priced at only 35 
cents. Thus, for the first time, Hamil- 
ton is readily available to everyone. 

Another book in which the Commis- 
sion takes pride was written by Louis 
M. Hacker, historian and economist, and 
dean of the School of General Studies at 
Columbia University. This book, a bi- 
ography, which can be said to have been 
written for the political and business 
leaders of the Nation, is entitled ‘‘Alex- 
ander Hamilton in the American Tra- 
dition,” and was published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., priced at $4.75. 

Neither of the works I have mentioned 
include Hamilton’s great state papers in 
full. We are familiar with the titles of 
these papers: “First Report on the Pub- 
lic Credit,” “Report on a National Bank,” 
“Constitutionality of the Bank,” “Second 
Report on the Public Credit,” and “Re- 
port on Manufacturers.” 

Prior to 1934 these papers have been 
available only in libraries. In that year, 
Columbia University Press published a 
single volume entitled “Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s Papers on Public Credit, Com- 
merce and Finance,” edited by Samuel 
McKee, Jr. A new edition of this work, 
with an introduction by J. Harvie Wil- 
liams, is being published this month in 
paper covers and also in cloth bindings 
by Liberal Arts Press. 

One of the principal aims of the Com- 
mission was to bring about the private 
publication of a definitive edition of The 
Papers of Alexander Hamilton. The ex- 
isting works were published in the 1820’s 
and in the 1880’s, more than 75 years 
ago, and thus have long been out of 
print. We of the Commission are proud 
that Columbia University and Columbia 
University Press have undertaken with 
private funds to edit and publish this 
much needed work, which may run to 
15 volumes. Time, Inc., and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation have made grants 
totaling $200,000 toward this great 
project. 

Finally, the Commission has estab- 
lished a special committee, under the 
chairmanship of Fred C. Crawford, to 
raise some $400,000 of private funds for 
a program of Alexander Hamilton Com- 
memorative Scholarships for high school 
and college students. 

Mr.-Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], a member of the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
niversary of the institution of the Con- 
gress under the Constitution is a day of 
which the House of Representatives 
should annually take official notice. The 
great achievements of the United States 
were possible because of the spirit of 
our laws and the Congress, of which this 
House is the popular body, has- wielded 
the legislative power for 168 years. All 
of us in this House can wish ourselves 
many happy returns of the day. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was honored to have 
been appointed by you as a member, on 
the part of this House, of the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
COUDERT] is Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and both of us are members of 
its executive committee. 

He has mentioned several activities of 
the Commission, and I would like to add 
some others: 

In the main building of the Treasury, 
just across Executive Avenue east from 
the White House, is the Commission’s 
Alexander Hamilton exhibit. In this 
exhibit are a number of priceless his- 
torical items of Americana. Taking the 
last first, the Chase Manhattan Bank 
of New York, founded by Aaron Burr, 
has loaned the pistols which were owned 
by Hamilton’s brother-in-law, John C. 
Church, and were used in the fatal Burr- 
Hamilton duel. 

The art commission of the city of New 
York and Mayor Robert F. Wagner have 
loaned us from City Hall, New York, 
where it has hung since 1804, the famous 
painting by, John Trumbull, from which 
so many copies were made by the artist 
himself, one of which is reproduced on 
the $10 bill. 

Another splendid item is the Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of President Washington, 
which was owned by Hamilton and whose 
grandson presented it to the Lennox Li- 
brary, now a part of the New York Public 
Library. These are just a few of the 
things. 

The Library of Congress, the National 
Archives, the library of the State of New 
York, and the trustees of the Schuyler 
Mansion in Albany have all been gen- 
erous in their cooperation and their will- 
ingness to lend documents and memo- 
rabilia that could not be replaced. 

Among these documents are Hamil- 
ton’s First Report on the Public Credit 
and Second Report on the Public Credit, 
in which his policies for establishing the 
credit of the new Nation are clearly set 
forth. Also there is his Report on a Na- 
tional Bank, and his letter to Washing- 
ton asserting the constitutionality of the 
bank, in which he developed the doctrine 
of implied powers in the specified sphere 
of the Federal Government, a doctrine 
which has guided the Supreme Court of 
the United States since the great Chief 
Justice John Marshall. 

All Members of the House are invited 
and urged to visit this exhibit, which 
will remain open through Labor Day. 

Some of my fellow Democrats through- 
out the country who seem to believe that 
there was no common ground between 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamil- 
ton may wonder why some of us do not 
fully share that belief. There was much 
common ground between Jefferson and 
Hamilton, but it did not extend in all 
directions everywhere. They were po- 
litical opponents, just as Democrats and 
Republicans are political opponents 
today. 

Beyond this, however, when this House 
of Representatives first elected a Presi- 
dent of the United States, it was Thomas 
Jefferson who was in a tie in the electoral 
college with Aaron Burr. Hamilton 
threw his: infiuence in the Federalist 
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Party behind Thomas. Jefferson and 
brought about Jefferson’s election. 

At this critical point in the affairs of 
the young Republic, Hamilton wrote to 
Gouverneur Morris, saying: 

If there be a man in the world I ought to 
hate, it is Jefferson. With Burr I have al- 
ways been personally well, but the public 
good must be paramount to every private 
consideration. 


I think we Democrats cannot do less 
well by Hamilton than he did by 
Jefferson. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Rop1no], also a member of 
the Hamilton Commission. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today 
the 168th anniversary of the institution 
of the Congress of the United States un- 
der the Constitution, is a great moment 
in our history Itis therefore appropriate 
that we should pause to commemorate 
the occasion and pay tribute to the men 
whose wisdom, purpose and courage 
brought about our unique system of con- 
stitutional government. We Americans 
of all parties can take great pride as we 
look back upon the achievements of those 
men who created a new form of govern- 
ment for our Nation; and described it of- 
ficially on the reverse of the Great Seal 
of the United States in the Latin phrase, 
“Novus Ordo Seclarum”—“A New Order 
of the Ages.” 

As a member of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bicentennial Commission, it gives me 
particular pride to participate in com- 
memorating this anniversary, for all of us 
recognize the important and significant 
part Hamilton played in helping to bring 
about the convention at Philadelphia 
where our Constitution was written. It 
was Hamilton who, to gain support for 
ratification, wrote with Madison and 
some help from John Jay, the immortal 
Federalist Papers. These works have 
long been regarded by many political 
scholars, writers and students of govern- 
ment as among the finest papers on the 
Constitution and our Federal Govern- 
ment that have ever been written. And, 
may I add that we here in America are 
not alone in this belief. The Federalist 
Papers have been translated into many 
languages and have long been studied by 
the statesmen of many nations. ; 

In 1955, during his visit to this country, 
President Gronchi of Italy presented to 
the Library of Congress a copy of the first 
Italian translation of these papers which 
had recently been published. I believe Il 
Federalista will become must reading for 
every Italian statesman. So important a 
contribution to political philosophy does 
the Italian Government consider Hamil- 
ton’s works, that the Italian nation is 
joining with us in America to celebrate 
the bicentennial of Hamilton’s birth. An 
Alexander Hamilton committee has been 
established by the Italian Government 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Gaspare Ambrosini, a Justice of the 
“Corte Costituzionale,’ the Supreme 
Court of Italy. Justice Ambrosini, who 
also wrote the introduction to the Italian 
translation of the Federalist Papers, will 
direct the bicentennial ceremonies in 
Italy. 
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The close ties between Italy and the 
United States cannot help but be 
strengthened by the respect her states- 
men hold for Hamilton and his works: I 
am indeed proud that the old world of 
my forefathers is joining with us here 
in the New World of America to pay 
honor to Hamilton by celebrating this his 
bicentennial year. It is more than fit- 
ting, therefore, that we here today in 
commemorating the anniversary of the 
institution of the Congress in which we 
serve should also pay honor to Alexander 
Hamilton, whose unceasing and devoted 
efforts helped to bring about the conven- 
tion that wrote the Constitution—the 
man who was so much in the forefront of 
the battle for the ratification of that 
great work which has given the United 
States life and has made America the 
worldwide definition for liberty, justice 
and opportunity. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
serving the 168th anniversary of the in- 
stitution of the Congress of the United 
States, it is fitting that we recall the 
greatness of Alexander Hamilton. 
Working with George Washington, he 
shaped the destiny of the new country. 

We know how he worked for the estab- 
lishment of a Congress that would re- 
fiect the will of the people at all times, 
how he devoted his strength and his 
reputation as a statesman with other 
great men of his time so that this.Nation 
would emerge into the fulfillment of its 
destiny. 

Hamilton, I am sure, would approve of 
the Congress of the United States as we 
know it today. 

We have been attacked from many 
borders since the time of Hamilton. 
What we stand for on the parapet of 
freedom has been assailed by gun and 
bomb. Even worse, our freedom has 
undergone, and still does, a test that 
creeps from the dark pools of treason 
and sabotage. 

We have warded off defeat. But we 
have suffered scars that would, if he 
were alive, cause Hamilton to flinch in 
grief. 

Our people must, if we are to survive 
as we will, have faith and trust in the 
legislative body of this nation. 

We must, on this anniversary, renew 
our determination to reflect with bold- 
mess the wishes of our people. No 
prouder word exists in the language of 
cur Nation than that which is affixed to 
this body. 

We are the Congress of the United 
States. 

We are the pipeline of freedom be- 
tween our people and the world. 

We are the mirrors of the American 
mind. 

We are the conscience of mankind and 
the image of the common man in a cen- 
tury of freedom. 

Let no man walk from this hall today 
without a feeling of pride in his heart 
and mind. 

No other place in the world contains 
so many men and women of good will, 
so many men and women dedicated to 
peace and freedom and the good of man- 
kind. 
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The American people must never 
doubt this, nor must they ever fall for 
the slander and skepticism, from time 
to time, that assails the Congress as 
an institution. We must never forget 
Congress is the bulwark of a free coun- 
try. Those who viciously and mali- 
ciously attack the institution of Con- 
gress are no friends of freedom. 

Collectively we represent much more 
than the persuasion of one man, one 
group. We represent the people of our 
great country. All of it. Let us never 
forget that we do. 

The arm of history reaches far into 
the future. What we do here 168 years 
from now, yes, 1,068 years from now, 
will, if we keep secure the trust placed 
in our hands, shine as bright on the 
pages of history as the memory of the 
man and the institution we honor today. 

Alexander Hamilton was a working 
founder of the United States and con- 
sequently of the Congress. 

He earned his outstanding mark in 
American history for two great accom- 
plishments. First, no man did more 
than he to obtain the ratification of the 
Constitution by the States. Second, he 
was the father of the sound dollar, of 
an honorable financial policy, under 
which the American Government hon- 
ors its obligations. 

Hamilton had great influence in mold- 
ing the Constitution, serving as he did 
on the committee that actually wrote it. 

The document that these men pro- 
duced lives in history as the most per- 
fect form of Government ever devised. 
Its enduring principles are as applicable 
to modern life today, as they were 
at the time of its adoption, 168 years 
ago—a republican form of Government, 
with separation of powers:. legislative, 
executive and judicial—a strong Union 
which preserves at the same time a 
highly developed system of State self- 
government and true liberty for all. 

After the constitutional government 
went into operation, President Washing- 
ton made good use of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s genius and appointed him the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hamilton faced a situation of chaos. 
Debts of the Continental Congress and 
of the various States were unpaid. De- 
preciated paper currency was in circula- 
tion. The new Government lacked 
money and lacked credit. 

In a few short years, all this was 
changed, due to Hamilton’s plans which 
he put into operation. 

The debts of the old Congress were 
honored. The Central Government as- 
sumed the debts of the States. Arrange- 
ments were made to pay them. Sound 
money was minted. A system of Federal 
taxation was established. The Govern- 
ment’s credit became as good as gold. 
All the people benefited by having a 
sound money as a medium of exchange. 

Hamilton is an inspiration to us, not 
only for his accomplishments, but also 
for his character. 

The following example shows the kind 
of man'he was. In 1801, two candidates, 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, were 
tied for the Presidency with an equal 
number of electoral votes. Jefferson 
and Hamilton differed widely on political 
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issues during and after an extremely 
bitter political campaign. 

However, Hamilton was convinced of 
Jefferson’s personal integrity and abil- 
ity. He distrusted Burr’s intentions and 
character. Hamilton took the step that 
seemed right to him and which he be- 
lieved was best for the country. He 
threw his influence into the scales to 
bring about the election of Jefferson. 
Later Burr challenged Hamilton to a duel 
and killed him. 

Yes, Hamilton should be an inspiration 
to all Americans. 

He put patriotism above politics. His 
country came first to him, above all other 
considerations. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MARTIN], the distinguished 
minority leader, so well said Hamilton 
was one of the great contributors to the 
foundation of this great country, which 
we have the privilege of enjoying today. 

Sometimes an erroneous impression 
has gone out that Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son were always at loggerheads. On the 
contrary, they worked together in many 
respects. While there was naturally 
some divergence of opinion, the great 
Constitution itself under which we live 
was largely their handiwork. 

Hamilton was a courageous man, as 
the minority leader has pointed out. 
One of the great tragedies that befell the 
young Republic was when he, under ex- 
isting conventionalities at that time, ac- 
cepted the challenge of Burr to a duel. 
Again he did place the welfare of his 
country above his party, and thereby 
contributed much to the Constitution 
and to the adoption thereof. 

It will be recalled that in his State of 
New York Governor Clinton was a bitter 
foe of that document. In that New York 
Convention, I think it was 46 out of 65 
of the delegates to the New York Conven- 
tion were followers of Governor Clinton, 
but day after day Hamilton kept plug- 
ging away, leading the fight for the 
adoption of the Constitution in that 
great New York Convention, until finally 
his logic and perseverance prevailed. 
Had he not succeeded; had he not ex- 
hibited the tenacity and courage that 
was required, we possibly would not have 
had the benefit of that Constitution, had 
New York State turned it down. 

Mr. Speaker, as previously pointed out, 
this House of the Congress has been in 
existence 168 years today. In that time, 
the United States has grown from 4 mil- 
lion people to be a Nation of more than 
165 million souls. In that growth this 
House, as the popular body of the Con- 
gress, has played a major part. 

We can congratulate the Congress on 
this anniversary of its birth, honor the 
great men who have made it what it is, 
and pray that we, and those who come: 
after us, may be worthy of the public 
trust. 

This year, Mr. Speaker, by act of Con- 
gress we are commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton, certainly one of our greatest 
statesmen. To praise and exalt Hamil- 
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ton casts no reflection on the true worth 
of Thomas Jefferson. It is not neces- 
sary for the one to be down for the other 
to be up. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read a 
paragraph, written before most of us 
were born, appraising just one aspect of 
Alexander Hamilton. It is from the Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, volume V, 
March 1890, and was written by a pro- 
fessor of history at Amherst College, 
Ansel Daniel Morse. Professor Morse 
wrote: 

Any just estimate of Hamilton’s work must 
take into the account what he did for the 
education of the public. His usual method 
of seeking support was through appeals to 
the reason of thoughtful and patriotic citi- 
zens. In this his success was phenomenal. 
Friends and foes testified that in the quali- 
ties which enable a writer to convince, Ham- 
ilton was without a rival. In what he wrote 
there was rarely a trace of the partisan, never 
of the demagog. Much of his work was done 
while questions relating to the Constitution 
engaged the attention of the public. For 
the treatment of such themes he had a singu- 
lar aptitude. The extent of his writings is 
as remarkable as their solidarity. He wrote, 
often at considerable length, on every im- 
portant public question which arose during 
the Federalist period. The result was a col- 
lection of writings which embody the best 
political thought of the time. Indeed, con- 
sidering both range and quality, it is scarcely 
venturesome to say that Hamilton’s works 
exceed in value those of any other American 
statesman. 


Works of this value, Mr. Speaker, are 
precious in our American heritage. We 
can rejoice that establishment by the 
Congress of the Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial Commission brought forth the 
private funds for the monumental task 
of publishing the definitive edition of 
The Papers of Alexander Hamilton. 

Recently, Members of the Congress re- 
ceived from the Commission’s Chairman, 
Senator Munpt, the Pocket Library edi- 
tion of The Basic Ideas of Alexander 
Hamilton, edited‘ by Prof. Richard B. 
Morris, of Columbia University. It is 
worth all of the time it takes to read and 
study its 450 pages. 

In particular, I would mention one 
item that should be indelibly inscribed 
in the minds of all of us. It appears on 
the 19th page of the foreword. Hamil- 
ton, a 19-year-old artillery captain, had 
written in his company pay book this 
quotation from an oration of Demos- 
thenes: 

As a general marches at the head of his 
troops, so ought wise politicians, if I dare 
use the expression, to march at the head of 
affairs; insomuch that they ought not to 
wait the event, to know what measures to 
take; but the measures which they have 
taken ought to produce the event. 


Alexander Hamilton made that maxim 
his own and strove to live up to it. His 
foresighted policies helped to guide the 
first decade of the infant Nation. The 
results were appraised in 1821 when the 
Earl of Liverpool told the House of Lords 
“that America increased in wealth, in 
commerce, in arts—industry, in popula- 
tion, in strength, more rapidly than any 
nation ever before increased in the his- 
tory of the world.” 

Would to God that this Nation had 
policies designed to shape rather than 
to meet events. 
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Hamilton’s great state papers: the Re- . 


ports on the Public Credit, and his Re- 
port on a National Bank, and his Report 
on Manufacturers are important to every 
nation, young or old, especially his Re- 
ports on the Public Credit. These are 
“must reading” for every statesman. 

From them, “would-be statesmen” 
would learn, in the words of Dean 
Hacker, of Columbia, that: 

A nation, whether young or mature, can- 
not endure unless it deports itself with 
honor and faith. Its government must live 
within its means: scrupulously paying its 
obligations, providing sound revenues that 
can be counted on, but that will not dis- 
courage capital ventures, protecting prop- 
erty-rights whether they be of those of their 
own nationals or of foreigners, seeking to 
avoid the enticing claims of wide social re- 
form and reconstruction. By keeping its own 
house in order, a government can encour- 
age and protect private enterprisers as they 
save, risk and invest. 


I would point out in closing that there 
was no Marshall plan at the end of the 
War for American Independence, which 
was won. Nor was there any Marshall 
plan at the end of the War for Southern 
Independence, which was lost. Our 
whole foreign economic aid program 
should be reviewed in the light of our 
own experience and our own principles. 

If foreign nations wish to invite 
American capital to aid in their develop- 
ment, all they need to do is to protect 
the rights and property of their own na- 
tionals and of foreigners, and put their 
fiscal houses in order. Unless they do 
this, all the money we give them will go 
down the drain—if they do this, they 
will attract the necessary private capital 
and grow strong by their own efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Democrat myself, 
who subscribes to the Hamiltonian the- 
ory that the welfare of this Republic 
must always take precedence over party 
affiliation, Iam happy that on this occa- 
sion I can in my feeble way record my 
appreciation of this truly great Ameri- 
can, Alexander Hamilton. For verily, 
we Americans today are greatly indebted 
to him along with Jefferson and others 
of like mind for the high privilege of 
enjoying the benefits of their early patri- 
otic efforts to weld into our system the 
benefits of a free people, the envy of the 
rest of the world. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is well, 
and very profitable to all of us, to take 
this time to commemorate the establish- 
ment of the Congress of the United 
States and to remind ourselves what such 
men as Alexander Hamilton contributed 
to that which we all enjoy—freedom of 
thought, freedom of worship, and free- 
dom of speech. In this great country of 
ours it matters not what a man thinks, 
whom or how he worships, or what he 
says. Ours is the land of freedom under 
law with equal justice under the law. 

As Members of Congress we are privi- 
leged to make the law. We speak and 
act, not solely for ourselves, but we speak 
and act in the name of the people who 
decided to send us here. We are their 
voice. We are the voice of the people 
we represent. 
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In March 1789—168 years ago—the 
first Congress met in New York City. 
When it first assembled there were only 
21 Members present of the 91 elected 
from the 13 States: It was not until 
April, a month later, that a quorum was 
established to enable the Congress to 
transact business. But it must always be 
remembered that those elected to the 
First Congress did not have available to 
them the transportation facilities that, 
we who serve in this 85th Congress have 
available to us. There was not the air- 
plane and the railroad, or the automo- 
bile. There was only a horse. 

Then, as now, the Congress is a cross- 
section of the American people them- 
selves. Then, as now, the Congress was 
composed of men from all walks of life— 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, ministers, 
and soldiers. All them sought to do, 
what we here today strive to do—to 
translate into law that which will best 
serve the country as a whole and best 
meet the needs of the people we repre- 
sent. 

As our country has grown, so has the 
Congress that represents it. The First 
Congress had 91 members. Today the 
85th Congress has a membership of 531. 

I have often said, and I say it again, 
I am proud to be a Member of Congress. 
This is the greatest deliberative body in 
the world. This is where the people of 
the United States speak. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the different conditions exist- 
ing now as compared to that day, but I 
wonder if he would not agree with me 
that while transportation and many 
things have changed, yet the principles 
these gentlemen fought for and those 
sacred principles of right and freedom 
that were written into their doctrine 
which are now our doctrine, their handi- 
work, are the same today in this jet age 
as they were back in those horse and 
buggy days. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is right and I may say that 
he, as usual, anticipated what I was go- 
ing to say a little bit later. 

Mr. COLMER. Iam so sorry. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is all right. 

Today we are commemorating the an- 
niversary of the establishment of this 
great institution where we are privileged 
to serve. At the same time we are using 
this occasion to reflect upon the contri- 
bution of Alexander Hamilton to the 
founding of our system of government. 
His contribution is immeasurable, more 
than any of us, even in retrospect, can 
possibly realize. 

Hamilton has been labeled as a con- 
servative. In his day he was doubtless 
considered a radical. He advocated 
ideas for our new Government that were 
truly radical to the thinking of his time 
but doubtless would be conservative to 
ideas advocated in our time. 

Alexander Hamilton believed in change 
and in progress. He advocated changes 
that there may be progress. But he 
visualized change by evolution rather 
than by some kind of a legislative vol- 
canic eruption. In brief, his brand of 
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conservatism meant holding to proven 
principles and proven values and adapt- 
ing those principles to changing circum- 
stances. . 

“What is past is prologue.” “Study 
the past.” Those are words inscribed 
on the Archives Building that houses 
our historic documents as a Nation. The 
great men who have gone before us, such 
as Alexander Hamilton, and the many 
great who have served in this Congress, 
have shown us the way by which our 
country has become great and will con- 
tinue to be great. 

From the beginning, to this very day, 
many inspiring words of undying truths 
have been spoken in the halls of Con- 
gress. As I reflect on the history of the 
Congress, of those who have gone before 
us, I am filled with pride to be a Mem- 
ber and, at the same time, I feel a deep 
humility. 

The Congress of the United States is 
the voice of the people of the United 
States. What greater honor can there 
be than to speak, as we are privileged to 
speak, for the people we represent. No- 
where will we find a finer institution 
than the Congress, first established 163 
years ago. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, to my mind 
it is a fine tribute to itself that the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate of the United States are today com- 
memorating the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Alexander Hamilton. After 
a magnificent record as a young man in 
the Revolutionary War, and after being 
made a Member of the Congress which 
gathered together and promulgated the 
Constitution of the United States, he did 
his greatest work. This was the period 
of its formation. Alexander Hamilton 
and James Madison. bore the brunt of the 
arguments for the establishment of a 
constitution which recognized these basic 
principles: a legislative body composed 
of two Houses, one the Senate and the 
other the House of Representatives; the 
executive: the President and members 
of his Cabinet; and third, the judicial: 
the Supreme Court and the lower courts 
with jurisdiction of an original charac- 
ter. It was there that that situation was 
worked out. Ours is the only substantial 
government in the world where there is a 
legislative and an executive body exist- 
ing each for a definite time torun. It has 
all sorts of checks and balances designed 
to preserve the liberty of the American 
people. That it has lasted so long, that 
it has done so well for the people of the 
United States is, to my mind, the great- 
est tribute that could be paid Alexander 
Hamilton. 

In my opinion, nothing could be said to 
better advantage than that most of the 
changes that have been made have not 
produced as good results as the original 
draft. 

I am glad to see that this recognition is 
taking place today. Iam hopeful that in 
the days to come the people of the United 
States will be more inspired by the record 
that Alexander Hamilton made and the 
work that he did in establishing the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that it 
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will be preserved through the generations 
to come. That is the responsibility and 
the duty of each generation as we ap- 
proach the problems that we have to face. 
' Let us meet this responsibility and 
meet it well. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that the New York delegation in the 
House of Representatives should honor 
one of New York State’s great sons on 
the occasion of the bicentennial cele- 
bration of the year of his birth. As a 
citizen, soldier, statesman, and member 
of the legal profession, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, of New York, was one of our great- 
est Americans. 

The view has often been expressed 
that the life story of our Nation is best 
written and reflected in the lives of its 
great men. Thomas Carlyle once said: 

Universal history is at bottom the history 
of great men who have worked. 


The glorious history of our Nation and 
its present-day greatness is attributable 
in significant part to the preeminent 
American historical distinction achieved 
by Alexander Hamilton. The greatness 
achieved by his contemporaries is in part 
attributable to the constructive ability 
and patriotic greatness of Mr. Hamilton 
of New York. 

From the Island of Nevis in the West 
Indies in 1757 came into being a star that 
was to shine brightly in the political 
firmament and to cast light in the minds 
and hope in the souls of men. Tragically 
the mortal existence of that star came 
to an end on a dueling plain at Wee- 
hawken in 1804. As Alexander Hamil- 
ton did during his lifetime, the princi- 
ples and ideals for which he stood have 
well served his countrymen. 

Prior to the outbreak of the hostilities 
between the citizen army of the Colonies, 
fighting to achieve human liberty, and 
the professional army of George III. 
fighting to enforce tyranny, Hamilton 
was a persuasive spokesman and writer 
in the cause of the oppressed Colonies. 
As the rifle shot and cannon fire of the 
Revolution demanded the service of 
American youth, Hamilton moved from 
the area of political exhortation to the 
field of military service. With American 
independence won, Hamilton turned his 
career to the multiple pursuits of a pro- 
fession—as a lawyer; of a. legislator—as 
a member of the New York State Legis- 
lature and the Continental Congress; 
and of a statesman—as a genius, in a 
political theory, and as our Nation’s first 
Secretary of the Treasury. His life was 
dedicated to the creation of the ideals 
and the establishment of the institutions 
that are our present-day heritage as free 
Americans. 

Both as a legislator and as a Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton 
addressed himself to matters concerning 
public indebtedness and taxation. It is 
to that aspect of his distinguished career 
that I would devote my closing remarks 
on this occasion. 

To Alexander Hamilton must go the 
credit for founding the vital financial 
institutions of our Federal.Government 
that made the affiliation of States as a 
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Nation meaningful. He armed the Fed- 
eral Government with the fiscal integrity 
that enabled our- national progress. His 
wisdom and foresight provided for our 
political unity, our human progress, and 
our economic development. 

In July 1804, at Weehawken, on a grassy 
plot overlooking the Hudson. River and 
Manhattan Island, the living genius of 
this great American was lost to the Na- 
tion. It is fitting that as a token of 
lasting gratitude our Nation should re- 
new in 1957 our dedication to the honor 
of his memory and his ideals. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I come 
from an area of the country which liter- 
ally abounds in Hamiltonian tradition 
and lore. My home is in Paterson, N. J.; 
which was founded by Alexander Hamil- 
ton and named after William Paterson, 
one of the Founding Fathers. Hamilton 
came to Paterson, N. J., because of his 
attraction for Passaic Falls, a miniature 
Niagara in the Passaic River. Unlike 
many of his conferees of that day, Ham- 
ilton believed that our country was not 
going to remain just an agricultural land. 
He thought the day would come when 
our United: States of America would be, 
in fact, a great industrial empire, and he 
founded in my home city of Paterson, 
N. J., the Society of Useful Manufactures, 
that society having a tax-exempt charter 
from the State Legislature of New Jersey 
for almost 170 years. 

Hamilton was born on the island of 
Nevis in the British West Indies 200 
years ago. On January 11, 1957, with 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. [Mr. Gary] I stood on that British 
West Indies Islands paying tribute to the 
memory of one of our greatest. Founding. 
Fathers. We stood along side the hum- 
ble ruins of the stone home wherein 
Hamilton was born and oh I wished so 
many of my colleagues could have been 
with us on that eventful day if only to 
hear 100 native children, ranging in age 
from 8 to 14 singing, by memory, and 
Singing so well, three verses of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. I doubt that any of 
the VIP’s on the platform that day could 
have sung all three verses. 

When we arrived in our Coast Guard 
plane—and incidentally the Coast Guard 
was founded by Hamilton, as you know— 
and landed on this little strip on the 
nearby island of St. Kitts, we were told 
ours was the first four-engine plane ever 
to land thereon. 

I was so happy to have a young fellow 
approach me and give me a copy of the 
Daily Bulletin of St. Kitts-Nevis, the issue 
of Friday, January 11, 1957, with a two- 
column picture of the Founding Father, 
Alexander Hamilton, with this legend: 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON—1757—1957—FOUNDER 

OF THE CITY OF PATERSON, N. J. 

Hamilton’s activities were mainly in New 
York, but it is to Paterson that Hamiiton al- 
ways pointed with pride as the place he 


founded for the beginning of American in- 
dustrial might. 


Here from this well:today we have dis- 
cussed many: of the things that have 
helped to make America great. May I 
mention one thing that I believe has 
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helped make America great, and that is. 


this: Youth and age, young men and old 
men, teamea up together for the best in- 
terests of our United States of America. 
Alexander Hamilton was one of the 
youngest of the Founding Fathers and 
made a remarkable contribution toward 
winning our independence and shaping 
the Constitution. 

But was it not a Weiuiéetul thing that 
we also had at that Constitutional Con- 
vention another man, a man of age and 
maturity, such as Ben Franklin, whom 
they called Papa Franklin? Here was 
Hamilton—boldness, youth, vision. Here 
was Franklin—age, experience, maturity. 

Just a few minutes ago the distin- 
guished gentieman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] made a very timely speech about 
the elder statesmen of this body. Is it 
not wonderful that we have in this body 
the Rayburns, the Martins, the Vinsons, 
the Reeds—men like that? Is it not 
equally wonderful that we have here in 
the greatest free Legislature in all the 
world young men who served in World 
War II, who served: in Korea, and like 
those older men are making their contri- 
bution to the good and welfare of our 
country—youth and age marching to- 
gether? 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleagues from New York 
on this memorable occasion in paying 
tribute to this great American who made 
such significant and lasting contribu- 
tions to the early history of our country. 
I think it would be amiss today, were 
we not to mention one of the distin-. 
guished descendants of Alexander Ham- 
ilton who is very much alive and active 
today, Maj.. Gen. Pierpont Morgan 
Hamilton, of Santa Barbara, Calif. 
General Hamilton won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor in World War II 
as a result of his participation in one 
of the most thrilling exploits of that 
war, when, with utter disregard for his 
own safety, he was successful in carry- 
ing through a message at the time of 
the landing on the coast of North Africa. 
He is a direct descendant, I believe the 
great-great grandson,. of Alexander 
Hamilton and has shown in his out- 
standing military career that same high 
devotion to his country which was dis- 
played years before by his illustrious 
forebear. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my colleagues on this oc- 
casion marking the 168th aniversary of 
the constitution of the Congress of the 
United States. I am pleased, also, to 
pay my respects to the memory of one 
of America’s great statesmen, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, the bicentennial anniver- 
sary of whose birth the Nation observes 
this year: 

It is not necessary for me, at this 
time, to review the many accomplish- 
ments of the brilliant Hamilton. The 
vast contributions this soldier-states- 
man made, not only to the cause of 
America’s independence, but to the for- 
mation of our basic instrument of lib- 
erty—the Constitution of the United 
States—and the erection of machinery 
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to safeguard that freedom—our repub-: 


lican form .of Government—are_ well 
known to every schoolchild who has 
studied American history. Certainly his 
place among.the outstanding patriots 
of his time is secure. 

Many generations have passed since 
that memorable occasion in 1789 when, 
by resolution of the earlier Continental 
Congress, members of that First Con- 
gress reported in New York City for their 
new duties. 


With some slight idea at least of the 


transportation difficulties of that early 


day, we can understand why it was a. 


month before a quorum arrived on the 
scene and the work of the First Con- 
gress could proceed. 

A glance at the biographies of Mem- 
bers of that pioneering group indicates 
that then, as today, the Congress rep- 
resented a cross-section of backgrounds. 


There were. lawyers, soldiers, ordained. 


ministers, businessmen, industrialists, 
farmers and, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, men who had previously dis- 
tinguished themselves as public servants. 
in other official capacities. 

Some of the Members were destined 
to serve their Nation in higher capac- 
ities in the years ahead. Two, James 
Madison and James Monroe, were to be- 
come Presidents, others Cabinet officers. 
: There were names-on that first. roll- 
call famous in American history: 
Schuyler, Van Rensselaer, and the Car- 
rolls. And there were names common 
to every phone book in America today: 
Smith, Brown, Johnson, Williamson; 
Jackson, and others. ue 

This, then, was the group of men who 
formed the First Congress of the United 
States, an institution that has grown in 
membership from 91 to 531. 

We have come a long way. Not far, 
perhaps, as the world measures time, but 
certainly we have grown in stature 
among nations beyond the imaginations 
of most of those who faced the prob- 
lems of a struggling young Republic. 

_ While the rules of procedure have 
changed from. time to time through the 
years, and committees have been cre- 
ated and expanded to meet the needs 
of such machinery, Congress remains 
today basically the same as it was 168 
years ago. 

Now, as then, Congress is the citizen’s 
closest link with his Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Congress is the instrument of a Re- 
public through which a Nation of 170 
million people works its will as a self- 
governing community. 

The hundreds of thousands of letters 
which pour into the Capital daily—from 
men and women in all walks of life— 
represent the right of petition. 

These letters reflect the wants, the 

hopes, the fears, and the differences of 
opinion that go to make up America. 
. Congress, in turn, is a mirror of this 
collective American character, a com- 
posite of the judgment, integrity, and 
courage of a great people.. It is also a 
composite of the human frailties with 
which all mankind is beset. And let it 
never be forgotten: The caliber of this 
Congress or any other Congress will al- 
ways be determined by the citizenry— 
for better or for worse. 
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The responsibility of the Member is the 

same today as it was 168 years ago. Itis 
a responsibility to make decisions on the 
basis of facts as we find them, having 
in mind, always, our obligation to the 
people back home for whom we speak and 
act. ; 
- The citizen back home has a respon- 
sibility, too.. It is the responsibility to 
interest himself actively in this business 
of government. Let that interest lag, 
let the citizen turn his back on his obli- 
gation as a member of this self-govern- 
ing society, and our great American sys- 
tem of representative government, our 
Republic, is doomed. 

The history of too many institutions— 
even great ones—has been that they are 
born in the minds of men, they flourish 
in direct proportion to the enthusiasm 
of their supporters, then they atrophy. 
and die for want of sustenance. 

We dare not let that happen to this 
great system of ours. 

That the institution of Congress has 
so far stood the test of time is a tribute 
not only to the genius of the msn who 
brought it into being but also to the 
sustained interest of the electorate. 

As we look back to the earliest days of 
our Republic and consider the magnitude. 
of the problems the people of that age 
faced, as we scan history and count the 
times the Government—and the Con- 
gress—have met crises, economic, polit- 
ical or military, I wonder if it is not true 
that interest in the preservation of our 
institutions is spurred by the prospect of 
danger. 

Surely, some of our greatest triumphs 
have grown out of the sternest che, Hengen 
to our liberty. 

If this þe so, then we can take Hei in 
the faith that Congress and the Ameri- 
can people will again meet new chal- 
lenges posed by the grave difficulties, 
frustrations, and complexities of this 
modern era, moving on through future 
generations as the shining example of 
what freedom means for humanity. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hamilton family are friends and neigh- 
bors of mine. In fact, the present-day 
Alexander Hamilton lives in my district. 
For this reason, as well as for my great 
and abiding admiration for the founder 
of this great family, I am happy to be 
able to pay my tribute to him and to 
his work for our Constitution today. 

Born on the island of Nevis, the as- 
tounding thing about Hamilton is the 
combination of extreme youth and tre- 
mendous genius. At the age of 12 he 
entered the countinghouse of one Nicho- 
las Cruger, who shortly after left- for 
Europe, leaving the boy in charge of the 
business. From some of his letters it is 
evident that he was quite able to fill 
the assignment with efficiency and 
success. 

Friends who became interested in this 
prodigy made it possible for him to come 
to New York to finish his studies at 
King’s College, now Columbia University. 
Up to that time he was mostly self- 
taught. 

In 1774, at the age of 17, he first be- 
came interested most passionately in the 
revolt of the Colonies and in government 
in general, and started writing pam- 
phlets which attracted great attention. 
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In 1776 he was 19 and started playing 
a very prominent part in the Revolution, 
attracting the attention of General 
Washington, whose confidential secre- 
tary he then became at the age of 20, 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
From that time on he had more influ- 
ence and was closer, politically, to Wash- 
ington, than any other man. He was a 
brave and gallant soldier and distin- 
guished himself especially at the Battle 
of Yorktown. 

He served in the Congress in 1782 and 
1783. He favored protection for our in- 
fant industries, a national bank system, 
a strong Federal Government, and neu- 
trality in our foreign relations. ‘These 
things he worked and fought for and his 
system and ideas have best been de- 
scribed by him in the Federalist papers. 

It is generally admitted that Washing- 
ton’s great Farewell Address, that we 
still listen to every year, but do not heed 
too much, was largely conceived and 
written by Hamilton. 

Finally, it is for his great part in the 
drafting of our Constitution that Ham- 
ilton’s name will always be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, not only in our 
country, but throughout the world. It 
was the great French historian, Guizot, 
who said: 

There is not in the Constitution of the 
United States an element of order, of force, 
of duration, which he (Hamilton) did not 
powerfully contribute to introduce into it 
to cause to predominate, 


Surely no one in our history could 
desire or have a greater monument than 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in the 
House in paying tribute to Alexander 
Hamilton and commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of his birth. ‘The occasion 
is of signal interest to me, as national 
commander of the Coast Guard League 
and an officer in the temporary Coast 
Guard Reserve, because Alexander 
Hamilton was the real founder of our 
Coast Guard. 

On August 4 of this Hamilton bi- 
centennial year, the anniversary date of 
the establishment by Congress of the 
Revenue Cutter Service, the forerunner 
of our present Coast Guard, the Coast 
Guard League with the cooperation of 
the United States Coast Guard, will 
sponsor a nationwide observance of this 
auspicious event. In connection with 
that occasion I will take the opportunity 
now to relate a brief history of the es- 
tablishment of the Coast Guard, the 
first of our military type services to have 
been formally organized by act of Con- 
gress. . 

The distinguished Members of the 
House who spoke earlier have told of 
Alexander Hamilton’s personal and po- 
litical history, and of his appointment 
as our first Secretary of the Treasury. 
Within 3 years after taking office, Ham- 
ilton brought order and efficiency into 
the chaotic national finances and es- 
tablished a pattern of fiscal solvency 
that helped to carry the Nation through 
the critical years of its development. 
Through this entire period, as indeed 
through all of his public career, he was 
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motivated by one major purpose—the 
strengthening of the Union. 

Collection of revenues was one of the 
most difficult problems facing the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. During the 
period of British control smuggling had 
become a popular activity as part of the 
struggle to eliminate “taxation without 
representation.” By the time the Revo- 
lution was over, smuggling had become a 
habit, and unless it were stopped, there 
was an excellent chance that the young 
Nation would go bankrupt. 

Hamilton, therefore, sought and, on 
August 4, 1790, obtained from Congress 
authority to launch a seagoing military 
force to collect revenues. The Revenue 
Cutter Service, as the fleet was first 
known, consisted of “10 boats, 2 for the 
coasts of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; 1 for Long Island Sound; 1 for 
New York; 1 for the bay of Delaware; 2 
for the Chesapeake—these, of course, to 
ply along the neighboring coasts—1 for 
the coasts, bays, and harbors of South 
Carolina; and 1 for the coasts, bays, and 
harbors of Georgia.” 

The 10 boats were cutter types—that 
is, heavy-keeled schooners that could 
carry plenty of sail for speed. 

Boats of from 36- to 40-feet keel will 
answer the purpose, each * * * armed with 
swivels— 


Hamilton told Congress. They cost 
$1,000 apiece. Thus was born the Reve- 
nue Cutter Service, and the forerunner 
of today’s Coast Guard. 

The organic act placed the new Serv- 
ice under the direct control of the Presi- 
dent. It also authorized the appoint- 
ment of 40 officers of military rank. 
This professional corps of commissioned 
officers were strongly urged by Hamilton 
in anticipation of the expansion of this 
small fleet both in size and function. 

From the very beginning, the Coast 
Guard was faced with a difficult task 
which required great tact and judgment 
in dealing with the public. Hamilton’s 
instructions of June 4, 1791, were that 
officers of the new Revenue Marine dis- 
play activity, vigilance, and firmness, 
marked with moderation and good 
temper. 


Upon these last qualities not less than the 
former— 


He warned— 


must depend the success of the establish- 
ment. 


Officers must always keep in mind that 
their countrymen are freemen, and as 
such are impatient of everything that 
bears the least mark of a domineering 
spirit. They must refrain with the most 
guarded circumspection from whatever 
has the semblance of haughtiness, rude- 
ness, or insult. They must overcome 
difficulties by cool and temperate perse- 
verance in their duty and moderation 
rather than by vehemence or violence. 
This is still very good advice for law- 
enforcement officers. 

To protect seaborne commerce from 
the hazards of rocks and shoals, Hamil- 
ton also proposed the establishment of 
a Lighthouse Service. ‘This amounted 
to a proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment accept responsibility for safety at 
sea—a doctrine which has become a 
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fundamental peacetime mission of the 
Coast Guard. On August 7, 1789, Presi- 
dent Washington approved the act of 
Congress which incorporated lighthouses 
and other aids to navigation into a Fed- 
eral system, launching the National Gov- 
ernment upon its course of guarding the 
coast in the interest of safety and se- 
curity afloat. 

In 1804 Hamilton’s career was cut 
short when he was fatally wounded in 
a duel with a political adversary, Aaron 
Burr. But he had already left a pro- 
found and permanent impression on his 
country’s history. 

The Coast Guard is, in a very real 
sense, one of Hamilton’s legacies to our 
Nation. This service has come a long 
way since the days of the original reve- 
nue cutters. Compared with those 10 
small vessels, the Coast Guard today 
operates 178 cutters and buoy tenders of 
the larger types in addition to many 
smaller craft. Its fixed and rotary- 
wing aircraft number 126, and a total of 
38,389 aids to navigation are maintained 
in the United States, its Territories, pos- 
sessions, and overseas military bases. It 
is a fitting testimonial to a man who, 
perhaps more than any other of his 
time, understood the true importance of 
a maritime protective force to our coun- 
try’s economic future. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to in- 
vite every Member of the House to take 
part with the Coast Guard League, the 
Coast Guard, and their home communi- 
ties in the patriotic exercises to be held 
on August 4 of this year in celebration of 
the 167th birthday of the United States 
Coast Guard. As national commander 
of the Coast Guard League I can assure 
you of a cordial welcome. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to express on behalf of the Hamilton 
Commission, which includes another 
distinguished descendant of Hamilton, 
our appreciation of the arrangements 
made possible by the Speaker, the ma- 
jority leader, and the minority leader 
for this commemorative hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further request 
for time and therefore yield back the 
balance of my time. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GRANTING OF UNITED STATES 
CITIZENSHIP TO THE PUERTO 
RICAN PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico [Mr. FERNÓS-ISERN] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pride that I have the honor 
to address the House today to call atten- 
tion to and to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the granting of United 
States citizenship on March 2, 1917, to 
the Puerto Rican people. This anniver- 
sary was observed last Saturday by all 
the people in Puerto Rico as one of cele- 
bration and sober reflection. The Puerto 
Rican people rejoiced on the anniversary 
of the granting of citizenship to them, 
and there was a serious note, too. For 
they well know that United States cit- 
izenship carries with it not only tre- 
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mendous advantages, but also solemn 
responsibilities which go with that 
citizenship. 

Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin proclaimed 
March 2 as “Friendship Day,” and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent a message to the 
Puerto Rican people greeting them on 
this important anniversary. The Presi- 
dent said: 

On Puerto Rican Friendship Day it is a 
privilege to send greetings to the people of 
Puerto Rico on behalf of their fellow- 
Americans in the continental United States. 

Congratulations as you celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of your United States citizenship. 
As American citizens you have exercised your 
rights with dignity; and you have met your 
obligations with a high sense of responsibil- 
ity. In the past 40 years as your opportuni- 
ties have been enlarged, so have you, the 
people of Puerto Rico, by your valor, talent, 
and devotion enriched the capabilities of the 
great Nation to which we all proudly pledge 
our allegiance. 


In order that the significance of United 
States citizenship to the Puerto Rican 
people may be better understood, I should 
like to trace for a moment how the 
granting of it came about. 

Mr. Speaker, 58 years ago, in accord- 
ance with an international treaty, the 
King of Spain ceded his sovereign au- 
thority over the Island of Puerto Rico to 
the United States. Thereupon ended the 
allegiance of the people of Puerto Rico 
to the Crown of Spain. The United 
States assumed, with respect to the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico, the same role which 
the Spanish Crown had _ theretofore 
assumed. 

But the treaty did not provide for in- 
vesting the Puerto Rican people with 
United States citizenship or for making 
Puerto Rico a part of the United States, 
although it stipulated that the political 
status of the Puerto Rican people was to 
be determined by the Congress. Subse- 
quently, the Congress did determine the 
political status of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple. They were declared citizens of 
Puerto Rico; and as such they were to 
constitute a body politic to be known as 
the people of Puerto Rico. 

The people of Puerto Rico did not 
comprise an independent sovereign state. 
They were a dependent people subject 
to the sovereignty of the United States. 
Their government was organized in ac- 
cordance with an Organic Act passed by 
the United States Congress. This act 
was their political constitution—one 
which they did not adopt, could not 
amend, and could not repeal. The gov- 
ernment so created was only very 
limitedly responsible to them. 

Historically, all previously acquired 
Territories had become integral parts of 
the United States and the inhabitants of 
such Territories had automatically ac- 
quired United States citizenship with the 
acquisition of their territories. In the 
case of Puerto Rico, for the first time, 
this was not true. The Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, and Guam were described 
by the Supreme Court, in a decision, as 
being appurtenant to, but not a part of 
the United States. They were distant 
Territories, settled for centuries by peo- 
ples of different cultures and races. 
They were not open to settlement as were 
the old frontier territories, for each was 
an established community with an or- 
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ganized society.. Unless the fundamental 
concepts upon which the Union was 
based were profoundly to be altered, that 
the United States had assumed such 
serious responsibilities with regard to 
these new territories did not warrant the 
assumption that they were destined for 
integration, assimilation, and full mem- 
bership in the Union. This was the pre- 
vailing doctrine. 

Thus, common ideals and aspirations, 
as well as practical considerations of 
mutual interest called for continued 
close relationship with the United States, 
but fundamental cultural and psycho- 
logical differences and physical distance 
seemed to preclude actual integration 
into the United States. 

In the case of the Philippines, the out- 
come was expected, for the Philippines 
were obviously destined to lead an inde- 
pendent, free existence. They had 
fought Spain for independence. They 
revolted against the new sovereign 
through 4 years of bitter and bloody 
struggle. 

The case was not so clear with Puerto 
Rico. The people of Puerto Rico were 
not of one mind on the question. 
Peculiar economic and demographic 
realities further complicated the picture. 

Seventeen years passed before Con- 
gress found any solution to the problem 
of Puerto Rico. Then, in 1917, a bold 
new step was taken. The measure of 
self-government was increased in Puerto 
Rico—thus recognizing to a certain ex- 
tent the desire of the people for full 
self-government. Simultaneously, the 
citizens of Puerto Rico were accorded 
United States citizenship. Thus, for the 
first time in United States history, the 
inhabitants of an area not constitution- 
ally incorporated into the United States, 
the citizens of a body politic not a State 
or a Territory—were declared citizens of 
the United States. 

The basic concept of a status without 
precedent in the United States Federal 
political system was thus established. 
Although the Puerto Rican people were 
not to be constitutionally integrated into 
the United States, a permanent bond of 
common loyalties with their fellow citi- 
zens of the mainland was created; a bond 
of union with the United States was 
established; the initial step toward 
Puerto Rico’s present association to the 
United States was taken; Common- 
wealth status, an association aptly con- 
forming to Puerto Rican realities was 
made possible. 

Thirty-five years later, in 1952, it was 
written into the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: 

We consider as determining factors in our 
life, our citizenship of the United States of 
America. 


With that constitution, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the free associated 
state of Puerto Rico was created. That 
association is essentially based on a com- 
mon citizenship granted on March 2, 
1917, 40 years ago. 

Today, the Puerto Rican people cele- 
brate the freedom they achieved within 
this association, and which is based on 
the act of 40 years ago. Let us here now 
commemorate the auspicious beginning 
and today’s happy realization. And, at 
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this point, may I bring into considera- 
tion a happy coincidence. 

Only a short time ago and for the first 
time in history, 45 members of the 
United States Air Force carried this Na- 
tion’s flag around the world in 45 hours 
and 19 minutes. One of these was a 
young man born in the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. The act of 40 years ago 
made it possible for Maj. Salvador E. 
Felices to be one of the United States 
citizens who circled the globe in a non- 
stop flight for the first time. 

Mr. Speaker, in the name of my fel- 
lowmen in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, my fellow United States citizens, 
allow me to express the deep satisfaction 
of my people today as they celebrate the 
40th anniversary of having been vested 
with the United States citizenship, thus 
entering into their noble association with 
the people of this great Union, an asso- 
ciation they will strive forever to protect 
and maintain. 

At this point I request to have included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the proc- 
lamation issued by Gov. Luis Muñoz- 
Marin, declaring March 2, 1957, Friend- 
ship Day in Puerto Rico and Gov. Luis 
Munoz-Marin’s address delivered on 
March 2 in Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
ALBERT). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
PROCLAMATION OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF PUERTO Rico 
FRIENDSHIP DAY 

Whereas United States citizenship repre- 
sents a firm dedication to the democratic. 
process and a deep respect for human rights 
as the basis of the freedom of man; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
extended that citizenship to the people of 
Puerto Rico on March 2, 1917; and 

Whereas, during the last 40 years, the 
people of Puerto Rico, in the exercise of the 
inherent rights of that citizenship, have 
established a spiritual and cultural brother- 
hood with the people of the United States, 
and set an example in political association 
which has been recognized by the United 
Nations and attracted the attention and 
respect of the free peoples of the world; and 

Whereas this association emanates from 
a compact, freely and voluntarily entered- 
into by both peoples and founded on com- 
mon citizenship, common defense, free com- 
merce and common dedication to the great 
values of freedom; and 

Whereas we Puerto Ricans feel proud of 
our American citizenship, which we have 
served faithfully with our lives in time 
of war and with unfailing industry in times 
of peace, contributing to the enrichment of 
its deep significance. 

Therefore, I, Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, pro- 
claim March 2, 1957, as Friendship Day, to 
honor the friendship between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the people of the United 
States, and I urge all my fellow citizens, 
both here and in the States of the Union, to 
observe this day, thus demonstrating our 
friendship, brotherhood, and affection for 
our fellow citizens of the United States and 
our-devotion to and faith in the ideals which 
sustain our common citizenship. 


(Mr. 


SPEECH OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO ON FRIENDSHIP DAY, 
MARCH 2, 1957 
Today we honor the date when Puerto 

Ricans were granted United States citizen- 

ship. We reaffirm our faith in the profound 
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democratic significance of this citizenship. 
To this significance, modestly but in a real 
sense, the people of Puerto Rico have con- 
tributed. They have contributed with their 
lives in defense of the great values of that 
citizenship each time those values were 
threatened by enemies of the freedom of 
man. They have contributed in a creative 
spirit, by giving their citizenship new demo- 
cratic expression, new ways of establishing 
and widening fraternal understanding be- 
tween peoples and individuals of different 
origins within a common constitutional sys- 
tem. There cannot be a more honorable con- 
tribution than this to the world of today, 
which is so badly in need of union of peo- 
ples, so divided by narrow nationalistic 
feelings. 

We have called this day Friendship Day, as 
an appropriate description of the deep mean- 
ing of this celebration. Loyalty, like hon- 
esty, is not proclaimed, it is practiced. The 
peoples of the world, with a sure instinct, 
have become suspicious that those who loudly 
shout these virtues, practice them only su- 
perficially. All of us here are United States 
citizens and we are loyal to our citizenship. 
That goes without saying. On this day we 
wish to point out that for us common citi- 
zenship is also a vehicle of affection, of 
friendship. 

The great problem in the relations between 
the people of Puerto Rico and the people of 
the United States, since history put them in 
such close contact with each other, lay in the 
question of whether it was possible to de- 
velop, in spite of differences in historic 
origin, in race and in culture, a feeling of 
mutual respect, of sincere affection, of un- 
breakable friendship. No one could impose 
that affection. No legislative body could 
legislate it. No one could establish that 
solidarity with juridical formulas. 

The friendly relationship had to develop 
spontaneously in historic living together 
where a firm dedication to the unchangeable 
values of democracy could prevail over any 
passing discrepancy. This has been the his- 
tory of the last 40 years—a history of friend- 
ship growing out of the always difficult proc- 
ess of two peoples of different origins learning 
to understand and respect each other. 

This reality carries with it a very interest- 
ing meaning for all the peoples of the world 
who argue among themselves in the perplex- 
ity and anguish of their many national di- 
visions and especially for the sister States 
of Latin America. This meaning—I want to 
emphasize—is not that the peoples of Latin 
America could develop a juridical relation 
with the United States similar to that which 
Puerto Rico has freely chosen to develop. 
The meaning to which I refer is the evidence 
offered by the people of the United States and 
the people of Puerto Rico that the two great 
cultures of America can live together. If 
such understanding and solidarity can exist 
between peoples of different origins, it cer- 
tainly must be possible for it to develop 
between Latin American countries. 

When the Congress at Washington granted 
United States citizenship to the people of 
Puerto Rico, it showed great political imagi- 
nation. Today that citizenship has ripened 
into a new form of political association. 

What was the true innovation introduced 
in 1917? Before Puerto Ricans came to be 
United States citizens, only persons born in 
the United States or of American parents 
abroad, or immigrants who individually ful- 
filled the requirements of the law could claim 
citizenship status. 

In the case of Puerto Rico, for the first 
time United States citizenship was extended 
to an entire people at-once. Before that, 
naturally, there were American citizens of 
the most divergent national origins—Ger- 
man, Polish, Dutch, Italian, Scandinavian, 
French, Spanish, Irish, Jewish, and of course 
English. Almost all the races of the world 
have contributed to the formation of the 
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United States, but always by the individual 
decision of immigrants who moved from 
their countries of origin to the United States. 
In the case of Puerto Rico, citizenship was 
granted to Puerto Ricans in their country of 
origin, integrally, as a people. 

Toward the end of the century a new era 
had begun in the life of the great Republic, 
a new era of experiences and responsibilities 
which put to a test the democratic flexibility 
of the Constitution. Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines passed from the jurisdiction of 
Spain to that of the United States. It was 
necessary to determine the economic-politi- 
cal relationship which was to exist between 
the United States and these peoples. On 
this side of the world the case of Puerto Rico 
was bound to signify the attitude of the 
United States toward all Latin America. In 
Asia the Philippines became a testing ground 
to the Asiatic peoples. The Philippines, 
through free self-determination became in- 
dependent. Puerto Rico, through free self- 
determination, decided on another form of 
political liberty, and the free associated state, 
or Commonwealth, was created. 

In the development of its association with 
Puerto Rico, the United States from the first 
established an economic relationship which 
was mutually beneficial. It established a 
free market, and exempted Puerto Rico from 
the payment of Federal taxes, thus providing 
the fiscal and economic basis upon which 
Puerto Rico could begin to face its great 
needs in the fields of education, health and 
work. On the political side, a long time 
went by before the relationship was estab- 
lished on principles more in keeping with 
the great meaning of American constitu- 
tional tradition. The Foraker Act did not do 
justice to the principle of government with 
the consent of the governed. It did not have 
faith in the abilities of the Puerto Rican, 
It did not grant citizenship to Puerto Rico. 

This political relationship, so opposed to 
the democratic tradition of the Union, 
bothered men of state. The question was 
posed: If Puerto Rico was a country that 
had collectively developed its identity as 
such, with tradition and language different 
from those of the Union, should this country 
be granted United States citizenship? Or 
should this factor of difference keep Puerto 
Ricans from becoming citizens of the Union? 
Granting of citizenship to Puerto Ricans in 
1917 answered the question. It showed how 
the broad democratic spirit of the United 
States can grow and deepen in the meaning 
of liberty. Creative action was taken. No 
set pattern was followed. And the path of 
the future was left open to determine, by 
historic experience, the best kind of rela- 
tionship which would serve the spiritual and 
material interests of the American citizens 
of Puerto Rico and of the American citizens 
of the continent. This is the great political 
creation we celebrate today. 

It is for this reason that the bonds of com- 
mon citizenship which unite Puerto Rico and 
the United States are juridical bonds which 
have our unbreakable loyalty. But they are 
more than that, they are bonds of affection, 
of deep understanding—bonds of freedom, 
bonds of friendship. 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack}. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to add my congratulations to 
the Puerto Rican people on the 40th an- 
niversary of their acquiring United 
States citizenship which took place on 
March 2, 1917. That this occasion has 
been named “Friendship Day” by the 
Governor of Puerto Rico, the Honorable 
Luis Mufoz-Marin, seems particularly 
fitting. The Puerto Rican people regard 
their United States citizenship as some- 
thing precious and dear to them, and 
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they have not failed to answer the call 
in the defense of that citizenship. In 
World War II and again in-Korea, the 
Puerto Rican soldiers fought alongside 
their brothers from the continent, and 
together with them, many paid the 
extreme sacrifice. 

In Puerto Rico, while a comparatively 
small island in size, giant progress is 
taking place. New industries are being 
created at an unbelievable rate; agricul- 
ture is being diversified; living standards 
are being raised rapidly. An area ap- 
propriately labeled “underdeveloped” a 
few years ago is transforming miracu- 
lously into a modern going community, 
industrialized and with signs of progress 
everywhere. Almost the same percent- 
age of children of school age are attend- 
ing daily classes as is the case with the 
mainland, 

These miracles have been possible be- 
cause of the close ties of Puerto Rico to 
the continent, and because of the kinship 
of citizenship of the Puerto Rican people 
to their fellow Americans on the 
continent, 

I know that everyone present joins me 
in wishing them continued success and 
prosperity and happiness, within the 
true spirit of democracy which we share 
with each other. 

To you and the officials of your Com- 
monwealth, Doctor, who is our able 
Commissioner in this body, representing 
the people of Puerto Rico, and to the 
people of Puerto Rico I extend my hearty 
congratulations; and I know I speak 
for all the Members of the House in 
offering our hearty congratulations. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I am very happy to 
join our distinguished majority leader, 
and I am sure the great majority of 
the Members of this House, in pay- 
ing tribute to the people of Puerto Rico 
and in thanking the distinguished Resi- 
dent Commissioner for bringing these 
matters to our attention. 

The 40th anniversary of the Jones Act 
which conferred American citizenship 
upon the people of Puerto Rico is, of 
course, a very important occasion in 
their minds. As one who was privileged 
to receive honorary Puerto Rican citi- 
zenship, and as one who has the deep- 
est respect and admiration for the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate incident of 3 years ago, I 
should like to ask the gentleman if in 
the minds of the people of the Common- 
wealth there is any distinction between 
Puerto Rican citizenship and American 
citizenship at the present time. 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. In the minds 
of the people of Puerto Rico there can be 
no difference and no misunderstanding 
as to what American citizenship means 
for the people. They know it means for 
them just what it means for the people 
of the mainland. Have I answered the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I think the gentle- 
man has. I wanted to ask that ques- 
tion of the gentleman because I and per- 
haps other Members of the House have 
received some comments to the effect 
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that in the Commonwealth the mean- 
ing of United States citizenship was 
being relegated to some secondary posi- 
tion in comparison with Puerto Rican 
citizenship, and I wanted the gentleman 
in his own words to clear up this question 
once and for all and to make clear that 
in the hearts and minds of the people 
of the Commonwealth citizenship of the 
United States is just as valued and cher- 
ished a possession as is citizenship of 
the Commonwealth itself. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. There is no 
question about it, and I appreciate the 
opportunity the gentleman has given me 
to clarify the fact. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I want to 
join with the Members of the House and 
our colleague, the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico in this celebration. 
It was 40 years ago today that Puerto 
Rico took the big step in the direction of 
being closer to the United States. I think 
one of the reasons that Puerto Rico has 
made such progress is the fact that they 
have had an intelligent and wise leader- 
ship here in the House and in Puerto 
Rico. I have served with the Resident 
Commissioner for some 10 years and also 
with his predecessor. They have been 
doing an outstanding job for Puerto Rico. 
It takes wise leadership in order for a 
people or a nation to make progress. 

I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD 
today some remarks about Puerto Rico 
entitled “Puerto Rico: They Have Made 
Good.” 

Many progressive and new activities go 
on in Puerto Rico, and I believe they will 
continue to develop if the island is given 
the same friendly, intelligent, and wise 
leadership it now has. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to join in the celebration of the 
40th anniversary of the extension of 
United States citizenship to Puerto Rico. 
I represent a congressional district in 
which Puerto Ricans form an important 
segment of the citizenry. I have found 
these people, not only in my community 
but also in Puerto Rico, to ke a very re- 
ligious people. Three years ago I had 
the good fortune to visit Puerto Rico. I 
arrived on Easter Sunday and joined the 
people in prayer in their beautiful holy 
church. I saw the people in prayer. I 
saw them in the piazza or square engag- 
ing in their religious festivals. Because 
of their devotedly religious backgrounds 
and their practice, our Secretary of State 
or our President need not request us to 
grant $200 million or any less sum to 
fight communism. These people and 
their Spanish brethren in the Caribbean 
are natural enemies of the atheistic Com- 
munisis. 

I found the Puerto Ricans to be very 
hospitable and very friendly. Their 
homes are open with a welcome sign 
awaiting the visitor. Upon my visit to 
the senate and assembly in San Juan the 
legislators extended a most cordial wel- 
come to a New York State legislator. 
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The charming mayor of San Juan and 
the tireless governor of Puerto Rico were 
more than kind. They demonstrated the 
same characteristics which the poor and 
rich on that island demonstrate daily. 

Last night I enjoyed a choral perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall celebrating the 
40th anniversary of American citizen- 
ship for Puerto Ricans. This perform- 
ance by a group of students of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico under the leader- 
ship of Augusto Rodriguez blended their 
voices in pleasing and perfect harmony. 
The Council of Spanish-American Or- 
ganizations in New York should be proud 
that it sponsored this show. 

The choral group sang religious and 
folk songs of old Spain and Carribbean 
lands. Their precision and performance 
was a marvel to behold and to hear. 
Tenors blended with sopranos and bari- 
tones joined with alto in harmonious 
ranges. Just as these students blended 
their voices in song, so the Puerto Ricans 
of the mainland are blending their cul- 
tures with ours toward a better America. 

Let no one underestimate the contri- 
bution by Puerto Ricans to our America. 
Their sons have fought valiantly on the 
battlefield and they have made their sac- 
rifices. They have earned their citi- 
zenship. 

Without their help and without their 
labor hotels, resorts, and industry would 
find great difficulty to get along. They 
are a valuable asset to our economy. 
Like all new peoples to our shores, their 
lot has been a difficult one. Their in- 
ability to speak the English language and 
the lack of economic opportunities create 
certain problems. ‘These problems are 
gradually being solved. Like all peoples 
who appreciate opportunities which the 
United States affords, they are advancing 
on all fronts—in schools, in business, and 
in politics. 

Since Puerto Ricans acquired citizen- 
ship 40 years ago they have been strug- 
gling for equal opportunity. Despite the 
lack of privileges, despite prejudice and 
discrimination, Puerto Ricans have come 
of age this year in New York City, espe- 
cially in my district. 

It has been said that life begins at 40. 
After 40 years of citizenship Puerto 
Ricans are ready to live. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as a part of my remarks a 
proclamation by the mayor of the city 
of New York commemorating the 40th 
anniversary of Puerto Rican indepen- 
dence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Text of the mayor’s proclamation 
follows: 

Whereas the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, on March 2, 1957, will cele- 
brate the 40th anniversary of the extension 
of United States citizenship to Puerto Rico; 
and 

Whereas through their courage and de- 
termination they have made dramatic prog- 
ress under their development program, 
Operation Bootstrap, have rendered valu- 
able service to the United States in interna- 
tional relations as an example of the highly 
democratic development of an wunderde- 
veloped area in free association with the 
United States and the people of North and 
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Latin America; and have served with distinc- 
tion in the United States Armed Forces in 
the First and Second World Wars and in the 
Korean war; and 

Whereas the people of the city of New 
York feel a special bond of friendship and 
brotherhood with the people of Puerto Rico, 
since over 500,000 of our fellow New Yorkers 
are of Puerto Rican birth or parentage: 

Now, therefore, I, Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of the city of New York, do hereby designate 
March 2, 1957, as Puerto Rican Friendship 
Day in New York City to honor the friend- 
ship between the people of the city of New 
York and our fellow American citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'BRIEN]. 
Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, a short time ago many Mem- 
bers of this House spoke with eloquence 
and with pride of the great background 
of Alexander Hamilton and of the begin- 
nings of this historic House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now, I think we are com- 
memorating a part of history of which 
we have a personal knowledge. 

Forty years ago when citizenship was 
conferred by law upon the residents of 
Puerto Rico, the distinguished Speaker 
of this House was in his fifth year as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I can recall 5 years ago, 
when I had been a Member of this House 
for only a few weeks, we approved here 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. So, it is not necessary 
on this occasion to peer back beyond 
our own experience. Weare commemo- 
rating in a sense here today a part of 
the exciting stream of history in which 
we were. engaged. 

I think that the distinguished Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico has 
been too modest. He spoke eloquently 
of the progress of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico but said not a word of his 
own part in that progress. During his 
11 years in this House he has fought for 
Puerto Rico with all the energy at his 
command. Beyond that, in the years 
before that, he fought to bring about the 
greatness which is Puerto Rico’s today. 

The question was raised a few mo- 
ments ago about how the people of 
Puerto Rico regarded their United States 
citizenship. I think that anyone who 
has visited there or talked with the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico will agree that. they 
are not cousins or merely friends but 
brothers in a very real sense, and that 
when they use the word “we,” they in- 
clude the people of the United States as 
well as the people of the Commonwealth | 
of Puerto Rico. I read yesterday an 
article which said that there is ‘‘a smell 
of action in the air in Puerto Rico.” A 
committee of this House visited Puerto 
Rico a few months ago, and I think every 
member of that committee will agree 
that it is more than a smell of action. 
It is a veritable hurricane of action, and 
I think Puerto Rico today is a shining 
light against which the Russian charges 
of American colonialism beat with sod- 
den and futile wings. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Colorado I[Mr. 
ASPINALL]. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out making some comment both about 
my good friend, Dr. FERNÓS-ISERN, Resi- 
dent Commissioner for Puerto Rico and 
the good people he so ably represents 
in Congress. Although I come from a 
definitely inland area of the United 
States, my service in Congress has given 
me the singular opportunity to become 
well acquainted with the offshore island 
of Puerto Rico and with its fine and 
advancing people. This experience is 
one that I treasure highly and I am 
proud to have played some small part 
in recent developments of the Puerto 
Rican Commonwealth. 

My first contact with this island off- 
shoot of America was with Dr. FERNOs- 
IsERN and this contact began a pleasant 
association with a dedicated public serv- 
ant that has grown and ripened with the 
years. Surely, I said to myself, if such 
a man is representative of his people, 
then his people must be most worthwhile 
_citizens of our Nation. Events over the 
years have given validity to this thought. 

Today, we are observing the 40th anni- 
versary of the granting of full American 
citizenship to the people of Puerto Rico. 
We acquired this island in the Spanish- 
American War in 1898. The first act for 
Puerto Rico, the Foraker Act, was passed 
in 1900 and it provided for an appointive 
Governor and a status for the people 
called Citizens of Puerto Rico. In 1917, 
on March 2, to be exact, there was en- 
acted the Jones Act which changed this 
citizenship status to that of full citizen- 
ship on a par with all others in this 
Nation. This was the first such enact- 
ment of citizenship for the peoples of an 
offshore area. Time has amply demon- 
strated the wisdom of this determination. 

The first native Governor, the Honor- 
able Jesus T. Pinero, was appointed in 
1946 and served ably and well until 1947, 
when provision was made for the people 
of Puerto Rico to elect their own Gov- 
ernor and thereby more fully participate 
in their own self-government. They re- 
sponded to this trust and confidence by 
electing the Honorable Luis Muñoz- 
Marin, who took office in 1948 and is still 
their Governor. 

' Then in 1952, Congress enacted legis- 
lation to establish a new relationship 
between the people of Puerto Rico and 
the United States. There was estab- 
lished the special status, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico within the fed- 
erated system of our Government. By 
this process, the people of Puerto Rico 
have become fully self-governing under 
their own Constitution. I think that 
this brief review of major changes in the 
governmental operations of Puerto Rico 
clearly shows the progress of these 
people, a people with a background dif- 
ferent from our own, but a people no 
less imbued with the ideals of inde- 
‘pendence and democracy. 

With the achievement of full self- 
government, the Puerto Rican people, 
under the dynamic leadership of Gover- 
nor Munoz-Marin began the now famous 
Operation Bootstrap. This self-gener- 
ated program is one designed by the 
people of Puerto Rico themselves to meet 
and overcome their own problems—and 
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of problems they had more than their 
share. Under this program, they have 
made giant strides in overcoming funda- 
mental problems. They have con- 
structed roads and utilities, housing, 
schools, and begun the necessary diver- 
sification of their agriculture to reduce 
their dependency upon a one-crop econ- 
omy. They have had enough of being 
tied to the tail of the sugar cane kite. 
Under the program, they have attracted 
over 400 new industries to the island 
and thereby provided new income, new 
jobs, and new opportunity. 

These people have done much to return 
and reward the confidence this Nation 
has shown to this noncontiguous area. 
It presents to the world an example of 
what a free and determined people can 
do, even with adverse economic and edu- 
cational opportunities. 

May I again compliment you, Dr. 
FERNÓS, and through you, the people of 
Puerto Rico. All of you have every 
reason to be proud of your achievements, 
and we know that another anniversary 
of your citizenship will show additional 
progress. Finally, may I say that the 
greatest tribute that can be paid is that 
you have done this by your own initia- 
tive. I wish for you and for the leaders 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
continued success as you labor with your 
people in the advance of your well being 
in a democracy. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
to me it is a great sense of satisfaction 
that in the Philippine Islands there is 
independence; that in Cuba there is in- 
dependence; and in Puerto Rico there is 
that form of independence that the 
people of Puerto Rico wish to have, fur- 
nishing this Nation with our first com- 
monwealth. It is a satisfaction to me, 
looking back to the Spanish-American 
War, that these lands that came under 
our control at that time all have gone 
the way of freedom and that we, for 
ourselves, have taken nothing except the 
rich heritage of friendship, not the least 
of which is in the love for us and for the 
Stars and Stripes by our fellow Ameri- 
cans in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the happy mission 
to convey to the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico from the great and dy- 
namic mayor of Chicago, the Honorable 
Richard J. Daley, greetings and con- 
gratulations. The mayor of Chicago 
realizing, as did the mayor of New York 
and I think the mayors of most of our 
American cities, the tremendous im- 
portance of this anniversary occasion 
and in recognition of the fine contribu- 
tion made by so many of our fellow Chi- 
cagoans who came from Puerto Rico 
issued a proclamation in behalf of the 
people of Chicago of good wishes, of 
hearty congratulations, and prayers for 
the people and the government of Puerto 
Rico in all its good works. 

To the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, Dr. ANTONIO FERNOS-ISERN, 
I wish to say that no man in this body is 
held in higher esteem or warmer affec- 
tion by his colleagues. He is a great 
American, a great son of Puerto Rico, 
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and the history of the first common- 
wealth of the American Union from the 
moment of first conception, through all 
the legislative processes, to the present 
glorious anniversary is star illuminated 
with the name of ANTONIO FERNOs-ISERN, 
our beloved colleague. To the preemi- 
nently able Governor of Puerto Rico, Luis 
Mufoz-Marin, who stands in world 
opinion among the greatest heads of 
state of our times, also go our congratu- 
lations and good wishes, and through 
him and the Resident Commissioner we 
convey them to all our fellow citizens, to 
all our fellow Americans, to all the men 
and women and children in the beauti- 
ful island of Puerto Rico, the proud first 
commonwealth of the United States of 
America. 

March 2, 1957, is the 40th anniversary 
of the day when our island neighbors, 
the Puerto Ricans, first became citizens 
of the United States. On that day, 
these splendid people were granted the 
American citizenship which they had 
come to desire after almost 20 years of 
association with America and of expe- 
rience with the American ideals of de- 
mocracy. 

Since that date, the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple have shown themselves not merely 
capable of learning from us, but also, and 
more important, extraordinarily re- 
sourceful in teaching us mainlanders new 
applications of our own political and 
economic theories. The landmark of 
Puerto Rican development within the last 
40 years has, of course, been the granting 
of commonwealth status to the island 
in 1952. This act was a natural result of 
the increasing political responsibility of 
the Puerto Ricans, perhaps best exempli- 
fied by Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor 
since 1948 and leader of the Popular 
Democratic Party. Governor Marin, in 
January of this year, commenced his 
third term in office. In enjoying com- 
monwealth status, Puerto Rico is in the 
unique position of enjoying an associa- 
tion with the United States which does 
not result in any internal interference, 
yet which provides complete external 
support and protection. 

Particularly remarkable from the 
economic and social point of view has 
been the ambitious Operation Boot- 
strap, begun in 1948, by which Puerto 
Rico has taken gigantic strides along the 
path of self-improvement. By this pro- 
gram which the granting of common- 
wealth status directly strengthened and 
encouraged, Puerto Rico has accom- 
plisned a degree of economic progress 
that is the envy of underdeveloped coun- 
tries all over the world. The most re- 
cent figures show, for example, that in 
1956 the net national income of Puerto 
Rico topped the billion dollar mark for 
the first time, having risen from only 
$227 million in 1940. The 1956 per cap- 
ita income of $445 is topped in Latin 
America only by oil-rich Venezuela. 
There was a 17 percent increase in man- 
ufacturing output, and an 11 percent 
increase in construction. As one result 
of these booms, 24,000 new jobs were 
created in Puerto Rico, considerably de- 
creasing unemployment and adding to 
an ever-increasing foreign trade. 
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Public health and education have kept 
pace with these industrial strides.: Con- 
struction of safe water-supply and sew- 
age disposal systems, building of new 
clinics and hospitals, and immunization 
against disease have reduced the death 
rate per thousand by more than half 
since 1940 and raised the average life 
expectancy by 15 years. School enroll- 
ment has literally doubled, and voca- 
tional training has been provided for 
more than 25,000 people. 

The result over the long run of Puerto 
Rico’s Operation Bootstrap will be a 
higher standard of living, a great dif- 
fusion of education, and a still greater 
degree of participation in a divided 
world where Puerto Rico’s achievement 
can be a guide to other nations. For 
the inhabitants of Puerto Rico, these 
insular citizens of the United States, 
have shown that it is possible to make 
tremendous progress industrially, eco- 
nomically, and socially, without at the 
same time sacrificing any of the individ- 
ual freedoms and responsibilities which 
we hold to be irreplaceable. As Gov- 
ernor Marin himself put it: 

Our goal is maximum respect for that 
maximum minority that is the individual. 


Congratulations are indeed in order 
to our fellow citizens of the Puerto 
Rican Commonwealth upon this the 
40th anniversary of their citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, in the district on the 
south side of Chicago that I have the 
honor to represent are many sons. and 
daughters of Puerto Rico. They are a 
vibrant part of our community and by 
their industry, their deportment and 
their adherence to the high ideals of 
religion and of good citizenship they 
have made a mighty contribution to our 
community. The high regard in which 
they are held in the city of Chicago is 
reflected in the following lead editorial 
in the Chicago Sun-Times of March 1, 
1957: 

FRIENDSHIP Day 

In a world in which there is great colonial 
and satellite unrest, it is appropriate on this 
particular day to call attention to the rela- 
tionship that exists between the United 
States and Puerto Rico. Today is the 40th 
anniversary of the extension of American 
citizenship to the people of Puerto Rico. 
The association of the little island and the 
powerful big world power has been so good 
that Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin has proclaimed 
the anniversary “Friendship Day” because of 
his countrymen’s loyalty and affection for 
Uncle Sam. 

In response, Mayor Daley of Chicago has 
proclaimed the day “Friendship Day,” too. 
Puerto Ricans, being citizens, are as free to 
travel to Chicago as a resident of any United 
States State and some 20,000 of our Spanish- 
speaking fellow Americans have been at- 
tracted to Chicago by employment opportu- 
nities. It is well for Chicagoans to know 
something about the background of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico from which they 
come. 

Puerto Rico’s relationship with the United 
States is different from that of Alaska and 
Hawaii, which want to become States, and 
the Philippine Republic, which has been 
made independent. Puerto Rico became a 
commonwealth in 1952. It has its own con- 
stitution and its own elected government but 
it has associated itself in a permanent com- 
pact of citizenship with the United States. 
Puerto Rico has no voting representation in 
Congress and therefore is not subject to 
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mainland taxation, harking back to the 
American Founding Fathers’ concept of “no 
taxation without representation.” But in 
most other laws, in commerce, defense, and 
international relations, Puerto Rico is much 
like an American State. 

Thus America has shown the world another 
example of an experiment in democracy 
which has brought the blessings of our form 
of government and our material wealth and 
considerate leadership to a territory for- 
merly ruled as a colony. In recent years, 
wise administration by Governor Marin and 
the friendship and understanding of the 
United States have helped make Puerto Rico 
a showcase of democracy. Living standards 
have been raised to the point where only 
oil-rich Venezuela has a higher per capita 
income in Latin America. In health, life 
expectancy since 1940 has been extended 
from 46 to 68 years. Industrial production, 
from carbide to corsets, now exceeds agricul- 
tural production. 

In Puerto Rico, the world has been shown 
the democratic alternative to communism 
and colonialism. The American flag and the 
Puerto Rican flag fly honorably and equally 
side by side and at the same level. Long 
may they wave. 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield at this time to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join my colleague from Puerto 
Rico in expressions of congratulations to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

In my’early terms of service in the 
House I gave what help I could to the 
bringing about of the constitution of 
I have always had a feel- 
ing of pride in that work. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Puerto 
Rico well for the last 10 years and have 
visited the island on numerous occa- 
sions. I have been able to witness great 
changes in that period of time. It seems 
to me that what has been done in Puerto 
Rico is an example that the United 
States has no desire to indulge in a 
colonial empire. Throughout the entire 
world the story of Puerto Rico is well 
known and, may I say, Mr. Speaker, 
favorably known. 

This great advancement could not 
have been made had it not been for the 
leadership of men in government and 
business in Puerto Rico. They have a 
strong and abiding faith in their island 


as well as respect and deep friendship: 


for those of us who live on the continent. 

In addition to the fine work of those in 
government and business in Puerto Rico, 
a compliment should be made to a very 
fine newspaper, El Mundo, for it has 
carried on in the fine traditions of the 
American press and has exercised free- 
dom of the press in criticizing when criti- 
cism was warranted and praising when 
praise was due. This great newspaper, 
Mr. Speaker, carries a terrific impact 
throughout all of Latin America, for it is 
a Spanish-language newspaper; but it 
carries with great influence the story of 
the United States and of Puerto Rico. 
Its publisher, Angel Ramos, a native of 
Puerto Rico, is fearless and courageous 
and has worked from a copy boy to where 
he now directs the destiny of the publica- 
tion. As such, he rates high among the 


newspapermen of Latin America. 


I would like to urge all of my colleagues 
who have not visited Puerto Rico to do so 
if the opportunity presents itself, for 
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there they will find friendly people, cul- 
tured people, and progressive people. 
There they will find the traditions of old 
Spain and the modern influences of the 
New World. 

Yes, Mr: Speaker, I am happy if I 
have contributed in some small way to 
this progress of our Commonwealth, and 
I extend to my colleague from Puerto 
Rico, Dr. FERNOs-ISERN, the Resident 
Commissioner, my best wishes and con- 
gratulations, and to the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, my friend Luis Muñoz- 
Marin, I express my appreciation of his 
courtesies in the past and wish for him 
and the people of Puerto Rico continued 
progress and prosperity and the ultimate 
success of all of their dreams and aspira- 
tions. f 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I feel I 
should certainly add my congratulations 
to the Resident Commissioner of Fuerto 
Rico. He is one of the true Representa- 
tives in our Congress. Just last week 
I had the privilege of sitting in at one 
of the meetings of the schools of public 
health throughout this country which 
are seeking the best ways and means of 
creating better health and education 
through research and better teaching 
facilities. While we were there, we were 
privileged to meet and talk with officials 
of the university and the medical school. 
One-of my strongest- impressions there 
was of the beauty of the great library 
that they have in connection with the 
university, the general trend of every- 
thing within the library and around the 
college campus being one of advanced 
culture. Evidence abounds everywhere 
that progress is being made along the 
line of education as well as economic de- 
velopment. 

They were anxious during this meet- 
ing, particularly since one of the public- 
health schools is located in Puerto Rico, 
to impress upon us—and I think it was 
wise that they did so—that the impor- 
tant and one of the great objectives of 
having this educational institution lo- 
cated in Puerto Rico is the advantage 
that it gives the people of Latin America 
together with those of North America, 
to have a more or less common meeting 
ground as it applies to the general move- 
ment toward improvement of public 
health. 

All in all, I felt a great surge of a de- 
velopment of interest, of enthusiasm, of 
loyalty, that seemed to be expressed from 
the movements in the streets and else- 
where. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly congratulate 
Puerto Rico and congratulate very 
heartily the Congress for having a Rep- 
resentative here who demonstrates so 
well and so ably the progress of Puerto 
Rico as does our official Representative, 
Dr. FERNOS-ISERN. 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN.. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with the other Members of the House 
in offering my congratulations to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, Puerto Rico is certainly 
doing a grand job of demonstrating to 
the world how a young commonwealth 
can progress and certainly it is setting 
an example to the island countries of the 
Caribbean on what can be accomplished 
under a republican form of government. 

I wish also to commend my good 
friend, Dr. Fernos, on the high type of 
representation he is giving this Common- 
wealth in the United States Congress. 

The occasion of this birthday is a fine 
time to pay our tribute to the people of 
Puerto Rico and to their government 
upon the great strides they are making. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in extending my congratula- 
tions to the people of Puerto Rico who 
40 years ago became citizens of the 
United States. 

In 1917 Congress passed a law making 
the people of Puerto Rico our fellow citi- 
zens. In thus expressing its confidence 
in our island friends Congress made no 
mistake. The Puerto Ricans have more 
than measured up. In the short span of 
40 years they have made remarkable 
progress. Their economic advancement 
and their strides in education and health 
can be measured and analyzed in con- 
crete terms. And while the story of their 
social and political growth cannot be 
told in cold statistics, I know, as a long- 
time member of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, that that 
growth is unmistakable and significant. 

Congress has not failed to recognize 
all this and it has translated its confi- 
dence and satisfaction into legislative 
action. In 1947 Congress gave the Puerto 
Ricans the right to elect their governor 
by popular vote. In 1950 Congress was 
quick to see that they had the right to 
write their own constitution and to have 
autonomy in their local affairs. And in 
1952 it created the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, making the people of that 
island a free self-governing body. 

In their first election of a governor 
by popular vote in 1948 the people of 
Puerto Rico showed good judgment by 
electing the Honorable Luis Muñoz- 
Marin. They showed the same good 
judgment when that same year they 
chose Dr. ANTONIO FERNOS-ISERN as their 
Resident Commissioner in the United 
States. These gentlemen were both re- 
elected in 1952, and again in 1956. To- 
gether they make a fine team. Their 
imagination and intellect have done 
much to sustain my interest in the prob- 
lems of Puerto Rico that come before 
my committee. And their warmth and 
friendliness have made it a real pleasure 
te work with them. 

I know my colleagues on our commit- 
tee join me in these remarks and in 
sending their congratulations to our 
friends in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to have this op- 
portunity of joining in the commemora- 
tion of the 40th anniversary of the at- 
tainment of United States citizenship by 
the people of Puerto Rico. 
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Ten days ago it was my good fortune 
to visit Puerto Rico as a member of a 
special subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
I was accompanied by my colleague, the 
gentleman from West Virginia, Dr. NEAL, 
and by Mr. Kurt Borchardt of the com- 
mittee staff. We attended the sessions 
of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Schools of Public Health, gather- 
ing information for our subcommittee on 
the needs of public health educational 
institutions. I shall always remember 
the wonderful hospitality afforded us by 
the people of Puerto Rico and our host, 
their gracious Governor Luis Mufioz- 
Marin. 

We were greatly impressed by the great 
economic development and educational 
advances being made. Puerto Rico is 
also playing an important role in bring- 
ing about a closer relationship with the 
people of Latin American countries. It 
was particularly impressive to see the 
intense interest in learning exhibited by 
the fine young people I met at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. An important 
contribution is being made in the field of 
public health at the university, under 
the leadership of Dr. E. Harold Hinman, 
dean of the School of Medicine, and 
Mr. Jaime Benitez. 

It is impossible to mention Puerto Rico 
without paying special tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico, our colleague, Dr. ANTONIO 
FEerNOs-ISERN. As a physician, professor 
of the Public Health School, and com- 
missioner of health of Puerto Rico he 
has rendered outstanding service to his 
fellow citizens in this important field. 

He has also contributed greatly in 
cementing the ties of the people of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with their 
fellow citizens on the mainland, as well 
as with our neighbors of Latin America. 

It is thus a great privilege to congratu- 
late our friends and fellow citizens of 
Puerto Rico on this anniversary of their 
citizenship and to wish them continued 
progress in the years ahead. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission obtained by the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, the Honorable 
Fernos-Isern, of Puerto Rico, for the 
Members to extend their remarks, I join 
with my colleagues in the tribute paid to 
the able and distinguished Resident Com- 
missioner Fernos-Isern and to the Puerto 
Rican people. 

Hawaii is proud of the several thou- 
sand Puerto Ricans who have made a 
very distinct contribution to the economy 
of Hawaii. Our transplanted Puerto 
Ricans have also added to our cultural 
and political life. 

In the true tradition of the Hawaiian, 
Puerto Ricans have been integrated into 
the cosmopolitan community of peoples 
that is Hawaii. Their volatile natures, 
their gracious and pleasing personalities, 
their industry and fortitude, have won 
for them the admiration and friendship 
of the many cultures who share in the 
development of the melting pot blended 
together by the Hawaiian. 

Hawaii is very glad to have the Puerto 
Ricans participating in the building of 
the institutions by which the paradise of 
the Pacific has won the respect and ad- 
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miration of all who know her. We ex- 
pect still greater attainments by the peo= 
ple whom Puerto Rico has sent to us. 

The celebration of Friendship Day, 
jllustrating as it does the basic Amer- 
ican sense of fair play and justice, in- 
creases the faith and nurtures the hope 
of the people of Hawaii in statehood for 
Hawaii. Though Puerto Rico was de- 
scribed as being appurtenant to but not a 
part of the United States, America 
demonstrated her belief in democracy 
and showed that she did not believe in 
half measures for any people by the 
granting of full citizenship to the Puerto 
Ricans just 40 years ago on March 2. 
The people of Hawaii and Alaska are 
confident that Hawaii and Alaska will 
have the last step of an incorporated 
Territory accomplished in the very near 
future by their admission as States of 
the Union. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to con- 
gratulate the people of Puerto Rico on 
their remarkable progress over the last 
40 years, and as an American on this 
occasion to be proud to be an American. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar, 


AMENDING THE SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT OF 1956 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2146) 
to amend the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AUTHORIZING SETTLEMENT FOR 
CERTAIN INEQUITABLE LOSSES 
IN PAY SUSTAINED BY OFFICERS 
OF THE COMMISSIONED SERVICES 
UNDER THE EMERGENCY ECONO- 
MY LEGISLATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 293) 
to authorize settlement for certain in- 
equitable losses in pay sustained by offi- 
cers of the commissioned services under 
the emergency economy legislation, and 
for other purposes. i 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


INVOKING THE AID OF FEDERAL 
COURTS IN COMPELLING THE 
TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSIONAL 
WITNESSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 259) 
to prescribe a method by which the 
Houses of Congress and their committees 
may invoke the aid of the courts in com- 
pelling the testimony of witnesses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, it is my understanding 
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that there has been some question raised 
about the proposed legislation. - 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The bill was passed 
out of the committee unanimously. This 
bill in precisely this form passed the 
House in the last Congress and in the 
preceding Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As I look at this bill, 
all it does is to ask that the courts help 
the committees out when the committees 
think someone is in contempt. I can- 
not see any reason why the courts should 
be made the servant of the committees 
or burdened with taking over the com- 
mittee’s duty. The committee now has 
the authority to ask the Congress to in- 
stitute contempt proceedings or refer the 
case to the Attorney General. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I hope 

I can clear up the matter in the mind of 
the gentleman from Michigan. This does 
not in any way interfere with the exist- 
ing procedures for punishing a witness 
for contempt. If the committee elects 
to do so, they can still proceed in the 
manner now provided, by citing the wit- 
ness to the full House, voting a con- 
tempt resolution presenting the case be- 
fore a grand jury, securing an indict- 
ment, and so on. This is an alternative 
method. 
_ The enactment of this bill would con- 
stitute the most constructive step that 
could be taken by Congress toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of its investigatory 
processes. The procedure now available 
for dealing with recalcitrant and con- 
temptuous witnesses is notoriously cum- 
bersome and ineffective. As the law now 
stands, if a witness refuses to appear or 
to testify before an investigating com- 
mittee, the committee must first report 
the matter to the House, which must 
then resolve to cite the witness for con- 
tempt, after which the Speaker must re- 
fer the matter to a United States at- 
torney, who in turn must present the 
case to a Federal grand jury. If an in- 
dictment is returned, a full-scale trial 
must follow. Finally, months later— 
sometimes a year or more later— 
there may be a conviction and punish- 
ment. Meanwhile, more often than not, 
the original investigation has long since 
been closed without having obtained the 
desired testimony or evidence. 

This bill offers an immediate solution. 
It authorizes either House of Congress, 
or any of its committees, to invoke the 
aid of a United States district court to 
require the attendance and testimony of 
a witness. For instance, under this bill, 
should a witness refuse to testify, he 
could be required to appear, not months 
later, but that very day in the district 
court in whose jurisdiction the investi- 
gation is being conducted. Upon proper 
application by a United States attorney, 
the court could thereupon. pass upon the 
propriety of the questions involved and 
if it deemed them proper, the court 
would then be authorized, under subsec- 
tion (b) of the bill, to order the witness 
to testify.. At that point the witness 
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would be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the court and any further refusal to tes- 
tify could be forthwith punished as a 
contempt of court. 

The fact that he could immediately 
be punished for contempt would tend to 
force the otherwise defiant witness to 
appear and testify. At the same time, 
the proposed legislation represents a for- 
ward step in safeguarding the rights of 
the witness by leaving it up to the court 
and not to the committee to determine 
whether certain questions are. material 
and relevant. The effect would be to 
restrain the investigating committee 
from prying into matters which were not 
within the scope of its authorized in- 
vestigation. 

Identical bills were passed by the 
House in the 83d and 84th Congresses, 
but no action was taken by the Senate. 
It is vital that this bill be enacted into 
law during this session of Congress. To- 
day both Houses are confronted with a 
tremendous volume of proposed legisla- 
tion, much of which should become law 
at the earliest possible date. But laws 
cannot be made, nor can the need for 
them be ascertained, without proper in- 
vestigation. The passage of this bill 
would place into the hands of both 
Houses the tools with which to conduct 
fair, productive and speedy investiga- 
tions preliminary to legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. Let me first withdraw my 
reservation. Then if the gentleman 
from ‘Michigan wishes to speak further 
on the subject, he can reserve the right 
to object. 

I withdraw my reservation of the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire of the gentleman from 
New York, the author of the bill, if this 
bill will not in fact authorize a judge 
to determine whether or not the answer 
to a question might incriminate the 
party in question? Is not that the real 
purpose of the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. That is one purpose. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. In 
other words, the court will decide 
whether the answer might or might not 
incriminate the witness. That is, if the 
court decides it would not incriminate 
him, he is compelled to come back and 
answer the question. 

Mr. KEATING. That is not the only 
objection which could be raised by a 
witness, but it does cover the point the 
gentleman from Iowa has mentioned. 
There might be cases where there would 
be some other reason for the refusal of 
the witness to answer, such, for instance, 
as the irrelevancy of the question to the 
purposes of the investigation. 

However, the gentleman from Iowa is 
absolutely right that one chief purpose 
is to accomplish exactly what the gen- 
tleman mentioned. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Could 
the gentleman state whether or not the 
hearing in the court would be in cham- 
bers or open to the public? 

Mr. KEATING. I assume that would 
be in the discretion of the court. The 
witness would be taken before the court 
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by an appropriate motion by the commit- 
tee to force him to answer. I suppose it 
would depend upon the nature of the 
controversy. If it was a matter of se- 
curity, the court might very well hear 
it in chambers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentlemen from New York has stated the 
purpose correctly, as I understand it, but 
look what this bill does. In the first 
place, it enables the committee to by- 
pass the House, which usually cites for 
contempt, and go direct from the com- 
mittee to the judge. In the second place, 
if there is a question which the witness 
has not answered and the committee 
wants to cite him for contempt, the wit- 
ness has to go over to the court right 
then and there. How can a man defend 
himself if he is taken before the court 
and given a summary hearing? I cannot 
see any justice in that. We have a civil 
rights bill coming up before the same 
committee. If we are to have a civil 
rights bill why not respect the right of 
the witness to an opportunity to be 
heard? As suggested by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] if the com- 
mittee is given authority to go direct toa 
judge and the judge holds the question 
improper or one not requiring an answer, 
has the committee the right to appeal? 
If the judge holds the witness in con- 
tempt will he have opportunity to purge 
himself?. i 

I object, Mr. Speaker. 


' WATER-SUPPLY FACILITIES FOR 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF., AREA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2781) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to enlarge existing water-supply facil- 
ities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 
order to insure the existence of an ade- 
quate water supply for naval installa- 
tions and defense production plants in 
such area. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to enlarge existing water-supply facil- 
ities for the San Diego, Calif., area in order 
to insure the existence of an adequate water 
supply for naval installations and defense 
production plants in such area,” approved 
October 11, 1951, is amended by adding the 
following new section: 

“Src. 9. As soon as practicable after com- 
pletion of construction of the work author- 
ized by the first section of this act, the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall make such interdepart- 
mental and other arrangements and enter 
into such contracts and amendments -to 
existing contracts as they may find neces- 
sary or desirable for the purpose of effecting 
(1) the transfer to the Secretary of the In- 
terior on behalf of the United States of 
jurisdiction over the aqueduct, and of the 
administration of the contract No. NOy- 
13300 of October 17, 1945, and of all con- 
tracts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
or collateral thereto; and (2) the substi- 
tution and designation of an appropriate 
Official of the Department of the Interior 
for the Secretary of the Navy and for the 
contracting officer therein.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NEW YORK NAVAL SHIPYARD, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3025) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
surrender and convey to the city of New 
York certain rights of access in and to 
Marshall, John, and Little Streets adja- 
cent to the New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to surrender and 
convey to the city of New York without cost 
to said city, all right of access in and to those 
portions of Marshall, Little, and John Streets 
contiguous to the plant of the Consolidated 
Edison Co. on Hudson Street in the Borough 
of Brooklyn which the United States may 
have or possess by virtue of its ownership of 
land fronting on such street areas: Provided, 
That such conveyance shall not be executed 
until Consolidated Edison Co. has conveyed 
to the United States of America fee simple 
title to a triangular-shaped parcel of land 
situated at the junction of Marshall and 
Little Streets, contiguous to the New York 
Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y., and con- 
taining approximately 598 square feet, and 
has removed and reconstructed that portion 
of the shipyard fence necessary to enclose 
said triangular parcel as an integral part of 
said shipyard and has also widened and 
otherwise improved the passageway between 
the west boundary fence of the shipyard and 
building No. 18 within the yard, all in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Navy and without cost or expense to the 
United States. The Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized to enter into preliminary con- 
tracts or agreements which may be necessary 
and appropriate to effectuate the purposes of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL INVENTORS COUNCIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 103) to 
authorize the National Inventors Coun- 
cil to make awards for inventive contri- 
butions relating to the national defense. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL STATIONS AT DEFENSE 
OR OTHER STRATEGIC INSTAL- 
LATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4815) 
to provide permanent authority for the 
Postmaster General to establish postal 
stations at camps, posts, or stations of 
the Armed Forces, and at defense or 
other strategic installations, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act of March 10, 1952 (66 Stat. 23, 39 
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U. S. C. 160, note), is hereby amended by 
striking out the second sentence. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TITLE 17, UNITED STATES CODE— 
COPYRIGHTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 277) to 
amend title 17 of the United States Code 
entitled “Copyrights” to provide for a 
statute of limitations with respect to 
civil actions. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill þe 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CATAWBA INDIAN RESERVATION, 
S. C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 676) 
to authorize the city of Rock Hill, S. C., 
to acquire certain tribal lands on the 
Catawba Indian Reservation, S. C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Catawba In- 
dian Tribe of South Carolina is authorized 
to sell to the city of Rock Hill, S. C., a tract 
of approximately forty-nine acres of land in 
the Catawba Indian Reservation for a con- 
sideration mutually agreeable to the parties 
and to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
execute such conveyancing instrument as 
may be appropriate for that purpose. If a 
negotiated sale cannot be effected, the city 
is authorized to acquire the land by emi- 
nent domain proceedings in accordance with 
the laws of South Carolina in an action 
against the United States filed in the United 
States District Court for the Western District 
of South Carolina. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “ef- 
fected”, and insert the words “effected prior 
to July 1, 1958.” 

Page 2, line 5, add a new sentence reading 
as follows: “The payment or distribution of 
the proceeds from any sale or condemnation 
pursuant to this act shall not be subject to 
any lien, except for debts owed to the United 
States or to Indian organizations indebted to 
the United States, and shall not be taxable.” 
- Page 2, add a new section reading as fol- 
lows: 

“SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, but only after securing the con- 
sent of the Catawba Indian Tribe thereto, 
to grant to the city of Rock Hill an immedi- 
ate right of entry on such land pending the 
completion of a sale or condemnation ac- 
tion.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


MINERAL LANDS IN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3477) 
relating to moneys received from mineral 
lands in Alaska. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING RELIEF FOR CERTAIN 
FEMALE MEMBERS OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3028) 
to provide for the relief of certain female 
members of the Air Force, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the chairman or some other member of 
the committee a question or two con- 
cerning this legislation. As I understand 
it, the Air Force in the past, during this 
particular period, made a decision on 
their own with reference to whether or 
not married couples, where both parties 
were in the service, should or should not 
get quarters allowance. The Air Force 
decision was different from that of the 
Army and the Navy. As a result, these 
payments were made to the personnel 
in the Air Force and they were not paid 
to comparable personnel in the Army 
and the Navy. The Air Force subse- 
quently decided to institute legal action 
to collect this money which was wrong- 
fully paid, under the interpretation of 
the Comptroller General. What this bill 
does is to wipe out any claim that the 
Government might have against these 
people or against personnel in the Air 
Force; is that correct? 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. The gentle- 
man is right in part. The Department 
of Defense issued a memorandum of pol- 
icy. The other branches of the serv- 
ices, the Army and the Navy, complied 
therewith. The Air Force did not be- 
lieve they were bound by it and did not 
follow it for a while. The General Ac- 
counting Office ruled that they should 
have complied. This bill gives relief to 
that group of women who were paid 
money under the stand taken by the 
Air Force. The vast majority of them are 
enlisted personnel whose pay is small. 
They accepted this money believing they 
were entitled to it. We introduced this 
bill at the request of the Air Force. It 
was heard by our committee and by the 
full committee and was passed unani- 
mously and recommended that it be 
passed by the House. I am of the opin- 
ion that in order to do justice to those 
who accepted this money in good faith, 
many of whom have left the service, in 
addition to the fact that if you tried 
to reclaim it you would be involved in 
lawsuits and could not collect anything 
probably, in view of the fact that it is 
impossible for this situation to happen 
again the committee agreed unanimously 
that this legislation should be passed. 

Mr. FORD. Is it not true that the 
Comptroller General does oppose the en- 
actment of this legislation? 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. It is true 
that the Comptroller General in answer 
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to our correspondence gave us his legal 
opinion. He could not do otherwise þe- 
cause it was the law. It is based on that. 
In our report we call attention to the 
stand taken by the Comptroller General’s 
Office. We give the reasons for granting 
them this money, and we criticize the 
Air Force severely. 

If I may, I would like to read what the 
committee said about the Air Force: 

As to the Air Force, the committee feels 
that it should be severely censured for disre- 
garding the policy statement of the Personnel 
Policy Board in 1951, although the committee 
does not hold its present officials responsible 
for this decision. Congress had already de- 
creed the unification of the services and the 
Air Force should have cooperated in every 
respect. Instead of continuing its previous 
policy, the Air Force would better have 
changed to accord with the new policy as did 
the other services and then exercise its right 
to appeal to the Secretary of Defense for re- 
consideration. This would have avoided the 
necessity for this bill. 


The committee goes on to criticize 
them more severely. But the question is 
whether or not you are going to require 
these members of the WAF’s still in the 
service to pay back this money, whether 
you will begin lawsuits to try to get the 
money back. The committee believes 
that in justice to the Armed Forces and 
for the sake of policy they should he 
reimbursed. 

Mr. FORD. May I point out two 
things. On page 12 of the committee 
report, which is a part of a letter from 
the Comptroller General, dated February 
6, 1956, it is stated: 

Nothing has come to attention in the 
meantime which requires any change in our 
views on this subject and, accordingly, we 
recommend against favorable consideration 
of H. R. 3028. 


Secondly, according to information 
which I have here, the Air Force has col- 
lected from people in this same category 
something like $10,000. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. $8,800. 

Mr. FORD. What would happen to 
those who have already paid up, if this 
legislation is passed? 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. The money 
would be given back to them, of course. 

Mr. FORD. Does your bill provide 
that? 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Yes, sir; 
that is understood. The bill asks for it. 

Mr. FORD. What about the Army 
and Navy personnel who were never paid 
this money? 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. They were 
not paid the money because they were 
not entitled to it. This is a question 
of whether or not you are going to release 
these few women in the personnel of the 
WAF’s who were caught in this situa- 
tion under these circumstances. If you 
want to take it out of the women, you 
can do that, but the Government will 
never collect that money. We felt that 
for the sake of all concerned we were 
doing the right thing in passing this bill. 
It was passed unanimously out of the 
committee after great discussion. 

Mr, FORD. Mr. Speaker, I will with- 
draw my reservation; but I think this bill 
should be passed over without prejudice, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I want to be 
heard. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman said it 
came out of the committee unanimously. 
For once in my life I sat silent, because 
it was a tough one. You will recall that 
in 1947 we passed a unification bill, it 
was called; and, as stated by the chair- 
man of the committee, the other 
branches of the armed services except 
the Air Force went along and complied 
with the rule which was sent down from 
above. But this one, the Air Force, took 
it upon itself regardless of the law and 
the Comptroller General cites the law 
and interprets correctly, we think—took 
it upon itself to make certain allowances 
for quarters to these women who are or 
were in the service. They had the 
money, now we are up against it. I do 
not know that we are setting a prece- 
dent if we allow this to them, but cer- 
tainly we are allowing them to retain 
money to which they were not lawfully 
entitled. If, however, we go ahead and 
take it away from them, if we do not 
pass this bill, we cannot collect more 
than 25 or 30 percent anyway, so you 
see where we are. Many of them have 
spent it, some of them are doubtless 
execution-proof. It is just another case 
of one of these departments of the armed 
services going off on a tangent, paying 
no attention to the law, and then com- 
ing in and dumping the load on us. 

For myself I do not see how, much as 
I dislike to vote for any legislation which 
will grant something that they are not 
legally entitled to but which they have— 
but I do not intend to object. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Illinois said the Air Force—and it is con- 
tained in the committee report—should 
be highly censured. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is that? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Il- 
linois reading the committee report said 
that the Air Force should be highly cen- 
sured. What does that mean? How is 
the Air Force to be censured for failure 
to comply with a ruling of the Comp- 
troller General? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We are to slap them 
on the wrist and tell them not to do it 
again. 

Mr. GROSS. That is about all it 
amounts to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And probably the 
fellow who is responsible for the illegal 
payment is out of the service and we can- 
not get at him. The point is that these 
people in the service took the money in 
good faith. They probably have spent 
it. Some of them we cannot collect from 
anyway, so we are to give them some- 
thing that they took in the belief they 
were entitled to it, but which in reality 
they were not entitled to. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Many of us in 
World War II who were in charge of pay- 
rolls realized that a day of accounting 
would come and that we would be per- 
sonally responsible for discrepancies. 


will the 
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To start out with, at the time that 
memorandum was issued on March 2 it 
was clear that it was a directive; further, 
that even if it was a directive it was not 
clear that the Secretary of Defense had 
the authority to issue the directive. 
Somewhere down the line between there 
and the Air Force there is somebody who 
personally went against: the Comptroller 
and the Congress and the Secretary of 
Defense. I am only sorry that we can- 
not find that somebody and reestablish 
the type of fiscal responsibility that used 
to exist in the armed services, responsi- 
bility to the Comptroller General and to 
the Congress. But since we cannot there 
certainly is no point in censuring these 
young ladies in the military service. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Here is the point 
now: If we do not pass this legislation, if 
we do not let this bill go through, then 
we are in a position of trying to collect 
something we cannot get—that is, in my 
judgment we cannot get it anyway. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. And some- 
thing for which the recipients were not 
responsible. It is just like a military 
order. They were given it; they took it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. ‘Those in command 
gave it to them; they took it thinking 
they were entitled to it. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
request and ask that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? : 

There was no objection. 


ALNEY F. CHAFFEE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time that I may offer my own con- 
gratulations and I think the congratu- 
lations of every Member of the House 
and our best wishes for a happy birthday 
to Alney F. Chaffee, who is 90 years young 
today. 

Mr. Chaffee has served in the House 
for over 50 years faithfully and con- 
scientiously. He has the respect of 
every member of Congress during that 
long period of time.. To serve the Con- 
gress over 50 years is an achievement 
few men realize. We all hope that he 
will continue to serve for many, many 
more years. } 


DOMESTIC AIRLINE RATES 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Saturday’s newspapers it was announced 
that Eastern Airlines’ earned net in- 
come in 1956 was $14,197,500, equal to 
$4.98 a share compared with $9,342,791 
and $3.75 a Share in 1955. Revenues in 
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1956 aggregated $228,040,200 as against 
$198,608,302 the preceding year. 

Two columns over and on the same 
page of last Saturday’s newspaper ap- 
peared an announcement that 6 air- 
lines, including Eastern Airlines, pro- 
posed a 6 percent increase in fares. The 
5 other airlines were Braniff, Capital, 
Northwest, TWA, and United. The an- 
nouncements stated that these airlines 
had advised the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that they planned to increase passenger 
rates 6 percent on April 1. In addition, 
two of the airlines, Capital and Eastern, 
also gave notice that they would add a 
terminal charge of $1 to each ticket sold. 
This addition of a terminal charge would 
raise the price increase on these two air- 
lines from 6 percent to as much as 12 
percent. 

This is the response of the airlines to 

the current drive to slow down the spiral 
of rising prices. This is the gratitude to 
Government for the granting of what 
are in effect monopoly airline routes 
throughout America. 
- Although it is true that wages, fuel 
and other materials have risen in price 
since 1952, it is also true that airline 
passenger-miles have multiplied almost 
100 percent since the last rate increase 
in 1952. This increase in passenger use 
of the airlines has been so great that it 
should warrant a reduction in passenger 
airline rates rather than an increase. 
When passenger airplanes can travel 
with near capacity loads instead of half- 
filled planes, it is obvious that passenger- 
mile costs are substantially reduced. 
Following is a table of the skyrocketing 
increase in passenger-miles traveled on 
domestic airlines since 1952. 


ROOF See oop ees ake 12, 528, 318, 000 
So ee a a ce hers as man wc i 14, 760, 309, 000 
et aE E oo cn des 16, 768, 706, 000 
cee et ee oe a 19, 819, 221, 000 
DOE A Svs» te" ala ib ei a ci nara a 22, 360, 220, 000 


If the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
compare the passenger-mile cost in 1952 
with the passenger-mile cost in 1956, this 
comparison will disclose that passenger- 
mile costs have not increased sufficiently 
to warrant any increase in airline pas- 
senger fares. 

The domestic airline industry of the 
United States cannot overlook the tre- 
mendous subsidies that the people of 
America are making in airline operation. 
Airports have been constructed in major 
cities throughout America at the expense 
of the Federal and local governments and 
the charges imposed upon airlines for 
airport use is only nominal and no part of 
the real cost. In addition, the Govern- 
ment operates the airport control towers 
‘which monitor airport traffic and guide 
airline traffic throughout the Nation. In 
addition to that, most of the domestic 
airlines of America took advantage of 
the quick tax amortization device to ac- 
quire aircraft which could be depre- 
ciated in a short period of time. In 
many cases, retired aircraft which were 
disposed of at the time of acquiring new 
aircraft were sold by the airlines at the 
original cost, new, of the aircraft to the 
airlines. No depreciation was sustained. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board should 
give serious consideration to the revitali- 

gation of competition among the airlines. 
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The most valuable asset of any American 
airline is its franchise and license to op- 
erate between terminal cities. Between 
many large American cities there is no 
airline competition, and one airline en- 
joys a virtual monopoly on air transport 
travel. Competition is more vitally 
needed in the domestic airline industry 
so that air travel remains accessible to 
the increasing number of Americans who 
must rely upon it. 

In view of the tremendous public con- 
tribution to the operation of the domestic 
airline industry by way of franchise, air- 
port and control tower operation and ac- 
celerated depreciation, no American in- 
dustry has a greater obligation to hold 
the price line than the domestic airline 
industry. 


COMMUNITY LENTEN SERVICES, 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REF- 
ORMATION 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to extend to the Members of 
Congress and their staffs a most cordial 
invitation from Rev. Lawrence Folkemer, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, 212 East Capitol Street, this 
city, to attend the noonday Lenten serv- 
ices to be held in that church each day, 
Monday through Friday of each week 
during the Lenten season. 

In times like these, men discover that 
they need a power greater than human 
to meet the trying circumstances of our 
day. . The human spirit needs divine 
power and wisdom to bear the burdens of 
mankind and to solve the difficult prob- 
lems which assail us. It is important to 
be able, therefore, to turn aside for a 
few moments each day to worship God 
and replenish the spirit. 

For many years now on Capitol Hill 
noonday community Lenten services 
have been conducted at the Church of the 
Reformation. These services have been 
a source of inspiration for thousands of 
men and women who have desired dur- 
ing Lent a short period for meditation, 
prayer, and rest. The holy season of 
Lent through the centuries has offered 
the Christians an opportunity to deepen 
their spiritual life and to face the daily 
tasks with renewed strength and devo- 
tion. 

These noonday services are interde- 
nominational in nature. Guest clergy- 
men of all denominations are invited to 
speak. Here members of all churches 
meet to worship their common Lord. 

It is particularly hoped that Members 
of Congress will be able to attend the 
first service on Ash Wednesday, March 6, 
1957, from 12:05 to 12:30. It is the first 
day of the sacred Lenten season. Special 
prayers will be offered in behalf of our 
President and Members of Congress. 

Services will be held each day, Monday 
through Friday at the same hour, All 
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the Members of Congress, together. with 
their staffs are respectfully and sincerely 
invited to all of these community Lenten 
services. 

The following is a list of scheduled 
speakers to address these Lenten serv- 
ices: 

Ash Wednesday, March 6, 1957: Dr. Law- 
rence D. Folkemer, pastor, Church of the 
Reformation. 

Thursday, March 7, and Friday, March 8: 
Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, National Presbyterian 
Church. 

Monday, March 11: Dr. Carl Simon, Keller 
Memorial Lutheran Church. 

Tuesday, March 12, and Wednesday, March 
13: Dr. Edward H. Pruden, First Baptist 
Church. 

Thursday, March 14, and Friday, March 15: 
Canon Luther D. Miller, Washington Cathe- 
dral. 

Monday, March 18: Rev. Donald W. Prigge, 
associate pastor, Church of the Reformation. 

Tuesday, March 19, and Wednesday, March 
20: Rev. John F. McClelland, Christ Congre- 
gational Church. 

Thursday, March 21: Dr. George M. Doc- 
herty, New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Friday, March 22: Rev. William M. Baxter, 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 

Monday, March 25: Dr. M. Chandler Stith, 
D. C. Baptist Convention. 

Tuesday, March 26, and Wednesday, March 
27: Fr. James M. Duncan, Ascension and St. 
Agnes Episcopal Church. 

Thursday, March 28, and Friday, March 29: 
Dr. Frederick Reissig, executive secretary of 
Federation of Churches. 

Monday, April 1, through Friday, April 5: 
Dr. Clarence W. Cranford, Calvary Baptist 
Church. 

Monday, April 8: Dr. Lewis J. Hutton, Capi- 
tol Hill Presbyterian Church. ` 

Tuesday, April 9, and Wednesday, April 10: 
Dr. Albert P. Shirkey, Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church. 

Thursday, April 11, and Friday, April 12: 
Dr. Alfred W. Hurst, Cleveland Park Congre- 
gational Church. 

HOLY WEEK 

Monday, April 15: Dr. Walter B. Freed, 
Luther Place Memorial Church. 

Tuesday, April 16 and Wednesday, April 
17, Rev. Russell C. Stroup, Georgetown 
Presbyterian Church. 4 

Thursday, April 18—Holy Communion: Dr. 
Lawrence D. Folkemer. 

Friday, April 19—Good Friday Service, 12 
to 3 p. m.: Guest preachers. 


FOREIGN TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 11 the President sent to Congress 
his first annual message on the opera- 
tion of the trade agreements program as 
required under the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955. 

A perusal of this first report to the 
Congress impressed me with its similar- 
ity to the seed catalogs that vastly over- 
sell their products. By and large, the 
report is a tissue of propaganda that 
covers up more than it reveals. It should 
be sent back to the President on the 
grounds that it is inadequate and repre- 
sents an evasion of the intent of 
Congress. 

In his covering letter of transmittal 
the President told Congress that “estab- 
lishment of the Organization for Trade 
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Cooperation is essential to make our 
trade agreements program more effective 
in the interest of American industry, 
agriculture, and labor.” 

Mr. Speaker, it would be nearer the 
mark to say that establishment of the 
OTC would assure more effective and 
lasting injury to American industry, agri- 
culture, and labor. It would also be in 
the interest of truth to say that estab- 
lishment of the OTC would entrench the 
State Department in its position of over- 
lordship in directing the destiny of Amer- 
ican industry, agriculture, and labor so 
far as this is determined by foreign trade. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, Congress, despite 
the Constitution, has been set aside in 
the regulation of foreign commerce. The 
Tariff Commission, which is the creature 
and agency of Congress, is being thor- 
oughly frustrated and smothered by 
high-handed rejections of its findings by 
the White House. Yet in his letter to 
Congress the President says “safeguards 
for domestic industry are contained both 
in the escape-clause and peril-point 
provisions of this law and the adminis- 
trative procedure established there- 
under.” 

Evidently someone in a trance in the 
land of unreality wrote this for the Presi- 
dent. The whole report is a hasty re- 
hash of the State Department outworn 
claims of wonders performed in the field 
of trade through the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. I know something 
about these wonders. Exports of Ameri- 
can agricultural products all but col- 
lapsed under this great program. Sur- 
pluses have piled higher and higher. 

It was only by a system of heavy sub- 
Sidization under Public Law 480, the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, and other laws 
designed especially to dispose of farm 
surpluses that this country’s agriculture 
has even a chance of escaping from the 
wonders produced for it in foreign mar- 
kets by the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, or GATT. In passing these 
laws Congress bailed out the State De- 
partment from the debacle of its 20 years 
of effort to promote the sale of farm sur- 
pluses abroad. A reading of the Presi- 
dent’s report to Congress gives no inkling 
of this ghastly failure of the trade agree- 
ments program. 

It is true that agricultural exports 
have risen during the past year and a 
half; but as already said, a great part 
of this increase consisted of exports 
under special programs set up by Con- 
gress, all of which involve heavy 
subsidization. 

The net result of the trade agree- 
.ments program has been to expose more 
and more of our industries and their 
workers to import competition that de- 
rives its advantage from the fact that 
the wages paid in other countries are far 
below those prevailing in this country. 
It has succeeded admirably in doing this 
while failing at the same time to bring 
relief in the field of agricultural sur- 
pluses. Also it did this in the face of 
a foreign aid program that modernized 
manufacturing plants in many parts of 
the world and thus increased the com- 
petitive advantage already held by many 
of the industries abroad. 

The only possible explanation of this 
strange behavior of those who have been 
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in charge of the trade agreements pro- 
gram, principally the State Department, 
lies either in stupidity or in an obsession 
to rush toward free trade in the grip of 
a blind academic faith that at the end 
of the run lay the land of milk and 
honey. Whether the development and 
administration of the trade program lay 
in the hands of stupid or naive suboffi- 
cials makes little differences. The out- 
come is the same. 

The President’s report bears the un- 
mistakable mark of these same people. 
They always write the same. Evidently 
they cut a record 10 years ago when 
GATT was born and have not bothered 
to turn it over or to cut a new one. 

The report says: 

Through these agencies (Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, Defense, 
Treasury, Interior, Labor, ICA and a mem- 
ber of the Tariff Commission) the interests 
of American agricuiture, labor and business 
are taken into account in arriving at posi- 
tions that will best serve the national 
interest. 


Presumably that assurance should be 
very heartening; but we have had the 
same kind of assurances over and over 
again, Yet the escape clause cases con- 
tinue to come out the same. Their 
chances of surviving the White House 
ax are little better than those of a steer 
walking the chute into the mortuary of a 
slaughterhouse. 

Now let us examine the doubletalk of 
the quoted sentence. No doubt it is sup- 
posed to be very clever. It says the inter- 
ests of American agriculture, labor and 
business will be “taken into account.” 
That is to say they will be given consid- 
eration. This is reminiscent of the story 
of raw justice as it was once purportedly 
practiced in the old West, where they 
insisted on giving the accused a fair trial 
and then hanging him. 

Evidently merely taking the interests 
of agriculture, labor, and business “into 
account” seemed a little barren even to 
the writers of the report. They there- 
fore added a qualifying phrase to make 
the statement more complete. The in- 
terests of agriculture, and so forth, were 
to be taken into account “in arriving at 
positions that will best serve the na- 
tional interest.” 

That qualifying phrase, of course, 
leaves the interests of industry, agricul- 
ture and labor in the position of nudity 
so far as any assertable rights are con- 
cerned. Who but the formidable list of 
executive agencies would determine “the 
positions that will best serve the national 
interest”? And one wonders just where 
these agencies made their connection 
with the fountain of wisdom. 

All the protestations of public hear- 
ings, wide representations of the execu- 
tive departments at those hearings, such 
as agriculture, commerce, labor, and so 
forth, and all other safeguards for do- 
mestic industry go down the drain with- 
out any impediment so long as what the 
interested parties say is only “taken into 
account” by these executive overlords 
in “arriving at positions that will best 
serve the national interest.” 

None of these little Caesars sitting as 
representatives of executive depart- 
ments, though evidently endowed, by 
self-anointment, with fabulous wisdom— 
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none of them, I say, is responsive to the 
electorate of this country, that is, the 
people who cast votes for or against you 
and me, as Members of Congress, every 
2 years. 

If you and I went before the voters 
and told them that we would take their 
problems into account and would deter- 
mine our position by the national in- 
terest, the voter would exercise his judg- 
ment on whether or not he trusted our 
ability to interpret the “national inter- 
est.” Not so with the bureaucrats. They 
are beyond reach of the voters; and even 
though, after looking at them or listen- 
ing to them, the voters might not wish 
to trust to their judgment about the na- 
tional interest, there would be no way 
of saying “Nay” or otherwise influenc- . 
ing their position as overlords. 

All this adds up to the well-developed 
system. of pulling authority out from 
under Congress. The President’s report 
does not read like an account of steward- 
ship held at sufferance from Congress. 
Rather it reads as if a new climate had 
been created, a climate in which the 
Constitution is forgotten and the Execu- 
tive power established as the arbiter of 
all questions of tariffs and trade. 

For this reason it is not surprising that 
the President’s report describes the 
ninth session of GATT, held in Geneva 
from October 1954 to March 1955, as 
highly satisfactory to the United States. 
Evidently others will find themselves, as 
I find myself, wondering when and how 
we have been read out of the United 
States. I did not find the ninth or any 
other session of GATT highly satisfac- 
tory or even particularly satisfactory; 
but then the State Department and the 
other executive departments find no dif- 
ficulty in speaking for the United States 
as a whole. What is satisfactory to them 
they easily describe as satisfactory to the 
whole United States. 

Keep in mind that it was the ninth 
session that came up with the OTC pro- 
posal. That this act of statesmanship 
was highly satisfactory to the United 
States has not yet been demonstrated. 
To say so before a vote is taken by Con- 
gress simply reflects how far the Execu- 
tive has drifted with the notion that 
Congress no longer counts in this field, 
or at least that its support can be taken 
for granted. 

The report has a considerable hole 
in it in addition to the odd inclusions 
already referred to. It is completely 
silent on the arrangement recently made 
with Japan whereby that country placed 
a quantitative restriction on her exports 
of cotton goods to the United States. 

I agree that it is a little difficult to get 
a true perspective here. This difficulty 
comes from what we have come to expect 
from the State Department in this field; 
namely, saying one thing when some- 
thing else is meant. We have already 
had some examples, such as referring to 
“safeguards” when the opposite or near- 
ly the opposite is meant; or referring to 
the account taken of the interests of 
agriculture, labor, and business, when 
short shrift is meant. | 

The report says that some 225 conces- 
sions of direct interest to this country 
were withdrawn under article XXVIII of 
GATT since 1955, involving not over $30 
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million of trade. It adds that new com- 
pensatory concessions of approximately 
the same amount were obtained. 

This statement is of interest on two 
counts: First, what is the procedure fol- 
lowed and who determines the compen- 
satory concessions to be sought from 
other countries; second, why are such 
withdrawals and compensations carried 
out under GATT while a matter of such 
magnitude as the arrangement with 
Japan was negotiated outside the frame- 
work of GATT? 

At this point I am interested in the 
second of these two counts. 

Why was it necessary to “go behind 
the barn” to negotiate with Japan over 
the imports of Japanese textiles? Do 
we not have laws on the subject of what 
to do when imports injure domestic 
producers? We have wasted a lot of 
time in Congress on the escape clause, 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, yes, even in setting up the 
Tariff Commission, if matters as vital to 
the trade in textiles are to be shunted 
to side channels and disposed of surrep- 
titiously by executive departments. 

The silence of the President’s report 
on this matter, with the exception of a 
footnote, is perhaps explained on the 
grounds that the report was devoted to 
the operation of the trade-agreements 
program while the arrangement with 
Japan was in the nature of a bootlegging 
transaction and therefore beyond the 
law. 

I leave it to you to say whether the 
arrangement with Japan constitutes 
regulation of foreign commerce. Cotton 
textile exports under it are to þe cut 
from 270 million square yards to 235 
million square yards. 

Now, the State Department and the 
Commerce Denartment take refuge in 
the fiction that this reduction represents 
a voluntary act by Japan. Therefore it 
is not an agreement, they say. By thus 
fleeing from reality and plain facts these 
Departments hoped to accomplish three 
or four things: First, avoid the use of the 
laws enacted by Congress to meet exactly 
the kind of problem posed by imports of 
cotton goods from Japan; second, keep 
away from the public hearings and due 
process of law involved in following out 
these laws and in making trade agree- 
ments; but third, above all keep control 
of the situation in the hands of the 
executive departments and out of the 
hands of Congress and the agencies of 
that body, such as the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Incidentally, by saying that the ar- 
rangement is not an agreement, they 
also avoided the need of reviewing the 
case in the report of the President to 
Congress, the subject of the present dis- 
course. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that there is a resolution before Congress 
calling for an investigation of the shoddy 
methods used in flouting the laws of 
Congress through the arrangement with 
Japan. I trust that the resolution will 
be adopted and the hole in the Presi- 
den’s report thoroughly plugged. 

It is not too much to say that the 
evidence mounts daily or as frequently 
as action is taken by the President and 
the executive departments under the 
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trade agreements program or outside of 
it as in the evasive and outlaw arrange- 
ment with Japan, that the State Depart- 
ment considers itself in complete charge 
of the regulation of foreign commerce 
in this country and that it means to 
keep it that way. The President’s first 
report to Congress on the operation. of 
the trade agreements program is but 
the latest piece of such evidence. This 
report, by its contents and especially 
by its tone and its omissions, comes close 
to telling Congress that how the trade 
agreements program operates is none 
of its business. And that is exactly how 
the State Department feels about the 
matter. 

The answer lies with us right here in 
the Congress. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past several-years I-have noted with in- 
creasing concern the tendency on the 
part of Secretary Wilson and the De- 
partment of Defense to deemphasize re- 
search and development work in con- 
nection with our national defense pro- 
gram. I hardly need point out that a 
vigorous research and development pro- 
gram utilizing the best scientific talent 
available is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of military superiority in an 
era of rapid technological advances and 
change. Not only is this important in- 
Side the Defense Department itself but in 
other Government agencies such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission, whose own 
research and development programs in 
the military field are geared to Defense 
Department planning and objectives. 

The most recent and, in a sense, most 
alarming manifestation of this tendency 
toward deemphasis on basic research has 
been the announcement by the Pentagon 
of plans to consolidate military research, 
development, and engineering under the 
direction of the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Applied Engineering. 
The idea, apparently, is to lay greater 
stress on so-called practical applications 
of technology and relegate basic research 
and engineering development to a rela- 
tively minor role. Nothing could be 
move foolhardy in the long term national 
interest. For all progress in the prac- 
tical applications of military technology 
is vitally dependent on underlying ex- 
perience gained from fundamental re- 
search and preliminary development 
work. 

With all due respect to the engineering 
profession which has contributed so 
much to our Nation’s strength and secu- 
rity, I think it is essential that our mili- 
tary research and development program 
be headed. up by a topflight individual 
having the confidence of the scientific 
community, with a staff composed of im- 
aginative and dedicated men who are 
unafraid to explore new scientific fron- 
tiers. There is no such thing as the 
status quo in military technology. You 
either progress or you fall behind. And 
the only means of insuring progress is 
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through a vigorous research and devel- 
opment program aimed at developing 
new ideas and concepts on a continuing 
basis. 

Secretary Wilson has been quoted by 
the press as stating that he is not down- 
grading research, but that military re- 
search funds should be concentrated on 
developing promising projects, leaving 
spending on long-range fundamental re- 
search to others. This might aptly be 
called the let-George-do-it approach to 
military security. 

A classic example of the adverse effects 
of this philosophy on our national-de- 
fense effort may be found in the case of 
the aircraft nuclear-propulsion pro- 
gram which, for the past year, has been 
plagued by indecision and inaction at 
high levels in the Defense Department, 
to the serious detriment of the entire 
program. Secretary Wilson has been 
further quoted as stating that a miracle 
or two will be necessary before the 
United States can build a nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft suitable for use by the mili- 
tary. Asa longtime member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy which has 
studied and energetically encouraged 
the aircraft nuclear-propulsion program 
since its inception, I can say that the 
technical part of the program being done 
by the contractors in the field is pro- 
gressing well. The place where a miracle 
is really needed, in my opinion, is inside 
the Pentagon. 

In addition to the concern which I feel 
with respect to the administrative 
changes in the research and develop- 
ment organization in the office of the 
Secretary of Defense, I am even more 
concerned, and I might say, shocked, by 
a recent statement attributed to Assist- 
ant Secretary Newbury to the effect that 
no funds of the Department of De- 
fense—and this includes all of our mili- 
tary departments—will be spent for 
basic research. 

I can think of no more dangerous 
course to pursue than to restrict the ex- 
penditure of funds for basic research. 
An action of this kind is tantamount to 
saying that we have now arrived at a 
position in our defense which makes un- 
necessary any further development of 
any kind. Obviously this is completely 
and utterly incorrect. 

Every modern weapon which we have 
today is the result of basic research. 
There would be no radar without what 
appeared at the time to be quite unre- 
lated research in basic fields. ‘There 
would be no B—52—there would be no 
F-106 without basic research. One does 
not. produce a complicated weapon 
system, or indeed, any modern device of 
any nature without there having been 
first a broad foundation of basic re- 
search. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not engaged in 
making electric toasters or scooters—we 
are building and will continue to build 
the most complicated weapons systems 
and devices that are conceivable at the 
present stage of our scientific develop- 
ment. We need the best minds, we need 
ample funds, and we need leadership in 
this field that has both understanding 
= sympathy of what we are trying to 
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I can only hope that Assistant Secre- 
tary Newbury was either misquoted or 
misunderstood; for if my understanding 
is correct, we can stop complaining about 
the danger that we are falling behind 
the Soviet Union in scientific areas in- 
cluding the production of scientists, and 
accept the fact that such a secondary 
position is inevitable. 

When a generation hence we look back 
and explain how it was and how we have 
moved into this period and have steadily 
sustained prosperity, the one element in 
my opinion that will stand out as the 
number one force in securing this re- 
sult, the most powerful of all, is the ele- 
ment of research and development in 
American industry and government, 
working as partners. This cooperation 
has served all along the line to continu- 
ally raise the standard of life here in 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense who will 
administer this program, and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the 
ReEcorpD at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. CARL DURHAM, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. DURHAM: I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to comply with your request for infor- 
'mation concerning the recent consolidation 
of the positions of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development and 
for Engineering into one position of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and Engi- 
neering. 

Your request is opportune and is welcomed 
because the reasons and purpose back of this 
organizational change are not generally un- 
derstood. We are anxious to correct these 
misunderstandings and to present the real 
reasons and purpose back of this move. 

This consolidation was made to increase 
and not to diminish emphasis on research. 
Pure and applied research in the United 
States, whether initiated by the Department 
of Defense or by other Government agencies, 
or by private research laboratories or insti- 
tutions, is of fundamental importance to the 
Department of Defense in order to maintain 
our position of technological superiority. It 
will be our endeavor to promote research in 
which the Department of Defense has a justi- 
fied interest wherever the necessary talent 
and the money can be found. 

The second principle reason for this con- 
solidation of the two offices was to improve 
internal organization in the Department of 
Defense and specifically to provide for better 
administration of the research activities and 
military equipment development activities 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense; 
and to eliminate certain overlapping respon- 
sibilities in the two former offices in connec- 
tion with the supervision of development 
activities. 

During this long discussion there has never 
been any question concerning the assignment 
of responsibility for the supervision by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense of mili- 
tary department research programs. This re- 
sponsibility for the review and coordination 
and promotion of research has always been a 
responsibility of the former Office for Re- 
search and Development and this assignment 
of responsibility for research has never been 
in question, i 

To even begin to understand this situa- 
tion, it is necessary to know what is meant 
by a research program or project and by a 
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development program or project. Very 
briefly, a research project is one planned to 
increase knowledge in a given field or to 
demonstrate the feasibility of a new princi- 
ple, idea or device. By contrast, a develop- 
ment project is one whose purpose is to 
produce a service-type weapon or piece of 
military equipment capable of satisfactory 
service use. 

Another factor that has been misunder- 
stood is the relatively small cost of the mili- 
tary research program in comparison with 
the cost of developing service-type “hard- 
ware.” In fiscal year 1956, for example, the 
military departments spent, possibly, only 
one-tenth as much on research projects, as 
just defined, as was spent on “hardware” de- 
velopment. This relatively low cost of re- 
search programs as compared with the cost 
of “hardware” development is a character- 
istic of all kinds of research and develop- 
ment and is not a peculiarity of military 
research and development. 

This fact of the relatively low cost of 
research projects. has led some people to 
measure the work content and even the im- 
portance of the military research program by 
its dollar cost. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading. The research activity of the office of 
the Secretary of Defense is, I believe, even 
more important over the long term than is 
the supervision of current development pro- 
grams. i 

This combined administrative and juris- 
dictional problem arose simply because much 
of this research activity and this “hardware” 
development activity were responsibilities of 
the same- working groups in the former Office 
of Research and Development and because 
these two offices of Research and Develop- 
ment and of Engineering had an overlapping 
jurisdiction over a large part of the develop- 
‘ment program. 

I have been familiar with this administra- 
tive problem for a long time during my engi- 
neering experience in industry. It is dificult 
to give adaquate and effective attention to 
research when both research activity and 
product development activity are the re- 
sponsibility of the same working group. A 
similar difficulty arises in private industry 
whenever the development of standard or 
stock products to be sold off the shelf and 
the development of special custom-tailored 
equipment are responsibilities of the same 
group of design engineers. 

The obvious solution of this combined 
problem is the separation of research activi- 
ties from development activities within the 
same working groups; and the elimination 
of the overlapping responsibilities of two 
different offices with respect to development 
projects. 

The second of these objectives could be 
attained either by consolidating the two 
Offices, as recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission and by others within the Depart- 
ment of Defense; or by retaining the two 
offices and reassigning the responsibility for 
the supervision of the development programs 
to only one Office. 

The first plan, that of consolidating the 
two offices, was, superficially, an easy and 
obvious solution. But the objective of ade- 
quate and effective specialized attention to 
both research activity and to development 
‘activity would not have been attained unless 
necessary changes in the internal organiza- 
tion of the consolidated Research and Devel- 
opment Office would have been made. On the 
other hand, retaining the two offices and as- 
signing sole research responsibility to one of- 
fice and sole development responsibility to the 
other would have automatically solved both 
objectives. But this solution would have re- 
quired the reassignment of research and 
development responsibilities which has been 
the “nub” of the problem. 

We have found a practical solution of both 
problems because it has now been possible 
to organize specialized research groups and 
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specialized equipment development groups 
within the new consolidated office. This 
arrangement, I believe, should satisfy the 
rational objectives of all parties within the 
Department of Defense and among the re- 
search, engineering, and industry groups of 
the country who have had an acknowledged 
interest in the solution of this difficuit or- 
ganizational and administrative problem. 

In your request you asked whether the 
consolidation of the two offices has resulted 
in any change in the “chain of command.” 
This problem has not involved any change 
in the obvious organizational relation of 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense to the Sec- 
retary of Defense; nor has it involved any 
question of the staff responsibilities of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense in relation 
to the executive responsibilities of the mili- 
tary departments in the same research or 
development areas. I trust this statement 
answers your question. There has been no 
change in the chain of command, 

It is unfortunate that this situation has 
been interpreted, in some quarters as a con- 
test between engineers and scientists, or as 
evidence of a reduced emphasis on research 
and that by this organization change “engi- 
neers have won a victory.” 

Nothing could be further from the real 
reasons back of the change. Neither engi- 
neers nor scientists have “won a victory” 
over the other; both, I believe, will be able 
to do a more important and effective job 
under the new organization. 

I feel I should apologize for the length of 
this reply, but this has been a complicated 
and difficult situation and I have wished to 
give you a full and frank explanation. 

Anything you can do to correct any mis- 
understandings that may exist will be greatly 
appreciated; and, I am sure, will be a real 
contribution on your part to the success of 
our national defense program. 

Yours respectfully, 
FRANK D. NEWBURY. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PRICE] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
endorse the comments made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. It is in- 
deed ironic that at a time when military 
technology is advancing at an unprece- 
dented rate and when our very survival 
may depend on staying ahead in the field 
of technology, Secretary Wilson has cho- 
sen to relegate research and development 
to a secondary role in the Defense Estab- 
lishment. Not only that, but he has ap- 
parently amalgamated the research and 
development function with the applied 
engineering function, thereby stifling the 
effectiveness of both. 

Like my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM], I have 
the greatest respect for the engineering 
profession, but I submit that it just does 
not make sense to place the former As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Applied 
Engineering, Mr. Newbury, in charge of 
research and development activities. If 
we are to maintain our lead in military 
technology the first requirement is to 
have an independent research and devel- 
opment staff, made up of the best scien- 
tific brains we can get. This group must 
be free to encourage exploration of new 
ideas and reject outdated concepts where 
necessary. Most important, this group 
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must have vigorous leadership which is 
not afraid to venture into uncharted 
fields of technology. 

I would like particularly to commend 
my colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [ Mr. DurHam] for his com- 
ments on the aircraft nuclear propulsion 
program and on how the Pentagon’s in- 
creasingly negative approach toward re- 
search and development has thwarted 
progress in this field. After careful 
study of this program and a personal 
visit to the contractor installations 
where the actual developmental work is 
being done, I can say without hesitation 
that technical progress is good. ‘The 
main difficulty appears to be in the Pen- 
tagon where administrative confusion 
and indecision over research and devel- 
opment objectives have marked the con- 
duct of the program for the past year. 
This is a sad commentary on a program 
which is of such vital interest to the 
country’s future security. 

This situation raises the serious ques- 
tion as to whether there should be a ma- 
jor reorganization of the present admin- 
istrative machinery governing the ANP 
program and the appointment of an ad- 
ministrator with sufficient authority to 
see that the job gets done. This admin- 
istrator might occupy a position similar 
to that of Adm. H. G. Rickover, who di- 
rects the naval-propulsion program 
which produced the Nautilus. 

Development of the nuclear-powered 
aircraft is a matter of high priority in 
the national-defense interest and should 
be pursued with all vigor. If the De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission will not or cannot do 
the job, there is no alternative for the 
Congress but to find some organization 
which can. 


PROPOSED MONETARY STUDY — 
` SHALL IT BE CONDUCTED BY 
CONGRESS OR OUTSIDERS? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
` Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most urgent tasks facing this Con- 
gress is that of bringing relief to millions 
of American families who have been 
suffering from the effects of a rising cost 
of living and high interest rates these 
past 4 years. Despite the administra- 
tion’s widely publicized claims of having 
stabilized the value of the dollar we know 
that the cost of living has been break- 
ing new records every month for the 
past 5 months. 

And looking back over the period of so- 
called price stability prior to 1956 we 
know that the illusion of a stable price 
index was created by the deflation of 
farm prices and incomes and the squeeze 
upon small-business men, 

NECESSARY TO STOP RISING COST OF LIVING 
BUT WITHOUT INEQUITIES 


We Democrats are determined to stop 


the spiraling cost of living without de- 
flating farm prices 30 percent to offset 
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industrial price rises of 8 to 10 percent. 
We Democrats are determined to stop 
the runaway cost of living but not by 
imposing a high interest rate and tight 
credit policy that brings ruinous bank- 
ruptcy to small business, chaos to the 
home building industry and the prospect 
of serious housing shortages. We Dem- 
ocrats are determined to stop the under- 
mining of the people’s purchasing 
power but not by a credit policy which 
curbs school construction and permits 
night club and hotel construction to 
boom. We Democrats are determined to 
stop the increasing cost of living from 
being pyramided by raising interest 
rates across the board. 

CONGRESSIONAL STUDY NEEDED TO FIND BETTER 
METHODS OF STABILIZING ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS 
We Democrats propose to find better 

ways of stabilizing the cost of living than 

the Republican way which has failed and 
left in its wake a trail of harsh inequities 
and a higher interest rate structure. 

That is why we have proposed that an 
appropriate committee of the Congress, 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, conduct a broad study of mone- 
tary policy and our financial institu- 
tions to determine their adequacy and 
effectiveness in dealing with today’s 
problems of stability and economic 
growth, administered price increases, 
geographic differences in credit availabil- 
ity, the efficacy of tools other than high- 
er interest rates and tight credit in curb- 
ing inflationary pressures, and many 
other questions dealing with our econ- 
omy. 

OPPOSITION WANTS BANKER-GUIDED COMMISSION 


In opposition stand those who assert 
that Congress is incapable of doing an 
effective job; is not to be trusted to do 
an unbiased job; could not command the 
talents of outstanding people to assist 
them or command the public confidence 
when they had concluded their study and 
made their recommendations. These 
people support a national monetary 
commission, overwhelmingly dominated 
by “outside” experts. These people, in 
effect, want a banker-guided study to in- 
vestigate the effects of banker policies 
upon the people and the economy of the 
United States. 


PREDEDENTS FAVOR CONGRESSIONAL STUDY 


Mr. Speaker, may I point out in con- 
nection with this question of whether 
a single congressional committee or a 
mixed commission dominated by out- 
siders should conduct this national 
monetary inquiry that the precedents 
favor a congressional inquiry. 

In this connection I wish to point out 
that when the national monetary com- 
mission was being debated in 1908 at a 
time when the Republicans were in con- 
trol of the executive and the legislative 
bodies the question of a mixed com- 
mission came up and was rejected. There 
was established instead a commission 
composed of 9 Members of the House 
and 9 Members of the Senate under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 

More recently in 1949 the late Senators 
Maybank and Tobey introduced S. 1559, 
proposing the establishment of a na- 
tional monetary commission,- including 
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18 members, 9 from the legislative and 
the executive branches and 9 from pri- 
vate life. The Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report’s Subcommittee on 
Monetary, Credit, and Fiscal Policies 
unanimously recommended that S. 1559 


be not enacted and it gave the following 
reasons: 


We.-believe it important that the study be 
made by a committee composed exclusively 
of Members of Congress rather than, as pro- 
posed in S. 1559, by a mixed commission 
composed by Members of Congress, members 
of the executive department, and members 
drawn from private life. The study should 
draw upon the information, judgment, and 
points of view of people both within and 
outside the Government. For this purpose 
the investigating committee should engage 
experts to make thorough studies and reports 
on various phases of the problem, and it 
should invite presentations from all who 
can be helpful. But the commmittee that 
receives the information, weighs it, forms 
judgments about it, and submits reports 
concerning it to Congress should be com- 
posed exclusively of Members of Congress, 
for only in this way can the study contribute 
a maximum to congressional understanding 
of all these complex problems and to the 
quality of the resulting legislation. Con- 
gress should not abandon its function of 
legislation, and to legislate wisely it must 
fully understand the reasons for its legis- 
lation. It should not be put in a position 
of accepting on faith the recommendations 
made by private citizens without knowing 
thoroughly the facts and reasoning that led 
to those recommendations. -There is no sub- 
stitute for thorough congressional investi- 
gation and hearings. 


STUDY SHOULD NOT BE LEFT TO EXPERTS 


Mr. Speaker, it has also been argued 
that Congress sought not to conduct a 
monetary study because Congressmen 
are not experts and that it is better 
to let the experts make the studies of 
such complex problems. I believe that 
the clearest and most cogent answer to 
that objection was given by the dean 
of the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University in 
testimony before a congressional Sub- 
committee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management in March 1952: 


STATEMENT OF PAUL APPLEBY, DEAN OF THE 
MAXWELL SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP AND 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


If we believe in democratic or representa- 
tive government, we believe that the expert 
and thé special interest alike must be sub- 
ordinate to public judgment and the general 
interest. Because the matters you are con- 
sidering are highly technical, there is a 
tendency for them to be too often and too 
exclusively determined by economists and 
by a banker-oriented organization. When 
not so determined they tend to be presented 
to you too much in the same specialized 
terms. The highest significance of the con- 
gressional judgment is that it is a general 
judgment, representing and similar to public 
judgment. (From the hearings on monetary 
policy and the management of the public 
debt before the Subcommittee on General 
Credit Control and Debt Management, March 
1952, p. 575.) 


Mr. Speaker, an administration wit- 
ness testifying before the House Rules 
Committee stated that if House Resolu- 
tion 85 was passed he doubted if it would 
be possible to have an unbiased study. 
This witness also warned that great 
damage could. result to the economy if 
such -a committee were to appear to be 
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proceeding in a biased way and threat- 
ening the independence of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

I would like to point out that this same 
witness back in 1952 when the Patman 
committee was conducting hearings into 
debt-management and credit policies 
also expressed the same fear for the in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve. In 
a speech which he delivered, this witness 
asserted that the Patman subcommittee 
was engaged in questioning the inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve. How- 
ever, a year later, Mr. Speaker, this same 
individual—the present Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, W. R. Burgess—stated 
in a speech before the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the American 
Finance Association—December 29, 1953, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 


You had two subcommittees of Congress 
who conducted studies in the area of money, 
whose reports—gathering in the testimony 
of many of you here in this audience—built 
up a volume of this whole subject of money 
that is most impressive. And the reports 
as they came out educated public opinion. 


Now I submit, Mr. Speaker, that all the 
objections voiced against a congressional 
committee conducting a monetary study 
fall flat when subjected to the test of 
what the real facts are. 

In the end, the issue really boils down 
to whether Congress is going to make 
this study or whether it will be a study 
guided by private persons with a self- 
interest in the outcome. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Rrecorp the 
following letter from a distinguished 
former Member of Congress and an arti- 
cle from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


As I am certain you are aware, there is 
great interest both in governmental circles 
and throughout the country in the opera- 
tion of our monetary and fiscal system. 
There is also a growing conviction that it 
is time that a thoroughgoing study of that 
system was made by a competent body in 
order that we may better decide whether it 
is adequate to our needs and geared to the 
meeting of such exigencies as the future may 
present. 

There are, as we understand it, two pro- 
posals before the Congress for the carrying 
forward of such a study. One of these 
would entrust the study to a commission of 
people outside the Congress, whereas, the 
other one would provide further study to 
be carried on by the committees of the Con- 
gress itself, in whose jurisdiction this matter 
falls. Of course, this would be the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

For a variety of reasons, it is our deep 
conviction that it would be far wiser for the 
committees of Congress to carry on this 
study than for it to be entrusted to an out- 
side commission. In fact, this letter is writ- 
ten to most earnestly and respectfully re- 
quest your support for legislation already 
introduced, by Representative Parman, of 
Texas (H. Res. 85), which would provide for 
the study to be made by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Our objection to entrusting this task to 
an outside commission can be briefly sum- 
marized. Such a commission would neces- 
sarily consist of representatives of various 
interests. It would obviously be necessary to 
have representatives of the banks on the 
commission. It would be equally necessary 
to have representatives of the insurance busi- 
ness on the commission. Next would-come 
the savings and loan associations, the credit 
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unions, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the chamber of commerce, the 
AFL-CIO, Farm Bureau, the Grange, the 
Farmers Union, the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and we would feel we 
must insist, the Cooperative League. Each 
of these people would in the very nature of 
the case act not only as a member of the 
commission but as a representative of the 
particular organization and section of our 
population and business life with which he 
is associated. It would, in our judgment, be 
exceedingly difficult for an objective study 
to be made under such circumstances and 
still more difficult for agreement to be 
reached on a set of findings and recom- 
mendations. 

On the other hand, Members of Congress 
are elected to represent the whole popu- 
lation in their various constituencies. They 
are able to view the workings and potenti- 
alities of our monetary and fiscal system 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole far more readily than can 
any other group of people in our country. 

These are the reasons I want to respectfully 
urge your support of resolutions to entrust 
the study of our monetary and fiscal system 
to the Banking and Currency Committees 
of the Congress, and to urge especially that 
you support House Resolution 85. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VOORHIS, 
Executive Director. 


[From the Journal of Commerce of February 
28, 1957] 


PATMAN PLAN Faces TEST—SHOWDOWN ON 
MONETARY STUDY CONTROL DUE TODAY 


(By Eileen Shanahan) 


. WasHincton.—Weeks of behind-the-scenes 
effort to block a purely congressional investi- 
gation of monetary institutions will come 
out into the open today on Capitol Hill. 

The occasion will be the appearance before 
the House Rules Committee of Treasury 
Under Secretary W. Randolph Burgess and 
Frazar B. Wilde, of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. Both are expected to 
oppose the resolution pending before the 
Rules Committee which would authorize a 
subcommittee of the House Banking Com- 
mittee, headed by Representative WRIGHT 
‘PatmMan, Democrat, of Texas, to make such 
a study. 

The appearance before the Rules Commit- 
tee of such noncongressional witnesses is 
unusual, although not wholly without prece- 
dent. 

RARELY CALLS OUTSIDERS 


Since the committee handles only matters 
involving the operation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives itself, it normally hears only 
House Members as witnesses. The last time 
it summoned outside witnesses on any 
subject was 10 years ago, during the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress. 

Although members of the committee stated 
Officially that they were planning to hear Mr. 
Burgess and Mr. Wilde simply because both 
men had requested the opportunity to tes- 
tify, it was learned that the hearing had been 
actually arranged after considerable consul- 
tation among top administration officials 
and Congressmen who oppose the Patman 
resolution and favor. instead a bipartisan 
commission. 

The strategy has been directed from the 
White House, it was indicated, and is aimed 
at postponing a vote on the Patman investi- 
gation. 

Republican members of the Rules Com- 
mittee plus the committee’s Democratic 
chairman, Representative HOWARD SMITH of 
Virginia, have been in on the planning, it was 
learned. 

_ One Republican member of the rules group 
told the Journal of Commerce that his party 
was not sure that all Republicans in the 
House could be counted on to oppose the 
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Patman move. “There’s too much tight 
money trouble in some Republican districts,” 
he said. 

Therefore, the White House-directed plan 
has been to keep the bill in the Rules Com- 
mittee, until party pressure could be exerted 
to keep all our Members in line. Without 
virtually unanimous Republican opposition 
to the Patman study, the resolution could 
pass the House easily. 


HON. CHARLES E. WHITTAKER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this occasion to express the 
pleasure I experienced when it was an- 
nounced that one of our distinguished 
Missourians, Charles E. Whittaker, had 
been nominated by President Eisenhower 
to fill the vacancy on the United States 
Supreme Court bench created by the 
resignation of Justice Stanley Reed. 

There are many things that recom- 
mend this appointment; the man’s in- 
tegrity, his knowledge, his experience, 
his background, and the characteristic 
of humility that goes with hard work 
and true scholarship; but there is one 
feature above all others that makes this 
appointment so timely and heart-warm- 
ing. In this age of sophistication and 
specialization there is a growing tend- 
ency to believe that the old virtues of 
‘perseverance and hard work are insuffi- 
cient to bring about success unless at 
the same time there are opportunities 
presented somewhat on a Silver platter 
by fortune or society. That hard work 
and perseverance in themselves create 
opportunities is somewhat forgotten. 
Justice Whitaker’s career as a student, 
a lawyer, a jurist, and now his elevation 
to an Associate Justice of the highest 
court in our land demonstrates that the 
basic human virtues still play a vital 
part in our society. 

Formal education is no more than a 
shortcut to the green pastures of knowl- 
edge. Those men among us who have 
the will to attain these fields through 
their own efforts, when the shortcuts are 
not readily opened to them, are often by 
the very difficulties they have to. over- 
come advanced in knowledge beyond 
those who had the advantages of the 
assistance of formal education. 

Charles Whittaker was born on a farm 
about 6 miles from Troy in Doniphan 
County, Kans. As a boy he interspersed 
a generous amount of hard farm work 
with getting an elementary education, 
along with a brother and two sisters, at 
a small country school at the corner of 
the big Whittaker farm. 

It took a little doing to get into the old 
Kansas City School of Law without a 
high school background. He worked a 
full day as office boy in a Kansas City 
law firm while going to the law school at 
night. He never got into bed until long 


after midnight as he burned the mid- 


night oil to get his studies. In his first 
years at the law school he also studied 
with tutors on the high school subjects 
he had not covered in the country school. 
However, perseverance prevailed and he 
went on to graduate and became one of 
the distinguished members of the bar in 
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Kansas City, Mo., and president of the 
Missouri Bar Association. 

At this point I would like to place in 
the Rrecorp an article appearing in the 
Kansas City Star, Saturday, March 2, 
1957, which gives further background of 
the new Supreme Court Justice, whom I 
predict will go on to become one of our 
great Supreme Court Justices: 


FRIENDS Say MERIT EARNED Post—Move To 
PLACE JUDGE CHARLES E. WHITTAKER ON 
SUPREME CourRT FOLLOWS a DEDICATED 
CAREER ON BENCH 


The meteoric step-by-step climb of Judge 
Charles E. Whittaker to the Nation’s highest 
court may have come as a surprise to some 
members of the American judiciary, but not 
to those who have been associated with the 
hard-working Missourian. 

An indication of the esteem with which 
Judge Whittaker is held by members of the 
bar is typified in a statement made recently 
by Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General. 

Brownell commented that no other rec- 
ommendation he had made fora judgeship 
had received such wide endorsement from 
members of the bar, Democrats as well as 
Republicans, as had Judge Whittaker’s 
appointment to the United States District 
Court and subsequently to the United States 
Court of Appeals, Sth circuit. 


SWIFT ON DOCKET 


Within a year Judge Whittaker has done 
much to clear the congested docket of the 
8th circuit. His opinions have attracted 
attention throughout the Justice depart- 
ment. 

As far back as he can remember, Judge 

Whittaker has been “law-struck.”’ His en- 
' tire life has been directed toward becoming 
the best lawyer possible. 

His first association with the practice of 
law came when he went to work as an office 
boy for Watson, Gage & Ess in 1920. He was 
graduated from the Kansas City School of 
Law in 1924, but had passed the Missouri 
Bar examination a year before. 

Soon the earnest young lawyer was on his 
way tothe top. In 1930 he was made a jun- 
ior partner in the firm and 2 years later his 
name was added to the firm title. At the 
time he was appointed to the Federal court, 
Judge Whittaker was second in seniority at 
Watson, Ess, Whittaker, Marshall & Enggas. 

Whittaker was sworn in as a district judge 
to succeed Judge Albert L. Reeves, who had 
retired after more than 30 years, on July 19, 
1954. He received the oath from Judge 
Reeves. 

IMPRESSES THE LAWYERS 


During the next 2 years, Judge Whittaker 
worked long hours in clearing up the docket 
of his court which had become congested 
during the weeks between the retirement of 
Judge Reeves and his appointment. Law- 
yers and Federal employees alike were im- 
pressed by the manner Judge Whittaker dug 
into the backlog of work. 

One of the criminal cases heard by Judge 
Whittaker as a district judge was a hearing 
to determine whether Arthur Ross Brown 
should be executed for the slaying of Mrs. 
Wilma Allen. The jury recommended the 
death penalty and Brown subsequently was 
ordered to the gas chamber by Judge Whit- 
taker. 

On June 22, 1956, only 2 years after his 
appointment to the district court, Judge 
Whittaker was elevated to the court of ap- 
peals. He was appointed to that court to 
succeed the late Judge John Caskie Collett. 

At the time of that appointment he said: 

“While I did not seek the promotion and 
was in no sense a candidate for it, I recog- 
nized it to be a great honor. I only hope I 
will be as happy on the court of appeals as I 
have been in the district court.” 


‘never lagged. 
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-FUR TRAPPER AS YOUTH 

Less than 1 year later, the youth who had 
trapped furs to make enough money to go to 
law school—had been nominated for the Su- 
preme Court. 

At the time of his appointment to the 
court of appeals, Judge Whittaker com- 
mented that he was going to miss the activity 
of the district court. 

“I am moving up to the court of appeals 
with mixed emotions,” he observed. 

“During my 2 years on the bench I have 
had to keep a rein on myself to keep from 
joining in, with the lawyers trying the case. 
I will miss the more active role of a district 
judge.” 

Judge Whittaker carried his enthusiasm 
for hard work to the circuit court. Just as 
it had been in the district court his opinions 
were among the first completed. His docket 
It was this devotion to work 
and his clear, accurate opinions that brought 
him the nomination for the Supreme Court. 


WITH MANY GROUPS 

He is a member of Phi Alpha Delta, law 
fraternity; the American Bar Association; 
the Kansas City Bar Association, and the 
Lawyers Association of Kansas City. 

Judge Whittaker was elected to the board 
of governors of the Missouri bar in 1948, 
became secretary in 1951 and vice president 
in 1952. At the time of his appointment to 
the district court he was president of the 
Missouri bar. He also was a member of the 
executive committee of the Lawyers Associa- 
tion 4 years. 

Judge Whittaker is a member of the board 
of trustees and the board of stewards of 
the Central Methodist Church. 

He holds memberships in the Kansas City 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce and Boi- 
court Hunting Club. He owns a 500-acre 
farm stocked with Hereford cattle near 
Trimble, Mo. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I wouid like to associate 
myself with the very fitting remarks the 
gentleman from Missouri has made with 
reference to the most recent appointee 
to the Supreme Court, Associate Justice 
Whittaker. I might add that all of us 
in the Middle West feel considerable 
pride that this appointment, a very im- 
portant appointment, has been given to 
one of our own jurists in the Midwest. 

I am particularly interested inasmuch 
as Justice Whittaker was born in my own 
congressional district, a very rugged part 
of Kansas, that part of Kansas where 
her people first gained the inspiration to 
settle the State, and also in the most 
controversial area of Kansas where the 
line between South and North was drawn 
during the Civil War. It is from that 
background and that kind of grass roots 
that Judge Whittaker came. We share 
with the gentleman from Missouri pride 
in this appointment to the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
gentleman from Kansas. 


I thank the 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR THE 
AGING 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include related mate- 
rial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
national attention has been focused on 
the creation by President Eisenhower on 
April 2, 1956, of the Federal Council on 
Aging, I have had the following com- 
pilation made of the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government to solve the vexing 
problem confronting our elderly citizens. 

The following compilation reveals the 
many Federal programs for the aging of 
our country and how these programs are 
being coordinated under the President’s 
Federal Council on Aging: 


A. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL ON 
AGING 


On April 2, 1956, the President requested 
12 departments and agencies to designate 
representatives to a Federal Council on 
Aging. Representatives were appointed by 
the Department of Agriculture, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Labor, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Department of the Treas- 
ury, and the Veterans’ Administration; and 
the Council held its first meeting on April 
17. A set of bylaws at the following meeting 
on May 23 recognized the following goals: 

1. To help make it possible for older per- 
sons who desire and are able to work to con- 
tinue their productive lives through suit- 
able gainful employment. 

2. To help lessen anxiety about economic 
insecurity in the later years through an im- 
proved income maintenance program. 

3. To stimulate the construction of hous- 
ing and the provision of living arrangements 
suited to the needs and preferences of older 
people. 


B. PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF OLDER PERSONS, 1956 


Digest of a descriptive inventory of activities 
in departments and agencies 


I. The Challenge 


Tremendous population changes, stemming 
from our rapid advances in health and medi- 
cal sciences and industrial productivity, have 
created difficult problems of social and eco- 
nomic adjustment in modern society. While 
problems of adjustment to these changes 
have affected all groups in society, they have 
borne more heavily on older adults because 
of special factors in their situation, namely, 
the factors of aging itself and social atti- 
tudes toward it. 

The nature and extent of these mounting 
difficulties for a growing segment of our 
population have commanded increasing at- 
tention. 

The beginnings of this country’s intensi- 
fied interest in problems of aging were in the 
twenties and thirties. Problems of care of 
sick, infirm, and dependent aged people in 
the urban family setting began to multiply. 
Labor surpluses in our industrial system were 
forcing older workers out of employment in 
increasing numbers. Depression accelerated 
the problem. As their character became more 
widely. and better understood, our people 
began to take steps to meet them. 

Two of the most important and funda- 
mental studies during their early period were 
made by the national health survey of 1935-36 
and the President’s Research Committee on 
Economic Trends—the forerunner of the 
United States Committee on Economic Se- 
curity. 
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In the Federal Government, Congress es- 
tablished the National Cancer Institute in 
the Public Health Service in 1937. In the 
following decade, six additional institutes 
were created to establish the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

During the 1940’s the Public Health Service 
Gerontology Research Unit and the Geron- 
tological Society were born out of the Macy 
Foundation’s Research Club on Aging, and 
the American Geriatrics Society was founded. 

By 1950 the need was recognized at the 
national level for a comprehensive review of 
the whole field, to bring into focus the action, 
methods, and knowledge which had been de- 
veloped during the three previous decades. 
This review was made in a National Confer- 
ence on Aging held in 1950. 

The Federal Government, as an instrument 
of the people, has been responsive to this 
growing interest and concern. Basic income 
maintenance is now assured for most of the 
aged, many services are being provided, and 
a large volume of research is being done in 
Federal departments and agencies and by 
them, in cooperation with State and local 
governments and voluntary agencies, to help 
meet the problems of aging and to stimulate 
action. 

In March 1955 as approved at a sub-Cab- 
inet meeting and upon the invitation of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
representatives were named to the Interde- 
partmental Working Group on Aging within 
the Federal Government. With a member- 
ship drawn from 10 departments and agencies 
having programs relating to aging, the 
group’s general objective was to explore the 
scope of Federal activities and responsibility 
in the aging field, to coordinate existing pro- 
grams, and to develop a broader range of 
Federal activities. 

After little more than a year of experi- 
mental work by the working group, on April 
2, 1956, President Eisenhower established on 
a broader and more permanent basis the 
Federal Council on Aging. 

One of the first needs recognized was the 
need for a review of current programs and 
activities of Federal departments and agen- 
cies in this field. There was, furthermore, 
agreement that the codification of such in- 
formation in one place for easy access and 
use in the identification of areas of common 
interest and activity was needed as a basis for 
coordination and mutual support among 
Federal programs. 

- The scope of Federal programs affecting the 
aging touches every aspect of the Govern- 
ment. These programs are, however, special- 
ized and oriented to particular phases of 
aging as they relate to the responsibilities of 
the respective departments and agencies. 
Some agencies, such as the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Department 
of Labor, are primarily concerned with a 
single area of activity, while the responsibil- 
ities of others, such as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, cover many. The 
programs are, moreover, conducted within 
the regular framework of Government struc- 
ture. . Some are direct Federal programs. 
Others are those under which Federal par- 
ticipation is through grants to private as well 
as public agencies and organizations. 

The material in the sections which follow 
is organized according to areas of activity: 
Health services and rehabilitation; employ- 
ment; income maintenance; education; fam- 
ily life, living arrangements, and housing; 
other service; and general information 
services. 

The inventory project is still some distance 
from completion. The pages which follow, 
therefore, are offered more as a working docu- 
ment than as a finished work, to provide for 
the immediate use of groups and individuals 
concerned with the problems of aging an easy 
reference to services which are actually avail- 
able in or through the Federal Government. 


ple. 
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II. Health Services and Rehabilitation 


As Congress has recognized the broad basic 
need for increased knowledge and skill in 
the areas of health and rehabilitation, pro- 
grams of service and research in fields of 
chronic disease, disability, and the normal 
processes of growth and senescence, pro- 
visions have been made for: (a) Some limited 
use of public assistance funds to pay for 
needed medical care; (b) the use of railroad 
retirement funds for disability paymenis; 
(c) compensation payments to disabled Fed- 
eral civil servants under specified circum- 
stances; (d) medical care of yeterans; and 
(e) funds and services for the rehabilita- 
tion of the sick and disabled. Public poli- 
cies have also been established which give 
special consideration in taxation to payment 
of medical expenses. All these programs and 
policies have special importance to older 
people. 


In the Department of Agriculture 


The Extension Service provides informa- 
tion and consultation on nutrition, clothing 
needs, housing, and shelter, all of which af- 
fect the health and well-being of older peo- 


The Human Nutrition Research Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service carried 
on a continuing program of extensive re- 
search in the field of nutrition and diet, 
including food needs and quality of diet for 
older people. 


In the American National Red Cross 


Volunteers visit homebound people and 
serve the aged in Federal, State (including 
120 State mental) and local hospitals; in 
county, city, and town homes for the aged; 
in homes operated by religious and fraternal 
groups; and in privately operated homes for 
the aged. For example, volunteer nurses’ 
aids assist registered professional nurses in 
hospitals, clinics, institutions, and public 
health programs. The motor service trans- 
ports older people to and from clinics and 
rehabilitation centers. 

The Gray Lady volunteers provide their 
special services not only to elderly people 
in public hospitals and institutions but 
(since 1954) to residents in privately owned 
nursing homes, in clinics, and in private 
homes. 

The Red Cross nursing services which are 
fundamental to most of these services give 
courses in home care of the sick with sup- 
plemental instruction on care of aging ADA 
chronically ill persons. 


In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


The Food and Drug Administration: This 
agency enforces the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act which gives the physician and 
his patient confidence in the medicines used 
to cure or control disease and is constantly 
on the alert to bring appropriate legal ac- 
tion against the promoters of worthless prod- 
ucts. Research on drugs to cure or miti- 
gate the disease of old age and afford relief 
from many of the discomforts afflicting aged 
people is continuously providing new and 
better drugs. Prior to marketing a new drug, 
the manufacturer must submit to the Food 
and Drug Administration results of thorough 
tests to establish safety of the drug. Prod- 
ucts purporting to supply vitamins and 
minerals to the diet are assayed for potency. 
They must be labeled to show the proportion 
of minimum daily requirements supplied by 
the suggested dosage. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: Under 
the State-Federal program an increasing em- 
phasis on reaching older people with these 
services (which has accompanied the expan- 
sion of the vocational-rehabilitation program 
made possible by the 1954 amendments to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act) is re- 
flected in the growing number of older people 
helped by this program. During the fiscal 
year 1954, over 14,000 persons age 45 and over 
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were rehabilitated; this represented 26 per- 
cent of total rehabilitations, as compared 
with 17 percent in 1945. An important fac- 
tor in this development has been the par- 
ticipation of the Office in the administration 
of the “disability. freeze’’ provisions in the 
1954 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
which relate to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. A byproduct of this pro- 
gram has been the referral of more than 
100,000 disabled persons by the old-age and 
survivors insurance offices to the State agen- 
cies to determine their vocational rehabilita- 
tion potential. In the early stages of the 
disability-freeze program, the majority of the 
persons referred were 55 years of age and 
over. Through its Division of Research and 
Special Studies, the Office prepares statisti- 
cal reports and conducts and participates in 
studies on prevalence of disability and on 
problems of vocational rehabilitation of 
handicapped individuals. 

Several special project grants have been 
made by the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for research and demonstration in prob- 
lems associated with the vocational rehabili- 
tation of older workers. These include a 
project initiated in Massachusetts to study 
preemployment evaluation techniques and 
work-hardening techniques applied to pa- 
tients with chronic rheumatic diseases, most 
of whom are older persons; a project in Ohio 
to investigate the vocational potentials of 
hospitalized patients with chronic disabil- 
ities, the majority of whom are over 45 years 
of age; and in Illinois a project to determine 
the rehabilitation needs of nursing home pa- 
tients and to develop a training program for 
older disabled and chronically ill persons. 

Public Health Service: Among the current 
activities of the Office of the Surgeon General 
are the conduct of liaison between the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Commission on 
Chronic Illness and the supervision of the 
Commission’s report on care of the long- 
term patient. A study of selected organized 
home-care programs throughout the coun- 
try, a joint project of the Commission on 
Chronic Illness and the Public Health Service 
(Office of the Surgeon General and the Bu- 
erau of State Services), has demonstrated 
that these programs serve patients of all 
ages, with illnesses of virtually all types and 
all degrees of severity. 

The Bureau of State Services helps to de- 
lineate the health needs of older people and 
to focus the role of health departments and 
related health agencies in meeting these 
needs. The Division of Special Health Serv- 
ices has available for consultation compe- 
tencies in public-health administration, nu- 
trition, health education, public-health 
nursing, medical-social work, statistical 
analysis, and records management. The Bu- 
reau conducts a chronic disease program, 
tuberculosis program, a heart disease pro- 
gram, and an occupational health program. 

Housing hygiene activities of the Divi- 
sion of Sanitary Engineering Services are 
concerned with the health aspects of hous- 
ing; that is, the rehabilitation of existing 
substandard housing, minimum standards for 
healthful housing, and special housing needs 
of certain categories of individuals, among 
them older people. Home-accident-preven- 
tion activities of the Division are concerned 
with reducing the number of home accidents. 
Over 50 percent of all fatal accidents occur 
in the age group 65 years and older. 

The Division of General Health Services 
provides assistance and support to State and 
local health departments in all activities re- 
lated to public-health programs and prob- 
lems and administers technical services for 
the Public Health Service in the regional 
offices. Regional nursing consultants work 
with State and local health department per- 
sonnel on problems of nursing-home licen- 
sure. Health education headquarters and 
regional staff participate on a consultative 
basis in State hygiene-of-aging studies. 
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The National Institutes of Health conducts 
research through laboratory, field, and clini- 
cal studies directly on biological, physiologi- 
cal, and psychological aspects of gerontology 
and investigations on chronic diseases, prob- 
lems of growth and maturation, and nutri- 
tion. 

Research in gerontology and geriatrics is 
being conducted to some degree by each of 
the National Institutes of Health as well as 
by many institutions outside the Federal 
Government through research grants. The 
National Heart Institute has a special section 
on gerontology which operates in and with 
the facilities of the Baltimore City hospitals. 
The National Institutes of Mental Health has 
organized a section on aging, which is con- 
ducting studies of age changes in human 
perception and skills and in aging of the 
nervous system of laboratory animals. The 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases is conducting research directly on 
nutritional, metabolic, and endocrine aspects 
of aging in humans and animals. Studies of 
the National Cancer Institute on basic in- 
vestigations of cell growth have a bearing on 
age changes in cells. Each institute has a 
grant program in the field of aging related 
to its special interest. These are particularly 
prominent in the heart, mental health, and 
arthritis and metabolic diseases institutes. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital: In November 1951 
a geriatric building was activated. This is 
one of the first such units in a Federal men- 
tal hospital and attracts visitors from prac- 
tically every country in the world. The 
hospital carries on continuing study of spe- 
cial medical and health needs of older men- 
tal patients and clinical research in treat- 
ment. 

Social Security Administration: The work 
of the Division of Research and Statistics in 
the Office of the Commissioner provides back- 
ground for legislative proposals and develop- 
ment of the departmental policy in health 
and welfare fields. 

The surveys of beneficiaries conducted by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
‘ance have provided data on the extent to 
which disability has been a reason for the 
retirement of beneficiaries and on the opin- 
ion of beneficiaries as to their ability to work. 
Information also has been obtained on the 
medical expenses of beneficiaries. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance adminis- 
ters the federally aided assistance programs. 
About 2.7 million people 65 years of age and 
over (18 percent of the total population 65 
and over) are now receiving public assistance 
payments. This is a group with a high inci- 
dence of chronic illness. In addition to this 
2.7 million persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance, about one-half of the 244,000 persons 
receiving aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and about half of the 100,000 receiv- 
ing aid to the blind are either aged or pre- 
maturely aging and suffer disease and dis- 
ability, often of long duration. 

The assistance programs help to some ex- 
tent to meet the medical and health problems 
of needy older people by contributing to the 
payment of costs of medical and health care 
within the limits of the public assistance 
payment. Under the assistance program, 
payments can be made to (1) recipients of 
medical care in their own homes, in nursing 
homes, or other private institutions, and in 
public medical institutions, with the excep- 
tion of those persons with a diagnosis of 
tuberculosis or psychosis, or (2) directly to 
the suppliers of medical-care service. 


In the Railroad Retirement Board 


The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
provides unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits payable during a benefit year to quali- 
fied employees regardless of age. Average 
benefits, on a weekly basis, amount to about 
$36. Days of unemployment and days of 
sickness cannot be combined in the same 
registration period. 
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In the Treasury Department 


Certain personal and corporate income-tax 
policies of the United States Treasury De- 
partment are significant in the conservation 
of resources which help older people to meet 
costs of medical care. 

Individuals who are 65 or over are not sub- 
ject to the 3-percent limitation for medical- 
expense deduction. If either a taxpayer or 
his wife is 65 or over, he may deduct the 
entire amount of his medical expenses for 
the care of both, within maximum limita- 
tions. 

The definition of medical expenses, as clari- 
fied in 1954, provides for the deduction of 
amounts paid for transportation expenses 
for travel prescribed for health reasons. 


In the Veterans’ Administration 


The Veterans’ Administration is increas- 
ingly concerned regarding the social and eco- 
nomic effects of the advancing age of the 
veteran population and extensive experi- 
mental programs, exploration, and research 
relating to these problems are being carried 
on. 

Development of a nationwide program, in- 
cluding rehabilitation, for long-term chron- 
ically ill and aged veterans in general medi- 
cal and surgical hospitals has been under- 
way for several years. 

In the 40 neuropsychiatric hospitals, spe- 
cial services for older patients have þeen de- 
veloped and in several hospitals, notably 
Tomah, Wis., a special treatment program 
for this group has been established. 

Special housing has been provided in this 
specialized program for aged patients in six 
Veterans’ Administration neuropsychiatric 
hospitals. 

During September 1955, an average of 
16,991 veterans were in domiciles operated 
by the Administration and approximately 
8,800 veterans were being cared for in State 
soldiers’ homes under a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. 

Experimental programs and clinical re- 
search programs include: geriatrics clinics 
consisting of a team of professional staff 
members which provide a coordinated ap- 
proach to treating aged people in 2 out- 
patient clinics for the last 3 years; broad 
psychological studies in a number of Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals, domiciliaries, 
and centers on the characteristics and needs 
of aging and geriatric populations; special 
study and experimentation in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals on the care of aged 
neuropsychiatric patients, including special 
housing and foster-home-care programs; and 
other special research projects and studies 
including studies on the use of various drugs 
and other medical research, demographic 
studies, studies in the field of social services, 
etc. 

III. Employment 


While Federal activities are focused in the 
Department of Labor, other departments and 
agencies are providing or developing serv- 
ices and resources designed to meet prob- 
lems of employment among older workers. 

The services of the Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs include spe- 
cial placement services for disabled workers, 
including older workers. 


In the Department of Labor 


All programs and services of the Depart- 
ment are focused on employment and related 
factors, and many bureaus and agencies in 
the Department provide extensive consulta- 
tion to labor and industry on employment 
problems including consultation on matters 
relating to the employment of older workers. 

To plan and expedite activities, the Secre- 
tary has appointed a Departmental Commit- 
tee on Older Workers and has named a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Under Secretary to chair 
the committee and coordinate departmental 
efforts to extend and improve employment 
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opportunities and services available to older 
workers. Through field staff committees 
composed of regional representatives of the 
Department's bureaus and offices, considera- 
tion has been given to the employment prob- 
lems of older workers. 

The Department has in the past carried 
out a number of research projects related to 
the employment and income problems of 
older workers and is currently engaged in 
intensive studies of the factors affecting job 
opportunities for workers past middle age. 

Through State employment services the 
Bureau of Employment Security maintains 
an active program of specialized job counsel- 
ing and placement services for older workers. 
Approximately one-third of the 9 million ap- 
plicants for work through State employment 
service offices each year are 45 years of age or 
older. To assist the States in serving older 
workers the Bureau has also developed a spe- 
cial manual on older workers as a guide to 
State agencies and is now working on train- 
ing materials for both internal and public- 
relations use. In the next year the Bureau is 
conducting an intensive study of employ- 
ment patterns, policies, and practices in 
seven major metropolitan labor-market 
areas; an intensive study on the character- 
istics of the older unemployed person is being 
made in these same areas. A demonstration 
of the results of intensive job counseling and 
placement services for older workers will also 
be carried on in the same labor-market areas. 
During the fiscal year 1956 the Bureau is also 
conducting an intensive study of the impact 
of pension costs on hiring policies and hopes 
to develop specific suggestions that will be 
useful to management, labor, and the under- 
writers of pension programs in minimizing 
the effect of pension costs on the hiring of 
older workers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is studying 
clauses relating to older workers in 1,700 col-' 
lective-bargaining agreements affecting 1,000- 
or more workers and in pension and welfare 
plans. A pilot study now underway designed 
to develop methods of measuring differences 
in average work performance among age 
brackets and variations of individuals within 
age brackets covers output per man-hour, 
accident, and absenteeism rated. 

The Women’s Bureau has contributed sig- 
nificantly to factfinding and promotion in 
behalf of older women workers. Its most re- 
cent publication, Training Mature Women 
for Employment, describes 23 different com- 
munity training programs for older women, 
During the period June 1955 to July 1956 the 
Bureau will conduct a series of demonstra- 
tion projects designed to recruit and train 
mature women to meet current occupational 
shortages in such fields as teaching, stenog- 
raphy and typing, and some of the health 
service occupations. Skills forums will also 
be conducted in several metropolitan centers. 
in order to assist mature women to find suit- 
able employment. and to provide technical 
assistance to them in marketing home prod- 
ucts and services. 

The Bureau of Employment Security and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are cooperat- 
ing in a continuing study of the character- 
istics of claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards, the Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation, and the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety are all concerned with and carry on 
research on working conditions and on fac- 
tors of health and safety involved in the em- 
ployment of older workers. 

The older-worker problem has been a con- 
tinual concern of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil in the field of employment security. The 
Council has a subcommittee on this subject. 


In the Office of Defense Mobilization 


Defense Manpower Policy No. 7, issued by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in 1952, 
entitled “Employment of Older Workers in 


1957 
the Defense Program,” is currently in effect. 
This policy states in part: 


“It is the purpose of this manpower policy. 


to direct attention to the importance of em- 
ploying and effectively utilizing older work- 
ers and to stimulate voluntary action by 
labor, management, and government to modi- 
fy unnecessary restrictions which limit the 
employment and utilization of older workers 
in both private and public employment.” 


In the National Science Foundation 


The Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education has under discussion, in its own 
staff and with leadership in the professional 
societies, the development of a program to 
utilize retired scientists in regular positions 
in research and teaching fields. 


In the Small Business Administration 


Offices throughout the country, as well as 
the Washington office, provide all types of 
counseling service to small-business owners 
and those contemplating entering the small- 
business field. It has a products assistance 
service which assists a small-business man to 
market a new product or to obtain a product 
to manufacture. This service might be of 
special interest to an older person who has 
developed a new product but who is unable 
to find a market. 


In the Veterans’ Administration 


The member-employee work program now 
being carried on in a number of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and in all stations 
providing domiciliary care is designed to 
help handicapped and older workers develop 
work skills and work habits in a sheltered 
environment. 


IV. Income Maintenance 


A variety of services not related to em- 
ployment but designed to help older people 
to maintain income are provided by the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. Included are social insurance, 
public assistance, retirement and related 
fringe benefits, pensions and compensation 
payments, and information and consultation 
services, 


In the Department of Agriculture 


A special farm family program has been 
under way for some time to help farm fami- 
lies work out agreements which would permit 
younger people gradually to take over the 
business as older people wish to release re- 
sponsibilities and which would protect the 
security of both the old and the young. 

Special information and service are also 
being given in connection with savings and 
investment programs for farmers and on 
social-security provisions as they affect the 
farmer. 


In the Civil Service Commission 

Retirement System: The Commission ad- 
judicates the retirement rights of member- 
employees who leave the Government, pro- 
vides actuarial and legal services required in 
administering the retirement system, main- 
tains individual retirement records and rec- 
ords of annuitants, and accounts for all re- 
tirement moneys. It also administers the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954. 


In the Department of Defense 

The Department administers the retire- 
ment program for all military personnel. 
In the Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ad=- 
ministers grants to States for vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons when 
necessary, during the period of rehabilitation 
treatment and training, maintenance is pro- 
vided. 

Over 8 million of the Nation’s total of 14 
million persons aged 65 and over currently 
depend on the programs of the Social Se- 
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curity Administration for a major source of 
income. 

Its Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance administers a social insurance pro- 
gram supported by contributions of workers 
and employers. 

The Bureau and the Division of Research 
in the Office of the Commissioner of Social 
Security carry on continuing and special 
studies on the characteristics and economic 
problems of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries. 

The federally aided old-age assistance pro- 
gram administered by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance under the Social Security Act is 
another income maintenance resource of 
aging people in the Nation. Currently over 
2.5 million aged persons (about 18 percent 
of the total population 65 years of age and 
over) are receiving old-age assistance. 
Other public assistance programs, while not 
set up to provide financial assistance to old 
people, also include a large number of per- 
sons prematurely aging in the 55-65 age 
range. For example, nearly half of the re- 
cipients of aid to the blind are 65 or over, 
and most of the recipients of aid to the 
disabled are in late middle life with approxi- 
mately a third at least 60 years of age. In 
addition, 7 percent of the families receiving 
assistance under the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program are families in which a grand- 
parent is the relative caring for the child. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance, in coop- 
eration with State public assistance agencies, 
makes studies and gathers national statis- 
tics regarding the characteristics of needy 
aging people. These data provide useful in- 
formation on health and medical problems, 
as well as social and economic problems of 
older people. 


In the Department of Labor 


The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
administers compensation payments to dis- 
abled Federal employees, many of whom are 
in the older age brackets. 

The Bureau of Employment Security par- 
ticipates in the administration of Federal- 
State unemployment insurance programs. 
Although no nationwide statistics have been 
maintained on the age distribution of elaim- 
ants, many of the larger States report that 
from 40 to 60 percent of unemployment in- 
surance claimants are 45 years of age and 
over. 


In the Railroad Retirement Board 


The Board administers a social insurance 
program for the Nation’s railroad workers 
and workers performing services connected 
with transportation under the provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. Approx- 
imately 1.7 million employees were in covered 
railroad employment in 1955. The Railroad 
Retirement Act was established originally to 
provide financial protection for aged railroad 
workers who had grown too old to work or 
who became totally disabled. 


In the Treasury Department 

The activity of the Department of primary 
importance to the aging members of our 
population is the development and imple- 
mentation of fiscal and monetary policies 
contributing to the stabilization of the cost 
of living. The older age group, many of 
whom are dependent on fixed incomes such 
as pensions and annuities, finds it particu- 
larly difficult to make the adjustments which 
are enforced by a rise in prices. 

Various provisions of existing law are of 
particular interest to the aging. 

Filing an income-tax return: Individuals 
who have reached the age of 65 are not re- 
quired to file an income-tax return unless 
they have gross income of $1,200 or more dur- 
ing the taxable year, while individuals under 
65 must file a return if they have gross in- 
come of $600 or more. 
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Additional personal exemptions: Individu- 
als who are 65 or over are allowed an addi- 
tional $600 personal exemption under the 
individual income tax. Older people are 
also frequently helped by an additional per- 
sonal exemption of $600, which is allowed for 
blindness. 

Social-security benefits and railroad retire- 
ment pensions: Old age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and payments from a State under 
the Federal-State public-assistance program 
are completely exempt from tax. Railroad 
retirement pensions are also exempt. 

Life-insurance and endowment policies: 
The treatment of life-insurance and endow- 
ment policies, while applicable to all tax- 
payers, is especially helpful to the aged. The 
proceeds of a life-insurance policy which are 
paid by reason of the death of the insured 
are not taxable. Proceeds of an endowment 
policy paid in a lump sum to the holder at 
maturity are taxable only to the extent that 
they exceeded the cost of the policy. To re- 
duce the impact of graduated income-tax 
rates on them, such lump-sum proceeds may 
be spread for tax purposes in 3 equal parts 
over the current year and the two preceding 
years. 
` Retirement-income credit: As a result of 
the retirement-income credit provision en- 
acted in 1954, many retired persons 65 years 
of age or over, who receive modest amounts 
of retirement income (pensions, annuities, 
interest, dividends, and rents) are completely 
exempt from tax on such income. The credit 
is 20 percent of retirement income, with a 
maximum limit of $240 for each individual. 
To qualify for this credit the individual must 
meet certain requirements as to prior earn- 
ings. 

Annuities: Under a new life expectancy 
method of taxing annuities enacted in 1954, 
each annuitant received annual exclusions 
which, in effect, are equal to his investment 
divided by his life expectancy. This gives 
him an even fiow of taxable annuity income 
over his lifetime and avoids the taxation of 
capital and the arbitrary fluctuation in tax- 
able income that resulted under the old law. 

Pension plans: Encouragement is given to 
the growth of pension plans by the tax ad- 
vantages allowed to approved pension plans 
which do not discriminate in favor of highly 
paid employees. Within certain limits, pre- 
scribed by the law, employers may deduct 
their contributions to these plans when the 
contributions are made. 

Payments to beneficiaries of deceased em- 
ployees: Payments by an employer to the 
beneficiaries of an employee because of the 
employee’s death are exempt up to $5,000. 
Under a provision of the 1954 code, the pay- 
ments are exempt whether or not paid under 
a contract. 


In the Veterans’ Administration 


The Administration administers compen- 
sation payments to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. An increasing num- 
ber of these beneficiaries are in older age 
groups. 

Veterans in need and who are totally and 
permanently disabled by nonservice-con- 
nected disabilities are eligible to veterans’ 
pensions. 

All veterans of Indian wars and the Span- 
ish-American War, who served for a specific 
period, are eligible to pensions. 

Veterans 65 years of age and over who have 
a minimal disability of 10 percent, are un- 
employable and in need, are eligible for full 
veterans’ pensions, if otherwise entitled. 

Veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties are also eligible for domiciliary. care 
when such care is needed. Veterans with 
nonservice-connected disabilities may be 
provided domiciliary care when needed if 
space in such facilities is available. 

The Veterans’ Administration arranges for 
foster-home care for incapacitated veterans 
not requiring hospital care. 
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V. Education 
In the Department of Agriculture 


Through its network of voluntary leaders 
and community committeemen, the Federal 
and State Extension Service offers special 
opportunities for older people to make sig- 
nificant contributions to community pro- 
grams and activities. 


In the American National Red Cross 


A special training course for the Gray 
Ladies for service to the homebound has 
been developed particularly for older women. 


In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


With the recent creation of the section 
on Adult Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion, it is expected that greater emphasis 
will be given to this field and that the po- 
tentialities for research and service on prob- 
lems of the aging will be more fully realized 
than in the past. 

The studies conducted in the field of adult 
education, literacy education, training op- 
portunities for adults, and the preparation 
of materials and guides on intergroup edu- 
cation for adults have real significance as 
background material in considering prob- 
lem of the aging. 

The bureaus and divisions of the Public 
Health Service carry on extensive programs 
of health education. These include educa- 
tional programs in field of particular concern 
to older people: mental health, cancer, tu- 
berculosis, heart, general preventive health 
care, etc. 

At Howard University the registration in 
new classes has included several retired in- 
dividuals. In these classes, related to de- 
velopment of skills and crafts for leisure- 
time activity, there have been as many as 
15 to 20 older persons. These new classes 
propose to enter intensively into the geriatric 
field. The curriculum of the School of So- 
cial Work necessarily takes into account 
problems of the aging population. Theory 
courses, fieldwork, and research direct at- 
tention to the aging. The School of So- 
cial Work is the beneficiary of a special 
collection of books on the aging called 
the Rose McHugh Memorial Collection. 

The American Printing House for the Blind 
publishes the Readers Digest in braille and 
talking-book form. These are circulated 
among the blind population of the Nation, 
approximately 250,000 of whom are over the 
age of 50. 

The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance has inaugurated a program for prep- 
aration for retirement among its employees. 


In the Veterans’ Administration 


The Administration provides some prevo- 
cational exploration in adult education in 
connection with its comprehensive rehabili- 
tation services. The Administration also 
carries on recreation programs with educa- 
tional aspects in its hospitals and domi- 
ciliaries in which special consideration is 
given to the needs of older patients and 
domiciliary members. 

Programs of community education are also 
carried on in relation to employment pro- 
grams and special programs of foster-home 
care for psychiatric patients. 


VI. Family Life, Living Arrangement, and 
Housing 


Increasing attention is being given by de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the development of a variety of 
services to help elderly men and women 
work out their problems of “some place to 
stay.” Included are counseling and infor- 
mation on family relationships, on various 
types of housing to meet the special needs of 
older people when special problems are pre- 
sented, and on actual phyiscal arrangements 
of housing for older people, as well as hous- 
ing itself. 
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In the Department of Agriculture 


Special programs of the Federal Extension” 


Service are designed to help in the adjust- 
ment of older members in rural farm family 
situations. For example, special informa- 
tion and consultation is provided in the Ex- 
tension Service’s public-affairs program on 
How to Care for the Aged. 

The Home Economics Research Branch of 
the Agricultural Research Service is also 
giving special attention to housing prob- 
lems, family relationships, and living ar- 
rangements for older people in our rural pop- 
ulation. 


In the American National Red Cross 


The American National Red Cross provides 
social services, particularly for the families 
of servicemen and veterans, in helping older 
people to make adjustments in family life 
and in providing some services which make 
it possible for older people to live in their 
own homes or in family situations. 


In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Public Health Service’s Bureau of Med- 
ical Services is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Federal assistance in construction 
of health facilities. Among the types of 
health facilities encompassed in the hos- 
pital survey and construction program are 
chronic-disease hospitals and nursing homes. 
Most of the patients in such facilities, par- 
ticularly the latter, are characteristically 
older people. 

The Bureau of State Services’ Division of 
Sanitary Engineering Services conducts hous- 
ing hygiene activities concerned with the 
health aspects of housing. 

The Social Security Administration’s Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance and State depart- 
ments of public welfare are emphasizing the 
development of resources and provision of 
services to enable older people to remain in 
their own homes as lcng as they can and 
their health permits. Some States also are 
making substitute family arrangements, 
such as foster-home care, for those aged 
people who are no longer able to maintain 
their own homes but who do not yet require 
institutional care. 

Staffs in some local public welfare agen- 
cies provide counseling services to older peo- 
ple and their relatives directed toward help- 
ing them with problems of social adjustment 
and intrafamily relationships. 

The Bureau and the State departments of 
public welfare have also made studies on 
various aspects of problems of living arrange- 
ments and housing for older people. The 
nationwide study of characteristics of old- 
age-assistance recipients in 1953 also con- 
tains data on their housing, e. g., size of 
household, number of rooms, and kind of 
facilities available. 


In the Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Low-rent-housing accommodations are 
provided to roughly 40,000 households headed 
by a person 65 years of age or over. This is 
equivalent to 10 percent of the total num- 
ber of households accommodated in the en- 
tire federally assisted low-rent public-hous- 
ing program, 

By facilitating the financing of good hous- 
ing units under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration mortgage-insurance program, many 
families and some individuals are afforded 
an opportunity to acquire satisfactory quar- 
ters for their declining years before they 
reach the age of 65. 

In the case of rental projects designed 
particularly for older people the Federal 
Housing Administration is able in some in- 
stances to insure mortgages on attractive 
terms under the provisions of section 213 
(cooperative housing) of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

The Division of Plans and Programs in the 
Office of the Administrator of the Housing 
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and Home Finance Agency also conducts 
basic overall studies of occupants of public 
housing and of housing requirements of 
older people. 


In the Department of Labor 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics studies and 
reports include information on housing for 
the aging. 


In the Veterans’ Administration 


The administration helps in meeting prob- 
lems of housing in its domiciliary program. 
The foster-home program for psychiatric 
patients is also a significant development in 
this field. 

VII. Other Services 


The chief contribution of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in relation to recreation, 
community organization, etc., as special and 
separate activities, is by providing general 
consultation and information. In the gen- 
eral field of social and economic research, 
however, Federal departments and agencies 
are carrying on or participating in a wide 
variety of experimental and research proj- 
ects designed to provide information on 
various social and economic aspects of the 
problems of our aging population and meth- 
ods for their solution. 


In the Department of Agriculture 


The Extension Service, as a part of its 
family life program, provides special service 
in connection with planning for the later 
years, information and consultation on diet, 
clothing needs, and housing and other serv- 
ices which contribute to the economic and 
social well-being of older people living on 
farms. 

The Farm Population and Rural Life 
Branch of the Division of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics keeps abreast of available information 
on population trends and characteristics of 
older rural people and makes detailed anal- 
ysis of these data. Such information is pro- 
vided to both private and governmental 
agencies. 


In the American National Red Cross 


The Gray Ladies provide services such 
as friendly visiting, letterwriting, reading, 
games, simple crafts, arranging parties, shop- 
ping, planning formal group entertainments 
and picnics, and instruction in subjects of 
interest to older people. 

The Red Cross gives training in handi- 
crafts, painting, and photography. 

Social welfare aids assist professional so- 
cial workers in helping to meet special prob- 
lems of older people. 

The motor service contributes to recrea- 
tional programs for the older people by pro- 
viding transportation to golden age and other 
types of community clubs; by taking resi- 
dents of homes for the aged on tours, picnics, 
and outings; by taking entertainers and vol- 
unteers to and from hospitals, institutions, 
and homes for the aged; and by delivering 
refreshments and gifts donated by commu- 
nity groups. 

The canteen service prepares refreshments 
for parties and picnics and assists dietitians 
in hospitals and institutions for aging peo- 
ple. The production services of several chap- 
ters of the American Red Cross have taken 
part in making articles of clothing and other 
comfort articles to meet needs of groups 
which include older people. 

The Junior Red Cross makes special gifts, 
particularly recreational and comfort arti- 
cles; collects books and magazines; and gives 
entertainment in institutions and homes for 
the aged. 

The American Red Cross considers its 
greatest service to older people the develop- 
ment of programs which give them oppor- 
tunity to use their skill and experience in 
productive volunteer work. 

Older men and women also find useful 
ways to serve others in fund raising, public 
relations, and in all the phases of Red Cross 
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hospital and community programs. Through 
these avenues of opportunity older men and 
women have been able to bring their special 
viewpoint to community planning for older 
people. 

In the Civil Service Commission 


The Commission plans to conduct during 
the current fiscal year a study of utilization 
of the older worker by Federal departments 
and agencies. In addition to research di- 
rected specifically toward the older worker, 
the Commission continuously carries on 
validity studies to determine which meas- 
uring instruments best predict performance 
on the job. Such studies are beneficial to 
older persons since the qualities they pos- 
sess are evaluated in and of themselves 
rather than as they are reflected by chrono- 
logical age. 


In the Department of Commerce 


The Office of Technical Services plans to 
extend its study of programs on use of older 
employees in special consultation services to 
industry or in short-time public careers, and 
carries on extensive research necessary for 
study of the problem of aging and renders 
assistance to other agencies requiring spe- 
cialized data regarding one phase or another 
of the program, 

The Bureau of the Census develops ex- 
tensive demographic data on population, 
housing, social characteristics, and on vari- 
ous economic factors affecting older people 
and makes special studies on the request of 
other groups, Government and private. The 
costs of such studies are paid or shared by 
the requesting agencies. 


In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Commissioner of the Social Security 
Administration has the responsibility for as- 
suring continuing cooperation between the 
insurance and assistance programs and for 
maintaining a proper balance in their work 
in the field of the aging. 

The Division of Research and Statistics 
carries on basic overall research and collects 
statistical information on the aged popula- 
tion as a whole. Regular estimates of the 
major sources of income of aged persons are 
prepared as of each June and December. 
Special studies in the field are published 
from time to time. The Social Security Bul- 
letin, which is a responsibility of this Divi- 
sion, devotes many of its articles to studies 
and information concerned with aging. 

The Division of the Actuary carries on 
studies and develops cost estimates of old-age 
insurance. Studies are made of demographic 
data, mortality, and other factors affecting 
the aged population. Information on insur- 
ance-company experience is also collected 
and evaluated by the Division. 

The 532 district offices of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance participate 
actively in community programs on aging 
and old-age and survivors insurance offices 
make appropriate referrals to other local 
sources and facilities when the needs of indi- 
viduals are not met by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

The disability freeze provisions in the 
program, moreover, have the effect of bring- 
ing disabled workers to the attention of 
rehabilitation agencies at an early stage of 
their disability which it is expected will con- 
tribute substantially to the reduction of 
problems of disability among older workers 
and to improvement in programs of care 
for them. 

The central offices carry on a program of 
research and analysis to provide informa- 
tion on and to evaluate the operation of the 
existing program provisions and adminis- 
trative policies and to determine the effect 
of proposed changes. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance and State 
and local departments of public welfare are 
increasingly interested in planning and, in 
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many instances, providing some of the many 
services needed by aging people. These serv- 
ices are usually related to environmental 
adjustments and counseling to aging persons 
and their relatives. Increasing attention is 
also being directed toward community plan- 
ning and cooperation and the improvement 
of the knowledge and skill of public welfare 
staffs working with older people. The Bureau 
took leadership in holding the first meeting 
of representatives of national voluntary 
agencies to consider problems of aging. This 
meeting resulted in the formation of the first 
National Committee on Aging, now under 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, which 
is a major force in planning for the aging. 
It also provides leadership, technical consul- 
tation, and informational material in assist- 
ing State public welfare departments to 
meet problems of State and local community 
organization in dealing with problems of 
aging, including planning for individualized 
services, group, and recreational activities, 
health services, and other special services 
needed by older people. 

Local public welfare departments provide 
information about community resources 
available to meet the needs of older people 
and make appropriate referral in individual 
instances. They also make appropriate re- 
ferral to recreational facilities in the com- 
munity. Some public welfare agencies uti- 
lize volunteers who assist older people in 
participating in community recreational and 
creative activities, and a few have staff mem- 
bers to help organize such community activ- 
ities. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
provides consultation on community voca- 
tional rehabilitation activities and, in co- 
operation with the State vocational rehabil- 
itation agencies, assists communities to de- 
velop broad community programs to meet 
problems relating to vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons, giving attention to 
the needs of older disabled workers. 

The Department’s Committee on Aging 
functions as a clearinghouse for information 
on research and experimental programs be- 
ing carried on throughout the country and 
provides technical consultation on the de- 
velopment and administration of programs 
designed to provide social services to older 
people. 

In the Department of the Interior 


A study is underway in the Indian Bureau 
on development of community recreation 
programs on reservations, including adult 
education for all ages but with special atten- 
tion to the interests of older people. In 
connection with this program the Indian 
Bureau is exploring the possibilities in craft- 
work for the older Indian group. 

The programs of the National Park Service 
are designed to protect and make available 
for public enjoyment the national parks and 
monuments and other areas comprising the 
National Park System. 


VIII. General Information Services 


All Federal departments and agencies pro- 
vide information services with respect to 
their program operations. More detailed 
and complete information on any of the 
activities reported in this inventory may, 
therefore, be obtained by writing to the 
information service of the department or 
agency, involved. The mailing address of all 
Federal Government agencies in Washington 
is Washington 25, D. C. 


In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Department itself, through the Office 
of the Secretary, is a source of leadership 
and support in this field, provided through 
speakers, the press, and by participation in, 
and sometimes cosponsoring with other gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental groups 
conferences and meetings on problems of 
aging. 
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The Social Security Administration pub- 
lishes the Social Security Bulletin which 
provides statistical data and other informa- 
tion on the social-security programs for 
general public information purposes. 

Its Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance carries on an active information 
program which keeps the public aware of 
its rights and obligations under the old-age 
and survivors insurance legislation. The 
Bureau also furnishes exhibits, charts, pub- 
lications, and films for informational pur- 
poses in public and private conferences and 
meetings. 

Its Bureau of Public Assistance works 
with other governmental agencies and na- 
tional private agencies in cooperative activ- 
ities designed to increase understanding of 
public and private efforts in the care of 
needy aging people. It also makes studies 
and publishes national statistics regarding 
the characteristics and needs of this group 
and prepares reports on the operation of 
the public-assistance programs. 

The Public Health Service carries on a 
continuing program of public education 
and interpretation on health and related 
factors involved in problems of aging. Un- 
der this program, Public Health Service 
personnel make speeches to local groups and 
meetings, participate in planning confer- 
ences, act as resource people in such meet- 
ings and conferences, participate in plan- 
ning, developing, and carrying on local 
programs designed to help meet health prob- 
lems of aging. 

The primary objective of the Committee 
on Aging is to stimulate and support pro- 
grams that will improve the status and help 
meet problems of older adults in our so- 
ciety. All activities of the committee are 
designed, therefore, to help promote action 
that will assist the States and local com- 
munities to meet the challenges of aging in 
our population. These activities fall into 
three broad categories: 

1. Acting as a clearinghouse in the gath- 
ering, organization, and dissemination of in- 
formation on all aspects of aging. In this 
connection, the Committee publishes Aging, 
a bimonthly news bulletin, and other pam- 
phlets and material on aging. 

2. Provision of guidance and stimulation 
through technical advice and consultation 
to groups working in the field. In connec- 
tion with these activities, the Committee 
on Aging provides exhibits, published mate- 
rial, films, etc. 

3. Provision of a mechanism for coopera- 
tion within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to aid in promoting the 
development of coordinated and effective ac- 
tion in programs relating to aging among 
the operating agencies of the Department 
and for cooperation with the Federal Council 
on Aging to achieve coordination and the 
broad mutual reenforcement of programs 
and activities carried on among the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The district offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance are valuable 
resources for gathering and disseminating 
information in this field as well as a source 
of leadership and service in developing ac- 
tion programs in local communities. 


In the Department of the Interior 


The Indian Bureau has included discus- 
sion of topics relating to problems of aging 
in its staff conference and training programs. 
For example, a topic in the staff program for 
December 1954 included the subject, Services 
to the Aging. 

In the Department of Labor 


The Department participates in a wide 
range of activities, including publication of 
interpretive material such as a leaflet ad- 
dressed to employees on the needs and prob- 
lems of older workers, as well as wide 
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contribution to publications, and confer- 
ences, seminars, and meetings of the Na- 
tional, State, and local groups interested in 
problems of our aging population. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards has wide 
epportunity for constructive interpretation 
of employment problems of older workers in 
its contacts with other Federal, State, and 
local groups which include public agencies 
in the labor field, private industry, organized 
labor, the International Association of Gov- 
ernment Labor Officials, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, for which this 
Bureau serves as secretariat. 

The Labor Department has organized a 
Committee on the Older Worker to coordi- 
nate and promote aging programs and activ- 
ities in the Department. 


In the Office of Defense Mobilization 


The Office distributes two pamphlets re- 
lating to aging: The Older Worker, prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Pro- 
duction at Any Age, prepared by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 


4-H CLUB WORK IS DEMOCRACY 
IN ACTION 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
` The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

. Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker; I would 
like to take this means of saluting the 
4-H Clubs of America. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that 
a week known as National 4-H Club 
Week should be set aside to evaluate the 
past achievements of this splendid youth 
organization and to plan for its future 
developments. 

4-H Club work grew out of a situation 
and a need in rural America. At the turn 
of the century rural young people began 
uniting their efforts which centered on 
improved agriculture. The rural educa- 
tors introduced subjects into the courses 
of study that could lead to an apprecia- 
tion of rural life among boys and girls, 
and agricultural leaders began discover- 
ing that one of the best ways to get 
scientific methods used on farms and in 
homes was to start with youth. Between 
1901 and 1905 interested leaders of these 
groups began to get together to talk over 
common aims and set up general pat- 
terns for organization and activity. 
Some years later they adopted the 4-H 
names and emblem. In 1914, the Con- 
gress passed the Smith-Lever Act which 
provided for cooperative extension work 
in agriculture and home economics, in- 
cluding what was then known as boys’ 
and girls’ club work. The 4-H Club idea 
now circles the globe. 

In these times of grave international 
concern much of our effort is neces- 
sarily focused upon the immediate task 
ef protecting the security of the Nation 
and strengthening the forces of right and 
justice in the world. But we must look 
to the future and plan for America’s 
greatest asset—its young people. The 
youth of today must assume responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and leadership in 
the years to come. We must permit 
nothing to interfere with the continua- 
tion and expansion of those great vol- 
untary youth movements of our country, 
such as the 4-H Clubs, that have con- 
tributed so greatly to building sound 
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leadership, good citizenship, strong char- 
acter and firm patriotism among the boys 
and girls of America. It is upon such 
human resources, even more than upon 
material resources, that the future of our 
Nation depends. 

4-H Club work is democracy in action. 
By training young people in the basic 
principles of citizenship and leadership 
this organization has achieved a real 
safeguard against the inroads of com- 
munism. With these ideals and assump- 
tion of responsibility, the 4-H Clubs 
throughout the Nation are helping to 
build a stronger and better America. 

Vocational agricultural education and 
training through membership in 4-H 
Clubs has paved the way for improve- 
ment in farming methods and for the 
development of more secure and stable 
rural-life programs for the entire world. 
The results of these programs now ex- 
press themselves in increased produc- 
tion and increased efficiency. 

The boys and girls in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Kentucky who ac- 
tively participate in 4-H Club work are 
clearly demonstrating the true value of 
the training they have received. By 
virtue thereof, they will be enabled to 
evaluate past achievements and make 
plans for future activities on their farms, 
in their homes and their communities. 
I have firm faith in their ability to 
assume responsibilities of citizenship and 
leadership in the years to come. 

Not only do I wish to pay tribute and 
express sincere appreciation to these 
young people, but to the county agricul- 
tural agents and home demonstration 
agents who have given so generously of 
their time and efforts to promote the 
ideals of the 4-H Club program. They 
are to be highly complimented on their 
continuous efforts toward developing the 
talents of our youth of today for greater 
usefulness. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Diacs (at the 
request of Mr. Macurowicz) from March 
4 through April 16, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
March 5, and Wednesday, March 6, I 
may have a special order on each day 
for 30 minutes, that I may revise and 
extend those remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri for 5 minutes 
today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. MULTER and to include extraneous 
matter. 


March 4 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr KEATING and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CoupErt and to include an interim 
report of the Alexander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BRAY. 

Mr. WILLIs and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as foi- 
lows: 


547. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1955, pursuant to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. 
104); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

548. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report on the finan- 
cial condition and results of the operations 
of the highway trust fund, pursuant to sec- 
tion 209 (e) of the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 (H. Doc. No. 105); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 

549. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the first. progress report 
on the highway cost allocation study, pur- 
suant to section 210 of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956, approved June 29, 1956 (H. Doc. 
No. 106); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

550. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report on the number 
of officers on duty with the Department of 
the Army and the Army General Staf on 
December 31, 1956, pursuant to Public Law 
581, 8lst Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

551. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of January relating to the cooperative 
program of the United States with Mexico 
for the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease, pursuant to Public Law 8, 
80th Congress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

552. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

553. A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, transmitting the 
Seventh Semiannual Report of the Small 
Business Administration covering operations 
between July 1, 1956, and December 31, 
1956, pursuant to Public Law 163, 83d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

554. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
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strengthen and improve State and local pro- 
grams to combat and control juvenile de- 
linquency”; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

555. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, Acting Admin- 
istrator, Maritime Administration, transmit- 
ting the joint report of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the United States 
Coast Guard, and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration on their study and investigation with 
respect to the need for installing automatic 
radiotelegraph call selectors on cargo ships 
of the United States carrying less than two 
radio operators, and other such safety de- 
vices, and the feasibility thereof, pursuant 
to Public Law 947, 84th Congress (H. Doc.. 
No. 177) to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

556. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of this De- 
partment on the activities anc transactions 
of the Administration under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, from October 1, 1956, 
through December 31, 1956, pursuant to sec- 
tion 13 of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

557. A letter from the Secretary of the 

Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 11, 1957, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a review of reports on Cleve- 
land Harbor, Ohio, requested by resolutions 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted December 28, 1946, and 
July 13, 1949, respectively (H. Doc. No. 107); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with one illustration. 
- 558. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 24, 1956, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on Boeuf and Tensas 
Rivers and Bayou Macon, Ark., and La., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives 
and United States Senate, adopted on May 
23, 1946 and June 1, 1948, respectively (H. 
Doc. No. 108); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with two il- 
lustrations. 

559. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
December 20, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a local contribution toward 
alternate route C-—1, navigation improve- 
ment at Venice, Fla., prepared in accordance 
with the provisions of section 105 of the 
River and Harbor Act of September 3, 1954 (H. 
Doc. No. 109); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

560. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

561. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(5)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

562. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(1) ); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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563. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursu- 
ant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

564. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursu- 
ant to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of February 28, 
1957, the following resolutions and a bill 
were reported on March 1, 1957: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 157. Resolution to 
authorize the Committee on Agriculture to 
make investigations into certain matters 
within its jurisdiction, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 176). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 181. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 4901, a bill to 
establish a minimum acreage allotment for 
corn, to provide acreage reserve programs for 
diverted acres and for feed grains, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 177). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Resolution 4135. A bill to 
promote and preserve local management of 
savings and loan associations by protecting 
them against encroachment by holding com- 
panies; with amendment (Rept. No. 178). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOPER: 

H.R.5520. A bill to amend the Second 
Liberty Bond Act to increase the maximum 
interest rate permitted on United States 
savings bonds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 5521. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to provide 
for a stronger national transportation in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H.R. 5522. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act as amended, so as to provide 
for a stronger national transportation indus- 
try, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 5523. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 5524. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 5525. A bill to amend section 607 (d) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 5526. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883) relating to the 
rights of vessels of the United States on the 
high seas and in the territorial waters of 
foreign countries; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. BOSCH: 

H.R. 5527. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase the minimum benefits 
payable thereunder, to lower from 65 to 60 
the age at which such benefits become pay- 
able, and to provide that deductions on ac- 
count of outside earnings shall not be made 
in the case of beneficiaries 60 years of age 
or older; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 5528. A bill providing for a survey of 
all streams flowing into Lake St. Clair and 
Detroit Rivers in Oakland, Wayne, and Ma- 
comb Counties, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 5529. A bill to provide that the offi- 
cers and members of the police force and 
fire department for the Washington National 
Airport shall receive salaries at the same 
rates, and shall receive the same retirement 
and leave benefits, as officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 5530. A bill to relieve certain veter- 
ans from liability for repayment of amounts 
erroneously paid to them while members 
of the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5531. A bill to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 5532. A bill to establish an effective 
student exchange program with Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE: of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 5583. A bill to provide that quarters 
and utilities shall be furnished to superin- 
tendents and assistant superintendents of 
national cemeteries without charge, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 5534. A bill to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 5535. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Atlanta, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 5536. A bill to amend section 127 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 and 
other statutes relating to the deduction of 
war losses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOYLE (by request) : 

H. R. 5537. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of 10,000 demilitarized M1903A8 rifles to the 
State of California for use in the training 
of the California Cadet Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 5538. A bill to provide that with- 
drawals, reservations, or restrictions of more 
than 5,000 acres of public lands of the United 
States for certain purposes shall not become 
effective until approved by act of Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 5539. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove State and local programs to combat 
and control juvenile delinquency; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 5540. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Maryland *o provide for the extension of 
the insurance system established by such 
title to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 5541. A bill to establish a National 
Grammar Commission to reform the spelling 
of English words, to publish the United 
States Official Dictionary, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committec on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 5542. A bill to permit the prosecu- 
tion of lynching in Federal courts when the 
governor or attorney general of the State 
concerned lacks authority to direct the 
prosecution in State courts, or such prose- 
cution is impaired by his refusal to do so; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 5548. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Spokane Valley Federal 
reclamation project, Washington and Idaho, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5544. A bill to reduce the rate of 
tax on transportation of property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H.R. 5545. A bill to prescribe administra- 
tive procedure for the government of the 
District of Columbia, to require the main- 
tenance of an official publication for said 
government and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HYDE (by request) : 

H. R. 5546. A bill to provide certain retire- 
ment benefits under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, as in effect on and after Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, in the case of certain disabled 
persons; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 5547. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood, Prevention Act with 
respect to measures for erosion control; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 5548. A bill to authorize Canadian 
vessels to be employed in the coastwise 
transportation of coal to Ogdensburg, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

; By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 5549. A bill to increase the amount 
of the benefits payable under title II of the 
Social Security Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 5550. A bill to provide that the re- 
married widow of a veteran may be restored 
to the compensation, pension, or dependency 
and indemnity compensation rolls if her re- 
marriage was to a veteran, and if her remar- 
riage has terminated by reason of death of 
the veteran; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 5551. A bill to exclude from taxable 
income taxes imposed upon employees under 
the social security, railroad retirement, and 
civil service retirement systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. R. 5552. A bill to increase the equipment 
maintenance allowance payable to rural car- 
riers: to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Services. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 5553. A bill to provide for a Veterans’ 
Administration general, medical, and surgical 
hospital of 500 beds at Sacramento, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS (by request) : 

H.R. 3554. A bill to amend part III of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) to liberalize the 
basis for, and increase the monthly rates of, 
disability pension awards; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 5555. A bill to increase the national 
marketing quota for burley tobacco by 10 per- 
cent; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 5556. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of Bunker Hill Island in Lake Cumber- 
land near Burnside, Ky., to the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky for public park pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 5557. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax on the 
transportation of persons and the tax on the 
transportation of property; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H. R. 5558. A bill to provide that certain 
employees in the postal field service assigned 
to road duty, and rural carriers, shall receive 
the benefit of holidays created by Executive 
order, memorandum, or other administrative 
action by the President; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS. of Colorado: 

H. R. 5559. A bill to amend sections 2311, 
2312, and 2313 of title 18, United States Code, 
so as to extend the punishment for the trans- 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to tractors, com- 
mercial truck trailers, and truck semitrailers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 5560. A bill to provide for an appro- 
priation of a sum not exceeding $175,000 with 
which to make a survey of a proposed na- 
tional parkway from the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park in North Carolina and 
Tennessee to the Mammoth Cave National 
Park in Kentucky, and the Natchez Trace 
Parkway in Tennessee; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 5561. A bill to provide for the orderly 
marketing of turkeys and to assure con- 
sumers an adequate supply of turkeys and 
turkey products of wholesome quality; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 5562. A bill to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide an increased statu- 
tory rate of compensation for veterans suf- 
fering the loss or loss of use of an eye in 
combination with the loss or loss of use of 
a limb, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. R. 5563. A bill to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 5564. A bill to amend the Annual and 
Sick Leave Act of 1951 to prevent the loss of 
annual leave by employees without oppor- 
tunity to use such leave; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 5565. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Metropolitan Problems and 
Urban Development; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5566. A bill to assist areas to develop 
and maintain stable and diversified econo- 
mies by a program of financial and technical 
assistance and otherwise, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution making 
March 15 of each year a legal public holiday 
in commemoration of the birth of Andrew 
Jackson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. J. Res. 258. Joint resolution designating 
the 8d day of February in each year as 
Dorchester Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. Con. Res. 127. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. Res. 182. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to limit expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1958; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. Res. 183. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to limit the expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1958; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. Res. 184. Resolution to request the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Director of the 
Budget to prepare and submit to the Con- 
gress legislation to establish a Columbia 
River Basin account for irrigation projects; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: Joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States to ade- 
quately provide for small grain research; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to press completion of the Lewis and Clark 
Highway; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: Memorial of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Colorado relative to the construction 
of the Purgatoire River Dam near Trinidad, 
Colo., as recommended by the Chief of Army 
Engineers; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress ‘to 
increase the maximum ceiling incomes for 
all Federal housing projects for all family 
unit classifications; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANE: Memorial of the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, memorializing Congress to increase the 
maximum ceiling incomes for all Federal 
housing projects for all family unit classifi- 
cations; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. NEAL: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of West Virginia, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to give favorable consideration to Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 17 of the West 
Virginia Legislature to the problem of job 
opportunities for people in the higher age 
groups up to the age of retirement; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By the Speaker: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass and approve legislation 
making possible construction of a dam on 
the Purgatoire River at a site west of Trini- 
dad, in accordance with recommendations 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and Army 
engineers; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to increase the maximum ceiling in- 
comes for all Federal housing projects for 
all family unit classifications; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the need of increased Federal 
funds for adequate research to combat the 
heavy infestation of rust and other grain 
plant diseases in the State of Montana and 
elsewhere; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
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to provide for the construction and com- 
pletion of the Lewis and Clark Highway; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to adopt such laws as will enable the vet- 
erans to secure loans and that the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators of Nebraska support 
legislation to make $1 billion available for 
direct Veterans’ Administration loans at not 
more than 4% percent simple interest; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to continue the tungsten program; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of West Virginia, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to give favorable consideration to the 
problem of job opportunities for people in 
higher age groups up to the age of retire- 
ment; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting an appropriation 
which would enable the construction of a 
fireproof building to provide facilities for a 
combined courthouse, jail, postoffice, and 
other governmental office space at Bethel, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the admission of 
Hawaii as a State; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 5567. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maxine L. Cowan Harrison; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWLER: 

H.R. 5568. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Tarsicius Ivanysin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

- H.R. 5569. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to quitclaim all 
interest of the United States in and to cer- 
tain lands located in Indiana to the board 
of trustees for the Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Ind.; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R.5570. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the Fairview Cemetery As- 
sociation, Inc., Wahpeton, N. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H. R. 5571. A bill to relieve the Willett 
Distilling Co. the tax on the whisky that was 
stolen from its warehouses; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: 

H.R.5572. A bill for the relief of Sushila 
Jane Peterson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 5573. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to make a certain 
finding with respect to the amount of com- 
pensation to which certain individuals are 
entitled as reimbursement for damages sus- 
tained by them as a result of the cancellation 
of their grazing permits by the United States 
Air Force, and to provide for payments of 
amounts so determined to such individuals; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 5574. A bill for the relief of Gabriel 
Sho-Tse Tsiang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 5575. A bill for the relief of Bohdan 
Oparko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.5576. A bill for the relief of George 
Car; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 5577. A bill for the relief of Duke 
Francis Henry Vanderpuije; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

My Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5578. A bill for the relief of Enrique 

Ruiz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 5579. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights to Mathew 
G. Mathews, Denver City, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 5580. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights to Mrs. 
James T. Worley, Andrews, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 5581. A bill for the relief of Rachid 
Abdallah; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 5582. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clay Curtis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 5583. A bill for the relief of Sung Kee 

Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 5584. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maude L. Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. POLK: 

H. R. 5585. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Hermine Ditzel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: ; 

H. R. 5586. A bill for the relief of Josephine 
Fan, Joseph Fan, and Joan Fan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 5587. A bill for the relief of G. C. 
Muckenthaler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 5588. A þill for the relief of Dr. Rob- 
ert O. Knox; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 5589. A bill for the relief of Patrick de 
Rochefort-Reynolds, Sylvia J. de Rochefort- 
Reynolds, Michael John de Rochefort-Reyn- 
olds, and Karl Anton de Rochefort-Reyn- 
olds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘ 

H.R. 5590. A bill for the relief of Gladys 
M. Mahoney; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 5591. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cora 
V. March; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 5592. A bill for the relief of William 

A. Blum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 5593. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
and Vincenza Cangelosi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


109. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution adopted 
by the trustees of the United Milk Producers 
of New Jersey, February 23, 1957, opposing 
the adoption of any single or comprehensive 
order providing for regulation of any part of 
New Jersey with any area outside of New 
Jersey; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

110. By Mr. CRETELLA: Resolution in 
support of the Jenkins-Keogh proposal by 
the New Haven Dental Association; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

111. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the presi- 
dent, Independent Union of Petroleum Work- 
ers, Bakersfield, Calif., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
being in favor of the sound decision of the 
present administration of the United States 
of America to supply oil to and alleviate the 
suffering of the friendly countries of Western 
Europe and other free nations of the world; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Puerto Rico: They Have Made Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, during this observance of 
Puerto Rico Friendship Day in this 
House of Representatives, I want to ex- 
tend my congratulations and my best 
wishes to the fine American citizens of 
the great Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


I have known the Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico since he came to Washing- 
ton some 10 years ago. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him. I have found 
him skillful and intelligent in the per- 
formance of his duties. Always he has 
worked diligently for the benefit of his 
Commonwealth and for the good of the 
entire Nation. I can think of no man 
who could have done more for Puerto 
Rico in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to visit this island paradise 
several times. I trust that I may have 
the opportunity to go back many times 
in the years to come. 


Forty years ago the people of Puerto 
Rico were granted citizenship and be- 
came more important units than ever 
among our people. We are proud to call 
them fellow citizens. 

I like this statement which is taken 
from an editorial in the Washington 
Daily News titled “Proud Americans”: 

“Perhaps the most notable of American 
governmental experiments in our lifetime,” 
Chief Justice Warren has said of the young 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


In San Juan, in Washington, in New 
York and elsewhere the former colonials 
who are now citizens celebrated Friend- 
ship Day as a proud and dedicated peo- 
ple should. 
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Puerto Rico is an island of 3,435 square 
miles with a population of well over 2 
million people. Until recently agricul- 
ture has been regarded as its most im- 
portant industry but now manufacturing 
leads the way. Per capita income is still 
too low, but it has improved vastly in 
the past 20 years and is still on the up- 
grade. There are more than 100,000 
motor vehicles, 23 radio stations, 3 TV 
stations, airport facilities and numerous 
other advantages. Year by year the 
Commonwealth is developing. 

This island was discovered by Christo- 
pher Columbus November 19, 1493. 
Ruled by Spain until 1898, it was ceded 
to the United States in that year. 

Year by year the people are taking a 
greater interest in their government. 
The Commonwealth invests the legisla- 
tive power in a senate and house of 
representatives. Executive power lies 


with the Governor who is elected by the 


people. The judiciary is composed of 
the supreme court and a lower court 
sytem. It is a good system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I say again I am proud 
to have this opportunity to congratulate 
the fine American citizens and the dis- 
tinguished Commissioner of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 


The Military Obligation of Young 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will you 
serve 2 years in the Army under the 
draft, or will you serve 6 months in 
training and then a few years attending 
weekly drills in a nearby armory with 15- 
day training each summer? 

That is the choice confronting the 
young men of America who are under 26 
years of age. Since the Army cannot 
obtain by enlistment enough soldiers to 
keep it at the strength our Government 
believes necessary, the additional men 
must be obtained by the 2-year draft. 

The American people have always op- 
posed maintaining a large Army during 
time of peace. Today the Army is rela- 
tively large, but it is far smaller than 
would be needed in any major emer- 
gency. To meet an emergency the 
United States must now, as it always has 
in the past, depend principally on a 
civilian Army raised in time of need. 
The nucleus of such a large civilian 
Army is our Ready Reserve, composed of 
the National Guard, called the militia 
from colonial days, and the Organized 
Reserve. 

To meet this need our country now 
has developed a definite policy. The 
youth of America is being given an op- 
portunity to join a Reserve—National 
Guard or Organized Reserve—unit and 
take either 11 weeks or 6 months of ac- 
tive duty training, followed by participa- 
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tion in Reserve training for a specified 
time. Reserve training usually consists 
of a 2-hour training period in the local 
armory each week and a 15-day summer 
training period in camp. A reservist re- 
ceives the same pay for each drill period 
as he would receive for each day in the 
Regular Army. 
MEN BETWEEN 17 AND 1814 YEARS OF AGE 


Young men between 17 and 1814 years 
of age—until April 1 of this year—may 
enlist in the National Guard without tak- 
ing any basic training and then must 
participate in Reserve training as set 
out above until they reach 28 years of 
age. After April 1 and before October 1 
men between the ages of 17 and 18% 
years of age may enlist in the National 
Guard, take 11 weeks’ training and par- 
ticipate in Reserve training until age 28. 
Or if the volunteer takes 6 months’ train- 
ing instead of 11 weeks he will be re- 
quired to serve only 3 years as an active 
reservist. After October 1 enlistments 
for the 11-week program will cease and 
only the 6-month program will be in 
effect. 

MEN FROM 1814 TO 26 YEARS OF AGE 


Until now young men from 18% years 
to 26 years have had the choice of a 
regular enlistment in the services or 
waiting for a draft call. They now will 
have a new program which allows the 
young man in that age bracket to fulfill 
his military obligation by enlisting in 
the guard or Organized Reserve for 6 
months’ training and Active Reserve 
participation for 51% years. 

The young man may also wait until 
called by the draft for 2 years’ active 
duty. After return from 2 years’ train- 
ing, he still has 2 years’ obligation in the 
active Reserves. Since only those needed 
will be drafted, there will be some who, 
although not joining either the Guard or 
Reserve, will not be drafted. It is a cal- 
culated risk that some youths will pre- 
fer to take. 

The program a young man selects does 
not reflect on his patriotism. Young 
men are merely, within certain limita- 
tions, allowed to choose how they will 
serve in peacetime; in the active Army or 
in the Reserve. 


Al Butler, All-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., is famed for many 
things, not the least of which is the ex- 
cellence of its athletes. Added luster to 
the city’s athletic reputation has come 
in recent years through the feats of 
native sons Johnny Antonelli, Bob Kee- 
gen, and Walt Dukes—to name just a 
few—in the ranks of professional sports. 

For the last 4 years the city sports 
pages have been set ablaze by the feats 
of a young man still in high school. His 
name is Elbert (Al) Butler, and this year 
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he led his East High School team to the 
city and section 5 AA basketball cham- 
pionships. 

In the reason just completed, Al scored 
a recordbreaking 526 points in 16 league 
games. His total of 1,691 points for 4 
seasons is another alltime high for the 
Rochester Interscholastic League, and 
his selection as an all-scholastic 4 years 
in a row is also an unprecedented feat. 

Mr. Speaker, this fleet “phenom” was 
selected in a poll of high school, college, 
and professional coaches for an all- 
America high-school team published last 
Sunday in Parade magazine. A glance 
at Al Butler’s record will attest to the 
soundness of this selection. All who 
have seen him in action add an emphatic 
amen to the superlatives which are clear 
from the figures alone. 

His rebounding, feeding, and scoring 
proclivities have been nothing short of 
phenomenal and mark him as perhaps 
the greatest Rochester schoolboy athlete 
of all time. All of us in Rochester look 
forward with eager anticipation to the 
continuation of his feats in the years to 
come. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about this young man is some- 
thing which fails to show in the cold 
statistics of his athletic prowess. This 
is his unassuming modesty. It is well 
known in Rochester that Al has always 
been the first to give credit to his team- 
mates and to praise them for any suc- 
cesses he personally has achieved. 

This combination of modesty and abil- 
ity—a virtue not always found in high 
school athletes—mark Al Butler as an 
all-around, all-American, fully worthy 
of this high award. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like also to take 
this opportunity to salute the entire 
East High team for their winning per- 
formance in the recently completed New 
York State section 5 AA tournament. 
Great a part as Al Butler played in this 
accomplishment, he would he the first, I 
am sure, to say that it was a team per- 
formance which brought victory. 

To all concerned, and especially Al 
Butler and coach Ben Daly, I extend con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 


Louisiana Mardi Gras Ball Staged in 
Washington Is Gala Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Several years ago, 
Louisianians in Washington, unable to 
celebrate the Mardi Gras season in their 
home State, decided to bring Mardi Gras 
to the Nation’s Capital. To feature this 
event they made it the occasion for ap- 
propriately honoring the queens of the 
Louisiana festivals dedicated to the 
State’s principal industries. 

Thus the Louisiana Mardi Gras Ball, 
promoted by the Louisiana State Society 
under the leadership of President Felix 
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M.: (Dan) Broussard, came into being; 
heralding an annual observance which 
has developed into one of Washington’s 
most interesting and colorful entertain- 
ments, enjoyed by hundreds of Louisiana 
people and their guests each year. Mem- 
bers of the Louisiana delegation in Con- 
gress alternate as sponsors. 

This year’s ball, held in the grand ball- 
room of the Mayflower Hotel, Saturday 
night, February 23, and attracting more 
than 1,000 persons, honored the forest 
products industries of Louisiana. Serv- 
ing as general chairman was Senator 
RussELL B. Lone, with President Brous- 
sard in charge of general arrangements. 
Ruling over their proud and loyal car- 
nival subjects were Mr. Parrish Fuller, 
prominent business executive of Oak- 
dale, as king, and Miss Barbara Boggs, 
daughter of Representative and Mrs. 
Hate Boccs, of New Orleans, as queen. 

Many of the Nation’s leaders, headed 
by Vice President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
who presented the queen, joined in pay- 
ing tribute to their majesties and to 
26 lovely festival queens of Louisiana 
who, listed in alphabetical order, were: 

Miss Marlyn Bradford, of Jena, Lou- 
isiana market. poultry queen; Miss 
Eleanor Cammack, of Winnfield, for- 
estry; Miss Yvonne Cheramie, of New 
Iberia, sugar; Miss Margaret Dellie Col- 
lins, of Bossier City, dogwood; Miss Mar- 
tha Davis, of Lafayette, Lafayette Mardis 
Gras Association; Miss Lois Ann Doss, 
of Alexandria, domino queen; Miss Sher- 
ley Estes, of Iowa, Camellia; Miss Mary 
Jane Grace, of Baton Rouge, Greater 
Baton Rouge Mardi Gras; Miss Sondra 
Hogue, of Lake Charles, yambilee; Miss 
Janice Holloway, of Bogalusa, paper; 
Miss Carole Ann LeCompte, of New Or- 
leans, spirit of Mardi Gras; Miss Su- 
zonne Lindsey, of Bernice, peach; Miss 
Patricia Lormand, of Delcambre, Del- 
cambre fishing industries; Miss Theresa 
Lovolpicello,, of Buras, orange; Miss 
Eleanor McElveen, of Bogalusa, sweet- 
heart of the American Legion; Miss 
Margie Moore, of Crowley, rice; Miss 
Billie Jon Mulhearn, of Bunkie, live- 
stock and pasture; Miss Beverly Norman, 
of Shreveport, holiday in Dixie; Miss 
Nancy Precht, of Bell City, fur; Miss 
Flaudry Prejean, of Abbeville, dairyland; 
Miss Betty Clyde Ratcliff, of Bastrop, 
North Louisiana Delta; Miss Margaret 
Richardson, of Haynesville, farm þu- 
reau; Miss Raye Rogan, of Baton Rouge, 
oil; Miss Beth Rogers, of Saline, cot- 
ton; Miss Colelene Starn, of Bogalusa, 
rose; Miss Janet Vidos, Morgan City, 
shrimp. 

The young ladies in waiting to the 
queen of the ball, also listed alphabet- 
ically, were Miss Peggy R. Angelle, of 
Arnaudville, La.; Miss Corinne Boggs, 
of Washington, D. C.; Miss Elizabeth 
Coulon, of Washington, D. C.; Miss Ken- 
dall Flanakin, of Silver Spring; Md.; 
Miss Marsha McFarland, of Baton 
Rouge, La.; Miss Priscilla Mullins, New 
Iberia, La.; Miss Diane Nelson, New 
Iberia; Miss Mary Charlotte Parrott, 
Alexandria, La.; Miss Anne Scheyd, Ar- 
lington, Va.: and Miss Stephanie Voor- 
hies, Lafayette, La. 

Joseph Martin Broussard, of Silver 
Spring, was captain for the pageant, 
with John Holden, of Silver Spring, and 
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William Hogan, of Alexandria, Va., as 
aids. Pages to the court were Dennis 
and Keith Pyburn, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith Pyburn, Sr., of Washington. 

Guest narrator was Walter Cronkite, 
of Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Charles Bornwasser, of New Orleans, was 
technical adviser. 

Adding much to the brilliance of this 
year’s ball, Senator Lone introduced the 
Krewe of Louisiana, composed of mask- 
ers in gay costumes whose number in- 
cluded United States Senators and lead- 
ing professional and businessmen of 
Washington. They provided the real 
Mardi Gras atmosphere as they distrib- 
uted favors among the ladies and danced 
with those of their choice during a call- 
out modeled after a famed institution 
of New Orleans carnival. ‘There was 
also the Famous Door Five, straight 
from New Orleans’ Bourbon Street, to 
play Dixieland jazz in the best manner, 
A pantomime number was presented by 
Miss Susan Dupre, of Ville Platte, La. 

Among the many Louisianians who 
came to Washington to enjoy the 1957 
Mardi Gras ball were a number from my 
congressional district. They included 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray “Moon” Mullins and 
daughter, Kathleen, and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Nelson, all of New Iberia; Dr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Davis, of Lafayette; Miss 
Marian deGravelle, of Jeanerette, who 
was chaperone for the festival queens; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Earl H. Willis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Randazzo, Dr. and Mrs. 
John A. Foti, Miss Blanche Gauthier, 
and Mr. John Talley, all of my home 
town of St. Martinville. 


Tight Money and Small-Business Panel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to a report of a panel at the 
western Democratic conference, held at 
San Francisco on February 15, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of the Honor- 
able WRIGHT PATMAN. 

The report deals with the squeeze on 
small business as a result of this admin- 
istration’s tight-money policy, and urges 
the necessity for quick approval of House 
Resolution 85, providing for the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to conduct 
a full investigation of national monetary 
and credit policies. 

The problems of the small-business 
man are of concern to both Republicans 
and Democrats, and it is my hope that 
this report will receive careful considera- 
tion. 

The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE TIGHT MONEY AND SMALL 
BUSINESS PANEL 

The panel on tight money reached the 
unanimous conclusion that home builders, 
construction workers, and small-business 
men were faced with a crisis of severe pro- 
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portions unless the Federal Government in- 
tervened quickly to ease the tight-money 
squeeze. The panel’s unanimous conclu- 
sions were particularly significant in the 
light of participation by many Republicans. 

The reports by builders, building trades 
union spokesmen, and others emphasized the 
magnitude of the home-building crisis in 
the bay area. For example, from a level of 
46,000 homes constructed in 1955 the num- 
ber of starts fell to 30,000 in 1956 and cur- 
rent estimates indicate that the figure may 
fall below 20,000 for 1957 unless financing 
becomes more readily available quickly. 

The cutback in housing has had substan- 
tial repercussions on the bay areu economy. 
Unemployment among building construction 
workers is presently estimated at approxi- 
mately 10 percent and the allied businesses 
connected with the building industry are 
already beginning to feel the impact. Similar 
views concerning the impact of the credit 
squeez were expressed by the president of 
the Northern California Merchants Asso- 
ciation, who pointed out that the number of 
small business failures had increased mark- 
edly, particularly in the lumber industry 
which, in turn, had been affcted by the cut- 
back in home building. 

The problem confronting small-business 
men, home builders, farmers, and others af- 
fected by the tight money squeeze was de- 
picted by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
panel chairman, as essentially a problem of 
what basic economic decisions were going to 
continue to be left in the hands of private 
bankers acting in behalf of private interests 
or either the Government would assume its 
inescapable responsibility to see that the 
Nation’s monetary and credit policy is di- 
rected toward promoting the welfare of all 
groups in the economy. 

Congressman PATMAN said that the “bug- 
a-boo” of inflation had been used as an 
excuse by the administration to raise interest 
rates; that inflation was not the real problem 
confronting the country as evidenced by the 
declines in agriculture, in home building, and 
the small-business squeeze. 

Joseph L. Eichler and other builders pres- 
ent agreed with Congressman PATMAN’s as- 
sertion that big business had had little or no 
difficulty in obtaining funds during the tight- 
money squeeze, while it had been literally 
impossible for homebuilders to procure 
mortgage funds at reasonable rates. For 
most of the year 1956, it was impossible for 
builders to obtain mortgage funds at any 
price and the supply of money available to 
small-business men was greatly curtailed and 
made expensive. 

An extensive panel discussion, during 
which more than 30 individuals were heard, 
rejected as a possible solution to the money 
squeeze confronting small-business men, 
homebuilders, and others, the administra- 
tion’s proposal that interest rates should be 
permitted to rise, thereby attracting an in- 
creased flow of savings and making addi- 
tional funds available for needed loans, In- 
stead, the panel, with one exception, agreed 
that the time had come to end the interest 
spiral. What is needed to assure an ade- 
quate flow of funds into areas that are cur- 
rently hit by the credit squeeze is a clear 
ard unequivocal policy declared by the Fed- 
eral Government that would provide the 
funds at reasonable rates should private in- 
dustry continue to refuse to do so. 

The panel specifically endorsed a Demo- 
cratic congressional bill providing for direct 
Federal loans to support the GI mortgage 
market or, as an alternative, the investment 
of national service life insurance funds in 
GI mortgages at par value and, if necessary, 
additional purchase support by a substan- 
tially enlarged Federal national mortgage 
association program. The panel emphasized 
the substantial harm and inequities result. 
ing from the widespread and exorbitant 
mortgage discount practice and endorsed 
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Democratic congressional bills prohibiting 
discounts on Government underwritten 
home mortgages. 

Panel Chairman WRIGHT PATMAN, chairman 
of the House Small Business Committee, and 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, a member 
of the House Small Business Committee, both 
criticized the inadequate approach of the 
present administration to the problems con- 
fronting the 414 million small-business men 
of the country. The panel unanimously en- 
dorsed the recommendations of the House 
Small Business Committee that a more vigor- 
ous program of antitrust be carried out by 
the responsible Federal agencies; that needed 
tax relief for small business be enacted 
promptly as promised by the President and 
the special Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business before the November election; and, 
finally, that the Small Business Administra- 
tion expand its program of credit aid for 
small business and procuring a fair share of 
defense contracts for smaller manufacturers. 

The panel also endorsed Representative 
ROOSEVELT’s recommendation that there 
should be created a Federal Small Business 
bank to help supply the missing link be- 
tween the pools of individual savings and 
the small firms that have sound investment 
programs to offer. 

The sense of the meeting was that at bot- 
tom, the solution of the basic long-term 
problem depended upon obtaining needed 
reforms in the monetary and financial 
structure of the country so that it would be 
more attuned to present-day needs of the 
country. In this connection, the panel ex- 
pressed the hope that the Democratic Na- 
tional Conference can go on record and com- 
municate its views to the chairman of the 
House Resolutions Committee regarding the 
urgent necessity for approving House Reso- 
lution 85, providing for the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study with re- 
spect to any matter or matters in the field 
of national monetary and credit policies and 
the financial structure. 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN. 
STANLEY CROOK. 
JOSEPH L. EICHLER. 


Hoxsey Cancer Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I desire 
to make a statement for the information 
of the Members of Congress and others 
interested in the subject of the Hoxsey 
cancer treatment and as to its status, 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on March 6, 1957, ex- 
pects a representative of the Food and 
Drug Administration to appear before 
the committee to discuss in a general way 
their current program and any recom- 
mendations for amendments of the Food 
and Drug and Cosmetic Act, which the 
Administration desires to submit to the 
Congress. In the course of these hear- 
ings, the committee will call upon the 
Food and Drug Administration to ex- 
plain in greater detail its activities in 


connection with the Hoxsey cancer treat- 
ment. 
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The Food and Drug Administration 
has already submitted information with 
regard to judicial decisions relating to 
the Hoxsey cancer treatment which form 
the basis for the Administration’s pres- 
ent activities in connection with this 
treatment. 

On July 31, 1952, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit on 
appeal from a decision of the United 
States district court for the northern 
district of Texas, decided unanimously 
that: 

The overwhelming weight of credible evi- 
dence [introduced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration] requires a conclusion that the 
representation that the Hoxsey liquid medi- 
cines are efficacious is false and misleading. 


The court also made the following 
statement with regard to present recog- 
nized methods of cancer treatment: 

It is further true that despite the vast and 
continuous research which has been con- 
ducted into the cause of, and possible cure 
for, cancer the aggregate of medical expe- 
rience and qualified experts recognize in the 
treatment of internal cancer only the meth- 
ods of surgery, X-ray, radium, and some of 
the radio-active byproducts of atomic bomb 
production. This is so even though the 
ghastly truth is that these methods fre- 
quently fail and are, in many cases, them- 
selves unsatisfactory. But it is true, never- 
theless, that with present enlightenment 
they are our sole defense against the scourge 
of cancer. 


Following the court decision on Octo- 
ber 26, 1953, the Federal District Court 
in Dallas, Tex., enjoined Harry M. Hox- 
sey or his agents from shipping the can- 
cer treatment or similar drugs in inter- 
state commerce with any labeling sug- 
gesting or representing that they are 
effective in the treatment of cancer. 

In March 1955 a supply of cancer pills 
and labeling was seized at the Hoxsey 
Cancer Clinic in Portage, Pa. The Gov- 
ernment charged that the pills were the 
essential part of the Hoxsey cancer 
treatment and that the labeling which 
represented the treatment as effective 
for cancer was false and misleading. 
The case was tried before a jury which 
returned a verdict for the Government. 
The District Court at Pittsburgh issued 
a decree condemning the pills. The 
claimant has moved for a new trial. 

On January 28, 1957, the Food and 
Drug Administration furnished for dis- 
play in 46,000 post offices and substa- 
tions throughout the continental United 
States a poster giving public warning 
against the Hoxsey cancer treatment. 
The poster states that cancer can be 
cured only through surgery or radiation 
and that those that are afflicted by can- 
cer are warned not to be misled by the 
false promise that the Hoxsey cancer 
treatment will cure or alleviate their 
condition. 


This action of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was taken pursuant to sec- 
tion 705 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act which provides that 
the Secretary of the Department. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may 
cause to be disseminated information re- 
garding food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics 
in situations involving, in the opinion of 
the Secretary, imminent danger to 
health, or gross deception of the con- 
sumer, 
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Mortgage and Finance Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure on March 1, 1957, to par- 
ticipate in the mortgage and finance 
conference of the Group Five Savings 
Banks Association at the Hotel St. 
George in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


My remarks on that occasion were as 
follows: 


STATEMENT By HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 18TH DISTRICT, NEW 
York, MADE BEFORE THE MORTGAGE AND Fi- 
NANCE CONFERENCE OF THE GROUP FIVE SAV- 
INGS BANKS ASSOCIATION ON MARCH 1, 1957, 
AT THE HOTEL ST. GEORGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Moderator, distinguished guests, panel 
members, and friends, I appreciate the priv- 
ilege extended to me to attend this con- 
ference and to talk to you. 

This conference is well named, “A Mutual 
Approach.” Aithough the subtitle for this 
panel discussion is “Housing, 1957,” I will 
take the liberty to stray slightly but briefly 
from that subject. 

At the outset, I wish to compliment all 
the sponsors and participants in this con- 
ference. It is a truly mutual effort. Only 
by cooperation between all segments of our 
economy can we continue to make progress. 

A cooperation which seeks only to increase 
our own profits or to improve our own par- 
ticular activities will defeat its very pur- 
pose. The public interest must never be 
overlooked even though the protection there- 
of many times may require us to give up 
some of that to which we may believe we are 
entitled. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


It was the public interest that caused me 
to introduce H. R. 4296, which authorizes the 
organization of national mutual savings 
banks and permits State savings banks and 
savings and loan associations to convert to 
national mutual savings banks. The obvious 
purpose of the legislation is to make avail- 
able throughout the Nation the benefits 
which have been heretofore enjoyed by resi- 
dents of those States where mutual savings 
banks now exist. Such banks not only pro- 
mote thrift but they mobilize savings for 
productive, conservative investment and, 
more particularly, for long term or mortgage 
investment. 

It was most heartening to me to find such 
unanimous support for this bill from one end 
of the country to another. It is also pleas- 
ing to note, that not a single savings bank 
in the State of New York has indicated any 
opposition to the bill. Most of them have 
indicated whole hearted support. 


INTEREST RATES 


There is much respectable opinion in favor 
of increasing mortgage interest rates in both 
the FHA and VA programs. I understand 
their argument, that it requires increased 
rates in order to bring more money into the 
mortgage market. 

Let me make plain that I believe that more 
mortgage money is needed in the market. It 
is my belief that home building is one of the 
basic pillars of our economy. Home build- 
ing, directly or indirectly, affects almost every 
industry and all those connected with it. 
It is not only the materials and labor that 
go into the home, but it is all of the inci- 
dentals that are required in order to make 
a house a home, 
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As a member of the House Small Business 
Committee, I am keenly aware of the fact 
that a cessation of activity in any field of en- 
deavor, affects first the small-business man. 
The small builder, the local supplier of build- 
ing materials, the local dealer in appliances, 
are the first to be hit when the building 
industry slows down. 

This country needs not a cutback in new 
starts in home construction, as was evidenced 
in 1956, but an increase of the number of 
new starts in home construction over and 
above that which we had in prior years. 

I will also agree that without mortgage 
money, you will not get this increase and you 
will not even get as many new starts as 
we had in 1956. 

I will not agree, however, that the increase 
in mortgage interest rates on VA and FHA 
housing will supply the additional mortgage 
money. 

I do not intend to get into any discussion 
with you here today about tight money, who 
is responsible for it and how we should re- 
lieve it, if we should. 

I start with the premise that we are all 
in agreement that money is tight. I am not 
even concerned about quibbling with those 
who say money is not tight but that there 
just isn’t enough to go around. The trouble 
is that when faced with the situation of 
either tight money or not enough to go 
around, the lenders obviously will place their 
money in those markets paying the biggest 
return for the shortest term. 

Mortgage money traditionally and properly 
comes primarily from savings accounts or 
insurance funds which, in large part, serve 
a dual purpose, one of which is thrift. 

When the commercial banks, however, are 
permitted to use their savings accounts for 
short-term loans there is no incentive for 
them to compete with the savings institu- 
tions for mortgage loans. The only means 
of competition that remains between them 
is the interest they pay on savings accounts. 

I contend that an administration that had 
the public interest at heart, an adminis- 
tration that understood the need to keep 
Savings available for long-term mortgage 
investment, would never have permitted the 
commercial banks to increase the interest 
rate on savings accounts. I say that super- 
visory banking authorities should require 
the proceeds of savings accounts to be in- 
vested only in long-term loans. I urge that, 
not solely to make those moneys available 
to the mortgage market, but as a matter of 
safety to the depositor and stockholder of 
the commercial bank. 

I understand the desire of builders to 
bring more money into the mortgage mar- 
ket and of savings bankers to have more 
money deposited so that they can put it 
into the market. But they are on more 
solid ground when, instead, they urge that 
the public interest is against increasing the 
interest rate of savings accounts in com- 
mercial banks and against permitting com- 
mercial banks to use savings accounts for 
short-term loans. 

Similarly, it is the public interest which 
causes me to oppose any increase in interest 
rates of FHA and VA mortgages. I do not 
believe that the increase in these interest 
rates will make more money available to 
the mortgage market. If the matter can be 
solved that simply, then the banks and lend- 
ing institutions have it within their power 
to prove the correctness of that theory. 

Except for the usury laws, there is no 
limitation on the right of a lender to charge 
any interest rate the mortgagor will pay. 
Let lenders bring to the mortgage market 
all the funds at their disposal at the high- 
est rate that they can obtain. 

They have no right, however, to seek the 
higher rate on mortgages guaranteed by 
the Government. Those guaranteed mort- 
gages are just as good as Government bonds. 
They should bear no higher interest rate 
than Government bonds, plus only the addi- 
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tional charge that must be made to cover 
the incidental and necessary cost of ad- 
ministration, processing, servicing, and in- 
surance. 

I can already hear the lending officers and 
the builders shouting conventional mort- 
gages are not the answer because the in- 
creased interest rate is only part of the 
story. What about the small downpayment 
on the purchase of the house? A conven- 
tional mortgage with a small downpayment 
will not comply with the investing require- 
ments, as fixed by law, for most lending 
institutions. My answer to that is that 
you should address yourselves to changing 
that law. 

I remember when lending institutions 
frowned upon amortizing mortgages. They 
complained such mortgages were too costly 
to service and did not give the stability to 
investment that the institutions required. 

The Federal Government through the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, more than 
anything else, caused the lending institu- 
tions of the country to modernize their 
thinking on that subject, with the result 
that amortizing mortgages are the order of 
the day. 

Isn’t it time that you asked yourselves— 
hasn’t the Federal Government again taught 
our financiers that low downpayment mort- 
gages are good, safe investments? 

If I am right, then address yourselves to 
removing the cause of your trouble rather 
than relying on a palliative. 

That brings me to another pet theory of 
mine. I am opposed to government, Na- 
tional or local, engaging in business of any 
kind that private enterprise can do just as 
well or better. 

Insurance, whether it be of mortgages or 
guaranties of credit, long or short term, is 
private enterprise and the sooner we get the 
Government out of that business, the better 
off we will be. The cries against the Federal 
Reserve Act and against the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act were that they were steps 
toward socialism and nationalization of our 
banking system. No one has raised that cry 
against our system of Government insurance 
of mortgages. 

I warn you, however, that that is getting 
closer to socialism and nationalization of 
lending, than anything that has heretofore 
happened in this country. 

The Federal Government has now proved 
that that kind of a program is a good one, a 
profitable one, and there is no reason why 
the financial institutions of the country 
shouldn’t take it over as private enterprise 
and get the Government out of it. When 
that happens, you will not have to go to the 
Congress to fix your interest rates. 

Until that happens, I will continue to urge 
that the interest rates on Government in- 
sured mortgages should be comparable to 
that paid on Government bonds. 

Nor do I agree with those who contend that 
interest on veterans loans should be the same 
as on nonveteran loans. I think there 
should be a difference. I think the veteran 
is entitled to some help in acquiring a home 
and part of that help should be a lower cost 
of acquisition as reflected by a lower interest 
rate on his mortgage. 


HOW TO GET MORE MONEY INTO THE MORTGAGE 
MARKET 


I have two suggestions as to how we can 
get more money into the mortgage market, 
apart from the matter of requiring commer- 
cial banks to put their funds into long-term 
investments. 

In the 84th Congress, and again in this 
Congress, Congressman KEOGH joined with 
me in introducing a bill, H. R. 804, which 
would grant tax exemption on the interest 
received from loans to veterans, provided the 
interest rate on those loans did not exceed 
8% percent. 

By such a simple enactment, the veteran 
could get a 314-percent loan and the lender 
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could get a net return free of taxation. 
There is nothing mandatory in that bill. 
It is entirely permissive. I am sure it would 
bring large sums of money into the mortgage 
market. 

The loss of revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment because of such tax exemption would 
be so small that it is hardly worth talking 
about. 

If the cost of servicing a mortgage is about 
one-half of 1 percent, then a 314-percent 
tax exempt veterans mortgage will yield a 
net of 3 percent to the lender. 

My second proposal, to bring additional 
money into the mortgage market—covered by 
my bill, H. R. 3074—is to provide direct loans 
for veterans housing. 

I know that my banker friends won’t like 
that. The only assurance that I can give 
them is that it is an emergency expedient to 
cover the present temporary situation caused 
by a lack of mortgage money. If there is no 
lack of mortgage money, there is no need for 
the bill. By the same token, if there is 
ample mortgage money, there is no reason 
to increase the interest rate on VA mort- 
gages. 

If the money is available, it should be 
lent to these veterans at the lower rate. If 
there isn’t enough available for both FHA 
and VA mortgages, let the lending institu- 
tions put their money into the FHA mort- 
gages at the higher rate and while the dearth 
of money continues, let the Government 
make direct loans to the veterans. You ask, 
“Where will the money come from?” The 
answer is: “Out of insurance funds.” Every 
insurance company and every pension fund, 
puts the bulk of its money into long-term 
mortgages, 

The United States Government holds al- 
most $7 billion as trust funds of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Fund and of 
the United States Government Life Insur- 
ance Fund. 

Let us take $1 billion of that money and 
lend it directly on VA mortgages at the 
same rate as Government bonds are paying, 
plus the additional sum necessary to cover 
the cost of processing, servicing, and guar- 
anteeing. It will be less than 41⁄4 percent to 
the veteran. 

That will leave the lending institutions of 
the country free to use all their available 
funds for conventional mortgages and FHA 
insured mortgages. As soon as the market 
changes and additional funds are again 
available for both FHA and VA mortgages we 
can then suspend the direct-loan program. 
All of the organizations participating in this 
conference are quasi-public institutions. I 
know that they have the public interest at 
heart. I know that the profit motive is not 
their sole reason for existence. 

I trust that my suggestions will not fall 
upon deaf ears. 


Statement on Railroad Retirement Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 31, 1957, I introduced two 
bills, H. R. 4194 and H. R. 4195, to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the 
Social Security Act. The House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
began hearings on amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act on March 11, 
1957. 
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I was privileged to present a statement 
before the committee in support of these 
bills. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
obtained I insert my statement here- 
with: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES C. DAVIS, 
FIFTH DISTRICT OF GEORGIA, BEFORE THE 
HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE ON RAILROAD RETIREMENT BILLS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate very much your courtesy 
and consideration in extending me the priv- 
ilege of appearing before your committee 
in behalf of the two bills I have had the 
honor to introduce and sponsor. 

The first of these that I would enlist your 
consideration of is H. R. 4194. 

This bill has three major objectives: (1) It 
repeals the dual benefit restrictions on 
spouse’s annuities; (2) it allows survivor 
benefits under both the Social Security Act 
and the Railroad Retirement Act; (3) it re- 
moves the restriction on dual survivor bene- 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Under existing provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act the spouse of a retired rail- 
road worker cannot receive the full spouse’s 
annuity under the act if entitled to social 
security benefits, in which case the amount 
of the spouse’s annuity would be reduced by 
the amount of such benefits. This is true 
whether the spouse has applied for such dual 
benefits or not. This restriction is equally 
applicable to a parent’s insurance annuity 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. The 
spouse’s annuity would be reduced by the 
amount of the parent’s annuity. 

Similarly an individual whois entitled to 
more than one insurance annuity under the 
Railroad Retirement Act as the surviving 
widow, widower, child or parent of a deceased 
railroad worker can receive only the one of 
such annuities which is the largest. 

Finally, an individual cannot receive any 
social-security benefits (including a lump- 
sum death payment) as the survivor of an 
employee if he is entitled to an insurance 
annuity under the Railroad Retirement Act 
on the basis of the wages of the same em- 
ployee. 

This bill which I have introduced would 
remove these restrictive provisions of the 
act so that in no case would an individual 
lose any part of the social-security benefits 
to which he may otherwise be entitled merely 
because he is also entitled to a railroad an- 
nuity. Also an individual would not lose 
any part of a railroad annuity to which he 
is entitled merely because he is also entitled 
to a social-security benefit or to another 
railroad annuity. 

The people of this Nation that have been 
most adversely affected by the inflation of 
the past 15 years are those who are or have 
been dependent upon pensions and annui- 
ties for their livelihood. 

We all know what has happened to the 
value of the dollar. Its purchasing power 
has been reduced at least 50 percent. The 
majority of the Railroad Retirement Act was 
enacted in 1937. Compare the 1939 dollar 
with 1957. See what today’s dollar buys in 
comparison with what it bought in 1939. It 
is unrealistic to contend that one can even 
exist today on the same amount that pro- 
vided a comfortable living less than 20 years 
ago. 

At a time when an individual’s earning 
power has decreased or vanished entirely it 
is an impossibility for him to survive on a 
fixed pension or annuity that. has failed to 
keep pace with the inflation in the value of 
the dollar. 

We must not allow the living standard of 
our pensioners and annuitants to be re- 
duced below a mere subsistence. This is 
especially true with respect to those annui- 
ties which have been purchased with sound 
dollars. 
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It is our duty to remove ‘the restrictive 

provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act 
that would prevent a wife from receiving a 
social security benefit that she has earned, 
solely because her husband may have 
earned an annuity for her by his service 
with a great industry. My bill would do 
only this. It would provide equity where it 
is most needed. 
. I have many retired people in my district. 
who find it increasingly difficult to make 
their annuities meet the requirements of 
daily living. It is for this reason that I urge 
the approval of this bill. It will allow some 
of them to increase their annuity by an 
amount equal to that which they would 
etherwise be entitled to receive under the 
Social Security Act were it not for the 
present restrictions. 

The second bill which I urge your favor- 
able consideration is H. R. 4195. This bill 
would amend section 2 (a) (4) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act which presently re- 
quires certain permanently disabled in- 
dividuals to attain the age of 60 years before 
they may receive their annuities. -My bill 
would revise this section so as to lower the 
age limit to 50 years. 

Here again we must consider the change 
in the situation of our country. Today the 
qualifications for employment of persons be- 
yond the age of 50 have changed so very 
much since the enactment of the Railroad 
Retirement Act that we must give considera- 
tion to such present conditions. In the 
not too distant past an individual could live 
adequately on a very small income, Today 
that income must be increased. 

This amendment to’ the act would’ allow 
a physically disqualified railroad employee 
with 10 years’ service to receive his full pen- 
sion at the age of 50 years whereas now he 
must wait until he reaches the age of 60. 

Here again, I would point out that I have 
many people in my district that are ad- 
versely affected by the present restriction 
and I would seriously urge favorable action 
‘upon this bill so that the Government might 
do economic justice to these worthy in- 
dividuals. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would urge your 
approval of these bills in fairness and equity 
for these people who have to bear the bur- 
dens of inflation and decreased earning 
power in a period that has seen the cost of 
living persistently increase month after 
month until pensions and annuities that 
in the past provided a decent living today 
hardly provides a subsistence level. 


Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following interim 


report of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 


tennial Commission: 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 
LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., February 7, 1957. 

Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 
My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The Alexander 

Hamilton Bicentennial Commission, to sig- 
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nalize the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton, has the honor to sub- 
mit the following interim report, in accord- 
ance with section 6, Public Law 601, chapter 
770, 83d Congress, 2d session, eprint Au- 
gust 20, 1954. 
Respectfully yours, 
Karu E. MUNDT, Chairman. 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL COM- 
_ MISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1957. 
To the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives: ; 

Durirg the 7 months since the last report 
the small staff of the Commission has car- 
ried forward the work of planning for the 
bicentennial year which opened on Friday, 
January 11, 1957. 

Opening day ceremonies which were widely 
publicized by all media, were held in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New York City; Chicago; Nevis 
in the British West. Indies; Paterson, N. J., 
which was founded by Hamilton; Baltimore; 
Habana, Cuba, where a joint session of the 
Cuban Congress held a memorial session; 
and in all United States Armed Forces in- 
stallations at home and abroad. 

Commemorative stamps were issued on 
January 11 by the United States Post Office 
Department and the British postal authori- 
ties. First-day cancellations of the United 
States stamp were in New York City and the 
British stamp on the island of Nevis, Hamil- 
ton’s birthplace. Not only was this the first 
time, so far as could be learned, that two 
governments have issued stamps ‘honoring 
one man on the same day, but also it was 
the first occasion on which the British have 
issued a stamp honoring a distinguished 
American. Both these stamps were inspired 
by the Commission. 

The major New York City ceremony was 
held on the steps of the Federal Hall M2- 
morial, at Wall and Nassau Streets, the site 
of the first Capitol of the United States. 
The Chairman of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission participated, as did 
D Battery of the 5th Field Artillery, United 
States Army.. This battery traces its history 
to the artillery company Hamilton organized 
in 1776 in New York, and which he: command 
ed at the battles of Brooklyn Heights, Har- 
lem Heights, White Plains, Trenton, and 
Princeton. It has the longest record of 
continuous-service of any unit in the United 
States Army. The battery was flown from 
Fort Riley, Kans., for the ceremony. 

Prior to the Federal Hall Memorial exer- 
cises, special Hamilton observances were held 
by the American Stock Exchange and by the 
New York Stock Exchange. After the exer- 
cises wreaths were placed on Hamilton’s 
grave in the nearby Trinity churchyard by 
D Battery, the Columbia University Alumni 
Association, the Alexander Hamilton Post of 
the American Legion, and by the Sons of 


‘the American Revolution. 


In Washington, ceremonies were held at 
the south portico of the Treasury Depart- 
ment building with Vice President RicHarp 
M. Nixon and Secretary of the. Treasury 
George M. -Humphrey participating. Mr. 
Humphrey placed a wreath at the base of the 


Hamilton statue which stands in front of the 
‘main entrance to the Treasury building. 


Chicago ceremonies were held at the Ham- 
ilton Memorial in Lincoln Park. James M. 
Kemper, chairman of an Illinois Hamilton 
Commission named by. Governor Stratton, 
spoke at this wreath-laying ceremony. 

At the Nevis ceremony, a plaque was un- 


veiled on behalf of the commission at the 


site of Hamilton’s birthplace. On the fol- 


lowing day, at St. Croix in the American Vir- 


gin Islands, where Hamilton lived and worked 
as a youth, the ceremonies included the erec- 
tion -of a historic marker on the public 
square in Christiansted by the commission. 


-On behalf of the commission an oil portrait 
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of Hamilton, a replica of a Trumbull paint- 
ing, was presented to the people of St. Croix 
to hang in Goyernment House. The pro- 
grams in the West Indies were arranged by 
the commission’s committee on birthplace 
and boyhood home. 

On Sunday, January 13, a special Hamil- 
ton memorial service was held at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. It was conducted by the 
Reverend Alexander Van Cortlandt Hamilton, 
of Norwalk, Conn., great-great grandson and 
ranking direct descendant of Hamilton. The 
commission chairman also participated in 
this memorial service. 

The commission’s Hamilton bicentennial 
exhibit was officially opened on Monday, 
January 14, in the main building of the 
Treasury Department. This exhibit is made 
up of historic documents and Hamilton mem- 
orabilia and includes the famous “Weimar” 
portrait of Hamilton. painted for the city of 
New York by John Trumbull, an equally 
famous Stuart portrait of George Washing- 
ton which Hamilton once owned, the manu- 
script of Hamilton’s “major draft” of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, Washington’s final 
draft of the Farewell Address, and Washing- 
ton’s own Copy of the first edition of the 
Federalist, presented to him by John Jay. 
These and other items in the exhibit are 
priceless treasures of Americana. 

A substantial part of the commission’s 
effort has been concentrated on the stimula- 
tion of books and articles on Hamilton. Al- 
ready 2 excellent illustrated magazine arti- 
cles have appeared, 1 in Life and the other in 
the New York Times Magazine. Other arti- 
cles are being scheduled for publication 
throughout the year. 

The commission takes especial pride in 
three books which have just been published. 
These are: 

The Basic Ideas of Alexander Hamilton, a 
35-cent pocket book, a selection of excerpts 
from Hamilton’s writing and State- papers, 
edited by Prof. Richard B. Morris of Colum- 
bia. University. The low price of this .au- 
thoritative 451-page book, a comprehensive 
view of Hamilton, fulfills the Commission’s 
hope that such a book would be published at 
a price which would make it readily avail- 
able to every American. 

Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of 
the Nation (published by Dial Press), also 
edited by Professor Morris, is a larger and 
more complete collection of excerpts from 
Hamilton’s writings. This book, which sells 
at $7.50, is the February selection of the His- 
tory Book Club, and it is likely to become the 
standard 1-volume reference book on Hamil- 
ton. 

Alexander Hamilton in the American Tra- 
dition, by Dean Louis M, Hacker of Columbia 
University (published by McGraw-Hill), is a 
book that will go far to correct misconcep- 
tions of Hamilton’s ideas, motives, and 
achievements, and their value to the United 
States in these critical times. 

Also to be published this year is a biogra- 
phy of Hamilton in 2 volumes by Prof. John 
C. Miller of Leland Stanford University (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.), the first volume of a 2- 
volume life of Hamilton by Prof. Broadus 
Mitchell of Rutgers University (the Macmil- 
lan Co.), Alexander Hamilton: Selections 
Representing His Life, His Thought, and His 
Style, by Prof. Bower Aly (Liberal Arts 
Press), and Alexander Hamilton on Public 
Credit, Commerce, and Finance, with an in- 
troduction by J. Harvie Williams (Liberal 
Arts Press). 

Shortly after the Commission was estab- 
lished, Time, Inc.; and the Rockefeller 
Foundation granted $200,000 to Columbia 
University for the preparation and publica- 
tion of a new and definitive edition of Ham- 
ilton’s papers. This work is being carried 
on under the direction of Dr. Harold 
C. Syrett, executive editor. - It is hoped that 
the first volume of these papers can be cep 
lished. before the end of 1957. 
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: President. Eisenhower, on September 17, 
1956, the anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution of the United States, issued a 
proclamation establishing the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Year and calling 


upon all officials, State and Federal, and all- 


citizens to observe the bicentennial. Sub- 


sequently, governors of the several States, . 


with a few exceptions, issued State procla- 
mations. In a number of States special 
State committees or commissions have been 
established to cooperate with this Commis- 
sion. 

Throughout the bicentennial year on suit- 
able dates various ceremonies and programs 
will be held in many localities, in all of 
which Hamilton’s work in establishing the 
United States will be the major theme. Sev- 
eral major television dramatic shows are 
planning Hamilton programs. In addition, 
there will be many local and area programs 
on both radio and television. Educational 
radio and television programs have already 
carried, and are planning, additional Ham- 
ilton programs. A good many of these will 
be discussed in classrooms. National or- 
ganizations in many fields which have en- 
dorsed the Commission’s objectives are co- 
operating in all appropriate ways. 

The Commission’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, of which Dr. Henry M. Wriston is 
chairman, has recomemnded to institutions 
of higher learning that special lectures on 
Hamilton be held, that special library ex- 
hibits and suggested courses of reading be 
established and that Hamilton’s work be em- 
phasized in classes on history, economics, 
political science, and public speaking. Many 
of the institutions are planning to carry out 
these recommendations. 

The Advisory Committee on Contests and 
Awards, headed by Dr. Bower Aly, has recom- 
mended that the Commission undertake the 
sponsorship of national contests, on a State- 
by-State basis in high schools and colleges 
with scholarships and fellowships as awards 
to the winners. The national finals in each 
contest are to be in the form of American. 
student constitutional conventions in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, in June. The 
Commission has been authorized by the Con- 
gress to receive private funds for such a pur- 
pose. Final details of the financing of this 
scholarship-fellowship program remain to be 
worked out. 

Correction of canards and misconceptions 
of various acts and views of Hamilton, or 
attributed to him, has been one of the pur- 
poses of the Commission. Many opportuni- 
ties have arisen to make such corrections. 
One of them is worthy of inclusion in this 
report. The quotation attributed to Ham- 
ilton and widely published over the years, 
“Your people, sir, your people is a great 
beast,” is without basis, according to an ex- 
haustive check by the Library of Congress as 
the following letter states: 

“LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 

“THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
“Washington, D. C., December 26, 1956. 
“Hon. J. HARVIE WILLIAMS, 
“Director, Alexander Hamilton Bicenten- 
nial Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR Mr. WILLIAM: This is to confirm our 
telephone conversation of December 19, 1956, 
regarding the alleged Alexander Hamilton 
quotation, “Your people, sir, your people is a 
great beast.’ 

“We have searched the Lay collections, 
and we regret to report that we have been 
unable to establish the original source of the 
quotation. 

“The alleged quotation does appear in the 
following publications, but in each case, 
however, the source for the statement is 
omitted. 

“Adams, Henry. History of the United 
States of America During the Administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1889, volume I, page 85. 
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Hamiltonian 
Brown & Co., 


“Adams, James T., Editor. 
Principles. Boston: Little, 
1928, page xii. 

“Nevins, Allan. Alexander Hamilton. Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Vol. 8, page 
179. 

“Sandburg, Carl. The People, Yes. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936, pages 52 
and 54. 

“Williams, John S. Thomas Jefferson, His 
Permanent Influence on American Institu- 
tions. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1913, page 153. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
. “Director.” 

Respectfully .submitted. 

KARL E. MUNDT, 
Chairman, Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission. 

The following is a list of members of the 
Commission: 

EX OFFICIO 

The President of the United States. 

The Vice President of the United States. 

_ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CHAIRMAN 
Kart E. Munpt, South Dakota. 
VICE CHAIRMAN 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., New York. 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

Harry FLOOD Brrp, Virginia. 

THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., Missouri. 

Irvinc M. Ives, New York. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

CARROLL REECE, Tennessee. 

PETER W. RODINO, JR., New Jersey. 

JOHN J. ROONEY, New York. 

PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSIONERS ` 

Lt. Gen. Milton G. Baker, Pennsylvania. 
_ Edward R. Burke, Maryland. 

Mrs. Marie Brown Coffin, District of. Co-. 
lumbia. 

Laurens M. Hamilton, Virginia. 

. George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Clark Haynes Minor, New York. 

Dr. John A. Krout, New York. 

Mrs. Robert P. Patterson, New York. 

SECRETARY 

W. Randolph Burgess, Under Secretary of 

the Treasury. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Robert A. Dillon, Treasury Department, 


The Federal Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an address 
I delievered before the National Crushed 
Limestone Institute, in which I discussed 
the Federal highway program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL CRUSHED LIME- 
STONE INSTITUTE 
It would be difficult, indeed, to EAE aA 


mate the value of the highway program that 
is just now getting under way. 
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Transportation, communication, is vital to 
a great nation. It is vital to the industry 
of a nation, to the health, to the happiness, 
and to the security of the nation. 

The highway program, the bill of which I 
was coauthor, cannot be claimed by anyone 
exclusively from the standpoint of credit. 
I doubt if the program would have been 
enacted today if President Eisenhower had 
not suggested it, if General Clay and his 
committee had not made a study and a report 
and a recommendation. Then it came to 
the Congress and, as Mr. Patton suggested, it 
was necessary for someone to take the re- 
sponsibility of pushing it to final enactment, 
pushing to final enactment a bill that would 
be acceptable to the Congress, to the admin- 
istration, and to the country. 

That was not an easy task. We found the 
plan which General Clay and President 
Eisenhower recommended as unacceptable. 
But finding unacceptable the details of a 
plan to answer a great national need was 
not sufficient. 

It was incumbent upon those of us who 
found the details of that particular plan 
unacceptable to propose a constructive sub- 
stitute which, in our opinion, would be bet- 
ter. 

That we did and that was my particular 
responsibility. 

The battle was hard fought. In 1955, the 
bill passed the Senate but was killed in the 
House. 

In 1956, we went all the way, passing it 
in both Houses and President Eisenhower 
signed it into law. 

You can imagine that I suffered a little 
chagrin when one night during the cam- 
paign I was watching television, seeing a 
very interesting performer perform, and 
heard President Eisenhower claim credit for 
my bill. 

I made some jesting remark about this to 
the subcommittee which had worked on the 
bill. Thereupon, Senator Hruska inquired, 
“Who signed it into law?” 

I had no answer. 

So the program is partly that of President 
Eisenhower. It is part that of Congress; 
it is part of the Bureau of Roads, of the 
State highway commissioners; many people 
had a part in bringing to fruition this 
dream, long held. 

Now, there is another job, again a job 
requiring teamwork, again a job, a task in 
which many people can play a part. That 
is, the conversion of the dream, of the plan 
of the bill, the law, into the actual con- 
struction of highways. 

When one has a career in Congress, he 
is fortunate if, during the course of a career, 
he can carve out for himself, or if a kind 
fate assigns to him, a particular role of 
importance. 

It was by chance, so to speak, that this 
role of highway authorship became my for- 
tune. 

Upon entering the Senate, I asked to be 
assigned to committees other than the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. I did not get what 
I wanted that day, so they gave me what was 
left. I had no particular choice as to what 
subcommittee I served on. Senator CHAVEZ 
put me on the Highway Subcommittee. I 
had really never thought that within a 
short period of time in the Senate that I 
would become chairman of that subcommit- 
tee. I was at the foot of the list in member- 
ship. 

Two years ago, however, Senator HOLLAND 
went to the Appropriations Committee; Sen- 
ator STENNIs went to another committee; 
there were enough changes until I suddenly 
found myself chairman of the Highway Sub- 
committee. But again, I asked to be as- 
signed to another committee, asked to leave 
the Public Works Committee. Again I didn’t 
get what I wanted and kept what was left. 

So, you see, had I been assigned to the 
Senate Finance Committee, or to the Senate 
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Appropriations Committee, or to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, all of which were of my 
preference, I would not have been intimately 
connected with highway legislation at all. 


Yet, no matter how long I may be privileged - 


to remain in the Senate, it may be that the 
fondest landmark of my service will be the 
Highway Act of 1956. 

So, one can never tell, in this journey of 
ours through life, whether, in public life or 
private life, just what turn of fortune may 
be most fortuitous, 

Last fall, I became concerned with what I 
regarded as tardiness of the interstate high- 
way program. So I decided to call a hear- 
ing immediately after the convening of the 
85th Congress. 

My apprehensions were given foundation 
by the evidence that has been brought out 
at the hearing. 

There are two things of primary concern: 
(1) there is a lack of uniform progress; (2) 
there is a threat of serious steel shortages. 

Now, when we had hearings 2 weeks ago, 
there were, I believe, about 20 States—I may 
not be correct in that estimate—there were 
several; I would say about 20 States—that 
had committed less than 20 percent of their 
1957 fiscal year interstate allotments. 

Five or six States were in the zero column. 

Some other States, fortunately, had 100- 
percent commitment of 1957 funds. 

So, you see, we ran from 0 to 100 percent 
in the initiation, in the commitment of 
1957 funds in this vital program. 

I call that a serious lack of uniformity. 

I asked the Bureau of Public Roads—I 
know it must have been a little unpleasant 
for them to do so—but I asked them to pre- 
pare a list naming those States that were in 
the 0 column, naming those States that were 
in the 20-percent column, in the 40, the 50, 
the 85, and the 100. 

I made this information public. 

Well, you know, it happened that my State 
had a good record, so I will take my State as 
an example. 

If a story had appeared on the front pages 
of the newspapers, and had been. broadcast 
on radio and television that Tennessee was 
one of those States in the zero column, in 
getting this vital highway program started, 
I imagine that Commissioner Leech and 
Governor Clement would have had some 
telephone calls, and I imagine there would 
have been some conferences and maybe Ten- 
nessee would have gotten busy. Fortunately, 
Tennessee had already been busy and, for- 
tunately, some other States have gotten busy 
because, Captain Curtis of the Bureau of 
Roads tells me that there is only one State 
in the zero column 10 days later. 

The purpose of the committee hearings is 
not to criticize the Bureau of Roads; not to 
criticize various State highway departments. 

The purpose, instead, although some peo- 
ple may become criticized by the facts, is to 
bring this program into early initiation, to 
keep it on schedule in construction. Else 
the people soon will be complaining that 
they have paid for highways that they 
haven’t got and, unless, ladies and gentle- 
men, there is a uniform progress, then 
people such as you, for instance, may have 
added capacity, may have added stockpiles 
and inventories for which you have no ready 
market. 

Unless there is uniform progress, then 
some States, 10 years from now, will be well 
along the way; others will be well back in 
the march. 

I think the hearings have produced the 
beneficial results thus far. 

I think that it was unfortunate that we 
did not have early a permanent administra- 
tor. I know there were many factors in- 
volved. Secretary Weeks came up to the 
Senate last year, just a few days before Con- 
gress adjourned, and he came to see me per- 
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sonally about it and said that he needed very 
much to have a position created as Highway 
Administrator, needed badly, needed a man 
badly in that position. 

Well, I frankly thought that a bipartisan 
commission of, say, three men with long 
terms might be a better method of admin- 
istration, freeing the program from the 
dangers of partisan politics. But I did not 
let that stand in the way. Here was a vast 
program, beneficial to the whole Nation. 
Though I felt it could be better administered 
the other way, the Secretary of Commerce 
said he needed this position, a man in that 
position. We cleared the tracks. We passed 
the bill in a matter of hours. But the per- 
manent administrator is not on the job yet. 
I am glad that one is now nominated. From 
what I hear of him, it appears to be a good 
selection, though I do not believe that I have 
yet met the gentleman. I hear very good 
reports of him. 

I am not bringing this up as a matter of 
criticism, but it is one of the things that has 
retarded the program and I think it is best 
for all of us to have all of the facts out on 
the table on this program. I consider one of 
my principal jobs as a Member of the United 
States Senate, this year, and I think that one 
of my principal jobs as a Member of the 
United States Senate for several years to 
come, will be that of exercising surveillance 
over this vital program to see to it that it is 
prosecuted to completion in all of the States 
as nearly on schedule as possible. 

Now, I come to the second matter of most 
serious concern, and that is the threatened 
shortage of steel. Nearly every witness who 
has appeared before our committee, whether 
from equipment manufacturing, material 
supply, contractors’ organizations, or what, 
have been optimistic; but most of them have 
had one reservation, provided steel is avail- 
able. 

Now, I have not asked representatives of 
your organization to testify because prelimi- 
nary inquiries have satisfied me that the 
aggregate industry had responded to the 
highway program, to the enactment of the 
law, that the aggregate industry had made 
plans for increased production to meet the 
need. I may be in error, but I felt reason- 
ably satisfied. I felt very disturbed about 
steel, somewhat disturbed about cement. So 
I have asked those two industries to testify 
and they are coming up tomorrow. 

The testimony that was presented this 
morning by Mr. Leon Kyserling indicates 
that with a projection of the price curve on 
steel, with the projection of the demand for 
steel, and the projection of productive capac- 
ity of steel, indicates sharply increasing 
prices in the immediate future and a gap 
between supply and demand of some 15 mil- 
lion tons by 1960. 

If that be true, it is serious. 

I am not an economist. Mr. Kyserling is 
a very respected economist—controversial in 
some respects, sure—in the political arena— 
but few people have found serious fault with 
his economic predictions for the past several 
years. 

For instance, 2 years ago, Mr. Kyserling 
predicted that by 1960 the total national out- 
put would be $500 billion. Two years ago 
the economist of the administration dis- 
agreed with that. They thought it was too 
high. 

Just a few days ago, the administration 
made its estimate of national product in 1960 
and their estimate is now $500 billion, the 
same as Mr. Kyserling’s estimate 2 years ago 
as to what it would be in 1960. 

I just cite that as an indication that he 
is a rather conservative man in his predic- 
tions. 

Well now, ladies and gentlemen, whatever 
the future is, let us talk about the present. 

Presently, the delivery date on steel prod- 
ucts runs as high as 20 months behind and 
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I understand that practically all the concerns 
have an escalator clause in their contracts. 

I have been told, also, that every now and 
then contractors and businessmen will get 
telephone calls from gray market operators 
and that sometimes they ate selling steel at 
twice the market price, the supposed market 
price. 

So, we are already in the gray market area 
on steel with a black market threatened. 

I have no legislative proposals to make in 
this regard. I am not here discussing this 
problem with any intent of leading up to the 
introduction of a bill to have the Govern- 
ment build steel plants. I don’t think that 
is necessary. 

I do believe that I can play a responsible 
role in the solution of this problem by hav- 
ing a responsible public discussion of the 
problem and a disclosure of the facts and the 
truth of the situation. A democracy has a 
way of solving problems through understand- 
ing. 
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If the businessmen of our country, if pri- 
vate enterprise in our country, understand 
that there is to be a greater demand for steel 
in the future than there is productive ca- 
pacity to supply, then some enterprising man 
or group will either expand and add to their 
prcductive capacity, or some enterprising 
group will build a new steel mill all upon 
their own. That is the American way of 
solving the problem. I hope that our hear- 
ing will have that effect. 

Now, suppose that this predicted serious 
shortage does occur. I think it is already 
rather acute, don’t you? Gray market op- 
erations already have doubled the price with 
20 months’ delivery date now, escalator 
clauses, prices going up all the time. 

But if it becomes far more acute, then 
the financing plan of the program is askew. 
Then cost estimates on which the program 
is based are rendered invalid, unrealistic. 
Then a contractor who proposes to buy ag- 
gregate from you may be held up for a year, 
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for 18 months on a project for want of steel. 
Meanwhile you are holding a bag full of ag- 
gregate. 

So you see, unless this program moves uni- 
formly, many people will be hurt. If it 
does move uniformly, many people, in fact 
all of America, will be vastly benefited. 

It is in the performance of this task that 
I am now engaged. 

I hope that this year, next year, and the 
next year, and the years after, that through 
cooperation with the various segments of 
the highway construction industry, road- 
building organizations, the Bureau of Roads, 
the Department of Commerce, the Congress, 
the State Highway Commissioners, all work- 
ing together in teamwork, we can bring this 
program to completion on schedule and link 
all the principal cities of America with 
multilane ribbons of the most magnificient 
highway system any nation on earth has ever 
had. Then we will feel justified in saying, 
“A job well done.” 
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TueEspay, Marcu 5, 1957 


(Legislative day of Saturday, March 2, 
1957) 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. William K. Penn, pastor, St. 
James Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Haverton, Pa., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou who art the God 
of our Nation, and in whom we do trust, 
we pause to bring our prayers of praise 
and thanksgiving unto Thee for Thy con- 
stant care and grace. 

Gracious Father, we humbly seek Thy 
guidance for this our Nation and for 
those who govern us. Grant.unto these 
Thy. servants Thy good counsel, . Thy. 
great wisdom and understanding as they 
deliberate upon the great issues con- 
fronting us. Pour out Thy spirit upon 
them, giving them new insights, wisdom, 
and power. Be their constant counselor 
as they make far-reaching decisions. 
Grant unto all of us strength and 
courage to carry out our several tasks. 

Where we have trusted too much in 
ourselves and not enough in Thee, we 
ask pardon and peace. Save us from 
violence, discord, and confusion, from 
pride and arrogance. 

Increase, our Father, in every nation 
the sense of human brotherhood and the 
desire for greater ties of friendship, 
concord, and harmony. 

So guide, direct, and govern us in all 
ways that we may reveal Thy will, way, 
and purpose to all mankind. 

We pray through Him, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, March 
4, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the previous order, it is my 


understanding that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MatoneE} now has the floor. 
If the Senator will permit me to do so, 
I shall be glad to suggest the absence 
of a quorum, with the understanding 
that the time consumed in the calling 
of the quorum will not be charged to 
his time. I make my offer as a courtesy 
to my friend from Nevada, who extends 
so many courtesies to me. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Nevada may yield to me 
for the purpose of suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum, with the understand- 
ing that the time consumed in the call- 
ing of the quorum will not be charged 
to the 30 minutes granted to him under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
nomination of William J. Jameson, of 
Montana, to be United States district 
judge for the district of Montana, vice 
Charles N. Pray, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 


clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 676. An act to authorize the city of 
Rock Hill, S. C., to acquire certain tribal 
lands on the Catawba Indian Reservation, 
Sic 

H. R. 2781. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 
order to insure the existence of an adequate 
water supply for naval installations and de- 
fense production plants in such area,” ap- 
proved October 11, 1951; 

H. R. 3025. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to surrender and convey to 
the city of New York certain rights of access 
in and to Marshall, John, and Little Streets 
adjacent to the New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4815. An act to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to 
establish postal stations at camps, posts, or 
stations of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for other 


purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R.676. An act to authorize the city of 
Rock Hill, S. C., to acquire certain tribal 
lands on the Catawba Indian Reservation, 
S. C.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 2781. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to enlarge existing water-supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area in 
order to insure the existence of an adequate 
water supply for naval installations and de- 
fense production plants in such area,” ap- 
proved October 11, 1951; and 

H. R. 3025. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to surrender and convey to 
the city of New York certain rights of access 
in and to Marshall, John, and Little Streets 
adjacent to the New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 4815. An act to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to es- 
tablish postal stations at camps, posts, or 
stations of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for other 
purposes; placed on the calendar. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make an announce- 
ment while several Senators are on the 
fioor. 

The leadership is very hopeful that a 
vote on final passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 19 may be obtained before the 
Senate concludes its business today. As 
all of us realize, we came in as early as 
possible this morning in view of other 
engagements. There is to be a congres- 
sional reception at the White House 
tonight at 9 o’clock. I want to accommo- 
date as many Senators who desire to at- 
tend that reception as I possibly can. 
So probably we will not continue in ses- 
sion beyond 7 or 7:30 if the joint resolu- 
tion has not been passed. However, I 
expect the Senate to remain in session 
that long, unless it has completed action 
on the joint resolution. 

I have appealed to all my colleagues 
whom I could reach on this side of the 
aisle to limit their remarks on the reso- 
lution in the hope that we may act 
promptly on the many amendments 
which have been proposed. I believe 
that we will have the cooperation of 
Senators on the majority side of the 
aisle, generally speaking, and I hope that 
we may have similar cooperation from 
Senators on the minority side of the 
aisle. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] has set a 
good example this morning, and I ap- 
preciate the courtesy he has extended 
to me. 

If the joint resolution tonight is 
passed, I hope it will be possible for the 
Senate to go over until Thursday or Fri- 
day, and then to have a call of the cal- 
endar. I do not anticipate any yea-and- 
nay votes on the day the calendar is 
called. However, I cannot give a guar- 
anty that there will not be any such 
votes, because some business of the Sen- 
ate might occasionally demand one. In 
that event, of course, the majority lead- 
er will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Following the completion of the call of 
the calendar, it is proposed to have the 
Senate go over until next week. At that 
time it is planned to have the Senate 
consider a bill reported yesterday by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. That bill will entail some 
controversy, and some amendments will 
be offered. I anticipate that there will 
be at least 2, 3, or 4 days’ debate on that 
measure. 

That is about as far ahead as I can 
see at this time. I wanted to give all 
Senators the benefit of the information 
which I have. 

In the light of the developments which 
are occurring—the withdrawal of the 
Israeli troops and the forthcoming occu- 
pation by United Nations troops—I be- 
lieve it is extremely important that the 
Senate act at the earliest possible mo- 
ment on the joint resolution now under 
consideration. -I think my colleagues 
have been given ample opportunity to 
express themselves on the subject. In 
the light of the very important decisions 
which have been made in the Middle 
East and in the United Nations in the 
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last few hours T hope the Senate itself 
will make its decision promptly. 
I thank my colleagues. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF SOIL CONSERVATION AND 
Domestic ALLOTMENT ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, as amended (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE To MAKE SPECIAL LIVESTOCK 
LOANS 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make special livestock loans, 
and for other purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS IN DISASTER AREAS 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for participation by States and 
local agencies in assistance to farmers in 
major disaster areas (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT ON NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 
OF AN APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance for “Salaries and expenses,” for 
the fiscal year 1957, had been apportioned on 
a basis indicating a need for a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON EXPORT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, for the fourth quarter of 
1956 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT oF 1949 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to make 
contracts for cleaning and custodial services 
for periods not exceeding 5 years (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 


REPORT ON PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL ARCHIVAL 
DEPOSITORY 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on a 
proposed Presidential archival depository to 
be known as the Harry S. Truman Library, 
dated February 11, 1957 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 
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ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of December 24, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1086, 43 U. S. C., sec. 36b), 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire lands or interest 
in lands for the Geological Survey” (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGHER 
AGE GROUPS—CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION OF WEST VIRGINIA LEG- 
ISLATURE 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to what I consider a grave problem, 
and one which is becoming more serious. 
I present it to the Senate at this time, 
together with a concurrent resolution 
from the Legislature of the State of 
West Virginia. 

I do so in the hope that the Federal 
Government can take steps to lead the 
way in giving employment to men and 
women of older age groups. I desire to 
call attention to a situation confronting 
a large segment of the people of this 
country. 

I refer to the many able-bodied men 
and women in the upper age groups who 
are finding it increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain employment in the places of work 
throughout our country. 

I fully realize that because of our 
highly industrialized, competitive society, 
business and industry may find it eco- 
nomically desirable to give employment 
priority to people in the younger age 
groups. However, it is vitally important 
that, in the interest of a strong, produc- 
tive society, the door-of-work opportu- 
nities shall not be closed to those who 
are 40 years of age and older. This is 
what is occurring, however. 

Obviously, Congress cannot enact leg- 
islation compelling industry to hire work- 
ers of any particular age. Nor would it 
be desirable to do so. However, I feel 
it is imperative that both Government 
and industry give more attention to this 
problem. ' Moreover, I feel that Govern- 
ment can, and should, take the lead in 
encouraging greater consideration of the 
older age group on Government works 
and services. Also, I feel it is incumbent 
upon business and industry to cooperate, 
insofar as possible, in providing job op- 
portunities for this large segment of the 
working population. 

Limitation of job opportunities for 
our older workers is not only causing 
hardship to many individuals and their 
families; it is also resulting in a great 
waste of vital human resources. This is 
a problem which is creating no little con- 
cern all over the country. It comes be- 
fore us from day to day. 

Mr. President, I have now on my desk 
a concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of West Vir- 
ginia calling attention to this situation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution may be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 


Concurrent resolution memoralizing the 
Congress of the United States to give fa- 
vorable consideration to the problem of job 
opportunities for people in higher age 
groups up to the age of retirement 


Whereas because of our modern complex, 
competitive, society, business and industry 
have found it economically desirable to cm- 
ploy people in lower age groups; and 

Whereas business and. industry seldom 
employ persons in the higher age groups 
except in technical, specialized, high-skilled 
trades and executive capacity; and 

Whereas people in the higher age groups 
now find a dearth of job opportunity and 
such unemployment has become a national 
problem; Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of dele- 
gates concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby request- 
ed to give consideration to this national 
problem of limited job opportunities for per- 
sons in the higher age- groups; and, be it 

Resolved further, That the secretary of 
state is hereby directed to forward attested 
copies of this concurrent resolution to the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the West Virginia dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 17, adopted by the senate Febru- 
ary 22 and the house of delegates on Febru- 
ary 25, 1957, according to the official records 
in my Office. 

J. HOWARD MYERS, . 
Clerk, Senate of West Virginia. 


RESOLUTION OF LA CROSSE (KANS.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
just received a resolution from the La 
Crosse Chamber of Commerce, of La 
Crosse, Kans., urging that the Govern- 
ment give serious consideration to sub- 
contracting work in the rural areas and 
in some of our smaller factories. 

The President has just submitted a 
message to Congress, in which he makes 
certain recommendations for alleviating 
the economic distress in the drought 
areas. I was pleased to note that one of 
the recommendations which should be 
given consideration is “job opportuni- 
ties through industrial development.” 

As I have stated on several occasions, 
the mechanization of agriculture makes 
it imperative that we make some very 
definite plans along this line if we are 
to preserve and maintain a strong do- 
mestic economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the area comprising the Central 
Kansas Industrial Development Association 
is in the drought stricken area of Kansas, 
and, whereas, this drought condition is of 
such serious nature that regardless of favor- 
able weather conditions, it will affect the 
economical condition of this area for not 
less than 2 yearsin the future. And whereas, 
the oil industry which we have enjoyed for 
the past many years, is rapidly depleting. 
And whereas, many small machine shops 
which have been tied in with the oil and 
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agriculture, are finding it impossible to stay 
in business and that such industries are 
manned with the very best of mechanical 
help: 

Now therefore, we, the members of the 
La Crosse Chamber of Commerce in regular 
assembled meeting on this 7th day of 
February 1957, do hereby memorialize our 
Government to consider a means of assist- 
ing such small industries as well as addi- 
tional industries, in financing, leasing, and 
otherwise securing the necessary machine 
tools to participate in the many subcon- 
tracts which the national defense program 
is creating. Thus furnishing them with the 
necessary help and information needed to 
participate in these lettings. 

This is one positive way of balancing the 
economy of this area which is and has been 
depending entirely on oil and agriculture, 
and. will create part time employment for 
many small farmers, who otherwise will have 
to move off the farm. i 

That copies of this resolution be mailed to 
the following persons and departments as 
well as to the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Senator Carlson, Con- 
gressman Breeding. 

LLOYD MAGGARD, 
President, La Crosse Chamber of 
Commerce, 


RESOLUTION OF THE WISCONSIN 
COUNTY HIGHWAY COMMISSION- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
this morning an important resolution 
adopted by grassroots highway leaders 
of the State of Wisconsin on the issue of 
securing the assignment of additional 
frequencies for use by highway depart- 
ments. 


The resolution points out how impor-. 


tant it is to overcome the existing short- 
age of radio frequencies available to 
States, counties, and municipalities for 
vital performance in the course of street 
and highway construction. 

I present the resolution, and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION ON ALLOCATION OF RADIO FRE- 
QUENCIES TO STREET AND HIGHWAY SERVICES 


To the Honorable Chairman and Members of 
the County Highway Commissioner and 
County Highway Committeemen Associa- 
tions. 

GENTLEMEN: 


Whereas there is a serious shortage of radio 
frequencies available to States, counties, and 
municipalities for street and highway con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation; and 

Whereas the lack of adequate radio service 
is handicapping the said governmental units 
in the efficient conduct of their work; and 

Whereas there will be an increasing need 
for radio service for these governmental func- 
tions because it has resulted in economies 
in operation and better service to the public; 
and 

Whereas the technical problems of fre- 
quency allocation and system operation are 
common to all the said governmental units 
and can best be met by cooperative and joint 
action; and 

Whereas it appears that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is currently consid- 
ering the matter of allocation of the addi- 
tional frequencies which will be made avail- 
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able by the subdivision of the present chan- 
nels in the 159.51 to 161.79 megacycle band: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Wisconsin County High- 
way Commissioners’ Association and the Wis- 
consin County Highway Committeemen’s 
Association in joint meeting endorse the reso- 
lution adopted by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials on November 30, 
1956, urging the Federal Communications 
Commission to provide additional frequen- 
cies in the 25 to 50 megacycle and 152 to 162 
megacycle bands for use by highway depart- 
ments; and be it further 
Resolved, That the said associations urge 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials to request the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to allocate for the exclusive 
use of States, counties, and municipalities 
for street and highway services the additional 
channels to be made available by the sub- 
division of the present channels between 
159.51 and 161.79 megacycles; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the said associations urge 
cooperative action by all governmental agen- 
cies responsible for street and highway con- 
struction, maintenance, and operations serv- 
ices and their State and national associations 
in securing adequate and satisfactory fre- 
quency allocations from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON USE OF RADIO, STATE 
OF WISCONSIN. — 
Hon. ROBERT ROEMER, 
Mayor, City of Appleton. 
Ray HOFFMAN, 
Radio Technician, Wisconsin Motor 
Vehicle Department. 
Dove.Las LEWIS, ' 
Radio Technician, Dane County. 
E. F. BRUNETTE, 
Highway Commissioner, Brown County. - 
WAYNE VOLK, 
Traffic Engineer, State of Wisconsin. 
Adopted by County Highway Commission- 
ers’ Association of Wisconsin, January 23, 
1957. 
Attested: 
FRANCIS Fox, 
Secretary. 
Adopted by County Highway Committee- 
men’s Association of Wisconsin, January 23, 
1957. 
Attested: 
Harry SKRIVER, 
Secretary. 


PRESERVATION OF SCENIC BEAUTY 
ALONG FEDERAL INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM—LETTER AND 
EDITORIAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously commented on the Senate 
floor on the deep interest of the people 
of Wisconsin—an. outdoor-minded 
State—in. the preservation of scenic 
beauties along the Federal Interstate 
Highway System. 

Toward that end, I bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a letter which I 
have received this morning from Mrs. 
George L. Swearingen, State president 
of the Wisconsin Garden Club Federa- 
tion. She urges protective action in the 
interest of preserving our American 
heritage. 

I present the letter, and I append to it 
an important editorial from the Sunday, 
March 3, issue of the Milwaukee Journal, 
commending pending legislation offered 
by the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER] and my colleague from 
Milwaukee, Representative Reuss, for 
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this purpose. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter and editorial be 
printed in the Recor», and that the letter 
be thereafter referred to the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee, for consideration 
in the course of the vital hearings now 
under way: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and the letter and editorial 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WISCONSIN GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION, 

West Bend, Wis., March 3, 1957. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D. C. 

DEAR MR. WILEY: I am writing you con- 
cerning the hearings on bill 963 coming be- 
fore Senator Gorz’s Subcommittee on Road- 
side Development. 

The 3,000 members of the Wisconsin Gar- 
den Club Federation support Federal legis- 
lation requiring protective measures and 
scenic easement from the edge of the right 
of way on each side of the highway, these 
easements to be acquired at the time the 
right-of-way is procured. 

Also, we strongly urge Congress to restrict 
advertising along the $27 billion superhigh- 
way network in the interest of safety and 
beauty. 

We are counting on your efforts to help us 
in our support of the “Keep America beauti- 
ful” program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. GEORGE L. SWEARINGEN, 
State President, Wisconsin Garden 
Club Federation, 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 3, 
1957] 


KEEP BILLBOARDS FROM NEW INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


If a man built a handsome house and then 
surrounded it with a hideous fence, we would 
say he ought to have his head examined. 

Yet we Americans are in the process of 
pouring $27.5 billion into construction of 
41,000 miles of interstate highways and so 
far we have taken no steps to prevent these 
roads from becoming billboard alleys. 

When the mammoth Federal highway-aid 
bill was before Congress last year, an amend- 
ment to ban all billboards along the new 
Federal system was beaten. Perhaps this 
prohibition was too drastic (billboards are 
certainly all right in some nonscenic places) 
and infringed upon State rights. Now, how- 
ever, companion. bills have been introduced 
by Senator NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, 
‘and Representative Reuss, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, to provide a way for the States to 
safeguard beauty spots along the highways. 

The suggested procedure is uncomplicated. 
Billboards would not be universally banned. 
The 90-percent Federal aid available for con- 
struction would simply be extended to help 
States purchase scenic easements on private 
property extending 500 feet back from the 
highway right of way. 

The proposal is not novel. New York State 
granted this power to the private authority 
which built the famous toll throughway 
from New York City to Buffalo. Congress 
has also authorized such easements along 
scenic parkways. 

In Wisconsin the only use which the State 
highway commission has made of scenic ease- 
ments is along the Mississippi River. Under 
Congressional authority and our legislature’s 
act of consent, modest sums have been spent 
to keep billboards away from stretches of 
highway rebuilt as parts of the Great River 
road. Magnificent views of the river and the 
bluffs have thus been preserved. 

Whether the Neuberger-Reuss bill wins 
Congressional passage or fails, the Wisconsin 
Legislature should wisely enact a bill to pro- 
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tect the almost 500 miles of interstate high- 
way that will be built in Wisconsin. Even 
if paid for entirely by the State, the scenic 
easements would prove a splendid and not 
excessively costly investment. 


RESOLUTION OF MUNICIPAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSION, OWA- 
TONNA, MINN. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD a resolution adopted by the Mu- 
nicipal Public Utilities Commission of 
the City of Owatonna, Minn., opposing 
the enactment of any legislation which 
would weaken or impair jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission under 
the Natural Gas Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in _the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Resolution opposing any bill relating to weak- 
ening of Federal Power Commission juris- 
diction under Natural Gas Act 


Whereas it has been made to appear to 
the Municipal Public Utilities Commission 
of the city of Owatonna, Minn., that the 
Brooks bill, H. R. 3363, was introduced in 
the House of Representatives which is 
identical to the Harris-Fulbright bill passed 
by the 84th Congress and vetoed by the 
President, and that other bills have been 
proposed in the United States Congress and 
that such bills relate to an amendment to 
the Natural Gas Act; and 

Whereas the primary purpose of Congress 
in adopting the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
was to protect consumers from exploitation 
by suppliers of natural gas, while at the 
same time assuring suppliers of a fair and 
reasonable price for their product; and 

Whereas the means whereby the Congress 
accomplished this purpose was to confer ju- 
risdiction upon the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to fix reasonable rates for the sale of 
natural gas in interstate commerce for re- 
sale to consumers; and 

Whereas citizens of the city of Owatonna, 
Minn., are consumers of natural gas, and are 
directly interested therein; and 

Whereas it has been made to appear that 
passage of the proposed bill, hereinabove 
referred to, would impair the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission and usurp the 
rights of such Commission in providing for 
reasonable rates: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Municipal Public Utilities 
Commission of the city of Owatonna, Minn., 
at a regular meeting duly held on the 26th 
day of February 1957, all members being 
present and voting in favor hereof, That the 
municipal public utilities oppose the enact- 
ment of any Federal legislation which would 
weaken or impair the jurisdiction or the 
functioning of the Federal Power Commission 
under the Natural Gas Act, as the same re- 
lates to regulation of and controlling and 
providing for reasonable rates to the sup- 
plier of natural gas. 

NEEL H. MCROSTEE, 
President. 
LAWRENCE R. HABENNO, 
Clerk. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA CO- 
OPERATIVE SHIPPING ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a notice from the 
Kerkhoven, Minn., Cooperative Shipping 
Association of two resolutions of this or- 
ganization on foreign trade and agricul- 
ture research. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of these resolutions be 
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printed at this point in my remarks and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


KERKHOVEN, MINN., 
February 25, 1957. 
Mr. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. HUMPHREY: Enclosed you will 
find resolutions adopted at the Kerkhoven 
Co-op Shipping Association’s annual meet- 
ing to which we would like to have you give 
your careful attention. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


We feel the section of Public Law No. 480 
which provides that 50 percent of our sur- 
plus commodities must be moved by our 
maritime fleet should be repealed. 

Resolved, That Government funds be made 
available for increased research in finding 
new uses for farm commodities. 

Yours truly, 
CORNELIUS MOLENAAR, 


President. 
REUBEN SYVERSON, 

Secretary. 
Sam NYQUIST, 

Manager. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SOLWAY 
(MINN.) FARMERS UNION LOCAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution from the 
Solway Farmers Union Local of Solway, 
Minn., on the subject of possible anti- 
trust violations and advertising policies 
of the livestock processing industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution may be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


SoLway FARMERS UNION LOCAL, 
Solway, Minn., February 25, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: The following resolution was 
passed by our Farmers Union Local at their 
meeting held on February 21. It is requested 
that you take whatever action is possible to 
impiement this resolution. 

Whereas livestock prices have been in a 
depressed state for many years and are still 
declining, resulting in the farmer receiving 
about 50 percent of the old parity price for 
his livestock—especially cattle—after the 
costs of transportation, commissions, insur- 
ance, etc., are deducted; and 

Whereas the profits of the processors and 
packers have been increasing enormously, 
indicating that no effective competition 
exists in the buying, selling, or processing end 
of the livestock marketing system: Be it 
hereby 

Resolved, That the Solway Local of the 
Farmers Union, Solway, Minn., go on record 
as calling this to the attention of their rep- 
resentatives in Congress with the request 
that they call this matter to the attention 
of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and request that inves- 
tigations be instituted to determine if anti- 
trust laws may be being violated by the live- 
stock processing industry. 

The Solway Farmers Union Local also de- 
sires to call to your attention the Mundt- 
Eastland bill known as S. 646 which would 
set up a checkoff system for advertising pur- 
poses. We believe that the packing industry 
could divert some of their advertising funds 
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to selling meat instead of trying to explain 
away their large profits and the wide spread 
between livestock prices and the processed 
meat prices. 
Sincerely, 
O. A. MOE, 
President. 
J. C. GUSTAFSON, 
Secretary. 


THE MIDDLE EAST—RESOLUTION 
OF WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREE- 
DOM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently received from the national 
board of the United States section of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom a resolution . recently 
adopted by them concerning the with- 
drawal of Israeli troops from occupied 
territory and the possibility of sanctions 
against Israel. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
-FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
Washington, D.C. 
To: The Secretary of State, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.; the Honorable 
Harold E. Stassen; Senators Hubert H. 
Humphrey and William F. Knowland; 
and members of the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations. 
From: Mrs. Annalee Stewart, legislation sec- 
retary, United States section. 


RESOLUTION RE NEAR EAST PASSED BY THE 
NATIONAL BOARD, FEBRUARY 8-10, 1957 


The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom supports the United Na- 
tions resolution caliing on Israel to with- 
draw its armed forces from Gaza and the 
Gulf of Aqaba, recognizing this fulfillment of 
the General Assembly resolution as an essen- 
tial step toward securing the peace of its 
member states. Believing that the applica- 
tion or threat of sanctions against the State 
of Israel, or against any party to a given dis- 
pute, further diminishes the opportunity for 
peaceful solution, the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom unequivocally 
opposes such action. It urges instead con- 
tinued exhaustive exploration of all avenues 
that might lead to the removal of obstacles 
and the allaying of fears which block accord. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
BEEKEEPING FEDERATION, INC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Minnesota is one of the leading honey- 
producing States of the Nation. In other 
areas the honeybee is a necessary part 
of American agriculture. For that rea- 
son I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues, and particularly mem- 
bers of the appropriate committees con- 
cerned with the resolutions, resolutions 
unanimously passed at the annual con- 
vention of the Beekeeping Federation at 
Long Beach, Calif., January 28 through 
February 1. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to me from Robert 
Banker of Cannon Falls, Minn., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation, containing these resolu- 
tions, may be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The AMERICAN BEEKEEPING 
; FEDERATION, INC., 

Cannon Falls, Minn., February 23, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The following resolutions were 
unanimously passed at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Beekeeping Federation 
at Long Beach, Calif., January 28 through 
February 1: 

“10. To expedite interest and participation 
in the check-off plan, be it hereby resolved 
that we request the honey packers and deal- 
ers to automatically deduct from all honey 
purchased (except in California, Idaho, or 
any other State having a marketing order) 
the 1 cent per can from the producer and 
contribute 1 cent per can with the provision 
that the producer’s share may be refunded 
on written request. 

“13. Whereas the honey support-price pro- 
gram has been considered one of the most 
workable of the agricultural support pro- 
grams: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Beekeeping 
Federation commend the officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
their services in behalf of the beekeeping 
industry and recommend the same type of 
program be continued at 80 percent of parity 
or 11 cents per pound, whichever is greater. 

“14. Whereas the export subsidy program 
for honey has been of inestimable. value in 
the removal of surplus honey in the past: 
Be it ; 

“Resolyed, That the export subsidy pro- 
gram be held in abeyance but ready to use if 
and when it is needed to move surplus honey. 

“16. Whereas no research and marketing 
advisory committee in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is giving any con- 
sideration to research on honey; and 

“Whereas we are informed that it is almost 
mandatory that recommendations from such 
a committee are necessary before the United 
States Department of Agriculture will in- 
clude increases for honey research in a pro- 
posed budget; and 

“Whereas all the other phases of beekeep- 
ing research are under the jurisdiction of the 
Seed Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee which has declined to consider utili- 
zation research on honey; be it 

“Resolved, That the Department of Agri- 
culture be petitioned to appoint a repre- 
sentative from the beekeeping industry as a 
member of the Sugar Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee; be it further 

“Resolved, That if the Department of Agri- 
culture should decide to make an appoint- 
ment that they give consideration to Roy A. 
Grout of Hamilton, Ill., as a member of the 
Sugar Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the officers of this organization be 
instructed to present this resolution to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“17. Whereas the use of west coast and 
intermountain honey in the Eastern States is 
practically limited to the premium grades 
of honey produced in the western areas; and 

“Whereas the prices returned to the pro- 
ducers by the world’s largest honey packer, 
Sioux Honey Association, a cooperative, are 
the same in all States for like quality; and 

“Whereas population increases tend for 
the consumption of more of the western 
honey locally: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the price differential of 
the Department of Agriculture honey price 
support program be discontinued and the 
officers of this organization be instructed to 
petition the proper United States Department 
of Agriculture authorities concerning the re- 
moval of this price differential. 
` “18. Whereas the honeybee is recognized 
as a necessary part of American agriculture 
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and contributes to the national welfare by 
its pollination activities as well as the pro- 
duction of honey and beeswax; Be it 

“Resolved, That for the American public 
to be better informed relative to the im- 
portance of the horieybee, the American 
Beekeeping Federation requests the United 
States Postal Department to design, print, 
and sell a postage stamp depicting the honey- 
bee. 

“20. Be it Resolved, That we support the 
efforts of W. F. Straub & Co. to remove the 
discriminatory part of the proposed prune 
juice order which prevents honey from being 
used as an added ingredient as heretofore 
used in the product and further that we col- 
laborate with the National Honey Packers 
and Dealers Association in selection of rep- 
resentatives of the council to appear in 
Washington at the scheduled hearing to sup- 
port this effort. 

“22. Whereas the United States is a large 
producer of fine quality honey needing ex- 
port outlets for a healthy market condition; 
and 

“Whereas the countries in Western Europe 
are in the main countries which produce 
insufficient honey for their own require- 
ments; and 

“Whereas some of these same countries 
which produce insufficient honey for their 
own use have tariff rates ranging from 30 
percent to 85 percent ad valorem, thus mak- 
ing honey an expensive luxury for the aver- 
age family: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the American Beekeeping 
Federation and the National Honey Packers 
and Dealers Association, with the endorse- 
ment of the Honey Industry Council of 
America respectfully petition the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States Government 
to conduct a continuing and vigorous effort 
to have these tariffs reduced at least to the 
levels of the Benelux countries where tie 
tariff is only 12 percent: and be it further 

“Resolved, That representatives of the 
above organizations go to Washington at an 
early date and at the highest possible levels 
of Government, follow through on this all 
important industry matter.” 

ROBERT BANKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Bee- 
keeping Federation, Inc, 


RESOLUTION OF FORT ROCK 
(OREG.) GRANGE, NO, 758 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I view 
with grave concern the plight of many 
of our farmers today. This is a concern 
that I know is shared by many of my 
distinguished colleagues, including the 
very able junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], to 
name but a few. The problems that face 
our farm population in this age of rapid 
technological change and innovation are 
well exemplified by the following reso- 
lution which I recently received from the 
Fort Rock Grange, No. 758, of Fort Rock, 
Lake County, Oreg. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fort Rock GRANGE, No. 756, 
Fort Rock, Oreg., February 22, 1957. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Fort Rock Grange, assem- 

bled in regular session, February 9, 1957, 
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unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion, with instructions to send a copy to you, 
RICHARD NEUBERGER and AL ULLMAN. 

Whereas loans from the FHA have become 
increasingly hard to get and interest rates 
have gone up; and 

Whereas the original purpose of these loans 
was to help those who were unable to get 
local bank loans; and 

Whereas there has been a rapid transi- 
tion during recent years from horse type of 
farming to a highly mechanized-type farm- 
ing, making it difficult for the small operator 
with limited finances to purchase the neces- 
sary equipment to compete with other larger 
and wealthier operators; and 

Whereas longtime low-interest loans are 
necessary in the Fort Rock Valley to develop 
new farms and help existing operators to 
purchase electrical equipment and up-to- 
date equipment for the economical develop- 
ment of their lands; and 

Whereas the Fort Rock area has been dis- 
criminated against in making loans in spite 
of the fact that some irrigated farms have 
been in successful operation since 1928, and 
the capabilities of the valley in regard to 
quantity of available underground water and 
productivity and actual production was 
proven to the officers of the REA before they 
loaned the money to build the powerline 
to this area: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the members of Fort 
Rock Grange respectfully request that every 
effort be made to establish long-term, crop 
and chattel Farmers’ Home Administration, 
low-interest loans of 15 years or longer. 
Also, that water-facilities loans be made 
available. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWIN A. ESKELIN, 
Master. 
ROBERT MOREHOUSE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, irriga- 
tion water is vital to the production of 
farm crops in many parts of Oregon. 
I am seriously disturbed at the thought 
that under the present administration 
there may have been a curtailment of 
the essential and productive water-fa- 
cility program of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration in the Pacific Northwest. 
I want the REcorp to show that I intend 
to ascertain the facts concerning this 
matter. If it should appear that the 
program has been curtailed, the farmers 
of my State have the assurance that I 
shall work for prompt corrective action. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, without 
amendment: 

S. 235. A bill to increase from $50 to $75 
per month the amount of benefits payable to 
widows of certain former employees of the 
Lighthouse Service (Rept. No. 188); and 

S. 236. A bill to amend section 6 of the act 
of June 20, 1918, as amended, relating to the 
retirement pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service (Rept. No. 134). 


INVESTIGATION OF COMPANIES IN 
PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE BY FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION—RE- 
FORT OF A COMMITTEE 
Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, re- 

ported an original concurrent resolution 

(S. Con. Res. 20) authorizing an inves- 
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tigation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion into the activities and practices of 
companies engaged in the production, 
distribution, or sale of newsprint in in- 
terstate commerce, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 135) thereon, which was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Federal 
Trade Commission (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Commission”) is hereby authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of the activities and 
practices of companies engaged in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and sale of newsprint 
that are doing business in interstate com- 
merce, for the purpose of determining 
whether any such activities and practices 
constitute an unlawful interference with 
interstate commerce or a violation of the 
antitrust or other laws. In making such 
determination, the Commission shall give 
particular attention to any shortages of 
newsprint that may exist in various parts 
of the United States and the causes and 
remedies thereof, the general price situation 
in connection with the sale of newsprint in 
interstate commerce, the prices charged by, 
and the pricing practices and methods of, 
the various companies which are subject to 
the investigation herein provided for, and 
any other activities or practices that the 
Commission may deem advisable to investi- 
gate for the purposes of this concurrent 
resolution. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out its duties under 
this concurrent resolution, the Commission 
is authorized to use the services and facili- 
ties of, and to secure information from, any 
executive department, agency, instrumental- 
ity, or independent establishment; and each 
such department, agency, instrumentality, or 
independent establishment is authorized and 
directed to furnish such services, facilities, 
and information upon the request of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall make reports 
to the Congress from time to time with re- 
spect to the results of such investigation, and 
shall make its final report to the Congress 
not later than March 1, 1958. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Robert O. Boyd, of Oregon, to be a member 
of the National Mediation Board. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 


from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 


Forty-one postmasters. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
IvEs) : 

S. 1475. A bill to increase, in the case of 
children who are attending school, from 18 
to 21 years the age until which child’s insur- 
ance benefits may be received under Title II 
of the Social Security Act; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 1476. A bill to provide for granting em- 
ployees of the postal field service time off for 
one State holiday each year; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1477. A bill for the relief of Jaime Cab- 
rera Bernal; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1478. A bill for the relief of Klara 

Fritzsche; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1479. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain housing projects to the city of 
Decatur, Ill., or the Decatur Housing Au- 
thority; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 1480. A bill for the relief of Martha A. 
McDermott Stothard; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1481. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, to provide for utilization 
of commercial marine terminal facilities by 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON): 

S. 1482. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Columbia Basin Project Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 3 

S. 1483. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883) relating to the 
rights of vessels of the United States on the 
high seas and in the territorial waters of 
foreign countries; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1484. A bill for the relief of William 
Peck; and 

S. 1485. A þill for the relief of Arctic Maid 
Fisheries, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1486. A bill to provide for wheat-mar- 
keting quotas without acreage allotments; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1487. A bill to extend for 3 years the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1488. A bill to provide for the national 
defense, protect the foreign and interstate 
commerce, and to safeguard the interests, 
convenience, and necessity of the people of 
the United States, and promote the United 
States Merchant Marine; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S.1489. A bill to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” with 
respect to warrant officers’ rank on retire- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

S. 1490. A bill to amend part II of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to require the filing 
of brief statements by motor carriers subject 
only to the safety anc hours of service regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; 

S. 1491. A bill to revise the Transportation 
of Explosives Act, chapter 39, title 18, of 
the United States Code, as amended; and 

S. 1492. A bill to provide more adequate 
and realistic penalties for violations of cer- 
tain statutes administered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; to the Commits. 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON whet 
he introduced the above bills, which appea 
under separate headings.) 
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By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1493. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide that certain 
aliens may be deported for failure to reg- 
ister as required under authority of section 3 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine (for herself, 
Mr. PAYNE, and Mr. NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1494. A bill to amend the Soil Bank Act 
to enable producers of Irish potatoes and 
other nonbasic agricultural commodities to 
participate in the acreage-reserve program, 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. SMITH of Maine 
when she introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 1495. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow attorneys’ fees 
incurred in suits defending or perfecting title 
to real property to be deducted as expenses; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1496. A bill for the relief of Nicoleta P. 
Pantelakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, and Mr. PURTELL) : 

S. 1497. A bill to require the use of humane 
methods in the slaughter of livestock and 
poultry in interstate or foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. J. Res. 71. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the various foreign 
countries to participate in the international 
boxing tournament to be held in Seattle, 
Wash., in August 1957; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were submitted or reported, and referred, 
or placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE PROBLEMS CREATED BY 
EXPANSION OF WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


‘Mr. BEALL submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 19), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a joint congressional 
committee to be composed of the members 
of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia of the Senate and the members of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia of 
the House of Representatives. The joint 
committee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. A ma- 
jority of the joint committee shall constitute 
a quorum except that a lesser number, to be 
fixed by the joint committee, shall constitute 
a quorum for the purpose of administering 
oaths and taking sworn testimony. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, shall ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
(a) the problems created by the growth and 
expansion of the District of Columbia and its 
metropolitan area, (b) how and with what 
degree of success such problems are handled 
and resolved by the various agencies and 
instrumentalities of the Government which 
are charged with the duty of resolving such 
problems, and (c) how the resolution of such 
problems is affecting the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The joint committee shall 
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report its findings, together with its recom- 
mendations for such legislation as it deems 
advisable, to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1958. 
Upon the submission of such report, the 
joint committee shall cease to exist and all 
authority conferred by this resolution shall 
terminate. 

Src. 3. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times, 
to hold such hearings, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee shall have 
power to employ and fix the compensation 
of such experts, consultants, and other em- 
ployees as it deems necessary in the per- 
formance of its duties. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the joint com- 
mittee, which shail not exceed $50,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the joint committee. 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
repcrted the following concurrent reso- 
luticn, which was placed on the Calen- 
dar: 


S. Con. Res. 20. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the activities and 
practices of companies engaged in the pro- 
duction, distribution, or sale of newsprint 
in interstate commerce. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full, 
which appears under the heading “Reports 
of Committees.’’) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey submitted 
the following resolution, which was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 


S. Res. 111. Resolution to extend greetings 
to the Legislative Assembly of Ghana. 

(See resolution printed in full, which ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN UNDER TITLE II OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. IvEs], and myself, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase from 18 to 21 years—in the 
case of children who are attending 
school—the maximum age for receiving 
benefits under title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act. I wish to make a brief state- 
ment relating to the bill. 

The present law works a severe hard- 
ship on widowed mothers trying to pro- 
vide a college education for their children 
by cutting off social security benefits 
when the dependent child reaches 18. 
However, if the law is amended as pro- 
posed, then some 110,000 young Ameri- 
cans now 18 through 20 years of age 
would receive an average payment of $50 
a month until their 21st birthday, so long 
as they remain in school. Such an ex- 
tension of social security coverage will 
cost approximately $65 million a year— 
or only about 1 percent of our total so- 
cial security payments annually. 
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Some of the groundwork for extending 
coverage in this manner was laid last 
year when Congress enacted Public Law 
880, which provided that both the wid- 
owed mother and her dependent child 
who was disabled weuld continue to re- 
ceive benefits if the child’s disability oc- 
curred before age 18. Similar coverage 
to include mothers in the bill I am in- 
troducing would cost approximately $30 
million a year. 

Today; when the cost of a college edu- 
cation is soaring—when educators esti- 
mate that at least 100,000 gifted high- 
school students cannot afford to go to 
college—this bill would allow the de- 
pendent child an average of $600 a year 
to help defray expenses. It seems to me 
that at a time when our country must 
develop the mental as well as the physi- 
cal manpower to maintain its position 
at home and abroad in the decades of 
decision ahead, we must do everything 
in our power to encourage aS many of 
our youth as possible to complete their 
education. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1475) to increase, in the 
case of children who are attending 
school, from 18 to 21 years the age until 
which child’s insurance benefits may be 
received under title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, introduced by Mr. Javits. (for 
himself and Mr. Ives), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


THE RIGHTS OF UNITED STATES 
VESSELS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the commercial fishing in- 
dustry and individuals directly con- 
cerned with incidents which have caused 
losses and injuries to United States citi- 
zens while engaged in fishing on the high 
seas, I am introducing, for appropriate 
reference, three bills, one to amend 
Public Law 680, 83d Congress, the act of 
August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 833), to pro- 
tect the rights of vessels and citizens of 
the United States on the high seas and 
in territorial waters of foreign countries. 
That act, passed during the 83d Con- 
gress, places the responsibility on the 
Secretary of State to take prompt and 
appropriate action in behalf of any pri- 
vate vessel of the United States and its 
crew whenever such vessel is seized by a 
foreign country on the basis of rights or 
claims in territorial waters or the high 
seas which are recognized by the United 
States. Existing law provides that if a 
fine must be paid in order to secure the 
prompt release of the vessel and its crew, 
the Government shall reimburse the 
owners in the amount of the fine. 

I believe that when such illegal acts 
take place the very security and rights 
of our citizens to engage in trade and 
commerce on the seas is thereby threat- 
ened, and in the interest of keeping the 
sealanes open and secure to vessels and 
crews of the United States, that this act 
‘be amended to direct the Treasurer of 
our Government to pay the actual ex- 
penses and losses along with compensa- 
tion to injured seamen, as certified to 
him by the Secretary of State. 
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In addition to this amendment, I offer 
two bills for relief claims, which involved 
one of the most serious incidents of ille- 
gal seizures of our citizens on the high 
seas that has happened during the past 
100 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
SON, were received, read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 

To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 

S. 1483. A bill to amend the act of August 
27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883) relating to the rights 
of vessels of the United States on the high 
seas and in the territorial waters of foreign 
countries. 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 1484. A bill for the relief of William 
Peck; and 

S. 1485. A bill for the relief of Arctic Maid 
Fisheries, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF HOSPITAL SURVEY 
AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
a full decade the justly famous Hill- 
Burton program which bears the name of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], has strengthened and in- 
spired a program of hospital construc- 
tion from one end of this Nation to the 
other. The program has been well ad- 
ministered at both the Federal and State 
levels; it has stimulated hospital con- 
struction not only within the program 
but without. i 

However, our unprecedented popula- 
tion growth since World War II, the con- 
tinued obsolescence of existing facilities, 
and the increasingly urgent need for 
modern nursing homes for the care of 
older people—all have far outstriped the 
Hill-Burton program of the past several 
years. : 

Since 1948, the average annual appro- 
priation for Hill-Burton has been about 
$77.7 million dollars. Only once, in fiscal 
1950, was the full authorized amount of 
$150 million made available to the States, 
despite the accelerating need for general 
hospitals. 
` Jt is true that for fiscal 1956 and 1957 
the Congress provided somewhat greater 
appropriations for Hill-Burton than in 
the preceding several years. Yet when 
one considers the abrupt rise in con- 
struction costs which have taken place 
since 1950, the Congress would have to 
appropriate this year about $172 million 
just to match the construction program 
permitted by the 81st Congress during 
fiscal year 1950. 

This year the administration has re- 
quested $100 million for general hospital 
construction grants—an amount which 
in terms of 1950 dollars is just a little 
more than half the amount appropriated 
for fiscal 1950. 

In actual fact, the administration is 
asking for funds for the coming year 
which will permit a level of Federal as- 
sistance little more than half the level of 
8 years before. Yet the need is greater. 

On July 1, 1950, our population was 
under 152 million; on July 1, 1958, we 
are expected to have 173 million. That 
will be a net increase of 21 million people 
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in 8 years. That is almost a 14 percent 
net increase. Where there were a hun- 
dred Americans in a given hospital, we 
can expect there will be 114 next year— 
just on the basis of population increase 
alone. 

Despite a heroic level of hospital con- 
struction in Minnesota since 1948, both 
within and without the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, present needs and plans for hos- 
pital construction in that State almost 
equal the construction which has taken 
place since 1950. 

About 87 hospitals in Minnesota are 
in the planning stage at present. Un- 
der present conditions, only nine of these 
will receive assistance under the Hill- 
Burton Act. Yet were there no limita- 
tion on Hill-Burton funds, almost $28 
million in part C funds could be utilized 
and about $6.5 million in part G funds, 
using the criteria set up under Public 
Law 380 as amended. 

If the full authorized appropriation of 
$150 million for part C funds were to be 
made available for the next 10 years, 
Minnesota’s hospital construction pro- 
gram would be given a tremendous im- 
petus, and if it would not permit hospital 
construction to keep pace with the in- 
creasing needs, it would at least relieve 
the most serious problems. 

Senators will realize, I am sure, that 
each of their States finds itself in a very 
similar position with respect to hospital 
construction. This condition was un- 
derlined in November last year when the 
Conference of the Surgeon General with 
the State Hospital and Medical Facilities 
Survey and Construction Authorities and 
the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers recommended that the 
full authorized amount of $150 million 
under part C and $60 million under part 
G be sought for the next 2 fiscal years. 

The conference also resolved that this 
program be extended for an additional 
5 years. 

In a recent letter addressed to me by 
the executive officer of the Minnesota 
Department of Health, Dr. Robert N. 
Barr, this distinguished physician and 
administrative officer pointed out that 
it “requires 2 or more years of planning 
by a community to develop a project and 
usually a year or more to construct a 
modern hospital.” 

Dr. Barr went on to say: 

When the program is extended only 2 
years at a time, it tends to discourage local 
community planning, particularly in those 
communities which require financial aid in 
providing needed facilities. As a result of 
the 2-year extensions there also seems to be 
an increased feeling that the need for as- 
sistance under the program is decreasing, 
whereas in this State as well as in other 
States, the opposite is true. 


Mr. President, in view of the continu- 
ing needs for hospital construction, and 
the difficulty in planning caused by lim- 
ited 2-year extensions of the act, I pro- 
pose that we return to the excellent 
system provided by Public Law 380 of 
the 8ist Congress, which authorized a 
5-year program rather than a 2-year 
program. I also urge the Senate to raise 
the budget request for both general hos- 
pital construction and for the so-called 
special category hospitals to the author- 
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ized appropriation of $150 million for the 
one and $60 million for the other for 
fiscal 1958. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference, a bill which would ex- 
tend through 1962 the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1487) to extend for 3 years 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, introduced by Mr. Humpurey, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 14, UNITED 
STATES CODE, ENTITLED “COAST 
GUARD” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” with 
respect to warrant officers’ rank on re- 
tirement, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
questing this proposed legislation, may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1489) to amend title 14, 
United States Code, entitled “Coast 
Guard,” with respect to warrant officers’ 
rank on retirement, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Macnuson (by 
request), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 19, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill “To amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled ‘Coast Guard,’ with re- 
spect to warrant officers’ rank on retirement, 
and for other purposes.” 

The main purpose of this proposal is to 
amend title 14, United States Code, so as to 
provide that a warrant officer retired under 
certain sections of title 10, United States 
Code—the substance of these sections was 
formerly in the Warrant Officer Act of 1954— 
shall be retired with the highest grade above 
chief warrant officer, W-4, in which he 
served satisfactorily while on active duty. 
Section 243 of title 14 would be amended to 
add this provision with respect to commis- 
sioned warrant Officers, that is, chief warrant 
officers, W—2, W-8, and W-4. A new section 
313a would be added to title 14 to add the 
provision with respect to warrant officers, 
W-1. - 

Certain minor technical amendments to 
title 14 are also proposed in the bill. A 
memorandum is attached explaining the 
need for and nature of this proposal. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A simi- 
lar proposed bill has been transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip W. KENDALL, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, three bills relating to interstate 
commerce. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter from the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
questing the proposed legislation, to- 
gether with the Commission’s justifica- 
tions for the bills, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter and justifications will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son (by request), were received, read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as follows: 


S. 1490. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to require the filing 
of brief statements by motor carriers sub- 
ject only to the safety and hours of service 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; 

S. 1491. A bill to revise the Transportation 
of Explosives Act, chapter 39, title 18, of the 
United States Code, as amended; and ` 

S. 1492. A bill to provide more adequate and 
realistic penalties for violations of certain 
statutes administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The letter and justifications presented 
by Mr. MaGnuson are as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 5, 1957. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MacGNuson: I am submit- 
ting. -herewith for your consideration -20 
copies each of draft bills, together with state- 
ments of justification therefor, which would 
give effect to legislative recommendations 
Nos. 8, 21, and 23 appearing on pages 165, 172, 
and 173, respectively, of the Commission’s 
70th annual report to Congress as follows: 

“8. We recommend that paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of section 204 (a) be amended 
so as to authorize the Commission to require 
that all motor carriers subject to its hours of 
service and safety regulations, but not other- 
wise subject to its jurisdiction, be registered 
with the Commission. 

“21. We recommend that the Federal stat- 
utes commonly known as the Transportation 
of Explosives Act (18 U. S. C., sec. 831-835) 
be completely rewritten in the light of im- 
portant developments relating to this subject 
which have occurred in the 34 years since the 
last revision of these statutes, and in this 
connection recommend that they be amended 
so as to include specifically radioactive ma- 
terials and be made to apply to contract and 
private carriers as well as common carriers. 

“23. We recommended that the Safety Ap- 
pliance Acts (45 U. S. C., secs. 1-16), the 
Hours of Service Act (45 U. S. C., secs. 61-64), 
the Locomotive Inspection Act (45 U.S. C. 
secs. 22-34), and section 222 (a) and (c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act be amended so 
as to provide more adequate and realistic, 
including minimum, penalties for violations.” 

We would appreciate your assistance in in- 
troducing these bills and scheduling early 
hearings thereon, 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
OWEN CLARKE, Chairman. 
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JUSTIFICATION FoR S. 1490 


The attached draft bill would amend part 
II of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
enable the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to administer more effectively its motor-car- 
rier safety and hours-of-service regulations. 

The Commission’s work with respect to en- 
forcement of its motor-carrier safety and 
hours-of-service regulations has until re- 
cently, because of inadequate personnel, been 
confined almost entirely to common and con- 
tract carriers operating under certificates and 
permits issued by the Commission. An im- 
portant part of its statutory responsibility 
for motor-carrier safety relates to private 
carriers of property, exempt-commodity haul- 
ers under section 203 (b) (6) of the act, local 
carriers in commercial zones, and carriers 
operating in foreign commerce between 
points in a foreign country through the 
United States, which are not otherwise sub- 
ject to the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

At- present. the Commission has no way 
of knowing who these carriers are. It is 
therefore essential for proper administration 
of its safety regulations for the Commission 
to know the number and identity of such 
carriers. 

According to the Commission’s most recent 
field estimates, there are about 92,000 private 
carriers operating about 844,000 vehicles that 
are subject to the Commission’s safety regu- 
lations, and about 226,000 such vehicles 
operated by 48,000 for-hire carriers which are 
exempt from economic regulation by the 
Commission. 

Copies of the Commission’s hours-of-serv- 
ice and safety regulations have been served 
on 31,514 private carriers and on 11,719 car- 
riers operating under the exempt-commodi- 
ties provision of section 203 (b) (6). This, 
of course, represents only a small part of the 
carriers in these categories. 

Investigations of a number of major acci- 

dents have disclosed serious violations of the 
Commission’s safety regulations in the opera- 
tions of noncertificated carriers. This is 
especially true with respect to those aspects 
of safety which are covered only by the 
Commission’s regulations, particularly maxi- 
mum hours of service of drivers, driver quali- 
fications, and proper maintenance of vehicles. 
Although no data have been accumulated, it 
has been recognized that many very serious 
accidents are traceable to ignorance or disre- 
gard of the Commission’s regulations by such 
carriers. 
. The Commission’s only purpose in request- 
ing legislation requiring the filing of state- 
ments by carriers subject only to its safety 
regulations is to make it possible to send 
them information and educational material 
to promote better compliance, and thereby 
help reduce the number of accidents on the 
Nation’s highways. During recent road 
checks, private and exempt carriers were en- 
countered who did not even know that they 
were required to comply with the Commis- 
sion’s safety regulations. The proposed 
measure does not contemplate the filing of 
elaborate reports. It is only necessary that 
the Commission be kept currently informed 
with respect to the identity of such carriers, 
their location, and the number of vehicles 
Owned or operated. 

With the present emphasis upon highway 
safety and the Commission’s responsibility 
with respect thereto, it is important that 
every obstacle to effective administration and 
enforcement of its motor carrier safety regu- 
lations be removed. The Commission is con- 
vinced that the proposed measure would go a 
long way toward accomplishing this objective. 

It was originally contemplated that amend- 
ments to paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
section 204 (a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act would be the best approach to this prob- 
lem, but upon further consideration, the 
addition of a new section 226a would be more 
appropriate. 
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JUSTIFICATION FoR S. 1491 


The attached draft bill would amend the 
Federal statutes, commonly known as the 
Transportation of Explosives Act, so as to 
include specifically radioactive materials and 
etiologic agents; would make the act appli- 
cable to contract and private carriers as 
well as to common carriers; and would delete 
the word “knowingly” from present section 
835. 

The trend toward greater use of motor car- 
riers in the transportation of explosives has 
continued. The Institue of Makers of Ex- 
plosives estimated that in 1955 approxi- 
mately 569,000,000 pounds, net weight, of 
commercial explosives, or about 72.9 percent 
of the total of 780,944,000 pounds (excluding 
liquid oxygen explosives) consumed, moved 
from manufacturing plants by motor vehicle 
in long-distance hauls. This compares with 
68 percent of the estimated total amount 
transported by truck in 1954, and 63 percent 
in 1953. No such estimate is available re- 
specting amounts delivered locally from mag- 
azines. In addition, a very large volume of 
ammunition and other explosives has been 
transported by motor carriers for the mili- 
tary services, in respect of which no ton- 
nage figures are available. 

During the past several years there has 
been a tremendous increase in the produc- 
tion and transportation of radioactive ma- 
terials and etiologic agents. While the 
Transportation of Explosives Act does not 
specifically mention radioactive materials, 
the Commission has prescribed regulations 
covering materials of this nature by classify- 
ing them as “poisons.” 

The Commission has not prescribed any 
regulations governing the transportation of 
etiologic agents. Technically, etiologic 
agents such as live viruses, bacteria, and 
other such substances which can cause dis- 
ease are not poisons, since toxic material 
(poison) per se is not a living organism. 
Parke, Davis & Co., in its comments to the 
American Drug Manufacturers Association a 
few months ago, suggested that appropriate 
regulations respecting the packaging and 
labeling of shipments of etiologic agents be 
drafted and adopted by either the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board or Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is understood that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the United States 
Coast Guard are of the view that shipments 
of etiologic agents should be regulated but 
that this Commission should establish the 
rules therefor, since both of these agencies 
adopt the rules and regulations formulated 
by the Commission respecting shipments of 
explosives and other dangerous articles. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, caused to be 
published in the Federal Register, part I, 
volume 21, No. 244, pages 10015 to 10016, De- 
cember 18, 1956, a proposed amendment to 
the Interstate Quarantine Regulations to in- 
clude shipments of etiologic agents. , 

The attached draft bill would remove any 
doubt as to the Commission’s jurisdiction in 
the transportation of such commodities by 
amending the act so as to include specifically 
radioactive materials and etiologic agents _ 
in the list of dangerous commodities. 

The proposed bill would also make the act 
applicable to contract and private motor car- 
riers in addition to its present application 
to common carriers, and would thereby elim- 
inate the anomalous situation of having mo- 
tor common carriers subject to maximum 
penalties of $10,000 or 10 years’ imprisonment, 
or both, for violations, while subjecting pri- 
vate and contract carriers to a maximum 
possible penalty of only $100, under section 
222 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act, for 
the same violations. 

Under the proposed amendment, the pro- 
visions of the statute relating to packing, 
marking, etc., of explosives, and other dan- 
gerous articles would be made applicable to 
shippers tendering goods to interstate car- 
riers regardless of whether the shipments 
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are destined for movement in interstate, in- 
trastate, or foreign commerce. In addition, 
the proposed amendments are intended to 
make the provisions which are applicable to 
carriers apply also to all shipments of dan- 
gerous articles, including intrastate ship- 
ments handled on interstate vehicles or com- 
mingled with interstate traffic. This is to 
protect interstate passengers, employees of 
interstate carriers, and the facilities of in- 
terstate carriers from the hazards of misde- 
scribed or improperly packed, marked, or pre- 
pared dangerous articles moving in intra- 
state commerce as well as in interstate com- 
merce. 

The present provisions of the act respect- 
ing the transportation of explosives on ve- 
hicles of common carriers of passengers would 
be extended by the proposed bill to include 
all for-hire carriers of passengers by land, 
and the provisions exempting specified quan- 
tities of various articles would be changed so 
as to authorize the Commission to prescribe 
the kind, amount, and the conditions under 
which such articles may be carried on such 
vehicles. The proposed bill would also elim- 
inate the privilege of carrying unlimited 
quantities of small arms ammunition in ve- 
hicles transporting passengers, the Commis- 
sion being of the view that the presence of 
such items in substantial quantities in buses 
is undesirable because of the danger of fire 
in the event of an accident. 

Section 833 of the act now contains an 
absolute prohibition against the transporta- 
tion of liquid nitroglycerin and other simi- 
larly dangerous commodities by common 
carriers, but contains no such prohibition 
against the transportation thereof by con- 
tract or private motor carriers. The pro- 
posed revision is not intended to restrict 
the transportation of such commodities, or of 
radioactive materials, or etiologic agents, to 
any particular class of carrier or persons, but 
would strictly limit and regulate the trans- 
portation thereof by providing that such 
commodities shall not be transported except 
under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe. And, in this con- 
nection, the Commission would be granted 
authority to determine what explosives con- 
stitute “other similarly dangerous explo- 
Sives.”’ 

Under the proposed revision, the existing 
provisions of section 834, relating to the 
marking of packages containing explosives 
and other dangerous articles, would be ex- 
tended to the tendering of such articles to 
all for-hire carriers by land and water, and 
to all persons, whether for hire (such as 
express companies) or otherwise, carrying 
such articles upon any interstate carrier by 
land, including private, as well as common 
and contract carriers. The present refer- 
ence in this section to section 832 would be 
changed to proposed new section 834 in order 
to correct an error apparently made in re- 
codifying the act. ( Compare 18 U. S. C. 1946 
ed., sec. 385, with 18 U. S. C. 1952 ed., sec. 
834.) 

The provisions of present section 885 (sec. 
834 in the draft bill) would be revised 
so as to include specifically radioactive ma- 
terials and etiologic agents, and so as to pro- 
vide that the Commission may avail itself of 
the services, advice, and assistance of carrier 
and shipper associations and the depart- 
ments and agencies of State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Regulations for protection against haz- 
ards created by explosives or other dangerous 
articles with respect to water carriers are 
provided for in title 46, United States Code, 
section 170. 

In addition to the foregoing, the proposed 
bill also would eliminate the word ‘“know- 
ingly” from present section 835 (sec. 834 in 
the draft bill). The standard of proof pres- 
ently required to support a conviction for a 
violation of the Commission’s regulations 
makes it extremely difficult to prosecute what 
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have been termed “public welfare offenses.” 
Such offenses are not necessarily the result 
of an affirmative intent but fall more within 
the category of those relating to neglect 
where the law requires care, or inaction 
where it imposes a duty to act. 

In Boyce Motor Lines, Inc. v. United States 
(342 U. S. 337), the Supreme Court reviewed 
the sufficiency of an indictment for a felony 
violation brought under section 835 of the 
act. The Court stated at page 342: 

“The statute punishes only those who 
knowingly violate the regulation. This re- 
quirement of the presence of culpable intent 
as a necessary element of the offense does 
much to destroy any force in the argument 
that application of the regulation would be 
so unfair that it must be held invalid. That 
is evident from a consideration of the effect 
of the requirement in this case. To sustain 
a conviction, the Government not only must 
prove that petitioner could have taken an- 
other route which was both commercially 
practicable and appreciably safer (in its 
avoidance of crowded thoroughfares, etc.) 
than the one it did follow. It must also be 
shown that petitioner knew that there was 
such a practicable safer route and yet de- 
liberately took the more dangerous route 
through the tunnel, or that petitioner will- 
fully neglected to exercise its duty under 
the regulation to inquire into the availabil- 
ity of such an alternative route.” 

In many prosecutions under this statute 
misdemeanor violations arise out of the fail- 
ure to properly placard vehicles carrying 
dangerous cargo. The use of the words “cul- 
pable intent” in the above quotation has 
been relied upon by defense attorneys and to 
some extent by the courts as requiring the 
establishment of some mental element or 
affirmative intention to evade the law in ad- 
dition to knowledge of the facts. 

In St. Johnsbury Trucking Company v. 
United States (220 F. 2d 393), a conviction 
resulted after trial in the district court 
wherein it was shown that there was no af- 
firmative intention to violate the regulation 
but that the failure to placard the motor ve- 
hicle arose because of the failure of a rating 
clerk to attach a warning label to the ship- 
ping document which he, in turn, passed on 
to the billing clerk for preparation of a 
freight bill and delivery receipt. Clearly 
there was knowledge of the fact that (1) the 
vehicle was carrying 3,550 pounds of wet elec- 
tric storage batteries and (2) it was not pla- 
carded. The following statement appeared 
in the opinion rendered by the district court: 

“Thus, considering the purposes of section 
885, the particular offense requires no ele- 
ment of criminal intent.” (U.S. v. Behrman 
(258 U. S. 280); U. S. v. Balint (258 U. S, 
250).) 

The circuit court set aside the verdict and 
remanded the case, -holding that the above- 
mentioned quotation was in conflict with 
the decision of the Supreme Court as quoted 
above from the Boyce case. The Circuit 
Court said: 

“This statement (of the Supreme Court) 
conflicts with the statement of the trial court 
in the instant case that ‘* * * the particu- 
lar offense requires no element of criminal 
intent.’ It may be true that culpable and 
criminal are not identical in meaning but 
it is clear that the trial court erroneously 
interpreted title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 835 as requiring no element of culpable 
or blamable intent and thus committed 
reversible error.” 

The concurring opinion of Chief Judge 
Magruder contains the following statements: 

“If it be thought that the indicated re- 
quirement of proof will seriously hamper 
effective enforcement of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations, the answer is 
that Congress is at liberty to fix that up by 
striking out from title 18, United States Code, 
section 835, the prescribed element of mens 
rea—‘knowingly’—as applied to violation of 
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regulations of the sort here involved. That 
is to say, Congress could convert the offense 
into what sometimes has been called a pub- 
lic welfare offense, requiring no element of 
guilty knowledge, or other specific mens rea, 
by providing that whoever, by himself or by 
agent, transports explosives, poison gas, 
flammable solids, or other dangerous com- 
modities without the safeguards which may 
be prescribed by a lawful regulation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, shall be 
guilty of a public offense and subject to pen- 
alty. See the discussion in Morissette v. 
United States (342 U. S. 246, 252-60 (1952) ). 

“If a statute provides that it shall be an 
offense ‘knowingly’ to sell adulterated milk, 
the offense is complete if the defendant 
sells what he knows to be adulterated milk, 
even though he does not know of the ex- 
istence of the criminal statute, on the time- 
honored principle of the criminal law that 
ignorance of the law is no excuse. But where 
a statute provides, as does title 18, United 
States Code, section 835, that whoever 
knowingly violates a regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall be guilty 
of an offense, it would seem that a person 
could not knowingly violate a regulation un- 
less he knows of the terms of the regulation 
and knows that what he is doing is contrary 
to the regulation. Here again the definition 
of the offense is within the control and dis- 
cretion of the legislature.” 

The deletion of the word “knowingly” in 
section 835, in the interest of the greater 
good places the burden of acting at hazard 
upon a person otherwise innocent but stand- 
ing in responsible relation to a public danger. 
Whatever the intent of the violator, the po- 
tential danger to society remains the same 
whether the violation is brought about by 
haphazard, careless conduct or whether it is 
prompted by an evil purpose. 

The proposed bill would also add new pro- 
visions to the act which would clarify the 
duties and powers of the Commission with 
respect to the administration and enforce- 
ment thereof. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR S. 1492 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is 
to amend the penalty provisions in the Saf- 
ety Appliance Acts, the Hours of Service Act, 
the Locomotive Inspection Act, and section 
22% (a) and (c) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to take the profit out of violating 
these laws. 

The Safety Appliance Acts (45 U. S. C. 
secs. 1-6) were enacted to promote the saf- 
ety of employees and the traveling public 
upon railroads, and provide fixed penalties 
of $100 for each violation. The penalty in 
code section 6 was fixed at the time the orig- 
inal Safety Appliance Act was enacted in 
1893, and the penalty provided in code sec- 
tion 13 was fixed in a supplemental act ap- 
proved April 14, 1910. At the time the pen- 
alty of $100 was established it was sufficient 
to deter violations. Since then, however, 
the value of the dolla: has so decreased and 
the volume of business has so increased that 
it is more economical at some locations for 
a carrier to disregard the statutory require- 
ments and run the risk of being penalized. 

The records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show a continuing deterioration 
in safety appliance maintenance. In the- 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, 60.80 cars and 
locomotives out of each 1,000 inspected had 
defective safety appliances. This repre- 
sents an increase of almost 100 percent over 
1946 when 38.03 cars and locomotives per 
1,000 inspected were found to have defective 
safety appliances. 

The present trend of balancing costs 
against compliance with the law is alarming 
and hardly conducive to safe railroad opera- 
tion. It is believed that by increasing the 
penalty to $500 so as to bring it more in line 
with present-day values will stimulate im- 
proved maintenance practices. 
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The Hours of Service Act, also passed to 
promote the safety of employees and travel- 
ers upon railroads, limits the number of 
hours that employees actually engaged in or 
connected with the movement of trains can 
be on duty. The maximum hours of service 
established were designed to prevent such 
employees from becoming so fatigued as to 
create unsafe conditions for themselves and 
travelers. 

Section 3 of this act (45 U. S. C., sec. 63) 
now provides a penalty of not less than $100 
nor more than $500 for each violation. The 
original hours-of-service law of March 4, 
1907, fixed a maximum penalty of not more 
than $500 for“each violation without pre- 
scribing a minimum. When it was found 
that some courts were assessing penalties so 
low as to remove all deterrent effect, the 
Congress, on May 4, 1916, amended the law 
so as to provide the present penalty of not 
less than $100 nor more than $500 for each 
violation. Experience has shown, however, 
that in almost every instance the courts have 
assessed the minimum penalty of $100, which, 
as a practical matter, has resulted in the 
establishment of $100 as the standard pen- 
alty for violations of the hours-of-service 
law. 

Because of changed economic conditions 
the value of the minimum penalty as a 
deterrent to violations has very largely been 
destroyed. It is therefore urged that the 
act be amended, as proposed in the draft 
bill, to provide a fixed penalty of $500 for 
each violation. 

For similar reasons it is urged that the 
penalty provision in section 9 of the Loco- 
motive Inspection Act (45 U. S: C., sec. 34) 
be amended to provide. a fixed penalty of 
$500 for each violation. The present fixed 
penalty of $100 has remained the same since 
the enactment of the Locomotive Inspection 
Act in 1911, at which time it was sufficient 
to assure effective compliance with the law. 
This effectiveness has largely been lost, how- 
ever, due to changed values and conditions. 

In recent years, particularly since the ad- 
vent of the diesel-electric locomotive, large 
strategically located shops have displaced 
the small divisional or district shops. In 
some instances the present shops are located 
800 miles or more apart. The trend, there- 
fore, has been for the carriers to operate 
their locomotives over several districts or 
divisions without inspections. This has re- 
sulted in the running of defective locomo- 
tives considerable distances to points where 
repairs can be made, which practice has been 
encouraged by the present inadequate pen- 
alty provisions in the law. If the penalty 
for violating the Locomotive Inspection Act 
were brought more nearly in line with cur- 
rent locomotive, material, and labor costs, 
the carriers wou!d be more reluctant to vio- 
late the law, and risk the imposition of sub- 
stantial penalties, for operating convenience. 

‘Under section 222 (a) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the maximum penalty. assess- 
able for violations of the Commission’s 
motor carrier safety and hours of service 
regulations is $100 for the first offense and 
$500 for any subsequent offense. The maxi- 
mum fine assessable under section 222 (c) for 
giving rebates and concessions and engaging 
in certain other unfair competitive prac- 
tices is $500 for the first offense and $2,000 
for any subsequent offense. When these 
penalties were established in 1935 during a 
period of economic distress they represented 
substantial sums and were sufficient to deter 
persons from violating the substantive pro- 
visions of the law. However, as in the case 
of many other penalty provisions established 
some years ago, the value of the dollar has 
so decreased, that this deterrent effect has 
been lost to a considerable extent. 

Investigation has shown that many acci- 
dents involving motor vehicles subject to 
the Commission’s safety. regulations, and 
which have resulted in tragic loss of life 
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and extensive property damage, need not 
have occurred if the Commission’s regula- 
tions had been complied with. Investiga- 
tion has also disclosed that in a number of 
these cases there has not only been a flagrant 
disregard of the Commission's regulations, 
but, in addition, has revealed an extremely 
callous attitude on the part of some car- 
riers toward the lives and rights of others 
using the Nation’s highways. 

That the present maximum penalties are 
not realistic by present-day standards is evi- 
dent from the fact that as early as 1949, 
when enacting subsection (h) of section 
222, Congress provided for mandatory for- 
feitures in the amount of $100 for the first 
day and not more than $50 for each addi- 
tional day in which a carrier was late in 
filing a required report. 

The maximum penalties in section 222 
(a) and (c) do not, by any means, represent 
the actual penalties presently being imposed 
by the courts. A study of all criminal prose- 
cutions concluded under these sections dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1956 shows that 
the average penalty per count has amounted 
to $38.52 under section 222 (a) and $81.80 
under section 222 (c). Thus all cases brought 
under section 222 (h) covering any failure 
to file a report seasonably, regardless of the 
degree of willfulness involved, brought about 
average forfeitures in excess of $100 per 
count while carriers committing flagrant and 
willful violations of the act’s safety, licens- 
ing and rate safeguards suffered penalties 
substantially less per count. 

Under the present provisions of these sec- 
tions, in which maximum penalties only are 
expressed, some courts have imposed purely 
nominal fines totaling as little as $25 or 
$50. In other cases of violations having an 
immediate and unusually severe impact on 
the general public, the courts, although de- 
siring to do so, have been unable to impose 
a penalty of more than. $100 per count 
which they stated was clearly dispropor- 
tionate to the gravity of the offense. 

Because of the tendency of some courts 
to impose extremely small fines, the Com- 
mission does not believe that merely increas- 
ing the maximum penalties would be suffi- 
cient. It recommends, instead, that mini- 
mum penalties also be provided. A minimum 
penalty of not less than $100 for the first 
offense and of not less than $500 for any 
subsequent offense under section 222 (a), 
and a minimum penalty of not less than 
$500 for the first offense and of not less 
than $1,000 for any subsequent offense for 
violations under section 222 (c) would, in 
the Commission’s view, go a long way in 
restoring their deterrent effect. 

The purpose of the proposed changes in 
the penalty provisions of the aforementioned 
statutes is not to place an undue burden 
upon the carriers, but to provide more ade- 
quate and realistic penalties in the light of 
present-day conditions, and thereby bring 
about greater compliance with the law. 


AMENDMENT OF SOIL BANK ACT, 
RELATING TO INCLUSION OF PRO- 
DUCERS OF NONBASIC AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES IN ACRE- 
AGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act to enable producers of Irish pota- 
toes and other nonbasic agricultural 
commodities to participate in the acre- 
age reserve program. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may lie on the desk 
through Thursday, March 7, to permit 
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all other Senators to cosponsor it if they 
so desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Maine. 

The bill (S. 1494) to amend the Soil 
Bank Act to enable producers of Irish 
potatoes and other nonbasic agricultural 
commodities to participate in the acreage 
reserve program, introduced by Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine (for herself, Mr. Payne, 
and Mr. NEUBERGER), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


HUMANE METHODS IN SLAUGHTER 
OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to require humane slaughter in our coun- 
try’s packing plants engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

It is time that we in the United States 
faced the fact that we trail behind much 
of the world in adoption of approved and 
humane practices in slaughter of animals 
for food. What we are asking in this 
legislation is already accepted and in use 
in many other countries. We -pride our= 
selves on being advanced in technology - 
in most of our endeavors; we should be 
just as advanced in humane regard for 
handling and treatment of animals. 

Last year I introduced similar legisla- 
tion, and it was my privilege to conduct 
hearings out of which came a unanimous 
and favorable recommendation from our 
bipartisan subcommittee. The bill later 
passed the Senate, after being modified 
by the full Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. It did not become law because 
of lack of action in the House. 

I am pleased to note increased interest 
in such legislation in the House this year. 
I understand House hearings have al- 
ready been scheduled, and I am hopeful 
that the House will send us good legisla- 
tion that we can speedily enact. 

During our hearings last year, every- 
one—including packers—professed con- 
currence in the objectives we are seeking. 
However, the packing industry objected 
to compulsion, and insisted that ade- 
quate progress would be made volun- 
tarily. A year has now passed, and we 
still do not have humane slaughter in 
practice, except in a few plants that pio- 
neered adoption of such methods in ad- 
vance of any legislation. It now appears 
that it will take action by the Congress 
to spur other packing plants into recog- 
nizing the long-pressed demands of 
thousands of consumers and humane- 
minded citizens all over the country. 

My bill specifies certain approved prac- 
tices warranted on the basis of last year’s 
hearing, including methods used by re- 
ligious groups. 

It allow a 2-year grace period before 
the requirements become fully effective, 
to permit packing plants time to change 
over to new methods that are now proved 
effective and available. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is further empowered to 
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exempt individual plants for an extra 
year in event of hardship in making such 
a changeover. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1497) to require the use 
of humane methods in the slaughter of 
livestock and poultry in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY (for him- 
self, Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. PURTELL), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, as used in this 
act— 

Section 1. (a) The term “commerce” 
means commerce (1) among the several 
States or with foreign nations, (2) in any 
Territory of the United States or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, (3) between any such 
Territory and another, (4) between any such 
Territory and any State or foreign nation, or 
(5) between the District of Columbia and any 
State, Territory, or foreign nation; 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; 

(c) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion; 

(d) The term “slaughterer” means any 
person regularly engaged in the business of 
(1) purchasing livestock or poultry in com- 
merce for purposes of slaughter or (2) 
slaughtering livestock or poultry for the sale 
in commerce of meat, meat products, poultry 
or poultry products; 

(e) The term “livestock” means cattle, 
sheep, swine, horses, and other animals sus- 
ceptible of use for the preparation of meat or 
meat products; 

(f) The term “poultry” means any fowl 
susceptible of use as human or animal food; 
: (g) The term “approved method” of 
slaughtering shall mean any of the following: 

1. In the case of livestock, rendering such 
livestock insensible before bleeding or 
slaughtering, by mechanical, electrical, 
chemical or other means determined by the 
Secretary to be rapid, effective and humane; 

2. In the case of poultry, instantaneous 
severing of the head from the body or, if 
poultry is otherwise cut or stuck, by first 
rendering such poultry insensible by me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical, or other- means 
determined by the Secretary to be rapid, 
effective and humane; 

8. Slaughtering in accordance with the 
requirements of any religious faith. 

Sec. 2. (a) Livestock and poultry shall be 
slaughtered by an approved method. 

(b) Livestock and poultry shall not be 
shackled, hoisted, cast, or otherwise brought 
into position for slaughter by any method 
that causes pain to the animals or fowl. 

_. Sec. 3. Any person who by any act or 
omission violates any provision of section 2 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, cr by imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

Src. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to appoint an Advisory 
and Research Committee consisting of not 
more than 10 members, chosen from the 
following classifications: the Department of 
Agriculture; the national organizations of 
slaughterers; - the trade-union movement 
engaged in slaughterhouse work; livestock 
growers; societies of the humane movement 
in the United States; and persons familiar 
with the requirements of ritualistic slaugh- 
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tering. Committee members shall serve at 
the pleasure of the Secretary, who may re- 
place a member, or fill a vacancy, at any time. 
The committee shall advise the Secretary 
concerning questions arising in the adminis- 
tration of this act, including in appropriate 
cases recommendations to the Secretary pur- 
suant to section 6 hereunder. The commit- 
tee shall also conduct a continuing study 
of methods of slaughter of livestock and 
poultry with the objective of improving and 
bringing about acceptance of more efficient 
and more humane methods of slaughter, 
other than those approved methods desig- 
nated in section 1 (g) above. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall assist the com- 
mittee with such research personnel and 
facilities as the Department can make avail- 
able. Any committee member who is an 
officer or employee of the Department of 
Agriculture shall receive no additional com- 
pensation for service rendered under this act. 
Other members shall receive such compen- 
sation, not in excess of $50 for each day of 
service, as the Secretary shall prescribe. 
Sec. 5. The Secretary shall promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry this act into effect. : 
Sec. 6. This act shall take effect on the 
date 2 years after the date of enactment of 
this act. Upon a showing of good cause and 
upon the recommendation of the committee 
established under section 4, the Secretary 
may by order exempt any person from com- 
pliance with any provision of this act for 


‘such a period of time as the Secretary shall 


determine to be reasonable, not to exceed 1 
year. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, on February 14, I introduced 
the bill (S. 1221) to make the evalua- 
tion of recreational benefits and wild- 
life development resulting from the con- 
struction of any flood-control, naviga- 
tion, or reclamation project an integral 
part of project planning, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

An almost identical bill, introduced by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

In view of the fact that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works will soon hold hear- 
ings on the bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, and in view of the 
further fact that my bill is almost iden- 
tical with his, except for a few words, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of Senate bill 1221, and that the 
bill ke referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, in order that the hearing may 
be held on both bills at the same time. 

I may state that I have conferred with 
the clerk of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and he has conferred 
with the members of that committee; 
and I understand there is no objection 
to the adoption of the course I now 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota? The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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AID FOR DEPRESSED AREAS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1957, the name 
of Mr. SMITH of New Jersey was added as 
an additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 
1433) to assist areas to develop and 
maintain stable and diversified econ- 
omies by a program of financial and 
technical assistance and otherwise, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania (for himself, 
Mr. PAYNE, Mr. POTTER, Mr. RREVERCOMB, 
and Mr. McCartHy) on February 28, 
1957. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

Address delivered by him on Sunday, 
March 3, 1957, at a testimonial dinner given 
in his honor by the nationalities division of 
the Democratic National Committee at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Special citation awarded by Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to the American Export Lines, 
Inc. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BILLS 
AMENDING OR EXTENDING THE 
VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I wish to announce 
that hearings will begin Monday, March 
18, on bills amending or extending the 
provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, the so-called 
Korean GI bill of rights, as follows: 
S. 166, 667, 714, 1061, 1095, 1129, 1158, 
and 1282, and related bills which may 
subsequently be introduced and referred 
to the subcommittee. Officials of the 
Veterans’ Administration have been in- 
vited to be the first witnesses at the hear- 
ings to be held at 10 a. m., Monday, 
March 18, in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, room P. 63, in the Capitol. 

It is requested that all persons wishing 
to appear before the subcommittee to 
present testimony on these bills make ap- 
plication to Mr. Stewart E. McClure, 
chief clerk of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, as socn as pos- 
sible. 


STATEMENTS BY SENATOR THUR- 
MOND IN OPPOSITION TO PEND- 
ING CIVIL RIGHTS BILLS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recor two excellent state- 
ments made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] in opposition to pending civil 
rights bills. One statement was de- 
livered before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary; the other was de- 
livered before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HoN. STROM THURMOND, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA, IN OPPOSITION TO CIVIL- 
RicHts BILLS PENDING BEFORE THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, MARCH 4, 
1957 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, my purpose in appearing here today 

is to state my opposition to the so-called 
civil-rights bills now pending before this 
subcommittee. On February 26, I appeared 
before the subcommittee of the House of 

Representatives which is also considering 

similar bills. At that time I made a lengthy 

statement which I wish to request be made 

a part of the record of the hearings of this 

committee. I shall make only a few remarks 

concerning the pending bills. 

The proposals embodied in the so-called 
civil-rights bills pending before this commit- 
tee are: 

1. Unconstitutional generally, 

2. Unneeded entirely, and 

3. Unworthy of consideration by the Con- 
gress. 

As a general class, these bills are uncon- 
stitutional because they attempt to usurp or 
infringe upon the rights of the States as 
guaranteed by the United States Constitu- 
tion. We must never forget that all the 
power held by the Federal Government is 
power that was granted to it by the States in 
the Constitution. 

Only those powers specifically delegated by 
‘the States to the Federal Government in the 
‘Constitution are within the scope of Federal 
authority. There is no inherent authority 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
` Even the United States Supreme Court 
ruled against such a generalization when 
President Truman attempted to employ that 
argument in the steel seizure case in April 

1952. 

It is true that. the Congress has the power 
to make laws in the fields listed in the Con- 
stitution. However, in matters which would 
infringe upon the rights of the States, the 
Congress is barred, just as the President, from 
legislating on any theory of inherent author- 
ity, or, as the Supreme Court has in effect 
legislated, on the basis of changing times. 

In the statement which I have requested 
be made a part of the record, I have pointed 
out in some detail the effective coverage and 
operation of the laws of the States in the 
fields under consideration in these bills. 
Even if such legislation were constitutional, 
there would be no reason or necessity for 
Federal legislation. 

The States are doing a better job of using 
their police powers appropriately than could 
ever be done by a department or agency of 
the Federal Government. Public officials on 
the scene can best administer the law. 

_ In all the hearings of this and the 84th 

Congress on these so-called civil-rights pro- 

posals, I have found no good and valid reason 

‘for their enactment. No substantial evi- 

dence has been presented to show, even if the 

bills were constitutional, that they are 
needed. 

The unworthiness of such legislation is 
demonstrated by the fact that political lead- 
ers in both parties intensified their drive for 
the bills after the election returns last fall 
indicated a shifting of bioc votes. One party 
then seized upon this type of legislation as a 
means of persuading the so-called minorities 
that they should continue to support that 
party. The other party, sensing the impor- 
tance of the shift politically, decided to make 
an even greater play for the minority bloc 
votes. 

What each political party should be doing 
is to devote itself to constitutional govern- 
ment, so that no citizen anywhere in this 
country would have to support candidates 
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purely on a sectional basis. Disregard for 


constitutional principles forces division 
along sectional lines. 
Those who propose. unconstitutional 


schemes are responsible for sectional divi- 
sions, not those who defend against them. 
At this very time-the Congress is con- 
sidering a resolution which is designed to 
present a United American front to the 
world. Foreign dictators must realize that 
Americans join hands in emergencies, regard- 
less of domestic difficulties and divisions. 

However, these so-called civil rights bills 
tend to divide Americans. They have added 
to the tensions and unrest which did not 
exist until recent unconstitutional decisions 
of the Supreme Court destroyed the faith of 
a great many people in the Court. 

Propagandists have tried to sell the 
American people on the idea that the defeat 
of these bills would provide Russia with new 
arguments against us. That is not a valid 
reason in favor of the bills. If we permit 
Russia to control our domestic policy by 
deferring to what she might say about us, 
then we shall have bowed to the dictates of 
communism. 

Instead of considering what Russia might 
say, we should be concerned with the man- 
date given to the Congress by the people of 
the United States in ordaining the Constitu- 
tion as the basic law of the land. 

Americans will stand together against 
communism. But we who believe in consti- 
tutional government cannot stand with those 
who advocate these vicious proposals now 
before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this committee. will 
vote against these bills. I urge that this. be 
done and that a start be made to restore con- 
stitutional guaranties instead of further 
tearing them down. 


__ 


STATEMENT BY Hon. STROM THURMOND, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE. THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN OPPOSITION TO PENDING CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILLS, FEBRUARY 26, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am here today to oppose the so- 
called civil rights bills. 

Tyranny by any other name is just as bad. 

In other countries tyranny has taken the 
forms of fascism, communism, and absolute 
monarchy. I do not want to see it foisted on 
the American people under the alias of civil 
rights. 

Real civil rights and so-called civil rights 
should not be confused. Everybody favors 
human rights. But it is a fraud on the 
American people to pretend that human 
rights can long endure without constitu- 
tional restraint on the power of Govern- 
ment. 

The actual power of the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be confused with power 
longed for by those who would destroy the 
States as sovereign governments. 


USURPATION BY JUDICIARY 


There have been a number of instances 
of attempted and real usurpation of power 
by the Federal Government, which these 
pending bills would attempt to legalize, 
expand, and extend. 

The most notorious illustration of this 
type of usurpation is the May 17, 1954, school 
segregation decision by the United States 
Supreme Court. Since that time there have 
been several other decisions by the Court 
which I think have wakened people all over 
the country who previously paid little at- 
tention, or cared little, what the result 
might be in the school segregation cases. 

There are two recent cases. One arose in 
Pennsylvania and one in New York. The 
Pennsylvania case is Pennsylvania v. Steve 
Nelson, decided April 2, 1956, dealing with 
the right of the State to take action against 
a Communist. The Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that because there was 
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a Federal sedition law, the State of Penn- 
sylvania had no authority in that field. The 
laws of 42 States were invalidated by the 
decision. Even the protest of the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the laws of the States 
did not interfere with enforcement of the 
Federal law did not stop the Court. 

The author of the Federal law, the Hon- 
orable Howarp SMITH of Virginia, has stated 
there was no intent embodied in the Fed- 
eral act to prohibit the States from legislat- 
ing against sedition. 

The second case to which I refer arose 
when the city of New York dismissed from 
employment a teacher who had refused to 
disclose whether he was a Communist when 
questioned by duly constituted authority. 
Here again the United States Supreme Court 
ruled against the power and authority of 
the local government contained in the char- 
ter of the city of New York. , 


USURPATION BY EXECUTIVE 


Now let me refer briefly to some attempts 
at usurpation of the rights of the States 
by the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Administrators in some Federal 
departments and agencies have issued direc- 
tives having the effect of laws which have 
never been enacted by the Congress. 

A specific illustration is that of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration issuing a direc- 
tive last year to withhold Federal funds from 
facilities in the construction of airports 
where segregation of the races is practiced. 

There is absolutely no basis in law for this 
administrative action, but by use of a direc- 
tive or an edict the administrator effected a 
result just as though a law had been enacted. 

Other attempts at Federal interference 
from the executive branch with the rights of 
the individual citizen is demonstrated by 


.the Contracts Compliance Commission. This 


Commission has dictated that contractors 
working on Federal projects must employ 
persons of both the white and Negro races, 
whether the contractors wish to do so or 
not. The strength of the Commission. lies 
in the power to withhold contracts, or threat- 
ening to do so, if a contractor fails to carry 
out the dictates of the Commission. 


ATTEMPTED USURPATION BY CONGRESS 


I can think of no better illustration of 
attempted usurpation of the rights of the 
States by the legislative branch of the Fed- 
eral Government than what is going on here 
now. I believe that the Congress, by at- 
tempting to enact these so-called civil rights 
bills, is invading the rights of the States. 

I want to make it clear that I am not ap- 
pearing here today in defense of my State, or 
in defense of the Southern States generally, 
because I do not believe my State or the 
Southern States need a defense. But this 
is not a mere concern of the moment with 
me. 

For many years I have been deeply troubled 
by the problem of what is happening to con- 
stitutional government in this country. 
That is what I am defending today. The 
illustrations I have cited provide a basis for 
my concern, and there are many other in- 
stances which might also be cited. 


NO DOUBT AS TO CONSTITUTION 


Wherever a person lives in this country, 
whatever political faith he holds, whatever 
he believes in connection with any matter of 
interest, he has one firm basis for knowing 
his rights. Those rights are enumerated in 
the Constitution of the United States. I 
believe in that document. I believe that it 
means exactly what it says, no more and 
no less. 

If American citizens cannot believe in the 
Constitution, and know that it means exactly 
what it says, no more and no less, then there 
is no assurance that our representative form 
of government will continue in this country. 

I believe that people all over the country 
are beginning to realize that steps should 
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be taken to preserve the constitutional 
guaranties which are being infringed upon 
in many ways. 

I believe we should also take steps to re- 
gain for the States. some of the powers 
previously lost in unwarranted assaults on 
the States by the Federal Government. 


STATE OFFICIALS UNDERSTANDING 


The administration of laws relating to 
civil rights is being carried out much more 
intelligently at the local levels of govern- 
ment than they could ever possibly be ad- 
ministered by edicts handed down from 
Washington. State officials and county offi- 
cials know the people and know the prob- 
lems of those people. Most officials of the 
Federal Government in Washington know 
much less about local problems than do the 
public officials in the States and in the 
counties. 

If these so-called civil rights bills should 
be approved, then we must anticipate that 
the Federal Government, having usurped 
the authority of local government, will try 
to send Federal detectives snooping through- 
out the land. Federal police could be sent 
into the home of any citizen charged with 
violating the civil rights laws. 

If there are constitutional proposals here 
which any of the States wish to enact, I 
have no objection to that. Every State has 
the right to enact any constitutional law 
which has not been specifically delegated to 
the Federal Government in the Constitution. 

On the other hand, I am firmly opposed 
to the enactment by Congress of laws in 
fields where the Congress has no authority, 
or in fields where there is no necessity for 
action by the Congress. 
` From my observations, I have gained the 
strong feeling that most of the States are 
performing their police duties well. I þe- 
lieve that the individual States are looking 
after their own problems in the field of civil 
rights better than any enactment of this 
Congress could provide for, and better than 
any commission appointed by the Chief 
Executive could look after them. 


BILL OF RIGHTS GUARANTIES 


Before taking up specific provisions of 
several of the bills pending before the com- 
-mittee, I should like to read for you two 
of the basic provisions in the Bill of Rights: 

The ninth amendment to the Constitution 
provides: “The enumeration in the Consti- 
tution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people.” 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
provides: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Those last two amendments of the Bill of 
Rights make clear the intent of the Found- 
ing Fathers. Their intent was that all rights 
not specifically listed, and all powers not 
specifically delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, would be held inalienable by the 
States and the people. 


BILL OF RIGHTS UNALTERED 


This basic concept of the Bill of Rights 
has never been constitutionally amended, 
no matter what the Federal courts have 
done, no matter what the executive branch 
of the Federal Government has done, and 
no matter what the Congress might have 
done or attempted to do in the past. The 
people and the States still retain all rights 
not specifically delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Let us also consider these proposals from 
-@ practical standpoint. 

What could be accomplished by a Federal 
law embodying provisions which are already 
on the statute books of the State that can- 
not be accomplished by the State laws? I 
fail to see that any benefit could come from 
the enactment of Federal laws duplicating 
States statutes which guarantee the rights 
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of citizens. Certainly the enactment of still 
other laws not approved by the States could 
result only in greater unrest than has been 
created by the recent decisions of the Fed- 
eral courts. 

MR. DOOLEY WAS RIGHT 


The truth is very much as Mr. Dooley, the 
writer-philosopher, stated it many years ago, 
that the Supreme Court follows the election 
returns. If he were alive today, I believe 
Mr. Dooley would note also that the elec- 
tion returns follow the Supreme Court. 

And now it looks as if some people are 
trying to follow both the Supreme Court 
and the election returns. 

Having made these general comments, I 
would like to comment specifically on some 
of the pending proposals. First, on the pro- 
posal for the establishment of a Commission 
on Civil Rights. 


COMMISSION UNNEEDED 


There is absolutely no reason for the estab- 
lishment of such a commission. The Con- 
gress and its committees can perform all of 
the investigative functions which would come 
within the sphere of constitutional author- 
ity. 

I do not believe the members of any com- 
mission, however established, could repre- 


-sent the views of the people of this country 


as well as the Members of Congress can. I 
hope that the members of this committee 
and the Members of the Congress will not 
permit themselves to be persuaded that any- 
one else can look after the problems of the 
people any better, or as well, as the Congress 
can. 

Furthermore, there is no justification for 
an investigation in this field. 

I hope this committee will recommend 
against the establishment of such a commis- 
sion, 

WOULD STIR UP TROUBLE 


Another bill would provide for an addition- 
al Assistant Attorney General to head a new 
Civil Rights Division in the Justice Depart- 
ment. I have searched the testimony given 
by the Attorney General last year before the 
committees of the Congress with regard to 
this proposal, and I have found no valid rea- 
son why an additional Assistant Attorney 
General is needed. 

I can understand how an additional As- 
sistant Attorney General might be needed if 
the Congress were to approve a Civil Rights 
Division and enact some of the other pro- 
posals in the so-called civil rights bills. But 
they are proposals not dealing with criminal 
offenses—they deal with efforts of the Justice 
Department to enter into civil actions against 
citizens. 

If the Justice Department is permitted to 
go into the various States to stir up and 
agitate persons, to seek injunctions, and to 
enter suits against their neighbors, then the 
Attorney General might need another assist- 
ant. However, the Justice Department 
should avoid civil litigation, instead of seek- 
ing to promote it. 

I hope the members of this committee will 
recognize this proposal as one which could 
turn neighbor against neighbor, and will 
treat it as it deserves by voting against it. 


WORSE THAN EX POST FACTO 


Another proposal of the so-called civil- 
rights bill is closely related to the one I have 
just discussed. It would provide that 
“Whenever any persons have engaged or 
about to engage in any acts or practices 


which would give rise to a cause of action 


* * * the Attorney General may institute 
for the United States or in the name of the 
United States but for the benefit of the real 
party in interest, a civil action or other 
proper proceeding or redress or preventive 
relief, including an application for a per- 
manent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order.’’ 

Now that proposal is one which I would 
label as even more insidious than any ex 
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post facto law which could possibly , be 
imagined. 

An ex post facto law would at least apply 
to some real act committed by a person which 
was not in violation of law at the time. The 
point is, however, in such instance the per- 
son would actually have committed the act. 

This proposal would permit the Justice 
Department to secure an injunction from a 
Federal judge or to institute a civil suit on 
behalf of some person against a second per- 
son when the latter had committed no act 
at all. An injunction might be secured from 
a Federal judge charging a violation of the 
law without any evidence that a person even 
intended to do so. 

How any person could support by oath a 
charge as to whether another person was 
about to engage in violating the law is be- 
yond my understanding. 

Many of the pioneers who settled this new 
continent came because they wanted to es- 
cape the tyranny of European despots. They 
wanted their families to live in a new land 
where everybody could be guaranteed the 
right to trial by jury, instead of the decrees 
of dictators. 

Congress, as the directly elected represent- 
atives of the people, should be the last to 
consider depriving the people of jury trials. 
We should never consider it at all. But, if 
this proposal to strengthen the civil-rights 


‘statutes is approved, that would be its ef- 


fect. 
AGENTS COULD MEDDLE 


Under this provision, the Attorney Gen- 
eral could dispatch his agents throughout 
the land. They would be empowered to med- 
die with private business, police elections, 
intervene in private lawsuits, and breed liti- 
gation generally. They would keep our peo- 
ple in a constant state of apprehension and 
harassment. Liberty quickly perishes under 
such government, as we have seen it perish in 
foreign nations. 

A further provision of that same proposal 
would permit the bypassing of State author- 
ities in such cases. The Federal district 
courts would take over original jurisdiction, 
regardless of administrative remedies, and 
the right of appeal to the State courts. 


STATE COURTS STRIPPED 


This could be a step toward future elim- 
ination of the State courts altogether. I do 
not believe the Congress has, or should want, 
the power to strip our State courts of au- 
thority and vest the Federal courts with that 
authority. 

Still another proposal among the so-called 
civil-rights bills would “provide a means of 
further securing and protecting the right to 
vote.” I have had a search made of the laws 
of all 48 States and the right to vote is pro- 
tected by law in every State. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONSTITUTION PROTECTS 
VOTER 
In South Carolina, my own State, the con- 
stitution of 1895 provides in article III, sec- 
tion 5, that the general assembly shall pro- 


‘vide by law for crimes against the election 


laws and, further, for right of appeal to the 
State supreme court for any person denied 
registration. a 

The South Carolina election statute spells 
out the right of appeal to the State supreme 
court. It also requires a special session of 
the court if no session is scheduled between 
the time of an appeal and the next election. 

Article II, section 15 of South Carolina’s 
constitution, provides that no power, civil 
or military, shall at any time prevent the free 
exercise of the right of suffrage in the State. 

In pursuance of the constitutional provi- 
sions, the South Carolina general assembly 
has passed laws to punish anyone who shall 


. threaten, mistreat or abuse any voter with a 


view to control or intimidate him in the free 
exercise of his right of suffrage. Anyone who 
violates any of the provisions in regard to 
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general, special or primary elections, is sub- 
ject to a fine and/or imprisonment. 

- In this proposed Federal bill to protect 
the right to vote, a person could be prose- 
cuted or an injunction obtained against him 
based on surmise as to what he might be 
about to do. The bill says that the Attorney 
General may institute proceeding against a 
person who has engaged or “is about to en- 
gage in” any act or practice which would 
deprive any other person of any right or 
privilege concerned with voting. This is the 
same vicious provision I referred to earlier in 
the so-called provision to strengthen the 
civil-rights statutes. 


NO LYNCHING IN 5 YEARS 


One of the most ridiculous proposals among 
the so-called civil-rights bills is the anti- 
lynching bill. 

I am as much opposed to murder in any 
form and wherever it occurs as anybody can 
be. I am also opposed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment attempting to seize police power 
constitutionally belonging to the States. 

At my request, the Library of Congress 
made a search of the records of cases classi- 
fied as lynchings. For the 10 years of 1946 
through 1955, the reports made by Tuskegee 
Institute listed 15 instances of what was 
classified as lynchings. For the past 5 years 
none was listed by Tuskegee, although one 
source listed three. The Library of Congress 
reporied that it checked with the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, here in Washington, and an 
official of that organization declined to state 
whether the NAACP classified the other 
three cases as lynchings. 

Not all of the slayings classified as lynch- 
ings involved Negroes. Some of the persons 
were white. 

The instances classified as lynchings dur- 
ing the past 10 years, all so classified being 
in 6 States of the South, totaled either 15 
or 18, according to which figure you want 
to accept. The population of those 6 States 
is approximately 16 million people. 


SIX THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
MURDERS IN THREE CITIES 


Now I want to give you some informa- 
tion about three cities which have a total 
population of about 14 million people, about 
2 million less than the six States to which I 
referred. 

These cities are Chicago, New York, and 
Washington. 

According to Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion records, the three cities had a total of 
6,680 murders and nonnegligent manslaugh- 
ters during the 10-year period of 1946 
through 1955. Chicago, with a population 
of 4,920,816, had 2,815; New York, with a 
population of 17,891,957, had 3,081; and 
Washington (the District of Columbia) with 
a population of 802,178, had 734. 

These facts speak for themselves. This 
committee has before it a bill purporting to 
prevent lynching when there has been in 10 
years a total of 15 lynchings, so classified, 
in States having a total population of about 
16 million. But the 6,630 killings which 
have taken place in 3 cities of 14 million 
population have attracted no attention here. 


THIRTY-TWO KILLINGS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN 6 MONTHS 


In the District of Columbia alone, during 
the first half of 1956, the last period for 
which statistics are available, 32 slayings 
were recorded. That was more than twice 
the number of lynchings classified by Tus- 
kegee Institute during the past 10 years, and 
Washington has only about one-twentieth 
the population of the States involved. 

This is not to say that I believe any Fed- 
eral action is called for in connection with 
murders and mob slayings in Chicago and 
New York. But-it would appear appropriate 
to start with the city of Washington, which 
is directly under the jurisdiction of the Con- 
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gress, if legislation would help to reduce the 
present homicide rate. 

The fact that no effort has been made in 
this direction makes it crystal clear that some 
crocodile tears are being shed before this 
committee. 


SOUTH CAROLINA HAS ANTILYNCH LAW 


Twenty of the 48 States already have spe- 
cific antilynching laws. Seven of these States 
are in the Deep South. They are: Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Two others, 
Kentucky and West Virginia, are considered 
border States. The other 11 are: California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

The statistics on lynchings, to which I re- 
ferred, failed to include hundreds of mob or 
gang slayings I have read about in the news- 
papers in some of the Northern States which 
have antilynching laws. I think it is most 
regrettable that antilynch laws have not been 
invoked in some of those gang slayings. 


COUNTIES FINANCIALLY LIABLE FOR LYNCHINGS 


South Carolina not only has a criminal 
statute against lynching, it also has a con- 
stitutional provision, article 6, section 6, 
which provides: “In all cases of lynchings 
when death ensues, the county where such 
lynching takes place shall, without regard 
to the conduct of the officers, be liable in 
exemplary damages of not less than $2,000 to 
the legal representatives of the person 
lynched.” 

Plaintiffs in years past have brought civil 
actions under this provision and have col- 
lected damages. There has been no death in 
South Carolina classified as a lynching in 10 
years. 


FEPC OF RUSSIAN ORIGIN 


Another proposal among these so-called 
civil rights bills is one “to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, re- 
ligion, color, national origin, or ancestry.” 
This is also referred to under a short title as 
“the Federal Equality of Opportunity in Em- 
ployment Act.” 

This old FEPC proposal was patterned after 
a Russian law written by Stalin about 1920, 
referred to in Russia as Stalin’s “All-Races 
Law.” The Russian law does not include the 
word “religion” because Stalin did not want 
to admit the existence of religion in Russia 
at the time he wrote the law. But the pro- 
visions in the FEPC proposal faithfully fol- 
low the Russian pattern and Stalin’s “all- 
races law.” 

The so-called Fair Employment Practices 
Commission should have another name be- 
cause the purpose of the Commission requires 
another name. 


FORCED EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMISSION 


Instead of calling it a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, it should be called a 
Forced Employment Practices Commission. 
` The proponents of this type legislation 
advocate that an employer should be forced 
to hire persons who might, for various rea- 
sons, be undesirable as employees. Labor 
unions would be affected in the same way. 

What the proponents of this legislation 
have not taken into consideration is that 
the employers, who provide the jobs, them- 
selves become a minority and are discrim- 
inated against and abused, if put under this 
law. 

I don’t believe that Congress, or any of- 
ficial of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, or the Supreme Court, sitting here 
in Washington, is as well trained as the in- 
dividual employer or labor union to decide 
who they need for the job to be done. 

Although 12 States have enacted FEPC laws 
with enforcement provisions, 36 States have 
no such provision. To me that is sufficient 
evidence that a majority of the citizens in 
three-fourths of the States do not want or 
feel a need for FEPC, or that the people and 
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their legislatures do not consider it constitu- 
tional. 

My view is that the FEPC is absolutely un- 
constitutional because it deprives an em- 
ployer of control of his business without due 
process. 


NEGRO EDITOR BACKS SEGREGATION 


If the proponents of the FEPC bill are di- 
recting the legislation principally at the 
status of Negroes in the South, I would like 
to refer them to a Negro editor for some 
information as to the real situation in the 
South. 

I am talking about Davis Lee of Newark, 
N. J., who publishes the Newark Telegram. 
Mr. Lee has traveled all over this country 
during the past several years and has pub- 
lished many stories in his newspaper describ- 
ing the excellent jobs held by Negroes in the 
South. He has described how many Negroes 
have been successful in establishing their 
own businesses. He has told the story of 
how Negroes have progressed generally 
throughout the South. 


SEGREGATION PROTECTS NEGRO 


Mr. Lee has consistently advocated main- 
taining segregation of the races because it is 
advantageous to the Negro. He has stated 
many times that Negroes are best protected 
within the framework of segregation, be- 
cause they do not have to compete directly 
with more able white employees or white 
businessmen in a segregated system. 

He says this gives the Negro an advantage, 
because under segregation he can carry on a 
successful business, or compete as an em- 
ployee, with persons of similar training and 
background much more successfully than he 
could if forced to compete in an integrated 
society. 

If the purpose of the advocates of the 
FEPC is to assist and uplift the Negro and 
other minority races, I would suggest that 
they read what Mr. Lee has written. They 
should attempt to provide assistance with- 
out attempting to dictate to any race what 
its relationship must be to any other race. 

There is ample evidence the Negro is better 
off today under the type segregation prac- 
ticed in the South than under integration 
or the type segregation practiced outside the 
South. The question then becomes whether 
the purpose of the legislation is to help the 
Negro or whether it is designed to try to 
force integration of the white and Negro 
races in the South. 

As far as the question of fair treatment is 
concerned, I believe that Mr. Lee could also 
inform this committee as to some of the 
pressures which have been brought on him, 
as an individual and as a New Jersey editor, 
because he has had the courage to publish 
his views, and present the facts he has found 
during his travels. 


ONLY FIVE POLL TAX STATES 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
reference to another proposal in this group 
of so-called civil rights bills. This is the 
proposal to remove the poll tax as a require- 
ment for voting. 

While I was Governor of South Carolina, 
I pruposed that the poll tax be removed in 
my State as a prerequisite for voting. The 
question was submitted to the people in a 
referendum and a large majority voted to 
remove that requirement. 

This was done, as it should have been, 
by action of the General Assembly in sub- 
mitting the question to the people of the 
State involved. 

Only 5 of the 48 States require the pay- 
meni of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
If the people of those States desire to have 
the tax removed, they can do so through 
orderly processes established by the consti- 
tutions of those States. Action by the Fed- 
eral Government is not needed to remove the 
poll tax in any of those States. Action by 
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the Congress by statute would be in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 

I believe the Attorney General of the State 
of Texas testified during the hearings last 
year that the poll tax in that State was ear- 
marked as revenue for public education. In 
some States it may be necessary to maintain 
the tax to secure sufficient revenue to defray 
all of the costs of public education. 

The Federal Government has invaded so 
many fields of taxation that it is terribly 
difficult for the States to find sufficient 
sources of revenue to carry on the normal 
operations of government. 

* Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time which 

has been allocated to me. I would like to 
say in conclusion that I hope this commit- 
tee will not recommend the enactment of 
any of these so-called civil rights bills. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL AMENDING 


I believe the effect of enactment of such 
legislation as these proposals would be to 
alter our form of government, without fol- 
lowing the procedures established by the 
Constitution. 

I believe the effect of enacting these bills 
into law could be to take from the States 
power and authority guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution. 

In recent years there have been more and 
more assaults by the Federal Government on 
the rights of the States, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has seized power held by the States. 
In many instances, I believe, this has been 
done without a constitutional basis. 

The States have lost prestige. But more 
important, the States have lost a part of 
their sovereignty whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken over additional responsi- 
bilities. That loss might seem unimportant 
at the time, but gradually it could become a 
major part of the sovereignty of the States. 

Officials of the Federal Government, 
whether in the executive, legislative, or the 
judicial branch, should not forget to whom 
they owe their allegiance. Each of us owes 
his allegiance to the Constitution and to the 
people—not to any agency, department, or 
person. We have taken an oath to support 
and defend the Constitution. 

We must take into account the facts as 
they really are, and not be panicked by the 
organized pressures which so often beset 
public officials. 


STATES CREATED UNION 


We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
States created the Federal Union; the Fed- 
eral Government did not create the States. 

All of the powers held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment were delegated to it by the States in 
the Constitution. The Federal Government 
had no power, and should have no power, 
which was not granted by the States in the 
Constitution. 

If this Congress approves the legislation 
embodied in the bills pending before the 
committee, it will be an unwarranted at- 
tempt to seize power not rightfully held by 
the Congress or by any branch of the Federal 
Government. . 

I hope this committee will consider these 
facts and recommend the disapproval of 
these bills. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Mid- 
‘die East in order to assist in the 
strengthening and defense of their in- 
dependence. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as amended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment ‘2-21-57—D,” 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, after 
line 6, it is proposed to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 4. The President shall seek to bring 
about through international agreement the 
establishment of effective control over the 
introduction of military “volunteers,” ma- 


teriel, and arms from other countries into 
the Middle East. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the hearings conducted by the Senate 
Comunittees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 19, I offered a number of amend- 
ments. Two of them which I offered had 
to do with the “whereas”? clauses, or 
preamble. I shall read them now and 
call them to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, because I felt then that they were 
important. I feel now that they should 
be known, even though the “whereas” 
clauses have been stricken entirely from 
the resolution. 

As proposed to be amended the first 
whereas clause would have read: 

Whereas the welfare of the United States 
and other nations is related to the preven- 
tion of further hostilities in the region of 
the Middle East and the resumption of the 


passage of ships of all nations through the 
Suez Canal. 


The second whereas clause would 
have read: 


Whereas the present truce maintained by 
the United Nations in the Middle East may 
prove temporary if there is no lasting settle- 
ment of the Suez dispute and the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict, and if economic instability in 
the region persists, and. 


The principal effect of these clauses 
was to interrelate the purpose of the 
resolution with the immediate difficulties 
in the region, without detracting one 
iota from the warning which the Presi- 
dent desires to give the Soviet Union 
against aggression. 

But, as I have said, the two whereas 
clauses were defeated quite badly, by a 
vote of 18 to 7; and then all the whereas 
clauses were stricken from the resolu- 
tion. 

Speaking to the amendment now be- 
fore the Senate, I wish to say that the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], was thoughtful 
enough to make available to me the com- 
ments of the Department of State on the 
three amendments I have proposed. I 
should like, briefly, to discuss the objec- 
tions of the Department of State to these 
amendments as they are called up. 

As to the amendment concerning the 
control of the shipment of military ma- 
terials to the Middle East, the Depart- 
ment of State has said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
pending amendment, is it not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Department 
of State has said that it would “be 
strongly opposed to” this amendment “in 
its present form.” 

The Department objects because it be- ` 
lieves this proposal might have the effect 
of preventing continued United States 
military assistance to our allies in the 
Middle East, such as Turkey, Iran, Paki- 
stan, and Iraq. 

It was not my intention that the 
amendment should be so broadly con- 
strued. It was my desire to encourage 
efforts to limit shipments to the parties 
presently involved in the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. I believe that my amendment is 
couched in terms which would enable the 
President to seek an international agree- 
ment among such states as he might find 
appropriate. I do not believe it is neces- 
sary to construe the amendment so 
broadly as the Department of State has 
construed it in order to find a basis for 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now call up my amendment designated 
‘22157-C,” which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, after 
line 6, it is proposed to insert a new sec- 
tien as follows: 

Src. 5. The President should continue to 
furnish facilities and military assistance on 
such terms and conditions as he may find ap- 
propriate, to the United Nations emergency 
force in the Middle East, with a view to 
maintaining the truce in that region. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. The letter of Feb- 
ruary 28, addressed to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by the Department of 
State, says that “the executive branch 
sees no objection to this proposal as an 
expression of the sense of Congress.” 

That is precisely what this amendment 
is. It states, “the President should con- 
tinue to furnish facilities and military 
assistance.” This is only an expression 
of the sense of Congress. Under the 
circumstances, I do not believe the De- 
partment of State would seriously ob- 
ject to the inclusion of this provision in 
the pending joint resolution. 

However, I would be less than frank if 
I did not note that the executive branch 
has stated that it hopes none of my 
amendments will be adopted by the Sen- 
ate as a part of the joint resolution. 
Those in the executive branch state this, 
despite the fact that they have no objec- 
tion to a statement on the part of the 
Congress respecting the continuation of 
assistance to United Nations emergency 
forces in the area. 


Mr. President, the developments of the 
weekend have indicated to us the im- 
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portance: of the maintenance of the 
United Nations expeditionary force in 
the Middle East. There wasa time when 
we did not know whether the Israeli 
forces would be withdrawn in accordance 
with the statements made by the Prime 
Minister of that country, Mrs. Golda 
Meir, and the Israeli Ambassador to the 
United States, Mr. Abba Eban. It seems 
to me that the need for this force to 
maintain peace and stability both along 
the Gulf of Aqaba and in the region of 
Gaza is quite apparent. 

It is my hope that my amendment will 
be adopted, and that our Government 
will take the lead in trying to bring 
about the establishment of a permanent 
United Nations peace force. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
from Montana tell us how the forces now 
in being are supplied with military hard- 
ware? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I cannot give the 
Senator from Louisiana exact informa- 
tion, but I assume that the United States 
will pay the major share of the cost of 
maintenance of the United Nations ex- 
peditionary forces both along the Gulf 
of Aqaba and in the Gaza Strip; and I 
also think that the United States will 
bear the greater portion or proportionate 
share of the cost of maintenance of the 
forces along the Suez Canal. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was there any in- 
dication given as to how much of such 
military hardware was actually fur- 
nished by the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not to my knowl- 
edge. I assume that in the beginning 
each of the United Nations forces had its 
own hardware there; but that, in connec- 
tion with the matter of logistical sup- 
port, the United States will play an im- 
portant part. However, I think the de- 
tails are still being worked out, and there 
has been no indication of exactly what 
the arrangement will be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I read the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, it seems to be predicated on the 
premise that the President is already fur- 
nishing facilities, weapons, and other 
support. I understand the Senator from 
Montana assumes that the United States 
is doing so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can anyone con- 
nected with the committee tell us what 
the value of the equipment and similar 
items that the United States has fur- 
nished in the past might be, and what it 
is proposed that we furnish in the 
future? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I cannot supply 
that information. However, before the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee endeavors to answer the question 
the Senator from Louisiana has asked, I 
should like to say that it would be far 
better to work on this basis in that area, 
rather than to work on a unilateral basis, 
as the pending joint. resolution contem- 
plates. In my opinion, it would be far 
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cheaper and it would be far more effec- 
tive for us to work on the basis set forth 
in my amendment. 

At this time I yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think I 
can answer the question in general terms. 
I would say that approximately $5 mil- 
lion has already been furnished, in ad- 
dition to aircraft and the transportation 
of materials, and so forth, into the area 
referred to. 

In that connection, I desire to read the 
following United Nations resolution: 

Considering further that the matter of 
allocation of the expenses of the force beyond 
$10 million necessitates further study in all 
its aspects, 

1. Decides that the expenses of the United 
Nations emergency force, other than passage, 
pay, equipment, supplies, and services as may 
be furnished without charge by member goy- 
ernments, shall be borne by the United Na- 
tions and shall be apportioned among the 
member states, to the extent of $10 million, 
in accordance with the scale of assessments 
adopted by the General Assembly for con- 
tributions to the annual budget of the or; 
ganization for the financial year 1957; 

2. Decides further that this decision shall 
be without prejudice to the subsequent ap- 
portionment of any expenses in excess of the 
$10 million which may be incurred in connec- 
tion with the force; 

3. Decides to establish a committee com- 
posed of Canada, Ceylon, Chile, El Salvador, 
India, Liberia, Sweden, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United States of 
America, to examine the question of the ap- 
portionment of the expenses of the force in 
excess of $10 million. This committee shall 
take into consideration, among other things, 
the discussions on this matter at the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and shall study the question 
in all its aspects, including the possibility of 
voluntary contributions, the fixing of maxi- 
mum amounts for the expenses of the emer- 
gency force that, with prior approval by the 
General Assembly, could be established on 
each occasion, and the principle of the formu- 
lation of scales of contributions different 
from the scale of contributions by member 
states to the ordinary budget for 1957. The 
committee will present its report as soon as 
possible. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand the $10 million fund to 
which the Senator has just referred, un- 
der the formula now in effect the United 
States pays approximately one-third of 
that amount. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The purpose of the 
Senator’s amendment is to change the 
formula, insofar as contributions are 
concerned, with respect to the furnish- 
ing of military hardware and the main- 
tenance of troops. The President will 
have the authority to fix the amount 
of our contribution should this amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. President, as I understand the 
new formula or the proposed change, I 
do not suppose there is any doubt that 
our Government will bear the major por- 
tion of the expense, as my good friend, 
the Senator from Montana, has indi- 
cated. 

I recall having read. some time ago 
that there was considerable dissension 
among the members of the United Na- 
tions as to whether they would furnish 
any further money or similar contribu- 
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tion in order to maintain this police 
force. Particularly was that true in the 
case of France, I believe, and England. 
I doubt that Russia will furnish any- 
thing at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. After all, it is en- 
tirely possible that the entire burden, 
less only a pittance, will be borne by the 
United States. Am I correct as to that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is a possi- 
bility, let me say to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana. As 
the chairman of the committee has 


` brought out, we did furnish the air- 


planes. We sent planes to the respec- 
tive countries furnishing contingents for 
the United Nations expeditionary force 
in the Middle East, to transport the per- 
sonnel from those countries to that 
particular area. 

I should like to call attention to a fact 
which the minority leader, the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], has so often pointed out, namely, 
that in the action in Korea, the United 
States assumed approximately 95 per- 
cent of the cost and provided approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the personnel. In 
this area we are furnishing no per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is because 
there has as yet been no fighting which 
has involved the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. That may be the answer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. This 
is one of the reasons why I am in favor 
of the joint resolution; but in the long 
run it might be cheaper to operate in the 
way proposed by my amendment, rather 
than on the unilateral basis the joint 
resolution now implies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It seems to me that 
some effort should be made to have our 
allies and other U. N. members con- 
tribute toward the maintenance of this 
force, rather than for the United States 
to bear the whole burden. As I indi- 
cated in some remarks I made before the 
Senate a few weeks ago, we are carrying 
the whole free world defense burden in 
Southeast Asia at the present time, the 
whole burden in Formosa, and practi- 
cally the whole burden in Korea. I, for 
one, would certainly never agree to our 
adding the entire burden of the U. N. 
emergency force in the Middle East on 
the United States. 

I would remind the Senate that the 
purpose of the emergency force was to 
further the preservation of world peace; 
it was constituted under United Nations 
action. There is no reason why the 
other members of the United Nations 
should not pay a pro rata share of the 
cost of this force, since they, too, are 
beneficiaries of its presence. Perhaps 
appropriate adjustments could be made 
in the case of those countries whose 
troops are actually on guard there, but 
as to the others, they certainly should 
not expect the United States to pick up 
the whole tab, or even a major portion 
of it. By the same token, there is no 
earthly reason for us to volunteer to 
pay the entire cost, either. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam in accord with 
what the Senator from Louisiana says. 

But this is a special question. . It in- 
volves the means of keeping personnel 
to maintain the truce in that area; and 
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the truce now is on a very unstable basis. 
So I think it would be a very cheap and 
wise investment for our country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is not the 
purpose of the Senator’s suggestion the 
following: That the President be per- 
mitted to continue to furnish facilities 
to the United Nations Emergency Force, 
instead of operating under the provisions 
of the joint resolution as now written, 


namely, on a unilateral basis? Is it not ` 


the Senator’s purpose to suggest to the 
President that, through the United Na- 
tions, the job be done by working to- 
gether, by working collectively? Is not 
that the Senator’s purpose? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the pur- 
pose; and I think it desirable that a truce 
force be maintained there, to prevent a 
return to the ante bellum status quo, 
which was difficult. Butit would be more 
difficult if the force were withdrawn. 

As the Senator from Texas knows, un- 
der the agreement between Mr. Ham- 
marskjold and Colonel Nasser, up to the 
present time Colonel Nasser has the right 
to order—actually to order—the with- 
drawal of the United. Nations Middle 
East Emergency Force from along the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Gaza Strip. — 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to ask 
the Senator a question. In his opinion, 
does not the action of the Israeli Govern- 
ment point up the immediate necessity 
of our taking some action along the line 
the Senator proposes in this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. That situation does 
emphasize the need for an amendment 
of this kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And prompt 
action along that line? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of. Texas. Does not 
the President already have the author- 
ity—all the authority the Senator would 
give him in the amendment—to furnish 
from his emergency fund facilities and 
military assistance, on such terms and 
conditions as he may find are appro- 
priate? : 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, he does. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This is 
merely a congressional expression to all 
the world that we desire to operate 
in this area through the United Nations 
Emergency Force, rather than unilater- 
ally. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
If the amendment is agreed to we hope 
the administration will take heed, as I 
am sure it will. I point out to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that the set- 
tlement, through the withdrawal of the 
Israeli troops from the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Gaza Strip, does not by any 
means solve the problems in the Middle 
East. As a matter of fact, the with- 
drawal of Israeli troops, and the entrance 
of U. N. troops, does not mean the end 
of all problems in that area; difficult 
problems lie ahead to be solved. 

` Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I agree with 
the Senator. As I think he has stated, 
the purpose of the resolution is to pro- 
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vide ways and means for the President to 
settle some of the difficulties in the Mid- 
dle East. 

May I ask the Senator, what does the 
Department of State have to say with 
regard to the amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I quote from the 
letter dated February 28, sent to the 
chairman of the Foreign Reiations Com- 
mittee: 

The executive branch sees no objection to 


this proposal as an expression of the sense 
of the Congress. 


That is the way I interpret it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 
the Senator will yield to me for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the views of the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
As he knows, I do not favor rewriting the 
resolution on the floor. On the other 
hand, if the amendment represents an 
improvement in the language of the res- 
olution; if it makes a contribution; if it 
is calculated to require other govern- 
ments to participate, and thus result in 
our saving some money, I can see noth- 
ing objectionable to it. We should ex- 
‘press the hope that the President will act 
through the United Nations and that 
other nations may participate instead of 
our acting on a unilateral basis, and 
passing a resolution that calls upon us to 
use our own troops and spend our own 
money without the cooperation of any 
other nation. What is the view of the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GREEN. In order to have the 
RecorpD complete, it. seems to me it is 
very desirable that I read the entire 
letter from the Secretary of State to my- 
self dated February 28, 1957, from which 
extracts have been read. I think the 
RECORD, if it is complete, will be better. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator have any particular views on the 
amendment? 

Mr. GREEN. After I have read the 
letter, I shall be glad to state my views. 

The letter reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your staff has asked 
for the comments of the Department on 
three amendments proposed by Senator 
MANSFIELD to Senate Joint Resolution 19 (the 
Middle East resolution). We understand 
that the three amendments each to be added 
as a new section to Senate Joint Resolution 
19, are as follows: 

“Src. 4. The President shall seek to bring 
about through international agreement the 
establishment of effective control over the 
introduction of military volunteers, mate- 
riel, and arms from other countries into the 
Middle East. 

“Src. 5. The President should continue to 
furnish facilities and military assistance, on 
such terms and conditions as he may find 
appropriate, to the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force in the Middle East, with a view 
to maintaining the truce in that region. 

“Src. 6. The President shall as part of the 
fiscal year 1958 mutual-security program, if 
he. deems it desirable, recommend to the 
Congress for its consideration programs of 
specific nature, amount, and duration, which 
in his judgment will facilitate a settlement 
of the Suez dispute and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and otherwise promote stability in 
the Middle East and the peaceful progress of 
the nations of that region.” 

As the Secretary indicated to Senator 
MANSFIELD and other Congressional leaders 
at the meeting at his house on February 24, 
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the Department is most sympathetic with 
the purpose of Senator MANSFIELD and a 
number of other Members of Congress who 
believe it desirable for the Congress to state 
its views on several courses of action in- 
tended to help arrive at a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute now troubling the Mid- 
dle East. The executive branch is not op- 
posed to such proposals in general, but 
believes that it would be unwise to use the 
Middle East resolution as a vehicle for them. 

As the President indicated in his message 
to the Congress, and as Secretary Dulles has 
repeatedly pointed out in his testimony, the 
resolution proposed by the President is di- 
rected toward a single fundamental purpose: 
To prevent Communist aggression and sub- 
version in the Middle East. The President 
expressly recognized in his message that the 
program proposed by the resolution “will not 
solve all of the problems of the Middle East.” 
As he also pointed out it does not purport 
to “represent the totality of our policies for 
the area.” The executive branch does be- 
lieve, however, that the attainment of the 
single purpose toward which the resolution 
is directed will aid in the solution of the 
other major problems of the area, and con- 
versely, that if this purpose is not achieved, 
it will be far more difficult to act effectively 
toward the solution of these other problems. 
The executive branch therefore feels strongly 
that the first action to be taken here should 
be to join the determination of the Congress 
with that of the President in making clear 
that our Nation is united in its opposition 
to Communist aggression and subversion in 
the area. After that action has been taken 
it would then be appropriate to consider 
what other declarations the Congress-might 
wish to make toward the solution of others 
of the important problems of the area. 

For the reasons stated above the executive 
branch would hope that none of the proposed 
amendments would be adopted by the Sen- 
ate as part of Senate Joint Resolution 19. 
However, considering the ideas incorporated 


“in the proposed amendments solely on their 


merits and without regard to the legislative 
vehicle by which they might be given con- 
gressional expression, the views of the De- 
partment on each of them is as follows: 

Section 4. Control of ‘‘volunteers,” mate- 
riel, and arms: As presently drafted, this 
proposal would require the President to work 
out an international agreement which would 
apparently have the effect of preventing the 
United States from continuing its program 
of assisting such nations as Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan, and Iraq, as well as others, in their 
efforts to create strength necessary to deter 
Communist subversion and aggression. The 
Department feels sure that this is not the 
intended purpose of the amendment but 
would be strongly opposed to it in its present 
form. 

Section 5. Assistance to UNEF: The execu- 
tive branch sees no objection to this proposal 
as an expression of the sense of the Congress. 

Section 6. Recommendations in fiscal year 
1958: This proposal might be read as calling 
upon the President to recommend programs 
of a mutual security nature which would be 
put forward as purported to solve problems 
not susceptible to solution by that means 
alone. 

If, however, it has only the more limited 
purpose of calling upon the President to 
make such recommendations as would be 
helpful, within the limitations of the mutual 
security program, in moving toward a settle- 
ment of the vexing problems of the area, 
then the Department would see no objection 
to such an expression of the sense of the 
Congress. 

I trust these comments will be helpful to 
you and the members of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, $ 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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As I understand, the section in ques- 
tion is section 5. The executive branch 
sees no objection to the proposal as an 
expression of the sense of the Congress. 
On February 27 I stated that I would 
support Senate Joint Resolution 19 as 
reported from the committee. However, 
I reserved my right to support amend- 
ments generally acceptable. In view of 
the latter fact, and the letter which I 
have just read from the Department of 
State, I feel justified in voting for this 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understood the 
distinguished Senator from Texas in his 
discussion a moment ago, he said that 
the President has authority, under sec- 
tion 401 of the present law—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, no. 
The Senator from Texas never men- 
tioned section 401. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Texas spoke about the special fund of 
the President, which is authorized under 
section 401 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended. 

We have been trying for the past 7 or 8 
years to limit our contribution to the 
United Nations. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
knows that to be so. He has made an 
able effort to place reasonable bounds on 
the percentage we contribute, and so 
have I. We have limited our contribu- 
bution to one-third. In my opinion the 
adoption of this amendment would mere- 
ly vitiate what we have done in the past, 
because it would give the President the 
right to increase the percentage we con- 
tribute to the U. N. over and above the 
one-third we are now providing. 

I am satisfied that if the proponents 
of section 401 had been asked whether 
or not any of these special funds given 
to tre President were to be used to sup- 
plement our regular contributions to the 
United Nations, the question would have 
been answered in the negative. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Louisiana quoted 
me. Will he allow me to make a brief 
statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is my in- 
formation that the President is provided 
with an emergency fund of $100 million; 
that he has very broad discretion in the 
use of that fund; and that there are no 
limitations connected with his use of that 
money. 

- Mr. ELLENDER. But there are limi- 
tations-—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let me fin- 
ish. The Senator has quoted me. Iam 
attempting to say for the REcorp what 
I thought I had said previously. 

The President has very broad discre- 
tionary powers. I am informed—and I 
think on good authority—that there are 
no limitations on the powers of the Pres- 
ident which would prohibit him from 
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using all the balance of the $100 mil- 
lion for the purpose outlined in the 
Senator’s amendment. I think the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, I will not; for 
the simple reason that for the past 7 or 8 
years we have limited the amount of our 
contribution to the United Nations. For 
the President to make the special fund 
available to the United Nations would 
be contrary to what Congress intended. 
This amendment, of course, would give 
him such authority; and that is what I 
am objecting to. 

The gist of the Senator’s argument is 
to the effect that although Congress has 
almost consistently limited United States 


contributions to the United Nations - 


budget to one-third of the total, it also 
gave the President full discretion in the 
use of the money authorized by section 
401. Hence, according to the Senator’s 
argument, the President could use money 


authorized under section 401 to increase 


our United Nations contribution beyond 
the one-third agreed upon by Congress. 
I say, Mr. President, that to use the 
money authorized under section 401 in 
such a manner would violate the intent 
of Congress. If anything can be im- 
plied from the legislative history of these 
two proposals, it is that Congress never 
intended the special fund to be used to 
raise the percentage of our United Na- 
tions contribution. As I recall the his- 
tory of the special fund it was placed in 
the act in order to permit the President 
to cope with such things as the revolt in 
Guatemala, drought relief, flood relief, 
and so on. There was certainly no in- 
tention on the part of Congress that it he 
used to raise the percentage of our U. N. 
contribution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ihave not the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I rise to oppose 
this amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Montana. Unfortunately, 
I was delayed at a meeting at the White 
House, and did not arrive in the 
Chamber until after the beginning of the 
debate on his amendment. However, I 
have read both the statement of the De- 
partment of State and the Senator’s own 
statement, which he was generous 
enough to show to me. 

The Senator has very thoroughly 
stated the situation insofar as the State 
Department is concerned not only as ex- 
pressed in the letter, but in the conver- 
sations which have been had with the 
Secretary. However, I place a little 
different interpretation—and I think the 
Senator from Montana has been per- 
fectly frank in his statement—on both 
the letter and the statements of the 
Secretary, as I understand them. The 
statements were to the effect that if the 
Congress wished to adopt resolutions on 
this subject, the Secretary of State would 
certainly have no objection to its doing 
so. I think he did indicate that if he 
had any preference in the matter, he 
would prefer that such expressions be 
not attached to the pending Middle East 
resolution. I am rising at this point to 
give what I think are some very valid 
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reason why I think it would be a mistake 
to adopt this amendment. 

First of all, the subject was considered 
in the combined committees. There was 
a great deal of discussion. Certain 
amendments were proposed and re- 
jected, and others were proposed and 
adopted. 

If there has ever come before this 
body a resolution which represented 
the combined handiwork of the Con- 
gress of the United States and its appro- 
priate committtees, as well as the Execu- 
tive, I think this is one with respect to 
which both have made constructive con- 
tributions. 

I have been a delegate to the United 
Nations, as has my colleague and friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. HuMPHREY]. One 
of the movements which is constantly 
under way there is an effort to pass an 
additional percentage of the burden for 
the support of the United Nations on to 
the Government of the United States, 
which is directly contrary to the Con- 
gressional intent, for the intent has been 
to reduce the United States contribution. 

As the Senator from Louisiana has so 
well pointed out, for 7 or 8 years the 
Congress, aS a coordinate arm of the 
Government, as a matter of congres- 
sional policy has been seeking to reduce 
the generai support items for the United 
Nations to one-third, so far as the share 
of the United States is concerned. We 
have not achieved that objective in all 
categories, but at least the Congressional 
policy has been set. We have had the 
overwhelming support of the Congress 
of the United States in that effort. 

It is one thing for the President to 
decide that, because of a particular 
emergency at this time, he should, in his 
discretion, assume some additional bur- 
dens. However, it is quite another 
thing for the Congress to appear to be 
giving a blank-check endorsement to 
such a policy. It is that situation to 
which I object. 

I say very frankly that if this amend- 
ment is agreed to, I think we shall find 
it very difficult to get other members of 
the United Nations to make any contri- 
bution to the United Nations Emergency 
Forces, because they will feel that not 
only may the President assume the ad- 
ditional burden in an emergency situa- 
tion, but that the Congress of the United 
States has reversed itself and is prepared 
to support the Executive in taking over 
the entire burden of the emergency 
forces. 

I believe it is extremely important that 
there be this emergency force. I think it 
is helpful. However, I believe that 
there should not be two classes of mem- 
bership in the United Nations, one of 
which receives benefits but does not as- 
sume any responsibilities, whether it be 
in the contribution of manpower or in 
the contribution of financial support. 

I think the proposed amendment would 
be one of the most devastating things 
the Congress could do if, as a matter of 
Congressional policy, without any hear- 
ing before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee at which testimony could be 
taken, we should now, in effect, reverse 
the Congressional policies which we have 
followed for the past 7 years. 
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I am quite frank to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana that, de- 
spite the letter from the State Depart- 
ment, in the past 7 years the Executive 
has had a slightly different viewpoint. 
I think the executive department was 
prepared to support a larger amount, 
perhaps as much as 40 percent. Per- 
haps some members of the executive de- 
partment in the past have been prepared 
to go to 50 percent. I know that argu- 
ments are made in the United Nations to 
the effect that the United States has the 
resources, and that perhaps it should 
assume 60 or 70 percent of the burden. 

I do not subscribe to that argument. 
We sit in the General Assembly, with 1 
vote out of 80. We sit in the Security 
Council, with 1 vote out of 11. Obviously 
I am not suggesting that each country 
should be required to pay the same dues 
or assessment so far as membership is 
concerned, because the various countries 
occupy different positions. However, 
when we have adopted a Congressional 
policy that our contribution shall not ex- 
ceed 3343 percent of the total assess- 
ment—and to achieve that goal has 
meant a long struggle over many years— 
we should not now invite the other na- 
tions, in effect, to contribute nothing in 
this regard, which is exactly the inter- 
pretation that will be placed on our ac- 
tion if we adopt the pending amend- 
ment. 

When this subject was before the 
United Nations, at the time when I was 
a delegate, in December, the subject of 
the support of the emergency force came 
before committee No. 5. I did not serve 
on that committee. One of our distin- 
guished ambassadors, Ambassador to Li- 
beria Jones, was our member on com- 
mittee No. 5. However, the matter came 
up in conference of the U. N. delegates. 
At that time a great effort was made to 
increase the American overall contribu- 
tion. The American delegation objected 
to that, and rightly so. 

Then the question arose as to how the 
nations should share the burden of the 
first assessment with respect to the U. N. 
Emergency Force. At that time a tempo- 
rary agreement was entered into that for 
the first $10 million there would be ap- 
plied the same formula which applies to 
the general support program of the 
United Nations. 

Country after country represented on 
committee No. 5 stated that they were 
not going to be bound beyond that point, 
and some of them even abstained from 
voting on the proposal, so that they 
would not be obligated to bear the pro- 
portion they now bear with respect to the 
whole organization. They did not wish 
to be bound to share with respect to the 
first $10 million the same proportion 
they now pay with respect to the whole 
organization of the United Nations. The 
question was left open as to what the 
proportion would be thereafter. 

Only 2 or 3 days ago I read on the 
press ticker in the lobby that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had tem- 
porarily, presumably, agreed to bear 50 
percent of the burden. That may be 
necessary, under the peculiar emergency, 
in an effort to solve the problem. Ihave 
no criticism of that. However, I most 
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strenuously object to Congress now serv- 


ing notice on the other members of the 
United Nations that the United States 
is prepared to pick up the whole check. 

The argument could be made, perhaps, 
that if we picked up the whole check we 
might be better off. However, I still 
maintain that if the United Nations is to 
take an effective part the other member 
nations must have a sense of responsi- 
bility, and must realize that to gain the 
assistance of the organization, they must 
be prepared to carry their full share of 
the burden. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have 
given I shall oppose the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MALONE and Mr. MANSFIELD 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from California yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall yield first 
to the Senator from Montana; and then 
I shall yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment does not change the appor- 
tionment’ which was agreed to by Con- 
gress in the consideration of our contri- 
bution to the United Nations. The Sen- 
ator from California, the Senator from 
Louisiana, and the Senator from Texas 
all along have been practically unani- 
mous in that regard, and we have worked 
together to get the percentage down to 
where it is now. 

I point out that the President, under 
the Mutual Security Act, does have at his 
disposal $100 million which he can spend 
as he sees fit. Of that $100 million, only 
$5 million have been spent to date. 

The Senator from California states 
that he approves what has been done up 
to this time, but, he says, he is afraid of 
setting a precedent. What I am afraid 
of is the loss of American lives, not of 
spending American dollars which can 
bring some degree of multilateral action 
in that area, if need be, and keep us from 
some involvement on the part of our 
own forces. I believe this is the cheapest 
kind of insurance we can buy. 

The Senator talks about responsibil- 
ities. The President has responsibilities 
so far as Manpower in the Middle East 
area is concerned. Who is bearing the 
responsibility at the present time? It is 
the manpower of the smaller nations who 
are members of the United Nations. I 
believe we ought to be willing to give the 
President the discretion sought so that 
he can keep alive some degree of multi- 
lateral activity, so that we can keep the 
U. N. Emergency Force in being, so that 
we can use it as a lever to keep the Arabs 
and Israelis from once again going at 
each other’s throats, and so that we can 
work out some degree of peace and sta- 
bility in that area, and get away from the 
idea of this country, on a unilateral basis, 
moving into the vacuum there which we 
helped in part to create. 

The Senator from California has 
stated many times that in Korea we sup- 
plied 90 percent of the manpower and, 
if my memory serves me correctly, 95 
percent of the cost. If we adopted the 
amendment, we would get a bargain, and 
we would bring about, I must repeat, a 
multilateral involvement in the Middle 
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East area, instead of a unilateral in- 
volvement, as the resolution provides. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. I merely wish to 
say that I do not believe we differ in the 
slightest as to the desirability of the 
United Nations Emergency Force being 
in the Middle East area, and about a 
contribution being made by the other 
countries. As the Senator has pointed 
out, in the Korean operation, with re- 
spect to which we are entitled to some 
credit, I believe, we supplied 90 percent 
of the manpower and bore 95 percent of 
the cost. In this instance I believe the 
other nations should make their con- 
tributions, and should be encouraged to 
support the United Nations Emergency 
Force, because it is in their interest to do 
so, as well as in our interest. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. I do not 
disagree with the Senator in that re- 
gard. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But I must say to 
the Senator that the language of his 
amendment, that “the President should 
continue to furnish facilities and mili- 
tary assistance, on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may find appropriate,” 
would in effect give the President a 
blank-check endorsement to continue to 
do this for 5 or 10 years. 

Many persons—and I am inclined to 
agree with them—believe that there 
would be a great advantage in maintain- 
ing a permanent U. N. Emergency Force. 

On the other hand, if the other 79 
members of the United Nations get the 
impression that Congress is prepared to 
pick up, even for a short time, 100 per- 
cent of the total cost, I believe there are 
a number that will not be willing to as- 
sume any of the burden. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to say that Ihave 
discussed a possible revision of the 
amendment with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case], which 
I hope the minority leader and the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will find acceptable, 
and which I would appreciate the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota reading at this 
time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, it seems to me that the basic 
difference of opinion goes to the clause 
“on such terms and conditions as he may 
find appropriate,” which possibly sug- 
gests a change in the basis on which 
facilities are provided to the United Na- 
tions by the United States. Instead of 
that clause, Iam suggesting that there be 
used the words “within provisions of ap- 
plicable law.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
read the sentence in full now? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
make the amendment read: 

The President should continue to furnish 
facilities and military assistance, within pro- 
visions of applicable law, to the United 
Nations emergency force in the Middle East, 


with a view to maintaining the truce in that 
region. 


With that change the amendment be- 
comes merely advisory, namely, that we 


It would 
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cooperation, but he does not have author- 
ity to change the conditions under which 
aid may be made available. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Montana accept the 
modification? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I accept the modi- 
fication. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Imust respectfully 
say that, although the Senator from 
South Dakota has, over the years, made 
many excellent suggestions with respect 
to trying to find a common meeting 
ground, the problem I see in connection 
with his modification is that it still leaves 
the situation quite fuzzy. The words 
“under applicable law,” do not seem to 
clarify the situation. Is the Senator 
prepared to give an interpretation of 
what is meant? In the Senator’s judg- 
ment, does it mean that we cannot con- 
tribute more than 3344 percent, which 
is the contribution we make to the gen- 
eral support of the United Nations? 
Does it mean 40 percent, which is the 
amount we are contributing to the chil- 
dren’s fund? In other words, some of 
our percentage contributions are higher 
than our contribution to the general sup- 
port of the United Nations.. Would not 
the inclusion of the phrase vitiate and 
make null and void the agreement which 
we have apparently made for this one 
time, at least, that we would bear, as I 
understood the press dispatches, 50 per- 
cent of the cost? 

That is the danger of rewriting this 
resolution on the floor. As I have un- 
derstood the Secretary, he had no objec- 
tion to such a provision on this general 
subject if the Congress, in its wisdom, 
decided it wanted it; but he preferred 
that it be done in a separate resolution. 
If such a provision were proposed in the 
matter and possibly reach some common 
ground. Perhaps there should be a dif- 
ferent percentage, so far as the United 
Nations Emergency Forces or a perma- 
nent force are concerned. But I think 
it is highly inadvisable on the floor, in 
view of points which have been raised, to 
attach the amendment to the Middle 
East resolution which already has suffi- 
cient controversies in it to create some 
problems. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
should like to answer, in part, a state- 
ment made by the minority leader. 
This amendment was considered in the 
committee and it was defeated, I believe, 
by a 14-to-14 vote. So it is not a pro- 
posal we are pulling out of a hat and 
presenting to the Senate for the first 
time. It was considered, and it is with 
a sense of responsible cooperation that 
I am offering these amendments again, 
because I think we should not confine 
them only to the Senate committees, but 
that they should be brought before the 
Senate as a whole. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, that the debate should be 
clarifying as to the whole situation, and 
I think the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] has very prop- 
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erly raised a point about the possible 
interpretation of the clause which the 
suggestion I have made would eliminate. 
If we retain the clause as now written, it 
does suggest an amendment of existing 
law and practice with respect to contri- 
butions to the United Nations. How- 
ever, if it is eliminated, and we substi- 
tute the words I have suggested, then 
the provisions which would be applicable 
would be the provisions dealing with any 
particular fund which might be avail- 
able. It would not modify or change it, 
and it would not give to the President 
discretion to change the existing law. It 
would mean that the amendment would 
have the clear-cut purpose of saying that 
we feel the President should continue 
to furnish the facilities and military as- 
sistance to the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. In other words, instead of 
going it alone, we should continue to 
cooperate with the United Nations 
Emergency Force within the provisions of 
applicable law. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to read from the United Na- 
tions resolution a section covering this 
matter. The third section is the im- 
portant one: 

8. Decides to establish a committee com- 
posed of Canada, Ceylon, Chile, El Salvador, 
India, Liberia, Sweden, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United States 
of America to examine the question of the 
apportionment of the expenses of the Force 
in excess of $10 million. This committee 
shall take into consideration, among other 
things, the discussions on this matter at 
the General Assembly, and shall study the 
question in all its aspects, including the 
possibility of voluntary contributions, the 
fixing of maximum amounts for the expenses 
of the emergency force that, with prior 
approval by the General Assembly, could 
be established on each occasion, and the 
principle of the formulation of scales of 
contributions different from the scale of 
contributions by member states to the ordi- 
nary budget for 1957. The committee will 
present its report as soon as possible. 


That is the language of the third 
section of the United Nations resolution. 
I wonder if we want to reach a stage 
where the Soviet Union will be the one 
bearing the greatest share of the cost in 
the Middle East. I wonder if we want 
to get the Soviet Union in more deeply 
than it is at the present time. It is in 
there deeply enough, and, in my opinion 
in there to stay. 

I think we should develop the idea of 
multilateral action in that area and get 
away from a solo experiment on our 
part. 

I believe the Senator from South Da- 
kota has worded his modification in such 
a way that it should take care of the 
argument offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwLAND] and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The modification 
will not add anything to the amend- 
ment, because the contribution we are 
now furnishing is not fixed by law. Itis 
merely a policy on which Congress has 
been working for the past 6 or 7 years. 
At one time we furnished as much as 60 
percent of the amount necessary to 
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carry out the technical aid program of 
the United Nations, for example. We 
have succeeded in reducing that to less 
than 50 percent—not by enacting a law, 
but by adhering to policies established in 
the Congress. We have also applied the 
same formula in regard to the contribu- 
tion for the expenses of the United Na- 
tions proper by reducing that contri- 
bution from an overall average of 45 
percent, as I remember, to 3344 percent, 
which is our current contribution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct, but he knows that 
any stipulation adopted by the Congress 
has the effect of law. We are all inter- 
ested in cutting down. the contributions 
to 3344 percent, but here we are faced 
with an emergency. What has this 
country gone through in the past 4 
months because of what has happened 
in the Middle East? What will it cost 
us if the problems of that area are not 
settled on a peaceful basis? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The world has been 
in a state of emergency for some 10 years 
now, and we have been paying practically 
all the costs. As has been pointed out 
before, in Korea it was originally said 
that the United Nations was going to 
make contributions, and the war would 
last only 3 or 4 weeks. But it lasted 4 
years, and we paid 90 percent of the cost 
of the operation and furnished 96 per- 
cent of the foreign troops that served 
there. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In this instance we 
are not furnishing any troops—yet. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; we are not—yet. 
Exactly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the United Na- 
tions police force is withdrawn, Russia 
will move in. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana want this country to be in- 
volved in the Middle East on a unique 
unilateral basis? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are we the only ones 
interested there? Mutual security should 
mean aid from all the members of the 
United Nations. As I have pointed out 
many times, we are too soft in these 
matters. If the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Montana is adopted, it will 
mean, as the Senator from California 
wA stated, that we will carry the entire 
oad. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator makes 
the statement that mutual security 
means contributions by all the nations. 
As a matter of fact, so far as mutual 
security itself is concerned, it does not 
mean that in this instance. Unless we 
use the United Nations Emergency Force, 
unless we have someone on guard, we 
shall become involved unilaterally; and 
if we do, it will be a sorry day for this 
country and for the free world. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstand, the staff of the committee has 
examined the original amendment. It 
is not a repeal or change of existing law. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
it is possible that someone may read it 
and think it was intended in some way 
to modify existing law. 
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That is why I made the suggestion. 
It seems to me that there should be an 
advisory statement or an advisory dec- 
laration that we believe the President, 
as a matter of policy, should continue 
to utilize the United Nations Emergency 
Force by furnishing facilities and mili- 
tary assistance within the provisions of 
the existing law.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. To that 
extent, I think it supports the thesis 
which the able Senator from Montana 
has expounded, that we do not want to 
go it alone; that we do not want to 
act on a unilateral basis if there is a 
chance, by sharing in the program of the 
United Nations Emergency Forces, that 
we will have some allies to act with us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield, that I may 
ask a question of the minority leader? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to ask the mi- 
nority leader if he believes, in view of 
developments, that we are supposed ulti- 
mately to furnish all the money for the 
United Nations, in view of the fact that 
from the beginning we have furnished 
more cash to each cf the nations than 
any one of them has put up for the 
United Nations or for any other organi- 
zation created under or by the United 
Nations. Could he possibly be surprised 
to learn that we were now headed toward 
putting up all the money? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam surprised, be- 
cause I think the United Nations offers 
certain advantages. It offers advan- 
tages to the smaller nations of the world, 
as well as to the larger ones. I think 
every inducement and encouragement 
should be given to them to carry their 
share of the load, and not merely to 
accept whatever asset value there is in 
the United Nations. They should be 
prepared to accept the liability value of 
the United Nations, as well. 

I think we perform a more useful serv- 
ice in Congress when we continue to 
repeat that doctrine than if we give the 
impression throughout the world that 
we are going to pick up the check if the 
other nations do not carry their share 
of the responsibility. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana further yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should further like 
to ask the distinguished minority leader 
if it is not true that the United States 
has continually, from the beginning to 
date, paid more money to each of the 
member nations of the United Nations 
than they have provided to the United 
Nations, the World Bank, or to any other 
organization. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. No; thatis not true 
of all the members of the United Nations. 
We have not made contributions, so far 
as I know, to Canada. As an example, 
Canada did not get lend-lease, or at least 
it has not received Marshall plan aid 
Since the termination of World War II. 

Mr. MALONE. Canada got some 
lend-lease assistance. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Canada got some 
lend-lease during the war, but it has not 
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received any aid from us since then. 
Not all nations are in the same category. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana further yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Then I should like to 
emphasize again to the distinguished 
minority leader that from the beginning 
there has been no intention that any 
nation in the world should put any money 
into any program which we did not first 
furnish them; and there is no intention 
in the rigged resolution now before the 
Senate, or in any modification or any- 
thing else, that we will not finance it 
and will not end by doing the fighting. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

: Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I am inclined to believe 
that what the Senator is trying to accom- 
plish will be accomplished anyway, but 
this is what puzzles me: We know that 
our Government does not welcome 
French and British soldiers at the side 
of American soldiers in the Middle East. 
So if the French and British soldiers shall 
be eliminated, who will furnish the fight- 
ing force in the Middle East? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At this time I can- 
not recall all the countries, but the 
Danes, the Finns, the Norwegians, the 
Colombians, and others, are there—all 
small nations. 

Mr. JENNER. All small nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. JENNER. If the soldiers of Eng- 
land and France are not welcome at the 
side of American troops in the United 
Nations force in the Middle East, what 
country’s troops will be at the side of 
American forces—Russia’s? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I would not 
agree that the English and the French 
would not be welcome at the side of 
American troops anywhere in the world, 
because they are the best allies we have. 

Mr. JENNER. I have read the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think that state- 
ment was made in a sense which has 
been thoroughly misunderstood. The 
Secretary certainly was not speaking 
seriously at that time, but in view of the 
circumstances and conditions as they 
then existed. But when the statement 
was carried in the press, it was given 
undue prominence, and I think it was 
misinterpreted. 

Of course this administration, or any 
other administration, would be happy, in 
case of difficulties, to have the French 
and British at our side. They are good 
soldiers, and they are good allies. 

Mr. JENNER. I think the ultimate 
result of the Senator’s amendment prob- 
ably will be, regardless of the words 
which are used, that the United States 
will have to carry the load. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I see it, the 
choice is between having the United Na- 
tions stay in or go into the Middle East 
to maintain peace and stability, and 
having the United States go into the 
Middle East on a unilateral basis. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the amendment is to be modified, 
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I suggest that the words “and established 
policies” be included following the other 
words suggested so that the amendment 
would read: 

Sec. 5. The President should continue to 
furnish facilities and military assistance, 
within the provisions of applicable law and 
established policies, on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may find appropriate, to the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Mid- 
dle East, with a view to maintaining the 
truce in that region. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to accept the modifica- 
tion. I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Montana to the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. [Putting the ques- 
tion. ] 

The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

Mr. MALONE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Frear Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hennings Neuberger 
Bible Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Blakley Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Scott 

Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long Symington 
Curtis Magnuson Talmadge 
Dirksen Malone Thurmond 
Douglas Mansfield Thye 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ellender McCarthy Williams 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Flanders McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia: [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] are absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
to the committee amendment, as amend- 
ed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.: Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that my amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, to the commit- 


tee amendment, as amended, will be read. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment as amended, on page 
6, after line 6, it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. The President should continue to 
furnish facilities and military assistance, 
within the provisions of applicable law and 
established policies, to the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East, with a 
view to maintaining the truce in that region. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the vote on my amendment be 
taken. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask a question of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand the 
purposes of the Senator’s amendment, 
he seeks to go to the fundamental dif- 
ficulty which obtains in this area, and 
that is in maintaining the peace through 
the employment of the United Nations 
forces which now are in the area or 
which might hereafter be dispatched 
there for the purposes of maintaining 
peace in the area. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that over the weekend, all of us 
were very thankful that a United Nations 
force was prepared, ready, and able to 
go into certain areas on the basis of the 
Israeli withdrawal both from the Gulf 
of Aqaba area and from the Gaza Strip. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is it the Senator’s in- 
terpretation of his amendment—and I 
ask this question for the purpose of leg- 
islative history—that the United States 
would not bear a greater proportionate 
cost under this provision than now ap- 
plies to other activities of the United 
Nations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be a 
fact, as I interpret the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota. I should like to 
remind the Senator that one of our dele- 
gates to the United Nations, the distin- 
guished minority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
notified us that during this session of 
the U. N. an agreement was reached 
whereby, for a certain temporary period 
and because of unusual circumstances, 
we would bear costs up to 50 percent. 
I believe I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
If the Senator will yield at this point, 
I should like to state that I pointed out 
that in the first $10 million of the cost 
of the emergency fund, Committee No. 
5 of the United Nations decided the same 
proportion should apply on that first 
$10 million that applies in the general 
support of the United Nations as an 
organization, which for some time has 
been 3344 percent of the cost. Each 
country has a member on Committee 
No. 5, and some members abstained from 
approving that because they did not 
want to be bound for any cost whatever, 
making it clear there would have to be 
a different allocation of future costs. 

Two or 3 days ago I read on the news 
ticker that, with respect to some addi- 
tional costs, we had agreed to bear 50 
percent of the cost. 

My objection to the amendment of- 
fered. by the distinguished Senator from 
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Montana is not as to the importance 
of the United Nations Emergency Force. 
I think we all agree it has been desir- 
able. As to our bearing no more than 
33144 percent, temporarily we have as- 
sumed certain additional amounts, up 
to 50 percent of the cost, with which 
I have no quarrel, provided that is for 
the present specific situation and this 
particular emergency. What I am fear- 
ful of is that, after 7 years of trying to 
get Congress to cut the United States 
contribution to one-third, although in 
some agencies we pay up to 40 percent, 
and in technical assistance we pay al- 
most 60 percent in some instances, if 
the Senate gives an endorsement to the 
emergency amount, I am fearful many 
member nations will say, “If we do noth- 
ing, the United States will pick up the 
entire check.” 

It is one thing for the President to 
take the proposed action for one year. It 
is another thing to have a Congressional 
statement which may be interpreted as 
a Congressional endorsement of the idea 
that the United States will pick up the 
entire check. 

While the modification improves the 
amendment to some extent, I would not 
feel justified in voting for the amend- 
ment, because, insofar as the emergency 
force is concerned, there is no existing 
law and no applicable policy. There- 
fore, I do not think it would afford pro- 
tection on the point which the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia has quite 
aptly raised. I doubt very much that 
even the legislative history will give us 
the protection the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia is seeking. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
yield, I sought to make the legislative 
history in the hope that we could go 
from the cost of 50 percent under the 
present arrangement to the 33% percent 
of United Nations expenditures which 
we normally bear. . 

I have sought in the Committee on 
Appropriations—and I wish to pay trib- 
ute to the distinguished Senator from 
California for his efforts in the same 
direction—to bring about a reduction in 
the proportionate cost the United States 
bears of the expenditures for the various 
activities of the United Nations. The 
sums have not been staggering when 
laid alongside our other expenditures, 
but they could be of vast importance in 
dealing with these matters in the future. 
I am convinced, with respect to the 
United Nations, as I am with regard to 
military and economic assistance, that 
unless countries who are members of the 
United Nations contribute something to 
its cost, it will not have the same sig- 
nificance in their minds that it would 
have if they did make contributions. 

I was hopeful we might make legisla- 
tive history that would induce the exec- 
utive branch to reduce the cost from 50 
percent to 334% percent. If that is not 
done, on the ground that there is an 
emergency situation to be dealt with, 
then, when the act extending the mu- 
tual-security program for 1958 comes 
before Congress, there will be the oppor- 
tunity to write into the law a provision 
that will make it clear the United States 
does not assume more than 3314 percent 
of the cost of maintaining the forces. 
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I think the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Montana deals with 
actual dangers in the area, and not with 
theories and philosophies, and with hopes 
and prayers, with respect to other pro- 
grams. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, since we are about to have a 
yea and nay vote, and since many Sen- 
ators have recently come from commit- 
tee meetings, possibly it might be well 
to have a statement explaining the 
amendment before there is a call of the 
roll. 

Senators may remember that in the 
original resolution there were several 
references to the United Nations. In 
the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee there is no reference to the 
United Nations, because the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY! substituted the words 
“Constitution of the United States” for 
the words “Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Montana proposes to restore language 
with reference to the United Nations 
Emergency Force, in order to make it 
clear that we will not go it alone, but 
want to have it made clear that we are 
acting through the United Nations 
Emergency Force. 

The amendment which the Senator 
proposed reads as follows: 

The President should continue to furnish 
facilities and military assistance, on such 
terms and conditions as he may find ap- 
propriate, to the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East, with a view to 
maintaining the truce in that region. 


The distinguished minority leader 
raised a question, the significance of 
which I think all of us who were listen- 
ing to the debate recognized, that when 
the term “on such terms and conditions 
as he may find appropriate” is used it 
might mean a change in existing poli- 
cies with respect to the proportion of the 
cost shared by the United States. 

So the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota, in an attempt to be helpful and 
avoid the legislative question, suggested 
that the words “on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may find appropriate,” be 
eliminated and that there be substituted 
for them the words “within thè pro- 
visions of applicable law and established 
policies,” so the amendment would read: 

The President should continue to furnish 
facilities and military assistance, within the 
provisions of applicable law and established 
policies, to the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East, with a view to 
maintaining the truce in that region. 


In the discussion of the amendment 
we had the benefit of the letter which the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, had writ- 
ten to the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. In that letter the Sec- 
retary indicated, in general, that he did 
not care for amendments; but with re- 
spect to this particular amendment, the 
letter read: 

The executive branch sees no objection to 
this proposal as an expression of the sense of 
the Congress. 
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That was with regard to the original 
form of the amendment. There should 
be even less objection to it in its present 
form. In its present form, and with the 
legislative history which has been writ- 
ten, it must certainly be clear that there 
is no intent to amend existing law with 
regard to the division of funds con- 
tributed or facilities or military assist- 
ance provided. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has been so em- 
phatic on that point. Heiscorrect. The 
ReEcorpD will show what the legislative in- 
tent is, and I think what we have done 
by way of tightening the amendment has 
made it more definitive. I think the 
issue is clear. Either we depend upon 
the United Nations forces in that area 
at the present time or in the immediate 
future, or, as an alternative, perhaps, we 
depend upon the United States forces. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is the basic issue. Now that the 
issue has been raised, do we want to deny 
the statement of advice in the words 
“should continue’? Do we wish to deny 
that and say we do not want the Presi- 
dent to continue to work through the 
United Nations Emergency Force, or do 
we want him to continue to operate 
through the United Nations Emergency 
Force? On that basis, I think the 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. - I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would that imply in 
any way that our policy would be deter- 
mined by the United Nations in the con- 
duct of any military help we might give 
to any of the nations in the Middle East 
area? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from South Dakota will yield to me, the 
answer is “No.” 

Mr. WATKINS. I wished to make 
that clear from the standpoint of the 
legislative history. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would be my own answer. The words 
“established policies’. are inserted to 
refer to established policies with respect 
to the percentage of contribution, in line 
with some of the points raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. WATKINS. I hope we shall not 
let anything become a part of the legis- 
lative history of this resolution which 
would cause us to repeat what happened 
in Korea, where we followed the United 
Nations policies, but to our own disad- 
vantage. I think that kept us from ac- 
tually winning the war in that area. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As a 
matter of fact, the legislative history 
should be reassuring to the Senator from 
Utah in that connection, because the 
original resolution carried the following 
language, in a proviso to be found on 
page 2, reading as follows: 


Provided, That such employment— 


Referring to our forces— 
shall be consonant with the treaty obliga- 
tions of the United States and with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, and actions and 
recommendations of the United Nations. 
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That language is no longer in the reso- 
lution. it was stricken out in the com- 
mittee. The resolution, as reported to 
the Senate, eliminates those words—*“‘ac- 
tions and recommendations of the United 
Nations.” 

Mr. WATKINS. I arrived in the 
Chamber a little late. I did not know 
that that language had been deleted, but 
Iam glad thatit has been. It makes the 
amendment much more acceptable. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
nothing now in the language, as I see it, 
which would make us subservient to a di- 
rective of the United Nations with re- 
spect to the employment of our forces, 
but rather the contrary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In substitution for 
the language to which the Senator has 
referred, which was eliminated in the 
committee and on the floor, are the 


words “Constitution of the United 
States.” 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], as modified, to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a very brief observation to 
make with respect to the pending amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

First, I share the hope, with every 
other Member of this body, that all the 
member nations of. the United Nations 
will bear their proportionate part of the 
cost of the undertaking. 

Second, I have viewed with great re- 
gret their inability to do so in the past. 

In my opinion, the view expressed here, 
that this amendment seeks to change the 
contributions made by this country or 
any other nation to the United Nations, 
is not justified. First of all, the staff 
which worked on the resolution said that 
the original amendment in no way re- 
duced the limitations on contributions. 

Second, the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, to make abundantly 
clear that this was the situation, drafted 
language which reads, “within the pro- 
visions of applicable law and established 
policies.” 

Third, the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee han- 
dling this legislation, after reading the 
entire letter from the Secretary of State, 
and particularly that part relating to 
section 5, which deals with this amend- 
ment, emphasized one particular sen- 
tence, which I quote: 


The executive branch sees no objection to 
this proposal as an expression of the sense 
of the Congress. 


Next, the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee rose and 
attempted to make further legislative 
history to remove the misapprehensions 
which had been created. Additional 
legislative history was made, and the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, the 
Chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee [Mr. RUssELL] stated that he 
would support the amendment. 
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In this resolution we authorize the 
President of the United States to take 
$200 million out of a straitjacket, re- 
move the limitations, and use the money 
where he thinks he can best use it to 
bring peace in the Middle East area. 

We go further and cast tradition aside, 
and say, “If the President believes it 
necessary, we are prepared to use our 
Armed Forces.” 

Then what do we do? We trust the 
President. But some who distrust the 
United Nations, want to say, “We deny 
the President the authority to continue 
to furnish facilities and military assist- 
ance to the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East, within the 
provisions of applicable law and estab- 
lished policies.” 

I rose on the floor the other day and 
congratulated this administration and 
our representatives in the United Na- 
tions, and many member nations which 
have made a substantial contribution to 
the arrangements effectuated in the past 
few days, which have brightened the 
prospects for peace. I believe the fact 
that Israel is withdrawing from certain 
areas makes it all the more important 
that the Congress not only say that the 
President may employ our own forces 
and may employ our own funds, but that 
our President may furnish assistance to 
the United Nations Emergency Force. I 
should. not like to see that kind of 
amendment voted down and the Presi- 
dent denied such authority. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 
I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like the 
floor in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not know to whom the distinguished 
majority leader was referring when he 
spoke of phobias with respect to the 
United Nations, and a smokescreen. I 
can say for the Senator from California 
that in the discussion of the pending 
amendment I certainly rose with no 
such motivation or purpose. 

I think I have a responsibility to the 
Senate as a member of a coequal and 
coordinate arm of the Government of 
the United States. In the past I have 
differed with the Department of State 
under previous administrations and un- 
der this administration. These differ- 
ences are not relative to the support of 
the United Nations, because I wish to 
see it a success; but I have raised ques- 
tions as to whether the Government and 
the people of the United States should 
be called upon permanently to assume 
burdens greater than 3344 percent, 
Seven years ago, aS a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, along 
with a number of other Members of the 
Senate, we started the fight to begin to 
cut down the United States contribu- 
tion. 

We sit in an organization which today 
has 80 members. Each member has one 
vote. That is in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, which the 
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United States ratified. We went into it 
with our eyes open. There have been in 
the past, and there are today, members 
of the United Nations who believe that 
because of the economic ability of the 
United States, as they put it, the United 
States should assume 50 percent or 60 
percent or 70 percent of the burden of 
the expenditures of the United Nations 
Organization. They make that argu- 
ment before the budget committee or 
in the delegates’ reception rooms of the 
United Nations Organization. 

_It has been a long and hard process 
by which Congress, speaking as a co- 
ordinate arm of the Government of the 
United States, one-third of the Federal 
whole, has finally brought the contribu- 
tion of the United States to the United 
Nations main organization down to 3313 
percent of the total amount. 

There are some specialized agencies 
to which we still contribute 40. percent. 
Perhaps it is proper to do so. There are 
certain technical assistance programs to 
which we make a contribution of as high 
as 60 percent. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
finish my statement first. Then I shall 
ke happy to yield. 

I pointed out heretofore that, as a 
delegate to the United Nations last De- 
cember, I heard raised the same ques- 
tion, namely, how the United Nations 
Emergency Force would be supported. I 
do not believe there is any difference 
of opinion that it is important to have 
the United Nations Emergency Force in 
being, and that the United States should 
do its full share to support it. That is 
not the issue today. That is an estab- 
lished matter of policy, as initiated by 
the President and the Secretary of State. 
That is not the issue. 

When the question arose as to how the 
first $10 million in support of the emer- 
gency force should be allocated—and I 
believe the Senate of the United States is 
entitled to this information—I pointed 
out that it was only after rather pro- 
longed debate in Committee No. 5, the 
budget committee, that it was finally 
agreed that in the case of the first $10 
million, allocations would be made on the 
same basis as for the support of the gen- 
eral organization, which means that we 
would put up 334% percent. 

Even with respect to the agreement 
on the first $10 million, a considerable 
number of nations abstained and said 
that their policy was—and they so in- 
dicated in the corridors and elsewhere— 
that they would not have anything to do 
with the support of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. 

Four days ago, on the United Press 
and Associated Press tickers in the ante- 
room, the news came that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had, on a 
temporary basis, agreed to assume 50 
percent of the burden with respect to 
the emergency force. As I pointed out 
prior to the quorum call and before many 
of the Senators had entered the Cham- 
ber, I have no objection to that. If the 
President of the United States in his 
discretion feels that, to meet the present 
emergency, we should pick up the check 
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to the extent of 50 percent of the cost, 
that is agreeable to me. 

I also said, and I repeat it, that it 
is my judgment, after service in the 
United Nations Organization, that if 
Congress adopts the pending amend- 
ment, whereby we could pick up the en- 
tire check and give a Congressional man- 
date to what the Executive-already can 
do, there will be a considerable number 
of the 80 members of the United Na- 
tions who will say, “Why should we put 
up any money at all for the emergency 
force?” 

Actually I do not believe that it would 
be even beneficial to those who purport 
to support the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. If the Organization is to be 
worthy of its salt, then the nations that 
constitute its membership, all 80 of 
them, must be prepared to accept the 
liabilities as well as claim its benefits. 

If we establish two standards of mem- 
bership, one of nations who accept obli- 
gations, monetary and otherwise, and 
one of those who are the free riders, 
who will call upon the United Nations 
for help when they are in trouble, but 
are not prepared to assume their rea- 
sonable share of the cost when another 
nation is in trouble, and if we serve no- 
tice on all the nations that we will pick 
up the entire check, I believe we take 
the most detrimental action that could 
possibly be taken so far as the United 
Nations as an organization is concerned. 

I believe the United Nations has done 
many things of value. I want to see it 
survive. I want to see it made an ef- 
fective organization. We should not 
close our eyes to its imperfections, nor 
should we get ourselves in such a posi- 
tion that the United Nations would be 
detrimental to our own survival as a 
nation. 

For that reason, I have felt that it 
was important to raise this issue at this 
time. I do not believe that even with 
the modification suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case], the problem is solved by any 
means. I say that because with regard 
to the emergency force there is no exist- 
ing law and there are no established 
practices, in the sense that Congress has 
been able to establish them over the past 
7 years, with regard to certain other 
categories of United Nations activities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I gathered the 
impression, from what the majority 
leader said, that we were proposing to 
give the President of the United States 
full discretion in the use of our mili- 
tary force under certain conditions, and 
full discretion as to the use of the $200 
million; but, unless we adopted the 
amendment, we would restrict him in 
what he could do in relation to the 
United Nations Emergency Force. It 
seems to me—and I submit this as a 
question—if we write into the resolution 
the words “within the provisions of ap- 
plicable law and established policies,” we 
will restrict the President, rather than 
allow him freedom of discretion. In 
other words, he would have to look up 
the applicable law. As I understand, 
however, there is no applicable law which 
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will tell him what he must do; and the 
only established practice, as the Senator 
knows, as a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, is the limitation pro- 
vided in the appropriation bill reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations and 
passed by Congress. Am I not correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
this is a limitation on the President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; it is in the 
nature of a limitation. I say that be- 
cause we have had neither committee 
hearing nor ample floor debate on the 
subject to determine what a fair and 
equitable proportion of the cost of the 
United Nations emergency fund might 
be. 

I wanted to clear the atmosphere. The 
United States Government is supporting 
the United Nations Emergency Force, 
We have made and are making a con- 
tribution of one-third of the total cost, 
based on the first $10 million. We have 
apparently agreed temporarily, and I 
raise no objection, to assume 50 percent 
of the cost. That has been done by the 
executive department. 

But I do not think, in the light of the 
long Congressional history, we should 
now give an endorsement for its effect.on 
the other nations who may feel that 
Congress is prepared to go along and as- 
sume a greater and greater share of the 
burden. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask one more question along that line. 
If this clause is left in, I assume the 
President would make the decision, and 
a doubt might be cast upon the action 
of the President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If that is correct, 
and if the press dispatches are correct 
that we have already made an agree- 
ment on 50 percent, I do not wish to see 
the Government of the United States 
have to repudiate that agreement if it 
has been made by the Executive because 
Congressional history might show that it 
should be 33% percent. But, rather 
than encumber this resolution with 
something, where there is certainly room 
for an honest difference of opinion—and 
this is not an attempt to destroy the 
United Nations, my good friend to the 
contrary notwithstanding—then I think 
we would do much better not to have the 
amendment added to the resolution. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that as a policy over many 
years we have been putting up 70 -per- 
cent of the cost of taking care of approx- 
imately a million Arab refugees in the 
Middle East? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam aware of that. 
We have to put up different percentages 
in different categories. 

Mr. WATKINS. We will be support- 
ing those people at the rate of 70 per- 
cent of the cost until they are brought 
somewhere where they can make homes 
and we can settle the entire problem. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is one of the 
problems confronting us. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is now costing us 
70 percent of the cost of taking care of 
those people, under the United Nations. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam not so naive 
as to believe that overnight we can get 
all these contributions down where we 
will not pay more than 3344 percent. 
Some Senators think that even that per- 
centage is a little high. But I do not 
think we perform a service in interna- 
tional affairs unless, as a matter of Con- 
gressional policy, and, I would. hope, 
Government policy as well, we encourage 
other nations to assume their fair share 
of the burden. As to just what that fair 
share is, men may honestly differ. But 
that is a particular Congressional policy 
that I think we should pursue, because 
otherwise we are going to find that more 
and more they are prepared to pass the 
burden over to the Government and the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. . I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think we are all agreed that we 
desire the maximum participation by the 
United Nations in the difficulties in the 
Middle East. But I should like to ask 
the Senator this question. Even if the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana were not agreed to, would the Pres- 
ident not have authority to take care of 
what he may deem to be our proper con- 
tribution? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor is absolutely correct, that there is 
authority under the present law. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 
` Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it should 
be brought out that what we are consid- 
ering here is not whether our contribu- 
tion should be no more than 33/4 per- 
cent. The minority leader has brought 
out the fact that in the field of technical 
assistance, we pay up to 60 percent. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
has brought out the fact that in the 
refugee matter we are paying 70 percent 
of the cost. 

The Senator knows that so far as the 
Senate as a whole is concerned, it is be- 
lieved that our contribution should not 
be more than 33144 percent. But what 
we are faced with here is a condition in 
life and a perilous and difficult situation 
which we have got to recognize sooner or 
later. 

The resolution sent here by the Presi- 
dent does not face up to those basic dif- 
ficulties. Two days ago we thought the 
Israelis were going to withdraw. Over 
the weekend we were not so certain. 
Now, again, we think they will. Who is 
going in to fill the vacuum created there? 
It is a United Nations army, and the pur- 
pose is to maintain the truce and to bring 
a degree of stability to that area. What 
are the Finlanders, the Norwegians, the 
Danes, and the Colombians and others 
doing there? What are we doing toward 
their maintenance? 

The minority leader says we are pay- 
ing more than 33% percent, that we are 
paying up to 50 percent. This amend- 
ment makes it mandatory that our con- 
tribution to forces of this kind will not 
be more than 334% percent, because the 
President should continue to furnish 
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military assistance within the provisions 
of applicable law. What law is there? 
The law is what is made on this floor. 
Do we want to maintain a truce through 
a United Nations Emergency Force made 
up of small nations of the world who are 
members of the United Nations, or do we 
want this country to go it alone? That 
is what it amounts to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would respectfully suggest that that is 
not the issue here. The emergency force 
is in being. It has the support of the 
Government of the United States. It 
has the support of the President and the 
Secretary of State. We have already 
indicated to the United Nations that we 
are prepared not only to bear 3314 per- 
cent, which the committee recommended 
originally for the first $10 million, but 
we are prepared to pay 50 percent. That 
has been done by the Executive, and 
there is adequate authority for it. So 
that is not at issue. The point at issue, 
I believe, is whether we are going, by 
this Congressional language, to perhaps 
make it appear to the United Nations 
that if they do not pay their share, we 
are going to pick up the check. Maybe, 
finally, in our combined judgment, we 
may do that after an examination of the 
facts; but we certainly should not serve 
notice in advance that we are going to 
do it. At this very time, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold and all our own delegates to the 
United Nations should be pointing out 
to the little nations who are members 
of the organization that they should 
bear a proportionate burden in support 
of the United Nations Emergency Force, 


which today is serving its purpose in the 


Middle East, and which tomorrow may 
be called to serve a purpose elsewhere 
in the world. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator tell me 
whether the amendment would give the 
President authority which he does not 
now have in regard to furnishing support 
to the United Nations Emergency Force? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not think so: 
I do not think it gives him any authority 
in addition to that which he now has. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, would the effect 
of the resolution be to imply that the 
United States has a great responsibility 
to step in between the Israeli and Arab 
nations? It does not say that, but would 
that be the implication? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am sure that is 
not the intent of the Senator from Mon- 


tana, and I would not read that impli- 


cation intoit. But it might be considered 
that we would be prepared te pick up a 
larger and larger percentage of the check. 

Mr. AIKEN. It might be that we 
would have a greater responsibility? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It might have that 
interpretation. I am fully in support of 
the United Nations Emergency Force. I 
am glad it has been created and is there. 

I think it is high time that the other 
members of the United Nations assume 
some of the burdens of manpower. We 
assumed 90 percent of that burden in the 
Korean war, and I hope we are being 
given some credit for that, because only 
16 nations outside of ours furnished a 
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single soldier, sailor, or airman to the 
action in Korea. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think what we 
are asking the President to do through 
this amendment is to continue what he 
is doing at the present time. Further- 
more, we are Keeping the United States 
contribution down to 3344 percent. The 
minority leader has said that the ad- 
ministration has said we will pay up to 
50 percent. I think that is too much. 
I think the language suggested by the 
Senator from South Dakota keeps alive 
the principle of one-third of the total 
contribution idea, and we should also 
consider the psychological advantage 
that would ensue, and on the other hand, 
that it is not American men who are 
making up the personnel of the United 
Nations Army, but men from smaller 
countries which are members of the 
U. N., then I think we have an argu- 
ment which is pretty much worth while. 

There are, I may say to the Senator 
from Vermont, no implications and no 
assumptions of the kind which he men- 
tioned on the floor a few minutes ago. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 
` Mr. COOPER. I certainly would have 
no objection to the amendment if it were 
considered separately from the resolu- 
tion and at the proper time; but I sug- 
gest there is a critical question involved 
to which attention has not been drawn, 
except by the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont. ; 

It seems to me that this amendment 
cannot be considered apart from the sit- 
uation with which we are not con- 
fronted in the United Nations. The mat- 
ter of the use of the United Nations 
Emergency Force is now a subject of dis- 
cussion in the United Nations in con- 
nection with the settlement of the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli dispute, and the withdrawal 
of the Israeli troops. 

Progress has been made in the United 
Nations toward a solution of Israel-Egypt 
problems. Progress has occurred be- 
cause the President of the United States, - 
the Secretary of State, and the Ambassa- 
dor of the United States to the United 
Nations have had latitude and freedom 
to negotiate; they have not been bound 
by fixed conditions and have been guided 
by principles that were declared soon 
after the outbreak of hostilities. 

I do not make these remarks in any 
political sense, but I believe, and stated 
2 or 3 weeks ago, that the freedom of the 
President of the United States to nego- 
tiate should not be limited by Senate or 
party resolutions in respect to the prob- 
lem of the withdrawal of Israel’s troops. 
I still believe there should be no limit 
on his ability to deal successfully with 
that situation. 

I suggest that if we adopt this amend- 
ment today, it can be considered by 
members of the Uuited Nations and 
those who have been belligerents that the 
Senate of the United States is attempting 
to impose is own views upon the Presi- 
dent in the conduct of the negotiations 
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which he must make to secure a peace- 
ful solution of the Egypt-Israel issue. 

I hope that we will not permit at this 
time, the inclusion of an amendment 
which does apply to a question which is 
now before the United Nations and com- 
plicate its solution. I do not think our 
body can force a solution of that ques- 
tion. 

The solution does not have anything 
at all to do with the question of what 
the expense will be. I simply say that I 
think we ought to leave the matter in the 
hands of the President, and not by im- 
plication suggest some course of action 
which we think he should take at this 
critical time in the United Nations. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. From his recollec- 
tion of the hearings which he attended, 
can the Senator from California tell us 
what the applicable policies of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations are? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is one of the 
difficulties. It is one of the reasons why 
I think the modification does not help 
the problem to which we have been ad- 
dressing ourselves. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is there a law 
which is applicable to this situation? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There is Congres- 
sional intent which is applicable to ap- 
propriation bills for mutual aid. I think 
in the authorization bill there was some 
applicable language; but in the appro- 
priation bills, for a number of years— 
and I think also in the committee re- 
ports and conference reports in both the 
Senate and the House—we have tried 
to point out that we believe the contri- 
bution to the United Nations itself should 
not be greater than 3344 percent. In the 
case of certain other functions of the 
United Nations, and also specialized 
agencies, there is a different percentage. 
Congress has appropriated funds up to, I 
think, 40 percent, in the case of the 
Children’s Fund, and up to 60 percent 
for some technical assistance programs, 
However, again, the Congressional intent 
as expressed in debate has been hopeful 
that this amount would be reduced. 
But thus far, so far as I know, no Con- 
gressional intent has been established 
and no legislation has been passed in 
the field of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. I think that is a great loop- 
hole within the modified language, and 
I think it may do the opposite of what 
the authors, even, intend, namely, the 
ultimate encouragement of other na- 
tions to assume a modest share of the 
burden. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
the current debate overlooks the real 
meaning and the real import of the 
pending amendment, which I believe is 
contained in the words other than those 
words which have been discussed. The 
amendment, leaving out those words 
which relate to the legal setup at pres- 
ent, would read as follows: 

The President should continue to furnish 
facilities and military assistance * * * to 
the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
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Middle East, with a view to maintaining the 
truce in that region. 


Considering the fact that the raising of 
the emergency force and its functioning 
and its proposed continuing functioning 
in the Gaza Strip and at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Aqaba, comprise about the 
most important, if not the only impor- 
tant contribution which the United Na- 
tions has made and is making to the 
solution of the Middle East difficulties, 
does not the distinguished Senator from 
California feel that we are within our 
rights, and that it is a wise step, for us 
to express our approval of the con- 
tinuance of this force and of the con- 
tinuance of our support of those efforts 
and our support of the Emergency Force 
of the United Nations? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as the right 
of the Senate to do that or anything else 
it might decide to do is concerned, I do 
not question the right in the slightest. 
There may be other amendments which 
other Senators have in mind which we 
would certainly have the right to agree 
to. But then the question comes as to 
the wisdom of including this amendment 
to this particular resolution which deals 
with a particular situation. 

My personal viewpoint is that it is not 
wise to add this to the general complica- 
tion of the matter at this time. I think 
the amendment is redundant.. I think 
every Member of Congress knows that 
the policy of the administration has been 
to support the action of the United Na- 
tions in the Middle East. The President 
has so declared, the Secretary of State 
has so declared, and our representatives 
at the United Nations have so declared. 
We are now supporting a United Nations 
Emergency Force, not merely to the ex- 
tent of. 3343 percent, but actually in a 
greater amount. So.I think to that ex- 
tent the language is redundant for the 
reasons expressed by the Senator from 
rere igo [Mr. CoorpEer] and other Sena- 

ors. 

I think that if, on the floor, we add 
something like this amendment, it might 
rise to plague us later. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I have been 
trying to yield the floor, but I will yield 
further to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
the distinguished minority leader does 
not want the Senate to do in this particu- 
lar matter what the Senate is doing on 
the general issue here presented. The 
President has entered into a certain 
course of action and policy in the field of 
international relations in the Middle 
East, as he has a perfect right to do. 
The President has asked Congress, in 
order to show the unity of the Nation, 
to support his policy by the passage of 
this resolution which approves it. 

Now the distinguished Senator from 
California says, if I understand him, 
that because the President has also gone 
ahead to support, through his undoubted 
authority, a United Nations emergency 
military force—and that force is func- 
tioning—the Senate would be on im- 
proper ground or unwise ground, or 
something of that kind, to express its 
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for the continuance of that force. 

It seems to me that it is just as thor- 
oughly within the right of the Senate, 
just as thoroughly within the purview 
of the unity objective, to say now, as the 
legislative arm, that we support the ex- 
ecutive arm in its actions relative to the 
United Nations Emergency Force; and 
that it would be ignoring the facts of 
international life right now for us to 
pass a resolution which does not recog- 
nize the fact that the United Nations 
exists, and that the one worthwhile 
thing which the United Nations is doing 
at present in the Middle East is the send- 
ing of its emergency force, and that we 
express our approval of the support of 
that force by the President of the United 
States. 

It seems to me that to make this argu- 
ment hinge entirely upon whether there 
is support for the proposal under exist- 
ing law—and, of course, we all know 
that is the only way it could be sup- 
ported—is begging the question entire- 
ly. It seems to me that the real ques- 
tion is whether the resolution with the 
pending amendment will show even 
greater unity; whether it will show an 
understanding on the part of the Senate 
that there is an emergency effort under 
way by the United Nations, of which we 
approve heartily, through the use of the 
emergency military force, and that we 
feel the President should continue to 
support it? Why do we feel that convic- 
tion? Because, as the amendment 
would read, we approve this objective 
“with a view to maintaining the truce 
in that region.” 

It seems to me that by all means the 
amendment should be adopted, and that 
it will strengthen the hand of the Presi- 
dent and will strengthen the showing of 
unity, which is the only justification for 
consideration of the joint resolution by 
the Congress. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. This is a case in 
connection with which Members may 
honestly differ regarding the desirability 
and purpose of an amendment. I have 
great admiration for the Senator from 
Florida, and I know that in the fullest 
sincerity he deeply believes in the state- 
ment he has made. I simply happen to 
think that it will greatly complicate the 
Middle East joint resolution to begin to 
add floor amendments at this point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
from California support the continued 
use of the United Nations Emergency 
Force? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly I do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And does not the 
Senator from California believe that the 
Congress has an interest in that, and 
that our expression of support of that 
effort and of our hope that the Presi- 
dent will continue to support it, is of 
importance in connection with this par- 
ticular matter? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I said earlier in 
the day, I think the Senate would have 
a perfect right to deal with a resolution 
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on this question or on any other ques- 
tion. But my belief is—and I concur in 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Kentucky—that it would be better done 
by means of a separate resolution, rather 
than to add a floor amendment to the 
pending Middle East joint resolution. 
that is a matter of opinion. No one is 
infallible; anyone may make a mistake. 
Here we have a difference of opinion. I 
have stated the case from the point of 
view of the issues which have been 
raised. 

S Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
the floor. 


OPPOSITION TO INVITING TITO TO 
VISIT THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, time 
is running out, and I know that all Sena- 
tors are anxious to have the vote taken 
on the pending amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Montana to the committee 
amendment. We have almost a full at- 
tendance in the Senate today, so I shall 
not take more than half a minute. I 
shall not take any time at all to state 
why I shall not vote to attach this 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that so many Sena- 
tors are present at this time, I desire to 
serve notice on the able chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
of action which I am about to take with- 
in the next few days. As he knows, I 
have submitted a resolution which ties 
in with the so-called fight on commu- 
nism; I have submitted a resolution stat- 
ing that it is the sense of the Senate that 
Tito not be invited to the United States. 

I received a letter which was sent from 
the State Department to the able chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. In the letter the State Department 
took an unusual position, namely, not 
that the Department was for or against 
the resolution, but that the Department 
should tell the chairman of the commit- 
tee to take no action on the resolution. 

I was asked not to make the letter 
public; I received that request from the 
chief of staff or the chief counsel of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

I merely wish to tell the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee that I 
do not consider the letter to be private 
property. Instead, I consider it to be a 
public document. Unless the chairman 
of the committee does one of two 
things: either lets me know if and when 
he will hold a hearing on the resolution, 
or lets me know that he himself will 
make this unusual letter public—I shall 
be forced to make the document public. 
I think I shall be doing so without violat- 
ing any confidence, because any letter 
containing objection to a resolution sub- 
mitted by any Member of the Senate, and 
especially a letter containing such an 
objection and asking the chairman of 
the committee concerned to “take no 
action on it,” I believe to be public prop- 
erty. 

I hope the able Senator from Rhode 
Island will himself make the letter pub- 
lic. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I wish to state that last 
Friday a letter was sent, at my direc- 
tion, to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
stating that I had no objection to making 
it public. I shall be very glad to have 
him do so. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Undoubtedly, the 
Senator from Rhode Island is aware that 
the letter came from either the chief 
counsel of his committee or the chief of 
staff of the committee, and in the letter 
there was a request—not by the Senator 
from Rhode Island personally, not over 
his signature; instead, the request was 
made by the staff of the committee—that 
the letter not be made public. 

I am glad to know now that the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island has no objection 
to having the letter made public, and I 
will make it public tomorrow morning. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as I have 
said, I have no objection; and that infor- 
mation was conveyed last Friday to the 
office of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. GREEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] re- 
ferred to an exchange of letters between 
himself and the chief of staff of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. These 
letters concern a State Department re- 
port and a resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. The letters 
speak for themselves. The chief of staff 
of the committee wrote those replies at 
my direction. I have conferred with the 
Senate leaders, and, as a result, I ask 
unanimous consent that the exchange of 
letters be inserted in the RrEcorp ai this 
point in my remarks. 

Mr. McCARTHY.: Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object, of course—the Senator and 
I have agreed that the letters should go 
into the RecorpD. The Senator is due an 
apology. When I said he had not given 
me authority to publish the letter, I was 
in error, because the latter dated March 
1 does give that authority. I checked 
with my office, and that letter has not yet 
arrived. Perhaps there has been some 
delay in the Senator’s office or in the 
mail room of the Senate. I am positive 
the letter was dictated by the Senator on 
March 1, as he said it was. That clears 
up the situation entirely. I wish to call 
the Senate’s attention to the most un- 
usual letter from the State Department, 
in which the Department tries to tell the 
chairman of the committee not even to 
consider my resolution, instead of merely 
saying they are for or against it. 

In the State Department letter the 
Department says that the committee 
should not even consider it. I want to 
call that particularly to the attention of 
the Senate. 

I again wish to make it clear that I feel 
bad that there was this holdup in the 
mail, and that the Senator had given 
authority to publish the letter. I am 
happy that it is now being published. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmaTHERS in the chair). Is there objec- 
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tion to the request of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 20, 1957. 
The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR GREEN: I refer again to Mr. 
Marcy’s letter of January 30, 1957, previously 
acknowledged on February 4, requesting a 
report on Senate Resolution 79, “opposing 
the visit of Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, to 
the United States.” 

You undoubtedly have noted the statement 
made by President Eisenhower in reply to a 
question at a press conference on January 30, 
1957, in which he clarified the purpose of 
such visits by stating: “Visits between heads 
of states are dictated by such considerations 
as eliminating misunderstandings and deter- 
mining whether or not there are practical 
steps to take in the promotion of peace—-this 
does not imply any approval of any internal 
actions in such countries.” 

The United States is considering invita- 
tions to a number of foreign heads of state 
to visit this country in 1957. Such visits 
usually afford an excellent opportunity for an 
exchange of views at firsthand in an effort 
to deal with problems jointly affecting each 
nation. 

The Department has been devoting consid- 
erable thought to a visit by President Tito, 
recognizing that in the present circumstances 
a matter of this nature is likely to be con- 
troversial and subject to differing points of 
view. President Tito plays a highly impor- 
tant and significant role in Eastern Europe. 
His recent visits to Britain, France, and 
other countries in Europe have underlined 
this position. It would undoubtedly be of 
assistance in the conduct of United States 
foreign policy for officials of this Government 
to have a direct exchange of views with Presi- 
dent Tito. This is the case even though we’ 
do not agree on each other’s domestic pol- 
icies. 

There have been conversations looking 
toward such a visit but no date has been 
fixed. There is little likelihood that such a 
visit will take place in the immediate future. 

In view of the above considerations the 
Department recommends that no further 
action be taken on the resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


—— 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1957. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCARTHY: The chairman 
has asked me to send you the reply which he 
has received from the Department of State 
with reference to Senate Resolution 79 which 
you introduced on January 29, 1957, opposing 
the visit of Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, to 
the United States. 

A copy of the letter of February 20, 1957 
from the Department is enclosed for your in- 
formation. The original is being held in the 
files of the committee for use at such time as 
Senate Resolution 79 may be considered. 

It is requested that the letter from the 
Department not be made public without the 
approval of the chairman. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL Marcy, 
Chief of Staff. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, February 27, 1957. 
Mr. CARL MARCY, 

Chief of Staf, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Cart: I have received your letter of 
February 21 in regard to the State Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward Tito’s visit and I 
note your suggestion that the Department’s 
letter not be made public without the ap- 
proval of the chairman. 

While, as you know, I have great personal 
respect for Chairman GREEN, his recent ap- 
pearance on Reporter’s Roundup, in which 
he urged recognition of Red China and aid 
to Communist countries disturbed me a great 
deal. Also, as you know, this matter of a 
visit from Tito is something I feel very 
strongly about. I, frankly, don’t think this 
letter should be kept secret, especially in 
view of the fact that I have no assurance 
whatsoever that Senate Resolution 79 will 
even be considered. I have a number of res- 
olutions before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which seem to have been pigeon- 
holed. 

I, frankly, do not introduce bills and res- 
olutions just for the pleasure of introducing 
them. I put them in because I feel that 
hearings should be held on them with the 
hope that they will be passed. For that rea- 
son, I would suggest that Senator GREEN im- 
mediately release this letter. If not, I very 
strongly feel that the American people should 
know the attitude of the State Department 
on this all-important subject. 

It is needless to say that it would be with 
the greatest reluctance that I would release 
this letter. However, Iam sure you will un- 
derstand that in view of the Department’s 
recommendation that no action be taken on 
my resolution, and the lack of assurance that 
a hearing will be held, I would be extremely 
derelict. in my duty if. I did not make this 
information available. This is especially true 
in view of the misstatement in the Depart- 
ment’s letter of February 20 to the effect that 
“The Department has been devoting consid- 
erable thought to a visit by President 
Tito.” 

As you know, we learned from the papers 
in Prague that the invitation had been issued 
and the Department is not merely devoting 
considerable thought to the visit. 

I might add that the request that no action 
be taken on my resolution is a strong in- 
dication that the Department of State is still 
desirous of inviting Tito to visit this country. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE MCCARTHY, 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, March 1, 1957. 
The Honorable JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCARTHY: Thank you for 
your letter of February 27, 1957, asking that 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be informed of your desire to re- 
lease a letter dated February 20 to Senator 
GREEN from Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. The letter under reference 
comments on Senate Resolution 79, “oppos- 
ing the visit of Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, 
to the United States,” which you introduced. 

I have brought your letter to the atten- 
tion of the chairman and he has indicated 
that he has no objection to the public 
release of that letter. 

As you know, it is the practice of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to send 
copies of executive department replies on 
pending resolutions to Senators who have 
sponsored such resolutions. In most cases, 
there is no objection to the publication of 
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these reports. As a standard practice, how- 
ever, the committee asks that the initiative 
in requesting their public release come from 
the sponsoring Senator. 
Sincerely yours, 
CARL Marcy, 
Chief of Staff. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) 
to authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to commend the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] for this thoughtfulness in 
submitting the amendment he has pro- 
posed today to the committee amend- 
ment. 

I must say that I believe the so-called 
modification of his amendment has not 
added any clarification to it. On the 
contrary—as the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] has so ap- 
propriately noted—I believe that the full 
meaning of the amendment is to be 
found in the words outside the so-called 
modification, namely, the words— 

The President should continue to furnish 
facilities and military assistance * * * to 
the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East, with a view to maintaining the 
truce in that region. 


Certainly those are the controlling 
words. 

Today there has been considerable de- 
bate in the Senate as to the cost involved 
in the amendment. I wish to say to the 
distinguished minority leader that his 
determined and conscientious effort to 
bring the United States contribution 
into an appropriate relationship with 
those of other nations, so that the United 
States will carry her proper share of the 
burden, but not all of it, is to be com- 
mended, rather than in any way to be 
condemned; and I wish to commend him 
for making that effort. 

But in regard to the United Nations 
Emergency Force, I should like to have 
my colleagues note that there are, in 
the Middle East, approximately 6,000 
emergency troops from 6 different coun- 
tries, and I should like to have my col- 
leagues also note that Norway will ac- 
tually have made a greater contribution 
to the cost of the United Nations emer- 
gency force than will the United States 
of America. Norway has trained the 
troops she is providing, and they are the 
sons of Norwegian mothers and fathers. 
Norway equipped those troops—just as 
Colombia, Canada, Denmark, and other 
nations which are participating equip- 
ping the troops they are providing. 
However, it is very significant that the 
United Nations Emergency Force is a 
vital part of the total diplomacy which 
is being exercised in the Middle East. 

Member after Member of this body 
has expressed his views regarding the 
imposition of sanctions against Israel. 
Most Members of the Senate have ex- 
pressed themselves in opposition to hav- 
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ing the Government of the United States 
impose any sanctions, or join with any 
other country in the imposition of sanc- 
tions, against Israel. 

It is to the credit of the Government of 
the United States and to the credit of 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader and to the credit of the other 
leaders of this body and to the leaders of 
the other body that the policy of the 
United States has at long last led to a 
peaceful solution of the problem existing 
in the Middle East, at least insofar as 
the relationships between Egypt and 
Israel are concerned, vis-a-vis sanctions. 
In other words, today the Government of 
Israel—and Mr. Ben-Gurion is staking 
his political life upon it—is preparing 
to withdraw Israeli forces from the areas 
in the Middle East to which the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations have been 
directed. 

It appears to me that Senators who 
have expressed themselves upon the issue 
of sanctions might well desire to express 
themselves upon the pending amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, be- 
cause in effect the pending amendment 
says that not only does the United States 
expect to see the situation in the Middle 
East resolved peaceably, but the United 
States also expects that the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force will fill the vacu- 
ums or gaps which are left as a result of 
the withdrawal of the Israeli troops. 
Those vacuums or gaps will have to be 
filled; someone must provide the neces- 
sary forces, and must pay the bill. 

The United States is not sending 
American troops there. No snipers are 
picking off American troops, although 
there have been casualties in the area, as 
a result of sniper action. 

In the pending amendment to the 
committee amendment it is stated that 
when the United Nations Emergency 
Force moves into the Gaza Strip—which 
our President has requested, and which 
Senators, in speaking on this floor, have 
advocated—and when United Nations 
Emergency Force moves into the Gulf 
of Aqaba area— 

The President should continue to furnish 
facilities and military assistance * * * to 
the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East, with a view to maintaining the 
truce in that region. 


How could we do less? How could we 
stand up and face a good Dane or a 
good Norwegian, or how could we face a 
neighbor to the south, Colombia, some 
of whose sons serve in this emergency 
force, or a Canadian whose son has 
served in this emergency force, and say, 
“The Congress of the United States for 
2 weeks has been telling the President 
how to conduct his foreign policy when 
it comes to sanctions, and how to solve 
the problems in the Middle East vis-a- 
vis the relations of Israel and Egypt, and 
now when the United Nations is ready 
to move in to preserve the truce and 
preserve the peace, by some vote in the 
Senate we indicate we are not for it’? 

Mr. President, whether we like it or 
not, this is a symbolic vote. Whether 
we like it or not, and maybe that is why 
the resolution is before us, we are being 
called on to underwrite or underscore 
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the desirability of the United Nations 
Emergency Force being utilized to pre- 
serve peace and tranquillity in the Middle 
East. 

I am willing to trust the President. I 
voted against the Russell amendment 
with grave doubt, but, as usual, I re- 
solved the doubt in favor of the Presi- 
dent. I trusted the President and voted 
$1 billion for Indochina, when there 
was no program for that area. We are 
beinz asked to trust the President when 
we vote for the resolution. But what 
is going to happen to 165 million Ameri- 
can lives? 

When it comes to determining whether 
the President should have the right to 
use funds to provide for the emergency 
force, some say, “We ought not to have 
the Senate tie the President’s hands.” 
The pending resolution—not the amend- 
ment—does put the Senate on record 
relating to foreign policy. This resolu- 
tion requires that the Senate make its 
opinions known. If we are going to do 
that, I suggest we make them known on 
the basis of the United Nations as well 
as the emergency force. 

In conclusion, let me say to any Sena- 
tor who has expressed himself as to how 
we should try to resolve the grave diff- 
culties between Israel and other nations 
in the Middle East, the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana is fitting 
and appropriate and should be voted for, 
because the amendment merely provides 
that we shall continue to try to preserve 
the peace and tranquillity in the area by 
the utilization of the U. N. Emergency 
Force. 

I regret the Senator from Montana 
has emphasized the cost item as much 
as he has, because, very frankly, I do 
not think the Government of the United 
States is going to pay very much. I am 
convinced the Danes are going to pay. 
more. Iam convinced the training costs 
of the troops of the 6 or 7 participating 
countries will be more than the total cost 
the United States of America will þe 
called upon to pay. 

Finally, I should like to say to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, if the United 
States wants to be a world leader, it has 
to pay the price. The trouble with many 
of us is that, as the greatest Nation on 
the face of the earth, we want world 
leadership and _ responsibility, but if 
someone suggests it will cost us more 
than we are paying, begin to hesitate, 
we do not want to pay more. We are 
going to have to pay most of the cost, 
just as the rich and the powerful have 
to pay most of the taxes. That is a part 
of the privilege of being a rich man. 

I point out that the United States of 
America is going to have to pay the most, 
because if something is to be lost in the 
world, we have more to lose. Many peo- 
ple have nothing to lose but their pov- 
erty and misery and what they have 
already lost. We have more to lose. 

If we can be asked to pledge the 
wealth, the lives, and the honor of 165 
million Americans, then I think the 
Senate should be willing to vote to help 
to pay the out-of-pocket cost for a small 
United Nations Emergency Force to keep 
the peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
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the Senator from Minnesota, 
ment is unanswerable. 

` Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not intend to vote for the 
amendment, and I desire my position to 
be clearly understood. I am for the 
resolution, as I am sure practically all 
the other Members of this body are, and 
I was for the amendment as it was 
originally proposed, containing the 
words “facilities and military assistance, 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
find appropriate.” 

I fully understand the good intention 
and motive of the Senator from South 
Dakota in proposing the language he has 
suggested aS an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, but to me it would be such cause 
for concern that, if it should be adopted 
I should feel obliged to vote against the 
Mansfield amendment. Under the lan- 
guage proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota, namely, “within the pro- 
visions of applicable law and established 
policies,” I believe the President would 
be limited in what he might do, and 
that his discretion would be harmfully 
affected. 

I was further disturbed when the Sen- 
ator from Montana adverted to the ques- 
tion of cost and our contribution and so 
readily accepted the proposition that, 
under the language as suggested by the 
Senator from South Dakota, we could 
not pay more than 334 percent. I cer- 
tainly will not vote for an amendment 
which can be interpreted in that way. 
The President should have complete dis- 
cretion with regard to the use of support 
for the United Nations forces, and should 
support them, in my judgment, fully, 
and I am confident he will. I believe we 
are doing a possibly dangerous and 
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limiting thing if we adopt the amend- 


ment in the form in which it is now 
framed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
this debate has gone not the way of the 
transgressors, but the way of the peace- 
makers. It started very simply. Not 
many Senators were present at the time. 
The Senator from Montana had offered 
his amendment. The Senator from 
California pointed out that if we left in 
the amendment the words “on such 
terms and conditions as he may find 
appropriate” we might find we were 
contributing more to certain purposes 
than existing law provided. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota was not in any 
sense meaning to inject himself into the 
matter by the modification he suggested, 
but was simply endeavoring to find a 
common ground so that from the totali- 
ty of the amendment there could be 
omitted the question of the amount 
or the conditions, so that, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Florida, it 
would simply provide an endorsement of 
the idea of working through the United 
Nations Emergency Force. That, I 
think, was the original intent of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. It was not his in- 
tention to change, limit, increase, or 
decrease the authority of the President, 
but simply to set forth an expression of 
policy. I think that was the way it was 
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interpreted by the State Department, be- 
cause in its letter it stated that “the 
executive branch sees no objection to 
this proposal as an expression of the 
sense of the Congress.” 

The expression. of the sense of the 
Congress was merely that we endorse1 
the idea of working through the United 
Nations Emergency Force as much as 
possible, and that we did not want to go 
into the Middle East and act alone. The 
whole purpose of the clause is to remove 
from consideration the words “terms 
and conditions.” Perhaps the thing to 
do would be to strike out the entire 
clause. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I under- 
stand fully the excellent motive of the 
Senator from South Dakota. I know 
that his intention was as he stated it. 
I am afraid he has not accomplished it, 
but rather has suggested wording which 
might very well be limiting to the Execu- 
tive, and harmful to the interests of 
the country. 

It is my understanding that the De- 
partment of State was commenting, not 
upon the modification suggested by the 
Senator from South Dakota, but upon 
the language of the amendment as orig- 
inally proposed by the Senator from 
Montana. As I previously emphasized, 
the amendment gives me special concern 
in the light of the interpretation placed 
upon it by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The recommenda- 
tion of the State Department was on the 
basis that this was a statement of the 
sense of the Senate. The fact that the 
Senator from South Dakota tightened 
up the proposal and made it more liv- 
able does not, in my judgment, indi- 
cate any change in the attitude of the 
State Department. Personally I think 
it is a good thing that we are putting 
in the limitation of 33144 percent with 
respect to the United Nations Emergency 
Force situation, because it indicates what 
has been the attitude of the Congress 
during the past 6 or 7 years, as has been 
so ably brought out by the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND |. 

We do not wish to assume the entire 
cost. We believe that a contribution of 
33% percent is a sufficient contribution, 
and we feel that it is in accord with what 
we have done heretofore. We are up- 
holding the President of the United 
States in this matter, as we have done 
in connection with other matters. We 
are sustaining him and giving him 
strength. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

. Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I find myself in the same 
position in which the Senator 7rom New 
Jersey finds himself. On reading the 
original amendment I felt that it was 
possibly a desirable amendment. Then 
upon reading it as modified I found 
myself wondering what “established pol- 
icies” are as they relate to the support 
oi the United Nations police forces. Is 
the policy in this field established by 
the percentage we pay for the police 
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force to protect the people of Port Said, 


for example? Is the policy that which 


we adopted in Korea? What is the 
policy? Have we had a policy long 
enough to say that we have an estab- 
lished policy? Is it the policy which our 
Government might have agreed to last 
week? Ido not know what.it is. Is it 
the policy to pay 33144 percent of the cost, 
or to pay 50 percent of the cost, or as 
in the case of Korea, to pay 90 percent or 
more of the cost? It seems to me that 
the modification would greatly weaken 
the amendment; and if it puts us in 
doubt as to what the Congress may mean, 
it certainly must also put those in doubt 
who are supposed to apply this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. -I thank the 
Senator from Vermont very much. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam very much in favor 
of the United Nations police force for a 
purpose such as is intended here, but I 
think we should be a little more specific, 
and not make matters worse instead of 
better. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreciate 
the contribution of the Senator from 
Vermont. I understand that he, like my- 
self and many other Members of this 
body who are now unwilling to vote for 
this amendment, take that position be- 
cause we fear that it would be harmful. 
We fear that it would limit the support 
we give to the United Nations forces, 
rather than in any sense indicate that 
we hope the United Nations forces would 
not be used. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the Sen- 
ator is saying is that the situation is clear 
at the present time with respect to the 
support of the United Nations forces, and 
the discretion of the President in sup- 
porting that position. If we adopt the 
pending amendment in its present form, 
the situation will not be so clear, but will 
be clouded at home and clouded abread. 
For that reason the Senator is against 
the. amendment. - . i 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor has very well expressed my position. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. ; 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator under- 
stands, of course, that the new language 
simply makes reference to the existing 
state of the law. i 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Let us have 
the exact language— 

Provisions of applicable law and. existing 
policy. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator tak- 
ing the position that the participation by 
the President in the existing effort, 
which is supported 50 percent at the cost 
of the United States, is without the sup- 
port of law, or that the provisions under 
which we are supporting the point 4 pro- 
gram, by contributing 60 percent of the 
cost, are not in accordance with law? 
Does the Senator believe that these 
things are done unlawfully, or without 
authority of law? ; 
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- Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Will the 


Senator please restate his question? I 
think I understand its general import. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I am asking the dis- 


tinguished Senator if he, by his position, 
has indicated that he thinks the Presi- 


dent has violated the law by supporting,,. 


with the use of United States money to 
the extent of our paying 50 percent of 
the cost of the present emergency effort, 
or that he is likewise violating the law by 
paying 60 percent of the cost of the 
point 4 program? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am very 
glad to be able to answer emphatically 
“No” to those questions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Why does the Sena- 
tor object, then, to the reference to 
existing law and the continuance of 
existing law, in the language of the 
pending amendment as modified? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. If I may 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Florida to the language about which we 
are speaking it is this: 

_ Within the provisions of applicable law. 


` Of course, no one could object to say- 
ing that, but it is unnecessary to say it. 
The amendment proceeds, however, to 
refer to “established policies.” Iam not 
willing that the policies which exist now, 
if we can find them, should govern and 
limit the President for all time in this 
matter. That is the heart of my. objec- 
tion to this language. 

- Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator under- 
stands, of course, that the word “should” 
is used, instead of any mandatory word. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Will the 
Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has two 
colloquies going on at once. I hope he 
will confine himself to that colloquy 
which will go into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am sure 
the colloquy in which the Senator is en- 
deavoring to engage is the one which will 
interest the Senate and the historian. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The question I ad- 
dressed to the Senator was this: Does he 
feel that the contribution of 60 percent 
United States money to the cost of the 
point.4 program is without the benefit 
of law, or that it is done in violation of 
law? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
know precisely the answer to that ques- 
tion. If the Senator has any informa- 
tion on the subject, I shall be glad to 
discuss it. I do not see its applicability 
here. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The present modified 
amendment would provide, would it not, 
that the cost of the program could be 
met either under the provisions of exist- 
ing law or existing policies? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It says 
“applicable law and established policies.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
take the position that the earlier wording 
would have changed existing law and 
applicable policies? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. As the ear- 
lier wording provided, it would have al- 
lowed the President to continue -to fur- 
nish, on such terms and conditions as he 
might find appropriate, facilities and 
military assistance to the United Nations 
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Emergency Forces in the Middle East. IL 
believe the matter should be left in that 
position and that we should not be ham- 
pered by conditions which, at the best, 
are difficult to determine, and perhaps 
some which will be determined to be 
very limiting, to our detriment. 

Mr: HOLLAND. I invite the distin- 
guished Senator’s attention to the fact 
that there would be no change in law 
under the amendment, and that, to the 
contrary, the mere recital that existing 
law is continued is completely redun- 
dant. We all know that. That is a fact. 
We know that under existing law the 
President has been contributing more 
than one-third upon any occasion when 
he thought it was wise, and that he may 
continue to do so, because existing law 
is continued. 

It seems to me (I say with a smile) 
that the distinguished Senator is strain- 
ing to find some reason to oppose the 
amendment, rather than recognizing the 
fact that the modified amendment sim- 
ply makes no alteration in existing law, 
under which the President has found it. 
entirely possible to meet these emergen- 
cies as they have arisen, and under which 
he would continue to find it possible, if 
we make no change. , 

Mr. CASE of New Jertey. I am not 
straining. I have made my position very 
clear. I should like to see this amend-. 
ment in its original form. If it were 
in its original form, I should support it 
enthusiastically. But because the Sen- 
ator continues to ignore the part of the 
amendment dealing with established 
policy, and talks constantly about appli- 
cable law, leads me to be deeply con- 
cerned by the possible restricting effect 
of the amendment in its present form. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

- Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the issue resolves 
itself into understanding the diference 
between existing policy and established 
policy. We have several different exist- 
ing policies for supporting ventures of 
the United Nations. We have so many 
of them that it may be said we have no 
established policy for supporting those 
ventures. Nevertheless, the amendment 
on which we are asked to vote authorizes 
the President to give military aid in ac- 
cordance with established policy. We 
are supporting United Nations ventures 
all the way from 30 percent up to 60 per- 
cent and, in the case of Korea, up to 90 
percent. How can we say we have an 
established policy, when we have so many 
different versions of the existing policy? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today, when I first raised the point 
that is now being discussed, I did not 
think it would cause such a furor. Evi- 
dently quite a number of my colleagues 
have gone off on a tangent, so to speak. 
There is no greater supporter of the 
United Nations than the United States. 
I am sure all of us believe in the United 
Nations. We have evidenced that fact 
by the support—moral, financial, and 
other—that we have so generously given 
to it in the past.: What I objected to 
in the amendment, and what I am sure 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia has objected to primarily, is that it 
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would give the President blanket author- 
ity to contribute what he pleases in sup- 
port of the United Nations Emergency 
Force; it would frustrate and vitiate the 
Congressional policy of keeping our con- 
tributions to the U. N. within 3314 per- 
cent of its total budget. 

As was pointed out on several occa- 
sions, over the past 7 or 8 years the 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations have worked hard and ardently to 
reduce United States contributions to the 
United Nations percentagewise—that is, 
to bring our contributions down to one- 
third of the total, thus stimulating 
greater contributions on the part of other 
U. N. members. 

I grant, in order to get the United 
Nations started, it was necessary for our 
country to make large contributions at 
first. We started out in some cases by 
contributing as much as 75 percent, in 
others 60 percent; but gradually those 
amounts have been reduced. 

Iam glad to note that in the last 3 or 4 
years the Committee on Appropriations 
has insisted that the amount of the con- 
tribution not exceed a maximum of 3344 
percent, in most cases. 

In so doing, we have not reduced the 
dollar amount of our support to the 
United Nations. On the contrary, our 
dollar contributions have been increas- 
ing. All we have been doing is to insist 
upon a firm policy that each U. N. mem- 
ber contribute to that organization’s sup- 
port in accordance with its capabilities. 
Instead of weakening the U. N., this pol- 
icy has benefited it, for it has made 
more nations actual partners in this 
great organization for peace. 

Today, however, we are being asked 
to abandon this policy. Not only would 
the 3344 percent policy be abandoned, 
it would be cast aside in favor of an 
unknown policy. Who knows what per- 
centage our planners might decide to 
contribute—who knows what other na- 
tions would contribute? 

What I am pleading for now is not 
complicated. I say that, if it is neces- 
sary for us to contribute more than 3344 
percent, we be asked to do so through the 
regular channel, and that those who be- 
lieve we ought to contribute more, make 
a case to that effect. 

If the amendment is adopted, it will 
open wide the door—it will permit the 
President, if he sees fit, to pay practical- 
ly the entire expense of maintaining the 
emergency force in the Middle East, for 
an indefinite period. 

As I pointed out heretofore—not that 
I wish to repeat the argument—I believe 
we have been too easy with our foreign 
expenditures in the past. We have made 
contributions in Southeast Asia, in For- 
mosa, in Korea, and in Western Europe 
far beyond that which was originally ex- 
pected of us. That is particularly true 
with respect to the Marshall plan. We 
reached the goals of the Marshall plan 
after 3 or 4 years. Notwithstanding that 
fact, we have been asked to contribute 
more and more and more. 

Mr. President, we bring these situa- 
tions upon ourselves. We do not wait 
until we are asked to do certain things; 
we do not wait for a need to develop. In- 
stead, we Magnanimously volunteer our 
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money. Consequently, it becomes diffi- 
cult for us to reduce our contributions. 
Our allies, and others, state: “You have 
been able to do this in the past, why 
cannot you do it in the future?” They 
declare that their resources are too lim- 
ited to increase their contributions. 

I say, Mr. President, that our resources 
are too limited for us to volunteer scarce 
tax dollars without first ascertaining 
that there is a need for those dollars; I 
say that it is foolish for us to abandon, 
in one fell swoop—in a moment of 
exuberance, so to speak—a policy which 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
had to fight a hard battle each year to 
formulate and maintain. 

I say that we should at least be asked 
by the U. N. to increase our contribu- 
tions before we volunteer to do so; we 
should at least be shown that other 
members cannot afford more in the way 
of financial support before we undertake 
the burden of supporting practically all 
of the U. N. activities in the Middle East. 

Just as sure as I am addressing the 
Senate at this moment, if the amend- 
ment is agreed to, it will mean that good 
old Uncle Sam will be called upon to pay 
practically every dime for maintaining 
the emergency force in the Middle East. 
I think this would be wrong. I think it 
would be unjust. I think it would be 
dangerous. I am therefore opposed to it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], as modified, to 
the commitiee amendment as amended. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not hear the Senator from 
Montana. The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
to the committee amendment, as amend- 
ed. ~ 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea”; 
if I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] are absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 43, as follows: 


names: 

Aiken Frear Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hennings Neuberger 
Bible Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Blakley Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Scott 

Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long Symington 
Curtis Magnuson Talmadge 
Dirksen Malone Thurmond 
Douglas Mansfield Thye 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa ` Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Pa, Wile 
Ellender McCarthy Williams 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Flanders McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 


rum is present. 


YEAS—48 
Anderson Hennings McNamara 
Bible Hill Monroney 
Blakley Holland Morse 
Byrd Humphrey Murray 
Carroll Jackson Neuberger 
Case, S: Dak. Javits O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Church Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Clark Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kennedy Scott 
Eastland Kerr Smathers 
Ervin Lausche Sparkman 
Frear Long Stennis 
Gore Magnuson Symington 
Green Mansfield Talmadge 
Hayden McClellan Thurmond 

NAYS—43 
Aiken Dirksen Payne 
Allott Dworshak Potter 
Barrett Fianders Purtell 
Beall Goldwater Revercomb 
Bennett Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bricker Hruska Schoeppel 
Bridges Jenner Smith, Maine 
Bush Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Butler Kuchel Thye 
Capehart Malone Watkins 
Carlson Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Case, N. J. Martin, Pa. Williams 
Cooper McCarthy Young 
Cotton Morton 
Curtis Mundt 

NOT VOTING—5 

Ellender Ives Neely 
Fulbright Langer 


So Mr. MANSFIELD’s amendment, as 
modified, to the committee amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Texas to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to further amend- 
ment. 


1957 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4249) making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Can- 
NON Mr. Kirwan, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. LAN- 
HAM, Mr. TABER, Mr. JENSEN, and Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


GREETINGS OF THE SENATE TO 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF 
GHANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to me, so that I may submit 
a very important resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I submit, and send to the desk, 
a resolution for the immediate con- 
sideration of which I shall request unan- 
imous consent. The resolution would 
extend the most cordial greetings of the 
Senate to the Legislative Assembly of 
Ghana, on the occasion of the inde- 
pendence of Ghana. 

This newest of the world’s sovereign 
independent states will achieve its inde- 
pendence tomorrow, Wednesday, March 
6. As an indication of the importance 
which the Government of the United 
States attaches to this event, the Vice 
President has gone to Ghana, to take 
part personally in the ceremonies. 

Mr. President, I am confident that I 
express the sentiments of the American 
people generally when I say that the 
achievement of independence by Ghana 
has the enthusiastic approval of all of 
us. It is a fine demonstration of the 
orderly evolution of institutions of self- 
government among formerly colonial 
peoples. ‘This is a process which has al- 
ways had warm support and encourage- 
ment in the United States. 

The people of Ghana deserve our 
heartiest congratulations upon this oc- 
casion. Our sincere congratulations also 
go to the United Kingdom, which, as the 
former governing power, has made this 
happy transition possible. 

Mr. President, I have consulted with 
the Department of State, which supports 
the resolution, and with the majority 
and minority leaders, as well as with the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 111) was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas it is the policy of the Government 
of the United States to encourage the orderly 
evolution of peoples throughout the world 
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toward seif-government or independence; 
and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
support the concept that other peoples 
should have an opportunity freely to choose 
their own national destiny under circum- 
stances which will enable them to assume and 
maintain an equal station among the free 
nations of the world; and 

Whereas Ghana is achieving independence 
on March 6, 1957: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States extend its most cordial greetings to 
the Legislative Assembly of Ghana on the 
occasion of the independence of Ghana, ex- 
press the earnest hope that the Assembly and 
the people of Ghana will enjoy continuing 
success in the development of a sovereign 
democratic state, and reaffirm the friendship 
of the people of the United States for the 
people of Ghana, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NusoN in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—al- 
though I shall not object—let me say 
that I understand the Senator from New 
Jersey is requesting unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution to which he has referred; and 
I further understand that it is unlikely 
that there will be any further discussion 
of the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
think not. I think that on this memo- 
rable occasion all of us wish to have the 
Senate send its greetings to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Ghana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the true bipartisan spirit which 
I hope always prevails, and which I like 
to see on the other side of the aisle, I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although I 
shall not object—I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement which I have pre- 
pared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

On March 6 an event of supreme impor- 
tance for the future of Africa and the 
achievement of self-government everywhere 
will take place in the Gold Coast. On that 
date, this British colony will become an in- 
dependent self-governing, member of the 
British Commonwealth and will change its 
name to Ghana. This is an achievement in 
statesmanship of the highest order, and the 
people of the Gold Coast and of Britain are 
due an equal share of commendation. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
William Clark, a correspondent of the 
London Observer, is writing a series of 
articles entitled “Birth of a Nation,” 
which are appearing in advance of this 
important event in West Africa. I ask 
unanimous consent that the first three 
of these articles, which have appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on February 24, 25, and 27, be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 24, 1957] 


In TINY GHANA AFRICA SEES A GIANT 
(By William Clark) 

Accra.—When Vice President NIXON ar- 
rives here next month he will receive one of 
the most vociferous welcomes of his career, 
for the decision of the American Govern- 
ment to send so eminent a representative to 
the Gold Coast’s independence celebrations 
is regarded here as the culminating proof 
that the world fully recognizes the crucial 
importance of the new state. 

No one in the Gold Coast doubts that the 
emergence of an independent state (even 
with a population of only 444 million and 
an economy precariously balanced on the 
price of cocoa in the New York market) is 
the most important event of 1957; yet out- 
side Africa—in London and Paris, for 
instance—there was some surprise that the 
Vice President of the United States should 
journey halfway across the world for such 
an occasion. 

After traveling throughout the Gold Coast 
and other parts of Africa, I have no doubt 
that Vice President Nixon has been well 
advised. The future of this little British 
colony is of great importance to the Amer- 
ican people. 

AFRICA EMERGENT 

All over the continent, from Capetown to 
Casablanca, Africans are watching the trans- 
formation of the Gold Coast colony into the 
independent state of Ghana—believing that 
it is pioneering a path that inevitably other 
African states soon will follow. 

Ghana is regarded not just as a new state 
but as the beginning of a new continent. 
The very name of Ghana, which has been 
chosen with care and controversy, is in- 
tended to remind Africans of the great, 
purely Negro empire which flourished in the 
early Middle Ages and controlled a vast area 
of West Africa. The modern Ghana sees its 
future as, at least, the leader of an African 
bloc in the United Nations and in world 
affairs. 

GHANA A PROTOTYPE 


This is a remarkably bold enterprise for so 
small a state just starting out on self-govern- 
ment, but there are several factors which 
make success at least possible. The first is 
the enormous good will that exists toward 
Ghana in most parts of black Africa, where 
it is usually regarded as the first African 
state to achieve independence. 

This is in no sense technically true, but 
the northeastern states, such as Egypt and 
Libya, are regarded as more Arab than Af- 
rican, and the older, independent African 
states such as Ethiopia and Liberia do not 
have much appeal to modern, progressive Af- 
ricans, who tend to think of the one as a 
survival of feudalism and the other as being 
an American colony in economic if not in 
political terms. 

Ghana, on the other hand, is looked to 
as the new African experiment in statehood, 
fully independent, purely African. The 
Bantu in the Union of South Africa, and the 
Kikuyu in Kenya, feels that the Ghanean 
is his blood brother who has managed to 
be the first to reach the goal of ending white 
domination. 

It is, of course, an important part of its 
appeal to Africa that the Gold Coast has 
been colonial territory, ruled from London 
by the white man. The final end of that 
colonial relationship, which will take place 
in peace and good will on March 6—113 years 
to the day after British rule was estab- 
lished—will be regarded by mililons of Af- 
ricans as symbolic of the coming end of all 
colonial rule. 
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ARDENT ANTI-COLONIALIST 


No one feels more certain of Ghana’s role 
as the leader of black Africa than Kwame 
Nkrumah, the new state’s first prime min- 
ister. When I called on him in his small, 
rather dark, cool office paneled with Gold 
Coast woods, he was working out the list 
of personal invitations he would send to 
persons not holding official positions whom 
he wished to attend the great independence 
celebrations. His list included his old Eng- 
lish tutor from Achimota College in Accra, 
but it also included the leaders of nationalist 
movements in other British and French col- 
onies—leaders who are almost proscribed by 
the governments of those territories. 

Nkrumah, a small, intensely lively man 
with an unusually high forehead and the 
usual infectious West African grin, is quite 
aware of the fact that such invitations will 
cause embarrassment to governments with 
which he has the friendliest of relations, but 
his anti-colonialism is a burning emotion 
and not just a political slogan through which 
he came to power. 

It is easy to mistake this, for Nkrumah 
has not had to fight Britain for his country’s 
independence, and he retains the greatest 
confidence in the last British colonial gov- 
ernor, Sir Charles Arden-Clark. But the 
end of colonial rule in Africa, and as speed- 
ily as possible, remains his goal. Recently, 
on a state visit to Liberia, he publicly ex- 
pressed his views on the future of Africa. 
They included a federation of the states in 
West Africa and, ultimately, a wider group- 
ing of all African states. 

It is likely that very soon after independ- 
ence Nkrumah will hold a conference of all 
independent African powers both to try to 
establish his position as a potential leader 
and to plan for the liquidation of colonial- 
ism. Kwame Khrumah is as determined as 
Jefferson ever was that the state which he 


has created out of a British colony shall 


become the leader of a new world from which 
imperialism is excluded. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 25, 1957] 


FREEDOM GIVES GHANA VOICE IN WORLD 
ISSUES 


(By William Clark) 


Accra—When the Gold Coast becomes 
Ghana on March 6, after 113 years of Brit- 
ish colonial rule, it will remain part of the 
British Commonwealth, the first black Afri- 
can dominion. At the elaborate ceremonies 
planned to celebrate Ghana’s Independence 
Day, the central figure will be the Duchess 
of Kent, who will represent that link with 
the Crown which is a basic element of the 
Commonwealth mystery. 

Ghana will have other, more tangible links 
with Britain. For instance, many of the 
senior British civil servants will remain at 
their posts for some years at least. But 
independence will mean that Ghana has to 
look around in the world for friends and 
allies for the first time conducting her own 
foreign policy. 

It seems clear that the immediate policy 
will be to rally other West African nations 
in the cause of anticolonialism. That will 
not bring Ghana into notable disagreement 
with Britain, as the other British colonies in 
the area are well on the way to independence, 
Indeed, Nigeria is likely to prove an imme- 
diate rival for the honors of leading West 
Africa when it attains independence some- 
time in the very near future. 


SURROUNDED BY FRANCE 


- But the Gold Coast is a British island in a 
French colonial sea. All of its frontiers are 
with French colonies. Conflict of some sort 
seems almost inevitable, as Ghana certainly 
will sympathize with movements for inde- 
pendence among French Africans. 

‘However, Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime 
Minister, who will also be Foreign Minister 
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at first, has no intention of using force in 
local quarrels. Like the leaders of other 
small States, he recognizes his best forum 
will be the United Nations. 

In the United Nations, Ghana will find a 
natural ally in her fellow Commonwealth 
member, India, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that Ghana’s foreign policy will bear 
many resemblances to India’s. It will be 
anticolonialist and neutralist yet there will 
be differences of accent, if only because 
Nkrumah is quite determined to be leader 
of the Afro part of the Afro-Asian bloc, 

That may well involve him in an in- 
tense rivalry with Colonel Nasser, and already 
it is being suggested here that Egypt should 
confine itself to leading the Arabs, and In- 
dia to leading Asia, so as to leave Africa to 
the new African power. 


WOOED BY BIG POWERS 


Because it is potentially the leader of 
black -Africa, Ghana is being wooed by all 
the great powers, including Russia, but it 
seems unlikely at first that Nkrumah will be 
anything more than coldly neutral to the So- 
viet Union. Though Nkrumah, in common 
with most African nationalists, has flirted 
with communism, both he and his people 
have too much respect for human liberty to 
admire a totalitarian system. 

It is interesting to read in the Accra pa- 
pers regular lists of African contributors to 
the Gold Coast Hungarian Relief Fund. Be- 
cause of its own recent history, the Goid 
Coast saw more clearly than most nations 
that Russian tanks in Budapest were simply 
the instruments of old fashioned imperial- 
ism overwhelming a demand for self-govern- 
ment. 

Until the announcement that Vice Presi- 
dent RICHARD NIxon would attend the 
Ghana Declaration of Independence, the 
United States had not done much to win the 
Gold Coast’s attention or affection. Clearly, 
it is now going to adopt a more active policy, 
and it will be sowing in fertile ground. 

Nkrumah himself spent 10 years as a stu- 
dent and teacher in the United States at 
Lincoln University, and he has retained 
friendly feelings toward the country in spite 
of some experiences of color prejudice. 

In particular, as he was there during World 
War II and was able to see the fantastic rate 
of American industrial expansion, Nkrumah 
regards the United States as a source of tech- 
nical and possibly of fiancial aid in the colos- 
sal task of modernizing and developing his 
own country. 


DAM FUNDS NEEDED 


Ultimately, it is on this aspect of affairs 
that Ghana will concentrate in making 
friends in the big world. The new, small 
country will not be interested (this is al- 
ready quite clear) in military alliances or 
military aid. Ghana’s strength, prestige, and 
influence will depend not on its battalions, 
but on its ability to become a stable, pros- 
perous modern state, and that means to all 
excolonial peoples the ability to industrialize 
and diversify their economy. 

For Ghana, this whole prospect is summed 
up in the ambitious scheme, which has been 
on the drawing board for 5 years now, for a 
Volta River dam which would provide hydro- 
electric power, irrigation, and a vast new 
aluminum industry to use the native bauxite 
resources. 

The capital cost is far beyond the means 
of Ghana, and in recent months there have 
been indications that Britain’s strained 
economy can hardly cope with another such 
demand. If that is so, then Nkrumah, like 
Nasser, will be open to bids from any power 
which is prepared to help in building his 
dam. 

Certainly he will look first to America and 
the West (there have already been overtures 
to the International Bank), but if the re- 
sponse is unfavorable, an offer of Russian aid 
could not be refused. 2 i 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 27, 1957] 


AFRICANS FACING a RUGGED TASK 
(By William Clark) 


Accra.—The hopes and fears of millions of 
Africans, black and white, are centered on 
the Gold Coast as it attains full self-govern- 
ment and becomes Ghana on March 6. Can 
Africans after a century of colonial rule take 
over their own country and run it without 
disaster, or even with credit? 

On the answer to that question a great 
deal of the future of the whole continent 
depends. 

Yet, in fact, the changeover of power next 
month will be more symbolic than real. The 
Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clark, who has 
been divesting himself of power for some 
years, will become a constitutional governor 
general; the Prime Minister Kwame Nkru- 
mah will remain head of the Government, 
the assembly elected last summer will re- 
main unchanged. 

The government under Nkrumah has had 
some years of practice in the art of govern- 
ing, but the opposition has not had the same 
advantages and has often seemed during re- 
cent months to be in danger of breaking up 
the country. Indeed the first task of the new 
state of Ghana is to become a nation, and to 
create a sense of natural unity among its 
peoples and parties. 

Sometimes nations have found a substitute 
for a long national history in-a short, sharp 
struggle for power with an oppressor; but be- 
cause Nkrumah has been given independence 
by Britain without a real struggle he is de- 
prived of this foundation for national unity. 

As a result, the parliamentary opposition 
which has grown up in the past few years op- 
poses not merely Nkrumah’s government, but 
the existence of a central government at 
Accra altogether. 

This opposition, the National Liberation 
Movement (NLM), is essentially a regional: 
party based on the Province of Ashanti, 
which is the richest and militarily most 
effective part of the country. 

The party doctrine is one of extreme states 
rights, demanding that Ashanti, the fairly 
primitive northern territories and the British 
half of Togoland, should only be associated 
in a loose federation with the coastal strip 
which was the original colony and is still 
known as the colony. 

Even a few weeks ago when I was in 
Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti, responsible 
leaders told me that they would rather start 
a civil war than live under the control of 
the coasters. 

For the time being their fears have been 
set at rest by a visit from the British Colonial 
Secretary, Lennox Boyd, who has produced a 
face-saving constitution which limits the 
powers of the central government in fact, 
without appearing to alter the terms pro- 
posed by Nkrumah’s Cabinet. 

Another difficulty is that Nkrumah’s cen- 
tral government wishes to be extremely active 
in reshaping the country. The Convention 
People’s Party is not unlike Nehru’s Indian 
Congress Party in political coloration; it is 
Socialist in theory. 

And, in practice, it wishes to use all the 
powers of government to press ahead with 
the modernization and industrialization of 
the country. 

The process will not be easy in Ghana, for 
the economy is based to an alarming extent 
on the one cash crop of cocoa, and for some 
time now the world price has been steadily 
falling. Ghana will certainly be short of 
capital for development, and in spite of her 
advanced educational system, she will be 
short of the educated personnel who are such 
an essential part of the modern state. 

However, there can be no doubt that the 
CPP government will make every effort to 
bring Ghana into the main stream of mod- 
ern economic development, | 
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The NLM party will, in effect, oppose this 
program. It is essentially a conservative, 
states right party, anxious to preserve the 
rights of the chiefs and the other peculiar 
institutions of their regions. 

The future of the Gold Coast under its new 
name of Ghana seems to depend on two 
things: the price of cocoa and the statesman- 
ship of Kwame Nkrumah. 

If the price of cocoa continues to slide, 
Ghana will face an acute economic crisis 
which could damage any government. But if 
that danger is avoided the problem still re- 
mains of building a nation out of colony 
composed of disunited tribes. 

Here a great deal depends on Nkrumah. All 
the party pressures on him are to reward the 
faithful members of the CPP, which, is, after 
all, a nationwide party, and to ignore the pro- 
tests of the regional opposition, which does 
not have sufficient support to form a govern- 
ment. If Nkrumah yields to that pressure 
the slender bonds uniting the country will 
be sorely strained. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a statement which I send to the 
desk. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 


Tomorrow, March 6, marks the signal vic- 
tory of the free world against Communist 
imperialism, for it is on that day that the 
new African state of Ghana achieves its full 
independence and joins the British Common- 
wealth of Nations as a co-equal member 
alongside Canada, Australia, and India. 
Ghana is the first former colony south of 
the Sahara to achieve independence. Its 
American-educated Prime Minister, Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, has forthrightly stated 
that Ghana will not be neutralist but will 
stand. beside the rest of the free world in 
the struggle against communism. Thus, 
while the Soviet Union has just been guilty 
of the brutal repression of Hungary’s people 
and is forging even tighter bonds to enslave 
the brave people of Hungary, the West is 
welcoming into the roll of the free nations 
a former colony, now self-governing and 
rightfully proud of its own free institutions. 
This is a decisive contrast to the example of 
Soviet imperialism which all the peoples of 
the world, without regard to race, color, or 
creed, will note clearly and unmistakably. 
It shows that people who know what free- 
dom means will not be taken in by the 
pious frauds of the Kremlin with regard 
to relations among people of all races. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 111) was agreed 
to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
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nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer another amendment. I 
hope it will be possible for the Senate to 
act on it in not more than 5 minutes— 
as I had hoped would be the case regard- 
ing my other amendment. This amend- 
ment is identified as ‘‘2-21-57-B.” 

Mr. President, I offer this amendment 
to the committee amendment, as amend- 
ed; and I ask that my amendment to 
the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana to the committee amendment, as 
amended, will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, as amended, it is proposed 
to insert, on page 6, after line 6, a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. The President shall as part of the 
fiscal year 1958 mutual security program, 
if he deems it desirable, recommend to the 
Congress for its consideration programs of 
specific nature, amount, and duration, which 
in his judgment will facilitate a settlement 
of the Suez dispute and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and otherwise promote stability in 
the Middle East and the peaceful progress 
of the nations of that region. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If it will be 
agreeable to the Senator from Montana, 
I wish to study his amendment to the 
committee amendment. I hope he will 
consent to withdraw his amendment for 
the moment, until consideration can be 
given to other amendments which will 
be called up. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Montana to 
the committee amendment be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask a question; and I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, because I think the question should 
be answered by him, for the considera- 
tion of those of us who will study his 
amendment further. 

His amendment to the committtee 
amendment reads as follows: 

The President shall as part of the fiscal 
year 1958 mutual-security program, if he 
deems it desirable, recommend to the Con- 
gress for its consideration programs of spe- 
cific nature, amount and duration— 


And so forth. 

Does the reference to the “fiscal year 
1958 mutual-security program” mean 
only the economic programs, money pro- 
grams, which of course are primarily the 
programs of the mutual-security pro- 
gram? If that is the meaning, does the 
Senator from Montana think there is a 
danger that such an amendment might 
at least weaken another approach which 
some of us believe should be over and 
above the economic approach, namely, a 
program in which the influence of the 
Office of the President is used to try to 
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get Israel and the Arah States to resort 
to judicial processes and to arbitration 
and mediation through existing ma- 
chinery of the United Nations, for the 
settlement of some of these disputes? 

If the Senator from Montana has no 
objection to the latter approach, would 
he be willing later to add to his amend- 
ment language which would make it 
clear that the Congress itself would wel- 
come consideration on the part of the 
President of recommending the so- 
called judicial approach, as well as the 
money approach, to this matter? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say that 
one of the reasons why the amendment 
is being withdrawn at this time is to give 
some other amendments a chance to be 
considered. If the arrangement works 
out satisfactorily, we may not have to 
submit this amendment again; if not, 
we may have to submit it again, in an 
effort to get into the joint resolution 
some acceptance of the realities, as em- 
bodied in the Israeli, Arab, and Suez 
questions. 

Mr. MORSE. That is perfectly satis- 
factory to me. However, I wish to say 
that I do not think our approach to this 
matter should be entirely a so-called 
economic approach or a money approach. 
If we are going to amend the joint reso- 
lution, I think we should include in it 
some language which at least would put 
our stamp of approval upon a judicial 
approach, as well as on a money or 
economic approach. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I certainly share that view. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Montana to the 
committee amendment, as amended, is 
withdrawn. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, is cpen to further amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a statement which will take ap- 
proximately 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. Ií yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, a very pertinent news re- 
lease appeared in the Washington Daily 
News yesterday, which I should like to 
insert in the Recor at this time. With 
this body now far along in its consid- 
eration of the President’s Middle East 
resolution—including, as it does, a 
bounty of $200 million for this mythical 
doctrine—it is interesting to note that 
the same peoples we are going to aid and 
succor have transferred recently to the 
sanctuary of Swiss banks $117 million. 
Can it be, as Lenin so ominously decreed, 
that our Nation is to be led to spend and 
spend until finally we are so bankrupt 
that communism can easily take over? 
Are we in the Senate of the United States 
to be duped by a continual stream of 
programs and doctrines which may in 
a small way assist in the fight against 
communism elsewhere, but at the same 
time very definitely weaken our own 
economic strength and thus let our de- 
fenses down a little more for the Com- 
munist preachings to make further in- 
roads in this country? Can it be we are 
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helping people who refuse to help them- 
selves? I, for one, will continue to look 
beyond the high-sounding phrases of our 
present foreign policy dreamers and try 
to interpret their flights of fancy into 
the reality of American living. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 
4, 1957] 
Swiss GET ARAB AND JEWISH FUNDS 

BERN, SWITZERLAND, March 4.—Israeli and 
Arab-owned capital totaling nearly $117 
million has been transferred to Switzerland 
since the outbreak of the Suez crisis, a Swiss 
bank official said today. 

He said “considerable sums” were trans- 
ferred from accounts in the United States 
because of fear they would be frozen “should 
sanctions of any kind be applied to solve 
the Middle East crisis.” 


HUNGARY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield to the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the past few months, since the 
tragic suppression of the Hungarian rev- 
olution in November, many of us have 
giver. much troubled thought to what our 
Government might have done that it did 
not do. I think there is general agree- 
ment that, even in so noble a cause, the 
United States Government correctly de- 
cided it was not prepared to intervene 
militarily in Hungary at the risk of 
touching off a worldwide nuclear war. 

There has been a tendency among 
some commentators to feel that since 
that alternative was foreclosed, no ac- 
tive or constructive policy was possible. 
As a member of the American delega- 
tion to the United Nations, I know full 
well what a delicate and complicated 
situation faced us that first week in No- 
vember last year. The unfortunate and 
simultaneous crisis in the Middle East 
confused the situation at a particularly 
serious time. 

Nevertheless, if only through the bene- 
fit of hindsight, it is becoming clear 
that certain active, constructive policies 
might have been pursued by the United 
States Government during the week 
when Hungary was free. Some of these 
alternative policies are discussed in an 
editorial which appears in the current 
issue of Life magazine. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this editorial be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ir THERE’s A NEw HUNGARY 


As if to write finis to the tragic saga of 
Hungary, its Communist jailers have been 
laying fresh mines and barbed wire along the 
border, the guard towers are again bristling 
with machineguns, and patrol boats with 
searchlights hunt the canals. As the new 
prison door clangs shut, an inquest is in 
order. One question dominates all others: 
could we have done more than we did to help 
free Hungary? The answer is: yes. 

President Eisenhower decided against any 
direct military intervention, for the doubt- 
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less valid reason that it could have un- 
leashed a nuclear war. Because of this a 
school of thinking, led by the University 
of Chicago’s Prof. Hans. Morgenthau, is now 
arguing that a revolution has taken place in 
United States foreign policy, that all plans 
for liberation have been abandoned and that 
we have instead reached a sort of tacit 
spheres of influence understanding with the 
Soviet Union. Such a policy, the reasoning 
goes, accepts the kind of semifreedom visible 
in Poland as the best that can be hoped for. 
To our mind such arguments misread the 
real lessons of the Hungarian tragedy. 

The biggest lesson is not that a liberation 
policy has become obsolete but that the 
United States did not have such a policy 
ready—and consequently was unprepared to 
take any decisive action (short of military) 
during the brief period when it might have 
done some good. Time was the crucial factor 
in the Hungarian crisis. Had the U. N., with 
United States leadership, been able to act 
swiftly in the 5 days when Hungary was free, 
it might well have been able to forestall the 
subsequent Soviet invasion. 

Some of the things that could have been 
done to help Hungary were outlined in the 
New Leader recently by Franklin A. Lindsay, 
former Chief of the United States Military 
Mission to Yugoslavia. He starts with No- 
vember 2, the day Premier Imre Nagy pro- 
claimed Hungary’s neutrality, demanded 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, and cabled Sec- 
retary General Dag Hammarskjold asking for 
U.N. protection. Lindsay’s “what might have 
been” follows. 

United States Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
could have immediately asked for an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly. 

The Assembly could have swiftly created 
a Hungarian observation commission. 

An advanced commission composed of 
U. N. member Ambassadors in Vienna could 
have flown to Budapest by helicopter and 
been observing a full day before the massive 
November 4 Soviet intervention. 

Anna Kethly, Nagy’s authorized repre- 
sentative, could have been installed as Hun- 
gary’s accredited U. N. spokesman. 

Nobody can say whether, had all this been 
done, the Soviets would have dared to 
slaughter Hungary, anyway, right under the 
eyes of the U. N. observers. But had they 
done so the U. N. could have continued to 
recognize Miss Kethly as the true represent- 
ative of Hungary and denied credentials to 
the puppet Kadar regime. In addition to all 
this, the U. N. Assembly could have issued 
a sort of habeas corpus summons demand- 
ing that Russia produce the kidnaped Imre 
Nagy as the legitimate head of Hungary’s 
Government. 

What actually happened was this: 

At 6 p. m. on November 3, Ambassador 
Lodge insisted on postponing action on Hun- 
gary for 48 hours to allow Soviet-Hungarian 
negotiations to proceed. Yet it was already 
known that thousands of Soviet troops were 
pouring into Hungary. At midnight, when 
the Australian delegate interrupted the dis- 
cussion of Suez to demand attention to the 
renewed Soviet attack on Budapest, going 
on at that very moment, Lodge was not pre- 
pared to do anything. 

Even 4 days later, for lack of a coherent 
plan of action, the Kadar delegates were 
seated. Miss Kethly, the only member of the 
legitimate Nagy government still free, was 
not even permitted to address the Assembly. 
At a time when the numerous Ambassadors 
already in Budapest could have been made 
U. N. observers, weeks were frittered away 
in vain attempts to get in. 

The whole record is a sorry one, for the 
United States and the U.N. alike. The most 
terrible fact, of course, is that the needless 
Suez invasion happening at the same time 
not only delayed action on Hungary but 
emboldened the Russians to intervene. 
That is why President Eisenhower is right 
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in insisting that every vestige of this aggres- 
sion be erased. Only by so doing can the 
free world regain the moral right and 
strength to act effectively in any new satel- 
lite revolt, which could occur at any hour. 

Fortunately Britain and France, by cor- 
rectly yielding to the U. N.’s demands for 
withdrawal, have gone a long way toward 
restoring the Western moral unity that will 
be necessary. The President must also be 
prepared to act and lead, and his U. N. Am- 
bassador must not again be found without 
guidance or instructions. Certain prepara- 
tions could be made right now to anticipate 
the next such crisis. A permanent U. N. ob- 
servation force could be set up under the 
direct control of the Secretary General, 
equipped with its own transport aircraft and 
communications system. 

The U. N. now faces one of its most crucial 
showdowns on the defiance by Israel, an 
issue which the President says involves the 
future of the U. N. itself. But that future 
can be genuinely secured only if the lessons 
of the past are notignored. Gaining Israel’s 
compliance with the U. N.’s orders will, in- 
deed, enhance the U. N.’s moral force. But 
that force will quickly evaporate if ever 
again the U. N. proves helpless to protect 
men who have clawed their way to freedom 
with their bare hands. 


NOMINATION OF CHARLES E. WHIT- 
TAKER TO BE ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the President of the United 
States for the qualification of experience, 
both judicial and in the active practice 
of law, which underscored his nomina- 
tion of Judge Whittaker to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

This nomination is consistent with the 
spirit of my resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 68, to establish the qualification of 
prior judicial experience for at least half 
the number to be appointed Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 

As I stated in submitting the resolu- 
tion, if prior judicial experience had been 
controlling in the appointment of law- 
yers to this high office in past years, the 
purpose of the resolution would have 
been limited to awakening the Senate 
to its long-neglected duty to advise with 
the President on such nominations. 

Even though the present nomination 

is consistent with the spirit and purpose 
of the resolution, this duty of the Senate 
still remains unfulfilled. 
-~ Now that there is no pending nomina- 
tion, and therefore no question of per- 
sonalities, the atmosphere should be 
more favorable for early consideration 
and passage of Senate Resolution 68 on 
its merits and in fulfillment of our con- 
stitutional obligations. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STABIL- 
ITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Mid- 
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dle East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independence. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, my support 
for the Middle East resolution has been 
well known since January. The recent 
events in the Middle East have confirmed 
my earlier thoughts on this vitally im- 
portant subject. 

I have heard no arguments against 
the proposition that the United States 
should declare its policy in relation to 
the nations of the Middle East. There is 
substantial agreement that, as the lead- 
ing force in the free world, the United 
States should spell out its feelings and 
policy in clear and concise terms. 

To do otherwise would be to extend an 
open invitation to Russia to pursue her 
plans for further domination of that 
area. Certainly, President Eisenhower 
had this in mind when he addressed a 
joint session of the Congress in January 
and spelled out his request for authority 
to use troops if necessary and to extend 
economic assistance to those nations 
which requested it. 

I have studied this matter carefully 
and attended the hearings held by the 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees. I have listened 
with interest to the arguments presented 
on this resolution both for and against 
the resolution. 

During the interval of time from Jan- 
uary to the present, the Middle East doc- 
trine has shared the thoughts of the 
world with the: dispute concerning Is- 
rael’s withdrawal of troops from the 
Gaza Strip and the Guif of Aqaba. 

That refusal by Israel presented the 
United Nations and the United States 
with one of the most delicate matters of 
diplomacy and policy we have witnessed 
in the past 2 years. Friday’s announce- 
ment in the United Nations and Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion’s announcement on 
Sunday that Israel would withdraw its 
troops constitute a major victory for the 
United Nations and for the United 
States. 

Mr. President, we have heard much 
criticism of the United Nations during 
this controversy. Some have even sug- 
gested that the United States consider 
withdrawing from the U. N. Such action 
would be a grave mistake. Much credit 
for the solution of the Israel dispute 
must go to the United Nations. Recent 
events have again demonstrated the need 
for the U. N. and have proved that con- 
structive sclutions to serious world prob- 
lems can be reached within its frame- 
work. 

On many occasions, the success of the 
U. N. cannot be measured in concrete 
terms. However, the Israel dispute 
dramatically points out the value of such 
an organization. It is possible that a 
major conflict could have broken out in 
the Middle East during the past 2 weeks, 
had not the United Nations provided an 
opportunity for all nations to work to- 
gether on a solution. In many in- 
stances, the process of cooperative nego- 
tiation through the U. N. may well be 
the alternative to open conflict. 

Personally, I believe that a major share 
of credit for the settlement of the Israel 
crisis must go the Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. He demonstrated a 
unique degree of patience and a keen 
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knowledge of diplomacy in dealing with 
this latest problem. He stood up against 
the most bitter type of partisan attack 
and criticism. Never once did he show 
anything but the greatest patience. 
Never once did he lose faith in the men 
he was dealing with. Never once did he 
lose sight of the goal of peace for the 
people of the Middle East. This type of 
devotion to duty should be widely and 
freely commended, and that I do, Mr. 
President. 

Our Secretary of State displayed the 
same degree of patience through the past 
weeks on the question of the Middle East 
doctrine. Again, he did not allow shal- 
low personal attacks, delay, and pro- 
longed debate to dent his armor of pa- 
tience and devotion to his tasks as Sec- 
retary of State. 

Passage of the Middle East resolution, 
coupled with Israel’s decision to with- 
draw troops from the Gaza Strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba, will furnish the nations 
concerned an opportunity to develop a 
climate of peace and mutual under- 
standing in this troubled area of the 
world. 

By indicating the willingness of the 
United States to extend economic aid to 
the nations of the Middle East that re- 
quest it, we will prevent Russia from 
moving in on a vacuum with her own of- 
fers of economic assistance. It has been 
stated that there are few nations in the 
Middle East which are friendly to the 
United States and the Western World 
today. 

I emphatically reject this argument. 
I believe that we have the respect of mil- 
lions of the rank and file of the popu- 
lation in the Middle East. Too often, we 
are inclined to measure support for our 
policies in terms of official statements 
by heads of state on particular issues or 
points. This does not constitute an ac- 
curate measure of the feeling the peo- 
ple in these nations have for the United 
States as a world leader. 

Apparently, there are those who feel 
that we should not consider economic 
aid for nations which may disagree with 
us at times. Such a policy, if followed 
consistently, would deprive the United 
States of one of its most important 
weapons in the cold war with Soviet 
powers. 

It would ultimately mean that we 
should extend foreign aid only to those 
nations which are willing to sign a state- 
ment of all-out support for our policies 
in advance of receiving aid. There are 
many nations which would not request 
or accept economic assistance under 
these circumstances. It is also possible 
that much of the good results of the 
Marshall plan and the point 4 program 
would not have been achieved had we at 
that time accepted the arguments now 
being presented. 

We have been assured by the Secretary 
of State that the administration would 
not, under the authorization in the pres- 
ent resolution, enter into any commit- 
ments which would seem, morally or 
legally, to obligate the Congress to ap- 
propriate funds in the future. 

This statement by the administration 
should eliminate the basic protest over 
the economic assistance part of the res- 
olution. 
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The present wording in the resolution 
concerning the use of troops has been 
accepted by the administration and 
should dismiss the objections which 
were voiced over that section of the res- 
olution. 

We all realize that the Middle East 
doctrine alone will not solve the many 
problems we are faced with in carrying 
out our Nation’s foreign policy. How- 
ever, it can be a forceful and effective 
part of our entire approach to world 
leadership. Our decision on the Middle 
East resolution must be accompanied by 
a review of past history. 

Within our span of life, we have seen 
two gigantic world wars and the Korean 
conflict. Costly as World War I was to 
this Nation, it must now be recorded as 
relatively inexpensive in view of what 
war would cost us today. But even so, 
we saw the ravages and destruction of 
war, and we are still paying for it today 
in the form of veterans’ benefits. After 
World War I, the United States rejected 
the League of Nations and stood by with 
talk of sovereignty and isolation as prep- 
arations were made in Europe for World 
War II. That war demonstrated most 
clearly how terribly expensive modern 
war can be when the major forces of the 
world resort to arms in the settlement of 
disputes. 

World War II served as the beginnin 
of the downfall of England in terms of 
world leadership. Her economy was 
shattered. Germany has achieved a 
great industrial economy, which was laid 
to waste in the same war. The entire 
political, economic, and social system of 
France was shaken and she stood on the 
brink of destruction. Italy suffered the 
worst kind of depression and demorali- 
zation of its people. 

During the past 10 years, the United 
States assisted in the restoration of those 
nations so that they could recover eco- 
nomically and socially. We did this be- 
cause we could see the striking advances 
made by communism in the postwar 
years. 

Through the ravages of war, this ideol- 
ogy grew swiftly in a world where poverty 
and pessimism existed. All of Europe 
would today have been in Communist 
hands if we had not met the challenge 
of extending economic and technical as- 
sistance during the past decade. Onlya 
few years ago the Communists had con- 
trol of France and Italy. Those coun- 
tries have been able to throw back the 
Communist tide. One of the reasons is 
that the United States assumed the lead- 
ership of the free world and assisted 
them in rebuilding their economy. 

The United States cannot, at this time, 
reject the type of leadership which is 
spelled out in the Middle East resolu- 
tion. To do so would be a backward 
step and would be to reject the position 
of world leadership which we must main- 
tain. Whether we liked it or not, World 
War II placed us in the forefront of 
foreign affairs. If we fail to exercise this 
role of leadership for the forces of free- 
dom, we can be certain that the Com- 
munists will be fast to take advantage of 
such a break and would increase their 
propaganda efforts. 

The Middle East resolution is an af- 
firmative and constructive approach to 
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the problems in that area. It will serve 
as a doctrine of hope for the people in the 
Middle East nations. In particular, it 
may well stand as an inspiration to the 
younger generations of these countries, 
some of whom are torn by a choice be- 
tween communism and the free world. 
Today, the youth of the Middle East is 
watching carefully and thoughtfully the 
actions of the Communist countries and 
the nations of the free world. They will 
eventually cast their judgment in favor 
of one or the other. The Middle East 
doctrine tells them that the United 
States is willing to offer technical assist- 
ance and troops to the cause of freedom 
so that they might enjoy some of the 
basic rights we take for granted in the 
United States. Today we are judged 
more by action than words. 

In conclusion, I reiterate my belief in 
the United Nations as an instrument of 
world understanding and peace and my 
support for the Middle East resolution 
as a doctrine of hope for the people of 
that area. 

I have every confidence that the Sen- 
ate today will write another chapter in 
our historic fight for freedom and peace 
by approving this resolution by an over- 
whelming vote. 

In the last issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report, dated March 8, there ap- 
peared on the last page, in the form of 
an editorial, an article written by David 
Lawrence. It is entitled “Turning the 
Clock Back?” I was profoundly im- 
pressed by reading that article, and par- 
ticularly by the closing paragraphs, 
which reads as follows: 

What the world faces nowadays is the 
threat of an atomic war. It is academic 
whether a President is or is not already 
authorized to use armed forces in an 
emergency. It is more important that the 
President be authorized now to employ the 


deterrent power of the United States to pre- 
vent a war. 


Mr. President, I call this article to the 
attention of all Senators, and for that 
reason I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recor» at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TURNING THE CLOCK BACK? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Strange voices are being heard nowadays 
in the United States Senate. They are rem- 
iniscent of the 1920’s, when the United States 
Government rejected the principle of collec- 
tive security. They remind us also of the 
-1930’s, when a vacillating America failed to 
announce in clear-cut terms in advance that 
we would come to the aid of the victims of 
aggression—a circumstance that led Hitler 
to believe he could win a war in Europe be- 
fore the American Congress could make up 
its mind what to do. 

What we are hearing in the Senate today 
is not the voice of the Democratic Party of 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or of the three Democratic 
Presidents of the last half century. 

-We are hearing instead from various Dem- 


“ocratic Senators the voices of a revived 
isolationism. 


We are being told again that we must not 
meddle in Europe or Asia. 

We are being told again that the President 
might plunge us into war without consulting 
Congress. 
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We are being told again that there must 
be no advance delegation of the power to 
declare war. 

We are being told that, if serious trouble 
comes, the President can always call the 
Congress into session and obtain whatever 
authority he needs. 

We are being told that alliances of a mili- 
tary nature are bad, and that America had 
better rely on her own strength and keep 
out of foreign entanglements. 

We are being told that American taxpayers’ 
money must not be spent abroad when there 
are so Many better ways to use the money 
at home. 

We are being told that to furnish any eco- 
nomic aid to Egypt means an increase in cot- 
ton production there and more competition 
for our Southern cotton growers. 

We are being told that American foreign 
policy seeks primarily to protect American 
oil companies with investments in the Middle 
East. The fact that it is vitally necessary 
to supply oil to sustain our allies in Europe 
seems to have been ignored. 

We are being told that American foreign 
policy is drifting, rudderless, purposeless, 
that the Soviet threat in the Middle East does 
not create an urgent situation, and that the 
President, in pressing for the passage of the 
Eisenhower doctrine resolution, is ill-advised. 

But these are mere excuses and quibbles. 
The startling development is that so many 
of the Democrats, joined by 2 or 3 Repub- 
licans, are looking at things through the 
eyes of the old isolationists. They are try- 
ing to get rid of the whole problem of the 
“cold war” or the threat of a “hot war” by 
wishful thinking. They would issue at this 
time a meaningless statement of generalities 
as a substitute for the Eisenhower doctrine 
resolution. This would tell the world that 
America is disunited and may not make up 
its mind what to do until the Soviets have 
already grabbed off the Middle East. 

We are hearing today the kind of talk 
which, if accepted by American public opin- 
ion, will produce the very conditions that can 
lead to a third world war. 

Isn’t this an atomic age in which we are 
living? 

Didn’t the Senate by an overwhelming vote 
of both parties accept the leadership of a 
Democratic administration and ratify a 
treaty that obligates the President—without 
going again to Congress for authority—to 
resist an attack on any of the 15 countries 
now members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization? 

Didn’t the Senate in 1955, with only two 
negative votes and with the overwhelming 
support of the House, authorize the President 
in advance to use our Armed Forces to protect 
Formosa against Red China? 

What the world faces nowadays is the 
threat of an atomic war. It is academic 
whether a President is or is not already au- 
thorized to use armed forces in an emer- 
gency. It is more important that the Presi- 
dent be authorized now to employ the de- 
terrent power of the United States to prevent 
a war. The Congress must let the whole 
world know that the President has been fully 
authorized to act. It will be too late to argue 
these points in Congress when the bombs are 
falling. 

What President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles are trying to do is to win a 
“cold war” now, so that there may be no “hot 
war” later on. It is imperative that Ameri- 
can intentions be made clear now. 

We need allies because we need military 
bases overseas and the help of their man- 
power. We should not spend a cent for 
boondoggling, but we should spend billions, 
if necessary, for military protection through 
allies in Europe and Asia and anywhere else 
in the world. 

Let us not turn the clock back. 

This is 1957. The American people want 
peace no matter what it costs in money. 
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They want to save the lives of their sons. 
They will pay even higher taxes if it means 
that a world war can be averted. 

This is the time for uniity in America, for 
nonpartisanship and objectivity. It is a 
time for the Democratic Party to be true to 
its traditions and support the administra- 
tion’s policies that seek to avoid war. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
STENNIS in the chair). 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


(Mr. 
The clerk will 


Aiken Frear Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore .Morton 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hennings Neuberger 
Bible Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Blakley Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Scott 

Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long Symington 
Curtis Magnuson Talmadge 
Dirksen Malone Thurmond 
Douglas Mansfield Thye 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ellender McCarthy Williams 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Flanders McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated ‘2-19- 
57-A” and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, be- 
tween lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 


Sec. 4. In addition to the conditions of 
eligibility set forth in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, no military, eco- 
nomic, or technical assistance authorized 
pursuant to this resolution shall be supplied 
to any nation unless the recipient nation has 
made a binding agreement (a) not to com- 
mit any act of aggression upon any neigh- 
boring nation, (b) to submit all matters in 
controversy with neighboring nations to di- 
rect negotiations with such neighboring na- 
tions in a good faith effort to settle such 
controversies by mutual agreement, and fail- 
ing agreement to submit the matters in dis- 
pute to arbitration, and (c) in the case of 
military assistance, not to use any such as- 
sistance except for self-defense within its 
own borders without the consent of the 
United States. 


On page 6, line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out “4” and insert “5” and in line 
10, to strike out “5” and insert “6.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the adoption of the so-called Mans- 
field amendment, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the numbering of this proposed 
amendment and other matters be appro- 
priately changed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think 
the purpose of my amendment is clear. 
It provides that military, economic, and 
technical assistance should not be sup- 
plied to any nation in the Middle East 
unless that nation has made a binding 
agreement not to commit any act of ag- 
gression itself upon any neighboring na- 
tion, and also has agreed to negotiate all 
matters in controversy between itself and 
such neighboring nations in an effort to 
settle the dispute by mutual agreement; 
and if that fails, to submit the matters 
in dispute to arbitration. 

In order that we may dispense with 
some of the formalities, I now ask for the 
yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope to renew my 
request later in the afternoon. 

OVERT SOVIET AGGRESSION IS NOT MOST 
IMMEDIATE DANGER 

Mr. President, this amendment is de- 
signed to remedy one of the worst weak- 
nesses in the Eisenhower-Dulles resolu- 
tion. This is the fact that the arms aid 
which we will give to the countries of the 
Middle East for the ostensible purpose of 
better protecting them against direct 
Communist aggression can be used in- 
stead by them to make war upon each 
other. Unless the Eisenhower-Dulles 
program is safeguarded by this amend- 
ment, or by something substantially sim- 
ilar to it, we are likely to increase rather 
than decrease the danger of war in the 
Middle East. 

As speaker after speaker has demon- 
strated, there is little present danger that 
Russia will attack any of the countries 
with which we are apparently concerned. 
None of the so-called Arab nations bor- 
ders on Russia. A glance at the map in 
the back of the Chamber shows that 
Turkey and Iran form a protective shield 
to the north of Israel and the Arab 
States and protect them from. direct 
land invasion by the Soviet Union. 

We have guaranteed to aid Turkey un- 
der the NATO agreement, and we cer- 
tainly have direct interests in Iran which 
would lead us to defend that country were 
it invaded. If there were any doubt 
about this latter point, it could be re- 
moved by negotiating a direct treaty with 
Iran without going to the extreme of the 
current resolution. 

The ostensible purpose of this resolu- 
tion is to protect Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Israel, Egypt and 
possibly Libya, Yemen, and Eritrea from 
Russian aggression, when none of these 
countries borders on Russia, and it would 
be necessary for Russian troops to travel 
hundreds and, in some cases, thousands 
of miles to reach them. If Iraq is 
thought to be dangerously close to Rus- 
Sia, this situation could also be met by a 
treaty with that country, and this would 
be much more to the point. 

So far as protection against overt Rus- 
sian aggression is concerned, the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles resolution is, therefore, 
really beside the point. 

So far as guarding against internal 
Communist subversion is concerned, Mr. 
Dulles has disavowed any direct effec- 
tiveness. Well conceived and well man- 
aged economic aid might, however, have 
a beneficial influence in this direction, 
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and to my mind this is probably the most 

constructive feature in the proposal. 

ARAB-ISRAEL CONFLICT OR HOSTILITY AMONG ARAB 
STATES IS MORE IMMINENT DANGER 

But the real danger of war in this area 
comes from, first, the hostility between 
the Arab States and Israel and, second, 
hostility between the Arab States them- 
selves and, more particularly, between 
Syria, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt 
on one side and Iraq on the other, with 
Lebanon as an uneasy bystander. 

Well, what are we going to do under 
the Eisenhower-Dulles program? We 
are going to give arms and military 
equipment to as many of these countries 
as will accept them, together with tech- 
nicians to instruct the-local armies in 
their use and probably personnel to help 
organize and train them. 

We have, of course, begun with Saudi 
Arabia, to whose King our Government 
has just given an unprecedented royal 
reception. 

The press has published inspired 
stories to the effect that a secret agree- 
ment was reached between the President 
and Mr. Dulles on one hand, and the 
King on the other, under which we had 
promised to give him large amounts of 
military aid, running into the many mil- 
lions. While the Congress and the peo- 
ple have not been entrusted with any 
authentic report on this subject, it has 
apparently been leaked to the press in 
the usual manner. Despite the fact that 
the King of Saudi Arabia receives half 
of the $600 million profits which the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. is making an- 
nually—or a total of $300 million a 
year—and, hence, has as large an income 
as all of his 6 million subjects put. to- 
gether, we are to give him many more 
millions in addition. 

So, we will soon be sending in jet 
bombers, tanks, artillery, and machine- 
guns to him, together with lots of shells 
and ammunition. We will also send in 
pilots and soldiers to teach the Arabians 
how to use all this. But we will have to 
check over our personnel lists to make 
sure that no American of Jewish stock is 
sent into the country and, if a mistake is 
made, the King of Saudi Arabia will re- 
tain his present right of ordering the 
American soldier of Jewish blood out of 
the country. 

When we refiect that Saudi Arabia is 
one of the few remaining countries where 
slavery is legal and practiced, and that 
the King is one of the largest if not the 
largest slave owner in the world, we can 
see how far we have journeyed from 
basic American principles. Incidentally, 
another evidence of this was seen last 
summer in Geneva when we refused to 
vote for an international convention 
which sought to outlaw slavery in coun- 
tries like Saudi Arabia. 

SAUDI ARABIAN ATTACK ON ISRAEL IS POSSIBILITY 


Well, what is King Saud going to do 
with these weapons which we will send 
him and with the army we will pay for 
and help to train? Mr. Dulles implies 
that he will use it to defend himself 
against the Russians. Possibly. 

But what guaranty is there that he 
will not use them, instead, against Israel, 
about whom he once remarked that the 
death of 10 million Arabs would be justi- 
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fied if it could only be exterminated? 
There is little doubt that Saud hates 
Israel more than he does Russia. Israel, 
moreover, is right at hand, and is easier 
to attack. In that situation, it would be 
only sound tactics for Russia to keep 
more or less aloof from the area for the 
time being, in order not to stir up Saud, 
and to wait until he becomes embroiled 
with Israel. 

Then the Russian bear could pounce; 
and, by helping to incite war within the 
Middle East, although I want to say with 
the best of intentions, we would have 
made the feared Russian intervention 
inevitable. 

JORDAN THREATS AGAINST ISRAEL ARE ALSO REAL 
DANGER 

The next country in the “chow line” 
for American military aid will undoubt- 
edly be Jordan. This is a synthetic state, 
lying between Saudi Arabia and Israel, 
which was created by the British out of 
its Palestinian mandate, in order to 
make a king out of Sheik Abdullah. Ab- 
dullah had been of great help to General 
Allenby during the First World War; and 
the British believed that with continuing 
subsidies, they could keep him an ally, 
and thus would have a counterweight 
against an independent Israel and a 
French-dominated Syria. Feisal had 
been made King of Iraq by the British; 
and the British felt that they should help 
Abdullah, by giving him a kingdom over 
which he could reign or preside. 

This subsidy of $30 million a year has 
continued until recently. This subsidy 
financed a compact and well-trained 
army, called the Arab Legion, which was 
under the direction of the able British 
officer, Gen. Sir John Glubb. Glubb and 
his fellow British officers, plus a British 
airbase, kept Jordan on the British side 
for many years. But last year, almost 
precisely at this time, the violent anti- 
western elements in Jordan, aided—it is 
believed—by both Colonel Nasser and 
King Saud, took over control, and forced 
General Glubb and his staff to leave Jor- 
dan. This is said to have been the factor 
which first made Prime Minister Eden 
and the British conservatives—who pre- 
viously had been pro-Arab—hostile to 
Nasser, and hastened the later explosion. 
But our State Department seems to have 
slept through all this with the happy 
euphoria which it wished to encourage 
among the voters in a presidential-elec- 
tion year. 

In due course of time, Britain discon- 
tinued its subsidy. Unless other accom- 
modations are found, the barren and 
poverty-stricken kingdom of Jordan will 
be unable to pay its army; and, if that 
happens, an internal revolution, financed 
from unknown sources, will be virtually 
inevitable. To avert this, Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, and Syria have agreed to pick up 
the check. But the latter two coun- 
tries—Egypt and Syria—have no visible 
means of support and, by themselves, 
cannot bear this extra load. It is clear, 
therefore, that Jordan will soon be ask- 
ing for money with which to make good 
the loss of the British subsidy. But the 
Jordan Government has already made it 
quite clear by press dispatches from their 
capital, Amman—the old city of Phila- 
delphia—that it will insist on retaining 
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the direction as to how these arms will 
be used. 

Lying next to Israel as it does, with a 
border across which shooting and raids 
have been common, and with half of its 
population consisting of Arab refugees 
from Palestine, Jordan has an intense 
hatred of Israel. With the restraining 
hand of Britain removed, its ruling 
groups want nothing better than to at- 
tack Israel and to try to drive its inhab- 
itants into the sea. By maintaining and 
equipping their army, we shall furnish 
them with the means of attack. 

These two forces of Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan will therefore reinforce each 
other in the desire to obliterate Israel. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT LIKELY TO JOIN ATTACKS BY 

JORDAN AND SAUDI ARABIA 

In any such attack they would in all 
probability be joined by Syria and Egypt. 
Both of these countries have been mili- 
tarily equipped by Russia. And while 
Israel inflicted a crushing and inglorious 
defeat upon the Egyptian armies in both 
Gaza and the Sinai Desert, and captured 
huge stores of Russian military equip- 
ment, Nasser is building up a new force, 
called the National Army of Liberation, 
elements of which I saw drilling in and 
near Cairo when I was there in De- 
cember. 

While Syria’s present government, 
which -is strongly antiwestern, would 
probably spurn any military aid from us, 
it might be accepted if the present Syrian 
Cabinet were to be ousted and if a more 
conservative administration were in- 
stalled. But any such government would 
still be hostile to Israel. Similarly, Mr. 
Dulles and President Eisenhower might 
try to follow up their earlier courtship of 
Egypt by offering still more effective 
military hardware to Colonel Nasser, in 
an effort to compete with Russia for his 
favor. 

But whether Egypt and Syria are 
equipped with Russian or with American 
arms, there is nothing that they would 
like more than to destroy Israel by force 
of arms. And the more we militarily aid 
any or all of the Arab States, the greater 
is the likelihood that all of them will try 
to do just that. The joint command 
which these four states set up last Octo- 
ber could be brought into working order 
in a relatively short space of time. 
WITHOUT NONAGGRESSION AND NEGOTIATION 

AGREEMENTS, UNITED STATES MILITARY AID 

MAY INCREASE WAR DANGER AND WEAKEN 

NATO 

What would Israel do in the face of 
all this? She would, of course, resist; 
and judging by her victories in 1948 and 
1956, she would fight well. Even if our 
administration refused to supply her 
with arms, she could get them from her 
ally, France, which has publicly declared 
her support, and has said she intends to 
continue to support Israel. 

In this situation we would be backing 
one set of belligerents, and France would 
be backing the other. ‘This would in- 
evitably weaken still further the already 
imperiled North Atlantic alliance. Joint 
resistance to Communist aggression in 
Europe would become still more difficult. 

If we also decided to help arm Israel, 
we would then be furnishing each group 
with weapons with which they could 
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better attack the other. We would thus 
be spurring on the competitive arms race 
and hastening war. In the meantime, 
each side would reproach us for favoring 
the other, and we would lose favor with 
both. 

Mr. President, I submit that unless we 
condition our military and economic aid 
by requiring a pledge that the countries 
thus aided will refrain from aggression 
and will submit all disputes to arbitra- 
tion, we shall help brew a witches’ broth 
in the Middle East, and shall help the 
rulers of the Arab States to cry havoc 
and to let slip the dogs of war. 
AMENDMENT’S PROVISIONS WOULD ALSO RESTRAIN 

ISRAEL 

Let me also point out that such a 
pledge would help to restrain Israel, as 
well as the Arab States. I am assuming 
that whatever the administration does 
about military assistance to that country, 
it still does not want to discontinue our 
economic aid. Israel needs this, wants 
it, and has been putting it to good use. 
To require that Israel, in return, give up 
the right to attack, and to let neutral 
bodies arbitrate differences, would lessen 
the strength of the hotheads in Israel to 
launch reprisal raids and to invade Arab 
territory. And there are hotheads in 
Israel, as in other countries. This 
amendment is not, therefore, a pro- 
Israeliamendment. I wish to emphasize 
that point. It is a pro-peace and a pro- 
American amendment. 

In fact, since such a pledge would re- 
strain both sides, it should reassure each, 
and hence would dampen down the self- 
defeating craze for armaments, and 
would permit the energies of the Middle 
Eastern people to flow, instead, into the 
much-needed tasks of reclaiming and ir- 
rigating the soil and raising the stand- 
ard of life of the poverty-stricken and 
disease-ridden peoples of most of the 
Arab countries. The amendment is, 
therefore, in the best interests of the 
Arabs themselves. 


DANGER OF WAR BETWEEN OTHER MIDEAST 
NATIONS IS LIKEWISE GREAT 


Mr. President, thus far I have spoken 
as though the sole danger of war lay 
between the Arab States and Israel. But 
there is also a great danger of war be- 
tween the Arab States themselves. 

Iraq is here the nation most likely to 
be attacked, although half-Christian 
Lebanon is by no means out of danger. 
Iraq and Lebanon are probably the most 
progressive of all the Arab countries. 
Iraq is also the most friendly toward the 
West. Moreover, Iraq makes the best 
use of its large oil revenues, for Iraq sets 
aside 70 percent of these funds for eco- 
nomic development; and while from time 
to time this money is dipped into for 
other purposes, it is spent in the main 
for constructive projects. The most im- 
portant of these is the redevelopment of 
the old irrigation system which formerly 
enabled the Tigris and Euphrates Valley 
to support in plenty a population of 15 
million, and which was destroyed by the 
Mongols in their invasion of some 550 
years ago. 

Along with its fellow Islamic or non- 
Arabic countries of Turkey, Iran, and 
Pakistan, Iraq is a member of the Bagh- 
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dad Pact, which we helped to promote, 
but from which Secretary Dulles then 
backed away, leaving Britain to give the 
guaranty of aid alone. This was one of 
the events which made the British lose 
faith in Mr. Dulles, and contributed to 
their unfortunate move of October 30. 

But the ruling military clique in Syria 
deeply dislikes the present Government 
of Iraq, and has been seeking to over- 
throw it by a combination of external 
pressure and the fomenting of internal 
revolt. It is very revealing that while 
all three of the major pipelines from the 
Persian Gulf cross Syria on their way 
to the Mediterranean coast, it was only 
the two from Iraq which were blown up 
by the Syrian army, while the big pipe- 
line from Saudi Arabia was not touched. 

Saudi Arabia is also very much on the 
outs with Iraq. The Saud family have 
been historic enemies for generations of 
the ruling family of Iraq, and they split 
Saudi Arabia off from Iraq between 
World War I and World War II. While 
it was pleasant to have King Saud meet 
the Crown Prince and former regent of 
Iraq on his regal trip to this country, no 
one who knows the deep chasms of 
hatred between the two families can pre- 
tend that any real reconciliation was 
effected. 

If an internal revolt were to break out 
in Iraq, and Syria were to come to its 
support, as it might well do, then it is 
quite possible that Saudi Arabia would 
enter the fray. For King Saud would 
undoubtedly like to get some of the rich 
oil wells in Iraqi territory directly north 
of the Persian Gulf. Moreover, while 
the melée was going on, that would be a 
good time for Saudi Arabia to take over 
the enfeebled and synthetic State of 
Jordan, whose king is a cousin of the 
Iraqi monarch. The _ possession of 
American arms would help him do this. 

OTHER COUNTRIES ALSO MENACED 


I could go on and point out that our 
giving of arms to King Saud might also 
embolden him to attack oil rich Kuwait, 
where the revenues are almost as great 
as his $300 million a year, and are shared 
with a population of less than 200,000; or 
to help Yemen in its attacks on the Brit- 
ish protectorate of Aden at the mouth 
of the Red Sea. 

Such moves as these last two might 
well bring the British into the battle, 
and, in my opinion, would bring the Brit- 
ish in, to which the Russians might well 
respond, and we would then, under this 
resolution, have to enter, although we 
had passed it with the best of intentions. 
Armageddon would indeed have come in 
the very area where the prophets of old 
predicted its coming. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I may say to 
the Senator I have not completed my 
speech. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very much in- 
terested in what the Senator is saying, 
and I shall be glad to withhold my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam quite willing to 
yield to the Senator at this point. 

Mr. JAVITS. I must say I would 
naturally look with great sympathy on 
an amendment of the character of the 
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one the Senator submits, but I do not. 
That worries me. That is why I should 
like to ask some questions. 

First, it seems to me that a funda- 
mental part of the resolution is designed 
to make the $200 million free of the Mu- 
tual Security Act. Adoption of this 
amendment would make it subject to the 
Mutual Security Act; would it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘To the general pro- 
visions and conditions of the Mutual 
Security Act; yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, the 
amendment says—and I am reading it 
now as a lawyer: 

In addition to the conditions of eligibility 
set forth in the Mutual Security Act of 
1954. 


Therefore, I assume it immediately 
makes the $200 million subject to the 
act, whereas under the resolution as now 
drawn, it is not so subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my good 
friend from New York that I think the 
general resolution would be subject to 
the Mutual Security Act, anyway, since 
that act has not been repealed; but my 
amendment removes any doubt that may 
arise from the proviso in section 3, and 
certainly makes the resolution subject 
to the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will for- 
give me, I think what has been pointed 
out about the $200 million is that there 
are some restrictions in the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, from which it is desired to be 
freed, and therefore a resolution is neces- 
sary to remove the restrictions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The only restrictions 
that should be removed or waived are 
those with regard to the time during 
which the moneys have to be spent. I 
consider restrictions to the effect that 
the arms furnished cannot be used to 
commit acts of aggression, to be very 
desirable. 

Mr. JAVITS. The other question I 
should like to ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois relates to the portion of his amend- 
ment——_ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before the Senator 
passes from his first point, I should like 
to call his attention to section 3 of the 
resolution, on page 4, lines 16 through 20. 
I am not the skilled lawyer the Senator 
from New York is, but if he will read that 
language, he will see that the present 
wording is: 

Not to exceed $200 million from any appro- 
priation now available for carrying out the 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended— 


Notice these words— 
in accord with the provisions of such act. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Read the 
proviso. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is the proviso: 

Provided, That, whenever the President de- 
termines it to be important to the security of 
the United States, such use may be under 
the authority of section 401 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 105 
of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 
1957. 


I regard the possibility of the waiver 
of the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act in section 105 (a) against use of our 
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military equipment for aggression as 
most unwise. Under my amendment 
those restrictions would still apply. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I had passed beyond 
that point, because I thought the Sen- 
ator already had made clear that in 
some respects the money was free, and in 
other respects it was not free. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me so that 
I may ask the Senator from New York 
a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York that the re- 
strictions in the Mutual Security Act 
which are waived by the proviso in the 
pending resolution are intended to per- 
mit the lending or granting of money to 
nations in the Middle East for the pur- 
pose of committing acts of aggression on 
neighbor nations? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly not. I was 
merely seeking to ascertain what the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
would accomplish, and we were taking 
the amendment step by step. We had 
covered one point, that dealing with the 
time element. 

Mr. CLARK. Because to some extent 
I have shared the views of the Senator 
from New York, and because, with some 
reluctance, I voted against the Russell 
amendment, I am wondering about the 
present views of the Senator from New 
York with respect to the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
that is to say, subsection (a), with re- 
spect to committing acts of aggression. 
At the moment it is difficult for me to see 
why there should be objection to the 
provision, on the part of the administra- 
tion or Senators on the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was not going to ques- 
tion the Senator from Illinois on that 
point, because I agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

I was next going to question the Sen- 
ator from Illinois about the arbitration 
provision, which occurs in the next sec- 
tion, and which, in part, reads: 

And failing agreement to submit the mat- 
ters in dispute to arbitration. 


I should like to know to whom, and 
under what conditions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is left open, and 
could be either within the United Nations 
or outside the United Nations. But the 
anticipation is that the disputes would 
be primarily settled by direct negotiation 
and conciliation. It is always preferable 
to negotiate. Itis only when conciliation 
and direct negotiation break down that 
arbitration follows. There must be some 
provision for arbitration in the back- 
ground, in order finally to arrive at a 
peaceful solution of disputes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The next subsection, 
subsection (c), reads: 

In the case of military assistance, not to use 
any such. assistance except for self-defense 
within its own borders. 


It seems to me we have just been in 
an enormous hassle on the question 
whether or not it is self-defense to stop 
a brigand outside the borders of one’s 
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own nation. Does the Senator purport 
to foreclose that assumption and say 
there is no such thing as self-defense 
anywhere except within one’s own bor- 
ders? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In general, I think 
the best test of aggression is whether 
borders are crossed, whether by troops, 
by bombing, or by atomic attack; but 
the Senator will notice a saving clause 
even there in that subsection, which 
reads, “without the consent of the 
United States.” So a nation could in 
self-defense go outside its borders with 
our consent. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, if the Senator 
will allow me, if we were to give affirma- 
tive consent under those circumstances, 
we would speedily become a party to 
whatever action was occurring, and be- 
come very. directly and actively involved. 

I am extremely sympathetic toward 
what the Senator is trying to do. I think 
I understand his objective. But we are 
dealing only with the limited sum of 
$200 million. The very essence of the 
pending resolution is a policy directed 
at other than the immediate and im- 
minent Arab-Israel conflict. It is di- 
rected at insulating the Middle East from 
Communist subversion or aggression. 
The purpose is to give the administra- 
tion a small bag of money to help it 
accomplish that purpose. What worries 
me is whether, under those circum- 
Stances, aS we are not debating the Mu- 
tual Security Act for next year, we ought 
to tie the situation down—I will not say 
tie the hands of the administration, be- 
cause that is an oppositional expression— 
so as to direct the aid into channels 
in which it could not be used to the es- 
sential advantage of the purpose for 
which we are passing the joint resolution. 

I have not determined how I shall vote 
on the resolution. I am asking the ques- 
tions with an open mind. However, I 
am worried for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me point out, as 
I have previously said, that it is highly 
improbable that Soviet Russia will cross 
Turkey and Iran to make a land attack 
upon the Arab countries of the Middle 
East. I am for giving economic assist- 
ance to those countries, and I would be 
for giving them military assistance if I 
could be sure that it would be used only 
to defend against Soviet Russia. But 
when we give arms to the King of Saudi 
Arabia and to Jordan, and they insist 
on unconditional control as to how those 
arms shall be used, are they going to use 
them against Russia, at a considerable 
distance on the map before us, or will 
they use them against some nation 
closer at hand which they regard as 
their enemy? 

Very frankly, I think the chances are 
in favor of their using the arms against 
a neighboring country we do not wish 
to have the arms used against, and not 
using the arms in defense against the 
more distant country which we regard 
as a source of danger. My point is that 
I think by this policy we are promoting 
aggression in the Middle East and not 
restraining it. I am sure, however, that 
is not the intention of the adminis- 
tration. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further brief observa- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that the 
Senator proceeds upon the assumption 
that the administration has its eyes shut, 
and will be a party to another kind of 
aggression. That rather flies in the face 
of what I think the majority leader, the 
minority leader, many other Senators, 
and the administration have done. That 
is a pretty good case for believing that 
they are perhaps, at long, long last, 
aware of what is afoot. Therefore, as 
sometimes happens, we might be hurting 
rather than helping ourselves and our 
essential purpose by taking a precaution 
which flies in the face of the most recent 
evidence. Surely, the administration 
opposes aggression. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and the leaders of the 
two parties, have in the past few days 
performed a very useful task in edu- 
cating the administration and the De- 
partment of State as to the evils of sanc- 
tions, and making them more sensible 
in their attitude. I think this has been 
a real contribution of the legislative 
branch. 

Since we have shown our constructive 
aim to an administration which, in the 
language of the Senator from New York, 
was not doing too well on this problem, 
would we not show it still further by 
providing that our Government should 
not give to Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
arms which they would be tempted to use 
against Israel or Iraq, unless we obtain 
assurances against such aggression and 
promises to negotiate differences? 

Mr. JAVITS. Assuming that the ad- 
ministration would do that, at the pres- 
ent time I feel that we are hampering 
the administration in this amendment 
with more conditions than are justified, 
considering what it is trying to ac- 
complish, and therefore probably so 
neutralizing the capabilities in the use 
of the $200 million as to make it useless 
for the purpose intended. 

I think there is a grave question for 
every Senator who voted against the 
Russell amendment to consider, as to 
whether we should not follow through 
on that vote with a provision that the 
$200 million shall really be available for 
free use, depending for our sanction as 
to the way it is used upon the fact that 
it is only $200 million, and that it will 
expire at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is sure- 
ly aware of the fact that $200 million is 
merely a beginning. I do not think 
there is anyone who believes we shall 
stop with the $200 million. The two 
Senators from Georgia made this clear; 
and while I do not agree with their con- 
clusions, nevertheless I think it is true 
that this is only the beginning of a long- 
drawn-out program. 

Toward the conclusion of King Saud’s 
visit newspaper correspondents issued 
what seemed to be a fairly inspired story, 
to the effect that the military aid was 
likely to be more important than eco- 
nomic aid in the grants made to Arab 
States. Certainly no one has denied the 
fact that a pledge for a large amount of 
arms has been made in Saudi Arabia. It 
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is certainly true that Jordan is going to 
apply for arms; and, with the British 
subsidy expiring, and with Syria and 
Egypt unable to meet the $20 million 
payment which is to be their share, the 
United States will certainly be asked to 
keep the Arab Legion in being. 

What is to be done with these arms? 
I submit that there is great danger that 
they will be used, not to defend against 
Russia, which I think probably will be 
canny enough to keep out for a time, but 
against Israel, if it is felt that the time is 
ripe, particularly if Syria and Egypt will 
move with them. Or, as I have said, they 
might turn on Iraq. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is nothing in the 
$200 million provision which would pre- 
vent the United States Government from 
giving military aid to Israel. As a mat- 
ter of fact, previously this has been a 
cause for grave concern on my part, and 
on the part of many others. I deeply be- 
lieve that there is an adequate military 
balance in that area, in view of the fact 
that the Israeli forces have distinguished 
themselves in such a way as, at long last, 
to impress the Pentagon. They deserve 
the aid, rate it, and will probably get it. 

To complete my thought, I would have 
grave doubt on the question whether or 
not this amendment would make it im- 
possible to give military aid to Israel it- 
self, because Israel would be compromis- 
ing a fundamental juridical proposition 
which it asserted before the United Na- 
tions, namely, that there is such a thing 
as self-defense beyond a country’s bor- 
ders, when a man knows that a gun is to 
be shot at him from across the border. 
Under the terms of the amendment, Is- 
rael would have to yield that position, 
which it stoutly maintained before the 
United Nations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me reply to the 
two sections of my friend’s argument. 
I believe he was not in the Chamber when 
I said that we must decide whether we 
are to give military assistance to Israel 
as well as to the Arab States. If we did 
not give military assistance to Israel, 
but gave it to the Arab States, Israel 
would accuse us of being an ally of the 
Arab States, and she would get her sup- 
plies from France. France has pledged 
herself to support Israel to the limit. 

So we would have a situation in which 
one of the great allies of the North 
Atlantic Pact would be supporting Israel 
and another great nation would be sup- 
porting the Arabs. This would greatly 
weaken NATO. 

Suppose, on the other hand, we were 
to give aid to Israel. Then we should 
be giving aid to both sides, and each side 
would say that we were favoring the 
other. Both would attack our position. 
We would be like the wife who saw her 
husband wrestling with a bear, and en- 
couraged them both equally, shouting 
“Go to it, husband’ ’and “Go to it, bear.” 
I hardly think that is the most con- 
structive attitude to take toward the 
struggle in the Middle East. 

Mr. JAVITS. Are we to conclude, 
therefore, that the Senator from Illi- 
nois intends by this amendment to cut 
off all military aid to the Arabs and 
Israel, knowing full well that neither 
side will accept these conditions? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me come to the 
second point, namely, that this provi- 
sion in the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois might restrain Israel also 
from crossing its borders and committing 
what is technically known as aggression. 
This bears out the argument I made, that 
this is not a pro-Israel amendment. I 
think if we are to outlaw aggression, we 
must outlaw Israel aggression as well as 
Arab aggression. That is one of the pur- 
poses of the amendment. 

One of the questions to which we must 
give consideration in the Mid-East is how 
to prevent a nation from crossing na- 
tional boundaries and attacking the 
people of another nation. 

I think the British and the French 
were gravely provoked—the French more 
than the British. But I think they did 
wrong. I think the Israelis were even 
more greatly provoked. Nevertheless, I 
think it was a mistake for them to take 
the aggressive. I hold to that position, 
although, as the Senator from New York 
knows, on the floor of the Senate and 
throughout the country, I have been urg- 
ing that we neutralize the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Gaza Strip with United Nations 
forces. I believe I was one of the first 
Senators to raise that issue on the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I staked my election in 
1956 on the proposition that we could 
not have a world of law and order and 
at the same time have hostilities com- 
mitted across a nation’s border. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator on that stand. I am 
willing to stake my political life on it, 
too. 

Mr. JAVITS. My difficulty with the 
amendment at the moment—and I am 
anxious to see if we cannot refine the 
amendment by the debate on the floor— 
arises from the question whether it is 
not inconsistent that we should allow 
the use of the $200 million limiting it 
in amount and in time, but leaving it 
otherwise free, in order to achieve its 
anti-Communist purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At that point I 
should like to say that we are trying 
also to prevent war in the Middle East. 
I believe that if there should be a war 
in the Middle East, Russia would prob- 
ably enter, and that such action would 
inevitably expand the local war into a 
world war. I should like to see us keep 
the fire extinguisher ready to put out 
the fire, instead of pouring more fuel 
on it. That is the purpose of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator does not 
mind my saying so, what happened the 
last time was that when we withheld 
arms from both Israel and Egypt, the 
result was exactly what we were not 
looking for. That is the path we took 
then. In other words, shall we again 
go into a thicket of restrictions, instead 
of giving mobility, with limited means 
and limited time? That is what I 
thought the question was when we voted 
on the Russell amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like the help 
of the Senator from Illinois, and perhaps 
also the help of the Senator from New 
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York, in clarifying my own thinking on 
this question. 
Am I correct in believing that since 


the Russell amendment was defeated: 


section 3 of Senate Joint Resolution 19 
is in the form in which it came from the 
committees? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. Section 3 of the joint 
resolution, while it refers to carrying out 
the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, also contains a proviso per- 
mitting the President, when he deter- 
mines it to be important to the security 
of the United States, to spend the money 
without regard to the restrictions con- 
tained in that act, in so far as they are 
set forth in section 3. I believe that is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The resolution states 
that the President may use the funds 
“ander the authority of section 401 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended.” 

Mr. CLARK. And without regard to 
the provisions of section 105 of the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriations Act of 1957. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. With those restrictions 
out of the way, and assuming the joint 
resolution is adopted without further 
amendment, am I correct in saying that 
the $200 million could and in all likeli- 
hood would be granted for military and 
economic assistance, and might indeed 
be granted to repair budget deficits of 
countries in the Middle East? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is quite pos- 
sible, because the proviso is interpreted 
to allow the President to waive the re- 
strictions of section 105 (a) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

Mr. CLARK. Therefore, as the able 
Senator from Illinois has pointed out, if 
the joint resolution. should pass without 
the amendment proposed by him, there 
would be nothing anywhere which would 
prevent Saudi Arabia from attacking 
Israel with the use of money which would 
be provided by the joint resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. Saudi Arabia 
could do it with arms and equipment 
provided by the United States and with 
troops trained by United States officers. 

Jordan could do the same. The two 
could fight each other. Both could fight 
Iran. 

Mr. CLARK. If the resolution were 
agreed to as it was reported, there 
would be nothing which would prevent 
the use of United States money to stir 
up in the Middle East almost any kind 
of war which any one of the nations 
there choose to stir up. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. Let me hasten to say, 
however, that I do not believe it would 
be either the purpose or the intention of 
our State Department to do that. 

I am crediting the State Department 
with good faith and with good intentions. 
However, when we put powerful arms in 
the hands of absolute despots, whose im- 
mediate rivals are more pressing to them 
than the far off influence of Soviet Rus- 
sia, we are giving them something more 
than silver plated pistols; we are giving 
them tanks, and jet airplanes, and ar- 
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tillery, which they can use and employ 
against the nation they dislike most. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to address 
one final question to the Senator from 
Illinois; or perhaps I should address it 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. 

In view of what the Senator from 
Illinois has just said, can the Senator 
think of any logical basis for objecting 
to the adoption of the amendment, 
which would at least place some restric- 
tions on the ability of the nations of the 
Middle East to go to war with arms and 
money furnished by the United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can see no logical 
objection to it. I know that the State 
Department is objecting. I hope my 
friends on the other side of the aisle will 
not resent it when I say that one of the 
troubles with my amendment is that it 
is being proposed by a Democrat, which 
condemns it, of course, in the eyes of the 
State Department. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand, later 
in his remarks the Senator will answer 
the objections raised by the State De- 
partment. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall try to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was very much in- 
terested in the speech made by my good 
friend of Illinois. I thought I was hear- 
ing a repetition of my own speech on 
the floor of the Senate on February 27, 
when I raised these very points. Is it 
not true that under the present Mu- 
tual Security Act the administration 
could enter into alliances with the coun- 
tries of the Middle East, just as it has 
done in other parts of the world? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that under 
its treaty powers it could do it; or it 
could also do it by executive agreements. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not also true 
that under the Mutual Security Act, 


countries with whom we have negotiated. 


such agreements must comply with cer- 
tain basic safeguards? Are not certain 
conditions imposed on the uses to which 
weapons and other military aid may be 
put? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What the pending 
resolution does is to lift those conditions 
and restrictions. What the Senator 
seeks to do is reimpose them. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Only in a superior 
form. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

I read from my speech on February 
27 at page 2690 of the RECORD: 

Mr. President, there are at least two rea- 
sons, in the area of military aid alone. First, 
Secretary Dulles testified that some of the 
Middle Eastern countries would not agree 
to use the military equipment we might give 
them as a contribution to the defense of the 
free world. Mr. Dulles stated: 

‘The free world has connotations in that 
part of the world which principally seem to, 
in their mind, refer to Britain and France. 

Second. Secretary Dulles said some of the 
Middle Eastern countries would not permit 
continuous observations and review by 
United States representatives of the pro- 
gram of assistance, as required by section 
10 of the Mutual Security Act. 
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I also said: 

For my own part, Mr. President, I do not 
think our country can afford to give arms 
to the countries of the Middle East without 
knowing what they will do with those arms. 
Without supervision, observation, and re- 
view, how would we prevent the use of 
American equipment by both sides snould 
the fighting between Israel and the Arab 
world be renewed? 

As for objections on the part of some 
mid-Eastern nations to the words free world, 
I think any attempt to erase that term 
would be absolutely futile. Certainly, the 
President of the United States himself has 
indicated on any number of occasions that 
the entire purpose of this so-called doc- 
trine is to preserve and maintain freedom in 
the world. 


What the pending resolution does is 
to lift those conditions. I am glad that 
the Senator is trying to reimpose at least 
some of them. I think the dangers 
which we would face if those restrictions 
were not present are obvious. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. I was not consciously 
guilty of plagiarism so far as his speech 
is concerned. It may be that he influ- 
enced me subconsciously. I appreciate 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It may have been 
done subconsciously, particularly if the 
Senator was present on the floor when 
I delivered my speech. [Laughter.] 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First, I 


should like to assure the Senator that 
what I am about to say with respect to 
his amendment is not based upon the 
fact that it is being proposed by a Demo- 
cratic Member of the Senate. I have an 
amendment which I can assure the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is not based on politi- 
cal grounds. ` 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
will pardon me for mentioning that sus- 
picion of the State Department on my 
part. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to say that I am glad to have the 
Senator from Illinois disavow any fears 
that the President would utilize the pow- 
ers that might be granted by this reso- 
lution for the purpose of fomenting a 
war. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course he would 
not do it intentionally. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
would not do it consciously. 

Mr. DOUGLAS: Certainly not. But 
many of the evil things in this world are 
not so much a result of intentions, but 
because of policies which have not been 
carefully thought out. 

Some lines from George Meredith may 
illustrate what I have in mind: 

In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With ref- 
erence to the first paragraph of the reso- 
lution, it does not suggest that the Presi- 
dent would have the power to do those 
things. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He could give mili- 
tary aid. Once having given military 
aid, without my amendment those coun- 
tries could use it for their own purposes. 
That was my argument. Of course, he 
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would not say, “Take this money and 
attack Israel” or “Take this money and 
attack Iraq.” They might even say they 
would not do that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The sign- 
ing of an agreement would not make 
any difference if they were going to do 
it willy-nilly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would have some 
effect if a binding pledge were given in 
advance. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
say, respectfully, to the Senator from 
Illinois that my own fear about his 
amendment is that it involves an element 
of time which would be fatal to the pur- 
poses of the resolution? After all, this 
is a short-term proposition so far as the 
authority provided by this particular 
language is concerned. I recognize that 
there will be a supplemental program 
later, but here is specific language au- 
thorizing the appropriation of additional 
funds for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the first section or of the 
first sentence of section 2 of the joint 
resolution. So it would at least take 
separate legislation to expand the pro- 
gram. It seems to me time is of the 
essence. The greatest difficulty I find 
with the Senator’s amendment is not 
because of its intent, but if we are going 
to require that the nations submit all 
matters in controversy with neighboring 
nations to direct negotiation with such 
neighboring nations in a good-faith ef- 
fort, and so forth, we must have a treaty; 
and the negotiations would require more 
time than is allowed for the purpose by 
this amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator aware 
that we have already made a secret 
agreement with Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; Iam 
not in any one’s confidence in connec- 
tion with that matter. I do not know 
what agreements have been made or 
will be made if this resolution is agreed 
to. I merely fear, since we are trying 
to adopt an emergency resolution, that 
when the President came before a joint 
session of the House and Senate, in ad- 
vance of his annual message on the 
state of the Union, to present this mat- 
ter, some emergency must have been 
involved. The money involved would 
suggest a certain sense of urgency. 

I doubt that the Senate would agree 
to require matters in controversy be- 
tween certain nations and their neigh- 
boring nations to be submitted to direct 
negotiations, knowing what the questions 
might involve. It would take some time 
for us to adopt a resolution providing 
that the President shall require that kind 
of an agreement from any country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me the Pres- 
ident has the power to do every one of 
the things the Senator from Illinois has 
in his amendment. The Senator is as- 
‘suming that the President would not do 
any of them. It seems to me we are 
being asked to vote no confidence in the 
President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say to the 
Senator that I never make personal at- 
tacks on the floor or outside the floor of 
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the Senate. Inever question the motives 
of others. I know the heavy burdens 
which the President and the Secretary 
of State must bear. 

But, having said all that, I must also 
record my feeling that their failures in 
the Middle East have been because they 
have been dilatory, inefficient, and al- 
most totally lacking in foresight. 

We, of the Senate, saved the adminis- 
tration from a very bad move which the 
President was on the point of making, 
telling the Nation on television that we 
were threatening sanctions against 
Israel. He received an almost unani- 
mous protest from both sides of the aisle 
in the Senate. So, I think, while we cer- 
tainly do not question the good motives 
of either the President or of Mr. Dulles, 
we are justified in not having too high 
an opinion of the competence with which 


Middle Eastern affairs have been 
handled. 
Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask 


whether or not the Senator is in a posi- 
tion to inform us if there is not suf- 
ficient money already in the mutual se- 
curity program, unused, which could be 
devoted to military aid in any one of the 
Middle East countries if the administra- 
tion wished so to use it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Such examination as 
I have made convinces me that it could 
be so used without the resolution. I 
have been unable to reconcile that fact 
with the great need for urgency which 
my good friend from South Dakota 
has again suggested. I have been will- 
ing to give the administration the bene- 
fit of the doubt, although I must say 
that circumstanial evidence is very 
strongly against urgency. 

But I simply want to provide an added 
precaution so that we shall not make 
matters worse by putting arms into the 
hands of irresponsible rulers who are 
cominated far more by hatred of Israel 
than by any other motive. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me the dif- 
ficulty is that it makes it impossible to 
use the $200 million for that purpose, 
while, if the administration were will- 
ing to go aheed on this basis, it has 
plenty of other moneys which it could 
use if it were so disposed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to make 
a brief observation. In my humble 
opinion—and I think the opinion is 
shared by a good many of my col- 
leagues—the President had ample legal 
authority, in the first place, to take the 
action which the resolution contem- 
plates, without requesting from Congress 
a joint resolution having the force of 
law. Isuspect that my very good friend, 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS], excellent constitutional lawyer 
that he is, may well share that belief. 

Nevertheless, in the interest of nation- 
al unity, the President came to Congress 
and asked for a resolution. I, for one, 
propose to vote for it in its final form. 
But the President having come to Con- 
gress and asked for a resolution which 
was not needed, it seems to me that to 
oppose and object to the restrictions in 
the amendment proposed by the distin- 
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guished Senator from Illinois, which are 
merely the normal Marquis of Queens- 


_berry rules of decency, on the ground 


that they would unduly impede the 
powers of the President—powers which 
he had without the resolution, anyway— 
is to beat around the bush twice, and one 
must be wrong one of the two times. 

I also ask the Senator from Illinois if 
he will not agree with me that the state- 
ment I am about to make—and this has 
reference to the comments of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Casr]—is 
founded on fact: It is now the 5th of 
March. In 8 long days of examination 
before the joint committees, the Secre- 
tary of State was quite unable to men- 
tion as much as one single project which 
he had in mind for the utilization of the 
$200 million. He said also that he was 
holding nothing back from the Senate; 
that there was no hidden play; that 
something would not be sprung on Con- 
gress after the testimony which he was 
then unwilling to reveal for reasons of 
United States security or otherwise. 

He said that it was planned to send 
former Representative Richards to the 
Middle East to ascertain what projects 
were needed. Mr. Richards.has not yet 
left the country, and the resolution has 
not been passed. 

We have no particular reason to think 
that the projects can be dreamed up over- 
night after he gets there, or that he can 
come back and file a list of the projects 
with the Senate in 15 days, as the reso- 
lution provides, and have the money 
committed and spent before the fiscal 
year is over. 

So I ask the Senator from Illinois 
whether, in his judgment, he does not 
agree with me that what we are doing, 
when we pass the resolution, is to show 
a sense of national unity in support of 
the President by a general, overall prem- 
ise which, I must say in all candor, I 
do not think is very well worded; that 
we support the United States policy in 
the Middle East against communism, 
and that all the talk about the necessity 
for quick action in order to spend $200 
million in a hurry is probably not in ac- 
cord with the facts, because there is 
every reason to think a large part of the 
money cannot be spent anyway before 
the end of the fiscal year. 

I wonder if the Senator from Illinois 
agrees with that statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with it. 
I have not read all the testimony which 
was given before the committees, but I 
have read most of it. I think the com- 
ment made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
was quite appropriate, namely, that 
after questioning Mr. Dulles, the 
Senator thought he had been wrestling 
with a moonbeam. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have consider- 
able sympathy with what the Senator 
from Illinois is trying to do. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe attention has al- 
ready been called to the fact that a good 
part of what the Senator seeks to have 
inserted in the resolution is already to 
be found in the Mutual Security Act. 
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As I understand, the Senator’s amend- 
ment is really in three parts—(a), (b), 
and (c). 

Provision (a) reads: 

Not to commit any act of aggression upon 
any neighboring nation. 


Provision (b) reads: 

To submit all matters in controversy with 
neighboring nations to direct negotiations 
with such neighboring nations in a good 
faith effort to settle such controversies by 
mutual agreement, and failing agreement 
to submit the matters in dispute to arbi- 
tration. 


Provision (c) reads: 

In the case of military assistance, not to 
use any such assistance except for self- 
defense within its own borders without the 
consent of the United States. 


As I understand the law which is in 
effect today, the only new element which 
the amendment inserts is provision (b), 
which relates to arbitration. The other 
two provisions—(a) and (c)—are al- 
ready a part of the Mutual Security Act, 
and are contained in section 105 (a). 
Does the Senator from Illinois agree 
with me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I do not agree 
with that statement. That is the objec- 
tion of the Department of State, whicn 
said that provisions (a) and (c) of my 
amendment are repetitive of existing 
law. That is not accurate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 

point out why? 
_ Mr. DOUGLAS. In the first place, the 
proposed amendment would add to the 
existing law the specific requirement for 
a binding agreement by a recipient 
nation; in the second place, it would 
be an agreement not to commit aggres- 
sion, whether with United States-do- 
nated equipment, or otherwise. It would 
require agreement that aggression would 
not be committed with Soviet or any 
other equipment. The present. law 
merely provides that aggression cannot 
be committed with United States equip- 
ment. The amendment provides that 
aggression may not be committed with 
the equipment of the Soviet Union or 
any other country, and that the agree- 
ment must be made binding. The 
amendment therefore goes beyond the 
present law. Its sections (a) and (c) 
are not merely repetitive as the State 
Department has asserted. 

Would it help if that letter from the 
Department of State, in opposition to 
my amendment, were placed in the REC- 
orD at this point? The letter has been 
furnished me through the courtesy of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
If they will consent, I shall ask that it 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island; and after 
the Senator from Rhode Island has con- 
cluded, yield to me again? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. I thought perhaps it 
would be well, in view of the discussion, 
for me to place the letter in the RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Rhode Island has been very generous 
and courteous to me in furnishing me 
with a copy of the letter. I have no 
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complaint whatsoever about the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GREEN. May I read the letter? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. The letter reads as fol- 
lows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1957. 
The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Joint Hearings of Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Staff of the Sen- 
at2 Foreign Relations Committee has re- 
quested the comments of the Department of 
State on an amendment proposed by Sen- 
ator Doucuias to add a new section 4 to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 19. 

The proposed amendment would prohibit 
military, economic, or technical assistance 
under this resolution to any nation unless 
that nation has made a binding agreement: 
(a) Not to commit any act of aggression 
upon any neighboring nation; (b) to submit 
all matters in controversy with neighboring 
nations to direct negotiations and, failing 
agreement, to arbitration. Moreover, a coun- 
try supplied military assistance would also 
have to agree (subsection c) not to use any 
such assistance except for self-defense with- 
in its own borders, without the consent of 
the United States. 

First, as to military assistance: The De- 
partment is in agreement with the purposes 
of clauses (a) and (c). Language directed 
toward this end is in fact already contained 
in section 105 (a) of the Mutual Security Act. 
This provides: 

“Equipment and materials furnished under 
this chapter shall be made available solely 
to maintain the internal security and legiti- 
mate self-defense of the recipient nation, or 
to permit it to participate in the defense of 
its area or in collective security arrangements 
and measures consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations. The President shall be 
satisfied that such equipment and materials 
will not be used to undertake any act of ag- 
gression against any nation.” 

In view of section 105 (a), language pro- 
posed in clauses (a) and (c) would, at a 
minimum, be repetitive. In addition, the 
requirement of clause (c) that a country 
offers the consent of the United States—be- 
fore it could use military assistance material 
outside its own borders in the process of 
driving out an aggressor, seems to the De- 
partment to go beyond what should be ap- 
priately asked or agreed to. The require- 
ment proposed in subsection (b)—requiring 
negotiation or arbitration of disputes—ap- 
pears to the Department to go far beyond 
what any nation, including our own, could 
reasonably be expected to agree to under any 
circumstances. Hence insistence upon it 
would defeat our own purpose of trying to 
strengthen nations willing to defend their 
own independence from Communist subver- 
sion or aggression. 

It must be recognized that section 3 would 
allow the President to waive section 105 
(a) under stated conditions. However, Sec- 
retary Dulles has testified before the joint 
committee that the President would not 
in fact waive its application and the Secre- 
tary has asked me to reiterate that position 
again. 

Second, as to economic or technical as- 
sistance: The proposed amendment would 
require that neither form of assistance may 
be provided any country unless it agreed 
to clauses (a) and (b). Both economic and 
technical assistance are now provided to 
most of the countries of the Middle East, 
as well as to many countries of the Far East 
and Latin America. No such requirement 
as either clause (a) and (b) is laid upon 
the provision of either form of assistance— 
and we believe that none should be. Either 
requirement would be vigorously—and 
rightly—resisted by any of these nations as 
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irrelevant to the type of aid being supplied 
and as an improper invasion of its sover- 
eignty. The Department believes that the 
adoption of either of these proposed require- 
ments in respect to economic or technical 
assistance would have an injurious effect on 
United States relations with friendly na- 
tions, would defeat the broad purposes of 
United States policy, and should be opposed. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee for making 
the letter a part of the RECORD. 

I should like to make one or two com- 
ments about the letter and its subject 
matter. Apparently the Department of 
State is following the policy of “now you 
see it, and now you don’t” in the case of 
section 105 (a) of the Mutual Security 
Act. 

The Senator from New York was em- 
phasizing the fact that under the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution, section 
105 (a) could be waived, and therefore 
does not apply. Under the present lan- 
guage it certainly need not apply. 

But here we have a statement that the 
Secretary of State and the President 
have decided they do not want my 
amendment, that section 105 (a) still 
applies, and that therefore my amend- 
ment is repetitious, since it is the same 
as section 105 (a). 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not yield at this 
time, Mr. President; first, I should like 
to make my point. 

Mr. President, if my amendment is 
repetitious, I submit that at least it pro- 
vides good repetition, and that it is not 
inappropriate to assert it again; and 
that the amendment does not do any 
damage, if it is pure repetition. 

However, as I have pointed out, my 
amendment is not pure repetition, be- 
cause—first of all—it requires a binding 
agreement from the recipient nations, 
and does not merely specify a policy to 
be carried out by the United States Gov- 
ernment. In the second place, my 
amendment requires that such nations 
not commit aggression with any type of 
arms—whether Soviet arms or United 
States arms. Therefore my amendment 
plugs a big hole which now exists in sec- 
tion 105 (a). 

So far as the sovereignty argument is 
concerned—namely, that my amend- 
ment constitutes an improper infringe- 
ment upon the sovereignty of Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Syria, and possibly 
Egypt—let me say that any aid we offer 
to give those countries does not have to 
be accepted by them. We are not en- 
gaged in a process of forced feeding. 
They have a right to reject such aid, 
if we offer it. 

But surely it is not unreasonable for 
us to require, as a condition of their ac- 
ceptance, a pledge by them that they 
will not resort to aggression, and that 
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they will submit disputes to direct ne- 
gotiation, and, if that fails, to arbitra- 
tion. 

We wish to get something to advance 
the peace of the world in return for the 
money we provide. Of course, we wish 
to protect the Mid-East from Communist 
aggression, although a glance at the 
map will indicate that there is no im- 
mediate danger so far as overt aggres- 
sion on the part of Soviet Russia is con- 
cerned. But the real danger of war— 
and this is the main point of my speech— 
comes, not from the outside, but from 
the inside, from the hostility between 
the Arab States and Israel and from the 
hostility between the Arab States them- 
selves. 

Once such a war breaks out for rea- 
sons other than Soviet aggression, we 
can be certain there will be great danger 
that it will expand into a world conflict, 
and that Soviet Russia, although per- 
haps not directly instigating it, will be 
in it for her own advantage. 

By means of my amendment to the 
committee amendment, I am trying to 
have the United States play the part of 
using a fire extinguisher in the case of a 
possible conflagration in the Arabian 
Peninsula and in the Middle East, and 
thus to have the United States extin- 
guish the hostilities between Israel and 
the Arab States themselves. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois for 
yielding to me. 

As I said a moment ago, Mr. President, 
I have a great deal of sympathy for the 
objective of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
long since learned to beware of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama when he expresses 
sympathy. I know this is but the pref- 
ace to some very good infighting, and 
I am prepared for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It shows at least 
that I am giving the matter some con- 
sideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It shows that the 
Senator from Alabama is his usual 
amiable and able self. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Ifthe Senator from 
Illinois will permit me to do so, I wish 
to say that section 105 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act was not easily arrived at. 
It was not written into the law merely 
on the spur of the moment. That sec- 
tion has been hammered out over the 
years, and it has been difficult to ham- 
mer it out. For instance, we encoun- 
tered difficulty in trying to work out an 
economic-aid program. We ran into 
difficulty in Indonesia and in some of 
the other so-called neutral countries. 
Finally, section 105 (a) was hammered 
out as the best solution we could obtain. 

I wish to say that I think the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is correct with refer- 
ence to the waiving of section 105 (a). 
Furthermore, I think the letter of the 
Department of State is very weak in 
that respect—first,; in pointing out that 
the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois is repetitive; second, in admitting 
that section 105 (a) can be waived. 

As a matter of fact, that question 
arose in the hearings. It arose first on 
questioning by the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]; and later I, 
myself, questioned Secretary Dulles 
about it. 

In the letter it is stated that Secretary 
Dulles had testified that the President 
would not waive section 105 (a). - The 
Secretary of State did testify; but such 
testimony was given in a rather round- 
about, indirect manner; at least, I have 
not found any direct testimony to that 
effect. If other Senators wish to refer 
to page 377 of volume 1 of the hearings, 
they will find that the three conditions 
it was desired to have waived were condi- 
tions other than section 105 (a); and the 
Secretary: of State testified that those 
were the only conditions they wished to 
have waived. 

I should like to make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Illinois, and I hope he 
will adopt it. I offer it with the best of 
intentions. Since section 105 (a) covers, 
I believe, substantially subdivisions (a) 
and (c) of his amendment—I admit that 
it does not cover them to the very word, 
but it covers them in substance, and it 
covers them in the way I know the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
worked out over a period of years, and I 
believe it has served well—therefore, I 
should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Illinois that instead of repeating (a) and 
(c), as they appear in his amendment, 
he submit an amendment simply stating 
in so many words that the terms and 
conditions of section 105 (a) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act shall not be waived. 
I believe that would accomplish the 
purpose. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
not insist on subdivision (b) of his 
amendment, because it goes far beyond 
anything we have ever had in any kind 
of foreign-aid program, and I simply do 
not believe it would be workable. 

Furthermore, let me suggest to the 
Senator from Illinois that every nation 
involved in this matter is a member of 
the United Nations, and is obligated un- 
der the Charter of the United Nations to 
adjust with its neighbors, and in 2 peace- 
ful way, its problems and troubles. So I 
believe it would be extreme to insist that 
a method of arbitration be established 
under the direction and control, we 
might say, of the United States of 
America. 

If the Senator from Illinois will change 
his amendment so as not to insist on sub- 
division (b), but simply to have the 
amendment provide that the provisions 
of section 105 (a) of the Mutual Security 
Act shall not be waived, then I believe his 
objective will be served; and I see no rea- 
son why such an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment could not be agreed 
to, because it would really be in accord- 
ance with the letter of the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
morning I saw the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana Mr. [MANSFIELD] 
try to steer a course between Scylla and 
Charybdis in an attempt to avoid some 
objection; and in that connection he at- 
tempted to change the language of his 
amendment. However, his ship nearly 
foundered upon Charybdis while avoid- 
ing Scylla. So I am fearful of rewriting 
my amendment further on the floor of 
the Senate, even though the seductive 
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sounds of the sirens come from across the 
aisle from the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota, who has found himself on the 
rocks today, when he had no intention 
other than to be helpful, probably should 
keep his seat; but, in view of the fact 
that the Senator from Alabama made 
the suggestion, it seems to me the sim- 
plest way to do what the Senator from 
Alabama is suggesting would be to strike 
out the words “and without regard to the 
provisions of section 105 of the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1957.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
permit me to intervene, that language 
refers to the appropriation act, rather 
than the Mutual Security Act. I do not 
believe the Senator will find any refer- 
ence to section 105 of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act in the resolution. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In any 
event, all the nations that are involved 
are members of the United Nations, are 
they not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does not 
membership in the United Nations re- 
quire that members pledge themselves 
not to resort to aggression? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As we all know, the 
powers of the United Nations are very 
limited, but the resources of the United 
States are very great. It has been my 
understanding that the Eisenhower- 
Dulles proposal is to use the resources of 
the United States to promote peace in 
the Middle Fast. The point I am mak- 
ing is that if we want to promote peace 
we must not only help nations against 
overt aggression, but we must not fur- 
nish them with weapons with which they 
will commit acts of aggression against 
each other. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator permit me to go a step further? 
It may be that my suggestion may run 
afoul of the suggestion of the Senator 
from Alabama, but section 105 of the 
Mutual Security Act concludes with this 
language: 

The President shall be satisfied that such 
equipment and materials will not be used to 


undertake any act of aggression against any 
nation. 


I think it might be helpful if the entire 
section 105 (a) were read: 


Military assistance may be furnished under 
this chapter to any nation whose increased 
ability to defend itself the President shall 
have determined to be important to the se- 
curity of the United States and which is 
otherwise eligible to receive such assistance. 
Equipment and materials furnished under 
this chapter shall be made available solely 
to maintain the internal security and legiti- 
mate self-defense of the recipient nation, or 
to permit it to participate in the defense of 
its area or in collective security arrange- 
ments and measures consistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations. The Presi- 
dent shall be satisfied that such equipment 
and materials will not be used to undertake 
any act of aggression against any nation. 


With the statement and the letter from 
the Secretary of State that the executive 
would not seek to administer this fund 
in any way contrary to section 105, it 
seems to me assurance is given to the 
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Senator from Illinois so far as what is 
contained in subsection (a) of his 
amendment is concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of what has 
just taken place, I wonder if the man- 
agers of the measure would consent to 
an amendment which makes it clear that 
section 105 (a) is not to be waived, and 
then strike out the proviso that follows. 

Mr. GREEN. Would the Senator state 
the language he proposes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we start drafting 
amendments on the floor, we shall get 
into greater difficulty than we have al- 
ready encountered. 

Mr. GREEN. But we have been draft- 
ing amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All I was trying to do 
was to bargain, a procedure with which 
citizens from New England are familiar. 
I was wondering whether we could not 
insert, after the word “Act,” on line 20, 
page 4, the words, “including section 105 
(a),” and strike out the proviso which 
follows. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a suggestion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me 
probably the proper way would be to 
insert, in line 23, after the words “Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended,” 
the following: “except that the provi- 
sions of section 105 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, shall 
not be waived.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that before we agree to any more 
amendments we ought to have on the 
floor more Senators who are interested 
in the proposed legislation. We have 
already approved one amendment which 
directs the Treasury Department to do 
something which it is impossible to do, 
as I said. We do not want to pass such 
proposed legislation as that without more 
Senators being present. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not my fault 
that more Senators are not present. 

Mr. President, the suggestion of the 
Senator from Alabama carries out the 
provision which the Department says it 
is holding to in its letter, namely, that it 
does not intend to waive the section in 
question, namely section 105 (a). This 
would be a substantial improvement in 
the resolution. 

Mr. GREEN. May I ask whether, if 
the amendment just suggested were 
agreed to, the other amendment would 
be withdrawn? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would give such a 
suggestion careful consideration. 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me so 
that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. _ 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Barrett Bible 
Allott Beall Blakley 
Anderson Bennett Bricker 
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Bridges Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bush Hill Murray 
Butler Holland Neuberger 
Byrd Hruska O’Mahoney ` 
Capehart Humphrey Pastore 
Carlson Jackson Payne 
Carroll Javits Potter 
Case, N. J. Jenner Purtell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Church Kefauver Russell 
Clark Kennedy Saltonstall 
Cooper Kerr Schoeppel 
Cotton Knowland Scott 
Curtis Kuchel Smathers 
Dirksen Lausche Smith, Maine 
Douglas Long Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Magnuson Sparkman 
Eastland Malone Stennis 
Ellender Mansfield Symington 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Talmadge 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Thurmond 
Frear McCarthy Thye 
Goldwater McClellan Watkins 
Gore McNamara Wiley 
Green Monroney Williams 
Hayden Morse Young 
Hennings Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’MaAHONEY in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a minute or two to ex- 
plain the amendment which has been 
agreed upon—shall I say—as a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas]. 
There are three parts to his amendment: 
a, b, and c. Part b is the one which 
refers totally to new material; that is, 
it calls for arbitration. 

The attention of the Senator was 
called to the fact that section 105 (a) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, carries substantially the a and 
c provisions. That point was also set 
forth in a letter from the Department 
of State. It would be repetitive to rein- 
sert those provisions. 

It is true that under the act, the Presi- 
dent may waive section 105 (a). How- 
ever, the Secretary of State in his testi- 
mony before the committees, said that 
it would not be the administration’s pur- 
pose to waive it. That statement was 
repeated in the Department’s letter. I 
should like to read a paragraph from 
that letter, which has already been 
placed in the Recorp by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
reads: 

It must be recognized that section 3 would 
allow the President to waive section 5 (a) 
under stated conditions. However, Secretary 
Dulles has testified before the joint commit- 
tee that the President would not in fact 
waive its application and the Secretary has 
asked me to reiterate that position again. 


If that is the situation, I can see that 
no harm would be done simply by writ- 
ing into section 3 such a provision. The 
place for inserting the provision is on 
line 23, page 4. After the words “as 
amended,” there should be inserted, in 
parenthesis, the following words: ‘‘(ex- 
cept that the provisions of section 105 
(a) thereof shall not be waived).” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are we to 
understand that the language offered as 
a substitute for the Douglas amendment 
is acceptable to the Senator from Ili- 
nois? 

Mr. 
but—— 


DOUGLAS. It is acceptable, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator modify his amendment accord- 
ingly? He has that privilege. 

Mr. DOUGLAS.. Iam willing to modi- 
fy my amendment in accordance with 
the proposed language suggested by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

I should like to thank the Committee 
on Foreign Relations for the open-mind- 
ed way in which they have approached 
this problem: The waiving of section 
105 was a very serious matter. Now that 
this opening has been plugged, not only 
by letter but by statute, I believe the 
resolution becomes a much better reso- 
lution than it originally was. 

In modifying my amendment, I 
should like to express the hope that the 
State Department and the President’s 
office will read the discussion this after- 
noon with some care, because I believe 
it is the obvious purpose of the Senate 
that these arms shall not be used to 
foster an arms race in the Middle East, 
and should not be used to foster aggres- 
sion there between the Israelis and the 
Arabs or between the Arabs themselves. 

Therefore I hope that what is taking 
place here will not be regarded merely 
as an expression of words but, rather, as 
a guiding policy to be carried out by the 
Executive. I hope also that they will 
give serious consideration to the sugges- 
tion in my amendment that we try to 
get the parties into negotiations with 
each other. 

Again I wish to thank the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the able members of that commit- 
tee and the leaders on both sides of the 
aisle for the spirit of accommodation, 
which, I am told, is the spirit of the 
times. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood the Senator from Alabama to say 
that the Secretary of State had testified 
before the committees that the provi- 
sions of section 105 would not be waived. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me put it this 
way: Assistant Secretary Hill stated 
that the Secretary so testified. I refer 
to page 373, volume 1, of the hearings. 
The Secretary of State did not specifi- 
cally name section 105 (a). However, 
on questioning by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SAaLTONSTALL] and later 
again by me, the Secretary named 3 pro- 
visions he wanted waived, and he said 
those were all. Section 105 was not one 
of the 3. I assume that is what he 
meant. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator explain to the Senate what the 
Assistant Secretary of State said in the 
letter with regard to waiving the provi- 
sions of section 105 (a) ? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iread it a moment 
ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator give the date of the letter? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has been placed 
in the Recorp by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
letter is dated February 28, 1957. First 
of all, it points out that sections (a) and 
(c) of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois are repetitive of 
section 105 (a). 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is not exactly 
true. : 
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- Mr. SPARKMAN. It is substantially 
the situation. Then the letter says: 

It must be recognized that section 3 would 
allow the President to waive section 5 (a) 
under stated conditions. However, Secretary 
Dulles has testified before the joint commit- 
tee that the President would not in fact 
waive its application and the Secretary has 
asked me to reiterate that position again. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Illinois, 
I send to the desk a proposed modifica- 
tion of his amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I should 

like to add—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state the parliamentary situ- 
ation. The pending question is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. DoucLas] to the committee 
amendment, as amended. The Senator 
from Illinois has indicated his willing- 
ness to withdraw his amendment and 
substitute therefor another amendment, 
which would be to insert on page 4, line 
23, of the pending resolution, after the 
words “as amended,’ the following: 
“(except that the provisions of section 
105 (a) thereof shall not be waived.)” 

That is the question which is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that it is always within the 
privilege of a Senator to modify his own 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct unless the yeas and nays have 
been ordered or it has been amended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask that my amend- 
ment be modified by striking out the 
present language and substituting there- 
for the language which was just read 
by the Presiding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
to the committee amendment, as amend- 
ed. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has referred to his amendment as 
having been agreed to by the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee [Mr. RUssELL] had as much 
to do with it as had the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Alabama to read the text of section 
105 (a) of the Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is headed “Con- 
ditions Applicable to Military Assist- 
ance,” and reads as follows: 

Military assistance may be furnished under 
this chapter to any nation whose increased 
ability to defend itself the President shall 
have determined to be important to the secu- 
rity of the United States and which is other- 
wise eligible to receive such assistance. 
Equipment and materials furnished under 
this chapter shall be made available solely 
to maintain the internal security and legiti- 
mate self-defense of the recipient nation, or 
to permit it to participate in the defense of 
its area or in collective security arrange- 
ments and measures consistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations. The Presi- 
dent shall be satisfied that such equipment 
and materials will not be used to undertake 
any act of aggression against any nation. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I deeply 
feel that an excellent solution of the dif- 
ficulty has been arrived at. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douetas]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, in line 
13, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Prior to the employment of armed forces 
the President shall give notice to Congress. 
If, in the judgment of the President, an 
emergency arises in which such notice to 
Congress is not possible, he shall, upon the 
employment of armed forces, forthwith in- 
form Congress and submit his action for its 
approval or disapproval. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is a 
mimeographed copy of my amendment 
on the desk of each Senator. I should 
like very much to have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment. Therefore, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Oregon will 
yield, I should like to say that I have 
talked to the minority leader, and the 
Senator from Oregon has stated that he 
intends to engage in only a brief dis- 
cussion of his amendment. If Members 
will remain in the Chamber, we can have 
a yea-and-nay vote in a very short time, 
I hope. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays is sufficiently 
seconded, and they are ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment at consider- 
able length in recent weeks. It presents 
what I conceive to be a fair solution of 
the important constitutional question in- 
volved in the resolution. It simply pro- 
vides that before the President orders 
American troops into the Middle East, 
he shall report to the Congress the facts 
which in his opinion justify the use of 
such troops; and in the case of an emer- 
gency so sudden that he thinks he cannot 
even spend the amount of time required 
to come before the Congress, but never- 
theless orders troops into the Middle 
East, that forthwith thereafter he shall 
notify Congress of the reasons for his 
action and ask for approval or disap- 
proval. 

This is in line with the President’s 
speech in which he said he would keep 
in hourly contact with the Congress. 

When I offered this amendment in the 
committee the Secretary of State said he 
woud not accept the amendment, and he 
referred to the President’s speech. I 
find that the President’s speech is not a 
part of the resolution. If it is the inten- 
tion of the President, as indicated by the 
Secretary of State, to keep the Senate 
informed anyway, then I cannot see what 
possible objection there could be to mak- 
ing it a requirement. 

The amendment removes completely 
from the resolution, the whole constitu- 
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tional question. It completely satisfies 
those of us who feel that we cannot vote 
for the resolution without this protection 
in it, because some of us have some deep 
convictions about it. In fact, I think the 
most brilliant argument I have ever lis- 
tened to on this subject was made by the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin] when we were discuss- 
ing the constitutional question. 

I offer the amendment, Mr. President. 
I do not know of anything that could be 
said which has not been said on this issue. 
I think the amendment is completely in 
line with what the Secretary of State 
says the administration intend to do, 
although they do not want to have it 
spelled out in the resolution. 

I feel that those of us who have very 
deep convictions about this constitu- 
tional question should not be put in the 
position of abdicating our constitutional 
duty under our oath by voting for a reso- 
lution which does not contain this con- 
stitutional protection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Since the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has offered 
the amendment, I think, for the benefit 
of the REcorpD, we should have the Presi- 
dent’s statement on this subject made a 
part of the Recor» at this point, if the 
Senator has no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. I should be glad to 
have it placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CARLSON. In the President’s 
address of January 5, he stated: 

If, contrary to my hope and expectation, a 
situation arose which called for the military 
application of the policy which I ask Con- 
gress to join me in proclaiming, I would 
of course maintain hour-by-hour contact 
with the Congress if it were in session. And 
if the Congress were not in session, and if 
the situation had grave implications, I 
would, of course, at once call the Congress 
into special session. 


That is what the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon is trying to do. Person- 
ally, I think it is unnecessary to attach 
to the resolution the amendment he pro- 
poses. Certainly the President has defi- 
nitely stated his views. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, the Senator from Kansas, by 
reading the President’s language, proves 
my case. I see no possible justification 
for the President and the Secretary of 
State not accepting my amendment. It 
removes completely the whole shadow 
line area of constitutional law and 
makes perfectly clear that the President 
will give us facts which in his opinion 
justify sending American troops into 
action, and that if he has not the time 
to do so before he sends them, he will 
come before us immediately thereafter. 

My amendment was before the com- 
mittee, and my recollection is that it re- 
ceived 11 or 12 votes in the joint com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to oppose the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon. I should like 
to have the permission of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee to read to the Senate a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State which was received by the chair- 
man today, a copy of which was fur- 
nished me. The letter is as follows: 


MARCH 5, 1957. 
The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: You have asked for 
the views of the Department of State on an 
amendment to be proposed by Senator MORSE 
to section 2 of the Middle East Resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 19. We understand 
that the proposed amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Prior to the employment of Armed Forces, 
the President shall give notice to Congress. 
If in the judgment of the President, an emer- 
gency arises in which such notice to Con- 
gress is not possible, he shall, upon the em- 
ployment of Armed Forces, forthwith inform 
Congress and submit the action for its ap- 
proval or disapproval.” 

You will recall that President Eisenhower, 
in his message to the Congress requesting 
action upon a Middle East resolution, said: 

“If, contrary to my hope and expectation, 
a situation arose which called for the mili- 
tary application of the policy which I ask 
the Congress to join me in proclaiming, I 
would of course maintain hour-by-hour con- 
tact with the Congress if it were in session. 
And if the Congress were not in session, and 
if the situation had grave implication, I 
would, of course, at once call the Congress 
into special session.” 

Moreover, Secretary Dulles stated in his 
testimony before the joint committee, that if 
it is desired to put a provision in the act 
that such a use of force should be immedi- 


ately accompanied by a message or a report” 


to Congress, there would be no objection. 
The proposed amendment, however, seems 
to go beyond the simple requirement to in- 
form Congress of any use of the Armed Forces 
which may occur. To the extent that it does 
so, it would appear to raise serious question 
as to the President’s power to use the Armed 
Forces under the resolution, and would im- 
pair the effectiveness of the resolution. The 
executive branch therefore would oppose the 
adoption of the proposed amendment. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. President, I hope that we may have 
a vote, and that the amendment will þe 
rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to make only a 
brief comment. My amendment is quite 
impersonal. My amendment applies to 
any President. We are legislating today 
not alone for the incumbent President, 
but also for any President who may oc- 
cupy the White House hereafter. 

In my judgment, the Congressional 
check ought to be kept inviolate. I con- 
sider that to be a fundamental constitu- 
tional point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. On this question the yeas and 
nays having been ordered, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 
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On this vote the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. IvEs] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] are absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. IvEs] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay,’ and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Anderson Johnston, S. C. Neuberger 
Byrd Kefauver O’Mahoney 
Carroll Kerr Revercomb 
Chavez Long Russell 
Douglas Magnuson Scott 
Ellender McCarthy Symington 
Ervin McClellan Talmadge 
Frear McNamara Young 
Hennings Morse 
Jenner Murray 

NAYS—64 
Aiken Eastland Monroney 
Allott Flanders Morton 
Barrett Goldwater Mundt 
Beall Gore Pastore 
Bennett Green Payne 
Bible Hayden Potter 
Blakley Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bricker Hill Robertson 
Bridges Holland Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Schoeppel 
Butler Humphrey Smathers 
Capehart Jackson Smith, Maine 
Carlson Javits Smith, N. J. 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Stennis 
Church Knowland Thurmond 
Clark Kuchel Thye 
Cooper Lausche Watkins 
Cotton Malone Wiley 
Curtis Mansfield Williams 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—4 
Fulbright Langer Neely 
Ives 
So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement I have prepared 
concerning the reasons why I shall vote 
against the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LONG CONCERNING 
THE NEAR EAST JOINT RESOLUTION 

My conscience will not permit me to -vote 
for the so-called Eisenhower doctrine. I 
regret that this matter has been so com- 
pletely misunderstood and regarded by many 
members of the press as a mere vote to ex- 
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press confidence in the President. Nothing 
could be further from the real truth. 

Under the resolution before the Senate, 
Congress is requested to surrender its con- 
stitutional power to declare war. We are re- 
quested to authorize the President to take 
this Nation to war against any one of a 
dozen or more countries which are not even 
specified in the resolution. Under the reso- 
lution before us, the President is authorized 
to take this Nation to war against countries 
and governments that do not even exist at 
this time. 

Although I did not support President 
Eisenhower for election, the American peo- 
ple have expressed their confidence in his 
abilities as a diplomat, a military genius, 
and a statesman, and I respect their deci- 
sion. Furthermore, I have a tremendously 
high regard for the Office of the Presidency. 
It is my feeling that the President has the 
power to make war upon any foreign nation 
on this planet, if he determines that that 
nation is in the process of delivering an at- 
tack upon the United States or one of our 
allies whom we are committed to defend. 
There is no power conferred by the resolu- 
tion, insofar as the use of our Armed Forces 
is concerned, which the President does not 
already possess. 

However, here is the important point. If 
President Eisenhower decides to take this 
Nation to war as did President Truman, his 
decision is subject to review by the Con- 
gress. If his decision cannot be justified, he 
is subject to impeachment. For the Con- 
gress to agree in advance that this Nation 
should wage war upon a nation that is pres- 
ently friendly to the United States without 
knowing the reasons or circumstances, would 
be a surrender of the responsibilities with 
which the people of this Nation saw fit to en- 
trust us. 

During my 8 years in the Senate, I have 
had occasion to study many unwise and 
dangerous legislative proposals. This is one 
of them. It violates the basic fundamentals 
of our Constitution and it involves an abject 
surrender of the responsibilities entrusted 
to the Congress by the people of America 
and by the Constitution of the United States. 

Under our form of government, it was 
never intended that Congress could approve 
the making of war without knowing the 
circumstances under which we were doing 
so. Therefore, I cannot vote to surrender 
the powers of the Congress to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Furthermore, the economic phases of the 
program are equally as unwise. We are asked 
to surrender our power of the purse string 
in order that a President and his Secretary 
of State can spend American money to de- 
velop foreign countries without the bene- 
fit of a single example of the projects for 
which the money is to be used. 

The people elected those of us in Congress 
to see that their money is spent wisely. 
I will not vote for a vast spending prograin 
without being able to determine the wis- 
dom or the nature of a single one of the 
projects for which I would be voting. 

So far as I am concerned, the issues here 
involved are far above and beyond politics. 

I have voted against similar unwise pro- 
posals when made by the Truman admin- 
istration. I propose to exercise my judgment 
in the same fashion under a Republican 
President. 


Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me, to permit me to make a brief 
announcement? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that I 
have consulted the minority leader; and 
we anticipate that several more speeches, 
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which we hope will not be too long, re- 
main to be made. We anticipate that 
the final vote on the joint resolution will 
be taken this evening. If Senators will 
cooperate, we shall proceed as early as 
possible to take a yea-and-nay vote on 
the question of passage of the joint reso- 
lution, as amended. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 10 to 15, 
inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Src. 5. This joint resolution shall expire 
on February 1, 1961, or on such earlier date 
(1) as the President shall determine that 
the peace and security of the nations in the 
general area of the Middle East are reasona- 
bly assured by international conditions cre- 
ated by action of the United Nations or oth- 
erwise, or (2) as may be prescribed by con- 
current resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, my 
amendment relates to the termination of 
Senate Joint Resolution 19. The last 
section of the resolution provides that it 
shall terminate when the President finds 
and determines that conditions no 
longer require it, or when the Congress 
adopts a concurrent resolution. 

The amendment I offer would not dis- 
turb those two means of ending the au- 
thority granted in the resolution, but it 
would add a third, and absolute, way of 
ending the authority, on February 1, 
1961. In other words, it would fix a time 
certain when this delegation of author- 
ity would come to an end. 

As the resolution is now written, af- 
firmative action must be taken by either 
the President or the Congress, or the au- 
thority granted in this measure will run 
on and on and on. 

If we are to make a grant of authority 
of the warmaking powers of Congress 
that is permanent in nature, we should 
do it by a constitutional amendment. 
If we are granting authority to meet a 
particular situation, it should have a ter- 
mination date. 

One other thing, Mr. President, I 
should like to call to mind. We are 
granting authority to a person, the pres- 
ent occupant of the Office of the Presi- 
dency. No one knows who will be Presi- 
dent after January 20, 1961. We do 
know that, under the terms of the Con- 
stitution, the present occupant of the 
White House will not be President. 
Therefore, unless an act to terminate 
the delegation of authority at a later 
date were passed, we would be granting 
authority to an unknown person. 

Certainly, it is conceivable, and it is 
fondly to be hoped, that the next Presi- 
dent of the United States will be an indi- 
vidual in whom we can have the utmost 
confidence. I might say that there are 
a number in this Chamber who could 
well lead up to that situation, but we 
do not know who the next President will 
be. 

I wish now to call attention to the 
language in the resolution on page 4, 
lines 7 to 13: 

If the President determines the necessity 
thereof, the United States is prepared to use 
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Armed Forces to assist any nation or group 
of nations requesting assistance against 
armed aggression from any country con- 
trolled by international communism, 


I must say I think that language is 
quite unclear. It probably would have 
been better to say the President is au- 
thorized. Just what it means, I do not 
know, but I know it means something. 
I know it is a delegation of power, even 
though it is not too clearly defined. Are 
we going to delegate that power in per- 
petuity? 

It might be said, “Well, we have two 
means of ending it.” Yes, we have. One 
is for the office that receives the power 
to voluntarily relinquish it. A President, 
in all good conscience, could say, “I do 
not know. I may. need this power a 
short while longer,’ and thus hesitate 
to take action. 

We have the other alternative that the 
Congress can adopt a concurrent resolu- 
tion. That means that unless the Con- 
gress should succeed in adopting such a 
concurrent resolution, its power in this 
particular would be gone. I presume 
that an Executive could lobby against 
the adoption of a concurrent resolution, 
I do not believe that anyone here is so 
naive as to suggest that such occurrences 
have not happened and that they do not 
continue to happen. 

So here we have at least a part—not 
too clearly defined, but a part—of our 
warmaking power delegated to a Presi- 
dent in whom we have confidence, with- 
out an absolute termination date. 

If the amendment I have offered shall 
be adopted, it will mean that instead of 
requiring affirmative action to end the 
power, affirmative action to extend the 
power will be required, and there would 
be ample time to do that. Who is to say 
that if the pending resolution is passed 
without a definite termination date, 10, 
15, 20, or more years from now, it might 
not be used by a President in a way not 
in accord with the wishes of the branch 
of the Government in whom the author- 
ity rests? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I gladly yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Can this Congress 
bind the next Congress in giving author- 
ity or taking a positive stand? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, it cannot; but the 
practical situation would be that another 
Congress would have to take affirmative 
action to get back the authority this 
Congress delegates, and that is what we 
want to avoid. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why not have the 
terminal date the end of this, the 85th 
Congress? 

Mr. CURTIS. There might be strong 
argument for that. I considered what 
date I might choose. I chose a date 
which would be no reflection upon the 
President of the United States, because 
I have confidence in him in these mat- 
ters. He is a man of wide military ex- 
perience and authority, and his leader- 
ship is respected throughout the world. 
I do not know who will follow him in the 
White House. 

Now, I might anticipate something, 
in order to save time. I have a copy of 
a letter written to the chairman of the 
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distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN], in which the execu- 
tive branch expressed very strong op- 
position to a definite termination daie. 
But I want to give the Senate its rea- 
sons: 

A provision for a termination on a par- 
ticular date would imply an end to the 
United States interest in the security of 
the nations of that area. 


Our mutual security acts and many 
other acts expire at a certain date. They 
run, Mr. President, for a certain period. 
Does the fact that they have expiration 
dates imply that we have no interest 
beyond that time? That viewpoint is 
not supported by our regular practice 
in handling such matters. Furthermore, 
I would seriously question whether or 
not the Congress of the United States 
had shown a lack of interest in the Mid- 
dle East before the pending resolution 
was ever proposed. 

The other reason given by the Execu- 
tive was: 


And might encourage political aggressors 
to plan to take advantage of such expira- 
tion. 


I happen to think that the Commu- 
nist world will attempt to take advan- 
tage of us and our interests when it 
believes it can be successful, and not 
because of the expiration of an act of 
Congress that can be readily reenacted. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
in no wise interfere with carrying out 
the objectives of the resolution. It 
would in no wise hamper or embarrass 
the President of the United States 
in his conduct of foreign relations. It 
would provide a termination date for 
this delegation of power and authority.. 

Mr. President, before yielding the 
floor, I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I oppose 
this amendment, and I wish to submit 
briefly my reasons for doing so. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
provide that the authority under the 
joint resolution shall expire on February 
1, 1961, or earlier than that if the Presi- 
dent shall so determine, or if the Con- 
gress shall, by concurrent resolution, so 
determine. I think it very unwise to fix 
a certain date on which the declared pol- 
icy of the United States with respect to 
Communist aggression in the Middle East 
shall expire. 

The amendment is arbitrary. It would 
seem to say that whether or not peace 
and security in the Middle East are rea- 
sonably assured, we should nevertheless, 
on a certain date, end our policy of re- 
sisting Communist aggression. I fear 
that the Communists might take advan- 
tage of such a rigid proposal as this. 

It seems to me that the termination 
provision contained in section 5 of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 19 provides adequate 
protection against an unreasonable ex- 
tension of the policy declared in the joint 
resolution. 

Section 5 provides that ‘‘this joint res- 
olution shall expire when the President 
shall determine that the peace and se- 
curity of the nations in the general area 
of the Middle East are reasonably 
assured.” 
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The section goes on to say that the 
joint resolution may be terminated 
earlier by a concurrent resolution of the 
two Houses of Congress. 

The new authority provided for the 
President in section 3 carries its own ter- 
mination date of June 30, 1957. 

For these reasons, I believe that the 
proposed amendment is not only unwise, 
but also dangerous. I urge its rejection 
by the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the chairman of the com- 
bined committees in opposing the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend and col- 
league, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CURTIS]. 

At this time I wish to read a letter 
received from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, and to make a few observations. 
The letter reads as follows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1957. 

The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Your staff has asked 
for the comments of the executive branch 
on an amendment to be proposed by Senator 
Curtis to Senate Joint Resolution 19 (the 
Middle East Resolution) which would add to 
the termination provision contained in the 
resolution as reported by the Joint Com- 
mittee, an additional provision for termina- 
tion on February 1, 1961. 

The executive branch believes it would be 
highly undesirable to name a specific termi- 
nation date. A provision for termination on 
a particular date would imply an end to 
United States interest in the security of the 
nations of the area as of that date and might 
encourage potential aggressors to plan to take 
advantage of such expiration. The executive 
branch would strongly oppose such an 
amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C., HILL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


I think the committtes were wise in 
writing into the joint resolution the pro- 
vision that the Congress may terminate 
it by concurrent resolution. This leaves 
the power entirely in the hands of the 
legislative branch of the Government, as 
a coordinate arm. The reason we se- 
lected the concurrent resolution, along 
with the Presidents own authority to 
terminate the joint resolution, is that a 
concurrent resolution does not require 
the signature of a President. 

There was some discussion to the effect 
that perhaps it should be by joint reso- 
lution; but, as Senators know, a joint 
resolution would require the signature 
of a President, and would be subject to 
Presidential veto. If vetoed, by any 
chance, by a President, whoever he 
might be, it would require a two-thirds 
vote to override the veto. 

It was for that reason, and with that 
legislative background, that the com- 
mittees themselves wrote in the provi- 
sion that the Congress should have the 
power to terminate this authority by 
concurrent resolution. The matter 
would then be entirely within the hands 
of a majority of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. 

If the question is asked as to how long 


this authority should continue, my an= 


swer would have to be, so long as the 
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menace of Soviet and Communist im- 
perialism exists in that area of the world. 

No one has a crystal ball to tell him 
when the men in the Kremlin may basi- 
cally change their policy. If they should 
change it, and we should become con- 
vinced of it 3 or 4 years from now, we 
would all be very happy, indeed, and I 
am sure the incumbent President, or any 
future President, whoever he might be, 
would be very happy to have this power 
terminated. But no one has any such 
crystal ball. If we were to select this 
definite date, the men in the Kremlin, 
laying the foundations, as they would, 
would have a specific date against which 
to operate. I think that would be highly 
dangerous. It might present this coun- 
try with a situation in which the termi- 
nation date would be fixed 10 days after 
the inauguration of a new President. 
The Soviet government might at that 
point decide to move, and we would he 
involved in a debate which might con- 
tinue for a considerable period of time. 

I hope the Senate will not adopt the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
think it is necessary to insert in the 
resolution a provision to the effect that 
Congress has the power to terminate this 
authority? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why insert it if 
Congress already has the power? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Because we felt 
that that was an additional safeguard. 
It is true that in the broad sense one 
Congress cannot bind a future Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Could this Congress 
not repeal the joint resolution next 
week? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. This Congress 
could repeal the joint resolution next 
week, if it wished to do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then why put such 
a provision in the joint resolution? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. This is a joint reso- 
lution, and we felt that we wanted to 
establish that it could be repealed by a 
concurrent resolution, which would not 
be subject to Presidential veto, whereas 
we might have to get a two-thirds vote 
to undo the action, which, in the original 
instance, could be taken by majority 
vote. 

Mr. WATKINS. If we have the power 
to act by concurrent resolution we can 
act at any time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not agree with 
that. The distinguished Senator from 
Utah is an able lawyer, and I am a little 
out of my field, because I am only a 
newspaper man. But I doubt very much 
whether the Senator will contend that 
a law can be repealed by concurrent 
resolution. I do not believe that author- 
ity exists, unless it is specifically provided 
in the law itself. I think we could repeal 
by legislative enactment, or by a joint 
resolution; but if it were done in that 
way, the legislative enactment would be 
subject to Presidential veto. 

Mr. WATKINS. If we have the power 
to adopt a concurrent resolution, we do 
not have to be given authority in this 
joint resolution to do it, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. In order to repeal 
a joint resolution by concurrent resolu- 
tion, specific authority would be re- 
quired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator will recall that more question 
has been raised during the debate about 
the authority given by section 3 of the 
pending joint resolution than about the 
other sections. 

Section 3 deals with the money grant; 
the authorization to use specific funds 
for the purposes of military or economic 
assistance to nations in the Middle East 
under certain conditions. i 

I call to the attention of the distin- 
guished minority leader, with whom I 
completely agree in the position he has 
taken, that the provisions of section 3 
are limited under present authorization 
to the use of the $200 million during the 
balance of fiscal year 1957; and to the 
further fact that the last sentence in 
section 3 precludes any doubt as to there 
being any authorization or commitment 
for the granting of further funds or any 
consent for the use of further funds after 
the $200 million has been used in the 
present fiscal year. That last sentence 
reads as follows: 

Nothing contained in this joint resolution 
shall be construed as itself authorizing the 
appropriation of additional funds for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
first section. or of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 2 of this joint resolution. 


It would seem to me, therefore—and I 
address my question to the minority 
leader—that the only subject with which 
we are concerned relative to a termina- 
tion date is sections 1 and 2 declaring our 
vital interest in the Middle East and 
granting power to the President to offer 
military assistance and economic assist- 
ance under certain conditions to nations 
in the Middle East. Is that the Senator's 
opinion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe that is 
true, plus the general partnership ar- 
rangement of Congress relative to the 
use of American forces in the event of 
overt aggression in the Middle East. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator whether he 
believes—certainly I am perfectly clear 
on it—that there is no question what- 
ever of any hanging over of any power to 
spend money under the terms of the 
joint resolution, except as conferred 
under section 3; which section contains 
the limitation which I have just read 
into the Recorp, making it wholly clear 
that additional funds, if any are to be 
expended in pursuance of the objectives 
set forth, must be specifically authorized 
and appropriated by Congress by sepa- 
rate legislation. Is that correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully concur with 
the last statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have one more ques- 
tion. Is there any more reason for put- 
ting a limitation on this declaration of 
our vital interests, on this declaration of 
principle, which will certainly be a per- 
manent principle so long as there is dan- 
ger from aggression by Communists in 
the Middle East, than there would be to 
placing a terminal date on the Monroe 
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Doctrine or on any other great declara- 
tion of vital interests of the United 
States? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it is a mis- 
take, for the reasons the Senator has 
enunciated and those which I have 
pointed out, to put this terminal date on 
the resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I completely agree. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is 
surprising to me to learn that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was a delegation of power 
to the President. I do not believe the 
situation is comparable at all. The pro- 
posal to rely upon a concurrent resolu- 
tion sounds acceptable, but in reality it 
is not. Many laws have carried a pro- 
vision for terminating authority. How- 
ever, they are seldom used. Pressure can 
be brought against them, and, regardless 
of pressure, if Congress were to adopt 
a concurrent resolution, to take such a 
position would be almost an affront to 
the President, whoever he happened to 
be. 

It is also cumbersome because of that 
very situation. I can see no particular 
harm, in 3% years from now, or at any 
time, for the present occupant of the 
White House, after reviewing the situa- 
tion, to ask Congress to extend the au- 
thority for another period. 

The fact that there would be only 10 
days for a new President to come before 
Congress should not strike at the heart 
of the proposal for a definite termination 
date. I cannot understand why the pub- 
lic interest would not be served by hav- 
ing the President state the situation to 
Congress and to the people in about 4 
years from now and asking Congress that 
the authority now delegated to him be 
extended at that time. 

I do not believe that Congress should 
permanently grant away its authority. I 
have confidence in the American people 
and in Congress. I believe that a future 
Congress will arrive at the same conclu- 
sion we are arriving at if the President 
makes out a case for an extension of the 
authority. 

I do not believe the fact that Congress 
is jealous of its constitutional preroga- 
tives is an encouragement to the Commu- 
nist world to rely upon a termination 
date to start aggression. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a situation with regard to 
which reasonable men may have honest 
differences of opinion. I have complete 
confidence in the reactions of the Ameri- 
can people and of Congress. 

Unfortunately, however, I do not have 
any such confidence in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, particularly in the men who 
presently rule the Kremlin, or who are 
participating in the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. The difficulty is, if 
we fix a terminal date, the Communist 
propaganda will be able to tell the na- 
tions of the Middle East just prior to the 
expiration date that the United States 
policy is a temporary policy giving those 
nations some protection up to Febru- 
ary 1, 1961, but that thereafter—and 
this is what the propagandists of the 
Soviet Union would say—the United 
States will lose interest in this area of 
the world; therefore, these nations had 
better start hedging their bets a little 
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and making friends with the men in the 
Kremlin, because the United States will 
probably tire of its policy by that time. 

It is a fact, of course, that the men in 
the Kremlin never tire of their policy. 
Their policy is the destruction of human 
freedom everywhere in the world. If it 
takes 5 years to do it, they will wait 5 
years. If it takes them 10 years to do 
it, they will wait 10 years If it takes 
them 20 years, they will wait 20 years. 
Their basic policy never changes. That 
basic policy is the destruction of human 
freedom everywhere in the world. 

It is for that reason that I feel the 
argument is most persuasive for not fix- 
ing a termination date, because to do so 
would be likely to cause a misconception, 
either on the part of the Kremlin or of 
the people whom we are seeking to help; 
namely, that, come February 1, 1961, we 
will lose interest in that part of the 
world. 

Mr. CURTIS. The argument which 
the distinguished minority leader makes, 
that a termination date in the joint reso- 
lution would weaken the position of the 
United States, because the Soviets would 
rely upon it, can be advanced also 
against the Mutual Security Program 
and the other programs we have estab- 
lished. The same opportunity for propa- 
ganda by the Kremlin is provided by the 
fact that such laws expire on a certain 
date. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as I know, 
no termination date is fixed in the North 
Atlantic Alliance. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is a treaty. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I know it is a 
treaty; nevertheless, the same argument 
would apply in that situation. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. That is a treaty 
which was entered into pursuant to the 
Constitution. It is a delegation of pow- 
er which the Constitution vests in Con- 
gress. If we are going to make it per- 
manent, we should change the Consti- 
tution. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me there is some merit in the argu- 
ments for the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska. I have 
listened to the arguments made against 
it by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and by our distin- 
guished minority leader, and those con- 
tained in the letter sent from the State 
Department. It seems to me they make 
just one valid point which I believe can 
be met by a slight modification of the 
amendment which is before us. 

I think there is some merit to the fact 
that a new President of the United States 
taking office on January 20, 1961, might 
want a little more time than February 1 
to survey the situation. I would serious- 
ly recommend to my friend from Ne- 
braska that he amend his amendment to 
provide that it shall expire on March 15, 
1961, which would give Congress an 
adequate time to survey the situation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to so modify my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator has the right to do so. 
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Mr. MUNDT. With that change, Mr. 
President, I think the amendment is 
good legislation, for a number of reasons. 
In fact, it is in keeping exactly with 
what the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] pointed out. It is in keeping 
with what we have done in another sec- 
tion of this resolution from the stand- 
point of economic aid. We have decided 
to review it. 

I do not believe there is any Senator 
in this body who believes that when the 
$200 million is expended we are not go- 
ing to have representations made to us 
of the necessity of certain other types 
of economic aid in that area. 

We are not at this time giving any as- 
surances or guaranties or stipulations 
which will assure that area that it is go- 
ing to get any additional economic aid. 
I think the protection we give to our 
dollars is something that we may expand 
to include our constitutional preroga- 
tives and our control over the military 
manpower of America. Senator CURTIS 
is simply saying, as the amendment has 
been changed, that Congress in 1961 
shall have approximately the same 
length of time to review the situation 
then existing as we have to survey the 
situation which now exists. 

Certainly, Mr. President, we can at- 
tribute to whoever sits in our seats in 
1961 the same patriotism, the same con- 
cern, and the same opposition to com- 
munism that we have today. 

This is an unusual delegation of power, 
because it is a delegation of power to a 
certain President of the United States to 
meet a specific problem in a stipulated 
area of the world. We are not proposing 
to authorize the President of the United 
States to act in this manner in any other 
area of the world. It is this specific area 
which is a trouble spot. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield 
further? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be modified by changing the date of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961, to March 15, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be modified. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that there is a serious situation in 
the Middle East area, and we recognize it 
as a very difficult situation with which to 
deal. We are about to pass a resolution, 
and I hope we can do so tonight, specifi- 
cally delegating authority to meet prob- 
lems in what the resolution says is the 
general area of the Middle East. 

When we do that we should not do it 
in perpetuity. We should reserve to our- 
Selves the right to reexamine the situa- 
tion in the Middle East in 1961. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It has been stated that 
the resolution should be designed to re- 
main effective as long as the threat of 
communism persists. Would not the 
Senator say that the determination of 
this- Congress would be reemphasized 
much more effectively by a review of the 
situation at any time between now and 
March 15, 1961, with a renewal of the 
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resolution as of that time, and would not 
that have a greater impact to serve no- 
tice on the Soviets that we are aware of 
the continued existence of the threat? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

That leads me to the second reason 
why I expect to support the amendment: 
the first is that when we delegate specific 
authority in a specific area we should not 
do it in perpetuity; we should reserve the 
right to reexamine the situation on 
March 15, 1961. 

I see another advantage in the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. It is not exactly a 
unilateral problem which we confront 
in this area. We are agreeing to under- 
take certain obligations in the general 
area of the Middle East. It certainly is 
expected as a quid pro quo that the coun- 
tries in that area are going to assume 
certain responsibilities and obligations 
and will engage in codes of good inter- 
national behavior between now and the 
15th of March 1961, whereas, if we now 
say, “Regardless of what you do we are 
going to continue to assume these re- 
sponsibilities forever,’ we tend to dis- 
courage rather than to encourage the 
kind of cooperation we anticipate in that 
area of the world as a consequence of the 
passage of Senate Joint Resolution 19. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is extremely likely, 
is it not, if this resolution is passed, that 
if any of the nations of the Middle East 
call on us for assistance and we respond, 
there will be numerous executive agree- 
ments entered into between our Govern- 
ment and the other nations? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would certainly hope 
so, and I anticipate that that is going to 
be so. I think it is implicit in the entire 
resolution that we are not simply saying, 
“Ask us for what you want and you will 
get it.” We are saying, “Tell us your 
needs, and we will try to help satisfy 
them, provided you do so and so.” 

Mr. WATKINS. It was testified by the 
Secretary of State a number of years ago 
that some 900 executive agreements had 
been entered into between this country 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and other nations connected with 
the operation of that Organization. If 
we have unlimited time within which to 
enter into treaties, if there is no termi- 
nation date set at all, the people can 
procrastinate and determine whether 
they will accept the terms of the agree- 
ment. I think we should have some- 
thing to say about the time within which 
the authority shall be exercised. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with the Sena- 
tor completely. 

Mr. President, I think there is a third 
reason why the amendment is good legis- 
lation. We undertake certain responsi- 
bilities in Senate Joint Resolution 19, as 
I have said, in the general area of the 
Middle East. 

I am not particularly persuaded by the 
State Department’s argument that if we 
put a termination date into the resolu- 
tion it will mean that the Communists in 
1960 will move in their supplies and cock 
their guns and get ready to explode them 
in our faces in 1961, because we are going 
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to review the situation then. If the res- 
olution operates as well as we hope it 
will and if its continuation is deemed 
necessary in 1961, certainly equally pa- 
triotic Members of Congress then will do 
what this Congress is going to do now. 
If, on the other hand, we simply an- 
nounce to the world that forever and a 
day we are undertaking these responsi- 
bilities in the general area of the Middle 
East, without any termination date, I can 
envision little clusters of countries in 
other parts of the world coming to us 
and asking, “What is wrong with us?” 
They will ask why we do not undertake 
the same kind of commitment for a little 
tip of Asia or for regions in South Africa 
or North Africa. If it is to be the estab- 
lished policy of the United States perma- 
nently to undertake and to meet respon- 
sibilities and obligations in the Middle 
East, the question will be asked, Why do 
we not do so elsewhere? 

So long as we are able to say that we 
met the problems of the Middle East be- 
cause they were urgent, unusual and im- 
minent, and that we met them with spe- 
cific legislation and undertook certain 
obligations for a certain length of time, 
we will have a better argument for re- 
sisting the tendency which is inherent in 
this kind of delegation of power. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. In the light of the 
discussion we have heard this afternoon, 
will not the nations of the Middle East 
now say that by implication they are en- 
titled to these grants, year after year, 
after 1961, unless we adopt this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MUNDT. Perhaps not the grants, 
because with this specific requirement, 
there is nothing implied in the resolution 
that the grants will continue beyond the 
$200 million; but the grants certainly do 
justify the assumption, which is implicit 
in the resolution, that the countries of 
the Middle East can expect the protec- 
tion of America’s armed might in per- 
petuity. 

Mr. BARRETT. Does the Senator 
from South Dakota believe we have any 
assurance that there will not be an ex- 
tension of the same kind of commitment 
of $200 million or more, year after year, 
pursuant to this resolution? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. As I said earlier, 
I am convinced that representations will 
be made to us after the expenditure of 
$200 million that there are economic 
problems which will have to be solved, 
and we will be called upon to help meet 
those requests. However, Senate Joint 
Resolution 19 does not change that sit- 
uation, whether we pass or reject this 
resolution we shall be called upon to 
consider and approve economic assist- 
ance programs for the Mideast area. 
Senate Joint Resolution 19 has no bear- 
ing on those realities. But, at least, in 
the passage of this resolution, we will 
have made it clear that we have not 
committed ourselves to saying “Yes” to 
such representations whenever they may 
come. 

There is one other point I should like 
to make. I have been in Washington 
for 18 years, serving part of my time in 
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Congresses which have had top-heavy 
majorities, completely under the thumb 
of the Executive—the man in the White 
House. I have the feeling that better 
legislation is obtained, by and large, 
when the divisions between Democrats 
and Republicans are reasonably close in 
both the Senate and the House. 

I would assume that if this particular 
Congress were confronted with such a 
problem or a situation, it would show the 
independence to pass the kind of con- 
current resolution as provided in Senate 
Joint Resolution 19, provided it was 
deemed necessary to pass that kind of 
concurrent resolution. 

But since I have been in Washington, 
I have sat in Congresses in which I do 
not think there would have been the 
slightest Chinaman’s chance to get Con- 
gress to pass a concurrent resolution if 
it were disapproved by the President in 
the White House. I have seen Congresses 
in Washington which have cringed and 
cowered before the man in the White 
House. I have seen such top-heavy ma- 
jorities that it would have been unthink- 
able for them to do anything other than 
to rubber stamp the policies, procedures, 
and projects which came from the White 
House. I recognize that that could hap- 
pen again. 

So I believe it is good to have a termi- 
nation date and not to leave to whatever 
may eventuate in 1961 the question of 
whether there will be again, as there is 
now, an independent Congress, one which 
will make up its own mind, free from 
White House coercion, coercion of the 
type which was prevalent in the early 
days of the New Deal Congresses, which 
scarcely dared to answer rollcalls with- 
out first calling 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to find out whether they should 
answer “Present” or should duck into the 
cloakroom. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is mak- 
ing an excellent statement. Ishould like 
to point out that the very proposal 
of a concurrent resolution to terminate 
this power granted to the President 
would be regarded not only in this coun- 
try, but everywhere else, as a challenge 
to his authority and would be regarded 
as a weakening of our country’s position. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would be more than 
that. It seems to me it would be a 
specific repudiation of whoever was then 
the President. It would be more than 
an affront. It would be tantamount to 
a vote of a lack of confidence, under 
the English Parliament. It is unthink- 
able that that kind of thing should occur 
when the President and the Congress are 
of the same political party. 

It seems to me, consequently, that we 
had better fix a date certain, which will 
simply mean that between now and the 
date fixed Congress will review what has 
been happening and will take a second 
look at it. If it be found that the pro- 
gram has been working well and suc- 
cessfully, Congress can renew it. If 
it has not, it will automatically be 
terminated without the necessity of hav- 
ing to embarrass or repudiate the man 
in the White House. 
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- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scott], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NEELy] is absent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER! and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. IvEs] and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] are absent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York [Mr. IvEs] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Barrett Hruska Mundt 
Beall Jenner O’Mahoney 
Bennett Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Case, S. Dak. - Kefauver Russell 
Curtis Kerr Schoeppel 
Dworshak Long Smathers 
Eastland Malone Talmadge 
Ervin McCarthy Watkins 
Goldwater McClellan Williams 
Hill Morse Young 

NAYS—58 
Aiken Flanders McNamara 
Allott Frear Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Bible Green Neuberger 
Blakley Hayden Pastore 
Bricker Hennings Payne 
Bridges Hickenlooper Potter 
Bush Holland Purtell 
Butler Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Jackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Javits Smith, Maine 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.J. 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Sparkman 
Chavez Knowland Stennis 
Church Kuchel Symington 
Clark Lausche Thurmond 
Cooper Magnuson Thye 
Cotton Mansfield Wiley 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa 
Douglas Martin, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—8 

Byrd Ives Neely 
Ellender Langer Scott 
Fulbright Murray 


- So, Mr. Curtis’ amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 
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- The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BrsxteE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from California to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. 

. The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment, as amended, is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] I call up 
my amendment, identified as 2-28—-57-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 8, in the committee amendment, as 
amended, after the word “appropria- 
tions” it is proposed to insert a colon and 
the following: 

And provided further, That $100 million 
thereof shall be expended under conditions 
requiring repayment of the principal by the 
States receiving same under such terms as 
the President may determine. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, at the 
outset let me say for many years, I have 
felt that foreign economic aid should 
be placed on a loan basis. It has seemed 
to me that military assistance should be 
segregated and carried out under the 
military department of our Government. 
From the hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations, it appears that $95 million 
of free money is presently available for 
expenditure by the President without 
restrictions of any kind whatsoever; and, 
therefore, it seems to me, Mr. President, 
that if half of the $200 million made 
available to the Chief Executive under 
this measure for expenditure without 
reserve, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned $95 million, it should be ample 
to meet any emergency wherein grants 
are needed during the next 4 months. 
It seems to me that at this particular 
time, when economic assistance may be 
extended to new nations in that area of 
the world, it would be in the best inter- 
ests of our country, and I may say to 
theirs, to put an additional $100 million 
on a loan basis rather than as an out- 
right grant. 

Mr. President, the people of no other 
country on earth are called upon to pay 
the excessive taxes such as are levied 
on the people of America. Our total 
taxes including States, counties, and 
cities, along with the Federal taxes is 
upwards of $100 billion a year. This 
represents over 30 percent of our total 
national income. Economists have con- 
tended for a long time that no country 
could survive when such a tax burden 
is imposed upon its people for an ex- 
tended period of time. Nearly $60 billion 
has been spent on foreign aid since the 
end of World War II. During that pe- 
riod of time, many of the countries of 
the world have recovered from the de- 
struction of World War II and are pres- 
ently enjoying a period of unparalleled 
prosperity. In the meantime our public 
debt is up to $275 billion. Yet, as the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia so well pointed out a day or so ago, 
$100 million of foreign aid has been 
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used by Denmark to apply on her own 
public debt. 

- From the testimony before our com- 
mittee, it appears that under this reso- 
lution, financial assistance may be ren- 
dered to from 18 to 20 nations in the 
general area of the Middle East. It is 
estimated that 8 or 10 nations will re- 
ceive economic aid for the first time 
under this resolution. I have heretofore 
pointed out, Mr. President, that the 
Chief Executive has available $95 million 
under last year’s Mutual Aid Act that 
can be expended without restrictions of 
any kind. Under the provisions of this 
resolution, the $200 million made avail- 
able to the President must be either obli- 
gated or expended prior to July 1 next. 
Accordingly, it seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Secretary of State will 
have $195 million that will be available 
for grants and if my amendment is 
adopted, the Secretary of State will be 
called upon to obligate $100 million un- 
der loans, with only the principal repay- 
able to the United States under such 
terms and conditions as the President of 
the United States may determine. Now, 
Mr. President, it seems to me that it is 
peculiarly proper that every possible ef- 
fort be made to require those nations 
getting economic aid for the first time 
to get it on a loan rather than ona grant 
basis. And furthermore, Mr. President, 
it seems to me that $105- million, avail- 
able for outright grants over a period 
of 4 months, should be entirely adequate, 
and that a provision for $100 million for 
loans during the same period is wholly 
reasonable and proper. 

Mr. President, the oil reserves of the 
Middle East are estimated at 260 billion 
barrels. That is roughly eight times the 
oil reserve of the United States. Many 
countries in that area have fantastic in- 
comes from oil royalties. Saudi Arabia, 
an absolute monarchy, has an income 
from oil alone of approximately $350 
million a year. Iraq has an oil income 
of $225 million annually. Kuwait has 
an income even higher than Iraq. Iran 
has an income of approximately $50 mil- 
lion per year. So, Mr. President, it seems 
to me that we have an overriding re- 
sponsibility to the people of our country 
to call on those States that are able to 
do so to repay these advances. 

It has been pointed out in the debate, 
Mr. President, that $750 million was 
made available for use in the Middle 
East under last year’s Mutual Aid Act, 
and it should be noted that $410 million 
out of that sum has been set aside for 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan for 
military aid and indirect military assist- 
ance. It is true that these countries are 
on the perimeter of Russia and are 
friendly nations, but I point this out to 
show that assistance has already been 
made available to those countries in a 
generous fashion. 

It should be pointed out also, Mr. 
President, that Egypt, Lebanon, and 
Syria have indirect oil revenues, and at 
least one-third of the assistance that 
might be tendered to any of those na- 
tions, or any other nation in the Middle 
East, could well be placed on a loan 
rather than a grant basis. 
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Mr. President, in view of the terrific 
debt confronting the people of America, 
and in view of the burdensome tax load 
the people of this country are obliged 
to carry, and in light of the fact that new 
countries will be given assistance for the 
first time, it seems to me that it would 
serve the best interests of freemen ev- 
erywhere if every nation able to do so 
is called upon to do its full share in 
defending the free world against Com- 
munist aggression. I believe that self- 
respect would demand such action by the 
nations receiving such assistance. 

Let me say that approximately $300 
million will be available during the next 
4 months. Certainly, $200 million, or 
two-thirds of that amount, without any 
restrictions whatsoever, should be am- 
ple and sufficient. It seems to me we 
could well use one-third, or $100 million, 
for loans rather than grants. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 


Senator from Wyoming has made a very 
full and comprehensive statement of 
the amendment. In view of the hour, 
there is no need for my trying to sup- 
plement what he has so ably said; but 
I think attention should be called to 
the fact that the amendment is offered 
to the wrong place in the resolution. 
The amendment should have been of- 
fered on line 6, after the word “assist- 
ance,” instead of after the word “ap- 
propriations” in line 8. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
additional proviso. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
‘is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to modify 
my amendment accordingly, so that 
the language of my amendment will 
come after the word “assistance” in line 
6, page 5, of the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT. I hope my amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming, on 
page 5, line 6, of the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] > 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
“noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the suggestion. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Bar- 
RETT for himself and other Senators was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment, as amended, is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to call up my amend- 
ment, identified as “2-25-57-B.” Itisa 
clarifying amendment, almost typo- 
graphical in nature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 4, line 9, after the words “any” 


It is an 
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and “of,” respectively, it is proposed to 
insert the word “such.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to the fact that, in effect, this is a 
typographical correction, to make sure 
what the reference is. I can see no ob- 
jection to accepting the amendment and 
taking it to conference. 

Mr. GREEN. I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] has an amendment to offer. 
I wish to protect his rights, much as I 
should like to complete action on the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Frear Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Neuberger 
Bennett Hennings O’Mahoney 
Bible Hickenlooper Pastore 
Blakley Hill Payne 
Bricker Holiand Potter 
Bridges Hruska Purtell 
Bush Humphrey Revercomb 
Butler Jackson Robertson 
Byrd Javits Russell 
Capehart Jenner Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Scott 

Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Church Knowland Sparkman 
Clark Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long Talmadge 
Curtis Magnuson Thurmond 
Dirksen Malone Thye 
Douglas Mansfield Watkins 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Wiliams 
Ellender McCarthy Young 
Ervin McClellan 

Flanders McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
on Friday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
ON FRIDAY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 

Friday next, immediately following the 

completion of the morning business, 

there be a call of the calendar for the 
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consideration of measures to which there 
is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce to the Senate that it 
is the purpose of the leadership, follow- 
ing the calendar call on Friday, to go 
over until Tuesday, at which time it is 
planned to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], Calen- 
dar No. 120, Senate bill 1451, a bill to 
amend and revise the statutes governing 
financial institutions and credit. I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Virginia 
cannot be present on Monday. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE AND STA- 
BILITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Middle 
East in order to assist in the strengthen- 
ing and defense of their independence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] has an 
amendment to which he desires to ad- 
dress himself for 4 or 5 minutes. I ap- 
peal to Senators, if they have insertions 
to make in the ReEcorp, or extraneous 
comments to make, to wait until after 
the vote on the joint resolution. Then 
the Senate will be kept in session as long 
as necessary to accommodate Senators 
who have insertions to make in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I shall require less than 4 or 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I have two amend- 
ments to offer, both very brief. The first 
one is to strike out the language on page 
4, beginning in line 20, after the word 
“act,” as follows: 

Provided, That, whenever the President 
determines it to be important to the security 
of the United States, such use may be under 
the authority of section 401 (a) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
without regard to the provisions of section 
105 of the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act, 1957. 


I point out that, in my opinion, this 
language is a joker in the joint resolu- 
tion. I have taken it up with the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
and with the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and I am informed 
that the first part of the proviso, ‘““when- 
ever the President determines it to be 
important to the security of the United 
States, such use may be under the au- 
thority of section 401 (a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended,” means 
that the President could spend an extra 
$150 million, in addition to the $200 mil- 
lion. 

The second part of the proviso, “with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 
105 of the Mutual Security Appropria- 
tion Act of 1957,” would provide that any 
unexpended funds could be used at the 
discretion of the President. 
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Inasmuch as the hour is late, I feel 
nothing would be gained by arguing this 
point at length. I merely wished to 
state the proposition. I shall not ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote. However, I 
should like to ask for a division on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartHy]. On this ques- 
tion a division is requested. 

On a division the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. McCARTHY. At least it was a 
close vote. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I have one other brief 
amendment. It is on page 6, line 13: 
It is to strike out the words “by interna- 
tional conditions created by action of 
the United Nations or otherwise.” 

I ask that that language be stricken. 
I do not believe the joint resolution 
should be tied in with the United Nations 
in this fashion. If there is to bea termi- 
nation date, the date should be deter- 
mined by Congress, not by the United 
Nations. Therefore I move that amend- 
ment again. I do not ask’ for the yeas 
and nays. However, I do ask for a divi- 
sion on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy]. On this ques- 
tion a division is requested. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PASTORE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
jointly be discharged from the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
117 to authorize the President to under- 
take economic and military cooperation 
with nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in order to assist in the 
strengthening and defense of their inde- 
pendence, which is the companion 
House measure; that said joint reso- 
lution be amended by striking out all 
after the resolving clause and inserting 
the text of Senate Joint Resolution 19, 
as amended; and that the amendment 
to the said House joint resolution be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution as 
amended, be read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 117) 
was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 117. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I request the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Rercord at this point a 
statement on the joint resolution. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARRETT 


I shall support the pending resolution. In 
some respects I do so reluctantly. Some 
authorities contend that the President al- 
ready has the authority to carry out the ob- 
jectives of this resolution. If that is the 
case, then action by the Congress on this 
resolution certainly could not be reckoned as 
an unconstitutional delegation of power. On 
the other hand, if the President does not 
have such authority, and if the policy of 
protecting the Middle East against aggression 
by international communism is a sound pol- 
icy, which I am sure it is, then, it seems to 
me, that the President ought to be com- 
mended for seeking congressional cooperation 
and support. 

Without a question of a doubt, both the 
President and the Congress have extensive 
powers in this field, and it might be pointed 
out that the Secretary of State, able and dis- 
tinguished lawyer that he is, refused to give 
an opinion defining precisely the division of 
powers and authority in this area between 
the President and the Congress. Therefore, 
it seems to me to be of tremendous impor- 
tance that the executive arm of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the legislative branch, reach 
an accord on the promulgation of a policy so 
far reaching and so important as this Middle 
East doctrine. This resolution, like the Mon- 
roe Doctrine of the early days of our Re- 
public, is a peace policy designed to keep us 
out of war. 

In these perilous days, it is possible, al- 
though we hope very improbable, that 
almost without warning, and surely with- 
out desire on our part, our country could 
be plunged into a struggle for survival on 
a moment’s notice. The President recog- 
nizes, as we do, that under the Constitution 
only the Congress can declare war. He knows 
full well that under the inherent powers of 
his great office and as the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States that he can act whenever the vital 
interests or the security of our country are 
endangered. So I think that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of our country is to be commended 
for coming to the Congress in an effort to 
achieve executive-congressional cooperation 
in resisting Communist aggression in the 
Middle East. : 

It may well be that our country will be 
called upon to act in defense of our vital 
interests on a split second’s notice and with 
lightning speed. In this day and age of the 
supersonic bombers and atomic weapons, we 
certainly will not have a solid year or even 
a month or perhaps even more than a few 
days to gird ourselves for war, and that is 
precisely why the two great powers of the 
world are building vast armaments in that 
mad race to outdo each other. Certain it is 
that if we are less than fully prepared we 
will invite attack. By the same token, we 
hope that through preparedness we can avoid 
a conflict which would wreak upon humanity 
violence and mass destruction impossible to 
visualize or contemplate. 

During our lifetime we have seen madmen 
inflict world wars upon helpless people on 
two occasions. No doubt the Kaiser did not 
reckon he was starting a world war when 
he moved his mighty armies to the east in 
1914. He did not anticipate that this coun- 
try would throw its mighty strength in sup- 
port of the free people of the world. Millions 
of lives were lost because of his miscalcula- 
tions. 

Strange as it may seem, Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Tojo made the same mistake and suf- 
fered abject defeat at the hands of our 
allies and ourselves because they, too, be- 
lieved that this country would not inter- 
vene, at least could not until it was too late. 
As a result, an even worse tragedy was visited 
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upon countless more millions because of 
their miscalculation. That conflict saw the 
use of atomic weapons for the first time. 

It seems to me that the action of ag- 
gressors in recent years should make it 
crystal clear to us how important it is that 
we define our policies in exact and precise 
terms. When our Secretary of State de- 
fined our perimeter of interest in the Far 
East in January 1950, and thereby excluded 
Korea, it was accepted as an open invita- 
tion for the Communists to move in and 
take over. And they did. 

When the Chief Executive of this coun- 
try called upon the Congress to cooperate 
with him and to serve notice on the Krem- 
lin that we would defend Formosa, we found 
that such strong language served as a de- 
terrent against aggression in that area. 

Fortunate we are to have as our Chief 
Executive in these troubled times a man 
who knows all about war, and who at the 
same time is the chief advocate of peace 
for the world. Better than any other man, 
he knows how completely and how devas- 
tating the disaster of a world war would 
be for our country and for the world, and 
that is exactly why it is so important that 
the Congress and the Chief Executive work 
together in a sincere effort to maintain a 
measure of peace in these turbulent days. 
Only by the combined efforts of the two co- 
ordinate branches of our Government can 
we impress upon the disciples of interna- 
tional communism that they cannot carry 
on their nefarious work in that terrifically 
important yet nebulous area of that world 
known as the Middle East. 

As I see it, by this resolution we are posting 
signs all over the Middle East so that the 
planes flying over that area from behind the 
Iron Curtain can readily read the warning 
sign “No Hunting Allowed.” We mean by 
this resolution to make abundantly clear 
that the Communist nations will not be per- 
mitted to garner into their larder of satellite 
states the countries of the Middle East. We 
are telling the whole world that aggression 
by international communism in that area 
will call for assistance from us when re- 
quested by the states affected. The funda- 
mental purpose of the President’s proposal 
is to warn Soviet Russia in clear and un- 
mistakable language that our country will 
cooperate with the nations of the Middle 
East in their opposition to subversion and 
aggression by international communism. 

The area of the Middle East has been of 
strategic importance to the people of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa for centuries and 
long before the discovery of vast quantities 
of oil in that area. For countless years, Rus- 
sia has cast its envious eyes on the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean. There is no 
reason to believe that the Soviet will abandon 
its long-time designs on that area of the 
world. It is true that the Soviets do not need 
the oil rich states of the Micdle East to sup- 
port their economy, but they know full well 
that Western Europe would fall into their 
lap without effort if the rich resources of the 
Middle East were taken over by the Soviets. 
The Middle East contains 70 percent of the 
world’s known oil reserves and, more im- 
portant, supplies 75 percent of Western Eu- 
rope’s imports of oil and oil products. 

The Soviets know full well the strategic 
importance of the Middle East as the center 
of the vast Moslem world. They know how 
important that area is as a focal point where 
the highways from Asia, Europe, and Africa 
meet there at the crossroads. Western Eu- 
rope’s war machine would be completely im- 
mobilized if the free world were denied ac- 
cess to the oil of the Middle East. 

To my way of thinking, Western Europe 
would suffer just as great a loss if it is cut 
off from the oil production of the Middle 
East in exactly the same way as if all the 
planes and all of the atomic weapons, and 
all of the tanks and guns, and other weapons 
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of war were stored within the confines of the 
Middle East, and the Russian Communists 
were to rush down and capture that area 
with such a prize possession. If the Com- 
munists were to take over the Middle East 
oil, in my judgment, we could chalk up the 
Joss of the cold war. In that event, Russia 
would be able to control the resources of a 
great deal of the world, and the people of 
this hemisphere would be called on to make 
a last stand against the onslaught of aggres- 
sion by the godless rulers of Communist 
Russia. 

This resolution will make it possible to use 
more wisely money already appropriated last 
year. In the light of world conditions, I 
shall vote for the resolution, notwithstand- 
ing my objection to foreign economic aid. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are approaching a final vote 
on the resolution. 

Before we reach that stage, I want to 
express my deep and personal thanks to 
all. those who have worked so hard on 
this measure. It is the culmination of 
many days of careful thought and 
searching scrutiny. 

I believe that all of us will agree that 
this resolution embodies a serious and 
far-reaching step in American foreign 
policy. It is not a step that we could 
take lightly or hastily. 

When it was first proposed to us, 
there were many serious considerations 
that troubled Senators on both sides of 
the aisle. This was not a proposition 
that could be disposed of hurriedly in 
one fast gulp. 

The Senate considered the measure 
with due care. It is not a simple mat- 
ter to declare—as a matter of policy— 
that American forces will be thrown into 
the Middle East in the event of an at- 
tack. 

Neither is it a simple matter to say 
that limitations will be taken off $200 
million in funds that have been voted 
by Congress. 

There is an impression that the Sen- 
ate delayed unduly on this measure. 
That is not an impression which is borne 
out by the facts. 

This is the 13th day of debate on the 
resolution. In 1947, we debated aid to 
Turkey and Greece for 16 days and in 
1951 the troops to Europe measure was 
before us for 20 days of discussion. 

The Senate, in my opinion, has acted 
carefully, prudently, and in plenty of 
time. 

I have sought to do everything that 
I could to expedite the measure. But 
I have not tried to hasten its consid- 
eration at the expense of careful 
thought or by trying to override the 
views or objections of any Senator. 

The resolution as it now stands is 
the product of joint thinking. It is a 
clear and unequivocal warning to the 
Communist aggressors that they must 
reckon with the United States if they 
move in the Middle East. 

It is a stronger measure now than it 
was when it came to us. It is stronger 
because it represents joint thought— 
thought which has led to improvements. 

Once again, I wish to thank all of my 
colleagues for their earnest and sincere 
efforts and for the searching scrutiny 
they have given to this measure. I hope 
it will receive an overwhelming favor- 
able vote. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
work of the Senate and of its Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services has made this joint resolution a 
far more acceptable piece of legislation 
than it was when it came from the execu- 
tive branch. What has emerged here is 
an example of the operation of respon- 
sible cooperation in foreign policy. 

The President, in his judgment, asked 
for joint action with the Congress, in 
order to cope with the Middle Eastern 
situation. In this joint resolution, as 
amended, we. give the President what he 
feels he needs. With the amendments, 
however, we do so without doing violence 
to the constitutional principle of separa- 
tion of powers. We give the executive 
branch adequate flexibility, but not. the 
absolute license which was sought, in the 
use of a fixed amount of public funds for 
an emergency period of several months. 

With the amendments, we give notice 
that this Nation does not “go it alone” by 
choice, in dealing with problems which 
involve many nations. We make clear 
that when the United Nations provides 
a realistic contribution to the preserva- 
tion of peace, as that organization has 
been doing through the efforts of the 
emergency force in the Middle East, the 
Government of the United States sup- 
ports those efforts. As I have said þe- 
fore, the entire world owes the smaller 
nations, whose troops make up that 
force, a debt of gratitude. They are act- 
ing for peace in a situation which might 
otherwise see the great powers, including 
ourselves, engaged in war. 

I should like to make clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I regard this joint resolution 
as still only the beginning of a policy on 
the Middle East, however better and con- 
stitutionally sounder it may be now than 
when it was first presented to the Senate. 

Sooner or later, I believe this Nation, 
acting in concert with the other nations 
of the world, will have to consider the 
armaments traffic in the Middle East. 
I sought some expression from the Sen- 
ate on that point, because the Secretary 
of State advised us that Soviet arms 
diplomacy has been a principal cause of 
the intensification of the instability in 
that region. The amendment was re- 
jected, but the problem will remain, and 
will grow more difficult. 

Sooner or later, the Congress is going 
to have to deal with the question of aid 
to that region. We have no choice but 
to accept the assurance of the executive 
branch that this joint resolution is not 
a commitment to new, far-reaching, and 
questionable aid programs in the Middle 
East. We have no choice, unless we wish 
also to reject the balance of the joint 
resolution which the President says is 
essential to the prevention of Com- 
munist aggression and the preservation 
of peace. 

The need remains, however, to link 
these aid programs, if they are going to 
be pursued at all, in specific terms to 
the basic difficulties which have upset 
the peace of the Middle East. A few 
weeks from now, when foreign-aid legis- 
lation is. considered for the next fiscal 
year, I hope the Senate will consider 
this matter most carefully. Because I 
am persuaded that the Senate will do 
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so, I withdrew the amendment originally 
submitted to make this point clear. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for this 
joint resolution because the President 
has. requested it as a vital measure of 
foreign policy, and because the Senate, 
acting with responsible cooperation, has 
done much to make it a more acceptable 
measure of foreign policy in terms of 
the interests of the people of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 117. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote “yea.” 

I further announce, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] are absent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from North Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—72 
Aiken Dworshak Monroney 
Allott Flanders » Morton 
Anderson Goldwater Mundt 
Barrett Gore Neuberger 
Beall Green Pastore 
Bennett Hayden Payne 
Bible Hennings Potter 
Blakley Hickenlooper  Purtell 
Bricker Hill Revercomb 
Bridges Holland Robertson 
Bush Hruska Saltonstall 
Butler Humphrey Schoeppel 
Capehart Jackson Smathers 
Carlson Javits Smith, Maine 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.J. 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Stennis 
Church Kuchel Symington 
Clark Lausche Thurmond 
Cooper Magnuson Thye 
Cotton Mansfield Watkins 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Dirksen Martin, Pa. Williams 
Douglas McNamara Young 
NAYS—19 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Morse 
Chavez Kefauver O’Mahoney 
Eastland Kerr Russell 
Ellender Long Scott 
Ervin Malone Talmadge 
Frear McCarthy 
Jenner McClellan 
NOT VOTING—5 
Fulbright Langer Neely 
Ives Murray 
So the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 117) 
was passed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the preamble will be 
stricken, and the title will be amended 
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to correspond with the report of the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to promote peace and 
stability in the Middle East.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate Joint Resolution 19 
will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was 
passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
-the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that we 
do not expect any quorum calls or votes 
this evening, but the Senate will remain 
in session as long as Senators desire to 
make insertions in the REcorp or make 
statements. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
which the Senate has just passed be 
printed, showing the Senate amend- 
inents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO SOIL BANK ACT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the RrEcorp a statement 
setting forth my reasons for joining 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] and her junior 
colleague [Mr. PAYNE] in sponsoring 
proposed legislation to include nonbasic 
agricultural commodities in the acreage- 
reserve program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 


Mr. President, I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to join as a cosponsor of this 
bill introduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

When soil-bank legislation was before the 
Senate last year, I was among the Members 
of the Senate who voted to add to that bill 
the amendment of the two Senators from 
Maine. I am glad that I voted then as I 
did. I think the proposal was right and 
only fair. This is demonstrated by the in- 
equality of soil-bank payments among cer- 
tain States, as the records conclusively show. 

Why should farmers growing row crops be 
excluded from the provisions of the soil bank, 
after their crops are found to be in surplus 
by the Secretary of Agriculture? One of the 
real ironies of our farm programs during the 
past two decades has been the emphasis on 
the six so-called basics at the expense of 
virtually all other crops. What basic fair- 
ness has there been in providing parity pay- 
ments or soil-bank payments to growers 
raising corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, 
and peanuts—and then to deny similar ben- 
efits to families growing celery, cabbages, 
apples, carrots, potatoes, livestock, dairy 
cattle, chickens, eggs, and innumerable other 
crops? 

Equality there should be under our laws, 
and equality is what we have not achieved 
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within our existing farm programs. That 
is why I am pleased to be a cosponsor of the 
measure presented on the Senate floor today 
by the Senator from Maine. It looks toward 
some relief and assistance, under the acreage 
reserve feature of soil-bank assistance, for 
growers of row crops when such commodi- 
ties are found to be in surplus. Many areas 
of my State, such as the great Willamette 
River Valley and the irrigated Snake River 
Valley in Malheur County, might benefit 
from this proposal if it becomes law. 

I desire to express my thanks to the senior 
Senator from Maine and to her able colleague 
[Mr. Payne] for their leadership in this re- 
spect. Maine and Oregon are about as far 
apart geographically as States can be, Mr. 
President. More than 3,000 miles of con- 
tinent separate our respective constituencies. 
But these two great States of the Nation 
are united by common problems, and one of 
those problems is some equity for farmers 
who raise potatoes, peas, and other row crops. 
This bill will serve to achieve a measure of 
equality for these families, at least under 
such benefits as are provided by the soil- 
bank program and its acreage reserve. 


HUMANE METHODS OF KILLING 
ANIMALS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have joined in submitting to the Senate 
today a bill that would require packing 
plants engaged in interstate commerce 
to use humane methods of killing ani- 
mals. I believe that such legislation is 
long overdue. I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans will ap- 
plaud enactment of such a law. I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for his ef- 
forts toward this goal. 

The argument for humane slaughter 
legislation can be forcefully summarized 
in these three points: 

1. Slaughter methods now almost univer- 
sally used in American packing plants cause 
intense suffering and are grossly cruel; 

2. Practical and economical methods of 
killing animals humanely are available; 

3. It appears that the packing industry 
cannot or will not end the cruelty without 
legislation which will require all packers to 
act simultaneously. 


I am deeply impressed by a recent 
statement on this subject by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, a federa- 
tion of 15,000 organizations with more 
than 11 million members. 

All thoughtful persons recognize, reports 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
that cruelty is an evil that should be eradi- 
cated from our society, not merely for the 
sake of animals but. for our own good. We 
know that cruelty, whether to animals or to 
men, causes in the perpetrator a moral and 
cultural erosion that is harmful to the whole 
of society. 

Cruelty to animals in our slaughterhouses 
has been thus far permitted only because, it 
is argued, cruelty is cheaper than decency. 
The immorality of the argument is obvious. 


Because I believe with the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs that bar- 
baric cruelty is wrong in a moral nation, 
I would cosponsor the bill that we are 
introducing today even if enactment 
would cause some monetary loss to pack- 
ers, livestock producers, and consumers 
of meat. There can be no price tag on 
cruelty. Suffering should not be part 
of profits. 

But there is ample evidence that 
there is no valid economic objection to 
humane-slaughter legislation. The hu- 
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mane methods that are already available 
have been developed to a point of effi- 
ciency which can actually achieve sav- 
ings, rather than added costs, for farm- 
ers, industry, and for housewives doing 
the family food shopping. This is indis- 
putably proved by the fact that humane 
methods of slaughter are in use today in 
a very few American packing plants and 
that the managers of these plants find 
their improved methods efficient and 
economical. 

The legislation that we propose also 
will benefit the men who work in packing 
plants. Experience has proved that hu- 
mane methods of slaughter improve 
working conditions and drastically lower 
the accident rate among workmen. I 
happen to know, from personal conversa- 
tions with packinghouse workers, that 
they are among the most enthusiastic 
supporters of humane methods. 

This, in summary, is legislation which 
should be promptly enacted in order: to 
end a national immorality. And it is 
legislation that will, happily, bring bene- 
fits to our people as well as to the animals 
who live with us in our land. Cruelty 
and Americanism are incompatible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter written by Mr. Sam 
Taylor, of Troy, N. Y., which appeared 
in the Oregon Labor Press, Portland, 
Oreg., on January 25, 1957, be printed in 
the Record immediately following my 
remarks, and that there also be included 
two fine letters which I have received on 
the subject, from Mrs. A. H. Vinje, of 
Portland, Oreg.; and Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Roberts, of Beaverton, Oreg. ~ 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., January 25, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

SENATOR NEUBERGER: In the Oregon Labor 
Fress of January 25, 1957, I read a letter 
which distressed me terribly. It was writ- 
ten by Sam Taylor, of Troy, N. Y., in regard 
to the more humane slaughter of animals. 

I do not know if the letter states the true 
picture of all our slaughterhouses or not, but 
my husband has seen animals slaughtered in 
this manner here in Portland and says it is 
all quite true. If it is true it certainly 
doesn’t speak well for us in our supposedly 


enlightened age or our treatment of dumb 
animals. 

Can’t something be. done to force these 
packinghouses to slaughter these animals in 
a more humane manner,. as it is evident 
they won’t all do it on their own initiative. 

Thank you for your time. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. H. VINJE. 


BEAVERTON, OREG., January 29, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SENATOR: I am a housewife—I 
have a plea to make. 

It seems more than just ironic that we, as 
a people, commend ourselves on being a 
highly cultured and civilized nation. We 
content ourselves with pride that we set 
the great example of loving our neighbor as 
ourselves; that we enjoy great peace with our 
fellow man, yet we cruelly ignore the re- 
sponsibilities we owe to the “lesser crea- 
tures”, our dumb animal friends. 

I refer of course to the humane slaughter 
bill, which I understand you are presenting 
to the legislature. I cannot commend you 
too highly for this work. I understand that 
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approximately 7 million animals each day 
go through a terrifying cruel death in our 
slaughterhouses, because of the antiquated, 
medieval, indiscriminate method of butcher- 
ing; it is appalling and revolting, and defi- 
nitely needless. If we must eat meat (and 
few have risen to that place where he needs 
it not), the least we can do is be humane 
in the preparation of its consumption. 

I understand that some packinghouses are 
already using the more humane method of 
slaughtering, such as this paragraph indi- 
cates from a recent article printed in a local 
newspaper: 

“Two major packers, the George A. Hormel 
Co., who anesthetize hogs by passing them 
through a carbon dioxide tunnel, and the 
Oscar Mayer Co., who stun their cattle with 
a bolt pistol, and a few smaller ones in this 
country who actually give a humane death 
without suffering to meat animals.” 

It is my great hope to see a law enacted 
that wouid force all slaughterhouses to em- 
ploy means, either chemical or mechanical, 
that would render completely insensible all 
livestock and poultry before the kill. Hu- 
mane slaughter legislation has too long been 
ignored, and I am thankful that we have a 
stanch solid Senator like yourself to carry 
this thing through. Among my friends and 
relatives we are proud to have elected you to 
this office. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. ROBERTS. 


— 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


To the Labor Press: I am writing you 
about humane slaughter. 

Two major packers, the George A. Hormel 
Co., who anesthetize hogs by passing them 
through a carbon dioxide tunnel, and the 
Oscar Mayer Co., who stun cattle with a 
captive bolt pistol, and a few smaller pack- 
ers are the only ones in this country who 
give a humane death, without suffering, 
to meat animals. Almost 7 million animals 
are killed every working day in our slaughter 
houses and with the exception of those 
slaughtered by the above packers they all 
have a terrifying and cruel death. 

Knockers sometimes deliver a dozen blows 
with their heavy hammers before cattle are 
stunned into unconsciousness, often smash- 
ing their skulls and noses to a pulp and 
knocking out their eyes, causing absolutely 
unnecessary suffering and terror. They are 
shackled with heavy chains around a hind 
leg, which sometimes breaks the leg if it 
is a heavy animal like a hog; they are then 
hoisted into the air and their throats cut and 
they are left hanging there, suffering untold 
agony, to bleed to death. 

Sometimes hogs that haven’t been stuck 
properly and are therefore slower to die are 
thrown into steam vats while still conscious, 
and sometimes the feet of smaller animals 
are cut off before they lose consciousness and 
death releases them from their terrible suf- 
fering. 

Humane slaughter legislation would re- 
quire that all livestock and poultry be ren- 
dered insensible by mechanical, chemical or 
other means to be rapid, effective and hu- 
mane. Such legislation, when enforced, 
would save the packers $50 million annually, 
a loss they sustain through bruising and 
mutilating meat animals. 

. All who would help should write to their 
Senators and Congressmen at Washington 
demanding that a humane law be enacted 
to force all slaughterhouses to use some 
form of an anesthetic before each kill. 

SAM TAYLOR. 

Troy, N. Y. 


UNITED AIR LINES’ TRUNKLINE 
SERVICE INTO SALEM, OREG. 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since 1941 United Air Lines has served 
Oregon’s capital city, Salem, and the 
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Marion County delegation in the Oregon 
State Legislature has sponsored Senate 
Joint Memorial 1, which urges that 
no action be taken that would jeopardize 
or eliminate United Air Lines’ trunkline 
service into the capital city of Oregon. 
The memorial, as passed by the legisla- 
ture, was forwarded to me by the Oregon 
secretary of state. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Record Senate Joint 
Memorial 1 of the Oregon State Legisla- 
ture. 

There being no objection, the me- 
morial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial 1 


To His Excellency, the Honorable PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES: 


We, your memorialists, the 49th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas there is now being instituted an 
investigation by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
under the Pacific Northwest Service case 
(docket No. 5463), tentatively set for March 
5, 1957, in Seattle, Wash.; and 

Whereas such an investigation is to deter- 
mine whether or not United Air Lines’ service 
in Salem, Oreg., will be suspended or elimi- 
nated if a local service carrier is authorized 
to serve Salem; and 

Whereas United Air Lines was issued a 
permanent certificate of public convenience 
and necessity by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in 1941 to serve Salem, Oreg.; and 

Whereas since that time United has served 
the area well with the most modern type of 
aircraft; and 

Whereas the suspension of such trunkline 
service would be a great detriment to the in- 
dustrial and economic growth of this com- 
munity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That this, the 49th Leg- 
islative Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
regular session assembled, respectfully peti- 
tion that no action will be taken that will 
jeopardize or eliminate United Air Lines’ 
trunkline service into the capital city of 
Oregon. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL PARTICIPATION IN FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor an article by 
Dr. Eli E. Nobleman, professional staff 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, and a profes- 
sional lecturer on international relations 
and organization at the American Uni- 
versity. He is an outstanding, able, pa- 
triotic American who made a very fine 
record in World War II. The article isa 
valuable contribution to political science. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, September 1953] 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF CONGRESSIONAL PAR- 

TICIPATION IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(By Eli E. Nobleman) 


Whether the Founding Fathers intended 
to vest control over foreign relations in the 
President or in the Congress has been the 
subject of continuous controversy since the 
birth of the Republic. Whatever their in- 
tention may have been, when they wrote 
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into the Constitution the clause “No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by 
law,” they gave to the Congress a means 
of exercising control concerning which there 
can be no doubt. 

A review of past events reveals that every 
President and every Congress since the first 
have been aware of this potential power; 
Presidents have paid deference to it, al- 
though somewhat reluctantly; and the Con- 
gress has never failed to make known, if 
only for record purposes, that it considers 
itself an equal partner of the President if 
the conduct of foreign relations requires 
the appropriation and expenditure of funds.? 


MEANS OF FISCAL CONTROL 


For the most part, the Congress has used 
its fiscal primacy* to exercise control over 
foreign relations by means of (1) its power 
to withhold all or part of appropriations 
necessary to the execution of a particular 
policy or program; (2) riders attached to ap- 
propriations measures; and (3) its constitu- 
tional authority over revenue-raising meas- 
ures. 

Exercising its authority to withhold all or 
part of the funds necessary to implement 
policies and programs, the Congress is free 
to refuse to appropriate funds required for 
the execution of treaties; it can snub the 
President’s requests for funds needed to fi- 
nance long-range, large-scale military, eco- 
nomic, and technical-assistance programs; 
it can provide authorizations and funds for 
pet projects which are contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s policies; it can deny or limit the 
amount of money which the United States 
can contribute to international organiza- 
tions, either as regular annual contributions 
or as voluntary payments to operating pro- 
grams; and it can deny funds to enable the 
United States to participate in international 
meetings and conferences. 

By attaching riders to appropriations bills, 
the Congress can take and has attempted 
to take the initiative in recognizing new 
states and issuing diplomatic instructions 
to United States delegates to international 


1 Art. I, sec. 9, clause 7. ; 

2 No specific study has ever been made of 
the manner and extent to which the. Con- 
gress has exercised this authority. How- 
ever, most of the works dealing with the 
conduct of American foreign relations, the 
respective powers of the President and the 
Congress in this field, and executive-legisla- 
tive relations in general, contain some ref- 
erence to and discussion of the problem. 
See Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Haviland, 
American Foreign Policy and the Separation 
of Powers (Cambridge, 1952); Edward S. 
Corwin, the President’s Control of Foreign 
Relations (Princeton, 1917); ibid, The Presi- 
dent—Office and Powers (New York, 1948); 
Samuel B. Crandall, Treaties—Their Making 
and Enforcement (Second Edition, Wash- 
ington, 1916); Royden J. Dangerfield, In De- 
fense of the Senate (Norman, 1933); Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott, et al., United States Foreign 
Policy, Its Organization and Control (New 
York, 1952); George B. Galloway, Congress 
at the Crossroads (New York, 1946); Ernest 
S. Griffith, Congress—Its Contemporary Role 
(New York, 1951); T. H. Lay, The Foreign 
Service of the United States (New York, 
1925); Robert Luce, Legislative Problems 
(Boston, 1935); John M. Mathews, American 
Foreign Relations—Conduct and Policies (re- 
vised and enlarged, New York, 1938); Albert 
C. F. Westphal, The House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs (New York, 1942); Leonard 
D. White, the Federalists (New York; 1948); 
Benjamin H. Williams, American Diplo- 
macy—Policies and Practice (New York, 
1936); Quincy Wright, the Control of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations (New York, 1922). 

8 The author is indebted to Prof. Leonard 
D. White for the term ‘fiscal primacy.” See 
White, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 323. 
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conferences; it can condition and has con- 
ditioned the use of funds appropriated upon 
certain contingencies, or upon the Presi- 
dent’s taking or refraining from taking cer- 
tain specified actions; and it can take and 
has taken the initiative from the President 
by making policy declarations. 

Finally, by exercising its authority over 
revenue-raising measures, it can dictate cus- 
toms and tariff requirements, upsetting se- 
riously Presidential plans and policies in 
this area. 


CONGRESSIONAL POSITION ON TREATIES 


The first great issue which arose in con- 
nection with the fiscal power of the Con- 
gress over foreign relations was whether the 
Congress was obligated to appropriate funds 
needed for the execution of treaties which 
had been duly negotiated and ratified by 
the President after receiving the required 
sanction from the Senate. A corollary ques- 
tion was whether, in view of the fact that 
action by both Houses was required for an 
appropriation, it was necessary that the 
House of Representatives be consulted 
somewhere along the line prior to ratifica- 
tion by the President.* 

Although the controversy which ultimately 
raged around these questions did not come 
to a head until 1796, when the President 
requested an appropriation to implement the 
Jay Treaty, the evidence is clear that both 
the first President and his Secretary of State 
were seriously troubled by the problem sev- 
eral years earlier.’ 


The Algerine question 


It appears that in 1792 Washington was 
contemplating the negotiation of a treaty 
with Algiers for the ransom of Americans 
who had been captured by the Barbary 
pirates, and to establish peace and amity 
between the United States and Algiers. Jef- 
ferson, then Secretary of State, records that 
on March 11, 1792, he was consulted by the 
President, who on the following day was to 
meet with “a committee of the Senate,” to 
obtain Jefferson’s advice on whether it was 
proper “to redeem our Algerine captives and 
make a treaty with the Algerines on the single 
vote of the Senate without taking that of the 
Representatives.” Jefferson’s advice, which 
was surprisingly appropriate to the temper 
of the contemporary scene, was as follows: 

We must go to Algiers with the cash in 
our hands. Where shall we get it? By loan? 
By converting money now in the Treasury? 
Probably a loan might be obtained on the 
FPresident’s authority but as this could not 
be repaid without a subsequent act of leg- 
islature, the Representatives might refuse it. 
So if [we] convert money in [the] Treasury, 
they may refuse sanction toit. * * * There- 
fore, against hazarding this transaction 
without the sanction of both Houses. 

On April 9, 1792, Jefferson had another 
conference with the President on the same 
matter. His description of what transpired 
shows not only a singular awareness of the 
fiscal primacy of the Congress by both the 
President and his Secretary of State, but also 
the beginnings of the Senate-House rivalry 
which we have come to know so well. Jef- 
ferson records: 

“The President had wished to redeem our 
captives at Algiers and to make peace with 
them on paying an annual tribute. The 
Senate was willing to approve this, but un- 
willing to have the lower House applied to 
previously to furnish the money; they wished 
the President to take the money from the 
Treasury, or open a loan for it. They thought 
that to consult the Representatives on one 


4See, in general, the works cited, note 2, 
supra. 

5 The following account and quotations are 
taken from The Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(Ford edition), vol. I (New York, 1892), pp. 
183-184, 190-192. 
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occasion, would give them a handle always 
to claim it, and would let them into a partici- 
pation of the power of making treaties, which 
the Constitution had given exclusively to the 
President and the Senate. They said, too, 
that if the particular sum was voted by the 
Representatives, it would not be a secret.” 

It appears that at this stage of the dis- 
cussion with his Secretary of State the Pres- 
ident was ready to declare “a plague o’ both 
their houses”; for Jefferson continues: 

“The President had no confidence in the 
secrecy of the Senate, and did not choose 
to take money from the Treasury or to bor- 
row. But he agreed he would enter into pro- 
visional treaties with the Algerines, not to 
be binding on us till ratified here. I * * * 
added that the Senate were to be apprised, 
that on the return of the provisional treaty, 
and after they should advise the ratification, 
he should not have the seal put to it till the 
two Houses should vote the money. He 
asked me if the treaty stipulating a sum 
and ratified by him, with the advice of the 
Senate, would not be good under the Con- 
stitution, and obligatory on the Representa- 
tives to furnish the money? I answered it 
certainly would, and that it would be the 
duty of the Representatives to raise the 
money; but that they might decline to do 
what was their duty, and I thought it might 
be incautious to commit himself by a ratifi- 
cation with a foreign nation, where he might 
be left in the lurch in the execution.” 

This advice, though both moderate and 
sound, appears to have enraged the Presi- 
dent, for Jefferson records: 

“He [Washington] said that he did not 
like throwing too much into democratic 
hands, that if they should not do what the 
Constitution called on them to do, the 
Government would be at an end, and must 
then assume another form. He stopped 
there; and I kept silence to see whether he 
would say anything more in the same line, 
or add any qualifying expression to soften 
what he had said, but he did neither.” 

Taking the practical approach, Jefferson 
concluded: 

“I had observed that wherever the agency 
of either or both Houses would be requisite 
subsequent to a treaty to carry it into effect, 
it would be prudent to consult them previ- 
ously if the occasion admitted. That thus 
it was we were in the habit of consulting the 
Senate previously when the occasion per- 
mitted, because their subsequent ratification 
would be necessary. That there was the same 
reason for consulting the lower House pre- 
viously where they were to be called on after- 
ward, and especially in a case of money, as 
they held the purse strings and would be 
jealous of them. However, he desired me 
to strike out the intimation that the seal 
would not be put till both Houses should 
have voted the money.” 

Although Washingon appears to have left 
the conference in somewhat of a temper, he 
followed Jefferson’s advice, at least partially, 
since on May 8, 1792, only a month later, he 
addressed a communication to the Senate 
asking if that body would approve a con- 
vention or treaty stipulating the payment of 
a ransom not exceeding $40,000, or, if not, 
how much they would approve. 

Jefferson’s fears that the Congress “might 
decline to do what was their duty” by failing 
to appropriate the necessary funds to enable 
the execution of the treaty appear to have 
been unfounded. Despite the fact that 
Washington did not consult the House of 
Representatives in advance, substantial sums 
of money were made available by the Con- 


6‘ James D. Richardson, Messages and Pa- 
pers of the Presidents, vol. I (Washington, 
1896), p. 123. In the same communication, 
Washington asked the Senate whether they 
would approve a treaty of peace with Algiers 
which provided for an annual payment by 
the United States of $25,000. Ibid. 
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gress after the treaty had been duly ratified, 
following Senate approval.? 


The Jay Treaty 


In 1796, when the President requested an 
appropriation to implement the Jay Treaty, 
after it had been duly ratified and proclaimed 
by the President on February 29 and com- 
municated to the Congress the following day, 
Jefferson’s fears were fully realized§ On 
March 24, 1796, a resolution was adopted by 
the House of Representatives, by a vote of 
62 to 37, requesting the President to trans- 
mit to the House copies of his instructions 
to Jay, together with certain other papers 
pertaining to the negotiation of the treaty, 
which was one of the most highly contro- 
versial subjects of Washington’s administra- 
tion. This request raised directly the issue 
of the extent to which the House was en- 
titled to participate in the treaty process 
through its undoubted power over appropri- 
ations. Indirectly, it raised the still unset- 
tled question of the right of the Congress to 
request executive papers. 

Washington, apparently fully aware of the 
importance of his decision as a precedent, 
notified the House committee which had 
presented the request that he would consider 
the matter. Before replying, however, he re- 
quested written opinions from the heads of 
various departments and he conferred pri- 
vately with Hamilton. 

Both in and out of Congress, a great de- 
bate ensued. Hamilton argued, in support 
of the administration, that in making trea- 
ties the supreme law of the land, the Con- 
stitution converted the obligation of a treaty 
at international law into complete constitu- 
tional obligation, and hence left the Congress 
no discretion.® Madison and Gallatin, on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, replied 
that the very purpose of the Constitution in 
forbidding any money to be paid out of the 
Treasury except in consequence of an appro- 
priation made by law was to leave the Con- 
gress a free agent in voting such appropria- 
tions. Madison pointed out, in a speech 
delivered on March 7, 1796: 

“It was an important, and appeared to him 
to be a decisive, view of the subject, that if 
the treaty power alone could perform any 
one act for which the authority of Congress 
is required by the Constitution, it may per- 
form every act for which the authority of 
that part of the Government is required. 
Congress have power to regulate trade, to 
declare war, to raise armies, to levy, to bor- 
row, and to appropriate money, and so forth. 
If, by treaty, therefore, as paramount to the 
legislative power, the President and Senate 
can regulate trade, they can also declare war, 
they can raise armies to carry on war, and 
they can procure money to support armies. 
The force of this reasoning is not obviated by 
saving, that the President and Senate would 
only pledge the public faith, and that the 
agency of Congress would be necessary to 
carry it into operation. For what difference 
does this make, if the obligation imposed be, 


7 The Senate gave its advice and consent to 
the treaty on March 2, 1796, and the Presi- 
dent ratified and proclaimed it on March 7, 
1796; 8 Stat. 133-137. See David Hunter Mil- 
ler, Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States of America (vol. 2 
(Washington, 1931), pp. 275-317. For the 
amount of money involved, see p. 316. 

8 The following account is based on Miller 
op. cit. note 7 supra, pp. 245-274; Crandall, 
op. cit. note 2 supra, pp. 165 ff.; White, op. 
cit. note 2 supra, p. 63; Henry St. George 
Tucker, Limitations on the Treaty-Making 
Power (Boston, 1915), ch. 8. An account 
of the political aspects of the Jay Treaty is 
found in Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic 
History of the American People (4th ed., 
New York, 1950), pp. 63 ff. 

? Edward S. Corwin, The President—Office 
and Powers (New York, 1948), p. 214. 
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as is alleged, a constitutional one; if Congress 
have no will but to obey, and if to disobey 
be treason and rebellion against the con- 
stitued authorities?” 10 

Gallatin argued that the power to make 
treaties was a general power, while the power 
to make appropriations was specifically 
vested in the Congress; that if the power 
to make treaties, as vested in the President 
and the Senate, were unlimited, the Execu- 
tive with the Senate might, under color of 
a treaty, entirely eliminate the House of Rep- 
resentatives from legislation by substituting 
a foreign nation or some Indian tribe. ™ 

On March 30, 1796, in a carefully worded 
but firm message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington refused to comply 
with the request for the Jay papers, assert- 
ing that it would create “a dangerous prece- 
dent,” that the treatymaking power was 
vested exclusively in the President and the 
Senate, that the intervention of the lower 
House had been specifically rejected by the 
Constitutional Convention, and that it was 
essential to the “due administration” of the 
Government to preserve the boundaries fixed 
by the Constitution.” 

In arriving at his decision, which was a 
momentous one, Washington’s thoughts on 
the subject appear quite similar to those of 
any of our contemporary Presidents in their 
relations with the Congress. In a letter to 
Hamilton, in which he displayed a realistic 
understanding of the importance of main- 
taining cordial relations with the Congress, 
Washington wrote: 

“From the first moment, and from the 
fuliest conviction in my own mind, I had 
resolved to resist the principle which was 
evidently intended to be established by the 
call of the House of Representatives; and 
only deliberated on the manner in which 
this could be done, with the least bad con- 
sequences.” 13 

The House of Representatives, however, 
seemed determined not to take this rebuff 
without further action. On April 7, 1796, it 
adopted a resolution by a vote of 57 to 35, 
disclaiming that the House had any agency 
in the making of treaties, but asserting: 

“When a treaty stipulates regulations on 
any of the subjects submitted by the Con- 
stitution to the power of Congress, it must 
depend, for its execution as to such stipula- 
tions, on a law or laws to be passed by Con- 
gress. And it is the constitutional right and 
duty of the House of Representatives, in all 
such cases, to deliberate on the expediency 
or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into 
effect, and to determine and act thereon, as 
in their judgment, may be most conducive 
to the public good.” 14 

After thus stating its position, the House, 
on April 30, 1796, by a vote of 51 to 48, adopted 
a resolution providing that funds should be 
made available for the execution of the 
treaty, and on May 6, 3 acts were ap- 
proved making the required appropriations 
for the Jay Treaty and 3 other treaties. 


ATTEMPT TO RECOGNIZE SOUTH AMERICAN STATES 

In 1818 a controversy arose in the House of 
Representatives in connection with an at- 
tempt to recognize the South American 
States which had revolted from Spain, by 
attaching to an appropriation bill a rider 


1° Thomas Hart Benton (compiler), Abridg- 
ment of the Debates of Congress (New York: 
Appleton, 1858-61), vol. I, pp. 650—653. 

1i Crandall, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 168. 

12 Richardson, op. cit., note 6, supra, pp. 
194-196. 

3 Washington, Writings, XXX, p. 6, cited 
in White, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 65. 

14 Annals of Congress, 4th Cong., Ist sess., 
pp. 771-782. 

15 Crandall, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 171, 
citing Annals of Congress, 4th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 1291; 1 Stat. 459, 460. 
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providing $18,000 for a minister to those 
States “whenever the President deemed it 
expedient” to send one.“ The rider, which 
was offered by Henry Clay, then Speaker of 
the House, before any definite action had 
been taken by President Monroe, was imme- 
diately attacked as “an act of usurpation 
[and] an invasion of executive authority,” 
and, after some debate, it was defeated by a 
vote of 45 to 115." 


DELEGATION TO PANAMA CONGRESS 


In 1826, when President John Quincy Ad- 
ams requested funds to finance a mission to 
attend an international conference to be 
held at Panama, an attempt was made in the 
House of Representatives to issue instruc- 
tions to the delegation and to prescribe cer- 
tain conditions, by means of a rider to the 
bill appropriating such funds.* In support 
of this action, it was argued that the power 
of the House to appropriate for the expenses 
of the mission carried with it the right to 
impose conditions. 

Opposing such action, Daniel Webster, on 
the floor of the House, argued, in language 
which is strangely reminiscent of any of the 
contemporary debates on important foreign 
policy issues: 

“This amendment * * * was unprece- 
dented, nothing of the kind having been at- 
tempted before. It was, in his opinion, un- 
constitutional; as it was taking the proper 
responsibility from the Executive and exer- 
cising ourselves, a power which, from its 
nature, belongs to the Executive and not to 
us. It was prescribing, by the House, the 
instructions for a minister abroad. It was 
nugatory, as it attached conditions which 
might be complied with, or might not. And 
lastly, if the gentlemen thought it important 
to express the sense of the House on these 
subjects * * * the regular and customary 
way was by resolution. * * * we must make 
the appropriation without conditions, or re- 
fuse it. The President has laid the case be- 
fore us. If our opinion of the character of 
the meeting, or its objects, led us to with- 
hold the appropriation, we had the power 
to do so. If we had not so much confidence 
in the Executive, as to render us willing to 
trust to the constitutional exercise of the 
Executive power, we have power to refuse 
the money. It is a direct question of aye or 
no. If the ministers * * * may not be 
trusted to act, like other ministers, under the 
instructions of the Executive, they ought not 
to go at all.” 

Although the Congress appropriated the 
funds requested without the objectionable 
rider, the American delegates never attend- 
ed the conference. After starting out 4 
months late as a result of the extended de- 
bate, one delegate died en route, and the 
other, finding himself so far behind schedule, 


16 Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., Ist sess., 
vol. II, pp. 1468, 1500. See also Edward S. 
Corwin, The President’s Control of Foreign 
Relations (Princeton, 1917), p. 73 ff.; Math- 
ews, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 482 ff.; S. 
Doc. 56, 54th Cong., 2d sess., p. 29 ff. 

17 Corwin, op. cit., note 16, supra, p. 74 ff. 

18 Adams had previously advised the Senate 
that he had accepted an invitation to the 
conference, and requested its support in pro- 
viding the necessary appropriation. Rich- 
ardson, op. cit., note 6, supra, vol. II, p. 318. 
See also Mathews, op. cit., note 2, supra, pp. 
444-445; S. Doc. 56, op. cit., note 16, supra, 
p. 37 ff. 

3# Benton, Abridgments of the Debates of 
Congress, IX, p. 91. See also Corwin, op. cit., 
note 16, supra, pp. 40-41; Mathews, op. cit., 
note 2, supra, pp. 444-45. A discussion of the 
political aspects of the Panama Congress 
issue is found in John W. Foster, A Century 
of American Diplomacy (Boston, 1900), p. 
451 ff. 
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ultimately abandoned his efforts to reach 
Panama.?? 


QUESTION OF RECOGNITION OF TEXAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


In 1837 another attempt was made in 
the House of Representatives to take the 
initiative in recognizing new governments, 
in the form of a motion to amend the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill by pro- 
viding funds for “an outfit and salary of a 
diplomatic agent to be sent to the inde- 
pendent Republic of Texas.” ?! Speaking on 
the floor of the House with respect to this 
amendment, John Quincy Adams said: 

“That the act of recognition of a foreign 
power has heretofore always been an execu- 
tive act of this Government. It was the busi- 
ness and duty of the President * * * and he 
[Mr. Adams] was not willing to set the 
example of giving that recognition on the 
part of the legislative body without recom- 
mendation of the Executive.” 22 

Eventually the word “independent” before 
the words “Republic of Texas” was stricken 
out, and the bill was passed with the addi- 
tion of a clause authorizing such action 
“whenever the President * * * shall receive 
satisfactory evidence that Texas is an in- 
dependent power, and that it is expedient 
to appoint such a minister.” ?3 


QUESTION OF MINISTER TO MEXICO 


In 1842 a motion was made in the House 
to amend an appropriation bill supplying 
funds for the salaries of United States min- 
isters to eight governments, by striking out 
the provision for a minister to Mexico, on 
the ground that the commercial and other 
international relations between the United 
States and Mexico were not of sufficient 
importance to merit more than consular 
representation.* 

The following remarks of Representative 
Linn, of New York, in support of the motion 
which he had sponsored, are particularly per- 
tinent and interesting to our inquiry, since 
they constitute an early instance of a frank 
acknowledgment that the real control which 
the Congress exercises over foreign relations 
stems from its power to grant or withhold 
appropriations: 

“One of the most important functions 
bestowed on the Executive of this Nation is 
the control of foreign intercourse. * * * 
(The power of this House, as a coordinate 
branch of the legislature, over our foreign 
intercourse, is rather incidental than direct 
or express; and yet may, as it should, be 
both potent and controlling. Accordingly, 
from the origin of the Government to the 
present time, this House has exercised this 
power, in the negative form, of either con- 
fining the appropriations within the limits 
of its own judgment and discretion, or of 
withholding them from particular branches: 
of the service. * * * From 1790 to the pres- 
ent time, the same control, and in the same 
form * * * has been indisputably exercised 
by Congress; and at every session up to the 
present, this House, through its power over 
supplies—a power inherent and constitu- 
tional—has directed, sometimes by increas- 
ing, and sometimes by limiting, the Execu- 
tive discretion.) ’’ 75 

Replying to Mr. Linn, Representative PICK- 
ENS, of South Carolina, stated that— 

“He believed that some alterations in our 
diplomatic arrangements were necessary, but 


2 Bailey, op. cit., note 8 supra, p. 196; 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic History of 
the United States (3d edition, New York, 
1950), p. 209. 

21S. Doc. 56, op. cit., note 16 supra, p. 43; 
Corwin, op. cit. note 16, supra, p. 78. 

22S. Doc. 56, op. cit., note 16, supra, p. 43. 

23 Ibid. 

z Congressional Globe, 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 513—514. 

25 Ibid., p. 514. Matter in parenthesis 
supplied. 
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he was willing to leave that matter to the 
direction of the Executive, who was consti- 
tutionally charged with it.” °° 

After considerable debate, the amendment 
was withdrawn.” 


THE ALASKA PURCHASE 


In 1867, the issue of whether the Congress 
was obligated to appropriate funds to enable 
the execution of a duly ratified treaty arose 
again in connection with the treaty with 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska. After the 
treaty had been duly ratified and proclaimed, 
President Johnson requested an appropria- 
tion of $7,200,000, the payment stipulated in 
the treaty, and legislation providing for the 
occupation and government of the new Ter- 
ritory.*§ 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which prior to 1920 was authorized to report 
appropriations, reported a bill which con- 
‘tained the legislation requested by the Presi- 
dent, including the appropriation, stated 
that its right to review the merits of a treaty 
was now conceded.”® When the bill reached 
the floor, on July 14, 1868, by a vote of 98 to 
49 an amendment was added containing lan- 
guage virtually identical with that contained 
‘in the 1796 House resolution in connection 
with the Jay Treaty: 

“Whereas the subjects thus embraced in 
the stipulations of said treaty are among 
the subjects which by the Constitution: of 
the United States are submitted to the power 
of Congress * * * it being for such reason 
necessary that the consent of Congress 
should be given to said stipulations before 
the same can have full force and effect. * * * 
Be it enacted, That the assent of Congress 
is hereby given to the stipulations of said 
treaty.’ 3 

A second amendment, declaring that the 
powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Fresident and Senate to enter into treaties 
with foreign governments do not include the 
power to complete the purchase of territory 
-before the necessary appropriations shall be 
made therefor by act of Congress, failed by 
-two votes.*4 

The Senate refused to accept the House 
amendment, and when the bill emerged from 
conference the amendment had been al- 
tered to read: “and whereas said stipula- 
tions cannot be carried into full force and 
effect except by legislation to which the con- 

ent of both Houses of Congress is neces- 
sary.” The clause “that the assent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to the stipulations of 
said treaty’ was stricken out.* 


CONGRESS NOT BOUND TO SUPPORT A TREATY 
It may be noted in connection with this 
problem that between 1868 and 1950 the 
House. of Representatives never seriously 
contended that the Congress was under no 
obligation to make an appropriation in im- 
plementation of a treaty which had been 
duly ratified.* Although there is authority 


æ% S. Doc. 56, op. cit., note 16, supra, p. 44. 

27 Ibid. 

23s Crandall, op. cit., note 2, supra, pp. 175- 
176; Westphal, op. cit. note 2, supra, pp. 143 
ff.; Richardson, op. cit., note 6, supra, vol. VI, 
p. 523. 

2 H. Rept. 37, 40th Cong., 2d sess. (1868). 

# Congressional Globe, 40th Cong., 2d sess. 
(June 30, 1868), pp. 3621 ff. 

* Crandall, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 176; 
Westphal, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 145. 

32 Ibid. 

3 Crandall, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 177; 
Westphal, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 145. In 
1871 the House adopted a resolution almost 
identical with that adopted in 1796. in con- 
nection with the Jay Treaty, but it was done 
under suspension of the rules and without 
debate. CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 42d Cong., 
p. 835. In 1950 the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee raised the question indirectly in 
connection with its consideration of pending 
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for the proposition that the Congress is un- 
der a moral obligation to supply the appro- 


‘priations necessary to enable the Govern- 


ment to carry out treaty commitments,” 


the prevailing view today, according to most 
-of the leading authorities, is that the execu- 


tive branch, even with Senate concurrence, 
cannot bind the Congress to make an appro- 
priation in execution of a treaty commit- 
ment.’ Professor Corwin observes that 


“Although few, if any; treaty provisions 


have ever failed for lack of funds to carry 


them out * * * it is well established * * * 
that whatever any department [of the Gov- 
ernment] does in the exercise of its powers 
is frequently at the mercy of what another 
department may do—or refuse to do—in the 
exercise of its powers.” * 

Perhaps the most realistic and pithy de- 
scription of the situation is the observation 
of former Representative Robert Luce, who 
stated: 

“The fact is that whether right or wrong, 
the House has the whip hand by reason of 
its exclusive power to start appropriations, 
so that whenever it wants to, it can nullify 
any treaty that requires the spending of 
money in order to give it effect. This has 
made the real question one of morals rather 
than of mechanics.” * 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


Closely related to the fiscal power of the 
Congress in connection with the execution of 
treaties is the question of whether treaties 
and international agreements which purport 
to affect customs and tariffs, and which are 
entered into by the President with Senate 
concurrence, require congressional action by 
way of legislation to carry them into effect. 

The problem arose originally because, al- 
though tarifis are clearly a legitimate sub- 
ject of international negotiation,.the Con- 
stitution expressly provides that “all. bills 
for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives;” ** and specifically 
gives Congress power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations.*® 

Although this question caused consider- 


able controversy when it first arose, it pre-. 


sents no problem today, since the executive 
branch has generally recognized that treaties 
and agreements affecting tariffs and customs 
revenues should not be negotiated without 
prior approval of the Congress; and the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
and its subsequent extensions, give full rec- 


legislation to raise the ceilings on United 
States contributions to international organi- 


zations to which this Government is obli- 
gated to contribute pursuant to treaty or 
convention. See House Report 1257, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 8. This action will be 
discussed at a subsequent point. 

*%4 William H. Taft, Our Chief Magistrate 
and His Powers (New York, 1925), p. 115; 
Wright, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 226. See 


‘also the views of Alexander Hamilton, quoted 


in Wright, p. 354 n. a 
3 Corwin, op. cit., note 9, supra, p. 214; 
Crandall, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 177; Dan- 


‘gerfield, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 300; Lay, op. 


cit., note 2, supra, pp. 53 ff.; Luce, op. cit:, 
note 2, supra, p. 136; Mathews, op. cit., note 
2, supra, pp. 564 ff.; Tucker, op. cit., note 8, 
supra, ch. 8. 


3% Corwin, loc. cit., note 35, supra. See also 
Wright, loc. cit., note 34, supra. 
87 Luce, loc. cit., note 35, supra. I do not 


‘agree that the House of Representatives has 
‘exclusive power to originate appropriations. 


From an early date, the House has arrogated 
this power to itself and by practice and cus- 


-tom it is now said to have such authority. 


However, the Constitution is silent on the 
subject, and there is considerable evidence 
that the Founding Fathers never intended 


‘to give such power exclusively to the House. 


38 Art. I, sec. 7, clause 1. 
39 Art. I, sec. 8, clause 3. 
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ognition to this principle.” It may be noted, 
however, that the Congress has never hesi- 


-tated to exercise its powers in this area, and 


the executive branch has, on occasion, been 
hampered by the necessity of obtaining con- 


‘gressional enabling legislation for commer- 
‘cial dealings with foreign governments which 
‘are designed specifically to accomplish major 
‘objectives of foreign policy. 


PRESIDENT GRANT’S PROTEST 


During the period under consideration, one 
further instance of Congressional fiscal ac- 
tion as a means of controlling foreign policy 
‘merits attention. On August 14, 1876, Presi- 
dent Grant sent a message to the House pro- 


testing against a clause in the diplomatic 
appropriation bill for the ensuing year which 


directed the President to notify certain dip- 
lomatic and consular Officials “to close their 
offices.” “In the literal sense-of this direc- 
tion,’ he asserted, “it would be an invasion 
of the constitutional prerogatives and duty 
of the President.” 4 


ARMY APPROPRIATION CONDITIONED 


In 1912 Senator Bacon of Georgia proposed 
an amendment to the Army appropriation 
bill for that year, which provided that, with 
certain exceptions, none of the funds appro- 
priated by the bill should be used for “the 


‘pay or supplies of any part of the Army of 


the United States employed or stationed in 
any country or territory beyond the juris- 
‘diction of the laws of the United States, or in 
‘going to or returning from points within 
the same.” When Senator Root objected 
that the amendment would encroach upon 
the President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief, it was defeated without a record 
vote.‘ ` 


QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


In 1913 the Congress attempted to limit 
the discretion of the President. by adding the 
following provision as a rider to a deficiency 
appropriation bill: “Hereafter, the Executive 
shall not extend or accept any invitation to 
participate in any- international. congress, 
conference, or like event without specific 
authorization to do so.” 4 

This act, which is still on.the statute books, 
and which was characterized by President 
Wilson as “utterly futile”. and in excess of 
the power of Congress, has elicited much 
comment. Professor Wright states that 
“Congress has undoubtedly gone beyond its 
powers in thus attempting to control the 
President’s foreign negotiations and the 
President has ignored the act, notably at 
the Versailles Peace Congress.” He admits, 
however, that “the actual influence of Con- 
gress in this fisld depends upon the neces- 
sity -for-. appropriations. If international 
conferences become frequent, this necessity 


‘would doubtless be controlling.” +6 


Professor Mathews observes that “by this 
stipulation Congress assumed to exercise the 
power of controlling the discretion of the 
President in this matter. If the provision 
were valid, he must secure in each par- 
ticular case the prior. authorization of Con- 


40 Crandall, op. cit., note 2, supra, ch. 13, 
especially p. 195 ff.; Mathews, op. cit., note 2, 
supra, p. 576. A concise summary of tho 
problem is found in Mathews, p. 571 ff. 
See also Westphal, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 
137 ff. 

“1 Richardson, op. cit., note 6, supra, vol. 
‘VIII, p 377. - 

12 48 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 10921-10930 
(Aug. 14, 1912); quoted in- Corwin, op. cit., 


-note 9, supra, p. 448. ‘See also Mathews, op. 


cit., note 2, supra, p.656n. Emergencies aris- 


-ing when Congress. was not in session were 


excepted. Ibid. 

# Corwin, loc. cit., note 42, supra. 

4“ Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 913). 

422 U. S.C. 262. See Williams, op. Cit., 
note 2, supra, p. 399. 

4 Wright, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 328. 
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gress * * +”. He notes, however, that “since 
the passage of the act of 1913, the President. 
has generally, although not invariably, com- 
plied with its provisions.” * 

Lay, in his treaties on the Foreign Service, 
remarks that “* * * it is difficult to see how 
the authority to participate in an interna- 
tional conference could be reserved to Con- 
gress, while the authority to negotiate with 
foreign nations is committed to the Presi- 
dent.” He concludes that although con- 
gressional control of the purse strings is an 
important factor, “should the President deem 
it advisable to undertake such participation 
upon his own responsibility, he might em- 
ploy any of his regularly appointed diplo- 
matic representatives.” * 

Professor Corwin, commenting on the 1913 
rider in the original edition of his work on 
the Presidency, states that “this measure is 
so obviously in conflict with the doctrines 
and precedents * * * that its successful 
defiance only awaits an adequate occasion.” +9 
In the 1948 edition of the same work, how- 
ever, he makes only the following comment: 
“Shades of Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potts- 
dam.” » 

This provision appears clearly to be an un- 
constitutional interference with the Presi- 
dent’s prerogatives. Since the United States 
participates in approximately three hundred 
international conferences each year, it is dif- 
ficult to determine the extent to which at- 
tention has been paid to the act in recent 
years. In any event, it appears that when 
the Congress appropriates funds each fiscal 
year to enable. United States participation 
in international organizations, either by way 
of regular annual appropriations for con- 
tributions and administrative expenses or 
for the international contingencies fund of 
the Department of State, implied consent is 
given. 


CONGRESSIONAL INITIATIVE IN SEEKING WORLD 
PEACE 


In 1916, the Congress attempted to take 
the initiative in foreign policy by attaching 
as a rider to a Navy appropriation act a pro- 
vision declaring it “to be the policy of the 
United States to adjust and settle its inter- 
national disputes through mediation or arbi- 
tration, to the end that war may be honor- 
ably avoided. * * *”*! This provision also 
authorized and requested the President, at 
an appropriate time, not later than the close 
of war in Europe, to invite “all the great 
Governments of the world to send represent- 
atives to a conference * * * charged with 
the duty of formulating a plan for a court 
of arbitration or other tribunal, to which 
disputed questions between nations shall be 
referred for peaceful adjudication and peace- 
ful settlement and to consider the question 
of disarmament.” 

For this purpose, $200,000 was appropri- 
ated, and the President was authorized to 
appoint nine American citizens to represent 
the United States. The President ignored 
these provisions, and no effect was ever given 
to them. 

In 1921 a rider to the Naval Appropriation 
Act for the ensuing year authorized and re- 
quested the President “to invite the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Japan to send 
representatives to attend a conference,” 
charged with arriving at an understanding 
for the reduction of the naval expenditures 
and building programs of each Government 
during the next 5 years.™ This provision was 


47 Mathews, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 447. 

48 Lay, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 58. 

4 Corwin, op. cit., note 9, supra, 1940 edi- 
tion, p. 224. 

5 Ibid., 1948 edition, p. 232. 

51 Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 618). 

Lay, op. cit, note 2, supra, pp. 64-65, 
Mathews, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 333. 

53 Naval Appropriation Act of July 12, 1921 
(42 Stat. 122). See Lay, op. cit., note 2, 
supra, p. 65. $ 
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inserted in the bill at the insistence of Sen- 
ator Borah, who, according to Corwin, “had 
set up as a sort of State Department of his 
own.” 5t It resulted in considerable contro- 
versy, and was adopted despite the fact that 
President Harding, who had previously ex- 
pressed himself as favorable to the Congres- 
sional request, subsequently took the position 
that it was too specific, in that it permitted 
him no discretion to enlarge the agenda of 
the proposed conference or to include other 
nations. 

A similar provision in the Naval Appropria- 
tion Act of 1924, in which the President was 
requested “to enter into negotiations” with 
various foreign governments to reach an un- 
derstanding for the limitation of certain 
types of naval armaments, appears to have 
been disregarded by the President. The 
provisions of the 1921 act, however, are said 
to have had considerable influence upon his 
decision to call the Conference on Limitation 
of Armament.* 


THE OPIUM CONFERENCE 


In 1924 the Congress, at the President’s 
request, appropriated funds to enable an 
American delegation to attend the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference at Geneva, but pro- 
vided in the act that the delegaticn should 
sign no agreement which did not fulfill cer- 
tain specified provisions. When the delega- 
tion found that a treaty containing the re- 
quired provisions was unattainable, the head 
of the delegation, Representative Porter, then 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, read from the statute paragraphs 
which he stated forbade him. to sign any less 
comprehensive agreement, and withdrew the 
delegation from the Conference. 

A curious feature of this incident was 
the fact that Representative Porter was both 
the author and instigator of the detailed 
instructions in the appropriation act, as 
well as the head of the delegation. Thus, 
he not only originated the instructions, but 
also was appointed to carry them out.” 


UNITED STATES AND PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


In 1932, after numerous futile attempts 
had been made to obtain Senate approval of 
United States adherence to the protocols 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, Representative Linthicum, then 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, sponsored a joint resolution author- 
izing the appropriation of a specific sum as 
the United States share of the Court’s ex- 
penses for the year 1932.% 

This resolution, which was introduced too 
late in the session to receive the considera- 
tion of the House, was designed by its spon- 
sors to ease the United States into the Court 
through the House’s coordinate power over 


5: Corwin, op. cit., note 9, supra, 1940 edi- 
tion, p. 215. 

55 Westphal, op. cit., note 2, supra, pp. 108- 
109. 

56 Naval Appropriation Act of May 28, 1924 
(43 Stat. 204); Lay, loc. cit., note 53, supra. 

5 Lay, ibid. 

58 Williams, op. cit., note 2, supra, p. 397. 

5D. F. Fleming, The United States and 
World Organization—1920-33 (New York, 
1938) , p. 227. 

Williams, loc. cit., note 58, supra. In May 
1931, when the United States was officially 
represented at another International Opium 
Conference at Geneva, its delegation co- 
operated fully in the work of the conference, 
and no attention appears to have been paid 
to the instructions contained in the earlier 
legislation. Fleming, op. cit., note 59, supra, 
p. 227 ff. 

& H. Rept. 1628, 72d Cong., ist sess. (1932). 
The committee amended the original reso- 
lution providing for an appropriation to have 
it read “authorizing an appropriation.” See 
Westphal, op. cit., note 2, supra, pp. 174 ff. 
and 174 n. 
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appropriations, leaving to the Senate the 
task of setting up whatever safeguards it 
desired. It is interesting because it dem- 
onstrates the unusual situation of the 
House’s taking the initiative in attempting 
to implement Presidential policy, despite 
Senate opposition to that policy. 


ATTEMPT TO SEVER RELATIONS WITH U. S. S. R. 


_ One final episode during this period, which 
is particularly pertinent, occurred in the 
House of Representatives, in connection with 
an attempt made in 1940 to sever diplomatic 
relations with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics by means of an amendment to the 
annual appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of State, striking out the salary for the 
United States Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union.” In support of the amendment, Rep- 
resentative McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
its sponsor, argued that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had breached its promise not to engage 
in subversive activities in the United States, 
which promise had been one of the condi- 
tions of renewal of diplomatic relations in 
1933. 

A number of Members supporting the 
amendment admitted that it was not the 
proper procedure to alter diplomatic rela- 
tions in an appropriation bill. They pointed 
out, however, that this was the only course 
left to them, since bills designed to accom- 
plish this had been shelved in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, allegedly because of the 
State Department’s influence. To these ar- 
guments, Mr. McCormack replied as follows: 

“This is the proper place. We have the 
responsibility of appropriating money. True, 
the question of diplomatic relationship in 
itself rests with the executive branch of the 
Government, but under the Constitution we 
have the power of expressing our own views 
as a body when appropriation bills are under 
consideration. In rare cases, such as in the 
case of the Soviet Union, we are justified in 
exercising our constitutional power. 

“The argument that this is not the place 
for this question to be discussed certainly. is 
irrelevant if advanced from a constitutional 
angle, because the framers of. the Constitu- 
tion left it with Congress to appropriate 
money. Congress has the power not to ap- 
propriate money for any particular purpose.” 
_ Representative CELLER, of New York, after 
assuring the House that he despised the So- 
viet Union and was perfectly willing to see 
the United States sever diplomatic relations 
with that Government, raised the constitu- 
tional issue, as follows: 

“Since when do we in this Chamber, or 
in the cloakroom, conduct the foreign affairs 
of this Nation? We have a Secretary of 
State in whom I, and I am sure you, repose 
the greatest confidence, because he is, in 
truth and in fact, a great Secretary of State. 
* * * Has Mr. Hull authorized any one of us 
to bring forward an amendment of this 
character? No. He would frown upon such 
an amendment. He would ask you to vote 
against such an amendment, because you 
cannot carry on foreign affairs in this Cham- 
ber. * * * Does the President know about 
this amendment? Emphatically, no. * * * 
How ridiculous then to carry on diplomatic 
relations in such an emotionally forensic 
manner, without even the knowledge of the 
President or Secretary Hull. If such a mo- 
tion as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
presents could prevail, then what would be 
the use of a State Department? Let the Ap- 
propriations Committee carry on our for- 
eign affairs. I repeat, let us sever diplomatic 


The following account and quotations 
are taken from 86 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 
1172-1179, 1192. For an interesting discus- 
sion of the probable effect of both amend- 
ments on United States diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, see Westphal, op. cit., 
note 2, supra, pp. 129-132. 
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relations in a decent, straightforward man- 
ner—not in this haphazard, unusual, un- 
thinkable manner.” 

On a division vote the amendment car- 
ried, 88 to 86. However, on a subsequent 
teller vote it was defeated, 105 to 108. Later 
in the day another amendment offered by 
Mr. McCormack, providing that no appro- 
priation contained under the title “Foreign 
Intercourse” shall be used for the mainte- 
nance of an embassy in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics or for salaries of officers 
at that post, was defeated by a vote of 38 
to 95. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


The events of the past 12 years have had 
a profound effect on the role of the Congress 
in foreign policy direction and control by 
means of its fiscal primacy. With the out- 
break of World War II and during the period 
which followed, the United States assumed a 
position of leadership in world affairs which 
was, and continues to be, unparalleled and 
unprecedented in history. Traditional bi- 
lateral diplomacy, with occasional excur- 
sions into multilateral diplomacy, were all 
but replaced by a policy of wholehearted co- 
operation with other nations through par- 
ticipation in international organizations, and 
by large-scale foreign aid programs involving 
the expenditure of many billions of dollars 
each year. 

Between July 1, 1940, the beginning of the 
first fiscal year following the outbreak of 
World War II, and March 31, 1953, the United 
States Government devoted a total of more 
than $92 billion to the achievement of its 
foreign policy objectives, and legislation au- 
thorizing and appropriating these funds in- 
volved approximately 158 enactments by the 
Congress. Of the total amount involved, 
more than $49 billion was expended during 
the 5-year period of World War II; and ap- 
proximately $43 billion was expended during 
the postwar period (since July 1, 1945), of 
which $28 billion was advanced prior to June 
25, 1950, the date of the outbreak of the 
Korean War, and nearly $15 billion since that 
date."* 

For the most part, these funds were made 
available in the form of grants or credits and 
were applied to (1) military aid, (2) relief, 
(3) economic and technical assistance, and 
(4) contributions to international organiza- 
tions. Of the funds devoted to these pur- 
poses during the World War II period, more 
than $47 billion represented lend-lease; of 
the funds advanced during the postwar 
period, more than $20 billion has been de- 
voted to mutual security, including military 
aid and economic and technical assistance; 
the balance represents civilian supplies, 
emergency relief and aid programs of an in- 
terim nature, and various other types of 
aid.© 

Finally, from the beginning of the 80th 
Congress, through and including the 82d 
Congress—a period involving 6 fiscal years 
(1948-53)—the Congress has authorized and 
appropriated more than $34 billion for var- 
ious mutual aid programs, in addition to 


®& U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Aid by the United States Government, Basic 
Data Through March 31, 1953, p. A-5 ff. The 
figure given is gross foreign aid. The statu- 
tory compilation is found in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Foreign Aid by the U. S. 
Government, 1940-51, p. 107 ff. For the 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., see report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Survey of Activities, 82d Cong., pp. 19 and 
64 ff. 

“U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Aid by the U. S. Government, Basic Data 
Through March 31, 1953, p. A-5 ff. 

* U.S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Aid by the U. S. Government, 1940-51, p. 1 ff., 
ibid., Basic Data Through March 31, 1953, p. 
A-5 ff. 
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some $131 million for regular annual con- 
tributions to international organizations in 
which the United States participates. 


Prominence of Congress 


The significant feature of these amounts of 
money, apart from their astronomical size, 
lies in the fact that although they are usu- 
ally said to have been appropriated or ex- 
pended to further the President’s foreign 
policy objectives, not a single dollar could or 
would have been made available without 
Congressional enactments. Thus, after oc- 
cupying only a subordinate or supporting 
role in the foreign policy of the Nation for 
150 years, the Congress finally found itself 
in the ‘‘driver’s seat.” 

Nor was the Congress slow in appreciating 
its new role. In a report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on its activities 
during the 81st Congress, it was stated: 

“The solution of today’s problems re- 
quires legislative action on a scale un- 
precedented in American history. Particu- 
larly is this true in the field of foreign af- 
fairs, which have to a considerable extent 
become global in scope and effect. The na- 
ture of the world commitments and the 
world aspirations undertaken by this Na- 
tion cannot be considered in a compartment 
separate from the concrete steps necessary 
to fulfill those commitments and to realize 
those aspirations. To render their terms 
and objectives effective, the major foreign 
policy programs of our country involve 
heavy expenditures of public funds, so that 
the responsibility for the purse as it re- 
lates to our foreign policy cannot be sepa- 
rated from the root and substance of that 
policy. Thus, the Congress has become a 
significant, regular, and necessary partici- 
pant in the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
this country.” 8 

Having finally achieved a full partner- 
ship with the executive branch in for- 
eign policy control, if not direction, the 
Congress has never hesitated to exercise 
that control by scrutinizing with pains- 
taking care the executive requests for funds 
for foreign aid and other international pro- 
grams. Not only have these requests been 
examined exhaustively by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, but the Ap- 
propriations Committees of both Houses have 
also reviewed every item and reappraised 
every phase of almost every program ex- 
haustively, despite the fact that the sub- 
stantive committees had already performed 
that task and the authorization had become 
law. 

Thus, in 1948 the House Appropriations 
Committee, after making a complete re- 
examination of the foreign-aid program, 
ignored the authorization of $6,533,710,228 
for 1 year, and recommended an appropria- 
tion of $5,980,710,228 for a period of 18 
months, thus reducing the amount by ap- 
proximately $1 billion. In defense of its 
action it stated, “It is admittedly im- 
possible for anyone to state with any de- 
gree of assurance the actual needs of the 
participating countries within a billion 
dollars.” Only after the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, then chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ap- 
peared before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and made an impassioned plea 


* Loc. cit., note 64, supra. 

& Survey of Activities, Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, House of Representatives, 81st 
Cong., pp. 5-6, prepared by Sheldon Z. 
Kaplan, staff consultant. For a similar 
statement by the House Appropriations 
Committee, placing greater emphasis on the 
fiscal powers of the Congress in international 
matters, see H. Rept. 2316, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 50. 

+ H. Rept. 2173, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 3. 
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for restoration of the funds eliminated, was 
action taken to restore them.” 

In this connection it may be noted that 
from the outset the Congress made known 
to the President that it would appropriate 
no funds for the program if it were placed 
under State Department control and direc- 
tion, thereby setting a course which is still 
followed today. 

More recently, in the 82d Congress, the 
Executive requests for foreign aid totaling 
$16,445 million resulted in total appropria- 
tions of $13,339,851,726—a cut of more than 
$3 billion.” 


Added and reduced appropriations 


Nor has the Congress restricted its use 
of the fiscal power to the foreign-aid field. 
In 1948 an appropriation of $400 million was 
added to the foreign aid appropriation for 
aid to China, despite the President’s objec- 
tions. In 1950, despite strong and repeated 
objections on the part of the administration, 
a mandatory loan to Spain in the amount of 
$62.5 million was included as a rider to the 
omnibus appropriation bill. Rather than 
veto the bill, which provided funds for the 
entire Government, the President signed it 
with the following announcement: 

“I * * + feel obliged to comment upon 
the provision of the bill which authorizes 
loans for the purpose of assistance to Spain. 
I do not regard this provision as a directive, 
which would be unconstitutional, but in- 
stead as an authorization, in addition to the 
authority already in existence under which 
loans to Spain may be made. Spain is not, 
and has not been, foreclosed from borrow- 
ing money from this Government. Money 
will be loaned to Spain whenever mutually 
advantageous arrangements can be made 
with respect to security, terms of repay- 
ment, purposes for which the money is to 
be spent, and other appropriate factors and 
whenever such loans will serve the interest of 
the United States in the conduct of foreign 
relations.” 72 

In 1951, when President Truman requested 
a supplemental appropriation of $97.5 million 
to accelerate the completion of certain broad- 
casting facilities for the Voice of America, 
which he stated were needed to overcome 
Soviet jamming efforts and make the cam- 
paign of truth more effective in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, the House Appro- 
priations Committee recommended a reduc- 
tion of $88 million, or 90 percent, taking the 
position that existing facilities were ade- 
quate. Despite Presidential protests, the cuts 
were approved by the full House and Senate. 
Shortly thereafter, the President’s regular ap- 
propriations request for the Voice of America 
was reduced from $115 million to $85 million, 
a reduction of 26 percent, and Presidential 
protests were again ignored. 


Ceiling legislation 
During the past few years the Congress has 
repeatedly asserted its authority in connec- 
tion with United States participation in in- 
ternational organizations. Of particular in- 


®© See Hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations. U. S. Senate, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess., on Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, H. R. 6801, p. 423 ff. The Senate 
restored the funds and a compromise was 
reached in conference whereby $4 bil- 
lion was appropriated for 12 months, $1 bil- 
lion having already been made available 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Public Law 793, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess. 

See report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, loc. cit., 
note 63, supra. 

“n Public Law 794, 80th Cong. 

2 Department of State bull., vol. XXIII 
(Sept. 25, 1950), p. 517. 

73 Public Law 45, 82d Cong. 

7 Public Law 188, 81st Cong. 
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terest is Congressional action on the so- 
called ceiling legislation. 

When the Congress enacted legislation 
authorizing United States participation in 
and contributions to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International Labor 
Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and the South Pacific Commission, 
dollar ceilings were established in each of 
the acts, limiting the amounts which could 
be appropriated for the payment of our 
annual contributions. Underlying these 
limitations was the concern on the part of 
the Congress that, since the budgets and 
the assessments levied on member govern- 
ments were fixed in these agencies by a 
majority vote of the members at the annual 
conference of their governing bodies, and 
since these agencies were expanding and 
developing, this Government might be called 
upon to pay a disproportionate share of their 
expenses. Furthermore, it was felt that 
the inclusion of these limitations would as- 
sure a regular means whereby the Congress 
might review the programs and objectives 
of the agencies and appraise the results of 
United States participation.” 

When the budgets of these agencies in- 
creased and the United States assessment 
rose accordingly, the Department of State 
proposed legislation to remove these ceilings, 
as well as the ceilings on contributions to 
several older international organizations. In 
support of its proposal, the Department 
stated before a subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that fixed statu- 
tory contributions were contrary to the 
principle of autonomous control of budgets 
and allocations of expenses, which by the 
provisions of the constitutions of these agen- 
cies, is left to their governing bodies; and 
that these restrictions amounted in effect to 
a reservation upon United States member- 
ship, which, in turn,’ had resulted from a 
treaty or convention. The net effect of 
this argument was to raise the old ques- 
tion of whether the Congress was obligated 
to appropriate funds needed to implement 
a treaty, and if it failed to do so, whether 
the United States would be in default of its 
treaty obligations.. 

Although the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs ultimately agreed to legislation rais- 
ing the ceilings, it rejected the argument of 
the administration in language quite remi- 
niscent of the early days of the Republic: 

“The committee * * * does not understand 
that the Constitutional relations within in- 
ternational organizations are to be consid- 
ered paramount over Constitutional relations 
within the member governments themselves. 
This committee feels that the Constitutional 
system upon which this Government rests 
requires the interposition of the Congress as 
well as the Executive in the supervision on 
behalf of this Government of the operations 
of international organizations of which the 
United States is a member, and that this 
supervision goes to the substance. 

“United States participation in such or- 
ganizations. arises not from inherent Ex- 
ecutive powers under the Constitution, but 
is in pursuance to laws enacted by the Con- 
gress. The Executive cannot bind the Na- 
tion in this field, because contributions to 
international organizations involve the power 
of the purse, and that power belongs to the 
Congress. Since the Executive necessarily 
must seek the approval of the Congress be- 
fore executing a commitment to an inter- 
national organization involving the expendi- 
ture of United States funds, the question 
becomes simply the question of whether the 
Exccutive is to seek Congressional concur- 
rence from time to time on the broad ques- 
tion of magnitude and then annually also on 
the question of the precise amount or only 


3S. Rep. 2450, 81st Cong., 2d sess., p. 2; 
H. Rept. 1257, 81st Cong., 1st sess., pp. 7-8. 
7° House report, ibid., p. 8. 
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on the annual question of the precise: 


amount alone. 

“In the view of some, the fixing of a ceiling 
on the United States contribution is an in- 
fringement upon the autonomy of the or- 
ganizations amounting in effect to a reserva- 
tion upon United States membership. The 
committee does not agree with this view. In 
any event, the constitutional difficulty is not 
removed by erasing statutory limits on con- 
tributions. There would still remain the 
necessity for the Executive to seek the con- 
currence of the Congress in subsequent ap- 
propriations. An element of Constitutional 
contingency would still apply to the matter 
of United States support. The American 
people have by their Constitution vested the 
authority over appropriations in their Con- 
gress. This authority has not been yielded 
or transcended under any act of participa- 
tion in an international organization. The 
Congress cannot convey elsewhere its ulti- 
mate obligations in this matter. It is a 
principle inherent in our Constitution. It 
is just as well that this be understood ex- 
plicitly by other governments joining with 
this Government in international organiza- 
tions.” ™ 

In 1951 and again in 1952, the House of 
Representatives on the floor adopted amend- 
ments to the State Department appropria- 
tions bill for 1952 and 1953 respectively, 
flatly prohibiting the use of any of the funds 
so appropriated for the payment of a United 
States assessment to any international 
organization in excess of one-third of the 
total annual cost thereof.’ Each year the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has sof- 
tened the blow by proposing in its report on 
the bill a substitute amendment which was 
ultimately adopted.” In 1951 the amend- 
ment provided in effect that no United 
States representative to any international 
organization could thereafter commit this 
Government to a contribution in excess of 
33.33 percent of the budget of such organ- 
ization. However, it exempted inter-Ameri- 
can organizations and provided that “in ex- 
ceptional circumstances necessitating a con- 
tribution by the United States in excess of 
33.33 percent of the budget,” a commitment 
could be made after consultation by United 
States representatives in the organization or 
other appropriate Department of State offi- 
cials with the Committees on Appropriations 
of both Houses.” 

As a result of this amendment, the United 
States Government, having been assessed 
36.90 percent for the 1952 calendar year of 
the United Nations, had to refrain from vot- 
ing on the resolution approving the assess- 
ments, despite the fact that this figure 
represented a reduction for the United 
States. Although the Department of State 
had written to the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Appropriations Committees re- 
questing permission to exceed the limita- 


77 House report, ibid. Despite the dogmatic 
quality of the quoted language, the issue in- 
volved is by no means firmly settled. A more 
accurate statement of the principie might be 
that the Executive can bind the Nation in 
this field, but cannot commit the Congress 
as to contributions or any other necessary 
implementing legislation. See text accom- 
panying footnotes 34 and 35 supra. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in- 
serted an additional provision limiting all 
financial contributions to the agencies 
covered by the legislation to the amounts 
specified therein, with certain exceptions 
relating to voluntary relief programs. 
Public Law 806, 71st Cong. 

18 97 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 8981 (July 26, 
1951); 98 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 3519 (April 
4, 1952). 

3 See S. Rept. 697, 82d Cong., 1st sess., pp. 
6-7; Public Law 188, 82d Cong.; S. Rept. 1807, 
82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 5-6; Public Law 495, 
82d Cong. 

% Public Law 188, 82d Cong. 
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tion, since the Congress was not in session 
and the Department received no answer, it 
took the view that no proper consultation 
had been had within the meaning of the 
statute.’ 

In 1952 the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee again recommended a substitute 
amendment for the flat prohibition adopted 
by the House of Representatives, which was 
adopted.® It provided that after fiscal year 
1953, no United States representative in any 
international organization could commit this 
Government to contribute more than 33.33 
percent of the budget of any international 
organization “for which the appropriation for 
the United States contribution is contained 
in this act.” This limitation was also made 
applicable to any future international or- 
ganizations in which the United States might 
participate, in the absence of specific author- 
ization. Inter-American agencies were again 
excluded, but no provision was made for con- 
sultation in the event of exceptional or other 
circumstances. 

Since by January 1, 1954, United States 
contributions to all but one international 
organization will be 33.33 percent or less, this 
amendment has caused the administration 
no serious embarrassment. It may be noted, 
however, that during the past few years all 
the reports of the House Appropriations 
Committee on the State Department appro- 
priations bills have contained statements 
decrying the high percentage paid by the 
United States to the budgets of international 
organizations and urging and directing 
United States representatives to exert every 
possible effort to obtain substantial reduc- 
tions in this Government’s assessments.** 


Communist China membership in U. N. 
opposed 

The most recent use by the Congress of its 
fiscal primacy to control and direct foreign 
policy occurred in connection with the State 
Department appropriations bill for 1954. In 
reporting the bill, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee recommended two amendments 
which would have had the effect of cutting 
off United States contributions to the United 
Nations automatically in the event of the 
admission of Communist China to member- 
ship in that organization." - These amend- 
ments, which appear to have had consider- 
able support, were withdrawn, but only after 
the President had personally assured Senate 
leaders that it would be his policy to oppose 
vigorously any attempt to admit Communist 
China to the United Nations. However, the 
Senate unanimously adopted a substitute 
amendment declaring it to be the sense of 
the Congress that the Communist Chinese 
Government should not be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations as the sha ih 
sentative of China.** 


si Hearings before the subcommittee. of 
the Committee on Appropriations, United 
States Senate, on Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and the Judiciary appropria- 
tions for 1953, 82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 729- 
731, 733-734, and 737-740. 

82S. Rept. 1897, loc. cit., note 79, supra. 

s Public Law 495, 82d Cong. 

8t H. Rept. 685, 82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 5; 
ibid., 2d sess., p. 6; ibid., 83d Cong., 1st sess., 
p. 4. 

s S. Rept. 309, 88d Cong., Ist sess., p. 7. 

8 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (daily edition), 
June 8, 1953, pp. 6202-6204. This amend- 
ment was agreed to by the House and is 
contained in sec. 111 of title I of the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce Ap- 
propriation Act for 1954 (Public Law 195, 83d 
Cong.). It may be noted that sec. 110 of the 
same title prohibits the use of any funds 
appropriated in title I to pay the United 
States contribution “to any international 
organization which engages in the direct or 
indirect promotion of the principle or doc- 
trine of one world government or one world 
citizenship * * *” or for the promotion of 
such doctrine or principle. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing review indicates that the 
Congress has never hesitated to use its fiscal 
powers freely in an effort to control or direct 
foreign policy and relations. Significantly 
enough, the basic question during the first 
150 years of the life of the Nation rarely in- 
volved money or the conservation of the 
Nation’s resources, For the most part, these 
actions, some of which were successful, were 
designed either to force the hand of the 
Executive in a particular matter or to assert 
legislative equality with the executive branch 
in the foreign relations field. In nearly 
every instance, the question at issue was 
whether the Founding Fathers intended to 
give the President powers and authority over 
foreign relations, superior to that given to 
the Congress. Finding itself unable to take 
the initiative, and fully realizing the futility 
of a joint resolution expressing policy if the 
President was not in accord, the Congress 
has resorted to its appropriations power as 
a controlling or directing device. 

The outbreak of World War II and the sub- 
sequent assumption by the United States 
of world leadership have had a profound ef- 
fect on the role of the Congress in foreign 
policy direction and control. Because the 
basic foreign policy objectives of the United 
States have involved the expenditure of vast 
sums of money, the Congress has become, at 
the very least, a full-fledged partner with 
the Executive in the control and direction of 
foreign policy. Appropriations riders and 
policy declarations are still resorted to on 
occasion as a means of taking the initiative. 

Whether or not the Founding Fathers 
intended to vest control over foreign rela- 
tions in the President or in the Congress has 
ceased to be of any great importance. The 
fact remains that as long as present world 
conditions exist and the foreign policy ob- 
jectives and. programs of the United States 
involve sizable appropriations and expendi- 
tures, the Congress will continue to exercise 
control and direction, and only at their peril 
will Presidents embark upon such programs 
without prior consultation with the Congress. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
postal employees of this Nation are 
caught in a squeeze. The cost of things 
they have to buy to support themselves 
and their families has increased a great 
deal more during recent years than have 
their salaries. The present wage scale 
for our postal employees is inadequate 
and is in many ways a disgrace. 

These conditions make it increasingly 
difficult for the Post Office Department 
to employ qualified workers. Moreover, 
many of our best qualified postal employ- 
ees are leaving the service for higher 
wages in other jobs. There is no attrac- 
tion for a family man either to join or to 
stay with the postal services. 

In a recent economic survey made of 
letter carriers in Birmingham, Ala., for 
example, it was found that 60 percent or 
more are doing part-time work at other 
jobs, or that wives are having to work to 
supplement their husbands’ pay in order 
to have enough income to buy the bare 
necessities of life. 

The high requirements that one must 
meet before he is eligible for employ- 
ment as a postal employee are not widely 
enough known. One literally must prove 
that he is a first-class citizen. For ex- 
ample, he must get two other people of 
unquestionable reputation to vouch for 
him by signing the application with him. 
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Then, he has to go before a notary public 
to certify the correctness of the answers 
posed in the questionnaire. 

He has to do these things before he is 
even permitted to take the examination, 
and he has to pass that examination with 
a grade of 70 or more before he is placed 
on the eligible list. Appointments are 
filled from the top of the list. 

These are not unreasonable require- 
ments, but if we are to insist—and I be- 
lieve we should—that our postal em- 
ployees be first-class citizens, we ought to 
be willing to pay them accordingly. As 
a friend in Alabama recently wrote me, 
“A first-class citizen is entitled to a wage 
scale that will allow him and his family 
to live in accordance with the American 
standard of living.” 

Many of us remember.a study made 
by the Heller committee showing that 
a family of 4, in order to live the Ameri- 
can standard of living, should have a 
take-home pay of $105 each week if he 
is renting, or $111 each week if he owns 
ahome. However, with the present wage 
scale a top letter carrier with a family of 
4, after 7 years on the job, has a weekly 
take-home pay of only $71.50. 

On February 16, 1957, a rally of Postal 
and Federal employees was held in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. These employees adopt- 
ed by unanimous vote a resolution with 
which I heartily concur. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be in- 
corporated as a part of my comments. 

Among other things, the resolution 
recommends the passage of S. 27 and 
H. R. 2474. S. 27 was introduced by Sen- 
ator OLIN D. JoHNston, chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and a great friend of postal 
workers. This bill would go far towards 
giving these fine American citizens the 
pay and working conditions to which 
they are entitled. 

Certainly, the Congress should enact 
legislation that will provide adequate 
salaries for our fine citizens that make 
up the postal services. I will wholeheart- 
edly support legislation to that end. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas economic conditions make it nec- 
essary for Postal and other Federal employ- 
ees to request an adjustment in their sal- 
aries; and 

Whereas in the years of spiraling living 
costs, the salaries of the Postal and Federal 
employees have been seriously deficient. In 
prewar years, Postal and Federal employees 
enjoyed a favorable income position when 
compared with skilled industrial workers. 
Today, unskilled employees of private indus- 
try receive higher salaries than Postal and 
Federal employees; and 

Whereas it is a national embarrassment 
that Postal and Federal employees have not 
kept abreast of the living standard enjoyed 
by their fellows in private employment and 
that they receive no credit for their increased 
productivity; and 

Whereas we believe the only solution to 
the problem is contained in the legislation 
identified as S. 27 and H. R. 2474, be it 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Postal and Federal em- 
ployees of Jefferson County, State of Ala- 
bama, in joint meeting assembled, go on rec- 
ord as urging the enactment of S. 27 and 
H. R. 2474, and be it also 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator LISTER HILL, Senator JOHN 
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SPARKMAN, and-Congressman GEORGE HUD- 
DLESTON, JR. : 

Passed by unanimous voice vote at the 
salary rally held February 16, 1957, at Phil- 
lips High School, Birmingham, Ala. 


DROUGHT CONDITIONS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC, 
NO. 110) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States dealing 
primarily with drought conditions in 
certain sections of the United States. 

This message, the Chair is informed, 
has been transmitted to the House of 
Representatives, also, and was read in 
that body today. In view of this fact, if 
there be no objection, the message will 
be referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, without its being read. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DROUGHT MES- 
SAGE OF MARCH 5, 1957 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, today 
we have received the President’s message 
on drought conditions. I, for one, was 
glad to see him emphasize, among other 
things, the fact that the administration’s 
emergency programs should be kept close 
to the local people. For 2 years, now, 
I have attempted to persuade and en- 
courage the Agriculture Department to 
simplify the handling of their loans by 
eliminating redtape and duplication in 
the Farmers Home Administration. The 
county committee system which operates 
and governs the granting of loans under 
the FHA program is a sound approach 
but it becomes so bogged down by a mul- 
tiplicity of rules and regulations that it 
takes a team of lawyers to handle many 
of the applications. 

It is necessary, therefore, that many 
applications must be processed clear 
through to Washington, causing needless 
delay and defeating the very point that 
the President has made this morning. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
talked about simplification, the Depart- 
ment officials agree that simplification 
would expedite the program at the 
county level, but attempts to simplify 
the operation of farm credit programs 
have been sabotaged completely by oth- 
ers in the Department of Agriculture 
downtown. If simplification is to be the 
rule, and I believe it should be, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should start house- 
cleaning right in Washington. 

I am pleased that the President re- 
emphasized the importance of water and 
the very serious need for a coordinated 
study in this field. Colorado’s Legisla- 
ture is presently working on legislation 
designed to bring about a program of 
water utilization and conservation that 
has been long overdue. 

Those who have studied the water 
problem are becoming more and more 
concerned each day—not with the dis- 
tribution and use of water alone—not 
just with the conservation of soil and 
resources that accompany good use—but 
with the bare essential fact that the sav- 
ing-of water for beneficial use is one of 
the greatest problems facing this entire 
country. As we grow in population, and 
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as our cities get larger, we can expect 
this problem to become more acute. In 
Colorado this is the first step in what 
I hope will be a great plan for the use 
and preservation of our water and nat- 
ural resources for the future. 


MR. BENSON’S LETTER 


It is good that Mr. Benson is attacking 
the emergency situation as vigorously as 
has been done in the past 4 years. While 
there has been a seeming lack of pre- 
paredness, especially in the budgeting of 
funds for these wind-erosion programs, 
certainly no one can say that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture 
have not been most willing and prompt 
in meeting these disasters by using 
money from the President’s contingency 
fund. 

I agree that State and local govern- 
ments should assume a greater part of 
these disaster relief programs but before 
this can become a reality, it seems to me 
that a reduction of Federal expenditures 
must take place so that the States may 
obtain the revenue necessary for such a 
program. This must be done here at the 
Federal level. 

Many of us are very anxious to see 
the Federal legislation which the Secre- 
tary plans to offer requiring the 25 per- 
cent State contribution in certain future 
emergency programs for disaster relief. 
The objective here is a good one, and on 
a long-term basis, a realistic one. But 
at the moment it might be like robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

The thing that amazes. me is that after 
4 years of drought in many areas such 
proposals are still in the planning stage. 
The Secretary has. not told us why, with 
the experience and research done over 
the many years, it took the Department 
5 or 6 years to come up with a program 
of State participation. It is true that 
many State legislatures are in session, 
but some have adiourned, and others 
soon will be. It will likely take much 
time to get legislation at the State level. 

Next, I hope the Secretary will soon 
bring the legislation forward that he 
mentions which will revise the present 
distribution formula under title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act, to permit the allo- 
cation of a larger amount of loan funds 
to areas of acute need again. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has wrestled 
with this problem since before the pres- 
ent secretary took office and again it 
has been 5 or 6 years in bringing forth 
a program. 

Again, I wish to point out that: while 
the Department of Agriculture has con- 
sistently talked of streamlining the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, they 
have done little, and I hope that the 
Secretary will not be sabotaged again 
by his own Department in his efforts. 

In regard to research programs, they 
are necessary and excellent. There is, 
however, a tendency in all departments 
of Government to continue researching 
and hardly ever reach any suitable con- 
clusion. I hope that the Agriculture 
Committees of this Congress will examine 
thoroughly the proposals for new re- 
search and evaluate the progress of pres- 
ent programs before authorizing addi- 
tional programs, 
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In conclusion, I am certain that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will continue to 
demand further implementation of the 
Great Plains program within his Depart- 
ment and that the Agriculture Commit- 
tees of the Congress will cooperate fully 
with him in meeting these urgently 
needed long-range objectives. 

Mr. President, I wish now to address 
myself to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY INDUSTRY AND IMPOR- 
TANCE OF URANIUM-ORE PRO- 
DUCTION AND PROCESSING 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Joint 

Committee on Atomic Energy of the 

Congress of the United States recently 

completed the hearings required by sec- 

tion 202 of the Atomic Energy Act. As 
you know these hearings deal with the 
development, growth, and state of the 

atomic-energy industry. Mr. Gordon A. 


. Weller, executive vice president of the 


Uranium Institute of America, whose 
headquarters is in Grand Junction, Colo., 
testified before a session of that joint 
committee. Because of the extreme im- 
portance to the Nation of atomic energy, 
and because of the importance of ura- 
nium which plays a fundamental role in 
the development of that industry, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Weller’s 
statement printed in the REcorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, so that all 
my colleagues may avail themselves of 
the information it contains and the ques- 
tions asked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, ura- 
nium-ore production and processing are 
not only important in Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, and other States 
in the West, but because of their rela- 
tionship to atomic energy, they affect 
and will continue to affect the life of 
every American. Today, the uranium- 
ore production and processing industry 
is a $300 million annual business in the 
Western States. 

But like any growing industry, prob- 
lems which reach the local communi- 
ties have arisen. The problems of sud- 
den population increases, housing,. and 
school emergencies have arisen. It is 
evident that there is need for sound fac- 
tors upon which to base plans for future 
growth and a stable economy in these 
areas. 

Mr. Weller cites the need for stability, 
and brings to our attention another 
point, which I believe is an excellent one, 
namely, the need for sufficient planning 
and information to enable the industry 
to make the transition from an ore-buy- 
ing program now in operation, to the 
anticipated position in 1966, when the 
ore producer will be operating in a com- 
mercial market. I am certain that the 
members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the members of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy will give this much thought and 
study. 

New ore deposits must continually be 
discovered. The history of like indus- 
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tries has shown that this requires ex- 
tensive exploration. ‘The prospects for 
a stable future can be bright. Atomic- 
energy policies based on study, research, 
experience, and sound planning will do 
much to promote exploration for new 
sources of this vital raw material. The 
uranium-ore producer must be taken 
into the confidence of the Government 
officials, and into the confidence of the 
private planners, as well. American in- 
genuity, incentive, and perseverance 
have never failed our country. I am 
sure they will not fail us in the future, 
if sufficient information upon which the 
men of this industry can depend is avail- 
able. 
EXHIBIT A 
STATEMENT BY GORDON A. WELLER, EXECUTIVE 
VicE PRESIDENT, URANIUM INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, FOR PRESENTATION TO THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, SECTION 202, STATU- 
TORY HEARINGS ON THE DEVELOPMENT, 
GROWTH, AND STATE OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
INDUSTRY, 85TH CONGRESS, FEBRUARY 19, 20, 
21, AND 26, 27, 28, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the joint 
committee, the opportunity of appearing 
here to discuss some of the developmental 
problems relating to the production and 
processing of uranium is appreciated. My 
name is Gordon Weller, and I represent the 
Uranium Institute of America of which I 
am executive vice president. Our headquar- 
ters are in Grand Junction, Colo. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since this is the first occasion for a rep- 
resentative of our institute, or of the ura- 
nium-producing industry, to appear at these 
202 hearings, I trust that you will allow me 
a word of introduction. 

Our trade organization was established 
approximately a year ago in the recognition 
that uranium was a unique commodity of 
spiralling importance in our national and 
world societies. Because of the dynamic 
nature of uranium, it was deemed wise to 
provide an instrument by which firms in 
the industry could devote specific consid- 
eration to all aspects of the exploration, 
production, processing, and marketing o: 
this new important source of energy. 

The Uranium Institute is enjoying rapid 
acceptance throughout the industry. Al- 
though we are yet to celebrate our first 
anniversary, we estimate that our organ- 
ization today represents approximately one- 
third of the tonnage of current uranium 
ore production and processing, and better 
than one-half of the known reserves. 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY 


As you know, uranium ore production and 
processing, with isolated exceptions, is in the 
hands of private industry, working. under 
contractual relationships with the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and its 
designees. Circular 5, made effective March 
1, 1951, serves as a basis for the purchase of 
ore from mining operations, and milling con- 
tracts are individually negotiated by the 
AEC on the basis of the specific operating 
conditions. 

With the advancement of ore processing 
technology and the consequent improved 
efficiencies, processing costs are approxi- 
mately one-third less than their level of 4 
or 5 years ago. 

This remarkable improvement in the cost 
of producing concentrates is, we believe, a 
great tribute to the working relationship of 
the Commission and industry in the areas 
of metallurgical and chemical research. 
There undoubtedly is opportunity for fur- 
ther processing cost improvements in this 
field. 

Mining costs are also being driven down, 
but this situation is not yet well defined for 
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two reasons: (1) Some mine operations are 
not able to produce at their most economic 
level because of restrictive quotas made nec- 
essary by limited milling facilities, and (2) 
several new areas just now being opened 
such as Ambrosia Lake in New Mexico, are 
too recent in their state of development to 
afford a well defined production cost yard- 
stick. 

Significant advancement has been made 
with regard to uranium ore reserves as we are 
all aware. Sixty to sixty-five million tons of 
ore of an average grade approximately twice 
that of the reported reserves of Canada, now 
await domestic production. This progress is 
again most encouraging, but it is important 
to note here that ore discoveries have far 

. exceeded the related level of ore processing 
capacity and, as a result, some small opera- 
tors are experiencing difficulty in marketing 
their ore in sufficient quantity to meet cur- 
rent operating expenses. This is particularly 
true in newly developed areas. 

Development incentives such as DMEA 
loans for ore exploration, discovery bonuses, 
and buying programs through temporary 
buying stations have done much to relieve 
this condition, but the only adequate solu- 
tion appears to be the completion of the 
presently drawn program for ore processing 
plants. From 2 to 3 years are required be- 
tween the beginning of negotiations for a 
mill contract, and the final start up of the 
completed mill. It is accordingly urged that 
the Commission continue its careful peri- 
odic review of the ore buying station pro- 
gram in order to assist the small producer 
bridge the gap during the period of develop- 
ment of new areas. 

The growing uranium industry has im- 
posed many municipal problems in various 
communities adjacent to mining and milling 
operations. Some small towns have experi- 
enced severe population increases which have 
created housing and school emergencies. 
Typical of these communities are the cities 
of Grants, N. Mex.; Moab, Utah; Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; and Riverton, Wyo. 

I include with this report a summary of 
information dealing with the details in in- 
creases in population, bonded indebtedness, 
and business expansion that has been ex- 
perienced in these communities. These com- 
munities are doing a commendable job of 
meeting their problems, but it should be 
emphasized here that uranium industry sta- 
bility is essential to the ultimate solution of 
such problems. 

On May 24, 1956, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced the extension of its ore- 
buying program beyond March 31, 1962, on 
the basis of a guaranteed price of $8 per 
pound of U,O, contained in concentrates. 
This extended buying program, which termi- 
nates December 31, 1966, eliminates haulage 
allowances, production bonuses, and other 
incentives which the industry is enjoying at 
the present time, and places the producer in 
the position of negotiator with mill operators 
for the sale of his ore. 

Our institute acknowledges that it is an 
important step in the desired course to a 
commercial market, and we plan to care- 
fully study the expected effects of this pro- 
gram as the economies at the time of change 
become more clearly defined. We face this 
transition with confidence, however, feeling 
certain that inequities that do become appar- 
ent can be worked out. On June 25, 1956, 
Mr. Jesse C. Johnson told the uranium in- 
dustry: 

“As I have indicated, the guaranteed $8 
price was based upon a study of conditions 
today. We have no crystal ball to tell what 
the economic conditions will be in 1962 or 
1966. Neither can we predict the size and 
grade of the ore reserves that will be avail- 
able for mining in the period 1962 through 
1966. 

“If the price is too low to bring out the 
required production, it can be raised, or 
special premiums established for marginal 
production.” 
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As we indicated at the beginning of this 
statement, we see the opportunity for fur- 
ther economies in ore processing and per- 
haps in mining. We hope that such develop. 
ments will prove the $8 figure to be realistic. 

The buying extension program also carried 
the provision that the Commission reserved 
the right to limit its purchases of concen- 
trates derived from any one mining opera- 
tion or property to 500 tons of U,O, per year. 
The precise meaning of “mining operation 
or property” is yet to be clearly defined, and 
the institute looks hopefully to the time 
when this will be clarified. 

There is still another matter of concern 
to a large segment of the uranium mining 
industry. Whereas the indicated uranium 
ore reserves are considered to be large at the 
present time, they are large only in relation 
to the present demand. Furthermore, a 
large part of this reserve tonnage is con- 
centrated in confined deposits that will in de- 
gree be limited as to the size of the ex- 
ploitation. 

For this reason, it appears quite likely 
that some of the existing mills will experi- 
ence difñculty in obtaining sufficient ores by 
1965. The mining fraternity recognizes the 
tremendous amount of geologic information 
which has been accumulated during the past 


several years by the Federal agencies, par- ` 


ticularly the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the United States Geological Survey. 

It is further recognized that these agencies 
are experiencing technical staff depletions 
through designations and abolishment of 
positions. With the dispersal of geological 
personnel from these agencies, the oppor- 
tunity for a careful coordination of informa- 
tion will be largely lost. - 

The Institute therefore recommends that 
present programs be intensified for assem- 
bling these data into a workable source of 
reference so that it will be preserved and 
available to the industry 7 to 10 years from 
now when exploration will be greatly in- 
tensified. The dispersal of such technical 
staffs prior to the completion of this work 
will result in irreparable loss. 


` FUTURE PROGRAMS 

In an address before the national western 
mining conference 2 weeks ago, Mr. Jesse 
Johnson stated in his opening remarks that 
“* + * it is my opinion that the uranium 
industry should now study the potential 
commercial market and look to that market 
for its support after 1966.” Mr. Johnson 
again urged the industry to develop its own 
basis of planning and survey in contempla- 
tion of this market—a recommendation 
which he also made before the joint com- 
mittee at this hearing 1 year ago. The 
Uranium Institute subscribes to Mr. John- 
son’s recommendations, and we should like 
to use this occasion to explore the course 
that the industry must follow in reaching 
our future commercial market. 

1. First, again we need a definition—the 
meaning of commercial market as it is used 
here. Is this a market related to concen- 
trates alone, or will the subsequent steps 
leading to the production of fuel elements 
also assume their natural price levels in ac- 
cordance with the commercial market 
concept? 

2. While it is desired that industry orient 
its thinking to the future commercial mar- 
ket, the industry knows little as to the 
various forces which will be of direct in- 
fluence to it. 

We understand that 140 pounds of de- 
pleted uranium is being produced and stock- 
piled for every pound of U-235. Through the 
use of breeder reactors, this quantity of 
depleted uranium can be converted to pro- 
ductive fuel. What are the economics of 
this process compared to the production of 
natural uranium—what influence will it be 
to the future mining and milling industry? 

There again appears to be increased in- 
terest in thorium. Will the homogeneous 
thorium reactor prove of greater appeal than 
reactors totally fueled by uranium? 
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The business of uranium-ore production 
and processing is fast growing to be a $300 
million annual business in the West. Its 
operations have been based upon price sched- 
ules and mill contracts which have been 
clearly defined. Incentives have brought 
further assurances. 

I believe that the industry is willing and 
ready to follow a course of well-planned 
transition to a commercial market, but such 
a transition is impossible without adequate 
answers to these and related questions. 

The Uranium Institute is currently plan- 
ning a flying tour of the eastern United 
States and Canada in order that representa- 
tives of the industry can develop a better 
understanding of the uranium market as it 
exists today. Reactor research facilities will 
be visited at Argonne National Laboratory 
and at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
and production facilities at Blind River, 
Canada, will be toured. 

Tentative plans, however, for the visit of 
feed-material plants that receive concen- 
trates from the West are being waylaid be- 
cause of our inability to satisfy the Atomic 
Energy Commission authorities of the justi- 
fied interest in the feed-materials. program 
by such a group from the West. 

We submit that as the first step of the 
producing industry’s approach to a com- 
mercial market, opportunities leading to a 
better understanding of the economics of 
producing uranium and of its application 
in the power and isotope market must be 
made available to the industry. 

We acknowledge that vast areas of in- 
formation have been declassified during the 
past 12 months, but we submit that the 
process is far from complete and that fur- 
ther measures in declassification must be 
taken at an early time to avail the industry 
of the information it requires. The suc- 
cessful transition of the uranium industry 
to a commercial market is contingent upon 
these measures. 


ATOMIC INDUSTRY EVALUATION 


The atomic-energy business is of such a 
dynamic nature that long-term forecasts 
must be closely related to the progress of 
basic research. Such basic research not only 
stands as the greatest ally in our advance- 
ment to a commercial market, but also as 
the greatest threat to premature obsolescence 
of capital facilities. Since the Nation’s 
atomic-energy program is not confined to 
uranium alone, the results of this basic re- 
search are all the more important to the 
uranium industry. 

It is expected that even with such knowl- 
edge, long-term projections on the demand 
for uranium will be exceedingly difficult and 
that a continuing study will be required for 
the guidance of the industry. For this rea- 
son, it is proposed that an atomic industry 
evaluation committee be established, com- 
posed of representatives of Government and 
industry. The purpose of this committee 
would be to correlate research, operation, 
fuel production, plant cost and market data, 
and, on the basis of these data, to estimate 
the cost and magnitude of the future nuclear 
power program, and the related requirement 
for raw materials. 

Information of this nature will be most 
important in the planning of exploration 
programs, ore production schedules, plant 
expansions and their related capital require- 
ments, and personnel training plans. The 
same benefits will be derived by the utility 
and power equipment industries in the pro- 
graming of their operations. 

Forecasts should be made annually for 5-, 
10-, and 20-year periods. A longer period 
forecast should be- properly qualified with 
respect to the many variables involved in 
such projections. 

The function of this committee should be 
evaluative rather than regulative. Existing 
regulating bodies are sufficiently adequate 
for the protracted requirements of this new 
development. 
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Because of the present character of the 
atomic-energy industry with broad areas of 
research and industrial activity under the 
direct supervision of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, we feel that the details of the 
atomic industry evaluation committee must 
be developed in close coordination with and 
most likely at the incentive of the Commis- 
sion. 

We anticipate widespread support for such 
a program will be immediately forthcoming 
from the uranium producing and processing 
industry. 

CONCLUSION 

In presenting these observations to you, 
gentlemen of the joint committee, we wish 
to emphasize that the institute is dedicated 
to a philosophy that is strictly opposed to 
‘protectionism. We are extremely confident 
of the future of atomic energy as an industry, 
and of uranium’s place in the future. We 
recognize, however, that such enthusiasm is 
not bred on price schedules and market guar- 
anties, but rather complete understanding 
and careful planning. The statement we 
have made here is presented with that 
thought in mind. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO FRIDAY; 
AND FOR RECESS FROM FRIDAY 
UNTIL TUESDAY, MARCH 12 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today, it take 
a recess to 12 o’clock noon, on Friday 
next; and that when the Senate con- 
cludes its session on Friday, it take a 
recess to the following Tuesday, March 
12, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if no 
other Senators wish to address the Sen- 
ate at this time, I now move that, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
the Senate stand in recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, to Friday, 
March 8, 1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 5 (legislative day of 
March 2), 1957: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

William J. Jameson, of Montana, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Montana, vice Charles N. Pray, retiring. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 5, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Austin H. Armitstead, minister 
of the Methodist Churches, Hauppauge 
and Commack, Long Island, N. Y., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, who keeps an 
eternal watch over His children, we call 
upon Thee to lead our Nation in the 
paths of righteousness. May we be lifted 
to a greater faith, a more patient hope, 
and a purer love by a steadfast reliance 
on Thy will. 
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Grant unto these men and women, 
whose decisions have such far-reaching 
effects for our world, an awareness of the 
sacredness of their task. Grant unto the 
citizens they represent a consciousness 
of their responsibility in the exercise of 
a free government. Grant unto us all 
a sense of urgency in the proper conduct 
of our lives before God and our fellow 
men. 

Since we know not what a day may 
bring forth, but only that the hour for 
serving Thee is always present, may we 
wake to the instant claims of Thy holy 
will, not waiting for tomorrow, but yield- 
ing today. Consecrate the way our feet 
may go and the humblest work will 
shine and the roughest places be made 
plain. In all things draw us to the mind 
and spirit of Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one of 
his secretaries. 


PROPOSALS FOR DROUGHT RE- 
LIEF—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 110) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The prolonged drought in a number of 
the Great Plains and Southwestern 
States has long since reached disaster 
proportions. The Federal Government 
has, for several years, carried forward an 
active and varied program of emergency 
aid in these States under provisions of 
Public Law 875 and other disaster relief 
authorities vested in the executive 
branch. 

The Federal Government should in- 
sure that appropriate and effective meas- 
ures are taken to assist State and local 
governments in alleviating emergency 
conditions brought about by prolonged 
drought and other severe natural dis- 
asters. 

It is also a responsibility of the Federal 
Government to review such programs 
from time to time, to insure that they are 
being conducted efficiently and economi- 
cally. Furthermore it is an obligation 
of all levels of government, and of all our 
people, to plan whatever steps may be 
helpful in preventing or mitigating the 
effects of future disasters. 

It was for such purposes that I in- 
spected conditions in drought-stricken 
States in January of this year. It was 
for those same purposes that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture called a special meet- 
ing on drought and other natural dis- 
asters in Wichita, Kans., at that same 
time. I reviewed with those who par- 
ticipated the preliminary results of their 
deliberations. 

It was of tremendous encouragement 
to me to find, on my trip and in the re- 
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port of the Wichita meeting, such a pos- 
itive approach to these problems and an 
absence of defeatism. This demon- 
strates that our people in the drought- 
disaster area, even in the face of serious 
physical problems, have the courage and 
resourcefulness to face hardships and 
carry forward in spite of them and that 
they are talking seriously about the 
long-range solutions that will help keep 
future droughts from being future dis- 
asters. 

There has been consolidated in the at- 
tached Report on Drought and Other 
Natural Disasters the most representa- 
tive recommendations of the Wichita 
meeting with many of the suggestions 
and observations I received in the course 
of my trip. The result is a comprehen- 
sive review of the many aspects of the 
current drought problem together with 
the views and recommendations of many 
different individuals and groups. 

Not all the recommendations sum- 
marized in the report, of course, may be 
feasible. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has developed from them a list of pro- 
posals which he outlines in the letter 
transmitting the report. Some of them 
can and are being met by adjustments 
in existing programs. Certain others 
require legislative action. Such legisla- 
tive proposals, together with necessary 
appropriation requests, will be presented 
to the Congress directly. I strongly urge 
their prompt consideration and adop- 
tion. 

Although the report deals to a con- 
siderable degree with agricultural as- 
pects of the drought, it also contains 
suggestions and recommendations deal- 
ing with responsibilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The recommendations relat- 
ing to the drought-disaster-loan pro- 
gram for business administered by the 
Small Business Administration have been 
implemented by executive action, except 
one in which legislation is required, 
and this legislation will be presented for 
study by appropriate committees of the 
Congress. The other recommendations 
will be considered fully in connection 
with continuing programs and possible 
new developments. Certainly many gov- 
ernmental activities can help in prevent- 
ing disasters and in alleviating the ef- 
fects when disaster comes to an area. 
In this connection, the report focuses 
attention on such matters as: 

Job opportunities through industrial 
development. 

Adjustment of credit programs for 
business to better meet needs of disaster 
areas. 

Role of public works in the disaster 
areas in times of disaster to provide 
employment and income. 

Added attention to water use and de- 
velopment, including further investiga- 
tion of ground-water supplies, water 
storage in multiple-purpose reservoirs, 
and pollution abatement as it bears on 
drought-problems. 

Research relating to weather. 

Research relating to economic develop- 
ment. 

Provision for vocational training for 
commerce and industry. 

Facilities that aid farm and ranch 
people to find supplementary nonfarm 
employment. 
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Adjustments in income-tax laws to 
recognize problems of sales due to 
disaster. 

Many of the proposals in the report 
bear directly upon the current drought 
situation. I feel strongly, however, that 
in this appraisal of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s participation in emergency 
drought disaster programs we have 
found some important guidelines to more 
effective and appropriate Federal Gov- 
ernment participation in relief aspects 
of other types of natural disasters that 
will occur from time to time. 

I draw, in particular, two general con- 
clusions which I want to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress: 

The first is that administration of 
emergency disaster programs must be 
kept close to the local people. 

The second is that State and local gov- 
ernments should assume a greater part 
in alleviating human distress and hard- 
ships and in meeting other local needs 
in times of disaster, calling on the Fed- 
eral Government only to supplement 
their own resources. 

No single legislative or action program 
is sufficient to stabilize rural areas sub- 
ject to natural disasters. It will require 
advance work on a broad basis. There 
must be full cooperation and sharing of 
responsibility by individuals, local coun- 
ties and areas, and local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments. This fact was stressed 
in the many recommendations I received 
and by the leaders who participated in 
the Wichita meeting. 

Emergency funds and programs must 
be kept constantly available for use when 
disasters occur, but we must continue to 
emphasize long-range programs as well. 
The long-range stabilization of the econ- 
omy of areas subject to severe drought 
is of course intimately tied to water, its 
needs, supply, use, and control. 

Through the most efficient and opti- 
mum use of its water resources a broader 
economy could be established which 
would enable it better to endure a recur- 
rence of such a drought. Appropriate 
attention can be given to this enormous 
problem only through coordinated water 
study, leading to courses of action for 
present and future water resource devel- 
opment and management. 

As the several departments and agen- 
cies further develop their consideration 
of the many complex problems encoun- 
tered on the drought tour and at the 
Wichita meeting any additional recom- 
mendations will be transmitted to the 
Congress. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 5, 1957. 


COL. DAVID (MICKEY) MARCUS 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of Col. David (Mickey) Marcus. 

Mickey Marcus was a boy from Brook- 
lyn, a lawyer, and a colonel, United 
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States Army, having graduated from 
West Point. 

On June 10, 1948, in a war between the 
Arabs and Israel, Mickey Marcus was 
killed while leading the Israeli Army 
which he had organized, trained, and 
inspired. He is the only American 
buried at West Point who gave his life 
in the cause of a foreign nation. 

David Marcus is now the name of a 
Bronx theater, a Brooklyn school, a play- 
ground in my Congressional District, 
from which he was nominated to West 
Point, and a community in Israel. 

History will one day record that an 
American colonel did for the infant 
Israel what Lafayette, Kosciusko, and 
Von Steuben did for another new nation 
during its struggle to be born free. 

On February 20, 1957, our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the story of 
Mickey Marcus as told by his widow, Mrs. 
Emma Marcus. It was entitled “The 
West Pointer Who Built Israel’s Army.” 

I trust that this Congress will see fit 
to enact my bill, as a fitting tribute to a 
great American. 


RED CROSS BLOODMOBILE 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the Members who was seriously 
wounded by the Puerto Ricans 3 years 
ago last Friday, I am most conscious of 
the need for a blood bank. I mention 
this today to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that through the ar- 
rangements of the Congressional Secre- 
taries Club, the Red Cross bloodmobile 
will visit the House of Representatives to- 
morrow, Wednesday, March 6. Donors 
may report to the Old House Office Build- 
ing caucus room between the hours of 
10 a. m. and 4 p. m. 

The Washington regional blood center 
must collect 400 pints of whole blood 
daily in order to meet the nonemergency 
needs of the local hospitals, doctors, and 
clinics in this area. In addition to this, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has requested the National Red Cross to 
resume the collection of blood for stock- 
piling of serum albumen and other blood 
derivatives. Such stockpiling is for the 
benefit of the civilian population in the 
event of massive disasters—military or 
civilian—in which large numbers of 
casualties call for immediate treatment 
of shock and hemorrhage. 

I feel that it is extremely important 
that the Members of the House and their 
staffs give full support to the bloodmo- 
bile tomorrow. Such participation in 
the blood program is not only of vital im- 
portance to the community in which we 
live, but will also make certain that all 
employees of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the members of their immedi- 
ate families, will receive blood through 
the Red Cross when it is needed. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Coal Research of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
have permission to sit during general 
debate on Monday, March 11. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR | 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


VINCENT N. CALDES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1298) 
for the relief of Vincent N. Caldes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Vincent N. Caldes, 
West Point Pleasant, N. J., the sum of 
$1,240.35. Such sum represents the amount 
of the judgment and costs for which the 
said Vincent N. Caldes was held liable on 
May 5, 1955, in the courts of the State of 
New Jersey as the result of an accident which 
occurred on February 7, 1952, and which in- 
volved a Government vehicle being driven 
by the said Vincent N. Caldes in the course 
of his duties as an employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, United States naval am- 
munition depot, Earle, Red Bank, N. J. Such 
sum shall be paid only on condition that the 
said Vincent N. Caldes shall use such sum, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
pay such judgments and costs in full: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES H. PAGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1315) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Page. 

There being no objection, the- Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Page, of Jacksonville, Fla., the sum 
of $25,000. Such sum shall be in full satisfac- 
tion of the claims of the said Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Page against the United States for 
compensation for the death of their son, 
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Charles H. Page, Jr., who was fatally shot on 
the night of July 4, 1954, while on duty as a 
member of a motorized patrol at Killeen 
Army Base, Killeen, Tex., while serving as a 
member of the United States Army, and for 
medical and other expenses incurred by the 
said Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Page as a result 
of the death of their son: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conyic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$25,000” and 
insert “$14,430.88.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


T. W. HOLT & CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1316) 
for the relief of T. W. Holt & Co. 

"There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to T. W. Holt & Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla. the sum of $7,273.66. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full satisfaction of the 
claim of the said T. W. Holt & Co. against 
the United States for repayment of excessive 


customs duties erroneously collected by the - 


Bureau of Customs on canned meat imports 
from Argentina, which were imported by the 
said T. W: Holt & Co. between January 20, 
1949, and December 28, 1950, and on which 
the customs duties were liquidated between 
October 11, 1950, and December 16, 1952: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WESTFELDT BROS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1324) 
for the relief of Westfeldt Bros. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Westfeldt Bros., 
of New Orleans, La., is hereby relieved of 
liability to pay to the United States the 
amount of $540,540 erroneously levied as in- 
creased customs duty on account of mer- 
chandise imported by them, because of a 
clerical error in the entry of such merchan- 
dise (New Orleans warehouse entry No. 
676 of October 8, 1945), such error 
being perpetuated by an appraisement based 
thereon which became conclusive with re- 
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spect to all parties upon the lapse of 60 days 
after the date of such appraisement. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


MRS. BERTHA K. MARTENSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1325) 
for the relief of Mrs. Bertha K. Marten- 
sen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 10-year period 
(prescribed in the act of October 9, 1940 (31 
U. S. C., sec. Tla), within which claims 
against the United States must be filed is 
hereby waived with respect to the claim of 
Mrs. Bertha K. Martensen, New Orleans, La., 
against the United States for payment of the 
6 months’ death gratuity, and accrued pay 
and allowances, due her by reason of the 
death of her son, Victor J. Martensen, if the 
said Mrs. Bertha K. Martensen files a claim 
therefor with the General Accounting Office 
within the 6-month period which begins on 
the date of enactment of this act. 


‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK E. GALLAGHER, JR. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1348) 
for the relief of Frank E. Gallagher, JT. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ELMER L. HENDERSON 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 1365) 
for the relief of Elmer L. Henderson. 
- There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Eimer L. Hender- 
son, Maplewood, Mo., the sum certified to 
the Secretary pursuant to section 2 of this 
act. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of Elmer L. Hen- 
derson against the United States for loss of 
retirement annuity for each day included 
in the period beginning September 1, 1955, 
and ending December 11, 1955, both dates 
inclusive. 

Sec. 2. The Civil Service Commission shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount of retirement annuity allocable to 
Elmer L. Henderson for the period set forth 
in section 1 of this act. 

Src. 3. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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OTTO B. HAUFFE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1375) 
for the relief of Otto B. Hauffe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., ‘That Otto B. Hauffe, 
Glen Cove, N. Y., is hereby relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States the 
sum of $397.33. Such sum represents the 
amount of certain alleged salary overpay- 
ment made to him during the peried be- 
ginning January 8, 1951, and ending May 9, 
1954, while he was employed as an engineer- 
ing aide (electronics) by the Department of 
the Navy, Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice. At the end of such period the General 
Accounting Office determined that the said 
Otto B. Hauffe had been paid at an incorrect 
salary rate, but payment at such incorrect 
rate was made without his knowledge and 
was due solely to an error by the Department 
of the Navy. In the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any certifying or disburs- 
ing officer of the United States, full credit 
shall be given for the amount for which lia- 
bility is relieved by this act. 

Suc. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not ctherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Otto B. Hauffe, an amount 
equal to the aggregate of any amounts which 
may have been paid by him, or withheld 
from or credited against sums otherwise due 
him, in complete or partial satisfaction of 
the claim of the United States for such 
refund. 


‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT FRANCIS SYMONS 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 1390) 
for the relief of Robert Francis Symons. 
. There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Robert Francis 
Symons, of Bishop, Calif., is hereby relieved 
of all liability to pay to the United States 
any and all amounts which are due from or 
payable by the said Robert Francis Symons 
to the United States for the unpaid balance 
due on the conditional sale of a surplus air- 
craft by the War Assets Administration to 
the said Robert Francis Symons. 


‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HANNAH MAE POWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1419) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hannah Mae 
Powell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mrs. Hannah Mae Powell, 1950 East Le- 
high Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., the sum of 
$24,932.39, in full settlement of all claims 
of said Mrs. Hannah Mae Powell for refund 
of income taxes and other expenses sus- 
tained as a result of the actions of the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the years 1937, 1941, and 1942: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
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claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. Lane submitted the following 
amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “income” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘excise.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD M. THOMPSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1431) 
for the relief of Edward M. Thompson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ed- 
ward M. Thompson of Ridgecrest, Calif., the 
sum of $2,200. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Edward M. Thompson against the United 
States for reimbursement of an airplane, 
voluntarily offered by Edward M. Thompson 
to the United States Government in search- 
ing for persons known to have crashed in 
another airplane, during which search said 
plane of Edward M. Thompson crashed, 
resulting in a total loss to claimant: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdeameanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BINGHAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1440) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth Bingham. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bingham, Bushnell, Fla., the sum of $2,700. 
Such sum represents the amount which re- 
mains equitably due the said Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bingham from the United States as compen- 
sation for damage inflicted upon property 
owned by her in Sumter County, Fla., by per- 
sonnel of the United States Army. Such 
damage, which included the total or partial 
destruction of five houses, the destruction of 
timber, the destruction or loss of personal be- 
longings, and the construction of an airfield 
which rendered large parts of the property 
unusable, occurred between April 10, 1943, 
and December 31, 1946, while the property 
was leased and occupied by the United States 
Army: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GRADY WARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1441) 
for the relief of the estate of Grady 
Ward. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 
to the estate of Grady Ward, who was killed 
on October 2, 1943, when the truck in which 
he was a passenger was in collision with a 
United States Army truck near Bushnell, 
Fla. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of such accident: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOM R. HICKMAN, NANNIE CONLEY, 
AND HUSBAND, JACK CONLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1460) 
for the relief of Tom R. Hickman and 
Nannie Conley and husband, Jack Con- 
ley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Tom R. Hickman 
and Nannie Conley and husband, Jack Con- 
ley, of Gainesville, Tex., the sum of $3,500 
with interest at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum, from May 14, 1942, to the date of 
payment, representing the amount reported 
by the United States Court of Claims to 
the Congress in response to House Resolution 
491, 83d Congress, second session (Congres- 
sional Number 3-54, decided June 5, 1956), 
in full settlement of their claims against 
the United States for gravel excavated and 
removed by the War Department from Camp 
Howze tract No. 154, Camp Howze, Tex.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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MRS. JENNIE MAURELLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 14'74) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jennie Maurello. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum 
of $500 to Mrs. Jennie Maurello of 1343 North 
Clinton Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States as reimbursement for bond posted 
for her brother, Giacomo Restivo, in Novem- 
ber 1949: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SOUTHWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1494) 
for the relief of the Southwest Research 
Institute. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Southwest Re- 
search Institute of San Antonio, Tex., the 
sum of $8,200.84. Payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the Southwest Research Institute against the 
United States for compensation for certain 
research work performed by the Institute 
for which the Institute believed it was to be 
compensated by the United States under con- 
tract H—76 or under an amendment thereto; 
but for which compensation has been denied 
by the United States: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


ALLISON B. CLEMENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1536) 
for the relief of Allison B. Clemens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Allison B. Clem- 
ens, of Stoneham, Mass., the sum of $5,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Allison 
B. Clemens against the United States arising 
out of national service life insurance issued 
to her husband, the late William J. Clemens, 
who designated the said Allison B. Clemens 
as the beneficiary of such insurance: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “of” insert 
“any and all.” 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “‘in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COL. ADOLPH B. MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1575) 
for the relief of Col. Adolph B. Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Col. Adolph B. 
Miller (United States Marine Corps, retired), 
Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $631.87. The 
payment of-such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Adolph B. 
Miller against the United States for reim- 
bursement to him of expenses incurred in 
the successful prosecution in the Court of 
Claims of his claim against the United States 
for wrongfully withholding a portion of his 
retired pay: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10 
precent thereof.” 


‘The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRED G. NAGLE CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1667) 
for the relief of Fred G. Nagle Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
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and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $6,727.50 to Fred G. Nagle Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such sum 
represents the payment of rent due from the 
United States Post Office Department from 
April 1942 to June 1944, both months inclu- 
sive in space located at Grand Park Avenue 
Station, Detroit, Mich.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREDERICK REDMOND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1672) 
for the relief of Frederick Redmond. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the legal guardian of Frederick 
Redmond, New York, N. Y., the sum of 
$15,000 in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for the personal injuries and all expenses 
incidental thereto of the said Frederick Red- 
mond sustained as a result of an accident 
involving a United States mail truck in New 
York, N. Y., on March 16, 1945. This claim 
is not cognizable under the Tort Claims Act: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
title 28, United States Code, section 2680, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Fred- 
erick Redmond, an infant, and Ruth Red- 
mond, his mother and natural guardian, 
Staten Island, Richmond, N. Y., against the 
United States on account of personal in- 
juries sustained allegedly as a result of the 
negligence of a driver of a United States mail 
truck. 

“SEC. 2. Notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations or lapse of time, suit upon such 
claims may be instituted within any time of 
1 year of the enactment of this act. In any 


‘such suit brought pursuant to this act, pro- 


ceedings shall be had and the liability, if 
any, of the United States shall be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of law 
applicable in the case of tort claims against 
the United States (title 28, U. S. C., sec. 1346 
(b)): Provided, however, That nothing in 
this act does or shall constitute an admission 
of liability on the part of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


BERNHARD F. ELMERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1673) 
for the relief of Bernhard F. Elmers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Bernhard F. El- 
mers, of Staten Island, N. Y., the sum 
of $10,000, in full satisfaction of all claims 
of the said Bernhard F. Elmers against the 
United States arising out of his personal 
injury on July 8, 1947, when he was assaulted 
and robbed by two men while he was em- 
ployed as a civilian employee of the Army 
Exchange Service, to wit, a junior auditor, 
serving with the United States Army in 
Germany: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. KATHRYN H. WALLACE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1679) 
for the relief of Mrs. Kathryn H. Wallace. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $18,607.13 to Mrs. Kathryn H. Wal- 
lace, of Columbia, S. C., widow and sole 
beneficiary of the estate of the late Charles 
A. Wallace, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States, representing a 
refund of income taxes collected from the 
late Charles A. Wallace on March 26, June 
17, September 16, and December 15, 1942, 
and January 30, 1948, by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, all of which taxes are being 
wrongfully and erroneously withheld. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: j 

Page 1, line 13, strike the period and in- 
sert: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motien to recon- 
sider was laid on the tabie. 
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GEORGE S. RIDNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1689) 
for the relief of George S. Ridner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
George S. Ridner, of Newark, N. J., the sum 
of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for his erroneous 
arrest in February 1921, and his subsequent 
conviction and loss of employment. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EVELYN ALBI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1693) 
for the relief of Evelyn Albi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Evelyn Albi, of 711 
Elizabeth Street, Denver, Colo., the sum of 
$500. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of said Evelyn 
Albi against the Government of the United 
States, in connection with the $500 departure 
bond posted by the said Evelyn Albi on be- 
half of Elvira Bartolin on November 17, 1952: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed ruilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARY A. SANSONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1724) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary A. Sansone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $500 to Mrs. Mary A. Sansone, of 489 Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States as reim- 
bursement for bond posted for her husband, 
Zaccaria Sansone: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to-the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
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shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CIRO PICARDI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1725) 
for the relief of Ciro Picardi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ciro Picardi, of 
832 Degraw Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum 
of $1,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of Ciro Picardi 
against the United States for refund of the 
amount which he posted as cash bond in the 
case of Dominic Cacace alias Dominic DeRosa, 
an alien (file No. 0300-5851), who was 
deported. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 11, insert: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PASQUALE GENTILE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1732) 
for the relief of Pasquale Gentile. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $500 to Pasquale Gentile, of 62 Sum- 
mit Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
as a refund for the amount which he posted 
as cash bond in the case of Teresa Acqua- 
freddo, now Manzella, an alien (file No. 
0300-373425): Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess Of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PHILIP COOPERMAN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1733) 
for the relief of Philip Cooperman, Aron 
Shriro, and Samuel Stackman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of determining the individual liability for 
income taxes for the taxable year 1951 of 
Philip Cooperman, Aron Shriro, and Samuel 
Stackman, the elections of said Philip 
Cooperman, Aron Shriro, and Samuel Stack- 
man, sole stockholders of Queens Syn- 
dicate, Inc., which was liquidated pursuant 
to a plan of complete liquidation adopted on 
the ist day of September 1951, to have the 
benefits of section 112 (b) (7) (A) of the 
Internal Revenue Code shall be considered 
to have been filed within 30 days after the 
date of adoption of such plan, such benefits 
having been denied because the mailing of 
such election was delayed, without negli- 
gence or fault on the part of such stockhold- 
ers, until after the 30th day following the 
adoption of such plan. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 11, insert “of 1939.” 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “election” and 
insert “elections”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SIGFRIED OLSEN SHIPPING CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1772) 
for the relief of Sigfried Olsen Shipping 
Co. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $46,136.62 to Sigfried Olsen Shipping 
Co., of San Francisco, Calif. Such sum rep- 
resents losses on contracts No. W-35077, 
R-27745-A, entered into the 17th day of 
February 1941, between the United States 
by B. F. Burdick, General Purchasing Officer 
of the Panama Canal, and Sigfried Olsen, an 
individual trading as Sigfried Olsen Shipping 
Co.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT B. COOPER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1804) 
for the relief of Robert B. Cooper. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert B. Cooper, 
Morro Bay, Calif., the sum of $75,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Robert B. 
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Cooper against the United States arising out 
of personal injuries inflicted upon him by 
an officer of the United States Navy on March 
15, 1944, while said Robert B. Cooper was 
serving as a conductor on train No. 75 of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney. on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$75,000” and 
insert ‘‘$10,000.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OATHER S. HALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1831) 
for the relief of Oather S. Hall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Oather S. Hall, 
Clarksville, Ark., is hereby relieved of all 
liability to pay to the United States the sum 
of $1,270.45 and any interest accrued thereon. 
Such sum represents the unpaid balance of a 
loan secured by a Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion mortgage (dated February 20, 1951) 
which, through the negligence of the clerk of 
the local circuit court, was. never signed by 
the borrower. The borrower subsequently 
sold the livestock, which constituted security 
under the mortgage, and left the United 
States; and the said Oather S. Hall has been 
held financially liable for such sum because 
the mortgage was executed by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration in Johnson County, 
Ark., while he was serving as Farmers’ Home 
Administration county supervisor for that 
county. 


The bill was ordere“ to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. JOHN WILLIAM BRENNAN 


‘The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1863) 
for the relief of Mrs. John William 
Brennan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the late John 
William Brennan, Sr. (Veterans’ Administra- 
tion claim No. XC-813491), who died on 
September 15, 1952, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have had in effect at the time of 
his death United States Government life in- 
surance in the amount of $10,000, and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall pay 
such insurance to Mrs. John William Bren- 
nan, widow of the said John William Bren- 
nan, Sr. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert ‘'$4,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. LIDIE KAMMAUF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1864) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lidie Kammauf. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Lidie Kam- 
mauf, Camden, N. J., the sum of $10,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. Lidie 
Kammauf against the United States arising 
out of an accident occurring on July 6, 1940, 
off Cape May, N. J., when a Navy seaplane 
which was taking off collided with a boat in 
which she was a passenger: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all of page 1 and 
down to and including line 8 on page 2, 
and insert: 

“That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the United States District Court for the 
judicial district of New Jersey to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of Mrs. Lidie Kammauf, Gloucester City, 
N. J., against the United States for personal 
injuries sustained by her in July 1940, off 
Cape May, N. J., when a Navy seaplane which 
was taking off collided with a boat in which 
she was a passenger. 

“Sec. 2. Suit upon such claims may be 
instituted at any time within 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this act, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or any statute of 
limitations. Proceedings for the determi- 
nation of such claims, appeals therefrom, 
and payment of any judgments thereon, shall 
be in the same-manner as in cases over 
which such court has jurisdiction upon sec- 
tion 1346 (b) of title 28 of the United States 
Code. Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as an implication of liability on the part of 
the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to, ah oe 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JACK CARPENTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1884) 
for the relief of Jack Carpenter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Jack Carpenter, 
Milwaukee, Wis., the sum of $85. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Jack Carpenter 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of the amount which he paid Bruce J. Wal- 
thers in settlement of a judgment which the 
said Bruce J. Walthers recovered against him 
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for damages arising out of a collision which 
occurred on March 24, 1951, in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and involved a vehicle operated by the 
said Bruce J. Walthers, and a vehicle owned 
by the United States and operated by the 
said Jack Carpenter as an employee in the 
field service of the Post Office Department: 
Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisiens of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


AUGUST J. STRIGGA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2046) 
for the relief of August J. Strigga. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to August J. Strigga, of Kodiak, Alaska, the 
sum of $801.50, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States and as a 
gratuity for loss of annuity payments from 
July 1, 1952, through October 15, 1952, due 
to delay in adjudication of his optional re- 
tirement application: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. BLANCHE HOUSER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2049) 
for the relief of Mrs. Blanche Houser. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 and 20, 
inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act are hereby waived in favor of Mrs. 
Blanche Houser, Kenton, Ohio, and her claim 
for compensation for the death of her hus- 
band, John Houser, a former employee of 
the Civil Works Administration who died on 
June 19, 1947, shall be acted upon under the 
remaining provisions of such act if she files 
such claim with the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Department of Labor, within 
6 months after the date of the enactment of 
this act. No benefits shall accrue by reason 
of the enactment of this act for any period 
prior to the date of its enactment. 
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The bill-was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SEYMOUR ROBERTSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2116) 
for the relief of Seymour Robertson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


- Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Seymour Robert- 
son, of Pearl River, N. Y., the sum of $1,269.01. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the said Seymour 
Robertson against the United States for loss 
of compensation incurred by. him between 
April 21, 1944, and November 27, 1944, the 
period during which he was denied the op- 
portunity to perform service in the field serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department following 
his discharge from the United States Navy: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLIE SYLVESTER CORRELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2267) 
for the relief of Charlie Sylvester Correll. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Ckarlie Sylvester Correll, the sum of $9,107, 
‘in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for time lost from work, medi- 
cal and other expenses incident thereto, sus- 
-tained on or about February 14, 1948, as a 
result of a collision on Highway 466, approxi- 
mately 23 miles northwest of Barstow, Calif., 
between the automobile in which was riding 
‘and an Army transport truck owned by the 
United States Government, said truck was 
transporting an airplane: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
‘the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRUCK & AXLE MANUFACTURING 
co. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2269) 


for the relief of Truck & Axle Manufac- 
turing Co. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


‘Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $52,248.47 to Truck & Axle Manufac- 
turing Co., of Oakland, Calif., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for losses sustained as the result of carrying 
out five contracts for the repair of certain 
motor vehicles for the Benicia Arsenal, Ord- 
nance Corps, Department of the Army: Pro- 
vided, That no part of of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delieverd to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$52,248.47”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “$34,555.72”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IRMGARD S. KING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2346) 
for the relief of Irmgard S. King. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act are hereby waived in favor of 
Irmgard S. King, of Colton, Calif., and 
her claim for compensation benefits by 
reason of the act of July 15, 1939 (5 U. S. C., 
secs. 797, 797a), arising out of the death of 
her husband, who died on November 3, 1948, 
while serving on active duty as an officer of 
the United States Air Force, shall be acted 
upon under the remaining provisions of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act if she 
files such claim with the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation, Department of Labor, 
within 6 months after the date of enactment 
of this act. No benefits shall accrue by 
reason of the enactment of this act for any 
period prior to the date of its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT M. DECKARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2347) 
for the relief of Robert M. Deckard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert M. Deck- 
ard, of San Bernardino, Calif., the sum 
of $1,700.50. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Robert M. Deckard against the United States 
arising by reason of the loss of personal 
property sustained by him in a fire which 
totally destroyed the quarters occupied by 
him at the FEAMCOM Airbase, Japan; Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,700.50” and 
insert “$1,540.50.” 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The: committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 


-Sider was laid on the table. 


MARTIN WUNDERLICH CO. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2654) 


for the relief of the Martin Wunderlich 
Co. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Martin Wun- 
derlich Co., a partnership, of Omaha, Netr., 
the sum of $111,539.59. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claim: of such company against the United 
States arising out of such company’s con- 
tract with the Bureau of Reclamation, dated 
March 14, 1938, for the construction of the 
Vallecito Dam on the Pine River, Colo.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceivei by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the proyisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
ana read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JUNE SMITH 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2717) 
for the relief of June Smith. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,400 
to June Smith whose leg was injured when 
struck by United States Navy vehicle No. 
18970 while crossing the street on August 1, 
1945, at Burton Station, Princess Anne 
County, Va. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of such acci- 
dent {this claim is not cognizable under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act) : Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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JOHN H. PARKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2747) 
for the relief of John H. Parker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) for the pur- 
pose of determining the seniority rights and 
rate of compensation of John H. Parker, 
substitute carrier in the Fort Smith, Ark., 
post office, the said John H. Parker shall be 
held to have been appointed to such posi- 
tion as of the earliest date, in 1943, on which 
an eligible standing lower on the same list 
of eligibles on which appeared the name of 
the said John -H. Parker received a proba- 
tional appointment therefrom. At the time 
his name was reached on such eligible list, 
the said John H. Parker was serving in 
the Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, and he 
was erroneously informed by a responsible 
employee of the Civil Service Commission 
that he could not be appointed from such 
eligible list at such time because his service 
in such corps was considered military serv- 
ice. 

(b) The said John H. Parker shall not be 
entitled to any compensation for any period 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act 
by reason of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) No regular employee in the postal field 
service shall be reduced to substitute status 
by reason of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


KNOX CORP., OF THOMSON, GA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2904) 
for the relief of the Knox Corp., of Thom- 


son, Ga. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Knox Corp., 
Thomson, Ga., the sum of $7,809, in full 
payment of all claims of the said cor- 
poration against the United States for refund 
of commitment fees paid by the corpora- 
tion to the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation in 1954 in connection with the Booker 
T. Washington and Fairhaven Homes proj- 
ects under section 213 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. .No part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


WALTER E. DURHAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2951) 
for the relief of Walter E. Durham. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Walter E. Dur- 
ham, Santa Monica, Calif., the sum of 
$9,746.67. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
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said Walter E. Durham against the United 
States for additional detention benefits 
under the act entitled “An act to provide 
benefits for the injury, disability, death, or 
enemy detention of employees of contractors 
with the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 2, 1942, as amend- 
ed (42 U. S. C. 1701-1717) , and for additional 
payments under section 4 (a) of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended (50 App. 
U. S. C., sec. 2003 (a)), computed on the 
basis of an alleged contract of employment 
between the said Walter E. Durham and a 
contractor with the United States calling 
for an increase in wages to $250 per month, 
subsistence of $70 per month, and bonus of 
$45 per month, to be effective January 1, 
1942, which claims have been denied on the 
ground that such contract was not in effect 
at the time he was taken prisoner by the 
Japanese. The said Walter E. Durham has 
been paid benefits computed on the basis of 
a contract calling for wages of $150 per month 
only: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guiity of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWINA L. LINCOLN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2963) 
for the relief of Edwina L. Lihcoln, 
widow of W. Irving Lincoln. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Edwina L. Lincoln, 
widow of W. Irving Lincoln, the sum of 
$5,000, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for the loss of the spring-water business 
owned by the late W. Irving Lincoln situated 
on Mount Blue in Hingham, Mass., and 
known as the Mount Blue Spring Water Co., 
as a result of the construction and operation 
of the United States naval ammunition depot, 
Hingham Annex, on land upon which such 
business was located, compensation having 
been received by the said W. Irving Lincoln 
for the loss of such land but not for the loss 
of such business: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


THE BUNGE CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3126) 
for the relief of the Bunge Corp. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be recom- 
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mitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM BADINELLI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3283) 
for the relief of William Badinelli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That William Badinelli, 
Bronx, N. Y., is relieved of all liability to re- 
fund to the United States the sum of $5,- 
707.34. Such sum represents a shortage in 
the accounts of the post exchange on the 
United States Army transport Willard A. Hol- 
brook, not the result of fraud or dishonesty, 
for which the said William Badinelli (who 
was serving aboard the vessel as administra- 
tive officer and special disbursing agent be- 
tween July 22, 1948, and November 18, 1949, 
when the shortage occurred) has been held 
by the Army to be pecuniarily liable. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and reac a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. FREDERIC S. SCHLEGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3288) 
for the relief of Dr. Frederic S. Schleger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dr. Frederic S. 
Schleger, New York, N. Y., the sum of $2,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Dr. Fred- 
eric S. Schleger against the United States 
for compensation for the loss of his aircraft 
(an 85 Luscombe, registration No. N1661K), 
which was totally destroyed at Miller Field, 
Staten Island, N. Y., on March 8, 1952, when 
it crashed while being flown on a flight mis- 
sion of the Civil Air Patrol (New York City 
group): Provided, that no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percentum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LILLIAN SCHLOSSBERG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3440) 
for the relief of Lillian Schlossberg. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $15,000 to Mrs. Lillian Schloss- 
berg, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries sustained as a result of 
an accident involving a United States Army 
vehicle No. 165460, driven by Lt. Burl J. 
Brewington, of Fort Jay Army Base, on 
December 8, 1945, at the intersection of 
Canal Street and West Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; the operator of such vehicle was 
not acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid, delivered, to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,090. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


J. A. ROSS & CO. 


The Clerk called the bil (H. R. 3468) 
for the relief of J. A. Ross & Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to J. A. Ross 
& Co., of Chicago, Ill., the sum of $34,624.64, 
in full satisfaction of all claims of such 
company against the United States for com- 
pensation for the 12,683.02 cubic yards of 
compacted base-course material which such 
company actually used in carrying out its 
obligations under contract entered into be- 
tween such company and the United States 
on September 14, 1943, but for which no 
compensation was received by such company, 
compensation having been denied by the 
United States Court of Claims in an opinion 
rendered on October 6, 1953, on the ground 
that the base-course material was provided 
for in such contract and that said company 
failed to register any protest when required 
by the United States to use such additional 
amount of base-course material: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this act, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


E. B. KAISER CO. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3679) 
for the relief of the E. B. Kaiser Co. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the E. B. Kaiser 
Co. of Chicago, Ill., the sum of $40,722.50. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said E. B. 
Kaiser Co. against the United States for com- 
pensation for additional work done in con- 
nection with the performance of subcontract 
No. 27-42 under contract No. W559 eng—5949: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAUL LEVITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3687) 
for the relief of Paul Levitt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Paul 
Levitt, of Boston, Mass., the sum of $381.55. 
Such sum represents reimbursement to the 
said Paul Levitt for paying out of his own 
funds a judgment rendered against him in 
the courts of the State of Massachusetts, 
arising out of an accident occurring on July 
26, 1954, when the said Paul Levitt was oper- 
ating a Government vehicle in the course of 
his duties as an employee of the Post Office 
Department: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JULIUS KLEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3723) 
for the relief of Julius Klein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Maj. Gen. Julius 
Klein, Illinois National Guard (retired) 
(Army service No. 0327822), of Chicago, Ill., 
be, and he hereby is, relieved of all liability 
to refund to the United States armory drill 
and administrative function pay in the sum 
of $2,204.76 paid to him for services as colonel, 
Quartermaster Corps, 623d Quartermaster 
Group, Illinois National Guard, during the 
period from February 16, 1948, to November 
9, 1949. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer of the United States, full credit shall be 
given for the amount for which liability is 
relieved by this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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HELMUTH S. HEYL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3921) 
for the relief of Helmuth S. Heyl. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objcction to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Z. A. HARDEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4159) 
for the relief of Z. A. Hardee. 
_ There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Z. A. Hardee, En- 
field, N. C., the sum of $3,973.45, plus interest 
on $1,569.26 from March 15, 1946, on $1,662.37 
from March 15, 1947, on $479.62 from March. 
15,1948, and on $262.20 from March 15, 1949, 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum to the 
date of payment hereunder. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Z. A. Hardee against the 
United States for refund of certain income- 
tax overpayments made by him, on June 28, 
1950, for the years 1945 through 1948. The 
claim of the said Z. A. Hardee for such refund 
was rejected on the ground that it was filed 
2 days after the expiration of the statutory 
period for filing such claims, despite the fact 
that his failure to file within such period was 
solely the result of erroneous information 
furnished him by Officials of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


W. C. SHEPHERD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4230) 
for the relief of W. C. Shepherd, trading 
as W. C. Shepherd Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to W. C. Shepherd, 
trading as W. C. Shepherd Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
the sum of $102,958.07. The payment of 
such sum (1) shall be in full settlement of 
all claims of such company against the 
United States for losses or damages incurred 
under contract numbered W-257-eng—2286, 
dated April 22, 1943, with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, for the con- 
struction of the Cumberland Oil Field pro- 
tective levees, and (2) represents the pay- 
ment of the difference between the damages 
of $214,253.88 actually incurred by the com- 
pany, as found by the United States Court of 
Claims in its decision in the case of W. C. 
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Shepherd, trading as W. C. Shepherd Co. 
against the United States, filed July 13, 1953, 
and the amount of $111,295.81 allowed such 
company by the court, the court having held 
that the company’s recovery was limited by a 
release which it had executed shortly after 
the completion of the work: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated by this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4336) 
for the relief of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala., 
the sum of $12,042.30. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of such bank against the United States for 
repayment of sums which it loaned in 1950 
to the Alabama Aero-Mechanic Institute, 
Division of Airplane Engineers, taking as 
security for the loans an assignment of cer- 
tain contract claims of such institute against 
the Veterans’ Administration. The Veterans’ 
Administration, discovering in 1951 that such 
institute (without the knowledge of the 
bank) had been guilty of fraud under the 
contract, refused to pay such claims to the 
bank and instead offset the amount of such 
claims against the penalties which were im- 
posed upon such institute by reason of such 
fraud: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$12,042.30” and 
insert “$6,021.15.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ERNEST C. ST. ONGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4535) 
for the relief of Ernest C. St. Onge. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 


the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise appropriated, to Ernest C. St. Onge, 
of Springfield, Mass., the sum of $100. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Ernest C. St. 
Onge against the United States arising from 
the fact that he was required to settle a 
claim for damages in the amount of $100, 
which claim arose from a collision on March 
24, 1953, in which a private automobile was 
damaged by a United States Post Office De- 
partment truck being operated by him on 
Official business: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. JENNIE B. PRESCOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4730) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jennie B. Prescott. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 1-year time 
limitation upon the filing of applications for 
waiver of premiums contained in the last 
proviso of the fourth sentence of section 602 
(n) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 is hereby waived with respect to 
any application for waiver of premiums on 
national service life insurance policy num- 
bered N-17603908 (issued on the life of Ho- 
bert E. Prescott, Veterans’ Administration 
claim numbered XC-—9016903) filed by Mrs. 
Jennie B. Prescott within the 1-year period 
which begins on the date of enactment of 
this act. Any payments made pursuant to 
such application shall be paid from the na- 
tional service life insurance appropriation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RALPH LANDOLFI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1288) 
for the relief of Ralph Landolfi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 1-year limi- 
tation of time contained in the first proviso 
of section 303 (d) (1) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act Amendments of 
1949 (63 Stat. 867) is hereby waived in favor 
of Ralph Landolfi, East Orange, N. J., with 
respect to his claim for compensation under 
the provisions of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act for injuries alleged to 
have been sustained on June 17, 1949, while 
in the performance of his duties as acting 
assistant superintendent at the United 
States post office, Roseville Station, Newark, 
N. J., if he files a claim for such compensa- 
tion with the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation, Department of Labor, within 60 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “this” and inser 
“his.” i 

Page 1, line 9, after “injuries” insert “al- 
leged to have been.” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES C. LEWIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2753) 
for the relief of Charles C. Lewis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Charles C. Lewis, 
of Fullerton, Calif., is relieved of all lia- 
bility to’ pay to the United States the sum 
of $1,168.50, representing the amount of the 
hospital bill which he incurred while a 
patient at the United States Army Hospital 
in Bremerhaven, Germany, between August 
27, 1952, and November 17, 1952. The said 
Charles C. Lewis, who was injured in an 
automobile accident in Germany on August 
18, 1952, has been held liable to pay such 
bill notwithstanding the fact that he en- 
tered the hospital in reliance upon the as- 
surances of consular officials and Army offi- 
cers that he was entitled to hospitalization 
without cost as a veteran of World War II: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANZ KRUDEWIG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3673) 
for the relief of Franz Krudewig. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to pay to 
Franz Krudewig, Chicago, Ill, out of the 
account established to accommodate the 
property received pursuant to the vesting 
order No. 13622 issued by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on August 3, 1949, the sum of $1,431.72. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of Franz Krudewig 
against the United States on account of the 
vesting of 50 shares of the common stock of 
the Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., by the Attorney General as prop- 
erty in which an interest was held by a 
German national: Provided, That no part of 
the amount paid to Franz Krudewig under 
authority of this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CONVEY CERTAIN PROPERTY TO 
TRUSTEES OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH, ACWORTH, GA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1544) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States situ- 
ated in Cobb County, Ga., to the trustees 
of the Methodist Church, Acworth, Ga. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army shall convey, to the trustees of the 
Methodist Church, Acworth, Ga., all right, 
title, and interest, of the United States in 
and to the real property located in Cobb 
County, Ga., containing 7.423 acres, more or 
less, and more particularly described in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, upon the payment by such 
trustees to such Secretary of an amount 
equal to the fair market value of such real 
property as determined by such Secretary. 

Src. 2. The real property referred to in the 
first section of this act is more particularly 
described as follows: 

All that tract or parcel of land lying and 
being in land lot No. 44 of the 20th district 
and second section of Cobb County, Ga., more 
particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at an iron-stake corner located 
at the intersection of the westerly side of 
Collins Drive with the southeasterly side of 
State Highway No. 92 and running thence 
south 00 degrees 52 minutes west along the 
west side of said Collins Drive a distance of 
610.4 feet to an iron stake; thence south 69 
degrees 37 minutes west a distance of 9,990.0 
.feet to the east side of State Highway No. 92; 
thence in an easterly and northeasterly di- 
rection following the curvature of the right- 
of-way of said State Highway No. 92 a dis- 
tance of 1,381.5 feet to the point of beginning. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADMISSION TO UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN SPOUSES AND MINOR 
CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the joint. resolution 
(H. J. Res. 133) for the relief of certain 
spouses and minor children of citizens 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the per- 
sons hereinafter named may be issued 
visas and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if they are found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act, under such conditions and con- 
trols which the Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, may 
deem necessary to impose: Provided, That 
suitable and proper bonds or undertakings, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act: 

Takashi Akizuki, Lino Anselmo, Charlotte 
E. T. Bachstett, Rosa C. Baldisseri, Friederike 
Barker, Sachiko S. Barone, Toshi S. Bergano, 
Alice B. Burgess, Andrea Canzoneri, Dante 
Cecchi, Nugun Oy Chan, Hung Mie Chau, 
May Ngor Wong Chin, Helen G. Cokenos, 
Kine F. Cutner, Luigi D’Acunto, Christina 
M. Davis, Mitsuko T. Evans, Skaidrite I. 
Glazers, Johanna F. Harvey, Isolde Hays, 
Christine C. Holden, Ingrid Klingelhoeffer, 
Marguerite A. Krukowski, Alexander Laub, 

-Bo Har Lee, Pui Sim Lee, Chiyo Matsuda 
Lin, Teresa Mangialardo, Rosa I, Matrisciano, 
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Hannah. Moore, Jeanne Moss, Frosine K. 
Nichols, Chiyo Y. Oswalt, Eleni H. Pappas, 
Kayoko U. Parker, Charlotte G. Perer, Nada 
Prodanic, Stanislas L. Roth, Carmen T. 
de Salorio, Bow Sin Siu, Leslie C. Slater, 
Milena P. Svircic, Yoshiko I. Szymanski, 
Ivan Tarabas, Agnes Tarnawskyj, Tomiko 
Telowicz, Margot S. Tijerina, Shigeko S. You, 
Yaeko T. Young, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 21, after “Young,”, insert the 
following: “Walter Abisch, Argyrios D. Argi- 
riadis, Helen C. Ball, Janos Bornemisza, Ade- 
laida D. Bulilan, Mitsuko S. Cua, Gisela 
G. M. Dearborn, Sumie Y. Dodson, Antonio 
Esposito, Maria M. Felipe, Fujie W. French, 
Edwarda K. R. Holeman, Ineko.N. Johannes, 
Sumii G. Jackson, Yoshiko O. Kirby, Toyoko 
S. Larsen, Inge Laurin, Pietro Mancini, King 
Oi Ng, Maria Pladis, Franz Oswald, Franz B. 
Pichotta, Chisako H. Rhodes, Anna M. E. 
Rooker, Patricia A. Sharp, Katerina Simic, 
Tami S. Stacy, Barbara K. W. Stallings, Sonja 
Tobler, and Wun Soong Wong.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 


GRANTING STATUS OF PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H..Con. Res. 89) approving the 
granting of the status of permanent resi- 
dent to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of 
permanent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the At- 
torney General has determined that such 
alien is qualified under the provisions of 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044): 

A-5977417, Arashiro, Seishun. 

A-6154841, Arashiro, Aiko. 

A-6154839, Miyamoto, Yuriko. 

A-6154840, Yatomi, Akiyo. 

A-7421677, Bak, Jozef. 

A-7445928, Bjelopetrovich, Mirko Mihailo. 

0300-399014, Bursich, Paul. 

A-9127241, Chan, Hing. 

0300-469942, Chang, Ka Hung. 

A-10137543, Chang, Kien-Hui. 

A-6026393, Chang, Nelson. 

A-7078193, Chang, Helen. 

A-6026124, Chang, Ting Chen also known 
as Robert Ting Chen Chang. 

A-6522839, Chang, Meng-Tse also known as 
Mildred Meng-Tee Chang. 

A-8944916, Chang, Yih Yeh Chun. 

A-8944919, Chang, Chih Hiang. 

A-8944920, Chang, Chih An. 

A-8944918, Chang, Chih Kwang. 

A-6967553, Chao, Shih Chieh. 

A-88881201, Chen, Ah Yeng. 

A-7299375, Chen, David Tsu Yu. 

A-8103787, Chen, Hsiao Jen. 

A-3783283, Chen, Hup Ching. 

A-8894864, Chen, Kwan-Lin. 

A-6851576, Chen, Ming Mao. : 

A-6967264, Chen, Frances Hsien-Cheng. 

A-10076891, Chen, Shih-Chuan. 

A-8870232, Chen, Yvonne or Tze-Ming 
Chen. 

A-7071965, Cheng, Man Yun (Sister Marie 
Alphonse Cheng). 

V-279791, Cheng, Meng Lin (May). - 

A-7295491, Cheng, Min-Kee Wong. 
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A-7133266, Cheng, Min-Pi (Sister Mary Gi- 
rard Cheng). 

A-3768973, Cheng, Sally. 

A-6851581, Cheng, Steve Chung, formerly 
Sho Chung Cheng. 

A-6916525, Cheng, Wu Su or Agnes Su 
Cheng Wu, known as Sister Joseph Wu. 

A-9574856, Chiang, Tak or Tek Chong. 

A-7286966, Chien, Ching-Wen. 

A-8870672, Chien, Stella Le. 

A-10173559, Chien, Kuang Yuh Hsu, also 
known as Mabel H. Chien. 

A-8938333, Chien, Yun Nan. 

A-8938334, Chien, (Yang) Han Pao. 

A-—4896380, Chin, Walter. 

A-10024868, Ching, Cheong. 

V-1183449, Chiu, Frank Teh Pei. { 

A-6986501, Chou, Ye Tsang. 

A-6442557, Chow, Yukon. 

A-9705250, Choy, Yee or Choy Yee. 

A-10016318, Chu, Daniel. 

A-6843405, Chu, Doreen Chen-Yin, 

A-7491858, Chung, An-Min. 

A-6958555, Chung, Tsu-Shan Mei. 

A-7296210, Chung, Wing-Kee or Wilkie 
John Wing-Kee Chung. 

A-9825068, Cyrkler, George, also known as 
Jerzy Cyrkler. 

A-—7886463, Erbes, Edward Henryk. 

A-6315974, Fah, Chu Kun. 

A-6851548, Fei, John Ching-Han. 

A-9509848, Fong, Kuo Ah. 

A-7424927, Frey, Andrea, also known as 
Andrea Clara Ilena Frey. 

A-6662092, Fridman, Miriam Rughla (nee 
Miriam Ruchla Dutkiewicz), also known as 
Miriam Fridman or M. Fridman. 

A-6672161, Froland, Natalia. 

A-10141565, Goh, May Chang. 

A-8874432, Grismanauskas, Juozas. 

A-9825034, Grzegorzevicz, Ryszard Michal. 

A-7053508, Havelka, Milada. 

A-10143628, Ho, Teh Yung. 

A-8154247, Hsieh, Lucy Tsi-Sheng Yang. 

A-7396907, Hsiung, Yuh Hwa. 

0300-338285, Hsu, Grace Yi or Grace Yi 
Shang also known as Mrs. Cheng-Chih Liu. 

0300-460543, Hsu, Leon Jih-Huüng: 

A-7350938, Hsu, Yuen Chen. 

A-6694149, Huang, Lucy. 

A-8830842, Ilves, Eduard. 

A-8830841, Ilves, Elvin Marie. 

A-8825725, Ilves, Villem. 

A-8825726, Ilves, Alide. 

A-8825727, Ilves, Helgi. 

A-8825728, Ilves, Eve. 

A-8091828, Javalds, Roberts Gustav. 

T-1499063, Ju, Frederick Dsuin. 

A-~-7365682, Koudsi, George Shukri. 

A-8825721, Kalme, Ascold. 

A-10077409, Klenovscheg, Adolfo. 

A-9764852, Kobielski, Wilhelm or William. 

A-9764851, Kogielski, Helena or Helen. 

A-10141527, Koczi, Elizabeth. 

A-6849451, Koo, Karlson, Lung-sheng. 

A-6851534, Chen (Koo), Rosalyn Chin- 
Ming. 

A-7830791, Kosmider, Alina Boleslawa. 

A-7865121, Kraut, Elias Z. 

A-10066434, Kraut, Chawa. 

A-10066435, Kraut, Moses. 

A-7125703, Krol, Kazimierz, Jacob. 

A-9758454, Krutow, Wladyslaw Bronislaw. 

A-8874434, Kublickas, Lionginas. 

0300-462260, Kuo, Joan formerly Feng Ying 
Hsu. 

A-6197692, Kuo, Hsiao-Lan. 

0200-86579, Kuo, Hsiao-Meinee Yen. 

A-7450938, Kupiszewski, Aleksander. 

A-10087303, Kwei, Rose Chung-Mei Lu. 

A-10035449, Kwiatkowski, Leopold alias 
Leopold Gryf, Tadeusz Witczak or Leopold 
Kwistowaki. 

A-10130747, 
Wong. 

A-7966397, Lai, Nancy Tseng-Hsin. 

A-7274450, Lam, Yat Chang also known as 
Ming Lam also known as Yuen Chiu Lam. 

A-10141628, Lee, Chien-Yuan or George 
Ghien-Yuan Lee. 


Kwok, Grace Tsien-Hong 
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A-10088690, Lee, Dorothy (nee Dorothy 
Keng-Pin Chuan). 

A-8189302, Lee, Ginffa. 

A-8189611, Lee, Tse Yin. 

A-10089266, Lee, Hon Kwong. 

A-9771460, Lee, Koon Yung. 

A-9799245, Lee, Kwai. 

A-8938319, Lee, Wan or Tommy Lee. 

A-8922651, Lee, William also known as Lee, 
Wei Lin. 

A-6095435, Lee, Yung. 

A-6094862, Lee, Violet Chen. 

A-6095450, Lee, David (Yu-Chi Lee). 

A-8956398, Leong, Ling also known as 
Liang, Ling. 

A-1686215, Li, Jean Teh-Ching now Jean 
Teh-Ching Li Quan. 

A-6967693, Li, Margaret Yung. 

0300-434020, Li, Yang. 

A-6263743, Liang, Chung Liang. 

A-10149190, Lin (Ling), Chiun Tong. 

A-9508422, Lobanov, Alexander Feodoro- 
vitch. 

A-6851326, Loh, Leslie Tsing. 

A-9764923, Lorent, Marian Szczepan. 

A-7289349, Lowe, Charles Mao Tsu. 

A-7985188, Liu, Fang Yun (Sister Leonita 
Liu). 

A-7241246, Liu, Irene En-Hwa. 

A-6851371, Liu, Po Tsan. 

A-8922583, Liu, Te-Tseng. 

A-8922586, Liu, Yvonne Sze-Ying. 

A-8922585, Liu, Edward Sze-Yi. 

A-8922584, Liu, Suzanna Sze-Hsun. 

A-8955782, Lowe, Kingway Hsi-Ku. 

0300-439744, Lum, Fook also known as Lum 
Fook. 

A-9825109, Malina, Kazimierz. 

A-—7133232, Mao, Shun Chen (Sister Lucia 
Mao). 

A-—7805888, Negris, Vitalis. 

A-7821110, Novacek, Zore. 

A-7821111, Novacek, Daniela. 

A-—7118791, Owyang, Siao Tsen (Sister Jo- 
.seph Ignatius). 

A~—7389481, Pao, Richard Hsien Feng. 

A-8874433, Paulauskas, Edmundas. 

A-6851408, Peng, Kan Chen. 

A-79527538, Perl, Benjamin. 

V-461137, Perl, Lily (nee Gross). 

A-9518782, Ping, Woo. 

A-10135864, Raudsepp, Voldemar. 

0300-422913, Rosenberg, Jeno. 

A-7354753, Sha, Philip Shungtse. 

A-10143088, Sha, Therese Kai Sun. 

A-10142995, Shen, Yung-Kung. 

A-10142996, Shen, Kuo Chung-Ying. 

V-905900, Shen, Tsung Lien. 

A-6161504, Shimabukuro, Shizuko Floria. 

A-6161505, Shimabukuro, Tatsuko Lolita. 

A-6161506, Shimabukuro, Minoru Victor. 

A-6161507, Shimabukuro, Mitsuaki Alex- 
ander. 

A-6161508, Shimabukuro, Ikuo Ignacio. 

A-10143791, Siao (Shaw), Chen Yung. 

A-7070309, Sieu, Yao Tsoong or Kenneth 
Tsoong-Sieu Yao. 

A-9825179, Smikala, Stanislaw or Stanley 
Smikala. 

A-8082676, Sow, Choy also known as Chong 
Soy also known as Choy Chung. 

0300-377998, Sperber, Pauline or Polla 
Sperber. 

A-7118725, Swen, Hwei-Lan. 

A-8885340, Tang, Hsiung Chung also known 
as Henry Chung Tang. 

A-8885339, Tang, I Ming. 

A-6848140, Tang, Yu Djang Mao. 

A-8091369, Tsang, Kuan also known as 
Koun Dan, Kaun Tsang, or Chung Man. 

A-7865350, Tchen, Tche Tsing. 
: A-6659883, Trigouboff, Alain Leo. 

A-6624886, Tsai. Shuh Tuh also known as 
Shuh Tuh Stephen Tsai. 

A-7274422, Tsang, Simon Tsai Li. 

A-7292432, Tsang, Tung. 

A-7354792, Tsow, San Hua or Robert Hua 
Tsow. 

A-6520564, Tung, Shao-Ling. 

A-6472690, Tversky, Avram Yankel, 

A-7874806, Tzincoca, Remus Petrup. 
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A-9825035, Urbanek, Ignacy. 

A-10065803, Wang, Chi-Tao Lucie. 

A-—7606578, Wang, Keng-E Chuan. 

A-7174553, Wang, Marina or Yi-Shen Wang. 

A-8189364, Wang, Shao-Kai. 

A-8189365, Wang, Wei-Cheng (Tao). 

A-81893863, Wang, Mimi Nien-Ren, 

A-6986519, Wang, Shih Yi. 

A-7274657, Wang, Chun Lien Chi. 

A-10031084, Wang, Tung Hsing. 

A-10143019, Wang, Thomas Yinsan (Yen- 
shan). 

A-7202741, Wei, Yuan also known as Wei 
Yuan alias William Yuan. 

A-7808036, Widerman, Irene Wachter. 

A-10130737, Wong, Shun Mi. 

A-4687570, Woo, James Ji-Tsung. 

A-8951076, Woo, Margie Wan-Chung. 

A-8951077, Woo, Daniel Du-Ning. 

A-8951078, Woo, Robert Du-An. 

A-8889922, Woo, Kenneth Kwan Wha or 
Kwan Wha Woo. 

A-6849420, Wu, Amy Chen. 

A-6967597, Wu, Li-Chun. 

A-6851710, Wu, Ning-Cau. 

A-7830617, Wu, Shu-Wie Hsu. 

A-10165178, Wu, Tien Wei. 

A~7354758, Yang, Alfred Chang-Ping. 

A-6851696, Yang, Iris Sing-Hua. 

A-10044761, Yenovkian, Leonora Levon. 

A-6403573, Yien, Chen-Hwa. 

A-6847984, Yien, Tan Ju Lu or Lu Tan—Ju. 

A-7992579, Yin, Henry Chung-Ching or 
Chung-Ching Yin. 

A-7456048, Yu, Ying-nien. 

A-6848391, Yuan, Grace Chen. 

A-2231845, Ajderian,; Aram Stephen. 

A-2302600, Ajderian, Arshalous (nee Beng- 
lian). 

A-7041472, Ajderian, Sona. 

A-8227677, Balich, Nick, formerly Nikola 
Parulic. - 

0300-475921, Bang, Pao Chien; also known 
as James Holmes Bang-Jenness. 

V-189760, Bay, Ancilla Jen-Lien Sung, 

A-5953045, Benvenuti, Alfredo. 

A-6505225, Biderman, Mendel, 

A-9653971, Bok, Ah Hong. 

0300-398210, Bok, Ling. 

0300-391812, Caluzzi, Matilde, also known 
as Matilde Polk. 

A-6931602, Chacinski, Leon. 

A-10067933, Chan, Hing Kwan. 

A+7118659, Chang, Chao Wen, known as 
Sister Macaria Chao. 

A-6030229, Chiang, Chia-sun, also known as 
Carsun Chang. 

A-7190610, Chang, King Hing (Robert Li- 
Fu Chang). 

A-7991750, Chang, Kong Sun. 

A-7355376, Chang, Euo Liu. 

A-6629912, Chang, Richard I. Feng. 

A-6709866, Chang, Shao-Yuen. 

T-1957529, Chang, Zang Fei. 

A-8922611, Chao, Floria C. (nee Lu). 

A-3225662, Chee, Hoh Ling. 

A-8922652, Chen, Ming Yi (now Mrs. Ming 
Yi Lowe). 

A-7177721, Chen; Yu Yao also Known as 
Timothy Chen. 

A-10135652, Chen, Pei-Lan Shen also 
known as Beulah Chen. 

A-8938327, Chen, Ven Ja. 

A-8087997, Chen, Cheng Chee also known 
as Ralph Chen. 

A-8087996, Cheng, Ning Chuan. 

A-79852°58, Cheng, Tung. 

A-7190312, Cheng, Diana Wen-Yin (nee 
Young). 

E-036290, Chi, Su Shang. 

A-6849447, Chi, Wan Shang (Henry). 

A-6986576, Chiang, Betty Kuo-An also 
known as Betty Chiang (nee Chu Kuo-An). 

A-7295481, Chien, Eric Yee Jen. 

A-8091398, Ching, Chang Pao. 

A~-7368985, Cohen, Elias Selim. 

A-8871209, Choung-Sum, Chuang or May 
Chuang Tai. 

A-799491, Chow, Tong. 

A-9132945, Choy, Henry. 

A-6848518, Chu, Chung Ming. 
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4 ee Chu, Ling Lang (nee Ling Lang 
ee). 
A-6379692, Chu, En-Lung. 
A-7274334, Chu, Si-Si. 
A-7960212, Chuh, Ming-Geh Yang. 
A-9743790, Chui, Bor Ngai. 
A-8001876, Csicsery-Ronay, 
Maria. 
0300-347299, Ding, Ngai Mei (nee Ngai Mei 
Wei). 
A-7274546, Ding-Jeen, Chiang or Ding- 
Jeen Chiang also known as Dean D. Chiang. 
A-6916540, En, Chao Ling known as Sister 
Johanna Chao. 
A-7263721, Fang, Elizabeth Lin. 
1300-133619, Fat, Ting Chin. 
A-10141611, Feng, Hsio-Min. 
A-6881733, Feng, James Shumin. 
A-9753688, Fong, Ho Chin. 
A-6702140, Fu, Feng Gia. 
A-7835200, Gih, Pauline also known as 
Whee Shuen Gih. 
A-8055368, Halpert, Jonas. 
E-—088730, Halpert, Sarolta. 
E-088731, Halpert, Herman. 
0300-410500, Ho, Kwai. 
'T-278564, Hsiao, Ching-Hsi. 
A-6148098, Hsien-Kwen, Shih or Samuel 
H. K. Shih. 
A-7897610, Mei-Yuan, Wong or Mary Mel- 
Yuan Shih. 
A-6881763 Hsu, Cheng-Ting. 
A-7263688, Hsu, Chia-Chien also known as 
William Chia-Chien Hsu. 
A-6851310, Hsu, Grace Yung-Sieu (nee 
Uliu, Yung-Sieu). 
A-6899386, Hsu, Chih Kia. 
A-6899387, Hsu, Sui Weh. 
0300-457740, Hsu, Angela. 
0300-457738, Hsu, Fern. 
0300-457739, Hsu, Margaret. 
0300-457741, Hsu, Toni. 
A-7126611, Huang, I-Shan (nee Hsu). 
A-7567784, Huang, Katherine Law. 
A-7005039, Huang, Mengchien also known 
as Mengchien Clarence Huang. 
0300-464388, Huang, Rowena also known as 
Shen-Ying Huang. 
A-7118705, Hui, Hu Wen known as Sister 
Engelberta Hu. 
A-7200114, Hwong, Lisa Lu alias Yu-hing 
Lu. 
A-5973419, Inamine, Seiho. 
A-7435713, Ing, Jr., Samuel W. 
A-8956608, Jen, Chieh Min. 
0300-474749, Jin, Kor Char also known as 
Paul K. C. Jin. 
A-6967545, Kao, Shou. 
A-7418226, Kong, Daniel. 
T-1499135, Ku, Nelson Jun also known as 
Nei Jun Ku. 
0300-457389, Kwai, Au. 
A-—7354782, Kwang, Wing-Chow. 
T-958439, Kwoh, Daisy Huan-Hsing. 
A-10076468, Lai, Han or Lai Han. 
A-7882497, Lau, Tung-Kwan or Tung- 
Chuen Liu alias Toni Lau. 
A-8958341, Lau, Wen Ngau. 
A-7376937, Lebovits, Fishel. 
A-7376938, Lebovits, Mihai. 
A~-7078188, Lee, John Too-Hung also known 
as John H. Lee. 
0300-471092, Lee, Sam also known as Sang 
Lee or Lu Song. 
A-6624083, Lee, Shu-Chen (Helen). 
A-10066835, Leszczyk, Jacob David. 
A-7209393, Leung, Dorothy Yuin Dwaun. 
0200-102591, Leung, Edward Yan Wood. 
A-7118669, Leung, Tit-Fei. 
A-7263722, Li, Lai-Tong. 
A-8090704, Liang Hsi Huey alias Siegfried 
Liang. 
A-7135169, Liang, (Max) Ming-Tau, 
A-10035034, Lieberman, Chenoch. 
A-6855627, Liu, Chien. 
A-7830619, Liu, Ming Chuan. 
A-7456027, Lieu, Young-poon. 
: A-7118824, Lowe, David Ming-Li. 
A-8955183, Lowe, Mary Chien or Mrs. Hsi 
Lu Lowe. 
A-9709783, Loy, Chu. 
A-6440396, Lubicz, Benjamin. 


Elizabeth 
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A-6440397, Lubicz, Sara. 

A-7133273, Luh, Johnson Yang-Seng. 

A-7251845, Maholanyi, Katalyn (nee Mos- 
kovics) . 

A—7223652, Mahshi, Yacoub Jamil. 

A-7224821, Margittai, Armin. 

A-7886667, Margittai, Irene. 

A-7274680, Miao, Calvin Wen-Tah. 

A~7399266, Miao, Angela Hsieh-Cheng (nee 
Wang). 

‘A_ 6743773, Ng, Fong Chy-Woon. 

A~-7768678, Pan, En-Lin. 

A-6026148, Pan, Emma Tsen-Ho Liu. 

A-6848416, Pao, Yoh-Han. 

A-6414653, Pao, Helen Chung-Ying. 

A-8099941, Piip, Ants T. 

A-8101418, Piip, Leida K. 

'T-2585034, Pszczolinski, Olgierd Heronim. 

A-7393989, Schwartz, Dezso. 

V-251910, Schwartz, Irene. 

0400-55828, Schwartz, Esther. 

A~-7211004, Sen, Yu Fun. 

T-302676, Shah, Wong Wen. 

A-8211318, Shou-Lun, Kek also known as 
Tony Shou-Lun Keh. 

A-9684303, Sin, Chan. 

A-6962928, Solomon, Salim Sion. 

A-7194886, Sung, Nai Jung. 

A-7849989, Srodulski, Jan Marion also 
known as Jan Srodulski. 

A~-7849524, Szilagyi, Dezso Andras. 

0300-167341, Tan, Pei Ying. 

A-10141554, Tang, Tze Chang. 

A-10141555, Tang, Nionetta Hsu Yen Hwa. 

A-10141566, Tang, Ming Han. 

A-10141557, Tang, Ming Woo. 

A-9123929, Taumi, August. 

A-7579396, Tom, Ging Cee. 

A-8938337, Tseng, Maurice Hsien-Pin. 

A-8938389, Tsung-Tzu, Chen or Theresa 
Tsung-Tzu Chen. 

A-10068238, Tui, Sai also known as Sai 
Tuang. 

A-6394805, Tung-Yue, 
Tuno-Yue Wang. 

0300-474753, Vanags, Haralds. 

A-8091354, Wah, Ng Hing. 

E-33801, Wan, Fook Sin. 

0200-86437, Wang, Evelyn Hsi Tseng Liu. 

A-10136136, Wang, James Paul. 

A~-7860205, Wang, Ping I also known as 
Aian Ping I Wang. 

A-7830613, Wang, Shu-Shin (William). 

A-6848054, Wang, Shyh. 

A-6628905, Wang, Yen-Ngen also known as 
James Yen-Ngen Wang. 

A-6973693, Wei, Francis Lian-Shen. 

A-6973673, Wei, Ignatius Chung-Sheng. 

A-8955551, Wei, Ying-Lan also known as 
Angela Ying Lan Wei. 

A-6760594, Wen, Theodore Yu-Cheng. 

A-7858832, Wisniewski, Stanislaw Mieczy- 
slaw. 

T-278652, Wong, Kong Nee. 

A—7952757, Wong, Samuel Sun Hor. 

A-10141990, Wong Yin. 

A-6848151, Wu, Blanche Ching-Yi. 

A-—7354761, Wu, Chi Ling. 

A-6848058, Wu, Theodore Yao-Joe. 

A-7393988, Wu, Chin-Hua Shih. 

A-7439024, Wu, William Ren-Kai. 

A-6669697, Yang, Andrew Tienkong. 

A-6589974, Yang, Chia Chih. 

A-7860067, Yang, Chung-Tao. 

T-1496554, Yang, David Yu-Min. 

0300-461344, Yang, Quincy. 

E-33862, Yeng, Chong also known as Chong 
S'ng-Tai. 

A-6848179, Yen, Tsi Chu. 

A-7355247, Ying, Wei-Ming also known as 
Paul Ing. 

0300-416581, Yllo, Axel. 

A-8091553, Young, Chow Fu or Chow Yong 
or Chow Tjou Yong. 

A-—7860210, Young, Franklin. 

T-281692, Young, Lena Ye-Chwang Yin. 

V-—1800882, Young, Paul Shih-Tsuin. 

A-7860097, Yuan, Hwang also known as 
Henry Yuan Hwang. 

A-6848469, Yuan, Patricia Shirley. 


Wang known as 
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A-6847988, Yueh, Helen also known as Pan 
Wen Yueh. 

E-086127, Yuen, Choy. 

A-7120674, Yuen, Fong Soong also known 
as Samuel Soong Yuen Fong. 

A-6379041, Zen, E-An. 

A-10065663, Zhi, Loh Yau. 

A-9825064, Andrzejewski, Kazimierz also 
known as Chris Andrews. 

A-9825104, Bartnicki, Wieslaw Jan. 

A-8938305, Bozovich, Ivo. 

0030-301313, Chan, Jimmy also known as 
Chan Kai also known as Ah Moi. 

A-6985478, Chan, Richard Bosum., 

A-7860098, Chang, Hai-Liang. 

A-8935100, Chang, Hao-Ming (Hilda). 

A-110065738, Chang, Ming Hsiang. 

A-10173911, Chang, Pei Yang. 

A-8015601, Chang, Rose Yuen. 

A-10173912, Chang, Theresa. 

A-10173913, Chang, Angeline. 

A-7375769, Chang, Tseng-Hsu. 

A-6967616, Chang, Tsu-Shen. 

A~7071966, Chang, Tsun (Sister Marie Per- 
boyre Chang). 

A-7445191, Chao, Lincoln also known as 
Chao Lien. 

A-7274772, 
Tu Pei-Chiu. 

A-6395544, 

A-8878437, 
Bendu Han. 

A-8153700, Chen, Lily Li. 

A-7297989, Chen, Shu Min Hsu formerly 
Shu Min Hsh. 

A-8154151, Cheng, Rita Kai-Ying. 

A-9687357, Chai, Tang also known as Chai 
Tang or Teng. 

A-6511087, Chi, Wen Shun. 

1300-96990, Hsiao, Tso Fen. 

1300-96992, Chi, Szepei. 

1300-96991, Chi, Yuan. 

1300-96994, Chi, Hsing. 

1300-96993, Chi, Yun. 

A-8982997, Chiang, 
I-Chen .Chiang. 

A-8982512, Chang, Lee-Yong or Lilian Lee- 
Yong Chang. 

A-7248210, Chiang, I-Kwai. 

A-9684347, Chon, Kwok. 

A-6163787, Chu, Gordon Pu Kong also 
known as Pu Kong Chu. 

A-7190599, Chu, Tse Yun. 

A-7274338, Chu, Ya Chin (Sister Mary 


Chao, Beatrice also known as 


Chao, Ping Lang. 
Che, Hang Ching or Sister 


I-Chen or Jimmy 


. Dorothy Chu). 


A-7436711, Chun, Wang Wei or Charles C. 
Wang. 

0300-469198, Chwang, Inge. 

A-6923731, Donn, Pearl or Pearl Monozyk 
Donn (nee Perla Monczyk). 

A-9080977, Eltman, Kordi. 

A-8217763, Englert, Roman. 

A-7368953, Feng, Sho Chang. 

0300-382764, Feng, Kuo Chen Wang. 

T-1892095, For, Chong. 

'T-2909791, Fotino, Mircea. 

A-7961355, Frenkel, Samuel. 

A-2578191, Gong, Yue Lin or Yue Lin Chen. 

0300-251392, Halwa, Joyce Korine. 

E-1293, Hauptman, Bronislaw. 

A-6079972, Hsiang Chen Ah also known as 
Chow Ah Thin. 

A-6848543, Hsiao, Bryan also known as 
Hsiao Pei Hsiung. 

A-6848147, Hsieh, Chiao-Min. 

A-7141133, Hsieh, Jean Kan. 

A-10150174, Hsu, Yuen Kan. 

A-6847838-X, Hwang, Yin-Yi Winnie. 

A-6623632, Jacobs, Riva. 

A-7244871, Jundef, Faiwus. 

A-8846904, Jundef, Golda (nee Lewin). 

A-9081629, Kamburis, Vangeli. 

A-—10024283, Kan Mary Yung. 

A-7133263, Kao, Mary Kuo Ping. 

A-—7967560, Kao, Yuk Joo. 

A-5981981, Kawai, Koichi also known as 
Manuel Koichi Kawai. 

A-9167899, Kem, Chong Jong. 

A-10060007, Ki, Nicole Elizabeth Marie, 

A-10060006, Ki, Claude Felix. 

A-9825024, Korgol, Lech Szczepan. . 5 

A-9825107, Kotlarz, Roman Wladyslaw. 
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A-9825081, Kowalek, Bronislaw. 

A-7961379, Kulitis, Arvids. 

A-10076533, Kuo, Cheng Tang also known 
as Thomas Cheng Tang Kuo, 

A-5977402, Kurotobi, Isamu Enrique. 

A-6097842, Kurotobi, Naoko Isabel. 

A-7379751, Kwan, Verna Ts’ung K’uan. 

A-9649794, Kwong, Lee Ah. . 

A-10077903, Lai, Yuen May. 

A-10088922, Lai, Kwan Wu. 

A-6938822, Lamberts, Janis. 

A-6936823, Lamberts, Pauline Leontine 
Amanda. 

A-6938825, Lamberts, Harold. 

0300-416645, Lau, Gon Fray. 

A-4138773, Lee, Chofeng Lin. 

A-3528722, Lee, Fong, also Known as Lee 
Fong Lee or Yu Ken Lee. 

A-6973664, Lee, Hei Kit. 

A-7868158, Lee, Rose Hwang or Tao Na Lee. 

A-8198534, Lee, Yuen Wei. 

A-6302129, Leung, Kam Fong. 

A-10087115, Ley, Shi-Chuan also known as 
Stream Ley. 

A-10087116, Kwang, Li Lin also known as 
Lily Kwang Ley. 

A-9540664, Li, Ding Bow. 

A-7365685, Lien-Sheng, Chiang also known 
as Cynthia Lien-Sheng Chiang. 

0300-326694, Lindner, Florian, 

A-7248503, Liu, Chui Fan. 

A-10077147, Lo, Chia-Ming or Chia Ming 
Lo Li or Chia Ming Lo Lee. 

A-0077148, Li, Yu-In or Anne Li or Anne 
Lee. 

A-6851329, Lu, Kuo Hwa. 

A-6243673, Lue, James Fung Sang. 

A-9235840, Lum, Gum Hung. 

0300-469618, Mak, Yien Chiu also knewn 
as Mrs. Phillip Lee. 

0300-468642, Lee, Halley. 

0300-469619, Lee, Sue Quai. 

0300-471339, Lee, Sue Jean. 

A-7421669, Nadolny, Bruno formerly Bron- . 
islaw Piotr Nadolny. 

A-7280706, Nee, Dora Pei-Ming. 

A-—7280705, Nee, Cora Pei-Ying,- 

A-7280704, Nee, John Kwei-Ih. 

A-9825033, Pawlowski, Roman. 

A-8082049, Peras, Giovanni Nino. 

A-10085878, Pezzulich, Giuseppe Celeste. 

A-10057793, Piotrkovski, Chana. 

A-6944211, Pokrovsky, Nicholas George. 

0300-442388, Poy, Tang Ah or Tang Poy. 

A-10135868, Raudsepp, August Voldemar, 

A-10135869, Raudsepp, Sofia. 

A-8938390, Semkov, Roman. 

A-9825113, Rogalewski, John or Jan or John 


Rogolewski. ‘ 
A-7295483, Shen, Jian also known as An- 
thony Shen. : 
A-6847983, Shen, Rosaline Hsiao Mei. 
V-1184422, Shen, Yi Yun. 
A-6967267, Shih, Helen (nee Yao Mei 
Chao). 


A-6851331, Shih, Li-Chang. 

A-10085294, Shio, Wei Ling (nee Woo). 

A-10085295, Shio, Helen. 

A-10097460, Shio, Bery. 

A-10085296, Shio, Julia. also known as 
Winhma Shio. i 

A-10085262, Shio, Mary. 

A-9825031, Skrzypczak, Stanislaw. 

A-9825030, Skrzypczak, Helena (nee Zu- 
kowska) . 

A-7386490, Sze, Deson Chungyuan. 

A-8876484, Sze, Lee Sung also known as 
Lee Sung Sze. 

A-7386491, Sze, Marjorie Wei Kyuin Tam. 

E-119241, Tar, Han Wei. 

A-8845252, Tcheng, Marlena (Yien-Ming) 
(nee Wang). 

A-7445451, Tong, Wong Kum. 

A-7071961, Hsai, Shu Min (Sister Martha 
Seton Tsai). 

A-7879894, Tsao, Kuo-Pin. 

A-7879895, Tsao, Amy (nee Hsu). 

A-7879896, Tsao, John Mario. 

A-7879898, Tsao, Madeleine Marguerite. 

A-6967704, Tu, Kuo. 

A-6975583, Tu, Ching-Shung Tseng. 
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A-4804683, Wai, Lam Shin. 

A-—7248493, Wang, David Rafael, also known 
as Chih Kang.Wang or Hsin Fu Wang. 

A-9013547, Wang, Fa or Frank Fong Wong. 

A-7292159,.Wang, Foh (Annie) Chen (nee 
Pao). 

A-10089267, Wang, Fu Yen. 

A-10089891, Wang, Lily Lung Yi Liu. 

A-7280752, Wong (Nee) Bessie Pei Hsi. 

A-9559965, Wong, Chow, or Joseph Wong. 

A-6386992, Wong, Yen Leong. 

A-7185003, Wu, David Tao-Yung. 

A-7952392, Wu, Philip Shi-Sun. 

A-7357779, Wu, Robert Pao-Chung. 

A-10410997, Wu, Tak Chung, alias Giun 
Seah Lee. 

A-7274419, Yang, Ta-Che (Daniel). 

A-6384077, Yi, Liang Min. 

A~-9825405, You, Lee. 

A-10076883, Yu, Lily. 

A-7390062, Yuan, Ching. 

A-—7133280, Yuan, Wen Ying (Sister Colum- 
bia Yuen). 

A-10024304, Yue, Ruth Chou. 

A-6973666, Yuen, Wan Yun Huang. 

A-10088896, Yung, David Chih-Chian. 

A-9825094, Zdrzalik, Zdzislaw Stefan. 

A-6967504, Au, Chu Jui Lee. 

A-7053569, Bau, Henry Tsen-Hung. 

A-10141593, Bau, Mary Shu-Shiu Wang. 

A~—7421680, Bienkowski, Josef Jan Dryja Vel. 

A-6837703, Blinchevsky, Eugenia. 

A-6835571, Blinchevsky, Helen Boris. 
- A-7860069, Chai, Winberg. 

A-6967618, Chang, Andrew Tsu-Chao. 

A-5928214, Chang, Choung, also known as 
Chang, Loy. 

A-7805886, Chang, Jen-Hu. 

A-7177853, Chang, Jih Jie. 

A-7354773, Chang, Kuo-Chin. 

A-1526107, Chang, Lusy, also known as 
Shu-Chin Tsai Chang. 

A-7002152, Chang, Clarence Dayton, also 
known as Lu-Huang Clarence Dayton Chang. 

A-7002153, Chang, Leona, also Known as 
Lu-Wen Leona Chang. 

A-7436770, Chang, Priscilla Chen-Hsing. 

A-7436668, Chang, Tien Sun. 

A-—7805931, Chang, Tzeh Nan. 

A-—7354336, Chen, Albert Fu-Hong. 

A-6967623, Chen, Josephine Chuan-Sun. 

A-10318436, Chen, Angela Sing Sing. 

V-2007383, Chen, Cecilia Hsiu Feng. 

0300-454170, Chen, Chang Chi, also known 
as Phoebe Chang: 

0300-457504, Chen, Fook Sing. 

A-6709263, Chen, Hsueh Hsin. 

A-6236775, Chen, Kwong Min. 

A-10178558, Chen, Mabel Mei-Mei. 

A-7830614, Chen, Nancy Ya-Ming. 

A-8922527, Chen, Shou Chai. 

A-8234083, Chen, Susan Yolanda (Shaw- 
Ying Chen). 

A-—7582014, Chen, Yerk Kun. 

A-6967729, Chen, Wen-Liang. 

A-6986502, Cheng, Chao-Shing. 

A-6703211, Cheng, Peng-Tung Hsu. 

A-7298008, Cheng, Chi Ming. 

A-10076312, Cheng, Paifong, also known 
as Robert Cheng. 

0300-432309, Cheng, Ching Ho. 

A-6851657, Cheng, Robert Suh-Ming. 

A-8879205, Cheng, Yu (Jean) Chee Lee. 

A-6986550, Chi-Kun, Tao or Chi-Kun Tao. 

A-3620637, Cheng, Sung Yuan Kwan. 

A-6027149, Chiang, You Keng. 

A-7206806, Chiang, Yung Kai. 

A-—7071964, Chin, Sister Francis Roberta. 

A-10165179, Chin, Moo. 

A-10165180, Chin, Po-Lan Ho. 

A-10165182, Chin, Teresa. 

A-10165181, Chin, Nicholas. 

A-7389361, Chiu, Ping. 

A-7133265, Chow, Man Chin (Sister Fabian 
Chow). $ 

A-5239727, Chow, Thui Yet alias Choy Yat 
Cho, alias Choy Wap Cho. 

A-8892381, Chu, Charles Kai Hwei. 

A-7286666, Chu, Hsiao-Ying alias Ernest 
Hsiao-Ying Chu. 

A-7286939, Chu (Tchou), Raymond. 
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A~-7190608, Chu, -Tse-Wei. 

A-6271456, Chu, Ting-Ye. 

A-6704076, Chu, Grace Yen or Yuan Lee 
Yen. 

A-7952490, Chuang, Kuei. 

A-9836632, Chun, Soo. 

A-10074081, Cupic, Jelena Branko. 

T-358223, Czajkowska, Genowefa. 

A-9717300, Czerwinski, Jozef Albin. 

A-6886841, Dan-Tsae, Huang. 

A-10089888, Deng, Chen-Shu. 

A-10089892, Deng, Yen-Lan Wang. 

A-7890623, Diao, Kai-Jen. 

E-057285, Erakovic, Vasilije. 

A-8001235, Foo, Tai Ho. 

A-7144073, Goldman, Moses. 

A-9825138, Goncz, Leon Pawel. 

A~-9825039, Gregorczyk, Stanislaw. 

A-9825105, Grunwald, Szczepan Karol. 

A-10073125, Hahnl, Alexander Yugo. 

A-10073126, Hahnl, Ninon. 

0300-423936, Ho, Kao Yee. 

T-302646, Ho, Tse Kong. 

A-6959853, Hou, Ma Ching. 

A-6848150, Howe, Robert Hsi Lin. 

A-7274656, Hsi, Hwei-Kai. 

A-10136481, Hsi, Pauline Chiang. 

A-7897586, Hsiang, Wilma Wei-Mo. 

A-10148678, Hsiao, William Chin-Yao. 


A-6848528, Hu, Isabelle Te-Ai (nee Liao). 


A-6962965, Hu, Kuo Hao. 

A~7389485, Huang, Phyllis Chin-Hsien for- 
merly Chin Hsien Yu. 

A-10077947, Huang, Shang Chien or Stan- 
ley Shang-Chien Huang. 

A-6967301, Huang, Shuan Keng. 

A-8889883, Huang, Tao. 

A-6959733, Huang, Anita W. 

T-503813, Huo, Wan Yee also known as 
Irene Fek. 

A-7277351, Hwa, Rudolph Chia-Chao. 

A-7274873, Hwang, Chin-Tsun. 

A-7365724, Hwang, Hsia Hsiang, 

A-7358963, Ing, David Wei Kou. 

A-7427883, Jacob, Aaron. 

A-7427884, Jacob, Rachel. 

T-358276, Jacob, Florence Angela. 

A-7897563, Jen, Hsi-Yin Yu. 

A-7286831, Jen, Myra Chi-Fang Ku. 

A-100175143, Kan, Chieh Hou. 

A-10076741, Kan, Katharine Hsu also 
known as Wan Chun Hsu. 

A-10077348, Kan, George T. also known as 
Teh Pei Kan. 

A-10076743, Kan, David T. also known as 
Teh Hou Kan. 

A-10077088, Kan, Loretta also known as 
Kun Wu Kan. 

A-10076740, Kan, Teh Mau. 

A-10077089, = Phoebe also known as Fei 
Bee Kan. 

A-5977407, Kanashiro, Kiyomasa. 

A-10073233, Kantor, Janos. 

A-7396897, Kao, Lin. 

A-8001233, Keng, Cheng Yong also known 
as Yung Keng Cheng. 

A-9649796, Kian, Kwan Juan or Juan Kian 
Kwan. 

A-8938303, Koo, Peggy Ven Mai. 

0300-435390, Kow, Chu or Chou Kau. 

A-6664460, Kuo, Ah Chong. 

A-10087148, Krzentowski, Piotr. 

A-9782944, Kwai, Lee. 

A-6848539, Kwok, Catherine M. Ho for- 
merly known as Catherine Chin-Yee Ho. 

A-6986587, Wwong, Eva Yen-Hwa Hwang. 

A-—7293125, Lam, Kai Bor. 

A-~—7284219, Lashkareff, Alexander. 

A-—7284220, Lashkareff, Victoria. 

A-7263692, Lee, Alfred Yahchieh. 

1301-16051, Lee, Fan. 

A-10067116, Lee, Kwai Tsung. 

A-8267949, Lee, Jerry Liang Chang. 

A-7201335, Lee, Jui Shuan. 

A-7365691, Lee, Ming-Cho. 

0300-460542; Lemberger, Mozes, or Monek, 
Monick and Moniek. 

0300-462259, Lemberger, Frida (nee Larg- 
sam). 

A-7415632, iope Aldo. ‘ 

A-7282066, Li, David Hsiang-Fu. 
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A-10143627, Liang, Hsiao Shiu-Hsien. 

A-4833817, Liang, Wing Ching or Wing 
Ching. 

A-10060062, Liao, Harry Cheng Liu also 
known as Harry C. Liao. 

A-8065322, Lieu, Shou Tseng Lieu. 

V-—754173, Lieu, Vi Tuh. 

A-9798852, Lim, Kim Seng. 

A-6967483, Lin, Daisy Yun Yin. 

A-7299376, Lin, Edmund Chi Chien. 

A-7882621, Lin, Yu-Li nee Shao alias Lily 
Yu-Li Lin, Lily Shao, May Lily Elizabeth 
Shao, May Elizabeth Yu-Li Shao,or Lily 
Yu-Li Chao. 

A-7821157, Ling, Linda Monne-Anne Kwok. 

A-7134286, Lio, Shan Ying (Sister Paul 
Vincent). 

A-10135402, Liu, Chi Tan Chang. 

A-7952395, Liu, James Ruey-Wen or Ruey- 
Wen Liu. 

A-2029149, Lieu, Kwan Kwong. 

A-6031232, Lo, Lau also known as Lan Lo 
and So Lo. 

A-7280751, Lok, Mabel Pei Chu also known 
as Nee, Pei Chu. 

A-6967709, Loo, Tsu-Tao. 

A-8955780, Lowe, Lily. 

A-6851671, Lu, Charles M. also known as 
Cheng-Ming Lu. 

A-7480740, Luan, Li-Hsuan also known as 
Lawrence Leo Luan. 

A-7480739, Chen, Chin Fong also known as 
Barbara Tsing Fang Luan. 

A-7141140, Ma, Keng Ying also known as 
Keng Ying Chuan. 

A-7278816, Ma, Shih-Wen. 

A-9825121, Maciag, Bogdan Leszek. 

A-7251844, Maholanyi, Zoltan. 

A-7118726, Mao, Peter Tchen-Hsi. 

A-7886375, Marchesi, Dr. Carlo Mario. 

V-—542909, Marchesi, Pia Maria. 

A-7185292, Marciniak, Jan Richard. 

A-6236273, Mi, Clarabelle Fu-Hsin. 

A-6923900, Midloch, Milos H. 

A-7283675, Midloch, Zuzana K. 

A-9500588, Mon, Gun Woo also known as 
Cheong Yee. — 

0300-457667, Mon, Lee Hoi also known as 
Lee Yee Man and Li Ho Man, 

A-7439269, Mucha, Anna. 

A-8846623, Natkanski, Zygmunt Bronislaw. 

A-9825028, Nestorowicz, Zofia also known 
as Kasprzykowska (nee Prinze). 

A-6555843,; New, John En Chien. 

A-8847202, Ng, Kwong Chong. 

A-6958553, Ong, Fen Ching. 

A-7456047, Ong, Ai-Lien (Eileen). 

A-7421667, Opalinski, Tadeusz. 

A-10170962, Pajkuric, Nedeljko Alfonz. 

A~-7355250, Pan, Huo-Ping. 

A-10023100, Pan, Chiou-Wen Sha. 

A-8098046, Pan, Loretta Ren-Tsiu. 

A-7790134, Pei, Ming Lung. 

A-10135877, Pei, Yen-Fen Kiang. 

A-10060224, Perl, Luba, nee Luba Schon- 
berg. 

A-6936220, Popp, Kaljo. 

A-6986563, Puh-Lee, Y. Chiung. 

A-9825083, Pytel, Alojzy. 

A-9825065, Pytel, Anna Jadwifa formerly 
Bielska nee Papay. 

A-9825038, Pytlik, Stanislaw. 

A-10135558, Radlicz, Andrew or Andrezej. 

A-8057490, Sang, Wong or Huang Sheng 
or Sang Wong or Sheng Huang. 

A-9782943, Sau, Tsang Loy. 

A-6858252, Shao-Chia, Chou. 

A-7865312, Shen, John Ching Ung. 

A-7211005, Shen, Theresa Angela-Tan-Jo. 

A-7368960, Shen, Tsung Yuen. 

T-—281448, Sheu, Chen Ah. 

A-7209340, Sieh, Christopher F. formerly 
Fou-Chew Sieh. 

A-6967600, Sieh, Ruby Ping-Fong. 

A-7283130, Sih, Charles Chang Chi. 

A-7376254, Skyba, George also known as 
Yuraj Skyba. 

A-6285556, Smiley, Edward. 

A-9708065, So, Wong also known as Wong 
Sou and Wong Sow. 

A-7061277, Soong, King Yu. 
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A-8021914, Sulner, Hanna Fischhof. 
A-8881704, Sun, Hun Hsuan. 
A-7118722, Sun, Nancy Liu. 
A-6967554, Sun, Mung-Chio Chao. 
A-6849836, Sung, Laura Hsiu-Chen Hsu 
also Known as Laura Hsu Sung (nee Laura 
Hsiu-Chen Hsu also known as Chen Hsu). 
A-7897612, Sung, Pang-Chieh (James). 
A-7299368, Sung, Wei Liang. 
A-6353204, Sze, Tsung Wei. 
A-7389469, Sze, Frances Chi Gwang ‘Tung. 
A-9558312, Tan, Ah Sun. 
A-7436691, Tang, Chung Ying. 
A-6967256, Tang, Cecilia Yun-Hua Hsieh 
or Yun-Hua Hsieh Tang. 
A-9825131, Terenowicz, Franciszek Marion 
or Frank Marion Terenowicz. 
A-7204870, ‘Tien, Hsin-Ti. 
A-5408458-T, Trzcinski, Czeslaw. 
A-7365684, Tsai, Betty Koh-Wei. 
A-7274332, Tsai, Shu Chin (Sister Mary 
Pauline Tsai). 
A-—7285964, Tsao, Ching Jen. 
A-10088491, ‘Tseng, Mei-Shiu. 
A-8258345, Tsou, Alice Ching Chang. 
A-6986568, Tu, Ping Shiu. 
A-10024282, Tung, Frank Fu-Chin. 
A-10086830, Twanmoh, Yee-Ming. 
A~9563830, Wah, Ding Leung alias Dins Ah 
Sens. 
A-10143702, Wan, Charles Chun-Ho. 
A-10143703, Wan, Lucq Po-Hwa. 
A-10143704, Wan, Richard Ti-Kan. 
A-7297982, Wang, Cheng-Pin (Joseph). 
A-6733174, Wang, Chi. 
A-6500819, Wang, Chih-Yi. 
A-7125550, Wang, David. 
A-7830616, Wang, Mary Yueh Lian. 
A-6851555, Wang, Ping Chun. 
0300-25101, Wang, Ta. 
A-7202728, Wang, Ven Shun also known as 
Vera Wang. 
A-7133281, Wang, Wen Min (Sister Lucille 
Wang). 
A-10137545, Wei, Robert Peh-Ying also 
known as Bobby Wei. 
A-10137544, Wei, Lee Chung Kung. 
A-7247149, Wen, Katherine Cheng also 
known as Dan-Ru Cheng. 
T-302794, Wong, David Kon-Sien. 
_A~-7858424, Wong, Catherine Tak-Then Lin. 
A-7399264, Wong, David Ping-Zu. 
- 0300-329389, Wong, Lun Sung. 
0300-466372, Wong, Grace Siu Meng. 
0300-432373, Wong, Margaret Yi-Chung. 
0300-432372, Wong, Robert Pan-Sing. 
A-7389507, Wong, Shou-Song. 
A-6848108, Wong, Wang Mo. 
A-6835115, Woo, George Tsung-Yuan. 
A-—8886058, Woo, Helen Mur Lum, 
A-6661892, Wu, Burah Shih-Wei. 
A-8211293, Wu, Chang-Ning. 
A-10024217, Wu, Grace Wei-Ling. 
A-6992017, Wu, Helen. 
A-6975567, Wu, Hsiao May. 
A-8826819, Wu, John Kwang-Pao. 
A-6848190, Wu, Kong. 
A-—7286962, Wu, Pei-Yi. 
A-6983855, Wu, Peter Shu-Ping. 
A-10137506, Wu, Vincent Wen-Show. 
A-7927174, Wu, Tien Si. 
A-6848664, Wu, William Chi Tung. 
A-7921391, Yang, Andrew Chang-Wai. 
A-6847990, Yang, Theresa Shi-Bing (nee 
Theresa Shi-Bing Wang). 
A-—7297984, Yang, Wilox Kan-Hsien. 
A-8001548, Yeh (Yip), Stephen or Hwa Kuo. 
A-10137485, Yeh (Yip), Kenneth or Hwa 
Ming. 
A-8854121, Yeh (Yip), 
Chiang. 
A-9655792, Yin, Ho or Ho You. 
A-1246243, Ying, Feng or Ying Feng. 
A-8958676, Ying, Wu Sai also known as 
Mary Hsu. 
A-6848710, Yu, Chuang-Pong also known as 
Paul C. P. Yu. 
A-9556540, Yu, Han Ku. 
A-7456049, Yu, Hwa Nien. 
A-5261017, Yu, Paul also known as Fung 
Kut Yu. 
A-10085288, Yu, Shao-Hsien. 


Sidney or Hwa 
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A-3779887, Yu, Yeo Pay. 
A-6849829, Yo, Yi Yuan also known as 
Rutherford Berkeley Yu. 
A-8935024, Yuan, Chin. 
A-7202740, Yuan, Stephen Shui. 
A-6851601, Yueh, Lan Lambert. 
A-1393284, Yuen, Tan. 
A-7884352, Yuk-Kai, Kong Phoebe (nee 
Wong). 
A-1088492, Yung, Henry Chih-Shian. 
A-5999161, Yung, Oh Ming also known as 
Yung Oh Min, Yung, Ah Chiu or Ech Tiu. 
A-9556555, Yung, Wong Ah. 
A-8938356, Zee, Richard Shu-Juan also 
known as Zee, Richard. 
A-5962231, Zelger, Alfred Gilbert. 
A-5962230, Zelger, Margaret Theresa. 
A-5962229, Zelger, Rudolph Nicolaus. 
A-—7398362, Zgrzebnicki, Stanislaw. 
A-7210189, Barta, Elizabeth. 
A-5962035, Beker, Karl. 
A-1923708, Benko, Istvan, also known as 
Steven Benko. 
A-7197764, Berejetski, Maria. 
A-7486931, Berman, Moisze (Morris). 
A-8031300, Bialy, Marian Jan. 
0300-378125, Bucich, Vittorio formerly Vit- 
torio Bucci. 
A-10065915, Bussanich, Dominick or Dom- 
enico. 
A-7134268, Cepelewicz, Leib. 
A-10074994, Chai, Yun-Sheng. 
A-8190571, Chan, Chu. 
A-6848606, Chang, Chiao Lin. 
A-6937525, Chang, Chu-Huai. 
A-6704114, Chang, Chung Chong, 
known as Mrs. Ruth C. Chang. 
A-8899533, Chang, Diana Tun-Hua. 
A-0935271, Chang, Fa Shun. 
A-10068619, Chang, Frank, also known as 
Tse-Jui Chang. 
A-10145017, Chang, Molly, also known as 
Lien-Dee King Chang. 
A-10145018, Chang, Lydia, also known as 
Han-Tsing Chang. 
A-10135669, Chang, Wallace, also known as 
Han-Jen Chang. 
A-10136747, Chang, Jack, also known as 
Han-Teh Chang. 
A-7274337, Chang, Martha Gin Chi. 
A-8125687, Chen, Josephine Ti-Ti. 
A-7190606, Chen, Kao Ling. 
A-8036414, Chen, Li Cheo. 
A-6986545, Chen, Lillian 
Hsieh. 
A-6963100, Chen, Pauline Yen (nee Yen) 
formerly Kuei Chiu Yen. 
A-—7275547, Chen, Tien You. 
0900-73135, Chen, William Kuan formerly 
Wei Kuan Chen. 
A-—7228329, Cheng, Chia Chung. 
A-2888190, Cheng, Jack Gar. 
A-6405953, Cheng, Pao Lun. 
A-6847995, Cheng, Sin-I. 
A-6967700, Cheng, Jeanie Sing. 
T-302797, Cheng, Soa Cheung. 
A-7957695, Cheng, Yao also known as 
George Cheng. 
` A-8884362, Cheung, Yuen. 
A-8125650, Chi, Julie Chao-Yung. 
A-8897600, Chin, Tieh Cheng. 
A-5971916, Chitu, Aurel. 
A-6848125, Chiu, Min-Shan Huang. 
A-9527094, Cho, ‘Tong. 
A-7225120, Chou, Mark formerly Paul 
Lien-Tche Chow. 
A-7436761, Chow, David Tai Wai. 
T-2760119, Chow, Fat Young. 
A-6142213, Chu, Chi-Hsuin Ulric. 
A-7390061, Chu, Chi-Yen also known as 
David Chi-Yen Chu. 
0300-459080, Chu, Pu Chih also known as 
Chu Pu Chih. 
0300-469511, Chuen, Lee Yuet. 
T-302679, Chuen, Low Yum. 
0300-417493, Chun, Leong. 
A-1828786, Chung, Kuo Kan. 
0300-459556, Chung, Lee One or Onee 
Chung Lee. 
A-9836574, Chung, Song. 
A-2658920, Chung, Wu. 


also 


Meng-Yuan 
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A-7421679, Chylinski, Bogdan or Dennis 
Chylinski. 

0300-459583, Cusin, Friderica. 

A-10504210, Deavers, Stephanie 

per). 

A-7367959, Dien, Chi Kang, 

A-72027380, Dien, Lien-Tien Hsu. 

A-10060032, Doo, Mu-Lan (Molly) Chu. 

A-6848531, Dunn, Fa-Chi. 

0300-410682, Eng, Woods also known as 
Eng Woodsee or Jimmy Eng or Jaime Sang 
or Eng Foon Lun. 

T-2585075, Fa, Chung-Hsien (Charles). 

A-7483723, Fang, Lucy. 

A-6381298, Feng, Chung-Liao 

A~—7444648, Fiszelis, Icko. 

0300-337534, Fiszelis, Ania. 

A-6851289, Fong, Kouan, 

E-10751, Fong, Zei Pao. 

A-6848053, Foo, Virginia Siu-Hseng (nee 
Wang). 

A-6016924, Fu, Chien Chiu. 

A-9825143, Galecki, Zbigniew Henryk. 

A-8267847, Greenfield, Josef. 

A-7193910, Gundry, Elizabeth Serena. 

A-6612030, Gunther, Louis formerly Lajos 
Gunther. 

E-058798, Hai, Ning Shing. 

A-8198711, Heskail, Sawday Yousuf. 

A-6555844, New, Abraham En-An. 

A-6855612, Ho, Yen Hui also known as 
Franklin Yen Hui Ho. 

A-8930525, Ho, Ellen Hsi-Yin Chen. 

0300-457800, Honovich, Ivan or Ivan Hono- 
vic. 

A-7469750, Hsia, Katherine. 

A-6041681, Hsiao, Liang Lin. 

A-10145058, Hsiao, Katherine Huei-Ying 
Huang. 

1300-117253, Hsieh, Chaucer Chia Shu. 

1300-124919, Hsieh, Bess Chen Chue. 

A-4014129, Hsieh, Hsueh Lian. 

A-6847855, Hsiung, Chuan Tze. 

A-6851353, Hsiung, Du Yung. 

A-7444633, Hsiung, Litta Sze Yu, formerly 
Litta Wei Yu Chu. 

A-6771871, Hsu, Chi-Hwah (Patrick). 

A-7263689, Hsu, Ching (Winnifred Made- 
leine) (nee Yang). 

0300-355800, Hsu, Cyril or Cyril Da Lung 
Hsu. 

T-281911, Hsu, Ta Chun. 

0300-343746, Hsueh, Yuan Tze Chao. 

A-10143000, Huang, Shuh Wei. 

A-6891821, Huang, Wei-Cheng. 

A-9825119, Hudzicki, Thaddeus Eugene. 

A-10143342, Hui, Yuk-Wah Chui. 

A-10143341, Hui, Shui Ben. 

A-10143340, Hui, Tom Shui-Tung. 

A~—7544395, Hwa, Wu Ah. 

A-8961638, Hwong, Louis Shelling. 

A-6027976, Jam, Hai. 

E-084204, Jock, Wong. 

A-9825079, Kaczmarek, Jan Marian. 

E-118667, Kamalich, Zelko. 

A-8190823, Kan, Ling; also known as Ling 
Tom or Ling Kan Kan. 

A-7299372, Kao, Chang-Chung. 

A-6843276, Kaufman, Chaim. 

0300-475640, Kaufman, Efraim. 

A-6986533, Kiang, Yung Sze. 

0300-464593, King, Tseng Kwong. 

0300-464595, King, Mary Yang. 

0300-464895, King, Davis Tseng. 

A-6847982, King, Wilson. 

A-8154000, Klein, Lazar. 

A-7126483, Kollman, Lazar, also known as 
Jeno Davidowics. 

A-7250904, Koo,. Ronald Charles, 
known as Chianig-Chong Koo. 

A-9727383, Kung, Chang. 

A~—7078190, Kwan, Tsun Yu. 

0300-471118, Kwang, Lucia Su-Fang. 

0300-455910, Landkas, Eva Olga. 

0300-455911, Landkas, Jana Marie 
known as Yana Landkas. 

0300-455912, Landkas, Karol Josef 
knovn as Charles Josef Landkas, 

A-10142999, Lea, Jean Koo. 

A-10142998, Lea, George Koo. 

A-10142997, Lea, Edna Koo. 


(nee 


also 


also 


also 


1957 


A-6460703, Lederman, 
Szkalrska or Slabizner). 

A-8088517, Lee, Chao-Ling also known as 
Ywei-Tai Lee or Robine C. L. Lee. 

A-10141564, Lee Chin Fong Wu. 

A-10141594, Lee, Betty. 

A-10141595, Lee, Anna. 

A-8117358, Lee, King. 

A-8055456, Lee, Kung Hsing. 

0300-464495, Lee, Man Bun. 

A-6767565, Lee, Mary Foo (nee Mei-Li Foo). 

A-7288769, Lee, Michael Lo-Hsin. 

0300-454861, Lee, Peter K. also known as 
Ping Kang Li. 

A-—7418221, Lee, Robert Che-Kwong. 

A-7295512, Li, Agnes Sou Lan. 

A-7292447, Li, Kam. 

A-6847839, Li, Kun. 

A-7399278, Li, Wen-Hwa Tai. 

A-68842386, Lieberman, Martha. 

A-9236196, Lim, Man Aw. 

A-6986556, Lin, Chung-Wu. 

A-6958630, Lin, Paul Jen-Su. 

A-7133233, Ling, Mary Fong Tong or Sister 
Maurice Clet. 

A-10141591, Liu, Oilene Marguerite. 

A-10141590, Liu, Rena Marguerite. 

A-10141589, Lieu, Juanita Mae. 

A-7354772, Liu, Tung. 

A-6848101, Liu, Yu-Chen. 

A-6958644, Lo, Ching-tao. 

A-8954609, Lo, Rose Marie. 

A-8937451, Feng, Mary Louise. 

A-9837450, Feng, Mary Theresa. 

A-7197766, Lohmus, Alexander August. 

A-6451984, Lohmus, Nina Barejetski. 

A-10067215, Lou, Kou Chen. 

A-7530133, Lou, Marie King. 

A-10145041, Low, Ben Ah Lin also known 
as Low Bin or Bin Low. 

A-—7436595, Lowe, Hsiao Shan. 

A-7436591, Lowe, Molly Chang-Yee. 

A-8961639, Lu, Tung-Chen Li. 

A-7143254, Luh, Chien Hong. 

A-8082375, Lum, Yuen Kwong. 

A-6702160, Ma, Kwong-Kwong Tung. 

A-6275289, Ma, Ming Li. 

A-7418491, Majewski, Tadeusz. 

A-1567579, Malk, August. 

A-7865328, Mao-Dunn, Chung-Ming. 

A-9825099, Massalski, Roman Buguslaw. 

0300-387367, Miechowicz, Edward. 

0300-413524, Mihovicich, Antonio. 

1600-106924, Ming, Ling See or Ling Ming, 
or Peter Ling. 

PR-0901109, Mui, King Chau. 

PR-0901110, Mui, Fung Ching. 

A-6482265, Nunberg, Helen. 

A-7267314, Okon, Pawal also known as Paul 
Okon also known as John Paklepa. 

A-7125449, Omiliak, Joseph. 

A-7991778, Peras, Martino. 

A-7184155, Pick, Laszlo (Leslie). 

A-7197540, Pick, Ilona (Helen). 

A-7197542, Pick, Peter. 

A-7089146, Pietron, Jerzy. 

A-6967701, Ping-Teh, Sie. 

A-7286729, Sie, Mrs. Ping-Teh or Georgiana 
Djen-Dzi Wei. 

A-9825123, Polowczyk, Leonhard. 

A-8979851, Reches, Colman. 

A-7982723, Saar, Robert John. 

A-7280743, Schwartz, Zoltan. 

0300-466464, Shalom, Moise Eddy. 

0300-466463, Shalom, Muguette. 

A-7118756, Shao, Otis Hung-I. 

0300-459687, Shen, Hsi Ching. 

A-10141558, Shen, Kwang-Yun. 

A-7913446, Shen, Tsung Ying. 

A-7293120, Shen, Amy Tung-Chung Lin, 

A-5967455, Shimabukuro, Koshio. 

0300-423766, Shing, Chu Pao. 

A-3807174, Shong, Ng. 

A-6958656, Shum, Mary Chin-Hwai Chen. 

E-29826, Siaw, Joyce. 

A-—7450356, Siaw, Thomas. 

A-7841926, Siaw, Gideon, 

A-7841927, Siaw, Caleb. 

A-6606834, Sie, Hsien Choh, 

A-8695492, Sie, Kia Shen. 

A-6695388, Sie, Lucy Tang. 


Bronislawa (nee 
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A-7283129, Sih, Chang Ming also known as 
George Chang-Ming Sih. 

A-7074026, Siu, Barbara Clare, 

0300-293020, Siu, Victoria Mary. 

A-9825114, Skoczylas, Roman Franciszek. 

A-9825115, Sluzewski, Tadeusz Stanislaw. 

E-154059, Statkevicius, Mecislovas also 
known as Mikas Roma Stonkus. 

A-8103733, Stern, Erno. 

A-7383486, Sun, Chin Yun also known as 
Lucille C. Y. Sun. 

A-6026526, Sun, Ming Shan. 

A-6967749, Yu, Chuan Chang. 

A-10060431, Sun, Kungtu Chen. 

A-100221941, Talviste, Venda or Wenda 
Talviste. 

A-10170963, Tan, Wong Pi Chang. 

A-10170964, Tan, Julia. 

A-10170965, Tan, Michiol. 

A-1023279, Tang, Thomas Li-Chien. 

A-7282139, Tang, Walter Kwei-Yuan. 

A-8616172, Ting, Chiang. 

A-10145015, Ting, Fuying Wu. 

A-10145019, Ting, Sheryl or Sin Hwa. 

A-10145020, Ting, Mary or May Hwa. 

A-6405956, Tong, Kin Nee. 

0300-469678, Tong, Ngow. 

A-7860193, Trzakowski, Zbigniew. 

A-7860163, Trzaskowski, Izabella. 

A-8082028, Tsen, Chen Cha now known as 
Roy Chen. 

A-10067928, Tseou, Joseph Ko-Fa. 

A-8102918, Tsow, William Pei-Wei. 

A-10141600, Tsui, Daisy Teh Hsien. 

A-5993249, Tsutsui, Juan Teruo, 

A-7435704, Tuan, Kai Lin. 

A-10141540, Tung, Chi Ling. 

0300-410614, Tung, Tom Wing. 

A-1753870, Venta, Elman. 

A-9707427, Wah, Wong. 

A-9825026, Walczak, Jan. 

A-6963136, Wang, Chenf-Ping. 

A-7190604, Wang, Ming Yuen. 

A-6737214, Wang, Siao-Yun Tsai known as 
Betty Siao-Yun Tsai Wang. 

A-17070046, Wilk, Zygmunt Wladislaw. 

1300-135482, Wong, Chin Hsi. 

E-096448, Wong, Fong Quen. 

A-7399255, Wong, James Wen Hsu. 

E-057684, Wong, Ros Ng also known as 
Wong, Pang Ying. 

A-9511718-T, Wong, Sing Lee. 

A-6535223, Woo, Pang Tsu. 

A-7211015, Wu, Henry Hsin. 

A-7295492, Wu, Hui-Yung alias Fatima Wu. 

A-—7282141, Wu, Wei Djei. 

A-6847811, Yao, Joseph Zeu-tse. 

A-6851551, Yang, Chen-Sheng. 

A-7368978, Yang, Johann Yueh-Han. 

A-7368975, Yang, Schuman Chuo (nee 
Chuo). 

A-10141599, Yang, Lilian Li-Lin Cheng. 

A-6916652, Yen, Ti. 

0400-55846, Yuan, Gloria Lettice Liao. 

A-7202742, Yuan, Kun. 

0300-471517, Yuan, Lomay also known as 
Lorraine Lomay Yuan. 

A-6847933, Yue, Tah Yu (Thomas). 

A-7274429, Zia, Zung Teh. 

A-7274367, Zia, Yin Chin. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


1. On page 1, strike out all of lines 8, 9, 10, 
and 11. 

2. On page 7, strike out line 10. 

3. On page 8, strike out all of lines 20, 21, 
22, 23, and 24, 

4, On page 11, strike out line 3. 

5. On page 13, line 7, strike out the number 
“A-799491” and substitute in lieu thereof 
the number ‘“A—7999491.”’ 

6. On page 13, line 15, strike out the name 
“Maria” and substitute the name “Marie.” 

7. On page 16, line 9, after “A-8090704, 
Liang” insert a comma. 

8. On page 17, line 15, after the name 
“Shou-Lun,” strike out the name “Kek” and 
insert in lieu thereof the name “Keh.” 


9. On page 23, strike out all of lines 20 
and 21. 
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10. On page 24, line 23, strike out the num- 
ber “A-0077148” and substitute in lieu there- 
of the number “A-10077148.” 

11. On page 25, line 4, strike out the num- 
ber ‘0300—-468642,” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the number ‘0300-469642,’’. 

12. On page 31, line 22, strike out the name 
“Fek” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
name “Fok.” 

13. On page 38, line 8, strike out the name 
“Lucq” and substitute “Lucy.” 

14. On page 40, strike out all of lines 15 
and 16. 

15. On page 40, line 24, strike out the name 
“Eeh” and substitute “Leh.” 

16. On page 42, line 19, strike out the num- 
ber “A-7275547” and substitute in lieu there- 
of the number “A7-—274547.” 

17. On page 52, line 13, strike out the name 
“Elman” and substitute “Elmar.” 

18. On page 52, line 20, strike out the num- 
ber ‘A~-17070046,” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the number “A~7070046,”. 

19. On page 53, at the end of the concur- 
rent resolution, add the following names: 

A-7948499, Wang, Cheng Hu. 

A-6443012, Wang, Kuei-Fu Pan. 

A-8057489, Wang, Julia. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The concurrent 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


resolution was 


MacARTHUR MINING CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 174) providing for sending the bill 
H. R. 2648 and accompanying papers to 
the United States Court of Claims. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that House Resolu- 
be 174 be passed over without preju- 

ice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


BEULAH I. REICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1501) 
for the relief of Beulah I. Reich. 

Mr. LANE... Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


JACOB BARONIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1537) 
for the relief of Jacob Baronian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 765-770), are hereby 
waived in favor of Jacob Baronian, for com- 
pensation for disability allegedly caused by 
his employment as an employee of the Works 
Projects Administration, in October 1939, 
and his claim is authorized and directed to 
be considered and acted upon under the re- 
maining provisions of such act, as amended, 
if he files such claim with the Department 
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ef Labor (Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion) not later than 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this act. No benefits 
shall accrue by reason of the enactment of 
this act for any period prior to the date of 
its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MAJ. JOHN P. RUPPERT 


_ The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1562) 
for the relief of Maj. John P. Ruppert. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


LT. COL. EMERY A. COOK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2950) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. Emery A. Cook.. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IMi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES L. BOSTWICK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3322) 
for the relief of James L. Bostwick. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That James L. Bostwick, 
of Milton, Fla. is relieved of all liability to 
pay to the United States the sum of $378.83, 

representing reimbursement of gross com- 
pensation paid him for work at the United 
States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fia., 
by the United States Government for the 
employment period of October 31, 1955, until 
December 15, 1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike the period and in- 
sert: “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. THEODORE (NICOLE XANTHO) 
ROUSSEAU 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1359) 
for the relief of Mrs. ‘Theodore (Nicole 
Xantho) Rousseau. 

‘There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, sec- 
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tion 352 {a) of that act shall be held to be 
inapplicable to Mrs. Theodore (Nicole Xan- 
tho) Rousseau. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MITSUKO A. HACHITA 


The Clerk called the bill GH. R. 1400) 
for the relief of Mitsuko A. Hachita. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Miss 
Mitsuko A. Hachita shall be held to be classi- 
fiable as a returning resident under the pro- 


visions of section 101 (a) (27) (B) of that 
act. 


The. bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NICOLA MARCELLO 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 1757) 
for the relief of Nicola Marcello. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nicola Marcello shall be classifiable as a re- 
turning resident alien as defined in section 
101 (a) (27) (B) of that act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH LUCIE LEON (ALSO 
KNOWN AS LUCIE NOEL) 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 2256) 
for the relief of Elizabeth Lucie Leon 
(also known as Lucie Noel). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Elizabeth Lucie Leon (also known as Lucie 
Noel) shall be held and considered to have 
boen lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence on January 2, 1951, 
upon payment of the required visa fee, and 
shall be permitted to file a petition for nat- 
uralization notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 316 of that act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 1, line 9, after “section 316” in- 


sert the following: “(a) (1) amd (2) and sec- 
tion 316 (b).” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the tabie. 


was 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
<H. J. Res. 247) for the relief of certain 
aliens. . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, James 
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Wanleung Mann, Mrs. Diana Biren Tung 
Mann, Edward Martin Rasmussen, Nashat 
Saadi Zabalaoui, Sui Shuen Tang, Una Wong 
Tang, James Tang, Lily Tang, Pnina Shiapak, 
Kwen Fang Sun, Chin Cho Chu Sun, E-Chen 
Sun, Pietro Di Filippo, Sister Bianca Capasso, 
Sister Caterine Giudice, Sister Giuseppa Ca- 
pone; Pearl (Pik Chun) Ma, Ying Lun Ma, 
Sok Nam Ko, and Zsuzsanna (Suzanne) 
Szekely shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
vided for in this section of this act, if such 
alien was classifiable as a quota immigrant 
at the time of the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to reduce by one the 
quota for the quota area to which the alien 
is chargeable for the first year that such 
quota is available: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 218 of the said act in the 
case of Mrs. Diana Biren ‘Tung Mann, and 
that she comply with such conditions and 
controls which the Attorney General, after 
consultation with the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may deem necessary to impose: Provided 
further, That suitable and proper bonds or 
undertakings, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act in the cases of Pnina 
Shlapak and Zsuzsanna (Suzanne) Szekely. 

Sec.2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Roger Eugene Cail- 
laud, Mrs. Mary Javier (formerly Maria Alva- 
rado Salas), Mrs. Margaret Geordt, Kerttu 
Poutiainen Mayblom, Irma Kochendorfer 
Robinson, Stephania Hnatiw, Maria Hnatiw, 
Pasqualina D’Antonio, and Michele D’Antonio 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act in 
the case of Maria Hnatiw. 

Src. 3. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the cases of John William Forbes Petch and 
Mrs. Tsuma Ueda. From and after the date 
of the enactment of this act, the said John 
William Forbes Petch and Mrs. Tsuma Ueda 
shall not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued. 

SEC. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Paolina Toscano 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of August 18, 1925, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That 
completes the bills on the Private 
Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. At- 


BERT). Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 


1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. : 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names; 
[Roll No. 12] 


Allen, Calif. Gary Osmers 
Anfuso Griffiths Pelly 

Barden Halleck Pilcher 

Bass, N. H. Hays, Ohio Powell 

Bolton Healey Preston 
Bowler Jackson Rabaut 
Breeding Kee Reece, Tenn. 
Brown, Ohio Kelly, N. Y. St. George 
Burdick Kluczynski Sieminski 
Collier Knox Staggers 
Curtis, Mo. Lesinski Taylor 

Denton McFall Thompson, La. 
Devereux McMillan Thomson, Wyo. 
Dies Macdonald Wilson, Ind. 
Diggs Mailliard Yates 
Eberharter Morano 

Friedel Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4249) mak- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANNON, KIRWAN, 
WHITTEN, LANHAM, TABER, JENSEN, and H. 
CARL ANDERSEN. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO MAKE INVESTI- 
GATIONS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 157 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1957, the Committee on Agriculture, acting 
as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized 
to make studies and investigations into the 
following matters: 

(1) The restoration and development of 
foreign markets for American agricultural 
products and of international trade in agri- 
cultural products, and the disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses pursuant to Public Law 
480, 83d Congress, and Public Law 138, 84th 
Congress. 

(2) All matters relating to the establish- 
ment and development of an effective For- 
eign Agricultural Service pursuant to title 
VI of the Agricultural Act of 1954; 

(3) All matters relating to the develop- 
ment, use, and administration of the na- 
tional forests, including but not limited to 
development of a sound program for general 
public use of the national forests consistent 
with watershed protection and sustained 
yield timber management, and study of the 
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forest fire prevention and control policies and 
activities of the Forest Service and -their 
relation to coordinated activities of other 
Federal, State, and private agencies; 

(4) Price spreads between producers and 
consumers; 

(5) The formulation and development of 
improved price support and regulatory pro- 
grams for agricultural commodities; matters 
relating to the inspection and grading of 
such commodities; and the effect of trading 
in futures contracts for such commodities; 

(6) The administration and operation of 
agricultural programs through State and 
county agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation committees and the administrative 
policies and procedures relating to the selec- 
tion, election, and operation of such com- 
mittees; 

(7) The development of upstream water- 
shed projects authorized by Public Law 156, 
83d Congress, and the administration and 
development of watershed programs pursu- 
ant to Public Law 566, 83d Congress, as 
amended by Public Law 1018, 84th Congress; 

(8) All agricultural aspects of matters re- 
lating to drought conditions, 

For the purposes of such investigations 
and studies, the committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized to sit and act 
during the present Congress at such times 
and places within or outside the United 
States, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to make such inspections or in- 
vestigations, to use such governmental facili- 
ties without reimbursement therefor, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses, and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memorandums, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary: Provided, That 
hearings and investigations outside the 
United States shall be conducted only by 
subcommittees of not to exceed five members 
and shall be limited to matters enumerated 
in items (1) and (2) above. Subpenas may 
be issued over the signature of the chairman 
of the committee, or any member of the com- 
mittee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. The chairman of the committee 
or any member thereof may administer oaths 
or affirmations to witnesses. 

The committee may report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) at any time during the 
present Congress the results of its investiga- 
tion and study, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 1, change the figure “3” to “4.” 

Page 3, line 6, strike the words “or outside” 
and “is in.” 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “session.” 

Page 3, line 8, strike out “to use such gov- 
ernmental facilities without reimbursement 
therefor.” 

Page 3, line 13, change the colon to a 
period, and strike out: “Provided, That hear- 
ings and investigations outside the United 
States shall be conducted only by subcom- 
mittees of not to exceed five members and 
shall be limited to matters enumerated in 
items (1) and (2) above.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the usual resolution to permit the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to hold investiga- 
tions of various matters that come under 
the jurisdiction of the committee, in- 
cluding foreign trade, price spreads be- 
tween producers and consumers and 
other agricultural matters. 
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I know of no opposition to this reso- 
lution, Mr. Speaker. 

At this time I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my support to House Resolution 
157 submitted by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. I particularly want to 
call attention to item No. 4 of this meas- 
ure, authorizing the House Committee 
on Agriculture to make studies and in- 
vestigate the price spreads between pro- 
ducers and consumers. On the opening 
day of this Congressional session, I intro- 
duced a bill, House Joint Resolution 64, 
for this purpose. 

It seems to me that two specific reports 
of the past month point up the need for 
such an investigation. I refer in the 
first instance to a report by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on February 22, indi- 
cating that the cost of living had risen 
to a new record high for the fifth con- 
secutive month. 

The Washington Post in carrying an 
account of this report quoted a predic- 
tion by the Bureau Commissioner that 
living costs would continue their upward 
spiral. This same report noted increased 
food prices, including substantial in- 
creases in pork and chicken prices. 

Mr. Speaker, in South Dakota, my 
home State, hogs are selling as low as 65 
percent of parity. Poultry is selling at 
7 and 8 cents a pound, while eggs are 
bringing the farmer from 16 to 23 cents a 
dozen. 

I wish to point out that while living 
costs were rising two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent during the last reported month, 
farm prices, according to Department of 
Agriculture reports, dropped 2 percent. 
It seems that every time farm prices go 
down a point, the price of everything 
else goes up another point. 

We have heard a great deal in recent 
years about price stability. But I wish 
to say that the farmers have been made 
the goat of what overall price stability 
we have experienced since 1951. 

One of the outstanding economists of 
this country, Dr. John Kenneth Gal- 
braith of Harvard University in an ar- 
ticle in the February 1957 issue of the 
Atlantic magazine said, “Prices were 
stable only because, from 1951 on, farm 
prices were going down.” 

He went on in his article to say that 
until last spring the 25 percent drop in 
farm prices was sufficient to conceal the 
upward movement of prices on other 
products. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the farmers 
of this Nation have been squeezed long 
enough. 

We have both the right and the duty 
to find out why the cost of living goes 
up while farm prices come down. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include a Washington Post news article 
of February 22 and the article by Pro- 
fessor Galbraith in the February 1957 
Atlantic magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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The matters referred to are as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 22, 1957] 


Livinc Cost Scores FIFTH. CONSECUTIVE 
RECORD HIGH—RISE IN FEDERAL INDEX WILL 
GIVE AUTOMATIC RAISES TO 1.4 MILLION 


(By Maureen Gothlin) 


The cost of living rose to a record high 
again last month, the Government reported 
today. It was the fifth consecutive month 
it has set a record. 

The increase brought automatic cost-of- 
‘living pay boosts for 1.4 million workers in 
the automobile, farm equipment, and air- 
craft industries. 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics said its Consumer Price Index rose 
two-tenths of 1 percent between December 
and January to 118.2 percent of average 
1947-49 prices. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Commissioner 
Ewan Clague said he expects living costs to 
continue “to creep up like this” again in 
February. 


PORK, POULTRY BLAMED 


Retail food prices in the District area 
advanced one-half of 1 percent from Decem- 
ber to January, largely because of higher 
‘prices for pork and poultry. 

Fresh vegetable prices went up 3.5 per- 
cent, chiefly because of a 12.4 percent rise in 
potato prices, while a seasonal decline of 
9.4 percent was reported for lettuce. 

Pork prices advanced 5.1 percent and fry- 
ing chickens 3.7 percent. 

The price of eggs, however, dropped 5.6 
percent, from an average of 63 cents to 59 
cents a dozen. Butter prices dropped 1 
percent. Bread prices were up 1.7 percent 
to an average of about 18 cents for a pound 
loaf. : 

The Bureau also reported that the average 
take-home pay of factory workers in Jan- 
uary and their paycheck buying power. were 
at record levels for the month. But they 
were below the peak reached in December. 

It said the decline was due largely to a 
drop in the number of hours worked and 
an increase of one-fourth of 1 percent in 
the social-security tax. 

The average factory worker with three 
dependents earned $74.99 a week after taxes 
last month—about $1.50 below his Decem- 
ber earnings. His buying power stood at 
122.8 percent of the 1947-48 average, com- 
pared to 125.5 percent in December. 


MANY TO GET PAY BOOST 


As a result of the rise in living costs, 1.1 
million automobile, farm equipment, and 
aircraft factory workers will get a penny an 
hour pay boost on March 1. 

The Bureau said pay increases also will 
go to 300,000 workers in electrical and other 
industries whose wage contracts contain 
cost-of-living escalator clauses. These in- 
clude 120,000 Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
employees who will get a penny an hour 
increase next month. 

The price index showed prices for food 
and clothing declined slightly last month. 
However, the reductions were more than 
offset by price increases for all other major 
groups of goods and services. 

Price rises were reported for fuel oil, coal, 
gas, telephone service, laundry and dry 
cleaning, hospital and medical services, used 
cars, automobile insurance, gasoline, new 
models of some appliances and, in the West, 
railroad fares. 

New-car prices at the dealers’ level were 
lower but the decline was only half that 
registered in January a year ago. 

Rents averaged about the same as in De- 
cember. y 

Household fuel-oil prices rose 4.3 percent 


and coal and gas prices a fraction of 1 per- 
cent. 
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[From the Atlantic Monthly] 
ARE Livinc Costs OUT or CONTROL? 
(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 

I 


After surveying the results of the election 
in the Farm Belt last fall, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson concluded that 
his policies had been endorsed, admittedly 
with some reservations, by the farmers. He 
could have been wrong. An adverse farm 
vote almost certainly cost the GOP the con- 
trol of the Congress. And there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that farmers like Ike for 
himself alone and not necessarily for his 
Secretary of Agriculture. But there is no 
doubt at all that if farm prices had been 
better and Mr. Benson more beloved, the 
administration would have had to do some 
fairly. serious explaining on another front. 
For people would have been asking very 
urgently what had happened to the cost of 
living. 

In recent months, the consumer price 
index has reached the highest level in his- 
tory—higher than during the Korean war 
and very much higher than when the con- 
trols came off after World War II. This 
high level has been the result of an upward 
movement which began in April of 1956 and 
which followed 4 years of seeming stability 
in the index. But this stability was really 
yet another example of how we can be misled 
by averages. Prices were stable only be- 
cause, from 1951 on, farm prices were going 
down. Until last spring the 25-percent fall 
in these prices was sufficient to conceal the 
upward movement in nearly everything else, 
including the costs of handling, packaging, 
and processing farm products. themselves. 
Foods comprise about 30 percent by weight 
of the index of consumer prices. If the 
underlying farm products, instead of falling, 
had risen as much as other things, the 
index would have climbed persistently. We 
should have had a nearly unprecedented 
peacetime inflation. 

Early last year farm prices did level off. 
Soon thereafter the index began to rise. 
The lesson is clear. Farm prices are unlikely 
to fall in the future as they have in recent 
years; price supports will intervene. Hence- 
forth there will be nothing to offset the 
increasing prices of other things. Those who 
have been feeling the pinch should brace 
themselves. Most likely the worst is yet to 
come. 

This—and let me stress the point—is not 
a prediction but only a reasonable pros- 
pect. What is certain is that we are in a 
very poor position to check any price in- 
creases that may occur. We shall, of course, 
have a massive oral attack on inflation if it 
continues. There will be promises of action 
and even promises of drastic action. There 
will be reassuring and, on occasion, dramatic 
stories about what the authorities are con- 
templating. All this will be in very general 
terms, for if the threat persists we shall dis- 
cover that the present difficulty in dealing 
with inflation is a nearly total absence of 
tools. All the devices for combating infla- 
tion—at least all that work—are now under 
some sort of ideological ban. This isn’t 
very cheerful, but the prospect doesn’t im- 
prove on closer examination. 

Prices have been rising in these last years 
because spending for goods has been pressing 
on the capacity, including available man- 
-power, to supply them. This is the classic 
setting for inflation. The spending can 
come from three (and, apart from compar- 
atively unimportant foreign demand, only 
three) sources: Private consumers, private 
business, and the Government. The active 
factor in the present inflation is business 
spending. We are now having a great boom 
in business investment. At the end of last 
year, including housing and inventories, 
these outlays were running at a gross rate 
of about $64. billion a year. They have 
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doubled in dollar volume since 1949; they 
are now seven times as great as in 1939. 

This investment spending is being aug- 
mented by consumer spending from borrowed 
funds. Consumer credit outstanding has 
also more than doubled since 1949. Early 
last year it looked as though the rate of in- 
crease (after a phenomenal advance in 1955) 
was beginning to slow down. But figures 
for later months seemed to suggest another 
large increase. 

The consequences of high-business invest- 
ment are high employment and high personal 
incomes. However, consumer spending from 
these high incomes—that is to say, spending 
from other than borrowed funds—is not out 
of line. On the contrary, total personal 
savings increased last year (by about $3 bil- 
lion), as did the proportion of income saved, 
and this was on top of a large increase in 
1955. 

The Federal budget is now showing a 
modest cash surplus. So do the consoli- 
dated accounts of Federal, State, and local 
governments. These surpluses indicate that 
public bodies, always under suspicion for 
promoting inflation, are now taking more 
purchasing power from their taxpayers than 
they return in income to their employees, 
pensioners, and suppliers. However, as we 
shall see presently, these balanced budgets 
are a limited source of comfort. 

Strong demand in relation to the current 
capacity of the economy furnishes the in- 
variable setting for inflation. On occasion 
some economists have yielded to the temp- 
tation to regard it as the complete explana- 
tion. As a result they have succeeded to 
a surprising degree in not thinking about an 
even more intractable and unpleasant cause 
of price increases. This is the wage-price 
spiral—or perhaps more accurately, the wage- 
profit-price spiral. Though exceedingly in- 
convenient, this spiral is one of the facts 
of modern economic life. : 

The wage-price spiral affects only a part 
of the economy—roughly speaking, that part 
where strong corporations bargain with 
strong unions. Here, when demand is high, 
companies have no difficulty in passing the 
higher costs of wage settlements along to 
the public. The companies do not need to 
wait for prices to rise; they can usually raise 
them. Under these circumstances, while a 
little ritualistic bickering is still required, 
there is no real conflict of interest between 
company and union. It is the public that 
pays. The price increase that follows a wage 
increase is often the occasion for getting 
something more for the company. The pub- 
lic will always attribute the whole of the 
price increase at such a time to the presumed 
rapacity of the unions. High company earn- 
ings then become an invitation to further 
wage demands. Prices, wages, and profits 
all shove each other up. 

Where there are no unions or where the 
unions are weak, and where businessmen are 
small and have no assurance that their prices 
will rise (or can be raised) to cover higher 
wage costs, the spiral does not operate. The 
inflation of recent years has been marked in 
those parts of the economy that are subject 
to the spiral. Thus in the steel industry, 
where the spiral works relentlessly and where 
wage advances are invariably the occasion for 
even larger price increases, the prices of 
most products are now between 70 and 80 
percent above their 1947-49 average. At 
present rates prices of steel products are 
doubling themselves approximately every 10 
years. To take a random selection of other 
relatively well-organized industries where 
prices are also subject to considerable con- 
trol, machine tools are up about 60 percent 
since 1947-49; aluminum ingot is up 70 
percent. Building materials are also up 
60 percent; tractor tires are up 61 percent; 
mining machinery on the average is up about 
75 percent; internal-combustion engines are 
up 42 percent; and farm machinery is up 31 
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percent. Building materials are also up 
about one-third. 

Where the spiral does not operate, the be- 
vhavior of prices has been very different. In 
the cotton textile industry—an industry of 
weak unions and fairly numerous manufac- 
turers—prices are now on the average be- 
tween 8 and 9 percent below the 1947-49 
level. In the apparel industry, where unions 
are strong but the manufacturers are not, 
prices are now about the. same as in the 
late forties. Prices of farm products, where 
there are no unions and where all producers 
are relatively small, are about 10 percent 
below the level of the late forties. 

The wage, profit, and price spiral does not 
explain everything—in economics nothing 
ever does. The investment boom has in- 
creased the demand for capital goods. The 
pressure of demand has made it easier to 
raise the prices of metals, machinery, and 
materials. Consumer goods have gone up 
less rapidly, in part because demand has 
increased less rapidly and the danger of cus- 
tomer price resistance has been greater. In 
numerous industries productivity has gone 
up more rapidly than wages; to the extent 
that prices are higher in these industries, 
producers have simply been taking advantage 
of a strong market. Nonetheless, the shove 
of wages on prices and the pull of prices and 
profits on wages are an inescapable part of 
the inflationary process. 

Directly or indirectly, any remedy for in- 
flation must break this spiral. It is now 
time to look at these remedies. 
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. There are three broad strategies for deal- 
ing with inflation, each with a distinct place 
in the ideological spectrum. On the right 
and by far the most respectable is monetary 
policy; this is the higher interest rate and 
the more reluctant lending that we now 
celebrate as the credit squeeze. In the cen- 
ter with large elements of respectability and 
some elements of disreputability is fiscal pol- 
icy. This is the use of the taxing power 
to curb spending and mop up excessive de- 
mand. Far to the left are direct controls 
on wage and price increases. ‘These in peace- 
time are not regarded as respectable. Any- 
one who recommends them does so at con- 
siderable risk to his reputation. 

Direct controls obviously are not in the 
cards. One of the first acts of the Eisen- 
hower administration in early 1953 was to 
dismantle the price and wage controls which 
remained from the Korean war. This ever 
since has been regarded as an action of 
supreme wisdom and virtue, symbolic of en- 
lightened Republicanism. No one has really 
disagreed. Not even American radicals these 
days want it supposed that they harbor 
secret designs to impose price or wage or 
rent controls. 

However, while direct controls are ab- 
horred, their efficacy, to a marked degree, is 
conceded. If the danger of inflation were 
serious enough—in the event, for example, 
of an old-fashioned mobilization—it is gen- 
erally agreed that we should have to have 
them, partly because nothing else comes to 
grips with the spiral. But in peacetime the 
right to shove up wages and then increase 
prices and profits and then raise wages and 
then start all over again is still one of our 
liberties. We can reasonably assume it will 
so remain. 

This leaves us with fiscal and monetary 
policy. An active fiscal policy faces almost 
equally formidable barriers. The Govern- 
ment must raise taxes and cut public spend- 
ing to the point where the total of all spend- 
ing, public and private, no longer presses on 
the capacity of the economy. This policy 
must be pursued when times are good, in- 
comes are high, sales are large, and when, 
for these reasons, tax revenues are already 
high. 

At the present time this policy would re- 
quire a general tax increase when the budget 
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is already comfortably’ balanced. Total 
spending can be excessive even when the 
budget is balanced; hence the action is 
wholly logical. But what seems logical to 
some people seems like determined maso- 
chism to other people, and these include the 
uniquely strategic George M. Humphrey, the 
past and (as this is written) the presump- 
tive Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Hum- 
phrey has proudly avowed the old-fashioned 
view that the single and sufficient goal of 
fiscal policy is to balance the budget. Since 
the private spending that brings inflation 
also brings the revenues that balance the 
budget, Mr. Humphrey’s position leads not to 
tax increases but, on the contrary, to tax 
cuts in times like the present. 

In economic affairs necessity is the great 
evangelist for radical ideas. Conservatives 
in power must constantly do the things they 
once excoriated as harebrained. If the pres- 
ent inflation persists, the administration may 
well try to use taxes to cut private spending. 
A Tory government in Britain has come, 
though reluctantly, to this policy. And 
without doubt spending can be cut in this 
way. But there is another question: Whether 
the policy will work without being impos- 
sibly drastic. 

Fiscal policy works by squeezing total con- 
sumer demand. When this has proceeded 
to the point where demand no longer presses 
on capacity, prices no longer rise. Or they 
are not supposed to. 

But where the wage-price spiral is involved 
things may be less simple. Then costs shove 
prices up. To halt the spiral the demand 
for, say, steel would presumably have to be 
reduced to such a degree that the United 
States Steel Corp. would fear that it could 
not pass a price increase along to its cus- 
tomers. This being so, the United States 
Steel Workers Union would know that wage 
demands that went beyond the gains in 
productivity portended a serious battle. - Per- 
haps it might be additionally necessary that 
the union’s hand be weakened by some un- 
employment. Plainly the policy, to be effec- 
tive, must be severe. Meanwhile we may well 
wonder what will be happening to farm 
prices, and to employment and to prices in 
other vulnerable industries. For we must 
remember that the demand squeeze which is 
stabilizing steel prices will also be common 
to the whole economy. 

Fiscal policy has been ardently discussed 
by economists for 20 years. There is a priest- 
hood which is presumed to be deeply ac- 
complished in its rites. But it is a curious 
fact that it has not yet been put to a trst 
in any serious inflation crisis. In both World 
War II and the Korean war, direct controls 
were called into use—the action in both 
instances was regarded as irregular, unscien- 
tific, slightly un-American, but also indis- 
pensable. And it was the direct controls in 
each case which halted the spiral. So our 
knowledge of inflation control by fiscal 
measures is largely speculative. Since the 
instrument is one with which experience is 
so limited, since it would require a dis- 
avowal of present policy, since the political 
resistance would be formidable, and since to 
be effective it might: have to be exceedingly 
harsh in its effect on prices and employment 
in some parts of the economy, we should 
obviously be somewhat skeptical of its pres- 
ent practicability. In fiscal controls we have 
a gun, but we do not know how heavy a 
charge it requires or whether it kills first the 
enemy or the man who fires it. 
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In our folklore, to possess a full compre- 
hension of monetary policy is to be thought 
privy to a kind of fiduciary black magic. 
The facts, perhaps unfortunately, are less 
romantic. The effect of monetary controls 
is relatively forthright. By raising interest 
rates and reducing (or increasing less rap- 
idly) the funds available for lending by the 
banks, the Federal Reserve discourages bor- 
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rowing and investment. Investment means 
spending for capital goods and inventories; 
less spending for these means less demand 
and hence less pressure on prices. While, 
broadly speaking, fiscal policy cuts consumer 
spending, monetary policy cuts business 
spending. However, in principle, monetary 
policy should also reduce consumer spending 
somewhat by reducing consumer borrowing. 

Conservatives applaud a strong monetary 
policy; it has an unparalleled aspect of san- 
ity and soundness. Liberals once objected 
but of late they too have acquiesced. They 
are liberal, but they don’t want to seem 
irresponsible. The policy is now being pur- 
sued with vigor. Interest rates are higher 
than they have been in 20 years. Anyone 
who has talked with farmers or smaller 
businessmen has heard firsthand about the 
credit squeeze. The policy is meant to 
squeeze people to make them reduce their 
borrowing and spending. Accordingly, 
things seem to be working as they should. 
Yet in any tolerably detached view mone- 
tary policy, at least in its present form, is 
emerging as the most dubious of all the 
weapons for attacking inflation. 

There are first of all its.side effects. Mon- 
etary policy attacks inflation by attacking 
the volume of investment. When it is effec- 
tive it cuts down the rate of economic 
growth. It would be more in accord with our 
cherished Puritan tradition to cut excessive 
spending by cutting back consumption. But 
such austerity has little appeal. Congress 
has even denied the Federal Reserve the 
right to regulate consumer-credit terms and 
downpayments, which is a way of bringing 
monetary policy specifically to bear on con- 
sumer spending. Thus the professional busi- 
ness statesman who Calls for all-out support 
of the tight-money policy is calling, in ef- 
fect, for a slower rate of investment and of 
economic expansion, a less dynamic economy, 
perish the. thought, than if the curbs were 
placed on consumption. Not infrequently 
he is contradicting the speech he made just 
last night about the need to outproduce the 
Russians. Still, we should keep this issue in 
perspective. Maybe we are overinvesting. 
Maybe, too, we exaggerate the importance of 
growth, or perhaps the emphasis it receives 
is more liturgical than real. Our need for 
more. automobile capacity is probably not 
urgent. Additional hotels in Miami Beach 
probably do not add greatly to our national 
strength, however agreeable they may be. 
Moreover, we can afford to view the reduc- 
tion in growth with equanimity for another 
reason. The policy isn’t working. 

The second side effect of monetary policy 
is on the competitive balance between large 
and small business. It would be hard to find 
a policy better designed to encourage the 
large and the strong at the expense of the 
small and the weak. When banks must limit 
credit, they are impelled to protect their 
oldest, strongest, and most reliable custom- 
ers. These, in general, will be the larger 
firms. (For one thing, the large firm has 
the strength and reputation to take itself to 
another bank if it doesn’t already have mul- 
tiple banking connections.) As a result, the 
burden of the cut falls on newer, weaker, less 
reliable, and smaller borrowers. There will 
be many exceptions to this tendency, but the 
tendency is inescapable. In recent months 
commercial bankers have been sensitive 
about the suggestion that the smaller and 
weaker borrowers have been losing out. 
Some have come perilously close to claiming 
that their least valued clients get their first 
consideration. This is hardly plausible. 
There are wonderful times, but banks are 
still not charitable enterprises. Nor, hap- 
pily, have bankers yet become completely 
unbusinesslike. 

But the larger and stronger firm has other 
advantages quite apart from its warmer 
reception at the bank. Its resources may 
make it more or less independent of loans 
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not only for operations but also for expan- 
sion. And the market power of the large 
firm allows it to pass higher interest costs 
along to its customers in higher prices. This 
the farmer and smaller businessman cannot 
do. 

The effects of monetary policy to date 
have accorded with these expectations. 
Smaller businessmen and farmers, having 
failed to experience the privileged treatment 
they are supposed to receive at the banks, 
have been complaining bitterly. The big 
corporations are evincing no similar distress. 
The failure rate of small-business firms is 
now higher than for years. . Earnings of 
small firms are at best unexceptional. At 
the. other extreme, earnings of very large 
firms are near record levels, and their share 
of all corporate assets has been increasing. 
Curiously enough, despite the squeeze, bank 
loans outstanding have also been rising 
steadily. There is at least a possibility that 
those who have lost their lines of credit in 
the squeeze have merely given way to larger 
and stronger borrowers. 

While in principle everyone is in favor 
of the small-business man, it has long been 
clear that this affection is largely verbal. 
We grieve terribly over his fate, but not to 
the point of doing anything about it. And 
it is true that big business is here to stay and 
doubtless will get bigger. Nonetheless, we 
should recognize that monetary policy, as it 
is now being practiced, is a magnificent in- 
strument for promoting centralization. A 
move at the present time to repeal the anti- 
trust laws would, without doubt, excite con- 
siderable opposition.. But it might con- 
tribute less markedly to industrial concen- 
tration than a long continuation of monetary 
restraints in their present form. These deny 
to the smaller and weaker firm the funds on 
which growth or even survival may depend. 
The large and the strong tend to get them. 
The consequences must be clear. 

A final difficulty with our present mone- 
tary policy is that it probably doesn’t stop 
inflation. The evidence of the day can 
hardly be overlooked. The policy of tight 
money has been applied with increasing 
severity for many months. And the inflation 
has marched right along with the policy. 
Prices are still rising; the pace as this is 
written is accelerating. The usual test of a 
policy is whether it works. 

. When we look a little more deeply we are 
likely to be puzzled most by why we are 
expected to suppose that the policy will 
work. As noted, the earnings of the larger 
corporations are very nearly the highest on 
record. Why should they be deterred from 
investing by what, comparatively speaking, 
are minor increases in interest costs? The 
prospective returns far exceed the increased 
costs. 

And the investment boom has continued. 
With one qualification, as this is written, 
there is no sign of the tapering off which 
would signify that the policy was succeeding. 
The exception was the leveling off last year 
in residential housing. This is partly be- 
cause buyers were discouraged by the stiffer 
terms. But partly it was because housing is 
preeminently a field of the small-business 
man. As a result the credit squeeze was 
effective for builders. General business in- 
vestment, where the influence of the large 
firms is dominant, showed one of the largest 
increases ever. At the moment the hope 
for 1957 is only that the rate of increase 
will be smaller. 

Monetary policy is dubious for another 
reason. It makes no contact with the wage- 
price spiral. No one supposes that the steel 
industry was much deterred last summer in 
reaching a wage settlement and raising its 
prices because money was tight. Nor can 
anyone doubt that the higher wages and 
prices (prices that become costs to steel 
users) were inflationary. The spiral could 
be checked if investment spending were so 
severely curtailed that the total demand for 
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steel became soft. Then the steel firms 
would be cautious about wage settlements 
that involved price advances. And the 
union would be cautious about demands that 
meant a long battle or which might, if 
granted, mean unemployment. But to say 
what would be needed is to make clear by 
what a vast margin the present policy fails 
to make contact with the problem. The 
present policy, even though ineffective, is 
sufficient to bring cries of anguish from 
weaker borrowers. Plainly a policy so astrin- 
gent as to reduce investment by the big firms 
would mean euthanasia for the smaller busi- 
nessmen and the farmers. This, one sup- 
poses, might eventually become socially and 
politically unacceptable not only in princi- 
ple but in practice. 

As noted, the central fact in the present 
inflation is the big boom in business invest- 
ment and therewith in business spending. 
This investment could begin to taper off for 
reasons that have nothing to do with the 
control of inflation. And it might suffer a 
traumatic reduction which would promptly 
set us worrying, not about the wage-price 
spiral, but about depression and unemploy- 
ment. There are elements of imbalance in 
the present prosperity—the heavy consumer 
borrowing, high profits, low farm income, 
the investment boom itself—which are not 
reassuring. (We should also be terrified by 
the number of people who are looking at our 
present prosperity and solemnly proclaiming 
it to be sound.) But nothing is so unre- 
warding as economic prediction. There is 
an opposite chance that demand will con- 
tinue strong and wages, profits, and prices 
will continue to push and to pull each 
other up. 

If so, we will continue to have inflation, 
and in face of that our situation could 
scarcely be worse. Monetary policy in its 
present form, the one measure we are pres- 
ently prepared to use, is almost certainly 
ineffective unless applied with intolerable 
severity. So applied, the social conse- 
quences—at least as seen by the farmer and 
smaller businessman—would be most disen- 
chanting. 

Inflation—progressive, unremitting, and 
unending inflation—is not a pleasant pros- 
pect. It undermines all the arrangements 
that civilized man makes and maintains 
with the greatest difficulty. Schools, hos- 
pitals, churches, public services, law and 
order, care of the sick and the aged, all suffer. 
By contrast, speculators, promoters, all who 
are knowledgeable about making money, do 
well. As things now stand, their future 
looks bright. 

Inflation can be controlled. It will re- 
quire, however, a willingness to do the things 
that work. The problem is one of eco- 
nomics, not theology. And all the effective 
remedies hurt. That is because they deny 
to someone an increase in prices or profits 
or wages which he otherwise would have 
had. To illustrate: A convention, somehow 
reinforced by law, which proscribed any gen- 
eral price increase for at least 6 months 
following the negotiation of a new collec- 
tive-bargaining contract would do wonders 
to stop soft wage settlements that are auto- 
matically passed along to the consumers. 
It would require that wage increases be 
paid out of profits or productivity in- 
creases—which is where they should come 
from. Yet one can imagine the cries of 
outrage were this seriously proposed. 

Such a measure wouid have to be rein- 
forced by fiscal and monetary controls 
equipped, where necessary, with new teeth. 
The difficulties in bringing taxation to bear 
on consumption have already been told. If 
we are to continue to use monetary policy, 
ceilings will have to be placed on the credit 
lines of larger borrowers. This action would 
prevent them from using the credit denied 
to weaker borrowers and it would make them 
share equitably in any reduction. Large 
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enterprises will certainly object bitterly to 
such limitations. (The smaller and weaker 
firms that now get no credit at all are ex- 
pected to view their privation with more 
nobility of character.) And numerous 
small-business men would themselves stage 
a bitter-end fight against consumer credit 
controls. These are a necessary adjunct to 
other weapons for attacking inflation. A 
change in farm policy from the system of 
pegging farm prices to one of allowing them 
to find their own level, with the farmer’s 
income protected by direct payments, would 
be immensely useful. This, too, would be 
opposed. 

So it goes. Inflation control is the ulti- 
mate test of the power of the general interest 
against the special interest. For the mo- 
ment, at least, the position of the special 
interest could scarcely be stronger. It has 
managed to ban all the weapons by which 
inflation might successfully be attacked. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, early last 
week a flash flood brought extensive 
damage to an area of the Second District 
of Oregon. Damage wrought by this 
sudden disaster included inundated farm 
land, destruction of crops, loss of cattle, 
as well as extensive damage to the cities 
of Vale, Baker, and Ontario. Soon after 
the flood occurred, the Governor of Ore- 
gon, Robert Holmes, requested that the 
flood region be declared a disaster area 
and that emergency funds be allocated 
for relief. Such action was taken and it 
is my understanding that a sum of $300,- 
000 has been earmarked for relief pur- 
poses. I am hopeful that the expendi- 
ture of this money, in addition to the fine | 
work which has already been done in the 
area by the Red Cross and the Oregon 
National Guard, will help to aid the local 
residents of the flood area in seers 
repairing the extensive damage. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to point 
out one other result of this flood. As you 
know, the Federal Power Commission 
granted to the Idaho Power Co. a license 
to construct three small dams at various 
points on the Snake River. They did 
so despite the fact that small dams of 
this sort would be inadequate and would 
not develop the Snake River to full ca- 
pacity: I might also add at this point 
that apparently the Interior Department 
is slowly reaching the same conclusion, 
for Secretary Seaton recently asked the 
FPC to study the proposed private power 
dam at Pleasant Valley in order to de- 
termine whether the proposed project 
would be adequate. 

Despite firm opposition of the great 
majority of residents. in the. Pacific 
Northwest, despite the opposition of the 
grassroots organizations in the area, 
despite the fact that necessary con- 
struction permits have not been obtained 
from the State of Oregon, Idaho Power 
Co. 15 months ago began construction 
of the Brownlee Dam. Cofferdams were 
constructed as well as a diversion tun- 
nel and other facilities. The power com- 
pany engineers alleged that the Brown- 
lee installations would be fully pro- 
tected from floods 4 or 5 months after 
the start of construction. They added 
that the cofferdam facilities would be 
able to withstand a flow of 78,000 cubic 
second-feet. Yet the February 25 
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flood occurred 15 months after the start 
of construction and had an estimated 
flow of 60,000 cubic second-feet at its 
peak. Despite these facts, the coffer- 
dams were flooded and a large portion 
of the construction work was washed out. 
We still do not know, of course, the to- 
tal amount of damage nor do we know 
the delay which may be involved because 
of this washout. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented this 
brief summary of events at the Brown- 
lee project for a specific reason. The 
floods which washed out Brownlee oc- 
curred on February 25. Newspapers 
of that same date carried extensive ac- 
counts of the flood damage. Yet on 
February 28 I received in Washington 
a letter from the Idaho Power Co. at 
Boise, Idaho, which was dated February 
26. Thus the letter was dated the 
day after the flood occurred and the day 
after accounts of the flood and the wash- 
out at Brownlee were published in 
various newspapers in the area. The 
letter which I received was signed by T. 
E. Roach, president of the Idaho Pow- 
er Co. The full text of the letter is as 
follows: 

We are enclosing copy of our February bul- 
letin because it contains current informa- 
tion regarding progress of our hydroelectric 
construction program. 


The February bulletin which is re- 
ferred to in this covering letter tells of 
the great progress which has been made 
at the Brownlee dam site. It carries pic- 
tures which show the cofferdams and the 
diversion tunnel. It points out the ra- 
pidity with which construction work has 
moved forward. However, on the day 
before this bulletin was sent to me, and I 
believe to several other Members of.Con- 
gress, Brownlee had been washed: out, 
and a good share of. the construction 
work had been washed down the river. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had dealings with 
the Idaho Power Co. previously but I 
must say that even these past dealings 
did not prepare me for this tactic. I 
think it is a very serious matter when a 
Congressman is sent data which is known 
to be inaccurate, which is known to be 
false. Yet the only reasonable conclu- 
sion which we can reach is that a letter 
dated February 26 was written February 
26. I think it equally reasonable for us 
to assume that President Roach who 
signed this letter would be fully aware 
of the fact that the Brownlee dam site 
was flooded and that a good share of the 
facilities were washed out. Yet the day 
after this disaster occurred, he sent me 
this covering letter along with the Feb- 
ruary bulletin which describes in glow- 
ing terms the progress which had been 
made at Brownlee. This is, Mr. Speaker, 
a very serious matter and one which I 
thought should be brought to the atten- 
tion of this Chamber. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. _Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage today of House Resolution 157 
by the House of Representatives is indeed 
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a most welcome event. This bill author- 
izes the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives to make studies 
and investigations into a series of agri- 
cultural programs of vital concern to the 
Nation. Iam particularly delighted that 
among the subjects which are included in 
this authorization is that of price spreads 
between producers and consumers. 

‘This question of the relationship of the 
price the farmer gets for the food he pro- 
duces and the price that the housewife 
has to pay for the groceries she buys for 
her family at the supermarkets has been 
looked into many times, but has never 
been of greater importance than it is 
today. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
maintained a continuing interest in this 
subject and considers the problem a 
major responsibility of its Marketing Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

The Congress itself has actively con- 
sidered this problem several times in the 
past. One of the earliest reports of the 
Joint Economic Committee was a staff 
report entitled “Food Prices, Production, 
and Consumption’’—80th Congress, 1st 
session, Senate Document No. 113— issued 
on December 15, 1947. It specifically 
raised the question: ‘‘Who gets the con- 
sumer’s dollar in higher food prices?” 

In 1954 the House Committee on Agri- 
culture itself prepared a committee print 
entitled, “Farm prices and the cost of 
food; a review of the extent to which re- 
cent farm-price declines have and have 
not been passed on to urban consumers.” 

These studies of the past have, how- 
ever, done nothing to stop the ever-grow- 
ing spread between what the farmer gets 
for the food he produces and what the 
consumer pays for the food he buys in 
the store. 

Further understanding of this spread 
is essential. What is more, it is impor- 
tant to recognize the profound interest of 
the American consumer in this study. 
Too often the viewpoint has been almost 
exclusively that of the farmer, how he 
can get a larger share of the consumer’s 
dollar, or at least how he can keep his 
share from shrinking ever further. The 
fact that the consumer is paying more 
for the food he buys is often virtually lost 
sight of. Thus it is not just a matter of 
what part of the consumer’s dollar goes 
to the farmer and what goes to the proc- 
essor, the wholesaler, the trucker, and 
the retailer. It is also a matter—and one 
of greatest concern to the consumer— 
that his food dollar itself is shrinking as 
food prices keep creeping up. 

This is not to say that greater food 
processing, more convenient packaging, 
and greater variety and quality of foods 
are to be minimized in this study. There 
are undoubtedly many factors, such as 
these, that account in part for the in- 
creasing price the consumer pays. But 
it is by no means certain that all of the 
increased burden on the consumer can 
properly be attributed to these added 
services. Some product changes can, in 
fact, lower costs. And not all changes, 
in packaging, for example, necessarily 
add to the consumer’s convenience. The 
whole field of food distribution and: the 
extent of efficiency and of waste in it 
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needs careful study and wider publicity. 
It is my profound hope that the House 
Committee on Agriculture, in pursuing 
this vital subject of price spreads þe- 
tween producers and consumers, will 
stress the needs of the consumers fully as 
much as those of the producers. Unless 
both the consumers’ and the farmers’ 
positions are fully represented in this 
study, it is unlikely to be as beneficial a 
force for a sounder economy as we be- 
lieve it can and should be. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I mov 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IN MEMORIAM: GENE BUCK, 
1885-1957 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
many friends of Gene Buck in both 
Houses of Congress were shocked and 
saddened to learn he was taken from us. 
His death occurred at the age of 71 on 
Sunday, February 24, 1957. Gene Buck 
was one of the best loved citizens of the 
entertainment world, a brilliant show- 
man, a writer of immortal songs, a dis- 
coverer of talent, and a well-known the- 
atrical producer. 

From 1924 to 1942, he was president of 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers—ASCAP. In these 
almost 20 years, this great organization 
of songwriters and publishers established 
itself as the defender of the right of the 
composer to control and benefit from the 
commercial use of his musical works. 

Born in Detroit, Gene Buck entered the 
show business aS a producer of high- 
school shows. After graduating from 
Detroit College, he became an illustra- 
tor of sheet music and initiated the 
vogue for romantic covers on popular 
songs. He drew more than 5,000 song 
covers, and overwork resulted in tempo- 
rary blindness. Recovering his sight, he 
journeyed to Broadway, where his first 
popular song was “Daddy Has a Sweet- 
heart, and Mother Is Her Name,” estab- 
lishing him as a lyric writer. Flo Zieg- 
feld, impressed by the million copies this 
song sold, employed Mr. Buck as a lyric 
writer. Because of his human warmth 
and natural show-business acumen, he 
soon developed as righthand man for Mr. 
Ziegfeld, and it was through his efforts 
that W. C. Fields, Will Rogers, Ed Wynn, 
and many others graduated from vaude- 
ville to the Ziegfeld Follies. 

The splendid organization that is 
ASCAP today could not have been possi- 
ble without the efforts of Gene Buck who 
strove over almost a generation to bring 
home to the American people the fact 
that the writer of songs, in order to 
survive, must receive an economic incen- 
tive to create additional musical works. 
Gene Buck fought for the little man 
throughout his life and carried the cause 
of ASCAP from State .to State, into 
court, and to the Halls of Congress. 
Through his efforts, State legislatures, 
as well as the Congress of the United 
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States, became acquainted with the 
problems of composers and with their 
organization, ASCAP. 

For many years Gene Buck was presi- 
dent of the Catholic Actors Guild, a di- 
rector of the Dramatists Guild and Au- 
thors Guild, a beloved member of the 
Lambs, the Bohemians, Dutch Treat, the 
Players, and the National Press and Al- 
falfa Clubs of Washington, D. C. Up to 
his death, he was a board member of 
ASCAP, of which he was a charter mem- 
ber and served faithfully on numerous 
committees. A devoted family man, he 
is survived by his wife, Helen, and two 
sons, Gene, Jr., and George. 

Although he has passed from among 
us, many of the 500 songs which he 
wrote will keep his memory green. 
Young creators, who are struggling to 
make a name and fame for themselves, 
will find their task made somewhat 
easier because of the pioneer efforts of 
this great human being—a citizen not 
only of Broadway but of the world. 


FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when additional Federal aid to educa- 
tion is being discussed here, it may help 
us to examine existing Federal education 
programs that cost the American tax- 
payer many billions per year. 

We have an excellent opportunity to 
study these pregrams inasmuch as they 
are a primary support of the school sys- 
tems in our neighboring Virginia and 
Maryland communities. 

I was shocked to read in Friday’s 
Evening Star that the school board of 
Arlington County, which is heavily sup- 
ported by the taxpayers of the United 
States, refuses to make public the details 
of its $10,200,000 budget. 

The latest figures I have been able to 
obtain show that the Federal Govern- 
ment gave Arlington County $1,025,863.- 
80 in fiscal 1956 for the operation and 
maintenance of its schools.. This kind 
of Federal aid is provided by Public Law 
874 to those areas where activities of the 
Federal Government have a serious im- 
pact on local ability to finance adequate 
schools. It is in addition to the funds 
provided for school construction under 
Public Law 815, which amounts to $1- 
169,000 for Arlington in the 1954-56 bi- 
ennium. 

Since about $1 in $10 of Arlington 
County school funds are supplied from 
the taxes of all of the people of America, 
I question that any part of the county 
school budget should be permitted to 
remain secret. 

I include in my remarks at this point 
the text of the newspaper article from 
Friday’s Washington Star in which it is 
stated that the details of Arlington’s 
budget, including the one-tenth supplied 
by the Federal Government, will not be 
revealed to the people of Arlington 
County. 
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ARLINGTON SCHOOL BUDGET DETAILS ARE 
RESTRICTED 

The Arlington School Board chairman said 
today that detailed administration budget 
figures now in the hands of board members 
will not be made public. 

Chairman L. Clark Keating said he, per- 
sonally, has no strong feelings on the matter 
but that this had been board policy in the 
past. 

Mr. Keating’s remarks were in answer to a 
question as to whether the full 1957-58 fiscal 
year budget information from Supt. T. Ed- 
ward Rutter’s office will be released publicly. 


SUMMARY RELEASED 

A summary of Mr. Rutter’s recommenda- 
tions, totaling $10.2 million, was released to 
the press last month. Board members have 
been provided with complete budget texts. 

According to Mr. Keating, board policy op- 
poses releasing individual administration 
salary figures along with budget requests 
submitted to the superintendent. The sal- 
aries are considered a personal matter and 
the requests are thought to “have no stand- 
ing,” he said. 

This information, along with breakdown 
figures in other categories, makes up the 
difference between the board’s budget ma- 
terial and that which has been made public, 
Mr. Keating reported. 


PUBLIC HEARING SET 

The school board will hold a public hear- 
ing on the budget at 8 p. m. next Wednesday 
in Stratford Junior High School. The fol- 
lewing night, the board will adopt its pro- 
posed budget, which then goes to the county 
board. 

Chairman Keating said he had consulted 
with Assistant Superintendent E. J. Braun 
before expressing an official viewpoint on the 
budget matter. Mr. Rutter was not available 
for comment. 

A request for more detailed school budget 
information has been made by one county 
board member, Mrs. Leone Buchholz. 


Mr. Speaker, experience on the Ap- 
propriations Committee has shown me 
that unwillingness to reveal budget de- 
tails often means waste and extrava- 
gance. Where this unwillingness exists, 
it is doubly important for the taxpayer 
and the appropriating legislator to he 
inquisitive and alert. 

I have made some investigation of the 
Arlington County school budget, and I 
think the suspicions aroused by the se- 
crecy edict were justified. 

I find that the budget provides for 
$38,000 for telephone service, which 
seems an extremely large sum for a 
county having only 44 schools. 

More than $6,000 is earmarked for 
travel to conventions, including allow- 
ances for the school psychologist, the 
head of the school-lunch program and 
the building custodian. This last official 
is to attend a training course at Columbia 
University. 

I find a sum of $2,500 for legal fees. It 
seems to me this work is within the prov- 
ince of the county attorney. In my ex- 
perience with school matters, the city or 
county attorney has represented the city 
or county school board. The attorney 
general of Virginia represents the State 
school system. 

An item of $2,000 is for “driver train- 
ing,” presumably for the drivers of 
county school buses. 

I find an item of $245 for a sofa and a 
lounge chair to be used in a tearoom at 
one of the schools. There is an item of 
$80 for reupholstering a chair. 
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A $50 ping-pong table seems like a very 
expensive item of equipment. Washing- 
ton newspapers advertise ping-pong 
tables at much lower prices than this. 

There is an item of $2,500 for dry- 
cleaning which requires some explana- 
tion. 

Ifind a confusing situation with regard 
to maintenance. Salaries for mainte- 
nance men amount to $232,246 and sup- 
plies for maintenance amount to $41,175. 
Yet the budget also includes $133,701 for 
repair of buildings and $118,698 for re- 
pair of equipment. These are rather 
large items if the labor and at least part 
of the materials are provided for in the 
earlier budget items. 

The requests for music instruction 
seem exhorbitant. One item asks $1,900 
for tuning pianos. I find that any citi- 
zen may have his piano tuned by an ex- 
cellent Arlington company for $8.50. 
Presumably there would be a reduced rate 
under a contract to keep a number of 
pianos in proper condition. But even 
at the $8.50 rate, this budget item would 
provide for 224 piano-tuning jobs. 
Again, this seems like a tremendous 
amount for a county that has just 44 
scnools. 

As I read these items, I want you to 
remember that the taxpayers of all the 
United States are paying more than 10 
percent of the cost. The budget includes 
several sousaphones at prices ranging 
from $700 to $850. It includes a harp at 
$1,500, which would mean $150 out of the 
Federal treasury. Four pianos are to be 
purchased at $500 each. The total re- 
quests from schools for musical equip- 
ment is almost $25,000, and of this it is 
indicated the supervisors are approving 
about $15,000. 

My examination convinces me that 
there are many other items in this budget 
which require close examination and 
scrutiny, and which probably prompt the 
desire of the school officials to keep it 
secret. I urge the people of Arlington 
County, at the public meeting tonight, 
to demand facts and figures on this 
budget. And I urge the Members of 
Congress to give consideration to this 
proposition: Should all of the taxpayers 
of the United States be asked to con- 
tribute to the luxuries the Arlington 
County school system enjoys? 

Granted that we have a responsibility 
when a sudden Federal impact overloads 
a community’s schools without a com- 
mensurate increase in the community’s 
tax rates. Agreed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take some steps to help 
out in such a federally created emer- 
gency. But, I ask you, should this kind 
of assistance continue year after year, 
when a county is realizing enormous 
prosperity by reason. of the Federal ac- 
tivities, to the extent that it can devote 
hundreds of thousands of dollars tə 
equipping what any American commu- 
nity would consider an elaborate and 
even luxurious school plant? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. PELLY (at the request of Mr. Mack 
of Washington) indefinitely, on account 
of death in family. 
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Mr. BREEDING for today and tomorrow, 
March 5 and 6, on account of official 
business, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PHILBIN, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Macponatp (at the request of Mr. 
DoYLE), for 30 minutes, on Monday, 
March 11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HERLONG. 

Mr. McCormack and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Bass of Tennessee and to include 
an address by the Honorable J. CARLTON 
LOSER. 

Mr. PATTERSON in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. VANIK in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. May and to include a statement. 

Mr. Diccs (at the request of Mr. 
DOYLE) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Reuss in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


565. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report that the appropriation 
for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance for 
“Salaries and expenses,” for the fiscal year 
1957, has been apportioned on a basis indi- 
cating a need for a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation, pursuant to section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

566. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 38th Quarterly Re- 
port on Export Control, covering the 4th 
quarter for 1956, pursuant to the Export 
Control Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

567. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
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to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to make 
contracts for cleaning and custodial services 
for periods not exceeding 5 years”; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

568. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the act of December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1086, 
43 U. S. ©. sec. 36b), entitled ‘An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire lands or interest in lands for the 
Geological Survey’”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

569. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to authorize appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission for acquisi- 
tion or condemnation of real property or any 
facilities, or for plant or facility acquisition, 
construction, or expansion, and for other 
purposes”; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 3235. A bill to establish a peace- 
time limitation on the number of lieutenant 
generals in the Marine Corps; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 179). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 2822. A bill to repeal 
certain provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, relating to professional examinations 
for promotion of medical, dental, and veteri- 
nary officers of the Army and Air Force; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 180). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 5594. A bill to amend section 8c (2) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 5595. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Indian Claims Commission to determine 
the liability for the engagement in the vi- 
cinity of Wounded Knee, S. Dak., on Decem- 
ber 29, 1890, and make recommendations in 
respect thereto; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 5596. A bill to change the postal 
classification of advertising matter, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 5597. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$700 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, 
and the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 5598. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
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By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 5599. A bill to amend section 614 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska: 

H. R. 5600. A bill to enable corn producers 
to participate in the 1957 soil-bank and price- 
support program, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H.R. 5601. A bill to provide, in libel or 
slander action, for the consolidation of par- 
ties in one Federal district court; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H. R. 5602. A bill to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, as amended, to provide for ad- 
ministration of farm programs by democrat- 
ically elected farmer committeemen; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 5603. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain property under the juris- 
diction of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to the State of Louisiana; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. R. 5604. A bill to amend section 1231 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
include, in certain cases, poultry within the 
definition of “property used in trade or busi- 
ness”; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 5605. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against failure to identify, misbrand- 
ing, and false advertising of the fiber content 
of textile fiber products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 5606. A bill to amend section 14 (b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act so as to 
protect the rights of employees and employ- 
ers, in industries affecting commerce, to 
enter into union-shop agreements; to the 
Committee on Education and. Labor. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 5607. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to include hotel work- 
ers within its coverage; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 5608. A bill to amend section 9 (e) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 5609. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5610. A bill to amend section 614 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 5611. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5612. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act and the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 so as to provide for a 
passport review procedure and to prohibit the 
issuance of passports to persons under Com- 
munist discipline; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 5613. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of Col. 
David (Mickey) Marcus; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. Con. Res. 128. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint congressional committee to 
investigate matters pertaining to the growth 
and expansion of the District of Columbia 
and its metropolitan area; to the Committee 
on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: Senate concurrent reso- 
lution No. 17, adopted by the Legislature of 
West Virginia, February 25, 1957; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Georgia, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to opposing the acre- 
age poundage formula for tobacco allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H.R.5614. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Iowa to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on, the claims of Wil- 
liam R. Hartung against the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 5615. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Joseph Bechard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R.5616. A bill to provide for the re- 
conveyance by the United States of certain 
real property to George C. Stratton and El- 
len J. Stratton; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN (by request) : 

H. R. 5617. A bill for the relief of Cornelis 
Willem Van Nus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. R. 5618. A bill for the relief of Chiako 
Yamashita; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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4 By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 5619. A bill for the relief of Charles 
G. Cryer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 5620. A bill for the relief of Lee Tai 
Chon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 5621. A bill for the relief of Giovanna 
Tomatis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5622. A bill for the relief of Enrique 
Miramontes-Flores; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 5623. A bill for the relief of Neil De 
Wilde; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. R. 5624. A bill to clear the title to cer- 
tain Indian land; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 5625. A bill for the relief of Giovanna 

Mariotti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 5626. A bill for the relief of Gian- 
franco (John F.) Barger; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 
- H.R. 5627. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma Hankel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 5628. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Agustino Scrivanich; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


112. By Mr. BROWNSON: Petition of Harry 
T. Everingham, executive vice president, We, 
the People, and nine members of that organi- 
zation from Indianapolis, Ind., urging the 
defeat of Federal aid to schools legislation; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
_ 118. Also, petition of Russell E. Hutchin- 
son and 10 other residents of Action, Ind., 
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urging the defeat of Federal aid to schools 
legislation; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Rea 

114. Also, petition of Marguerite: Dice, In- 
diana State chairman, We, the People, and 
18 members of that organization from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., urging the defeat of Federal 
aid to schools legislation; to the Committes 
on Education and Labor. 

115. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion adopted by the Beloit Aerie, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, on February 6, 1957, urging 
the Congress of the United States to set aside 
the first Sunday in February each year, as 
Chaplains’ Day, and that the day be devoted 
to the dedicated memory of the four chap- 
lains of the U. S. S. Dorchester and all chap- 
lains who gave their lives for our country; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

116. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Anna 
Roland, Chicago, Ill., with reference to re- 
questing full citizenship rights; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. .- 

117. Also, petition of Huestis Atwood, Chi- 
cago, Ill., with reference to requesting full 
citizenship rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . ; 

118. Also, petition of Lula May Heard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., with reference to requesting full 
citizenship rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

119. Also, petition of Annie Heard, Chicago, 

Ill., with reference to requesting full citizen- 
ship rights; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
_ 120. Also, petition of William Roundtree, 
Chicago, Ill., with reference to requesting full 
citizenship rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

121. Also,. petition of Thomas Coleman, 
Chicago, Ill., with reference to requesting full 
citizenship rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. / 

122. Also, petition of Burrell Franklin 
Gadsden, Chicago, Ill., with reference to re- 
questing full citizenship rights; to the Com; 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tribute to Harold E. Talbott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, yesterday I had 
the high honor of paying my last respects 
to an old friend of mine at his funeral 
in New York City. This was Harold E. 
Talbott, an individual whom I consider 
to be one of the greatest Americans of 
this age. 

Harold E. Talbott passed from this 
earth on Saturday, March 2, but Mr. 
Speaker, his memory will remain dear 
in our hearts forever. He was a selfless 
individual who loved his country as 
dearly as he loved his own life. Our 
Nation’s welfare and security was his 
lifelong concern, and I believe that no 
single American did more to foster na- 
tional defense and perpetuate the Ameri- 
can system of democracy during the 20th 
century than did our deceased brother, 
Harold E. Talbott. 


Here, Mr. Speaker, was a man of 
extraordinary foresight and energy. 
From an early age, much like Gen. Billy 
Mitchell, he foresaw the significance of 
a heavier-than-air craft and hence the 
inevitable and forthcoming age of air- 
power. He devoted much of his entire 
life to the development of the aircraft 
for the dual purpose of serving Ameri- 
cans and protecting them from foreign 
aig who would destroy our way of 
ife. 

During the early part of this century, 
Harold E. Talbott served with the Day- 
ton Wright Airplane Co. when the air- 
plane was indeed in its infancy. During 
those days, Mr. Speaker, it was only cour- 
age, determination, and an ardent love 
for progress that enabled the first men 
on earth to rise from the ground in an 
aircraft. Harold E. Talbott will go down 
in history along with the Wright Broth- 
ers as one of the first pioneers in avia- 
tion. 

In the field of civic and public affairs, 
Mr. Talbott always placed the interests 
of this Nation above his own personal 
affairs. This was demonstrated during 
the frequent times that he would neglect, 
even for several years at a time, his per- 
sonal business interests in order to serve 
his country in Government. During one 


of those tenures, as every Member of this 
body knows, he was extremely instru- 
mental in building the most powerful Air 
Force on earth while honorably serving 
as Secretary of that branch of the mili- 
tary. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me add 
this: The death of Harold E. Talbott in- 
flicted a tremendous loss to this Nation, 
and he will be missed but long remem- 
bered. And the good that he did will 
pass on from one generation to another, 


Birthday of Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday 
of last week, March 2, 1957, Pope Pius 
XII celebrated his 81st birthday and the 
18th anniversary of his election as head 
of the Catholic Church. I should like, 
at this time, to add a word of personal 
congratulations to the thousands of mes-_ 
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sages he has received from all over the 


world. 

His spiritual leadership has long been 
a source of strength to those countries 
resisting the threat of atheistic commu- 
nism and of courage to those suppressed 
peoples who have been persecuted be- 
cause of their faith and have been sub- 
jected to the evils of the Communist 
system. 

His tireless devotion to the cause of 
peace and justice, and his scholarly pro- 
nouncements on matters dealing with a 
wide range of subjects both spiritual and 
temporal have long been a source of in- 
spiration to the peoples of the world, 
regardless of their faith. 

At this time, and in the name of the 
people of my district, among whom are 
thousands of Catholics, I pray- that the 
world will, for many more years, have 
the benefit of his inspired leadership. 


Salute to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp the following statement made by 
me in connection with the eighth anni- 
versary of Israel’s independence, which is 
being commemorated at the America 
Salutes Israel celebration in New York on 
April 29. I take pleasure in joining in 
this salute to a nation so strongly allied 
to the cause of freedom and democracy: 


STATEMENT FOR AMERICA SALUTES ISRAEL 
CELEBRATION 


I am happy to join in this salute to Israel. 
It is fitting tribute that we pay her, first, in 
honor of her eighth year of independence and 
the progress she has made and, secondly, in 
support of her courageous struggle to main- 
tain the peace and freedom. which she and 
all lovers of democracy so highly cherish. 

The entire freedom-loving world pays 
homage to Israel. We.in America salute her, 
in particular, because we see so clearly in 
her valiant efforts to enjoy peacefully the 
independence and progress she so rightly de- 
serves an analogy to our own pursuit of 
freedom less than two centuries ago. 

The State of Israel has, through diligence 
and perseverance, provided a homeland for 
a homeless and oppressed people. No one will 
deny the remarkable gains she has made in 
these few years in satisfying many of. her 
own agricultural needs. Nor can we over- 
look the value which accrues to the free 
world from the example she presents to en- 
slaved peoples of the survival strength of 
democracy, even amidst a hostile environ- 
ment. There is a question, however, as to 
how long Israel can stand alone against the 
preponderance of power which is quietly 
boing stacked up against her. 

The present Middle East crisis warns dem- 
ocratic peoples everywhere that freedom and 
independence are never finitely attained. 
History and advances in science and tech- 
nology have taught us, further, that one 
democratic nation cannot wall herself in and 
declare or will herself to be unaffected by 
what happens to either. the neighbor next 
door or the one across the way. It is good 
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to be optimistic. -And; eertainly, wishful 
thinking has its merits. But neither of these 
outlooks has proved effective thus far in 
stemming the tide of Communist aggression. 
All of us readily agree, I am sure, that we 
desire to maintain peace and harmony with- 
in the family of nations of the world, but 
let us not forget the power of a little well- 
aimed discipline to preserve peaceful rela- 
tions in any family. 

. America salutes Israel with words. These 
are fitting, indeed, but how very inadequate. 
Let us salute her, also, with our deeds—not 
by waging a war in her behalf, for she does 
not ask that, but by providing her with the 
power she needs to defend herself against 
Communist aggression. Defensively armed, 
Israel can remain a strong link in democ- 
racy’s chain and a symbol of hope to op- 
pressed people all over the world. 

CHARLES C. Dices, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Public Health Service Award to American 
Export Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
deserved recognition of the outstanding 
record in the maintenance of sanitation, 
achieved by the American Export Lines, 
Inc., it is fitting that the attention of 
the United States Senate and of the pub- 
lic generally be called to the Special 
Citation awarded by the Public Health 
Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Especially is it noteworthy that Amer- 
ican Export Lines is the first to win 
this coveted award for two years con- 
secutively. Its fleet includes luxury lin- 
ers and other passenger ships maintain- 
ing regular cargo and passenger service 
to the eastern Mediterranean Sea. The 
most - favorable acceptance which its 
service has received by citizens from 
many countries throughout the world 
has reflected credit to the United States 
of America. President John F.. Gehan 
and Mrs. Charles U. Bay, Chairman, of 
American Export Lines’ Executive Com- 
mittee, deserve the commendation of our 
citizenry for their accomplishments in 
the administration of maritime affairs 
over the years. It is significant that re- 
cently another thoroughly experienced 
executive of proven worth, Frazer A. 
Bailey, has been named managing di- 
rector of this successful organization. . 

In order that the full record result- 
ing in the decision by Dr. Leroy E. Bur- 
hey, Surgeon General of the United 
States, in awarding the citation, may be 
preserved, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this special citation be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being 0 objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
` WELFARE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE— SPECIAL 

CITATION TO AMERICAN Export LINES, INC, 


Granted in. recognition of the company’s 
contribution to public healtr as evidenced 
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by the award of a Public Health Service Cer- 
tificate of Sanitation to each vessel operated- 
in its fleet during 1956. 

[SEAL] L: E. Burney, 
Surgeon General. 
FEBRUARY 20, 1957. 


Should the United States Ratify Inter- 
national Conventions To Promote Jus- 
tice for the Individual? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. . Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include my remarks before the Con- 
ference of National Organizations called 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations on Major Issues Before 
the United Nations: United States Re- 
sponsibility, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on March 4, 1957: 


It is good for the American Association for 
the United Nations to be sponsoring today’s 
meeting at the Mayflower. I hope that there 
will come of your deliberations a modern 
Mayflower Compact, resolving that now is 
the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of the U.N. 

Not that it is necessary, in order to save 
the U. N., that we kill it with kindness. 
Though I count myself a stanch supporter 
of the U. N., I have been much disturbed 
recently at our indiscriminating use of the 
U. N. without taking the trouble to think 
through the policy which we hope the U. N. 
will adopt. It is not enough, when a tough 
problem comes along, to escape the respon- 
sibility for formulating a just position by 
saying “Let’s refer it to the U. N.” To use 
the U.'N. as a vehicle for escapism, as we 
did in Hungary, merely places great strains 
upon the U. N., and gives nourishment to 
its critics, without helping much to solve 
the problem. When the Gadarene swine 
are grunting toward the abyss, it is some- 
times wiser to attempt to guid: them 
away from it rather than join in the proces- 
sion. When we use the U. Nand we should 
use it more often—we must do so purpose- 
fully, in an effort to find a solution that is 
just, and to persuade other nations of its 
justice. 

Nowhere is this principle of joining in; 
and showing our best side when we do it, 
more important than in the field of inter- 
national conventions to promote justice for 
the individual.” 

The fundamental philosophy of the U. N., 
embodied in its charter, is that a country’s 
domestic policies, as they affect the rights 
of individuals, influence its foreign policies 
and, therefore, the prospects for world 
peace. F 

Who today would deny that the internal 
policies of Nazi Germany—its degrading the 
human rights of large groups and classes in 
its population, its vulgar racism, its destruc- 
tion of civil liberties—determined its for- 
eign policy and left in its wake all over the 
world a heritage of poverty, misery, dislo- 
cation, and death? Who today would deny 
that the domestic philosophy of the Soviet 
Union has a bearing on the turmoil in the 
Middle East, on the need of our own country 
and our allies to expend on armaments re- 
sources which could better be devoted to 
raising standards of living throughout the 
world? 
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Who would deny, for that matter, that 
the inherent kindliness and decency and 
generosity and love of freedom of our own 
people, as reflected in our civil institutions, 
are the best hope of a forward-looking 
American foreign policy? 

My point—that what a nation does with 
its own men and women affects what be- 
comes of mankind—is a central theme of the 
U. N. Charter. The charter recognizes that 
the existence of a peaceful and stable world 
depends upon the development of higher 
standards of living and of human rights 
within the domestic spheres of nations. In 
article 55 of the charter, the United Nations 
sets forth its undertaking to promote high- 
er standards of living and “universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” And the purpose? To create ‘‘con- 
ditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly re- 
lations among nations. * * *” 

The statesmen, including our own, who 
participated in the drafting of the United 
Nations Charter stressed that again and 
again. Even today it is constantly on the 
lips of those who represent their govern- 
ments on U. N. bodies. 

This, then, is the proposition—that a de- 
cent respect for human rights, in the only 
place where a human being can live today— 
the nation-state—is a precondition of world 
peace. 

If this proposition is valid, doesn’t it fol- 
low that the best interests of the United 
States are served when we encourage and 
participate in U. N. efforts to safeguard 
human rights throughout the world? 

For a time, we seemed to follow this pol- 
icy. It was a proud moment for most Amer- 
icans when the Human Rights Commission 
was appointed, with Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as its first chairman. Shortly afterward 
the Commission went to work on an interna- 
tional declaration of human rights. 

This declaration was adopted unanimously 
in 1948. It has had a wide international 
effect. Although not a treaty, it has þe- 
come a source of law. Constitutions of new 
governments incorporate some of its prin- 
ciples. Court decisions cite its standards. 
Resolutions of the General Assembly quote 
from it. 

But if these human rights are to have 
meaning, they must be embedded into the 
organic law of member nations. This can 
be done most effectively by treaty or con- 
vention commitment. Until 1953, our Gov- 
ernment’s position was just that. The need 
to translate the U. N. declaration on human 
rights into action by covenant was movingly 
expressed by an American statesman in an 
address before the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace in September 1948. He 
said: 

“I hope and believe this Assembly will 
endorse this declaration (on human rights). 
But we must not stop there. We must go 
on with the drafting of a covenant which 
will seek to translate human rights into law. 
It does not minimize the importance of our 
own Declaration of Independence to recog- 
nize that the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights were required to establish the body 
of law necessary to achieve practical results. 
So with the declaration before the Assembly. 
It is an important proclamation of princi- 
ples and should be approved. But that ap- 
proval is only a step toward fulfilling the 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, and 
the pledge to practice tolerance that is con- 
tained in the preamble to the United Na- 
tions Charter.” 

Now, the man who made this admirable 
statement of good intentions was none other 
than Mr. John Foster Dulles. But, alas, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles had been in office but 
a couple of months, in April 1953, when he 
told the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
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was considering a proposed constitutional 
amendment to limit the treaty power, that 
the administration does not “look upon a 
treaty as the means which we would now 
select as the proper and most effective way 
to spread throughout the world the goals of 
human rights * * *.” He called, instead, 
for a new approach which would emphasize 
education. In other words, we wouldn’t try 
to pass an international law against geno- 
cide and human slavery. Instead, we would 
educate the mass murderers and slave trad- 
ers. And what do you suppose is the name 
devised by the State Department for this 
decision to do nothing? Why, they call it 
the United States action program. Who 
says John Foster Dulles doesn’t have a sense 
of humor? 

Now, I have no quarrel with Secretary 
Dulles when he says that education plays an 
important role in the effort to create higher 
standards of human rights in the world. 
With the governor of that anonymous south- 
ern State, I- believe that “Education is a 
wonderful thing. It ought to be taught in 
the schools.” But I refuse to believe that 
education by itself can be an adequate sub- 
stitute for more positive action to advance 
human rights internationally. 

Let me be perfectly clear. Of course, I 
don’t think that the United States should 
automatically ratify every international 
treaty or convention proposed for the protec- 
tion of human rights. Every tub must stand 
on its own bottom. The Senate should scru- 
tinize every such treaty with the greatest 
care before ratifying it. I fully recognize 
that there exist wide disparities in the world 
in the concept of human rights, and in the 
meanings attributed to commonly used 
terms, such as democracy, liberty, equality, 
discrimination. I also acknowledge that in- 
ternational treaties in the field of human 
rights raise intricate legal and constitutional 
issues, such as the problem of Federal as 
against unitary states, and the very basic 
question of the division of authority and 
jurisdiction as between the international 
community and national states. 

But to counsel prudence is surely not to 
say that we must boycott the proposed inter- 
national agreements, as we are now doing. 
It is surely not to say that we must take 
down the flag of American leadership in 
human rights. 

Let’s look at some of the treaties which 
our Government has decided cannot even 
be submitted to the United States Senate 
for scrutiny and decision, 

Take the convention against genocide, 
ratified by more than 40 members of the 
United Nations. They are not afraid of out- 
lawing such a hideous crime. But this 
country, which denounced Hitler’s crime of 
genocide as much as any country, now will 
not ratify a convention to outlaw the crime. 
The irony is that some Members of the 
Congress who oppose ratifying the genocide 
convention have demanded that Russia be 
cited for the crime of genocide. It isn’t 
enough to say that of course we will not 
commit such a crime. The point is, are we 
willing to put our force behind international 
law against the crime? 

Or take the convention to protect the 
status of women. American women have 
political and economic equality. They may 
vote. They may hold property in their own 
names. They have won almost complete 
emancipation. The women of a great part 
of the world do not enjoy these standards. 
They want the same political and economic 
equality that American women enjoy. They 
look to the women of this country for lead- 
ership. Think of the shock when they 
learn that this country will not even sub- 
mit to its Senate for ratification these agree- 
ments to grant other women the standards 
that our women have attained. 

Or take the question of slavery. ‘The 
League of Nations had an antislavery con- 
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vention. Recently the United Nations 
wished to produce another antislavery con- 
vention that could deal with new forms of 
slavery which have become altogether too 
evident. But here again, the United States 
could not go along, either in helping draft 
the convention or in ratifying it. Can any- 
one possibly believe that the ratification of 
an antislavery convention, with obligations 
that would þe binding upon our Govern- 
ment and the States, could inflict hardship 
upon anyone in this country? Slavery has 
disappeared from the American scene. But 
it exists in a very considerable part of the 
world. There are 600,000 slaves in the Arab 
countries alone. An international agree- 
ment to outlaw the slave trade would be 
respected by a great part of the civilized 
world. Primitive peoples taking their place 
in the life of the United Nations want to 
live up to its standards. Some will defy 
it, but in the long run, the force of world 
opinion in favor of standards incorporated 
in international agreements would secure 
the gradual elimination of slavery. 

How ironic it is that our Government 
should decline to soil its fingers with treaties 
which deal with subjects on which our own 
standards are among the highest in the 
world. What nonsense it is to oppose a 
treaty outlawing slavery, for example, and 
thus deprive us of a basis for attacking the 
Soviet system of forced labor by political 
prisoners. 

Why are we being such Nervous Nellies 
about this? Is it because we fear that by 
signing an international treaty we will be 
compelled to lower our own constitutional 
guaranties of human rights? If so, we are 
wrestling with a phantom. For the pur- 
pose of these human rights treaties is to set 
minimum standards. Certainly in such 
matters as slavery, genocide, and the rights 
of women, our own standards are far above 
these minimums. 

But what of the argument that by be- 
coming parties to such a treaty, we expose 
our judicial decisions and administrative 
acts to international review? The short an- 
swer is simply this: If as Americans we up- 
hold the rights guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion and our laws, the occasion will never 
arise when the world community will have 
cause to question our decisions and acts. 

Today, the melancholy fact is that the 
United States stands almost alone in op- 
posing in principle treaties relating to hu- 
man rights. Do we want, by default, to 
leave the initiative for human progress in 
the hands of the false friends of human 
rights? ; 

It is time that we give up being afraid. 
Other nations are not. Why should we be? 
It is time for us to resume a position of lead- 
ership in the United Nations struggle for 
human rights; to suggest international con- 
ventions when they are practicable; to take 
the lead in their drafting and their 
ratification. 

Men are born free, but in a great part of 
the world they are still in chains. I want the 
yet States to take the lead in the libera- 
ion. 


Progressive Tax Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 
Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, undoubt- 
edly, many Members of Congress are 


receiving letters from businessmen 
throughout the country asking Congress’ 
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action to reduce Federal expenditures 
to an extent that will assure a balanced 
budget for the 1958 fiscal year and per- 
mit starting equitable progressive tax re- 
ductions which these businessmen con- 
sider essential to the country’s welfare. 

I received such a letter from Mr. Frank 
D. Stranahan, cochairman of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 

In reviewing the rise of quick tax 
amortization certificates, by Mr. Strana- 
han’s company, I found that in Septem- 
ber 1952 the Champion Spark Plug Co. 
received a $420,000 certificate authoriz- 
ing a 65 percent amortization in 5 years. 
This certificate was for the acquisition of 
machinery in the Toledo plant of the 
company. In January 1953 this same 
company received a $2,177,000 certificate 
}:voviding for a 55 percent depreciation in 
5 years on machinery and buildings re- 
quired for the company’s Cambridge, 
Ohio, plant. 

It seems to me that companies which 
have been the beneficiaries of quick tax- 
amortization certificates are not in good 
grace asking for consideration to give 
them progressive tax reductions. They 
have been using devices which have 
diverted the public’s tax money from the 
Public Treasury into the buildings, ma- 
chinery, and facilities which they have 
acquired in this way. 

Following is a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Stranahan, cochair- 
man of the Champion Spark Plug Co., 
and the reply which I have addressed to 
him this date: 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, February 21, 1957. 
Congressman CHARLES A. VANIK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VANIK: Businessmen 
all over the country, through the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, also their 
affiliated State and civic organizations, ask 
and expect your best cooperation in bringing 
about a sizable reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures that will both assure a balanced budget 
for the 1958 fiscal year and permit starting 
equitable progressive tax reductions so highly 
essential to our country’s welfare. 

Assurances are requested that you are in 
accord with this program and will do your 
utmost to bring about in the present session 
of Congress through favorable action on the 
Hoover recommendations and the elimina- 
tion of all Federal expenditures that are not 
absolutely essential to the fiscal year of 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK D. STRANAHAN, 
Cochairman. 
MaRrcH 5, 1957. 
Mr. FRANK D. STRANAHAN, 
Cochairman, Champion Spark Plug Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

DEAR MR. STRANAHAN: Thank you for your 
letter of February 21, 1957, requesting my 
cooperation in bringing about a sizable re- 
duction in Federal expenditures that will 
assure both a balanced budget for the i958 
fiscal year and permit starting equitable pro- 
gressive tax reductions so highly essential to 
our country’s welfare. 

I wonder whether the progressive tax re- 
ductions which you urge are as essential to 
our country’s welfare as they are to the wel- 
fare of your company and its stockholders. 
In reviewing the record of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, I note with interest that 
in September 1952 your Toledo plant. was 
granted a quick amortization certificate in 
the sum of $420,000 authorizing 65 percent 
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depreciation in 5 years on. the purchase of 
machinery. In January 1953 I note that your 
company also was authorized a $2,177,C00 
quick amortization certificate for the pur- 
chase of machinery and buildings for your 
Cambridge, Ohio, plant. This certificate au- 
thorized 55 percent depreciation in 5 years. 

It seems to me that this country would be 
closer to a reduction in national debt and 
in our income taxes if companies like your 
own had not relied upon the use of quick 
tax writeofis in the construction of produc- 
tion facilities. The use of these writeoffs 
was discriminatory to your competitors and 
diverted a considerable portion of your tax- 
able income from the Federal Treasury to 
the construction of your company’s expand- 
ing facilities. 

It is estimated that somewhere between 
$20 billion and $32 billion have escaped the 
Public Treasury in this way. If this sum 
of money had been paid into the National 
Treasury through the payment of income 
taxes on existing schedules, the national debt 
would have been monumentally reduced. 

It seems to me that it would be good Fed- 
eral housekeeping to maintain current tax 
rates until the national debt is reduced to 
more tolerable proportions. You may be sure 
that I will do everything in my power to 
resist the further use of quick tax writeoffs 
which your company has found so useful. 
In addition, I will resist corporate tax reduc- 
tions until the Government can recoup some 
of its tax losses on the quick tax amortiza- 
tion device. 
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Long-Term Policy Needed on Scrap 
Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1956, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD some statistics showing 
that we exported iron and steel scrap for 
a 3-year period, as follows: Calendar 
year 1953, 307,673 short tons; calendar 
year 1954, 1,507,310 short tons; calendar 
year 1955, 5,047,942 short tons. 

I have had my staff prepare the export 
figures for calendar year 1956 and find 
that an unprecedented 5,929,115 short 
tons were shipped during this period. Of 
equal importance to the quantity shipped 
was the fact that 56 percent, or 3,350,695 
tons, consisted of “steel scrap, heavy 
melting No. 1.” which is admittedly in 
short supply for our domestic needs. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I am placing in the Recorp the 


Sincerely, oe 4 
A CHARLES A. VANIK, statistics showing 1956 exports by grades 
Member of Congress. to various countries: 
Iron and steel-scrap exports, calendar year 1956 
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The February edition of Military Re- 
view issued by the United States Army 
Command and General Staff College con- 
tains an excellent article entitled “Pivot 
of History,” by O. Edmund Clubb. The 
article, based upon the author’s 20 years’ 
experience as a Foreign Service officer in 
Asia, describes the ambitious plans of the 
Soviet leaders to develop and industrial- 
ize the vast and virtually untouched de- 


_ posits of natural resources of Soviet Asia 


14.1 


in order that the area will become the 
Eurasian heartland. 

A footnote to Mr. Clubb’s fine article 
states: f 

At a time when the United States is within 
sight of depletion of some of her most essen- 
tial minerals, the Soviet Union is just begin- 
ning the exploitation of Asia—a rich new 
continent now in metamorphosis. 


I am keenly aware of the necessity for 
furnishing our friends and allies ma- 
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and which will foster reciprocal trade. 
I am also keenly aware of the necessity 
for maintaining our scrap collection fa- 
cilities in the United States for peacetime 
and for emergency purposes. Iam, how- 
ever, concerned with the fact that a long- 
term policy based upon thorough re- 
search has not been developed with re- 
spect to the export of a material which 
is indispensable in this modern, indus- 
trial era. As always, I take the position 
that if we must err we should err on the 
side of strength and security for this and 
for future generations. 

In 1953 the Secretary of Commerce 
took steps to establish a task group to 
advise him with respect to exports of 
iron and steel scrap. The group repre- 
sented scrap dealers, brokers, exporters, 
foundries and consumers in order to give 
the Secretary a cross section of opinion. 
It was the original intent that the group 
should meet quarterly and render advice 
as to action to be taken for the subse- 
quent quarter. I find that the group 
met 4 times in 1954 and twice in 1955— 
the last meeting being on August 3, 1955. 
There were no meetings in calendar year 
1956. I find from study of the minutes 
of meetings of this important task group 
that at the fourth meeting—November 
4, 1954: 

With one exception, the task group mem- 
bers recommended that there should be a 
limitation on iron and steel scrap export be- 
ginning with the first quarter of 1955 based 
on 90 million tons of ingot production, the 
export figure to be determined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with 7 members recom- 
mending 1 million tons and 2 members 2 mil- 
lion tons. 


At the fifth meeting—March 1, 1955— 
it was stated that the Department of 
Commerce after discussing the group’s 
previous recommendation. with other 
agencies had decided against the imposi- 
tion of quantitative controls on the ex- 
port of scrap until a better evaluation 
could be made as to the place of ferrous 
export in the metallic balances of the iron 
and steel industry and trends in the ex- 
port market could be proven. ° 

As one would judge, there is a sharp 
cleavage of interest and opinion between 
scrap dealers, brokers and exporters on 
the one hand and consumers on the other 
with respect to the imposition of either 
quantitative or qualitative export con- 
trols on iron and steel scrap. 

Fortunately many Members of Con- 
gress became concerned over the large 
scrap exports and inserted in section 2 of 
Public Law 631, 84th Congress—June 29, 
1956—a requirement that the Secretary 
of Commerce make a complete survey 
of iron and steel scrap now available and 
potentially available. 

The law required that the report be 
made to the Congress not later than 
January 31, 1957. 

The Commerce Department employed 
the Battelle Memorial Institute to make 
a survey and analysis by contract dated 
September 7, 1956. Obviously there was 
not much time for such a complicated 
survey and report, although in my opin- 
ion the institute rendered an excellent 
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terials which they need in their economy 


piece of work on January 17, 1957, which 
states in the letter of transmittal: 


In spite of the shortcomings of the data 
available, and the compromises and assump- 
tions that had to be made in order to meet 
the time deadline, this survey and analysis 
represents a major step forward toward a 
better understanding of the complex prob- 
lem of the supply of and the demand for 
obsolete iron and steel scrap. The data and 
analyses presented in this report represent 
the most exhaustive study of this problem 
to date and do give same indications of the 
future supply-demand relationships, but 
they cannot be considered conclusive. 

One of the major objectives of the study 
was to estimate the total availability of obso- 
lete iron and steel scrap for consumption for 
the year 1956. We were able to estimate the 
obsolete reservoir of iron and steel as of 
January 1, 1956. It was not possible, how- 
ever, in the time available for this study, to 
develop all the date necessary to identify the 
amounts of iron and steel in the obsolete res- 
ervoir and in the replacement crop that are 
actually available for consumption as scrap. 
Further study will be needed on the many 
factors influencing the transfer of iron and 
steel from the obsolete reservoir into scrap- 
consuming channels. This is discussed in 
detail in the summary and recommendations 
section of the report. 


It is noted that the Commerce Depart- 
ment has now stopped granting export 
licenses for heavy melting iron and steel 
scrap and they are to be commended for 
this action pending additional study. 

Despite the recent fluctuations in iron 
and steel scrap prices, it is my opinion 
that further study should be made as 
recommended by the Battelle Institute 
report and after thorough exploration 
the Commerce Department should sub- 
mit to the Congress a comprehensive 
long-term policy on the export of iron 
and steel scrap. 


Bipartisanship in Foreign Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
I delivered on Sunday, March 3, at a tes- 
timonial dinner given in my honor by 
the nationalities division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

My address relates in part to biparti- 
sanship in foreign affairs, so I believe it 
may be of interest to the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND, HONOR- 
ARY CHAIRMAN, NATIONALITIES DIVISION, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT THE 
TESTIMONIAL ‘DINNER, MarcH 3, 1957, 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEw York, N. Y, 
Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Williams, Na- 

tional Chairman Butler, distinguished 

guests, and fellow Americans, the happy 
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occasion of today’s gathering is evidence of 
the increased importance of this nationali- 
ties division which was established in 1948— 
a short 9 years ago. I was privileged to þe 
the first chairman of the division when it 
was a small political unit, and I have seen 
it conquer its difficulties and win its vic- 
tories until it has now grown to the stature 
at which it may fairly well þe said to repre- 
sent the hopes and the ideal of 35 million 
Americans of the most varied and diverse 
origins. 

From the very beginning it has been the 
function of this nationalities division to 
help our country by providing an oppor- 
tunity for political expression to these 35 
million of our fellow citizens who trace their 
family histories to origins abroad within 
the last couple of generations. It has also 
been our function to help our Democratic 
Party by getting it to respond to the needs 
of this segment of our population, and, par- 
ticularly, by securing their participation as 
active members of our organization. 

Since that 1948 election, this unit of our 
organization has been active in many parts 
of the country and has been recognized as 
the one organization to which ethnic groups 
can confidently appeal when in need of 
assistance on political matters. 

I cannot speak further without paying 
tribute to one who has identified himself 
with this movement from the very begin- 
ning, namely, “Mish” Cieplinski, as we all 
fondly call him. He has been the active 
spearhead of our organization, and through 
his efforts the division has taken part in 
many campaigns to elect Democratic Sen- 
ators, Representatives, governors, mayors, 
and other candidates on our various tickets. 

Other speakers have already mentioned 
the work which all of you have done in 
specific campaigns, so I will not go over that 
again, but I would like to say something 
especially to you leaders of the nationalities 
division. 

Our organization typifies the unity of all 
the peoples who make up America: It 
typifies also our democracy in action. 

We have helped 35 million of our citizens 
to a better understanding of our country’s 
problems—for every man and woman is a 
better citizen when he or she is given the 
opportunity, and takes it, to think about the 
affairs of government, 

We have also helped the Democratic Party 
to bring its message to these same Ameri- 
cans—and the message of the Democratic 
Party has always been one that each of us 
should be proud to talk about. 

And we have also helped to bring unity of 
purpose to our fellow Americans of almost 
every national origin, and to interpret 
American democracy to foreigners. 

This Nation has proved that a great 
democracy in which millions of people are 
able to develop according to their own best 
inheritance, and without being forced into 
any kind of uniform totalitarian mold, is a 
democracy which can work, which can grow 
and become strong enough to withstand any 
kind of attack, military or ideological. 

Most of us familiar with the course of his- 
tory, realize that there have been other na- 
tions with heterogeneous populations which 
have failed to attain unity and unanimity of 
purpose—while we have reached that goal. 
We should realize also that our national 
development has not come about through 
the haphazard whims of fate. It is the re- 
sult of long, arduous, and dedicated coopera- 
tion of freemen, with unswerving faith in 
the Almighty, striving to better their na- 
tional community and thus, the larger world 
community. 

In our present world situation it is of vital 
importance that not only this purpose, but 
also this reality, be impressed upon men 
everywhere. You can help to do this. You 
can help by devoting attention to the con- 
tracts which many of you have with people 
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living in far-off countries. You can do this 
more effectively than any kind of special 
agency—even a highly financed organization 
like the so-called people-to-people program. 
You can do it better because you have con- 
tacts as individuals in every country from 
which America draws her great inheritance, 
and because you can convey the message of 
our democracy to those countries, not 
through any impersonal mechanism of prop- 
aganda, but from your own individual minds 
and hearts. 

I wish that there were more unity, of the 
kind we see represented here tonight, in the 
affairs of our Nation in Washington. From 
time to time we have heard much about bi- 
partisan politics and I have been privileged 
to see it applied in foreign affairs to some 
extent. Under Presidents Franklin D. Roose- 
zelt and Harry S Truman bipartisanship was 
a real and vital thing—a principle by which 
we lived. From it came men like Frank 
Knox and Henry L. Stimson; and under our 
Democratic administration, outstanding Re- 
publicans like my former colleague, Senator 
Warren Austin, represented us in the high- 
est diplomatic posts. The name of Arthur 
Vandenberg became almost symbolic of this 
living and active bipartisan policy, so far 
as foreign affairs were concerned. 

The present administration has hitherto 
given only lip service to bipartisanship, 
which is one of the reasons why our country 
is in trouble abroad. When there has been 
any bipartisanship, it has been only a bi- 
partisanship of expediency. 

The administration has waited until—as 
in the Middle East’ today—it was in deep 
trouble. Only now, belatedly, it has invited 
the Democrats to sit in at hurriedly arranged 
conferences at the White House, in the hope 
that, in the name of bipartisanship, we would 
underwrite remedies which could best be de- 
scribed as random and expedient. 

I do not mean to suggest that all wisdom 
rests in the Democratic Party, but I do mean 
to say that in the difficult conditions which 
prevail abroad today, it is imperative that 
the Government of these United States make 
full use of all the wisdom, ability, and prac- 
tical experience which can be found in both 
parties. ; 

However, whatever one may think should 
have been done at any particular time or 
place, I am sure that we can all agree that 
it is hardly fair or sensible to wait until a 
situation is already in grave disorder—only 
then to come forth with a crash remedy, with 
the illogical expectation that those who had 
no part in determining our policy, and had 
not been fully informed of what has been 
going on, should underwrite such expediency. 

While I am on the subject of information, 
may I add another word. 

A democracy must conduct its foreign 
policy in the light of day, so that everyone 
may know what is being done. In a totali- 
tarian state, a dictator can afford to keep his 
motives and plans to himself because there, 
the people are forbidden under penalty to 
express themselves. In a democracy, how- 
ever, the success of foreign policy depends 
upon full information about the factors 
which lead to decisions and actions. 

The present administration has been less 
than frank with the people in this regard. 
Only a month before the last election we 
were informed that the Middle Eastern crisis 
at Suez had been virtually settled. And yet, 
it erupted violently before November. Either 
we were not fully informed as we should have 
been, or else our Government itself was not 
fully informed as it should have been. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of having our Government provide 
full and sincere information, not only to 
Members of Congress but also to the whole 
people, of what is going on in the world and 
how we expect to deal with it. 

In normal times, as in critical times, the 
love of freedom strengthened by truth, is 
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the uniting force of mankind. The world 
is witness to the gallantry of the Hungarians 
and the Poles. By their stubborn resistance 
to the tyranny of communism, they have 
shown that, though held captive, they still 
preserve their faith in democracy which is 
nourished by freedom. 

To preserve our freedom, and thus inspire 
others, both to regain and to preserve theirs, 
it is imperative for us to chart our future 
course with a positive program in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. In this we 
may safely be guided by the ideals of Wood- 
row Wilson—freedom of the seas, self- deter- 
mination for nonself-governing peoples, open 
diplomacy, improved trade among free na- 
tions, and the end of imperialism, of the right 
and of the left—all of these ideals are as 
applicable today as when they originated. 

And as new situations arise for which 
there is no precedent and no available solu- 
tion, we will use our wisdom in finding the 
way, in setting a good precedent ourselves. 
This resourcefulness is what has made Amer- 
ica great, and this will enable us to preserve 
our benevolent leadership of the free world, 
a leadership forced upon us by the shrink- 
age in the size of this world as a result of 
modern inventions. 

This leadership we have not sought—in 
fact some of us have regretted it—and some 
have even opposed it—but man’s ingenuity 
in the field of transportation and of com- 
munication has brought all parts of the world 
close together and the world has apparently 
shrunk. Like it or not, we must accom- 
modate ourselves to it. Experiences such as 
ours in the nationalities division of the 
Democratic Party, where those of all races 
have worked together for a common patri- 
otic purpose, not only is valuable to us in 
our beloved country, but also to the world 
at large. It holds forth as a lively experi- 
ment of what the whole world may hope to 
achieve. Let us give our best to a realiza- 
tion of that hope. 


Tennessee Medal of Honor Holder Hon- 
ored Posthumously in Commissioning 
of New Navy Destroyer Escort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to have included in the Recor the 
speech delivered by the Honorable J. 
CARLTON LOSER on the occasion of the 
commissioning of the new Navy destroyer 
escort the U. S. S. John Willis at Phila- 
delphia on February 21. The U. S. S. 
John Willis is a fitting memorial to the 
unparalleled gallantry of John Willis of 
Nashville, a member of the Navy Medical 
Corps, whose deeds of valor on Iwo Jima 
have earned for him the undying grati- 
tude of the Nation as epitomized in the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

The speech is as follows: 

Admiral McLean, Mrs. Duke, distinguished 
guests, officers and members of the crew, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply grateful 
for the honor you have done me by inviting 
me to say a few words on this very significant 
occasion. And I am aware, as you are, that 
words are weak and only deeds and acts are 
great. 
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As we assemble here today to commission 
this new destroyer escort we are aware of 
and can sense the stirring overtones of his- 
tory; the thrilling undertones of gallantry 
and heroism; some muted notes of sorrow 
and sadness; and the challenging call to 
duty of our country. 

Across the stern of this new unit of the 
greatest Navy in the world is the name 
U. S. S. John Willis. In giving his name to 
this new destroyer escort, the Navy and the 
Nation do fitting honor to this brave Navy 
man, who, in going far beyond the call of 
duty, exemplified and reemphasized the treas- 
ured traditions of the United States Navy. 
His gallantry and sacrifice shall, through the 
years be cherished by the people of this great 
Nation as hallowed memories. 

John Harlan Willis was a pharmacist mate 
first class who was assigned to duty with the 
United States Marine Corps in their assault 
on Iwo Jima. On February 28, 1945, while 
acting as platoon corpsman with the 3d 
Battalion, 27th Marines, 5th Marine Division 
he was in action under heavy artillery and 
mortar fire from the enemy. Without re- 
gard for his own safety, John Willis admin- 
istered first aid to the many marines 
wounded during the furious close-in fighting 
until he himself was struck by shrapnel and 
was ordered back to the battle aid station. 
Without waiting for official medical release, 
he quickly returned to his company and 
during a savage hand-to-hand enemy coun- 
terattack daringly advanced to the extreme 
front lines under mortar and sniper fire to 
aid a marine lying wounded in a shell hole. 
Completely unmindful of his own danger 
as the Japanese intensified their attack, 
Willis calmly continued to administer blood 
plasma to his patient, promptly returning 
the first hostile grenade which landed in the 
shell hole while he was working and hurling 
back seven more in quick succession before 
the ninth one exploded in his hand and 
instantly killed him. By his great personal 
valor in serving others at the sacrifice of his 
own life, he inspired his companions, al- 
though terrifically outnumbered, to launch a 
fiercely determined attack and repulse the 
enemy force. 

These are the thrilling undertones of 
gallantry and heroism; these are the muted 
notes of sorrow and sadness; here is the 
challenging call to duty in the service of our 
country so fully answered. 

Even with this brief recital of events, I 
am sure that you will agree with me when I 
said in the beginning that words are weak 
and only deeds and acts are great. 

This occasion is significant also because it 
underscores the continuing progress being 
made by the United States Navy to better 
serve the Nation in its program of national 
defense. 

The U. S. S. John Willis is one of the sev- 
eral new destroyer escorts. Others will fol- 
low at intervals. And in other shipyards 
around our coastline naval craft of other 
classifications are being constructed, 
launched, given shakedown cruises, and tak- 
ing their places in a magnificent fleet in near 
and remote areas of the world. 

It is essential that we continue to build, 
because the great battle in which John Willis 
and thousands of others have died has not 
yet been won. Fervently we hope and pray 
that the free world can win that battle with- 
out another shot being fired. Ardently we 
plan, confer, and study in a zealous quest 
for a stabilized peace built on law and order 
and decency and justice. 

We must continue that search for a peace- 
ful solution of the problems that are rooted 
so deeply in the bloodsoaked soil of a fear- 
ful and frustrated world. We must press 
with unabated ardor toward the goal of a 
world in which the dignity of man once more 
is a sacred thing, and in which all men may 
look up to God rather than down to the 
dictators of a totalitarian state. 
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But until such time as the light of real 
brotherhood and mutual respect breaks 
through the overcast of suspicion, hatred, 
and deceit, we must see to it that our aims, 
ideals, and aspirations for peace are backed 
by strength on the sea, the land, and in 
the air. 

The United States has become the arsenal 
of the free world. Current commitments un- 
dertaken by the United States include eight 
treaties involving 42 nations and military as- 
sistant agreements with 20 additional na- 
tions. Although military assistance agree- 
ments do not bind the United States to go to 
war, there is a strong moral obligation to do 
also. Fulfillment of the terms of all these 
treaties is dependent upon free use of the 
seas. At the present time, 62 nations, over 
one-half of the world’s land area, and over 
one-half of the world’s population, depend 
upon seapower. 

We are not alone in knowing that our need 
for a Navy is greater than ever. The Soviets 
know this. After analyzing the activities of 
World War II the Russians saw that much 
of the world depended on our seaborne assist- 
ance to survive the great holocaust. She 
knew that if the United States were to have 
any allies, we must control the seas. 

We have to have our ships go from here 
to Europe, and reach Europe, and go from 
here to Japan, and reach Japan, and Formosa, 
and other allies. If we couldn’t move by 
sea, we would be stalled right back here in 
the United States and we couldn’t help any- 
body. All we could do would be to stay 
within the waters of the United States and 
wait for the attacks to come to us. The war 
would be fought in and over our own country. 

The U.S. S. John Willis will take her place 
on the battleline with other ships or her 
class to seek out and destroy the enemy. 
She is especially made for this purpose and 
with the valor of her namesake for inspira- 
tion, I know she will not fail. Not many 
yards from where we now are, in this same 
shipyard, the battleship Tennessee is resting 
after long years of valiant service. She has 
made us proud of her record and the great 
State for which she was named. Now again 
the spirit of Tennessee will venture forth 
again with the memory of one of its valiant 
sons, John Willis. 

So let us wish godspeed to this fleet and 
sturdy vessel. As she puts forth to sea, let 
us cherish the hope that always her officers 
and crew shall be inspired and upheld by 
the challenge that comes like a clarion call 
from the sovereign State of Tennessee and 
the battle scored sands of Iwo Jima. 


What Do People Really Want: Heavy 


Spending or Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
extravagance in Government, reduction 
in taxes are the complaints we are all 
receiving from our constituents and it 
gives me great pleasure to have permis- 
sion to include in my brief remarks a 
-statement entitled “What Do People 
Really Want: Heavy Spending or Econ- 
omy?” made by our highly esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable RoBERT W. 
KEAN, who so ably represents the 12th 
District of New Jersey. 
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It is unnecessary to say that Mr. KEAN 
is one of the highly respected Members 
of the House of Representatives and his 
views on the great questions of the day 
are always penetrating and constructive. 
He has ably analyzed the people’s pro- 
test against the high budget which was 
submitted by the administration, as well 
as the increasing demand for lower 
taxes, and his observations of this situa- 
tion from a political point of view are 
most pertinent. As he points out, in 
Congresses where economy was prac- 
ticed and the cost of Government re- 
duced along with taxes, the controlling 
party which brought that about was de- 
feated in the next Congress. He sizes 
up the situation well in the last two 
paragraphs of his statement when he 
says: 

The nub of the matter appears to be: Will 
those who are sincerely interested in econ- 
omy join ranks to fight as hard to back up 
economy-minded Members of Congress as do 
the militant free-spending groups to thwart 
their efforts. 

Congress is troubled by the size of the 
budget, but many Members—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—also are troubled by 
the lessons of history which have made them 
skeptical as to whether the majority of the 
people really want curtailment of heavy 
Government spending. 


The entire statement is as follows: 


Wuat Do PEOPLE REALLY WANT: HEAVY 
SPENDING OR ECONOMY? 


Do the American people really want econ- 
omy in Government? Do the people appre- 
ciate efforts along that line? Will they sup- 
port those who vote for cuts in Federal 
expenditures? 

Those questions have been asked with fre- 
quency by Members of Congress in Capitol 
cloakrooms since public outcries over the 
size of the proposed Federal budget for the 
1957-58 fiscal year. 

In asking the questions, Members call at- 
tention to the fact that during the past 
quarter century in only two Congresses was 
there a successful attempt to cut expendi- 
tures substantially, and point to the re- 
sults of the ensuing elections. 

In the Republican 80th Congress, the 
Truman budget was cut by $314 billion. 
In the Republican 83d Congress, the Tru- 
man budget was cut by $10 billion. And 
what happened in the next elections? The 
Republicans who had been in control in each 
case were badly beaten. The voters threw 
out the economizers and put those who had 
opposed economy back in control: of the 
Congress. 

It is commonplace for those who vote for 
economy in a certain area of Government ac- 
tivity to be told by some constituents that 
such a vote was false economy. It is, of 
course, true that nearly all Government 
spending has a worthy objective and cutting 
in any area might be characterized as false 
economy by the group which is particularly 
interested. 

But one must look at the Government 
picture as a whole. It is the duty of the 
Federal Government to participate in such 


‘and such an activity? Could it not be done 


better and cheaper by the States, or even 
by the local communities? 


NEW JERSEY’S STORY 


The answer might often be yes in New 
Jersey, for as the New Jersey Taxpayers As- 
sociation has pointed out it costs New Jersey 
taxpayers $2.40 in Federal taxes for each 
dollar returned in the form of grants under 
the 50-odd Federal-aid programs. But those 
groups who get the dollar are vociferous sup- 
porters of such programs, usually not realiz- 
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ing that they and their neighbors are dig- 
ging deep in order to receive these “bene- 
fits.” 

Representative ROBERT L. DoucHTon, the 
late wise old chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, used to say that the 
cry of witnesses who came before our com- 
mittee was: “Don’t tax me, tax that fellow 
behind the tree.” The same thought seems 
to be that of many people who talk econ- 
omy: “Don’t cut my pet project. Cut some 
other fellow’s, for if you cut mine, I won’t 
vote for you.” 

Somewhat the same pattern has occurred 
with reference to tax reduction. Only three 
times in the past quarter century has a Con- 
gress passed a bill reducing taxes substan- 
tially. Once by a Democrat-controlled 
Congress—the 79th where the cut was $6 bil- 
lion. The next year the tax-cutting Demo- 
crats were thrown out and Republicans were 
put in control. 

Again in the 80th Congress there was a 
substantial cut—approximately $5 billion. 
Next November the Republicans who had 
sponsored the cut lost control. Even the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the author of the bill, was defeated. 

Again in the 83d Congress there was a 
tax cut of $7,500,000,000, but in the fol- 
lowing November the Republicans were 
thrown out of control. Is it strange that 
I heard a statement made at lunch last week 
that the public really does not seem to 
appreciate a tax reduction? 

One of the reasons, perhaps, for the lack 
of appreciation of the latest tax cut is that 
in a time of increasing prosperity when 
people are earning more money they do not 
feel that there has been a tax reduction, 
for with greater personal earnings they pay 
more in taxes. They do not realize how 
much. more they would have paid if there 
had been no cut. 


TAXES ARE TOO HIGH 


I believe that taxes are too high for every 
segment of our population and they should 
be reduced at the first opportunity, but 
the people must help bring about the op- 
portunity—that is if a majority of them 
want lower Government spending and re- 
sulting tax reductions. 

The ways of the voters sometimes seem 
surprising and you can’t help understand- 
ing—remembering history—why many Mem- 
bers of Congress look at the political ad- 
vantage of voting for economy and lower 
taxes with a somewhat jaundiced eye. 

We must have economy in Government. 
We must have cuts in taxes. But the sup- 
port of the average voter for such policies 
has in the past, to say the least, been half- 
hearted. A headline in the Washington Star 
last week is discouraging. I quote: 


“SENATORS RESTORE MOST OF HOUSE MONEY 
BILL CUT 


“The Senate Appropriations Committee 
has restored practically all of the $47 mil- 
lion slashed out of a deficiency money bill 
by the House. 

“The action, regarded as the first econ- 
omy test of the session on the Senate side 
of the Capitol, came yesterday on the ini- 
tial appropriations measure submitted by 
President Eisenhower in 1957.” 


THE UPPER HOUSE 


Some humorist has said that the reason 
the Senate is known as the Upper House 
is because it always ups the appropriations 
made by the House. The above is just one 
example, but I am sure that pressures from 
Officials and individuals interested in the 
spending projects had much to do with the 
result by making their views known, while 
the economy minded remained silent. 

The nub of the matter appears to be: Will 
those who are sincerely interested in econ- 
omy join ranks to fight as hard to back up 
economy-minded Members. of. Congress as 
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do the militant free-spending groups to 
thwart their efforts. 

Congress is troubled by the size of the 
budget, but many Members—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—also are troubled by 
the lessons of history which have made 
them skeptical as to whether the majority 
of the people really want curtailment of 
heavy Government spending. 


Statement of Hon. Edward J. Robeson, 
Jr., Before the Celler Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, in Opposition to 
H. R. 2145 and Related Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 26, 1957, our col- 
league, Hon. Ep RoBESON, JR., of Virginia, 
appeared before the Celler subcommittee 
in opposition to the pending civil rights 
bills. Mr. RosEson’s presentation before 
that subcommittee was clear and to the 
point, and, in my opinion, should be read 
by every Member of this body. There- 
fore, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am 
pleased to include herewith the text of 
Mr. ROBESON’s statement: 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD J. ROBESON, JR., 
DEMOCRAT, OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE CELLER 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS OF THE JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES APPEARING IN OPPOSITION TO 
THE CIVIL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION PENDING BE- 
FORE SAID SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEBRUARY 26, 
1957 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before this com- 
mittee today in opposition to the legislation 
now under discussion. The vast majority of 
the citizens I represent are opposed to this 
legislation. They feel that it is an unjusti- 
fied invasion by the Federal Government of 
rights reserved to them and the State of 
Virginia by the Federal Constitution. 

It is my opinion, and in fact my conviction, 
that the proposed legislation which this com- 
mittee is now considering, if enacted, will 
violate provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. It has been and is now my 
purpose to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. I am further obligated in 

his respect by my oath of office. 

Located in the First Congressional District 
of Virginia which I have the honor to repre- 
sent are Jamestown, Williamsburg, Yorktown, 
and many other historic landmarks of this 
country’s early history. My home on the 
James River is nearby and I have on many 
occasions been present with others who gath- 
ered to commemorate events of great sig- 
nificance to all Americans. 

Love of liberty and respect of the rights of 
mankind are inherent in the nature of the 
people of Virginia. Virginians will not will- 
ingly relinquish the rights guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution of Virginia or by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It is also my opinion that an impartial and 
objective investigation will show conclu- 
sively that there is no basis of fact sufficient 
to warrant Federal legislation such as is pro- 
posed. The effect of Federal implementa- 
tion can be reasonably expected to bring 
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about serious adverse influences which will 
make impossible continuation of the pres- 
ent sympathetic, friendly, and generally sat- 
isfactory relations between the white and the 
colored races which now prevail, particularly 
in the Southern States. 

Recorded human history gives no com- 
parable accomplishment of the development 
of human relationships in which the de- 
scendants of primitive-type people have been 
integrated to such a degree by another race 
whose forebears had for many centuries en- 
joyed a high degree of economic, cultural, 
and religious background. May I emphasize 
that our people of both races worship God 
in the same faith and in like manner, speak 
the same language, and have in general the 
same customs. 

Particularly in Virginia and other Southern 
States, they live and work together as friends 
and neighbors with mutual respect and re- 
gard. As basically Christian people, we en- 
counter an almost unbelievable minimum of 
difficulty because of the inherent obstacle of 
racial characteristics. 

Like many citizens whose forebears for 
generations have lived in the favored South- 
land of our great country, I am unable to 
consider the relationships of the two races in 
generalities based on the racial differences. 
Rather, people of the Negro race are to me 
individuals, and for many of them from in- 
fancy to the present day I have an abiding, 
affectionate regard and a sense of responsi- 
bility toward their well-being and happiness. 

My concern is primarily for these Negro 
citizens whose well-being depends to so great 
an extent upon the good will of the white 
citizens who presently are their friends and 
neighbors. 

For many years prior to my election to 
Congress, on May: 2, 1950, as an industrial 
executive in responsible charge of personnel 
administration, industrial relations and pub- 
lic relations with one of the world’s foremost 
shipbuilding organizations, much of my time 
and effort was directed toward establishing 
and maintaining harmonious relationships in 
industry and the community. I can, I hope 
with becoming modesty, admit to recognized 
competency in the field of human relation- 
ships, not only in industry but in their 
broader aspects. 

In my home area of Virginia the popula- 
tion ratio is approximately 25 percent Negro. 
For many years the company with whom I 
was associated and other employers have 
maintained a similar employment ratio. The 
conditions of work, rates of pay, and em- 
ployee benefits are applicable to all employees 
alike. 

There has never been a work stoppage or 
race friction in this shipyard, and the 
white and colored citizens have worked har- 
moniously together on the same jobs and 
lived in the same communities. There are 
four large hospitals in this area. Three ac- 
cept both white and Negro patients. One, 


‘the Whittaker Memorial Hospital in Newport 


News, is entirely managed, staffed and oper- 
ated by Negroes for Negro patients. I know 
of no other such hospital. 

There are competent Negro citizens en- 
gaged in the numerous professions. Many 
profitable businesses are operated by Negroes. 
Some of these are patronized by and are 
dependent on white customers. To illus- 
trate, perhaps the most popular barbershop 
is Negro operated and is located in the main 
business section near the largest bank. 

Our Negro citizens have their own 
churches, bank and places of amusement 
and entertainment. The schools, of which 
they are justly proud, have 100 percent 
Negro principals and faculties. 

The Huntington High School for Negroes 
is a top-ranking high schooi with nearly 
3,000 students. They have a modern school 
building and modern facilities, a flood- 
lighted stadium, large gymnasium and other 
facilities beyond what less modern white 
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high school in this area now have. There 
has never been any race friction among our 
school children or population. 

This is no unusual picture for many and 
perhaps most localities in the Southern 
States. However, you may be assured that 
the legislation now being considered, to- 
gether with the implementation of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision, will relegate 
such outstanding accomplishments to the 
more glorious past history of our people. 
It will be impossible to continue the race 
relationship upon whick. such society as I 
have described must rest. 

There is nothing new in the current effort 
to persuade minority segments of a society 
to accept the illusion presented by political 
and Government leaders to bring through 
man-made law and courts, or military en- 
forcement, a better way of life. Inevitably 
and with certainty, disasters overtake them, 
I also have concern that the proposed legis- 
lation is but another step which can and 
will bring us nearer to the point foreseen 120 
years ago by Abraham Lincoln when he said 
in a speech at Springfield, Ill., on January 27, 
1837: 

“At what point, then, is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reecnes us it must spring up among us; it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction 
be our lot we must ourselves be its author 
and finisher. As a nation of free men we 
must live through all time, or die by sui- 
cide.” 


Corn Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, as a representative from one 
of the great corn States, I would like to 
address a few remarks to my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle in an effort to 
impress on them the vital necessity of 
immediate action on the corn-base acre- 
age problem. In many areas of our Na- 
tion corn planting will begin within a 
few weeks. Furthermore, the deadline 
for participation in the acreage-reserve 
program for corn in 1957 is April 15. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House are familiar with the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, dealing with corn and 
the corn farmers’ participation in the soil 
bank. Sixty-one and five-tenths per- 
cent of the farmers voting in the ref- 
erendum held on December 11, 1956, 
said they favored the farm-base acre- 
age approach rather tran to return to 
the corn-acreage allotment program. I 
think it was unfortunate that the Con- 
gress required a two-thirds vote in this 
referendum. A clear majority, 59.5 per- 
cent, of the corn farmers voting in Iowa 
favored the base-acreage approach, and 
40.5 percent against. 

Under the provision of law as it now 
stands farmers in the commercial cern 
area will not comply with the 37.3 mil- 
lion acre allotment, and I think we shall 
see roughly 58 million acres of corn 
planted in the commercial area in 1957. 
This simply means a continuation of a 
surplus position in corn, with consequent 
adverse effects on livestock production 
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and prices, and this will have an effect on 
the whole economy of the Nation. 

It is contended by some that giving 
corn growers a corn-base acreage of 51 
million acres, for purposes of partici- 
pating in the soil bank and price sup- 
port, is unfair to cotton and wheat farm- 
ers. 

There does not seem to be much dis- 
agreement that (a) the acreage taken out 
of wheat and cotton has mainly gone 
into feed grains, (b) as a result, feed 
grains produced on these diverted acres 
have been substituted for corn, and (c) 
this has resulted in the feed grain sur- 
plus appearing in the corn carryover 
which (d) has caused the decline in corn 
acreage allotments. 

Farmers in the commercial corn area 
as determined for 1957 have continued 
to plant approximately 58 million acres, 
even though allotments have decreased 
until now they are 37.3 million acres. 

Without a change in this situation, 
most commercial area corn farmers will 
not participate in the soil bank program 
and thereby will not contribute to bring- 
ing supplies into line with demand. As 
‘a short-run proposition, farmers can 
make more money growing corn for live- 
stock. They cannot afford to cut 37 per- 
cent from their normal corn planting to 
get down to their corn allotment in order 
to begin to participate in the soil bank. 
On the average a corn farmer with 50 
acres of corn would be required to cut 
to approximately 32 acres and then be 
paid an average of $43 per acre for each 
acre he cut below the 32 figure. 

Surplus feed grain, estimated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at 800 million bushels, was grown on 
acreage diverted in 1954 and 1955, most 
of which was taken out of wheat and 
cotton for which cotton and wheat farm- 
ers received price supports. Both di- 
rectly and indirectly Government price 
supports have subsidized the production 
of surplus feed grain. Surplus feed 
grain has resulted in surplus: livestock 
which has weakened livestock prices. 
Therefore, farmers everywhere are pay- 
ing heavily for uneconomic price sup- 
ports which are causing shifts into live- 
stock production. 

Corn farmers do not have a minimum 
national corn allotment or base similar 
to the minimum for wheat and cotton. 
If the allotments for wheat and cotton 
were to be determined on the basis of 
what is needed to keep supplies in line 
with demand, as is done in the case of 
corn, the national cotton allotment 
would be 3.9 million acres instead of 17.6 
million acres; the national wheat allot- 
ment would be 12.4 million acres instead 
of 55 million acres. 

Wheat and cotton farmers would not 
be treated unfairly if the proposed 51- 
million-acre soil-bank base is used. 

Congress has now been in session 2 
months and there is no bill before this 
House to help the Midwest corn farmer. 
I am informed that a bill has been re- 
ported by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, but not until after it was amend- 
ed so those who should know advise me 
that it will be of little benefit to the corn 
farmer. My information also is that an 
amendment was added in committee 
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which destroys much of the value of the 
bill and that this was on a straight party 
vote, 17 Democrats voting for this 
amendment and the 15 Republicans 
against. Unless this amendment can be 
removed by the Members when the bill 
reaches the floor of the House, I fear the 
corn farmers of America will be in bad 
shape for this year. The responsibility 
for this will rest entirely upon the Demo- 
cratic leadership in control of this Con- 
gress. H. R. 4555 and its companion S. 
1125, without amendment, would give 
real relief to the corn farmers of 
America. 

These bills provide that each corn 
farmer in 1957 will have the same choice 
he had in the referendum that was held 
on December 11, 1956; 61.5 percent of 
those voting last fall voted for the base- 
acreage approach. If those voting for 
the continuation of acreage allotments 
at 37.3 million acres want this program— 
well and good—but how can the Congress 
refuse to give the farmers of the com- 
mercial corn area their choice? 

Individual farmers already have both 
their base-acreage and allotment figures 
which would be applicable under this 
proposal. There would be little admin- 
istrative work to do by the Department 
of Agriculture or the local ASC offices. 
Immediate consideration and passage of 
a temporary corn program for 1957 is 
urgently needed. It is time to quit play- 
ing politics with the farmers of America 
and do something for them now—not 
later. 


Chairman Carl Durham, of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Discussed the Building of Atomic 
Power Reactors Over the NBC-TV Net- 
work, February 19, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19, 1957, over the NBC-TV net- 
work, our distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative CARL DURHAM, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, dis- 
cussed the building of atomic power re- 
actors. During the course of the dis- 
cussion, Chairman DURHAM answered 
questions by Messrs. Garroway and 
Blair, of the NBC-TV network staff. 

In view of this timely discussion of 
such an important subject, I hope that 
every Member of Congress will take the 
time to read the following account of 
this interesting TV discussion: 


On the television screen, Dave Garroway 
was seen in closeup seated at his regular desk. 
The camera moved back to medium distance 
while Frank Blair joined Dave Garroway, 
seating himself beside Dave at his desk. To- 
gether they turned to the monitor screen 
behind them where the Congressman ap- 
peared in closeup. From time to time dur- 
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ing the interview, the Congressman was seen 
on full screen closeup. 

“Less than 90 minutes from now, a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
will open important public hearings in Wash- 
ington. The committee wants to know how 
this country is doing in harnessing the atom 
for peacetime purposes. 

“Presiding will be Democratic Representa- 
tive CARL DURHAM, of North Carolina, the 
chairman of the joint committee. Repre- 
sentative DURHAM has stopped by in our 
Washington studio this morning to answer a 
few questions on the subject from Frank and 
myself. 

“Are you there, Mr. Congressman?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Yes; I am here, 
Dave.” 

Mr. Garroway: “There you are, right there. 
Well, in 1954, Congress decided that the 
peacetime use of nuclear power should be 
developed by a partnership of Government 
and private industry. Now what does that 
mean?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Well, it is rather 
broad. The 1954 act was passed, of course, 
to primarily assist private industry to get 
into the business of developing the atomic 
energy field for humanity, and for the benefit 
of the whole country.” 

Mr. Garroway: “I see.” 

Congressman DURHAM: “The act, of course, 
is rather broad. It covers all fields and all 
aspects of the atomic energy industry.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Well, now, sir, the tax- 
payer, through the Government, of course, 
spent tens of billions of dollars to discover 
the secrets of the atom. Why did Congress 
decide to share these expensive secrets, in- 
stead of having the Government make the 
profits which could be expected in the fu- 
ture?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Well, I think, if 
you look back to the 1946 act, which I was 
one of the charter members on the commit- 
tee, that was completely owned and held by 
the Government, as you probably know. The 
Congress, of course, decided, and the country, 
that we had done a lot of research and devel- 
opment in this field, which, of course, was— 
could be a benefit to human beings in the 
field of agriculture, medicine, and many other 
fields, industry primarily—and so Congress 
decided that it was in the best interest of 
the people to let them share in this invest- 
ment, since they had themselves made the 
investment from tax sources.” 

Mr. Garroway: “I see. Frank Blair has a 
question for you, Mr. DURHAM.” 

Mr. Blair: “Good morning, Congressman.” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Good morning.” 

Mr. Blair: “A recent survey by Nucleonics 
Magazine shows that most industrial leaders 
in four foreign countries which were sur- 
veyed, feel that Britain is ahead of us in 
harnessing the atom for peacetime use. Now, 
is Britain ahead of us to the best of your 
knowledge?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Well, I think our 
program is much broader than the British. 
I’ve visited Calder Hall myself and seen the 
reactors. The British were in this kind of a 
position; of course, as we all know, the power 
situation and the need for it was much 
greater in Britain than it was in this coun- 
try. It’s not still yet competitive in this 
country. We're still developing and trying 
to develop reactors, of course, which will 
bring the cost of power down to a level where 
we can compete. Our local situation is en- 
tirely different, so I am definitely of the 
opinion that the British are not ahead in 
this field of atomic energy.” 

Mr. Blair: “Now, in the struggle to win 
the allegiance of the neutral nations, many 
of them poor in coal and oil, as you’ve stated, 
much may depend on whether the East or 
the West is first able to deliver atomic-power 
generating plants. Do you know if the 
Russians are capable of delivering such a 
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plant while maybe we’re still perfecting our 
test models?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Well, we don’t 
have very much information on the Rus- 
sians, of course. I don’t think at the pres- 
ent time, from what information I can 
secure, and the best information we can 
secure, that they are anywhere near the 
point of development that we are in this 
country, I’m sure of that.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Congressman, because we 
are so relatively rich in coal and oil, while 
other nations like Britain and France are 
poor in such resources, are we not likely to 
fall behind because our efforts are not 
spurred by sheer need and poverty?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Well, I think not. 
I think we have a very vigorous reactor pro- 
gram in this country at the present time. 
It’s one that covers, not just one reactor like 
the British have built, and, of course, we'll 
be able to sell to those countries where the 
need is there. I, yesterday, just talked to 
the Italian representative from his country, 
who is in need of power just like the British 
are, and, of course, they’re looking around, 
and it would mean to our interest of this 
country, I think, much, if we can develop 
a reactor than we can sell abroad, and that’s 
what we are primarily endeavoring to do at 
the present time.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Well, sir, there’s likely to 
be a proposal to turn over peacetime devel- 
opment of atomic energy to a Government 
agency, sort of a nationwide TVA. What 
chance do you see for legislation of that 
type?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “I don’t think 
there’s any chance whatever. There’s no— 
in my opinion, there’s no member of the 
committee that’s in favor of such a pro- 
gram. I think that we are developing this 
primarily for—we’re trying to develop re- 
actors—where industry can come in and 
look at them and build a reactor for any 
company or any power company in the 
country that desires it, whether it’s a co- 
operative, or whether it’s a public power or 
whatever it might be, in the interest of 
development.” 

Mr. Garroway: “How long before we'll be 
using the maximum number of watts from 
atomic-energy stations to be built in this 
country?” 

Congressman DurHaM: “Well, we're using 
some at the present time. I had the pleas- 
ure last week; a week ago last, of turning 
on the reactor up at Argonne, which, as you 
know, produces power. It produces all the 
power for that laboratory that. we have 
there. I think that within the next 5 or 
10 years you’re going to see reactors in many 
parts of this country producing power.” 

Mr. Blair: “Do you think there will be many 
Government restrictions and Government 
supervision over industry’s building and 
maintaining these plants?” 

Congressman DurHam: Oh, I don’t think 
so. I think at the present time we have ac- 
cess permits. They can come in here to the 
Commission and get all the information they 
want at the present time in building a reac- 
tor. There’s very little restriction now in 
building a reactor.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Do you have any idea how 
big these powerplants will be?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “‘Oh, they’ll vary in 
different size, I think, according to the local 
communities, just like your steam plants do. 
You may have some up to 500,000 kilowatts; 
then you may have lesser whatever the de- 
mand. I think that will determine to a large 
degree, what size reactor will be built.” 

Mr. Garroway: “But they only will service 
one community, generally?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Generally, I’d say 
50.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Thank you very much, Mr. 
ioe eermmma: for talking with us this morn- 
ng.” 
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Congressman DurHam: Thank you. I’ve 
enjoyed it very much.” 

(The camera closed in to show Dave Gar- 
roway on full screen closeup.) 

Mr. Garroway: “Thank you Congressman 
DURHAM, who goes to his committee meet- 
ing in a few minutes.” 


Federal Transportation Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, repeal 
of the Federal excise taxes on commer- 
cial transportation of persons and prop- 
erty is the urgent objective of H. R. 2867. 
These are the taxes imposed during 
World War II which add 10 percent to 
the charges paid for transportation by 
train, airplane, or bus, and 3 percent to 
the charges for virtually all other freight, 
except that the tax on transportation of 
coal is 4 cents a ton. 

These taxes produce total annual reve- 
nue of about $666 million. However, 
this is not a net revenue gain to the Gov- 
ernment because, to the extent that the 
transportation is for business purposes, 
the taxes paid are expenses deductible 
from income and thereby reduce the 
amount of revenue which would other- 
wise be obtained through the income tax. 
With the greater part by far of the trans- 
portation taxes paid by corporations, 
and with the income of corporations 
taxed up to 52 percent, it is clear that 
any loss of revenue from repeal of the 
taxes would be offset to a considerable 
extent by- an increase in revenue from 
the income tax. Indeed, removal of 
these taxes presents for the Government 
the distinct possibility of a net revenue 
gain for their repeal would remove a 
serious drag on commerce, thereby pro- 
ducing greater business activity and 
more net income subject to the Federal 
income tax. 

As against this questionable revenue 
gain, the harm caused: by continuance 
of the transportation taxes is clear and 
overwhelming. 

To the extent that the taxes encourage 
shippers and travelers to use exempt 
private transportation, they deprive our 
essential public carriers of traffic and 
revenues they must have to keep pace 
with the requirements of our commerce 
and defense.. That, in itself, is a price 
prohibitively high to pay for the revenue 
they produce and is reason enough for 
the Congress to take prompt action look- 
ing to their early end. By no means, 
however, is it the only reason. 

The tax on freight, especially, is a tax, 
not on a luxury, but on a basic necessity 
of life. Transportation is part of the 
cost of everything that is grown or made, 
used or consumed, and the tax is paid, 
not once, but at each stage from growth 
or manufacturer to marketing and con- 
sumer. Moreover, it results in higher 
seller’s markups at-each stage, so that 
in the final price paid by the consumer 
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the effect of the tax is pyramided many 
times. 

For example, a witness who testified 
recently before a subcommittee of our 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee presented figures to show that 
for each $9 of freight tax spread over 
the whole operation from manufacturer 
to consumer over $32 is added on the 
average to the prices paid by consumers 
for manufactured articles. 

Thus, the tax on shipping represents 
the ultimate in inflation because its 
cumulative effect, applied at each stage 
of the manufacturing and marketing 
process, is to pyramid the cost to the 
ultimate consumer on every product that 
is bought, used, or consumed. While 
transportation rates must sometimes be 
increased to cover increased cost, it is a 
highly dubious policy for Federal taxa- 
tion to add to the cost of this basic sery- 
ice artificially and unnecessarily. 

The tax on freight falls heavily on 
those least able to afford it. It falls on 
the thousands of small businesses which, 
unlike the major companies, cannot af- 
ford to purchase and operate large fleets 
of private vehicles by which they could 
escape the tax. 

Moreover, the tax discriminates 
against United States shippers, since 
foreign shippers are not required to pay 
the tax on prepaid shipments from for- 
eign countries to destinations in the 
United States. 

The tax on travel also falls most heav- 
ily on those least able to afford it: These 
persons are the 3 out of every 10 families 
in the United States who do not have 
private means of transportation and are, 
therefore, compelled to use the trans- 
portation services subject to the tax. 

The burden of the passenger tax is 
borne, in fact, only by thos2 persons who 
traveled by public for-hire transporta- 
tion services within the United States— 
for travel to most foreign destinations is 
not subject to the tax. Thus, the Amer- 
ican who travels in his own country by 
bus, rail, or plane is discriminated 
against, not only in favor of those who 
travel by private means but also in favor 
of those who travel abroad. In this re- 
spect, the tax was aptly described re- 
cently by the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post as a levy designed to encourage 
Americans to “see America last,” rather 
than “see America first.” 

In their effect on the Nation’s essential 
public carriers, the taxes are particularly 
harmful. Because they apply only to 
transportation for hire, the taxes encour- 
age the acquisition and use of large fleets 
of private trucks and private barges, 
especially by the large shippers able to 
afford them. ‘Thus, in the 11 years since 
the end of World War II, private and 
other carriers not subject to the tax have 
made tremendous gains at the expense 
of the regulated carriers. Continuation 
of this trend, resulting in further weak- 
ening of our essential public carriers, 
could bring turmoil to our economy in 
time of peace and disaster in time of war. 

Inconsistency of the transportation 
taxes with our defense effort was sug-= 
gested by the Honorable Anthony Arpaia, 
then Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, when he said in an 
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address at Houston, Tex., on November 8, 
1956: 

The Government clings to the excise taxes 
on freight and passenger service * * * al- 
though this tax is an important factor in 
retarding the progress of an efficient, up- 
to-date, organized system of public trans- 
portation which is an integral part of the 
machinery of defense which costs billions. 


This organized system of public trans- 
portation to which Commissioner Arpaia 
referred was called upon in World War IT 
to handle all but an infinitesimal 
amount of all military freight and mili- 
tary passengers, moving in organized 
groups. At the peak of the war, in 1943 
and 1944, regulated carriers handled well 
in excess of 96 percent of all freight— 
military and civilian combined. And 
everything suggests that they would be 
called upon to repeat this performance, 
and more, in the event of another war. 

In urging quick repeal of the excise 
taxes on transportation, I fully recognize 
that transportation is but one of the 
necessities of life which, many years 
after the war, still are bearing the burden 
of a war-imposed tax. Iam fully aware, 
too, of the continuing need of govern- 
ment for large amounts of tax revenue 
to meet the growing threat of another 
war and to strengthen defenses through- 
out the free world. Finally, I am appre- 
ciative of the growing pressure which is 
being brought to bear from every quarter 
for relief from other burdensome taxes. 

But, while it may not now be possible 
to afford all the relief that is sought, or 
even all that is justified, it is possible, 
through repeal of the taxes on trans- 
portation, to extend a measure of re- 
lief to each and every person and each 
and every business, without any se- 
rious loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the potential bene- 
fits to be gained by all consumers 
through the cumulative effect of lower 
prices at each stage of manufacture, 
wholesaling and retailing, are so great 
as to make any possible loss of reve- 
nue almost insignificant by comparison. 

In short, repeal of the taxes on trans- 
portation cannot safely be delayed, while 
immediate repeal would be in the best in- 
terest of all. 


United States Policy Toward Eastern 
Europe: A Lost Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 1ith 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
will shortly pass into history. Before it 
does so I believe it would be appropriate 
to present for the record the exchange 
of correspondence described below. 

On February 7, 1957, 19 Members of 
this House wrote to President Eisen- 
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hower to urge that the United States 
seek a United Nations investigation into 
Soviet intervention in the 10 captive 
states of central and eastern Europe. 
We believed that such an investigation, 
coming immediately after the Soviet 
Union’s brutal action in Hungary, would 
be one positive step this country could 
take to focus world attention on the 
threat to world peace produced by con- 
tinued Soviet oppression of the people 
of these states. Our letter followed a 
meeting with representatives of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations, an 
organization of democratic leaders in 
exile from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, and Rumania. The letter 
reads as follows: 
FEBRUARY 7, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Under article 35 of 
the United Nations Charter, the United 
States is empowered to bring to the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly any situation 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. Such a sit- 
uation, we believe, exists today because of 
the interference by the Soviet Union with 
the right to self-determination of the peo- 
ples of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. The 
Soviet Union’s intervention and oppression 
in these areas, in violation of article 2, chap- 
ter 4 of the charter (prohibiting threats 
or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
state) and of article 1 (listing as purposes 
of the U. N. the developing of friendly re- 
lations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-de- 
termination of peoples) has brought about 
the possibility of revolts which could well 
lead to world war. 

For these reasons, we urge that the United 
States, at the current 11th session of the 
General Assembly, initiate or support an 
effort to include on the Assembly’s agenda 
an inquiry into the situation in these cap- 
tive states, and its threat to world peace. 
The fact that the Assembly on December 
14, 1956, voted to include on its agenda 
the alleged United States intervention in 
the domestic affairs of these states makes 
it doubly important, in our opinion, that 
the Soviet intervention and its dangers be 
formally inquired into. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES A. BOYLE, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, PETER W. Ro- 
DINO, STEWART L. UDALL, THOMAS LUD- 
Low ASHLEY, HucH J. ADDONIZIO, JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, CHARLES A. VANIK, B. F. 
SISK, FRANK M. COFFIN, HARLAN HAGEN, 
HENRY S. REUSS, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
GEORGE M. RHODES, EDITH GREEN, BAR- 
RATT O'HARA, GEORGE S. MCGOVERN, 
TORBERT H. MACDONALD. 


On February 11 the White House re- 
plied, over the signature of Bryce N. 
Harlow, Administrative Assistant to the 
President. Mr. Harlow promised careful 
consideration. His letter read: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 11, 1957. 
The Honorable HENRY S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: The President has asked 
me to express to you and to the cosigners of 
your February 7 letter his appreciation of 
your taking the time and interest to give 
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him your views in respect to the position of 
the United States delegation to the United 
Nations on the situation in the captive states 
of Eastern Europe. The President asked that 
you be advised—and this same advice is 
being transmitted to the cosigners of your 
letter—that your views on this important 
matter will have most careful consideration, 
and that he understands fully and shares 
your deep concern over the well-being and 
freedom of these captive peoples. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Bryce N. HARLOW, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


The United Nations General Assembly 
is now drawing to a close and it is a 
matter of deep regret to me that the 
United States did not take the action 
which we recommended. Our lost op- 
portunity has been well described in a 
statement issued by the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations on March 1. 
I present it below, together with the 
covering letter with which it was trans- 
mitted to me: 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1957. 
The Honorable HENRY S. REUSS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR Sir: It was most thoughtful on your 
part to send me copies of the letter which 
you and your colleagues sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on February 7, 
1957. 

The letter was made available to members 
of our General Committee and I was asked 
to express to you the gratitude of our organ- 
ization for having so forcefully urged that 
the United States, at the current 11th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, initiate or 
support an effort to include on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda an inquiry into the situation 
in the captive states and its threat to world 
peace. 

To our great disappointment the efforts 
aiming at bringing up the issue of our cap- 
tive nations in the U. N. have once again 
been fruitless. Not even the excellent op- 
portunity which the Soviets have offered to 
the free nations when they came forward 
with a complaint against “United States 
interference” in the internal affairs of the 
East-Central European States has been taken 
advantage of to set in motion an inquiry on 
Soviet intervention. 

In enclosing a statement we have issued 
on March 1, 1957, concerning the record of 
the 11th General Assembly on matters of 
direct concern to us, let me stress that 
despite the many setbacks we encounter we 
shall keep on urging the free nations to 
listen to the plea which you have so gen- 
erously espoused in your letter to the 
President. 

With many thanks and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
VILIS MASENS, 
Chairman, 


ACEN GREATLY DISAPPOINTED aT Two U. N. 
FAILURES 


The Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
speaking for the silenced peoples of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, ex- 
pressed its disappointment in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations’ failure to 
take collective measures against the U. S. 
S. R. for its aggression against Hungary and 
for its reluctance to turn tables on the So- 
viet Union when it accused the United 
States of intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of the East-Central European nations. 
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The ACEN statement read: 

“Now that the 11th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly is drawing to a 
close, the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions is bound to express its disappoint- 
ment in two failures of the world organiza- 
tion. 

` “First, the General Assembly has failed 
even to consider collective measures against 
the Soviet Union for its criminal actions in 
Hungary. 

“Ever since November 4, 1956, our As- 
sembly has been urging that sanct.cns, under 
articles 6, 41 and 42, of the charter be ap- 
plied against the Soviet Union. Such an 
action would have represented the punish- 
ment of a violator of the United Nations 
Charter and constituted an attempt to com- 
pel him to heed the 9 U. N. resolutions con- 
demning him and asking him to withdraw 
his armed forces from Hungary. 

“Instead of an enforcement action the 
General Assembly has seen fit to appoint, on 
January 10, a special committee to investi- 
gate the facts of Soviet intervention in 
Hungary, which were in the main well sub- 
stantiated. While welcoming any step de- 
signed to establish an authoritative and de- 
tailed record of events in Hungary, ACEN 
warned at that time against any attempt 
to use such investigation as a substitute for 
effective action or an excuse to further defer 
long overdue enforcement action. These 
misgivings were confirmed: since January 
10, United Nations action on Hungary was 
confined to the factfinding efforts of the 
special committee. 

“In sharp contrast to the reluctance shown 
by United Nations member nations to initiate 
collective measures in the case of Hungary, 
sanctions have been considered against a 
United Nations member state for partial non- 
compliance with the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the view of ACEN this is 
a clearcut case of double standard and self- 
contradiction which, in the case of a body 
designed to serve as a repository of the trust 
of the peoples of the world, assumes huge 
proportions and harbors gravest dangers. On 
the one hand, all important international 
action is shifted to the United Nations. On 
the other—a great power is given by this 
precedent a free hand to embark on any 
imperialist venture, being assured in advance 
that the limit of the United Nations action 
will be verbal condemnation. 

“Equally grave and difficult to understand 
is the failure of the West to take advantage 
of the Soviet complaint against the alleged 
United States interference in the internal 
affairs of the East-Central European nations 
and to turn the tables against the real inter- 
ventionist—the Soviet Union. 

“Tt is true that the debates have once again 
brought to the fore the undeniable fact that 
the misery, unrest, and bloodshed in the 
captive countries have but one source: The 
occupation of these countries by force and 
the continuous Soviet interference in their 
national affairs. It is no less true that these 
debates have occasioned a welcome restate- 
ment of United States support for the aspira- 
tions of the captive European nations to free- 
dom and independence. 

“Still, the enslaved peoples feel entitled to 
expect more than reassuring statements in 
rebuttal of false Soviet charges. They feel 
that a full-scale examination by the United 
Nations, of Soviet intervention in their af- 
fairs and its dangerous consequences has 
long been overdue. For only such exami- 
nation would lead to a formal finding and 
hence to remedial action. 

“ACEN maintains that the situation cre- 
ated in East Central Europe by Soviet aggres- 
sion and intervention represents a continu- 
ous threat to peace and security within the 
meaning of article 39 of the charter. Not 
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only has it led to revolutionary explosions 
but, if not righted, it would make such explo- 
sions a permanent feature of that region. 
Therefore, being at the root of the present 
world tension, this situation must engage the 
attention of the United Nations if the world 
organization is to live up to its purpose. 

“It has been said that the Soviet Union 
continues holding the captive countries in 
bondage because of an exaggerated concern 
for security. Such an interpretation is mis- 
leading in that it fails to stress the basically 
aggressive and expansionist nature of the 
Soviet State whose security will remain en- 
dangered as long as there exists a single non- 
Communist nation in the world. 

“By the same token the Assembly cannot 
agree with the notion that a full-scale exam- 
ination by the U. N. of Soviet aggression 
and intervention would increase the inter- 
national tension and sharpen the cold war. 
On the contrary, turning the back on issues 
of global importance or pretending that they 
do not exist has always been conducive to 
wars. Only by going to the root of the 
existing trouble in the world and by boldly 
attacking the issues confronting it can the 
United Nations avoid the fate of its prede- 
cessor, the League of Nations.” 


Nelson Award—National Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to address the House briefly regarding 
the recent Nelson Sportsmanship Award, 
which was conferred upon a fine young 
American, Jim Swink, of Texas Chris- 
tion University, at Boston on January 
12 before a large, distinguished gather- 
ing of sportsmen. 

In previous years, I have had occasion 
to make brief reference to the impor- 
tance and inspirational character of the 
Nelson Award. I have done so pri- 
marily for two reasons: first, because I 
believe that in these trying days es- 
pecially, it is vital for us to stress and 
seek to promote the physical, spiritual, 
and moral development and well-being 
of our young people and, secondly, be- 
cause of the great admiration and en- 
during affection, which I have long held 
for Mr. N. V. (Swede) Nelson in whose 
honor this award is given. Iam prompt- 
ed by similar feelings this year. 

As the recent Olympic games dis- 
closed, this Nation appears to be going 
backward insofar as athletic proficiency 
in competitive international athletics is 
concerned. In previous Olympic games, 
we usually had little difficulty winning 
the Olympic world championship by sub- 
stantial margins. This year we lost this 
title, which is something more than an 
empty honor, but a significant, mean- 
ingful national achievement. Various 
excuses and apologies have been given 
for this loss—none of which really im- 
pressed me. The bald fact is that the 
Russians won. Instead of hiding behind 
poor excuses and alibis, which is not the 
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manner or in the tradition of true 
sportsmen, we should do a little soul 
searching to see whether we can honest- 
ly explain to ourselves and the American 
people why there should be such a 
marked change in our world competitive 
athletic proficiency in such a relatively 
short space of time. 

Let me make it clear by these remarks 
that Iam exceedingly proud of our great 
Olympic team, which was comprised of 
outstanding young men and women, who 
under the circumstances, made a bril- 
liant showing. ‘They are entitled to na- 
tional gratitude. Some of their indi- 
vidual performances were outstanding 
and magnificent, and I commend and 
laud the victors and the team as a 
whole. 

I can recall what the great Harvard 
football coach, Percy Haughton, once 
said on the illusory subject of victory 
and defeat, and I quote him in expur- 
gated substance, “the world loves a win- 
ner.” It has long been one of the fun- 
damental tenets of American sports 
that any game worth playing has been 
considered worth winning. Our young 
men have never been satisfied with so- 
called moral victory stemming from de- 
feat. This year’s Olympic team was no 
exception, I am sure. 

Many believe that there are under- 
lying reasons for our inability to win 
the Olympic games that have to do with 
present social conditions and attitudes in 
the United States and with long-range 
trends in the Nation and in our educa- 
tional life. It is indeed debatable 
whether a generation of young men and 
women living in a country, which is 
putting less and less value upon sus- 
tained, persevering training, and more 
and more emphasis upon the relaxed so- 
cial graces, so called, can successfully 
compete in the long run in athletic 
games, or for that matter in any other 
way, with nations where frugality fea- 
tures national life and rigorous, com- 
petitive physical training is pursued by 
the young and the vigorous. 

It is no answer to say that this train- 
ing results from certain measures of 
regimentation that obtain in Russia, be- 
cause the sad fact would seem to be that 
here in America there is progressively de- 
creasing interest and active participa- 
tion by many of our young people in 
competitive sport. 

There will be some who will not want 
to read such a significance into the 
Olympic games, and to them I would sug- 
gest most respectfully that they might 
read a little history, past and contem- 
porary, so that they might be reminded 
of some of the reasons why great nations 
and governments of the past collapsed, 
as well as of the conditions existing in 
our own country today, which are mov- 
ing this Nation away from many of the 
beneficial traditions and practices of 
former years. 

. Now, if I may be permitted, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to say a word 
about “Swede” Nelson, the great Ameri- 
can, to whom the Nelson award is dedi- 
cated. As was said of another, “Swede” 
Nelson needs no encomium from anyone. 
His career, his unselfish life’s work, 
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sterling personal qualities, inspiring per- 
sonality, great talents, and unbounded 
patriotism speak for themselves. He is 
unquestionably the exemplification of 
everything that is lofty and fine in Amer- 
ican sportsmanship, the symbol of shin- 
ing American citizenship. 

His untiring contributions to the cause 
of American youth can hardly he ade- 
quately measured or appreciated and for 
this reason the Nelson award stands for 
values in American life, which are at 
once essential and indispensable and 
must be preserved in the manner and de- 
gree to which he so characteristically 
embodies and represents them, if this 
Nation is to travel henceforth on the 
course toward its greatest destiny. 

It would be a happy day for this Na- 
tion if the high ideals, human qualities, 
and unselfish spirit of “Swede” Nelson 
could be impressed upon all the youth 
of the land and his buoyant confidence 
could neutralize the stagnating indiffer- 
ence and cynicism which, in many places, 
threaten the moral stamina, physical 
tenacity, and burning patriotism of 
America. 

This year’s Nelson award winner, like 
his predecessors, is an outstanding Amer- 
ican boy—a young leader of the gridiron, 
respected by his mentors and teammates 
for his character and ability. Our heart- 


iest congratulations and best wishes will 


attend him now and in the challenging 
days ahead. 

And may the hand of “Swede” Nelson 
be strengthened in the fine work he is 
achieving for the community, State, and 
Nation. His venerable and beloved 
mother, now in her 94th year, a great in- 
fluence in shaping his ideals, and his gra- 
cious wife and lovely daughter, all of 
whom have contributed so much to his 
endeavors, will share with all of us, Iam 
sure, their pride in his achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a pertinent article from the 
well-known Boston Herald with refer- 
ence to the Nelson award: 


[From the Boston Sunday Herald of January 
13, 1957] 

SWINK CHERISHES NELSON AWARD—CREDITS 
His Coach MARTIN, MATES FOR BEING 
SELECTED 

(By Joe Looney) 


Jim Swink, the 21-year-old senior halfback 
from Texas Christian University, was only 
doing what came naturally last fall when he 
performed in such a manner that he was 
selected over 33 other candidates as the 11th 
annual Swede Nelson sportsmanship award 
winner. 

Swink told a gathering of 600 last night at 
the Hotel Sheraton Plaza, “It’s a great honor 
to be up here in Boston where everybody has 
been so nice to me these last 2 days. I don’t 
feel like I’ve done anything to deserve this 
fine award, but it is something I always will 
cherish. If what I did was sportsmanship, 
it was because that was the way I’ve been 
taught by my coach, Mr. Martin, and my 
teammates.” 

Abe Martin, the TCU coach, lauded Swink 
as “the finest choice the committee could 
make. It is not only a great honor for Jim, 
but also for our school because the selection 
was made on a nationwide basis.” 

Swink was chosen for the Boston Gridiron 
Club’s Nelson Award (an inscribed watch) 
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for his exemplary conduct in games against 
Alabama and Texas A. and M. and his general 
spirit of self-sacrifice over the entire season. 

A spectacular climax runner in 1954 and 
1955, Swink played the role of decoy and 
blocker mainly throughout the past season. 

Swede Nelson, for whom the award is 
named, praised Swink as a player “with a 
funnybone to help out when the outlook is 
bleak, a wishbone to provide the desire to do 
better, and a backbone that all good football 
players need.” 

Dave Lucey, former Boston College player, 
was the toastmaster. Speakers included 
Rev. Charles McCarthy, St. Ann’s Church, 
Somerville; the Reverend Gene Rose, St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Winthrop; Rabbi 
Zev Nelson, Temple Emeth, Brookline; Mayor 
John B. Hynes; CBS sportscaster Bill Hickey; 
humorist Joe (Uncle Dinny) Madden; Tom 
McNamara, Gridiron Club of Boston, presi- 
dent; and Joseph C. Tomasello, dinner chair- 
man. 

Head-table guests included: Walter A. 
Brown, general manager of the Boston Gar- 
den; sports columnist Austen Lake; D. Leo 
Daley, award committee chairman; George 
Kurker and Joseph Asiaf, Tufts’ 1957 co- 
captains; Larry Vinecour and Jack Regan, 
Boston University’s 1957 cocaptains; Maurice 
Stein and Charles Napoli, Brandeis’ 1957 co- 
captains; Robert Lyons, Northeastern cap- 
tain-elect; Tom Hooper, Harvard captain- 
elect; and Tom Joe Sullivan, Boston College 
captain-elect. 


The parody singing was led by Johnny 
Buckley. 


Comity and Commonsense in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the following speech 
delivered by the Honorable Jonn F. KEN- 
NEDY, Democratic Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, at the 1957 Brotherhood Year 
Observance of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sunday evening, February 24, 1957. 
His speech was entitled “Comity and 
Commonsense in the Middle East.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Senator KENNEDY’s 
speech and commend it as evidence of 
commonsense in these uncommon times; 

COMITY AND COMMONSENSE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


(Remarks of Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, 1957 Brother- 
hood Year observance, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 24, 1957) 


It is a rare honor and privilege to be with 
you tonight upon the occasion of the na- 
tional brotherhood banquet sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
and the presentation to A. M. Luntz of the 
national human relations award which he so 
richly deserves. The national conference and 
its annual brotherhood observances,- which I 
know have a special meaning to Cleveland, 
have long ago. proven to be a permanent, 
valuable part of American life, enriching our 
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heritage, stimulating our conscience, and 
overseeing the progress of human relations 
in our land. We honor here at this dinner 
tonight a principle—a principle we call 
brotherhood—in the hope that all Americans 
will honor this principle in their hearts all 
year round. 

Brotherhood, tolerance, enlightened rela- 
tions between members of different ethnic 
groups—these are, after all, simply an exten- 
sion of the concept upon which all free 
organized society is based. Some call this 
concept comity or sodality, or reciprocity. 
Some find it in the Golden Rule, others in 
the teachings of Hillel, others in Rousseau’s 
social contract. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence calls it “the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Political leaders refer to “the art 
of compromise, or the concurrent majority.” 
The ancient Greeks and Romans called it 
civitatis philia, or civic friendship. 

It is upon this principle and practice, by 
whatever name it may be called and regard- 
less of what form it takes, that free societies 
function, governments operate, and orderly, 
amicable relations between civilized human 
beings go on. For although the continued 
presence of sanctions is a necessary part of 
any legal structure, we depend, in the last 
analysis, not upon our police force and our 
jails for the preservation of law and order, 
but upon voluntary observance and self- 
restraint. We all pay taxes to Secretary 
Humphrey without a court order (with a few 
notable exceptions); comply with laws we 
bitterly dislike; and respect the rights and 
privileges of others even when those rights 
and privileges necessarily interfere with our 
own. 

The family also functions on this same 
basis of comity. Sanctions are available in 
the home, too, as I recall, but obviously a 
child is not to be beaten into observing every 
customary rule of conduct from morning to 
night. On the contrary, we take it for 
granted that such observance comes as a 
matter of course. 

What is true in the relations of the family 
at home can be equally true, I believe, in the 
family of nations. Without some super- 
sovereign, some police force, some guaran- 
teed enforcement and punishment, most 
scoffers say, there can be no such thing as 
international law and order. But such an 
attitude fails to recognize that comity, not 
sanctions, is the basis of law and order among 
free equals. 

Actually we generally overlook the myriad 
ways in which nations make adjustments 
and concessions with each other every day, 
respecting their own obligations and the 
rights of others, without ever suggesting a 
resort to war, sanctions, or even litigation. 
Diplomatic privileges, for example, commer- 
cial treaties, internaitonal arbitration de- 
cisions—all are observed as a matter of 
course by nations politically antagonistic 
as well as friendly, even when the result is 
domestically unpopular. 

This worldwide concept of civic friend- 
ship or comity, it seems to me, and not war 
or sanctions or even legalism, is the true 
basis of an orderly international community. 
A great Secretary of State, Elihu Root, ex- 
pressed it this way just 50 years ago: 

“Just as the true basis of the peace and 
order in which we live is not fear of the 
policeman but the self-restraint of people 
and their willingness to obey the law and 
regard the rights of others, just as the true 
basis of business is not the sheriff with a 
writ of execution but the voluntary observ- 
ance of the rules and obligations of busi- 
ness life, so the true basis of peace among 
men is to be found in a just and consider- 
ate spirit among the people who rule our 
modern democracies, in their regard for the 
right of other countries, in their desire to 
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be fair and kindly, in their willingness to 
recognize facts and to weigh arguments 
which make against one’s own country as 
well as those which make for one’s own 
country.” 

It seems to me tonight that this Nation 
would do well to bear in mind this concept 
of civitatis philia as we consider the tense 
and troubled situation in the Middle East. 
For it is unfortunate, I think, that our chief 
concern has been with sanctions and hos- 
tilities, with troop authorizations and con- 
stitutional powers. In the Senate we have 
spent nearly 2 months debating the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East resolution. I have sup- 
ported that resolution in committee and 
will vote for it on the floor. But once it is 
passed, signed and proclaimed to the world, 
we will still not be one step nearer than 
we were 2 months ago to a solution of the 
real problems of the Middle East—including 
access to Suez and the Gulf of Aqaba, homes 
for Arab refugees, permanent national 
boundaries, development of the River Jor- 
dan resources, political and economic in- 
stability, and an end to continuous border 
raids and tension.. For the resolution we 
have been debating has absolutely nothing 
to do with those problems. It offers guns 
and money—but guns.and money are not 
the Middle East’s basic need. 

Similarly, the invocation of sanctions by 
the United Nations, or the adoption of 
denunciatory resolutions, upon which the 
world’s attention is presently concentrated, 
will not—regardless of their effect on the 
immediate crisis in that area—contribute 
anything to’a long-range solution of the 
major problems of the Middle East. The 
U. N. must, of course, take prompt and 
effective action to meet aggression—but let 
no one be deceived into believing that the 
Middle East crisis will be over once Israeli 
troops are pulled back and the Suez Canal 
cleared. Little is to be accomplished by 
merely restoring the muddled and frictional 
situation out of which the present crisis 
came. 

What we clearly need in the Middle East, 
and need quickly, in my opinion, is a final 
entente, a permanent settlement of all major 
problems which reasonable men and nations 
can accept—a settlement, in short, based not 
on armed truce but on comity, accepted not 
out of fear but out of civic friendship. 

Such a settlement cannot and need not 
give any nation all she would like—each side 
will have to make concessions. But recall, if 
you will, the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 
1842 between the United States and Canada— 
how unpopular it was on both sides of the 
line; how both Mr. Webster and Lord Ash- 
burton were denounced for sacrificing the 
rights of their people. (Indeed, Webster and 
Ashburton finally convinced the Senate and 
Parliament respectively, it is said, only after 
each had used a different map to pretend 
that he had in reality cheated the other.) 
And yet the peace and prosperity to both 
countries flowing from that much abused set- 
tlement for more than a century have been 
worth several thousand times as much as the 
value of all the territory that was in dispute. 

I am convinced that if Arab, Israeli, and 
world leaders can once agree in a spirit of 
civic philia and endure the obloquy from 
home that was endured by Webster and Ash- 
burton a permanent settlement can be 
reached in the Middle East which will be 
worth in terms of peace and prosperity for 
both sides in terms of men and money de- 
voted to something more constructive than 
war many million times the value of all the 
disputed points that keep them apart. 

It is not enough to say as our own Officials 
have repeatedly said that we are willing to 
discuss long-range solutions once all other 
current problems have been met. For the 
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two are not unrelated. In Indochina and 
elsewhere Western nations have in the past 
taken this attitude of delaying discussions 
for a permanent settlement until after hos- 
tilities cease—only to discover that the ab- 
sence of such an agreement aggravated the 
hostilities until finally a settlement had to 
be reached after needless harm to our cause 
had been done. We have the responsibility 
now to deal with basic causes of conflict as 
well as the conflict itself. We have the re- 
sponsibility now to approach the problem as 
a whole not on a piecemeal basis—to let 
Israel, Egypt and all the world know that we 
look for a solution ending all outstanding 
differences not simply Egypt’s current griev- 
ances against Israel. 

I do not wish to oversimplify endlessly 
complex problems or load unnecessary bur- 
dens upon our troubled displomatic officials. 
But I respectfully urge that the Government 
of the United States—through its Depart- 
ment of State, its United Nations delegation, 
and perhaps through a Presidential declara- 
tion of a status equal to the less long-range 
declarations on the Gulf of Aqaba and Com- 
munist aggression—promptly set forth, after 
consultation with Arab, Israeli, and other 
world leaders, a specific and comprehensive 
formula for a permanent Middle East settle- 
ment—a settlement to be offered and ac- 
cepted in a spirit of civic friendship—a 
settlement based not upon force of arms or 
fear of men, but upon commonsense and 
comity. 

Permit me to suggest some of the prin- 
ciples and procedures which I believe to 
apply. 

First, let us consider the problem of the 
Suez Canal. In our concern over its obstruc- 
tion we have very nearly forgotten what 
started the dispute in the first place. 
Whether Egypt’s rights flow from sovereignty, 
suzerainty, or dominion is not as crucial as 
an accommodation by both Egypt and all user 
nations, by which the canal will be in full 
operation, benefiting Egypt through the 
revenues it provides and benefiting the world 
by offering free and open transit to the ships 
of all nations without discrimination or 
political interference. The canal can be en- 
larged and deepened to make its continued 
operation even more profitable to Egypt. 
The dues and charges on canal passage can 
be mutually agreed upon; the proportion of 
net income to be allotted to further canal 
maintenance and development can be mu- 
tually agreed upon; and all unresolved dis- 
putes concerning the canal in the future can 
be referred for impartial arbitration. Dis- 
cussions can begin with a clean slate, not on 
the basis of legal fictions or ancient treaties 
or aggressive threats, but on the basis of 
mutual benefits and comity. 

Secondly, let us consider. the inseparable 
problems of national boundaries and aggres- 
sion. Instead of devoting our efforts to de- 
termining what kind of arms balance at what 
level will maintain existing armistice lines, 
permanent boundaries must be fixed, not 
necessarily along the present lines. This is 
not an unprecedented problem—the United 
States and Canada, as mentioned, and scores 
of other neighbors, have successfully settled 
such boundary disputes time and time again, 
including those that had caused or seemed 
certain to cause an outbreak of war. I would 
recommend consideration in this regard of 
the familiar device of an International 
Boundary Commission, staffed by impartial 
experts in geography, economics, and history 
as well as diplomacy and international law, 
men who can draw reasonable, practical 
lines that both sides can live with, ignoring 
sentimental claims and giving neither side 
all it seeks. 

Once such boundaries are determined, the 
United Nations and the United States could 
sponsor a security guaranty or exchange of 
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treaties formally fixing those lines, and prê- 
venting their alteration by force. Such a 
solution would immediately reduce not only 
tensions but the need for armaments ex- 
penditures both in Israel and the Arab States. 
The same treaties fixing boundaries could 
renounce the use or threat of force for ag- 
gressive purposes, and provide for progressive 
limitations of armaments. A special United 
Nations Commission on Arms Traffic could 
be established to prevent outside nations, 
Communist or otherwise, from renewing the 
Middle East arms race; and a more permanent 
United Nations force could police the area, 
much as it is now, until all threats to peace 
have vanished. The mutual benefits flowing 
to the entire area—in terms of a higher 
standard of living, new economic develop- 
ment, and an end to constant fear and 
slaughter—would be immeasurable. The 
achievement of such benefits requires only 
the spirit of philia. 

Third, let us consider the problems of Arab 
Palestinian refugees. Their impoverished 
and tragic existence in makeshift camps near 
Israel’s borders offers a constant source of 
national antagonism, economic chaos, and 
Communist exploitation of human misery. 
Stop-gap solutions are frequently offered, and 
there is talk of forcing either Israel or the 
Arab States to take all of them. But let us 
apply the spirit of brotherhood and comity. 
Let those refugees be repatriated to Israel at 
the earliest practical date who are sincerely 
willing to live at peace with their neighbors, 
to accept the Israeli Government with an at- 
titude of civitatis philia. Those who would 
prefer to remain in Arab jurisdiction should 
be resettled in areas under control of gov- 
ernments willing to help their Arab broth- 
ers, if assisted and enabled to earn their own 
living, make permanent homes, and live in 
peace and dignity. The refugee camps should 
be closed. Those who suffered actual losses 
of property or bank accounts in flight should 
be compensated by Israel. New water utili- 
zation and arable land projects should be 
instituted to assist their resettlement in Arab 
countries. 

All of this will require financial assistance. 
Israel will need assistance in making com- 
pensation payments; the Arab States will 
need assistance in developing land and water 
projects. The means for such assistance I 
shall mention in a moment. But I want to 
stress again the mutual benefits that flow 
from a settlement of comity—the removal of 
an obstacle to peace, the dispersal of a threat 
to Israel, the elimination of a condition de- 
pressing Arab wages and living standards, the 
development of Arab resources—such a set- 
tlement should not be impossible of conclu- 
sion. Certainly this country, populated 
from the beginning by refugees, exiles, and 
immigrants, should not think it impossible. 

Fourth, what about economic and resource 
development and assistance? Mutual eco- 
nomic benefit is the key I have stressed with 
respect to Suez, boundaries, disarmament, 
and refugees. But these benefits are not 
limited to the Middle East alone. The en- 
tire world, and certainly the United States, 
will obtain considerable economic advantage 
in the prevention of war and the end of an 
armaments race in that area. Thus all na- 
tions, led by our own, should be willing to 
invest the funds necessary to attain this 
goal. 

I would propose, therefore, a Middle East 
Regional Resources Fund, under the auspices 
of the United Nations and the World Bank, 
for assisting in the stimulation, initiation, 
and financing through loans and grants of 
resource development and other projects in 
the area. Soil projects could include har- 
nessing the waters of the Nile for the henefit 
of the Sudan, Ethiopia and Uganda as well 
as Egypt; coordinated development of the 
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resources of the Jordan River Valley for the 
benefit of Israel and the three Arab States 
through which it flows; the development of 
arable land and irrigation projects for the 
resettlement of refugees, and a loan to 
Israel to help her make compensation pay- 
ments to refugees; and a Middle Eastern 
nuclear center, similar to the Asian nuclear 
center already proposed, which could bring 
untold benefits in energy utilization to 
former deserts and wastelands. These proj- 
ects would be developed and administered 
under the auspices and control of the nations 
in the region, who would also participate in 
their financing wherever feasible (and many 
of these nations are not poor), much as our 
States participate in Federal grant programs 
which assist and stimulate them to greater 
action. The burdens would once again be 
shared—the benefits would once again be 
mutual. Conflicting rights would be in- 
volved, of course, just as they are in disputes 
between our States over the rights to our 
great rivers—but such disputes can always 
be resolved. 

The problems I have discussed tonight— 
Suez, boundaries, arms, refugees, and eco- 
nomic development—are all closely inter- 
related. It is to be expected that one or 
both sides will find objections to one or more 
of the solutions outlined. But I am con- 
vinced that as a permanent “package,” there 
_is no single obstacle to the achievement of 
a comprehensive Middle East solution, based 
upon comity and commonsense. It is time 
for this nation to take the lead in seeking 
such a solution, instead of devoting all of 
our efforts to warnings and debates about 
temporary, symptomatic crises that cannot 
be ended apart from the whole pattern. 

I realize the danger of idealizing hard, 
practical problems or discussing bitter na- 
tional emotions. I realize we have been 
talking in grandiose terms about comity and 
civic friendship and reasonable men. It is 
easier to propose than to implement a new 
start on Suez, an International Boundary 
Commission, a United Nations security guar- 
anty, a special commission on arms traffic, 
a permanent United Nations police force, re- 
patriation and resettlement of refugees, a 
Middle East national resources fund and an 
Asian nuclear center, to mention some of the 
specific proposals I have offered tonight. 
But these concepts which we have been dis- 
cussing are no more unrealistic than the 
concept of American brotherhood—the task 
is no more insurmountable than that once 
facing the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews—and if we dedicate ourselves to 
that task with the same kind of determina- 
tion and patience and understanding, we can 
achieve in that troubled Middle Eastern area 
the permanent peace that every man and 
nation desires. 


The Postal Worker Needs and Deserves 
a Salary Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, today attention 
is being sharply focused on the economic 
plight of the Nation’s underpaid postal 
‘employees who day after day find it in- 
creasingly more difficult to meet the 
cost of living on their present salaries. 
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Even though the postal workers are 
united together in fine organizations that 
provide them with splendid representa- 
tion, they nevertheless lack the right to 
face their employer across a table and 
bargain until a mutually convenient 
salary scale is reached. Thus, Mr. 
Speaker, they must appeal to you, to me, 
and to every other Member of this legis- 
lative body for relief in order to sustain 
a deserved standard of living. 

Last Sunday I spoke in Waterbury, 
Conn., to a large group of postal em- 
ployees and expressed my views on this 
matter. These are contained in the fol- 
lowing text of my speech to that group, 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert it 
here in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


TEXT OF SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES T. 
PATTERSON AT THE Pay RAISE SALARY RALLY, 
AMERICAN LEGION HALL, WATERBURY, CONN., 
Marcu 3, 1957 


Friends of the postal service, I am honored 
to be one of your guest speakers here this 
afternoon at your pay raise salary rally. 

At the outset, I assure you that I have 
earned, at the apparent displeasure of some, 
the dubious distinction of being a Member 
of Congress who is extremely friendly to 
postal employees and sympathetic to their 
goals. And if it is dubious, I also have the 
distinction of being one who will continue to 
work in your behalf until inequities suffered 
by your organizations are finally removed and 
you are re-elevated to the economic status 
that you once enjoyed and still deserve. 

As each of you knows there are members of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee who, in the past, have been reluctant 
to speed through legislation beneficial to, and 
necessary for, the postal workers of our Na- 
tion. Your alternative has been to get this 
legislation to the floor through the cumber- 
some process of a discharge petition. In the 
past, it has been a pleasure for me to be one 
who signed these petitions. I assure you 
that I will do the same if it becomes neces- 
sary during the present session of the Con- 
gress. 

Before going further, I wish to commend 
you on the fine organizations that represent 
the postal workers of America: The National 
Asseciation of Letter Carriers, the Postal 
Transport Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Postal Clerks, to mention several. 
Striving forward in a common cause, these 
organizations, with singleness of purpose 
have contributed immeasurably toward the 
enhancement of your general welfare. 3 

Despite this fact, there still remains much 
to be done. 

With regard to postal organizations, how 
fortunate we are to have present here this 
afternoon one of your outstanding national 
officers, Mr. Peter Cahill, secretary of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. And 
no important rally in this city could escape 
the thought of one of Waterbury’s fine sons, 
hard-working Wallace J. Legge, capable edi- 
tor of the Postal Transport Journal. 

* + * ak * 

Now you have rallied here this afternoon 
to inspire a raise in salary. Your expected 
minimum goal is $5,500 per year. I whole- 
heartedly agree that a minimum salary of 
$5,500 per year for postal employees is not 
only deserving, but absolutely necessary in 
order for you to meet the present cost of 
living. 

I pledge herewith my support of legisla- 
tion that will increase your salary to such 
a level. 

Everyone knows why a salary increase to 
$5,500 per year for postal employees is nec- 
essary, and there is no reason for my boring 
you with familiar statistics. You all know 
that postal salaries have increased less than 
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100 percent -since 1939 as compared to an 
average of 300 percent in private industry 
generally. You all know that the average 
annual earnings of even highway construc- 
tion workers amount to $5,516 as compared 
to $4,630 for the highest paid road clerks 
in the Postal Transport Service. 

The plight of the underpaid postal worker 
is dramatically underscored in a thought- 
compelling article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal last November 21. The 
article stated in part: 

“Tm desperate,’ reports Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith, owner of Carlotta’s, a Chicago wom- 
en’s wear shop, ‘I’ve been in business 16 
years and I never had to look for help like 
this. I’m trying to hire a good full-time girl 
at $75 a week and I can’t do it.’” 

Now my friend, at the same time the Post 
Office Department is attempting to employ 
individuals even with a family to support 
at a salary of $70.36 per week. Some of you 
may remember the budget table which ap- 
peared in the January 1957 issue of the 
authoritative Postal Record. The table 
showed that the weekly cost of living for a 
family of four, renting in California, 
amounted to $105 per week. 

Enough of the statistics. 

Despite these facts, we still hear reports 
from Washington that the Congress is 
studying the need for an increase in postal 
salaries. This is much like studying the 
need for an umbrella during a downpour of 
rain. The facts are on hand, the studies 
have been made; what is needed now is 
concrete action—a raise, not a study. 

* + kd + ae 


And while we are here, let’s not confine 
our remarks to a salary increase. There are 
other improvements needed in the postal 
service. Improvements in employee mo- 
rale—improvements in general working con- 
ditions—improvements designed to attract 
competent postal employees for the future— 
improvements designed to reassure present 
employees of greater security for the future. 
There is need to dispense with bureaucratic 
redtape that is so confusing, in some circles, 
that even the bureacrats themselves have 
difficulty in understanding which way to 
turn. 

There is dire need to put into operation a 
Department-employee relations program that 
the bureaucrats in Washington claim has 
been established. There is need to create 
more good will and mutual respect between 
the employees who work with their hands 
and distribute the mails, and those who sit 
behind desks in Washington, supposedly 
plotting some new scheme to “save the tax- 
payer’s money’—even though their brain- 
child may seriously delay the mails. 

There is need—particularly with respect 
to the Postal Transport Service—to give 
serious reconsideration to certain now-exist- 
ing policies, according to which some ap- 
pointee in Washington has only to discon- 
tinue an R. P. O. line in order to throw 6, 8, 
or even 15 postal clerks out of regular work. 

There is a need to abolish certain discrim- 
inatory policies by either paying all em- 
ployees of the postal service time and one-" 
half for overtime or giving them compensa- 
tory time—and this includes the rural car- 
riers who finally place mail matter in the 
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There is need for a complete resurvey of 
the entire Post Office Department which, ac- 
cording to a Government Commission’s 
recent report, is still using some of the same 
basic policies that were used more than 100 
years ago. 

Thus in conclusion, my friends of the 
postal service, there is much to be done, and 
you are listening to an individual who 
appreciates your outstanding service to your 
fellowmen, and an individual who is willing 
to assist you in any way possible in the 
realization of your worthy cause. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all mercy and goodness, may 
this Lenten season upon which we have 
entered inspire us with the spirit of peni- 
tence and gratitude. 

Help us in these days of soul culture 
to cultivate and gain a greater faith in 
the efficacy of prayer, believing that it 
can lift us out of weakness into power 
and out of weariness unto peace. 

We rejoice that Thou art always plac- 
ing before our minds and hearts a vision 
of a more spiritual social order with a 
happier and healthier life for all man- 
kind. 

May we give ourselves.to the fulfill- 
ment of that vision with a single- 
hearted devotion and dedication. 

Grant that as we are daily receiv- 
ing Thy blessings and enjoying the fruits 
of the labors of others, so we may work 
each day that succeeding generations 
shall have a more blessed inheritance. 

Hear us in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to undertake economic and 
military cooperation with nations in the 
general area of the Middle East in order to 
assist in the strengthening and defense of 
their independence. 


MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC AND 
MILITARY COOPERATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Middle East resolution has passed. the 
other body, as we know. It is my un- 
derstanding that President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles have expressed the 
hope that instead of the resolution going 
to conference, the House will concur in 
the Senate amendments, and that the 
resolution as passed by the other body 
is agreeable to them. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs if he 
can give me any information in that 
respect as to the correctness of the gen- 
eral observation I have just made. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. GORDON. In answer to the 
query made by the distinguished major- 
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ity leader, I wish to say that when the 
House meets tomorrow a request will 
be made to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments to House Joint Resolution 117, 
the resolution embodying the President’s 
Middle East proposal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has the gentle- 
man heard from the Secretary of State 
or the President, or anyone in authority, 
that that is what they hope will take 
place? 

Mr. GORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. From whom has 
the gentleman heard? 

Mr. GORDON. From the State De- 
partment and the President. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Was the 
resolution amended in the other body 
from the form it was in the House? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It was my 
understanding at the time the resolution 
came before the House that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State said the 
bill could not be amended and that is 
the reason we had a closed rule on it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is not my 
recollection, I may say. I will not make 
any observation about the first part of 
the gentleman’s statement, but as far 
as the reason why we did not have a 
closed rule, I think upon examining the 
Recorp my friend will realize that his 
understanding in- that -respect is not 
correct. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I am announcing to the. House that this 
matter will be the first order of business 
tomorrow, the question of concurring in 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent that on tomorrow it may be in 
order to consider in the House the fol- 
lowing order which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this order the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 117, with the Senate 
amendments thereto, be, and the same 
hereby is, taken from the Speaker’s table, 
to the end that the Senate amendments be, 
and the same are hereby, agreed to. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will oppor- 
tunity be had for discussion when this 
is brought to the floor? 

The SPEAKER. It will be considered 
under the 1-hour rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And who will 
control the time? I assume the chair- 
man of the committee and the ranking 
minority member. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, the chair- 
man of the committee will yield time, if 
my request is granted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
make the suggestion that I want 2 min- 
utes, inasmuch as I was forced to vote 
for this resolution under a gag rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The chairman of 
the committee informs me he has prom- 
ised the gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is just 
now; and I thank him very much. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does this mean, I ask 
the majority leader, does this mean that 
the farm program bill will be sidetracked 
tomorrow until the disposition of this 
business? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This Middle East 
resolution will be the first order of busi- 
ness. It is not a question of sidetrack- 
ing, it is a question of bringing this 
matter up and bringing it to a conclusion 
in view of its importance. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the ma- 
jority. leader that for some unexplained 
reason. this House was adjourned yester- 
day at 1:15, when it might just as well 
have discussed the farm program and 
gotten through at least a part of the 
general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I see no reason why the 
House should again be stampeded on this 
Middle East resolution. On January 5 
the President appeared before the Con- 
gress in joint session. Two months have 
elapsed. The House was stampeded into 
action under a gag rule, and I see no 
reason why we should be stampeded 
again. Let us dispose of the farm pro- 
gram. If there is a crisis at this time 
it is with the corn farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to the unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman not withdraw his objection 
and reserve the right to object that I 
may make an observation? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I will reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the gentleman will 
yield———_ 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will say that the corn 
bill will not be pushed out of the way or 
delayed. I would be perfectly willing to 
come in tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
in order to expedite it. Would the 
gentleman object to that too? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I say to 
my friend that the corn bill was put on 
the calendar for today for a special 
reason. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to me why we did not sit yesterday 
afternoon in view of the dire necessity 
for this corn program? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I say to 
the gentleman from Iowa that in pro- 
graming bills the views of the commit- 
tee, particularly the chairman of the 
committee, while not absolutely control- 
ling, nevertheless, carry great influence. 
The bill was programed today after the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had con- 
ferred with the gentleman from North 
Carolina. I believe the gentleman from 
Iowa understands the situation; there 
are certain circumstances where in the 
judgment of the chairman of the com- 
mittee programing the bill for today was 
preferable to programing it for yester- 
day. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentieman 
from Illinois. 
Mr. ARENDS. In any event it seems 


unlikely that we could finish the farm 
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bill tomorrow and it would not be hurt 
by a little delay to consider the other 
matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We will have the 
rest of the week to consider the farm 
bill. It is going to be continuous until 
disposed of this week. All my friend 
will do by his objection is to compel us 
to go to the Rules Committee and try to 
get a rule. 

Mr. MARTIN. ‘There would not be 
any more time allowed under the rule 
than there could be under this arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can assure the 
gentleman from Iowa that the thoughts 
he has expressed about yesterday were 
entertained by me, however in light of 
the conference, the bill was programed 
for Wednesday instead of Tuesday. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, is this 
the bill containing $400 million in addi- 
tional money for foreign aid? 

Mr. GROSS. At least $200 million. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Where will you get 
the appropriation? Will it be by a new 
appropriation or are you bypassing the 
Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. MARTIN. There is no new money 
at all. 

Mr. PASSMAN. [Is there any author- 
ity in the resolution providing for the 
appropriation of $200 or $400 million? 

Mr. MARTIN. The money has already 


been appropriated. The resolution 
merely gives further latitude in the 
spending. 


Mr. PASSMAN. It does provide for 
the expenditure of $400 million; is that 
correct? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
desire to prolong this discussion. I ob- 
ject. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on H. R. 
5520. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

‘There was no objection. 


EXTENDING GREETINGS TO THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF 
GHANA ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF THAT 
STATE 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a resolution which I 
sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


House Resolution 185 


Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage the orderly evolution of 
peoples toward self-government and inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
support the concept that other peoples 
should have an opportunity freely to deter- 
mine their own destiny under political forms 
which will enable them to assume and main- 
tain an equal station among the free nations 
of the world; and 

Whereas the people of the Gold Coast have 
achieved through peaceful negotiation their 
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independence as the sovereign democratic 
State of Ghana; and 

Whereas the official date of the indepen- 
dence of Ghana is March 6, 1957: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States extends its most 
cordial greetings to the Legislative Assembly 
of Ghana on the occasion of the independ- 
ence of that state, expresses the earnest 
hope that the assembly and the people of 
Ghana will enjoy continuing success in the 
maintenance and development of democratic 
institutions, and reaffirms the friendship of 
the people of the United States for the peo- 
ple of Ghana. : 

Copies of the present resolution shall be 
distributed through appropriate channels to 
the assembly of the State of Ghana. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the official date of the independ- 
ence of the new country of Ghana, which 
has previously been known to us as the 
Gold Coast of Africa, a colonial area of 
the British Empire. 

Nearly 3 years ago, the House of Rep- 
resentatives extended its cordial greet- 
ings to the legislative body of the Gold 
Coast on the occasion of its first meet- 
ing under its revised constitution. 

The United States now has in Accra, 
the capital of Ghana, a distinguished 
delegation headed by the Vice President 
and including the Honorable FRANCES P. 
Botton and the Honorable CHARLES C. 
Diaccs, JR., of the House of Representa- 
tives, to represent the United States at 
the ceremonies marking the establish- 
ment of complete self-government for 
the people of this new country. It is 
particularly fitting and appropriate that 
the House by resolution now extend its 
greetings to the Legislative Assembly of 
Ghana and to express the hope of the 
House of Representatives that the As- 
sembly and the people of Ghana will 
enjoy continuing success in the main- 
tenance of democratic institutions. 

The people of Ghana are to be con- 
gratulated upon the attainment of social 
and political maturity and the assump- 
tion of their rightful place among the 
free nations of the world. 

Likewise, the people and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom are to be 
commended for their enlightened policy 
which has made it possible for the pro- 
gressive changes which have led to the 
people of Ghana attaining full inde- 
pendence. 

I am indeed pleased that we have this 
opportunity to reaffirm the friendship of 
the people of the United States for the 
people of Ghana. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, America salutes the new na- 
tion of Ghana on its independence day. 

Today the Gold Coast, West African 
British colony, becomes the free nation 
of Ghana and a member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Her position is 
similar to that of other commonwealth 
nations such as Canada, Australia, and 
India. 

The creation of a new independent 
Negro nation marks a proud achieve- 
ment for the Negro race. Ghana is the 
first Negro nation to become a member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations. This 
is a significant step in the creation of 
a commonwealth of many races on a 
basis of equality. Her constitution pro- 
vides for freedom of religion, universal 
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suffrage, and the outlawing of racial dis- 
crimination. 

Ghana is expected to have a consulate 
in Boston. 

Americans have a special reason for 
appreciating Ghana’s Independence Day 
and extending wholehearted congratu- 
lations. America also achieved inde- 
pendence after having been a British 
colony. America cherishes her own In- 
dependence Day as her greatest national 
holiday. The advice given by John 
Adams, Founding Father and our sec- 
ond President, on the celebration of our 
Independence Day may be appropriate 
for the people of Ghana also. He said: 

It will be celebrated by succeeding gen- 
erations as the great anniversary festi- 
val. * * * It ought to be solemnized with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games and 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illumina- 
tions, from one end of this continent to the 
other, from this time forward, forevermore. 


Ghana’s Independence Day is an 
example of the steady progress of free- 
dom among the freedom-loving nations 
of the world which are not ruled by the 
iron hand of dictatorship. The people 
of Ghana join the 700 million other peo- 
ple of the free world who have achieved 
independence during the past decade 
and a half, during which time the Soviet 
and Chinese Communists have imposed 
dominance and dependence on about 
the same number. 

Ghana’s independence also shows that 
national aspirations can be achieved 
without resort to the false doctrines and 
cruel actions of communism. 

March 6, 1957, will go down in history 
as a date marking a great forward step 
in the advance of freedom among the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
to my constituents back in the Second 
District of Illinois there is great rejoic- 
ing at the independence that has come to 
the people of Ghana, the first common- 
wealth of the British Empire to be self- 
governed by its Negro population. 

Two of the wards in my district are 
represented by Negro aldermen, the 
Honorable Claude W. Holman and the 
Honorable Sidney A. Jones, Jr., and in 
statesmanship, integrity and devotion to 
the public interest they rank among the 
greatest of the great men who are serving 
and who have served in the legislative 
body of the city of Chicago. Alderman 
Holman also is the Democratic commit- 
teeman of the fourth ward and it is due 
to him that during the brief space of his 
service as ward leader and as alderman 
in the city council more public improve- 
ments have come to the fourth ward 
than had been effected in the quarter of 
a century preceding. 

The Democratic committeeman of the 
sixth ward, the Honorable Robert E. Mil- 
ler, also of the Negro race, has given to 
that great ward a leadership that has 
brought a civic development in that com- 
munity that has won the plaudits not 
only of the people of the ward but of the 
people of the entire city of Chicago. 

I am happy to announce to the House 
my performance of the happy mission 
entrusted to.me by Aldermen Holman 
and Jones and Committeeman Miller in 
preparing a message from our people to 
the people of Ghana, which today is 
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being broadcast in Ghana by the World 
Broadcasting Co. The message follows: 

In the heart of every American there is 
joy that on March 6 of the year 1957 there 
will have come to the freedom-loving people 
of Ghana the priceless treasure of independ- 
ence. Forever March 6 will be an anniversary 
date of celebration for all peoples everywhere 
who love freedom and who know that in the 
climate of freedom the horizons ever are 
broadening and the dignity of man brought 
closer to the plane intended by the God of 
us all. In my district on the South Side of 
the city of Chicago in Illinois, as in many 
other congressional districts in the United 
States, are many fine men and women, our 
fellow Americans in the task of making this 
our country a better land for all men, whose 
ancestors came from this rich domain now 
at long last again to take its proud place in 
the community of free nations. 

When Ghana, unshackled from the old 
colonial chains, goes forward in national in- 
dependence to a great future in a rebuilt 
world, the men, women, and children in my 
district and in other congressional districts 
of the United States will give thanks for the 
triumph that has culminated the long and 
courageous struggle of the people of Ghana, 
thanks that in the independent State of 
Ghana, the first colony south of the Sahara 
to attain independence, the torch of free- 
dom will be borne by the sons and daughters 
of freedom to light the way for all of Africa 
into a new day of equality, of brotherhood, 
and of human dignity. To the Government 
and the people of Ghana, our salute to vic- 
tory and our affection that in companion- 
ship we shall go forward together so that all 
the good works of free people will endure 
forever. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? i 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC AND 
MILITARY COOPERATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew the unanimous-consent request 
heretofore made. 

The SPEAKER. At what time will 
the order be good, the Chair would like 
to know? ; 

Mr. MCCORMACK. After disposition 
of the corn bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the unanimous-consent request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this order the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 117, with the Senate 
amendments thereto, be, and the same here- 
by is, taken from the Speaker’s table to the 
end that the Senate amendments be, and 
the same are hereby, agreed to. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the majority 
floor leader, proceed to seek a rule so 
that this matter could be disposed of 
early tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts in an effort to 
bring this matter to a head has submit- 
ted a unanimous consent request. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts is not one 
who goes up the hill and down the hill 
at the same time. -The gentleman can 
object if he wants to. I have made 
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a promise, and I keep my promise, and if 
there is any misunderstanding, I stick 
to my promise despite any misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. VORYS. What is the promise? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My promise is, if 
this is agreed to, that the matter will 
come up after the disposition of the corn 
bill. If anybody has any views to the 
contrary, he has a perfect right to exer- 
cise his rights. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
know definitely when that resolution or 
when that conference report or whatever 
you call it is to be brought up, because 
there are a great many of us who want to 
be here and want to vote “no.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ob- 
jects? 

Mr. MASON. Ido. Until I know defi- 
nitely when that is to be brought up, I 
will object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has said—and I do 
not think I can make it any plainer— 
that it will be brought up after the dis- 
position of the corn bill. I think that 
is plain. 

Mr. MASON. That is indefinite. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It will be the 
next order of business after the disposi- 
tion of the corn bill. 

Mr. MASON. May I ask whether that 
will be tomorrow night or the following 
night or the following afternoon or when 
it will be? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a matter 
that is within the will of the House. 

ae MASON. That is purely indefi- 
nite. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. No. 

Mr. MASON. And I object. - 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. - Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


‘GHANA 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanin.ous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the REcorp immediately prior 
to the adoption of the Ghana resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There. was no objection. 


CORN AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 181 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. ; 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 13] 


Allen, Calif. Dorn, S. C. Morrison 
Ashley Eberharter Patman 
Barden Fallon Powell 
Barrett Fascell Preston 
Belcher Fisher Prouty 
Bolton Friedel Rivers 
Bowler Garmatz Shelley 

Bray . Gary Sheppard 
Breeding Gray Sieminski 
Buckley Gubser Siler 

Celler Jackson Staggers 
Dawson, Ill. Kee Steed 
Dennison McFall Thomson, Wyo. 
Dies Macdonald Uliman 
Diggs Mailliard Wilson, Calif. 
Donohue Metcalf Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION FOR 
VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 187, Rept. 
No. 182), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration of the bill (H. R. 4602) to 
encourage new residential construction for 
veterans’ housing in rural areas and small 
cities and towns by raising the maximum 
amount in which direct loans may be made 
from $10,000 to $12,500, to authorize advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program for veterans, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


CORN AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask that the Clerk report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 4901) to establish a minimum acreage al- 
lotment of corn, to provide acreage-reserve 
programs for diverted acres and for feed 
grains, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 6 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
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the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
any amendment otherwise germane to the 
bill that may include language pertaining 
to price-support provisions of existing law. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and yield myself 
10 minutes. I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 


MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC AND 
MILITARY COOPERATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to announce to the House that the 
first order of business tomorrow, if the 
Committee on Rules should report out a 
rule making it in order, will be the 
Middle East resolution and the question 
of concurring in the Senate amendments 
thereto. We have in mind that will be 
the first order of business if we meet at 
12 o’clock, or if the unanimous-consent 
request I am about to make is agreed to, 
and we meet at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I simply want the record to show I am 
still opposed to putting the Middle East 
resolution ahead of a vitally necessary 
corn program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reguest of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CORN AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a rule making in order the con- 
troversial corn allotment bill that comes 
from the Committee on Agriculture. 
You may know that there are three bills 
floating around here. One is a bill from 
the majority members of the Committee 
on Agriculture, another from the mi- 
nority members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, and a third bill proposed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture wnich I am 
informed no one as yet has had the 
temerity to introduce in the House. This 
situation is so confusing that I doubt if 
anybody understands too much about it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the gentle- 
man is always eminently fair. It is true 


I yield to the 
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that the Secretary earlier made certain 
recommendations which the gentleman 
has referred to, but as of today, I know 
it to be a fact, that the Secretary is en- 
dorsing and supporting the Andresen bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad to 
get that information. I think the more 
information we get on the subject the 
better off we will all be. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

' Mr. COOLEY. I would like to say that 
this is the first information I have re- 
ceived to the effect that the Secretary is 
supporting the Andresen bill. I know 
that the Secretary sent a bill to the 
Speaker of the House which the Speaker 
of the House referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture. I shopped around for 2 
or 3 weeks trying to get somebody to in- 
troduce the bill but up to date nobody 
has introduced it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will not 
yield further on that subject because the 
gentleman from Indiana, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and myself are all 
out of order due to the fact the bill is 
not now before the House. I want to 
talk about what is before the House. 
I think that will give you plenty to talk 
about for 2 or 3 days to come. 

You will remember that last year we 
had a soil-bank bill up for consideration. 
That bill came to the Rules Commiitee. 
I think they had to come back there 
with three different bills before the Rules 
Committee would finally give clearance 
for consideration on the floor of the 
House of any bill. We thought in the 
Rules Committee in our ignorance that 
that was going to solve all of the prob- 
lems of the soil bank, control of crops, 
and so forth, and that everything was 
going to be lovely. But here we are con- 
fronted with another bill. Ido not know 
how much the soil-bank bill will cost, 
but it goes up into the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It is the 
soil-bank bill. 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The soil- 


bank bill, the one that was going to solve 
all of the problems last year. 
We have this bill up again which is 


‘going to put under crop control a num- 


ber of other grains, such as barley, oats, 
milo, soy beans, and various and sundry 
things. I have read the report of the 
committee, but I do not know what the 
committee thinks it is going to cost. 
The estimates vary from $125 million 
to 300 and some million dollars. 

The question of authorizing this great 
expenditure of money is the subject I 
want to discuss out of order in a few 
minutes. We have a lot of agricultural 
programs. We started off by killing little 
pigs, then we started turning under 
crops, then we painted potatoes. I do 
not know what all we have been doing. 
But the problem always comes back every 
year, that it has not been solved. I think 
it is about time that we stopped this, 
the idea that the appropriation of funds 
and giving money to the farmer is going 
to solve all his difficulties. I am getting 
rather tired of it myself, and I have a 
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farming area of 20 counties in Virginia. 
And, it is a good farming area, of good 
and intelligent farmers, and endowed 
with a lot of good common horsesense. 

I was astonished to learn the other 
day in these hearings that the net take- 
home income of all the farmers in all the 
48 States of the United States is a little 
over $10 billion, and I find upon looking 
at the budget that the cost of running 
the Agriculture Department with all 
these things we are doing is something 
like $5 billion, just about half of the net 
income of all the farmers. Now, I have 
got a lot of sensible farmers down in my 
district. They read all these things 
about take-home pay and increased 
wages for everybody else and minimum 
wages for everybody else. What I am 
afraid of is when I go home some of these 
smart farmers down there, having read 
about their net income being $10 bil- 
lion and that we are spending $5 billion 
to rehabilitate them, will ask me “Why 
don’t you just take that $5 billion and 
distribute it amongst them and increase 
their take-home pay by 50 percent and 
just call it a day?” Well, I know there 
is an answer to that, but I do not want 
to have to answer it now. Some of you 
gentlemen on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture know more about this subject than 
I do and probably are in a better fix to 
do it. But, with all the confusion that 
exists around this whole subject, I do 
not think we ought to be rushed into 
something unless we understand pretty 
well what it is going to do and how much 
it is going to cost. 

The conclusion that I have reached in 
my own mind as to the best thing we can 
do is to send this thing back to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and ask them, 
please, in our interest as well as their 
own, and in the interest of the farmers 
to make up their minds what is the an- 
swer to this problem and let us know, 
and then we may have something that 
we can get together on. 

Now I want to discuss this from an- 
other angle. I have observed this year 
more deep and sincere and honest inter- 
est on the part of the membership of this 
House in reducing this budget than I 
have ever seen in the nearly three dec- 
ades that I have been in the Congress. I 
know you Members are serious about it. 
I know you want to cut this budget, and 
I know you want to cut these appropria- 
tions. And, there is plenty of room to 
cut them. But, I want to call your at- 
tention to one thing in connection with 
his bill, and that is authorizations for 
appropriations. Now, I know that the 
White House is getting a lot of letters 
complaining about this great budget of 
the President. It is enormous. I think 
the President should have told us how to 
cut it. He did not doit. But, I do not 
think that we can alibi ourselves out of 
this huge budget when election time rolls 
around by saying that President Eisen- 
hower did this. In the first place, the 
President does not appropriate any 
money. ‘The President does not author- 
ize the appropriation of any money, and 
the whole thing starts right here in the 
well of this House when you vote for 
these authorizations. Weare constantly 
confronted and the hopper is full of bills 
which call for authorizations for appro- 
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priations for this and that and the other, 
and if you keep on doing that and send- 
ing them down to the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Bureau of the Budget has a 
mandate from you to recommend appro- 
priations for those things. Now, do not 
let us try to alibi ourselves out of this 
situation. There is only one place where 
this thing can be stopped, and that is 
right here in this House, and the question 
is whether we are going to have enough 
courage to stand up and cut these au- 
thorizations ard stand up and vote for 
reductions in these appropriations, and 
that means vote for cuts in appropria- 
tions where it is going to hurt, namely in 
our own districts. I think the people of 
this country have now arrived at the 
point where they want to do that very 
thing. I think they have begun to realize 
that this ruinous inflation is going to 
keep on as long as we continue to author- 
ize appropriations for this, that, and the 
other, and then appropriate the. money 
to carry them out. And they are coming 
to realize that they cannot get the much 
needed tax reduction, until we cut ap- 
propriations. 

Of course, there are lots of places 
where you can cut this budget. I want 
to tell you a little fish story—no, this is 
a big fish story. There came to my desk 
the other day this document. Do you 
know what itis? It is a national survey 
of all of you fishermen; who went fish- 
ing, how long they fished, where they 
fished, how far they traveled, how old 
they were when they fished—everything 
but how many fish they caught. But 
knowing that these fishermen have such 
a bad reputation for truth and veracity, 
I think they just left out the information 
about how many fish a fellow caught. 

I would like you to look at this elab- 
orate, costly document. In perusing it 
I found out that the Department hired 
300 expert opinion takers who canvassed 
the country for 2 months to get the data 
upon which another horde of officehold- 
ers produced this wonderful piece of 
work here. That is the type of thing 
that is going on in all of these depart- 
ments. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Is the gentle- 
man a fisherman? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I have been fishing for 
some economy around here for a long 
time. I am sorry I did not know the 
gentleman was going to exhibit that par- 
ticular document because I would have 
liked to exhibit the program that was 
circulated by the Department of State 
when the cornerstone for the new $57 
million Department of State Building 
was laid early in January. It is a plush 
publication, too. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I brought 
this over just asa sample. You will find 
many more cases like it. I remember 
2 or 3 years ago that I brought over to 
show you a very elaborate work on the 
love life of the raccoon. 

Now, I am serious about this. : This 
could not have cost less than $200,000 
or $300,000. That sort of thing ought 
to be stopped. I realize how difficult it 
is for the Committee on Appropriations 
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about this fish story. After all is said 
and done, what it amounts to is that it 
is the biggest and most expensive and 
most elaborate fish story that ever was 
told and constitutes the greatest collec- 
tion of useless information on the sub- 
ject ever put together. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Which de- 
partment issued that? Was it not the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
how many of you have any idea about 
these grants that are going to educa- 
tional institutions over the country, and 
who is making them? They could not 
grant any of the taxpayers’ money if we 
had not authorized it. But do you know 
that grants are being made to various 
and sundry educational institutions all 
over the country? I do not know how 
many more of them there are, but I know 
that they have been made by the follow- 
ing departments and agencies: 

The Army makes them. The Navy 
makes them. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission makes them. The Air Force 
makes them. The National Science 
Foundation makes them. The Public 
Health Service makes them. The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health makes them. 
The Army Signal Corps makes them. 
And, lo and behold, the Federal Trade 
Commission is making them. 

One of these agencies will grant so 
many thousands of dollars or hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to a certain edu- 
cational institution for research on the 
subject of—what’ have you? I happen 
to know of one institution that I am told 
received grants from these Govern- 
ment agencies totaling $1,500,000 within 
6 months. 

We dish out the money to these de- 
partments to make these researches, and 
we tell them, “Go ahead, and we will 
give you $100 million.” So they have to 
spread the money around, and they do 
spread it around. Why do we not be a 
little bit more careful about these things? 

Coming back to the Department of 
Agriculture, which I mentioned a few 
minutes ago, I told you some of our 
farmers might think we could give them 
a raise in take-home pay of 50 percent. 
I said that the Agriculture Department 
would spend this year about $5 billion. 
But these payrolls are continually in- 
creasing. I see in the budget for the 
Agriculture Department this year—and 
I saw this in a newspaper—that the 
Agriculture Department is asking for 
4,556 new employees. That costs a lot 
of money. That will run into the 
millions. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. SMITH of. Virginia. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say to the gen- 
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tleman. from. Virginia that I think most 


of us are cognizant of the business ahead 
of trying to economize during this ses- 
sion of Congress, but it goes a little bit 
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further than what the gentleman was 
saying about cutting the proposed budg- 
et. How far will the Congress go toward 
stopping the initiation of new projects 
that show up in the budget or are later 
proposed by Members? How many 
Members will stand up to this business 
of putting a halt to the starting of new 
projects? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is what 
I have been talking about. That is what 
we call authorization. If you do not au- 
thorize them the appropriation bills can- 
not appropriate and the Bureau of the 
Budget cannot put them in the budget 
and the President cannot send them up 
here. It is up to the Congress whether 
you are going to continue these authori- 
zations or cut down on them. It is up 
to the Congress whether you are going 
to cut these appropriation bills. 

I know that the Committee on Appro- 
priations is doing a wonderful job. They 
are doing a killing job. They have to go 
through the whole budget and see where 
they can cut. I know they are trying to 
do it. We ought to give them all the 
help we can. I know the Agricultural 
Committee is just having a terrible prob- 
lem dealing with their problems. They 
have people all over the United States, 
farmers and nonfarmers, telling them 
what to do. With all these cockeyed 
ideas presented to them, it is a wonder 
to me they do not go crazy. They have 
my deepest sympathy, and I know they 
are doing the best they can. 

_ Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I commend the gen- 
tleman on the statement he is making 
for economy. In all seriousness may I 
say that from my observation of him 
here I have found that he is one man 
who is ready to back up with action what 
he says on the floor. I am very sure, al- 
though the gentleman has not said so, 
he is going to support the Andresen sub- 
stitute for the Cooley bill, because the 
Cooley bill would spend several hundred 
million dollars in a way and a fashion 
and with an effect nobody knows any- 
thing about. So if we want economy, 
the way to get it is to vote for the An- 
dresen substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not want 
to get into politics on this thing. I am 
not interested in politics on the subject 
I am talking about, which is economy. 
I do not think there ought to be any 
politics in it. May I say to my friend 
that he does not know whether it will 
cost $750 million to put into effect the 
committee bill. The committee says the 
greatest amount it can spend is $300 
million. Goodness knows, I do not see 
how the gentleman can say what the 
Andresen bill is going to cost. All I am 
saying is that the matter is in such a 
state of utter confusion that I do not 
propose to support either one of them. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Do I correctly under- 
stand, then, that the gentleman might 
be opposed to this rule? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have not 
said so. No; I am not opposed to the 
rule. If you want to argue this matter 
for a couple of days, maybe some of us 
will learn something about it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED. I commend the gentleman 
on his fine speech in regard to saving 
money. I think my record stands out in 
that respect over the years. But I do 
want to say this: We condemn these 
projects and say we should give them up. 
I have in my district cases where there 
have been terrific floods which have 
swept through my town, and people have 
been washed out of their homes; yet we 
can send money abroad to pour in many 
of these ratholes, and we do not hear 
much about saving money there. I do 
believe and I shall continue to believe 
that when we have meritorious projects 
at home here we should take care of 
them, but we can find plenty of places 
where we can also save money and should 
save money. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. We talk 
about meritorious proposals and projects 
in our home districts. I have never seen 
a Member here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a project for his home 
district that he did not think was meri- 
torious. We think all our. projects are 
meritorious, but we have to start cutting 
somewhere, and the best place to cut is 
where it hurts. 

Mr. REED. Yes; but when you see 
your people washed away, and when you 
see the floods coming down, it is a ter- 
rible thing. The gentleman knows what 
I am talking about. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I know, my 
friend, and I appreciate your sympathy 
for your constituents. I have the same 
feeling for my constituents. May I add 
that I know of no Member of this body 
who has a finer record for sound Gov- 
ernment, sane taxes, and rigid economy 
than my good friend from New York 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to say a word 
in defense of the fish and wildlife with 
reference to this statistical booklet that 
you presented here a moment ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man did not qualify. Are you a fisher- 
man? 

Mr. GAVIN. No; I cannot say I am 
a regular fisherman, I like to fish when- 
ever I have the time available. It is a 
great sport, enjoyed by hundreds of 
thousands of Americans. The gentle- 
man made reference to a certain statis- 
tical booklet on fishing in his statement. 
I just want to comment that the fisher- 
men of the Nation need no defense from 
me, nor does Fish and Wildlife of Inte- 
rior, and I assume they published this 
booklet. They turn in a fine perform- 
ance. The example used here today is 
a very small item in the overall budget 
of some seventy-two billion dollars. I 
just want to say to the gentleman that, 
in my opinion, the more of the youths of 
this Nation that we can get out into our 
national forests, our recreational areas 
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to catch a few trout, the better and finer 
American citizens we will have in the 
future, so if any little booklet will help 
do this, in my opinion it should be com- 
mended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman take an additional minute? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. GAVIN. But I have not asked 
the gentleman the question that I 
wanted to ask him. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman was making a speech and, of 
course, he realizes that we do not have 
too much time. 

Mr. GAVIN. I think the gentleman 
should discuss the $4 billion foreign-aid 
program rather than a booklet on fish- 
ing. Let me ask the gentleman about 
that. My record is clear. I have voted 
consistently against foreign aid for the 
last 10 years or more: How does the 
gentleman stand on foreign aid and 
on the $4 billion appropriation? What 
is your position on that? The gentle- 
man is shooting at little items here and 
there and missing the big targets. How 
is the gentleman going to vote on for- 
eign aid and how have you voted on 
foreign aid in the past? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Now, has 
the gentleman completed his question? 
I always like to be frank and I want 
to say to the gentleman I do not reckon 
there is anybody in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who has made more mistakes 
than I have, and I expect to keep on 
making them, and if I do make mistakes 
I will confess them. But, to answer the 
gentleman’s question specifically, when 
the Marshall plan was proposed and 
when the European countries were on 
their backs economically and the people 
were starving; when they needed reha- 
bilitation, I voted for the Marshall plan. 
I voted for it as long as I thought it was 
needed to rehabilitate the European 
countries. But, in the last 3 or 4 years, 
I have voted against it because I do not 
think we can continue forever as a per- 
manent thing to carry the rest of the 
world on our shoulders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Virginia has consumed 
22 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. ; 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure all of us appreciate the re- 
marks of our esteemed colleague from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. Along with the 
witticisms and humor, I feel that all of 
us were well aware of the seriousness of 
his statements, particularly in regard to 
Federal expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain I need not 
mention that all Members of Congress 
are receiving innumerable letters from 
outstanding people back home, empha- 
sizing the importance of drastically re- 
ducing governmental expenditures. I do 
not know your replies, but I have every 
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reason to believe that all, or most of you, 
agree with your constituents—and state 
that you are doing everything within 
your power to reduce these expenditures. 

Today we have before us a program 
for agriculture, which calls for an addi- 
tional expenditure of nearly $1 billion— 
and, in my opinion, the great majority 
of farmers are opposed to it. 

For instance, the Illinois Agricultural 
Association opposes the Cooley-Poage 
soil-bank bill. This great organization, 
with over 200,000 members, telegraphed 
me that it will not result in any reduc- 
tion of basic crops—that it is highly con- 
troversial, and cannot be enacted quick- 
ly, if at ali. Corn will already be planted 
before the measure could become effec- 
tive. It will require greatly increased 
funds. It is doubtful if bases or allot- 
ments for feed grains can be established 
in time to affect 1957 crops. We favor 
simple legislation which can be enacted 
quickly. Otherwise, farmers will be 
asked to disk down corn again this year. 

On February 25 of this year I dis- 
cussed the Cooley-Poage bill with a high 
Official of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. He told me that the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation is opposed 
to the bill because it would ruin the corn 
farmer; that the bill is nothing more 
than a raid on the United States Treas- 
ury. I have every reason to believe that 
if Congress passes H. R. 4901 the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation will rec- 
ommend that the President of the United 
States veto it. 

I need not state that the bill that will 
presently be before us is an extremely - 
expensive one—and is extremely contro- 
versial. It was reported out of the Agri- 
culture Committee by a vote of 17 to 16. 

In talking with several members of the 
Agriculture Committee and officials of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
I was told that the Agriculture Commit- 
tee was confronted with but two imme- 
diate problems—one being the drought 
situation—the other, immediate legisla- 
tion regarding the corn situation. 

AS you are aware, legislation dealing 
with the drought was approved unani- 
mously by the Agriculture Committee— 
has passed the House of Representa- 
tives—and is now before the United 
States Senate awaiting action. 

The corn farmer is in trouble. Ask 
any farmer from the commercial corn 
area. They do not believe the Cooley bill 
will help them. 

Therefore, I respectfully request. that 
the Andresen bill be substituted for the 
Cooley-Poage bill. It will be of great 
benefit to the corn farmer—will help 
solve the agricultural problem in gen- 
eral—and will be less expensive. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let us by 
action, not by mere words, show the tax- 
payers that we mean what we say when 
we write them that we favor drastic re- 
ductions in Federal expenditures. It is 
rather difficult for us to justify our state- 
ment that we favor a reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures and then act to in- 
crease them by voting for a measure 
which will only serve as another outlet 
for a Treasury raid and will not, I repeat, 
will not assist those who are in a very 
serious plight, namely, the corn farmers 
in the 14 commercial corn States. 
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I believe the American taxpayers, in- 
cluding the farmers, will be watching 
the action and the vote of all of us. 

Briefly, we heard mention of cutting 
down the foreign aid program, I believe 
from someone on the right side of the 
aisle, I can tell you that I as an indi- 
vidual will certainly vote for a drastic 
reduction in the foreign aid bill. I know 
that whenever we get letters from any 
group at home asking that something be 
done for them they say, why do you not 
give it tous? You are giving it to others 
in foreign aid. That, in my opinion, is no 
argument for a pork barrel bill. All bills 
should stand on their respective merits. 
I declare and reiterate that I think and I 
hope we will drastically reduce our obli- 
gations under this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to make the state- 
ment that the Farm Bureau would rec- 
ommend or would not recommend a veto 
of this bill? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. I certainly want to make 
myself clear. In my opinion the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau will recommend that 
the President veto this so-called Cooley- 
Poage bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And the 
President does what the Farm Bureau 
recommends? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I did not say 
that. I said that the American Farm 
Bureau is a very large organization and 
would make this recommendation to the 
President. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Speaking of 
the bill H. R. 4901 being a raid on the 
public treasury, in what way would any 
bill offered as a substitute not also be a 
raid on the treasury? If one is a raid 
why is not the other? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The agricul- 
tural experts have gone over this whole 
problem for a long time. I would re- 
mind the gentleman that the Members 
of Congress do not write the budget. 
The people condemn Congress for the 
size of the budget, but the fact remains 
that the Congress was not in session last 
fall when the budget was drawn, and I 
must absolve the Congress, and in par- 
ticular one Leo Allen, from being identi- 
fied with the writing of the budget. But 
I will say that if this bill goes through, 
according to the best best information I 
have, it will cost the people $900 million 
more. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman has just 
reiterated what seems to me to be a very 
exaggerated estimate of the cost of this 
program. Will the gentleman be so 
good as to break it down to show us 
how it could possibly come to even half 
of his figure? I do not believe it will 
be possible to show that much even after 
you include all the money that could he 
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spent. on corn, the money that could be 
spent on cotton, and when you include 
any land diverted from wheat. Will the 
gentleman show us some figures that in- 
dicate that the committee bill could 
amount to even one-half of that $900 
million? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
up the figures. 

Mr. POAGE. Has the gentleman 
seen such figures? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. No. I can 
only state the figures that were given 
to me by word of mouth. Personally I 
hope the lesser figure can be substanti- 
ated. Ido not know. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says 
that he is going to vote, as I understand, 
for cuts in foreign aid. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. I just want to say to the 
gentleman that we who have opposed 
foreign aid welcome him back most 
heartily into the fold after his 4 years’ 
absence. : i 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, re- 
gardless of who is the -author of a bill, 
regardless of whether he is a Democrat, 
New Dealer, or a Republican, certainly 
the time has arrived that we recognize 
the serious predicament in which - the 
farmer finds himself. It is time that we 
give some consideration to the rotation- 
crop farmer. 

We must recognize, and at once, that 
we cannot allow the product which a 
farmer has to buy to continue to increase 
in cost and allow the product that the 
farmer sells to go lower and lower. Mr. 
Speaker, there is just too wide a spread 
between what the farmer receives and 
what he has to pay out. I voted for the 
soil bank thinking that it would help the 
farmers of Ohio and other Central States 
but I am afraid that under certain rul- 
ings that seem to exist our small crop 
farmers are gradually being put out of 
business and the big farmers of the far 
Northwest are becoming the beneficiaries. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that we 
are in an emergency and if we are going 
to contiue the soil bank program it must 
be put on a realistic basis. It is to be 
regretted that some of the New Dealers 
seemingly will do everything humanly 
possible to wreck the farm program. 
Unless we can get effective action imme- 
diately we can expect that the soil bank 
and other adjustment programs will þe 
ineffective in helping alleviate the de- 
pressing effect of food surpluses on farm 
prices and income. 

I sincerely hope that the membership 
of Congress will not delay in giving rec- 
ognition to the rotation crop farmer and 
give him the much needed assistance so 
that he might again enjoy the freedom 
that once were his. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I hope we 
will quickly adopt the rule which is þe- 
fore us, making possible consideration of 
the so-called corn bill this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent one of the 
leading corn-farming areas in the United 
States. It is the principal product of my 
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district. More than that, corn produc- 
tion and the economic health of the Corn 
Belt is, without a doubt, a basic factor, 
if not a controlling one, in the economic 
health of the entire country. When I say 
that the corn farmers are in trouble be- 
cause of the lack of an effective corn 
production program I am also saying 
that, unless remedial legislation to meet 
this emergency is quickly enacted, we 
risk the complete collapse of our whole 
agriculture program, including the soil- 
bank feature. That would be a national 
catastrophe. 

AS we enter upon spring planting there 
is a record carryover of around 1.5 bil- 
lion bushels of corn. At the same time 
we are faced with a huge 1957 corn crop 
for the very simple reason that 37.3 mil- 
lion acreage allotment required by exist- 
ing law is so unrealistic that the corn 
farmers cannot participate in such an 
agricultural program. 

A point I wish to emphasize is that this 
prospective overabundance of corn, in- 
evitably depressing corn prices, adversely 
affects more than just the corn farmer 
himself. It will have a depressing effect 
throughout all of agriculture in every 
section of the country. It must be borne 
in mind that at least 55 percent of the 
cash farm income comes from livestock 
and livestock products, and it is in the 
form of livestock and livestock products 
that most corn is marketed. 

Obviously cheap corn will bring about 
more and cheaper livestock; more and 
cheaper dairy and poultry products. The 
corn problem confronting us today is 
thus a problem that extends beyond the 
Corn Belt itself. It is one that vitally 
affects our whole economy. Involved 
here is not so much the question of the 
price of corn per bushel. Certainly that 
is not the sole consideration. Involved 
in this problem is whether a long-range 
agriculture program, such as envisaged 
by the soil bank, can be effectuated so 
that there may be a reasonable degree of 
stability in the production of corn for use 
rather than storage, and that we may 
have a proper balance in farm income. 

There is no question as to the urgent 
need of emergency legislation to meet the 
problem that has arisen with respect to 
corn acreage. Just before this Congress 
opened I discussed with the Secretary of 
Agriculture the problem that had arisen 
by virtue of the results of the corn refer- 
endum held on December 11. While bet- 
ter than 61 percent of the corn farmers 
in the commercial corn-producing area 
voted for the soil bank base plan, it can- 
not be effectuated because of the legal 
requirement that it have a two-thirds 
vote. Basically this is the situation we 
here seek to correct, whereby the major- 
ity of our corn farmers will be permitted 
to have a program they overwhelmingly 
approved. 

That is the objective of the bill spon- 
sored by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], the ranking 
minority member of the Agriculture 
Committee, whereby a base of 51 million 
acres for corn in commercial areas would 
be established and provide that the farm- 
er must put 15 percent of his base in the 
soil bank to qualify for price supports. 
That is likewise the general objective of 
the bill H. R. 3935, which I introduced. 
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The need for emergency corn legisla- 
tion is well recognized, but that is not 
what the Committee on Agriculture has 
reported to us. The measure before us, 
bearing the name of the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. CooLEY ], is masqueraded 
as corn legislation but is nothing more 
or less than a political monstrosity which 
is contrary to the objectives of the Soil 
Bank and which will add, according to 
best estimates available, a cost of be- 
tween $700 million and $1 billion to the 
already heavy cost of the agriculture 
program. It is unworkable. It is un- 
sound. It is costly. It would turn the 
soil bank program into a grandiose give- 
away that would wreck the whole agri- 
culture program. 

When we enacted the soil bank we pro- 
vided for what is known as an acreage 
reserve and what is known as a con- 
servation reserve. The former was 
limited to the six basic crops, whereas 
the conservation reserve was for a longer 
duration for other crops than the basics. 
The bill the Committee has reported 
would seriously change this distinction 
by making acreage taken out of cultiva- 
tion of oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, 
and ffaxseed eligible under the acreage 
reserve at a higher rate than under the 
conservation reserve. The end result 
would be the destruction of the whole 
conservation reserve concept as a long- 
range program. 

We will have opportunity during the 
reading of the Committee bill to vote for 
a substitute, which the gentleman from 
Minnesota has proposed. This will be 
our opportunity to act expeditiously and 
effectively in meeting an emergency corn 
problem. This wiil be our opportunity 
to vote for a solution to the immediate 
problem, entirely divorced from all po- 
litical considerations. 

My mail reflects the corn farmers’ deep 
concern about this problem and they ap- 
peal for action. They do not write me 
as Democrats or as Republicans. ‘They 
write me as good American citizens. 

I earnestly urge that the Andresen 
substitute be adopted that we may have 
remedial corn legislation, so urgently 
needed, before it is too late. 

I want to emphasize, if I may once 
more, what I have said on the floor of 
this House so many times that, repre- 
senting as fine an agricultural district 
as you will find anywhere, these indi- 
viduals are concerned about this corn 
problem and write me not as Democrats 
or Republicans but as good American 
citizens. I personally know the signers 
of many of these letters, and they write 
me, I repeat, as good American citizens 
who know what is going to happen unless 
the Congress take expeditious action on 
this matter. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], has taken occa- 
sion to criticize publicly the school sys- 
tem of Arlington, Va., which lies with- 
in my own congressional district. 

Without appearing to be disrespectful 
to either this gentleman or to the House 
of Representatives, I submit that the 
conduct of our education in our local 
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communities is determined on the local 
level and is none of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s business. 

I further suggest to our Ohio critic 
and others who take a like position that 
Congress, in its wisdom, made certain 
provisions to compensate for impacted 
school areas—impacted by reason of 
Federal intrusion—and I think this pro- 
vision even extended to the Buckeye 
State. It was enacted in lieu of Federal 
taxes for the vast Federal establishment 
existing in these so greatly impacted 
areas. If the Federal Government ceased 
free loading on such areas and paid an 
honest tax for its property, it would be 
unnecessary for Uncle Sam to contribute 
to the education of children temporarily 
domiciled therein. 

But I must confess that the criticism 
I have read in the past 24 hours is a red 
danger signal. Before us in a stupendous 
administration-sponsored school-con- 
struction program. I have received this 
program with an open mind and tended 
to believe in the assurance that it does 
not mean Federal interference with our 
school systems. The remarks of my col- 
league from Ohio have disillusioned me. 
If this is a sample of what the local com- 
munities are to expect from the pro- 
posed school-construction program, then 
I for one must give vent to a loud pro- 
test. Under no circumstances shall I 
support any measure that injects Fed- 
eral dictation into our local school sys- 
tem. 

I will say to my colleague that his re- 
mark, as quoted in the press, has put 
this House on notice that to accept Fed- 
eral aid for school construction is to in- 
vite invasion of every school system in 
the United States by bureaucratic dicta- 
tion from Washington. 

Already Georgia, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin have seen the handwriting on the 
wall when they have said, without reser- 
vation, that they want no aid from the 
Federal Government. I say emphat- 
ically that Virginia wants no such aid 
if it means that Uncle Sam will invade 
our education system and I say further, 
repetitiously I fear, that if this Govern- 
ment will stop evading full taxes to our 
10th District communities. I will not 
even speak of aid to empacted areas. 

My colleague from Ohio has done 
more to jeopardize the school-construc- 
tion program than any man in this 
House. He has reminded us most force- 
fully of the dangers that we face in our 
State and local communities. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] has 
suggested in this morning’s paper that 
the Federal Government should keep its 
nose out of Arlington County school 
affairs. 

I reply to the gentleman that the Fed- 
eral Government will be glad to do so if 
Arlington County will keep its fingers 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

It is axiomatic that Federal control, or 
interference as the gentleman called it, 
follows Federal money. As Members of 
Congress we would be unfaithful to our 
trust if we did not make every effort to 
make certain that every dollar we appro- 
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priate is wisely spent. So long as the 
taxpayers of the United States are billed 
for 12 percent of Arlington’s school] funds 
Arlington can expect to find that Repre- 
sentatives are interested in how that 
money is spent. 

Mr. Speaker, figures given to me to- 
day indicate that Arlington has used 
Federal funds to create a school system 
more elaborate and expensive than its 
neighbors, even though they also enjoy 
Federal support, have seen fit to estab- 
lish. The cost per pupil of the Arlington 
school system is $426. This compares 
with $332 in the District of Columbia, 
$300 in Falls Church, $282 in Montgom- 
ery County, $269 in Fairfax County, and 
$250 in Prince Georges County. 

My home city of Canton, which enjoys 
no Federal impact funds, has a cost per 
pupil of $278.87. My county, Stark, 
spends $255. 

Again, I question that it is the respon- 
sibility of the people of all of the United 
States to contribute to an unnecessarily 
expcnsive school system in Arlington 
County, a county which is often said to 
be one of the most wealthy in the Nation. 

I would like to know whether Federal 
aid is provided to Arlington County for 
the children of those thousands of Fed- 
eral employees who are taxpaying home- 
owners in that county. 

From my study of these matters, it 
appears to me that Public Laws 874 and 
815 should be amended in two particu- 
lars. I am submitting legislation to ac- 
complish the following: 

First. No school district may receive 
Federal funds unless its annual school 
budget is published, in advance of pub- 
lic hearings, in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the district. 

Second. No school district may re- 
ceive Federal funds for the purpose of 
increasing its per pupil expenditures 
above the average per pupil expenditure 
without Federal funds in the previous 3 
school years. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that my re- 
marks of yesterday have caused the 
board to reverse its earlier decision to 
keep the details of its budget secret, and 
announced last night that it will release 
the budget. 

Let me say again, Federal interference 
will always follow Federal money. The 
recipients of Federal aid, and those who 
are asking it for the future, may as well 
recognize this fact. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this rule because it is 
so written that it will make in order for 
consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole the so-called Andresen bill to 
take the place of the so-called Cooley 
bill. The Andresen bill would provide 
for a continuance of the 51 million-acre 
allotment for corn planting which, 
of course, is of such great importance to 
the entire Corn Belt as well as to the 
livestock industry and to all of the Na- 
tion. I also will support the rule and the 
Andresen bill when it is offered as an 
amendment or as a substitute, because 
the adoption of the Andresen bill instead 
of the Cooley bill will result in the sav- 
ing of several hundred millions of dol- 
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lars. I listened very attentively to the 
testimony given before the Committee 
on Rules on this proposed legislation. 
There was a great difference of opinion 
as to just how much the taxpayers would 
have to put up to support the provisions 
of the Cooley bill. I do not know who 
are correct in their figures or in their 
statements, but I do know from past ex- 
perience that it will be a great amount 
and that the Government always spends 
more rather than less than the estimates. 

I want to commend, too, if I may at 
this time, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SmiTH] on the remarks that he 
has made here. I appreciate fully as a 
result of some 40 years of service in legis- 
lative bodies and in public office that it is 
the people after all who must support 
the Congress and the President in an at- 
tempt to get economy. Just recently, 
just this week, as an example, I received 
a letter from a very fine lady in my dis- 
trict who demanded, who insisted that I 
vote to reduce the budget, to cut down 
on Federal spending, and to reduce Fed- 
eral taxes. And then she wound up by 
saying, “But whatever you do, Mr. 
Brown, be sure and vote for the Federal 
aid to education bill because my school 
taxes here are already too high and I 
want to get them reduced.” 

Evidently this very fine lady did not 
understand that every penny voted out 
of the Federal Treasury in the way of 
Federal aid or grants must first be paid 
in by some taxpayer who has earned it 
through the sweat of his brow or the 
energy of his mind. Too many people in 
America feel that there is some magic 
source from which we obtain the money 
which we spend here. Too many of us, 
if I may be self-critical, feel that as long 
as it is somebody else’s money that we 
are spending, it does not matter very 
much although we may be very, very 
careful about our own personal expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to say to 
you—and I heard this discussion here 
today—that we have given away in the 
last few years to foreign peoples and 
foreign countries, some $116 billion of 
money belonging to the American tax- 
payers. I go back a little further in my 
history of opposition to this type of legis- 
lation than most of the Members, because 
I voted against that famous H. R. 1776, 
the lend-lease bill, or the lease-lend bill, 
or whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. MASON. So did I. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I voted con- 
sistently and constantly against these 
foreign-aid appropriations because I con- 
tend, regardless of any Supreme Court 
decision that may have been made, that 
I do not have and I do not believe that 
you have the legal or the constitutional 
or the moral right to reach into the 
pockets of any taxpayer in America and 
take therefrom in the form of Federal 
taxes a part of his substance, thus re- 
ducing his standard of living, and then 
turn that money over to lift the plane 
of living of some nation or some foreign 
country. I do not believe it is moral, 
legal, or constitutional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the Rules Committee and par- 
ticularly the chairman of that commit- 
tee for the rule under which this bill will 
be considered. It is a wide-open rule. 
It will give everybody an opportunity to 
hark back to the old days when little 
pigs were killed and potatoes were 
painted. Full debate is all to the good. 
If there have been abuses in the farm 
program, it is well that they be aired 
here on the floor of the House. ‘This is 
the place to hear the farm programs, 
past, present, and future, discussed. 

However, there are some of us who 
insisted that the Rules Committee pro- 
vide the same open rule when the so- 
called Eisenhower doctrine was before 
the House late in January so that we 
could discuss, among other things, some 
of those roads that have been built in 
foreign countries that reportedly begin 
nowhere and end nowhere, dams started 
and not completed, and money lavished 
on foreigners for which there were no 
acceptable projects. 

There is $200 million made available 
under the so-called Eisenhower doctrine, 
and implicit in that resolution is another 
$200 million, or close to half a billion 
dollars. You who talk about economy 
are not dealing with chickenfeed when 
you deal with the Eisenhower doctrine 
in terms of money. There should have 
been an open rule when it was consid- 
ered. Why there was not I do not know. 
Perhaps it was because it was felt it 
would not be a good idea to spend any 
time in debate on that joint resolution 
in the House, because there might be a 
few more votes against it. 

So I hope, and I am addressing my- 
self to this rule and rules to come in 
the future, that when the legislation 
comes before the House to forgive the 
British payment of some $82 million in 
interest on the debt they owe this coun- 
try—and I understand that the legisla- 
tion will probably include forgiveness of 
part of the principal payments as well—I 
hope that the gentleman from Virginia, 
in the interest of economy and the pro- 
tection of the American taxpayer, and 
all the members of his committee will 
vote out an open rule, a rule comparable 
to that before us today. And I hope the 
committee in addressing itself to the 
rule on the Eisenhower doctrine that ap- 
parently will be an order of business to- 
morrow, will see to it that there is time 
allowed for those who might want to 
speak on it. I hope the Rules Commit- 
tee will give us a decent rule on that 
proposition too—a rule that will permit 
reasonable debate and the opportunity to 
offer amendments. Surely we will not 
be asked to merely rubberstamp the ac- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the trend 
this debate has taken today I know would 
be most heartening to my good and able 
friend, if he were here today, Bob Rich, 
who used to reiterate daily, “Where are 
you going to get the money? Where are 
you going to get the money?” 
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We have a national debt of $280 bil- 
lions, and we are paying approximately 
$7 billions a year in interest on the na- 
tional debt. I am glad to see this evi- 
dence of economy mindedness that has 
been manifested here today, but I am a 
bit resentful that anyone would illustrate 
it by pinpointing a little statistical infor- 
mation booklet compiled by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for the fishermen. You 
are really shooting at a gnat and missing 
the big targets completely. 

Many of you here are seemingly econ- 
omy minded. I have watched the votes 
recorded from back in the days of the 
$3,750,000,000 British loan until today. 
So I just do not think we ought to pick 
out one or two little isolated examples 
to ridicule in pinpointing the necessity 
for economy in the conduct and the op- 
erations of our Government. 

Then the idea was expressed that all 
appropriations for any projects were out 
of order at this time—fiood control, land 
reclamation, irrigation, agriculture, and 
so on. You group them all together as 
if they were all in the same category. 
That is not a fact. I hope the day never 
comes when the Members of this Con- 
gress will neglect to give specific and 
careful attention to all authorization 
and appropriation requests—as an ex- 
ample, our forests and our waters and 
our soils. We have 170 million people to- 
day and, as the years go by, certainly 
with the increased population we will 
necessarily have to depend on our nat- 
ural resources. So let us not group all 
projects in the same category as though 
all governmental operations were un- 
necessary. 

There is another matter that I want to 
call to your attention today, and it is 
flood control. Flood-control projects 
must be authorized and appropriations 
made. I think flood control is a wise in- 
vestment of the American taxpayers’ 
dollar. If they are found to be economi- 
cally unjustified they are turned down. 

For the information of the House in 
the year 1936, we had a devastating and 
destructive flood in the Allegheny Valley 
that would cost at today’s prices in the 
city of Pittsburgh and the Allegheny 
Valley $728 million with an estimated 
loss of 36 lives. So, all of these projects 
are not in the same category and the 
American people are entitled to relief 
from these flood situations that periodi- 
cally arise throughout the Nation. 

I might say to the House that I think 
it is about time we spent some of the 
taxpayers’ money in our own backyards 
for the benefit of the American people. 
I have noted these various rehabilitation 
projects in the various countries of the 
world where American money is spent 
on highways, railways, waterways, hydro 
projects, railroad stations, opera houses, 
and everything that our money could 
be spent for, but the minute you attempt 
to spend or appropriate for projects to 
look after the welfare of our own people 
in our own country, then many suddenly 
get economy minded. Let us hear no 
more about this booklet on statistical 
information about fishing. I think it is 
a fine report and deserves to be read 
by everyone who is interested in fishing 
or the great outdoors. It indicates that 
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our great national forests and parks are 
available for fishing and for other forms 
of recreation. Certainly, the American 
people are entitled to some consideration 
and information. So let us not pinpoint 
and get excited about a little pamphlet 
that was put out by Fish and Wildlife 
for the benefit of the American fisher- 
men and miss the $4 billion foreign-aid 
program which now comes before us an- 
nually and evidently is part of the yearly 
budget. If it is cut down to size and 
it should be and you will get an oppor- 
tunity to be recorded on it, it would 
afford a great deal of relief in the way 
of tax reductions to the American people 
who have carried this foreign-aid burden 
so generously and willingly for a long pe- 
riod of years. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


CORN AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 

` State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4901) to establish 
a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage reserve programs for 
diverted acres, and for feed grains, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4901, with Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cooter] will be recognized for 3 hours, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
AuUGUST H. ANDRESEN] will be recognized 
for 3 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, much has already been 
said today about the tremendous cost of 
the farm program. While I have no de- 
sire whatever to minimize the magni- 
tude of the expenditures in behalf of 
agriculture, I do want to emphasize the 
fact that agriculture in America is big 
business. There is no other business in 
the Nation comparable to agriculture in 
the dollar volume involved or the num- 
ber of persons employed. It is a basic 
industry of this Nation, as it is in all 
other nations. Our farmers have per- 
formed more magnificently than the 
farmers of any other nation on this 
earth. They have mastered the arts of 
production. Our trouble is that we have 
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not mastered the techniques of distri- 
bution. Our farmers responded to ur- 
gent demands made upon them at the 
time when freedom was in danger 
throughout the world. We have pro- 
duced and harvested abundantly. I am 
not one who is frightened by the great 
abundance which we have harvested 
from our fields. I know and you know 
that all of our experts throughout the 
48 States have, through the years, tried 
to train American farmers to be and to 
become the greatest producers on earth. 

Through the years our mothers and 
our fathers had prayed to a merciful 
God to make our fields flourish and our 
people prosper.. That has happened in 
America; and, fortunately, we have been 
able to share our great abundance with 
less fortunate people living in other 
parts of the earth. 

When we think of the cost of the farm 
program we should relate that cost to 
the magnitude of the operation with 
which we are dealing. : I do not mean to 
be unduly critical of the present admin- 
istration; I do not necessarily have to be 
critical at all, but only cite the facts and 
the figures as reflected by the statistics 
in the Devartment of Agriculture. The 
price-support program, on basic com- 
modities, to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration over a long period of more than 
20 years, resulted in the loss of only 
slightly more than $1 billion. If you re- 
late that $1 billion to the accumulated 
sustained national farm income you can 
then determine how insignificant our 
losses have actually been. 

If you relate that $1 billion loss to the 
overall accumulated national income of 
ail of our people you will see that the 
figure is indeed very inconsequential. 

On January 1, 1953, when Mr. Benson 
tock over the farm programs, the price- 
support program on the basic commodi- 
ties showed a net profit of more than $13 
million. I must correct the figure I used 
a moment ago when I said that the loss 
on the overall operation over 20 years on 
the basic commodities was slightly over 
$1 billion, that was on everything, basics 
and nonbasics, surplus and nonsurplus, 
over 20 years, a loss of slightly over $1 
billion. 

Our losses are very substantial now. 
In 4 years we have lost 3 times as 
much as we lost in the 20 preceding 
years. Maybe Mr. Benson could not 
have helped it, and I am not trying to fix 
all the blame upon him, but these are 
the facts and figures and nobody can 
deny them. Mr. Benson tells us that we 
are making progress. Surpluses are dis- 
appearing; markets are returning; but 
the facts do not bear him out. 

He took over an inventory in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation valued at a 
little less than $2,500,000,000; and today, 
after having sustained all of these gi- 
gantic losses, he has invested in the same 
inventories with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation more than $8 billion; and 
during this entire time our surpluses 
have soared and our warehouses today 
are buiging. 

Let us not be frightened by the in- 
ventories we now have on hand, but let 
us apply a little intelligent thinking to 
the problem with which we are dealing. 
In presenting this bill to this House I 
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feel and believe that I am following the 
advice of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Benson, and his associates. 

Why do Isay that? The record clearly 
shows that the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in discussing the 
feed grain problem, said to us that the 
problem had been caused by production 
of corn and feed grains outside of the 
commercial corn-growing area. 

If that is true, and the record proves 
it to be true, why should we not deal 
with this great problem on a national 
basis rather than on a commercial corn 
growing area basis? 

After they had presented their testi- 
mony I thought they would present a bill 
which would carry out the recommenda- 
tions; but, lo and behold, when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture sent up the Executive 
communication to the Speaker he includ- 
ed a bill which dealt only with corn. 
The Speaker referred that communica- 
tion to me. It is in our committee file 
now. No Member of this House has been 
willing to introduce the bill submitted 
in the Executive communication, and for 
very obvious reasons, We started, sin- 
cerely and in earnest, to deal with this 
problem with our minds completely 
open. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
PoaceE], chairman of the subcommittee, 
held hearings. The matter was fully 
considered and discussed. We sat in 
executive session to write a bill. - ‘The bill 
we present to you today is the finished 
product of our deliberations. We believe 
that it deals with the problem as it 
should be dealt with. 

Let us consider what happened last 
year. Last year Mr. Benson administered 
the corn program and he gave away $179 
million in soil bank payments, to the 
commercial corn producers of the Na- 
tion. Instead of reducing production we 
had perhaps the greatest production of 
feed grains in the history of the Na- 
tion. Now the Secretary of Agriculture 
proposes, rather than to deal with it ona 
national basis, that we make available to 
him $217 million to give to the pro- 
ducers in the commercial corn area, 
knowing full well that he will not reduce 
the overall production of feed grains in 
America nor will he minimize or decrease 
storage costs. Why he proposes this, 
frankly, I do not know. 

This matter was presented to us as an 
emergency matter. Those who come 
from the commercial corn area seem to 
think that corn is the only commodity 
in trouble. That is not true. The to- 
bacco growers of my area have within 
3 short years reduced their. acreage, 
counting this year, to the extent of 37 
percent. We have not been compen- 
sated one dollar’s worth for any of the 
acreage taken out of tobacco. It is pro- 
posed here to take this corn-acreage 
allotment, which in 1957 would be 
37,300,000 acres, and by act of the Fed- 
eral Congress increase that acreage to 
51 million acres and compensate the corn 
grower with soil-bank payments for the 
difference between 37,300,000 and 51 mil- 
lion acres; then allow him to put other 
acreage in the soil bank, if he desires to 
do so. That has not been done for the 
producers of any other commodity. 

I live in a commercial corn-growing 
area. My own farm is a commercial 
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corn farm. Yet I have never sold a 
bushel of corn in my life. I have to feed 
it to work stock. The commercial corn 
area has grown year after year, and, in- 
stead of bringing about a reduction in 
that area, corn and feed grains have been 
produced in greater abundance outside 
the area. If you can see this map, you 
will observe what the situation looks like 
throughout America. 

I ask you, Why should we try to reduce 
the production of corn in one section 
of America and increase it in other 
sections? 

Now, that is the simple proposition 
that is before you. I am perfectly will- 
ing for the corn Congressmen to write 
the corn bill. Those of us from the to- 
bacco areas have been very successful 
in persuading the Members of this Con- 
gress to go along with us on our tobacco 
program. I went along with the Hill 
wool program, which is the Brannan 
plan de luxe, and which has not accom- 
plished much in the way of bringing 
about.an increase in the production of 
desirable grades of wool. The peanut 
farmers have presented their views, and 
we have a peanut program. I asked the 
committee why they were not willing to 
deal with this program on a broad and 
-comprehensive basis, and I want some- 
one here today to answer the question, 
Why is this bill not acceptable? Do not 
talk to me about the cost of it. I am 
not disturbed about the possible cost 
of the bill that is before us. It does 
not give the tobacco farmer anything, 
nor the cotton farmer, nor the peanut 
farmer, nor the wheat farmer. We only 
referred to those commodities so that we 
might use the acreage allotted to the 
basic crops as a yardstick for measuring 
the acreage, the equivalent acreage, 
which could be placed in the soil bank 
but kept out of corn. Now, to illustrate, 
if Iam going to reduce my tobacco acre- 
age 20 percent this year, as I surely am, 
if I am outside of the commercial area, 
what is going to happen to the 20 percent 
of acreage which comes out of tobacco? 
It is going into feed grain, unless you 
give the man out there some inducement 
not to place it in feed grain. That is 
what we propose to do here. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to bore 
-you with this discussion, and I thank the 
Committee on Rules for its generosity. 
I have never known the Committee on 
Rules to be quite as generous as they 
have been with us. We asked for 3 hours 
and they gave us 6 hours. So, if any- 
body wishes to talk, I think he shall have 
an opportunity to talk. In all serious- 
ness, it seems to me that this proposi- 
tion could be understood in a very brief 
time and we should be able to begin vot- 
ing and finally wind up this debate. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
.the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I seem to remember 
back in the 83d Congress having some 
measures here dealing with wheat and 
cotton. So, I had the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorDs brought out, and I discovered 
that during the 83d Congress, in which 
I was privileged to serve as majority 
leader, we increased the wheat acreage 
from 55 million acres to 66 million acres. 
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Mr. COOLEY. You did not provide 
soil-bank payments for wheat farmers 
in the 83d Congress. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then in January of 
1954 we increased the cotton acreage to 
22.5 million acres, which was an increase 
of 5 million acres. 

Mr. COOLEY. You did not pay the 
cotton farmer or the wheat farmer. 

Mr. HALLECK. We did not have the 
soil bank then, that.is true, but I cannot 
understand this opposition, and a lot of 
us are beginning to wonder, because we 
live in the Midwest and corn is an im- 
portant item. If you think the farmers 
in the Midwest are not watching what 
is going on here, you have another guess 
coming, because they are. Why, you cot- 
ton people brought in a cotton bill, and 
we cooperated with you, because we want 
your section to be prosperous. And I 
went along with the wheat bill; I went 
along with both of these measures. But 
here we have a measure that seeks to 
deal with an emergency problem, which 
is the corn problem in the Middle West, 
and we want the same sort of an acre- 
age increase that you have had on these 
previous occasions. But you saddle the 
bill with a great many other propositions 
that are going to cost a lot of money, the 
exact purpose of which I cannot quite 
understand. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me say to my friend 
that apparently the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK] does not under- 
stand what we have done. We have 
given the corn people exactly what they 


want. It is in substance the Andresen 
proposal. It is not Mr. Benson’s pro- 
posal. It does not let the price go down 


to 70 percent. We fix the acreage at 
approximately 51 million acres, but 
where the gentleman misses the boat is 
here; he said that we did not have the 
soil bank when we provided an increase 
to cotton and wheat farmers. We did 
not. But we have now, and we proposed 
in the committee, to do for these other 
producers just what the gentleman is 
proposing for corn, and we did not get to 
first base. 

Mr. HALLECK. What the gentleman 
says in effect is that you are going to let 
the corn farmers in the Middle West, 
the people we represent, work out a pro- 
gram for corn, but before they can have 
that, you are going to make them take a 
lot of other programs that are going to 
cost nobody knows how much money, a 
great many proposals that, as far as I 
have been able to discover, have not been 
carefully considered. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman cannot 
say that, because we did think it through. 
I turned to the committee and asked the 
question, “Give me one reason why this 
bill should not pass.” I would like the 
gentleman from Indiana to tell me one 
reason, one logical, sound reason, why we 
should not pass this bill which deals with 
this national problem. Do not tell me 
about an emergency. They are planting 
cotton in Texas now, or they will be in a 
few days. You are not planting corn in 
the Middle West yet. 

Mr. HALLECK. I understand you 
have some more cotton legislation that 
you are going to bring out. I do not 
know how we are going to look at it. I 
hope that we can look at it with favor, 
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as we have in the past. But I would not 
be for loading up whatever may be neces- 
sary in the way of dealing with an emer- 
gency in cotton, with proposals for a 
great many other programs. 

I have looked at the figures that have 
been compiled by people who I think 
know what they are talking about and I 
think that you have added to the corn 
program proposals that are going to 
cost—nobody knows the exact figures, 
but before we get through I would say 
upward of half a billion dollars. That 
might be only a slight consideration with 
a few people in this Chamber... But I 
do not think there is any emergency sit- 
uation presented there that in any way 
approximates the emergency that exists 
with the corn farmer. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to call your attention to the fact 
that we have permitted the corn Con- 
gressmen to write the corn section of this 
bill. If it is not as you wish it, offer 
an amendment and I shall vote to perfect 
the corn section of the bill. All we have 
done is to go beyond corn and deal with 
the whole feed grain problem, as Mr. 
Benson said we should. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. ‘Will the 
gentleman vote for the Andresen amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COOLEY. I ask the gentleman if 
he does not know that the 75 percent 
price-support program is in this law 
because he wanted it in there, and others 
wanted it in there, for purely psycho- 
logical and political purposes? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. The gentle- 
man said that he would let the corn peo- 
ple write the bill, that he would vote 
for an amendment to that effect, if of- 
fered on the floor. The Andresen amend- 
ment is going to be offered on the floor, 
but the gentleman will not vote for it, 
will he? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, because you are 
proposing to strike out everything else 
in the bill. I say, perfect the corn sec- 
tion, but retain the other sections. There 
is no other crop named in this bill. All 
I am asking is that producers of the basic 
crops be permitted to put in 18 percent of 
their allotment or an acreage equivalent 
thereto. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORRIS. Is it not true that 
tobacco and cotton and peanuts and 
other crops are area crops but that corn 
is a nationwide crop? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the legislation 
which we have here shows that. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course I shall yield 
to my great farmer friend. 

Mr. GAVIN. I listened with a great 
deal of interest to what the gentleman 
had to say. I recall last year the very 
pitiful plea that the gentleman made 
on behalf of the small tobacco farmer, 
It really touched my heart. 

Mr. COOLEY. It did not touch your 
head though; did it? 

Mr. GAVIN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could tell us in the matter of the 
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allocations that were made to the small 
tobacco farmer for this year whether 
or not he was considered as to the allo- 
cations in the respective counties 
throughout the tobacco-growing area or 
are we going to have him come back 
again this year for increased acreage? 
I just wonder how the tobacco farmer 
is getting along? 

Mr. COOLEY. My friend does not 
know anything about tobacco. We have 
never asked for increased acreage. We 
have never asked for minimum acreage. 
We have taken every cut imposed on 
us by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, and we have not been paid a 
dollar in the way of soil-bank payments. 

I do want to say that I think this is 
a serious problem. ‘The corn farmers 
are in no more trouble than the other 
farmers. All of them are in trouble. 

This is one thing I do want to com- 
ment on before I take my seat. I think 
it is really a sad and sorry day for agri- 
culture when we come to the floor of 
the House with a bill which has been 
reported and, perhaps unfortunately, 
will be considered in the final show- 
down on partisan lines. For 22 long 
years I sat on the Committee on Agri- 
culture with CLIFFORD Hope from Kan- 
sas. Never, except on one occasion, did 
we have a Strictly partisan vote, and that 
was in the spring of 1949 when we 
brought out of our committee the so- 
called controversial trial run on the 
Brannan plan. We come now to con- 
sider legislation in the opening days of 
this session, and we.are engaged here 
in a bitter partisan fight. Why? Why 
should it be political, when corn is grown 
in just about every Congressional Dis- 
trict of America? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
‘man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman could 
very easily have avoided tha‘ if he had 
treated this corn situation as the emer- 
gency which it is, if he had dealt with 
it on that basis as we have dealt with 
problems affecting agriculture in other 
sections of the country, and then re- 
served for another day these other prop- 
ositions that he here has included. The 
gentleman could easily have avoided this 
proposition that is here now, but appar- 
ently he did not see fit to do it; so those 
of us who want some legislation and want 
it to do some good are insisting that 
we must make this fight. 

Mr. COOLEY. Permit me to read the 
language of one of the gentleman’s own 
party: 

The biggest part of this excess came in 
the noncommercial corn area. 


That is one sentence from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Marvin McLain, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. HALLECK. Iwas quite interested 
in what the gentleman from Oklahoma 
had to say about corn being a national 
or nationwide crop. Through the years 
I have taken my automobile and driven 
around the country. I like to drive 
. down- South, particularly in the early 
spring of the year, because it is a little 
warmer down there and things are lovely. 
I have observed that many of the things 
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we thought we had something of a mo- 
nopoly on up North in respect to farm 
products are beginning to be found 
pretty generally in the South. I do not 
object to that. I think a lot of this has 
been brought about by the very farm 
programs under which we have been op- 
erating. You cannot blame us too much 
for insisting that at the moment we deal 
on an emergency basis with the corn 
legislation before us. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why is it an emer- 
gency any more than it is with other 
producers? 

Mr. ARENDS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will try to give him the answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to yield, 
but my time has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would like to answer 
the gentleman’s question because I think 
I have the answer. 

Mr. COOLEY. In that case, Mr. 
Chairman, I will yield myself 3 additional 
minutes. Go ahead. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman must 
admit his section of the country is dif- 
ferent from ours. In my part of Illinois 
this past year, we raised a tremendous 
corn crop. One county just outside my 
district had an average yield of 81 
bushels per acre. That is unprecedented. 
That is in the commercial corn area, 
where the important crop is corn and 
our economy is centered on it. Last year, 
according to the best information I have, 
approximately 40 percent of the farmers 
in the commercial corn area cooperated 
in the program because it became effec- 
tive so late in the year. This year, as 
things now stand, but few farmers are 
going into the program. The figures in 
one of my largest counties show that only 
&9 farmers indicated their willingness to 
go into the plan. Why? For instance, 
a farmer with 160 acres of land, where 
he formerly would have approximately 
50 acres of corn—and this is a fact from 
the figures I have at hand—has now been 
given approximately 38 acres of corn. 
Accordingly a farmer, whether he raises 
corn to sell or feeds cattle cr hogs, cannot 
possibly go into this program. What is 
going to be the result? By not going into 
the program he will likely plant some- 
where around 50 acres or more of corn 
and, God willing, if there is a good crop 
year, come up with all the way from 70 
to 90 and possibly 100 bushels of corn to 
the acre. What, I ask again, is the end 
result? We will have so much corn on 
hand that we will have it running out of 
our ears. Then what happens? Right 
now with farm sales going on in our part 
of the country, we have farmers buying 
sows and gilts to raise pigs and more pigs, 
and we might well have the greatest sup- 
ply of beef and pork this coming year 
than we have had for a long, long time. 
The result is going to be cheap meat 
prices. That is what is going to happen 
if you do not have some way of attracting 
our farmers into a sensible and fair farm 
program, who, I repeat, cannot exist 
under the 37.3-million-acre limitation. 
That is simply a statement of fact as to 
what may well happen unless we quickly 
pass emergency corn legislation. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Let me agree with 
every word the gentleman has said and 
then I must tell you we are doing exactly 
what you want. us to do to increase the 
acreage to 51 million acres. 

Mr. ARENDS. And you are putting 
everything else in this bill, including 5 
or 6 feed grains never before considered 
under the plan. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, no. 

Mr. ARENDS. Just like the gentle- 
man from Indiana said a moment ago, I 
say to you, why in all fairness did you 
not come in with an emergency corn 
proposal. Corn planting time is going 
to begin in just a few weeks. Let us take 
care of this problem and then we will 
go into your additional problems, but 
here you have muddied the waters 
through the inclusion of additional feed 
grain matters. Here in your proposal 
you have a problem that you cannot 
meet intelligently nor speedily at this 
time, and you know it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Point out why we can- 
not meet the problem at this time? You 
said it should be met. 

Mr. ARENDS. Because our corn 
farmers cannot nor will they go into the 
program as it presently exists. You 
know, or should know there is little if 
any possibility of a catch-all bill such 
as yours ever being written into law. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask a question? 
May I ask the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace] if he has any record of how 
much has gone into the soil bank. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
yield—2,164,126 acres as of February 15 
signed up. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is, already signed 
up in the soil bank. We are trying to 
do exactly what you want us to do. We 
want to deal with the whole program. 
We do not want to deal with it piecemeal. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let us deal with the 
corn emergency situation, right now, 
quickly. We will and should look into 
your problem as it relates to cotton, to- 
bacco, peanuts, and so forth. We have 
done so in the past and we will do so 
again. Let us take care of this emer- 
gency corn situation now, time is of the 
essence. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not my problem. 
Iam in a commercial area as you are. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, corn farmers are in 
deep trouble. They face an emergency 
so serious that it is comparable to the 
drought. They are confronted by a 
prospective record carryover of 1.5 bil- 
lion bushels of corn at the start of the 
1957 crop season. And there is nothing 
in the existing agricultural programs 
that gives them a realistic means of cop- 
ing with the situation. 

Present legislation sets the 1957 corn 
acreage allotment at 37.3 million acres. 
This is completely unrealistic. Most 
corn farmers will not be able to live with 
such an allotment. They will not par- 
ticipate. And that can have only one 
result—continued corn production in ex- 
cess of outlets, still larger stocks, and 
still lower prices. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a terrifying out- 
look for corn growers. But it will not 
stop there. The trouble will spread far 
beyond the Corn Belt. The initial effect 
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of this breakdown in the corn program 
will be felt by corn sellers—but the sec- 
ondary effects will be felt in every county 
in the United States. Most corn is mar- 
keted in the form of livestock and live- 
stock products. These marketings ac- 
count for about 55 percent of cash farm 
income. Huge supplies of corn mean 
cheap corn, and cheap corn means more 
and cheaper livestock, dairy, and poul- 
try products. 

This is a problem which requires cor- 
rection now. We cannot afford to put 
it off. Speedy action is no less impor- 
tant here than in the drought emergency. 

We already have more corn than we 
need, even after allowing for emergencies. 
We have effective tools for handling sur- 
pluses of storable commodities, provided 
these tools are used before the surpluses 
reach unmanageable levels. But we do 
not have similarly effective tools for han- 
dling these surpluses after they are 
translated into surpluses of perishables, 
such as eggs, poultry, and meats. 

Every member of our committee rec- 
ognizes that action is imperative and 
that it must be taken immediately. The 
sole difference of opinion. between the 
minority and majority is on the method 
of handling the problem. 

The majority has proposed a program 
which, despite the huge expenditure of 
funds it involves, will not solve the prob- 
lem. It will not restore stability of sup- 
plies and price. It will not improve the 
long-term position of farmers in the 
great feed and livestock producing areas. 
It will not be an effective program to 
reduce production gluts of corn. 

The minority, on the other hand, is 
proposing a sound program in H. R. 
3011, as amended. Given a fair chance 
to operate in 1957, it will not oniy cut 
back corn production, but it will also 
provide the opportunity for bringing 
corn supplies back to more reasonable 
levels by the time the acreage reserve is 
now scheduled to terminate in 1960. I 
would point out, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
a program which in general had the ap- 
proval of about 62 percent of the farm- 
ers voting in the corn referendum last 
December. 

Several basic questions raised by the 
majority report need clarification: 

Has corn received favored treatment 
in the past? It is stated that one pur- 
pose of the majority bill is to give other 
basic crops—wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, 
and tobacco—equal treatment with corn. 

It is alleged that corn was singled out 
for special treatment in 1956 through 
establishment of a 51 million base acre- 
age in lieu of the allotment of 43 million 
acres calculated under the formula pre- 
scribed by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 

What are the facts? 

Wheat, cotton, rice, and peanut pro- 
ducers have been—and are—protected by 
permanent or temporary minimum na- 
tional allotments against undue cut- 
backs in acreage. Corn producers have 
had such protection just once—in 1956. 

The permanent minimum acreage al- 
lotment for wheat is 55 million acres. 
For cotton, the minimum is 17.6 million 
acres for the 1957 and 1958 crops. If the 
allotments for wheat and cotton were de- 
termined on the basis of the acreage 
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needed to attain normal supplies as is 
done in the case of corn, the national 
wheat acreage allotment would be only 
12.4 million acres—a reduction of 43 mil- 
lion acres. The allotment for cotton 
would be only 3.9 million acres—a reduc- 
tion of about 14 million acres. 

Far from having been favored in the 
past, corn producers need the bill pro- 
posed by the minority to place corn on a 
more equal footing with other basics— 
wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, and tobacco. 

If corn is given a minimum acreage 
allotment of 51 million acres, this would 
be an increase of about 37 percent over 
the level needed to keep supplies in line 
with the supply and demand formula in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
Simliar treatment for wheat and cotton 
would place their total acreage allot- 
ments at 16.9 million acres and 5.3 mil- 
lion acres, respectively. 

In other words, even with a minimum 
acreage allotment of 51 million acres for 
corn, wheat and cotton would still have 
an immense advantage. 

The following tables show that wheat 
and cotton would still have an advantage 
over corn even after a minimum acreage 
allotment of 51 million acres was estab- 
lished for corn: 


Corn | Wheat | Cotton 


(a) 1957 crop acreage needed 
to keep supplies in bal- 
ance with demand (mil- 


lions of acres) .--.------- 37.3 12.4 3.9 
(b) Percent increase to bring 
corn to 51 million acres 
and wheat and cotton 
to comparable basis_-.-- 36. 8 36. 8 36.8 
(c) Acres increase on a com- 
parable basis (millions 
Of ACHES) - ee cae ok 13.7 4.5 1.4 
(a) Farmers would begin to 
earn soil bank acreage 
reserve payments when 
they cut below the fol- 
lowing acreage (millions 
of acres) (a)+ (c) if corn, 
wheat, and cotton were 
on same basis_...------- 51.0 16.9 5.3 
(e) Minimum allotment for 
rags er Sane 0 55.0 17.6 
(f) Advantage of wheat and 
cotton over corn on the 
basis of each commod- 
ity keeping supply in 
line with demand (mil- 
Hone OATS) Jo saec n+ ean 38. 1 12.3 
Acreage allotments, 1957 
Allotment | Relation- 
as it would | ship of 
Actual be in the actual 
Commodity allot- absence allotment 
ment ! ofa to allot 
minimum ment in 
allotment col. 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Million Million 
acres acres Percent 
WHat- anaE 55 12. 444 
COTAN a EA 17.6 3.9 451 
Orn. sess 51 37.3 137 


iIn the case of corn this represents the proposed 
allotment. 

It is contended that the 51 million base 
acre corn program did little to reduce 
the corn surplus in the 1956 crop season. 
Will the same program not have the 
same lack of results in 1957? 

Again what are the facts? 

Mr. Chairman, the 1956 program was 
started well after the larger part of the 
crop was planted. Both the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture warned 
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that significant benefits could not be ex- 
pected from the acreage reserve as re- 
gards spring planted crops. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, however, was re- 
quired by law to start the program be- 
ginning with 1956 crops even though the 
law did not become effective until the 
end of May 1956. 

If speedy action is taken on the minor- 
ity proposal, farmers in 1957 will be in a 
position to participate before and not. 
after they plant corn. The 1957 acreage 
reserve corn goal of 4.5 to 5.5 million 
acres will be achieved and the acreage of 
corn harvested in the commercial corn 
area will be significantly below the 53.1 
million harvested acres in 1956. 

The Government will receive direct 
benefits from expenditures in the form 
of reduced corn production. 

Mr. Chairman, producers want the 
type of program recommended by the 
minority. Almost 62 percent of the 
farmers voting in the December 1956 
corn referendum, only a few percent shy 
of the required two-thirds majority, ap- 
proved the 51 million acre approach. In 
14 of the 24 States in which the election 
was held, considerably more than two- 
thirds of the farmers voted for this 
approach. 

If farmers had been confronted with 
the full proposal embodied in H. R. 3011, 
the vote last December would have been 
well in excess of the two-thirds majority 
required. 

The American people do not want the 
soil bank to be turned into a giveaway 
program. ‘That is exactly what would 
happen under the majority proposal. 

The majority program could involve 
an expenditure of an additional $950 mil- 
lion with little reduction in the output 
of surplus crops. In determining the 
basis for payment, the highest acreage of 
feed grains planted in any one of the past 
3 years would ke compared with 1957 
planted acreage. This would permit 
farmers to receive payments for reduc- 
ing “phantom acres” rather than for 
acres actually taken out of cultivation. 

What is at stake, therefore, is not 
merely the future income of corn and 
livestock producers, but also the future 
of the entire soil bank. 

It is my firm conviction that under the 
majority bill we cannot continue to have 
an effective conservation reserve. 

The Soil Bank Act as passed by Con- 
gress provides for a temporary acreage 
reserve limited to the six basic crops— 
corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, and 
tobacco—and a longer term conserva- 
basics. 

The majority bill would break down 
this distinction. It would make acreage 
taken out of cultivation of six additional 
nonbasic crops—barley, rye, grain, sor- 
ghums, flaxseed, and oats—eligible under 
the acreage reserve at a higher rate than 
under the conservation reserve. Fur- 
thermore, these acres would have to be 
taken out of cultivation for only 1 year, 
rather than for at least 3 years as under 
the conservation reserve. 

Now, what effects will this have on the 
conservation reserve? 

Some producers of these six crops who 
have not already placed their acreage 
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under the conservation reserve will not 
put them under the acreage reserve. 

Producers of these crops who have al- 
ready signed up under the conservation 
reserve at a lower rate will claim dis- 
crimination. 

Producers of other crops now eligible 
only for the conservation reserve will im- 
mediately request inclusion under the 
acreage reserve. 

The majority proposal, in short, is the 
“death knell of the conservation reserve. 

Let us now analyze H. R. 4901 in a 
little more detail. 

Section 2 of the bill provides a new 
acreage reserve program for acres di- 
verted from basic commodities. It would 
allow producers with basic crop allot- 
ments to put into the acreage reserve an 
acreage equal to 18 percent of their allot- 
ments, provided they reduced acreage of 
feed grains below their base acreage by 
the amount of such participation. In 
order to participate under this section of 
the bill a farmer with a corn allotment 
would have to reduce one of the other 
feed grains below his base acreage for 
feed grains. 

No maximum total payment limita- 
tions apply to this phase of the bill. In 
the event of maximum participation the 
cost could be as high as $700 million. 

Yet very little actual reduction of feed- 
grain production would result. Why? 
Because the feed-grain base would be the 
highest acreage planted to feed grains 
in any of the last 3 years. Suppose a 
farm had 100 acres of feed grains in 1954, 
140 acres in 1955, and 100 acres in 1956. 
It would have a 140-acre base. If the 
farmer had a wheat allotment of 100 
acres, he could be paid on 18 acres of 
diversion, even though he increased his 
acreage of feed grains in 1957 to 122 
acres. 

Further, there is no method for check- 
ing statements of acreage against avail- 
able official State or county statistics. 
Now I will match the integrity of our 
farm people against that of any eco- 
nomic group in this land. But, Mr. 
Speaker, this is not a businesslike pro- 
cedure. It is not the way to run a Gov- 
ernment program. 

Moreover, in many cases the poorest 
land on the farm would be put into the 
acreage reserve. Yet payment would þe 
made at a corn rate per acre or higher, or 
the equivalent of possibly $3 per bushel. 

One of the worst features of this bill 
is the way it would affect the corn pro- 
ducer. Take a corn farmer with a 1957 
‘allotment of 50 acres. Let’s say in the 
past 2 years he has been a noncooperator 
and has planted 75 acres of corn each 
year. His feed grain base is 60 acres. 
To receive any payment for diverted 
acres, this producer must reduce his corn 
acreage to 50 acres and place 9 acres 
into the reserve and plant not more than 
51 acres of feed grains. In other words, 
he must reduce his acreage of corn and 
other feed grains by 34 acres to become 
eligible for payment on 9 acres. He is 
not eligible for payment by reducing his 
corn acreage to 50 acres and placing 9 
acres in the acreage reserve. 

How can anybody call this a corn bill? 
It will repel, rather than attract, the 
noncooperator of past years. 
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: Some of the possibilities under this 
bill are ludicrous—or they would be if 
the need for a sound program were less 
tragic. Here are a few examples. 

On many farms with basic crop allot- 
ments there is actually no diverted acre- 
age. The below 4 acre-cotton producer 
who receives an allotment equal to the 
highest acreage planted during the past 
3 years would make no adjustment. 
Such a producer would be eligible for 
payment on the basis of 1 acre of diver- 
sion at the corn rate—even though no 
diversion has occurred. Under this 1 
acre minimum diversion, many tobacco 
producers would be paid on a diverted 
acreage greater than their actual to- 
bacco allotments. 

The method provided in this bill for 
establishing the feed grain base is such 
that, under certain conditions, the feed 
grain base plus the acreage allotment 
could exceed the entire cropland on the 
farm. 

Producers on low-yielding farms would 
receive a higher per acre payment for 
reducing acres under section 3—the 
acreage reserve for feed grains—than 
they would under section 2—the acreage 
reserve for diverted acres. 

To sum up, this bill would entail a 
vast expenditure of funds with no signifi- 
cant reduction in production. It is con- 
trary to the objectives of the soil bank. 
It is opposed to the best interests of 
American agriculture. 

Such amendments to the Soil Bank 
Act as are provided in H. R. 4901 would 
wreck the entire soil-bank program. 
The fundamental objective of the soil 
bank is to reduce production of surplus 
basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, rice, and tobacco—by fair pay- 
ments to farmers for making such ad- 
justments. Section (b) of H. R. 4901, 
with no upper limit on payments would 
disburse funds to producers without 
getting a compensating lowering of pro- 
duction. 

Corn producers should be given a fair 
chance to adjust their production with 
minimum acreage allotments compara- 
ble to those provided to producers of 
other basic crops. With that amend- 
ment, we believe that the soil bank 
should be given a fair trial to do the 
job which it was designed to do. 

Mr. Chairman, after passage of the 
emergency corn legislation as provided 
in H. R. 3011 all of the members of the 
minority will be ready and willing to 
review all existing agricultural legisla- 
tion with a view to developing amend- 
ments to improve the position of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. Would the gentleman say 
that feed grains have not contributed to 
this problem? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
may have contributed to it. I know that 
the committee bill contained a provision 
with reference to feed grains, but I do 
not think it will solve anything as far 
as the feed situation is concerned. And 
let me say to the gentleman again that 
while he is not a member of our com- 
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mittee, yet we are willing to sit down 
as members of the committee and work 
out the feed-grain proposition, the soil- 
bank proposition, the whole farm propo- 
sition; and that is what I propose to do 
as long as I continue a member of this 
committee in the present session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry, I cannot yield further but will after 
I have completed my statement. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man made a statement that the Andre- 
sen bill which is to be offered as a sub- 
stitute would produce less corn. The 
gentleman indicated that it would pro- 
duce less corn than the committee bill 
which we are now considering. The 
gentleman does not mean to say that, 
does he? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
convinced that if my bill is enacted in 
time, the one I am proposing, there will 
be a tremendous amount of corn acre- 
age, from 4% to 5 million corn acres 
in the commercial corn area, where the 
surplus is, will go into the soil bank, 
and be taken out of production, and we 
will get a lower corn supply in 1957 than 
we had in 1956. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman not agree we will have still 
less corn produced if we adopt the com- 
mittee bill and that there will be pro- 
duced less feed grains? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No, I 
cannot agree with that. In the first 
place, I cannot agree because I know 
that the committee bill will never be- 
come law. In the second place, the com- 
mittee bill dces not properly deal with 
the feed grain proposition because it 
does provide that diverted acres may be 
taken out of cotton, peanuts, wheat, and 
the other basic commodities, outside of 
corn, and where you have feed grains 
on any of that diverted acreage, in any 
one of 3 years, you can take out 18 per- 
cent of that feed grain acreage and put 
it in the soil bank by making corn pay- 
ments on diverted acreage that has here- 
tofcre been planted to cotton, peanuts, 
and the other basic commodities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. POAGH. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask that 
I be privileged to make a statement as 
to the need for this legislation and the 
two different approaches which have 
been suggested to solve the problem 
before I am interrupted by questions. 
I will attempt to answer questions after 
I have completed my statement but I 
believe I can save the time of the Com- 
mittee if Members will allow me to 
proceed. 

First, we should answer the question, 
What is the problem that brings legisla- 
tion before the House at this time? The 
problem is rather simple. It is that we 
have substantially more feed corn and 
corn equivalent than the market is tak- 
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ing and that each year we are producing 
substantially more corn and corn equiv- 
alent. By “corn equivalent” I mean 
other feed grains that may be substi- 
tuted for corn. We have more corn and 
corn equivalent than we apparently 
need with our present supply of live- 
stock. 

It was natural that those who are 
affected by this program began to cast 
about for some means of controlling 
this apparent surplus. Now, I am not 
as concerned about the surplus as some 
people are, because I do not believe that 
an adequate supply of food or fiber or 
of feed is per se a dangerous or a hurt- 
ful thing to a growing economy. On the 
contrary, I believe that we are well ad- 
vised at all times to maintain adequate 
supplies of food, fiber, and feed. But, 
with corn and corn equivalent greatly 
exceeding 4 billion bushels per year, we 
are faced with the necessity of looking 
about to see how we can bring our total 
feed supplies more nearly in balance 
with our current demands. 

Let us see how we have tried to achieve 
this balance in other fields. We have 
six commodities that have been called 
basic. The name “basic” is used to dis- 
tinguish those crops which have the 
privilege to vote upon themselves, acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas. 
Five out of six of those commodities have 
for a good many years been under acre- 
age controls and marketing quotas, 
which means that you cannot grow 
wheat in the United States; except those 
of you who: grow less than 15 acres, 
without complying with marketing 
quotas. You cannot be a commercial 
producer of wheat and grow in excess of 
your acreage allotment without penal- 
ties. If you grow more than your allot- 
ment, you are penalized; you have to 
pay a penalty. You do not simply lose 
your support price; you lose that, but you 
also have to pay a penalty. : If you grow 
more cotton than your allotment, you 
do not get the support price, but in ad- 
dition you pay the United States Gov- 
ernment a penalty of 50 percent of the 
support price. I believe it is 75 if you 
grow more peanuts than your allotment. 

But, the corn people have never seen 
fit to accept such controls, and as a re- 
sult, the corn people have been growing 
approximately the same acreage of corn 
for the last 10 or 15 years. I am talking 
about corn in the commercial corn area 
only. There has been no appreciable re- 
duction in the acreage of corn in the 
commercial corn area. There has been 
a reduction in wheat of more than 30 
percent. There has been a reduction in 
the acreage of cotton exceeding 30 per- 
cent. There has been a reduction in 
peanuts and tobacco acreage approach- 
ing 50 percent. Now, those people did 
take these large reductions without re- 
ceiving a dime of pay. They took that 
reduction in acreage in return for a 
guaranty of price. The corn people got 
the same guaranty without any reduc- 
tion in acreage. 

Now, let us face it. The corn people 
have been receiving support prices as 
high and oftentimes higher than the cot- 
ton and wheat people have, and yet corn 
farmers have never had to face any man- 
datory reduction in their acreage. 
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Last year corn was supported at 86 
and a fraction percent of parity. No 
controls. Cotton was supported at 82.5 
percent of parity with better than a 30- 
percent cut in acreage. Wheat was sup- 
ported, I believe, at 82.6 percent with 
more than one-third taken out of pro- 
duction. And, the cotton and the wheat 
men did not get a dime when they took 
their land out of production. 

Now the corn people at long last seem 
to realize that they have got to make a 
reduction, too, and I think they are 
right about it. They realize that they 
have got to follow in the footsteps of 
the cotton men, the wheat men, and 
the tobacco farmers. They realize they 
have to make a reduction or they are 
going to be sunk by the very volume of 
their own production. So, they suggest 
not that they take a reduction like the 
other farmers have already taken, but 
rather that they be allowed to place 
their land in the soil bank and receive an 
average of $42.50 an acre for every acre 
that they retire from corn. That is 
pretty good pay, gentlemen; that is 
pretty good pay for taking your land out 
of production for the purpose of main- 
taining your own price. But the An- 
dresen bill goes further and pays corn- 
growers in the commercial area to take 
any land out of cultivation and receive 
payment at the same rate as if they had 
taken corn out of production. We took 
our cotton land out and we did not get 
anything. These tobacco men took their 
tobacco land out and they did not get 
anything. Corn men say “we will take 
out our land if you pay us $42.50 an 
acre.” The committee said, “Yes, we 
will pay you. We know that you cannot 
get two-thirds of your people to vote 
for the kind of allotments that we have 
in cotton and wheat. We know you are 
not going to support marketing quotas. 
We realize that you are faced with a 
serious problem.” So we said, “We will 
recommend to the House of Represent- 
atives that we pass legislation that will 
let you draw money for every acre you 
take out of corn below 51 million acres.” 

We have never said that to any other 
crop in this Nation. Is not that a pretty 
liberal proposition? ‘You grew 55 mil- 
lion acres of corn last year in the com- 
mercial corn area, did you not? We say 
“Reduce it by a measly 4 million acres. 
Four million acres out of 55 million and 
we will pay you for all the rest that you 
take out of feed.” 

I can remember when we grew 43 mil- 
lion acres of cotton in these United 
States. We have the right to grow 17,- 
500,000 acres this coming year—17,500,- 
000 out of 43 million. I can remember 
when this Nation grew 84 million acres 
of wheat and the wheat people have the 
right to plant only 55 million acres of 
wheat this year. And they did not get 
paid a dime for that tremendous reduc- 
tion. 

The corn people said, “But we must be 
paid.” And we on the committee said, 
“Yes, we believe you must. We believe 
you are in a Serious situation. You have 
enjoyed your special privileges so long 
you cannot get the farmers to vote for 
marketing quotas or to comply with 
acreage allotments. The Nation needs 
the reduction. We know it. We believe 
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that it is essential to protect all agricul- 
ture and we recognize that corn is a very 
important part of American agriculture. 
It is our largest single field crop. We 
believe it is essential to protect the live- 
stock industry, to have stability of feed 
prices. We have tried to help you get 
that stability.” 

The very first day that the Andresen 
bill came before the subcommittee I, my- 
self, said, “We will help you get the pro- 
gram which you feel you need for corn. 
We will do for you all that you want 
done if you will apply the same rule 
across this board. But we will not give 
to corn a treatment entirely different 
and more favorable than you are willing 
to accord to the other great crops of 
America.” 

We said to you, “We will let you write 
the corn provisions.” And before any 
man stands here and suggests that our 
committee has been unwilling to do that, 
I call attention to the fact that I myself 
made a motion to report out the Andre- 
sen bill, to substitute our provisions re- 
lating to the other commodities—to add 
them to the Andresen bill and report it 
out under his name. But he said, “No, 
I do not want that. I do not want my 
name attached to a thing that would do 
for other people what I want done for 
the corn area.” 

No; we have tried to do what you 
asked. We are ready to do what you ask. 
We offered to the corn people all they 
have told us they needed. We are still 
willing to do what you ask, but we ask 
you to do something for other people, 
too. 

You know, the attitude of some of 
those who have argued about this corn 
bill reminds me of the old man who 
went out and prayed. And he said, 
“Lord, bless me and my wife, my son John 
and his wife, us four and no more.” 

Too many of these corn people have 
seemed to place far more emphasis on 
the “no more” than they have on the 
blessings that they themselves seek to 
receive, 

There has not been any disposition in 
the committee to deny blessings to the 
corn people, and there is none today. 
The first thing in the committee bill that 
we bring you today is an increase of 6 
million acres in the corn allotment. 
Read it. That is the first section of the 
committee bill. It arbitrarily sets the 
corn allotment for 1957 at 43,200,000 
acres. That is 5,900,000 acres higher 
than your own Secretary of Agriculture 
set the allotment. 

Now, let us be fair about this. The 
Secretary of Agriculture set the allot- 
ment, and he set it at 37,300,000 acres. 
The committee bill sets it at 43,200,000 
acres, just exactly what you had last 
year in the way of allotment. The very 
first thing in this bill gives to corn every 
acre that you had last year, every acre. 
We simply picked out last year’s allot- 
ment. You lived under it and you did 
pretty well. 

I believe it is fair to say that almost all 
the sales of farm machinery that are 
being made right now are being made 
in the commercial corn belt. I believe 
it is fair to say that the rate of fore- 
closure in the commercial corn belt of 
the United States today is appreciably 
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Jower than it is in any other section of 
the United States. I believe it is fair to 
say that the average farm income in the 
‘commercial corn belt is today far higher 
than it is in the rest of the United States. 

Facing those facts, can it be honestly 
said that last year’s corn allotment 
meant ruin for the corn farmer? And 
we give you 6 million acres so your com- 
mercial corn farmers will not have to 
take any cut from the allotment which 
gave relative prosperity to the commer- 
cial corn area. We never gave that to 
any other crop in the history of this 
Nation. We give you a new and a larger 
allotment than any of your representa- 
tives ever asked for. 

I recognize that one of the great farm 
organizations came before our commit- 
tee and said, “But you haven’t got a floor 
under the corn allotment. Why don’t 
you have a floor under the corn allot- 
ment?” The answer is very simple. 
There never was a representative from 
the corn area that ever walked into our 
committee and introduced a bill asking 
for a floor under the corn allotment. As 
soon as it was suggested that the corn 
pecple wanted such a floor, Chairman 
HAROLD Cooter, from North Carolina, 
who was deeply concerned about this 
fioor under the corn allotment, offered 
the committee bill setting a floor as high 
as your last year’s allotment. We gave 
you the floor, and we give you the floor 
in this bill, and we give you 51 million 
acres, which is exactly what you had 
last year, from which you can make cuts 
and receive payment. That is what you 
had last year and you prospered. Last 
year you called it the farm base. It was, 
and under this committee is, 51 million 
acres. Your prosperity was far greater 
last year than that of any other agri- 
cultural section in this Nation. You had 
to get down to your farm’s share of 51 
million acres in order to put your corn 
land in the soil-bank last year and you 
have to get down to the same figure 
under the committee bill. 

We give you the same thing as your 
1956 farm base this year and say that 
you can put 18 percent of your corn al- 
Ictment into the soil bank and receive 
payment for it, provided only that you 
are taking it out of corn or other feed 
grains. That means you have to stop 
growing quite so much feed. But the 
Andresen bill, on which you are going 
to be called to vote, does not require 
any reduction of feed grains. The An- 
dresen bill does not require you to reduce 
your feed grain acreage in order to get 
soil-bank payments. Let us read it. 
Let us read the record. Here is the An- 
‘dresen bill, H. R. 3011. Here is what 
it says on page 2. I challenge every one 
of you to follow me. It says that— 

For the purpose of price support in the 
commercial corn-producing area for any crop 
‘of corn for which an acreage reserve pro- 
gram is in effect, a cooperator shall be a 
‘producer who puts 15 percent of his farm 
allotment in the soil bank— 


It does not say corn land. 
It says— 


who (1) devotes an acreage of cropland 
(tilled in normal rotation), at the option 
of the producer, to either the acreage reserve 
program for corn or the conservation reserve 
program, equal to 15 percent of such pro- 
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ducer’s farm allotment for corn, and (2) does 
not exceed the farm acreage allotment for 
corn. 


That is right; is it not? I have not 
misrepresented it; have I? That is what 
the Andresen bill says. It says you do 
not have to reduce one single acre below 
your share of a 51 million acre farm base. 

You from the commercial corn area 
told us that you had a great surplus of 
feed. That is what we were told in the 
committee. All of those who advocated 
the Andresen bill told us that. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture came before the 
committee and told us that. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture came before 
us and told us the same thing. They 
all told us there was too much feed. We 
agreed. But, the Andresen bill does not 
require the reduction of one single acre 
of feed, but allows you to go out and 
plow up some meadow as long as it is 
tilled in rotation. Go plow up some- 
thing that never had corn or feed grain 
on it—a watermelon patch or anything 
else, and put it in the soil bank and re- 
ceive payment for it at the corn rate 
which averages $42.50 an acre over the 
country. Then, you can plant your 
share of 51 million acres of corn, which 
was your full allotment last year. That 
is what the Andresen bill says you ought 
to have, and it is all that everybody says 
you ought to have. They all said you 
had to get your corn plantings below 51 
million acres if you were going to achieve 
helpful reduction. We thought that we 
could all agree on the need of making 
some worthwhile reduction in produc- 
tion, but you now seem to say that you 
want to plant your corn and have Mr. 
Benson pay you for it, at full support 
prices. Possibly, Mr. Chairman, it is this 
privilege of planting all your farm base in 
corn and still getting payments for put- 
ting land which was not in either corn 
or other feed in the soil bank which some 
Members want. Possibly this is the ad- 
vantage they see in the Andresen bill as 
contrasted with the committee bill, but if 
it is, itis an advantage which no one was 
willing to ask for in the committee. It 
is not in keeping with what your Secre- 
tary of Agriculture told us we needed. 
He told us we needed a reduction in feed 
grains and everybody I have heard has 
repeated that. We needed a reduction 
in feed grains. 

The real differences between this bill 
which the committee proposes and the 
bill that is going to be offered as a sub- 
stitute basically are two. The majority 
of the members of the committee felt 
that there were two principles involved 
to which we must hew if we were to 
bring legislation worthy of the favorable 
consideration of this House. Those 
principles are simple. First, we said 
that we should treat all farmers with 
substantial equality—that if a man in 
Alabama reduced the production of feed 
grain by taking diverted acres out of pro- 
duction, he should be allowed to have the 
same kind of treatment that the man in 
Iowa would have for a similar reduction, 
and we said that if a man in eastern 
Colorado who has reduced his wheat by 
one-third and who has been growing feed 
grain would reduce his feed grain acre- 
age that he, too, should be given the 
same opportunity to place that land in 
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the soil bank as is accorded the man in 
Illinois who takes his corn out. For that 


matter, we said that a man in Mississippi 


who is growing a hundred bushels of corn 
per acre in the Mississippi Vailey, on land 
diverted from cotton, should have ex- 
actly the same right to reduce his corn 
production even though he lives outside 
the commercial corn area, that the man 
inside the commercial corn area has. I 
well realize as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS] pointed out that he 
has a great State, producing a great deal 
of corn but acre for acre there are areas 
in the Mississippi Delta that produce 
more bushels of corn than his great State 
of Illinois. And yet, this Andresen bill 
‘would not give one thin dime to put that 
Mississippi corn land into the soil bank. 
We felt that was not fair, and we felt 
that any bill we passed must be fair to 
all farmers. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. In just a minute I will 
yield. But before I do I want to tell the 
Committee just what this problem is and 
just what solutions have been proposed 
and why the committee took the solu- 
tion that it did. 

We felt there was another principle 
also involved, and that was that, if we 
were going to spend a substantial amount 
of money in reducing corn production in 
the United States, we ought to achieve 
something; that we ought to actually get 
some results. I think you will all agree 
that that is a sound proposition. 

Before I elaborate on that let me call 
your attention to this: There have been 
some suggestions or intimations that the 
committee bill is unreasonably expensive. 
The committee bill does involve a very 
substantial expenditure of funds; very 
substantial. We believe that it will 
achieve something. There has been an 
intimation that the Andresen bill would 
involve practically no expense. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Not just yet. I want to 
yield a little later. But I want to call 
attention to the fact that the Andresen 
bill may involve some money, too. Some 
very big money. Let me read the figures. 
I am not going to simply give you my 
conclusion. The gentlemen have said 
the committee bill would cost vast sums. 
There was a little difference of $200 mil- 
lion in their estimates and they admitted 
they were just guessing. Let me give you 
some figures on this Andresen bill, fig- 
ures you yourself can check. This is 
what it can cost. I do not say that it will 
cost so much, but this is what it can cost. 
I am going to read it, and when the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HorveEn] rises I 
want him to point out if I am incorrect. 
This bill authorizes an increase in corn 
allotments in a commercial area from 
37,289,000 acres to 51 million acres. That 
is an increase of 13,711,000 acres of al- 
lotted corn. In 1956 the yield of corn in 
the commercial area was 49.6 bushels per 
acre. The 5-year average yield, counting 
the 2 poor years of 1954 and 1955, was 
46.2 bushels per acre. The support price 
announced for 1957 is $1.36 a bushel. I 
do not think anybody will quibble over 
these figures. They are the figures of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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On the basis of the 1956 yield, 
13,711,000 acres times 49.6 equals 680 
million bushels of corn. See if I am not 
figuring it right—680 million bushels 
times $1.36 per bushel equals $924,- 
800,000; a possible increased price sup- 
port obligation in 1957, under the Andre- 
sen bill—$924 million more than it is 
possible to cost under the present 
allotment. 

On the basis of the 5-year average, 
13,771,000 acres times 46.2 bushels equals 
633,448,000 bushels, times $1.35 a bushel 
equals $862,892,000; or, for the 3 years 
the Andresen bill has to run this could 
create an obligation of $2,588,676,000 of 
added price supports for corn in the 
commercial area alone. I ask you who 
follow me to point out if this is wrong 
and if it is, to explain how it is wrong. 
Iam not giving you a simple sum, an off- 
hand guess as to what this bill can cost, 
I am giving you figures covering the 
actual facts, and I ask you to point out 
wherein Iam wrong. If you don’t do so 
I think that we can fairly assume that 
you agree that my figures are correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield right there? It is im- 
portant. 

Mr. POAGE. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield yet. I want to complete my state- 
ment. 

I pointed out that the committee felt 
that we wanted to do for corn what 
needed to be done for corn. What the 
corn people said needed to be done for 
corn we did. But we said we also wanted 
to do for other people similarly situated 
something comparable, so we said that 
if you are growing feed grains on di- 
verted acres, it did not make any differ- 
ence where those diverted acres were— 
Iowa or South Carolina—that to the ex- 
tent that you take feed grains out of 
production that you can put 18 percent 
of your allotted acres into the soil bank 
and receive payment at your local corn 
rate; or if there is not any corn rate at 
the rate of feed grains, or if your county 
has neither any substantial corn or feed 
grain production, then at a minimum of 
$10—from $10 to $50 an acre. That 
means, of course, that most of the acres 
diverted from wheat would not get more 
than $10; most of the land diverted from 
cotton would get between $15 and $20; 
most of the corn acres would get from 
$40 to $45. That is what that means. 

There is no discrimination against 
corn because corn is going to get far 
larger payments than any other crop. 
But we had this second provision in 
mind, that you had to actually reduce 
feed grains, not like the Andresen bill 
said, just put some acres—any acres— 
in the soil bank and get paid for it; we 
said you have got to reduce your feed 
grain production. That is what Marvin 
McLain said is important. That is what 
the Secretary of Agriculture said is im- 
portant; that is what we are doing, we 
are trying to reduce the feed-grain pro- 
duction whether it is in Illinois or in 
Georgia, or elsewhere, but wherever they 
are, all farmers are treated alike any- 
where in the United States. 

We have heard a whole lot about sec- 
ond-class citizenship in the last few 
weeks and we are quite likely to hear a 
whole lot more in the days to come. Who 
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is going to vote for second-class citizen- 
ship, Who is going to claim he is a 
friend of the farmer and vote to rele- 
gate the producers of 5 out of 6 of the 
great commodities of America into sec- 
ond-class citizenship, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iam sorry. The answer 
is still “No,” until I have covered this 
matter, then I shall gladly yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. That, Mr. Chairman, is 
the problem that confronts us; that is 
what the committee was faced with. 
Now you ask, How did the committee at- 
tempt to solve this problem? 

The committee attempted to solve 
that problem by recognizing those two 
principles I have mentioned. The com- 
mittee attempted to do two things; first, 
to give to corn in the commercial corn 
area equal treatment with corn outside 
the commercial area. 

I want to divert a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man, to talk about this commercial corn 
area. There is not any other equal mon- 
strosity in the agricultural laws. The 
commercial corn area is an area con- 
sisting of some 894 counties in the 
United States. It has almost doubled 
in size since being created. It is an area 
that enjoys special privileges, it is an 
area where producers get price supports 
that are not accorded to corn producers 
who farm outside the commercial corn 
area. It is an area of first-class farm 
citizenship. The corn farmer who does 
not live in that area enjoys a second- 
class citizenship and the feed farmer who 
grows corn equivalent—that is, maize or 
barley or oats or something of that 
kind—enjoys maybe third-class citizen- 
ship. 

So we have established classes of feed 
farmers. There are no different classes 
of cotton farmers. They are all subject 
to the same law. There are no classes 
of tobacco farmers. They are all sub- 
ject to the law. But in corn you must 
live in certain States to enjoy the full 
advantage of the law. You get a differ- 
ent price if you live in certain States, not 
based on proximity to market but simply 
because you are in that magic area— 
the commercial corn area—the area to 
which the Andresen bill would confine its 
payments. We did not think there was 
any rhyme or reason in maintaining a 
thing of that kind. We felt that we 
ought to treat corn like we treat every 
other commodity and say that if you 
decrease the production of corn any- 
where in the United States it will de- 
crease the total production of corn in 
the United States. Many thought that 
was sound. We did that with every 
other crop. So we said, if you decrease 
the production of corn anywhere in the 
United States we want you to decrease 
its production all over the United States. 

The present law says, and the Andre- 
sen bill says, that you can balance some- 
thing here. I have nothing better to 
balance than my spectacles. I push 
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down on this end, what happens to the 
other end? Look atit. I push down on 
this end and what happens to the other 
end? You know what happens. It goes 
up, of course. That is what has hap- 
pened to corn for a good many years. 
We have pushed down in the commercial 
corn area and feed production goes up 
outside. That is why Mr. McLain said 
that the bulk of this problem originated 
outside the commercial corn area. So 
we felt that if we were going to spend a 
quarter of a billion dollars, a half billion 
dollars, $900 million, or any other amount 
of money, in the commercial corn area 
only, that we better see to it that we 
would spend enough money in enough 
places to do some good, else whatever we 
spent was a total waste. 

We spent $179 million in paying for 
land bank retirement of acres in the 
commercial Corn Belt last year, but we 
did not reduce the commercial corn 
acreage. In fact, they grew 4 million 
acres more last year in the commercial 
area than their farm base of 51 million 
acres. We increased corn outside the 
area and we increased feed grains out- 
side. We got absolutely nothing for our 
money. 

So the committee said, let us adopt 
the reasonable proposition of treating 
everybody alike and of having the same 
principles apply across the board so that 
we will really get a reduction in the total 
production of feed grains. I think that 
is the only sound way of doing it. 

The bill is, of course, rough. The bill 
has defects in it. There are amend- 
ments we need to offer; there are per- 
fecting amendments which we will offer. 
We want you to understand that we are 
not bringing it to you as a perfect in- 
strument. 

Unfortunately, those who wrote the 
bill did not have any help, not a bit, from 
a vast number of the committee. Not 
one amendment was offered to this com- 
mittee bill from the other side of the 
aisle. There were no suggestions, not’ 
one suggestion, as to how we could im- 
prove it. All we were told was, “Boys, we 
are faced with an emergency and we have 
got to do something for commercial corn 
because we are going to be planting com- 
mercial corn in April and May.” Of 
course, we have already begun planting 
noncommercial corn and are planting it 
every day right now. We have already 
got cotton up and chopped out down in 
Hidalgo County, Tex. They talk of 
“emergency” just as if we from the Deep 
South did not know anything in the world 
about an emergency or how soon you 
have to plant. Somebody has overlooked 
their geography and their almanac. We 
have been planting. We know about 
this emergency. And, we held subcom- 
mittee meetings every afternoon that the 
minority wanted to sit with us. We 
never refused to hold them one single 
day, although several times it was sug- 
gested, “Well, we have had too much. 
Let up stop awhile.” We went right 
down the line with this bill and expedited 
it just as fast as we knew how. Ido not 
claim any credit or merit for it, because 
we were trying to meet the emergency of 
our own farmers as well as of the corn 
farmers and we are convinced that our 
own emergency is just as great as that of 
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the men who do not have to plant corn 
until in May. We believe we know 
something about that emergency, too, 
and we are just as anxious to get a bill 
passed here as anybody on this floor. 

Now, folks, let us be reasonable about 
it. There is nothing involved here ex- 
‘cept whether you are going to treat 
everybody alike and try to get a bill that 
does justice and equality to all; a bill 
that will reduce the feed grain acreage 
of the United States. On the other 
hand, you can vote for a bill that will 
take care of the pocketbooks of those 
who live in the commercial corn area 
only, but a bill which will not reduce the 
total of feed grains one single bushel. 
You have got your choice here. They 
are both expensive. They are both high- 
priced programs. But we are concerned 
with a serious and desperate problem. 
I agree so with my friend from Minne- 
sota: We do have a desperate situation. 
We do have a situation that needs action 
now, but it needs to be taken on a 
nationwide basis and not on the basis 
of 7 or 8 States. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr: 
Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gen- 
teman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentieman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am quite sure that 
if the speech made by the gentleman 
from Texas is in the Recorp tomorrow, it 
will be read by a lot of corn farmers in 
the Middle West with great interest. 
While he says that the committee bill 
would take good care of the corn farmers 
of the Middle West, he certainly had a 
lot of things to say that did not indicate 
any real concern for them, and some of 
us may hope that many people out there 
read his speech: 

Actually I was a bit surprised to hear 
him talk about second-class citizens, be- 
cause we do not think the people engaged 
in agriculture in the South are second- 
class people. As a matter of fact, the 
figures show they have been doing pretty 
well. I have here average prices and 
percentage of parity for February 1957 
showing the necessity for doing some- 
thing about corn; maybe it is not preva- 
lent at other places. These figures show 
cotton at 82 percent, wheat at 83. per- 
cent, rice at 84 percent, peanuts at 82 
percent, tobacco at 88 percent, oats at 
84 percent, and sorghums at 79 percent. 

Where is corn? Corn is 66 percent. 
Now it looks to me like you have got this 
farm program manipulated to the point 
where some of you keep your prices up 
above 80 percent, but apparently you are 
perfectly willing to let the corn farmer 
go down to 66 percent of parity. And, I 
want to say that the agricultural econ- 
omy of our commercial corn area is as 
vital to the overall economy of this coun- 
try as any place you can find, and I; for 
one, must feel a little concern when the 
gentleman from Texas undertakes to 
write our program. I am hoping the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] will 
put the price tag on the part of the bill 
which goes beyond the Andresen substi- 
tute. As I understand him he says that 
the committee bill has the substance of 
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the Andresen substitute which deals with 
corn, and by the most fantastic figuring 
I ever heard, apparently he was trying 
to get it up to $2 billion. But before we 
get through I think we should know what 
the Andresen bill will cost and I think 
that can be fairly well determined. . The 
gentleman from Texas says that the 
committee bill beyond that is going to 
cost a lot of money. I hope that the 
gentleman from Texas, or the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. CooLEY], will put 
the price tag on it, the additional amount 
that it is going to cost. . 

I do not see any emergency in respect 

to that part of agriculture. I think the 
people in this country, the people who 
are paying the taxes, are. going to want 
to know before we vote for the committee 
bill, just how much more it is going to 
cost. 
- Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to my dear chairman on my 
right that I have agreed with him many, 
many times, but when he goes off on a 
tangent, I reserve the right as an Ameri- 
can citizen—and not as a second-class 
citizen, nor do we have any in my terri- 
tory—to differ with him. Ido not yield 
to anyone in the matter of being able 
to read and write and understand. But 
he accused us, and pointed to me directly 
and used my name, of doing certain 
things. He said the wool bill was the 
Brannan plan.’ He could not have made 
a greater error if he had said he was 
the King of Siam. Such a statement 
would be in exactly the same class, for 
this reason. No. 1, this country produces 
a deficiency in wool. Wool is not a sur- 
plus product. The Brannan plan was 
never intended to handle a product in 
which we have a deficiency. Let us get 
that straight now. Let us begin to think 
these things through. The same thing 
is true of corn: Corn is not in the same 
class as tobacco. I am rather amused 
by my friends on my right who are try- 
ing to tell us what we should do in corn. 
I do not produce corn, although I was 
raised in a corn-producing county. At 
the present time I am in a sugar-beet 
area and a livestock area. But this is 
the first time since I have been a member 
of our committee, for 15 years, that the 
Congressmen on the right-hand side, the 
majority party, refused to listen to the 
corn producers on the left-hand side, 
and to let them write their own bill. 
Our good chairman has said time and 
time again that that is the way we should 
do it. But you are looking at a Con- 
gressman who has voted practically every 
time to let the peanut producers set up 
their own program. I would not vote 
to discount it or write it off the statute 
books today. If you are going to throw 
it out, give them some time—3 or 5 or 
10 years to get out of the production of 
peanuts, or to get out of the production 
of other crops. 

But we are here this afternoon to dis- 
‘cuss a bill which I assure you is not in 
any sense a bill covering a product that 
can be handled like cotton. Corn is a 
special product, a separate product, and 
it must be so considered in this legisla- 
tion, more so than any other product. 
Sixty-six to 75 percent of all the corn 
produced is either fed on the farm where 
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it is produced or in the area. It is a 
product that is marketed through live- 
stock. I hope we.will keep that in mind 
as we continue this debate. 

- Since this is Ash Wednesday, I am 
going to try to be just a little tolerant. 
I shall continue until I have finished my 
statement and then you may ask the 
other gentleman who follows me on this 
Side any questions you wish. 

Mr. Chairman, in this proposed legis- 
lation, H. R. 4901, reported by a one- 
vote majority by the Committee on Agri- 
culture on which I have the honor to 
serve, we have an important and grave 
decision to make concerning our entire 
farm program. A decision which could 
have far-reaching and serious destruc- 
tive effects on all farm-price supports. 

Agricultural production does not oper- 
ate as a manufacturing plant that can 
be curtailed or expanded at will or, like 
a water.faucet—turned on or off. No, 
planning, planting, and cultivating of 
crops must be done far in advance of any 
opportunity to market them or to have 
definite information as to what the price 
might be when marketed or whether 
weather conditions would provide the 
opportunity for a harvest. 

The Andresen bill, H. R. 3011, which 
I understand will be presented as a sub- 
stitute by the minority, is strictly an 
emergency piece of farm legislation. 

H. R. 3011 was. introduced by- Con- 
gressman ANDRESEN on January 16, 1957; 
almost 2 months ago. 

We are not as a committee presenting 
you the Andresen bill but H: R.4901. By 
the number of this bill you can under- 
stand it was introduced much later and 
has little or no resemblance to H. R: 
3011. 

To give the House an opportunity to 
work its will on this legislation the Rules 
Committee held two hearings and gave 
us a rule providing for the substituting 
of the Andresen bill—H. R. 3011—for the 
ee bill—Cooley-Poage bill, H. R. 

01. 

May I congratulate our minority 
leader, Congressman ANDRESEN, in the 
thorough, fair, and broadminded pro- 
cedure he has followed in providing the 
proper type of parliamentary procedure 
that is presented to us this afternoon. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr; 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN] has been unusu- 
ally fair with the cpposition by insisting 
at all times that H. R. 4901 is not emer- 
gency legislation, but a completely dif- 
ferent approach to our entire basic 1938 
Agricultural Act than does H. R. 3011. 

It seemed to us at times during the 
hearings on this measure that the major- 
ity felt they could talk the life out of the 
Andresen bill, and when they could not 
Succeed they produced a new bill—a 
monstrosity to my way of thinking and 
in no way could be called an emergency 
or a correction of the present situation 
in the corn program. 

In H. R. 4901 the Committee on Agri- 
culture is presenting to the House one 
more step along a dead-end street, which 
appears to some of us could lead directly 
to the end of all farm supports. 

In my judgment the ultimate answer 
to our farm difficulties does not lie in 
this type of legislation. H. R. 4901 is 
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based on the original act of 1938 which 
established six basic crops. 

It is impossible to classify crops as 
basic on a selective basis. Within each 
of the six general categories of basic 
crops we find several different varieties, 
marketed differently, used differently, 
and grown under different methods in 
the various locations or areas where each 
crop is produced. 

An example of what I mean is tobacco. 
It is grown on limited areas with a high 
percentage of hand labor and cannot 
be compared to wheat grown in and 
on vast areas in the Plains States and 
using complete mechanization. 

Why these two crops should both be 
classified as basic is a $64 question. 
Wheat, certainly, but tobacco, never. 
Yet in spite of what I have said about 
these 2 basic crops all 6 basic crops: 
peanuts, rice, tobacco, corn, cotton, and 
wheat are more or less treated in the 
same manner under the basic act of 1938. 

Time and time again since the basic 
act became law we have attempted to 
bolster up sagging farm prices on one 
crop or another until we find ourselves 
in a position where the support price on 
farm crops is kept in motion by depend- 
ing on funds from the United States 
Treasury and the law of supply and de- 
mand is flouted. Such programs cannot 
possibly succeed and are doomed to fail- 
ure in the end. 

A new approach to the entire farm 
program should be devised and that 
would make emergency programs un- 
necessary. Frankly, I do not feel that 
anyone knows the answer, but we do 
know that many of our present programs 
are not functioning properly. 

There is an emergency in the corn 
program and an emergency that we must 
meet immediately. In fact, this should 
have been the first order of business in 
our Committee on Agriculture for 1957. 

Of course all feed grains should be tied 
into a general farm program. And what 
are the feed grains? ‘They are all sor- 
ghums, oats, and barley as well as corn. 
This should and must be written on a 
long-range term and in no way should be 
in an emergency program. To saddle on 
to the soil bank the administration of 
thousands of acres of grain sorghums, 
with less than 1 year’s operational ex- 
perience, at a cost estimated. over $900 
million would in my considered opinion 
spell the doom of any type or kind of 
a continuing soil-bank program. Utter 
confusion would reign and this patch- 
work legislation contained in H. R. 4901 
would spell the end of what I have con- 
sidered one of the finest programs for 
agriculture that this House has insti- 
gated—the Soil Bank Act with its acre- 
age reserve and conservation reserve 
programs. 

Let me remind you again that the 
Andresen bill is emergency legislation, 

CORN AND THE SOIL BANK 


When on January 30, 1957, Marvin L. 
McLain, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, appeared before our committee he 
said: 3 

Corn, our most valuable single crop, is 
not well adapted to acreage controls, 

Less than one-third of our corn crop is 
sold off the farms where itis grown. Since 
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-only a small part of the corn crop enters 


trade channels, marketing quotas will not 
work, as the Congress wisely recognized when 
it repealed them in 1954. Hence the corn 
program must be voluntary. 

When Congress was giving consideration to 
the soil-bank features of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 it gave special recognition to the 
problem of corn. After very careful analysis 
of the factors affecting the level of corn- 
acreage allotment and relationships of corn 
to other basic commodities it was determined 
to eliminate the 43 million allotment for 
1956 and to substitute a 51-million-acre base. 
This decision was based on the following 
factors: 

A. In adjusting to their allotments pro- 
ducers of other basic crops diverted a sub- 
stantial part of their acreage taken out of 
production to feed grains, including corn. As 
a result the 1954 and 1955 production of oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums increased about 
800 million bushels, corn equivalent by 
weight as compared with 1953. The biggest 
part of this excess came in the noncommer- 
cial corn area. This led to the substitution 
of other feed grains for corn in livestock 
feeding and a substantial increase in the 
corn carryover. The corn carryover rose from 
769 million bushels at the beginning of the 
1953 marketing year to 1,166,000,000 bushels 
at the beginning of the 1956 marketing year. 
The loss of corn markets to other feed grains 
contributed substantially to this increase 
in carryover. The net result was that under 
the legal formula for the determination of 
acreage allotments that the 1956 acreage al- 
lotment was reduced from about 50 million 
to 43 million acres. Corn farmers and live- 
stock producers are carrying not only their 
own problems but in addition the problems 
shifted to them by producers of other crops. 

B. In addition, Congress recognized that 
there is special legislation’ with respect to 
wheat, cotton, rice, and peanuts such as 
minimum acreage allotments which prevent 
the adjustment of supply to normal levels as 
defined by law. 


Acreage allotments, 1957 
[In millions of acres] 


Allotment as it 


Actual would be in 
Commodity allot- the absence of 
ment a minimum 
allotment 
Wrest .4 schoo 55.0 12.4 
Cotton: ioe ee a se 17.6 3.9 
rig e R ETE! AA ae at 37.3 - 87.3 


As a result of these minimum provisions in 
the law, the 1957 acreage allotment for 
wheat was about 42 million acres more than 
needed to adjust supply to normal. Cotton 
was about 14 million acres above that level. 
The situation for rice and peanuts was sim- 
ilar. In the case of corn, however, there was 
no minimum acreage allotment provided and 
the formula requires the full adjustment of 
corn-acreage allotments so as to provide a 
normal supply. 

Another provision in the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 relative to corn provided that for 
crops after 1956 there must be held a referen- 
dum giving farmers a choice between two 
programs: 

(a) A continuation of the acreage allot- 
ment program; or 

(b) A base acreage for the commercial 
corn area of 51 million acres for the duration 
of the soil bank, after which there would be 
no corn acreage allotments and corn price 
supports would be determined in a manner 
similar to that now provided for other feed 
grains. 

A vote of at least two-thirds voting in favor 
of the 51-million acre corn base was required 
in order to eliminate the allotment program 
for 1957 and future years. 
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The vote was 61.5 percent of those voting 
in favor of the 51-million acre corn base 
with discretionary supports. This was just 
short of the two-thirds required. The vote 
by States was as follows: 


Percent favoring 


State: base acreage 
THinOig st. 2 os ee oe bee eee 80.3 
AOWD is ooh a tak ce pee ce anne de tea 59.5 
MINDER GH e ee feline 23.6 
Ries toh eyo: ANESORE nie Ses Ream an IE 7 Se 74.6 
ODI eee oa ee 71.3 
Missouri. issiru iaaii 47.8 
DE AERO TURE tert aas as poly A aon na Se 55.0 
a RE Ee Se co nbe eh ena eee 50.0 
BOUtH DEK Ota a oon en teenie ei 27.0 
Seh eana sre. ose eect at 75.0 
P TORE LE oa. i ap SE a mE mamma seme 87.2 
North: Carolina... ccincinte tems ine 78.8 
Pennsylvanian onun hes 73.9 
Ceorria oe oan es 85.9 
PONWEsSSCO |... see es ene 86.9 
JATS De T ee ee 83.6 
Virginia 2 on 2a ccc cecwwee see a 50.9 
TSUDARS |e os Soe ae o G RAS Bi 
North "Dakota. cn a wcaok cede p n 28.5 
Maryland oa oe ee 67.2 
ATKANSSS-~ = cea encase ST 59.6 
WOW+ COISCY Lo eek nde eee ome 80.7 
DOTA WAEC 2 a ee ae 88. 4 
West. Virginians. ucccoe eo eeu sus 94.6 


Remember, this is in accordance with an 
act passed by Congress and is still the law. 

Thus, in accordance with the present law 
there is required an allotment of 37.3 million 
acres for 1957. This is about one-third fewer 
acres than were planted in the commercial 
corn area in 1956 and is the lowest per farm 
allotment ever received by corn farmers. 


Let me emphasize what Mr. McLain 
discussed in his statement before our 
committee: 

Corn has always been treated in a 
different category and a different way 
than any other single basic crop. 

The acreage for wheat is on a mini- 
mum allotment of 55 million acres, for 
cotton 17.6 million acres. If we dis- 
carded the minimum base, which has 
been added to the program by Congress, 
the allotment for wheat for 1957 would 
be 12.4 million acres and for cotton 3.9 
million acres. Fantastic as they seem 
that would be the actual total number 
of acres that could be planted for either 
of these crops. 

Is it any wonder the corn farmers are 
unhappy and would refuse to accede to 
a program that curtails them to 37 mil- 
lion acres. 

The Andresen bill, H. R. 3011, does not 
put corn on the same basis as wheat. 
If they did the corn allotment in 1957 
would probably be close to 150 million 
acres. 

Neither does the Andresen bill de- 
stroy the soil bank. 

In closing let me discuss for a few 
moments what the soil bank will mean 
to the farmers if it is not disturbed. 

These are the 1957 acreage reserve 
program preliminary allocations in dol- 
lars, as prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Soil Bank Division, January 7, 
1957. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to include 
as a part of my remarks a statement 
entitled “1957 Acreage Reserve Program: 
Preliminary Allocation of Funds (Dol- 
lars)” which shows what each State 
received in the way of funds for various 
commodities, > 
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1957 acreage reserve program: Preliminary allocation of funds 
[Dollars] 


State Flue-cured Dark air- 
T-11-14 cured 
T-35-36 


9 
rA a Taa L A E L E E KE EEE Na a E ae a ARRESE EE E S SEE 3 R OOO caso EEY seo ary (DORR ee erie oe AEA NA S 
T. R EA EE E e E AAEE P AE o o erage) 700) BAPAT KS y E a R E ANAE EET A EEIE EEN i ESATE A PENN RE 
OM ee E a Se a a's ST Se Es cae 41, 000 289, 000 20,687, 800.45; 8, B60, 600s feet sick ct esol cee d Go. 800 BS a ea ` 
California=......=+--=-- TEE EA Noe Oy Cay POD fidana AD; Bot, LOU? ARRE By Oey SUM A AA PE ESENE to. chee bs. Leon te ce Steer eae eit e 
ee E A A on N one vate 22,055, OOO Pie e a E B RA ARRA Eea ak ee tetiga B E N PARE E E EEE EE A EGA Taa eee 
ADE AA RA Eat A ES 2 37 54, DOO: eea a ee eee ERE PEES eaae iiaa e Saa a A eh OO Ao LA AE 
E ECA EEE EEL ga ERRAR Ra a E 428, ee a A pulse gn Cope BLT (Saar 6 PES A ga A eo AA oa 
A R e 830, 000 987, 000 20; 870, 000: E- nauen daae ert ie Ske as Se A ie ep ere 
Rae ee VERS TEES oe bie TUN UR Bt Jeb oe ce Sines mo ari me eae ee Gn a aT oF os [Ee ah Ah gadag E a ae Rl A SRE Senay AE he ade al sat vi MEEA AAE eS 
E i eS asl 959, 000 41,824, 000 36, 000 Sie ih Ce TUB ead She arena 
eR 8 SE 1, 970, 000 P RI EEE EAT tate IS PRGA E eee atest se bo Cle can otk decabecnae Bede wigs ox Sam 1, 300 
Sapa See 8 6, 000 cE Mes OW ELS a DES SAE OS? DO OE Re! Pee a AAS Dae ee bikie cnt Sere RE Ninn Rin We eel tote be 
AE e aiaa 81, 415, 000 3, 355, 000 DOG A tr iaia L SEE ee Aa Ai PAA PE AEA ee BSE SSE HT ee 
oe 735, 000 4, 497, 000 345, 500. bso ee een e E, EPG Shee oe 
wos latiencivc cc. | saree ee E 9, 531, 400 SI rae oe leon hn tne E AET A T EAA O ante 
292,000 |. 1, 666, 000 At DRL pte oe a oL 5, ah a ge a pw en A ly RM a pla eg 
4, 384, 000 COLO ae tcccaccns E D NE A EDE E AIN ASA S E T SE A AREA EF AR 
3, 780, 000 1D, GSS SU Ea see en an om A G E N RENEE VAI S VE NE O DERE GE 
EET E Ta POEA E eel ee aN Oe AS AN ED EEA aan omer ene 25, 977, 500 apoie a A tepa pe daah aape ER APRENE fs 
Missouri.. 300 
Montana... 15, 079;-000 ic A ree ee sake aaa | eee a aa noon A ee anan aa aad ames 
Nebraska... 16,:120, 0002] RG; OL OO eens ao ie MEER ER o cian dicen A loccunecoeceene|-sen 
Nevada. ....----<. as, Sle PAW LEPVE ras ade Bes GOO! Veoh eco oem eters Vasc fa hn Te eS 
NOW AEEA ITE SIAI In i DAAE ANE A AN AE RE e A EEAS NEE EE E ag iene nnnen ss Lunn n nee wee eee eaten eaguecs=| seinen ae pocees|aoe. 
INOW P nae Ao PENE N E AE E SA AS yA E OD N E EA Lathan aul Woe AE a DOR r E a S E linus 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoOAGE] 
stated that the Secretary of Agriculture 
fixed allotments for corn acreage and for 
these other commodities. Did the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture do it arbitrarily or 
did he do it under the formula in the 
acts of 1938 and 1948? In other words, 
was the Secretary required by law to fol- 
low a formula in establishing the corn- 
acreage allotments? 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly what he 
had todo. Mr. McLain in his testimony 
said it had to be done. 

As a result of this amendment in the 
law the 1957 acreage allotment for wheat 
was 42 million acres more than needed 
to justify the supply. Cotton was 14 mil- 
lion above the level and the situation in 
rice was similar. In the case of corn 
there was no minimum acreage required 
in the formula. 

Let me say to you frankly, if you had 
treated corn like you treated wheat and 
cotton, today you would have only 3.9 
million acres of cotton and 12.4 million 
acres of wheat. It is almost impossible 
to believe that. And you would still have 
37.3 million acres of corn. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Those figures ought 
to be understood by everybody when the 
gentleman talked about second-class 
citizens with respect to agriculture. As 
the gentleman has pointed out, if you 
do not have legislation that provided for 
this minimum for cotton and for wheat, 
the acreage that would be allowable un- 
der the program woud be down to the 
point where people could not live at all. 
So apparently it is a bad thing for us 
who represent corn sections to come in 
and ask for the same kind of treatment. 

Mr. HILL. What makes the whole 
argument so ridiculous and so out of 
line is that the law requires that the 
Secretary take a vote, and you have to 
have 6625 majority of the corn farmers 
voting in a commercial district before 
you can apply the base acreage pro- 
gram. We did not get that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoaGce] also 
mentioned that we ought to have equal- 
ity of treatment for all farmers. I agree 
with that statement, but I want to point 
out the fact that we passed legislation 
fixing the wheat acreage at 55 million 
acres minimum. We did that back in 
1939. For cotton acreage we started out 
in the act of 1938 with 10 million bales. 
Afterward we fixed that by law as emer- 
gency legislation, over 17 million acres 
for cotton, and we did the same thing 
for rice and peanuts. So, there has 
been equality of treatment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Referring to the table 
the gentleman is discussing, it might be 
interesting to cite some of the figures 
showing how some of the Southern States 
voted in the referendum. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to tell the 
chairman about his own State, if I may 
heve his attention. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wanted to get the 
gentleman’s attention a moment ago and 
he would not give it to me. 

Mr. HILL. I will give the gentleman 
my attention now. If he wants to know 
what is happening in his State, 78.8 per- 
cent of all the corngrowers in the 
commercial area in the gentleman’s 
State—— 

Mr. COOLEY. The most intelligent 
farmers in the country. 

Mr. HILL. They voted 78.8 percent 
for what the bill by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], is 
doing. 

Mr. COOLEY. Not for what Mr. 
ANDRESEN was trying to do. 

Mr. HILL. Not for what you are try- 
ing to do. 

The other high one is Illinois. The 
corn growers of Illinois vcted 80:8 per- 
cent. If the MemoDers would like to 
know how their own States voted, I will 
tell them, but it might be embarrassing. 

Pennsylvania even voted 73.9. New 
Jersey voted 80.7. 

So much for that. 


Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? I did not understand that. 

Mr. HILL. I have one more statement 
to make and would like to finish but I 
will yield to the gentleman before I con- 
tinue. 3 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree that North 
Carolina did vote very intelligently, but, 
unfortunately, the vote was not sufficient 
to put the program into operation, and 
the gentleman knows that the farmers 
voted against the proposition because 
they did not have any faith and con- 
fidence in Mr. Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and they were afraid they would 
even lower the price-support program 
further. 

Mr. HILL. Since the gentleman 
mentions that I will say that there were 
three States that defeated this, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
They voted way up in the seventy-odd 
percent to be against this bill, and they 
did that—I also read from the Rrecorp— 
because of a certain farm organization 
that went up in that territory and con- 
ducted a campaign against the very point 
Mr. ANDRESEN’s bill provides. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I should like to point 
out that when he gave the good Lord 
credit for North Carolina, perhaps the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLry] had something to do with it, 
too. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; we agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret the circumstances under which H. R. 
4901 comes to the floor of the House. 
It comes to you from a committee split 
right down the middle on political lines. 
In fact, on a vote to report out the bill, 
the vote was 16 to 16, with 2 Members 
voting present. Thereafter, 1 Member 
who voted present changed his vote in 
favor of the bill which finally was re- 
ported out by a vote of 17 to 16. Such 
a close vote on legislation affecting the 
welfare of the corn producers of this 
country is not good for the best interests 
of American agriculture. 
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Now, I have great respect for the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PoacEe]. He is 
one of my closest friends. But, I regret 
the statement he made regarding the 
corn farmers of this country. I wonder 
if the gentleman’s attitude against the 
corn farmer is the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic Party. No corn farmer who reads 
his speech in the ReEecorp tomorrow 
morning will be happy about the way 
our corn producers have been castigated 
in the House this afternoon, and cer- 
tainly no corn farmer in the Corn Belt 
that I know of would want the gentleman 
from Texas to write their corn bill. 

On January 30, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
4105, a bill similar to H. R. 3011, the 
Andresen bill, with one change. My bill 
made price support available for the 
1957, 1958, and 1959 crops of corn at a 
level not less than 75 percent of parity, 
or for the life of the soil bank. It is 
my understanding that an amendment 
incorporating the limitations in my bill 
will be presented by Mr. ANDRESEN to his 
own bill when it is offered as a substitute 
for H. R. 4901, now under discussion. 

Throughout the consideration of the 
Andresen bill and other companion bills, 
including my own, I emphasized the need 
for prompt and emergency legislation. 
I pointed out time and time again that 
the result of the corn referendum last 
December left the corn producers in a 
state of great confusion; that the signup 
date for the soil bank program was rap- 
idly approaching; and that the corn pro- 
ducers of the country were entitled to 
know what they could expect from the 
Congress at the earliest possible date. 
The corn producers plan their farming 
operations well in advance of the plant- 
ing season and today, as of this very 
hour, the corn farmers do not know what 
to expect. 

In asking for emergency legislation, 
we from the Corn Belt agreed in com- 
mittee that after an emergency corn bill 
passed the House, we would be willing 
to immediately consider legislation deal- 
ing with the other basic commodities and 
feed grains in relation to amending the 
Soil Bank Act. However, this was to 
no avail. We were advised politely but 
firmly that it was the Democratic corn 
bill or nothing. 

The consideration of emergency corn 
legislation has been retarded and some- 
what delayed. I charge no one with an 
ulterior motive in this regard, but I do 
want to state very emphatically that if 
there is no legislation to meet the emer- 
gency in the Corn Belt within the next 
few weeks, the fault will lie at the door- 
step of the majority members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and on the 
majority party which controls the Con- 
gress. The Andresen bill, H. R. 3011, was 
introduced on January 16, 1957, a week 
after the Congress convened. Shortly 
thereafter, Mr. ANDRESEN, the author of 
H. R. 3011, in writing asked Chairman 
CooLEY of the Committee on Agriculture 
to hold prompt hearings on H. R. 3011. 
All members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture from the Corn Belt urged prompt 
consideration of the Andresen bill. How- 
ever, the committee was advised that the 
so-called deferred grazing bill sponsored 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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PoacE] would have priority over corn leg- 
islation. We were told that the deferred 
grazing bill was an emergency measure 
and that it was entitled to have prompt 
and emergency action. The minority 
members on the committee accepted this 
in good faith, and we went along with 
the deferred grazing bill, assuming all 
the time that emergency corn legislation 
would be next on the committee agenda. 
At least there was a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment that this would be the case. The 
deferred grazing bill therefore was unan- 
imously reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture and the bill subsequently 
passed the House with the votes of prac- 
tically all the Republican members of the 
committee. 

On January 30, 1957, the committee 
began consideration of the Andresen bill, 
H. R. 3011. Early in the hearings the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. COOLEY, 
and other ranking Democrats on the 
committee advised the minority mem- 
bers of the committee in no uncertain 
terms that there would be no emergency 
corn legislation as such; that if we ex- 
pected a corn bill we would have to take 
the Democrats’ version of the legislation, 
which would include other basic com- 
modities and feed grains. The outgrowth 
of all of this was H. R. 4901, offered by 
Mr. PoaGE as a substitute for the Andre- 
sen bill. In spite of our pleas and pro- 
testations, the substitute was approved 
by the committee by the close vote pre- 
viously indicated. 

No hearings were held before the Com- 
mittee on Rules on H. R. 4901 until Feb- 
ruary 22, 1957, and a rule was finally 
reported on March 1, 1957. Thus, the 
legislation comes before the House al- 
most 2 months after the Andresen bill 
was first introduced. During all of this 
time, the emergency in the Corn Belt con- 
tinues, and no definite solution of the 
problem appears in sight before the corn 
planting season arrives. 

I am really beginning to wonder 
whether the majority members of the 
Committee on Agriculture really want a 
corn bill. The delay to date certainly 
indicates that they are not willing to 
cooperate with the members of the com- 
mittee from the Corn Belt in enacting 
legislation as expeditiously as possible. 
And let me say to the membership that 
this is quite a departure from previous 
actions of the committee in meeting 
emergency problems and enacting emer- 
gency legislation whenever and wherever 
needed. Now we are told we must accept 
H. R. 4901 or we get nothing. 

Let us see how we have handled emer- 
gency farm legislation during the past 
several years. I have had some check 
made of House actions on so-called emer- 
gency farm legislation from the 82d Con- 
gress to date. For instance, in the 82d 
Congress on July 2, 1951, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture unanimously reported 
H. R. 4475, a bill dealing with tobacco 
marketing quotas. The bill authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
l-year adjustments in the marketing 
quotas of various types of tobacco when- 
ever necessary because of a supply sit- 
uation. The bill passed the House unan- 
imously with practically no debate. 
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Also, during the 82d Congress the 
Committee on Agriculture reported out 
H. R. 2615, dealing with peanut acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. In 
presenting the rule, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], chairman of the 
Rules Committee, said: 

Since the last World War the allotment 
of peanut acreage has been reduced nearly 
50 percent. That has brought about a short- 
age in certain varieties of peanuts which 
it is very essential at this time should be 
taken care of. 


Later in the debate the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. Coo- 
LEY, said. 

Unless the law is amended as here pro- 
posed, the proclamation and order issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture further reducing 
the acreage of peanuts will be applicable to 
peanuts of all types grown in all areas, 
which actually means that in the North 
Carolina-Virginia area where the jumbo 
peanut is grown, producers will be required 
to take a further reduction of 16 percent. 
This actually means, of course, that we 
will be further curtailing the production of 
a commodity which is in short supply. That 
is one of the situations that prompted the 
introduction of this legislation. 


Needless to say, this emergency leg- 
islation passed the House on a division 
vote. 

Again during the 83d Congress the 
Committee on Agriculture reported out 
H. R. 6665, a bill relating to cotton and 
wheat allotments and marketing quotas. 
This bill, among other things, increased 
the cotton-acreage allotment for 1954 to 
21 million acres. The bill, of course, 
was handled as emergency legislation 
and in the debate on approval of the 
conference report on January 21, 1954, 
the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Bat- 
tle, then a Member of the House, said: 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers in Alabama are 
ready to plant their crops. The corn farm- 
ers in the Midwest are ready to plant their 
crops. 


Mr. Battle continued: 
Some immediate action is necessary. 


A conference report was approved 
promptly without even a record vote. 

In March 1955, during the sessions of 
the 84th Congress, the House Committee 
on Agriculture reported out three emer- 
gency rice bills, to wit, H. R. 2839, H. R. 
4356, and H. R. 4647. These bills all re- 
lated to rice allotments. The first two of 
these bills passed the House by unani- 
mous consent. During the same session 
of the Congress the House passed S. 2511 
and S. 2573 relating to rice allotments 
and quotas, both being passed by unani- 
mous consent. 

During the 84th Congress the House 
also passed S. 2295, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 455, House Joint Resolution 518, and 
House Joint Resolution 521, all relating 
to emergency tobacco legislation. In the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
455 the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Watts] said: 

Due to the fact that plant bed sowing time 
is at hand and the necessity for the farmer 
to expeditiously know the acreages this leg- 
islation, through the fine cooperation of all 
who are interested in the welfare of the tọ- 
bacco farmer, has been brought to the floor 
under suspension of rules in order that it can 
secure early and expeditious consideration. 
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Mr. Watts further said: 

If this legislation is not enacted and 4@ 
15-percent cut is allowed to stand, many 
small farmers and tenants will have to leave 
the farm and seek employment elsewhere. 
This would be tragic not only to the section 
of Kentucky that I represent, but to all of 
the burley tobacco-growing areas. 


During this same debate the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CHELF] said: 

I do sincerely urge you to pass this House 
Joint Resolution 455 that will restore this 
15-percent cut that Secretary Benson has put 
into effect. My farmers are suffering—there 
is much discontent. This is their cash crop— 
their very economic lifeblood. We must act 
now. 


Again, needless to say, House Joint 
Resolution 455 passed the House by 
unanimous consent as did the other two 
resolutions. 

In referring to the several emergency 
farm bills passed by the House during the 
past few years, I do so simply for the 
purpose of pointing out that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture heretofore and 
throughout my service on the commit- 
tee has handled all emergency legislation 
expeditiously and with great dispatch. 
But now, for the first time during my 
long service on the committee I find that 
while remedial and emergency legislation 
has been passed for cotton, peanuts, and 
tobacco, an emergency corn bill is a 
“horse of another color.” 

Mr. Coo.try says that he permitted 
Members from the Corn Belt to write 
the corn bill. The facts certainly indi- 
cate otherwise. We were told very firmly 
but politely that if we were to have a 
corn bill this year it would be the Demo- 
cratic version of the corn bill or nothing. 

So we are asked to swallow, hook, line, 
. and sinker, a Democratic version of a 

corn bill not proposed or endorsed by 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture from the Corn Belt, but a corn bill 
sponsored by members of the committee 
from the cotton, peanut, and tobacco 
sections of the country. It seems per- 
fectly right and proper when we from 
the Corn Belt support emergency cotton, 
peanut, and tobacco legislation; but we 
from the Corn Belt are all wrong when 
we ask those from the cotton, peanut, 
and tobacco sections of the country to 
come to our relief. What is “sauce for 
the goose” is quite apparently not “sauce 
for the gander” at this time. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to support the Andresen sub- 
stitute which will be offered to the bill 
now under consideration. In my humble 
opinion, the Andresen substitute is the 
only bill which can possibly be enacted 
into law at this session of the Congress. 
It will be the Andresen bill or nothing 
as far aS emergency corn legislation is 
concerned, and we might as well be 
realistic about the matter and face the 
facts. There is no possibility of H. R. 
4901 being enacted into law. It does not 
have the approval of the Department of 
Agriculture, and I predict that H. R. 4901 
will be vetoed by the President if it ever 
reaches the White House. In the mean- 
time, it is my understanding that leaders 
on the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in the other body have an- 
nounced that they will not support H. R. 
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4901; so it seems to me that the sponsors 
of H. R. 4901 are going through a lot 
of shadowboxing in trying to do a vain 
and useless thing in attempting to get 
the bill enacted into law. 

If the Andresen substitute is defeated, 
the corn producers of the country will 
most surely know that there is little or 
no chance of enacting any emergency 
corn legislation this year. The passage 
of the Andresen substitute is their only 
hope. 

If no emergency corn legislation is 
enacted within the next few weeks prior 
to corn-planting time, I predict that the 
corn producers in the Corn Belt will pro- 
duce an overabundance of corn this year. 
If this happens, it will only add to our 
surplus problems. Furthermore, it will 
result in cheap corn being fed to live- 
stock at the very time when we are mak- 
ing progress in cutting down in livestock 
numbers. Cheap feed always means 
cheap cattle and hogs, cheap dairy and 
poultry products, and less income for the 
farmer. 

Agriculture is the Nation’s basic in- 
dustry, and the welfare of our entire 
economy is directly related to farm prices 
and the welfare of the American farmer. 
If the Congress fails to support our corn 
farmers during this emergency, it will 
have to assume the responsibility of fur- 
ther contributing to the farm unrest 
which is so prevalent throughout many 
of the farm areas of the country today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HoEvEN] has 
again expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

In reply to what the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HoEvEN] has just said, I want 
to tell the committee that never at any 
moment have I employed any dilatory 
tactics in the consideration of this leg- 
islation. I even offered to stay in Wash- 
ington through the weekend and work 
on Friday and Saturday, or as long as 
necessary to bring this legislation to the 
floor. I applied for a rule at the earliest 
opportunity. Actually, the motion to ad- 
journ over the weekend came from the 
minority side and not from the majority 
side of our committee. 

After this matter has been presented 
on this debate and has been concluded, 
no one on the minority side will tell you 
any good reason why you should vote 
against the bill as it has been presented 
to you by the committee. They scream 
out emergency. All right. Suppose it 
is an emergency. Why delay it? Why 
not pass it and get it behind us and send 
it to the White House? Who among you, 
I ask, has been authorized by the Chief 
Executive of this Nation to come on this 
floor and suggest that he will veto this 
bill? I do not believe he will veto it. 
I have no way of knowing what he would 
do, and I do not think any of you know 
what President Eisenhower will do. I 
ask you now, instead of arguing about 
an emergency, why do you not do some- 
thing about the emergency? Why not 
pass the bill and send it to the White 
House and see whether or not the Presi- 
dent will veto it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. COOLEY. TI yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. I ask the next speaker 
to tell why he is against the bill. The 
gentleman from Iowa did not doit. The 
gentleman from Minnesota did not do it. 
Not a single Member on the minority side 
has done it. 

Mr. HARVEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. In just a moment. I 
want to be a little more polite than the 
Members on that side have been to me 
and I will yield a little later. 

There was not a Republican member 
of our committee who offered a single 
amendment. I begged you to offer 
amendments. I said, “If you do-not like 
the bill, tell me wherein you do not like 
it. Offer an amendment to change it.” 
Time and time again I called for amend- 
ments, and not one was offered. On the 
other hand, not one was accepted. We 
even offered to put the Ten Command- 
ments in the bill, and we received no 
encouragement, from your side, to be- 
lieve that you would vote for it even 
if we put the Ten Commandments in it. 

Mr. HILL. You do not think it would 
do any good, do you? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I think probably 
it would. 

We are going to consider the bill under 
the 5-minute rule. Draft your amend- 
ments as well as you have drafted your 
speeches. Prepare your amendments and 
present them and perfect the bill. This 
bill, as the corn section is written, comes 
out almost the same net result in acreage 
as the Andresen bill. From the stand- 
point of price support, it is exactly like 
the Andresen bill. That price-support 
provision was put in for purely political 
purposes. I am willing to approve it, 
with both of those references in mind, 
because I want the farmers to know that 
it is not the intention of the Congress 
to lower prices below 75 percent of parity. 

Now, let us face up to the situation. 
If there is any politics in this fight it 
certainly was not engendered by any- 
thing the chairman or vice chairman of 
the committee [Mr. PoacEe] has done. 
We begged for amendments; I am now 
begging youfor amendments. You heard 
me. It was the Andresen bill or nothing. 
“We will not compromise.” That is what 
was said in the committee. On the other 
hand we said: “We will compromise. 
Every section in this bill is open to com- 
promise and to reason,” but the gentle- 
men on the minority say, “No; it is the 
Andresen bill or nothing.” 

Now, we shall find out about it. Ask 
me what the committee bill will cost? 
I am not able to answer. 

What will the Andresen bill cost? I 
am not able to answer, but the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoaGE] gave some 
pretty good figures on the cost of it, and 
he challenged you to disprove the ac- 
curacy of his calculations. 

Now, if you earnestly want to help the 
corn farmers, let us sit down together 
and write a corn section. If you want 
to substitute the Andresen corn section 
let us vote on it, but let us not knock 
out everything else in the bill which will 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
control the production of field grains in 
the Nation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 

gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
ired. 

a Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

myself 2 additional minutes and yield to 

my friend the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman but I do not want the gentle- 
man to yield to me now. 

Mr. HARVEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I did offer an amendment to the 
gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Whatisit? What was 
your amendment? Are you ashamed to 
tell the House what your amendment 
was? 

Mr. HARVEY. 
the RECORD. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I am asking you, 
in fairness to the House, to point out to 
us what your amendment was. 

Let me tell you that we actually vol- 
untarily amended the bill by changing 
the $20 minimum to $10 in an effort to 
appease the gentleman and to please 
him; and we offered to take out the $50 
‘maximum if that would please him. 
Nothing would please him except com- 
‘plete and abject surrender to the mi- 
nority. You wanted the bill your way 
‘or not at all. 

You will have an opportunity to vote 
on these different bills when we reach 
consideration under the 5-minute rule, 
and you will have an opportunity to pass 
on the Andresen bill on final passage 
when the Committee of the Whole rises 
and we come back to the House. 

I come from the commercial corn area 
and I am intensely interested in the pro- 
ducers of corn as I am in the producers 
-of other crops, but I have been here long 
enough to know I cannot always have my 
own way. I know we must compose our 
differences in a reasonable way. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
the representative of an urban district, 
wholly within the city of St. Louis, where 
we do not have a farm problem as such, 
I have nevertheless always felt that we 
must include the farmer in our prosper- 
ity or else our prosperity will be a false 
one. 

Farmers no longer make up the per- 
centage of the total population that they 
once did, and there are some who tell us 
that our economy is no longer very de- 
pendent on the farmer as a purchaser. 
That may or may not be true. But from 
my own limited experience in this field, I 
have seen how we in the cities—our fac- 
tories and plants and employment 

-levels—suffer when the farmers are in 
depression. And it is certain that the 
farmer, the average small farmer, has 
had a very difficult time of it ever since 
the Eisenhower administration came into 
office 4 years ago. The farmer has, as 
a group, been below parity ever since, 
and I can attest to the fact that in- 
dustries in our cities dependent upon the 


I will provide it for 
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farmer have felt this farm depression in 
many ways. 

Therefore, I intend to support legis- 
lation designed to benefit the average 
farmer and to raise the level of farm 
income. I have always done so in the 
past. 

But I am taking this opportunity to 
raise a question which disturbs us deeply 
in our cities—and particularly in cities 
like St. Louis where we have a large 
group of people who frankly are not now 
getting sufficient nourishing food. 

Our question is this: Why, why, why— 
when the major farm problem is said to 
be overproduction, when the Benson 
regime is working overtime trying to de- 
vise means for giving surplus food away 
overseas and to pay the shipping charges 
and the packaging charges in getting it 
overseas, when we have this surplus 
spoiling in warehouses and costing a mil- 
lion dollars a day to store, when we have 
farmers in distress because their over- 
production, so-called, brings them in- 
adequate prices—then why, we ask, can- 
not we get into operation an effective 
food-stamp plan for distribution of some 
of this food to our needy here in Amer- 
ica? 

Oh, I know there is a surplus disposal 
program. I know 39 States participate 
in it, and Missouri does not. But the 39- 
State program is a hit-and-miss pro- 
gram. It depends so heavily on local ex- 
penditures that many jurisdictions, in- 
cluding Missouri, have found it imprac- 
tical, 

Even the District of Columbia does not 
participate in it. If it were a half-way 
effective program for getting food to the 
needy, surely the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration could arrange to have it operate 
here in the District, which is directly un- 
der White House jurisdiction. 

It is not a feed-the-hungry program 
here in this country; it is a dump pro- 
gram, to get rid of as much food as pos- 
sible in the biggest volume, in as few 
places as possible. 

I have asked for this time to urge that 
we do the same thing about a food-stamp 
plan for the needy as we are doing in this 
bill for the farmer—that is, say to Mr. 
Benson that we do not care any longer 
what his position is on this subject, be- 
cause he has failed in his job and his pro- 
grams are failures, and we are going to 
do something about it. 

We know that surplus stocks are now 
simply overwhelming, and that we, nev- 
ertheless, have hunger, actual hunger, in 
this country. 

We must get this food, more of it, to 
the tables of those in our country who 
do not get sufficient food, those on wel- 
fare, on public assistance, on relief. 

Mr. Benson has said he does not be- 
lieve in a food-stamp plan. Too bad. He 
has also said he does not believe in this 
corn-acreage allotment bill as reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture. We 


_are Saying in this bill that we do not care 


what. he thinks about this issue—Con- 
gress feels we must act to help the farm- 
ers affected by this bill, regardless of the 
Secretary. I am asking that we adopt 
the same approach on this question of 
food-stamp distribution. I hope I can 
count on the help of all of those Mem- 
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bers who are planning to vote tomorrow 
for this bill; count on them that they will 
also support my food-stamp plan despite 
Mr. Benson, and help us get some of this 
food to hungry Americans in need. 

In conclusion, I would like to read a 
paragraph of a letter I have just received 
this week from Mr. Obenauf, of the 
Grace Hill House, in St. Louis: 

If various Members of the House and Sen- 
ate could only sit in my office from time to 
time and hear the stories of need and desti- 
tution which neighborhood folks pour out 
to me, there would be little opposition 
raised to your proposal. How some of our 
families ever manage to subsist is beyond 
me. Additional food, distributed under such 
a program as you suggest, would have value 
far beyond the small cost involved. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has 1 hour and 50 min- 
utes remaining; the gentleman from 
North Carolina has 1 hour and 43 min- 
utes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I did not have an opportunity to 
yield to my colleague from Iowa [Mr. 
Coan]. I would like to yield to him now 
if he desires to ask a question. 

Mr. COAD. I appreciate very much 
the gentleman’s kindness. There are a 
couple of questions I would like to ask. 
First of all, does the gentleman agree or 
not that the feed-grain problem is a 
problem concerning the Iowa corn farm- 
ers as well as the other corn farmers? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do, sir; and as far 
as I am concerned I am willing to sit 
down in the Committee on Agriculture 
immediately after we have passed an 
emergency corn bill and work on new 
amendments to the Soil Bank Act deal- 
ing with other basic commodities and 
feed grains. 

Mr. COAD. Can the gentleman tell 
me at this point, then, why the members 
of the minority or the administration 
are not willing in this bill to go into this 
aspect of it? 

Mr. HOEVEN. TI think I made that 
perfectly clear in my general remarks. 
All we are doing here is shadow boxing. 
I am sure the committee bill will be ve- 
toed, and if it is, we will likely wind up 
without any corn legislation at all. I 
think the Andresen bill is the only hope 
for the corn farmers at this session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. COAD. Who said this bill would 
be vetoed? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I have it on very re- 
liable information, I will say to my 
friend. 

Mr. COAD. Is this a thinly veiled 
threat or intimidation? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Notatall. Itry tobe 
a realist and face facts as they are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


‘gentleman from Iowa has expired. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time’ as he may desire to the 
Speaker of the House [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, as 
everyone knows, on the 4th of March last 
I began my 45th year as a Member of the 


-House of Representatives. I have been 


in the majority a great deal more than 
in the minority. 
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I have voted for bills that I knew my 
President was not for. I voted to pass 
some of them over a Democratic Presi- 
dent’s veto. But never in all my life did 
I get up and try to make an argument for 
or against a bill on the theory of whether 
the President of the United States would 
sign or veto it. 

I cerainly think that these threats of 
presidential veto, when the House of 
Representatives is in the serious business 
of discharging its responsibilities, and 
they are just as great as the Executive's, 
is a mighty poor showing, and I think it 
comes with very poor grace for anyone to 
get up and talk about or advocate legis- 
lation on the theory of whether or not the 
Chief Executive will sign or veto it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, my in- 
terest in the legislation presently before 
the House stems from many sources. 
First of all, I claim farming as my busi- 
ness and look upon it as one of the most 
important enterprises in the economic 
world. Secondly, this legislation pertains 
to corn which is our most important and 
most valuable crop. It ranks far ahead 
of any other crop. 


Value of 
the crop, 
Rank Crop 1956 

(million 

dollars) 
SANS thal oi a og $4, 571 
o Ar Aaa Ml Aa 2, 302 
Cottonss iesi 2, 152 
West wo U a 1, 970 
*LODACCO 30k 1, 147 
Soybeans...-....-: 1,012 


Peanuts rank 15th in this list with a 
value of $175 million. 

Corn is a basic crop in every sense of 
the word. In most of the country and, 
especially, in our section of the Midwest, 
corn is consumed by livestock instead 
of being sold as a cereal or feed crop. 
That means that corn seldom leaves the 
farm except as it is expressed in pounds 
of pork and beef. Thus, not only for 
the corn growers but, also, for the feeder 
of hogs and cattle, the value of corn is 
reflected in the price of hogs and cattle 
and the farmers’: economy exists upon 
this relationship. 

I have joined others from the Midwest 
in voting for the benefit of the wheat 
farmer, the cotton farmer, and the to- 
bacco. farmer when the Representatives 
from those. areas presented their case. 
It was felt that the interest of the farm- 
ers everywhere should be recognized. 

Now, the corn farmer needs help. 
There have been many acres. diverted 
from other basic. crops and many of these 
diverted acres have been planted in corn 
or other feed grain crops. Thus, while 
out of the bigness of our heart, we were 
attempting to help farmers in other 
areas, it has happened that their eager- 
ness to use their idle acres has brought 
competition to the corn farmer that was 
not of his choosing, nor of his making. 

Last December corn farmers voted on 
whether they wanted higher acreage and 
lower supports, or lower acreage and 
higher supports. Nearly 40,000 farmers 
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in my home State of Indiana voted in 
this referendum and 74.6 percent voted 
in favor of a base acreage program in- 
stead of the acreage allotment program. 
There also was the requirement that an 
acreage equal to 15 percent of the soil 
bank base be put into the soil bank in 
order to be eligible for price supports. 
The result of the total vote in corn- 
producing States that were permitted to 
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vote represented 61.5 percent of the 
farmers voting in favor of the base acre= 
age program. 

Unfortunately, the law requires a two- 
thirds vote which is a strange departure 
from usual voting procedure and, thus, 
the very necessary and important pro- 
gram failed even though a large majority 
had voted in favor of it. The December 
1956 corn referendum by States follows: 


December 1956 corn referendum vote by States 
gaai Pe ERY ane Fe: UA, ae eR ee TS Be EN. CM Ra eae COR a a ta PM See EL 


For corn Percent Percent 

For corn acreage- |Total votes| favoring favoring 

State base-acreage} allotment cast base-acreage| acreage- 

program program program | allotment 

program 
Alabama 3, 223 633 3, 856 83.6 16.4 
Arkansas 1, 123 761 1, 88: 59. 6 40.4 
Delaware 33 44 38 88. 4 11.6 
Georgia 3, 808 625 4, 433 85.9 14.1 
Illinois EE swe en boom hen eet EE ROEN 58, 592 13, 949 72, 541 80.8 19, 2 
Indiana 29, 147 9, 917 39, 064 74.6 25. 4 
TOW Gee ee eae a ee a oe a aa me Le 51, 724 35, 177 86, 901 59.5 40. 5 
RUSS Joy SAE NE an DE AS E A AN ST 3, 793 3, 545 7, 338 51.7 48.3 
WORE CI ye ugn 2 ete iene nent uae ec 11, 014 1, 620 12, 634 87.2 12.8 
Maryland SPP bon ocr NESIN A AEA AN oe ak ep eee a al 81 399 1, 216 67.2 32.8 
Michigan te: 2022003 Tok Nis ee avast 8, 032 2, 678 10, 710 75.0 25.0 
Minnesota 10, 939 35, 495 46, 434 23. 6 76.4 
Missouris iusi 10, 987 12, 488 23, 475 47.8 53. 2 
Nebraska____...- 16, 656 16, 655 33, 311 50.0 50.0 
UNG YE Tenge YU oo Si SR ee ee ge ad 36: 87 451 80.7 19.3 
North Carolina 22050 Ue ao ei De 16, 042 4,317 20, 359 78.8 21, 2 
North Dakotas oo a ee ane ek era ey 23 591 82 28. 5 71.5 
Obio ia SERE 17, 236 6, 943 24, 179 71.3 28.7 
Pennsylvania____ 2, 555 90 3, 459 73.9 26. 1 
South Dakota... 4, 851 13, 126 17, 977 27.0 73.0 
Werinessee secs DE Se ee Te eee oA) 9, 158 1, 377 10, 535 86.9 13.1 
Vareinin- Aaea o aa ALN, is A a EEN ne EAT AE 1, 009 972 1, 981 50. 9 49.1 
WV OSE aV Irene: <2 oe A 2 E oe te ies oo 22 13 242 94.6 5.4 
AVY ISCONISII IE SN Se ee see eae S, E ag 7, 315 5, 979 13, 294 55. 0 45.0 
Ado) Sap a ey AER E PERAS pupa SE SC le 269, 185 168, 295 437, 480 61.5 38. 5 


From this tabulation, it must he 
emphasized that most of the heart of the 
Corn Belt lies in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska; 28 million acres of the 49- 
million-acre allotment of 1955 were in 
these 4 States; 232,000 corn farmers 
from these States voted in the December 
referendum. Over 156,000 of these 
farmers, or 67 percent, voted for the soil- 
bank base and against acreage allot- 
ments. It is of considerable importance 
to me that the Farm Bureau, as one large 
representative farm organization, favors 
giving the farmers the kind of program 
the majority voted for in December 1956. 

The Indiana Farm Bureau has more 
than 130,000 members. The Illinois 
Farm Bureau has more than 200,000 
members; the Iowa Farm Bureau has 
131,000 members; and the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau has 18,000. This is a total 
in excess of 479,000 members in just 
those 4 corn States. 

Since this organization is strongly on 
record in favor of corn legislation this 
year which will not give the corn farmers 
a bit more than they were offered by the 
Congress in the 1956 referendum, I think 
it is important that we take this large 
body of opinion into account in arriving 
at our decision. 

For the past several years the corn 
farmers in the commercial corn area 
have been planting approximately 56 
million acres of corn. Unfortunately, 
the drought reduced the production of 
corn in many areas but even so, the crop 
in 1956 was one of the largest in history. 
Other areas outside of the drought sec- 
tions were blessed with unusually good 
crops. Modern hybrid corn, improved 
fertilization, and the general advance- 
ment in agriculture, have made possible 


this increased production.: Under the 
formula in the law and as a result of 
the failure to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds vote in the referendum, the 1957 
corn allotment had to be set at 3744 mil- 
lion acres. This represents a cut of ap- 
proximately one-third. ‘Thus, actually 
farmers were unable to begin to partici- 
pate in the soil-bank program until they 
had. cut their corn acreage one-third. 
Then they would begin to participate at 
an average rate of approximately $43 for 
each additional acre cut below their 
allotment. Actually, the rate per acre 
will be slightly higher in our section but 
the average indicates the fact that the 
farmers could not afford to participate 
because it would be unprofitable to them 
except under the most unusual circum- 
stances. 

I have spent a greater portion of my 
spare time in the district with farmers, 
farm groups, and others who sell to or are 
associated with agriculture. The gen- 
eral attitude, especially in our section of 
the Midwest, is that the soil bank is a 
very necessary and desirable program if 
it can be made effective. .To become 
effective, it Should remove or divert acres 
from production for both conservation 
purposes and for the reduction of sur- 
plus crops. 

The surplus-feed situation is weighing 
heavily on the income of farmers but 
encouraging the production of the sur- 
plus of livestock and livestock products. 
It is urgent that we do something now 
to relieve the corn farmer. The bill pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace], and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY], falls far 
short of being any help to the corn 
farmer. It is terrifically expensive, not 
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only to the farmer but, also, to the entire 
economy. Year after year there has 
been brought to this floor, special legis- 
lation to take care of problems concerned 
with other commodities and, in many 
instances, these special programs have 
been approved and have become law 
without being loaded down with amend- 
ments and provisions calling for special 
consideration of other commodities. 
Now that we have a problem affecting 
corn, we ought to do something before 
corn-planting time in order that we could 
get the kind of participation in the soil 
bank that will make a real contribution 
to bringing supplies into line with 
demand. 

I certainly do not feel that this 1-year 
temporary measure is the answer to the 
surplus feed grain problem. However, 
we know that corn is the main feed grain. 
We also know that unless action is taken 
now to encourage more participation in 
corn, no adjustment will be made in pro- 
duction. We also know that it is a very 
difficult and complex problem to work 
out a sound program that would include 
all the feed grains. ‘This is a very seri- 
ous step that requires lengthy considera- 
tion. We do not have time before corn- 
planting time to include the other feed 
grains. Since corn has been carrying 
the load up to now for any adjustments 
that are made, it seems reasonable to 
take care of the problem with temporary 
legislation for corn in 1957 and imme- 
‘diately go to work on solving the broader 
feed grain problem. I am sure this is 
what the farmers in my area would like 
to have the Congress do. 

I shall support the Andresen amend- 
ment or substitute bill which I feel is a 
nearer approach to the solution of our 
problem. I personally feel, along with 
many other farmers with whom I have 
discussed this problem, that we should 
have legislation that would provide for: 

First. Discontinuing acreage allot- 
ments for corn; 

Second. A 51 million acre corn base 
for the purpose of participating in the 
soil bank acreage reserve program; 

Third. Price supports at a level which 
will assist farmers in marketing their 
corn, but will not encourage the uneco- 
nomic production of corn; and 

Fourth. An acreage equal to 15 per- 
cent of the farm corn base acreage to be 
put into the soil bank as a condition of 
eligibility for price support on corn. 

It would seem that this acreage should 
be permitted to be placed into either the 
acreage reserve or the conservation re- 
serve or a combination of both programs. 

I have read some of the other bills that 
have been introduced, such as H. R. 3935 
by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ARENDS], and H. R. 4555 by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Harrison]. It 
seems that this type of proposal also 
carries out the wishes of the hog and 
corn farmers with whom I have been in 
contact. 

The farmers with their corn planters 
will have the opportunity of making it 
erystal clear to everyone, both inside and 
outside of Congress, which program they 
prefer. In my discussions with my 
farmer acquaintances and friends, I feel 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
farmers will choose the soil bank acreage 
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approach and the lower support. price 
per bushel. 

_ This is the time when partisanship 
should play no part in legislation. My 
plea is that all of us will look at this 
legislation from the point of view of the 
taxpayer and the future generations. An 
honest corn program will mean an hon- 
est and fair income for grain farmers 
and for feeders of livestock. This, in 
turn, will continue to assure the con- 
sumer an honest and fair price for the 
necessities of his table and, at the same 
time, help to assure him of a continuing 
job as a result of the increased demands 
that the farmer will have for the prod- 
ucts of the city. 

Equally important is the necessity for 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. Our fathers have given us good 
soil and we should not betray our trust. 
A soil bank properly administered is a 
conservation measure which will provide 
good soil for the future years when it 
will be needed with the normal increase 
of our population. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, when the 
American farmer was called upon during 
World War II to produce food and agri- 
cultural commodities for the entire 
world, he did so in a vast abundance. 
Under patriotic necessity, and a high, 
guaranteed price for his production, he 
saw to it that our wartime population 
and the many millions who fought along 
with us did not go in want. 

This situation, however, brought into 
being the individual who began to farm 
commercially. He was the new element 
in the field of agriculture, the landowner 
or lessor who saw in the Government- 
supported high price structure a chance 
to reap a handsome profit. 

The farmer who was tied to the soil by 
love, family, and hereditary background 
began to find himself in company with a 
new farm operator, one whose main mo- 
tive was a quick and guaranteed profit. 

This new element began to exercise a 
considerable and weighty pressure. It 
began to make its voice heard increas- 
ingly with great authority in farm coun- 
cils. In many cases, this new commer- 
cial farmer came to agriculture with a 
business background, a purely financial 
background, who was interested in the 
creation and maintenance of pressures 
sufficiently strong to make Congress con- 
tinue to support artificial farm-price pro- 
grams even though the spur of wartime 
production had long since disappeared. 

As a consequence of these pressures, 
the Nation today finds itself with its vast 
and costly surpluses of farm goods. It 
finds the nonagricultural and agricul- 
tural taxpayer alike saddled with a 
burden of monstrous taxation to support 
an economic Frankenstein. 

And, worst of all, it finds our farmer— 
who tills the soil because he loves it, be- 
cause it is to him the only way of life 
and not just a living, because it is his 
inheritance—no longer a free man. 

He is at once a guinea pig for every 
conceivable panacea of trial and error 
that can be found in the uter fringes of 
the planner’s world. He is the sacrificial 
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lamp upon the altar stone of the new 
class of farmers for profit, many of whom 
never get. beyond their banking house 
doors in their pursuit of the farm dollar 
coming from the United States Treasury 
Department’s checkwriting machines. 

If he does not want to accept Govern- 
ment-guaranteed price supports, then he 
must accept, as the only alternative, the 
decree from Washington which allots his 
acreage and restricts his judgment and 
desire as to what he shall plant, and in 
what quantity. 

To compound his misfortunes, he is 
told further, by Government, what wages 
he must pay his help and the wage dif- 
ferential appearing in the price of things 
he must buy. 

It is true that the commercial farmer 
must have a volume production at a 
high price level to stay in business. Yet, 
by the same token, we have reached a 
point where the commercial farmer is 
planting too many acres and harvesting 
too much production for our peacetime 
needs. 

As a result we have the present situa- 
tion of acreage allotment, high price 
supports, high costs for processed foods, 
higher taxes to support the whole crazy 
structure, and continued hard pressures 
on this Congress to maintain an eco- 
nomic pattern whose major beneficiary 
is the commercial farmer. 

This element of our agricultural com- 
munity has, I believe, received more con- 
sideration as the result of Federal legis- 
lation during the past 2 decades. than 
his numerical strength in our Nation 
ought to command. 

He is the big producer of the unneces- 
Sary surpluses in the basic crops on 
which support prices are based. ‘The 
family-size farmer and the wage earner 
of our Nation are penalized heavily be- 
cause the entire agricultural program 
is geared to the ever-increasing demands 
of the commercial farmer, producing on 
an assembly-line basis, for Federal sup- 
port of a handful of basic crops, 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the artificial market supports rigged at 
the behest of the great agricultural pro- 
ducers tend to do two basic things— 
to penalize the wage earner unjustly in 
the cost of his food and to adversely 
affect the medium or family-size farmer 
who cannot qualify to take advantage 
of the nonproduction premiums dis- 
tributed by the Federal Government. 

In my State of West Virginia, there 
is scarcely a farmer who can qualify in 
any great measure under the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
market stabilization programs. Our 
farms are not of sufficient size to grow 
wheat in any great quantities. Most of 
our corn production is consumed by our 
own poultry and livestock, not sold in 
the open market. 

We grow no cotton or rice, and there 
is scarcely any production of peanuts. 
Yet, our farmers, along with our wage 
earners, support our wildly extravagant 
agricultural program in two ways—once, 
through their taxes, and again when 
their wives pay the retail price for food 
for the family table. 

Our only cash crop of any consequence 
is burley tobacco. Even in this field, 
and my State this year has an allotment 
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of only 4,244 acres, allotments are con- 
tinually being combined, leading to the 
oft-repeated and natural question from 
my constituents as to why the Federal 
Government so harshly deals with its 
own citizen dependent upon a small to- 
bacco allotment for his annual cash in- 
come of $1,000 or $3,000, when it can 
blithely hand out millions abroad. 

Our price support program arose out 
of the necessities of our wartime pro- 
duction. Rather, I should say that the 
tinkerers came into their heyday under 
the harsh times of striving for national 
survival. 

We had had earlier attempts to inter- 
fere with the natural forces of fertility 
and the immutable laws of the market- 
place through the old Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration; but the good 
sense of the American farmer prevailed 
generally and there was a hard core of 
resistance. 

During World War II, we, of necessity, 
adopted the whole system of production 
regulation and subsidy payments with 
attendant controls and have been bedev- 
iled ever since. 

There is now before this Congress leg- 
islation affecting corn production. Here 
again, the great commercial combines 
are before us pleading for a continua- 
tion of the economic make-believe un- 
der which we have spent mililons of dol- 
lars. 

The plea is made to support corn again 
when the great mass of farmers through 
their referendum of last December prac- 
tically asked to be freed from produc- 
tion restrictions. This year, for the first 
time in years, the indicated corn crop 
and anticipated demand are more nearly 
at balance. 

Yet we are asked to extend supports 
for corn in the face of the bare and naked 
fact that support for corn means higher 
prices for lard, higher prices for beef, a 
high plateau of pork prices, continued 
preposterous prices for milk, and the 
scores of other things into which corn 
goes to produce a finished product suit- 
able for human consumption. 

Another end product of continued corn 
supports which I did not include, is an- 
other round of sizable “loans” on corn at 
the expense of the American taxpayer 
which will keep from the market the sur- 
plus created by the great rush of our 
commercial corn producers to get on the 
“pullman section of the gravy train.” 

I, for one, and I am sure that thought- 
ful men join me, would like to see our 
agricultural picture restored to some 
natural proportion. 

We have the production techniques, 
the storage capacity, and the human 
courage, devotion, and vision to operate 
our farm establishment within the law 
of supply and demand. 

However, until this Congress and fu- 
ture Congresses realize that the great 
majority of medium, or family-size 
American farmers know what is good 
for them and want the farming industry 
to seek its own natural courses, then 
continual disorder will prevail in the 
fields and markets. 

This is a problem which our several 
Congresses have never sought realisti- 
cally to come to grips with. Now, while 
this Congress is in a stern mood, lashed 
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by the whips of its constituency aroused 
over a $72 billion budget, it might be well 
to continue in that mental frame now 
that we are considering the perennial 
“farm problem.” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Simpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, if Thomas Jefferson’s admonition 
“were we told by Washington when to 
sew or reap, we would soon want bread” 
were true, the Agriculture Committee 
would not have H. R. 4901 before it today. 
It is not before the House on my vote in 
committee. t 

This is the first time in my many years 
of service on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee that I was compelled to vote on 
a farm bill that had not even been intro- 
duced in the House. There was not a 
copy of the Poage proposal or substitute 
available to the committee members un- 
til just a few minutes before we cast our 
first vote for or against this proposal. 
Under such circumstances, I voted 
against it. I wish to repeat that we 
were given the only choice of voting for 
or against a substitute, actually an en- 
tire new bill, without even a copy avail- 
able for the committee members. We 
had no chance whatsoever to look at this 
proposal of several pages before we 
voted. 

On January 7, 8, 9, and 10, the com- 
mittee held hearings on a so-called corn 
emergency program. The printed hear- 
ings call it a  soil-bank program. 
There were several votes taken during 
subsequent days. The bill, when finally 
voted out by a very small majority in the 
Agriculture Committee, carried the name 
of the ranking minority member, AUGUST 
ANDRESEN, who has publicly stated that 
he voted against the proposal even 
though it had his name on it. This calis 
for a new bill with the name of Chair- 
man Coo.Ley as the author. 

I am opposed to this legislation as a 
committee member, because it is not 
what 61 percent of the corngrowers in 
the commercial corn area voted for in 
the December referendum. 

In the commercial corn State of Illi- 
nois, 80 percent of the commercial corn 
farmers voted for the soil-bank-based 
corn program. The reason it failed to 
pass nationally is because last year’s law 
stated it would require two-thirds ma- 
jority. When a farm vote is called for 
on a basic having marketing quotas, it 
must carry by two-thirds. There have 
been no marketing quotas on corn since 
1954. The two-thirds corn vote require- 
ment was placed in last year’s agricul- 
ture legislation in conference. 

This 37.3 million acres of corn for 1957 
is the lowest per farm allotment ever 
received by corn farmers in the commer- 
cial corn area. — 

I am also opposed to this bill, H. R. 
4901, because at the time the committee 
voted there was no estimate of additional 
cost. In the next morning’s Washington 
Post it was estimated that the cost would 
be one-half billion dollars. Some esti- 
mates, with complete compliance, would 
run as high as $1 billion additional. 

Last week the House Appropriations 
Committee cut the Post Office Depart- 
ment estimate $58 million, and the House 
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rejected the Canfield amendment restor- 
ing half of the cut. I can imagine what 
the House will do with a one-half billion 
to a billion dollar proposal if it gets to 
the floor for a vote. It seems to me that 
the House membership on both sides of 
the aisle had better do a good job of 
thinking before they vote to add one-half 
billion to a billion dollars to Government 
expenditures, which are not included in 
the estimated $72 billion budget. Any 
Member voting for this may hear further 
from home. I have recently read of 
Members receiving many letters of pro- 
test about this $72 billion budget. 

I am further opposed to this bill be- 
cause, for all intents and purposes, it will 
remove corn as a basic commodity. It 
does not repeal the 1938 act, which placed 
corn as one of the basics, however. I am 
also opposed to this bill, because it places 
diverted cotton.and tobacco acreages in 
the soil bank at the estimated cost of 
$500 million. This means, where cotton 
growers having voted for acreage con- 
trols and marketing quotas, where they 
have by their own vote cut down their 
acreage, where they have placed these 
diverted acres in feed grains, that they 
now want to cut these feed grains divert- 
ed acres and place them in the soil bank 
for the very purpose of getting a soil- 
bank check. They want protection going 
and coming. 

At the present time and under last 
year’s law, only basics are now included 
for acreage reserve purposes. There is 
no need of passing H. R. 4901, for the 
very simple reason that the diverted 
acres can, under present law, be placed 
in the conservation reserve. The na- 
tional average for conservation reserve 
payments is $10 an acre. It is probably 
less than that in the South. The reason 
that this legislation, H. R. 4901, is before 
this body today is to place these diverted 
acres in the acreage reserve at a higher 
price per acre, because the conservation 
acreage reserve of $10 per acre average is 
obviously not satisfactory to the South. 

One section of the country, namely, the 
South, has four basic commodities—cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts. In the 
diverted acre fiasco they have added the 
fifth one, namely, corn. Chairman 
CooLEy’s own home county is in the com- 
mercial corn area. He made this state- 
ment himself. The northern section of 
the country since 1938 has had two bas- 
ics—corn and wheat. In addition to one 
section of the country now having five 
basics, they have a climatic situation 
whereby they can grow crops that here- 
tofore have been raised in the North. 
What has actually happened as a result 
of these uncontrolled diverted acres be- 
ing placed in corn and feed grains is that 
this section of the country has gone into 
the hog, cattle, and dairy business, cre- 
ating a livestock surplus. 

Tobacco is being supported at 90 per- 
cent, and Chairman Cootey stated be- 
fore the committee that it was in trouble. 
He stated that it was in trouble even 
though acreage is bringing two to three 
thousand dollars an acre. If anyone 
goes into the tobacco area and buys a 
farm that does not have a tobacco his- 
tory, they cannot plant 1 square foot of 
tobacco. 
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Corn is the biggest dollar-value crop 
in the entire United States. It is double 
in dollar value to its next competitor. 
Hay is second. Seventy percent of all 
the corn raised walks off of the farm in 
the form of hogs or cattle. ‘That is the 
very reason that there has always been 
no compulsion about the corn program. 
There is no compulsion now in any pro- 
posed legislation or in any law. 

Cotton immediately enters commercial 
channels. Tobacco does the same. Corn 
does not. $ 
- In 1938, when the Basic Commodity 
Act was passed, which included corn, 
there were 12 States in the commercial 
corn area comprising 566 counties, and 
there are now 24 States in the com- 
mercial corn area comprising 894 
counties. 

No farm organization actually opposed 
the 51-million-acre proposal of Mr. AN- 
DRESEN. Fifty-one million acres of 
corn in the commercial area is consid- 
ered the proper acreage for supply and 
demand. Under present law corn in 
noncompliance can be supported at zero 
to 90 percent. It was supported on this 
basis last year. This price was $1.25 in 
Illinois. Part of 8 Southern States in 
the commercial corn area voting on the 
December corn referendum voted as fol- 
lows: Kentucky, 87.2; Tennessee, 86.9; 
Alabama, 83.6; West Virginia, 94.6; 
Georgia, 85.8; North Carolina, 178.8; 
Maryland, 67.2; Arkansas, 59.6—54 new 
counties added last year. Thirty-seven 
and three-tenths million acres of corn 
for 1957 under this two-thirds provision 
is the law unless changed. It is lowest 
per farm allotment ever received by corn 
farmers. Mr. Charles. Shuman stated, 
upon my questioning before the com- 
mittee, that the Andresen bill was well 
within the area of compromise. Mr. 
Marvin McLain, of the Agriculture De- 
partment, I would say, made a similar 
statement. Mr. Otto Steffey, president 
of the Illinois Agriculture Association, 
stated to me over the phone that the 
Andresen bill sounded good to him. 

Since 1953 acreage cuts imposed on 
corn, wheat, and cotton have been get- 
ting funds from the Federal Treasury 
three ways—price supports, export sub- 
sidies, and soil-bank payments; corn, 
approximately $1 billion; wheat, over $2 
billion, and cotton approximately $134 
billion. The estimated carryover of corn 
as of October 1, 1957, is a little over 1,100 
million bushels. This is only a 4 months’ 
supply. This is not a surplus. A 4 
months’ supply cannot be. 

A gentleman from Texas, in the irri- 
gated area, testified before the committee 
that feed grains were not in surplus. 
Taking the estimated corn carryover, the 
surplus feed grains do constitute a threat. 

I- contend that no farm legislation in 
the last 20 years has been left in effect 
long enough to know whether it will 
work or not work. The exceptions to this 
are the school-lunch program and soil 
conservation. The Agriculture Commit- 
tee action, in reporting out the bill now 
before you, proves it, by changing the 
soil bank in less than 1 year. 

Last week, the Cotton Subcommittee 
held a hearing due to a cotton emergency 
in Chairman CooLey’s State of North 
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Carolina. The witnesses were from that 
State. The emergency was that they 
could not live with the 4-acre cotton min- 
imum provision. 

In my years as a member of the House 
Agriculture Committee, I have never seen 
anything but emergencies. 

The first bill reported out of the Agri- 
culture Committee this year was an 
emergency drought bill. The windswept 
State of Texas, which a few years ago 
agreed to remain in the Union, is experi- 
encing this serious condition. This bill 
passed the House. It will tell the rugged 
Texas individualists when they can turn 
their own cattle on their own grassland 
and pay them $1.25 per acre to keep 
them. off, as if they did not know. The 
great wealthy State, which defied OPA, 
which gets special consideration on tide- 
lands, and they almost received conces- 
sions on the natural-gas bill bypassing 
the Supreme Court decision. Since they 
have agreed to stay in the Union, is ready 
to accept handouts from -Washington. 
The Texas sombreros are getting small 
brims. The cowboy boots will, no doubt, 
have lower heels. What would Davey 
Crockett, of Alamo fame, say about this? 
If Sam Houston could, he would carry 
his statue out of the Capitol Building. 
The Great Texas has gone Republican on 
occasion. If this Cooley-Poage bill is 
new Republicanism, I want none of it. 

I read an old campaign speech of 1884 
given by a Member of Congress from New 
Jersey. It had to do with the farm prob- 
lem. This New Jersey Member of Con- 
gress started out in the following man- 
ner: 

Agriculture was declared an industry by 
God when he proclaimed to Adam “by the 
sweat of they face shall thou eat bread.” 
The first practical application that they had 
on it was when two brothers brought their 
products of the industry to the Lord as an 
offering. One offering was from the field 
and the other from the flock. One offering 
was accepted, and the other was rejected, and 
the result was Cain killed Abel. 


Mr. Chairman, I have seen people, at 
least a few, ready to kill Charley Bran- 
nan and Ezra Taft Benson. It will do no 
more good than when Cain killed Abel. 
Under present times, it is impossible to 
be a popular Secretary of Agriculture or 
a popular Secretary of State. 

For the second time in our history, a 
President has been elected for 4 years 
with the legislative, a separate and dis- 
tinct branch, of opposite political faith. 
Regardless of political belief, it is time 
for House Members, for the good of this 
Nation, to accept the November verdict 
of the people and act accordingly. Send- 
ing any piece of legislation to the Presi- 
dent for signature when knowing it will 
be vetoed is not good statesmanship. 
The present dual control of Government 
branches must be lived with for 4 years. 
The least we can do is to live and act up 
to our responsibilities. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BENTLEY]. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in opposition to the pending legislation, 
H. R. 4901, a bill “to establish a minimum 
acreage allotment for corn, to provide 
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acreage reserve programs for diverted 
acres and for feed grains and for other 
purposes.” 

This legislation, if adopted, would set 
the minimum national acreage. allot- 
ment for corn for 1957 at 43.2 million 
acres. It would permit diversion into 
the soil bank program of grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, oats, soybeans, and flaxseed 
for the 1957 crops, at a rate of $15 per 
acre. The total cost of this legislation 
has been estimated to be between $900 
million and $1.5 billion. It is a burden- 
some, unworkable amendment to the soil 
bank program and would effectively 
cripple it. Further, I understand that 
it would not receive executive approval, 
even if passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be recalled that 
last December 11 a referendum gave 
corn producers in commercial corn 
counties an opportunity to express their 
preference as to the type of program 
they desired. In that referendum 175 
percent of the voters in Michigan sup- 
ported the corn base acreage program 
which had a goal of 51 million acres for 
1957. This was the program preferred 
by more than 61 percent of the voting 
corn producers throughout the Nation. 
However, since the corn-base program 
required a two-thirds vote, the choice 
was actually made by 38 percent rather 
than the absolute majority. 

The 38-percent. minority voted for a 
corn acreage allotment program based 
on a national planting of 37.3 million 
acres. In 1956, approximately 58 mil- 
lion acres were planted in the commer- 
cial corn areas as designated for 1957. 
This despite the continued reduction in 
acreage allotments, until the formula de- 
termination of 37.3 million acres was 
established for 1957. 

In most of our Michigan corn areas 
farmers do not produce for a cash corn 
market but for feeding purposes on their 
own or neighboring farms. It is ob- 
vious that they could not reduce their 
planting by 37 percent, as required in 
the allotment program, in order to par- 
ticipate in the soil-bank program. This 
means that, unless the program is 
changed, most of our corn farmers in 
commercial areas, will not participate 
in the soil-bank program and will not 
help to bring feed grain supplies in line 
with demand. Therefore, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for urgent action in or- 
der to give the majority of corn farmers 
an opportunity to participate in a rea- 
sonable program aimed at bringing our 
production in line with demand. Other- 
wise, they can certainly make more 
money growing corn for livestock. If a 
corn farmer with, say 58 acres of corn 
is required to cut to 37.3 acres and then 
for every acre he cuts bélow that figure 
get only an average of $43 per acre, 
there is not going to be much enthu- 
siasm for participation in the soil bank. 

Mr. Chairman, it is admitted that 
most of the acreage taken out of wheat 
and cotton has gone into feed grains and 
that feed grains planted on these di- 
verted acres have been substituted for 
corn. This, in turn, has resulted in a 
feed grain surplus appearing in the corn 
carryover which has caused the decline 
in corn acreage allotments. Acreage 
taken out of wheat and cotton has gone 
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largely into feed grain, 30 million acres, 
I understand, since 1953. 

Now this surplus feed grain, which has 

been estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at 800 million bushels, was 
grown on diverted acreage, most of which 
‘was taken out of wheat and cotton and 
for which producers of those commodi- 
ties have received price supports. ‘These 
Government supports have, in effect, 
subsidized the production of surplus feed 
grain which has resulted in surplus live- 
stock and a weakening of livestock prices. 
Therefore, farmers everywhere are pay- 
ing heavily for uneconomic price sup- 
ports which are causing shifts into live- 
stock production. 
_ Our corn farmers do not have a mini- 
mum national corn allotment or base 
such as the minimum for wheat and 
cotton. If the allotments for wheat 
and cotton were to be determined on the 
basis of what is needed to keep supplies 
in line with demand, as is done in the 
case of corn, the national cotton al- 
lotment would be 3.9 million acres in- 
stead of 17.6 million acres and the na- 
tional wheat allotment would be 12.4 
million acres instead of 55 million acres. 
Therefore the minimum acreage of 55 
million acres on wheat and 17.6 acres on 
cotton continues to give those crops a 
very strong advantage for participating 
in the soil bank even if corn is raised 
to a minimum of 51 million acres. Asa 
matter of fact, during the 1954-56 per- 
iod, corn received approximately $1 bil- 
lion in assistance, wheat over $2 billion 
and cotton more than $1.45 billion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the income of our 
farmers from livestock and poultry is 
much greater than it is from field crops. 
Since surplus feed—as contrasted with 
cheap feed—results in surplus livestock, 
we must recognize that shifting produc- 
tion from corn to other feed grains is not 
a solution. Most feed, including corn, is 
sold as beef, pork, milk, butter, eggs, 
poultry, or other meat products, rather 
than as cash grain. Therefore, it can be 
seen that keeping corn producers out of 
the soil bank through an unrealistic pro- 
gram will still further encourage the 
excess production of feed grains. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that H. R. 
3011 will be offered, when the bill is read, 
as a substitute for H. R. 4901. As Iam 
informed, H. R. 3011 provides for a 51- 
million-acre program for the crop years 
of 1957, 1958, and 1959. It offers sup- 
ports at 75 percent of parity provided 
that 15 percent of the national acreage is 
placed in the soil bank. 

I further understand that H. R. 4555 
may also be offered as a substitute for 
H. R. 4901. I am informed that H. R. 
4555, which has been endorsed by the 
American Farm Bureau, would offer the 
corn producers in 1957 his choice of a 
national acreage of 37.3 million acres and 
supports at $1.36 per bushel or 51 million 
acres and supports at $1.31 per bushel. 
In other words, the individual corn 
farmer would be given the same choice as 
che received in the referendum last De- 
cember. 

These problems are all complicated, 
Mr. Chairman, by the fact that the dead- 
line for corn producers to participate in 
the. soil bank is Friday, March 8. How- 
ever, I assume that, if new corn legisla- 
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tion is forthcoming, this deadline will be 
extended. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard either H. R. 
3011 or H. R. 4555 as preferable substi- 
tutes for H. R. 4901 and I will vote for 
either of them when they are so offered. 
I oppose the passage of H. R. 4901 be- 
cause I want the soil-bank program to 
succeed and not be cluttered up, so far as 
the corn program is concerned, with 
other feed grains and basic crops. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield such time as he may 


desire to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say from the very outset that as one 
representing a district in the heart of 
the commercial corn area, I have been 
besieged with correspondence and per- 
sonal calls from my farmer constituency 
inquiring as to what action they might 
expect the Congress to take in this emer- 
gency situation. 

I am very happy that we are finally 
coming to grips with the problem by way 
of legislative action. We are working 
against time, as our farmer friends will, 
within a few short weeks, be preparing 
the soil for planting, and they must 
know how to proceed. 

In one of my rural counties—Bureau— 
for example, only 40 farmers have signed 
up for the current program. Compare 
this figure, if you will, with better than 
500 signed up last year at this time. The 
reason for this, of course, is the fact 
that the corn referendum last Decem- 
ber went counter to their wishes. While 
failing to get the necessary two-thirds 
affirmative vote in the entire commer- 
cial corn area, the referendum passed in 
Illinois by a vote of 4 to 1. 

I feel the present program is inopera- 
tive because the national allotment of 
37.3 million acres for corn is so small 
that farmers will not abide by their in- 
dividual allotments. There will be little 
participation in the soil bank by corn 
growers, and this will, in effect, bring 
about an even more serious surplus prob- 
lem and depressed corn prices. 

A further depressing of prices in corn 
would, in a short time, effect the live- 
stock producers all over the country— 
and this is important. Sixty-nine to 
seventy percent of all the corn produced 
never gets into the commercial market, 
but is fed to livestock, and 55 percent of 
farm income is derived from livestock. 

So, while we are considering the im- 
mediate plight of the corngrower, there 
are some very real secondary effects that 
would reach out to plague the agricul- 
tural economy in all sections of the 
country. 

Now, as I understand the parliamen- 
tary situation, we have before us a bill 
proposed by the Democratic majority 
and, under the rule adopted, substitution 
of our Republican minority bill will be 
in order. I have given careful study to 
both proposals and shall support the 
substitute offered by the minority for 
the following reasons. 

The majority has proposed a program 
which, according to various estimates 
cited thus far in this debate, could cost 
the taxpayers upward of another one- 
half billion dollars in subsidies, and 
would not achieve the objectives of, first, 
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restoring stability of supplies and price, 
or, second, reduce production gluts of 
corn. 

I can see no reason for treating the 
other feed grains such as oats, barley, 
rye, grain sorghums, flaxseed and soy- 
beans on a par with corn as provided 
for in the majority bill. 

How can we, when the Soil Bank Act 
as passed by Congress made a clear dis- 
tinction between these feed grains and 
the six so-called basic crops? I get the 
impression that the sponsors of the ma- 
jority bill want to scuttle the soil bank 
program before we have given it a fair 
chance to work. 

We are supposed to be considering an 
emergency corn bill here today, but the 
majority bill looks more like a feed grain 
bill for the benefit of the South. 

I am compelled to oppose the major- 
ity bill and vote for the minority substi- 
tute which will restore the 51 million 
acres as the corn base acreage. The corn 
farmers in my district approved of this 
base acreage by a 4 to 1 vote in the De- 
cember referendum, and my vote for the 
substitute bill will carry out this man- 
date. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Minnesota [Mrs. Knutson]. 

EQUAL TREATMENT FOR FAMILY FARMER FEED 
GRAINS 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation we consider today is the most 
fair, the most important, and the most 
critical legislation. The average family 
farmer raises a good portion of the feed 
grains. These feed grains are used not 
only as a feed crop but also to a lesser 
degree aS a cash crop. AS a rule, we 
do not consider feed grains in their real- 
istic light. A small farmer revolves 
around the feed grain in his operation. 
Just this morning I received a letter 
from a constituent, Mr. Herman Hol- 
land, of Moorhead, Minn., regarding feed 
grains. He said, “This last week we 
received a letter from our ASC office in 
Moorhead, saying small grains, with the 
exception of corn, would not be placed 
under reseal. This is quite a blow to 
us farmers who borrowed money to buy 
these granaries with the promise they 
could be repaid by money received for 
storage. It might be the only way we 
will get enough money to pay for them. 
Furthermore, the Government has advo- 
cated buying these granaries so as to 
keep the surplus off the markets. The 
farmer who raised this grain should have 
the privilege of resealing his 1956 crop 
if he so desires. I am writing to some 
of our Representatives in Washington, 
hoping they can help us change this 
decision.” 

First, we have waited many years for 
an equitable program for feed grains. 
Previously, the principal support for 
basic operation has been leverage to pull 
up the prices on small-grain crops. This 
principle did operate and I know many 
farmers appreciate the effects of it, 
though in some cases there could be 
an oversupply of feed grains and so lower 
the price for a short time. The overall 
principle of the 90-percent supports was 
protection against disaster. When 
prices were fair, supports were not nec- 
essary. When prices fell to disaster level, 
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we had a minimum-wage protection 
clause so to speak. 

Whenever an allotment takes effect, 
there is a very strong tendency to shift 
the extra land into production of feed 
grains. The overproduction bulge merely 
shoots out in another direction. Actu- 
ally, it means a continuance of over- 
production of all farm commodities. 

Feed-grain assimilation into the soil 
bank will give family farmers some de- 
gree of insurance, much as the worker 
has insurance of his job or a business- 
man counts on the insurance of his trade. 
On the whole, the soil bank has not 
been effective for the average family 
farmer because he relies so heavily on 
feed grains in most cases. Generally 
speaking, his allotment of basic crops is 
but a small portion of his production 
outlook. 

Second, feed grains in the soil bank 
would have a tremendous effect on the 
surplus production of hogs, dairy prod- 
ucts and beef because of their key role. 
Not only are feed grains the pillar of 
the diversified farmer’s operational 
structure, but feed grains are also com- 
plementary to corn. It is corn’s “breath 
of life,” right arm, right bower, mainstay, 
and guardian. Actually, it is corn’s sal- 
vation. If an allotment is placed on 
corn, feed-grain production climbs. Like 
corn, feed grains are consumed pri- 
marily on the farm. Oats is a livestock 
grain. It can put feathers on chickens, 
energy in horses, milk through cows. 
Barley is a hog fattener. Soybeans give 
a glossy satin finish to hides. Even flax- 
seed meal is feed protein booster. It is 
self-evident to any farmer that corn can 
be replaced with feed grains. 

Corn production can be cut without 
affecting the continued high production 
of bacon, milk, or steaks. Feed grains 
under the soil bank would operate to re- 
lieve pressure on corn as well as the pres- 
sure on hogs, dairy, and beef prices. Of 
all crops, corn would benefit on the mar- 
ket by reason of feed grains being in the 
soil bank. 

As an illustration, one farmer said re- 

cently, “I told a Senator I believed our 
problems of surplus begin by controlling 
our feed supply. We then would not 
have a surplus of milk, hogs, beef, etc., 
and he agreed with me. I also added it 
would probably bring our livestock back 
to our farms instead of having so much 
of it in the East where they want cheap 
feed and we cannot compete with them 
as to volume. The farmers of the Mid- 
west would be in a position to make their 
own destiny rather than be forced to do 
things by their eastern competition.” 
_ A big point should also be made here. 
Up until this time, under the soil-bank 
program many poor production acres 
have been taken out of production and 
placed in the soil bank. As we take out 
more acres for feed grains, the accumu- 
lation in the soil bank will be from more 
highly productive acres and this will have 
a greater effect for overproduction con- 
trol. 

Third, the whole farm situation is in 
a crisis and now is the time to write a 
uniform and a fair program that will be a 
credit to Congress and a benefit to the 
people of the entire Nation. 
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The interests of our country demand 
an overall farm program. If any pro- 
gram pits one farm commodity against 
another, it is nothing but a device to 
“divide and conquer.” ‘The bill reported 
by our committee would allow corn farm- 
ers to replace 7,800,000 acres above their 
allotments into the soil bank. 

This was allowed last year. Why not 
now? The bill would allow the corn 
grower of last year to be eligible for soil 
bank payments by reducing his other 
feed grains and still remain eligible for 
price supports. Feed grains in the soil 
bank would not merely continue the cost 
of the corn program of the last election 
year—which, parenthetically, did noth- 
ing to diminish supply—but to continue 
in a more sensible way. There is no use 
forcing feed grains to so compete in a 
way that drives corn prices down. Even 
Marvin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, said: 

Corn farmers and livestock producers are 
carrying not only their own problems but 
in addition, problems shifted to them by pro- 
ducers of other crops. 


Turn this coin over, and I read: ‘“Feed- 
grain and livestock producers are carry- 
ing their own problems as well as the 
corn problem shifted onto them.” Cer- 
tainly, the past experience indicates that 
the supply and price situation of corn 
causes livestock producers to lose eco- 
nomically in periods of cheap feed but 
to prosper when feed grains are stable 
and fair in their relationship to other 
farm commodities. Feed grains have 
been cut from 90 percent of old parity to 
as low as 50 percent by the same stand- 
ard. It is highly questionable whether 
any farmer who sold oats really covered 
his expenses last year. I maintain that 
we should treat all crops alike. If corn 
gets priority and sympathy, so should 
potatoes or peanuts or pulpwood, honey, 
or any other family farm commodity. 

Unless the law is so changed, we face 
an even greater record-breaking produc- 
tion of corn and feed grain crops. This 
production year, 1957, will witness dis- 
aster market prices that can deteriorate 
our agricultural economy much more. 
We want a fair supply of food and fiber 
for expanding population of the years 
to come. We want no malnutrition. 
We want equity in farm prices to assure 
such supply. We want, more than any- 
thing, a balance of production that suits 
the commodity to its best environment 
instead of shifting it from one production 
area to another. 

When we deposit money in our indi- 
vidual banks, we like to put in $100 bills, 
but if we have a few cents in change, we 
can also deposit the pennies in the bank. 
If you call it a soil bank, let us make it 
a soil bank. Let us put our feed grain 
pennies as well as our basic grain cash 
crop dollars into the soil bank. Then 
we will reap the dividends of fair prices 
for dairy products, hogs, and beef prod- 
ucts. Our housewives and consumers 
will reap dividends from the stake we all 
have in future production of food at fair 
prices, instead of the prospect of food 
scarcity and high prices, and no divi- 
dends for anybody. 
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Let us sing the swan song of piecemeal 
legislation and give the comprehensive 
and equitable farm program new birth. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to associate myself 
with the position so eloquently expressed 
by the chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEy] and the vice chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully realize that 
Secretary Benson’s sliding scale farm 
policies have really resulted in putting 
commercial area corn producers in an 
impossible economic situation in 1957. 
Some of us as long ago as 1953 were pre- 
dicting what the Secretary’s maneuver- 
ing with the feed-grain program would 
do to you. 

You well remember that back in 1954, 
butter was Benson’s political target 
No. 1. And in that year he put into 
operation the economic and political 
timebombs which many of us predicted 
would make corn the political target 
No. 1 in just a few years. The economic 
reverberation of applying the sliding 
scale to feed grain, other than corn, has 
brought this problem on corn. It greatly 
injured the hog and cattle markets. 

With wheat acreage allotments cut, 
price supports reduced, both on wheat 
and the feed grains, the farmers in my 
State of Montana had no alternative 
other than to increase feed-grain acreage 
in a futile effort to halt the drastic drop 
in farm family income. The growers in 
my district turned to barley. Almost 
half of the national increase in barley 
acreage was in Montana. Our har- 
vested barley acreage increased from 
725,000 acres in 1945-54 acerage to 
1,354,000 acreage in 1955. To a very 
large extent the wheat growers in the 
almost one-crop area of the wheat tri- 
angle in eastern Montana, turned to 
barley to keep their income from being 
completely Bensonized out of existence. 

Now I do not want to deny corn pro-. 
ducers in the commercial area the in- 
come improvement and protection they 
deserve. But I want to see this done in 
a way that will not injure other feed 
grain producers, cattle raisers, and hog 
raisers. 

But this problem cannot be solved by 
legislation that deals with corn produced 
in the commercial corn-producing area 
alone. The solution, to be effective, 
must deal with all the feed grains, as 
does the bill recommended by our Agri- 
culture Committee. I hope the House 
will reject the partisan partial panaceas 
that may be proposed to us for political 
reasons. 

Barley, oats, grain sorghum, rye, 
soybean meal, and linseed meal compete 
with corn in all of its feed uses. A critter 
in the feedlot does not care if the feed in 
his trough is commercial or noncommer- 
cial, and he does not care a great deal 
whether it is barley or sorghum or corn. 
The barley producers in Montana are a 
part of the feed-grain-livestock econ- 
omy, as well as are the cash corn grow- 
ers of Illinois. As a matter of fact, I 
would expect that the corn producers of 
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Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and other com- 
mercial areas would feel they are being 
asked to assume an unfair burden if we 
ask them to take over the job of making 
by themselves all the downward adjust- 
ment of market supply now required to 
return the feed-grain-livestock economy 
to financial health and stop this head- 
long plunge to bankruptcy. 

Feed grain per animal unit is at an all- 
time high. Consumers are being sup- 
plied a modern high record of meat sup- 
ply per person. Experiment stations and 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture research shows that a 1-percent 
oversupply of feed means a 1.2 oversup- 
ply of meat, and 1 percent oversupply of 
meat means at least 2-percent drop in 
retail prices, and 4 or 5 percent drop in 
farm prices of hogs and cattle. 

Now, barley producers in Montana do 
not happily face the fact that their in- 
creased production of barley has con- 
tributed in some part to the oversupply 
of feed grains and livestock and the con- 
sequent drops in farm prices and income. 
However, under these Benson farm poli- 
cies they have had no other course unless 
they chose quick bankruptcy. They bad- 
ly want a program such as that proposed 
in the committee bill that will enable the 
wheat-barley growers to cooperate with 
their feed-grain producing neighbors to 
rescue the feed situation from the mess 
into which Benson’s policies have 
plunged it. 

Adoption of the commercial-corn-only 
substitute bill can only injure the income 
position of other farmers and will not 
in fact improve, more than very tem- 
porarily, the income of commercial corn 
producers. Its adoption would force 
wheat-barley producers to produce more 
barley; force cotton-wheat-sorghum 
producers to produce more sorghum, and 
similarly with other feed grain pro- 
ducers. This can only result in falling 
prices and income for corn producers 
outside the commercial, as well as for 
all other feed grain producers and for 
hog and cattle raisers. In the long run, 
it will destroy the economic position of 
commercial corn producers themselves. 

Montana farmers can participate co- 
operatively in the program that would 
be established by the committee bill. 
Many Montana wheat farmers have 
taken up to 40 percent cuts under wheat 
marketing quotas. We understand the 
need for that—we also understand the 
need for income. We would prefer that 
support levels be at a more nearly ade- 
quate level. The committee bill would 
provide us a gross income equivalent of 
about 85 to 90 percent of parity, through 
the proposed acreage reserve payments 
and the resulting effect of supply ad- 
justment in raising feed grain and live- 
stock incomes. 

The committee bill provides as much 
or more income improvement than the 
proposed substitutes do for commercial 
corn. But it does this in a way that will 
reduce Federal expenditure, help bring 
about needed adjustments in the live- 
stock feed grain economy, and put a 
large part of our field crop commodities 
on a fair and uniform basis in the farm 
program. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, how 
often have the Members of this House 
been called upon to consider the prob- 
lem of agriculture? It actually is not 
a problem but consists of many prob- 
lems. There are times when the Con- 
gress is called upon to consider legisla- 
tion that has an impact on every phase 
of agriculture; other times when it is 
called upon to consider legislation havy- 
ing to do with a single commodity or a 
geographical area of our country. 

The corn bill we are now considering 
is a commodity bill, yet insofar as a 
solitary commodity is concerned it prob- 
ably has more to do with every phase of 
agriculture than any other single com- 
modity. While corn is not listed as one 
of the big money crops in the statis- 
tician’s book it actually is the most val- 
uable of all raw food commodities pro- 
duced in the United States. Since about 
four-fifths or 80 percent of it, however, 
is marketed by way of livestock the sta- 
tistics, so far as corn sales are concerned, 
do not properly reflect its true value. 

Corn, which is grown today in many 
sections of the country, is a valuable 
crop in producing not only meat but 
other animal products, such as milk and 
eggs which form the backbone of the diet 
of our people. Livestock and livestock 
products account for nearly two-thirds 
of all farm income, another way of say- 
ing how important it is to agriculture 
as a whole. 

During all the years the Congress has 
been considering agricultural legislation, 
not until 1956 did corn as a commodity 
become a problem. It is interesting to 
note how this came about. From 1932 
to 1945 we had a pattern of gradually 
decreasing corn acreage. Total acres in 
the United States decreased from over 
a hundred million to approximately 
eighty million. Beginning in 1945, corn 
production leveled off and since then 
there has been little change in the 
acreage pattern. During the time when 
corn acreage was being decreased, hy- 
brid corn and better fertilizers were 
coming into the picture; they compen- 
sated for the decreased acreage. Today 
we find that annual production averages 
around three billion bushels. The fluc- 
tuation from year to year is principally 
due to weather. 

The next question is: If corn has not 
increased in production during the past 
10 years, why are we here today asking 
for legislation to sustain this commod- 
ity? The answer is that corn, as a 
livestock feed, has been augmented by 
the increased production of competitive 
grains, These grains—oats, barley, and 
grain sorghum—have been produced 
mostly in the area where acres have 
been diverted from wheat and cotton. 

There has been an unusual develop- 
ment with regard to grain sorghum. 
The plant breeders have developed a new 
variety extremely productive in yield and 
easy to harvest; it is likewise adapted to 
the semiarid sections of the West. 
When sufficient hybrid seed is produced 
to make it available to all, the production 
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of grain sorghum will become a very 
great factor. 

The increase during the last 3 years of 
production of these competing graims on 
diverted acres amounts to 25 percent of 
the total production of corn. Since corn 
production and livestock consumption 
had been in virtual balance through the 
years, it is not hard to understand how 
the 25-percent increase in production of 
these competing feed grains has thrown 
the natural balance out of kilter. This 
surplus has the potential power to drive 
livestock prices to bankrupt levels. In 
other words, unlimited production of 
grain means cheap grain even beyond 
the power of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to sustain. This in turn will 
bring about a substantial increase in 
livestock and livestock products, flood 
the market, and cause the producers of 
two-thirds of the farm income to suffer 
severe economic losses. 

We have before us here today two pro- 
posals to meet the situation. One is the 
Poage bill, H. R. 4940, and the other the 
Andresen bill, H. R. 3011. Both seek to 
deal with the situation and I want to 
briefly evaluate both bills to you now. 

As I have stated, the livestock indus- 
try is confronted already with depressed 
prices and we cannot sustain our live- 
stock industry and improve its status 
unless we can reduce the supply of grain. 
The Poage bill attempts not only to treat 
with corn but also with the supplemental 
grains. The argument that supporters 
of the Poage bill advance is that it will 
not only deal with the problem of corn 
surplus but will also deal with other 
grains that are actually creating the sur- 
plus. At first glance the Poage bill 
would seem to have a great deal to rec- 
ommend it. I do not believe, however, 
that it is the best answer to our problem. 

The soil bank was organized for one 
purpose: to reduce the acres of crops 
that are being produced in surplus and 
to act as a supplement to the price-sup- 
port program to sustain agriculture. 
There are two phases of the soil-bank 
program, each has its function. The 
acreage reserve is an emergency program 
presumed to last not more than 3 years, 
the conservation reserve is the long- 
range program. The purpose of the 
acreage reserve is to reduce the produc- 
tion of all basic commodities, and pro- 
vide for farmers to adjust their reduction 
without suffering great economic losses. 

You might say that the acreage reserve 
phase of the soil bank is a bridge de- 
signed to carry our producers of basic 
crops from the level of production in- 
curred by the war across the chasm of 
depression to a peacetime plateau. Now 
the peacetime plateau is actually the 
other phase of the soil bank—that is, 
the conservation reserve. The conserva- 
tion reserve is a long-range program 
which, it is hoped, will eventually take 
enough acres out of production so that 
we will not have to be harassed with the 
regulatory devices now being used for 
the basic commodities. The conserva- 
tion reserve is not designed to take good 
acres out of production. To the con- 
trary, it is hoped that it will take mar- 
ginal acres out of production—acres that 
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should never have been placed in pro- 
duction in the first place and retire 
them, if not permanently, at least until 
some other emergency justifies their 
reuse for crop production purposes. 

The Poage bill, while possibly offering 
some immediate relief, would have the 
ultimate effect of discouraging and per- 
haps even defeating the purposes of the 
conservation reserve, which as I said, is 
the long-range phase of the Soil Bank 
Act. It is for this reason then that I 
think the Poage bill is not the best: bill. 
There are many, of course, who are in- 
clined to look upon the soil bank as a 
program to distribute money to needy 
farmers. I do not think it should be so 
regarded. 

I would like to address myself to the 
question raised by a number of my col- 
leagues concerning the impact of the 
Andresen bill on the feed-deficit areas 
as well as the corn area itself. Those 
areas of our country where feed must be 
shipped in, are naturally interested in 
knowing whether the Andresen bill will 
affect their cost of feeding operations. 
I can say to you that the Andresen bill 
does not deal with any commodity except 
corn and it does not change the present 
law with regard to the price support 
features: Neither has it anything to do 
with the price support of supplemental 
grains. The Secretary now has and has 
had authority to fix these supports at 
variable levels. For this reason I think 
those who are representing areas. which 
buy feed grain can honestly say that they 
have not voted for a piece of legislation 
which will have the effect of increasing 
the price of grain in their area. 

Now, actually, what the Andresen bill 
does so far as the commercial grower is 
concerned is fix a minimum acreage limit 
for the commercial corn area for the 
next 3 years. It sets a realistic level for 
corn production comparable to what has 
been done for wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 
rice. For this reason it does not in any 
way give an unfair or unequal oppor- 
tunity to the corn grower. The commer- 
cial corn growers recognize the fact that 
while the problem they face is not of 
their making, they must nonetheless co- 
operate in its solution. I think most 
farmers in my area are willing to make 
any fair adjustment that is necessary to 
bring this about. They do not feel, how- 
ever, that they should be called upon to 
help pay the costs that would be incurred 
if the provisions of the Poage bill were 
` to become law. 

Another question has been raised by 
my colleagues which I think should be 
answered. It is the question of whether 
the commodities of wheat and cotton— 
the other two major basic commodities — 
are receiving equitable treatment by 
comparison with corn so far as soil bank 
appropriations are concerned. I can say 
to you that cotton which has an acreage 
about one-third of corn will receive ap- 
proximately the same amount of dollars 
from the soil bank as corn, and that 
wheat which has an acreage about the 
same:as corn has more dollars earmarked 
for it than does corn. There is no 
thought on the part of the corn growers 
to seek an unfair advantage, but they 
do feel that they are entitled to at least 
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equitable treatment. I want to repeat 
the statement that I made at the begin- 
ning of my discussion which is that 
whereas: during all the years the other 
commodities have had to come before 
the Congress for help or assistance, the 
corm grower has not been before the 
Congress with problems until the last 
2 years and only then because of factors 
beyond his control. 

Let me say in conclusion that I re- 
gret very much the fact that we must 
come to the floor of the House as a com- 
mittee on a divided basis. We need to 
have a common understanding and sym- 
pathy for the problems of one area as 
compared to another and I hope that we 
will not be forced to come to the floor 
of the House in the future on a divided 
basis. 

If the country is to sustain a continued 
prosperity we must have a prosperous 
agriculture. The problem with which 
we are dealing today bears upon an im- 
portant segment of our whole economy 
and certainly deserves the most serious 
and thoughtful consideration of every 
Member of the House. The American 
people are well fed. I hope every policy 
of cur committee and the Congress. will 
continue a program which will make cer- 
tain the American people are among the 
best fed in the world at a reasonable 
cost. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


1. Reduction of food and fiber production 
was necessary after the Korean war. 

2. Most severe reductions came in 1953-54 
in the export market for wheat and cotton. 

8. Thousands of acres thus idled were con- 
verted to producing supplemental grains 
such as oats, barley, and grain sorghum. 

4. This added production of feed grains 
upset. the historical balance which had pre- 
vailed in the Midwest between grain and 
livestock. 

5. While corn has not increased in total 
production, the corngrowers who market 
their grain via livestock have suffered severe 
reductions in livestock prices. 

6. Since the total income of all farmers 
is approximately 60 percent from livestock 
and since “cheap surplus grain means cheap 
livestock,” it follows that we cannot have a 
prosperous agriculture until this problem is 
solved. 

7. The soil bank was devised to take surplus 
acres out of production; the two divisions 
of the soil bank are acreage reserve and con- 
servation reserve. 

8. The acreage reserve is a short-range plan 
(3 years) and will reduce the surplus of 
wheat, cotton, and corn on an emergency 
basis. 

9. The conservation reserve is a long-range 
program (15 years) that will take poor acres 
out of production and keep them out, thereby 
making a good market for the good acres. 

10. A corn program of temporary acreage 
reduction is needed as a part of the acreage- 
reserve program to bolster grain prices and 
reduce supplies all over the Corn Belt until 
the poor acres can be brought into the con- 
servation. reserve. 

11. Even within the Corn Belt there are 
good, better, and best acres; it is not con- 
templated that the better or best acres will 


find it profitable to come into the acreage 


reserve. The goal is, however, to stabilize 
our livestock prices at a prosperous level by 
bringing grain supplies into balance with 
requirements. 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an analysis en- 
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titled “Highlights of Agricultural Situ- 


ation.” 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I’yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to correct the 
RECORD. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Simpson] said that he was called 
upon to vote on this measure before the 
bill had been printed and presented to 
the committee. The record shows that 
the bill, H. R. 4901, was introduced on 
February 18. It was considered by our 
committee and was ordered reported on 
the 19th and actually reported with 
amendments on February 21. So, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SIMPSON] 
is certainly in error. 

Some of the members. of our committee 
have complained, including the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Horven], that we 
had used dilatory tactics in handling the 
corn bill. The gentleman is in grave 
error. Actually our organization meet- 
ing was held on January 28, 1957. The 
new minority members of that committee 
were not even named, and we could not 
have an organization meeting until they 
had been named, so we held the meeting 
on January 28. Within 2 days after the 
organization meeting the Subcommittee 
on Corn, headed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], started hearings on 
corn legislation. Those hearings were 
full and complete and day after day the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] of- 
fered to meet in the afternoons and con- 
tinue the hearings at any time the mi- 
nority desired to meet. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to one other thing. Someone has com- 
plained that drought legislation had been 
given priority over this legislation. Ac- 
tually, the drought bills, 18 in number, 
were introduced on January 10, 6 days 
before the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] even intro- 
duced his bill. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] conducted the hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Drought Legislation 
even before we had an organization 
meeting, just as we had hearings on the 
soil-bank program before we had an or- 
ganization meeting. But certainly we 
could not officially report legislation until 
we had organized the committee. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to point out to the 
gentleman that I made no objection to 
holding committee hearings on drought- 
relief legislation or on the soil bank for 
the meeting beginning January 6, to 
which the gentleman referred. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, no; I am sure the 
gentleman did not object. ; 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. At 
that time we also talked about. treating 
corn as an emergency proposition. It 
was agreed to by Mr. PoacE and other 
members of the committee that it would 
be treated with after we got through 
with the drought bill. 
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Mr. COOLEY. The point that I am 
trying to make is this: The gentleman 
speaks of an emergency in the corn area. 
The emergency in the drought area was 
of such magnitude as to attract the 
attention of the President of the United 
States who dramatized the situation by 
flying into the area himself. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
agreed to that and we helped to put 
through the drought bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not saying that 
the gentleman from Minnesota com- 
plained that priority was given to the 
drought legislation, but some members 
of the minority in the debate here today 
have violently complained about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, the 
hour is late and we have had a rather 
exhaustive debate on this so-called corn 
legislation. But I do feel compelled to 
state my position on this important mat- 
ter and at the outset to emphasize a 
point that has been made several times 
today. That is the fact that this great 
Committee on Agriculture is divided and 
we are bringing before the Committee 
a bill that does not have the unanimous 
approval of our great committee. 

Both sides of the aisle, Mr. Chairman, 
realize, of course, that the farm prob- 
lem is here to stay and some Members 
who are not members of the Committee 
on Agriculture have expressed today 
some concern about the future direc- 
tion of the farm program. I can un- 
derstand their uncertainty and their 
confusion. But I know that they and 
all Members of Congress are determined 
to continue working on this farm pro- 
gram because it is of such great im- 
portance to our people. 

When Thomas Jefferson was President 
of the United States and when he enun- 
ciated his doctrine of agrarian owner- 
ship, a doctrine to which I subscribe, 
85 percent of all of our people lived 
on the farm. I believe as sincerely as 
I believe anything that unless we have 
independent farmers owning their farms, 
living on the soil, and making a living 
off the soil, this Republic as we know 
it cannot endure. I believe that ear- 
nestly, and I believe a great majority of 
you subscribe to that belief. 

I have been somewhat concerned to- 
day with the remarks that have been 
made about the tremendous cost of the 
farm program, and none of us denies 
that it does cost. However, I am sure 
all of us, as we consider the cost of the 
farm program, will keep in mind that 
when other segments of our Government 
are protected either by Government sub- 
sidy or by the privilege of organization 
the farmer just cannot be expected to go 
it alone. I cannot see in the foreseeable 
future, Mr. Chairman, how we can ever 
expect the farmer to go it alone. We 
must, with all of the earnestness we have, 
continue to work on these great pro- 
grams, and they are great programs, to 
improve them and make them fair to 
the farmer and, yes, to the consumer, 
because America will be great only as we 
all participate in progress. 

Certainly, as we consider the subsidy 
to the farmer, we consider also the $650 
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million deficit in the Post Office Depart. 
ment this year, and the accelerated de- 
peciation allowances we permit on busi- 
ness enterprises. Because of those in- 
centives we have hundreds of thousands 
of new jobs created. We consider the 
subsidies to the merchant marine. We 
consider our great reclamation and flood 
control projects. I submit that even 
though the farm program is costly it is 
not too costly when we consider the good 
that it does. 

I have often been intrigued with this 
thought, that if we did not have the 
surplus, how much more our farm 
products would cost the consumer. Ire- 
member several years ago, for example, 
when we had a coffee scarcity scare, and 
because we did not think we would have 
enough coffee from Brazil the price went 
up to such an extent that, I estimated, it 
cost the American consumer somewhere 
between two and three billion dollars 
more just because of that one coffee 
scarcity scare. 

These are facts that we all agree on, 
Mr. Chairman, but we do have a sharp 
division of opinion here, with my col- 
leagues on the Democratic side taking 
one position and my colleagues on the 
Republican side taking the other. We 
have erred in having this division. I 
recall the great chairman of our com- 
mittee, the Honorable HAROLD COOLEY, 
pleaded with us in committee to bring 
out a bill here on which we could all 
agree. 

I have heard this afternoon, and with 
a great deal of discouragement, one séc- 
tion of the country pitted against an- 
other. We weep crocodile tears because 
our commodity does not get as much as 
another man’s commodity. I tell you 
that is basically wrong. 

I want to get into this act. We have 
heard about emergency corn legislation. 
I mentioned in the committee that I 
think no crop deserves more emergency 
legislation than flue-cured tobacco. The 
flue-cured tobacco growers who produce 
varieties 139, 140, and Dixie Bright 244 
are being called on next year to accept 
a 50 percent price support. I think 
probably that was necessary because of 
these undesirable types of tobacco. That 
was no fault of the producers. They did 
not know they were going to be undesir- 
able. Yet they are faced with an emer- 
gency. 

A statement was made here on the 
floor that the flue-cured tobacco farmer 
is making $2,000 to $3,000 an acre for his 
tobacco. Icertainly wish that were true. 
The flue-cured tobacco farmers in my 
particular area of the country consider 
themselves fortunate if they get $1,000 
anacre. They have to accept these very 
drastic reductions in acreage allotments. 
If you told them they would not have 
to accept acreage allotments and they 
could plant all the tobacco they wanted 
to and get 86 percent of parity, they 
would be the happiest farmers in Amer- 
ica. My tobacco farmers are facing an 
emergency. But, Mr. Chairman, I will 
not dwell upon that any longer. I do 
think we must never give up this fight to 
give the farmer a fair share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. That is what we have 
been trying to do in all of these programs. 
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I hope as a result of this debate, that we 
do not forget that basic problem, that 
the American farmer today just does not 
get a fair share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. If we could grant him just 50 per- 
cent of the consumer’s dollar, his prob- 
lems would be pretty well solved. Now 
we are all agreed on that. 

Coming specifically to the present leg- 
islation, Mr. Chairman, my colleagues on 
the committee know that I am very mild 
in my utterances. I do not say much, 
but I do think the Democratic members 
of the Committee on Agriculture made 
every honorable effort possible in an hon- 
orable way to get good corn legislation. 
It seems as though one time the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] 
would lead us into this spirit of unanim- 
ity, but we never came to it. I cannot 
help but observe that it would seem to 
me that most of my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle took the attitude— 
the Andresen bill or nothing. Even if I 
believed in it 100 percent, if I had an 
ounce of red blood, which I believe I have, 
I believe I would resent that particular 
attitude. I may be wrong, but that is 
my feeling. 

Now, I want to say this. I believe the 
committee bill gives the corn farmers of 
America everything in the world they 
could reasonably expect to get. Let me 
repeat these things that the corn farmers 
will get if the committee bill is passed. 

First, the corn farmers want a larger 
allotment. This bill gives them an arbi- 
trary increase of approximately 6 million 
acres over the allotment of 37,300,000 
acres set for 1957 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I do not believe any other crop ever 
had such generous treatment in the allot- 
ment of acres. Iam willing for our corn 
producers to have that. 

Second, the corn farmers want to be 
able to place a substantial amount of 
acreage in the soil bank above the allot- 
ments, and this bill allows the corn farm- 
ers to place 7,800,000 acres above their 
allotment in the soit bank. 

The corn farmers want to be paid at 
corn prices whether they place corn or 
other feed grains in the soil bank; and 
this bill gives them that opportunity. In 
other words, if flue-cured tobacco farm- 
ers could get flue-cured tobacco prices 
for participating in the diverted acreage 
program, it would mean some $250 an 
acre for them for land put in the Acreage ` 
Reserve program of the Soil Bank, in- 
stead of somewhere between $10 and $40 
an acre. But, the corn producer is get- 
ting that advantage. The corn farmers 
are granted at least 75 percent of parity 
in this bill. The corn farmers are 
granted that corn remains a basic com- 
modity. And more than anything else, 
Mr. Chairman, the committee bill tries 
to do something about the surplus feed 
grain problem. Last year the corn grow- 
ers got $179 million out of the soil bank. 
It did not help with this idea of corn 
surpluses. We must think of some new 
idea, it seems to me, to work on the sur- 
plus problem, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 
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: Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
submit that the committee bill makes an 
earnest and honest attempt to do some- 
-thing about this surplus feed grain prob- 
lem. Ishare the apprehension of my col- 
leagues who have talked to us about the 
danger we face with low prices on our 
hogs and on our cattle, and unless we do 
‘something about this surplus feed grain 
production, I tell you we face that grave 
problem which will confront every sec- 
tion of this country. So I must conclude, 
after studying this measure in committee 
and hearing the arguments that have 
‘been propounded today, that the com- 
mittee bill is a good bill for the corn 
farmer. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that I shall take any more time even 
though my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poacre] was 
willing to grant me more time because 
I know there are others who want to 
speak. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
‘gentleman yield 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
‘yield to my colleague. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
is making one of the best speeches I have 

ever listened to, and I would be glad to 
hear him continue. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to tell my 
colleague how grateful I am for that, 
but I realize there are several Members 
who have not had a chance to speak so 
I will leave the floor and thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas very much for the 
courtesy. , 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank all of you 
people for remaining as you have. I 
suppose the reason you are remaining is 
to hear the next speaker. 

I am reminded of that story that has 
been told so many times about the cow- 
boy who went out with a load of hay and 
found one cow. “Should I unload the 
whole load here?” I have got quite a 
lot of corn to unload. I do not know 
whether I should do it this afternoon 
or not. 

I represent, I think, one of the better 
corn areas in the United States, and 
certainly one of the best livestock areas. 
So I am most concerned about this corn 
bill this afternoon. 

I want to give you the reason why I 
am opposed to the bill that has been 
presented by the committee. At the 
outset I think I should tell you some- 
thing about the value of corn and the 
reason I am so concerned about it. I 
do not know whether you people realize 
the value of corn to the economy of the 
United States of America or not, and 
-how great this economy is, and that the 
value of corn is equal to that of cotton, 
wheat, rice, and peanuts, and will take 
a $50 million bite out of tobacco. That 
is the value of corn and the reason for 
our discussion this afternoon is to pro- 
tect that very fine commodity. 

In order to effectively protect that 
corn, we must do something to bring 
supply of corn into balance with de- 
mand. If we cannot do that, corn is 
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the next year. If we do not get a corn 


-bill, I think possibly for the next year 


corn may be in pretty good shape, from 
the standpoint of income for the farmer, 
but in the long run, looking into that 
crystal ball, I think that in 1958 or 1959 
the end result would be cheap corn and 
cheap livestock, and that would be dis- 
astrous to the economy of our country. 

I want to explain why I am opposed 
to the legislation that is being presented 
this afternoon. The No. 1 cause is the 
cost. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] made one of the finest statements 
on the floor that has been made for a 
long time—that it.is our responsibility as 
Members of Congress to determine what 
the expenditures are going to be. It is 
up to those of us in agriculture to deter- 
mine what the expenditures will be in 
agriculture. I know not what the ex- 
penditures will be to include all of the 
commodities that have been asked for. 
There have been figures suggested all the 
way from $300 million to $500 million, 
and on up. It is the feeling of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that we will not 
get a reduction in production that is 
commensurate with the expenditure that 
we will be forced to make to satisfy the 
other basic commodities. 

They relate, “The cost is not very 
much, and you are giving it to the com- 
mercial corn area. Why not give it to 
the noncommercial corn area?” 

This is just another example of the 
camel getting its nose under the tent, 
and when we determine that the cost of 
this particular item is only going to be— 
to use the figures that have been pre- 
sented on the majority side—$300 mil- 
lion, that. is just a start. 

It is going to take a large number of 
people to implement this legislation. I 
know it is going to be argued that we 
already have people in the field to do 
this work. Let me give you some exam- 
ples of other legislation that we have 
passed here and the amount of money 
that you are spending for these other 
pieces of legislation that you thought 
were not going to cost any great amount. 

The brucellosis program—and I am 
sure each and every member of the com- 
mittee here will remember the brucellosis 
program—the eradication of brucellosis, 
and we were all for it, and we are still 
all for it, never thinking about the num- 
ber of people it was going to take to im- 
plement this particular legislation. But 
from 1952 to 1957 we have added in the 
Department of Agriculture for this par- 
ticular program alone 2,408 people. 

The watershed program, one of the 
finest we ever passed, and everybody is 
interested in water today and in the 
watershed program, but when it was in- 
stituted I am sure no one knew how much 
it was going to take to operate, but they 
added 1,589 employees from 1952 to and 
including 1957. 

The soil bank campaign that was insti- 
tuted last year, and this is just the thing 
I am talking about here this afternoon, 
what it will cost in terms of additional 
employees necessary to implement the 
program in additional employees plus 
soil bank payment. Just in the year 
from 1956 to 1957 we have put on 2,265 
additional people. 
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Price support activities increased from 


1952 to 1957 till we had to have 2,505 


additional people im the Department of 
Agriculture to handle that: program. 

We want to cut down expenses, but 
this is how they mount. 

Strengthened research program in 
crops, livestock, utilization, marketing, 
and forestry, there was an increase in 
employment to handle that program of 
2,106 people. 

For forest access roads and timber sales 
the increased personnel amounts to 
2,303—that is 1957 compared with 1952. 

The SCS technical assistance to ACP 
1,325 additional employees. 

For agricultural attachés and market 
development, 349. 

Disease and pest control, 344. 

All others amount to 1,064. 

The total number of additional em- 
ployees for these various services amount 
to 16,258 in the Department of Agri- 
We never thought when we 
passed the legislation of the number of 
people it would take to implement the 
particular legislation. 

So I speak in the interest of economy, 
and Iam sure that I have no monopoly in 
this instance, that each and every one of 
you on both sides of the aisle have 
gotten the same kind of letters I have 
been getting. I do not feel that we are 
going to get value received by passing 
this particular legislation that is being 
asked for in some parts of the country. 
Frankly, I cannot understand, it is be- 


‘yond me to understand why the people 


are asking for it. They take the posi- 
tion, as I see it, that it is some sort of a 
bonanza that the Government is hand- 
ing out to the people within the corn 
area, that it is a giveaway program of 
some kind. 

If you are sincere in the thing you are 


‘asking for, to take corn out of produc- 


tion in order to get the soil bank, I think 
that you have nothing whatsoever to 
gain. Why you keep asking for this 
particular program I do not know. In 
my particular country it is going to be 
necessary, and it was in 1956 when they 
thought. they were going to have a crop, 
to force people to take to the soil banks. 
There is no profit in the soil bank. So 
why all the furor this afternoon about 
wanting this particular program that is 
going to cost this great amount of money, 
whatever the amount is, and the number 
of employees it will take to operate it? 
I do not know what it will cost or how 
many people will be necessary to operate 
the program beyond the commercial 
corn area, but it is an amount we can 
Save and will hurt no farmers. 

A great deal has been said about the 
equity of these particular programs and 
what it has cost to operate them. There 
are not any very great reasons why I 
should give you these particular figures 
because it seems as though everybody 
has a set of figures to prove their point. 
It reminds me of a bachelor that used 
to live in our section of the country. He 
said there are three kinds of lies—ties, 
damn lies, and statistics. So you can 
prove anything you want with statistics. 

It has cost a tremendous amount of 
money to implement these particular 
programs, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
‘Chairman, it is going to cost a great 
deal to implement the corn program— 
‘$217 million in the commercial corn area. 
Corn is the only commodity that is not 
in any great distress. The reason for 
the emergency is if we do not do some- 
thing it will be in distress. We have 
about. 1,500 million bushels carryover in 
corn. Someone said that is only about 
a 3 or 4 months supply. That is true, 
but it is about twice the amount that we 
are able to sell in a year. In other 
words, what we sell in a year would only 
be about half the amount that we have 
on hand. So unless we were to have a 
total crop failure we have much more 
corn than we have any need for. 

Mr. Chairman, I need not state here 
this afternoon how we arrive at our 
‘allotments. I have been asked that 
question a number of times. In this 
particular area corn is not the favored 
commodity. If we have 15 percent of 
the domestic consumption plus sales of 
our foreign trade on hand. The acreage 
is set at what we will need plus our 
carryover for the next year. For corn, 
we have an allotment of 15 percent be- 
fore any acreage allotment is necessary. 
Cotton is 30 percent. In this particular 
area. cotton is the favored crop. In the 
case of wheat it is 20 percent. In the 
case of cotton, too, they get 12 million 
bales of cotton as a carryover. Wheat 
has 950 million bushels. But those are 
figures that are not too important, ex- 
cept to show that corn is not the com- 
modity that is getting to the favored 
position in connection with this particu- 
lar legislation. d 

I am most anxious to get legislation 
before us that will be passed. Some- 
thing has been said about whether or 
not the President would veto this par- 
ticular bill. He vetoed one last year, but 
I do not know that that can be used as a 
criterion for what will happen in con- 
nection with this particular legislation. 
We can pass this particular legislation 
which will be introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN] get it on the road, then come 
back and take another look. My good 
friend the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
_MATTHEWs] said his particular commodi- 
ty, flue-cured tobacco, is in trouble. If it 
is in trouble, let us sit down and take a 
look at it, but when we do take a look at 
it I want the people in the tobacco area 
to tell us people in the corn area what 
they want and what should be done. I 
sort of resent very much people in other 
areas telling people in the corn area 
what kind of corn program we need. It 
reminds me of a farm surrounding a 
particular locality and a man who raises 
a little garden in town going out and 
telling these people in the farming area 
the kind of a farming job that they 
should do. Now, that is about the posi- 
tion we are in. We think we people in 
the Corn Belt know the corn situation, 
and we rather resent the idea of some 
other section of the country coming to 
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us to tell us what: kind of a corn program 
we should have. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I just want 
to inquire of the gentleman if he intends 
to offer his bill which we have talked 
about and which has been discussed and 
which at least one farm organization has 
indicated they will support. Will your 
bill be offered tomorrow as a substitute 
or as an amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I am 
supporting the Andresen bill at this par- 
ticular time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other 
words, are we to understand, then, that 
you are not going to offer your bill and 
your support is going to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN]? I am trying to get the thing 
straight so that I know where we are. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Until 
such time as we know what the outcome 
of Mr. ANDRESEN’S bill is. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other 
words, if the Andresen bill would be car- 
ried, you would not offer it, but if it is de- 
feated, you will offer it? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. That is 
right. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
want to know. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have keen listening all afternoon to the 
debate on the corn bills proposed by the 
gentleman from North Carolina and the 
gentleman from Minnesota, and I want 
to say that the arguments on both sides 
have been a worthwhile educational ex- 
perience for me as a new Member of the 
House. I never expect to hear more ar- 
ticulate statements on farm legislation 


That is all I 


‘than we heard this afternoon from the 


chairman and the vice chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I have lis- 
tened with equal interest to the remarks 
of the minority members, ani I would 
like to comment here very briefly on one 
or two of those remarks from the minor- 
ity side. 

The gentleman from Indiana has 
strongly implied in his statement that 
the committee corn bill is a southern bill 
and would not be favorably received by 
Midwest commercial corn farmers. Now, 
speaking as a Representative from a dis- 
trict largely embraced by the Midwest 
commercial corn area, I want to go on 
record in support of the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
the Cooley bill. I am sure that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana can verify that 
commercial corn is an important part 
of the South Dakota economy, because 
he was out there in the cornfields of 
South Dakota last fall hunting pheasants 
and South Dakota Democrats. 

I have noted also that the gentleman 
from Colorado has charged that my State 
and two others defeated the Benson corn 
referendum proposal because, in his 
words, a major farm organization “raised 
hell’ in that part of the country. 
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I want to say to- the gentleman from 
Colorado that there is-some truth in 
what he says. We South Dakotans still 
remember the words of Mary Lease, the 
Populist orator of the 1890’s, who told 
our farmers when they were neglected 
by the powers that. be, that they should 
“raise less corn and more hell.” 

I am not opposing the Andresen bill 
purely because of this hell-raising fea- 
ture of the South Dakota. heritage. I 
have great respect for the agricultural 
knowledge of my neighboring colleague, 
the gentleman - from Minnesota [Mr. 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]. But the entire 
argument against the Cooley bill, which 
called into play the so-called Andresen 
bill, seems to me to rest on the assump- 
tion that. the administration would not 
react favorably to the proposed commit- 
tee legislation. 

Is it not true, however, that adminis- 
tration farm spokesmen have themselves 
stated that our basic problem in adjust- 
ing corn production stems from our 
failure in the past to adjust properly 
corn and other feed-grain production 
outside the commercial corn area? 

Why then does the gentleman from 
Minnesota assume that a bill which seeks 
to bring the overall production of corn 
and related feed grains under control 
would be vetoed by the President? 

I recognize that the gentlemen on the 
minority side who have spoken today are 
more experienced in the ways of this 
body than I am, but even before our be- 
loved Speaker took the floor a few min- 
utes ago, I was disturbed by the impli- 
cations of the minority spokesmen that 
we ought to evaluate this legislation not 
on the basis of its merits but on guess- 
work as to what the President might or 
might not do with such legislation. In 
view of the remarks relative to the ad- 
ministration’s attitude on agricultural 
issues, I would like to raise a final ques- 
tion. For the past 4 years the adminis- 
tration spokesmen, including the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
have been deploring what they describe 
as a “burdensome” or “mountainous” 
farm surplus. I am wondering if any 
gentlemen speaking in explanation of the 
administration’s attitude can tell me 
what. constitutes a national surplus of 
corn and other farm commodities. When 
does a necessary national food reserve 
reach the point when it becomes what 
the Secretary of Agriculture has de- 
scribed as a burdensome surplus? 

The financial report of the United 
States Commodity Credit Corporation of 
December 31, 1956, shows that we now 


have acorn supply that will last 4 months 


and 21 days based on our present rate of 
consumption. The same report shows 
that we have only a 16-day supply of oats 
and an 8-day supply of rye. 

Do these reserves of food constitute a 
menace to the American economy and to 
the American taxpayer? Or are they 
vitally needed national defense assets? 

I can find nowhere in the official pro- 
nouncements of the Department of Agri- 
culture or of any other Government 
agency, a scientific statement of what 
constitutes the minimum and maximum 
quantities of basic food consistent with 
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our national security needs. If it is im- 
perative that we stockpile supplies of 
metals, chemicals, and other war mate- 
riel, is it not equally imperative that we 
arrive at some concept of a minimum 
food reserve? 

Can we talk seriously about a burden- 
some farm surplus with a disastrous 
drought spreading from Texas to South 
Dakota? 

Should we utilize our finest energies 
worrying about food surpluses when 
careful studies have demonstrated that 
if every American family were consuming 
as much food as families living on an 
income of over $2,000 per year, we would 
have to increase farm production to meet 
the demand? 

Can we, indeed, talk in good conscience 
about “mountainous surpluses” when we 
view a world in which 2 out of every 3 
persons are suffering from hunger? 

Mr. Chairman, how can we solve the 
difficult and complex problems that make 
for war or peace, when we regard food 
reserves as a liability in a world where 
most of the inhabitants want nothing so 
much as a little more nourishment? We 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the Soviet Union to determine 
whether the forces of freedom can with- 
stand the challenge of communism. Is 
there any gentleman who thinks that 
the Soviet Union would regard a national 
food surplus as a handicap in the battle 
for the uncommitted peoples of the 
globe? 

I think the time is long overdue for our 
national leadership to arrive at a defini- 
tion of the Nation’s necessary food re- 
serve. It is equally urgent that we cease 
wringing our hands over the farm sur- 
plus and accelerate the use of food as an 
instrument for peace in a hungry world. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, the im- 
portance of the decision which the House 
of Representatives makes today on a new 
corn program cannot be overemphasized. 
We are today fixing the direction in 
which we believe our national farm pol- 
icy should move. We must decide 
whether we will move in the direction of 
more Federal control or less Federal con- 
trol. We can choose an extremely ex- 
pensive program which will double the 
acreage which can be brought under 
Federal supervision and control, and 
which will do little to solve the problem; 
or we can adopt a program which at 
modest expense brings no new crops un- 
der Federal regulation and which will be 
a step toward the solution of our farm 
problem. 

The talk which I am giving will be bro- 
ken down as follows: First, urgency of 
passing a corn bill; second, the program 
we pass must be sound and economical; 
third, H. R. 4901 is unsound, expensive, 
and cannot be justified to the voters who 
sent us to Congress; fourth, H. R. 4901 
would bring us closer to a regimented ag- 
riculture, anathema to those of us, in- 
aaa the vast majority, who love free- 

om. 
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URGENCY OF PASSING A CORN BILL 


Many of us, and I am an example, do 
not represent any significant number of 
corn producers, yet we have the respon- 
sibility to consider the needs of the en- 
tire Nation. The corn farmers need our 
help. If they do not have a program, 
they will be selling corn at rock-bottom 
prices this summer, and they will be in 
an unfortunate condition. 

Not only is the passage of a corn pro- 
gram vital for the corn farmers, which 
only a small portion of Congressmen 
represent, but it is also vital for the 
maintenance of a healthy livestock and 
poultry industry which a sizable num- 
ber of Congressmen represent. 

For example, in 1955 the sale of live- 
stock and livestock products amounted 
to 54.1 percent of total cash receipts 
from farm products. You can add up 
the value of the six crops designated as 
basics and their total is well below the 
total cash receipts from livestock and 
livestock products. In no State in 1955 
did livestock represent less than 23.8 per- 
cent of total farm produce. In my own 
State of Utah, livestock represented 74.4 
percent of cash receipts. To mention a 
few other States from various regions, 
New Hampshire had 82.9 percent, West 
Virginia had 78.3 percent, and Oklahoma 
had 61 percent. 

Our livestock areas have a vital inter- 
est in the corn and feed problem. The 
great surpluses of feed that have been 
built up are resulting in the production 
of increasing quantities of livestock to 
such an extent that market prices have 
been seriously weakened. 

A comparison of the situation in 1951 
and 1957 with respect to increased feed 
supplies, and the increased production 
and declining prices of meat reveals 
what is happening to the livestock in- 
dustry. 

The feed grain supply has increased 
from 4.733 billion bushels in 1951 to 
5.717 billion bushels in 1956, the high- 
est ever. It also represents a significant 
increase in the supply of feed grain per 
animal. There has been a correspond- 
ing increase in the production of cattle, 
calves, and pork. Excluding lard, pro- 
duction of these meats has gone from 
2143 billion pounds in 1951 to 27% bil- 
lion pounds in 1956. At the same time 
the prices of beef cattle received by 
farmers have steadily declined from 
$28.70 per hundredweight in 1951 to $15. 
in 1956. The prices of hogs have gone 
down, then up, then back down, from 
$20 in 1951, to $17.80 in 1952, up to 
$21.60 in 1954, and back down to $14.40 
in 1956. 

In addition, the supply of oilcake and 
meal and byproduct feeds is the highest 
in history—approximately 16 million 
tons, and the supply of hay is near a 
record. Also, the carryover in wheat, 
not counting last year’s production, is 
over a billion bushels. 

Clearly, then our feed suply is ex- 
cessive. Reasonable efforts to induce 
corn farmers to cut the supply of feed 
grain should not be viewed as special 
treatment of the corn farmers, since 
most farmers, poultry producers and 
stockmen are adversely affected by such 
an oversupply. 
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THE PROPOSED CORN PROGRAM MUST MEET THE 
TEST OF ECONOMY AND SOUNDNESS 

Simply because we have a heavy sur- 
plus of feed does not mean we will be 
justified before our constituents in pass- 
ing a heavy spending program, espe- 
cially if such a program will not signifi- 
cantly reduce the surplus. 

The 85th Congress is considering leg- 
islation in the face of what is likely the 
most antagonistic public opinion toward 
heavy spending in recent decades. Just 
think back for a moment over the ex- 
traordinarily heavy mail you have been 
receiving the last 2 months from people 
who were not asking for Federal favors 
or handouts for themselves, but who 
were willing to take the time to let you 
know they wanted you to cut the budget. 

At this point I believe a degree of 
credit should be given the Eisenhower 
administration for its insistence upon a 
balanced budget during good times. 
Congress has gone along with this prop- 
osition and as a result our public is more 
aware than at any time in this genera- 
tion that Federal programs must be paid 
for by taxes, and the way to lower taxes 
is to lower expenditures. Whereas con- 
stituents have always been asking for 
tax cuts, more than ever they are now 
asking for budget cuts, which demon- 
strates maturity and responsibility. 

In the face of the newly reborn alert 
scrutiny of and opposition to spending 
programs, I believe that those who pro- 
pose highly expensive, unwise, and un- 
sound farm measures at this point are 
putting in jeopardy all farm programs by 
a possible rebellion of the irate citizenry 
of the nonfarm. areas. 

As an example of the opposition which 
may be stirred if we continue to add to 
spending programs for the farm prob- 
lem which do not solve the problem, I 
would suggest that any Congressman 
here try the following experiment: Tell 
10 people that in fiscal 1956 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget was $5,177,- 
000,000, and yet the total realized net 
farm income was only $11,836,000,000. 
Ask your listeners if they approve the 
fact that Congress is giving the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the tax receipts 
about 44 percent of all of the net income 
in agriculture. Ask them if they believe 
we should further expand spending pro- 
grams in agriculture which are hard to 
justify in terms of solving the farm prob- 
lem. When you hear their answers, you 
will think twice before voting for H. R. 
4901. 

H. R. 4901 IS A GREAT EXPENDITURE OF TAX 
FUNDS WHICH WILL BRING LITTLE RETURN 
If Congress passes the Andresen bill, 

H. R. 3011, as amended, it will add noth- 

ing to the Department of Agriculture 

budget which has been presented to Con- 
gress. Included within the budget is 
$217 million which will be used for the 
soil bank for corn if we pass the Andre- 
sen bill. Let me at this point remind 
you that the proposed budget for the De- 

partment of Agriculture for fiscal 1958 

is already $5,330,000,000, which is $178 

million more than the 1957 budget. 

However, if H. R. 4901 passes, it will 
involve an additional budget expenditure 
which could reach a maximum of $996 
million, and increase the United States 
Department of Agriculture budget to 


1957 


$6,123,000,000, or an amount consider- 
ably more than 50 percent of all pre- 
dicted 1957 farm income of $12,400,- 
000,000. 

Surely there are far better ways to 
help the farmer than by such extrava- 
gant, semisocialistic, and ineffectual pro- 
posals. If the farm program is to be- 
come a relief program, why do we not 
face up to it and give relief directly to 
the farmer—which most of them do. not 
want—and not dissipate so much of it in 
costly overhead? 

The committee report on the bill esti- 
mates the additional cost at $126 mil- 
lion for section 2 and $125 million under 
section 3, for a total of $251 million. 
COMMITTEE MAJORITY REPORT Cost ESTIMATE 

oN H. R. 4901 


Corn base (acres).----------- 43, 200, 000 
Eligible for acreage reserve (18 

percent) (acres) -=-= 7, T76, 000 
Majority estimate on number 

of acres placed in acreage re- 

serve. (acres). aLi 5, 590, 000 
Rate of payment (per acre) __- $42. 66 


Cost; estimatie. 2 
Feed grain acres eligible for 
acreage reserve up to 18 per- 
cent of allotments other 
than. corn. (acres) ~~ 
Estimated percentage which 
have been planted to feed 
grains any of the past 3 years 
(75 percent) (acres) ....__ 
Estimate on farmers who will 
participate (60 percent) 
Gmeresh oS ee 
Estimated payment per acre___ 
Estimated. cost..---.-._---_- 
Feed grain acres where basics 
not produced eligible at $15 
an acre of cut below highest 
of past 3 years... £2u__=. 


$238, 000, 000 


13, 700, 000 


10, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 
$17. 50 
$105, 000, 000 


$250, 000, 000 


Estimated participation and 
cost, (50) percent),-.-..___.=_ 
Aggregate estimate__..__.______ 


$125, 000, 000 
$468, 000, 000 


Let us consider the major fallacies in 
the report of the committee majority. 

First. The report assumes that corn 
farmers will not wish to make reductions 
under the regular acreage reserve pro- 
gram for which $217 million is already 
planned in the soil bank, as well as the 
acreage reductions available under 
H. R. 4901. This assumption cannot be 
made. Farmers may well wish to take 
advantage of both programs. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials report that 
considerable acreage has been signed up 
for corn in the soil bank, even with the 
current allotment which is extremely 
small, 37,300,000 acres. More than 3 
million acres of corn land have already 
been offered for the regular acreage re- 
serve program. Therefore, the $217 mil- 
lion for corn in the acreage reserve must 
be considered as additional to the costs 
of this program we are considering. 

Second. The committee report esti- 
mates that only 6 million of the 13,700,- 
000 feed grain acres which is supposed 
to comprise «n amount 18 percent of the 
allotments other than corn will go into 
-the acreage reserve. program. Depart- 
-ment of Agriculture officials believe that 
a maximum of 14 million acres will be 
put into the acreage reserve. They point 
out. first that the bill is very liberal in 
allowing the farmer to regard as his 
feed grain base the highest number of 
acres of feed grain he has planted dur- 
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These appear to me to be based upon un- 
realistically low estimates of participa- 
tion. While no one is able to predict 
the amount of participation, it is highly 
important that we do not seriously un- 
derestimate participation, and that we be 
aware to what extent the program might 
go. Officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture with whom I 
have spoken give us a vastly different 
picture than the majority report of the 
committee. 

Let us compare in the form of a chart 
the estimated expenses in the majority 
report with the maximum conservatively 
estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ESTIMATE MAxI= 
MUM CosT or H. R. 4901 


Corn. base (acres),-.--.---._-- 43, 200, 000 
Eligible for acreage reserve (18 

percent) (acres) -.-...-.._. 7, 776, 000 
Rate of payment (per acre) __- $42. 66 


Cost: estimate 2-2 ...-_-_=.- 
Feed grain acres eligible for 
acreage reserve up: to 18 per- 
cent of allotments other 
than corn (acres),.--.-..- 


$332, 000, 000 


14, 000, 000 


Estimated payment per acre__ 
Maximum. .cost2- 25g ss 
Feed grain acres where basics 
not produced eligible at $15 
an acre of cut below highest 
of past 3 years. Maximum 
allowed fm Bills ce 
Maximum: cost_.............. 


$26. 00 
$364, 000, 000 


$300, 000, 000 
$300, 000, 000 


Aggregate maximum__________ $996, 000, 000 


ing any of the past 3 years and that 90 
to 95 percent of farms with allotments 
have grown feed grains in at least 
1 of the last 3 years. In addition, 
there can be expected an inflation in the 
feed grain base of 30 to 40 percent. For 
example, when the cotton program was 
first initiated, there was an inflation of 
more than 40 percent listed by farmers 
over the actual cotton acreage which had 
been produced. We must bear in mind 
that there are no figures at present in 


‘county or State offices against which to 


check farmers’ estimates as to how much 
feed grains they have produced. When 
you add the rush with which this pro- 
gram would now have to be initiated, it 
adds further to the ease of exaggerating 
past production figures for feed grains 
by the farmers. Considering these facts, 
there would undoubtedly be a heavy 
sign-up for this portion of the acreage 
reserve. Many of the acres submitted 
would be “phantom” acres which were 
never used for feed grains. 

Third. The estimated payment per 
acre for this portion—section 2 on 
chart—of the program is estimated at 
$17.50 by the majority report. The fig- 
ure is very low. H.R. 4901 provides-for 
payment on these acres at whichever is 
higher of the following three figures: 
First, a minimum of $10 per acre; sec- 
ond, the rate per bushel of corn placed 
in the acreage reserve multiplied by the 
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normal yield per acre of corn in the 
county; third, 60 percent of the support 
price of the normal yield of the feed 
grain diverted from production in the 
county where the farm is located. The 
present rate for corn placed into the 
acreage reserve in the commercial. corn 
area is 90 cents per bushel. The normal 
yield per acre throughout the noncom- 
mercial corn area is 27.3 bushels per 
acre. This would make the average for 
factor No. 2—above—$24.57. There 
would be many instances, however, 
where factor No. 2 would not be the 
highest factor. Therefore, the average 
payment per acre would well exceed 
$24.57. <A figure of $26 per acre appears 
conservative in this regard. 

Fourth. The majority report estimates 
only about half participation in the pro- 
gram. of section 3 of H. R. 4901—section 
3 of the chart. This is the portion 
wherein farmers will be paid at $15 per 
acre for feed-grain land put into the 
acreage reserve, below 85 percent of their 
feed-grain base. When you again keep 
in mind that this base is inflated, you 
will probably have heavy participation 
in the program. It is probable under 
the circumstances. that this feature of 
the program would be oversubscribed.. 

So an expenditure figure close to the 
maximum which is. conservatively esti- 
mated at $996 million might well be ex- 
pected from this program. 

Yet because of the “phantom” acres 
involved, and the fact. that the poorest 
land would be put into the acreage re- 
serve, acreage reduction of feed grains 
would likely be trifling. It is doubted 
that more than 150 million bushels of 
feed grain would actually be reduced by 
the majority program, in spite of a heavy 
sign-up. 

Congress should not lose sight of the 
fact that there may be other programs 
which will bring an infinitely higher re- 
turn per dollar of expenditure in solving 
the farm problem of bringing supply into 
line with demand. For example, this 
month we are expecting a report from 
the President’s Bipartisan Commission 
for the Increased Industrial Use of Farm 
Products. Our Research and Extension 
Subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive ABERNETHY, has been in close touch 
with these men. They are coming to 
the conclusion that expenditures for 
utilization research and promotion of 
new uses. of farm products could in many 
instances prove extremely rewarding. 

This type of program would be a con- 
crete step toward bringing supply in line 
with demand, which is the root of the 
problem that we should be attacking, 
rather than proposing programs which 
pour out money without really signifi- 
cantly reducing production or finding 
new uses for that production. 

H. R. 4901 COULD DOUBLE THE ACREAGE UNDER 
FEDERAL CONTROLS 

The estimated. amount of land in the 
feed-grain cultivation as defined in H. R. 
4901 is approximately 115 million acres, 
which would all become eligible for pay- 
ments. The 1957 allotments for our 6 
so-called basie crops is only approxi- 
mately 119 million acres. If we establish 
base acreages for all this land and make 
it eligible for the acreage reserve part of 
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the soil bank, it can be the first step to- 
ward compulsory controls—a regimented 
agriculture. I believe America wants the 
opposite—a greater freeing of agri- 
culture. 

Not only must we avoid this regimen- 
tation for the freedom of our farmers but 
also for reasons of cost. 

Think of the immensity of the task of 
establishing base acreages for up to 115 
million acres, and then checking per- 
formance for such an area. The person- 
nel officers of the Department of Agri- 
culture estimate that H. R. 4901 would 
require an annual addition of about 9,122 
man-years at a cost of $35,500,000. In 
other words, a significant share of the 
cost of H. R. 4901 would be administra- 
tive seepage, and would never reach the 
farmer. 

The programs which Congress has 
been giving the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been requiring a continued ex- 
pansion of employees. As of January 31, 
1955, the Department had 70,803. The 
figure for personnel in 1956 was 177,520, 
and in 1957 was 81,747. This means the 
Department of Agriculture in just 2 years 
has in the pursuit of the will of Congress 
expanded its personnel almost 11,000. 

In summary, H. R. 4901 will do little to 
reduce production. It is too complex to 
be put into rapid operation, and a pro- 
gram is needed immediately by our farm- 
ers. It will be so costly that it could 
cause a public reaction which would 
threaten to break down the entire farm 
program. It is inefficient, eating up 
much of its cost in overhead, and would 
build up an army of agricultural super- 
visors and inspectors. I implore every 
Congressman who would like to live at 
ease with his conscience and his constit- 
uents to vote against H. R. 4901 and re- 
place it with H. R. 3011, as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the minimum na- 
tional acreage allotment for corn for 1957 
shall be not less than 43,200,000 acres. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN: Strike out everything after the 
enacting clause and insert the following lan- 
guage: 

“That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the acreage allotment for corn for 
each of the calendar years 1957, 1958, and 
1959 shall not be less than 51 million acres. 

“Sec. 2. Section 106 of the Soil Bank Act 
is amended by adding a new subsection at 
the end thereof as follows: ‘(c) For the pur- 
pose of price support in the commercial corn- 
producing area for any crop of corn for which 
an acreage reserve program is in effect, a 
“cooperator” shall be a producer who (1) 
devotes an acreage of cropland (tilled in 
normal rotation), at the option of the pro- 
ducer, to either the acreage reserve program 
for corn or the conservation reserve program, 
equal to 15 percent of such producer’s farm 
allotment for corn, and (2) does not exceed 
the farm acreage allotment for corn.’ ” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4901) to establish a 
minimum acreage allotment for corn, to 
provide acreage reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN FINANCIAL AGREE- 
MENT OF 1945—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 111) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I send you herewith an amendment to 
the Anglo-American financial agreement 
of 1945 signed for the United States by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and for 
the United Kingdom by the British 
Ambassador. Your approval is recom- 
mended and requested. 

Under the terms of the 1945 agree- 
ment, the United Kingdom is entitled to 
waiver, that is, cancellation, of interest 
payments under certain rather elabo- 
rately. defined conditions. Over the 
years, and with changing circumstances, 
it has become practically impossible to 
apply this important feature of the 
agreement. 

This last December, the British 
claimed a waiver of the interest for 1956 
and set the sum involved aside pending 
consultation. Up to that time, they had 
made in full every payment of principal 
and interest called for by the agreement. 

The amendment gives the United 
Kingdom a right to postpone not more 
than seven annual installments of prin- 
cipal and interest when it finds such ac- 
tion necessary inview of present and pro- 
spective conditions of international ex- 
change and the level of the United King- 
dom’s gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves. In addition, the 1956 installment 
of interest would be postponed. In ex- 
change for this, the United Kingdom 
foregoes any right to claim a waiver or 
cancellation of interest payments and 
agrees to pay interest annually on the 
full amount of all postponed install- 
ments. 

The amendment to the agreement is 
a commonsense solution which attempts 
to carry out the spirit of the agreement 
in a way that is practical and fair to 
both parties. 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation approving the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in signing the 
amendatory agreement on behalf of the 
United States. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 6, 1957. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the 1957 Economic Report of the 
President to the Congress devotes con- 
siderable attention to the present day 
problems of small business in our econ- 
omy. It calls attention to the studies 
which have been conducted and are still 
being conducted by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business. It recom- 
mends to the Congress many of the pro- 
posals emanating from the Cabinet Com- 
mittee which were intended to assist 
small business in solving or lessening its 
problems. 

I think it is important to stress cer- 
tain facts which underlie the difficulties 
of small business so that in understand- 
ing the problem we will not fall into the 
error of hurting small business when we 
think we are helping it. 

It should be axiomatic that small- and 
medium-size business has greater diffi- 
culty than its larger competitors in deal- 
ing with Government—or in coping with 
it—in any of its aspects. Small busi- 
nesses do not have the lawyers, account- 
ants, engineers, and other specialists so 
necessary for example, in coping with 
Federal governmental regulations. The 
really small businesses, do not even have 
the cash to come to Washington, D. C., 
to explain their problems or to create 
understanding of the manner in which 
Government actions are shaping and 
limiting their growth and function. 

An examination of many of the prob- 
lems of small- and medium-size business 
reveals that it is Federal Government 
action which has created them. These 
firms need less Federal action and 
greater Government awareness of the 
impact of these actions on this segment 
of business which is the lifeblood of our 
free enterprise system. 

To be very specific, small business 
would be helped a great deal in meeting 
its need for working capital to have the 
Federal Government ease its tax burden. 

The benefits of lessening the tax bur- 
den—tackling this prime problem di- 
rectly—would far outweigh the effect of 
making more money available for bor- 
rowing by small business—or other at- 
tempts at improvising rather than cor- 
recting the source of the trouble. 

There are many areas of Government 
activity in which small- and medium- 
size business are at a disadvantage com- 
pared to larger firms. This does not 
mean the Government—the legislative, 
administrative, or judicial branches—in- 
tentionally favors the larger firms—but 
unwittingly, or through inadvertence or 
because of relatively small facilities or 
resources, small- and medium-size busi- 
ness finds itself at a disadvantage to a 
greater degree than its larger colleagues. 

Among these areas are: First, certifi- 
cates of necessity. Only larger busi- 
nesses can avail themselves of these spe- 
cial tax advantages. Second, the Re- 
negotiations Act. Smaller businesses 
cannot cope with the regulations or re- 
negotiation processes. This alone, 
rather effectively, bars small business 
from bidding on many Federal contracts. 
Third, competition of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, and particularly the military 
establishment in the field of consumer 
goods and services. Small- and medium- 
size business is especially vulnerable to 
such competition. Fourth, the Federal 
Government’s extensive procurement 
program. The more goods and services 
obtained from our economy by the Fed- 
eral Government, the greater effect the 
Federal Government has on the course 
of our economy. By the very nature of 
the procurement practices that must be 
followed by the Federal Government, 
small- and medium-size firms will always 
have difficulty in obtaining Government 
contracts. The basic trouble lies in the 
very size of the Federal procurement 
budget. At best, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration can merely minimize the 
disadvantages that surround small- and 
medium-size business in Federal procure- 
ment. Fifth, the extension of the mean- 
ing of interstate commerce to new areas. 
This always works to the disadvantage of 
small- and medium-size business. It 
means that the small entrepreneur must 
cope with centralized and relatively arbi- 
trary Federal regulation. It means that 
standards prevail which ignore local con- 
ditions. 

These are a few of the areas of 
Government activity—there are many 
others—in which the smaller segment of 
the business community is at a greater 
relative disadvantage than the larger 
firms. 

However, the prime area of disadvan- 
tage—the greatest single factor in pres- 
ent-day economic decisions—is the area 
of taxation. 

Because of the tax burden, small- and 
medium-size business is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain its posi- 
tion in the national economy. 

This fact is illustrated in an article in 
the Wall Street Journal of January 23, 
1957, which states: 

Over the past decade small manufacturers 
generally have not fared as well as their 
larger, better-heeled rivals—a trend viewed 
with increasing concern by the Government. 
In 1947, smaller firms with less than $1 
million in assets accounted for 18.9 percent 
of all manufacturers’ sales and 13.3 percent 
of total earnings. By 1955 their share of 
sales had shrunk to 13 percent and their 
share of manufacturers’ profits had nar- 
rowed to 4.5 percent. 


Small- and medium-size business com- 
prises the backbone and the dynamic 
growth element of the national economy. 
The latest data available—Survey of 
Current Business, May 1954—on number 
of business firms shows 4,060,740 firms 
employing fewer than- 500 persons and 
accounting for 55 percent of all business 
employment. And of this number there 
are 3,865,000 firms which employ fewer 
than 20 persons and account for over 23 
percent of total business employment. 

One of the most important reasons for 
the plight of small- and medium-size 
business is the oppressive effect of income 
taxes which prevents the retention of 
enough earnings for growth capital. 

Such firms do not have ready access 
to the capital markets and are finding 
rising interest rates prohibitive. In ad- 
dition, unlike larger companies, they 
often have no reserves to draw upon even 
to offset cash working capital depletion 
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from the inflationary trend—and high 
income taxes make the retention of such 
reserves difficult or impossible. 

A tax structure which forces the busi- 
nessman to increase his indebtedness to 
offset cash working capital depletion or 
to maintain his relative position, can 
only result in the further weakening of 
small- and medium-size business and 
an acceleration of the trend to business 
mergers. 

This segment of business wants no sub- 
sidy—but only an opportunity permit- 
ting fuller utilization of its own resources 
so as to keep pace and participate more 
effectively in our growing economy. 

With this as the objective, two tax 
adjustment proposals have been devel- 
oped. The first, provides an incentive 
to small and medium-size business to 
invest a greater proportion of taxable net 
income in depreciable assets or inven- 
tory. This proposal will help keep 
small- and medium-size business alive 
and growing. 

A second proposal would permit the 
businessman to (a) set aside earnings 
in anticipation of his estate tax and (b) 
pay any balance due over a 10-year 
period so as to obviate the forced sale or 
dissolution of his firm in the event of 
death. The lack of such provisions leads 
to mergers and acquisitions as the only 
recourse for a businessman who wishes 
to protect his estate. 

These tax adjustments are in the pub- 
lic interest. They would provide the 
needed assistance to help assure the 
maintenance and growth of small- and 
medium-size business—the dynamic seg- 
ment of the business community. In ad- 
dition, through stimulating an increase 
in the Nation’s capital and productive 
assets, such adjustments provide assur- 
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ance of increased tax revenue to the 
Government in future years. 

These proposals may be stated simply 
as follows: 

First. A business—corporation, indi- 
vidual proprietorship, or partnership— 
or self-employed person may deduct 
from business net income, for tax pur- 
poses, an amount equal to “additional 
investment” in depreciable assets or in- 
ventory during the taxable year, but not 
to exceed 20 percent of such income or 
$30,000, whichever is lower. 

By “additional investment” is meant 
(a) the amount by which depreciated 
value of depreciable assets as of the end 
of the year exceeds the depreciated value 
of depreciable assets as of the beginning 
of the year, or (b) the amount by which 
cost of inventory as of the end of the 
year exceeds such cost as of the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Second. Provision for purchasing non- 
interest-bearing estate-tax anticipation 
certificates, which shall not be part of 
the taxable estate, up to a maximum of 
$100,000, and provision for payment of 
the tax within 10 years after death. 

A detailed explanation of these two 
proposals follows: 


I, DEDUCTION FROM TAXABLE INCOME 


A business firm—incorporated or un- 
incorporated—or self-employed person 
would be entitled, under this proposal, to 
deduct from taxable income an amount 
equal to additional investments in de- 
preciable assets or inventory during the 
taxable year, but not to exceed 20 per- 
cent of net income or $30,000, whichever 
is lower. In the case of corporations, it 
would apply to both the normal and sur- 
tax. The following computation shows 
how this proposal would apply to corpo- 
rate taxes. 


Corporate taxable 


income 
$25,000... oa aa $25,000 times 30 percent_...... on 
$50,000 suede co AS AE S; $25,000 times 30 percent_.._..-.-. 
$25,000 times 52 percent....--.... 
Total: cucuchoncecduewuor ee 
$100,000_........-.----| $25,000 times 30 percent_.....---. 
$75,000 times 52 percent_.....-.-. 
TOA AANE EA SA N AGE 
$150,000 -naanin $25,000 times 30 percent_.....-.-. 


$125,000 times 52 percent....--..- 


Col. 1, present corporate tax 


Col. 2, 20 percent net income deduction 
before computing tax 


--- $7,500 | $20,000 times 30 percent....-......... $6, 000 
--- 7,500 | $25,000 times 30 percent_...----.--.2. 7, 500 
--- 13,000 | $15,000 times 52 percent.....--...-.-. 7, 800 
--- 20, 500 OARS een eat neta occusete 15, 300 

piel ait = 
--- 7,500 | $25,000 times 30 percent_...........-. 7, 500 
--- 39,000 | $55,000 times 52 percent.....--..2... 28, 600 
--- 46, 500 ULL PR Oe ADRE a Ge Sera ? 36, 100 
--- 7,500 | $25,000 times 30 percent......-.-...-- 7, 500 
--- 65,000 | $95,000 times 52 percent-.......-..-2- 49, 400 
ust IA OOO EAAS KREE S u ent nee ciace scene 56, 900 


Column 1 represents the present cor- 
porate tax, and column 2 the tax if a 
corporation were entitled to take a 20 
percent net income deduction before 
computing the tax. In order to get the 
tax savings indicated in column 2 a com- 
pany with $25,000 taxable income would 
have to reinvest $5,000 to get a tax sav- 
ing of $1,500. A company with $50,000 
taxable income would have to reinvest 
$10,000 for a tax saving of $5,200, a com- 
pany with $100,000 taxable income would 
have to reinvest $20,000 to save $10,400 
and a company with $150,000 taxable in- 
come would have to reinvest $30,000 to 
save $15,600. 

The amount of saving effected for a 
self-employed person—individual pro- 
prietor, partnership or professional or 


self-employed person—would depend on 
the tax bracket of the individual tax- 
payer. 
II, FEDERAL ESTATE-TAX PROPOSAL 

The second proposal is concerned with 
the Federal estate tax. It would permit 
individuals to purchase non-interest- 
bearing estate-tax anticipation certifi- 
cates, which shall not be included in the 
taxable estate, up to a maximum of $100,- 
000, and also permit payment of the 
estate tax within 10 years after death. 

The present Federal estate tax is espe- 
cially burdensome on small- and medi- 
um-size businessmen whose assets Con- 
sist largely of investments in closely held 
business concerns. 

One of the difficulties that arise on the 
death of a major owner of a business 
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in which he has invested a large share 
of his assets is finding sufficient money 
to pay the estate tax without liquidating 
the business or impairing its financial 
stability. Under present law, the estate 
tax is due within 15 months after the 
date of death. This provides little time 
within which to satisfy the tax. 

The result is that today an owner of 
a small- or medium-size business fre- 
quently faces the prospect that after his 
death payment of the tax on his estate 
will economically injure not only his 
business but his heirs as well. This fact 
leads to mergers and acquisitions for in 
this way the owners of a small- or medi- 
um-size concern can transfer his hold- 
ings by acquiring investments in large 
enterprises and avoid the risk of having 
his estate suffer the loss of liquidating a 
part or all his interest in his business. 

This tax has become a much greater 
burden in recent years due to the sub- 
stantial inflation of dollar values. In 
1933, the tax on a $200,000 estate was 
$5,900. Assuming a $200,000 estate in 
1933 solely as a result of inflation, is 
worth $400,000 today, the tax increase 
for a single person would be from $5,900 
in 1933 to $94,500 in 1957, or an increase 
of 16 times. 

The proposal for tax anticipation cer- 
tificates would lessen a part of this prob- 
lem by allowing the major owners of 
closely held businesses to purchase non- 
interest-bearing certificates with which 
their estate tax can be paid. At the 
date of death the dollar amount of these 
certificates held by the decedent would 
be deductible from his taxable estate. 
This would reduce his estate tax and 
give the Government the use of this 
money without any interest charge. As 
a result, the actual revenue loss would 
be relatively negligible. 

These two proposals have merit in that 
they do not discriminate in their benefits 
or effects as to one size business or 
another. 

In addition—as I have stated—they 
are in the public interest. Not only do 
they provide assurance of increased 
productive facilities for our Nation, more 
jobs, more goods and services—and ulti- 
mately greater tax revenue—with all 
that they offer some hope of preserving 
and encouraging small- and medium-size 
business. 

In all of my discussions here I have 
sought to make the point that the issue 
is not small business versus any larger 
size category. 

I have tried simply to state that the 
smaller segment of the business com- 
munity—perhaps solely or largely þe- 
cause of the factor of size itself—is find- 
ing it increasingly difficult just to stay 
alive—let alone grow—in our complex 
economy. 

And the economic pressures against 
survival come largely from Government 
actions—and the one overwhelming 
pressure is the impact of taxation. 

I have mentioned the greater resources 
of larger firms in dealing with our com- 

-plicated tax structure—in just seeking 
-out—for example—the procedural bene- 
fits and advantages. 

Essentially, however, the problem of 
small firms arises from their inability 
‘to retain investment capital out of earn- 
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ings—which is their only effective source 
of growth capital. 

Inflation has created the situation 
where the amount of money set aside 
for the replacement of worn out or ob- 
solete machinery is completely inade- 
quate. In other words, a piece of ma- 
chinery bought in 1947 for $5,000 now 
costs $10,000 or more to replace. It is 
the same machinery—inflation has sim- 
ply raised its dollar cost. Yet the re- 
placement money which our tax laws 
permit a business to set aside is based 
on original cost, not on the inflated value. 

The Treasury Department has ob- 
jected to any tax adjustments for small 
business which would cost the Treas- 
ury any money. However, the Treas- 
ury is failing to face up to some im- 
portant economic facts. Business merg- 
ers and acquisitions are increasing as 
a direct result of the high Federal tax 
structure. Many of these mergers occur 
simply to minimize Federal taxes and 
serve no economic purpose. In all of 
them, part of the purchase price comes 
from money that the Federal Govern- 
ment otherwise would be receiving in 
taxes. If the number of mergers which 
are being effected were lessened, the 
Federal Government would be gaining 
in tax revenue and the economic con- 
dition of our country would be a great 
deal healthier. Another important 
fact—to the Treasury in its adminis- 
tration of the tax laws and to the leg- 
islative branch in their revision—is that 
ours is a voluntary tax-collection sys- 
tem. Continued high rates and inequi- 
ties may result in a greater loss of 
revenue from erosion of the voluntary 
system than would occur from an im- 
mediate loss of revenue from the correc- 
tion of an inequity or a rate of tax. 

The tax-adjustment proposals I have 
made are dictated by the urgency of the 
crisis affecting small- and medium-size 
business. 

These proposals are in the public in- 
terest. They will—if enacted—provide 
much needed relief. Most important, 
they will help preserve small- and me- 
dium-size business. And by stimulating 
investment in depreciable assets they 
provide assurance of increased tax reve- 
nue in future years. 

The income tax feature of the proposal 
has these basic premises and charac- 
teristics: 

First. It applies to all legal forms of 
business, incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated, as must any proposal if it is really 
to help small business; 

Second. It does not increase the taxes 
of any business; 

‘Third. It is nondiscriminatory; no one 
can draw an arbitrary line of definition 
between what is small business and what 
is not; that varies from industry to in- 
dustry; this proposal applies alike to all 
businesses, but is of greatest relative help 
to smaller businesses; 

Fourth. It avoids graduated rates, 
which could become confiscatory; 

Fifth. It is founded upon the principle 
of retention of earnings for needed busi- 
ness funds which such businesses find 
especially hard to obtain, as compared 
with larger businesses with their greater 
resources and their ability to obtain pub- 
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lic money through issues of stocks and 
bonds. 

I hope that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will follow the suggestions of the 
Cabinet Committee, the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report and the Joint Economic 
Committee that hearings be started im- 
mediately on bills introduced to afford 
relief to small businesses. 

I wish to speak a word of caution to 
the Members of the other body who 
have introduced a number of tax bills 
purporting to ease the problems of small 
business and who have stated in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that they might 
try to tack these measures onto one of 
the tax bills sent over by the House. 

There was good and ample reason for 
the framers of the Constitution placing 
the power to initiate tax legislation in the 
House of Representatives. I would be 
happy to debate the reasons for this ac- 
tion with any of those who feel that 
these reasons are outmoded. But aside 
from the reasons for this particular con- 
stitutional provision, I feel there has been 
entirely too much disregard for the pro- 
cedures established by the Constitution 
of the United States in recent years. 
The Members of the Congress in both 
Houses should be she most concerned of 
all persons in Government about this 
treatment of the Constitution inasmuch 
as it has resulted in diminishing the 
powers of the entire Congress. I hope 
that the Members of the other body will 
refrain from pursuing the action they 


-have outlined. 


On the other hand, the best way for 
the House to preserve its prerogatives is 
to act when it should act. I hope the 
Ways and Means Committee will hold 
immediate hearings on the subject of tax 
relief for small- and medium-size busi- 
nesses and get the program beyond the 
talking stage. 


A BILL TO ACQUIRE AGREEMENTS 
AND UNDERSTANDING ON PRO- 
SPECTIVE IMPORTS 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the purposes of my biil is to call atten- 
tion of the Congress and the people to 
our defensive foreign policy with respect 
to imports from Japan and other coun- 
tries. Too long have we geared our 
policies to conditions either imposed by 
and beneficial to some foreign country. 
Our State Department gives secondary 
consideration to our own industry, in- 
vestors, workers, and management. We 
need an offensive policy—one in which 
we move forward constantly to protect 
Americans, and their interests, first. 

This legislation has not only to do with 
textiles, but with other imports. I want 
to quote here from a letter I received 
from a constituent in my district: 

The veneer business in South Carolina 
furnishes a considerable payroll for the 
workers of the State and we are being very 
badly hampered in continuing full time op- 
eration by the import of Japanese plywood. 

Competing with cheap Japanese labor has 
adversely affected the prices of our product 
until it is almost impossible to maintain full 
operation of the plant with consequent cut- 
backs in our payroll. 


Let us stop for a minute and consider 
what has happened. ‘This letter is from 
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an American citizen, whose forebears 
have distinguished themselves in the de- 
fense of this country, and he, along with 
his forebears, has worked hard and dili- 
gently for the development of his com- 
munity, State, and Nation. He has ex- 
perience, know-how, investment, and 
years of dedication. He has machinery, 
and he has paid taxes for years on the 
properties he uses. He has employed 
people whose livelihood depends on the 
continuation of this industry. He has a 
right to expect something from his Gov- 
ernment regardless of whether it be 
Democratic or Republican. He and his 
people have fought for it and have died 
for it and have paid for it. I do not þe- 
lieve he is being considered in this reck- 
less diplomatic spree, this stumbling, 
bungling economic foreign policy. 

Let me call your attention to one other 
thing. He has paid American wages, 
in order that his employees might have 
an American standard of living. His 
employees, out of those wages, are. pay- 
ing taxes for a government which should 
give them some protection and some re- 
lief: This they are not getting. 

Unemployment looms on. the horizon. 
This always presents a dark picture and 
I say that it is wrong for any part of the 
Government to sacrifice even the job of 
one man without the greatest considera- 
tion. 

This is just one of the examples. 

A few weeks ago, I received a letter 
from the National Authority for the 
Ladies Handbag Industry. I quote from 
the letter as follows: 

The continued alarming increase in the 
importation of foreign-made leather hand- 
bags is a matter of great concern and distress 
to the American handbag industry. 


Again Americans want import quotas. 

I might tell you that I have written 
letters, begging people in the industry to 
demand of the administration specific 
agreement such as this bill would have, 
and warning them not to be lulled into 
false security. From my contemporaries 
in this very House, I have learned first- 
hand what happened to the gingham and 
velveteen industries and how the damage 
was done before they awakened. I know 
this is happening to other industries, and 
we here on Capitol Hill are charged with 
protecting and representing our people. 

I do not mean to dwell on plywood, 
but imports of plywood amounted to 74 
million square feet in October 1956. 
The total for 10 months of 1956 was 567 
million square feet with a dutiable value 
of $45 million. Seventy-three percent of 
the plywood came from Japan. Imports 
have captured 46 percent of the domestic 
market. The statement I make is from 
the hardwood plywood manufacturers 
committee. 

I have a memorandum dated January 
16, 1957, and, I believe, issued by the 
State Department or Commerce Depart- 
ment and entitled “Japanese Program 
for the Export of Cotton Textiles to the 
United States.” I quote from part of it: 

The purpose of this program is to effect 
orderly marketing of Japanese cotton tex- 
tiles in the United States by avoiding exces- 
sive concentration in any particular period 
or on any particular item and textile exports 
from Japan to the United States. 
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. All feasible steps shall be taken by the 
Japanese Government to prevent transship- 
ments to the United States through third 
countries. 

Exports from Japan to the United States 
of particular items shall be distributed 
equally by quarters as far as practicable and 
as necessary to meet seasonal demands. 


The very language used shows weak- 
ness and bespeaks of corrupted and 
misguided thinking. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that this is a memorandum, and 
it is no agreement in writing and no pro- 
vision for enforcement. The bill I have 
introduced, however, provides for reduc- 
tion to writing and for enforcement. 

I will be first to admit that we are 
still a long way from the protection we 
deserve, but I believe this bill is a step 
in the right direction. 

Under date of February 1957, there 
appeared in the New York Times, on the 
financial page, an article calling atten- 
tion to certain shipments through Hong 
Kong. I think this is proof of the fact 
that the goods might be imported into 
some other country and shipped to Amer- 
ica for the purpose of underselling our 
domestic industries. My colleague, the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. CoFFIN], will 
have some remarks on this for the 
RECORD. 

I realize that foreign trade is the life- 
line of Japanese economy and that this 
is true of other nations, but I believe that 
the American taxpayer should receive 
first consideration. i 

I hope the Members of the House can 
support this bill and that the commit- 
tee will see fit to give it a favorable re- 
port. We have no protection now. We 
need import quotas, rigidly applied and 
rigidly enforced. We need tariff protec- 
tion. The man who needs this is the 
man who is paying for this Government 
and who wants to work and who wants 
to keep up the American standard of 
living. This bill is a step in the right 
direction and gives him not only the pro- 
tection of an agreement which spells out 
its terms for his benefit in making plans 
for the present and future, but provides 
for some enforcement. 


THE SO-CALLED CORDINER REPORT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pursue the situation regarding the 
withholding of information from Mem- 
bers of Congress by the Defense Depart- 
ment. A couple of weeks ago I brought 
before the House some facts about the 
so-called Cordiner report. The origi- 
nal report prepared by the Cordiner 
committee dealt with the proposed pay 
raises for the uniformed services. The 
report was made available to the press, 
but Members of Congress were denied 
access to the report. 

It is my understanding that the sec- 
ond half of the report, which deals with 
the proposed pay raises for certain ci- 
vilian employees of the Defense Depart- 
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ment, has been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. I say that “it is my 
understanding,” because this is what I 
read in the newspapers. Of course even 
the Congressional committee that has 
jurisdiction in the field of legislation for 
civil-service employees has not received 
a copy of this second report. 

It is still my contention that the infor- 
mation contained in these reports should 
be made available to the Members of 
Congress at the same time that it is 
made available. to the member of the 
fourth estate.. I know that the original 
report: on the military pay raise was 
made available to. the press, because I 
have been supplied a copy of the report 
by a member of the press. 


A BILL TO ESTABLISH IMPORT 
QUOTAS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHIT- 
ENER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill entitled “To regu- 
late the foreign commerce of the United 
States by establishing import quotas un- 
der specified conditions, and for other. 
purposes.” 

One of my principal thoughts in intro- 
ducing this legislation is that foreign 
commerce is about to become a bugaboo 
to many of the industrial and business 
interests of this Nation. This condition 
springs from the apparent willingness of 
many people in high places in our Gov- 
ernment to set up suprainternational 
organizations which would take over and 
usurp functions which are properly re- 
served by the Constitution to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The quota arrangement proposed un- 
der my bill is consonant with other bills 
introduced during this session. It is my 
feeling that while those bills are helpful 
they do not get to the real seat of the 
problem so long as there are bureaucrats 
and nonelective jobholders who would 
subvert the economic interest of this 
country to their desire to establish a 
world federation of nations. 

Witness what has happened to the tex- 
tile industry of this Nation. We have 
recently seen a.new day in international 
relations dawn when the Department of 
State announced that the sovereign 
rights of this Nation to regulate the im- 
portation of products of Japan should be 
yielded to the textile industrialists of 
that country. 

This so-called arrangement seems to 
have no governmental parentage. In 
presenting this child of someone’s brain 
its authorship remains obscure. 

We were told that it was a 5-year 
agreement. But was it a 5-year agree- 
ment? 

Anticipating that changes may well occur 
in the United States textile market within 
the next 5 years, these ceilings shall be the 
subject of annual reviews in which the Jap- 
anese Government will consult with the 
United States Government for the purpose 
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of arriving at such adjustments, upward or 
downward, in the quotas as may be war- 
ranted by changed conditions— 


The official text released by the State 
Department declares. 

When we read this instrument we find 
that the velveteen industry certainly 
has no 5-year guaranty. 

The language of the agreement say 
this: 

The limit for velveteens for the second 
year shall be 2.5 million yards. The limits 
for subsequent years shall be determined 
through consultation, taking into account all 
factors relevant at the time of such con- 
sultation. 


Is this a 5-year arrangement? ‘To be 
sure, the language of the instrument 
indicates that in no event can the vel- 
veteen portion of the arrangement con- 
tinue for longer than 2 years. 

I will not undertake to further analyze 
this remarkable document. It is avail- 
able to every Member of the House for 
his own analysis. 

However, I do feel that our present 
situation.in many American industries, 
including the great textile industry of 
this country, results from our departing 
from the fundamental constitutional 
principles handed to us by the wise men 
of another day who wrote our Consti- 
tution. 

This departure from historic constitu- 
tional principles has resulted in a great 
threat to over 200,090 people in the State 
of North Carolina who earn their living, 
support their families, buy their homes, 
and pay their taxes, through their earn- 
ings in the textile plants of our State. 

People in cotton farming and indus- 
tries and businesses of commerce and 
trade which rely upon the textile earn- 
ings for their continuation are equally 
disturbed about the cavalier attitude 
toward the decimation of this industry 
which furnishes employment to 15 per- 
cent of the American people engaged in 
manufacturing. 

In article I, section 8, subsection 3, of 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Congress is given the exclusive power “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes.” This power and duty 
has been usurped or whittled away in a 
manner which is inconsistent with the 
express language of our Constitution. 

The bill which I have introduced seeks 
to restore the practice of Congress regu- 
lating foreign commerce. 

Section 15 of this bill specifically pro- 
vides that— 

No international trade agreement relating 
to tariffs or trade hereafter entered into by 
the United States shall become effective until 
such trade agreement shall have been ap- 
proved and confirmed by the affirmative vote 
of the majority of the total membership of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives after said committee has 
conducted public hearings thereon. 


_ This great committee of this House, 
composed of members from every section 
of the Nation, can be more safely relied 
‘upon to protect the interest of the in- 
dustry of this country than can the folks 
in the State Department who now seek 
to carry on this important function of 
our Government, 
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I further seek to guarantee to all in- 
terested parties the right to a public 
hearing on matters which could mean 
life or death to great industries of this 
Nation. Certainly this is in keeping with 
our established democratic principles. 

If harmful proposals are made in the 
field of world trade, a full public hear- 
ing which would subject all such pro- 
posals to the bright light of publicity 
would result in a fairer treatment of our 
own people. 

If by this legislative proposal, Mr. 
Speaker, I can be a party to having Con- 
gress recapture some of its powers over 
tariffs and trade, I will have served a 
most useful purpose. 

The Constitution contemplated that 
Congress—and not the State Depart- 
ment or any other branch of the Gov- 
ernment—should regulate our commerce 
with foreign nations. It is my feeling 
that the legislation which I have intro- 
duced will contribute much toward a re- 
turn to constitutional principles in this 
field. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me urge 
all of our colleagues to join hands with 
those of us who believe that the time- 
honored constitutional principles are 
just as applicable today as in that bril- 
liant period of our history when great 
men gave to us the Constitution of the 
United States. 


AN INCOME TAX BILL FOR SMALL- 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISE AND FOR 
FAMILY-SIZED FARMS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL] is recognized for 
90 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to provide income tax 
relief for small-business enterprise and 
for family-sized farms. In this action I 
am joined by my colleagues on the House 
Small Business Committee, Hon. R. 
WALTER RIEHLMAN of New York, Hon. 
Horace Srety-Brown, JR., of Connecti- 
cut, Hon. WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH of 
Ohio, Hon. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN of Illi- 
nois, and Hon, CRAIG HOSMER of Cali- 
fornia. 

It is our most considered judgment 
that this þill will provide assistance in 
many areas in which, during the past 
decade, small business has been subject 
to an oppressive tax burden. In this þill 
we acknowledge the fact, which has long 
been recognized, that farming is a busi- 
ness and that small farmers encounter 
many of the same problems encountered 
by small-business men. 

Since 1890, with the passage of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, Congress has 
formulated public policy which recog- 
nizes the importance of small business to 
our economic livelihood and to our 
American way of life. Public policy has 
been set forth in the Clayton and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Acts; in most of 
our procurement laws starting with the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947; 
in legislation establishing the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration, the Small 
Business Administration and in other 
legislation. In virtually every field of 
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economic activity Congress has enacted 
laws to prevent monopolies and specific 
restraints of trade, to provide small busi- 
ness with more equitable opportunity 
when competing for Government con- 
tracts and to provide financial assistance 
when such assistance is not forthcoming 
from private financial institutions. 

But the Congress has never struck at 
the heart of the problems confronting 
small business. We have repeatedly pro- 
claimed the need for a competitive so- 
ciety and a flourishing small-business 
segment of our economy. We have 
failed, however, to a considerable degree, 
to remove the one impediment which is 
responsible for the lack of credit, for in- 
creased mergers, for inability to produce 
more abundantly for the national de- 
fense, and for a weaker competitive 
Status in peacetime markets. 

We believe that if proper consideration 
is given small concerns under our tax 
laws, a truly flourishing and competitive 
economy can and will prevail. 

We must consider the financial char- 
acteristics of a small business which pro- 
hibit it from assuming a more firm 
competitive position in our economy. I 
should like to remind the Members of the 
House that conditions no longer prevail, 
as they did several decades ago, when the 
principal limitation on a small company’s 
ability to expand was the capability of its 
management. Today, not only must the 
small firm compete against its larger 
competitor in civilian and defense mar- 
kets but it must accomplish this under 
an extremely heavy handicap imposed 
by the Government itself. 

It has been demonstrated many times 
that new and established small-business 
concerns are unable to secure adequate 
equity capital. They often start off in 
life undercapitalized, and after a few 
successful years of operation, they are 
still unable to utilize the organized secu- 
rities market or to attract sufficient cap- 
ital from local markets. Most impor- 
tant, because of the large amount of 
funds siphoned off by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through corporate and personal 
income taxes, the growing concern has 
insufficient retained earnings to improve 
its competitive position. 

It is also historically true that the 
profits of small firms are subject to more 
frequent and violent fluctuations over a 
period of years than those of larger con- 
cerns. The inability of small businesses 
to retain earnings, both because of fluc- 
tuations and high tax rates, prevents the 
use of retained earnings for growth and 
expansion. In contrast, despite tax 
rates, most larger companies have suf- 
ficient retained earnings to permit inter- 
mediate- and long-term investments. 

Mr. Speaker, we can no longer afford 
to sit calmly by, watching the small- 
business man struggle for survival, while 
we deal in platitudes of concern over the 
increased share of our national product 
going to larger business or over the 
merging of successful small firms with 
big business. While small business has 
shared in the increased prosperity of our 
economy, its position relative to that of 
larger firms leaves much to be desired. 
Our tax laws prohibit the small firm 
with growth potential from becoming a 
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‘strong competitor. We are, therefore, 
penalizing small business for its demon- 
strated ingenuity and skill. 

We are now in our seventh year of this 
abnormal period of economic mobiliza- 
tion—approaching a decade of emergen- 
cy spending and emergency financing. 
While our economy is sound, the effect of 
such prolonged defense measures, par- 
ticularly in the area of taxation, could 
materially alter the base of American 
free enterprise. That base, of course, is 
small and independent business. Since 
stagnation of opportunity will be the 
inevitable consequence, we must enact 
legislation now which will clear the way 
for increased activity in this segment of 
our economy. 

It is sometimes alleged that the loss 
of revenue, which immediate tax reduc- 
tions might cause, would weaken the fis- 
cal program of the Nation. We believe, 
however, that the encouragement of op- 
portunity and expansion for small busi- 
ness, which carefully considered tax re- 
ductions would bring about, would have 
beneficial ramifications throughout our 
economy. We believe the result would 
create sufficient new wealth through in- 
creased productivity and employment 
and that a generally broadened tax base 
would inevitably follow. Thus, in ap- 
proving needed tax reduction, we would 
be insulating our free enterprise system 
against the corrosive damage of this mo- 
bilization era and, at the same time, cre- 
ating a climate for increased employ- 
ment and productivity, which are the 
conditions essential to the functioning 
of our system of taxation and our fiscal 
policy. 

The basic premise which we should 
keep in mind is the health of our total 
economy. If we intend to change the 
historical concept of our free competitive 
system, then we can complacently say 
that while we recognize the need for tax 
reduction for small business, there is 
nothing we can do about it because any 
such measures would reduce revenue and 
would discriminate against other sectors 
of our economy. If we adopt that atti- 
tude, some of us may live to see the day 
when there is no room in this country for 
small business. If we refuse to recog- 
nize the facts that a business cannot re- 
main static, that it must grow, that it 
must modernize, that it must expand 
with population growth, then we are de- 
nying confidence in the future greatness 
of our Nation. 

The text of the bill referred to in my 
remarks follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to assist small and independent business, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc— 

SecTIon 1. Declaration of purpose and 
policy: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress, and the purpose of this act— 

To provide for growth, expansion, and mod- 
ernization for small and independent busi- 
ness enterprises engaged in trade or com- 
merce; 

To provide an election for filing income- 
tax returns for small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce whether 


or not such businesses operate as individ- 
uals, partnerships, or corporations; 
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To provide a normal tax rate of 20 percent 
for taxable years after March 31, 1957, and 
to increase the surtax exemption; 

To provide a growth, expansion, and mod- 
ernization exemption on net taxable earn- 
ings for small and independent businesses 
engaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide credits for losses incurred 

through investment or loans to small and 
independent business enterprises engaged in 
trade or commerce; 
- ‘Yo provide for rapid amortization of prop- 
erty utilized for the production of profit by 
small and independent businesses engaged 
in trade or commerce; 

To provide small and independent busi- 
ness an exemption for goodwill in the de- 
termination of the value of an estate; 

To provide family sized farmers and others 
engaged in agricultural pursuits an exemp- 
tion for the improvement, modernization, 
and renewal of buildings or equipment used 
in the production, care, and marketing of 
farm products; and 

To provide family sized farms, whether or 
not such farms are owned in fee or occupied 
by renters or tenants, an exemption for the 
improvement, modernization, and renewal 
of buildings or equipment used in the pro- 
duction, care, and marketing of the products 
of such farms. 


Src. 2. Deduction for expansion or modern- 
ization of small-business enter- 
prise. 


(a) Allowance: Part VI of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 178. Expansion or modernization of 
small-business facilities. 


“(a) Deductible expenditures: If the tax- 
able income of any person engaged in trade 
or business does not exceed $150,000 for the 
taxable year, such person may treat ex- 
penditures which are paid or incurred by 
him during the taxable year for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, erection, installa- 
tion, improvement, or acquisition of any 
facility, land, building, machinery, or equip- 
ment, or any part thereof, used in the trade 
or business as expenses which are not charge- 
able to capital account to the extent that 
such expenditures do not exceed the limit 
determined under the following table: 


“If taxable income The limit is: 
is: 
Not over $10,000___-__-_ 50 percent of taxable 
income. 
Over $10,000 but not 
over $25,000_______ $5,000, plus 40 per- 
cent of excess of 
taxable income 
over $10,000. 


Over $25,000 but not 
over $50,000_____-__ $11,000, plus 30 per- 
cent of excess of 
taxable income 
over $25,000. 

Over $50,000 but not 
over $100,000_____-. $18,500 plus 20 per- 
cent of excess Over 
$50,000. 

Over $100,000 but not 
over $150,000______ $28,500, plus 10 per- 
cent of excess over 
$100,000. 


The expenditures so treated shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction. 

“(b) Limitations: 

“(1) Subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any corporation which, directly or indi- 
rectly, controls, is controlled by, or is under 
common control with, any other corporation 
at any time during the taxable year, unless 
the combined taxable income of all such 
companies under common control does not 
exceed $150,000. 

(2) Subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any partnership which, directly or indirectly, 
controls, is controlled by, or is under com- 
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mon control with, any other partnership 
at any time during the taxable year, unless 
the combined taxable income of all such 
partnerships under common control does not 
exceed $150,000. 

“(3) Subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any amount paid or incurred which is al- 
lowable as a deduction without regard to 
this section, and shall apply only with 
respect to expenditures for construction, 
reconstruction, erection, installation, or im- 
provement, of any facility, land, building, 
machinery, or equipment, or part thereof, 
begun and completed, or acquired, during 
the period consisting of the taxable year 
and the preceding taxable year. 

“(c) Taxable Income Defined.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘taxable in- 
come’ means taxable income computed 
without regard to this section.” 

(b) Technical amendment: The table of 
sections for such part VI is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 178. Expansion or modernization of 
small business facilities.” 


(c) Adjustments to basis of property: 
Section 1016 (a) of such Code (relating to 
adjustment to basis of property) is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (16) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon, and by adding after paragraph 
(16) the following new paragraph: 

“(17) for amounts allowed as deductions 
under section 178 (relating to expansion or 
modernization of small business facilities) .’’ 

(d) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 


SEC. 3. Reduction in corporate normal tax. 


Section 11 (b) (2) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to corporate nor- 
mal tax for taxable years beginning after 
March 31, 1957) is amended by striking out 
“25 percent of the taxable income” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “20 percent of the 
taxable income.” 


SEC. 4. Increase in corporate surtax exemp- 
tion. 


(a) Increase in exemption: Section 11 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to corporate surtax) is amended by 
striking out “$25,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$150,000.” 

(b) Technical amendments.— 

(1) Section 12 (7) of such Code (cross- 
references relating to tax on corporations) 
is amended by striking out “$25,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “‘$150,000.” 

(2) Section 1551 of such Code (relating to 
disallowance of surtax exemption, etc.) is 
amended by striking out “$25,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$150,000”, and by 
striking out “such exemption or credit” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the exemption 
from surtax provided in section 11 (c) or the 
securing of such credit.” 

(c) Effective date. The amendments made 
by this section shall apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after March 31, 1957. 
In the case of a taxable year beginning be- 
fore April 1, 1957, and ending after March 31, 
1957, the amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply in the same 
manner as provided in section 21 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to changes in a rate of tax. 


sec. 5. Election of individuals and partner- 
ships to be taxed as corporations. 


Section 1361 (e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to irrevocability of 
elections of partnerships and individuals to 
be taxed as domestic corporations) is 
amended by adding after paragraph (2) 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding the 
preceding sentence, an election described 
in subsection (a) may be revoked, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, with respect to 
taxable years following the fourth or any 
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subsequent taxable year to which such elec- 
tion applies.” 


Serc. 6. Election of corporations to be taxed 
as partnerships. 


(a) Election allowed: Subchapter R of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to election of certain partner- 
ships and proprietorships as to taxable 
status) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading and table 
of sections for such subchapter and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“Subchapter R—Election of Certain Partner- 
ships, Proprietorships, and 
Corporations as to Tax- 
able Status. 


“Part I. Alternative taxable status of certain 
partnerships and proprietorships. 


“Part II. Alternative taxable status of cer- 
tain corporations. 


“Part I—Alternative taxable status of certain 
partnerships and proprietorships. 


“Src. 1361. Unincorporated business enter- 
prises electing to be taxed as 
domestic corporations.”’; and 


(2) by inserting after section 1361 a new 
part as follows: 


“Part II—Alternative taxable status of cer- 
tain corporations. 


“Src. 1371. Certain corporations electing to 
be treated as partnerships. 


“Src. 1371. Certain corporations electing to 
be treated as partnerships. 


“(a) General rule: Subject to the qualifi- 
cations in subsection (b), a domestic corpo- 
ration may not later than 60 days after the 
close of its first taxable year, or the year of a 
change of ownership described in subsection 
(f), elect, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
to be treated as a partnership for such year 
and all subsequent years, if all the share- 
holders owning stock in such corporation at 
any time on or after the first day of such 
year and on or before the date of the election 
consent to the election. 

“(b) Qualifications—The election de- 
scribed in subsection (a) may not be made 
by a domestic corporation unless at all times 
during the period on or after the first day of 
its first taxable year or of the year described 
in subsection (f), as the case may be, and 
on or before the date of election— 

**(1) such corporation has 10 or less share- 
holders all of whom are individuals (includ- 
ing all partners of any partnership owning 
stock in such corporation) ; 

“(2) all the shareholders are actively en- 
gaged in the conduct of the business of such 
corporation; 

“(3) no shareholder of such corporation is 
a nonresident alien or a foreign partnership; 

“(4) such corporation is not a corporation 
which was a party to a reorganization de- 
scribed in section 368 (b), or a corporation to 
which section 355 (or so much of section 
356 as relates to section 355) applies and such 
corporation has not received a distribution 
under section 332 (relating to liquidations 
of subsidiaries) except in a case in which the 
basis of the assets distributed is determined 
under section 334 (b) (2); 

“(5) Such corporation has only one class 
of stock; and 

“(6) no more than 80 percent of the stock 
of such corporation is owned by persons who 
formerly owned the business of such corpo- 
ration as an unincorporated enterprise tax- 
able as a domestic corporation under section 
1361. : 

“(c) Partnership provisions applicable: 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, a domestic corporation 
making the election under subsection (a) 
shall be considered a partnership for pur- 
poses of this subtitle (except chapter 2 
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thereof) and shall be subject to subchapter K 
(section 701 and following, relating to part- 
nerships) with respect to formation, opera- 
tion, distributions, liquidation, sale of an 
interest, and any other purpose; and each 
shareholder of such corporation shall be con- 
sidered a partner owning an interest in the 
partnership in the proportion which shares 
owned by such shareholder bear to the total 
number of outstanding shares of such cor- 
poration. 

“(d) Limitation: An employee of a corpo- 
ration making the election described in sub- 
section (a) who is also a shareholder of such 
corporation shall not be considered an em- 
ployee for purposes of section 401 (a) (re- 
lating to employees’ pension trusts, etc.). 

“(e) Election irrevocable: Except as pro- 
vided in subsections (f) and (h), the elec- 
tion described in subsection (a) by a domes- 
tic corporation shall be irrevocable with re- 
spect to— 

“(1) the electing corporation and its 
shareholders; 


and 

“(2) any corporate successor to the busi- 
ness of the electing corporation and the 
shareholders of such successor. 

“(f) Change of ownership: In the first 
year in which the shareholders who con- 
sented to the election described in subsection 
(a) own 80 percent or less of the stock of a 
corporation described in subsection (e), such 
corporation shall not be treated as a partner- 
ship for such year or for subsequent years, 
unless such corporation makes a new elec- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (a). 

“(g) Constructive ownership: For pur- 
poses of subsections (b) (6) and (f), the 
ownership of a stock interest shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the rules for con- 
structive ownership of stock provided in sec- 
tion 267 (c) other than paragraph (3) 
thereof. 

“(h) Disqualification: If a corporation de- 
scribed in subsection (e) issues stock of a 


‘different class than that outstanding, the 


election described in subsection (a) shall be 
deemed never to have been made and the 
corporation shall be liable for all taxes due 
(except penalties) and such taxes may be 
assessed and collected as if no return had 
been filed. 

“(i) Cross reference: 

“For period of limitations on assessment 
and collection of tax where no return has 
been filed, see section 6501.” 

(b) Technical amendments.— 

(1) Section 1361 (b) of such code (relat- 
ing to unincorporated business enterprises 
electing to be taxed as domestic corpora- 
tions) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (3); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(5) no proprietor or partners having 
more than 80 percent interest in the profits 
or capital of such enterprise formerly owned 
stock in a corporation treated as a partner- 
ship under section 1371 which carried on 
the business of such enterprise.’ 

(2) Section 1504 (b) of such code (relat- 
ing to definition of includible corporation) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new paragraph as follows: 

“(8) Corporations subject to tax as part- 
nerships under section 1371.” 

(3) The table of subchapters for chapter 1 
of such code is amended by striking out 
“Subchapter R. Election of certain part- 

nerships and proprietor- 
ships as to taxable sta- 
tus.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof 
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“Subchapter R. Election of certain part- 
nerships, proprietorships, 
and corporations as to 
taxable status.” 


(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1956. 


Src. 7, Investments in small-business enter- 
prises. 


(a) Allowance of losses and bad debts as 
deductions from ordinary income: Part VI 
of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by insert- 
ing after section 166 the following new sec- 
tion: 


“Sec. 166A. Losses of individuals on invest- 
ments in, and loans to, small- 
business enterprises. 


“(a) Losses on securities: If an individual 
sustains a loss from the sale or other dispo- 
sition, or from the worthlessness, of a secu- 
rity of a corporation which is a small-busi- 
ness enterprise, then for purposes of this 
subtitle such loss shall not be considered as 
a loss from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset. 

“(b) Bad debts: Section 166 (d) (relating 
to nonbusiness debts) shall not apply in the 
case of an individual if the debt was created 
by reason of a loan by such individual to a 
small-business enterprise. For purposes of 
section 166 (other than subsec. (d)), a 
payment by an individual in discharge of 
part or all of his obligation as a guarantor, 
endorser, or indemnitor of an obligation of 
a small business enterprise created by reason 
of a loan to such enterprise by another indi- 
vidual shall be treated as a debt becoming 
worthless at the time of such payment. 

“(c) Net operating loss deduction: For 
purposes of section 172 (d) (4) (relating to 
limitation on nonbusiness deductions of tax- 
payers other than corporations for purposes 
of the net operating loss deduction) any de- 
duction in respect of which subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section applies shall be treated 
as attributable to a trade or business of the 
taxpayer. 3 
xe “(d) Definitions: For purposes of this sec- 

on— 

“(1) The term ‘security’ has the meaning 
assigned to such term in section 165 (g) (2). 

“(2) The term ‘small business enterprise’ 
means any trade or business carried on by 
an individual, partnership, or corporation if 
the total assets held (at the time the secu- 
rity is acquired or the loan is made) by such 
individual, partnership, or corporation for 
trade or business purposes does not exceed 
$250,000; but such term does not include any 
corporation the stock of which is owned 
(directly or indirectly) by or for more than 
10 individuals.” 

(b) Technical amendment: The table of 


sections for such part VI is amended by 
inserting 


“Sec. 166A. Losses of individuals in, and 
loans to, small-business en- 
terprises.” 


immediately below 


“Src. 166. Bad debts.” 


(c) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1956. 


Sec. 8. 5-year depreciation for small-business 
enterprises. 

(a) Allowance: Section 167 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to use 
of certain methods and rates of depreciation) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “If the average taxable income of 
any person for the 5 preceding taxable years 
does not exceed $50,000 per year, then (not- 
withstanding any other provisions of this 
subtitle and under regulations prescribed by 
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the Secretary or his delegate), at the elec- 
tion of such person, the allowance under 
subsection (a) in the case of any property 
which has a useful life of more than 5 years 
and which is used in the trade or business of 
such person may be computed under the 
straight-line method as if the useful life of 
the property were 5 years.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1956. 

Src. 9. Depreciation of used property. 

(a) Section 167 (c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to limitations on 
use of certain methods and rates of deprecia- 
tion) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(3) acquired after December 31, 1956, if 
the original use of such property does not 
commence with the taxpayer, and the use 
of such property by the taxpayer commences 
after such date. 

Paragraph (3) shall apply to property ac- 
quired in any taxable year only to the extent 
that the basis of such property (determined 
as of the close of the day of its acquisition), 
when added to the basis of all other property 
described in such paragraph (determined as 
of the close of the day of its acquisition) 
which is acquired by the taxpayer during the 
same taxable year, does not exceed $50,000.” 

{b} The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1956. 


Sec. 10. Exemption for goodwill in deter- 
mining gross estate. 


(a) Allowance of exemption: Part ITI of 
subchapter A of chapter 11 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to gross es- 
tate of citizens or residents of the United 
States) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 2045. Goodwill. 


“In determining the value of any interest 
of the decedent in any trade or business car- 
ried on by the decedent, by a partnership of 
which he was a partner, or by a corporation 
the stock of which was owned (directly or 
indirectly) by or for not more than 10 indi- 
viduals (including the decedent), the good- 
will of such trade or business shall be ex- 
cluded. The amount excluded from the gross 
estate by reason of the preceding sentence 
shall not exceed $100,000.” 

(b) Technical amendment: The table of 
sections for such part III is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 


“Suc. 2045. Goodwill.” 


(c) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with re- 
spect to estates of decedents dying after the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


SEc. 11. Installment payments of estate tax. 


(a) Allowance: Subchapter A of chapter 
62 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to place and due date for payment of 
tax) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new section as follows: 


“Src. 6157. Installment payments of estate 
tax. 

“(a) Estates consisting of stock or invest- 

ments in closely held business enterprises.— 

“(1) Election to make installment pay- 

ments: The executor of any estate described 


in paragraph (2), which is subject to the tax. 


imposed by chapter 11, may elect to pay the 
amount of such tax in 2 or more (but not 
mure than 10) equal installments. 

“(2) Estates to which election applies. 
Paragraph (1) shall apply to an estate only 
if one-half or more of the value of the gross 
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éstate consists of stock or investments in 
a closely held business enterprise. 

**(3) Closely held business enterprise: For 
purposes of {2), the term ‘closely 
heid business enterprises’ means— y 

“(A) a business corporation having 25 or 
less stockholders, and 

“(B) a business partnership having 25 or 
less partners. 

“(b) Date for payment of installments: 
If an election is made under subsection (a), 
the first installment shall be paid on the 
date prescribed for payment of the tax by 
section 6151, and each succeeding install- 
ment shall be paid 1 year following the date 
for payment of the preceding installment. 

“(c) Proration of deficiency to install- 
ments: If an election has been made under 
subsection (a) and a deficiency is assessed, 
the deficiency shall be prorated to the in- 
stallments remaining unpaid on the date of 
such assessment, and the part of the de- 
ficiency so prorated to each such installment 
shall be collected at the same time and as 
a part of such installment. 

“(d) Installments paid in advance: At the 
election of the executor, any installment, or 
part thereof, under subsection (a) may be 
paid prior to the date prescribed for its pay- 
ment by subsection (b). 

“(e) Acceleration of payments: If any in- 
stallment under subsection (a) is not paid 
on or before the date prescribed for its. pay- 
ment by subsection (b), the whole of the un- 
paid tax shall be paid upon notice and de- 
mand from the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(b) Technical amendments.— 

(1) The table of sections for such sub- 
chapter is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“Sec. 6157. Installment payments of estate 
tax.” 

(2) Section 6161 of such code (relating 
to extension of time for paying tax) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (e), and inserting after subsection 
(c) a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) Installment payment of estate tax: 
In any case in which an executor has elected 
under section 6157 to pay the tax imposed by 
chapter 11 in installments, subsection (a) 
(2) shall not apply to the amount deter- 
mined by the executor as the tax imposed 
by chapter 11, and subsection (b) shall not 
apply to the amount determined as a de- 
ficiency with respect to any such tax.” 

(3) Section 6601 (c) (2) of such code 
(relating to determination of last date pre- 
scribed for payment of tax) is amended by 
striking out “6152 (a)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “6152 (a) or 6157 (a),” and by 
striking out “6152 (b)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “6152 (b) or 6157 (b), as the 
case may be.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply with respect to 
estates of decedents dying after December 31, 
1956. 


Mr. Speaker, immediately following my 
remarks I request unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RIEHLMAN], the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Sre.y-Brown], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN], the 
gentleman from California {Mr. Hos- 
MER], the gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLtocH and Mr. HENDERSON] may 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude explanations of the various. sec- 
tions of the small-business tax bill which 
we have introduced today. Mr. Speaker, 
I also request unanimous consent that 
the text of the small-business tax bill 
which other Members and I have intro- 
duced today, may be included as part of 
my remarks. 
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- The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
join with my distinguished colleagues in 
the introduction of legislation designed to 
assist small business and family-sized 
farms. 

The statement has been made today 
that the base of American free enter- 
prise is small and independent business. 
I believe this definition fully explains 
why there has been so much interest in 
legislation to provide income-tax relief 
for small business. 

I think every Member would agree that 
two segments of our economy have been 
primarily responsible for the independ- 
ence enjoyed in this country because 
they themselves have exhibited as much 
self-reliance and independence as any 
group. I speak now not only of small 
business, but also of the American farm- 
er, who, in reality, operates a business, 
too, as he produces the food and fiber so 
necessary to this Nation. 

Small business and farmers have con- 
tinued their operations fulfilling their 
vital roles in our economy. But within 
the past several years they have been 
faced with increasing difficulties result- 
ing largely through no fault of their 
own. 

Basically, I think the problems facing 
small business, and farmers, can he 
placed into two categories: heavy taxa- 
tion and the cost-price squeeze. The leg- 
islation introduced today is designed to 
alleviate a portion of the tax burden, 
which would have a direct influence in 
easing the cost-price squeeze. 

I do not intend to discuss the varied 
problems facing our farmers. This side 
of the picture has been and will be more 
ably presented by my friends who repre- 
sent the great agricultural areas of the 
country, such as my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. HILL]. 

But I do wish to direct my remarks on 
this bill to the small-business community 
with which I am familiar, because of the 
district which I represent and because 
of my own experience as an operator of 
a small-business establishment. 

The operation of any business, whether 
it is small or large, or whether it is lo- 
cated in urban or rural areas, necessarily 
follows the general pattern of our econ- 
omy. If the Nation is burdened by hard 
times, business also is faced with reces- 
sion. When there is general prosperity 
throughout the land, it is shared by the 
people in many walks of life. But this 
concept does not always prove to be true 
when other factors, artificial, so to speak, 
are employed and result in an excessive 
burden upon a segment of the economy. 
As a result, it can be very true that while 
the Nation as a whole is enjoying an un- 
precedented ‘period of prosperity, there 
ean be certain endeavors which are faced 
with serious difficulties. At the present 
time, this is the situation confronting the 
smaller enterprises under our present tax 
laws. 
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I have heard a small amount of criti- 
cism directed against proposed legisla- 
tion such as we offer today. It has been 
said that it would not be fair to offer tax 
relief only to small enterprises, that his 
would be discrimination. 

I will agree that his legislation con- 
tains elements of discrimination. But it 
is a type of discrimination which is desir- 
able. It is desirable because the purpose 
is to assist small-business enterprises to 
enjoy the benefits which are necessary 
for prosperity and, indeed, in many in- 
stances, for survival. Actually, this bill 
is not discrimination, because it does not 
bring benefits to one sector of the econ- 
omy at the expense of another sector. 

Tax relief for small business will not 
hurt other segments of the economy. In 
fact, it should prove to be a valuable 
asset in the continuance of our prosper- 
ity. Through such tax relief we can 
realize many gains. It can mean in- 
creased employment brought about by 
improvement and modernization of small 
concerns. Benefits will accrue to our 
entire business establishment because of 
expanded purchasing power to those 
granted tax relief. And most important, 
our Nation will move forward as our 
small business enterprises are placed on 
a more competitive plane with our larger 
business enterprises. 

Today the incentive to establish a 
small business is at a tremendously low 
level. This is not only an unfortunate 
situation, but is a most serious problem. 
The lifeblood of America has been small 
business. Because men of imagination 
and initiative went into business for 
themselves our Nation has expanded and 
our people have benefited. These men 
believed in themselves and in what they 
were doing. 

This country did not become great 
overnight. Success was not easily at- 
tained. Initiative played an important 
part in our success, and much of that 
initiative came in the people who were 
willing to take a chance on their own 
ability. They were willing to risk what 
capital they had in a small business, 
believing that through their own capa- 
bilities they could be successful. 

Where is that initiative today? It is 
not really gone, but there are not too 
many who are willing to rely on initia- 
tive alone anymore. They cannot be 
blamed. Initiative plays a great part in 
success, no question about that, but too 
many other factors enter in. Excessive 
taxation is one important factor in small 
business—it removes in many cases the 
very capital needed for a man of initia- 
tive to become a success, or become more 
successful. 

I believe this bill has greater impli- 
cation than that of merely granting tax 
relief. It is a bill that will do much to 
restore opportunity for our small busi- 
ness concerns in a free, productive, pros- 
perous society. It is a bill that will help 
us to preserve our small business estab- 
lishment—the greatest force in our eco- 
nomic system, the base of American free 
enterprise. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad to join with my Republican col- 
leagues of the Small Business Committee 
in the introduction and sponsorship of 
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a tax bill for the benefit of the small 
business community in our Nation. This 
bill is necessarily long and complicated 
in its language. At this time I should 
like to discuss the first two sections of 
the bill. At a later date, I shall be 
pleased to discuss additional sections of 
the proposed bill. 

As will be noted, the first section of 
the bill is a declaration of purpose and 
policy and reaffirms the long-established 
policy of the Congress with respect to 
small and independent business and that 
sector of our agricultural community 
which includes family-sized farms and 
farmers. For your information, I shall 
read this section in its entirety. 


SECTION 1. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE AND POLICY 


This section states that— 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress, and the purpose of this act— 

To provide for growth, expansion, and 
modernization for small and independent 
business enterprises engaged in trade or 
commerce; 

To provide an election for filing income 
tax returns for small and independent bus- 
inesses engaged in trade or commerce 
whether or not such businesses operate as 
individuals, partnerships or corporations; 

To provide a normal tax rate of 20 percent 
for taxable years after March 31, 1957, and 
to increase the surtax exemption; 

To provide a growth, expansion and mod- 
ernization exemption on net taxable earn- 
ings for small and independent businesses 
engaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide credits for losses incurred 
through investment or loans to small and 
independent business enterprises engaged 
in trade or commerce; 

To provide for rapid amortization of prop- 
erty utilized for the production of profit by 
small and independent businesses engaged 
in trade or commerce; 

To provide small and independent busi- 
ness an exemption for goodwill in the deter- 
mination of the value of an estate; 

To provide family-sized farmers and others 
engaged in agricultural pursuits an exemp- 
tion for the improvement, modernization, 
and renewal of buildings or equipment used 
in the production, care, and marketing of 
farm products; and 

To provide family-sized farms, whether or 
not such farms are owned in fee or occupied 
by renters or tenants, an exemption for the 
improvement, modernization, and renewal of 
buildings or equipment used in the produc- 
tion, care, and marketing of the products of 
such farms. 


If these proposed amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code are adopted in 
all particulars, they will materially 
strengthen our entire business and agri- 
cultural economies. In seeking a for- 
mula which would provide maximum 
help in tax reductions for small and in- 
dependent business, we have recognized 
the fact that modern agricultural pur- 
suits are business enterprises. There- 
fore, we have included coverage in our 
bill for family-sized farms, whether or 
not such farms are the property of the 
farmer and are worked by him or 
whether such farms are occupied by 
renters or tenants. The bill purposely 
places the small, independent farmer 
who owns his own land, as well as the 
tenant farmer, in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the small-business man who owns 
his place of business or who operates his 
business on leased or rented premises. 
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SECTION 2. DEDUCTION FOR EXPANSION OR MOD- 
ERNIZATION OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


Section 2 is probably the most im- 
portant section of our bill. The plan 
outlined in section 2 is, as far as we 
know, a new approach to one of the more 
crucial problems of small and independ- 
ent business. In our opinion it elimi- 
nates the objections which have been 
made to a graduated tax. At the same 
time it recognizes the absolute necessity 
of providing equity capital to a segment 
of our economy which needs it the most. 

As has been pointed out many times, 
by far the greatest obstacle to be over- 
come by small and independent business- 
men is the accumulation of funds to keep 
their businesses abreast of the times. 
The demands of the consumer require 
better products, better distribution, bet- 
ter facilities, and conveniences which 
were only dreamed of a relatively short 
time ago. This consumer demand has 
made itself felt in every type of business 
enterprise. It requires the manufacturer 
and processor to continuously improve 
their plants and equipment if they are 
to meet today’s competitive challenge. 
This demand requires our farms to grow 
better products. It requires wholesalers 
of any and all commodities to be 
equipped for a fast turnover of stocks 
and to render a type of service to re- 
tail outlets which has revolutionized dis- 
tribution, particularly in the food and 
kindred industries. The independent 
retail merchant in every line of busi- 
ness is competing with national chain 
stores and can no longer depend on the 
loyal customer following which he once 
enjoyed. 

For example, the vast majority of in- 
dependent retail grocers are forced to 
choose one of two alternatives—either 
modernize and expand their services or 
face the prospect of going out of business. 
The independent grocer must, in a sense, 
become a supermarket and provide 
superservice in keeping with the needs 
and demands of his clientele. His store 
front must be modernized; his goods and 
wares must be easily accessible; he must 
have the latest type of display cases; and 
his refrigerating facilities must be the 
best. In most instances the independ- 
ent grocer must offer products and serv- 
ices superior to those of his national 
chain and supermarket competitors. No 
matter how much his customers may like 
him, they will stray away unless they get 
better quality and better service than 
that offered by his chainstore competi- 
tion. The independent merchant must 
also, as a general rule, extend a certain 
amount of credit and delivery service 
while his chainstore competitor operates 
on a cash-and-carry basis only. 

In this era of technological progress 
the smaller manufacturers and machine- 
shop operators cannot depend on equip- 
ment which they bought 5, 10, or 20 years 
ago to compete with the completely mod- 
ern plants of their larger competitors. 
Machines, machine tools, and other 
equipment which were once good for 20, 
25, or 30 years, are now the exception 
rather than the rule. We are all aware 
of the tremendous advances which have 
been made in agricultural equipment and 
machinery. Our family farms must 
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have modern equipment if they, too, are 
to survive in this age of machinery. 

Every business which is engaged in 
any type of operation requiring machin- 
ery has found that today’s techniques 
and products require not only modern 
machinery and equipment but also up- 
to-date buildings. The consumer is de- 
manding a greater variety of better 
products, and the worker is demanding 
a better place in which to work. A bet- 
ter place to work means a better em- 
ployee and more efficient production. 

American industry has demonstrated 
its capacity to produce and its willing- 
ness to keep pace with the 20th century 
concept of industrial operation. 'The 
unfortunate fact is that many thousands 
of well-managed small concerns have 
been unable to keep pace because of the 
onerous burden of Federal taxes. 

Section 2 of this bill is an incentive 
provision which will make it possible for 
small and independent business institu- 
tions of every type to grow, to expand, 
and to modernize. 

The table of exemptions, which we in- 
clude at this point, is to a degree self- 
explanatory. It is as follows: 

If the taxable in- The limit is: 
come is: 

Not over $10,000_.-. 50 percent of taxable 
income. 
Over $10,000 but not $5,000, plus 40 percent 

‘over $25,000. of excess of taxable 

income over $10,000. 
Over $25,000 but not $11,000, plus 30 per- 
over $50,000. cent of excess of 
taxable income over 
$25,000. 
Over $50,000 but not $18,500 plus 20 per- 
over $100,000. cent of excess over 
$50,000. 
Over $100,000 but not $28,500, plus 10 per- 
over $150,000. cent of excess over 
$100,000. 

The expenditures so treated shall be al- 

lowed as a deduction. 


The exemption which applies to any 
person engaged in trade or commerce— 
whether such person be a corporation, 
partnership, or individual, including 
family-sized farms and farmers—per- 
mits each person to “treat expenditures 
which are paid or incurred by him during 
the taxable year for the construction, 
reconstruction, erection, installation, im- 
provement, or acquisition of any facility, 
land, building, machinery, or equipment, 
or any part thereof, used in the trade or 
business as expenses which are not 
chargeable to capital account.” 

Section 2 limits the exemption as set 
forth in the table above to businesses 
having taxable income of not more than 
$150,000. The greatest incentive, how- 
ever, is provided for the smaller concerns 
having relatively low taxable incomes. 

In addition, section 2 limits the bene- 
fits to any group of business concerns 
which are under common control, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to a combined tax- 
able income which does not exceed $150,- 
000. Moreover, section 2 makes it clear 
that the exemptions outlined are not to 
apply to other allowable deductions, and 
that if a growth, expansion or moderni- 
zation project is started one year and not 
completed until the following year, the 
exemption will still be allowed. 
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As we have pointed out, this provi- 
sion—section 2—will be an incentive for 
every small and independent business 
and family-sized farmer in this country. 
Incentives of this type are helpful in 
creating confidence in the future. As we 
all know, lack of confidence is often the 
difference between success and failure. 
The incentive program provided here will 
be felt in every city, town, village and 
hamlet throughout these United States. 
It will create confidence throughout our 
entire business structure. It will pro- 
vide small and independent business a 
means, which has been lacking, to 
finance a program for growth, expansion 
and modernization, which is not possible 
under the present income tax system. 

Section 2 will assuredly provide a 
method for improving the financial situ- 
ation of small business and will alleviate 
to an extent the dual problem of where 
to secure additional equity capital or 
where to borrow money for capital ex- 
penditures. It is true that any incen- 
tive or other plan looking toward the 
strengthening of our small-business 
economy will not completely, in and of 
itself, solve all small-business financial 
problems. But, we believe, the plan 
offered in section 2 of our bill will be of 
greater assistance to small business than 
any plan which has been proposed up to 
this time, particularly if it is enacted 
into law in conjunction with other spe- 
cific measures which are proposed in the 
bill under discussion. 

It will be noted that we have placed an 
arbitrary cutoff point not only in section 
2 but also in other sections of this bill. 
We realize in doing so that it is a type of 
discrimination to which objection is 
often made. However, it is our purpose 
to help small business and through such 
assistance to strengthen our whole eco- 
nomic system. 

We know, and it has been said many 
times, that larger businesses have many 
advantages by which they may travel 
toward the goal of expansion, growth, 
and modernization. The larger busi- 
nesses can sell stock or debentures. 
They can build up reserves. They can 
borrow money from sources which are 
closed to small business. We are not 
concerned with the ability of our larger 
businesses to finance themselves and to 
keep pace with our ever-expanding busi- 
ness horizon. Barring monopoly and the 
evils which go with monopolistic prac- 
tices, we think that most of our larger 
businesses operate in the American tra- 
dition of free enterprise. We have, how- 
ever, approximately 4 million small busi- 
nesses in our country. This figure, inci- 
dentally, is increasing day by day in 
keeping with the growth in population. 
If they, too, are to follow the American 
tradition, a way must be found for them 
to keep pace, to grow, to expand, to mod- 
ernize, and to serve the American public 
in the time-honored tradition of free 
men in a free country. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 84th Congress the Subcommittee on 
Tax Policy of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee held hearings and issued a report 
on tax policy for economic growth and 
stability. In the chapter entitled “‘Eco- 
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nomic Principles for Federal Tax Pol- 
icy,” the subcommittee declared that— 
Federal tax policy should protect and pro- 


mote an atmosphere favorable for small and 
new businesses. 


I think that we will all agree that that 
is a sound premise in considering any and 
all Federal tax legislation. In our ap- 
proach to the several provisions incorpo- 
rated in the bill which we have intro- 
duced today, we are frank to admit that 
we have studied not only the report re- 
ferred to above, but the discussions 
which took place during the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings. It is not my purpose 
to imply blanket approval of all that was 
said during the discussions referred to or 
all of the material contained in the re- 
port. We do, however, recommend the 
work of the Subcommittee on Federal 
Tax Policy of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee as being eminently worthy of 
study and consideration. 

It is my purpose, at this point, to give 
a somewhat detailed explanation of sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the tax bill which 
we have introduced today; and the fol- 
lowing will highlight some of our think- 
ing on these sections: 3 
SECTION 3. REDUCTION IN CORPORATE NORMAL 

TAX 


This section advances the sound prem- 
ise that the corporate normal tax should 
be low. The surtax bracket of the cor- 
porate tax structure should be just what 
it means—a surtax. Additional revenue 
should be obtained by increasing surtax 
rates at the appropriate level of exemp- 
iton. Section 3, therefore, proposes that 
the normal corporate tax rate be ‘20 
percent of the taxable income.” 

As noted, this provision of the bill is 
designed to place the burden for addi- 
tional corporate tax revenue within the 
surtax bracket, where it belongs. A low 
corporate normal tax rate will be of great 
benefit to our smaller corporations which 
constitute the vast majority of all cor- 
porations. According to recent figures 
there are approximately 700,000 cor- 
porations in the United States. Ap- 
proximately 5 percent of these cor- 
porations earn 90 percent of the cor- 
porate profits. This leaves 10 percent 
of all corporate profits to be shared by 
the other 95 percent of our corporations. 

The 20-percent normal tax with a 
proper surtax exemption will materially 
increase the resistance of smaller cor- 
porations to sell out or to merge with 
their larger competitors. It will en- 
courage small firms to adopt the corpo- 
rate form of doing business. It will ma- 
terially lessen the burden of obtaining 
working capital. The Subcommittee on 
Tax Policy of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in its report of December 27, 
1955, concluded that Federal tax policy 
in the future should “protect the com- 
petitive position of small and new busi- 
nesses by providing adequate tax offsets 
to business risks and by gearing the 
structure of tax rates to any differential 
barriers to acquiring the financial re- 
sources required for their growth and 
development.” 

In this same report the Subcommittee 
on Tax Policy under the chapter, Federal 
Tax Policy Should Protect and Promote 
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New Businesses, said that: 


` It is a widely held view that small and new 
businesses have limited access to credit and 
equity capital from external sources, as com- 
pared with larger, better-established firms. 
The growth requirements of small and new 
companies frequently involve more extensive 
reliance on internal resources, particularly 
retained earnings, than in the case of other 
companies. A corporation income tax rate 
structure which does not unduly limit the 
financial resources required to finance the 
growth of large, established companies, 
therefore, may prove extremely burdensome 
in this respect for small and new companies. 
A greater differential in effective rates appli- 
cable to small and large corporate taxpayers 
should be given careful consideration. 


We believe there is overwhelming sen- 
timent in the Congress to provide re- 
medial tax legislation for small business. 
This is in recognition of the fact that 
“without small business, America would 
be a gigantic skeleton, a great industrial 
framework lacking in blood, flesh, and 
nerves—House Report 2513, 82d Congress, 
2d session. One way to keep small busi- 
ness, as we have known it in America, is 
to pravide a low normal tax rate which 
will help supply small business with 
“blood, flesh, and nerves.” 

This recommendation is included in 
the Progress Report of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business 
under date of August 7,1956. The Cab- 
inet Committee forcefully advocated the 
reduction of the normal corporate tax 
rate from 30 percent to 20 percent by 
stating: 

At present the tax rate is 30 percent of the 
first $25,000 of the income of a corporation 
and 52 percent of the income in excess of 
$25,000. The Committee’s proposal would 
reduce by one-third the tax on the first 
$25,000 of corporate income, but would leave 
unchanged the tax on income in excess of 
this figure. Thus, the benefits from tax re- 
duction would be concentrated, progressively 
upon corporations with the smallest net 
incomes. 

While taxes. on all corporate . businesses 
should in time be lowered, the present pro- 
posal would substantially reduce the taxes 
on small corporations which constitute the 
great majority. It would help the smaller 
firms to retain earnings for financing expan- 
sion, or would give them some advantage in 
pricing. It would generally encourage the 
formation of new businesses. 


There is one difference between the 
recommendation of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business and this bill. 
The Cabinet Committee recommended 
20 percent on the first $25,000 of taxable 
income while this bill proposes in the 
following section—section 4—to raise the 
surtax exemption from $25,000 to 
$150,000. 

SECTION 4, INCREASE IN CORPORATE SURTAX 

EXEMPTION 


The bill which we have under discus- 
sion proposes to amend section 11 (c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code by striking 
out “$25,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$150,000.” 

The sum of $150,000 may to many 
sound high. On the other hand, the 
sum of $25,000 to many of us seems low. 
However, any sum which might be 
selected as the beginning point for the 
application of the corporate surtax 
would create disagreement. Unfortu- 
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an Atmosphere Favorable for Small and 


nately, we are always confronted with 

the phrase “how much does it cost?” 

The cost referred to, of course, is calcu- 

lated in terms of “loss of revenue.” 

Frankly, a business which has a tax- 
able income of $150,000, by most of our 
accepted standards, could not be con- 
sidered “big business” in any sense of 
the word. In determining the cutoff 
point of the surtax rate at any given 
time we have not considered the eco- 
nomic effects on small business; we only 
considered the budgetary requirements 
of the moment. We have closed our 
eyes to the adverse effect of a combined 
normal and surtax rate of 52 percent on 
our small-business institutions. We 
realize expediency has played its part 
in the past; however, we believe the time 
has come when we must remove at least 
some of the burden of oppressive taxes 
from the backs of small-business men. 

The question which always plagues us 
is whether a more liberal tax treatment 
for small and independent business 
would not within a measurable length of 
time result in increased revenue for the 
Government. We believe this question 
was answered in part when at the end 
of the calendar year 1953 tax reductions 
went into effect amounting to approxi- 
mately $7 billion. Since that time our 
country has enjoyed a period of prosper- 
ity unprecedented in our history. 

There are many who say that the 
small business institutions have not 
shared in this prosperity. We do not 
believe this to be the case, however, small 
business would have made greater strides 
had our Federal tax structure recognized 
more realistically the vital needs of 
small business. We believe that an ex- 
emption of $150,000 from the corporate 
surtax rate is a realistic approach to one 
phase of the small-business tax problem 
and should be carefully and earnestly 
considered by the Congress. 

SECTION 5. ELECTION OF INDIVIDUALS AND 
PARTNERSHIPS TO BE TAXED AS CORPORATIONS 
AND SECTION 6, ELECTION OF CORPORATIONS 
TO BE TAXED AS PARTNERSHIPS 
The intent. of section 5 is to provide a 

method for individuals and partnerships 
to be taxed as corporations. Section 5 
provides a measure of flexibility to re- 
place the rigidity which is now incorpo- 
rated in the Internal Revenue Code. 
This proposed change in section 1361 (e) 
of the code would allow freedom of 
choice within reasonable limits. Under 
section 5 a business conducted by an in- 
dividual or partnership would have an 
election every 4 years as to whether or 
not it desired to be taxed as a corpora- 
tion. Under present law the decision is 
irrevocable except when substantial 
change in ownership occurs. 

Section 6 of this bill is intended to 
allow certain corporations the election 
to be treated as partnerships or pro- 
prietorships. The proposed provision 
applies particularly to closed corpora- 
tions with 10 or less shareholders who 
are actively engaged in the business, 
none of whom are nonresident aliens. 
In other words, the election is intended 
to apply only to small, closely held do- 
mestic corporations. 

Section 5 is one of the provisions 
which has been recommended by the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
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Business. The report of that committee 
commented as follows: 

Many small businesses avoid the corporate 
form of organization, despite the advantages 
of limited liability and continuity of legal 
existence, because the corporate income tax 
may prove an added burden. The present 
proposal would make decisions whether or 
not to incorporate turn on factors other than 
taxes, since the law already gives certain 
partnerships the option of being taxed as 
corporations. 

This measure was originally proposed by 
the administration in 1954. It would par- 
ticularly benefit small firms having stock- 
holders with very modest incomes. 

SECTION 7. INVESTMENTS IN SMALL BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES 

This provision of the bill is intended to 
provide an incentive and encouragement 
for the investment of equity capital. by 
individuals in local, small businesses. It 
is also intended to encourage loans in one 
form or another by individuals to small- 
business enterprises. 

The present treatment of capital losses 
and bad debts is a discouraging factor to 
persons who would otherwise be willing 
to make investments in, or loans to, local 
small-business institutions. The pur- 
chase of stock in a small corporation or 
the investment of capital in the business 
of an individual or partnership always 
carries an element of risk even though 
the outlook may be very bright. This 
element of risk also applies to loans, en- 
dorsements, or guarantees made by indi- 
viduals to assist local small-business en- 
terprises. The element of risk cannot 
be removed, but incentive and encour- 
agement for investment in, and loans to, 
small-business enterprises can be had by 
more liberal treatment under our Fed- 
eral tax laws when such investments and 
loans become losses and bad debts. 

This element of risk attached to in- 
vestment in a smali-business enterprise 
and the dependence of small firms upon 
loans and stock purchases in local mar- 
kets was ably set forth by the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in its final report to the 82d 
Congress entitled “Review of Small Busi- 
ness”—House Report 2513. In this re- 
port it was pointed out that small busi- 
nesses are extremely susceptible to fluc- 
tuations in earnings and have a much 
higher mortality rate than larger busi- 
ness concerns. Over the years it has been 
found that approximately 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the business firms will last over 
10 years. Some 50 percent will disap- 
pear by the end of the second year of 
their operations. The committee pointed 
out in its report that equity capital for 
new business firms was acquired pri- 
marily through the personal savings of 
the owners of the concerns and from 
friends and relatives. This was true for 
both small trade firms and for manufac- 
turing concerns. It has been demon- 
strated, however, that in contrast, larger 
business enterprise can utilize the regu- 
lated securities market to acquire equity 
capital and will supplement such capital 
to a very large extent by borrowing either 
in the securities market or from financial 
institutions. 

The present tax laws interpose to a 
man, who hopes to invest in a small 
corporation, serious difficulty in getting 
any tax relief when he suffers a loss on 
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his capital stock. ‘The only instance 
when the worthlessness of an investment 
can result in a deduction against ordi- 
nary income is one in which the debt is 
represented: by open account or by claim 
note and the debt is acquired, or the 
losses incurred, in his trade or business. 
If a man invests money in a small cor- 
porate business and loses his investment 
because of the worthlessness of his se- 
curities, he can only take as his loss the 
difference between his capital gains plus 
taxable income—exclusive of capital 
transaction and personal exemptions— 
and the capital loss or $1,000, whichever 
is less. While the present law provides a 
loss carryover so that the capital losses 
may be offset by capital gains during 
the following 5 years, it is the purpose 
of this section to provide more rapid re- 
covery of capital losses under the cir- 
cumstances described above. This more 
rapid recovery of capital losses result- 
ing from investment in small corpora- 
tions will do much to provide the neces- 
sary incentive for increased investment 
in such corporations. 

Similarly, our proposal would encour- 
age lending to small firms—proprietor- 
ships, partnerships, or corporations— 
since losses incurred as a result of such 
lending could be charged off against or- 
dinary income. Section 7 (c) specifical- 
ly provides that such bad debts as well 
as investments described above shall be 
treated as attributable to a trade or busi- 
ness of the taxpayer. 

If this Nation is to preserve its tradi- 
tion of economic opportunity for small 
business, then every potential supply of 
equity capital must be fostered. This 
supply of capital as heretofore men- 
tioned is provided by men and women as 
the result of thrift and the urge to save. 
The incentive to help local industry 
through investment and loans by such 
individuals must be encouraged by pro- 
viding a sensible and realistic cushion 
against losses. The question which we 
must answer is whether, as a matter of 
national economic tax policy, the Con- 
gress of the United States desires to fa- 
cilitate the flow of venture capital to 
small and independent business. If the 
answer is in the affirmative, then the 
current uncertainties and handicaps of 
the individual investor and lender must 
be eliminated, and the stringent rules 
now in the Internal Revenue Code must 
be modified. 

Therefore, section 7 of this bill en- 
deavors to provide the necessary incen- 
tive and encouragement by allowing in- 
dividuals under certain circumstances to 
charge off capital losses and bad debts 
as a deduction from ordinary income. 

Special safeguards are set forth in sec- 
tion 7 to limit its application by defin- 
ing “small business enterprise’ as a 
trade or business the total assets of 
which—at the time the security is ac- 
quired or the loan is made—do not ex- 
ceed $250,000, and in the case of a cor- 
poration, the stock is not owned—direct- 
ly or indirectly—by or for more than 10 
individuals. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with my five Republican col- 
leagues of the Select Committee on Small 
Business in introducing the bill for the 
relief of smdll business that is under 
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discussion today. The encouragement 
and nourishment of small business is 
a tradition in American life. The fore- 
most need of small business has always 
been and always will be venture capital, 
which comes from the savings of indi- 
viduals and the retained earnings of 
business. It takes venture capital to 
start a new business, and it takes more 
venture capital to make it grow. 

In years gone by, an important source 
of such capital was the savings of the 
successful person, who found pride and 
satisfaction, and who could take ‘the 
risks in the hope of profits; from giving 
a financial lift to a budding enterprise. 
This source has been fairly well choked 
off by the extremes of tax rate progres- 
sion as regards both the capacity to save 
and the incentive to use such savings 
as they are accumulated. Today, the 
small-business man has to look first to 
his own resources and then to bank 
financing. 

In the first instance, he finds himself 
bucking up against the progressive indi- 
vidual income-tax rate scale, and if the 
enterprise is incorporated, also the ex- 
cessive corporate rates. At the incep- 
tion of the individual income tax in 1913, 
about $320 of income in the $16,000 
income-tax bracket was taken by taxes; 
today, one-half, $8,000, of it is taken. 
The effects of this kind of taxation on 
unincorporated businesses, whether sin- 
gle proprietorship or partnership, has 
been studied, and after adjustment for 
inflation it is found that no net addition 
to equity capital of such firms occurred 
in the study years, 1946 to 1951. 

The trend of corporate taxation also 
has produced an increasing barrier to 
internal savings of incorporated firms. 
As short a time ago as 1936, corporate 
tax rates were at the 15-percent level. 
Today combined normal and surtax rates 
take 50 percent without considering any 
other taxes whatsoever, such as property 
taxes, excise taxes, and the like. 

Bank financing cannot make up for 
the shortage of venture capital. In the 
first place, the basic need is for long- 
term capital to share both the risks and 
the prospects of profit. By and large, 
bank loans must avoid this kind of risk 
and the greater the possible risk, the 
shorter will be the loan period. In the 
second place, the function of bank or 
debt financing is to supplement, not to 
replace venture capital. Both from the 
standpoint of the enterprise and of the 
lender, an adequate proportion of ven- 
ture capital makes supplementary debt 
more feasible. In other words, equity 
financing is the key to debt financing; 
when more money is risked, more money 
may be borrowed on sound and reason- 
able terms. The two in balanced combi- 
nation make for maximum development 
and growth of business. 

There is great difficulty in determin- 
ing just how much investment is needed 
in small business that is not now being 
made, but I do have figures which hint 
at the amount through comparison. It 
is reliably estimated that corporate busi- 
ness, large and small, in America needs 
$60 billion a year for the next 10 years 
to accomplish the expansion that is 
needed in our productive capacity as a 
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Nation. Probably almost that amount 
is needed by unincorporated businesses, 
large and small. The money can come 
only from reinvested earnings and new 
investments by individuals from their 
savings. At the present time neither 
source is proving adequate to finance as 
rapid an expansion of productive. ca- 
pacity as is needed to remove inflation- . 
ary pressures in the country. As men- 
tioned, bank financing has been resorted 
to whenever possible to meet the defi- 
ciency, but because of the previously 
mentioned difficulties, capacity in that 
regard for many small businesses never 
existed, and for others is coming to an 
end. An-unpleasant side effect of such 
borrowing has been to help drive up in- 
terest rates because so many additional 
borrowers were in the market clamoring 
for money. 

I emphasize again that the basic rea- 
son our economy has not been getting 
the amount of investment money it needs 
for growth is taxes. High corporate 
income taxes have siphoned away large 
amounts of earnings that otherwise 
would be reinvested. High individual 
income taxes, which have caused many 
a TV-quiz contestant to stop short of 
the top prize because the tax bite makes 
the risk foolish, also discourage inves- 
tors from risking their money for a dis- 
proportionately small return after taxes. 

Although circumstances vary amongst 
particular businesses and from industry 
to industry, the overall result is that 
only about $3.5 billion annually is being 
invested in new corporate stock issues, 
whereas capital from this source total- 
ling $6 billion a year is required to 
finance the necessary anti-inflation ex- 
pansion of corporate productive capac- 
ity. The investment picture for unin- 
corporated businesses is no less gloomy. 
In the case of either incorporated or un- 
incorporated businesses the picture gets 
progressively worse as smaller and 
smaller businesses are analyzed. 

A reshaping of our tax policy is needed 
to provide both the means and the in- 
centives for an accelerated investment 
in building up the Nation’s productive 
capacity. Only in this way can we have 
healthy business, big or small, and boost 
the productive ability of our economy 
up anywhere near the total demands we 
make upon it. Only in this way can we 
encourage the growth of business, both 
big and small, and thereby supply the 
constantly increasing number of jobs 
which our constantly expanding popula- 
tion requires if we are to avoid economic 
chaos. Such tax changes are not a mat- 
ter of lowering taxes on big business and 
the rich while the poor get no relief. 
Saying so is good demagoguery, but poor 
economics. They are a commonsense 
matter of doing what is needed in a free 
enterprise economy to eliminate the bur- 
dens of inflation and the threat of unem- 
ployment, both of which are far more 
disastrous to the poor than to any other 
economic category. 

Now, the bill that my five colleagues 
and I have introduced today proposes 
these following steps to provide for 
growth, expansion, and modernization of 
small and independent business enter- 
prises in America: First, permits special 
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tax deductions for funds spent for ex- 
pansion or modernization of small-busi-< 
ness enterprises; second, reduces corpo- 
rate normal tax rates to 20 percent; 
third, allows an increase in corporate sur- 
tax exemption from $25,000 to $150,000; 
fcurth, authorizes election by individuals 
and partnerships in small business to be 
taxed under the new corporation rates 
instead of individual income-tax rates; 
fifth, authorizes small corporations to 
elect taxation under individual rather 
than corporate income-tax rates where 
such is advantageous; sixth, liberalizes 
income-tax deductions as to losses which 
occur on account of investments in small 
business; seventh, permits accelerated 
depreciation on 5-year basis by small- 
business enterprises; eighth, liberalizes 
depreciation of used property utilized by 
small-business enterprises; ninth, ex- 
empts goodwill in determining the gross 
estate of small-business man for in- 
heritance-tax purposes; tenth, permits 
payment of inheritance taxes on a small- 
business man’s estate in installments 
over a maximum period of 10 years. 

At this point I desire to join my col- 
leagues in explaining various sections 
of the bill. These sections—sections 8 
and 9—deal with methods of providing 
rapid tax amortization for small plants 
engaged in defense work and for the 
depreciation of used property. The de- 
preciation of used property when pur- 
chased by a small business has not been 
subject, under the law, to the deprecia- 
tion allowances applicable to new plant 
and equipment. The explanation fol- 
lows: 

SECTION 8. FIVE-YEAR DEPRECIATION FOR 
SMALL-BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 

This section is intended to provide a 
method of rapid tax amortization for 
small-business enterprises. The Internal 
Revenue Code was amended to authorize 
a 5-year tax amortization in World War 
II to provide adequate facilities for the 
prosecution of the war. It was again en- 
acted during the Korean war to facilitate 
the construction of plants in the interest 
of the war effort. In both World War II 
and the Korean war it was conceded that 
industry should have an incentive pro- 
vision to assure the construction of war 
plants and other facilities without re- 
gard to whether such facilities would be 
needed at the end of the war. 

During World War II and thereafter 
and during the Korean war and the years 
that followed, small-business concerns 
engaged in the production of materials 
and products for the national defense re- 
ceived little help through the 5-year 
tax amortization program. There were 
thousands upon thousands of applica- 
tions filed during World War II and dur- 
ing the Korean war, but relatively few of 
the applications were processed to com- 
pletion. ‘The so-called certificate of 
necessity was not granted to the small 
plants as a general rule no matter how 
essential the plant or its products were 
to the national defense. The steel, the 
aluminum, the copper, the transporta- 
tion and many other industries, particu= 
larly the larger units in those industries, 
received authorizations for rapid tax 
writeoffs running into billions of dollars. 
And many, in addition, received defense 
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production loans with which to build the 
plants for which a certificate of neces- 
sity had been received. We are not at- 
tempting at this moment to evaluate the 
rapid tax amortization program, and we 
realize that it was put into effect as a 
matter of expediency in the prosecution 
of the war and defense efforts. It cannot 
be questioned, however, that in granting 
such certificates the competitive status 
of small-business concerns in many in- 
dustries was seriously jeopardized. 

However, certificates of necessity con- 
tinued to be used after World War II and 
have continued to be used since the Ko- 
rean war. Our purpose here is to allow 
small manufacturers, most of which can 
turn to defense production when neces- 
sary, an even break in the field of amorti- 
zation and depreciation. The provision 
is limited to any person whose average 
taxable income for “the 5 preceding tax- 
able years does not exceed $50,000 per 
year.” 

The provision makes it clear that the 
useful life of the property may be more 
than 5 years, however, as previously 
pointed out, technological development, 
particularly in the machine tool industry, 
has materially reduced the useful life of 
many tools. These rapid changes, which 
have and will take place, require modern- 
ization of tools and equipment as well as 
the plant which houses them. 

The compelling consideration of this 
provision should be the welfare of some 
300,000 or more small and independent 
manufacturers who may at some perilous 
moment in the future be needed to secure 
our national existence. Many of these 
smaller plants are absolutely essential to 
our national defense. This fact has been 
proven both in World War II and in the 
Korean war. Our aircraft and ordnance 
industries are dependent upon many 
thousands of small plants, the skill and 
ingenuity of which are unmatched. 
These plants have never been, and are 
not presently, treated on a basis of equal- 
ity when estimates are made as to the 
essentiality of such plants in the mainte- 
nance of our national defense. The rec- 
ord is clear and speaks for itself when it 
is examined for the purpose of estimating 
in dollars and in numbers the utilization 
of our tax amortization provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code which, as we 
— are based on certificates of neces- 
sity. 

If section 168 is to continue in our tax 
law for the benefit primarily of big busi- 
ness, then the Congress should adopt sec- 
tion 8 of this bill to provide our smaller 
defense plants the incentive to keep pace 
with the ever-changing scientific and 
technological developments. Section 2 
of this bill is intended, as we have pointed 
out, to strengthen the position of all 
small business from a growth, modern- 
ization, and expansion standpoint, and 
we do not believe it is incompatible in 
any particular with section 8 of the bill. 

The more liberal depreciation allow- 
ances provided in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 were a major step forward 
in the evaluation of the whole problem 
of permitting expenditures for machines 
and other property to be recovered more 
quickly than under prior law. However, 
the question of depreciation allowances 
is purely a relative one. As a matter of 
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basic business horsesense - such allow- 
ances, we believe, should be at the discre- 
tion of the business taxpayer. 


SECTION 9. DEPRECIATION OF USED PROPERTY 


This section is one which has been 
recommended by the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business. We agree 
with the recommendation since small 
and new businesses, particularly, are 
principal purchasers of used equipment. 
We believe, within the limits prescribed, 
such equipment should be eligible for 
accelerated depreciation. 

This provision will benefit not only 
small business but also those engaged in 
farming operations. 

The Cabinet Committee recommenda- 
tion and comment stated that: 

. This measure would benefit small and new 
businesses, whether or not they are incor- 
porated. Because of the limitations of its 
capital, a small business must often begin 
operations by buying an old building, used 
machinery, or used display equipment. Un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, only 
new property is eligible for the prescribed 
methods of accelerated depreciation. An ex- 
tension of the privilege of accelerated de- 
preciation deductions to limited purchases 
of used property would improve the financial 
position and outlook of smaller businesses. 


This bill, of course, incorporates in 
one omnibus measure practically all sug- 
gestions for small-business tax relief. I 
believe that none of us who have in- 
troduced it ever expect to see this bill 
written into law exactly as we have in- 
troduced it. But, if ever a start is to 
be made on doing what is needed to 
remove the stifling effect of our present 
tax structure and philosophy on busi- 
ness—big and small—in America, some- 
thing like this must be brought up for 
discussion and action. If this bill does 
nothing more than point to the failings 
of our present tax system and bring an 
awareness to the people that we can- 
not hamper too much the workings of 
our capitalistic, free-enterprise eco- 
nomic system, then it will have started 
the reform and served its purpose. 

In passing, I would like to say that the 
end product of our American economic 
system is enjoyment by today’s Amer- 
icans of the highest standard of living, 
the most abundant general welfare, the 
most jobs, and the highest wages of any 
people of any nation in any period of 
history. Our experience has shown that 
the reasonable expenses of our Govern- 
ment can be generated out of that sys- 
tem more efficiently and with less bur- 
den than in any other way. Our expe- 
rience also has shown that a certain 
amount of governmental regulation of 
the system—antitrust laws, minimum 
wages and the like—is needed to pre- 
vent abuses of the freedom inherent in 
it. The experience of other countries, 
notably France and Great Britain, has 
shown that excessive or unfair taxation, 
or excessive governmental interference 
aimed at social objectives ends in par- 
alyzing the system. 

Our bill introduced today may be at- 
tacked as a so-called gadget approach to 
tax relief. If we look at the small- 
business picture realistically, we must 
admit there would be no case for special 
tax incentives for small business except 
for the disincentives of the present tax 
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structure. 
ness is not because there is virtue in 
smallness itself any more than there is 
virtue in any other degree of size. The 
interest we express lies in the dynamic 
forces of business growth, the fact that 
from small beginnings in one period come 
the successful, expanding businesses of 
another. A business which does not 
grow has no need for an inflow of ven- 
ture capital. Admittedly, the tax incen- 
tives in our bill are measured or limited 
by size and it can be alleged they simply 
mean disincentives for any enterprise 
which does not qualify or another tax 
hurdle for the enterprise which would 
exceed the bounds of the devices. It is 
conceivable that this bill as now written 
might place a premium on conformity, 
on not being larger or on not growing 
more than its special provisions warrant. 
But, I repeat, my own objective in intro- 
ducing the bill, and that which I believe 
underlies the similar action of my col- 
leagues—Mr. HILL, Mr. RIEHLMAN, Mr. 
SEELY-Brown, Mr. McCuLtocu, and Mr. 
SHEEHAN—is to get the ball rolling for 
a sensible tax structure for America and 
for Americans in all areas, geographical, 
economic, and otherwise. By careful 
study any of the possible objections 
which I have mentioned can be over- 
come. Itis our way of meeting the basic 
issue which is the present system of high 
and discriminatory rates of income 
taxation. 

These rates lie at the root of nearly all 
our small-business difficulties, our infla- 
tion difficulties, our concern with pro- 
viding employment for America’s ever- 
expanding population, and our desire to 
keep and maintain the free-enterprise 
capitalistic system working at greatest 
efficiency for all Americans. 

Regardless of point of view, everyone 
can understand that individual tax rates 
which reach 50 percent at $16,000 of 
taxable income and go on to a top of 
91 percent and that a combined top 
corporate rate of 50 percent are in and 
of themselves discriminatory. The issue 
is whether the discrimination should 
continue, and resolution of the issue can- 
not be expected unless it is faced. 

The simplest argument in favor of 
moderation in rates is that of fairness. 
The people who pay the progressive 
rates are subject to the same basic rate 
of tax paid by all income taxpayers. 
And, directly or indirectly, they bear at 
least their proportionate burden of all 
other taxes—Federal, State, and local. 
Similarly, corporations are subject to 
nearly all other taxes except individual 
income and estate taxes. At some point 
in the progression of these taxes they 
start to lessen rather than increase the 
net return to the tax collector, for at 
that point, they discourage enterprise. 
By discouraging enterprise, they elimi- 
nate the one fundamental force under- 
pinning a capitalistic economy. That is 
what differentiates our system from that 
of the Socialists and Communists: indi- 
vidual enterprise based on reward rather 
than governmental fiat issued by polit- 
ico-economic commissars. Continuing 


in existence enactments which make for 
inefficiency rather than efficiency in the- 


workings of our economic system is fair 
neither to the enterprises nor to the 
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The interest in small busi- population of a country such as ours in. 


which 99.9 percent of the people depend 
on the efficient workings of a capitalistic 
economic system for their livelihoods. 
In short, everybody loses by them. 

For many years the question of fair- 
ness in income taxation has been avoided 
by a sort of socialistic smokescreen, the 
relation of taxpaying capacity to what 
people have instead of what they pro- 
duce. The fact that some people have 
wealth and income for which they ex- 
pended little, if any, effort themselves 
has been allowed, or positively used, to 
obscure the fact that high and discrimi- 
natory rates of income tax harass, pe- 
nalize, and block the efforts of those 
whose work and investments are the 
source of the Nation’s economic strength. 
The design of capital expropriation by 
income taxation not only is economic 
folly but it misses the mark. The funda- 
mental effect of excessive rates of in- 
come tax is to prevent the accumulation 
of wealth and not to redistribute it. The 
TV quiz show contestant situation I men- 
tioned earlier exemplifies the devastat- 
ing share which the Federal Government 
demands from the fruits of success. A 
single person would have to win a gross 
prize in the neighborhood of $450,000 in 
order to take home $64,000. 

The ultimate folly of taxation which 
confiscates potential savings, regardless 
of who does the direct paying, is that the 
detrimental effect on economic activity 
will be felt by the population and the 
Nation as a whole. I previously men- 
tioned France and Great Britain as vic- 
tims of this folly, but it has had its un- 
happy consequences upon many others 
during the tide of socialism which has 
swept the world during the past 40 years. 
Almost to a country, these nations are 
seeking to back-track from the extremes 
of progressive taxation, but they are 
experiencing great difficulties in so doing. 
Not a small part of the so-called “foreign 
aid” we have provided them has been 
necessitated because they failed to main- 
tain sensible systems of taxation and 
other capitalistic features. 

I hope to have shown thus far two 
truths: First, the moral objection to 
progressive taxation is the discrimina- 
tion which is inherent and inevitable in 
any progressive tax rate scale. This ob- 
jection applies as much to the beginning 
as to the top of the rate structure; sec- 
ond, the economic objection to progres- 


‘Sive taxation is that it imposes a tax 


penalty on the economic virtues of in- 
dustry—self-reliance and thrift. This 
penalty is greatest where the rates are 
highest, but any discriminatory tax re- 
striction on saving and investment which 
goes beyond the reasonable need for. 
Government revenues is a limitation on 
the economic future of the Nation. 

: I hope also to have shown thus far two 
correlative consequences of a tax struc- 
ture and tax philosophy that is mal- 
adjusted to the economic system: First, 
burdens first appear and are heaviest 


upon business enterprises in almost di-. 
rect proportion to their smallness; sec= 
ond, the burdens spread to the whole 
population of the country first in the: 
form of a denial of all the benefits which: 
can be enjoyed from an efficient, pro- 
ductive economy and progress to com- 
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plete economic chaos involving degener- 
ation of the standards of living of whole 
populations. 

Since my time has almost expiréd, I 
cannot in detail dispose of the argument 
that a reduction in taxes would impair 
Government revenues to such an extent 
as to throw the economy out of balance. 
But let me say this: The less our econ- 
omy is hampered by overburdening tax- 
ation, the more wealth it will produce 
and thus the more tax revenues that will 
be gained from more moderate rate of 
taxation. Secondly, if permitted to ex- 
pand naturally in relation to the size of 
our population, a constantly larger over- 
all tax base is provided which also has 
the effect of producing greater tax reve- 
nues from more moderate rates of taxa- 
tion. Thirdly, the first two factors, i. e., 
growth in vigor of economy and growth 
in population do not increase expenses of 
government proportionately, so that a 
constantly diminishing percentage of 
national income should be required by 
the Federal Government to maintain its 
activities in furtherance of the general 
welfare. 

In conclusion, I sincerely hope that the 
Ways and Means Committee will seri- 
ously consider these bills and the various 
proposals they contain. I have previ- 
ously introduced legislation calling for a 
commission to investigate our tax phi- 
losophy and tax structure and to make 
recommendations for legislation which 
will more nearly adjust these to the best 
workings of our capitalistic free enter- 
prise economic system. I believe the. 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
proposed commission working together, 
or at least in cooperation, to consider 
the proposals of the bills introduced to- 
day and all other approaches to the 
problem not only can solve the problems 
of small-business enterprises, but also 
protect the stake all Americans have in 
our unique and extraordinary economic 
system. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, in 
joining my colleagues of the House Small 
Business Committee in the introduction 
of a bill to provide tax relief to the small- 
business concerns of this Nation, I am 
convinced that this could be the most 
important legislation to come before this, _ 
the 85th Congress. The seriousness of 
the financial position of small business 
and the importance of tax relief for 
these concerns just cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly. 

In every Congress since I have been 
privileged to represent the people of my 
district, we have discussed the impor- 
tance of small business to the continua- 
tion of a vigorous and flourishing free- 
enterprise system. We all are aware, I 
am sure, that if our economic system 
should fail, then surely our political sys- 
tem will also fail. And when we have 
discussed small business we have always 
stated that to preserve this segment of 
our economy means to benefit the coun- 
try as a whole through lower prices,- 
more employment, better goods and 
services; in fact, it means a truly higher 
standard of living. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the analysis of 
the small-business problem conducted by 
many Members of the House and by its. 
various committees and despite the 
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statements made over the past several 
years that small concerns need help, lit- 
tle has been done. We have written 
small-business provisions into our pro- 
curement laws; we have attempted to 
strengthen our antitrust laws; we have 
established independent small-business 
agencies; and we have made a very small 
start through adjustments in the tax 
laws. The results of the above meas- 
ures have been less than adequate and 
can only mean one thing. Congress has 
not struck at the basic difficulty of small 
business. Small firms receive too small 
a share of military procurement; they 
find that competition from larger busi- 
ness enterprises in the civilian markets 
is more severe and difficult to overcome; 
and they find that because of our tax 
laws and institutional financing they 
have insufficient capital to permit 
growth and expansion. 

Despite these adversities, our small- 
business population continues to in- 
crease. This shows that the incentive to 
start new business still persists. In this 
fact we may take hope for the future of 
our economy. At the same time, how- 
ever, we find that many of these new 
firms are undercapitalized. Where a 
product or service has proven a success, 
the small firm of 3 or 4 years of opera- 
tion finds it impossible to take advantage 
of its commercial success. It is this type 
of company which is being penalized by 
an oppressive tax burden and which 
under more favorable circumstances 
could become a strong competitor of the 
much larger enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Congress can no 
longer sit by and watch big business with 
its vast financial resources take the lion’s 
share of Government production and 
service contracts, some 95 percent of re- 
search and development contracts, or de- 
velop new products or take over exist- 
ing smaller companies to dominate new 
and established civilian markets. We 
are at least partially responsible for this 
dilemma, and we must find a solution. I 
firmly believe that at least a partial an- 
swer lies in tax relief for small business. 
If Congress provides for more equitable 
treatment, this segment of our economy 
will be successful on its own merits, by 
its own initiative and good business 
sense. 

I said that analyses of the small- 
business problems and recommendations 
for their solution have in past Con- 
gresses generally been bipartisan in na- 
ture. The Select Committee on Small 
Business has issued several unanimous 
reports in previous Congresses, which re- 
ports contained considerable analyses of 
the tax burden of small business. Let 
us look at what was said during this pe- 
riod. While these quotes may be 
lengthy, I feel that they ably express the 
tax problem of small business as viewed 
by this committee. 


The primary objective of Government and 
business today is to establish the basis for 
an economy of stable high-level produc- 
tion. Small-business enterprises in particu- 
lar have an interest in the maintenance of a 
prosperous economy and the development of 
@ tax system which will permit the creation 
of new firms and expansion of established 
small enterprises. 
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While a tax system which is conducive to 
high-level production is of primary im- 
portance, there is a recognized need for par- 
ticular consideration of the tax problems of 
the small concern as contrasted to those of 
big business. Just as the committee was 
concerned over the extension of credit and 
the availability of capital to small business 
on the same terms and with the same facility 
as large business, so it desires a tax system 
which imposes an equal burden on all busi- 
ness enterprises, large and small. In order 
to equalize the burden of taxes, it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between large and small 
firms to prevent further industrial concen- 
tration and to encourage the small-business 
segment of the economy. The desired tax 
system, therefore, is one which does not 
penalize small firms and which has a mini- 
mum of impact on the competitive relations 
of large and small concerns. (Final report, 
82d Cong., H. Rept. 2513.) 

Many illustrations may be advanced to 
depict the importance of taxes to small 
firms. 

First, the vast majority of new, small busi- 
nesses acquire their initial capital from the 
savings of the owner or from friends and 
relatives. The future capital needs of es- 
tablished small firms must be supplied out 
of the reinvestment of earnings, particularly 
those funds needed for development and 
expansion. It was shown in the previous 
chapter, that while business of all sizes 
may have difficulty in obtaining funds for 
expansion, it is primarily a problem of the 
small firm. The large concern usually has 
diversification in its sources of income so 
that a development project in one part of 
the business will not seriously affect the 
financial condition of the entire enterprise. 
A small concern, however, is usually con- 
fined to one line and any long-term project 
will involve the entire financial facilities 
of the business, seriously reducing its in- 
come for a period of time. 

The previous chapter also pointed out the 
relative ease with which large concerns 
may secure equity and borrowed capital from 
the organized securities markets, life insur- 
ance companies, commercial banks, and other 
sources. The small business, however, has 
difficulty in securing funds from these 
sources. In view of this reliance of the 
small firm upon savings and reinvested earn- 
ings, the effect of taxes on corporate and per- 
sonal income is obvious. 

Second, the earnings of small business 
tend to fluctuate from year to year more 
than those of big business. This variation 
in earnings of the small firm is generally the 
result of dependence upon local markets and 
a lack of product diversification. Because of 
these fluctuations, any tax on profits tends 
to be much more severe for the small firm. 
Furthermore, during periods of depression, 
the small business may realize no profits, 
whereas, during periods of prosperity when 
the concern has an opportunity to make up 
its losses, the increased earnings are reduced 
by high taxes. The following chart illus- 
trates the variation in profits experienced 
by the small concern and the impact of 
taxes on the income of corporations with 
assets of $250,000 or less (chart LV, p. 105). 

An additional risk factor is created by this 
variation in earnings experienced by the 


small firm. The investment of risk capital, ` 


where large returns are expected, may be 
discouraged if such returns will be reduced 
by a tax on net earnings. In contrast, a 
tax on income of large concerns with more 
stable earnings will not necessarily deter 
this investment. 

Third, intense competition generally pre- 
vails in the industries where small firms pre- 
dominate. The control over price by each 
concern is negligible and there can be little 
shifting of taxes. Large concerns, however, 
may have greater control over market and 
price, thereby permitting some shifting of 
the tax burden, 
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Fourth, complex tax laws and regulations 
place an added burden on the small concern 
which is unable to afford legal and account- 
ing talent. It is difficult for these firms to 
take advantage of tax exemptions or to in- 
terpret regulations. In addition, in cases of 
a tax controversy, these concerns are un- 
able to present their cases effectively and 
generally must bear the burden of proof. 
This particular problem is an integral part of 
the overall management problems which 
confront the small firm. 

In an economy where a budget of some 
$83 billion prevails, representing 25 percent 
of total national production, the influence of 
Federal fiscal policy and taxes cannot be ig- 
nored. In fact, Federal expenditure and 
revenue policy constitute one of the most 
important determinants of production, em- 
ployment, and investment. Even when ex- 
penditures for defense become unnecessary, 
the impact of Federal taxes will remain 
large. It is obligatory, therefore, that the 
infiuence of Federal fiscal policy be given 
careful consideration and review. Collec- 
tions through taxes and expenditures must 
promote stability in growth and must give 
particular consideration to the problems and 
needs of small firms which form the back- 
bone of our economy. (Final report, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 2513.) 


I am also including brief explanations 
of sections 10 and 11 of the bill, which 
are as follows: 

SECTION 10, EXEMPTION FOR GOODWILL IN DE- 

TERMINING GROSS ESTATE AND SECTION 11, IN- 

STALLMENT PAYMENTS OF ESTATE TAX 


These provisions were incorporated in 
the bill to add incentive to individuals, 
partnerships, and small corporations to 
carry on the business after the death of 
the leading figure in the business. As 
we know, goodwill is an intangible some- 
thing which, more often than not, at- 
taches itself to an individual. Many 
thousands of such persons who have 
worked long and hard to build up a busi- 
ness are often faced at some point of 
their existence with a momentous de- 
cision wich involves both the business 
and those dependent upon the business. 
The problem was aptly stated by a wit- 
ness who testified before the Tax Sub- 
committee of the House Small Business 
Committee in the 83d Congress. This 
witness testified as follows: 

Look what happens in the case of a busi- 
ness that happens to be prosperous, and has 
a net worth of $100,000 and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue determines that in addi- 
tion to that hundred thousand dollars there 
is an undisclosed asset because of its pros- 
perity and earnings of goodwill worth a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, because it has had 
$50,000 a year of what they deem to be excess 
earnings. ‘they made the estate pay estate 
taxes on that extra $250,000, but it can never 
be written off as an expense, even though 
they have determined it by capitalizing the 


excess earning power by multiplying that 
$50,000 of excess earnings by 5. 


The question for decision is whether to 
Sell out, to merge, or to take a chance 
that the business will somehow survive 
the Federal and State inheritance taxes. 
The decision reluctantly arrived at these 
days is usually to sell out to a larger zor- 
poration or to merge with such a cor- 
poration thus protecting in a measure 
the family estate but not always protect- 
ing the business and those who are de- 
pendent upon the business for employ- 
ment. Every such merger or sale means 
the loss of a small business and a reduc- 
tion in competition. 
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The exemption for goodwill applies 
only to small corporations owned by no 
more than 10 individuals or to an indi- 
vidual or partnership, and the amount 
excluded from the gross estate is limited 
to a top figure of $100,000. 

The installment paying of estate tax, 
as provided in section 11, has been advo- 
cated by many and is included in the 
recommendations of the August 7, 1956, 
Progress Report of the President’s Cabi- 
net Committee. We believe the language 
included in that report adequately sums 
up the desirability of allowing estate 
taxes of closely held business enterprises 
to be paid in installments over a 10-year 
period. The report states: 

At present the need to pay a heavy estate 
tax at times leads to the disruption of the 
management, control, and operations of a 
small business. This is a contributing cause 
of numerous mergers. Although the law per- 
mits the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to defer the payment of the estate tax up to 
10 years, this provision of the law applies 
only to cases of hardship. It does not give 
the taxpayer who may claim hardship any 
assurance that his claim will be recognized. 
Nor is relief available when assets can be sold 
at a fair price, even though the sale leads to 
the merger or dissolution of a company. 

To remove these difficulties the taxpayer 
should be given the option of paying the 
estate tax forthwith or in installments over 
a maximum period of 10 years, whenever an 
estate consists largely of investments in 
closely held business concerns. In the event 
that the taxpayer elects the latter option, he 
should be charged a moderate rate of interest 
as at present in hardship cases. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to the merits of 
limiting the installment option to an estate 
tax of some specified maximum amount. 


In summary, we have introduced a 
tax bill for all types of small businesses. 
We may be criticized for placing limita- 
tions in almost every provision, but on 
that basis every provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code is also subject to criticism. 
We are advancing ideas, some of which 
are new and some of which are old. We 
have not drafted this bill from the stand- 
point of either revenue loss or revenue 
gain. We are aware that, in this bill, we 
have not offered remedies for all of the 
inequities affecting small business which 
are incorporated in the Internal Revenue 
Code. We are here attempting to make 
a constructive beginning by offering a bill 
which takes care of some of the more 
flagrant inequities now in the law. We 
have taken one step. It is an important 
step, and we believe a progressive step in 
carrying out the declared policy of the 
Congress with respect to small business. 
In the final analysis, over a given period 
of time we believe that if the advantages 
of this bill are given to the small-business 
enterprises in our country, it will mean 
an increase in revenue from that sector 
of our economy. That, however, is 
something we cannot prove, nor should 
we have to prove it. 

The essential thing which we believe 
the administration and the Congress of 
the United States must recognize is the 
absolute necessity for an adjustment of 
the tax burden of the small-business 
man and the small farmer. It is true 
that the 11 provisions incorporated in 
our bill will not have the same applica- 
tion to each and every small business. 
Section 2 of the bill, incorporating the 
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provisions for tax exemption to provide 
incentive for the growth, expansion, and 
modernization of small business, should 
have universal application, and we be- 
lieve will be welcomed by every small- 
business man in the country. Each of 
the previsions is designed to take care 
of one or more tax inequities as applied 
to small business. 

We urge the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenpe 
Taxation to give our proposals most 
careful consideration. We plead with 
these great and powerful committees not 
to discard the recommendations because 
of “difficulty of administration” or “loss 
of revenue.” We say, let us take a good, 
hard look at our small-business economy 
and adopt the ideas set forth in our bill 
or comparable ones in order that the 
small-business sector of our economy 
may grow and thrive and have the op- 
portunity to become our larger busi- 
nesses of the future. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
southeastern Ohio is an area where the 
economy is based upon hundreds of small 
business and family-sized farms. Em- 
ployment and the general prosperity is 
dependent upon the continued successful 
operation of such enterprises. Within 
recent years, the district which I have 
the honor to represent has been selected 
as the site for numerous new industrial 
plants affiliated with some of the largest 
and most respected corporations in the 
Nation. The number of these major 
corporations in southeastern -Ohio is 
growing and, I predict, will continue to 
grow at an even more rapid pace as our 
natural advantages are more fully appre- 
ciated. However, we are still an area 
characterized by many small businesses 
whose future productivity is sensitive to 
Federal policies—particularly in the 
question of taxation. 

For that reason, it has been my pledge 
to study the tax structure as it affects 
small business in the hope that I might 
recommend a revision of present tax 
laws. Today, I am pleased to join with 
several of my colleagues here in intro- 
ducing such a bill. I want to discuss 
briefly the reasons for my sponsorship of 
this bill since they are based upon 
months of study of its various provisions. 

This is a lengthy bill. As with any tax 
measure, it is also.a complex one. How- 
ever, it addresses itself to what I believe 
is a growing problem which we must rec- 
ognize now. 

For almost two decades since Pearl 
Harbor, our tax structure has placed an 
onerous burden upon the Nation’s smaller 
enterprises. The direct and indirect 
costs of war have likewise taxed all 
business enterprises heavily. However, 
from the standpoint of growth potential, 
I believe our smaller businesses have felt 
the pressure of taxation most keenly. It 
is the intention of this bill to provide the 
incentive for growth, expansion, and 
modernization of small and independent 
businesses engaged in trade and com- 
merce. It would accomplish this 
through sound tax reductions. 

I want to explain here that this bill is 
not only concerned with the small manu- 
facturer, but applies equally to whole- 
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sale and retail establishments. -Like- 
wise, it recognizes that small farmers are 
also business operators—whether they 
are tenants or farmers of land which 
they own and on which they reside. 

We are all supporters of the principle 
that the continued growth of free en- 
terprise is dependent in direct ratio upon 
the climate of opportunity for businesses 
to grow and prosper under conditions of 
heaithy competition. We know, too, 
that today few firms can compete if they 
fail to keep step with new products, im- 
proved processes, or expanded services 
to the consumer. Many Federal, State, 
local, and private programs are intend- 
ed to enhance and contribute to this cli- 
mate. However, our tax structure today 
is, in my opinion, the most serious im- 
pediment to growth. We are, in fact, 
seriously penalizing small business, par- 
ticularly in its years of infancy, despite 
any demonstrated ingenuity and skill. 

Our present tax law makes no pro- 
vision for expansion and modernization 
of a business enterprise. This bill, how- 
ever, provides tax exemptions to apply to 
all types of small business which earn less 
than $150,000 per year. Such an exemp- 
tion would apply to work accomplished 
during 2 consecutive taxable years. 

Another section of the bill reduces 
the present corporate tax rate from 30 
percent to 20 percent for firms with an- 
nual earnings up to $150,000. These 
same firms would be exempted from the 
present 22 percent surtax rate. 

Under the bill, small businesses might 
elect every 4 years whether they wished 
to be taxed as corporations or partner- 
ships. The present provisions offering 
minor tax incentives to persons willing 
to invest in small enterprises would also 
be increased. 

Another section of the bill offers to 
small businesses an accelerated deprecia- 
tion deduction on newly acquired prop- 
erty and equipment up to $50,000 per 
year. This would be accomplished un- 
der the depreciation schedule now in 
effect and would change the present law 
to allow such advantages in cases where 
used equipment is purchased. 

Since the goodwill which a firm has 
created is computed under present law 
in the determination of estate taxes, 
this new bill would provide an exemp- 
tion from this provision as an incentive 
for surviving owners to continue the 
business after the death of one of its 
leading figures. Another provision would 
allow installment payments of estate 
taxes where estates consist of stocks and 
investments of closely held business en- 
terprises. 

The foregoing is but a brief outline of 
the recommendations being advanced in 
this bill. I believe that these proposals 
represent a broad attack upon the grow- 
ing problem of stagnation and obsoles- 
cence in American small business which 
is so largely attributable to the present 
tax structure. It is the intention here 
to provide an investment in the economic 
future of our Nation. 

I know from the detailed discussions 
of the tax problem which I have had 
with southeastern Ohio businessmen 
that the enactment of this bill would 
have a profound effect in solving many 
of the trying problems which face them 
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today. I believe these firms are typical 
of others throughout the Nation as a 
whole. We would also achieve, I believe, 
such increased productivity and employ- 
ment that a vastly broadened tax base 
would be the inevitable result. 

I cannot agree with proposals which 
would accomplish some tax relief for 
small firms by raising taxes on our 
larger companies. To me, such action 
by the Congress would afford little 
genuine relief and would, in fact, com- 
pound the general tax problem we are 
seeking to solve. 

Today we are concerned about Fed- 
eral revenues. Our concern springs from 
an even deeper concern for Federal 
spending. Tax reductions resulting in an 
unbalanced Federal budget are a dem- 
agogic hoax upon the people. For this 
reason, this bill cannot be isolated from 
other considerations which are related. 
Primary among these considerations is 
the Federal budget. A carefully cal- 
culated offensive to reduce the Federal 
spending must and, I am certain, will 
be made both in the Congress and by the 
administration. This, then, is a two- 
pronged problem. We must address 
ourselves to the Federal budget first, 
squarely facing the realities of what our 
national aspirations actually require and 
can afford, domestically as well as inter- 
nationally. In this we must remember 
that the source of our defensive strength 
is the continued well-being and pros- 
perity of our economy. .This would in- 
clude as a first consideration our national 
productivity and the full employment of 
our people. 

I believe it would be most shortsighted 

to fail to plan for such an important 
program for our economic future. To 
the limit of our ability, we should begin 
that program now. 
_ These provisions, I recommend as a 
beginning for responsible tax reductions. 
In them, we shall accomplish needed as- 
sistance that will reach out to all of our 
people and provide the revenues to sus- 
tain an expensive and long-term defen- 
sive posture which now appears so inevi- 
table if our national security is to be 
assured. 

It is my earnest hope, therefore, that 
the Ways and Means Committee will see 
fit to undertake the consideration of 
these recommendations within the near 
future. 


PROGRESS REPORT—FLOOD CON- 
TROL FOR CENTRAL MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, congres- 
sional action on flood-control funds this 
year will help advance five vital proj- 
ects to prevent floods in central Mas- 
sachusetts. Four of these projects are 
located in my district and the fifth will 
benefit the Webster Square area of the 
city of Worcester, which is so ably rep- 
resented in Congress by my distinguished 
friend and colleague, the Honorable Har- 
OLD D. DONOHUE. 

In addition, construction of small 
flood-prevention projects will begin this 
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summer in several communities in my 
district with funds voted by Congress 
last year. 

It is with a real sense of appreciation 
and gratitude to the Members of the 
House for their effective help on the 
New England flood problem that I make 
particular note of the progress being 
made to alleviate serious floods in cen- 
tral Massachusetts... Favorable action by 
the Congress this year on budgeted items 
in the Army engineers civil-works pro- 
gram will bring about two great achieve- 
ments: more than one-half of the needed 
Federal funds for a $22,950,000 flood 
program for Worcester County will have 
been provided by Congress by the time 
the Government begins its new fiscal 
year on July 1 and the completion of 
the first flood-control project in Mas- 
sachusetts since the August 1955 floods 
will be marked—that at Barre Falls. 

Congress appropriated $5,310,000 for 
these five Worcester County projects last 
year. Hearings are now being held by 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
on these central Massachusetts projects: 

Barre Falls, $376,000. 

Buffumville, $1,217,000. 

East Brimfield, $1,500,000. 

Hodges Village, $1,860,000. 

Worcester Diversion, $1,500,000. 

In addition, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is considering requests for plan- 
ning funds for two additional Worcester 
County projects: $50,000 to continue the 
planning of the West Hill project in Up- 
ton and $100,000 for planning the West- 
ville dam and reservoir west of South- 
bridge. 

Several central Massachusetts towns 
are scheduled to receive flood protection 
under the Army engineers small projects 
program. This program permits the En- 
gineers to spend up to $400,000 on any 
one project without specific Congres- 
sional authorization under changes in the 
flood laws voted last year by Congress. 

Small projects work is listed for the 
following communities in my District: 
Ware, Rochdale, West Brookfield, Fitch- 
burg, Three Rivers, Spencer, Lancaster, 
Leominster and Gilbertville. 

Congress appropriated $2 million last 
year for small projects, thus making it 
possible for several projects to get under 
way this year in central Massachusetts. 
The Engineers have expedited the plan- 
ning of these projects to the extent that 
work will begin this summer in pro- 
viding flood works for Ware, Rochdale, 
West Brookfield and Fitchburg. 

Another $3 million has been requested 
by the Engineers to carry out the small 
projects program in the next fiscal year. 
I hope that the Engineers will have com- 
pleted plans on other central Massachu- 
setts projects so that additional con- 
struction can be authorized when these 
funds become available after July 1. 

The following small projects are con- 
templated for central Massachusetts: 

Ware River at Ware: Detailed engi- 
neering plans and specifications for 
channel improvement and dike construc- 
tion have been nearly completed. It is 
expected that construction will be 
started this summer. 

French River at Rochdale: The New 
England Division Engineer at Boston ex- 
pects to submit the design memorandum 
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for this project to the Chief of Engineers 
for approval this month. Construction 
is scheduled for this summer. 

Quaboag River at West Brookfield: 
Plans have progressed to the point that 
the design memorandum will þe sub- 
mitted to the Chief of Engineers for ap- 
proval early this month. Start of con- 
struction is scheduled for this summer. 

North Nashua River at Fitchburg: The 
design memorandum will be submitted 
to the Chief of Engineers in late April 
with construction to start this summer. 

Chicopee River at Three Rivers: This 
project is scheduled for engineering 
study as soon as the necessary manpower 
is available. 

Muzzy Meadow Brook at Spencer: A 
survey of the area has been completed 
by the Army engineers. A Federal proj- 
ect appears possible and Spencer has 
been added to the small projects list. 

Possible projects at Lancaster, Leo- 
minster and Gilbertville are also under 
study by the Army engineers, but the 
scheduling of these projects is indefinite 
because of the limited manpower availa- 
ble. In order to expedite planning work 
and alleviate the manpower shortage, 
the Engineers have awarded a contract 
for engineering services to an architect- 
engineer. In addition the area engineer 
at Springfield has been detailed to small 
projects during the winter months while 
his inspection duties are at a minimum. 

Considerable progress was made this 
year on the five large control projects for 
central Massachusetts. A summary of 
this work follows: 

Barre Falls: Three dikes are practical- 
ly complete, as well as clearing and 
stripping of the dam site. Grading for 
access roads is substantially completed. 
Excavation has been completed through- 
out the intake channel, gate structure, 
conduit and outlet channel. 

Congress appropriated $1,450,000 last 
year for Barre Falls. It is expected that 
the $376,000 budget request will permit 
completion of the project in December, 
1957. Of this amount, $66,000 would go 
for clearing the reservoir area, $300 to 
complete land acquisition, $214,000 to 
complete the dam, $4,000 for miscellane- 
ous cleanup work, $29,000 to complete 
the access road, $14,900 to complete the 
installation of permanent operating 
equipment, $1,800 for engineering and 
design, and $45,800 for supervision and 
administration. 

Upon completion, Barre Falls will pro- 
vide flood protection for Barre Plains, 
Gilbertville, Ware, Thorndike, Three 
Rivers, North Wilbraham, Ludlow, In- 
dian Orchard, Chicopee Falls and Chic- 
opee. 

Buffumville: Construction of the road 
relocations will be completed this spring. 
Relocation of electric, telephone and oil 
pipelines has been completed. The gas 
line relocation will be completed by 
spring. 

Congress appropriated $1,300,000 for 
the Buffumville project last year. With 
the $1,217,000 asked for this year, it is 
expected that the project will be com- 
pleted by June, 1958. Of this amount, 
$46,000 will be used to initiate and com- 
plete reservoir clearing, $1,000 to com- 
plete access road construction, $98,000 to 
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initiate and complete construction of 
permanent operating facilities, $965,500 
to complete the dam construction, $2,600 
for remaining engineering and design, 
and $103,900 for supervision and admin- 
istration. 

Buffumville will provide, upon com- 
pletion, major reductions in flood dam- 
ages at Webster, Dudley, and Thomp- 
son and material reduction at damage 
centers extending from Putnam down- 
stream to Norwich. 

East Brimfield: Preliminary engineer- 
ing design is nearly completed. With 
the $980,000 voted by Congress last year, 
the Engineers will complete contract 
plans for the dam and acquire real es- 
tate for the dam site and a small portion 
of the reservoir. By summer, relocation 
agreements for roads, an oil line, tele- 
phone and electric lines and a cemetery 
will be completed. In addition, the de- 
sign for the relocation of Highway 20 
will be started. 

With the $1,500,000 budget request, 
the Engineers will apply $275,000 to road 
relocation, $438,000 to initiate construc- 
tion of dam outlet works, $60,000 to 
begin construction of permanent oper- 
ating facilities, $80,000 to continue land 
acquisition, $381,000 to complete State 
road relocation, $126,000 to complete 
utility relocations, $17,000 for engineer- 
ing and design, and $123,000 for super- 
vision and administration. Completion 
of the project is scheduled in June 1959. 

The East Brimfield project is designed 
to effect major reductions in flood stages 
in downstream communities, including 
Southbridge, Putnam and Norwich. 

Hodges Village: Aerial topographic 
survey plans of the reservoir and dam 
site have been completed: Plans and 
specifications for the dam and structures 
are being expedited. Negotiations are 
under way with interested railroads for 
relocation agreements. Congress ap- 
propriated $500,000 last year for the 
project. 

The Engineers plan the following work 
with the $1,860,000 budget request: 

Utility relocation, $10,000, $660,000 to 
initiate dam construction, $25,000 to ini- 
tiate construction of permanent oper- 
ating facilities, $635,000 for land acqui- 
sition, $416,000 for railroad relocation, 
$27,000 for enginering and design, and 
$87,000 for supervision and administra- 
tion. 

Hodges Village is scheduled for com- 
pletion in February, 1959. The project 
will effect major reductions in flood 
damages at Webster; Dudley and 
Thompson and material reductions at 
damage centers extending from Putnam 
downstream to Norwich. 

Worcester Diversion: Hydrologic anal- 
ysis, general design studies, concrete 
material studies and geology and soils 
investigations have been completed. 
Construction plans and specifications 
are scheduled for early completion. 
Construction initiation is scheduled this 
spring. Land acquisition, easements 
and rights-of-way will be completed 
next month. Congress appropriated 
$980,000 for this project last year. 
Completion of the project is scheduled 
in December 1959. 

The Engineers are requesting $1,500,- 
000 to continue the Worcester diversion 
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tunnel work. The project calls for the 
construction of a small control dam, an 
intake structure, a 16-foot circular, 
concrete-lined tunnel, 4,200 feet in 
length, and an open-cut return channel 
11,300 feet long. Total estimated cost is 
$6,163,000, of which $5,670,000 is the 
Federal cost. The diversion is designed 
to prevent flood damage to industrial 
and residential property along 5 miles of 
the Middle and Blackstone Rivers in 
Worcester by diverting flood flows from 
the Kettle Brook drainage area. 

West Hill: An aerial topographic sur- 
vey of the reservoir, dam site and Upton 
well field and sewage treatment plants 
is being made. Foundation explorations 
have been initiated. Preliminary plan- 
ning for construction of the dam and 
reservoir and preparation of contract 
plans for construction of the dam will 
be initiated this spring. 

Congress appropriated $100,000 last 
year to begin the planning of this proj- 
ect. The budget item of $50,000 is be- 
lieved sufficient to complete the precon- 
struction planning. 

Construction of this project will pro- 
vide reductions in flood stages at down- 
stream damage centers along the West 
River in Massachusetts and the Black- 
stone River in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

The Engineers state that the West Hill 
Reservoir would have prevented $12,- 
215,000 in damages had it been in opera- 
tion during the August 1955 flood. Pre- 
liminary estimates of the total construc- 
tion cost are $3,360,000. 

Westville: The $100,000 request for 
planning will advance the preconstruc- 
tion planning to about 55 percent of 
completion. In combination with the 
East Brimfield project, Westville will 
provide substantial protection for South- 
bridge and a large measure of protection 
for other downstream communities, 
Putnam, Danielson, Jewett City, and 
Norwich. Preliminary estimates of the 
construction cost are $6,550,000. 

It is with great satisfaction, and no 
inconsiderable pride, that I have pre- 
sented this rather extensive report of 
flood rehabilitation measures in my dis- 
trict to date. While the need has been 
great and the problems difficult, it is 
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gratifying for me to note the marked 
progress that we have made since the 
dark days of 1955. I will forever be 
deeply indebted to our Massachusetts 
delegation committee for their tremen- 
dous help; and to the Congress for its 
prompt, solicitous action. 

In the last session of Congress alone, 
the flood-control program adopted rep- 
resented for New England the greatest 
advance in this field in the history of the 
Government. I will say that many lead- 
ers, many public and private agencies, 
and many officials, community, State, 
and Federal, unselfishly and efficiently 
contributed to the implementation of the 
program. 

There was one, however, whose contri- 
butions went far beyond the call of duty 
and which resulted, not only in formu- 
lating, but in expediting the program as 
a whole. That man was Brig. Gen. Rob- 
ert J. Fleming, Jr., New England Division 
Army Engineer at Boston. His advice, 
assistance and unselfish service in our 
emergency will not be forgotten by the 
people of our area, because under his 
outstanding leadership, with the aid of 
his able staff, many difficult problems 
were speedily solved and the entire pro- 
gram rapidly put on the road to ful- 
fillment. 

General Fleming is leaving New Eng- 
land for another assignment with the 
great Corps of Army Engineers. We re- 
joice in his well-merited advancement, 
but deeply regret his departure from our 
midst, where he has so many friends 
and admirers and people in every walk of 
life, who will ever be grateful to him for 
his invaluable work in our behalf. As the 
1955 floods pass into history and our 
flood protective program takes better 
shape every day, our people will not only 
have a more secure feeling regarding 
flood problems but will long recall the 
magnificent work of General Fleming. 

The following is a tabulation of major 
flood-control projects in central Massa- 
chusetts, showing the estimated Federal 
costs, the amount appropriated by Con- 
gress last year in the Urgent Deficiency 
and 1956-57 fiscal year Civil Works Ap- 
propriation bills, the budgeted items for 
the 1957-58 fiscal year and the scheduled 
completion date: 


Federal flood control for central Massachusetts 


Project Costs Appropriated| Requested Completion 
(Federal) last year this year (scheduled) 
Barre Falls... 2-2-2225 nnaman $2, 060, 000 $1, 450, 000 $376,000 | December 1957, 
BUMUMVINe AE aa aia apeta DA S AU gE E AA a p a E N 2, 820, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 217,000 | June 1958. 
Ehst BUDHON a a eaaa one AAA EENES 7, 100, 000 980, 000 1, 500, 000 | June 1959, 
Hodges Village....-- 5, 300, 000 500, 000 1, 860,000 | February 1959. 
‘Worcester_-.-.--.--- 5, 670,.000 980, 000 1, 500,000 | December 1959, 
Wiest Bille oss eo 1) 100, 000 50, 000 
Wy OSt VIN Osco co eteuestaienescseecscacescaabnenebanas (1) None 100, 000 
DOTA E E A E A L REAA E ESE E 22, 950, 000 5, 310, 000 6, 603, 000 


1 Planning stage. 


ANNIVERSARY OF RUSSIAN OCCU- 
PATION OF RUMANIA 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, March 
6 marks the day in history that will 


never be forgotten by the people of 
Rumania and the friends of freedom 
everywhere in the world. It was on that 
date that the late Andrei Vishinsky, 
strong-arm man of the Kremlin, in- 
stalled a Communist puppet government 
in Bucharest, the capital city of Ru- 
mania. 
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Tt is important that this black day 
in the history of a great and heroie peo- 
ple be recalled to the memory of free 
men. Rumania has played an impor- 
tant role throughout history in defend- 
ing civilization and inhibiting the age- 
long imperialism of the Russians from 
occupying all of Europe. Today this 
country of 20 million people suffers un- 
der the heavy bondage of Russian com- 
munism. 

Today it is well that we recall that on 
February 27, 1945, Andrei Vishinsky de- 
livered an ultimatum to King Michael 
of Rumania calling for the immediate 
removal of the legal government to 
make way for the Communist regime 
which had already been selected by the 
masters of the Kremlin. This was oniy 
2 weeks after the Yalta declaration, a 
declaration which promised that all the 
people of the liberated countries would 
have the opportunity to choose their 
own form of government, to choose their 
own peaceful way of life, and to control 
their own destiny. At that very time 19 
Rumanian divisions comprised of over 
335,000 troops were fighting alongside 
the allies in Hungary and Czechoslova- 
kia. Also at that same time the Red 
army was occupying the Rumanian 
homeland. 

All the world remembers how the Red 
army disarmed the legal police of 
Rumania, occupied the government 
buildings, and patrolled the streets of 
Bucharest with tanks. The world will 
never forget how the Russian imperial- 
ists imposed upon the unfortunate Ru- 
manian people a Communist regime and 
a stooge government which was loyal to 
no one but the Russian overlords. 

It is appropriate that on this day we 
recall to memory the treaty of peace with 
Rumania sigmed at Paris in February 
1947. That treaty of peace guaranteed 
the Rumanian people their human 
ri¢hts and political liberties. The United 
States of America, as one of the signa- 
tory nations to that treaty became one 
of the guarantors. of the terms of that 
treaty. Soviet Russia was also a signa- 
tory nation to that. treaty of peace, but 
the Russian Communists have willfully, 
flagrantly, and systematically violated 
the very spirit as well as the letter of 
that treaty. It is time the Russian im- 
perialists were called to task for their 
many violations of this treaty. This 
should be done either directly by the 
Government of the United States, or by 
the Government of the United States 
acting through the United Nations. 

It is also important on this day to re- 
call to mind that the Rumanian treaty 
of peace carries a most significant provi- 
sion with respect to Russian occupation 
troops in that country. The treaty pro- 
vides for Russian occupation troops in 
Rumania only, and I repeat only, as a 
means of protecting the communication 
and supply lines between the Soviet 
Union and Russian. occupation troops in 
Austria. It is clear that with the re- 
moval of Russian occupation troops from 
Austria, there is no longer a need for the 
Russians to protect their supply and 
communication lines through Rumania. 
The day has come for the United States 
to take steps to bring about the imme- 
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diate and complete withdrawal of all oc- 
cupational troops from Rumanian soil. 

On this March 6th, a day which Ru- 
manians everywhere in the world shall 
never forget, it is appropriate that we 
Americans send a message of encourage- 
ment and hope to the Rumanian people 
in the homeland. The American people 
will not forget the cynical disregard the 
Russians have displayed for the human 
rights and individual liberties of the Ru- 
manian people and the other non-Rus- 
sian people behind the Iron Curtain. 
Nor will the American people ever forget 
that the Rumanian people were promised 
a government of their own choosing, a 
free way of life, an independent and free 
government. 

The love of freedom and individual lib- 
erty held through the centuries by the 
Rumanian people, forms an unbreakable 
treaty with the American people which 
no power on earth can break. It is the 
destiny of the Rumanian nation, just as 
it is the destiny of the United States of 
America, to be free, to be prosperous and 
independent. 


THE HANCOCK CLARION 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
beautiful small city of Hawesville, Ky., 
which is located on a bend of the Ohio 
River, has many things to be proud of, 
and not the least of these is the Han- 
cock Clarion. Every Thursday for 64 
years, “3328 weeks,” this progressive, 
well-informed, and enlightened paper 
has gone into the homes of Hawesville 
and surrounding countryside. It has 
endorsed and promoted all worthwhile 
conservation projects and for a. number 
of years has endorsed the proposed con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Hawesville and Cannelton, Ind. 
This fine newspaper editorially has 
pointed out on numerous occasions the 
advantages to be derived not only by the 
people of Hawesville and Hancock 
County, but of Kentucky, Indiana, and 
that section of the United States gen- 
erally. Passage of the bill now pending 
before the House of Representatives, 
designated as H. R. 351, is of the utmost 
importance and as pointed out by the 
Haneoeck Clarion construction of this 
bridge will be financed by the issuance of 
bonds redeemable in 30 years, and will 
be no burden upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is only one of the many 
worthwhile projects which have been 
endorsed by the Hancock Clarion. 

Although the editor of the Hancock 
€larion, Roseoe I. Downs, has guided the 
policies of his paper with a firm hand, 
he has never closed its columns to dis- 
senting opinions. ‘The pwublic’s confi- 
dence is perhaps best expressed by the 
fact that some subscribers have been on 
the list for the entire 64 years. I sin- 
cerely hope that the life of the Hancock 
Clarion for the next 64 years will be 
guided by Mr. Downs’ integrity, progres- 
siveness, and humility, and be crowned 
with continuing success. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SCHERER for March 11 through 
March 15, 1957, on account of hearings 
of Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in New York City. 

Mr. Hosmer for 20 days on aecount of 
active duty for training in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Fercan (at the request of Mr. 
Smit of Virginia) for 15 minutes today. 

Mr. PHILBIN, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Reece of Tennesse and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (at the request of Mr- 
SMITH of Virginia) and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. TELLER (at the request of Mr. 
SmitH of Virginia). 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI (at the request of Mr. 
Smite of Virginia). 

Mr. HoLIriretp (at. the request of Mr. 
Cooney). 

Mr. PHILBIN in three instances. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
THomMson of Wyoming) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. Kroc (at the request of Mr. 
IKARD) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
= and to include extraneous: mat- 
Mr. Horrann (at the request of Mr: 
IKARD) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Ray (at the request of Mr. Ixarp) 
and to include extraneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) pur- 
suant to its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 7, 1957, at II o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

570. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the fifth report on the extent 
and disposition of United States contribu- 
tions to. international organizations for the 
fiscal year 1956, pursuant to Public Law 806, 
8ist Congress (H. Doc. No. 112); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 
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571.. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for 
participation by States and local agencies in 
assistance to farmers in major disaster 
areas”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

572. A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to extend the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
special livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

573. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended”; to the Committee cn Agricul- 
ture, 

574. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
report on a proposed Presidential archival 
depository to be known as the Harry S Tru- 
man Library, pursuant to the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended August 12, 1955 (69 Stat. 695); 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 

575. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting the annual report with respect to 
tort claims paid within the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency by the Office of the 
Administrator and the constituent agencies 
and units for the calendar year 1956, pur- 
suant to Public Law 601, 79th Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

576. A letter from the Deputy Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the laws 
relating to the bonding of bidders and con- 
tractors for the transportation of mail; the 
advertisement and extension of mail routes; 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

577. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill relating to the International 
Convention to Facilitate the Importation of 
Commercial Samples and Advertising Mat- 
ter”; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 91. Concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect to the 
recognition of the Altar of the Nation, lo- 
cated in the Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, 
N. H., as a national shrine; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 181). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. O’NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 187. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 4602, a bill to encourage new 
residential construction for veterans’ hous- 
ing in rural areas and small cities and towns 
by raising the maximum amount in which 
direct loans may be made from $10,000 to 
$12,500, to authorize advance financing com- 
mitments, to extend the direct loan program 
for veterans, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 182). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 13. A bill to amend sections 
323, 331, 334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, 
and to add a new section to, the Bankruptcy 
Act approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplemental thereto; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 183). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 188. Resolution agreeing to the 
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Senate amendments to House Joint Reso- 
lution 117; without amendment (Rept. No. 
184). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 5520. A bill to amend the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act to increase the maxi- 
mum interest rate permitted on United 
States savings bonds; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 185). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 5629. A bill to revise the Transpor- 
tation of Explosives Act, chapter 39, title 18, 
of the United States Code, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 5630. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue certificates of 
honorable discharge in lieu of certificates of 
disenrollment to certain persons who served 
as temporary members of the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve during World War II; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 5631. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 5632. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 5633. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. R. 5634. A bill +o amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H.R. 5635. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 5636. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 5687. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
end business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 5638. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 5639. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. R. 5640. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and means. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 5641. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of the 75th anniversary of the Knights 
of Columbus; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 5642. A bill to establish a program of 

scholarships for students in science and edu- 
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cation at institutions of higher education, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 5643. A bill to extend the charter of 
the Virgin Islands Corporation to June 30, 
1969; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 5644. A bill to provide a 1-year pe- 
riod during which certain veterans may be 
granted national service life insurance; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 5645. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of more adequate compensation to 
the Indians of the Pine Ridge Reservation 
for land taken from them by the United 
States in 1942 for military purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 5646. A bill to prohibit experiments 
upon living dogs in the District of Columbia 
and providing a penalty for violation there- 
of; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 5647. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended: to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 5648. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a disabled in- 
dividual to deduct from gross income the 
expenses incurred, on account of his dis- 
ability, in securing and performing gainful 
employment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 5649. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H. R. 5650. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to authorize loans by the 
Small Business Administration in the areas 
of economic disaster, depression, or disloca- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 5651. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to direct the Small Business 
Administration to make extensive, compre- 
hensive, and continuing studies of certain 
problems of small business and to file semi- 
annual reports on the results of such studies; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 5652. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 5653. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted without deduc- 
tions from benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 5654. A bill for the establishment of 
the United States Commission on the Aging 
and Aged; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 5655. A bill declaring Good Friday in 
each year to be a legal public holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5656. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 to provide 
for lump-sum payments to certain benefici- 
aries under such act; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5657. A bill to amend section 6334 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that certain residential property shall be 
exempt from levy; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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By Mr. FORAND: 
- H.R. 5658. A bill to amend section 4021 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R.5659. A bill to facilitate the regula- 
tion, control, and eradication of plant pests; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 
- H. R. 5660. A bill to amend section 208 (c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 5661. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
clarify and make certain the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
temporary, or term, certificates of public con= 
venience and necessity; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5662. A bill to amend parts II and 
IIL of the Interstate Commerce Act to au- 
thorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant temporary authorities and tempo- 
rary approvals beyond a period of 180 days; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 5663. A Lill to provide more adequate 
and realistic penalties for violations of cer- 
tain statutes administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5664. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to require the filing 
of brief statements by motor carrier subject 
only to the safety and hours of service reg- 
ulations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H.R.5665. A bill to amend section 4232 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to. 
provide that certain places where no instru- 
mental music is provided shall not be treated 
as cabarets; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. R. 5666. A bill to require that all agree- 
ments and understandings respecting the im- 
portation of foreign goods, entered into with 
foreign countries or their citizens, shall be 
reduced to writing and made public; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 5667. A bill to establish in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a National Free- 
dom Board which shall direct the activities of 
the United States in promoting the cause of 
freedom; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 
. H.R. 5668. A bill for the relief of the Grant 
County School District, No. 144, Quincy, 
Wash.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 5669. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 5670. A bill to provide for transfer of 
eredit. from the civil service retirement sys- 
tem to the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R.5671. A bill to require the use. of 
humane methods in the slaughter of live- 
stock and poultry in interstate or foreign 
commerce and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 5672. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 5673. A bill to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the civil 
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service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. : 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 5674. A bill to allow credit or refund 
of gift tax erroneously paid by reason of 
treating nontaxable divisions of community 
property as gifts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R.: 5675. A bill to incorporate the Veter- 
ans of World War I of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5676. A bill relating to the income 
tax basis, in the hands of a surviving spouse, 
of certain property previously held as com- 
munity property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 5677. A bill to provide for the creation 
of an 11th judicial circuit to be comprised 
of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington, and for the circuit judges con- 
stituting the 9th and 1ith circuits; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. R. 5678. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 5679. A bill to authorize amendment 
of the irrigation repayment contract of De- 
cember 28, 1950, between the United States 
and the Mirage Flats Irrigation District, 
Nebraska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 5680. A bill to extend the charter of 
the Virgin Islands Corporation to June 30, 
1969; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 5681. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy= 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes; 


to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. R. 5682. A bill to provide for the dis- 
continuance of the Postal Savings System; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 5683. A bill to extend the charter of 
the Virgin Islands Corporation to June 30, 
1969; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 5684.:A bill to amend the Internat 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-percent 
eredit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public institutions of higher education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5685. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 5686. A bill to require separate levels 
of support for light and heavy spotted cotton, 
to amend the cotton acreage allotment pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1988, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. PFOST (by request): 

H. R. 5687. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1077) to remove 
restrictions on the use of a portion of the 
Springfield Confederate Cemetery, Spring- 
field, Mo., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 5688. A bill to extend the charter of 
the Virgin Islands Corporation to June 30, 
1969; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R. 5689. A bill to facilitate the regula- 
tion, comtrol, and eradication of plant pests; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 5690. A bill to provide for the con- 

veyance of certain housing projects owned 
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by the United States to the housing author- 
ity of the city of Decatur, Ill.; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H. R. 5691. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified condi- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 
--H. R. 5692. A bill to amend section 614 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H.R. 5698. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to authorize the Small 
Business Administration to make loans to 
local private nonprofit organizations formed 
to assist, develop and expand the economy of 
the area; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 5694. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 5695. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to make contracts for cleaning 
and custodial services for periods not ex- 
ceeding 5 years; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 5696. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove State and local programs to combat 
and control juvenile delinquency; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 5697. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge 
for the southern district of Florida; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H.R. 5698. A bill ta amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Texas among 
the States which may obtain social-security 
coverage, under State agreement, for State 
and local policemen and firemen; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 5699. A bill to authorize the restora- 
tion of riverbank and other protection on 
the Ohio River in the vicinity of Gallipolis, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5700. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that the court 
of appeals for the District of Columbia shall 
have jurisdiction of appeals from the Court 
of Claims, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 5701. A bill to amend section 102 
of the Servicemen’s and Veterans” Survivor 
Benefits Act to specify the method of de- 
termining basic pay for the purposes of that 
act in the case of members and former mem- 
bers of the insular force of the Navy and 
former members of the Philippine Scouts; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 5702. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that, in 
the case of motor vehicles, a lien for Fed- 
eral taxes shall not be valid as against a 
mortgagee, pledgee, or purchaser who has 
no notice or knowledge of the existence of 
such lien; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 5703. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer to 
deduct from gross income certain amounts 
paid or incurred for the expansion or im- 
provement of a trade or business; to the 
Committee om Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 5704. A bill to establish corporate 

income tax rates of 22 percent normal tax 
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and 30 percent surtax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ALGER: 

H. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to taxes on incomes, 
inheritances, and gifts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. is 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. J. Res. 261. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to prohibiting the 
United States Government from engaging 
in business in competition with its citizens; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 262. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the procedure for 
amending the Constitution; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the legal effect of 
certain treaties and other international 
agreements; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: | 

H. J. Res. 265. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating January 22 of each year as Ukrainian 
Independence Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. J. Res. 266. Joint resolution designating 
the month of February of each year as Na- 
tional American History Month; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Con. Res. 129. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to inviting Spain to become a member 
of NATO; to the Committee on Foreign 
_ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 130. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. Con. Res. 131. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. Res. 186. Resolution changing the name 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to that 
of the Committee on International Affairs; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 5, adopted by the South Dakota 
State Legislature, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to recognize the 
importance of continuous and adequate plant 
research and increase the present appropria- 
tion of funds for the purpose of carrying on 
an adequate program of rust control and 
plant research; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois urging 
that the Congress of the United States repeal 
excise taxes upon transportation of persons 
and of goods; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Georgia, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to urging enactment of “such 
legislation as they may deem fit to declare 
that the 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were never 
validly adopted and that they are null and 
void and of no effect”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the land-acquisition pro- 
gram in the Missouri River Basin; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 5705. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Alfonso Freda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 5706. A bill for the relief of Antoni- 
etta Ferrante; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R.5707. A bill for the relief of the A. C. 
Israel Commodity Co., Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 5708. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
DeLuca Pisani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5709. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
D. Kantartzoglou; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 5710. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Colombo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 5711. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Rosalia Sciannameo and her children, Vit- 
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toria, Maria, Carlo, and Caterina Sciannameo; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5712. A bill for the relief of Erika 
Fackler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R.5713. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Kwang Wouk Rowe and Mrs. Hyo Suk (Lee) 
Rowe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 5714. A bill for the relief of William 
Frederick Werner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCONNELL: 

H. R. 5715. A bill for the relief of E. Burke 

Wilford; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5716. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sole- 
dad C. Upton and Wilhelmina C. Brady; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R.5717. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Undi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 5718. A bill for the relief of Juanita 
Gibson Lewis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H R.5719. A bill for the relief of Clara M. 

Briggs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ULLMAN: - 

H. R. 5720. A bill for the relief of Domingo 
Zubieta Laca; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5721. A bill for the relief of Marian 
Diane Delphine Sachs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5722. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Pecchia and Mauro Pecchia; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 5723. A bill for the relief of Anastase 
and Elefteria Haritos and Simone Haritos; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


123. By Mr. BURDICK: Resolution of the 
North Dakota State Water Conservation Com- 
mission memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to authorize the Corps of En- 
gineers to install or extend the siphons 
through Highway No. 85 when reconstruct- 
ing the portion of the highway through the 
Lewis and Clark Irrigation District of Mc- 
Kenzie County, N. Dak., so as to permit the 
irrigation of lands in the district so long as 
irrigation can be carried on therein; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

124. By Mr. SHEEHAN: Petition of the 
board of directors of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety favoring enactment of H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Comment on a Speech of Hon. Wayne L. 
Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a newspaper clipping 


taken from the Houston Herald, Hous- 


_ton, Mo. Houston is located in the heart 


of the Missouri Ozarks, drought stricken 
for several years, but not counted so by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
writer of this article is a retired printer 
and newspaperman who served Houston 
newspapers for 60 years. This man is 
C. E. (Deacon) Elmore, of Houston, Mo. 
Elmore is a Democrat who has voted in 
every election—National, State, county, 
and local—since 1903 except one special 
election. Last week Elmore had the fol- 


‘lowing article in the Houston Herald 


commenting on a speech by Congressman 
WAYNE L. Hays, of Ohio: 


Mr. Epiror: Congressman Hays, Democrat, 
of Ohio, is a real smart man. He has come 
forth with a wise solution of a knotty prob- 
lem. Of course we all know Dulles and Ben- 
son are misfits, but it looks like the sug- 
gestion of Congressman Hays will chase the 
clouds away from the darkness that envelopes 
our national affairs. 

Mr. Hays made a short speech in Congress 
a few days ago that is printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, there have been some people 


‘who have suggested that the Secretary of 
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State should resign. I think the Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Agriculture should 
exchange places and then perhaps Mr. Dulles 
would come out with a Middle West plan 
and we could give $200 million to the hard- 
pressed farmers of the Middle West while 
Mr. Benson who has again cut the farmers’ 
income could devote his talents to cutting 
out some of the $200 million we are going to 
give to King Saud and the Middle East.” 

How about Hays for President in 1960 in 
case Senator SYMINGTON or Congressman 
CHARLIE Brown don’t run? Thanks for lis- 
tening. 

DEACON ELMORE, 


Committee on International Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a resolution today—House 
Resolution 186—to change the name of 
our standing committee which deals with 
our relationship to neighboring countries 
and nations abroad from “Committee on 
Foreign Affairs” to “Committee of Inter- 
national Affairs.” My purpose in pro- 
posing the resolution is to point up the 
grave responsibilities of world leader- 
ship which have been imposed upon our 
country. 

My proposed resolution is not an ex- 
ercise in semantics. Words help to mold 
thinking, and the thinking evoked by the 
words “foreign relations” is bad because 
it pictures our neighboring nations and 
nations beyond the seas as foreign to our 
interests, peopled by foreigners in whose 
welfare presumably we have no concern. 

The name and existence of the present 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was estab- 
lished in 1822, when we were a country 
barely recovered from the struggle for 
independence from foreign shackles, 
when the War of 1812 was still fresh in 
the minds of our lawmakers, and when 
facilities for traveling were so slow that 
countries in Europe, and particularly in 
Asia, were regarded as being in a different 
world. 

The present situation has not the 
slightest resemblance to the time in 1822 
when the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was established. Nineteenth century 
-wars tended to local conflicts, most of 
them. foreign encounters which we 
viewed at safe distance, but in this cen- 
tury we were participants in two world 
wars and even more recently saw the 
necessity for sending our soldiers to far- 
away Korea in defense of our ultimate 
national interests and world peace. 

The airplane, the rocket and, over- 
whelmingly, the consequences of atomic 
energy have reduced space and increased 
interdependence to a degree which not 
even Jules Verne’s imaginative mind 
preconceived. Add to this the world- 
wide menace of gangsterism which goes 
by the name of Soviet communism, and 
we see the utter realism of the word 
“foreign” to describe our relationship 
with the world community of nations. 
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The air-mile has not only cut down dis- 
tance but has evoked new and more close- 
ly knit space-time dimensions for good 
and evil. 

Discarding the word “foreign” for 
the word “international” is a vehicle for 
expressing a number of policies and 
points of view. The Republican-domi- 
nated Midwest isolationism would be re- 
pudiated, and for it would be substituted 
a hospitable reception for the require- 
ments of international cooperation, a 
more realistic appraisal of our significant 
role in the United Nations. 

We would need also to abandon the 
preoccupation with the military aspects 
of our relations with other countries and 
assume a greater responsibility for the 
well-being of our friends and allies. 
Some of this is being done already, but at 
times its grudging and unsystematic 
character impairs its value. Piecemeal 
charity is different from a coordinated 
system of mutual assistance in interna- 
tional relations such as the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan. 

Upon our country has fallen the heavy 
tasks of world leadership. Free nations 
look to us for guidance and help in com- 
bating communism, in developing a 
sound economy. Asiatic peoples watch 
our profession of a new approach to their 
problems to see whether we really mean 
some of the nice things some of us are 
saying about them. It does not help, for 
example, to have a McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, which distinguishes 
between native-born and naturalized cit- 
izens, and which incorporates a racist 
national origins clause governing admis- 
sion of immigrants. 

I do not desire to extend this state- 
ment unduly to scrutinize all the rami- 
fications of my proposed resolution. In 
a way, its purpose should be obvious. 
particularly with this purpose expressed, 
as I have sought here to do, my proposed 
resolution should be adopted as a for- 
ward step in our developing preeminence 
in international relations. 


Tax Relief for Orthopedically 
Handicapped Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
affording Federal income-tax relief to 
the physically handicapped taxpayer has 
for some time been introduced in Con- 
gress. H. R. 1154 is a bill to provide a 
deduction for income-tax purposes, in 
the case of a disabled individual, for ex- 
penses for transportation to and from 
work not exceeding $600 per annum; 
and to provide an additional exemption 
for income-tax purposes for a taxpayer 
or spouse who is physically disabled. 
This bill will, if passed, grant a measure 
of tax relief to those physically handi- 
capped persons most in need of it. It 
deserves the support of Congress in 
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order to adjust the present inequities in 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The orthopedically handicapped, by 
reason of their disabilities, are compelled 
to spend substantial sums of money to aid 
and maintain their rehabilitated status. 
Their expenditures “frequently include: 

First. Expenses incurred for the pur- 
chase and repair of orthopedic and 
prosthetic devices not entirely deductible 
under the medical deduction provision of 
the law. Specially built shoes are also 
in this category. 

Second. Unusual wear and tear of 
clothing caused by constant friction with 
orthopedic and prosthetic devices, and 
crutches, and falling. 

Third. Additional expenses often in- 
clude higher apartment rentals due to 
need of ground floor quarters or elevator 
apartment accommodations, which are 
naturally higher rental apartments. 

Fourth. Many disabled find it neces- 
sary to hire taxicabs in going to and 
from work. The average weekly cost na- 
tionally is $15. 

Fifth. In approximately 10 percent of 
the cases the disabled, as defined in the 
bill, find it necessary to purchase auto- 
mobiles to allow for mobility. These au- 
tomobiles, of necessity, must be of good 
condition to avoid mechanical failure. 
Hand controls are a requisite. The busi- 
nessman can deduct transportation ex- 
penses for the production of income while 
his physically handicapped employee in 
a wheelchair cannot. 

Sixth. Paraplegics often find it neces- 
sary to purchase their own homes which 
are specially equipped with fixtures in- 
stalled at lower levels. Ramps must be 
built to allow for ingress and egress to 
and from the premises. 

Seventh. The disabled are frequently 
compelled to hire someone to do house- 
hold cleaning and repairing. 

Eighth. Due to discrimination in the 
labor market, physically handicapped 
persons are frequently forced to accept 
lower wages and salaries. 

Ninth. They are of necessity, as sub- 
standard risks, compelled to pay higher 
life insurance rates where they are able 
to afford the minimums of life insurance 
coverage. By the same token, they are 
rejected for health and accident insur- 
ance and as a result have higher medical 
and hospital expenses than the average 
taxpayer. 

Tenth. The renewal of inflationary 
business trends has resulted in the high- 
est cost of living index to date. This, in 
turn, has created havoc with the low 
incomes of the orthopedically handi- 
capped. 

From all the foregoing, it is obvious 
that the orthopedically handicapped are 
faced with heavy expenses and burdens. 

Many physically handicapped persons 
could have been rehabilitated were it not 
for their expenses due primarily to low 
wages and the high cost of their rehabil- 
itated status. Many are frequently in- 
timidated into remaining home since 
their low gross income less tax deduc- 
tions would give them a lower net income 
than if they stayed home on relief. 
Often, rehabilitated persons receive as 
low as $14 per week in wages in New 
York City. From these small earnings 
taxes are deducted. 
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According to figures gleaned from the 
1956 United States Statistical Abstract 
the total number of 1955 job placements 
through public employment offices 
amounted to 14,957,977. ‘This figure in- 
cludes 264,316 physically handicapped 
persons who were also placed. They 
comprise 1.77 percent of all workers 
placed by public employment offices. 

Of the 264,316 physically handicapped 
placed in 1955, there were included 
57,981 persons who were rehabilitated 
by Government funds. Of this latter 
number, 23,502 persons or 40.5 percent, 
had amputated or missing members, im- 
pairment of extremities and impairment 
of other parts of the body. 

First. Amputated or missing members, 
6,435 persons. 

Second. Impairment of extremities, 
12,382 persons. 

Third. Impairment of other parts of 
body, 4,695 persons. 

Total, 23,502 persons. 

Since 1.77 percent of all workers 
placed by Public Employment Offices are 
handicapped, and since there are a total 
of 64,165,000 gainfully employed persons 
in the United States, by multiplying the 
latter figure by the former we find that 
there would be 1,135,721 physically hand- 
icapped taxpayers in the United States. 
Then by multiplying 1,135,721 by 40.5 
percent we find that there should be 
about 459,967 persons who would qualify 
under the tax exemption and deduction 
bill I propose herewith. 

If all 459,967 taxpayers claimed the 

$600 tax exemption with savings of $120 
each, the savings would amount to $54,- 
395,920. If as many as 15 percent of the 
459,967 taxpayers took advantage of the 
transportation deductions, they would 
save up to $8,159,388. The grand total 
for both types of savings would be in the 
amount of $62,555,308. 
_ The granting of tax relief during this 
session of Congress would rectify, to a 
limited degree, some of the financial 
hardships faced by the orthopedically 
handicapped. 


Tax Relief for Small Business 


EXTENSION hg REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
and other Republican Members of the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness are introducing a bill to provide in- 
come-tax relief for small businesses. The 
Republican Party platform of 1956 
pledged a continuation and improvement 
of our drive to aid small business and 
strongly endorses the recommendations 
of the Cabinet Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, which recommendations embody 
certain tax-relief suggestions. During 
their campaign speeches the President, 
many Members of Congress, as well as 
the Democratic presidential candidate, 
all agreed that the tax situation for small 
business had to be alleviated. 
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We all recognize the traditional con- 
cept of American business ingenuity 
which in the past enabled a man or group 
of men to start a small business and 
carry it forward until it prospered and 
grew in size and capital. During the past 
24 years our tax laws have served to 
choke small business and we find today 
that small business cannot effectively 
compete and prosper in our present-day 
economy of big business, big Govern- 
ment, and big labor unions. 

In order to provide a healthy atmos- 
phere for small business it is the purpose 
of the bill being introduced today— 

To provide for growth, expansion, and 
modernization for small and independ- 
ent business enterprises engaged in trade 
or commerce; 

To provide an election for filing in- 
come-tax returns for small and inde- 
pendent businesses engaged in trade or 
commerce whether or not such busi- 
nesses operate as individuals, partner- 
ships, or corporations; 

To provide a normal tax rate of 20 per- 
cent for taxable years after March 31, 
1957, and to increase the surtax ex- 
emption; 

To provide credits for losses incurred 
through investment or loans to small and 
independent business enterprises en- 
gaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide a growth, expansion, and 
modernization exemption on net taxable 
earnings for small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide for rapid amortization of 
property utilized for the production of 
profit by small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide small and independent 
business an exemption for good wiil in 
the determinaticn of the value of an 
estate; 

To provide family-sized farmers and 
others engaged in agricultural pursuits 
an exemption for the improvement, mod- 
ernization, and renewal of buildings or 
equipment used in the production, care, 
and marketing of farm products; and 

To provide family-sized farms, 
whether or not such farms are owned in 
fee or occupied by renters or tenants, an 
exemption for the improvement, mod- 
ernization, and renewal of buildings or 
equipment used in the production, care, 
and marketing of the products of such 
farms. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the bill are— 

To enable small businesses earning un- 
der $150,000 of taxable income per year, 
to treat as expenditures a certain propor- 
tion of money spent for construction, 
improvements, or installations of land, 
building, and machinery, to increase pro- 
ductive capacity; 

To reduce the normal corporate tax to 
20 percent instead of the 30 percent 
existing at the present time; 

To increase the surtax exemption from 
the present $25,000 to $150,000 of income 
before surtax rates apply; 

To enable individuals or parties en- 
gaged in a trade or business to be taxed 
as a corporation and to enable small cor- 
porations to be taxed as individuals; 

To enable investors in small corporate 
business ventures to treat such losses as a 
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full deduction instead of the present 
limitation of $1,000 capital gains loss in 
the present tax bill; 

To enable small business to exercise 
the option of depreciating property, ma- 
chinery, and so forth, on a 5-year basis 
which would enable them to provide for 
a faster write-off; and 

To enable small business to obtain 
more time in paying off estate taxes so 
that the businesses would not have to be 
liquidated because of Federal estate 
taxes. 

There are other provisions in the bill 
which will benefit all small-business 
establishments and provide for a health- 
ier economy. 

It is admitted by all economic students 
that present trends in our economy work 
far more hardships on small business 
than they do on big business. The swing 
of the business cycle bears much harder 
on the small business firms because they 
are less diversified, have fewer products, 
have fewer distribution channels, and 
have fewer key personnel. 

The change in the economic weather 
affects small business more strongly be- 
cause like a gambler with a small bank 
roll, they may have a good system of 
winning on the average, but they cannot 
win all the time and are more easily 
wiped out with a run of bad luck. 

Under present tax laws, as soon as a 
small business corporation earns $25,000, 
52 percent of all its profits go to Uncle 
Sam with the result that under present- 
day conditions, the small-business man 
cannot, as in the old days, depend upon 
earnings to enable his business to grow 
and prosper. The larger corporations 
can float stock issues, sell bonds, make 
adequate bank loans, whereas, small 
business mainly has to depend upon 
plowing back earnings which it cannot 
do today under the present-day struc- 
ture. This is the most serious problem 
of small and new businesses today—the 
raising of capital to satisfy their financial 
needs. 

The upshot of the many varied and 
new tax rules over the last 24 years is 
such that there is little to encourage the 
furnishing of venture capital to small 
and new business. There is no ready 
market, such as is available for the se- 
curities of publicly held corporations, nor 
is there likely to be, unless and until 
the business has grown out of the small- 
business category and entered the ranks 
of the large successiul companies. 

Under present tax laws there is no in- 
centive for a group of small investors or 
small-business men to get together and 
form new small corporations. If their 
gamble is successful, the Government im- 
mediately confiscates 52 percent of the 
earnings of the corporation in excess of 
$25,000. If the venture is unsuccessful, 
the taxpayer is allowed to only deduct 
his losses up to $1,000. In other words, 
the dice are loaded in favor of Uncle 
Sam. 

It is my earnest hope that all of the 
platitudes of both party platforms, both 
presidential candidates, and most Mem- 
bers of Congress and Senators will be 
effectively put into action and provide 
some tangible tax relief for the small- 
business community. 
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Message from Congressman John W. 
McCormack, House. Majority Leader, to 
the Delegates Attending the National 
Convention of the Chinese Communi- 
ties of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a message that I sent to the 
national convention of the Chinese 
Communities of the United States, 
which convention is meeting now in 
Washington and which started on 
March 5, 1957. This message I sent to 
the delegates of the national convention 
through my very close and valued 
friend, Most Reverend Paul Yu Pin, 
D. D., archbishop of Nanking in China. 

We must constantly keep in mind that 
an important element of strength in 
combatting communism throughout the 
world, and particularly in the Far East, 
is the approximately 12 million Chinese 
now living in, or who are citizens of the 
various non-Communist countries of 
Southeast Asia. The power and influ- 
ence of these fine Chinese, who are anti- 
Communist, in preventing the spread of 
communism into the still free countries 
of Southeast Asia should not and cannot 
be underestimated by our country. 

The message follows: 


MESSAGE FROM CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. McCor- 
MACK, HOUSE MAJORITY LEADER, TO THE DEL= 
EGATES ATTENDING THE NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE CHINESE COMMUNITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


I regret very much my inability to be pres- 
ent this evening due to another important 
engagement that I cannot cancel or post- 
pone. I extend to all present my kindest re- 
gards and my sincere best wishes for a most 
successful convention; also my assurances of 
cooperation in every way possible, particu- 
larly in combating the forces of atheistic 
and international communism. 

The Communist hope of peaceful coexist- 
ence has been exposed, particularly by the 
brutalities imposed by the forces of the 
Soviet Union upon the people of Hungary. 
We must constantly be on our guard against 
the hypocrisy and deceitfulness of interna- 
tional communism and the leaders of this 
vicious and destructive movement which is 
dedicated to world revolution and world 
domination. We must constantly be on 
guard in the United States and elsewhere 
against those individuals and forces. who 
would try to lull our people into an atmos- 
phere of complacency which results in lower- 
ing our guard, which plays into the hands of 
the Communists. In the United States and 
elsewhere we must constantly be on our 
guard against admitting Red China into the 
United Nations. There are the voices of the 
false prophets and the demagogs among us 
who are pro-Communist and who are trying 
to lay the foundations in the United States 
for the early admission of Red China into the 
United Nations. It would be a crime against 
all decent mankind for the forces of destruc- 
tion as represented by the leaders of Red 
China to be admitted into this international 
organization. 
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It is also imperative that America always 
be strong, not only from a military angle, 
but particularly from a moral angle. The 
people of America should also insist that 
our Government keep its promises and 
pledges made to other governments, and this 
particularly relates to all agreements made 
by the United States with the Nationalist 
Chinese Government in Formosa under the 
leadership of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. The 
people of America must also keep in mind 
that (1) we must have an affirmative pol- 
icy. A negative policy, or no policy at all, 
means appeasement and is the road to war. 
(2) That the calculated risks of an afirma- 
tive policy could be less dangerous than 
the calculated risks of no policy at all. (3) 
That America, as I have said before, must 
be strong militarily and morally. From a 
military angle it is best for us if we are 
going to err, to err on the side of strength 
and not on the side of weakness. (4) The 
people of America and the non-Communist 
world must realize that the leaders of in- 
ternational communism are still bent on 
world revolution and world domination, and 
it is imperative that there be unity, strength, 
and understanding among the non-Com- 
munist nations with the United States as 
their leading nation in order to successfully 
defeat the vicious and destructive intentions 
of the Communist leaders. 

I again extend to you and all present my 
very best wishes for a most successful con- 
vention, as well as my kindest regards. 


Cut the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I men- 
tioned recently the widespread willing- 
ness of Republican House Members to 
support an attempt on the part of the 
majority party to reduce Federal ap- 
propriations. I include herewith a let- 
ter revealing sixty-odd Republicans who 
jointly urged the Rules Committee to 
give the House an opportunity to set 
some overall limitation on Government 
spending. Many Republican Members 
who did not sign this letter have told me 
they would have been glad to do so. 
Others advise me they support the ob- 
jective of the letter and are for a budget 
reduction, but for one reason or another 
preferred not to sign. 

The Republican House leadership has 
officially stated it favors a cut in the 
budget. Now it is up to the majority 
party to start the ball rolling. 

Text of the letter and its signatories 
follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1957. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 

Chairman, the Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: The undersigned Members of the 
House of Representatives respectfully urge 


your committee to report Resolution 170 to 
the House. 


We individually do not necessarily agree 
on the language or amount of this resolu- 
tion, but we do support its objective and 
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as such believe the House membership should 

be allowed to express itself on the subject of 

an overall limitation of appropriations. 
Respectfully, 

Ricuarp H. Porr, 6th, Virginia; Noa 
M. Mason, 15th, Illinois; EUGENE SILER, 
8th, Kentucky; ROBERT HALE, Ist, 
Maine; ALVIN E. O’KoNsSsKI, 10th, Wis- 
consin; EDGAR W. HIESTAND, 21st, Cal- 
ifornia; AuGUST E. JOHANSEN, 3d, 
Michigan; PHIL WEAVER, 1st, Nebraska; 
Bernard W. KEARNEY, 32d, New York; 
Mrs. MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, 13th, Illi- 
nois; JOHN J. RHODES, 1st, Arizona; 
ALBERT H. BoscH, 5th, New York; 
USHER L. BurDICK, North Dakota; 
WILLIAM E. McVEy, 4th, Illinois; CRAIG 
Hosmer, 18th, California; JoHNn R. PIL- 
LION, 42d, New York; ALVIN M. BENT- 
LEY, 8th, Michigan; VICTOR A. KNOX, 
lith, Michigan; ROBERT D. HARRISON, 
3d, Nebraska; H. ALLEN SMITH, 20th, 
California; ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 9th, 
Michigan; OTTO KRUEGER, North Da- 
kota; JOHN V. BEAMER, 5th, Indiana; 
JACKSON E. BETTS, 8th, Ohio; JoHN M. 
RoBsIoN, JR., 3d, Kentucky; THOMAS 
A. JENKINS, 10th, Ohio; FRANK T. Bow, 
16th, Ohio; PAUL A. Fino, 25th, New 
York; WILLIAM M. McCuULLOCH, 4th, 
Ohio; ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 3d, Con- 
necticut; WILLIAM K. Van PELT, 6th, 
Wisconsin; MELVIN R. LAIRD, 7th, Wis- 
consin; THOMAS M. PELLY, 1st, Wash- 
ington; J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 9th, Cali- 
fornia; JAMES B. UTT, 28th, California; 
GORDON H. SCHERER, 1st, Ohio; THOR 
C. TOLLEFSON, 6th, Washington; RUS- 
SELL V. Mack, 3d, Washington; Jack 
WESTLAND, 2d, Washington; CHARLES S. 
GUBSER, 10th, California; WALTER NOR- 
BLAD, 1st, Oregon; A. D. BAUMHART, Jr., 
13th, Ohio; C. R. Jonas, 10th, North 
Carolina; ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 10th, 
Michigan; WILLARD S. CURTIN, 8th, 
Pennsylvania; CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
23d, Illinois; Bos Wison, 30th, Cali- 
fornia; GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 5th, Mich- 
igan; J. ERNEST WHARTON, 29th, New 
York; KEITH THOMPSON, Wyoming; 
Joe Hout, 22d, California; HAMER H., 
BUDGE, 2d, Idaho; GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
2d, Nebraska; VINCENT J. DELLAY, 14th, 
New Jersey; WILLIAM E. Hess, 2d, Ohio; 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 23d, Ohio; 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 5th, Ohio; PAUL F, 
SCHENCK, 3d, Ohio; WALTER M. Mumma, 
16th, Pennsylvania; S. WALTER STaur- 
FER, 19th, Pennsylvania; HUBERT B. 
SCUDDER, lst, California; Arcu A. 
Moore, Jr., ist, West Virginia; LAW- 
RENCE H. SMITH, 1st, Wisconsin. 


Twelfth Anniversary of Rumanian En- 
slavement by Communist Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCOINSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 12th anniversary of the date 
on which the Rumanian Nation was en- 
slaved by the Communist forces of the 
Soviet Union. 

This anniversary should bring to our 
minds the tragic plight of the nations 
which are still suffering under the chains 
of Communist bondage. 
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I would like to take this occasion to ex- 
press my hope that full freedom and in- 
dependence will soon be restored to those 
countries which, like Rumania, are still 
dominated by Soviet Communists. 


Comments on the Report of the Select 
Committee on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleague, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from Colorado [Mr. HILL], 
addressed the House on January 17 with 
reference to the work of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business during the 84th 
Congress. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado spoke on behalf of the Republican 
members of the committee. 

He said: 


In the 84th Congress, we are convinced, the 
Select Committee on Small Business did not 
fulfill the purpose for which it was Created. 
The objections which the minority has had 
to the committee’s operation and procedures 
have been called to the attention of the 
House by the minority on several occasions. 
The minority is frank to say that if the com- 
mittee’s business is to be conducted in the 
same manner during the 85th Congress the 
committee has outlived its usefulness. 


He suggested that if this select com- 
mittee is to serve any useful public pur- 
pose the majority and minority mem- 
bers must work together in complete 
cooperation and in good faith. The 
gentleman from Colorado said: 


The absence of free and frank intercourse, 
which was the case during the 84th Congress, 
has defeated the very purpose for which the 
House established the committee. Actually, 
as I stated on May 2, 1956, the methods of 
operation which were in vogue during the 
84th Congress made the minority sometimes 
doubt whether or not we were actually mem- 
bers of the committee. The minority does 
not propose to submit to another 2 years of 
discourteous treatment or to political exigen- 
cies which only serve to create prejudice 
through the subordination of facts. The 
minority does not propose to sit idly by and 
view the spectacle of the committee or its 
staff depriving the minority of its rights as 
members of the committee and publishing 
numerous documents and other media which 
have not been properly presented or passed 
upon by all members of the committee, and 
especially by the minority members of the 
committee. 


The report of the Select Committee on 
Small Business for the 84th Congress has 
now been published. Mr. William Ull- 
man, the Washington correspondent of 
the publication Automotive News, in 
their issue of February 18, made certain 
observations with respect to this report. 
His comments lend great weight to the 
statements made by the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Under unanimous consent, I request 
that Mr. Ullman’s article may be in- 
cluded as an extension of my remarks so 
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that all of my colleagues may be aware 
of the impression this report has created 
among responsible Washington ob- 
servers. 

We must stop playing politics and step 
up to a very serious national problem, 
namely, the assistance of small business 
without the destruction of big business; 


There’s a prophetic statement in the latest 
report of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee. “The [Republican] minority is con- 
vinced,” it says, “that if this final report is 
published in its present form, it will reflect 
little or no credit on the committee, its 
members, or the House of Representatives.” 

The report was published the other day, all 
191 pages of it, and it looks as if the minority 
prediction was correct. 

Counting the tables in the appendix, this 
free-wheeling attack on big business runs 
some 111,000 words, the equivalent of 2 good 
detective novels. 

The minority portion of this heavy work 
covers only nine pages; the majority report, 
which seems to have been composed by the 
committee chairman, takes up the bulk of 
the book. The chairman of course, is Rep- 
resentative WRIGHT PATMAN, Texas Democrat. 

No one can deny that the report takes up 
a subject which is both serious and impor- 
tant. It is concerned with the needless de- 
struction of small business through sheer 
abuse of big business power. 

But Patman has attacked his subject in 
the same way that Carrie Nation attacked 
Demon Rum with her hatchet. He has run 
through the world of business and Govern- 
ment swinging his ax, hoping that enough 
wild swings will chop down a few sinners. 

The Republicans who disagree with PAT- 
MAN’s methods do not claim that some cor- 
porations never have abused their great 
power. They admit, in addition, that small- 
business men face tough problems today. 

But they point out that few will agree 
with the report that small business is sub- 
ject to a giant conspiracy conducted by 
the heads of the country’s largest corpora- 
tions and by highly placed officials of the 
Federal Government in this or any other 
administration. 


LIGHTS OUT ON MAIN STREET? 


PaTMAN doesn’t claim the existence of such 
a conspiracy in so many words. He just hints 
at it. He bobs and weaves like the old pro- 
fessional he is. When he’s short on facts, he 
quotes letters from citizens. Here’s part of 
a typical one: 

“You know the situation is bad in your 
home town. Salesmen are all talking about 
the empty store buildings on Main Street. 
The street is dark, Unless one is content 
to work for a chain or corporation or the 
Government, there is no incentive to risk 
anyone’s capital in the face of such discour- 
aging odds as we now face.” 

PATMAN identifies the letter as coming from 
a small-business constituent of one of his 
colleagues. He fails to state the man’s busi- 
ness or the size of his town or the economic 
conditions in his area. He simply throws 
the letter into the record for what it is 
worth, hoping the casual reader will accept 
it as evidence that the lights on Main Street 
are going out all over America. 

When he gets to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, PATMAN really hits his stride. 
He complains that SBA is making smaller 
loans than ever. While the average loan in 
1954 was $53,000, he reports, it had dropped 
to $39,000 by mid-1956. From this, Parman 
concludes that “Government credit assist- 
ance to small business (has) declined dras< 
tically.” 

BANK LOANS AND SBA 

The figures could more logically be inter- 

preted to mean that SBA is making more 
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loans to really small firms, but PATMAN Tre- 
fuses to entertain this possibility. 

To back up his charges that SBA isn’t do- 
ing anything for the little guy, he switches 
back to quoting somebody else. An official 
of the Pittsburgh Small Manufacturers’ 
Council, he said, complained as follows: 

“If you can get a loan from the SBA, you 
can certainly get it from a bank. You can’t 
get an SBA loan unless you sign away your 
property and your wife’s property.” 

SBA, of course, is not in competition with 
private banks. It doesn’t even accept a loan 
application until a businessmen’s local banks 
have turned him down. 

But there’s another point here. SBA, like 
private banks, demands adequate collateral. 
By quoting the Pittsburgh executive, Parman 
leaves the impression that he believes col- 
lateral requirements to be unfair. But he 
doesn’t say so, and you can bet that he never 
will. The day that a Government agency 
starts handing out unsecured loans totaling 
millions of dollars, taxpayers will really have 
reason to complain to their Congressmen. 


UNFORTUNATE COMPARISON 


Finally, PATMAN criticizes SBA for failing 
to lend as much money as its predecessor 
agency, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Anyone who recalls the scandals and 
investigations connected with some of the 
RFC loans will wonder at PaTMaANn’s making 
such a comparison. 

It is hard to decide whether PaTMAN really 
wants to take constructive steps to help small 
business or whether he simply wants to make 
as many people angry as he can. 

The majority report of his committee is of 
practically no value in helping the admin- 
istration and private business groups to 
understand the genuine problems of smaller 
firms. It is so wordy, so full of half-truths 
and insinuations, so crammed with emo- 
tional broadsides, that it is nearly impossible 
to separate the facts from the bunk. 

As the minority forecast, it reflects no 
credit on the committee or the House. 

If needed small-business legislation is ap- 
proved this session, it is going to have to be 
preceded by careful factfinding and a clear 
statement of small-business problems. The 
unemotional findings of -the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business are a 
good starting point for both parties. 


An American Tragedy: Russia’s Ever- 
Increasing Lead in Scientific Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, “Russia 
today has the most dangerous weapon in 
the whole world—the atheistic, scientific, 
trained mind—and she has it in plentiful 
Supply.” 

These words should cause every clear- 
thinking American to shake off his or her 
complacent attitude and face the stark, 
and up to now, inevitable, truth—that 
the Soviet Union has surpassed this 
country in the development of scientific 
manpower. 

They were uttered, not by any wide- 
eyed alarmist, but by a trained American 
newspaperman who spent some time in 
Russia last year with his family, digging 
out the facts to prove his case. 
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John A. Kennedy, editor in chief and 
publisher of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader, in recent testimony before a sub- 
committee of the House Education and 
Labor Committee declared that “schools 
and colleges—not jet planes nor H- 
bombs—are the greatest Russian latent 
threat to America and the West.” 

Mr. Kennedy backed up his charges 
with documentary evidence gathered by 
talking to hundreds of individuals dur- 
ing his visit to Russia. He quizzed 
school teachers, college professors, stu- 
dents, and the man in the street. His 
conclusions made a frightening picture 
for American mothers and fathers to 
contemplate. 

I happen to be very much interested in 
this problem myself. So much so that 
last session I introduced a bill to en- 
courage the training of additional engi- 
neers. The bill also provides for ex- 
panded facilities for engineering educa- 
tion by providing supplementary salary 
grants for engineering teachers and 
scholarships for engineering students. 

According to Mr. Kennedy, Soviet col- 
leges and universities graduated 2% 
times as many engineers and scientists 
as we did in 1956. 

Not only that, Russia has more than 
double the number of science students 
in their higher educational institutions 
this year than we have. 

The very real and potent danger, he 
said, however, lies in what Russia is ac- 
complishing at the secondary school 
level—where every nation should de- 
velop its future scientists. 

He called their accent on education, 
which he said filters through to the low- 
est base—the 10-year secondary schools 
“perhaps the toughest grammar and 
high school system in the world.” 

And there— 


He warned— 
fis where they are now establishing a lead 


over the United States that is going to take 
an almost superhuman effort to overcome. 


At the university level, Mr. Kennedy 
pointed out that Russia has approxi- 
mately 100 percent more science stu- 
dents in colleges than we have. Of 
course, the fact that tuition is free and 
college students are paid salaries is a 
most determining factor. 

He said one of the most significant as- 
pects of education in the Soviet Union 
is the emphasis on mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and related subjects. 

Training in these subjects makes engi- 
neers, doctors, and men and women of 
science. It makes nuclear scientists and 
Russia is turning them out at a rate far 
greater than American schools. 


Mr. Kennedy declared himself amazed, 
just as I was, at figures by both the 
United States Office of Education and 
the National Science Foundation on the 
decline percentagewise in our high 
schools’ instruction in mathematics and 
science during recent years. 

They show that today 24 percent of 
America’s high schools offer no classes in 
geometry while 23 percent of them teach 
no chemistry or physics. 

In 1900, algebra was studied by 56 per- 
cent of students attending high school. 


In ae the figure was less than 25 per- 
cent. 
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Also in 1900, 27 percent of public high- 
school students studied geometry. In 
1955 only 11 percent of the students 
studied the subject. In physics, the fig- 
ure dropped from 19 percent in 1900 to 
4 percent in 1953. 

I agree with Mr. Kennedy that on the 
basis of these figures, it is little wonder 
that last year only 228 new physics teach- 
ers were graduated to staff 28,000 high 
schools in America. 

Another pertinent point on which we 
were in complete agreement is that 
American industry is defeating its own 
ends by employing a policy of enticing 
science instructors away from teaching 
positions by offering salaries far in ex- 
cess of those paid by educational insti- 
tutions. 

When I introduced my bill Iast session, 
I pointed out that while American output 
of engineers lags, the Soviet Union has 
been expanding its output by leaps and 
bounds. 

The Russians are now graduating 10 
times as many engineers as they did 25 
short years ago. In 1954, they turned out 
53,000 engineers and scientists. In 1955, 
the number is estimated at 63,000— 
nearly 3 times as many as were graduated 
here in the United States that year. 

In an attempt to get to the realreasons 
behind the engineering shortage, I went 
to those best qualified to judge, the deans 
of all aceredited engineering schools in 
the country. 

In answer to questionnaires they de- 
clared they were unanimous in their con- 
cern over the problem and they were in 
agreement on two main reasons for the 
shortage. 

First, we are wasting our precious 
manpower in failing to enable many in- 
telligent high-school students to con- 
tinue on to college. 

Secondly, the shortage of qualified 
teachers of engineering at the college 
level—plus the shortage of qualified 
mathematics and science teachers in our 
high schools are major roadblocks. 

Mr. Kennedy, in his testimony, cited 
figures to show that in 1954, this coun- 
try graduated only half as many colege- 
trained specialists in engineering and 
science as were graduated in 1950. 

Also, he said, in 1954 our colleges grad- 
uated 57 percent fewer high-school sci- 
ence teachers and 51 percent fewer math 
teachers than in 1950. 

He blamed this on the fact that in the 
United States the teacher has not been 
accorded proper recognition and status 
in the community. In Russia, by con- 
trast, teachers rank high in income and 
social strata. 

Mr. Kennedy said according to a recent 
survey of professions in the United 
States, the average dentist’s income is 
214 times that of a teacher’s; a lawyer’s 
is 2.7 times, and a physician’s 4.2 times 
as much. 

I wholly agree with him when he de- 
clared that if we continue to let the Rus- 
sians go ahead of us in science educa- 
tion, a disaster catastrophic to our way 
of life is inevitable. 

The situation could truly become an 
American tragedy. I hope and trust a 
way may be found to avert it. 
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A Ceiling on Appropriations and Expendi- 
tures for the Fiscal Year 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the folowing statement made by 
me before the Rules Committee March 5, 
1957, in support of House Resolution 170 
which would set a ceiling of $65 billion 
for appropriations and expenditures for 
fiscal year 1958: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Rules 
Committee, I appreciate your courtesy and 
consideration in holding this hearing so 
promptly after the introduction of House 
Resolution 170 on February 19. Such recog- 
nition that the subject matter is of great 
public importance and that time available 
for action is rapidly running out, is both 
welcome and encouraging. 

Going directly to the issues; I plan to deal 
with them in the following order: First, 
is legislative action in this field needed; sec- 
ond, will an amendment of the House rules 
provide the quickest and most nearly ade- 
quate remedy; and third, are the particular 
limitations set forth in House Resolution 
170 reasonable and will they be practicable 
in operation. 

Our forefathers were acutely conscious of 
the danger that the free government they 
were creating and the new individual liber- 
ties they were establishing might be lost by 
uncontrolled national spending and taxation. 
They sought to guard against that danger 


. by placing in the Congress the power to con- 


trol spending. More particularly they gave 
only to the House of Representatives, the 
Members of which are elected every 2 years, 
the power to originate tax legislation. With 
that power goes the responsibility for taking 
action appropriate to serve the national in- 
terest. A further check was given the Presi- 
dent, elected every 4 years, in his power to 
veto bills passed by the Congress. That sys- 
tem worked well for the first century and a 
half of our existence as a nation. 

During the last 30 years our Federal ap- 
propriations and taxes have grown astro- 
nomically. Our national debt has reached 
staggering proportions. With minor excep- 
tions the Federal Government must at some 
time collect taxes to pay for both the portion 
of current spending which is to be financed 
by current receipts and the portion which 
is financed by borrowings to be repaid in 
later years. Already the Government has 
saddled the public with the need for paying 
nearly $8 billion a year as interest on the 
existing national debt. 

In addition, we have in recent years fallen 
into the dangerous habit of authorizing 
small starts on big projects, and thus in a 
way committing future administrations to 
pay hundreds of millions of dollars to com- 
plete them in later years. 


These two items, interest on the national 
debt and commitments for huge so-called 
public works, reclamation projects, ete., are 
largely responsible for the so-called uncon- 
trollable expenditures. In themselves they 
create a very serious situation. Some, among 
them a distinguished Member of the Con- 
gress who has devoted years to the study of 
government finance, think it may now be 
too late to stop the terrifying course upon 
which we have embarked. 

We are considering this year the highest 
peacetime budget in our history. I do not 
need to spend time on the dollars involved 
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or the particular projects covered by that 
budget. I am sure every member of this 
committee has them vividly in mind and 
that each has been forced to face up to the 
facts of that budget by the wave of indig- 
nation and resentment which has spread 
across the country and which constituents 
have, I am sure, pressed upon the attention 
of every Member of Congress. The trend of 
spending and spending and taxing and tax- 
ing must be reversed. I happen to believe 
that can be done. 

It seemed to me that the only remedy, as 
far as the fiscal year 1958 is concerned, lies 
in Congress. As one Member I tried to finda 
way which might bring the problem before 
the House for full discussion and quick ac- 
tion. House Resolution 170 was the result. 

It took only brief study to convince me 
that it was not necessary to propose a bill or 
a resolution which would require joint ac- 
tion. Corrective power lies in the House, and 
therefore it seems that action by the House 
is all that is necessary, at least as a first step. 
Further study and discussion with those I 
consider well informed in this field led to the 
idea to propose the particular amendment 
which is before you. Timing for such an 
amendment seemed right. February 15, the 
date by which section 138 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act required a joint commit- 
tee to present a legislative budget, had passed 
without any action by the committees of 
either the Senate or House. Accordingly 
House Resolution 170 was drawn up and in- 
troduced. 

Section 138 reads as follows: 


“LEGISLATIVE BUDGET 


“Src. 138. (a) The Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
Committee on Finance and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate, or duly author- 
ized subcommittees thereof, are authorized 
and directed to meet jointly at the beginning 
of each regular session of Congress and after 
study and consultation, giving due considera- 
tion to the budget recommendations of the 
President, report to their respective Houses 
a legislative budget for the ensuing fiscal 
year, including the estimated overall Federal 
receipts and expenditures for such year. 
Such report shall contain a recommendation 
for the maximum amount to be appropriated 
for expenditure in such year which shall in- 
clude such an amount to be reserved for de- 
ficiencies as may be deemed necessary by 
such committees. If the estimated receipts 
exceed the estimated expenditures, such re- 
port shall contain a recommendation for a 
reduction in the public debt. Such report 
shall be made by February 15. 

“(b) The report shall be accompanied by 
a concurrent resolution adopting such 
budget, and fixing the maximum amount to 
be appropriated for expenditure in such 
year. If the estimated expenditures exceed 
the estimated receipts, the concurrent reso- 
lution shall include a section substantially 
as follows: ‘That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the public debt shall be increased 
in an amount equal to the amount by which 
the estimated expenditures for the ensuing 
fiscal year exceed the estimated receipts, such 
amount being $ ER 

House Resolution 170 would add this para- 
graph to section 138: 

“(c) The aggregate amount which may be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, shall not exceed $65 billion; 
that expenditures for said year shall not 
exceed $65 billion; and that any revenues re- 
ceived during said fiscal year in excess of 
$65 billion shall be applied one-half to the 
reduction of the national debt and the other 
half to the reduction of taxes.” 

I am satisfied that if sent to the floor by 
this committee, House Resolution 170 will 
provide a basis for full debate and enable the 
House to work its will. I am also satisfied 
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that if the House adopts the resolution, com- 
mittees of the House will do their best to 
conform to it and that they can do so. 
Please note that the amendment is in the 
nature of emergency legislation, effective 
only for fiscal year 1958. 

Adoption of the resolution under discus- 
sion will go far to restore the public’s confi- 
dence in Congress. 

Going back to the terms of the resolution, 
the first clause fixes $65 billion as the limit 
on aggregate appropriations for fiscal 1958, 
and that same figure as the limit on expend- 
itures for that year. Control of expendi- 
tures is the more important. With budget 
figures of the magnitude of those before us, 
it seems entirely reasonable that a cut of 
approximately 10 percent could be made. I 
do not think in terms of a 10-percent cut in 
all appropriations, but the overall target of 
10 percent seems reasonable. 

Among the additional reasons for that 
view are the following: 

(1) Sixty-five billion dollars is approxi- 
mately the amount of expenditures for fiscal 
year 1956. 

(2) I have been advised, and some who 
advised me will testify here today, that there 
is ample room to cut expenditures and ap- 
propriations to at least the limit suggested 
without endangering the national economy 
or the national security. In some cases this 
might require deferring natural resources 
development items, rather than going at 
them full scale this year. 

(3) Opinions will differ as to particular 
cases where cuts can be made. Just as a 
starter I would eliminate Federal aid to 
schools, and that might mean as much as 
$500 million in fiscal 1958. 

Last year the Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate provided funds for 
starting activity on more than 50 separate 
projects which had not been included in 
the President’s budget, and which were not, 
therefore, regarded as being of pressing im- 
portance. If those projects are all com- 
pleted they will involve costs running into 
the hundreds of millions over a foreseeable 
future. I am not able to suggest which 
of those items can be canceled out or at 
least deferred, but I submit those projects 
require careful and determined study to fix 
the cuts which can be made. 

The program I am suggesting will require 
an intensive reexamination of all grant-in- 
aid programs and it should provide adequate 
pressures to enforce. additional economies 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
National Government operations. 

After House Resolution 170 had been in- 
troduced, I discovered that there had been 
House action a few years ago which estab- 
lished a sound precedent for that resolution. 

When section 138 in the House Rules be- 
came effective in 1947, the Appropriations 
and Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the Appropriations and Ways and Means 
Committees of the House formed a joint 
committee to consider the budget submitted 
by the President in January of that year 
and to develop the legislative budget con- 
templated by section 138. In February 1947, 
Congressman TABER reported to the House 
and Senator Bripces reported to the Senate 
the following recommendations: 

“The joint committee, therefore, submits 
the following findings and recommenda- 
tions: 

“(1) The committee finds that the esti- 
mated overall receipts assuming enactment 
of legislation with respect to excise taxes and 
postal revenues will be $39.1 billion compared 
with a budget estimate of $38.9 billion. 

“(2) The committee recommends a ceiling 
on expenditures for the fiscal year 1948 of 
$31.5 billion as compared with the budget 
estimate of $37.5 billion. 

“(3) The committee finds that the ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures will be $7.6 
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billion compared with the budget estimate 
of $1.4 billion. 

“(4) The committee recommends that the 
maximum amount to be appropriated for ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1948 shall not 
exceed $24 billion compared with the budget 
estimate of $28.6 billion. 

“(5) The committee recommends the in- 
clusion of a reserve for deficiencies which 
might be expended in the fiscal year 1948 of 
$250 million compared with a budget recom- 
mendation of $25 million. 

(6) The committee recommends that a 
portion of excess receipts over expenditures 
be applied on the public debt. 

“(7) The committee believes that the pro- 
posed reductions which in the main become 
effective beginning July 1, 1947, substantial- 
ly 2 years after the termination of hostili- 
ties, will not impair the national economy. 


“Summary 


Budget |Joint com- 


(billions)} mittee 
(billions) 
“Estimate of overall receipts, as- 
suming enactment of legisla- 
tion as hereinbefore indicated_.| 38.9 39.1 
“Estimate of overall expendi- 
TOTES) Ween ose monde ne dames 37.5 31.5 
“ Excess of receipts_..-.----- 1.4 7.6 
“Maximum amount to be appro- 
priated for and which may be 
obligated in fiscal year 1948____- 32.2 27.0 
“Maximum amount for expendi- 
ture of 1948 appropriations in 
fiscal year 1948......_.-...---_- 28.6 24.0 
“Reservation for deficiencies 
which would be expended in 
fiscal year 1948.-222- 2025 « 250” 


Those recommendations were accompanied 
by a resolution which read as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the judg- 
ment of the Congress, based upon presently 
available information, that revenues during 
the period of the fiscal year 1948 will ap- 
proximate $39.1 billion and that expendi- 
tures during such fiscal year should not ex- 
ceed $31.5 billion, of which latter amount 
not more than $25.1 billion would be in con- 
sequence of appropriations hereafter made 
available for obligation in such fiscal year.” 

That resolution was adopted without 
change by the House. In the Senate, how- 
ever, an amendment was adopted which 
would reduce the requested budget total by 
only $4,500,000,000 instead of the $6 billion 
cut for which the House had voted. Con- 
ferees were unable to agree, so the concur- 
rent resolution was not adopted. The record 
stood, however, that the House had expressed 
its judgment that an overall cut of $6 billion 
could and should be made and the Senate 
had gone on record for a cut of only $4,500,- 
000,000. For our purposes here today, we 
may ignore the difference between those cuts. 
The points I desire to emphasize are that by 
its action the House expressed its judgment 
and its committees respected and conformed 
to that judgment. 

The last clause of House Resolution 170 
dealing with the application of any excess 
of revenues over expenditures would, of 
course, have only the force, but, like the 
other clauses I have discussed, it would 
have the force of a formal expression of. the 
sober judgment of the House. 

It is often said that ours is a big country 
and it needs a big government. I agree, but 
I submit that big government must oper- 
ate within constitutional limits and that 
bigness in government is not justifiable as 
an end in itself. 

The task ahead calls for courage and de- 
termination to exercise our constitutional 
powers and to perform our constitutional 
duties in the interest of the Nation as a 
whole, 
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I hope this committee will report favor- 
ably on House Resolution 170. In closing I 
should like again to express my deep appre- 
-ciation for the careful attention which all 
“members of this committee are giving to 
this resolution. 


Legislation To Correct a Deficiency in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which will 
correct a serious deficiency in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

At the present time, if a Federal em- 
ployee dies or leaves the service before 
he has completed 5 years of Federal serv- 
_ice, his dependents who survive him will 
not receive benefits under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act. Employees who are 
covered by the Social Security Act are 
protected after 18 months of covered 
service. 

My bill will correct this inequity. It 
provides that the Federal service and 
salary after 1950 of any employee who 
leaves Government before completing 5 
years’ Federal service will be deemed 
“employment” and “wages”? for social- 
-security purposes. This has the effect 
of transferring credit for short-service 
employees. It also affords them social- 
security survivor protection during and 
after their Government employment in 
the same manner as though they were 
working in private employment. Once 
the employee completes 5 years of Fed- 
eral service, he acquires retirement and 
survivor protection under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, and credit for his 
Federal employment may no longer be 
transferred for social-security purposes. 

This legislation was drafted by the 
Civil Service Commission at my request 
made during hearings on Federal em- 
ployees’ retirement last Congress. It has 
just been received. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a letter of trans- 
mittal from the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, an analysis of the 
bill, and a copy of the bill: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1957. 
Hon. Tom MURRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

DEAR Mr. MURRAY: In its report of July 21, 
1956 (No. 2854), on the bill S. 2875, 84th Con- 
gress, the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service stated: 


“PROTECTION OF EMPLOYEES SEPARATED BEFORE 
COMPLETING 5 YEARS OF SERVICE 

“In the consideration of this legislation 
the committee has recognized a serious defi- 
ciency in the law with respect to protection 
of employees who are separated, by death car 
otherwise, before having completed 5 years 
of service. The completion of 5 years of 
creditable service is an absolute requirement 
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for entitlement to benefits under the pres- 
ent civil-service retirement system. Thus, 


.an employee separated before completing 5 


years of service is entitled to withdraw his 
contributions to the retirement fund, with 
interest, and nothing more. Neither he nor 


. his dependents receive any real protection in 


line with the staff annuity purpose of the 
retirement system. 


“The committee views with sympathy the 


problems of employees who fall in this cate- 


gory and believes that appropriate provi- 
sions should be worked out and incorporated 
in the Civil Service Retirement Act to pro- 
vide at least minimum protection for such 
employees and their survivors. It is felt that 
legislation to provide these employees and 
survivors. minimum social-security benefits 
will be appropriate and will give them ade- 
quate protection not now afforded by either 
the civil-service retirement plan or the So- 
cial Seeurity Act. 

“In view of the lateness in the session and 
the complexities of working out legislation to 
accomplish the purpose, however, the com- 
mittee decided that it is not desirable to 
delay legislation to liberalize civil-service re- 
tirement benefits in order to make the nec- 
essary changes at this time. Accordingly, it 
was decided to postpone action to close this 
gap in retirement provisions for Federal em- 
ployees with the understanding that the 
Civil Service Commission will study the fea- 
sibility of providing, for short-service em- 
ployees, a plan for transferring credits be- 
tween the Civil Service Retirement Act and 
the Social Security Act. The Commission 
will submit its report to the committee be- 
fore January 3, 1957, together with a draft 
of legislation to carry out the objective of ex- 
tending to these short-service employees, by 
transfer of credit, the basic protections of 
the Social Security Act. The committee ex- 
pects that the proposal will incorporate these 
basic principles: 

“The committee strongly recommends that 
legislation with this objective receive prompt 
consideration and become law at the earliest 
practicable date in the new Congress.” 

Subsequently the committee extended the 
time for the Commission to submit its report 
and legislative draft to March 1, 1957. 

In response to this request, there is en- 
closed a draft of legislation which, if enacted, 
would permit short-service employees to 
transfer credit for Federal employment from 
the civil service retirement system to the 
old-age and survivors insurance (social se- 
curity) system. In essence, the legislation 
provides that a Government employee who 
is separated before completing 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service will have so much of this service 
as was performed after 1950 while he was 
subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act 
counted under the social security system as 
though it were private employment. Federal 
employment after 1950 not subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (or another Fed- 
eral retirement system) is generally already 
creditable under the social security system. 

This is how the transfer-of-credit plan 
contained in the legislation would work in 
the most common types of cases: 

1. An individual in private employment 
who had social security survivor protection 
and who moved to Government employment 
would retain this survivor protection until 
he had completed 5 years of Federal service. 

If the individual had less than a year and 
a half (six social security quarters) of private 
employment within the last 3 years, he would 
acquire social security survivor protection as 
soon as he completed enough Federal service 
to give him the social security-required total 
of six quarters of coverage. These six quar- 
ters would then consist of combined private 
and Federal employment. 

Upon completion of 5 years’ Federal serv- 
ice, the individual would acquire survivor 
protection under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment System and credit for his Federal serv- 
ice could not thereafter be transferred. 
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2. A new Government employee who had 
no prior private employment would acquire 


‘social security survivor protection as soon as 
che completed the necessary year and a half 
-(six quarters) of Federal service. 


He would 
retain such protection until he completed 
5 years’ Federal service at which time he 
would acquire survivor protection under the 
retirement system. 

If the individual moved from Govern- 
ment to private employment after completing 
a year and a half but less than 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service, he would retain and add to his 
social security survivor protection. 

If the individual moved from Government 
to private employment before completing a 


-year and a half of Federal service he could 


add his private employment to his Govern- 
ment employment and acquire social secu- 
rity survivor protection as soon as he com- 
pleted a combined total of a year and a half 
of service. 

3. A Government employee who, before 
completing 5 years’ Federal service, moved 
permanently to private employment. would 
have credit for his Federal service transferred 
to social security and counted toward his old- 
age or survivor benefits. This transfer of 
credit would be made only if and when he or 
his survivors applied for social security 
benefits. 

The plan has the following characteristics 
which we believe are essential if any transfer 
of credit plan is to be adopted: 

1. It is relatively simple and its operation 
would be generally understood by the people 
whom it will affect. 

2. It does, not entail any options or elec- 
tions by the individual or his survivors. 
This eliminates: 

(a) The necessity of the individual having 
to make a critical decision which he may 
later regret. 

(b) In large measure, the opportunity for 
manipulation calculated to produce unwar- 
ranted benefits. 

3. It requires only a one-time transfer of 
credit, thus avoiding the administrative diff- 
culty and cost of retransfer and possible re- 
retransfer of a credit whenever the individual 
moves from private to Government employ- 
ment or vice versa. 

The draft bill excludes Members of Con- 
gress and Congressional employees from the 
plan because the Commission usually ex- 
cludes Members and Congressional employees 
from pay and related legislation drafts and 
because participation of Members in the re- 
tirement system is not mandatory but op- 
tional with the individual. Members and 
Congressional employees can be included by 
minor changes in the language, as indicated 
in the analysis which accompanies the draft. 

If the draft legislation is enacted, it may 
also be desirable to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is, of course, best able to 
determine whether, from his point of view, 
any changes in the Social Security Act or 
in this draft legislation would be required. 

We believe the bill meets your committee’s 
stated objective of permitting short-service 
employees to transfer credit. However, the 
plan does have at least two major short- 
comings: 

1. As soon -as an individual completes 
5 years’ Federal service (and assuming he 
is then under the retirement system), he 
generally exchanges his social-security sur- 
vivor-benefit protection for the usually 
lesser retirement-system protection. This 
abrupt change will in many cases result in 
a wide disparity in benefits to the survivors 
of individuals who are similarly situated, 
except that one dies shortly before he com- 
pletes 5 years’ Federal service and the other 
dies shortly after completing 5 years’ Federal 
service. 

2. An individual who leaves Government 
employment before completing 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service will, in most cases, have residual 
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social security survivor protection for 18 
months, whereas an individual with 5 or 
-more years of Federal service would not have 
-this residual protection when he left Gov- 
ernment employment. 

Even if these shortcomings were cor- 
rected—and we have not attempted to do so 
in the draft bill because it would have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of the committee’s re- 
quest—the plan would still not achieve the 
goal of worker mobility between the social 
-security and the civil service retirement sys- 
tems without loss, diminution, or duplica- 
tion of benefits. This, as we see it, can be 
achieved only by completely coordinating the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance System 
and the Civil Service Retirement System. 

I should not want the committee to believe 
that because we have performed this tech- 
nical service at the commitee’s request, the 
Commission has receded in any particular 
from its position of last year favoring com- 
plete coordination of the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System and the Civil Service 
Retirement System. No transfer of credit 
plan, however carefully devised, will provide 
a fully satisfactory solution of the problems 
inherent in the present imperfect relation- 
ship between these two Systems. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act as it 
stands today provides an excellent staff re- 
tirement system. But, like other staff sys- 
tems, it needs coordination with the Social 
Security System. Without the minimum 
protection afforded by the Social Security 
Act, many Federal employees suffer a rela- 
tive disadvantage. And in the absence of 
coordination with the Social Security Act, 
many Federal employees reap windfall bene- 
fits. Neither result is desirable. 

In the case of legislation which the Com- 
mission recommends to Congress, we ordi- 
narily obtain the views of Federal employee 
organizations. Because we are not sponsor- 
ing the enclosed draft bill, but are merely 
performing a technical service for the com- 
mittee, we have not done so here. Neither 
have we sought the advice of the Bureau of 
the Budget as to whether the enclosed draft 
legislation is in accord with the program of 
the President. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman. 


ANALYSIS OF BILL 


Section 1 defines the term “tax equivalent” 
as an amount equal to the tax which would 
have been levied after December 31, 1950, 
the date on which “temporary” Government 
employees were originally covered by the 
Social Security Act, on the basic salary of a 
Federal employee who was subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act had his Federal 
service been covered employment under the 
Social Security Act. The tax equivalent is 
a consideration for the transfer of credit for 
Federal service to the social-security system. 

Section 2 provides that. the Federal serv- 
ice and salary after 1950 of any employee 
who leaves Government before completing 
5 years’ Federal service will be deemed “em- 
ployment” and “wages” for social-security 
purposes. This has the effect of transferring 
credit for short-service employees. It also 
affords them social-security survivor protec- 
tion during and after their Government em- 
ployment in the same manner as though 
they were working in private employment. 
Once the employee completes 5 years of 
Federal service, he acquires retirement and 
survivor protection under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, and credit for his Federal 
employment may no longer be transferred 
for social-security purposes. 

Section 3 requires the Civil Service Com- 
mission to certify to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration a record of the service and the 
salary which is being transferred for credit 
under the social-security system. The 
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Social Security Administration must request 
certification of the record upon receipt of 
an application for social-security benefits, 
but it may request the record at an earlier 
date if occasionally it is called upon to make 
an advance determination of an employee’s 
or his survivors’ social-security rights. 

Because the transfer of credit is not made 
until the employee or his survivors apply for 
.social-security benefits, no retransfer of 
-credit is involved if the employee moves 
more than once between Government and 
private employment—so long as such move- 
ment occurs before he applies for the social- 
security benefits. 

Section 4 permits refunding of a Federal 
employee’s civil-service retirement contribu- 
-tions but provides for the withholding of 
the tax equivalent from the refund paid to a 

- short-service employee. Should the short- 
service employee return to Government em- 
ployment under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act and complete at least 5 years of Federal 
Service, the tax equivalent withheld will be 
recredited to his retirement contributions 
account. 

Section 5 permits refunding of a deceased 
employee’s civil service retirement contri- 
butions but provides for the withholding of 
the tax equivalent from the refund paid to 
the survivor of a short-service employee. ` 

Section 6 requires the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund to reimburse 
‘the social security trust funds for the benefit 
costs incurred on account of transferring 
credit for Federal employment to the social 
security system. It is recommended that 
at the time any hearings are held on this 
legislation, the Committee develop and in- 
clude in this section a more detailed formula 
for determining the benefit costs. The 
formula should be one which is equitable 
both to the Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund and the social security trust 
funds. 

Section 7 provides for the legislation to be- 
come effective upon enactment. Transfer of 
credit is permitted for all Federal service 
performed after December 31, 1950 (except 
“temporary” service which, if performed 
after 1950, is already creditable for social 
security purposes in most cases) for an em- 
ployee who was subject to the Retirement 
Act on or after the effective date of the leg- 
islation. 

(Note.—The legislation is worded so as to 
exclude Members of Congress and congres- 
‘sional employees from its operation. If the 
legislation is to apply to Members and con- 
gressional employees, Members should be 
included by ‘specific references, and the 
phrases which exclude congressional. em- 
ployees should be deleted.) 


A bill to provide for transfer of credit from 
the civil-service retirement system to the 
old-age and survivors insurance system, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following paragraph: 

“(t) The term ‘tax equivalent’ shall mean 
an amount equal to the tax on employees 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act with respect to basie salary paid for em- 
ployment wherein they were subject to this 
act after December 31, 1950, had such em- 
ployment been covered employment within 
the meaning of the Social Security Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of said.act is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or executive order and provided 
he is separated before completing an aggre- 
gate of 5 years of civilian service, the service 
performed after December 31, 1950, by a for- 
mer employee, except a congressional em- 
ployee, while he was subject to this act, shall, 
at the time he or his survivors apply for old- 
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age, disability, or survivors benefits under the 
Social Security Act be deemed to be ‘employ- 
ment’ within the meaning of section 210 of 
the Social Security Act. Such a former em- 
ployee shall be deemed to have received dur- 
ing such service ‘wages’ within the meaning 
of section 209 of the Social Security Act in an 
amount equal to the lesser of (1) the basic 
salary paid to him for such service, or (2) the 
maximum yearly amount which may be con- 
Sidered as wages under section 209 of the 
Social Security Act.”. 3 Wee . 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of said act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(k) For any former employee to whom 
section 2 (h) applies, the Commission shall 
furnish, at the request of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a record of 
service wherein the employee was subject to 
this act, the basic salary paid for such serv- 
ice, and a certification that the Commission’s 
records show that such service and salary may 
be deemed to be ‘employment’ and ‘wages’ 
as provided in section 2 (h). The said Secre- 
tary shall not reqeust such record unless and 
until a determination of the former em- 
ployee’s or his survivors’ entitlement to or 
amount of old-age, disability, or survivors 
benefits under the Social Security Act be- 
comes necessary. Such record and certifica- 
tion shall be final and conclusive upon said 
Secretary.” 

Src. 4. Section 11 (a) of said act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, any em- 
ployee or Member who is separated from the 
service, or is transferred to a position wherein 
he does not continue subject to this act, shall 
be paid the lump-sum credit provided his 
separation or transfer occurs and application 
for payment is filed with the Commission at 
least. 31 days before the earliest commencing 
date of any annuity for which he is eligible. 
The receipt of payment of the lump-sum 
credit by the individual shall void all annuity 
rights under this act, unless and until he 
shall be reemployed in. the service subject 
to this act. This subsection shall also apply 
to any employee or Member separated prior 
to October 1, 1956, after completing at least 
20 years of civilian service. 

“(2) The tax equivalent shall be withheld 
from the lump-sum credit paid any employee, 
other than a congressional employee, whose 
separation from the service occurred before 
he completed 5 years of civilian service. The 
tax equivalent so withheld from an em- 
ployee shall not again become part of the 
lump-sum credit unless and until he is re- 
employed in the service subject to this act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 11 (d) of said act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 11. (d) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if an em- 
ployee or Member dies (A) without a surviv- 
or, or (B) with a survivor or surivors and 
the right of all survivors shall terminate be- 
fore claim for survivor annuity is filed, or ifa 
former employee or Member not retired dies, 
the lump-sum credit shall be paid. 

“(2) If an employee or former employee, 
other than a congressional employee, dies be- 
fore completing 5 years of civilian service, the 
lump-sum credit less his tax equivalent shall 
be paid.” 

Sec. 6. Section 17 of said act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to transfer each year 
from the fund to the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors trust fund and the Federal disability 
insurance trust fund a sum determined by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Chairman of the Commission as 
necessary to meet the benefit costs incurred 
during the previous fiscal year by the said 
trust funds on account of section 2 (h) of 
this act.” : ; 
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Src. 7. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect upon enactment. This act 
shall not apply in the case of employees re- 
tired or otherwise separated prior to such 
effective date and the rights of such persons 
and their survivors shall continue in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if these 
amendments had not been enacted. 


Francis J. Sinnott: His Life and Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, to have 
known Francis J. Sinnott, late county 
clerk of the county of Kings was to have 
known a distinguished, dedicated public 
servant and American. He was, until 
his death, my friend and adviser and 
throughout my public life I was most 
fortunate to have had his sound, cour- 
ageous, and foresighted counsel and the 
benefit of his broad, objective and con- 
structive criticism and thinking. He 
was a good man, truly great and un- 
selfishly dedicated to American politics— 
and one who proud to be of politics— 
added distinguished luster to the word 
“politician.” For he was always of, with, 
and for the people. It is worthy, there- 
fore, that his life and character, com- 
piled with the assistance of his devoted 
friends and deputy, Stephen C. Sanzillo, 
be spread for those interested in the 
cause of good government to read and 
study. 

Francis Joseph Sinnott was born on 
July 3, 1891, at 118 Arlington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he resided all of 
his life, the third of five sons of James 
Peter and Frances Carroll Sinnott. 

In 1897 he entered St. Malachy’s Paro- 
chial School, in East New York, where 
his father had attended before him and 
his four children after him. Upon 
graduation in 1905 he went to St. John’s 
High School and in 1909 entered New 
York University where he graduated with 
a degree in civil engineering. 

Upon completion of his education in 
1913 he joined the firm of Frederick L. 
Cranford as an engineer. On May 19, 
1917 he joined the Army in World War I. 
He went to Plattsburgh Training Camp 
for Officers with the 15th Regiment and 
was commissioned as second lieutenant 
of Engineers. He was transferred to 
Fort Belvoir, Va., for advanced training 
and went overseas with the 302d Engi- 
neers of the 77th Division. He partic- 
ipated in the Baccarat, Vesle River, 
Aisne-Marne, and Oise-Aisne offensives. 
It was in the Aisne River on September 
5, 1918 that he was severely wounded in 
the left leg which awarded him the Order 
of the Purple Heart. He was hospital- 
ized in Paris and was there when the 
armistice was signed. He returned to 
the United States and was discharged on 
May 20, 1919 at Camp Upton, Long Is- 
land as a captain, Company A, 302d 
Engineers, 77th Division. His discharge 
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carries the following notation: “A most 
capable, efficient, and fearless officer.” 

While in France on August 25, 1918, he 
visited the grave of Lt. Quentin Roose- 
velt, son of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who had been shot down in aerial 
combat on July 14, 1918, near Chaucery. 
At that time, Lieutenant Sinnott had a 
suitable white headstone made by Pvt. 
Leland Easton, a stonecutter in his com- 
pany, which was placed on young Roose- 
velt’s grave. Five photographs of this 
event, suitably framed, with historical 
data will be presented to the Roosevelt 
collection at Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, by his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite B. Sinnott. 

Upon returning from the war, Mr.” 
Sinnott became secretary in the office of 
the transit construction commissioner 
from 1919 to 1921. This was the prede- 
cessor to the board of transportation 
and the start of young Sinnott’s long and 
honorable public service career. In 1921 
he became engineering adviser for the 
special transit committee, board of esti- 
mate and apportionment, corporation 
counsel’s office. During his tenure of 
office he was in charge of the investiga- 
tion of the famous Malbone Street rail- 
way disaster. Here he supervised the 
investigation and resulting report which 
was cited as a most complete and com- 
prehensive report with outstanding con- 
structive suggestions for the future safety 
of the railway system in New York City. 

In 1924 he became the first secretary 
of the board of transportation in which 
post he served until 1933. «While with 
the board he took an active and practical 
part in every new subway project then 
in progress. It was his habit to leave the 
safety of the office, don his boots, and 
enter the subway pits with the men to 
supervise the construction, shoring, and 
dynamiting phases of the subway. Many 
of the safety factors that went into the 
independent railway system of New York 
were the brain children of Mr. Sinnott. 
Here he also, as in his war years, gained 
a reputation far and wide for his hu- 
mane manner in handling men whether 
they were laborers or engineers. His 
anxiety for their well-being and safety 
brought to him a devotion that is still 
talked about by the oldtimers in the new 
transit authority. 

In 1933 he was appointed postmaster 
of Brooklyn by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, where he served until Decem- 
ber 31,1939. Here he revamped many of 
the old systems and brought into the 
Brooklyn Post Office a new relationship 
between the postmaster and the men and 
women in the service. Here again his 
personal attention to the individual em- 
ployee brought to him the cooperation 
which resulted in a great uplifting of the 
morale of the office and better service to 


_ the public. 


On January 1, 1940, he was appointed 
county clerk of Kings County, N. Y., by 
the unanimous vote of the members of 
the appellate division of the second de- 
partment of New York. He was the first 
county clerk to be appointed; the office 
having been an elective one. In this 
office he continued to demonstrate his 
amazing ability to administrate, and 
brought many systems in the office up to 
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date which resulted in monetary savings 
and better services. He also brought into 
being the now famous historical division 
of the county clerk’s office which mate- 
rial had laid dormant for over 100 
years industry files and corners. At the 
behest of Mr. Sinnott, Mr. James A. 
Kelly, deputy county clerk, was ap- 
pointed Brooklyn Borough historian 
which position he still retains besides his 
duties as deputy county clerk. Thou- 
sands of documents and books were 
cleaned, bound, and indexed, and today 
Kings County truly boasts the finest col- 
lection of borough history to be found in 
the United States. 

On March 17, 1949, at the request of 
Mr. Sinnott, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
signed a bill authorizing a county seal 
for Kings County. This seal, depicting 
the 6 original townships of Brooklyn 
with the colors of Holland, is the only 
descriptive county seal of the 62 counties 
in New York State and was originated by 
Mr. Sinnott and Mr. Kelly. 

During his term of office he also inter- 
ested himself in the early township his- 
tory of Brooklyn and caused to have 
printed 6 detailed historical books, 1 on 
each township, which were made avail- 
able to many educational institutions in 
Brooklyn. Together with Mr. Kelly, he 
also proved beyond doubt that Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill’s mother, Jennie Jerome, 
was born in Brooklyn and was successful 
in bringing the Prime Minister to the 
ancestral home on Henry Street. 

As county clerk he was also in charge 
of calling, qualifying, and empaneling 
jurors in the county. Here too he 
brought the system up to date and re- 
ceived the highest commendations from 
members of the bar and bench for the 
high type administration he introduced 
for the benefit of the service and for 
better relations with the public. 

At the time of his death on September 
16, 1956, he was deeply engrossed in the 
plans for his office in the new building 
which he watched each day rise across 
the street from his office. He left behind 
a complete detailed layout of where all 
equipment, furniture and material were 
to be placed in the new building. His 
great engineering mind functioned to the 
last for that which was always highest 
on his list—service to the public. 

Frank, as he was known to his friends, 
was born to politics. His father, who 
came to East New York from Collins- 
ville, Conn., as a young boy with his 
widowed mother, entered into the doings 
of the village at an early age. He won 
local fame as a baseball player and good 
sport in all that he partook. In his 
youth he met John Maguire and together 
they battled the entrenched Adams- 
Sutter dynasty in East New York Demo- 
After many bitter de- 
feats, Maguire succeeded in unseating 
Adams and became the Democratic 
leader. On April 29, 1901, Maguire, a 
young attorney of note and uncle of the 
now president of the board of elections, 
James M. Power, turned over the leader- 
ship to his trusted aid James P. Sinnott. 
The elder Sinnott stayed in the leader- 
ship until his death on September 10, 
1928. During this time he welded one of 
the strongest political machines ever 
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seen in New York City district politics. 
In 1917 he was successful in convincing 
Tammany leader Charles F. Murphy to 
recommend John F. Hylan for mayor. 
From then on the Sinnott political star 
was in its ascendency and continued that 
rise when young Francis J. Sinnott took 
over the leadership of the 22d Assembly 
District Democratic Organization in Oc- 
tober of 1928. He also held the leader- 
ship until his death 28 years later and 
forged an even stronger organization 
than his father had left to him. His 
fame as an honest and civic-minded 
leader spread far and wide and on July 
28, 1950, he was elected Kings County 
Ieader of the Democratic Party. He 
stepped down from this post on Decem- 
ber 29, 1952. During his term of leader- 
ship he recommended the nomination of 
and elected to Congress three outstand- 
ing Members of the House of Represent- 
atives: David O’Connell, Stephen A. 
Rudd, and Eugene J. Keogh. The latter 
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has served the district for the past 20 
years. He was succeeded in his leader- 
ship by his assemblyman, Anthony J. 
Travia. 

On December 9, 1922, he married Mar- 
guerite Babcock, of Richmond Hill, 
Queens. Of this marriage came four 
children, Edith, Gloria, Francis, and 
James. Edith is now Mrs. Paul Cullen, 
residing in East Williston, Long Island, 
with 6 children; Miss Gloria Sinnott was, 
until recently resigned, secretary to Fed- 
eral Judge Leo Rayfiel, of Brooklyn; 
Francis Sinnott, a graduate of Kings 
Point Merchant Marine Academy is an 
official in the Alcoa Co., and is married to 
Florence Fagan. They live in Mineola 
with their 2 sons, Michael and Jeffrey. 
James Sinnott is studying for the priest- 
hood at Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Of his four brothers, Desmond, re- 
siding in Nashville, Tenn., is a retired 
naval captain and, Paul, who resides in 
New Rochelle, conducts his own insur- 
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ance firm in Manhattan. Two other 
brothers, Carroll, formerly of the Na- 
tional Transportation System, and John, 
son-in-law of the late Mayor John F. 
Hylan, died a few years ago. 

Mr. Sinnott was a member of the 
Kings County Democratic executive com- 
mittee; Democratic State committee: 
Elmer E. Bennett, Jr., Post, No. 725, 
American Legion, Cypress Hills National 
Cemetery Pilgrimage Committee, Ameri- 
ean Legion; 302d Engineers Post, Agonist 
Benevolent Association; Cypress Hills 
Board of Trade, and took an intensively 
active part in the Red Cross and Boy 
Scout. drives of the country. 

I shall pass through this world but once; 

Any good that I can do, any kindness that 

I can show to any human being: 

Let me do it now, let me not defer it or 
neglect. it, 

For I shall not pass this way again. 


That was Francis Joseph Sinnott. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 7, 1957 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, may 
the 40 days of this Lenten season be for 
all of us a time of quest and of conquest, 
of self-examination and self-mastery. 

We humbly and penitently confess 
that so frequently we are not on speak- 
ing terms or at peace with our own souls 
for our conscience tells us that we have 
broken faith with our nobler and better 
self. 

Show us how we may conquer and 
crucify every insurgent impulse, every 
inordinate desire, every self-indulgent 
habit, and all those temptations and sins 
which degrade and destroy our capacity 
to reach the higher levels of life to which 
Thou hast called us. 

Grant that in each new day we may 
have an inspiring and uplifting sense 
of Thy grace and power, transforming 
our lives from what they are to what 
they ought to be and can be. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain 
of our Salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


CORN AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I listened carefully to the general debate 
on H. R. 4901, a so-called emergency. bill 
to cut back corn production. This objec- 
tive would be accomplished, as I under- 
stand, by allowing farmers $42.50 an acre 
for every acre they retire from planting 
in corn. Nobody seemed to agree on the 
cost of this. part of the bill on corn, but 


the gentleman from Texas estimated a 
3-year obligation of more than $2% 
billion. Then the measure, I gathered, 
goes on to give the same treatment to all 
feed grains. One committee member 
stated the saddling onto the soil bank of 
grain sorghums alone would cost $900 
million a year, in his opinion, and doom 
any type of continuing program to help 
farmers. There was no agreement as to 
the cost to the taxpayers, but I gathered 
a majority guess, at least on my side of 
the aisle, was almost $1 billion a year. 

In speaking earlier on the rule, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
said he had read that the net take-home 
income of farmers in this country is $10 
billion, and that we spend $5 billion to 
rehabilitate them. He suggested, but not 
too seriously, I gathered, distributing $5 
billion direct and increasing the take- 
home pay 50 percent. As for me, I think 
the best way to help the farmer is to 
reduce Federal spending and start paying 
off the national debt and eutting income 
taxes. I think this farm bill is highly 
inflationary and will hurt everyone’s 
take-home pay in America. It will in- 
crease the grocery bill of every house- 
wife in the country. 

From the discussion during the general 
debate it became obvious to me that H. R. 
4901 would increase Federal expenditures 
over and above the $73 billion Eisenhower 
budget. Iam going to vote against it. I 
am in favor of cutting, not raising Fed- 
eral spending. So much for that measure 
reported out by the Democratic majority 
of the Committee on Agriculture. 

The Republicans are going to try and 
cut out all but the corn part of the bill. 
I shall support this effort. But this will 
be purely to reduce the possible authori- 
zation of a greater sum. On final pas- 
sage I shall vote against the bill in either 
form that it comes up for a vote, 

Mr. Speaker, in the overall national in- 
terest to avoid all-out inflation a cut in 
Federal spending programs must be ac- 
complished.. There should he a legisla- 
tive limit on appropriations as suggested 
by House Resolution 170 on which hear- 
ings are presently in progress in the 


Committee on Rules. Meanwhile let us 
remember every authorization such as 
is included in H. R. 4901 is a mandate to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent to up the annual budget. The Con- 
gress has the responsibility of limiting 
Federal expenditures. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
poy of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 14] 
Allen, Calif. Diggs Morrison 
Bailey Frelinghuysen Powell 
Belcher Friedel Preston 
Bolton Hillings Saund 
Bowler Hosmer Siler 
Boykin Jackson Staggers 
Buckley Kearney Young 
Celler Kee 
Dies Mailliard 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 407 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
rte under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS— 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT MAT- 
TERS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tomorrow to file a privileged report on 
the general Government matters appro- 
priation bill for 1958. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 
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MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC AND 
MILITARY COOPERATION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 188) 
agreeing to the Senate amendments to 
House Joint Resolution 117, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution, the joint resolu- 
tion, House Joint Resolution 117, with the 
Senate amendments thereto, be, and the 
same hereby is, taken from the Speaker’s 
table, to the end that the Senate amend- 
ments be, and the same are hereby, agreed to. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the minor- 
ity to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] and 
pending that I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, as the 
reading thereof would indicate, is a final 
effort for the disposition of this very 
important matter. In other words, when 
we vote on this resolution we vote to wind 
up this matter and approve or disapprove 
the version that was approved in the 
other body. It will not be sent to con- 
ference. It will not even go back to the 
other body. ‘This is the final action. 

Mr. Speaker, when the so-called Mid- 
East resolution was originally before this 
body, I handled the resolution. I told 
this House that I was wholeheartedly in 
favor of the objective sought, in that it 
called for an affirmative policy in deal- 
ing with communism, and, in my judg- 
ment, was the second affirmative action 
taken by this country in the cold war; 
that it was a departure from the Cham- 
berlain-like appeasement policy that had 
been followed pretty largely by this coun- 
try and its allies of the Western World, 
in dealing with the masters of the Krem- 
lin. Therefore, I supported it whole- 
heartedly with that objective, but I did 
not like the manner in which it was being 
considered in the House under a closed 
rule, where the membership of the House 
had no opportunity to amend it. And I 
predicted then that it would go to the 
other body where it would be debated for 
at least 2 months and it would come back 
to us in an amended form. That is 
water over the dam. I may say in that 
connection, however, that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown], a member of 
the Committee on Rules, was very active 
in support of my own position. 

The resolution is back here now with 
certain amendments which the other 
body placed in. 

One of the things I wanted particularly 
to do was to separate the economic from 
the military aid. I was very much in 
hopes that the other body in its delibera- 
tions—and they did deliberate—would 
divorce the two. But that was not done. 
It comes back now in the form, pretty 
largely, in which it was—at least the 
chief proponents say that it is substan- 
tially the same. I understand that the 
President says it meets with his ap- 
proval; that it is not vastly different from 
what he had recommended and from 
what the House had passed. But, be 
that as it may, we are now faced with 
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this situation. Those of you who felt as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] 
and I did, and many others, that it 
should have been considered differently, 
or that there should be a divorcement 
of the two have no alternative but to 
vote it up or down. 

The question now is whether the main 
objective, which to me is simply this, a 
firm policy in dealing with the Kremlin 
rather than, I repeat, a continuation of 
the Chamberlain-like appeasement pol- 
icy that has characterized our conduct of 
the cold war, shall prevail or whether we 
are going to take the initiative. Per- 
sonally, as one who feels that somewhere 
along the line this foreign-aid program 
has got to stop, I believe that we can 
afford to go along with this bill as it is, 
because the good outweighs the bad; 
and, furthermore, because there is no 
new authorization for funds in this bill; 
there will be no new appropriation this 
year under the bill; the money is already 
appropriated. It will be used for some- 
thing else, you may be sure, if it is not 
used for this purpose. 

Therefore, to this humble citizen’s 
point of view we must go along with this 
resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am always forced, 
although with great fear, to yield to my 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Iam sorry the gentleman 
feels that way about it, but is not this 
resolution, as reported out by the Rules 
Committee under a gag rule like the 
gentleman protested—in its effect, let me 
add? 

Mr. COLMER. Permit me to say to 
my friend that my fear is based on my 
knowledge of the keenness of his mind. I 
admit that I have a way of rambling 
around, but I spent about 5 minutes try- 
ing to explain that it was. But I shall 
go along with the gentleman from Iowa 
and spell it out in so many words: It is 
another gag rule. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in all seriousness, 
this is a very important matter, as I 
said in the well of the House on a previous 
occasion. The President has this au- 
thority; he has asked the Congress to 
back him up in it. If we fail to back 
him up then it is an open invitation to 
the masters of the Kremlin to encroach 
further upon the free peoples of that 
part of the world. I hope that the vote 
will be as near unanimous as possible. 
That we will thus demonstrate to the 
world and particularly to the Commu- 
nists, that we are united behind our 
President. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Mississippi has 
explained to you, the adoption of this 
rule will result in acceptance by the 
House of the Senate amendments to 
House Joint Resolution 19. Frankly, I 
am not very happy as to the present 
rule, and as to the way this matter has 
been brought before the House for con- 
sideration. At the same time, I feel 
strongly that the Senate amendments 
improve the joint resolution which was 
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previously considered in the House un- 
der a gag rule. 

Yesterday, when this matter came ke- 
fore the Rules Committee, one of my 
good friends and colleagues said, as the 
result of my expression on the floor of 
the House that I desired at least 2 min- 
utes to speak on the joint resolution, 
“You can make your speech in four 
words. I told you so.” 

Sometimes a person does get just a bit 
of pleasure out of saying “I told you so.” 
You will recall when this joint resolu- 
tion originally came before the House 
late in January, I took the floor and op- 
posed as vigorously as I could the closed 
or gag rule which prevented and pro- 
hibited the Members of this House from 
offering any amendments to the meas- 
ure, but, instead, compelled them to an- 
swer “yea” or “nay” on this important 
legislation. I predicted then, and said 
to this House, that when this Middle 
East resolution went over to the Senate 
it would be considered fully, amend- 
ments would be offered both in commit- 
tee and on the floor, and that it would 
be debated fully so that the Senate could 
work its will. I still cannot understand, 
or comprehend, as to how we can 
spread democracy, liberty, and freedom 
throughout other sections of the world 
by taking actions here that virtually 
destroy them in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where the American people 
sit. 

The Senate was permitted to work its 
wiil on the joint resolution. We were 
not. There were many of us who would 
have liked to have offered amendments, 
some perhaps similar to those adopted 
by the Senate. I believe, had they been 
offered in the House, many of them 
would have been adopted. 

You will be told later on in the debate, 
Mr. Speaker, that these Senate amend- 
ments amount to nothing, they mean 
nothing, and have been accepted by our 
administration. 

Let me point out there is a great im- 
portance to be attached to the wording 
of the Senate amendments, and in the 
meaning thereof. If they mean noth- 
ing I cannot understand why our Secre- 
tary of State, and other representatives 
of the administration, originally opposed 
such amendments when they were before 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
other body. 

I wish to hastily call your attention, if 
I may, to these amendments. I do not 
express my own opinion, but the opin- 
ion of the staff consultants of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Here 
are the important changes made by the 
Senate. First of all, the Senate struck 
out all those “whereases,’ and pious 
platitudes which were in the original 
House joint resolution. Next, a Senate 
amendment modified the resolution in 
this way: Instead of saying “The Presi- 
dent is authorized to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States in the Mid- 
dle East,” the resolution now says only 
that the United States “is prepared to 
use its Armed Forces.” ‘Then the Sen- 
ate amendment provides the use of our 
Armed Forces shall be “consonant with 
the Constitution of the United States,” 
which means, if it is necessary to declare 
war, that only the Congress can do so. 
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Regardless of the argument as to wheth- 
er the President has the power to take 
military action without a declaration of 
war by the Congress, the fact remains 
that under the Senate amendment the 
Congress is not committed to declare 
war, nor has the Congress authorized the 
President to do so. The Congress of the 
United States has not given up its con- 
stitutional right and responsibility, and 
has not given in advance to the Presi- 
dent, or delegated to him, the power to 
declare war. 

I disagree a bit with my friend the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COL- 
MER], although we have had the same 
general thoughts on this matter. The 
Senate amendments do provide that ap- 
propriations for military aid cannot be 
transferred and used for economic aid. 
There is at least that much of a differ- 
ence in the Senate version, may I say to 
my friend from Mississippi. 

There are other changes in this reso- 
lution, too. The Secretary of State or 
the President, as the case may be, is re- 
quired to report to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, as the 
case may be, or to the Armed Services 
Committee also, as to expenditures; 15 
days in advance on expenditures to be 
made under this resolution and Middle 
East program. 

So, in my opinion, Members of the 
House, just.as “I told you so,” the Senate 
has been permitted to work its will on 
this legislation, and it has improved this 
joint resolution greatly. It has protected 
the constitutional processes and the 
rights of Congress, while here we were 
gagged, in the first instance, and now to- 
day are humbly saying “We will accept 
the improvements the Senate has made 
in this joint resolution—improvements 
we should have made in the House by 
amendment when this measure was 
originally before us.” 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
the theory of national unity and action, 
and its conveyance to the world, particu- 
larly to the Kremlin, the President came 
to the Congress and asked for Congres- 
sional action. The resolution before us 
is the result, but this is not the end. The 
President, under his reserve powers as 
Commander in Chief, possessed the 
power to do what is contained in the 
military aspects of the resolution. The 
Congress has responded to his request, a 
most unusual one, because it was not 
necessary. He has the power himself. 
The Democratic-controlled Congress has 
given to the country and to the free world 
leadership of an outstanding and coura- 
geous nature. The execution of the res- 
olution now rests with President Eisen- 
hower; it is his responsibility. 'The suc- 
cess of this resolution is going to he 
dependent upon deeds following the en- 
actment of it. The forming of sound 
policy, carrying into execution through 
deeds and actions the words and provi- 
Sions of the resolution rests definitely 
upon the shoulders of President Eisen- 
hower. 

The resolution is affirmative in expres- 
sion and nature. I agree thoroughly 
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with my friend the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLMER]. It is affirmative 
action; it is affirmative policy, and also 
there will be action if followed by af- 
firmative deeds. It can only be affirma- 
tive if the President makes it so. It will 
not be affirmative in deeds and actions 
and results if inaction, fear, uncertainty, 
indecision, lack of definite policy, in other 
words, appeasement, follows the passage 
of this resolution. It will not be success- 
ful if the Suez problem is not settled in a 
satisfactory manner so that all nations 
can have use of that important sea road- 
way. It will not be successful unless the 
foundation is laid to remove the chronic 
conditions that exist in the Middle East, 


“with negotiations between the Arab na- 


tions and Israel that will ultimately lead 
to peace in that area. And the respon- 
sible officials of Israel have repeatedly 
stated their willingness to sit around the 
table in peace talks and upon a minute’s 
notice. 

It will not be successful if the Strait 
of Tiran and thereby Aqaba Bay as well 
as the Suez Canal are closed to Israeli 
shipping. 

It will not be successful unless the 
United Nations forces remain there and 
also in the Gaza area until satisfactory 
arrangements have been arrived at. 

The world has witnessed the unity of 
our country in the passage of this reso- 
lution through the bipartisan actions of 
Democrats and Republicans. Itisallthe 
more significant because it was passed by 
a Democratic-controlled Congress. 

On the ground of showing unity to the 
world, President Eisenhower asked of 
Congress the passage of this resolution 
when he had the power as Commander 
in Chief to exercise the military aspects 
if in his judgment the national interest 
or national defense of our country called 
in the future for military actions in the 
Middle East. 

The Congress is in the final process 
of responding to his request, and, as I 
said before, the execution and success 
now rest with the President. 

When this resolution was in the House 
several weeks ago I said, in part, that 
there are calculated risks of action and 
there are also calculated risks of inac- 
tion. I also said that the calculated 
risks of inaction could be more harmful 
than the calculated risks of action. 

Let us hope the President, who is the 
sole repository of foreign affairs under 
our form of government, with the Con- 
gress having cooperated in the manifes- 
tation with him to the world of Ameri- 
can unity, will proceed affirmatively with 
sound judgment and with courage; for 
uncertainty, indecision, delay, and nega- 
tive action are the symptoms of appease- 
ment and as Chamberlain showed less 
than 20 years ago appeasement is the 


road to war, 


I want to congratulate my colleagues 
on both sides for this bipartisan mani- 
festation on our part. We have shown 
to the world American unity. The 
execution now rests with President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the majority fioor leader on the remarks 
he has just made on bipartisanship in 
foreign affairs. As to affirmative action 
by Congress on the Middle East, we have 
our opportunity to take it today. As 
to afñrmative action in that area by this 
administration let us review some recent 
history for a minute. 

Last fall, before the election, the Suez 
Canal was closed. France, Britain, and 
Israel had gone into Egypt. Our ancient 
alliances were split. There was danger 
of economic collapse in Western Europe, 
danger of Soviet intervention in the 
Middle East. 

Now we find that Britain and France 
have withdrawn from Egypt and Israel 
is withdrawing; the former allies are 
all together with us again, the canal will 
be opened next week. Europe has not 
collapsed. Syria and Egypt have not 
been taken over by the Reds. And, as 
the President promised, our Armed 
Forces have not been involved. 

I want to pay my tribute to our Presi- 
dent and to the skillful, tireless, effective 
diplomacy of Secretary Dulles, for affirm- 
ative action during this period. 

Nevertheless, the situation in the 
Middle East is still tense and ominous; 
and we come to the part where Congress 
comes in. On January 5 the President 
came to Congress and asked for this 
legislation. He said it was urgent. On 
January 25, less than 3 weeks later, this 
House passed it 355 to 61 with 5 amend- 
ments, with bipartisan support. 

On March 5, 2 months after the Presi- 
dent said this was urgent, the other body 
passed our bill 71 to 19. 

They kept 4 out of 5 of our amend- 
ments. 

They struck out the preamble, which 
goes out anyway in a joint resolution. 

They kept 32 lines of our bill, added 18 
lines of their own, in a series of amend- 
ments. Ilikea few of them. Apparently 
other Members of the House like others. 

I think some of them are unnecessary, 
unintelligible, or undesirable. The 
worst of these amendments, however, are 
merely harassing, not hamstringing. 

On the President’s authority to use 
armed forces, the joint committee, acting 
elsewhere, by a straight partisan vote, 
took out the phrase “He is authorized” 
and inserted “The United States is pre- 
pared to use armed forces.” ‘The sur- 
rounding language and the accompany- 
ing report make it clear that they mean 
the same thing that we did. This report 
on page 9 said: 

This formulation makes clear * * * the 
determination of the United States to use 
armed force to resist Communist aggression 
in the area should any nation request 
such assistance. * * * The joint committee 
strongly supports the policy announced by 
the President of using armed force, if neces- 
sary, to help nations in the Middle East 
resist overt Communist aggression. 


Therefore, this amendment changing 
“authorized” to “prepared” is not harm- 
ful, but it is amusing that the Democrats, 
by a straight party vote, decided to repeal 
by law the campaign claims that the 
United States is unprepared to use its 
armed forces. 

There has been no such partisanship 
in this House. 
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There has been inserted an exception 
in the proviso in section 3, an amend- 
ment which was intended to limit mili- 
tary assistance solely for “internal secu- 
rity and legitimate self-defense of the 
recipient nation.” 

While this amendment is slightly un- 
intelligible, I think that it does not un- 
duly limit the President’s discretion 
under section 401 (a) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954. 

The amendment is an exception solely 
to the proviso. This proviso authorizes 
the President to use the authority of sec- 
tion 401 (a) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 as to $200 million. If the proviso 
and the exception were stricken from the 
bill, the President would still be author- 
ized by the first 6 lines of section 3, on 
pages 4 and 5, to use $200 million “from 
any appropriations now available for 
carrying out the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
in accordance with the provisions of such 
act,” which includes section 401 (a). 

Therefore, the President, under this 
interpretation, may use the transfer au- 
thority in section 401 (a) up to $150 mil- 
lion without regard to the proviso and 
exception—$29,072,000 of the $150 mil- 
lion transfer authority had been used 
through January 11, 1957, so the Presi- 
cent has authority to use about $120 
million under section 401 (a), in spite of 
this amendment. The memorandum by 
Mr. Robert Deckert, General Counsel 
for the Department of Defense, which 
will be placed in the Record by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN], 
shows that, regardless of my interpre- 
tation of this amendment, there are 
other reasons for holding that it is not 
unduly restrictive. 

Our chairman the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Gorpon] will explain the 
other amendments. The question is, 
Should we go to conference on all these 
amendments? Remember, each one of 
them is somebody’s darling. If we went 
to conference we would have a long 
hassle. Then, no matter what we did, 
there would probably be another fili- 
buster—pardon me, I mean another de- 
liberate debate. You know where and 
by whom. Rather than risk further de- 
lay in this crucial period when time is of 
the essence, I suggest that we swallow 
these amendments raw by voting to con- 
cur, even though we may gag a little, 
without trying to soften or smooth or 
sweeten them in conference. 

I think the comparison between the 
House and later action elsewhere demon- 
strates that the House used wisdom and 
statesmanship in deciding, not by a mi- 
nority vote, but by a vote of 260 to 148 
to consider this measure as it came from 
committee without floor amendments 
and the inevitable device of delaying 
debate that would have ensued. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tieman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair would 
caution the gentleman about speaking 
about action taken in the other body, 
which is in violation of the rules of the 
House. 
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Mr. VORYS. 
lated the rules. 

One vitally important objective of this 
proposal was psychological, to demon- 
strate to the divided, fearful, unstable, 
hesitating elements in the Middle East 
the capacity of our Republic for speed 
and unity in action on emergency au- 
thority, which, as you remember, termi- 
nates in part on June 30. 

The House demonstrated this speed 
and unity. Then the demonstration 
broke down for nearly 6 weeks. Now we 
must demonstrate it again by taking this 
action today with an overwhelming vote 
and speeding our former colleague, Dick 
Richards, on his mission of affirmative 
action to implement the Eisenhower doc- 
trine to promote peace and stability in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, today we 
again have before us the President’s re- 
quest for additional authority and money 
to be used in the Middle East. This au- 
thority was asked for over 2 months ago. 
At that time we were told that the Middle 
East situation was highly inflammable 
and very critical. The proposal was 
rushed through the House of Represent- 
atives without the opportunity for the 
Members of this body to have any dis- 
cussion on the issues involved. Now it 
has come back to us from the other body, 
which has had full opportunity for de- 
bate on the issues involved in the pro- 
posal. I do not believe that the situation 
is as critical as it was 2 months ago. 

AS far as I see it, the debate in the 
cther body has done this: It has tied 
down in Washington our giobe-trotting 
Secretary of State. It has given the na- 
tions of the world the opportunity to set- 
tle down. It may have done some good 
in that respect. 

I notice in the newspapers that since 
the Senate has ended its debate on the 
Middle East resolution, our Secretary of 
State has again taken off into the wild 
blue yonder. 

If we could keep the Secretary of State 
from traveling so much, I sincerely think 
that not only this Nation but the nations 
of the world would be better off. 

As I see it, the resolution will do two 
things. One, it proposes to give the 
President authority to use American 
troops anywhere he feels they are needed 
in the Middle East. That is what is pro- 
posed. But what it really does is to give 
him unlimited power to commit Ameri- 
can troops to the United Nations. Our 
experiences in that line are not too good. 
For example, there was Korea where we 
furnished not only the men who poured 
out their life’s blood on those barren 
hills but we also supplied the sinews of 
that war. American manhood suffered 
the brunt of the casualties of that war. 

Secondly, it will start a new foreign- 
aid program for the nations of the Mid- 
dle East with no check by the Congress 
on expenditures made in that program. 
And this is the real purpose of the 
resolution. 

The leadership of both sides of the 
aisle and in the executive branch of the 
Government realize that the American 


I hope I have not vio- 


aspect of this resolution. 
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people have become aware of the fact 
that we have poured billions of dollars 
down the ratholes of Europe and other 
parts of the world. And the prime pur- 
pose of this resolution is to begin another 
giveaway program, this time in the 
Middle East. 

The reason for haste at this particular 
time is so that the American people will 
not have the opportunity to protest, as 
they are beginning to do, another dizzy 
spree of spending which will accomplish 
nothing good as far as the American 
people and the free peoples of the world 
are concerned. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
has been so aptly pointed out by the floor 
leader, the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, this -resolution is not 
granting the President. of the United 
States anything that he has not always 
had. I am proud of the fact, however, 
that the resolution did not lose a single 
Missouri vote. Every Representative 
from the State of Missouri voted for this 
resolution. The gentleman who just left 
the floor referred to the psychological 
I have tried 
to determine just why this resolution 
was asked for, and the only reason I 
can find for it is that the President of 
the United States campaigned on the 
statements that troops would not be sent 
into the Suez area; that everything was 
all right down there; and even if they 
were not, no troops would be sent. Now 
there is just a possibility that the Krem- 
lin might have believed that. There is 
a possibility that the Kremlin did not 
realize that the President’s campaign 
statements were only campaign oratory 
so the House and Senate are being called 
upon to assure the Kremlin that the 
Fresident did not mean exactly what he 
said when he was campaigning. Well, 
now, the Communists being what they 
are, I am glad to lend my vote to that 
assurance because I do not want the 
Kremlin to think we will not fight— 
political campaigns or no campaigns to 
the contrary notwithstanding, because 
when the tces of this Nation are tram- 
pled on in any part of the world, we will 
fight regardless of campaign oratory. 
So it is my opinion that the House and 
Senate are being asked in a roundabout 
way to assure the Kremlin that in s 
campaign a candidate cannot always be 
held to the exact statements that he 
makes. I shall vote for the acceptance 
of the Senate amendments and I hope 
the resolution carries here today with a 
unanimous vote because I did not believe 
the President of the United States when 
he said he would not fight in the Middle 
East; and I want to assure the Kremlin 
that they need not believe it either. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second time in a little more than a 
month, the once proud House of Repre- 
sentatives will apparently sit comfortably 
and surrender its rights, prerogatives, 
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and responsibilities to freely work its will 
upon a resolution of the utmost im- 
portance to the people. Late in Janu- 
ary, the Members of the House were 
called upon to consider this so-called 
Middle East resolution under a rule 
which prohibited full and free debate and 
completely prohibited individual Mem- 
bers from offering amendments. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLMER] admits that the rule under 
which we are considering this matter 
today is a gag rule. Yet, somehow or 
other, it has become palatable to him, for 
he vigorously opposed the same kind of 
a rule when the resolution was originally 
considered. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
says that certain amendments now þe- 
fore you today are “unintelligent” and 
“undesirable,” yet he, too, finds it 
palatable. 

Despite the fact that the other body 
has spent more than a month consider- 
ing this resolution and had amended it, 
we are called upon today to again pros- 
trate ourselves and accept this resolution 
without changing even a punctuation 
mark. 

What has happened to the leadership 
in this House. Are Members no longer 
to be trusted to write legislation? Have 
they merely become rubberstamps, in 
the first instance for the executive de- 
partment and now, today, for the other 
body? 

This resolution surrenders to the 
Executive the constitutional powers 
vested in the Congress with respect to 
the disposition and use of the military 
as well as the purse strings—and that 
surrender is made under the worst kind 
of gag procedure. 

To what estate has the House of Rep- 
resentatives fallen? For my part, I do 
not covet the role of a pawn and a 
rubberstamp. I will vote against the 
adoption of this rule, for it is the only 
way I can register my protest to abject 
abdication of power, both in the House 
and to the executive department of the 
Government. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
language in this resolution before us 
which was not in the resolution we 
passed late in January. Apparently, un- 
der the rules of the House, I cannot say 
how or where that language got in there, 
put I call attention to certain phrase- 
ology on page 5 of the resolution, and 
I will quote it: 

None of the additional authorization con- 
tained in this section shall be used until 
15 days after the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and, when military assistance is in- 
volved, the Committees on Armed Services 
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of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have been furnished a report showing 
the object of the proposed use, the country 
for the benefit of which such use is intended, 
and the particular appropriation or appro- 
priations for carrying out the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
from which the funds are proposed to be 
derived. 


I have certain questions which I hope 
Members familiar with this language can 
answer. 

First, what is to be reported to these 
committees? If they want to build the 
Aswan Dam, do they have to report that 
to the committees? 

Second, what can the committees do? 

In a document which I have here and 
which I probably cannot identify because 
of the rules of the House, on page 11 it 
says: 

This will give the appropriate committees 
of Congress an opportunity to scrutinize in 
advance such proposed action under section 
3 and to take whatever action seems war- 
ranted. 


What action can they take? Can they 
block a project which is foolish? 

What happens if no report is made 
or if the committees do object? 

I say these provisions in the present 
phraseology do not mean very much, and 
I think it is important to know what they 
mean. I would now like to yield to 
someone who can answer these questions. 
[After a pause.] Apparently no one 
seems able to answer them. 

I think the provisions I have quoted 
are unintelligible. I do not think they 
amount to anything. I think that is the 
only reason the administration agreed 
to accept them. I do not think they 
regard themselves as hampered in any 
way by the language inserted in House 
Joint Resolution 117 between the time 
that we last passed this resolution and 
today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
that the House accept the Senate amend- 
ments to House Joint Resolution 117 
which deals with the Middle East. I 
make this recommendation even though 
in my judgment the long consideration 
given to the resolution by the other body 
has not made it either stronger or clear- 
er than the version approved by the 
House. 

Permit me to summarize the differ- 
ences between the resolution passed by 
the Senate and the resolution approved 
by the House. 

In the first place, the Senate version 
strikes out all of the whereas clauses 
which were contained in the resolution 
as it passed the House. I have no par- 
ticular enthusiasm for whereas clauses, 
and I suppose that no great loss has 
been sustained by their elimination. I 
might point out, however, that this ac- 
tion results in the elimination of the 
only reference to internal subversion 
contained in the resolution. 

The Senate has eliminated the lan- 
guage of the House, stating that the 
President “is authorized to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States” and 
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instead has used the following words: 
“the United States is prepared to use 
armed forces.” In my judgment it may 
be argued either that there is or that 
there is not any significant difference in 
the meaning of the two phrases, but the 
Secretary of State has indicated that 
the Senate language is acceptable to 
him. I am not entirely satisfied that the 
elimination of the word “authorized” 
will be fully understood by either the So- 
viet dictators or by the governments of 
the Middle East and for that reason I 
would have preferred that the House 
version remain intact. I believe that 
the history of this Senate amendment 
makes clear that there is no difference 
in the determination of either the House 
or the Senate to resist Soviet “overt 
aggression” in the Middle East whenever 
it may occur. 

Section 2 of the Senate version also 
omits all references contained in the 
resolution as it passed the House to the 
United Nations and instead includes a 
statement that the use of forces shall be 
consonant “with the Constitution of the 
United States.” There has been a lot of 
discussion of constitutional issues in- 
jected into the debates. While I make 
no claim of being an authority on con- 
stitutional matters, I do not see any 
constitutional question involved. Never- 
theless, I do not believe that any sig- 
nificant clarification of the issues has 
been achieved by including in the reso- 
lution a specific requirement that the 
President observe the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The references to the United Nations 
contained in the House version of the 
resolution were very carefully worked 
out and I am sorry that they have been 
omitted. They did not in any way sur- 
render the jurisdiction of the United 
States over its foreign policy or its Armed 
Forces to the United Nations. On the 
other hand, they did make very clear the 
relations between United States policy 
and the United Nations, particularly in 
reference to the use of forces under 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

The Senate version modifies the lan- 
guage of section 3 of the resolution as it 
passed the House by inserting a limita- 
tion on the President’s expenditure of 
$200 million. This limitation provides 
that the President may not waive section 
105 (a) of the Mutual Security Act in 
providing military aid under the resolu- 
tion. Section 105 (a) provides that mil- 
itary aid shall be made available “solely 
to maintain the internal security and 
legitimate self-defense of the recipient 
nation, or to permit it to participate in 
the defense of its area or in collective se- 
curity arrangements” and that “the 
President ‘shall be satisfied that such 
equipment and materials will not be 
used to undertake any act of aggression 
against any nation.” I understand that 
the Secretary of State had informed the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
other body that it was not his intention 
to waive this provision in any case. Un- 
der the circumstances, it seems to me 
that this amendment is acceptable, since 
it would still be possible to waive under 
the resolution other sections of the Mu- 
tual Security Act such as section 142. 
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The Senate version also modifies sec- 
tion 3 of the resolution as it passed the 
House by including language providing 
that only funds previously appropriated 
for military aid may be used for military 
aid under the authority of the resolution 
and that only funds previously appro- 
priated for nonmilitary aid may be used 
for nonmilitary purposes. This lan- 
guage diminishes to some extent the 
flexibility contained in the House ver- 
sion, but as far as can be determined at 
present will not involve any serious im- 
pairment to the program for the Middle 
East. 

The Senate version also adds a re- 
quirement that 15 days’ notice has to be 
given to the Foreign Relations and For- 
eign Affairs Committees, the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees, and 
when military assistance is involved, the 
two Armed Services Committees, before 
the discretionary authority of section 3 is 
exercised. It also provides that if such 
15 days’ notice should be given during 
the last 15 days of the fiscal year, the 
funds would remain available for obliga- 
tion beyond the end of the fiscal year for 
a period of 20 days after such notice is 
given. Personally I do not regard this 
provision as improving the resolution in 
any respect. I believe that it is desirable 
that the appropriate committees of the 
Congress should be kept informed by the 
executive branch of its plans and pro- 
cedures, particularly when use is being 
made of discretionary authority. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that the require- 
ment of 15 days advance notice puts the 
committees involved in a position of 
sharing to some extent responsibility for 
action by the Executive under circum- 
stances such that the committees cannot 
and often should not do very much 
about it. It seems to me that the Execu- 
tive must accept full responsibility for 
its action under the resolution and that 
there is no way that the committees of 
the Congress can give approval in behalf 
of the Congress of action contemplated 
by the Executive. 

The Senate version also includes in 
section 3 a statement that nothing in 
the resolution “shall be construed as 
itself authorizing the appropriation of 
additional funds” for nonmilitary aid. I 
do not believe that these words either 
add anything to or detract in any way 
from the House version. 

The resolution as it passed the Senate 
includes a new section 4, which states 
that “the President should continue to 
furnish facilities and military assistance” 
to the United Nations emergency force 
in the Middle East “with a view to main- 
taining the truce in that region.” I þe- 
lieve that the overwhelming majority of 
the House approves the use of our assist- 
ance funds to help maintain the United 
Nations emergency force in the Middle 
East and also the maintenance of the 
truce in that region. I can see no objec- 
tion to accepting this Senate language. 

The Senate has also amended the title 
to the joint resolution. ‘The title of the 
House version was “Joint resolution to 
authorize the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with 
nations in the general area of the Mid- 
dle East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independ- 
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ence.” The Senate title is “Joint reso- 
lution to promote peace and stability in 
the Middle East.” 'Those who do not like 
the word ‘authorize’ may prefer the 
Senate title. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the Senate 
revision of the title is most unfortunate. 
The title of the resolution as passed by 
the House emphasizes our cooperation 
with the nations of the Middle East in 
their own efforts to develop their econo- 
mies and to defend their independence. 
Its whole spirit recognized that the solu- 
tion of the problems of the Middle East 
was primarily the responsibility of the 
people of that area. 

The title approved by the Senate gets 
away entirely from this concept. It 
states the purpose of the resolution to 
be “to promote peace and stability in the 
Middle East.” This language might be 
interpreted as meaning that the United 
States was taking upon itself the respon- 
sibility of bringing peace and stability to 
that area, perhaps for imposing terms 
which would have such a result. 

I sincerely hope that the people of the 
Middle East are sufficiently informed of 
cur motives and purposes that they will 
look behind the words of the title of the 
resolution. I believe that the entire his- 
tory of the resolution indicates that the 
United States bases its entire policy to- 
ward the Middle East on the premise that 
the destiny of that area is in its own 
hands, that we recognize the independ- 
ence and integrity of every government 
and will take no action which infringes 
the sovereignty of any nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that some of the 
language of the resolution as it passed 
the Senate is unnecessary and in some 
cases obscure. Iam sure that if the reso- 
lution was taken to conference it could 
be clarified and strengthened. Never- 
theless, I recognize that further delay is 
undesirable and I understand that the 
President and the Secretary of State be- 
lieve that they can carry out the program 
which they contemplate with the resolu- 
tion as amended by the Senate. For that 
reason I urge that the House accept the 
Senate amendments and approve the res- 
olution without further delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp an interpretation of the so- 
called Douglas amendment which has 
been prepared by the General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense: 
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Question has been raised as to the mean- 
ing of the Douglas amendment to House 
Joint Resolution 117. The Douglas amend- 
ment is the language included in parentheses 
in the following quotation: 

“Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized 
to use, during the balance of fiscal year 1957, 
for economic and military assistance under 
this joint resolution, not to exceed $200 mil- 
lion from any appropriation now available 
for carrying out the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, in accord 
with the provisions of such act: Provided, 
That whenever the President determines it 
to be important to the security of the United 
States, such use may be under the authority 
of section 401 (a) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (except that the 
provisions of section 105 (a) thereof shall not 
be waived), and without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 105 of the Mutual Security 
Appropriation Act, 1957.” 
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It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
authority of section 3 may not be used to 
waive the provisions of section 105 (a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
However, concern has been voiced that in 
prohibiting the waiver of provisions of sec- 
tion 105 (a)—a prohibition which is accept- 
able in principle to the administration—the 
Senate may inadvertently have prohibited 
the waiver of section 142 of the same act, 
which is the section that the administration 
is anxious to be able to waive. The question 
is whether section 105 (a) incorporates by 
reference the conditions set forth in section 
142. Section 105 (a) reads as follows: 

“Military assistance may be furnished 
under this chapter to any nation whose in- 
creased ability to defend itself the President 
shall have determined to be important to 
the security of the United States and which 
is otherwise eligible to receive such assist- 
ance. Equipment and materials furnished 
under this chapter shall be made available 
solely to maintain the internal security and 
legitimate self-defense of the recipient na- 
tion, or to permit it to participate in the 
defense of its area or in collective security 
arrangements and measures consistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations. The 
President shall be satisfied that such equip- 
ment and materials will not be used to 
undertake any act of aggression against any 
nation.” 

It has been suggested that the underlined 
words have the effect of incorporating by 
reference the provisions of section 142, which 
contemplates the signing of a bilateral agree- 
ment as a precondition to receipt of mili- 
tary assistance. 

It is believed that the construction sug- 
gested is not a proper construction of the 
statutory language. While in the usual 
case, a nation becomes eligible to receive 
military assistance by satisfying certain con- 
ditions, among them those set forth in sec- 
tions 141 and 142, it is nevertheless also clear 
that the President has been granted author- 
ity by virtue of section 401 of the act to 
waive section 142. When such a waiver has 
been made by the President, then it is clear 
that the proposed recipient nation may be- 
come “otherwise eligible” within the mean- 
ing of section 105 (a), irrespective of com- 
pliance with section 142. 

This conclusion is further supported by 
discussions which took place on the floor 
of the Senate during debates on March 5, 
These discussions make it clear that the 
intention was to prohibit the waiver of sec- 
tion 105 (a), which requires that military 
assistance be used for self defense and not 
for aggression. There is no indication that 
it was intended to prohibit the waiver of 
section 142. Representatives of the admin- 
istration, as the debates in the Senate make 
clear, had indicated that they did not in- 
tend to waive section 105 (a). But else- 
where it was made clear that the admin- 
istration did expect to exercise the au- 
thority to waive section 142. 

ROBERT DECHERT, 

General Counsel, Department of Defense. 

MarcH 6, 1957. 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include an interpre- 
tation of the Douglas amendment pre- 
pared by the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 


There was no objection. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have the privilege of 
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inserting or extending their remarks. in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, so far 
as I am concerned, I feel that I cast my 
most crucial vote in connection with the 
‘Middle East resolution on January 29. 

On that date I voted against consider- 
ing this resolution under a closed rule 
which barred submission of any amend- 
ments from the floor. 

However, the closed rule prevailed by 
a vote of 262 to 146. 

The following day the House voted to 
adopt the resolution by a 355 to 61 vote. 
I voted for the resolution despite grave 
misgivings and reservations which I then 
stated. 

By forcing adoption of the gag rule 
this majority, in my judgment, forced 
abdication by the House of its legislative 
responsibility and prerogatives so far as 
this resolution is concerned. 

By this action this majority denied 
House Members opportunity to vote on 
divorcing the issue of a clear and firm 
‘warning to international communism 
from the issue of authorizing new uses 
of foreign-aid money in this area—a 
combination of issues, in my humble 
opinion, which was legislatively an un- 
natural and undesirable marriage. 

By this action this majority denied 
House Members opportunity to adopt 
any restrictive amendments designed to 
curb unwise or excessive spending of the 
type against which our citizens at home 
are rightfully, and with increasing vigor, 
voicing their indignant protests. 

By this action this House conceded to 
the other body the exclusive right and 
responsibility of proposing, debating, 
and voting upon amendments—which 
right and responsibility that body has 
exereised in this instance with, we hope, 
some salutary effects. 

I voted for adoption of this resolution 
before, and I will do so again today, be- 
cause I am totally unwilling to oppose the 
adoption of a clear and firm warning to 
potential enemy aggressors. 

But I want the citizens of my district 
to understand distinctly that I was un- 
able to vote against certain dubious pro- 
visions of the resolution, or for amend- 
ments designed to improve the resolu- 
tion, because a majority of this House, 
by its adoption of the gag rule, denied 
that opportunity. 

And I point out to my constituents and 
respectfully to my colleagues that, far 
from being a technical issue, the gag 
rule applied to major policy legislation 
of this type is the Delilah’s shears which 
gravely weakens, if it does not destroy, 
the Samson of truly representative gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution now before the House—House 
Joint Resolution 117—is the House reso- 
lution previously adopted by the House 
with Senate amendments. 

It is generally understood that the res- 
olution has not been changed by the Sen- 
ate amendments in any way that could 
be considered detrimental to the effec- 
tiveness of the resolution as originally 
adopted by the House. The amend- 
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ments are in the nature of a clarification 
of some of the provisions in the original 
resolution and do not curtail or weaken 
the same. In fact, it seems to me the 
resolution has been made more accept- 
able by the Senate amendments. The 
amendments strengthen and do not 
weaken the purpose or objective of the 
resolution. 

The purpose of the original resolution, 
and, the same is true of the amended 
resolution, is to authorize the President 
to undertake economic and military co- 
operation with nations in the general 
area of the Middle East in order to assist 
in the strengthening and defense of their 
independenee. : 

The primary purpose of the United 
States in its relations with all other na- 
tions is to develop and sustain a just and 
enduring peace for all, in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations. 

It is generally conceded by the people 
of this Nation that the peace of the world 
and the security of the United States are 
endangered as long as international com- 
munism and the nations it controls seek, 
by threat of military action, use of eco- 
nomie pressure, internal subversion, or 
other means to bring under their domi- 
nation peoples now free and independ- 
ent; and, this danger is particularly evi- 
dent at this time in the general area of 
the Middle East. 

It is because of this situation that 
President Eisenhower has deemed it nec- 
essary to declare what shall be the policy 
of this Nation in its endeavor to with- 
stand the insidious and dangerous effect 
of the tacties being pursued by Commu- 
nist Russia and its satellites in the stra- 
tegic area of the Middle East. The pol- 
icy that has been so declared by our 
President has become known as the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

This policy, as approved by the House 
and Senate, in strong, clear language 
makes plain to Russia, and all commu- 
nistic-dominated nations, that if it, or 
any of them, disturb the peace, or seek 
to curtail the independence of any of 
the nations of the Middle East, they will 
do so at their peril. And, to carry out to 
the fullest extent possible the policy, it 
is declared that the United States is pre- 
pared to cooperate with and assist any 
nation or group of nations in the gen- 
eral area of the Middle East desiring such 
assistance in the development of eco- 
nomic strength, dedicated to the main- 
tenance of national independence. 

And, to make such cooperation addi- 
tionally more effective, the President is 


‘authorized to undertake, in the general 


area of the Middle East, military-assist- 
ance programs with any nation or group 
of nations of that area desiring such 
assistance. As a reason or basis of jus- 
tification of this intention upon our part 
as a nation is the declaration upon the 
part of the Congress, that the United 


States regards as vital to the national 


interest and world peace the preserva- 
tion of the independence and integrity of 
the nations of the Middle East. To ac- 
complish this declared purpose, the Pres- 
ident is to determine the necessity of 
using our Armed Forces to assist any 
such nation or group of such nations re- 
questing assistance against armed ag- 
gression from any country controlled by 
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international communism provided, such 
employment shall be in accord with, and, 
as provided in the Constitution of the 
United States; and, it is further pro- 
vided that the President should continue 
to furnish facilities and military assist- 
ance, in accordance with law, to the 
United Nations emergency force in the 
Middle East, with a view to maintaining 
the existing truce in that region. 

The declaration by the President of a 
policy for this Nation relating to the 
Middle East situation, and, the approval 
given by Congress, will go far in my opin- 
ion to preserve peace in that trouble 
spot of the world. Furthermore, in con- 
nection therewith, and, as a part of the 
whole difficult situation in that part of 
the world, there is further cause to be 
grateful as a result of what seems now 
to be a better outlook for the settlement 
of the differences between Israel and 
Egypt. 

The willingness of Israel to give up its 
hold on the Gaza Strip and reopen the 
Gulf of Aqaba, and, the opening of the 
Suez Canal by Egypt to the shipping of 
the world, have each played a part in 
brightening the skies and removing the 
possibility of war. We can all be thank- 
ful that reason has at last prevailed in 
this matter and thereby helped to bring 
about a better and more peaceful at- 
mosphere. 

In looking back over the happenings 
of the last few months, with its many 
obstacles raised as barriers to peace, 
great credit must be given to President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
for the final success of their efforts. 
These two representatives of our Nation 
worked zealously and courageously to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the contending nations with re- 
spect to the basic rights of the sover- 
eignty of each that had made a settle- 
ment so difficult to attain. The diffi- 
culty was all the greater because in addi- 
tion to questions of sovereignty set up by 
both Israel and Egypt there was con- 
stantly in the background the ominous 
hand of communism at all times working 
assiduously to promote discord, confu- 
sion, distrust and enmity. There would 
have been no continuing difficulty, such 
as there was, if Soviet Russia had used 
its influence for a peaceable solution, as 
did our own Nation. As usual, Russia 
assumed the role of troublemaker, but, 
carefully and skillfully kept itself in the 
background. Thus, our President and 
Secretary of State were compelled not 
only to contend against the open enmity 
that exsited between Israel and Egypt, 
but, also the insidious influence of Soviet 
Russia that aroused an envious and sus- 
picious attitude upon the part of Egypt 
and many of the Arab nations toward 
the objectives sought by the United 
States. 

I have gone to some length in pre- 
senting the difficulties that. faced Presi~ 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
in the negotiations that preceded a 
settlement of this Near East. trouble, pe- 
cause as a people we should be apprecia- 
tive of the great service they have ren- 
dered to the cause of world peace in 
bringing about a settlement before a con- 
flagration of worldwide dimensions could 
start. 
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It is also appropriate to give credit to 
the Democratic leaders and Democratic 
Members of Congress in both the Senate 
and House who cast aside partisan con- 
siderations, and with the Republican 
Members, supported the President and 
his Secretary of State in their endeav- 
ors. The unity that was thus shown to 
exist between political parties in our Na- 
tion contributed greatly to the final and 
successful settlement. Thus, we can 
look upon the results attained as a great 
national achievement in the cause of 
peace in which all, regardless of political 
affiliation, can take pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

The result that has been attained has 
brought satisfaction not only because of 
the peaceful ending of a troublesome 
question that menaced world peace, but, 
also because the stand taken so coura- 
geously by President Eisenhower has 
strengthened the United Nations in its 
objective to maintain and establish a 
world order to promote peace. The Mid- 
East policies of President Eisenhower 
have at all times recognized and worked 
within the charter provisions of that 
organization. ‘Thus, although President 
Eisenhower assumed the leadership in 
the endeavor to obtain a peaceful solu- 
tion, yet, he was ever conscious of the 
necessity to recognize and strengthen the 
United Nations Organization rather than 
obtain a personal victory to enhance his 
own prestige. However, although work- 
ing as he did within the structure of the 
United Nations, and, without violating 
any of its provisions or procedures, the 
acclaim that is now accorded him shows 
that his unselfish endeavors are fully 
recognized and in no wise dimmed in the 
slightest degree. 

It would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to fully evaluate at this time 
all the good that can come, in the years 
ahead, as a result of the action taken by 
this Nation, under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower, in definitely enun- 
ciating a Mid-East policy. This policy 
intended to be an instrument of peace, 
gives promise of having the same bene- 
ficial results that followed the declara- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine by President 
Monroe in the early days of this Repub- 
lic. Throughout all the years that have 
followed, it has been a constant warning 
to the nations of the world to keep 
“hands off” this Western Hemisphere. 
As a result, peace has prevailed in this 
hemisphere. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, as the Pres- 
ident’s program in the Near East has 
come to be known, is likewise a “hands 
off” warning to Russia, its satellites, and 
the Red Chinese against Communist 
aggression in the Near East, and, that 
the nations of that area, who so desire, 
will be given protection against any such 
aggression. It is also a warning to 
Egypt’s Nasser, who has been playing 
Russia’s game. In the past, it might be 
truthfully said, the attitude of the 
United States has not always been fully 
understood because it has not always 
been as direct and decisive as it might 
have been. In fact, there is some justi- 
fication for the opinion that two world 
wars and the Korean conflict might have 
been avoided had the willingness or in- 
tention of this country to fight been un- 
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derstood before the conflict had started. 
However, it has now been made plain to 
Russia, Red China, and their satellites, 
by President Eisenhower’s declaration of 
policy and the support given to it by Con- 
gress, what they can expect, if and when 
they or either of them move against any 
of the nations of the Middle East. And, 
the same has already been made plain as 
to Formosa. 

It is sincerely hoped and earnestly 
prayed that this action by the President 
and the Congress will mean peace in the 
future, as the Monroe Doctrine has 
meant peace in the years that have fol- 
lowed its declaration. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this resolution which would ac- 
cept the Senate version of House Joint 
Resolution 117 as amended by the Sen- 
ate. 

I do not believe the amendments as 
adopted by the other body change sub- 
stantially the purpose of the resolution, 
namely, to promote peace and stability 
in the Middle East, and put the Soviet 
Union on notice that Communist aggres- 
sion in that area would be a serious 
threat to the vital interests of the United 
States. 

As a matter of fact some of the amend- 
ments adopted seem unnecessary, but if 
they have a clarifying effect or tend to 
remove some of the controversial con- 
stitutional interpretations of the orig- 
inal resolution they may be beneficial. 
For example, in the House version of this 
resolution the President “is author- 
ized to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States.” The other body used 
the language that the “United States is 
prepared to use Armed Forces.” 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
in its report felt that the language it 
used did not detract from or enlarge the 
constitutional power and authority of 
the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief, and did not dele- 
gate or diminish in any way the power 
and authority of the Congress of the 
United States to declare war. On this 
issue there was considerable difference 
of opinion. By using the language 
adopted by the Senate that the United 
States is prepared to use force rather 
than authorize the President to do so, 
does have the virtue of remaining silent 
on the question of the relationship þe- 
tween the Congress and the President 
with respect to the use of armed force. 

When you consider the language used 
by the other body, taken together with 
a further amendment, that the use of 
forces shall be consonant “with the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” it elim- 
inates this controversial question and 
clearly indicates the Congress, by adop- 
tion of this resolution, is not abdicating 
any of its powers to declare war. 

Another amendment adopted by the 
other body that seems to have merit is 
that funds originally appropriated for 
military aid should only be used for mili- 
tary aid, and funds originally appro- 
priated for nonmilitary aid can only be 
used for such purpose in the area. This 
keeps intact the original purpose for 
which these funds were appropriated. 

The requirement that the administra- 
tion notify Congress of its plans to spend 
$200 million in transferred aid funds 
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certainly is a reasonable one; and the 
amendment asking a pledge from recip- 
ient countries not to use military aid 
for aggression is also helpful. 

I believe the situation in the Middle 
East is too dangerous to further delay 
action. I, therefore, am willing to ac- 
cept the Senate version of this resolu- 
tion and not take additional time to 
work out in conference the slight dif- 
ferences of opinion between the Senate 
and the House. I want to bring this 
matter to a definite conclusion today. 

It is my understanding such a course 
is acceptable to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State. 

I am hopeful by its adoption that we 
will be able to maintain peace, stability, 
and security in the Middle East which 
in turn will enhance the security of the 
United States and the free world. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hoped that passage of this resolution— 
House Joint Resolution 117—will keep 
this country secure and out of war and 
that it will promote the peace, prosperity, 
and stability of the developing nations 
in the general area to which it applies. 

It is estimated that should the United 
States avoid war for the next 60 years, 
this bill and similar legislation would be 
money most profitably invested. ‘The 
1958 budget allocates some $5 billion for 
veterans’ affairs. Free of war, in 60 
years, this expenditure should almost 
vanish. 

It is estimated that in the last 57 years, 
in World War I, in World War II, and in 
the Korean conflict, battle deaths totaled 
381,400; deaths other than battle were 
298,200; and wounds not mortal totaled 
978,000. That means that over 1,657,000 
American boys bit battle dust because 
somewhere along the line something in 
the affairs of men and nations went un- 
checked and uncorrected. It is hoped 
that House Joint Resolution 117 is a 
check and a corrective that will help keep 
battle dust down while it keeps American 
boys alive and promotes the peace, pros- 
perity, and stability of the developing 
nations in the general area to which it 
applies. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, exactly 
2 months ago, in an atmosphere of crisis 
and urgency, the President submitted to 
the Congress a resolution dealing with 
the Middle East. The House acted 
quickly and passed House Joint Resolu- 
tion 117, authorizing the President to 
undertake economic and military coop- 
eration with nations in the general area 
of the Middle East in order to assist in 
the strengthening and defense of their 
independence. I was one of the few who 
voted against the resolution at that time. 
I did so out of a firm conviction that we 
should not act hastily and imprudently 
in an area of such vast significance and 
future importance. The administration, 
in my view, was asking for too much in 
too vague terms without adequately ex- 
plaining the many serious questions and 
doubts which arose in connection with 
this resolution. I was convinced that 
adoption of this ill-conceived and hastily 
considered resolution would do more 
harm than good over the long run. 

Since that day I have had considerable 
time to reflect and reconsider my posi- 
tion on this matter. Fortunately the 
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Senate was not stampeded into quick 
action, but correctly considered the res- 
olution in a very deliberate and analyt- 
ical manner. After long debate, the 
Senate passed the resolution and now, 
once again, it is before this body, al- 
though not in the same form as it 
passed originally. The question in my 
mind is whether the Senate amend- 
ments are of such a nature as to dispel 
my original doubts and fears so that 
now in its amended form I can support 
the resolution. 

An important Senate amendment af- 
fects the use of American troops in the 
Middle East. We authorized the Presi- 
dent to use American forces in the Mid- 
dle East in case of overt. Soviet aggres- 
sion. This raised serious constitutional 
questions in my mind. Now, as amended 
by the Senate, the resolution merely 
states what has always heen, namely, 
that the “United States is prepared to 
use armed forees to assist any nation or 
group of nations requesting assistance 
against armed aggression from any 
eountry controlled by international 
communism.” Thus the serious con- 
stitutional question raised by the orig- 
inal resolution have been avoided by 
the amendment. 

Actually, I was always of the opinion 
that we were always prepared to use 
armed forees to assist nations request- 
ing assistance against armed agegres- 
siom. I did not realize that. we needed 
this resolution to convince others of this 
truth. But, I suppose, there is nothing 
wrong with saying you will do what you 
intend to do all along in a more or less 
official way. As Secretary Dulles said 
during the hearings on the House side: 

Even if everything in this resolution could 
be done by the President, there still would 
be tremendous value in having the Congress 
say the same thing. 


How tremendous the value would be is 
still open to question in my mind. 

Now I am not opposed to saying we will 
do what we intend to do if it makes the 
President and his Secretary of State feel 
better that we say it, but I am opposed 
to saying it if they then turn around and 
use that as a lever to get what they really 
want; namely, a free hand to spend mil- 
lions of American dollars in the Middle 
East. without congressional control over 
such expenditures. How many times 
have we heard, in the past 2 months, 
that “military assistance alone is not 
enough.” Ft is a maneuver to do credit 
to the slyest court advocate. The ad- 
ministration gets us to say we will do 
that which we intend to do all along and 
then uses that as æ lever to obtain that 
which, under ordinary circumstances, 
the Congress would never surrender to 
the Executive, namely control of public 
funds—or at least some explanation as 
to how such funds will be spent. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the 
requested authorization to use American 
troops was a front, a sort of umbrella 
over the aid provisions. No one actu- 
ally expects an outbreak of overt aggres- 
sion in the area—especially Soviet ag- 
gression. Both Secretary Dulles and 
Admiral Radford repeated over and over 
again that there was. nothing to indicate 
that the Soviets were preparing to make 
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armed attack. I cannot help but agree, 
then, with the “high Dulles assistant” 
quoted by Mr. John R. Gibson in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 14, who said: 

The military-force part of the resolution 
would be an umbrella over the aid. 


Mr. Gibson also quotes “one of Uncle 
Sams knowledgeable Mideast officials’ 
that— 

In order to get the resolution through 
Congress, you have to play down the aid 
as a solution to basic Middle East problems. 


I think this Gibson article hits the 
nail on the head, and this feeling is re- 
inforeed by General Gruenther’s testi- 
mony to the effect that if he had to make 
a choice between the economic or the 
military assistance he would choose the 
former. So before going any further it 
seems apparent that what the President 
and Dulles are really after is more mon- 
ey, or, more accurately, a freer hand in 
spending what they have already been 
authorized by the Congress to spend. 
This feeling was again reinforced when 
the President so willingly accepted the 
Senate amendment discussed above re- 
lating to the military force section of the 
resolution. He came asking for “au- 
thorization,” a strong legislative word, 
but quickly settled for less strong lan- 
guage saying the Senate amendment and 
the word “authority” meant about the 
same thine. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, since the use 
of force aspect is really just a cover for 
the big prize, that is Executive expendi- 
ture of money without congressional 
control, it is to this economic assistance 
aspect of the resolution to which we 
should pay particular attention. 

In the early days of the hearings, Mr. 
Dulles was very vague as to just what 
the money was going to be used for. He 
said he could not tell us. But from the 
context of a letter dated February 28, 
1957, from the President to the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOwLAND] it is 
apparent that part of the money will be 
used to build up the internal security 
forces of the nations of the Middle East. 
Mr. Dulles did point out during the hear- 
ings that some of these nations are in 
bad financial condition and they will 
have trouble meeting payrolls for their 
armies. Obviously we will meet those 
payrolls and supply equipment. out of the 
funds involved in this resolution. We 
will build up these Arab armies, suppos- 
edly, so the independence of these na- 
tions will not be subverted from within, 
according to. the President. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recognize the dangers of subversion. 
and the need for loyal armies. But Iam 
fearful that in meeting this short-term, 
immediate problem by building up Arab 
forces we are letting ourselves in for 
much greater and more critical long-run 
problems. Onee the forces of these Mid- 
dle East nations are built up to sufficient 
strength to defend themselves against 
subversion from within, what is going 
to be done with them? Will they be 
paraded? Drilledinthe hot sun? Used 
for show? Or will they, as their leaders 
have pledged, be loosed against the only 
demoeracy in the area, and I might add 
against our only real friend—israel? 

I fear, Mr. Speaker, that in the long 
run that is what we are letting ourselves 
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in for. We are just playing right into 
the hands of the Arab leaders without 
any regard for the protection of friends 
and democracy in the area. In our 
headlong plunge to fill the power vacuum 
in the Middle East and keep the Soviets 
out of it we seem blinded to the Iong- 
range problems which we will create by 
short-term solutions. 

Of course, we profess not to be filling 
any vacuums in the Middle East. On 
January 5, in his special message, the 
President said in effect that we are not 
going to fill the vacuum left by the with- 
drawal of British and French influence 
in the area, we are just going to en- 
courage the Middle East nations to fill it 
themselves by developing and stabilizing 
their independence. No wonder James 
Reston wrote the next day in the New 
York Times: 

The Middle East crisis is merely one more 
effect of the collapse of British and French 
power in the world and this administration 
has not faced up, even now, to that tran- 
scendent development. 


Hither they have not faced up to it, 
or they are making noises which would 
lead us to believe they have not. But 
whatever high sounding, idealistic 
phrases the administration utters, the 
simple, plain, unvarnished truth of the 
matter is. we are filling a vacuum that 
has been created by the decline of British 
and. French influence in the Middle East. 
In filling that vacuum you would think 
we learned from the mistakes made by 
the British and French during their 
tenure of influence in the area. For the 
past thirty-odd years they seemed to play 
a game in the Middle East. The rules of 
the game were simple: Do not irritate the 
Arab nations because there is oil in the 
Arab land. The prize to the winner was 
that oil. Our friends played too long. 
Time caught up with them and they were 
out of the Middle East and cut off from 
their oil supplies. Now we are bending 
over backwards, to convince our Arab 
friends that we will not replace the de- 
spised British-French colonialism in the 
area. As Dulles said during the House 
hearings: 

What we have to make unmistakably clear 
here is that we have no purpose to effect to 
reproduce and prolong the quasi-coloniat 
policies which were relied upon to help the 
area. If there is any vacuum to be filled 
it has to be filled by strengthening the coun- 
tries of the area themselves. 


These are fine sentiments, but in meet- 
ing the immediate problem of potential 
communistie subversion we are filling the 
vacuum by ourselves. The truly danger- 
ous aspect of this vacuum-filling policy 
is that it seems we are letting ourselves 
in for the same experience that befelk 
England an4 France. We are going to 
do nothing more than what. they did for 
so long—give in to Arab blackmail. Be- 
cause that is all it is, pure and simple. 
Our Arab friends are blackmailing us, 
knowing we are afraid to lose their pre- 
cious. oil. And, I might add, not afraid 
for ourselves but. for our friends and 
allies in Western Europe who depend 
on Middle East oil for their very exist- 
ence as world powers. 

We are being blackmailed for more 
than hard cash. We also, I am afraid, 
will have to forsake one of our real 
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friends in the Middle East. Already 
there are signs that we are going to sell 
the only truly free nation in the area 
right down the river. The President’s 
stern message on sanctions against 
Israel was a sign of the direction toward 
which we seem to be moving—a direction 
dictated by our fear of antagonizing the 
Arabs. Marguerite Higgins, a brilliant 
news reporter, recently wrote: 

And if it should come to sanctions in the 
United Nations, what if America stood aloof? 
King Saud, for one, bluntly told Mr. Eisen- 
hower that if America stood aside from U. N. 
efforts to enforce Israel compliance the Presi- 
dent might as well discard the Eisenhower 
doctrine because neither it nor all of Amer- 
ica’s dollars could thereafter buy Arab con- 
fidence. 


So here we are, the greatest Nation on 
earth, bowing and scraping to Arab 
potentates, turning away from our 
friends, promising money to oil-rich Arab 
dictators for just one thing—oil. History 
will no doubt record that in the year 
1957 a group of the most backward and 
degenerate nations on earth had the 
strongest and most enlightened nation 
over a barrel—a barrel, as it were, of 
Middle East oil. And that with a slyness 
belying their backwardness these 
nations extracted from us not only hard 
cash in the form of pure blackmail, but 
also our principles and ideals. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not allow our- 
selves to be pushed against the wall by 
solving immediate problems on a short- 
term basis, which in the long run will 
only serve to aggravate the problem mak- 
making the ultimate solution more costly, 
more difficult, if not impossible. As W. 
W. Rostow pointed out in a recent article 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 


If one acts merely to get by the next stage 
in a crisis, one is likely to perpetuate it. If 
one makes our dollars a pawn in the game of 
short-run diplomacy or in the short-run task 
of countering particular Soviet moves, one is, 
in fact, likely to discourage the governments 
in the underdeveloped areas from facing with 
energy and persistence the difficult domestic 
problems on which the progress of their 
peoples largely depends. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, the use of Ameri- 
can dollars to build up the internal secu- 
rity forces of the Middle East nations is 
fraught with difficulties and problems. 
It is giving in to blackmail, pure and 
simple. And it could result in the de- 
struction of the only democracy in the 
area. Dissipating our dollars in such a 
fashion, without regard for ideals or 
principles, cannot be justified, and in the 
long run will merely multiply our present 
problems beyond solution. 

According to the President, the buildup 
of Arab forces is not the only purpose for 
which the money is going to be used. The 
Arab peoples, he tells us, need hope for 
improving their economic conditions. 
“We must respond to human wants,” he 
wrote in a letter to Senator KNOWLAND. 
Is that what we are doing in this resolu- 
tion? Are we really responding to hu- 
man wants, or are we, more honestly, 
responding to the greed of Arab dictators 
and the international oil cartel? There 
is no question but that the human wants 
in the Middle East are great. Those na- 
tions need arms about as much as a sick 
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man needs a hole in the head. What 
they need is food, clothing, medicine. 
Their level of subsistence must be raised. 

In an area so rich with oil it is tragic 
that the people should suffer so while 
the ruling classes enjoy almost unbe- 
lievable luxury. Saudi Arabia last year 
averaged $24 million in oil royalties each 
month. In 1955 it received $280 million 
from the Arabian-American Oil Co. Of 
that amount only $10.7 million was spent 
on health, education, and social serv- 
ices. About $50 million went for de- 
fense and payments to Arab tribal lead- 
ers. The remainder went into the royal 
bank account. No wonder 40 percent of 
the Arabs are syphilitic; 70 percent suf- 
fer from trachoma. No wonder the 
country is heavily tubercular. Almost 
90 percent of the men called up for in- 
duction in the Egyptian army were 
turned down for medical reasons. This 
low level of health permeates the Mid- 
dle East because the leaders care not for 
the welfare of their people. From the 
millions in oil royalties he receives each 
year, King Saud has only spared enough 
for the construction of 2 high schools 
and 10 elementary schools. Little won- 
der that the percentage of illiteracy in 
his country is 99.5 percent. The average 
per capita income of his subjects is $42 
a year. With such poverty, sickness, 
and ignorance is it any wonder that the 
Communists have made inroads in the 
Middle East? These low standards 
spawn communism and they must be 
dealt with if we are to stop its rise in 
the Middle East. Do we have any as- 
surance at all, Mr. Speaker, that the 
funds involved here will be used to rid 
the area of poverty, sickness, and dis- 
ease? There has not been, to my sat- 
isfaction at least. What I fear is that 
if we give the administration a free hand 
with this money it will be used mainly 
to fatten up the already oil-rich Arab 
leaders with little, if any, regard for the 
human wants of the people in the Mid- 
dle East. This fear is heightened by 
Secretary Dulles’ admission that the eco- 
nomic development we are talking about 
in this resolution is not the project type 
but rather direct financial assistance to 
the treasuries of governments in the 
area. This budgetary aid will not be 
used to rid the Middle East of poverty, 
sickness, and disease because the budgets 
never have provided for such programs, 
It is that simple. We are merely replac- 
ing funds, supposedly lost due to the 
blocking of the Suez and the IPC pipe- 
line. These funds in the main have 
been used for defense and the personal 
gratification and satisfaction of the 
Arab leaders. So we will, in effect, per- 
petuate the present practice of keeping 
the people so miserable they couldn’t 
overthrow the government if they 
wanted to while at the same time the 
leaders wallow in almost fairy-tale 
wealth. That this Nation should sink 
so low is abhorrent to the conscience. 
We will, in effect, be paying for the 
preservation of slavery, poverty, dis- 
ease, and ignorance. 

If the money were to be used for good 
with the welfare of the people in mind, I 
would hesitate opposing the resolution if 
for no other reason than to help the peo- 
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ple of the area out of their miserably 
low standards. 

Having traveled throughout the Mid- 
dle East, I am in complete agreement 
with the President that the economic 
conditions of the area must be improved 
if the area is to ever know real peace. 
As Mr. Rostow points out in the same 
article referred to above: 

In no region of the world is the individual 
citizen poorer or harder pressed than in the 
Middle East. In no area is there a greater 
need for a channeling or organized efforts 
onto the long-run tasks of economic and 
social development. 


He adds, however: 

A successful economic aid program can- 
not be conceived as a crash effort, designed 
to deal with an urgent crisis; it cannot be 
successfully projected as an anti-Communist 
venture; it cannot be successfully organ- 
ized as a military assistance effort. It must 
be addressed to long-run goals, positive, con- 
structive purposes, and to peaceful tasks. 
Paradoxially, it is only under such circum- 
stances that American dollars are likely to 
help defeat communism, deter Soviet mili- 
tary aggression, and reduce the likelihood of 
future crises. 


In short, Mr. Speaker, the issue before 
us is whether our short-term solutions, as 
contained in this resolution, will hinder 
and delay the ultimate and final solu- 
tions, which, after all, should be our 
main goal. Thinking in terms of the 
long-range solution we immediately be- 
come aware of the tremendous challenge 
that confronts us in the Middle East. It 
is not unlike the challenge that faced the 
settlers of this country. It is a challenge 
of resources, of resource use and devel- 
opment. It is a challenge which can be 
met, as we have met it in this country. 
Our roads, though still inadequate, are 
the envy of the world. Even now we are 
embarking on a gigantic multi-billion- 
dollar program to improve them. Our 
multipurpose dam projects in the far 
West and TVA are excellent examples of 
how we as a nation have utilized and de- 
veloped our resources as few nations in 
the history of the world have. Therein 
lies our greatness and our strength. We 
have learned how to use and develop our 
resources and this knowledge has made 
us the strongest nation on earth and 
our people the richest, healthiest, and 
happiest of any people anywhere. The 
people of the Middle East have not yet 
learned this. Nor have their leaders who 
extract wealth from the land and use it 
either for war or their own selfish grati- 
fication. 

With our great public works and re- 
source development experience we are in 
an excellent position- to truly help the 
people of the Middle East and in that 
way prevent the spread of communism. 
With our know-how and technical assist- 
ance, and our money, we can, on a long- 
term basis, help these people to help 
themselves through the development and 
utilization of their resources. Herein 
lies the real solution to the Middle East 
problem. I am fearful that the short- 
term steps called for in this resolution 
will only delay such a solution. Let me 
make it perfectly understandable that I 
am not against foreign aid either in fact 
or in principle. As a matter of fact I 
wholeheartedly endorse such aid. In 
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opposing the economic-aid provisions of 
this resolution I do not join with those 
who also oppose such provisions because 
of their general opposition to foreign-aid 
programs. On the contrary, I am op- 
posed to this resolution out of my fear 
that it will actually set us back in a real 
program of economic aid and technical 
assistance designed over the long run to 
solve the problems of the Middle East, 
and other undeveloped areas. 

It was these long-term projects that 
former President Harry Truman had in 
mind when he said, in one of his last 
statements as President: 

With patience and courage we shall some- 
day move on into a new era—a wonderful 
golden age—an era when we can use the 
peaceful tools that science has forged for us 
to do away with poverty and human misery 
everywhere. Think what can be done, once 
our capital, our skills, our science—most of 
our atomic energy—can be released from the 
tasks of defense and turned wholly to peace- 
ful purposes all around the world. There is 
no end to what can be done. 

I can’t help but dream out loud a little 
here. The Tigris and the Euphrates Valley 
can be made to bloom as it did in the times 
of Babylon and Nineveh. Israel can be made 
the country of milk and honey as it was in 
the times of Joshua. There is a plateau in 
Ethiopia some six to eight thousand feet 
high, that has 65,000 square miles of land just 
exactly like the Corn Belt of northern Illi- 
nois. Enough food can be raised there to feed 
a hundred million people. These things can 
be done and they are self-liquidating proj- 
ects. If we can get peace and safety in the 
world under the United Nations, the develop- 
ments will come so fast we will not recognize 
the world in which we now live. 


But this dream of Middle East devel- 
opment will not become reality until the 
real problems of the Middle East are 
solved. For the administration to even 
hint that this money is going to be used 
for long-range resource-use development 
projects in the Middle East is misleading. 
What Mr. Dulles calls “intra-area diffi- 
culties” must be solved first. The Arab- 
Israeli dispute, the Suez blockade, must 
be settled before we can embark on any 
large-scale program of resource develop- 
ment in the Middle East. 

While we have not been told just ex- 
actly what projects will be developed in 
the Middle East, there have been vague 
hints about development of Iraq’s Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley; improved roads and 
railroads; development of the Jordan 
River Valley; power and irrigation proj- 
ects in the Nile River Valley; loans to 
farmers; a wider and deeper Suez Canal; 
and a number of other highly desirable 
projects. These are the projects Harry 
Truman had in mind. These are the 
projects which someday will bring peace 
to the Middle East and hope to the peo- 
ple of the area. But they cannot go for- 
ward until the basic problems of the 
Middle East are settled. 

The question which presents itself, 
then, is whether this resolution in any 
way begins to solve these basic problems 
in the Middle East. The answer, I am 
afraid, is an emphatic “No.” Mr. Dulles 
pointed out during the hearings before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that this resolution does not deal ex- 
plicitly with the intra-area difficulties, 
These we are dealing with in other ways. 
They are primarily being dealt with at 
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the moment by the United Nations. So 
the real crux of the matter is in the 
United Nations while we scurry about on 
the brink with ill-advised, hastily con- 
ceived short-term proposals which are 
stopgap in nature and which, in the long 
run, will only tend to delay a true solu- 
tion to the problems of the area. 

This is not the first time we have been 
faced with this problem, Mr. Speaker. 
Back in 1951 a similar situation arose in 
Iran and we quickly rushed in with eco- 
nomic assistance to save the situation. 
The United States aid operations in Iran 
have been closely scrutinized by the In- 
ternational Operations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations. As a member of that sub- 
committee, Mr. Speaker, I was shocked at 
what we found. The program was a 
shambles. It accomplished little, and ac- 
tually resulted in more harm than good. 
Now we are asked to approve a similar 
program on a larger scale. Before we do 
we should examine carefully the conclu- 
sions reached by the subcommittee. 
They were as follows: 
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1. United States aid and technical-assist- 
ance programs in Iran which, between 1951 
and 1956, totaled a quarter billion dollars, 
were administered in a loose, slipshod, and 
unbusinesslike manner. 

2. The so-called expanded technical-as- 
sistance program which began in January 
1952 and resulted in United States obliga- 
tions of over $100 million in a 5-year period, 
was neither technical assistance nor eco- 
nomic development, but an ad hoc method 
of keeping the Iranian economy afloat dur- 
ing the years of the oil dispute. 

3. The expenditure of technical-assistance 
funds during these years was undertaken 
without regard to such basic requirements of 
prudent management as adequate controls 
and procedures, with the inevitable conse- 
quences that it is now impossible—with any 
accuracy—to tell what became of these 
funds. The resulting opportunities for waste 
and loss of funds were considerable, but the 
extent to which loss and waste actually oc- 
curred cannot be determined since manage- 
ment practices and control procedures were 
so poor that records of the operation, espe- 
cially in the early years, are not reliable. 

4. Amounts requested for United States 
aid to Iran seem to have been picked out of 
the air. There is no evidence that they were 
based on advance study of what the Iranian 
economy needed, the amount it could absorb, 
or programs which could be intelligently ad- 
ministered by the United States personnel 
available at the time to expend the funds. 

5. The conduct of the United States opera- 
tions mission’s affairs appears to have been 
based on the assumption that as long as 
United States aid funds were spent promptly 
it was not a matter of great consequence as 
to what they were spent for. Members of 
the mission who openly objected to the un- 
controlled nature of the operation were 
either disciplined or labeled as incompetent. 
To those familiar with the involved and 
time-consuming processes for financing pub- 
lic works in the United States, in whole or in 
part with Federal funds, the cavalier, free- 
wheeling casual fashion in which huge sums 
of United States funds were committed in 
Iran must necessarily be shocking. 

6. The participation of Iran in sharing the 
expense of the program appears to have been 
little more than nominal, and it is clear that, 
from the Iranian standpoint, the program’s 
virtue was that it supplied a source of foreign 
exchange. It was not United States know- 
how but United States dollars which was 
Iran’s chief gain. 
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7. Under the expanded operations begun 
in.1952, about $10 million in direct aid was 
furnished for a series of industrial, or capital 
improvement projects. Under statutory cri- 
teria the eligibility of the projects is ques- 
tionable. United States officials sought to 
justify these expenditures on the grounds 
that the various plants involved were not 
only badly needed for the economy of the 
country but would supply excellent demon- 
strations of the feasibility of such under- 
takings. However, the more important of 
these enterprises still are not fully operating 
after 4 years, due to poor planning and 
faulty engineering. Thus their value in 
terms of economic development has been 
almost nil, and as demonstrations they ap- 
pear chiefiy to be monuments to a fumbling 
aid program. 

8. A major effort on the part of the United 
States mission in 1953 to promote the con- 
struction of a multi-million-dollar dam’ on 
the Karadj River has resulted in virtually 
nothing but the relocation at a cost to the 
United States Government of nearly $3 mil- 
lion, of a road around the proposed site; 
while not only has there been no construc- 
tion started on the dam, the Iranian Gov- 
ernment has not even concluded a firm con- 
tract for its financing. 

9. Among the programs undertaken was 
one of supplying nearly $5 million over a 
4-year period to support Iranian students 
who were completing their college training 
abroad. Involved in the program was a $2 
million subsidy, through a special exchange 
rate for dollars, to the well-to-do sponsors 
and parents of these students. The nature 
and scope of the program were not revealed 
to the Congress and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has ruled that the expenditure of techni- 
cal assistance funds for this purpose was 
unauthorized. 

10. On top of annual grants of about $20 
million for technical assistance, the United 
States began, in 1953, to supply supposedly 
temporary budgetary assistance to the Ira- 
nian Government at a rate of $5 million a 
month. In spite of the alleged temporary 
nature of this increased aid, the United 
States has continued to make budget aid 
grants and loans at about this same rate 
for 3 years. 

11. United States control over what Iran 
did with this budget aid was practically non- 
existent and the subcommittee notes that 
Iranian budget deficits increased rather than 
decreased during this period. 

12. United States aid, alleged to be granted 
on the basis of austerity levels of Iranian 
Government expenditures, was utilized to 
pay for many extraordinary items, like the 
payroll of the National Iranian Oil Co. The 
fact that these items had not previously 
been considered appropriate charges against 
the Government budget casts doubt upon 
the propriety of treating them as budget 
items to be supported with United States 
aid dollars. 

13. Whatever Iranian efforts may have 
been made to solve their own difficulties 
through appropriate reforms in Government 
spending and tax collection, their successes 
in this regard do not appear to have been 
noteworthy during the period when United 
States aid was financing Iranian budget 
deficits. 

14. Iran’s oil revenues are, and have been 
for some time, adequate to finance both the 
Government’s operating budget and their 
ambitious development plan. Thus, their 
chronic budget deficits appear to be an out- 
growth of financial management methods 
rather than lack of resources. 

15. A factor in continued United States aid 
appears to be an aversion on the part of 
Iran to receive help in the form of United 
States loans, even though such loans are 
feasible and Iran is in a good position to 
repay them. 

16. Each year’s allotment to Iran has been 
justified as a temporary measure for a given 
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set of reasons which have changed each year 
while the level of aid has remained about the 
same throughout. Presentations to the au- 
thorizing and appropriating committees of 
the Congress have been vague and mislead- 
ing. This may be due, in part, to the paucity 
of factual information available to those tes- 
tifying before the committees of Congress. 
It may also be due to awareness that a 
clearer picture would have led Congress to 
reduce the program by eliminating items of 
expenditure which could not be reasonably 
justified. 

17. Program presentations to the Congress 
have consistently failed to point out that 
Tran was and is an essentially solvent 
country. 

18. The use of the so-called illustrative 
method of presenting budget requests to the 
Congress is a major factor in the almost 
complete loss of control by the Congress over 
spending in this type of program. Under 
this system the Congress is given a descrip- 
tion of a hypothetical program which might 
be carried out if requested funds are fur- 
nished. However, when funds are granted 
by the Congress, there is no commitment by 
the executive branch to expend them for 
any of the activities used as hypothetical 
illustrations. 

19. Congressional control over expendi- 
tures in this type of program is further de- 
feated by the fact that information supplied 
Congress on how funds granted on the illus- 
trative basis were actually spent consistently 
omits the elementary facts needed for an 
intelligent postaudit. 


Mr. Speaker, I will again vote against 
this resolution. While I agree that the 
peoples of the Middle East should be 
assured that this country will come to 
their assistance in case of armed Rus- 
sian attack I do not think such an ex- 
pression of our intentions need take the 
form of a Congressional resolution. A 
simple statement to that effect from 
the President should be enough assur- 
ance to anyone, 

Also, I am opposed to the economic 
assistance provisions of the resolution 
on the ground that the expenditure of 
such funds is nothing more than a sur- 
render to Arab blackmail demands and 
will in the long run hinder and delay 
the eventual solution to the Middle East 
problem. We should not surrender our 
ideals and principles to satisfy the greed 
of Arab potentates, who desire to destroy 
Israel, and the international oil cartel, 
who desire fatter profits and who cringe 
at the thought of the possibility that the 
Arabs cut off the flow of Middle East oil 
to Western Europe, This resolution was 
born of fear and greed. No program so 
shallow, so devoid of ideals and prin- 
ciples can bring about any real solution 
to our problems. The temporary breath- 
ing spell it may give us is not worth 
the long-range set-back it deals the 
eventual solution which is available to 
-us if we are but willing to face up to it. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of this resolution will have the 
effect of adopting House Joint Resolu- 
tion 117; as amended by the Senate. 
Thereupon, the resolution will go to the 
President so he can affix his signature 
to it and tell the world that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine is now a part of Ameri- 
can law. 

I doubt whether it adds anything that 
will have any meaning whatsoever to 
the Communist nations or to the Arab 
nations that want to embrace com- 
munism. 
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I am in complete disagreement with 
those of my colleagues who say that the 
Senate version is not a better version 
than that which was passed by the 
House. The changes are important and 
substantial, as best evidenced by the fact 
that the Senate version has stricken 
from the resolution the entire text of 
the House version and substituted for 
it the Senate text. 

When the suggested amendments, as 
adopted by the Senate, were suggested 
to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the President and his Secretary of State 
sent up word that they must not þe 
adopted. They said that the amend- 
ments would weaken, if not emasculate, 
the original resolution as presented by 
the administration. 

Iam one of those who appeared before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
urged, in substance, the adoption of every 
one of the amendments that have now 
been written into the resolution. 

It is indeed strange that, after the Sen- 
ate adopted those amendments, the same 
President and the same Secretary of 
State advised the Congress that the 
amendments were acceptable to them. 

When I appeared before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, in answer to 
a question addressed to me, I stated that 
I did not think the Members of Congress 
were going to be called upon to vote for 
that precise resolution—meaning the 
administration’s original presentation— 
in the House. 

I was disappointed when the House 
committee not only made no changes of 
any substance in the resolution, but 
brought it before the House under a 
gag rule preventing any amendments. 

I voted against the resolution at that 
time and, in my comments about it on 
the floor, I indicated that the House was 
delegating to the other body our duty to 
legislate on this problem. An over- 
whelming majority of this House did just 
that, and today the same majority will 
rubberstamp what the other body has 
done for us. 

I am voting for this resolution today 
because I believe that the other body has 
written into the resolution, at least in 
substance, all of the amendments which 
I urged before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

I still believe that the resolution is un- 

necessary and of very little real use. I 
still believe that it poses neither threat 
nor promise to Communist aggressors or 
infiltrators. It holds out neither prom- 
ise nor threat to dissident or intransi- 
gent Arabs. In my opinion, the pas- 
sage of the resolution is an almost com- 
pletely useless gesture that has wasted 
the time of this Congress. 
. I strongly disagree with all of my col- 
leagues who urge that there was ever 
any emergency about this resolution. 
There is no urgency about passing it to- 
day, and there will-be no more and no 
less accomplished by its passage if it were 
passed a year from today. 

I disagree with my colleagues who pre- 
tend that the passage of this resolution 
was either a moral or a political victory 
for the President or his foreign policy. 
It certainly had nothing to do with the 
situation in the Middle East as it existed 
when the resolution was sent to us in 
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January or as it exists there today when 
we pass this resolution: 

The temporary improvement of the 
situation in the Middle East is primarily 
due to the pressures of an aroused public 
opinion whose morals were offended by 
the immoral thinking and conduct of 
this administration. The situation in 
that area will continue to improve only 
if this administration and its Secretary 
of State and its other representatives 
will hew to the line of good morals and 
high principles of true justice, without 
which there can be no peace in the world. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to House Joint Reso- 
lution 117, as it now stands before this 
House. Five weeks ago I voted against 
the original version of the resolution, 
but I then expressed the hope that it 
would be so amended that I could vote 
for it upon its return to the House. If 
mere partisanship were the basis of op- 
position to this resolution, I could not 
oppose it. Nor will I vote on a proposi- 
tion of this sort simply to prove that the 
Nation is unified. Unity is of little value 
if it is unity behind the wrong principle. 

This appearance of unity is a very 
Gubious one. As I have listened to the 
arguments on the floor this afternoon, 
I am struck by one thing. Members on 
both sides of the aisle have spoken of 
the resolution in terms of the President’s 
backing of it. They have spoken to the 
effect that the amendments made else- 
where, while they have weakened the 
resolution, still leave it palatable. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] sug- 
gested that we might have to gulp, but 
gulping was only a minor discomfort in 
the performance of our duty. Other 
Members have suggested that the 
amended resolution is better than the 
original, but not much better. But one 
thing I have waited in vain to hear: 
Neither from Republicans nor Demo- 
crats, neither isolationists nor interna- 
tionalists, from the East, the West, the 
South, the North, from no section of the 
House, have I heard the suggestion that 
the resolution was a good one. 

I cannot vote for a resolution which 
finds no defense in itself. I would like 
to take a little time to examine the res- 
olution itself, to compare the resolution 
of 5 weeks ago with the instrument be- 
fore the House today. At that time, 
Members objected because we had only 
1 day to debate a resolution with 5 sec- 
tions and 2 provisos. Today we are 
asked to pass upon a totally different 
resolution, with 6 sections, and 4 pro- 
visos, and we are allotted 1 hour in which 
to do this. Five weeks ago I protested 
the gag rule. Today, the rule is even 
less defensible. I am, as are other Mem- 
bers, grateful that the other House was 
able to spend considerable time in dis- 
cussion of this resolution. 

The resolution we have before us to- 
day differs from the resolution of 5 weeks 
ago in several significant respects. First, 
we find that the House language purport- 
ing to authorize the President to employ 
armed forces has been changed in an at- 
tempt to comply with the constitutional 
objections many of us raised in this 
Chamber on January 30. The attempt to 
do this in the other House has vindicated 
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that attempt, although better students of 
constitutional law than I have doubts 
as to the constitutionality of the resolu- 
tion, even as amended. At the end of 
section 2 of both the original resolution 
and the amended resolution there stands 
a proviso. In the original document, the 
Congress recognized quite specifically the 
obligations we have assumed, and to 
which we have made obeisance, under 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 
The original resolution provided that 
when the United States used force, such 
use would be reported to the Security 
Council, and would in no way affect the 
responsibility of the Security Council to 
take such action as it deemed necessary 
to preserve international peace and se- 
curity. In other words, the original reso- 
lution recognized the paramount role of 
the United Nations in the preservation of 
peace in the Middle East as elsewhere. 
The resolution, as amended, waters this 
proviso down to the point of complete 
meaninglessness. It provides that we 
will employ our forces, if we do, in con- 
sonance with our treaty obligations and 
the Constitution. In the hearings before 
the House committee, the Secretary of 
State said that our treaty obligations in- 
cluded our obligations under the char- 
ter. So perhaps the two statements are 
identical in meaning. If so, why are we 
reluctant to say so?. Why do we remove 
from the resolution one of the few pas- 
sages which indicates to the world that 
we are not deserting our professed devo- 
tion to U. N. principles and procedures? 
If there is a difference between the two 
statements, if the amended resolution 
means that we do not intend to honor 
our charter obligations, then the admin- 
istration’s satisfaction with the amended 
draft is indeed ominous, and I certainly 
cannot vote for it. 

As to the other body’s insistence that 
the actions be carried out in consonance 
with the Constitution, I would assume 
that any President would carry out his 
own responsibilities in accord with the 
Constitution. The administration of 
this program will be the President’s re- 
sponsibility, and his oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution is adequate safe- 
guard. It is presumptuous of the Con- 
gress to write such a provision into the 
law. 

There are differences between the two 
versions in respect to the expenditure of 
money for military assistance and par- 
ticularly for economic aid. It is evident 
that the resolution before the House to- 
day is less flexible, less hospitable to eco- 
nomic aid, and certainly less reassuring 
to the world that the United States has 
other approaches to insecurity than the 
military one. The resolution in this re- 
spect is a poorer one than when it left 
this House, and I cannot support it for 
that reason. 

I am amazed by the fact that 2 weeks’ 
debate elsewhere on this resolution re- 
sulted in tightening the restrictions on 
economic aid and military spending, but 
left the incredibly broad statement on 
the use of troops unchanged in its sub- 
stantive effect. Is the Government of 
the United States more careful of its 
money than of its citizens’ blood? 

However, Mr. Speaker, all these ob- 
servations about the resolution are un- 
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important by comparison to the one 
major weakness which this resolution 
shares with the draft that this House 
approved 5 weeks ago. In both cases, 
the resolution is simply soothing sirup. 
That there is a critical situation in the 
Middle East no one denies. That it calls 
for a forthright policy on the part of the 
free world, and particularly on the part 
of the United States, is a self-evident 
statement. But we are told by other 
members that this resolution embodies 
such a policy. Whatisit? As I read the 
resolution, and this objection applies to 
both versions, the United States simply 
announces that under unspecified condi- 
tions, which occur in an undefined part 
of the world, it will do some undescribed 
something—maybe. Compared to this 
resolution, a firm declaration of opposi- 
tion to sin is a model of detail and clarity. 

The resolution will not bring us one 
millimeter closer to the solution of the 
basic problem of the Middle East—the 
bringing about of a modus vivendi þe- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
The supplying of arms to the nations of 
the area, in fact, should be approximate- 
ly as effective in stopping impending war 
as the pouring of gasoline on hot coals 
would be in the stopping of fires. 

The danger of this resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, is that its passage may be used 
as a solution in itself. Having set forth 
our slogan, we still have no policy in the 
Middle East, and this resolution will not 
create a policy—good or bad. Resolu- 
tions embodying empty slogans are no 
substitute for a real policy under any 
circumstances. Under circumstances in 
which we stand near the cataclysmic 
opening second of the third and last 
world war, such a resolution is a shame- 
ful evasion of our duty and our Nation’s 
responsibility in the world. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON}. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the passage of the present Mid-East reso- 
lution as about the best we can get. The 
emergency involves a question of the 
security of the United States. While the 
present form leaves many points indef- 
inite, yet it is overall a firm statement of 
the policy favoring the freedom and in- 
dependence of the peoples of the Mid- 
East, that the peoples of the world can 
respect and live with. 

I want to point out some of the points 
that are indefinite. The term “Middle 
East” is indefinite. The term I have 
sponsored and repeatedly recommended 
using is the name “Mid-East.” If you 
run across this word in the newspapers 
and magazines you will know that itis a 
new American term for the purposes of 
this resolution, but it is not. the old Brit- 
ish term “Middle East,” with all its im- 
perialistic and colonial heritage, which 
has had no official status in United States 
State Department usage to date. 

I want to point out specially the lan- 
guage on page 4, line 18, of the current or 
Senate version of the Mideast resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 117. This reso- 
lution is aimed “against armed aggres- 
sion from any country controlled by in- 
ternational communism.” It applies to 
any individual or groups of individuals 
who come across boundary lines as a vol- 
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unteer from any other country that is 
Communist-controlled. So volunteers of 
the kind that Communist China sent into 
Korea, are considered armed aggres- 
sion within the terms of this resolution. 

Here is another point. The question 
comes up as to what the term “military 
assistance programs” really means in 
this resolution, which the President is 
authorized to undertake, in section 2, for 
example. In section 102 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1954 I would 
point out that this section by limitation 
specifically prohibits stationing United 
States occupation forces in Mid-East 
countries by the United States. Under 
this particular resolution, because of the 
provisions not repealed of the 1954 Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act, as amended, 
I take it, and therefore make the inter- 
pretation, that House Joint Resolution 
117 does not include the stationing of 
United States troops abroad in the Mid- 
east area, because section 102, title 1, of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1954, states: 


Military assistance may be furnished under 
this chapter on a grant or loan basis and 
upon such other appropriate terms as may 
be agreed upon, by the procurement from 
any source and the transfer to eligible na- 
tions and international organizations of 
equipment, materials, and services or by the 
provision of any service, including the assign- 
ment or detail of members of the Armed 
Forces and other personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense solely to assist in an ad- 
visory capacity or to perform other duties 
of a noncombatant nature, including mili- 
tary training or advice. 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, however 
much we may regret the way another 
body has acted during the last few weeks 
with respect to this resolution, perhaps 
giving the dangerous impression to our 
enemies and our allies and to the whole 
world that we are more divided than is 
the case, I am glad that the House acted 
very responsibly on this issue as it did 
several weeks ago. I am sure it does 
not want to act differently today or do 
anything that might endanger the secu- 
rity of our country. The best way to 
help our country in the practical situa- 
tion we face is to adopt these amend- 
ments and send the resolution to the 
President without further delay. 

What are we trying to accomplish with 
the resolution? We are trying to do two 
things. We are telling the newly inde- 
pendent countries in the Middle East 
which do not yet have enough strength 
of their own to maintain their national 
independence, and we are telling any po- 
tential Communist aggressor in that 
area, that we will help protect those 
countries against external aggression, if 
they ask such help. At the same time 
we are trying to strengthen them against 
internal subversion. 

The military aid is to increase their 
will to resist external pressures, by giv- 
ing them greater hope of success. The 
economic aid is to increase, insofar as we 
can, their capacity to resist internal 
pressures. It would endeavor to do the 
latter in two ways. One is to help them 
maintain order in the immediate future. 
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Some of the countries have been depend- 
ent on revenues that were cut off by the 
closing of the Suez Canal and breaking 
of oil pipelines. How can young govern- 
ments that are already shaken maintain 
their internal stability if they cannot 
pay their troops, their police force, their 
civil servants? I saw China taken over 
by the Communists largely through sub- 
version of those three groups. That 
country had been at war and much of it 
occupied for 8 years. Its sources of rev- 
enue had been cut off and its expenses 
vastly increased. Its currency had been 
reduced almost to worthlessness. It 
could not pay its troops; it could not pay 
its civil servants; it could not pay its in- 
ternal security forces. They became an 
easy target for Communist subversion. 

To avoid such a disaster in Middle East 
countries we are offering to give them 
appropriate short-term assistance in 
order to enabie them to maintain inter- 
nal order and stability. At the same 
time we are offering to cooperate with 
them in longer range economic programs 
that may be agreed on to build up their 
basic strength. 

Some have argued here and elsewhere 
that we should not pass this resolution 
until the administration spells out in 
detail what it intends to do with the mili- 
tary and economic authority granted. 
There are two reasons why it does not 
do that. First, the administration does 
not know and cannot know in detail at 
this time just what it is going to do step 
by step in trying to achieve the above 
objectives. Second, even if it did know, 
it would be self-defeating were it spelled 
all out in advance. 

Why. does it not know in detail? For 
the same reason that a coach, when he 
starts a football game, does not know 
every play and the order in which they 
are to be called. He has a general strat- 
egy and sends in the quarterback to fol- 
low a general plan of campaign. But he 
knows circumstances are unpredictable 
and, if the team is to win, the quarter- 
back has to call each play as each situa- 
tion indicates. He certainly cannot win 
if he rigidly follows a previously laid 
down sequence of plays; and he certainly 
cannot win if he spells out all his plays 
on the TV the night before the game. 

Now, our quarterback for this opera- 
tion is our former colleague, Dick Rich- 
ards. He certainly is no irresponsible 
seatterbrain. No one here is afraid to 
trust him. He cannot hope to have much 
success in negotiating in the Middle East 
unless we demonstrate here that this 
team is behind him. 

How much can he accomplish if, when 
he goes over there, all he can say is, “Mr. 
Arab, if you will do so and so about, for 
example, joint use of the water of the 
Jordan,” and, “Mr. Israeli, if you will also 
do so and so about the joint use of that 
water, then I will go back to the United 
States and see if I can get the Congress 
to participate in the project’? He would 
have no bargaining power. 

Passage of this resolution will enable 
him to say, “If you folks will get together 
on projects that will enable you both to 
have what each of you needs most, 
namely, peace—in order to get on with 
the task of improving the lot of your 
‘peoples, our Congress has already given 
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me certain authority and funds which I 
can use to help you with those projects.” 
If we want the Richards mission to suc- 
ceed in bringing a real settlement in the 
Middle East, we must pass this resolu- 
tion now. 

Now, a word on the second reason why 
the administration has not spelled in de- 
tail all that may be done with the funds 
authorized to be used. It would be self- 
defeating. 

What would we have thought if the 
Congress or a committee had insisted 
during the war that we would not give 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower authority and 
funds to fight Hitler until he told us 
just how, when, and where, and with 
what he was going to do it? In the first 
place, it would have meant he would cer- 
tainly fail, and, in the second place, to 
spell it all out publicly would have made 
him guilty of treason. 

I am glad Mr. Dulles did not respond 
to the requests, even insistent demands, 
that he reveal in detail what plans we 
might follow in the Middle East, because 
that would have made certain that the 
plans would be defeated. Are we trying 
to win this cruel, cold war? Or are we 
more interested in knowing in advance 
all the plans and having them made pub- 
lic to both our friends and our enemies? 

Let me repeat. Dick Richards is hard- 
headed, and to give this authority will 
give him the best chance of getting set- 
tlement in the troubled Middle East that 
will be in the interest of all the peoples 
there and will be equally in our own 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that, whatever the 
views of various Members have been in 
the past, this resolution will be passed 
overwhelmingly today to strengthen our 
hand in a situation which at best is very 
difficult and very important to our coun- 
try’s future, even its survival. 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


‘Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 


man from New York [Mr. Rapwan]. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
pected passage of the important resolu- 
tion before us marks a great victory for 
bipartisanship in our foreign policy. 
Such bipartisanship survives the recent 
welter of flyspecking debate. I query 
whether the picayune modifications to 
the resolution which originally passed 
this House are worth the sacrifice of the 
opportunity we had to speedily demon- 
strate American solidarity to the world. 
That, more than anything else, is what 
President Eisenhower asked for. 

However, careful consideration was not 
sacrificed to speed, as demonstrated by 
the sound deliberations of Chairman 
THOMAS GORDON and his committee. For 
the second time this year, the House is 
demonstrating its efficiency as well as 
statesmanship by overlooking the insig- 
nificant modifications made by the other 
body. As our great Speaker has put it, 
“The differences aren’t worth fussing 
over.” j 

I may add, Mr. Speaker, that as in the 
Formosa resolution, gentle but firm and 
courageous American leadership has 
again been demonstrated by President 
Eisenhower in this case: This was fol- 
lowed by the fullest cooperation on the 
part of the leadership of our two great 
political parties. I am satisfied and 
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strongly believe that this represents a 
revolutionary change for the better in 
our foreign policy, and a complete de- 
parture from our ostrich head-in-the- 
sand attitude which led this country into 
two great world conflicts. 

I strongly urge the adoption of this 
measure. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ZABLOcKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, after 2 
months of debate and consideration, the 
Middle East resolution has received the 
approval of the two Houses of Congress, 
and is now before us, for final disposi- 
tion. 

I had opposed this resolution in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as well as 
on the floor of the House. I took that 
position for the following reasons: 

In the first place, I believed that the 
resolution—as a mere declaration of our 
intent to protect the nations of the Mid- 
dle East against overt Communist ag- 
‘gression—was superfluous and unneces- 
sary. Our determination to stem Com- 
munist expansion, and to aid the free 
peoples of the world in preserving their 
independence, has been the central point 
of our foreign policy for the past i0 
years. Surely everyone knows that. 
Neither have we been reluctant in ex- 
pressing our sentiments with regard to 


‘the peoples of the Middle East. We have 


been aiding them for a number of years. 
We have pledged our assistance in the 
event it was required to preserve their 
integrity. We have warned the Soviets 
to keep out of the Middle East. 

In terms of declarations, we have told 
the Middle East, and the whole world, 
where we stand. To be certain, our ac- 
tions have not always supported every 
word of our declarations. The present 
administration has been particularly 
remiss in this respect. I believe that is 
the only reason we have this resolution 
before us: not because we need another 
declaration of our intentions, but rather 
because the administration is trying to 
cover up—and undoubtedly share with 
Congress—the blame for its failure to 
act when action was called for. 

If a resolution was needed to stiffen 
the administration’s back, then I feel 
that a sense resolution would have been 
sufficient. There was no reason for ask- 
ing Congress to pass a joint resolution, 


“which has the force of law, merely to de- 


clare our position on the issue. For this 
reason, I offered a substitute proposal in 
the form of a concurrent resolution. 
The second reason why I opposed this 
resolution when it was originally before 
the House is this: the original text of the 


‘resolution, recommended by the execu- 


tive branch, raised grave questions about 
the legislating of constitutional author- 


ity to involve us.in a war. Many inter- 


preted the original resolution as au- 
thorizing the President in advance to in- 
volve our Armed Forces in a potential 
Middle East war—without knowledge of 
where, whom, and when we intended to 


fight. I could not go along with that. 


The third reason why I opposed this 


‘resolution was because it failed to ad- 


dress itself to the basic problems of the 


‘Middle East—the issues which are the 
‘real cause of Middle East tensions and 
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instability. It was—and it still is—my 
belief that unless we try to solve the 
basic problems of the Middle East, we 
cannot expect peace and security to de- 
velop in that area. We can pass all the 
declaratory resolutions we want to— 
but unless we begin to act, and act con- 
structively and energetically, we will 
have made no progress toward solving 
the problems of that vital region of the 
world. 

I was pleased to note that the Senate 
having the opportunity to work its will 
by amending the resolution, has acted to 
remedy some of the most objectionable 
features. That in itself was encourag- 
ing, and I studied the amended version 
very carefully for the following reason: 

I have long maintained that on grave 
issues of foreign policy, our Nation should 
be united and if at all possible speak 
with one voice. Consequently, and in 
the spirit of true bipartisanship, I wanted 
to add my voice to our current expres- 
sion of concern about, and interest in, 
the future of the free nations of the 
Middle East. 

I wanted to vote for this resolution, if I 
could conceivably do so without doing 
outrage to my conscience. I studied the 
Senate version of this measure very care- 
fully, and I came to the floor with an 
open mind. After hearing the eloquent 
appeal of our majority leader, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], who supported 
the resolution in a nonpartisan fashion, 
I was tempted to vote for it, even though 
it was being rammed down our throats 
in a most undemocratic manner. 

This procedure irks me considerably. 
This resolution was originally presented 
to the House under a gag rule. In ef- 
fect, at that time, this august body was 
asked to be a rubber stamp for the execu- 
tive department. Today the resolution 
is again being rushed through the House, 
although even the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has not had a chance to study the 
Senate amendments. 

It is little wonder not one Member of 
this body volunteered to reply to the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. Apparently 
not even the members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee were prepared to give 
the answer. It is obvious no one is posi- 
tive just what effect the requirement of 
15 days prior notice to Congress would 
have on the actual use of funds under 
the authority of section 3. 

It is my understanding that although 
the executive department is requested 
and required to notify the Congress prior 
to use of funds under section 3, Congress 
will not have veto powers over the use 
of these funds. This is one of the com- 
plex issues which should have received 
closer deliberation, either by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, by conference com- 
mittee, and/or by the full House under 
an open rule. 

The proponents of this measure have 
presented only feeble arguments in de- 
fense of the resolution before us. In fact, 
they have stated that the Senate version, 
which we are now asked to approve, is 
burdened with unnecessary, undesirable, 
unintelligible amendments. Yet they 
urge the adoption of this legislative mass. 
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I cannot in ‘conscience vote for the 
resolution. It has many shortcomings, 
and it gives rise to grave questions which 
have not been answered. But most of 
all, the administration has failed to show 
either that the resolution is needed, or 
that it will do any good. 

Under those circumstances, the pas- 
sage of this resolution is a meaningless 
gesture. If anything, it can be inter- 
preted as a Congressional approval of the 
administration’s past bungling in the 
Middle East, with an encouragement to 
keep at it. 

On my part, I would rather abstain 
from such a declaration, no matter what 
its psychological value may be. Instead, 
I feel that we should impress upon the 
Executive the urgency of preparing a 
comprehensive program for the solution 
of the basic Middle East problems. A 
program of that nature will be construc- 
tive, whereas this resolution, in my opin- 
ion, is an empty gesture. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosEvELT] for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
today in voting, together with an over- 
‘whelming majority of my colleagues, for 
‘the joint resolution supporting the Presi- 
dent in undertaking economic and mili- 
tary cooperation with nations in the 
Middle East area. 

The amendments which were added by 
the Senate of the United States have not 
only greatly improved this legislation but 
have also properly placed the responsi- 
bility on the President—a responsibility 
which is his by virtue of constitutional 
authority. 

Under the Constitution, as the im- 
proved resolution makes clear, the Presi- 
dent determines the necessity of the use 
of our Armed Forces to assist any nation 
against armed aggression. 

This and other improvements follow to 
a large extent the recommendations made 
to the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MuLTER] and myself during the pre- 
liminary hearings held on this resolution. 

The amendment which requires the 
President to give 15 days’ notice to the 
appropriate committees before the use of 
mutual security funds in the Middle East 
is also to be welcomed. Further, it is 
good that under section 4 of the resolu- 
tion our cooperation with the United Na- 
tions emergency force in the Middle East 
has been specifically endorsed. 

Finally, I approve heartily of the semi- 
annual reports which the President is 
required to make to the Congress under 
the amended resolution. 

I still doubt, Mr. Speaker, despite my 
affirmative vote, the real necessity for 
this legislation, but I find that many of 
my objections have been removed by the 
action of the Senate which has placed 
the responsibility for a Middle East policy 


‘squarely in the hands of the President. I 
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cannot, however, overemphasize the fact 
that this resolution is not a foreign policy, 
and that therefore there still exists an 
imperative need for a consistent and just 
American foreign policy toward the Mid- 
dle East. In the interest of permanent 
peace in the Middle East it is up to the 
President to evolve a policy which is 
firmly based upon our historic objectives, 
which is willing to take risks in pursuance 
of these objectives, and which is not a 
Slave to special interests, such as oil 
considerations. 

In view of the great sacrifices of the 
State of Israel, I hope that the President 
will shortly lift the restrictions on our 
aid program to that country which 
amount, in practice, to sanctions. It is 
manifestly unfair for the United States 
to continue the econcmic squeeze which 
it is presently imposing on Israel now 
that this little democracy has fully com- 
plied with our demands. 

We have a moral commitment to Israel 
to guarantee free passage of her ships 
in the international waters of the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Suez Canal, and to take 
firm action against any future guerrilla 
raids from across her borders. 

Affirmative steps for peace in the Mid- 
dle East should include a renunciation 
from Colonel Nasser of the self-pro- 
claimed state of belligerency against 
Israel, and also an effective enforce- 
ment machinery for an embargo on mili- 
tary-arms shipments to any country of 
the Middle East until permanent, peace- 
ful conditions and treaties have been 
reached between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fervent hope that 
in the months ahead the President, now 
fully cognizant of the views of the Con- 
gress of the United States, will provide 
Israel with that minimum degree of 
security which the integrity of any demo- 
cratic nation demands. Let us retreat 
no more from principle in the excuse of 
expediency. 

I shall support the President, as I 
have in voting for this resolution, in 
any action which will bring to bear 
American leadership to achieve just 
solutions in this strategic area of the 
Middle East. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from: Louisi- 
ana [Mr. PAssMAN]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, I deem 
it necessary and my duty to call to the 
attention of the Members of this House 
that members of the Appropriations 
Committee were told last year that we 
had ruined the foreign-aid program by 
the reductions made by the committee, 

Now, here we have a resolution giving 
the President authority to spend $200 
million out of funds heretofore appro- 
priated. Does that mean that they have 
found $200 million unobligated and un- 
attached? 

I would like for some member of the 
Committee on Rules to tell us out of 
what foreign-aid fund the $200 million 
will come and whether or not the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will be called 
upon to replenish the $200 million dur- 
ing the current year? Would the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules answer 
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this question? I repeat, where are you 
going to get the $200 million called for 
in this resolution? 

If we appropriated too much money 
last year, and evidently we did, please 
so state at this time. Will the gentle- 
man, or some member of the committee, 
answer my question, please? Well, evi- 
dently there will be no answer. In all 
probability, the question is unanswer- 
able. b7 

I shall vote against this resolution and, 
in my opinion, one of the main reasons 
why the resolution should not pass is 
that the Congress is mixing appropria- 
tions with legislation. Furthermore, it 
gives to the President, or his aides, the 
right to throw away an additional $200 
million of the American taxpayers’ 
money. 

Even Syria, who has refused our aid 
for many years, has indicated that she 
now wants her name in the pot for a part 
of the free handout. I am sorry that 
there is no Member of this House who 
can tell us out of what specific appro- 
priation or fund the $200 million called 
for in the resolution will be taken, and 
whether or not the Congress will be 
called upon at some future date to re- 
plenish the program or fund from which 
it will be taken. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from: Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is not the first time that 
our friends on the other side of the aisle 
have asked themselves questions they 
cannot answer. 

I am very glad that the President has 
promised to keep the piace through 
every Means available to him as Chief 
Executive; and I am glad he has kept 
that promise. 

While one gentleman has arisen to ex- 
press some disappointment in the policy 
as pursued and some fear that the Krem- 
lin will misunderstand us, I do not think 
they will. A nearby mountain has la- 
bored and has brought forth « few mice. 
These mice, in my view, have no teeth 
and therefore have not gnawed away any 
of the basic structure of the resolution. 

There is one amendment which does 
seem to do something positive in that it 
provides that “the President shall con- 
` tinue to furnish facilities and military 
assistance” to the United Nations emer- 
gency force in the Middle East “with a 
view to maintaining the truce in that 
region.” 

That seems to be helpful, but it does 
seem to represent about the total output 
of approximately 1 month’s work in the 
other body. Therefore I do not believe 
we should be too concerned as to the 
form in which the resolution comes back 
to us. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
be any doubt in the mind of anyone 
here, I want to state that the President 
and the State Department have both ac- 
cepted this resolution. They believe it 
will be very helpful and they want it 


Mr. 


would 
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passed. May I say also that I believe 
the prompt passage of the resolution by 
the House a month ago materially con- 
tributed to the greater hopes for peace 
that are now evident in the Middle East. 
I hope this resolution will be strongly 
ratified today as another contribution 
toward peace and the cause of free- 
dom, to strengthen the hands of our 
country in its deliberations with other 
nations. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman for his indication that 
the Executive would like to see the House 
accept the changes from the other body, 
and the conclusion which follows, 
namely, that the substance of the reso- 
lution has not been changed. I also 
understand it has the approval of its 
legislative sponsors. 

The Soviet intent in the Middle East 
has been demonstrated by extension of 
economic and technical assistance to 
Egypt, Sudan, Syria, Turkey, and Yemen 
and its offer to Iran, Israel, Lebanon, 
Libya, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia. So- 
viet bloc arms have been furnished to 
Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, and Soviet 
arms have been offered to Saudi Arabia 
and Sudan. 

As the committee report points out, 
the Soviet Union and Communist China 
have also spoken ominously of sending 
volunteers into this region. 

Concurrently, with this great interest 
of the Soviet in the tremendous poten- 
tialities of the Middle East, there has 
been a complete destruction of the Brit- 
ish and French position in that area. 
This position was given a blow from 
which it is not likely to recover, so the 
net result of all these events is that the 
situation in the Middle East is very 
dangerous. Syria has moved much closer 
to the Soviet bloc. Turkey is extremely 
uneasy over the antics in Syria. Jordan 
is faced with chaos. Egypt has mort- 
gaged its future cotton crop to pay for 
Communist arms, most of which, for- 
tunately, has been lost through capture 
or destruction. Egypt is presently with- 
out the revenues of the Suez Canal, and 
facing the economic penalties resulting 
from its headlong defiance of world 
opinion. Israel is menaced by the Soviet- 
inflamed activities of neighboring states. 

Prompt action by the United States 
is needed to inform the Soviet world that 
the United States is prepared to use 
Armed Forces to resist overt Communist 
aggression in the area. ; 

Such a policy supplements the under- 
takings in the Tripartite Treaty of 1950, 
to aid any nation subjected to aggression 
by another nation in the area. 

Such a policy closes the gap between 
our NATO and SEATO commitments for 
the defense of the free world against 
Communist threats of expansion into the 
territory of other nations. 

I think this resolution should be 
adopted. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
was interesting to note after the bi- 
partisan approach by the Democratic 
leader that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys] tried to take credit for the 
administration for what has happened 
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in the Near East. If you can believe 
what you read in the papers, the reason 
we have the situation we have in the 
Near East is because the Democratic 
leaders who were down at the White 
House, when Mr. Vorys suggested send- 
ing a resolution up here, saying that the 
Congress would approve sanctions on 
Israel, told the President, “Do not send 
that up to this House.” What happened? 
The Arab nations finally decided they 
were going to have to do business on a 
decent basis. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. No; I will not 
yield. 

They finally decided they would have 
to do business on a decent basis. But 
the thing that perplexes me and per- 
plexes a lot of people in this country is, 
Why has this administration hounded— 
and I use the word advisedly—hounded 
Israel, a little nation of 2 million people, 
to get out of Egypt, yet has turned her 
back on the atrocities committed by the 
Russians in Hungary and tried to salve 
our conscience by sending a little bit 
of bread and some bandages to the Hun- 
garians. If that is not a double moral 
standard, then I do not know one. 
About the only other thing I can suggest 
to amend this resolution, if we could 
amend it, would be to put some funds in 
to give Mr. Dulles an umbrella to carry 
a la Chamberlain at Munich when he 
goes out to spend the $200 million to 
bribe the Arab dictators. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stood the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] to say that, according to news- 
paper reports, I had proposed at the 
White House that a resolution be taken 
to Congress proposing or urging or en- 
dorsing sanctions on Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reluctant to discuss 
what was said or not said at a White 
House meeting, but I am sure that you, 
and all the others who were present at 
the White House, will agree with me that 
I made no such proposal. Without go- 
ing further into what was said and done 
or not said and done in a meeting with 
the President, I want to say categorically 
that at all times I have supported action 
by Israel that would avoid the issue of 
sanctions in the United Nations. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
GORDON]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, 2 months 
have gone by since the President in a 
joint session urgently requested the Con- 
gress to join with him in assuming a 
posture against Soviet-inspired aggres- 
sion in the Middle East area. After 11 
days of hearings and most careful con- 
sideration by the Foreign Affairs. Com- 
mittee, followed by 2 days of general de- 
bate in the House, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 117 was passed and sent to the Sen- 
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ate in substantially the form requested 
by the President and the Secretary of 
State. 

The Senate has now completed action 
and returned the joint resolution to the 
House with a number of amendments 
which, although numerous, do not alter 
the purpose of the joint resolution. I 
think it would be fair to describe most 
of them as constituting either a play on 
words or unnecessary modifications of 
varying significance. 

This is the first time in my service 
with the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that it has seemed the wiser course to 
agree with the Senate amendments and 
not insist on the better wording of the 
House text. However, the sponsors of 
this resolution, the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State, 
have both indicated that in their opinion 
it is not worth while to risk a further 
loss of time by going to conference. Be- 
cause I agree with them that time is of 
the essence and too much time has al- 
ready been lost, I am reluctantly in 
agreement that the House should accept 
the Senate version, particularly as the 
changes do not destroy or affect the 
overall objective of the resolution. Iam 
convinced that the sooner we present a 
united posture against Soviet aggression 
in the Middle East, the better. 

The Senate changes begin by striking 
out all the whereas clauses, thereby de- 
leting the only reference to internal 
subversion. 

The Senate version states that the 
“United States is prepared to use Armed 
Forces” instead of the House language 
that the President “is authorized to em- 
ploy the Armed Forces of the United 
States.” As is made clear by the Senate 
Committee report, this is a distinction 
without a real difference. 

The Senate version also provides that 
use of United States Armed Forces shall 
be consonant “with the Constitution of 
the United States.” This change may 
have been designed for clarification, but 
it is tantamount to providing by law that 
unlawful actions shall be unlawful and 
is unnecessary. 

The Senate version has deleted all the 
references to the United Nations which 
had been included in the House version. 
This may be all right, depending on the 
point of view of whether we wish to in- 
crease or decrease our participation in 
that organization. 

The Senate version modifies the lan- 
guage of section 3 by inserting a limita- 
tion that the President’s discretion in 
the expenditure of the $200 million does 
not include the waiver of section 105 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act. This section 
provides that military aid shall be made 
available “solely to maintain the internal 
security and legitimate self-defense of 
the recipient nation, or to permit it to 
participate in the defense of its area or 


in collective security arrangements” and. 


that “the President shall be satisfied that 
such equipment and materials will not 
be used to undertake any act of aggres- 
sion against any nation.” An examina- 
tion indicates that the amendment is 
not crippling in character, in that it does 
not prohibit waiver under this resolu- 
mh of section 142 of the Mutual Security 
ct. 


The Senate version also adds a provi- 
sion that only funds originally appropri- 
ated for military aid shall be used for 
military aid under the authority of sec- 
tion 3 and only funds originally appro- 
priated for nonmilitary aid may be used 
for nonmilitary aid. This provision is a 
restriction of desirable flexibility but not 
to a harmful extent. 

As amended by the Senate the joint 
resolution has a requirement that none 
of the authority of section 3 may be used 
until 15 days after notice has been given 
to the Foreign Relations and Foreign 
Affairs Committees, the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees, and 
when military assistance is involved the 
two Armed Services Committees. Also, 
that if such notice should be given after 
June 15, the funds would remain avail- 
able beyond the end of the fiscal year for 
a period of 20 days after notice is given. 
This provision is probably the most de- 
fective in the Senate language and may 
raise the question of legislative infringe- 
ment upon what are purely executive- 
branch functions. Legislative commit- 
tees should not be placed in the position 
of having to give approval, either express 
or implied, under the circumstances 
called for by the terms of the amend- 
ment. This language may prove self- 
defeating by the limitations it appar- 
ently places on the vital function of leg- 
islative review. 

Another Senate amendment provides 
that nothing in the resolution “shall be 
construed as itself authorizing the ap- 
propriation of additional funds” for non- 
military aid. This language neither adds 
nor detracts. 

One amendment which I feel adds a 
positive note is contained in the new 
section 4, which provides that “‘the Presi- 
dent should continue to furnish facili- 
ties and military assistance” to the 
United Nations emergency force in the 
Middle East “with a view to maintain- 
ing the truce in that region.” 

I find no fault with the Senate’s 
amendment to the title except that it 


is unnecessary. Both House and Senate 


versions have the same objective, but are 
simply stated differently. 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of what we in- 
dividually may feel about the manner, 
circumstances, and timing of the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East proposal, the facts 
are that he has made it and has asked 
the Congress to join with him in an 
effort to halt Soviet Communist penetra- 
tion in the Middle East. I agree with 
President Truman, who has warned us 
that the situation in the strategic Mid- 
dle East “is too dangerous to delay action 
on these requests.”. I am confident that 
the House will again demonstrate its good 
judgment and statesmanship by accept- 
ing the Senate amendments today. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee) there were—ayes 246, noes 43. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 350, nays 60, not voting 23, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 


Alexander 
Allen, Ill. 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bentley 
Berry 
Betis 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boyle 
Breeding 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burleson 
Bush 
Byrd 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Chudof 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cole 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dellay 
Dempsey 
Dennison 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dingell 


Dixon 


Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dooley : 
Dorn, N. Y. 


[Roll No. 15] 


YEAS—350 


Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Eberharter 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton 


Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Gregory 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 
Halleck 
Harden 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Hays, Ark. 
Healey 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 


Hoeven 
Holland 
Holmes 


Huddleston 
Hull 


Hyde 
Ikard 
James 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kean 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 


‘Kluczynski 


Knox 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lankford 


Latham 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McFall 
McGregor 
McIntire 
Mcintosh 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Martin 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miiller, Md. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moore 
Morano 
Morgan 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murray 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nimtz 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O’Hara, Iil, 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Poage 

Poff 

Porter 
Price 
Prouty . 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains 

Ray 

Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa, 
Riehiman 
Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sadlak 
Santangelo 
St. George 


. Saylor 


Schenck 
Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scott, N. C. 
Scott, Pa. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
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Shelley Taylor Vursell 
Sheppard Teague, Calif. Wainwright 
Shuford Teller Walter 
Sieminski Tewes Watts 

Sikes Thompson, La. Weaver 
Simpson, Ill. Thompson, N. J.Westland 


Simpson, Pa. 
Sisk 


Smith, Calif. Thornberry Widnall 
Smith, Miss, Tollefson Wigglesworth 
Smith, Va. Trimble Williams, N. Y. 
Spence Tuck Willis 
Springer Udall Wilson, Calif. 
Staggers Ullman Withrow 
Stauffer Vanik Wolyerton 
Steed Van Pelt Wright 
Sullivan Van Zandt Younger 
Taber Vinson Zelenko 
Talle Vorys 
NAYS—60 

Abernethy Green, Oreg. O’Konski 
Alger Gross Passman 
Andersen, Haley Polk 

H. Carl Hays, Ohio Reed 
Anderson, Hemphill Robeson, Va. 

Mont. Hoffman Rogers, Tex. 
Ashmore Holifield Rutherford 
Barden Jensen Sheehan 
Bass, Tenn. Keeney Smith, Kans. 
Blatnik Knutson Smith, Wis. 
Bosch Krueger Teague, Tex. 
Bray Lennon Thomas 
Brownson Long Utt 
Burdick McCarthy Whitten 
Byrne, Ill. McGovern Wier 
Church McVey Williams, Miss, 
Clevenger Mason Wilson. Ind. 
Collier Miller, Nebr. Winstead 
Davis, Ga. Morris Yates 
Dorn, S.C. Nicholson Zablocki 
Flynt O’Hara, Minn. 


Thompson, Tex. Wharton 
Thomson, Wyo. Whitener 


NOT VOTING—23 


Allen, Calif. Diggs Morrison 
Bailey Friedel Powell 
Belcher Hillings Preston 
Bolton Hosmer Saund 
Bowler Jackson Siler 
Boykin Kearney Young 
Buckley Kee 

Dies Mailliard 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Boykin with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Allen of California. 
Mr. Friedel with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Hillings. 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Hosmer. 
Mr. Bailey with Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Saund with Mr. Belcher. 
Mr. Bowler with Mr. Mailliard. 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


` Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary [Mr. CELLER] I 
ask unanimous consent that that com- 
mittee be permitted to sit during general 
debate next week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CORN AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4901) to 
establish a minimum acreage allotment 
for corn, to provide acreage reserve pro- 
grams for diverted acres and for feed 
grains, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4901, with 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN]. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN: Strike out everything after the 
enacting clause and insert the following lan- 
guage: 

“That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the acreage allotment for corn for 
each of the calendar years 1957, 1958, and 
1959 shall not be less than 51 million acres. 

“SEC, 2. Section 106 of the Soil Bank Act 
is amended by adding a new subsection at 
the end thereof as follows: ‘(c) For the pur- 
pose of price support in the commercial corn- 
producing area for any crop of corn for which 
an acreage reserve program is in effect, a 
“cooperator” shall be a producer who. (1) 
devotes an acreage of cropland (tilled in 
normal rotation), at the option of the pro- 
ducer, to either the acreage reserve program 
for corn or the conservation reserve program, 
equal to 15 percent of such producer’s farm 
allotment for corn, and (2) does not exceed 
the farm acreage allotment for corn.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Thè gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN] is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

THE ANDRESEN CORN EMERGENCY AMENDMENT 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 

Chairman, when the Committee rose on 
yesterday we had concluded general de- 
bate and the first section of H. R. 4901 
was read, after which I offered an 
amendment which the Clerk has just 
reported. I want to discuss that amend- 
ment in the time alloted to me in order 
that I can clear up any misunderstand- 
ing as to the purpose and intent of the 
amendment. 
. This amendment is the substance of 
H. R. 3011 with the elimination of sec- 
tion 2 in that bill dealing with price 
supports, which have been found to be 
unnecessary, and providing amendments 
to the Soil Bank Act. In the first place, 
those were the changes that were made 
in the amendment that I proposed. 

The amendment proposes that the 
corn-acreage allotment for each of the 
crop years 1957, 1958, and 1959, shall 
be not less than 51 million acres. At 
the present time and under the old 
formula the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
accordance with that formula, has fixed 
the acreage for the 1957 corn crop at 
37.3 million acres. This amendment of 
mine seeks to raise that to 51 million 
acres for the 3 crop years, which will 
then be the termination of the acreage 
reserve in the soil bank. ; 
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In the second place, I have eliminated, 
as I said before, the support-price sec- 
tion of my original bill, which fixes the 
minimum support price to be given to 
corn in the commercial corn area for 
the farmer who complies with the corn- 
acreage allotment at not less than 75 
percent of parity. That is existing law. 
It is not necessary to have a repetition 
of that in this legislation, so I omitted 
it from my amendment after conferring 
with my colleagues. The amendment 
comes to you now without the price-sup- 
port provision, which is already pro- 
tected by existing law. 

I have an opinion from the General 
Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture setting forth those facts, which I 
will include in the Recor, but I will not 
read it here now because I think it is 
generally recognized by all Members 
familiar with the agricultural laws that 
we have heretofore passed a law fixing 
the support price between 75 and 90 
percent of parity for all basic commodi- 
ties. 

This letter from the Department which 
will be placed in the Recorp is in my 
opinion a correct interpretation of the 
law and, therefore, the price support 
sections were not necessary in the bill 
or amendment. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, . 
Washington D. C., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This re- 
sponds to your request for a statement of 
existing law regarding the minimum. level of 
price support on corn grown in the com- 
mercial corn area by producers who comply 
with their acreage allotments. 

The principal provisions of law which gov- 
ern in the situation stated above are a part 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 
Section 101 of that act provides in sub- 
stance that price support must be made 
available to producers of basic agricultural 
commodities who are cooperators in the 
price-support programs at the levels of sup- 
port specified in the supply percentage tables 
thereafter stated in the section. The sup- 
ply percentage table applicable to corn is 
in section 101 (a) and the minimum support 
level therein authorized is 75 percent of 
parity. 

It follows that under the laws now in ef- 
fect the level of price support for corn to 
producers in the commercial corn area who 
comply with their acreage allotments cannot 
be less than 75 percent of the parity price 
for such corn at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year. The level could be set higher 
than 75 percent of parity depending upon 
the relationship of normal supply to actual 
supply. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. FaRRINGTON, 
General Counsel, 


To secure the benefit of the price sup- 
port, which is now fixed at $1.36 a bushel 
for 1957 in the commercial corn area, a 
farmer must comply with his corn-acre- 
age allotment. That is No. 1. That is 
also a provision in my amendment. In 
addition, a farmer must not only comply 
with his corn-acreage allotment but 
must also place 15 percent of that corn- 
acreage allotment in the acreage reserve, 
or an acreage equal to 15 percent of his 
corn allotment of other tillable land in 


1957 


the conservation reserve of the soil 
bank. 
THE ANDRESEN AMENDMENT 

That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the acreage allotment for corn for 
each of the calendar years 1957, 1958, and 
1959 shall not be less than 51 million acres, 

Sec. 2. Section 106 of the Soil Bank Act is 
amended by adding a new subsection at the 
end thereof as follows: 

“(c) For the purpose of price support in 
the commercial corn-producing area for any 
crop of corn for which an acreage-reserve 
program is in effect a ‘cooperator’ shall be a 
producer who (1) devotes an acreage of crop- 
land (tilled in normal rotation), at the option 
of the producer, to either the acreage-reserve 
program for corn or the conservation-reserve 
program, equal to 15 percent of such pro- 
ducer’s farm allotment for corn, and (2) does 
not exceed the farm acreage allotment for 
corn.” 


That should be clear to everyone be- 
cause it is very simple and easily under- 
standable. 

A farmer does not, therefore, neces- 
sarily have to put his cornland in in 
order to get the benefit of price sup- 
ports. He must, however, comply with 
his corn-acreage allotment. Then, he 
can use other tillable land and place it 
in the conservation reserve; or if he 
takes cornland, he will place it in the 
acreage reserve. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. It is clear then that 
the farmer does not have to actually re- 
duce his corn acreage under this bill in 
order to be eligible for soil-bank pay- 
ments; is that correct? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
correct. He must comply with his corn- 
acreage allotment. If he takes some 
tillable land, up to 15 percent, of his 
corn-acreage allotment, then that goes 
into the conservation reserve and not 
into the acreage reserve, as provided in 
the majority bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. That means, however, 
that a man must take his reduction in 
cornland plus the fact that if it goes 
into the acreage reserve, this is addi- 
tional acreage on top of it. Is that right? 
If he takes the acreage in corn, he takes 
a reduction in other tillable land. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He will 
get a new corn-acreage aloltment, if this 
amendment prevails, based on 51 million 
acres for the commercial corn area. 
Then, he can take 15 percent of other 
tillable land based on the corn acreage 
allotment and place it in the conserva- 
tion reserve to get conservation reserve 
payments but not acreage reserve pay- 
ments. There is a difference between 
the two because the average conservation 
acreage payment, I think, is about $12 
or $15 an acre whereas if he kept that 
out of the cornland, then he would re- 
ceive approximately $40 or $42 an acre, 
which would be his payment. That 
would be his payment. That would be 
an actual reduction of his corn acreage 
allotted for this year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 
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Mr. JENSEN. To clarify this portion 
of the gentleman’s amendment to the 
soil bank act for 1956, if a Farmer elects 
to put land in the conservation reserve, 
as the gentleman has explained, is he 
then in full compliance even though he 
puts no land in the soil bank? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
conservation reserve is part of the soil 
bank. 

Mr. JENSEN. I realize that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He 
must comply with the corn acreage allot- 
ment at the same time. 

Mr. JENSEN. He must comply with 
his corn acreage allotment, but what I 
am trying to find out is this. If he puts 
land in the conservation reserve, which 
pays say $10 or $15 an acre; will he then 
be in full compliance and be entitled to 
seal corn under this act? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If he 
complies with the corn-acreage allot- 
ment, in answer to the gentleman, then 
he is entiled to his price support. 

Mr. JENSEN. And, if it is other than 
cornland? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. It has to be tilable land. 

Mr. JENSEN. Iunderstand that. So, 
under those conditions that farmer 
would be in full compliance and could re- 
ceive the benefits provided in the bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
complies with my amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. And he could seal corn 


under the regular program? Is that 
right? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? The 
gentleman made a statement that the 
farmer could be required to put 15 per- 
cent of his corn acreage in the soil bank. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Not 
corn acreage. He can put either corn 
agreage, that is 15 percent of his corn 
acreage, or his 15 percent of his other 
tillable land into the soil-bank program. 

Mr. COOLEY. But he is not required 
to do it—he may do it; is that correct? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No; I 
would construe my amendment to mean 
that was one of the requirements. We 
want to make this soil bank work, and in 
order to make it work we have added 
that provision here. The soil bank has 
never had a fair trial. It went into oper- 
ation late last year after corn and other 
products were planted. We want to get 
a full year’s trial on it, and we have the 
opportunity to get it by passing this 
emergency legislation so that the farm- 
ers can know what they can do. In that 
way we will know whether the soil bank 
works or not. 

Mr.JENSEN. Thereason you are per- 
mitting him to put a part of his land in 
the conservation reserve is because he 
will take some land that was in grain 
last year and put it in the conservation 
reserve, and by so doing we will have a 
reduction in our overall grain supply? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. The gentleman is correct. 

Now, Mr. .Chairman, considerable was 
said yesterday about the cost of the pro- 
gram. I have had the experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture figure the cost 
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of my amendment, and also the cost of 
H. R. 4901 proposed by our distin- 
guished chairman [Mr. Coo.Lry]. I do 
not have time to read the letter from the 
Department but I will place it in the 
Record. In substance, the letter states 
that my amendment will not raise the 
appropriation one iota. There is abso- 
lutely sufficient authorization to cover the 
entire program that has already been 
set up in the budget and that is before 
the Appropriations Committee at the 
present time. 

Some speaker who was talking for the 
committee bill said yesterday that my 
bill ‘would raise the cost of the operation 
of the program by $2 billion. There is - 
no correctness in fact in that statement. 
The experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture, men who have been working on 
this program, say that my amendment 
will not increase the cost one dollar. The 
authorization has been made and the ap- 
propriations requested in the budget will 
cover my amendment without one addi- 
tional cent. 

On the other hand, the same experts 
have analyzed the committee bill, and 
they state definitely—and I will place 
this in the Recorp—“thus the total po- 
tential cost involved in the committee 
bill is about $950 milion.” Nearly a bil- 
lion dollars. If you are interested in 
economy, here is a chance for you to help 
reduce Government expenditures rather 
than to increase the budget and the ap- 
propriation by $1 billion to carry out the 
provisions of the committee bill. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 6, 1957. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This is in 
reply to your request for information as to 
the potential costs of H. R. 3011, as amended, 
as compared with H. R. 4901. 

Under H. R. 3011 no additional funds are 
authorized. Any payments earned by corn 
producers would be part of the $750 million 
maximum already authorized for the acreage 
reserve program. The proportionate share 
budgeted for corn for the 1957 acreage reserve 
program is $217.5 million. 

On the other hand, under H. R. 4901 the 
maximum which can be earned in any one 
year under the acreage reserve program is in- 
creased from $750 million to $1 billion. The 
maximum which can be earned under the 
feed grain portion of this bill is $300 million. 
In addition, section 2 of H. R. 4901 does not 
establish any budgetary limits and all earn- 
ings are in addition to the $1 billion potential 
mentioned above. Section 2 of H. R. 4901 
provides for a feed grain diversion payment 
on the basis of 18 percent of the respective 
acreage allotments for each of the basic 
commodities times the corn rate per acre, or 
60 percent of the support price times the 
normal yield of the feed grain diverted in the 
county whichever is higher, but in no event 
less than $10 per acre. On the basis of a 
commodity by commodity analysis of this 
item a maximum of $696 million can be 
earned. Thus the total potential cost in- 
volved in this bill is about $950 million. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 


. Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 
Mr. HOEVEN. And is it not correct 
to say that in addition to the potential 
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cost there must be added the eost of 
administration? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question but what it will take a 
large number of men to cover the com- 
mittee bill, because it takes in the whole 
country. Ido not quarrel with that. It 
takes in the whole country, but the com- 
mittee bill will involve a tremendous 
amount in administrative expense to de- 
termine all the factors that are covered 
by the bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. If I understand you 
correctly, then, the question was asked 
so many times yesterday as to the cost 
of the so-called committee bill— it is esti- 
mated by the best official reports you can 
get as being $950 million additional? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Thatis 
right. Nine hundred and fifty million 
dollars is the very best estimate, if the 
program is carried out. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I would like to 
ask a clarifying question if I may. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry; my time is about up. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I wish the gen- 
tleman had an extra minute; I would 
like to clarify this. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Un- 
doubtedly some question will be raised 
during the course of this debate on the 
so-called Daniel amendment. The Dan- 
jel amendment was adopted last year. 
It establishes the support price outside 
of the commercial corn area providing 
there is a support price in the commer- 
cial corn area for noncompliance corn. 
There has been no support price estab- 
lished for noncompliance corn up to the 
present time, but we have every reason 
to believe that there will be, and if there 
is, corn grown outside the commercial 
corn area will be 824% percent of the 
support price established within the 
commercial corn area. I also have a 
letter on that which will be placed in 
the Recorp showing the effect of the 
Daniel amendment. 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1927. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This re- 
sponds to your request for my advice con- 
cerning the legal requirements with respect 
to price support for corn in the noncommer- 
cial area under section 308 (d) (8) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Under section 308 (d) (3) if, for the 1957 
crop, price support is made available in the 
commercial corn-producing area on noncom- 
pliance corn (i. e., to producers who do not 
comply with their corn acreage allotments), 
price support must be made available on corn 
produced outside the commercial area at a 
level which meets the following require- 
ments: (1) it must be not less than 70 per- 
cent of the parity price of corn as of October 
1, 1957, and (2) it must be a level which the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines is fair 
and reasonable in relation to the level at 
which price support is made available for 
noncompliance corn in the commercial area, 


taking into consideration specified factors. 


These factors include the normal price rela- 
tionship between corn inside and outside the 
area, the supply of corn outside the area in 
relationship to the demand therefor, and the 
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ability to. dispose of stocks of corn outside 
the area acquired under the price-support 
program. 

Section 308 (d) (3) does not control the 
level at which price support is made avail- 
able for noncompliance corn in the commer- 
cial area. Such level is controlled by section 
101 (d) (5) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, which authorizes price support 
to be made available for noncompliance corn 
at such level, not in excess of the level of 
price support for compliance corn, as the 
Secretary determines will facilitate the ef- 
fective operation of the price-support pro- 
gram. The level at which noncompliance 
corn is supported in the commercial area 
rests, therefore, within the discretion of the 
Secretary, subject to the limitation that such 
level cannot exceed the level of support for 
compliance corn. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. FARRINGTON, 
General Counsel. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the. 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota may be permitted to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. What is the basic rea- 
son for the difference between the price 
in the commercial corn-growing“ area 
and other areas of the country? Is not 
that discrimination? Why not treat 
everybody alike? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
a good argument, for all the other basic 
commodities. have that kind of treat- 
ment. It happens that the commercial 
corn area takes in a little more than 800 
counties where corn is grown in this 
country. Outside of that area, and I can 
say it has expanded, they do not raise as 
much corn as they do in the commercial 
corn area. 

Mr. FULTON. My point is that 
if you do establish a support price on 
corn outside the commercial corn-grow- 
ing area, then if a price is established 
for support, why is it not the same? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. All I 
can say to the gentleman is that I did 
not have anything to do with fixing the 
commercial corn area. I was against it, 
and I am still against it or any expansion 
in the production of corn. I hope our 
committee can get together and write a 
general law changing that section of the 
act of 1938 so that we can get on a proper 
basis all over the country. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not want to yield for a speech. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I did not come 
down to heckle the gentleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
yield for a question, but I refuse to yield 
for a speech. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I would like to 
ask a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask that the well 
be cleared. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan makes a point of order 
that the well should be cleared. The 
gentleman will step back to the seats to 
ask his question. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I want to ask a 
question about the 51 million acre base. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri will suspend. We want 
to comply strictly with the rules. The 
gentleman will stand back out of the 
well, please, while the question is pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. CHRISTOPER. I want to know 
about the allotment under that base. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Now, 
let me explain the base of the new acre- 
age for the commercial corn area. 

Mr. COAD. We did not get the ques- 
tion. What is the question? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let 
me answer it. I have anticipated what 
it is going to be. This would establish 
a new allotment for the commercial corn 
area of 51 million acres. The former 
corn acreage allotment is based on 37 
million acres. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If we 
pass this bill, and I expect we will, the 
new corn acreage allotment for each 
farm where they raise corn will be in- 
creased on the 51 million acre basis. 
Does that answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. One more 
question, if I may. Is the farmer when 
he gets his new corn allotment required 
to place a part of that new acreage in 
the soil bank? Or can he plant his 
share of that 51 million acres and be in 
compliance? Is it mandatory? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He 
has to place 15 percent of his corn acre- 
age allotment in the bank either out of 
his corn acreage or out of other tillable 
land on the farm to be in compliance. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I think it is fair to 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
concerning the differential between com- 
mercial and noncommercial counties 
that the commercial counties are deter- 
mined entirely upon a formula which, 
in brief, makes them either a corn-pro- 
ducing county or a non-corn-producing 
county. A person who is producing 
corn in a commercial county is entitled 
to certain support programs and ceiling 
provisions. As a matter of administra- 
tive procedure, let me say that in coun- 
ties where there is very little corn it 
would be excessive in cost to provide 
ceiling arrangements. Soin those areas 
corn, where it is only partially grown, 
is treated in the same category as other 
supplemental feed grains. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion to my remarks. 

If you are interested in economy, if 
you are interested in putting through 
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an emergency program for the commer- 
cial corn areas, then you should cast your 
vote for my amendment. I urge you to 
do so. The time is urgent. Corn plant- 
ing is only a few weeks away and the 
farmer must make his plans if he is going 
to properly get his crop into the ground. 

Furthermore, let me point out to you 
that the life of the soil bank, its failure 
or success, depends upon the enactment 
and the passage of my amendment. I 
am satisfied that this amendment will 
be enacted into law and approved at the 
other ena of the Avenue. Iam also con- 
vinced that the committee bill will not 
be approved. I am not telling you how 
to vote; I am just urging you to vote for 
the Andresen amendment which repre- 
sents the best opinion of the minority 
members of our committee, and they are 
unanimous on that point. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 15 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
before I address myself to the pending 
amendment, may I make some com- 
ments relative to my personal position 
on this matter in the committee and 
then refer to some speeches that were 
made on the fioor of the House yes- 
terday? 

I endeavored to assume a neutral at- 
titude in committee. I had the hope 
that for one time during the last 4 years 
the Committee on Agriculture, which 
theretofore had not been involved in 
controversial squabbles, could come to 
the floor of the House unanimously sup- 
porting a bill. We had no more than 
concluded the hearings when a motion 
was made to take a vote. It was taken. 
I thought it was premature. So, on 
that particular vote I voted “present.” 
I so voted still in the hope that for one 
time in 4 years our committee could 
agree and then come to the floor of the 
House unanimously supporting the 
twenty-odd-million people in this coun- 
try who live on farms. The effort 
failed, but I tried and tried hard. 

On yesterday we were treated to some 
speeches by certain of my Republican 
friends. Some of them are very good 
friends of mine—I will say all of them 
are. The Democratic side of the com- 
mittee was charged yesterday with plain, 
pure, unadulterated politics. We were 
charged with scuttling an emergency 
measure, we were charged with dilatory 
tactics and deliberate delay. I have one 
short answer to all of those charges. It 
just is not so, and those who made the 
charges know it is not so. 

The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee are getting a bit accustomed to 
being charged with delay. That issue 
and others have been carried to the peo- 
ple of the country twice in the last 4 
years—the charges that Democrats were 
playing politics, delaying action, and 
scuttling the administration’s farm pro- 
gram, But, when the votes were counted 
in the last two elections, the charges of 
delay, dilatory tactics, and so forth, did 
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not pay off. Everyone knows that there 
was a switch in the votes from Republi- 
can to Democratic. The predicate was 
laid to do the same thing next year. It 
was laid in the speeches of yesterday. 
It seems to me that if those who made 
the speeches gained anything in the way 
of a lesson by the results of the elections 
of 1954 and 1956, they should know the 
chargers will not pay off. ‘They are 
shopworn and ineffective. 

Now, I did not want to make those re- 
marks. I am sorry I made them, in a 
way, but I could not permit the events 
and remarks of yesterday to pass without 
saying something in defense of our ef- 
fort to try to bring a bill to this floor 
upon which we could all agree. 

As to the emergency proposition, let us 
pull the cover back just a little bit and 
see what is under it. When did this 
emergency arise? It arose on the 11th 
day of December 1956 when the com- 
mercial corn farmers turned down the 
proposal which was submitted to them 
by Secretary Benson. Thereupon, Mr. 
Benson was notified by the chairman of 
our committee that his committee was 
ready to assemble at any time and at any 
place to assist him in alleviating the 
emergency. No response; no acceptance. 

Then came this session of the Con- 
gress, and Mr. Benson was called before 
the Committee on Agriculture on the 5th 
day of January. On that day I asked 
him if he had his corn bill ready. In 
Substance, he replied: “Well, we have 
been studying the matter, but we are 
waiting for it to be submitted as a part 
of the President’s budget message.’ 
Then we waited until the 16th day of 
January, and the budget message came 
up, but no corn bill accompanied it. The 
first time that we heard of his bill was 
on the 30th day of January when Mr. 
Marvin McLain, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, appeared before our com- 
mittee and told us that they had sent 
their bill up on January 28. Now, that 
was a delay of 50 days. Within 3 weeks 
we had a bill out of the committee. Now, 
who delayed it? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
say to the gentleman that the bill I in- 
troduced went in on January 16, and 
we waited here to see what kind of 
recommendations would be made in the 
President’s message. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 
And none were made. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. None 
were made in detail, at least. The bill I 
introduced and which was considered by 
the committee was not the administra- 
tion bill but a bill reflecting the opinion 
of the majority of the Members on the 
minority side. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am glad the 
gentleman has confirmed exactly what I 
have said, and I appreciate his rising. 
So, the facts are that up to the 30th day 
of January no one knew what the ad- 
ministration bill would be, 50 days after 
this so-called emergency had taken 
place. Now, when you go out in the West 
next year and tell the folks about the 
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delay, do not forget to include 50 days 
delay on behalf of Mr. Benson. We will 
not forget it, you may rest assured. 

One other thing and I will get to the 
amendment. We tried every way under 
heaven to compromise this issue in com- 
mittee. Everyone knows that a piece of 
legislation, particulary an important 
piece of legislation such as this, is an 
object of compromise. You just cannot 
have your way here with 435 men and 
women having somewhat different views. 
Not even the Secretary of Agriculture 
had his way. He brought his bill here 
to the 435 Members of this House; and 
not one thought enough of it to intro- 
duce it. 

The majority members of the commit- 
tee offered their proposal. We then 
offered to compromise. The minority 
made it clear to us that it was to be their 
bill or nothing. In other words, they 
were not compromising—not 1 inch. 

Now, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood; but the minority just does not 
push the majority around. That has 
been the legislative policy in this Con- 
gress for a hundred years irrespective 
of which party is in control. We of the 
majority had our views. Mr. ANDRESEN 
had his views. Mr. Benson had his. 
Who yielded? The Secretary declined to 
yield. The minority didn’t yield. Mr. 
ANDRESEN did not yield. Only the ma- 
jority offered to compromise. 

I asked Mr. McLain this question. I 
said: Mr. McLain, is the Department’s 
position absolutely uncompromising?” ` 

He said, ‘‘No.” 

I said, “Well, wherein does the field 
of compromise lie?” 

He replied that he did not think that 
was a fair question. 

I said, “All right, then; take until to- 
morrow and then come back and tell 
us.” 

But he refused. And so we then sub- 
mitted compromise propositions to our 
Republican friends on the committee. 
We asked them if their position was un- 
compromising and we got no answer. 

Mr. COOLEY. We got a “yes” answer. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; I asked them 
if they would compromise and got no 
answer. So, on the last day that our 
committee sat in executive session, I sub- 
mitted numerous inquiries and proposi- 
tions to my Republican friends. I asked 
if we took out a certain sentence if they 
would vote for the bill. I got no answer. 
I then asked if we took out that sentence 
and the next sentence, if they would vote 
for the bill. No answer. 

I asked, “If we will take out section 3 
will you vote for it?” No answer. 

I submitted every possible proposal, 
and got no response. 

I then said, “If we added the Lord’s 
Prayer, would you vote for it?” 

Yes, I did. And I got no answer. That 
illustrates what we have been up against. 
A willful, confirmed, uncompromising 
barrier. Maybe the minority feels that 
that is the way to legislate. At least 
that was their position. 

Now, again, I hate to have to say what 
I have said. I hate to see us get into this 
situation, but we are in it in the face of 
every effort on the majority’s part to 
avoid it. No one can say and no one will 
charge that the 19 Democratic members 
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of this committee did not offer to com- 
promise. I ask anyone to challenge that 
statement. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman wrote the ticket, too, and then 
he offered to cut certain sentences out. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I ask the gentle- 
man the question, Did we offer to com- 
promise? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No, you 
did not.: You wrote a bill and you took 
it away from us. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Did I not ask you 
if you would vote for certain things, and 
you would not even answer? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman said he asked me if I would 
vote for the Lord’s Prayer. I do that 
regularly. But I do not remember the 
gentleman asking me that. The gentle- 
man did not offer any compromise. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not yield any further. Numerous 
compromises were offered in the com- 
mittee and all were turned down by the 
minority. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the corn sit- 
uation? Here it is. In the fall of 1955 
our corn farmers found themselves bur- 
dened with the biggest surplus in the 
history of this country. Last January 
the administration came to us and said, 
“Pass the soil bank and that will fix it 
up.” We passed it and they spent $179 
million on corn and did not reduce the 
surplus 1 bushel. They just threw the 
money away. 

Not only that, the administration vio- 
lated its own policy on supports. They 
have always taken the position that if 
the surplus is high, then cut down the 
supports and you will get less production. 
But, oh, what happened? ‘They set the 
support price at 81 percent of parity and 
then, faced with an election, they raised 
it to 86.7 percent, even though corn was 
in the greatest trouble it had been in 
all the history of this country. They 
also supported the unlimited production 
of corn at $1.25 per bushel. And what 
happened? Farmers were encouraged to 
produce more and more corn. So the 
surplus was increased again. Now we 
find ourselves with a doubly aggravated 
situation, even though the Secretary ex- 
pended $179 million of soil-bank money 
in an effort to head it off. The situation 
is his own handiwork. Undoubtedly his 
eye was on the November election when 
he upped corn supports last year. 

Assistant Secretary McLain came þe- 
fore the committee on January 30. 
Where did he say the surplus was cre- 
ated? He said it took place in the 
diverted-acre areas of the wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and peanut belts. He said 
that: . 


In adjusting to their allotments producers 
of other basic crops— 


That is, wheat, cotton, and other basic 
crops— 


diverted a substantial part of their acreage 
to feed grain, including corn. 


He went on to say that the biggest 
part of the surplus came from the non- 
commercial area. That is, from the 
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State of Montana and the State of South 
Carolina, from the State of Texas and 
the State of Oregon, from the State of 
Washington and other corn and grain 
sections which are outside the commer- 
cial corn area, and also from the State 
of Pennsylvania, around the western sec- 
tion, about which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fu_ton] inquired a 
moment ago when he asked why we do 
not treat all corn alike. Incidentally, 
that is just what we are trying to do, and 
unless we do this program will be a com- 
plete failure and the money will þe 
wasted as it was last year. 

So you have two leaks. It is similar 
to water being fed to two faucets from 
a single main, with both faucets open. 
But the administration’s bill and the bill 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN] will only slightly 
close the faucet on one side and leave the 
other wide open. Closing slightly in 
the commercial area and leaving the non- 
commercial area wide open will solve 
nothing. Both must be partially closed 
to solve the problem. 

Suppose we brought a wheat bill here 
which had for its purpose to solve the 
surplus problem in the Wheat Belt, but 
it applied to only a part of the Wheat 
Belt. Would it solve the surplus? Of 
course not. Suppose we had made the 
wheat bill applicable to every State in 
the Wheat Belt with the exception of 
Kansas and permitted Kansas farmers 
to produce just as much wheat as they 
wished. Would it solve the problem? 
Of course not. The Andresen amend- 
ment presents an identical situation. 
His amendment is designed to simply 
slow down the production of corn in the 
commercial area and permit production 
to run wild in every other section of the 
United States. They will not deny that. 
They know it to be so. The Assistant 
Secretary said it was so, and I have just 
read his words from his statement to 
the committee. He knows it isso. You 
cannot solve this problem unless you plug 
both ends of the leak. 

Corn is corn. It makes no difference 
whether it is produced in Oregon or 
Illinois. A bushel of corn, no matter 
where it comes from, adds to the sur- 
plus. Unless we bring you a program 
that will stop the leaks inside and out- 
side the commercial corn area, then we 
are going to waste a lot of money this 
year on the soil bank. Sure we are; and 
I refuse to be a party to it. We are 
going to encourage the production of 
more corn in the noncommercial corn 
area if we adopt the substitute. By its 
adoption we are going to make produc- 
tion attractive outside the commercial 
corn area. So the purpose of our bill 
is to do what? It is to stop the leak not 
only inside the commercial corn area 
but outside as well. 

I know there are some Republican 
members of our committee that know 
that is true. I am not going to call 
names but they have talked with me 
about it. They know it is true. I am 
just as much interested in solving this 
problem as anyone. I do not want to 
do a half job, leave one leak open, and 
permit corn production to run wild 
again this year as it did last and year 
before. 
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. Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentle- 
man knows that I grow more corn in my 
congressional district than any other 
congressional district in America. I 
have never taken a partisan attitude on 
this farm problem. I ask the gentle- 
man this, and I think he will give me 
a straight answer: If this program which 
is proposed by the Andresen amend- 
ment costs $500 million, how much more 
will this program cost that is proposed 
by the committee bill? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I can answer 
only by referring the gentleman to the 
report. The information is there. It is 
in the report. Our counsel worked it out. 

I am interested in cost, sure I am; 
but I am also interested in results. We 
had the same program last year for the 
commercial Corn Belt that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN] is trying to put in now. We had 
it last year. I know they say it did not 
have a chance. Well, if it did not have a 
chance, they should not have thrown 
away that $179 million. They spent the 
$179 million last year and did not re- 
duce corn 1 bushel. I am interested in 
cost, yes. I am also interested in results. 
They left the leak outside the commer- 
cial corn area open. I hold in my hand 
the table showing corn acreage outside 
of the commercial Corn Belt. There is 
a lot of it. It is increasing all the time. 
Now, are we going to leave it open by 
adopting the Andresen amendment? 
Are we going to repeat the dismal failure 
of last year? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman a question or two, and I think I 
can bring this thing to a head. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let me have 2 
more minutes and I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I think this is the 
crux of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman have 3 addi- 
tional minutes so that I may ask these 
questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let us reduce this 
matter to this. The committee report, 
as I understand it, says that approxi- 
mately $250 million has been the cost. 
Here on this side the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. August H. ANDRESEN] 
seems to have figures, as I understand it, 
that it will cost $800 million or $900 mil- 
lion more. Apparently, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how much the cost 
is going to be. May I ask the gentle- 
man this? I have wondered seriously 
about this whole question of feed grains. 
What would happen if you had this ap- 
plicable—I am talking about just what 
has been proposed in the committee re- 
port on this second facet in the noncom- 
mercial area—if you just had for corn 
alone this kind of program in the non- 
commercial area. It is my understand- 
ing that it would only cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $50 million or $60 million; 
am I right about that? 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know 
what it would cost, may I say to my 
friend, I do not know. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is that about right? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Ido not know. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, would you say 
it would be a whole lot more? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will answer that 
in this way. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Those are my best 
figures on it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will answer in 
this way: 70 percent—actually a little 
better than 70 percent—but 70 percent 
of the Nation’s corn acreage is planted 
in the commercial corn area; and a little 
less than 30 percent is planted outside 
the commercial corn area—and it is 
growing all the time; is it not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 
All right then. ‘The soil-bank payments 
are made on the basis of yield and the 
highest yields are in the commercial 
area; are they not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And the lower 
yields are in the noncommercial area. 
Even if the yields were identical, it would 
cost on a ratio of $7 as against $3, that is, 
it would cost $7 in the commercial area 
as against $3 in the noncommercial area. 
That would be the ratio. Due to yields 
the commercial cost would be even 
higher and the noncommercial area 
would be even lower. 

Mr. SPRINGER. All right, then, I 
think the figures are not too far off— 
about $60 million. That is what it would 
cost, as I take it, to apply the plan which 
you have in mind, as suggested here, to 
corn alone and not dealing with other 
feed grains. Is that a fair statement 
even if it is not exactly right? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not think we 
can solve the problem unless we apply it 
to all feed grains. That is what the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture clearly 
indicated in his testimony. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You do not think it 
will solve it, if it is applied to corn alone? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not. Be- 
cause in your own section, you diverted 
commercial corn acres to competitive 
feed grains. I have reference to those 
who complied with their corn allotments. 
Their diverted acres went to other feed 
grains; did they not? 

Mr, SPRINGER. Well, a large part 
of it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Some of them did. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A lot went into the 
acreage reserve. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Iam not speaking 
of last year only. I am speaking of the 
acreage-allotment program over the 
years, 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; I was talking 
only of last year. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. If I could go on, 
then I will yield to the minority leader. 
Now, if I may continue. There is an 
outstanding difference in the committee 
bill and Mr. ANpDRESEN’s bill that we 
ought to consider. The committee bill 
requires the farmer, to be eligible for 
price support, to put 18 percent of his 
share of the 51 million acres of corn 
into the soil bank. In other words, he 
has to actually reduce grain production, 
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He would have to put 18 percent of it 
in the bank in order to get price support. 
But, under Mr. ANDRESEN’s bill, it is 
quite possible that some farmers will 
not put in a single acre of corn or grain, 
get price supports and still collect soil 
bank payments. Here is the way it will 
work. If you will read his bill, you will 
note that it does not require a farmer 
to put grainin. It does not require him 
to put in any of his portion of the 51 
million acres. It simply permits him to 
put in corn land or tillable land. 

Well, he could have nothing planted 
on the tillable land; then put it in the 
soil bank and collect soil bank money, 
plus price supports on his share of the 
51 million acres of corn. He is not re- 
quired to reduce the production of corn 
or grain 1 bushel. He can plant his 
full allotment and just deposit open 
tillable land. This would be a repetition 
of the bonanza of last year. Our bill 
requires an actual deposit of corn or 
grain. Without such requirement the 
surplus will never be reduced. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr, HALLECK. Of course we know 
of the gentleman’s very effective solici- 
tude for the farmers in his district and 
in his area. Do I understand that what 
you are proposing to do is to take a lot 
of your people out of what has become 
a more profitable part of the business 
of farming in order to prejudice the 
corn farmers up in my area? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not trying 
to prejudice anybody. My only interest 
is to try to bring a bill to this floor— 
and I am just as earnest in saying this as 
anything I have ever said—which will 
stop both of the leaks to which I referred 
earlier. I am trying to perfect a 
workable program, an effective program, 
one that will reduce grain production 
and solve the surplus problems. 

It has been said that we have cut down 
our cotton acreage and thereby encour- 
aged increased acreage in other sections 
of the world. I think there is some truth 
in that. Likewise, if you cut down your 
corn acreage in Iowa, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana and leave corn farmers in Texas, 
western Pennsylvania, Colorado, Oregon, 
and other sections of the country not in 
the commercial corn area, to plant un- 
limitedly, what will happen? Of course 
they will increase their corn acreage. 
You are going to make it attractive for 
them. How? You are making it at- 
tractive because you will be siphoning 
out of production the commercial corn 
farmer and thereby encouraging the 
noncommercial area farmer to plant 
more acres to corn. 

Perhaps this soil bank thing is costly. 
I think it is ridiculously so. I also think 
the results we got last year for that $179 
million spent in the commercial corn 
area are ridiculous. It is positively dis- 
graceful. The odd thing about it is 
that the minority is asking us to do it 
again. I just do not think it is good 
business. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Andresen amendment, and 
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I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 

too, as my good friend from Mississippi 
said, that these personalities in the com- 
mittee work have come into the discus- 
sion before the House. But if you want 
to air the different views on the inside 
of our committee, you are inquiring from 
the proper source. I do not have 1 acre 
of commercial corn in my area. I can 
match the gentleman. I am only trying 
to do what I think my conscience dic- 
tates, which is to work out the best bill 
we can possibly get for the emergency 
now existing in the production of corn. 
We are not discussing sorghum grains. 
It was not mentioned in the bill intro- 
duced on January 16. We are all in 
favor of including all feed grain in the 
overall farm picture. Every one of us. 
But we are not in favor of a monstrosity 
such as was introduced to our committee, 
on which we never held 1 single day’s 
hearings. The committee did order 
hearings on the corn bill. 
. Let me say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], we do not 
use politics just because we are on the 
minority side. Isay to you frankly that 
on the other side they have played real 
politics. I hate to do this. My con- 
Science says I should not, but I do not 
appreciate the statements made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY]. But what did we do for him? 
There is not a man on the committee 
that has received the political support 
from the Democratic side that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has received 
and from us on the Republican side also, 
even to the extent of supporting legisla- 
tion in which he was personally inter- 
ested. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman,’ 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, I yield. That 
is a true statement I am making. I 
yield to the gentleman, but ask a ques- 
tion; please do not make a speech. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. My friend from 
Colorado and I generally always agree. 

Mr. HILL. What is your question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I really believe 
that we would be better off if we did not 
get our personalities too involved in this, 

Mr. HILL. Exactly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And I certainly 
did not bring it up. 

Mr. HILL. Let us see that everyone 
on the right-hand side does the same, 
and I will say no more on this. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
was talking about Mr. ABERNETHY in that 
last statement, was he not? 

Mr. HILL. Iam not making any fur- 
ther statement about it. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to clear up a misunder- 
standing? I hope he will yield. I hope’ 
it was only a misunderstanding. 
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Mr. HILL. If the gentleman has any 
misunderstanding, I will yield to him. 

Mr. FULTON. I hope it was not the 
intention of anyone here to state that 
the great Committee on Agriculture has 
brought out a bill on this floor for the 
benefit of one Member. 

Mr. HILL. I did not say any such 
thing. 

I said that in times gone by we sup- 
ported the gentleman from Mississippi 
on a piece of legislation that he said, if 
he did not get it, it meant his political 
life. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It might have. 

Mr. HILL. He agrees with it. 

Mr. FULTON. That is hardly.an ade- 
quate reason for the Agriculture Com- 
mittee to bring a bill to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman heard what 
I said. Now, referring to the action we 
had on the floor of this House on the bill 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, the 
deferred grazing bill, that was pushed 
through this House with very little op- 
position. It is a good piece of legisla- 
tion—just the same as we could put 
through a bill on the floor of this House 
on all feed grains if we would go about 
it as a committee and not bring politics 
into this matter. 

Let me show you 1 or 2 things that 
are going on. There is an unusual con- 
dition in the House on this bill. I noticed 
yesterday that only 1 or 2 Members on 
the majority side stood up during gen- 
eral. debate and discussed this bill. 
There are reasons for that. Let me say 
frankly that the minority side of the 
Committee on Agriculture has tried to 
be just as kind and as gracious as we 
could possibly be to some of the programs 
of emergency that have been considered 
by our committee. 

Now when we consider a corn bill we 
immediately find opposition and a re- 
fusal to go along with a bill that the 
farmers—now watch the statement—61.5 
percent supported in a referendum vote 
last December. 

Just what are we doing when you op- 
pose this bill—the farmers wanted it to 
the rate of 61.5 percent. I gave you 
those figures yesterday and they are in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Of course I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is 
saying that the farmers approved this 
bill by 61.5? 

Mr. HILL. Ido. They approved the 
corn program offered in the Andresen 
bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gen- 
tleman has modified his statement. 

Mr. HILL. I say it is as nearly exact 
as it can be. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But there are dif- 
ferences in the price-support level, are 
there not? 

Mr. HILL. There was no difference in 
the price-support level. There was a 
certain organization went up and down 
the countryside saying that it was a sup- 
port from nothing to 90 percent on corn 
which certainly was not a fact. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The Secretary 


aa if he desired, place it even below 
0. 
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Mr. HILL. I do not believe he can, 
although I am not a lawyer. I do not 
thing he could have, and I do not think 
he would have. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He said he could. 

Mr. HILL. Let us not get politics into 
this, but talk about it on its merits. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am just trying 
to get the thing clear. He testified that 
he could have, but that he had no inten- 
tion of so doing. That is the way I re- 
member the testimony. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman wants to 
clear it up by getting the water more 
muddy. 

Let us get back to what I wish to talk 
about. Iam convinced in my own mind 
that behind this Cooley-Poage bill— 
and that is exactly what it is because it 
originated in the committee and was not 
offered by any particular Member. Now 
I do not accuse anybody of wrongdoing. 
Someone said yesterday over 3344 per- 
cent of the acreage of cotton in the pres- 
ent program has been taken out of cotton 
production, that a high percentage has 
been taken out of tobacco and that a 
high percentage has been taken out of 
rice. Now all this acreage can be placed 
in the soil bank up to 18 percent of the 
idle acres. Let me ask a question. Did 
it ever occur to a single soul on the 
right-hand side of this aisle that every 
agriculture bill that has been offered to 
help the cotton, peanut, and tobacco 
growers in the past has been supported 
by the Republican side of the committee? 

I was reading the statement of a great 
former Vice President appearing in the 
U. S. News last night, the Honorable 
John Nance Garner. It would do you 
good to read it and I would be willing 
to buy a copy for any Democrat if he 
will read the statement made in the 
U.S. News by that great gentleman, one 
of the greatest who ever served as Vice 
President and as a Member of this House 
for 38 years. He said some very cute 
things. I want to read one of them, just 
to show you what is going to happen to 
the soil bank if you pass the Cooley- 
Poage bill. How smart he is. How he 
can see into the future I do not know, 
but he did. 


The theory of the soil bank is not to pro- 
duce any more than you can use or sell 
to foreign governments at a profit. 


So said Mr. Garner. 


That is the theory of it, and I hope it 
will work out. 

It is so complicated I cannot see it at all. 

If he had seen this bill he would say 
it is even more complicated. 


I would not say yea or nay about it. 
Now, listen to this, and I would invite 


the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoaGE] especially to this: 


I know it is better than what the Demo- 
crats have got by subsidizing the farmer. 


I will put that in the Recorp. 
I do not think I should go any further 


on that, because my time is running out. | 


Now, let me tell you something that was 
said on the floor yesterday. It is very 
easy to make remarks about farming if 
you do not know what you are talking 
about. It is a fine thing. Someone said 
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yesterday that there were no surpluses. 
That is a huge joke. 

Let me show you what you are doing 
today. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, we paid out a total of $374,- 
087,260 for the storage of surplus agri- 
cultural products. That is not hay. 
Now, who is going to tell me you have not 
a surplus of cotton or peanuts, who is go- 
ing to say that we have not a surplus of 
tobacco? I am telling you, frankly, that 
all of these surpluses that are bothering 
us today are the result of action under 
the basic act of 1938. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to point 
out, as I have through the years, that the 
so-called surplus of these commodities 
except surpluses to our domestic demand 
had been made surplus by refusal to 
sell in world markets. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had kept these com- 
modities in world trade at competitive 
prices, we would have had world markets 
and we would not have had surpluses. 
They have been made surplus by the 
nonaction of the Department, 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows full 
well that our present Secretary of Agri- 
culture has sold more surplus products in 
1 year than all of the other Secretaries 
have sold in history. The gentleman 
knows that better than I do. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, he will recall that 2 years ago my 
committee in its report told the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture they had to use their 
authority. We went so far as to advise 
the Department that they were not going 
to get any money out of the subcommit- 
tee to control production of commodities 
they refused to sell. We set up by the 
committee action a sales organization 
and demanded that they sell. Now while 
he has started to sell them it was under 
a shotgun and there would not have been 
surpluses if the Secretary had used his 
authority to sell. But the Department 
held them so long that they accumulated 
beyond what you can move out over- 
night. 

Mr. HILL. I am glad the gentleman 
used the word “shotgun,” because that is 
the way this bill got here, by virtue of 
shotgun tactics. It is born out of 
wedlock. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am a member of 
the Agriculture Appropriations Commit- 
tee, as the gentleman knows. Of course, 
I have not any knowledge of what hap- 
pened in the Committee on Agriculture, 
but if this shotgun is as effective as ours 
was on the Secretary in making him sell 
these commodities, I will be for the use 
of such weapon by the committee. 

Mr. HILL. I am glad the gentleman 
feels the way he does. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the latest figures 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
show the cost to store a given product 
for 1956. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, we paid out a total of $374,087,260 
to pay for storage of surplus agricultural 
products. 

The latest figures available from the 
Department of Agriculture show that it 
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cost the following amounts to store the 
given products for the month of Decem- 
ber 1956: 


(ele ROOT SO ER OSS eee a ES SS $8, 445, 107 
Wee eee coi mae S 15, 051, 903 
COs ee ao cone 2, 330, 915 
SOTrgMwmes se oo oo ene 1, 082, 433 
a RS ies ES NESE SA SN a 661, 122 
CET MESTE NAT ENE SY Pa es A 406, 908 
A CU SE ea a lt AOE TS a as sel 112, 098 


For the month of December it cost 
$40,234 each hour to store our Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks. That 
amounts to $670 a minute. If these fig- 
ures are for something other than a sur- 
plus that is “burdensome” and “trouble- 
some” we better look into it. 

Investment basic commodities 


Nov. 30, 1956: 
IT at alas $1, 928, 973, 000 
jt Tell end AR gl a 1, 759, 399, 000 
"Pawaces. 2. 2a se ae 660, 975, 000 
Lido ae eS ee ee pe EE 


2, 759, 039, 000 


7, 330, 786, 000 


Sac Ng et Rie tle as sg a 1, 467, 142, 000 
bg: apa id te ee ee a 2, 048, 464, 000 
TONELO- ew ee 560, 137, 000 
Wheater 


2, 847, 838, 000 


Total investment for 
Pasics..... eS 7, 208, 329, 000 
Grand total, of all invest- 
ments — pledged loans 
and inventory for basic 
and nonbasic crops: 
Kovi- 30,1956- 0 ss 8, 169, 551, 000 
Now.) 30, 1955- > oes 8, 206, 826, 000 


You just cannot read these figures 
without saying we do have great sur- 
pluses. A surplus is a surplus whether 
it is in the hands of the Government or 
whether it is in the farmer’s grain bin, 
and that surplus has a deadening effect 
on the price of agricultural products. 
And, I might also say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that the best informa- 
tion I can get—and here is where I have 
heart failure—is that corn keeps in good 
condition for 4 years—that is, the length 
of storage—that it will hold and stay in 
good shape and not over 10 years for 
wheat. Now, you understand the loss 
that could be taken on this storage. The 
only storage product you have that will 
hold its own is cotton, and you cannot 
compare cotton with corn. There is no 
comparison in any way between cotton 
and corn. Corn is fed on the farm or 
in the feed communities. Try eating 
your cotton. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 
eee ABERNETHY. Iam serious about 

is. 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to see the gen- 
tleman get serious. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to ask the 
gentleman this question: What is the 
gentleman going to propose or do to 
reduce the surplus production of corn 
and feed grains outside of the commer- 
cial corn area where Mr. McLain, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, says the 
problem has been created? What are 
you going to do about that? 
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Mr. HILL. Iwill answer that. If the 
gentleman will just sit down and listen 
for 2 or 3 minutes, I will answer, because 
I think I know as much about sorghum 
grains as any man in this House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is the reason 
I asked the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. I 
will say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, in all good conscience, that our 
Committee on Agriculture, after all, is 
a most important committee in this 
House. When we deal with products, 
we are dealing with the lifeblood of our 
beloved America, not only in 1957 but 
in years to come. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But they are not 
in surplus. I am talking about corn. 

Mr. HILL. I will take care of the sor- 
ghums. Now, here is the answer. The 
gentleman knows full well that I said in 
committee—and I said it yesterday in my 
remarks, if you will notice—that we, by 
any manner of means, should get to- 
gether just as quickly as our committee 
can be organized, and we should call in 
all of the experts, including the many, 
many farmers who grow grain sorghums, 
and the fine representative from Okla- 
homa A. and M. College who developed 
hybrid sorghums that will produce 40 to 
200 percent more bushels per acre. I 
will join with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to work out a longtime grain 
program. 

Now let me show you why you cannot 
do it in this way. We have land all over 
the high Plains States, the 17 States, and 
these States have a lot of land that should 
not have been plowed up. Some is not 
very good. Now, if you get $10 per acre 
payments for soil bank compliance in 
much of this area for 3 years, you will 
have paid more out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets than the land is worth. There 
are hundreds of thousands of acres you 
can put into kaffir corn and milo maize. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
then does concede that there is a surplus 
problem in corn and grain outside of the 
commercial corn area; and as I under- 
stand it, the gentleman is going to let 
that pile up 1 more year while we work 
on it the rest of the year. If that the 
gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. HILL. No; the gentleman mis- 
understood or misinterpreted what I said. 
What we should do is to pass the An- 
dresen bill. It would take out corn acre- 
age where it is being produced at 120 to 
200 bushels to the acre. If you take out 
that kind of corn soil, you have done 
something to help the corn situation, 
But you are not going to help the corn- 
growers by taking out a lot of cheap land 
in areas that produces little to the acre. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. But what are we 
to do about this additional surplus that 
is going to be grown this year? That is 
what we are trying to cure. 

Mr. HILL. You have horsed around 
with this bill until it is now the middle 
of March. I doubt very much whether 
either one of these bills will get through 
either House in time to do a whit of good 
in 1957. I do not admit that it is my 
fault. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, the Secre- 
tary horsed around with it for 50 days. 

Mr. HILL. Perhaps he was entitled to 
horse around with it, considering the 
kind of men he had to work with. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me say first of all 
that when some of my very good friends 
on the other side of the aisle for whom 
we have gone to bat to help them when 
they had their problems in agriculture 
get up and begin to talk about how they 
know all about the problems of agricul- 
ture in our part of the country, and that 
they are willing to make these great sac- 
rifices to help our people, I begin to be 
just a little suspicious. The fact of the 
business is that the Andresen bill as it 
seeks to deal with the problem of the 
corn farmer in the Middle West can be 
effective this year. The proposals beyond 
that, contained in the committee bill 
cannot be effective and cannot do any- 
thing this year. You have got to set up a 
whole new machinery. So I am just 
forced to conclude from what I have 
heard that what you really want is to get 
a lot more money out of the Treasury 
without doing very much to help the corn 
situation generally over the country. 

Let us get on with the passage of the 
bill that will do something to meet this 
problem this year and then if there is 
something else that needs to be done— 
and that has been mentioned here time 
and again—we can get on with that. 

I asked the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLEy], speaking on the 
bill yesterday, if it was imperfect in 
many places. I thought it was so, I had 
heard it was so. He said, “No; it is very 
carefully worked out.” His fast-talking 
friend, whom I love, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoaGE], followed him and he 
said that-the bill is not perfect. I will 
get his words; I do not want to misquote © 
him; I want to get it right: 

The bill is, of course, rough. The bill has 
defects in it. ‘There are amendments we 
need to offer. There are perfecting amend- 
ments which we will offer. We want you to 
understand we are not bringing it to you as 
a perfect instrument. 


Then he went on to say that the mi- 
nority Members did not help him enough 
to get a good bill. 

You plead guilty to having a bill here 
that you yourselves say is not right, yet 
you want us to embark on this new 
program. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Andresen amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of us know 
now just how unfortunate this day is for 
those constituents of ours who till the 
soil of our Nation. I said yesterday that 
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the house of agriculture is divided. We 
all know now that the house of agricul- 
ture is divided. It is unfortunate that 
we are divided along political lines be- 
cause corn is one of the great crops of our 
country and it is grown in just about 
every section of this vast Republic of 
ours. 

I have taken the floor now to resent 
the castigation of our committee by a 
member of that committee. 

I have served on that committee for 
22 years,. Every man and woman in this 
House knows that I have been proud of 
every member of our committee. I have 
praised them throughout this country as 
friends of the farmers, as dedicated pub- 
lic servants, as men who wanted to serve 
not only agriculture but all the people 
of our Nation. 

Now we sit here in this Hall today and 
hear Mr. Hitt from Colorado come here 
in an effort to besmirch, malign, and 
slander the Committee on Agriculture 
and, worst of all, he did it in a vicious 
and a sinister fashion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I did not interrupt 
you and I am not going to yield. 

Mr. HILL. You are not telling the 
truth. 

Mr. COOLEY. You admitted here in 
this well of the House today, and it will 
be in the Recorp tomorrow if you are 
brave enough to leave it in there, and 
your constituents will read what you 
said, that you voted to report a bill out 
purely for the purpose of saving the po- 
litical life of one of its members. And 
you ought to leave it in the RECORD. 
When one of your own colleagues chal- 
lenged you, because it was hard for him 
to believe that you would make such an 
admission on the floor of the House, that 
you yourself had been actuated by poli- 
tics in voting out a bill. 

I still think we have one of the finest 
committees in this Congress, and I say 
that notwithstanding Mr. HIL.L’s mem- 
bership on the committee, because I am 
devoted to him. I have admired him, 
and I have bragged on him as I have the 
other members of that committee. 

I want you to know this, that never 
before in my life have I begged people to 
cooperate in the drafting of legislation 
to the extent that we begged the Repub- 
licans, during consideration of this mat- 
ter. This gentleman here on the front 
row, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], has made a reasonable and a 
plausible suggestion, but do you think 
anybody on the committee will offer that 
as an amendment? His suggestion was, 
Why do we not just deal with corn in all 
sections of the country and eliminate the 
treatment of other feed grains? Is not 
that the gentleman’s position? That is 
perfectly plausible and reasonable. I for 
one would be willing to sit down right 
now and work it out.. 

But if you adopt the Andresen amend- 
ment, everything is over. You could not 
then bring in Mr. SPRINGER’s idea.and put 
it into this bill. If there is something in 
this bill that is bad, I challenge every one 
of you to offer an amendment to strike 
out some part of it. If you do not like 
the $10 minimum or the $50 maximum, 
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if you do not like section 3, take it out. 
But for goodness’ sake, do not let us 
stand here and pass a bill merely because 
it bears the name of AUGUST ANDRESEN. 

What happened to Mr. Benson’s bill? 
You all are so proud of Mr. Benson and 
his record. Why has not someone intro- 
duced his bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman, Iam 
sure, understands that the responsibility 
for drafting legislation dealing with agri- 
culture is on the part of the committee. 
In the past I have heard the gentleman 
speak unkindly of Mr. Benson. I ama 
little surprised that he would object to 
the committee’s having written its own 
bill. Specifically, I would like to ask the 
gentleman this: What the gentleman has 
just said is an admission as of today that 
his bill, that he is sponsoring, is not per- 
fect and should be amended? 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me be heard on 
that. I have no pride of authorship. 
My name is on it because Mr. ANDRESEN 
did not want to leave his name on it after 
we had worked our will on the bill. 

I introduced the bill to bring it to the 
House in a sincere effort to provide for 
the corn-growing area. This is exactly 
what they wanted. I, for one, would 
right now consider seriously, and I 
talked to Mr. ANDRESEN about it, substi- 
tuting our corn section for his corn sec- 
tion, but we cannot substitute clear 
across the board. 

Mr. HALLECK. May Iask the gentle- 
man a second question, if the gentleman 
will permit me? There is no difference 
then between the majority and the mi- 
nority members of the committee as to 
the sections of the bill dealing with the 
problems of the commercial corn area. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is quite a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thought I under- 
stood you to say just now so far as you 
were concerned you were willing to take 
the Andresen bill and substitute that for 
the corn section of your bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I said I was willing to 
consider it. We gave him in this bill, 
as I understand it, just about 51 million 
acres. That is what he has asked for. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, there 
is substantial agreement between the 
majority and the minority members? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is on that matter. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, there 
is substantial agreement between the 
majority and the minority members as 
to what is needed with respect to corn. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, I am only 
speaking for myself, and I am not speak- 
ing for other members of the committee, 
but so far as I am concerned, I said in 
the committee I will let you write the 
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corn section, but for Heaven’s sake let us 
deal with corn across the Nation as Mr. 
Benson and Mr. McLain said we should 
deal with it and not just throw away 
$217 million and come up with more feed 
grain next year than we had last year. 

Mr. AUGUST. H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman correctly stated that my name 
was on the original bill. It was on the 
original bill which is the corn bill. 
Then, the majority members of the com- 
mittee voted to substitute their own bill 
for the corn bill, and my name was still 
on it. 

Mr. COOLEY. You could not say that 
it was our bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
Cooley bill is not the Andresen bill in 
any shcpe or form. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know that. I agree. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] 
said yesterday that it was not a perfect 
bill. I said I thought it was a pretty well 
worked out bill. Now, if you want to 
strike out some part of it, let us face up to 
it and start striking out. But, do not 
oppose this substitute. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Why 
do you not strike it all out and vote for 
the Andresen bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to please my dear 
friend, but I am trying to get across one 
thing. You are here now asking for 
$217 million to give it away in the com- 
mercial corn area, and you will accom- 
plish nothing. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say first of 
all that probably from the standpoint 
of agriculture in this country and from 
the standpoint of the Congress and the 
work it has to do, it is unfortunate that 
this situation has developed the way it 
has. It is much more pleasant for all 
of us to come here in substantial agree- 
ment among ourselves and deal with a 
problem that is before us. 

We had some conversation yesterday 
as to who was responsible for that. I 
took the position that the responsibility 
lay with the majority members of the 
committee because they refused to deal 
with what, I am sure, everyone recog- 
nizes aS an emergency in the commer- 
cial corn area as we have sought in the 
past to deal with emergencies in the cot- 
ton areas and in the wheat areas. 

Mr.. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. If this is an emer- 
gency, why does the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] 
propose to deal with it over a period of 
3 years? 

Mr. HALLECK. If it is a good ar- 
rangement, possibly it would operate for 
3 years effectively. What I am saying 
is the emergency exists this year. It 


needs to be dealt with immediately, and 


the gentleman from North Carolina is 
much too wise in the ways of the Con- 
gress of the United States, in the ways 
of this body and the other body and 
the executive, not to have known that 
when you injected all of this new mat- 
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ter, you were promptly heading for trou- 
ble. It was with some pride that I said 
that as majority leader of the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress we moved to do some- 
thing for wheat in increasing acreage; 
we did something for cotton by increas- 
ing the acreage for cotton. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina said to me, 
in attempting to differentiate, “You did 
not pay the cotton farmer or the wheat 
farmer.” Then a little later on the very 
able gentleman, who backstops the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, Mr. POAGE, 
of Texas, came along to explain to us 
how expensive the Andresen bill would 
be. I referred to those figures as a little 
fantastic, and I think they are, but he 
went on to point out that you would 
have 13.7 million acres of corn produc- 
tion in the commercial corn area, with 
an average yield of 49 bushels per acre; 
at $1.36 per bushel, it would cost $924 
million. That scared everyone. Then I 
began to wonder, just why is this so 
much different than what we did for 
cotton and wheat. Let me point out to 
you that the Andersen bill will give the 
corn farmer equal treatment, and he 
deserves to have it. 

If you applied the program that is 
presently in the law against cotton, you 
would cut cotton production back to 3.9 
million acres, a reduction of about 13.7 
million acres, to be exact. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Who is re- 
sponsible for that statement? 

Mr. HALLECK. What I am saying is 
true. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Well, you do 
not claim to be an expert do you? Who 
is responsible for that statement? 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, I have heard it 
said that an expert is just a fellow away 
from home. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I am not so 
sure, after listening to some of the argu- 
ments around here but that I am an 
expert just as much as some other 
people. I am saying what the cotton 
acreage would be if you had not had 
legislation giving you the increased acre- 
age. So let us follow Mr. PoacE’s method 
of computing on what we did for cotton. 
We added 13.7 million acres, with an 
average yield of 400 pounds at 30 cents 
a pound, which would be $1,644 million 
every year that the cotton farmers are 
getting because we gave them that in- 
creased acreage. : 

For wheat we added 42.6 million acres, 
average yield 15 bushels, multiplied by 
$2 per bushel, the average price, or $1,- 
278 million. For one year we just add 
$2,922 million that these farmers are 
getting which they would not get if it 
were not for the fact that we gave them 
this increased acreage, rather than re- 
quire them to go down to the limits that 
would have been imposed by the legisla- 
tion that you people wrote. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The last cotton 
bill that I remember anything about was 
passed in the 83d Congress when the 
gentleman from Indiana was majority 
leader, and it took 250,000 acres away 
from my section and gave it to Cali- 
fornia. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. HALLECK. Of course we always 
have trouble dividing up the acreage that 
you cotton people want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HALLECK 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman had 
been here he would have heard me say 
that I prided myself, as a man from the 
North and a Republican and with the 
responsibility of majority leader, to 
come in here and cooperate with you 
people in your program, something that 
you apparently will not do with us now. 
Everybody can take his own reason for 
why that is being done. 

In addition to that, the money that 
has been provided for cotton since 
approximately 3.40 million acres of cot- 
ton will go into the soil bank, this acre- 
age times a hundred pounds per acre, 
times $15 soil bank payment totals up to 
$204 million more. What do you mean 
by coming in here and saying that the 
cotton farmer and the wheat farmer did 
not get something out of what we did 
for you, when we increased the acreage 
over and above what was allowed under 
the program? 

There is another thing I want to call 
to your attention. I have been trying 
for a long time to get the committee 
people to put a price tag on your bill. I 
have been hearing a lot of talk around 
the country that the budget is too big, 
that the Eisenhower budget is too big, 
$71,600,000,000, and we are told to do 
something about it. 

Let me say to my good friends on the 
right-hand side of the aisle, and the 
people of this country are not going to 
forget it: This is the first real money- 
saving opportunity that has been pre- 
sented to you. If you pass this bill you 
are going to vote something between $500 
million and $1 billion more out of the 
Treasury this year. How are you going 
to justify it? I would like some of you 
to go back home and explain to your 
people who are writing you even as they 
are writing me, that the budget is too 
big, that when you had a chance to save 
from $500 million to $1 billion you threw 
the chance out the window. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] does not generally make very 
many mistakes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to go on, if I 
may. 

“The committee bill does involve a very 
substantial expenditure of funds, very 
substantial. We believe that it will 
achieve something. There has been an 
intimation that the Andresen bill would 
involve practically no expense,” the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] says, and 
I understand from around the edges that 
he is really the author of this bill. Nor- 
mally, in such a situation I would almost 
automatically give it my stamp of ap- 
proval, but I am afraid this bill is going 
to work to the detriment of those solid, 
dynamic farmers in my State and in the 
Middle West because you are moving in 
with your feed grains and corn and all 
these other things that are proposed. 
You are moving in now to disrupt the 
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program that was approved by a vote of 
61.5 percent, or to put it another way, 
61.5 percent voted against your propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill the majority 
has brought in is a tremendously expen- 
Sive bill. There is no figure. That has 
already been admitted here. I have 
stated the reasons that operate against 
its adoption here or even its considera- 
tion: No. 1, it was not given that careful 
consideration any bill should have by 
the committee before it reports a bill to 
the floor. 

I applaud the gentleman from North 
Carolina for his stalwart defense of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I did not 
know it needed any. I always thought 
we could depend on you to bring in a bill 
that you did not have to say needed 
amendment, but that is the kind of bill 
you brought here. This is no place to 
write that kind of bill. 

Secondly, it is going to cost an awful 
lot of money. ‘The results to be achieved 
are highly questionable, to say the least. 

So I say, because it has now been dis- 
closed by almost unanimous agreement 
on both sides, the Andresen bill substan- 
tially is in line with what needs to be 
done for the corn grower in the commer- 
cial area. There is no doubt about that. 
You ask us to amend your bill. If you 
do not like the Andresen bill you can 
amend it. It is pending as a substitute 
bill which is open to amendment at any 
point. We would be glad to receive your 
suggestions. 

Mr. Chairman, the orderly way to pro- 
ceed is to deal with the emergency. You 
know, we all live to run another day, we 
hope. You people in your areas of agri- 
culture are going to run into trouble 
from time to time. 

I would like to point out that we have 
supported you in the past in time of 
your trouble, but what you are doing here 
in this time of our trouble just does not 
fit very well with me. It is all right to 
undertake to talk about the things that 
must be done, the things that were not 
done, and who is to blame. Let us for- 
get that for the moment. Let us get 
ahead. We have a problem here that 
must be met. Let us meet it, and we can 
meet it without spending another half- 
billion or billion dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. That is what we ought to do. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I can well understand 
the confusion that has arisen as to the 
cost of these programs. I think it is 
well that the membership of the House 
give some consideration to the cost of 
these programs because, after all, that 
is basic. Most all of us here have agreed 
that there is need for a program. But 
honest men can decide that all of the 
answers are too expensive. In my opin- 
ion, the committee has an answer that 
is the most economical and the most 
practical that could be offered. But 
there are honest and sincere men who 
may feel that the committee bill is too 
expensive. It would, however, be a grave 
mistake to assume that the committee 
bill would involve us in obligations that 
would be avoided by the Andresen sub- 
stitute, It must be said in all fairness 
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that the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana who just preceded me in effect 
admitted that the figures I gave you 
yesterday afternoon were correct. I 
gave you figures as to the potential ob- 
ligations under the Andresen bill. I told 
you that I did not think either the 
Andresen bill or the committee bill would 
involve us in the expenditure of that 
much money but that under the Andre- 
sen bill we could involve just exactly this 
much, and it figures to $924. 8 million 
for the year 1957. That is not guess- 
work nor is it somebody’s estimate. It 
is a mathematical calculation of maxi- 
mum costs. Nobody has challenged it. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I referred to the gen- 
tleman’s figures which he gave yesterday 
as fantastic. I said that I still think they 
are fantastic. I believe that now. AH I 
did was to take the gentleman’s way of 
computing the cost and applying it to 
cotton and wheat and it came up to $2.9 
billion as against the gentleman’s $800 
million. I will agree with the gentleman 
immediately that the committee bill will 
not cost $2.9 billion and I certainly indi- 
cated that when I said the cost would run 
from $500 million to a billion dollars. 
The only thing I was doing was project- 
ing the gentleman’s figures onto cotton 
to prove that the gentleman’s figures 
given us yesterday were fantastic. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
show us how they are fantastic, other 
than that they are maximum figures 
and are based on the premise that every- 
body will enter into the program. If 
there was 100 pereent participation, that 
is what the Andresen bill would cost. 
Am I not correct? 

Mr, HALLECK. I do not recall that 
the gentleman used the words “if every- 
body entered into the program.” 

Mr. POAGE. I did not say that I said 
that yesterday. I say now that these 
figures are the figures that would result 
if everybody in the commercial corn 
area participated. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman what the cost of the committee 
bill would be in excess of what the An- 
dresen bill would cost? What price tag 
has the gentleman put on that? 

Mr. POAGE. I think the committee 
bill would cost about $250 million. 

Mr. HALLECK. Above the Andresen 
pill? 

Mr. POAGE. No; about $250 million 
all told. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the money 
is already provided for whatever needs 
to be done under the Andresen bill. 

Mr. POAGE. No; the money is not 
provided. There is not a dollar of this 
money I have referred to here provided 
because that money would be paid out 
of the funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. We do not provide that 
money until they actually get a deficit. 

When the gentleman speaks of cotton, 
he makes a very persuasive argument as 
to what it might cost in regard to cotton, 
but actually when the present Secretary 
ef Agriculture became Secretary we had 
a net profit of $267 million on our cotton 
operation in spite of the vast sums he 
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said we may have imposed on the coun- 
try. I read from the present Secretary’s 
report as of December 31, 1956, which is 
the last one of this kind, and it shows 
that this Seeretary had only been able 
to lose $161,850,000 on cotton. That is 
from the inception of the program. So, 
it seems quite clear that the gentleman 
has not proven that we are losing any- 
thing like that amount on cotton. We 
did not lose a dollar on cotton supports 
under 20 years of Democratic rule. We 
had only lost $160 milion on the cotton 
program under 4 years of Benson—and 
those are Mr. Benson’s own figures—and. 
not $2 billion, as the gentleman from In- 
diana suggests we ought to have lost on 
cotton, because of what he says has al- 
ready taken place. We put a floor under 
the allotment in cotton, and there has 
never been a day in the history of the 
United States when the cotton allotment 
could legally drop to 3.9 million acres, 
which he suggested, but the corn allot- 
ment is today—not tomorrow, not yes- 
terday, but the corn allotment as legally 
préscribed by your Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is today—37.3 million acres of corn. 
Now, that is all ìt is. We are not talking 
how much that allotment might be cut if 
we changed the law. The corn allotment 
is 37.3 million acres of corn. Now, we 
might change the law as the gentleman 
from Indiana suggests we might for cot- 
ton and let it drop to 3 million acres 
of corn, but we do not intend to. On 
the contrary the committee comes out 
and writes in our bill a floor 6 million 
acres higher than the Secretary of Agri- 
culture established for corngrowers. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my attitude toward 
H. R. 4901 is described by a story which 
was told by our speech teacher, who wit- 
nessed the deal, to the mathematics 
teacher. He told it to his secretary and 
his secretary told it to my secretary, so 
I imagine it is true. 

In Pocatello, Idaho, during the war, 
when cars were scarce, when we had to 
have priorities, an Indian from the 
Blackfoot area came up and admired the 
Jast Buick car in the sales room. After 
about a half hour, he said to the sales- 


man, “What it cost?” The salesman 
told him. The Indian said, “Me take 
um.” The salesman said, “You must 


have a priority to buy this car.” The 
Indian fished a priority out of his pocket. 
The salesman said, “Have you got the 
money?” He peeled out the greenbacks 
and paid in full. The salesman said, 
“Now, you wait about half an hour, and 
I will service the car.” 

The Indian waited.. He met the sales- 
man out in front, and the salesman 
asked him, “Do you know how to drive?’’ 
The Indian thought a moment, and he 
said, “Maybe so.” Well, the salesman 
said, “If you do not, I will teach you.” 
The Indian said, “It is my car.” So the 
Indian got in, and just then a GI came 
up and asked the Indian if he was going 
north. The Indian said, “Yes.” The 
GI asked him if he could ride along, and 
he said, “Yes.” So the GI got in, and, 
with the help of the salesman, the Indian 
started the Buick. When he ran the 
first red light in the middle of Pocatello 
he was going 30 miles an hour. He was 
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going about 60 when he ran the second 
light. The GI became terrified and put 
his hand on the Indian’s arm and 
shouted, “I want to get out.” The 
Indian said, “Me, too.” 

Where is this farm program taking 
us, gentlemen? F have great regard for 
the logic of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, my friend and colleague [Mr. 
ABERNETHY}. If you put corn under, 
then you should put feed grains under; if 
you put feed grains under, then every- 
thing else should go under. It is just 
like Bill Nye said in his history of the 
United States—that the people around 
Chesapeake Bay grew corn in the sum- 
mer so they could dig clams in the 
winter, so they could grow corn the next 
summer so they could dig clams the next 
winter so they could grow corn the next 
summer. Once you start, there is no 
stopping, or no solution. 

I am afraid to ride, as this GI was, 
with this bill, H. R. 4901, for reasons as 
follows: 

First, it is going to be ineffectual he- 
cause of the “phantom acres,” and it will 
not go far in reducing surpluses or taking 
acres out because of Iack of data. We 
cannot get data. 

Second, it would ultimately double the 
acreage under Federal control. It could 
add 115 million acres and we only have 
119 million under control now. That 
would almost double Federal control. 

Maybe I should not say this out loud, 
but I think that the brutal truth of it is 
that if we. do what is best for agricul- 
ture we would eliminate all the formulas, 
the same as we are already doing for feed 
grains and oil crops. So we could pro- 
vide the support necessary to orderly 
marketing only. The program was never 
intended to be a price-fixing program, 
anyway. ‘This would give the law of 
supply and demand a chance to operate 
just a little. So much for Federal con- 
trols. I think we ought to go more away 
from them than into them. 

Third, this bill would supersede and in 
some areas scuttle the soil bank. The 
soil bank measure has been carefully 
thought out. I cannot say the same for 
H. R. 4901. 

Fourth, H. R. 4901 is so broad in its 
application that it cannot be put into 
operation in time to help our corn farm- 
ers who need the help: 

In the fifth place, it is too complicated 
to administer equitably and without 
widespread abuse. 

Sixth, it would add about 9,122 more 
employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The United States Department of 
Agriculture had 70,803 employees in 1955. 
It had 77,520 in 1956. It had 81,747 in 
1957. If we add the other 9,122, by next 
year it would have about 90,869 em- 
ployees. 

Seventh, it is prohibitive in its cost 
considering the value received. The best 
estimate I could get would be $996 mil- 
lion. With the Department of Agricul- 
ture budget over $5 billion, plus the $996 
million of H. R. 4901, the budget would 
reach $6,173,000,000. That is more than 
half the entire net agricultural income 
of $11,836,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, if we want- to ‘ies more 
money in the farmer’s pocket there are 
more direct and better ways to do it 
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where so much of the money will not 
be drained off in overhead. 

If we continue to add to the topheavi- 
ness of this farm structure it is going to 
fall of its own weight, and it will fall 
down on our heads. That is why this 
bill would take us so fast that I want 
to get out. The Andresen amendment 
is conservative, more effective, immedi- 
ately operable and adds nothing to our 
budget which is already too high. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
identify myself in relation to this corn 
bill. The district I represent in Mis- 
souri is composed of 11 counties. Eight 
of those are in the commercial corn area, 
so I think that I can speak for people 
who are interested in raising corn. 

Unfortunately, however, 4 of those 
counties in the referendum last fall 
voted one way, 4 voted another way. So 
those people down there in the commer- 
cial corn area in the district I represent 
cannot get together much better than 
we can here in the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

I am opposed to the Andresen bill 
not because of the money involved but 
because it does not reach the problem 
that we are trying to solve. We can 
have only one justification for coming 
here today and asking for any kind of 
bill, and that is to solve a problem. If 
we do not solve the problem we will have 
wasted all the money that we spend. 

I am supporting the committee bill 
because I think it does reach to the 
problem we are trying to solve. I was 
interested when the gentleman from In- 
diana a minute ago spoke of the fact 
that this bill had not been perfected in 
the way it should have been, and he rec- 
ommended that we adopt the Andresen 
bill. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the Andresen bill, about 
which we have been talking for a long 
time, and which has been written up in 
the newspapers and has probably been 
supported by many people, including the 
gentleman himself, as introduced is not 
the Andresen amendment which is of- 
fered here today. So the first thing, 
let us distinguish between those two. 

Another thing, the Andresen amend- 
ment which has been offered here today 
is not an emergency measure. I would 
go along with the gentleman from Indi- 
ana when he says that this is an emer- 
gency and let us take care of it for this 
year. I will go along to take care of it 
for this year. But if we do adopt that 
bill, I say let us put an amendment on 
there. 

I propose to offer an amendment 
when the proper time comes. The rea- 
son I did not offer it now is that I frankly 
wanted to get a little more than 5 min- 
utes to talk, so I will offer it later. But 
I think we must make this Andresen 
amendment, if it is adopted, for this year 
only, so that we may be sure we are going 
to have the interest of everyone to con- 
‘sider the whole problem together and 
solve it. 

I know there are people here and there 
are people out over the country who are 
very strongly in support of the so-called 
Harrison bill or the Polk bill, introduced 
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by the gentlemen from Nebraska and 
Ohio. One of our larger farm organiza- 
tions supports that bill, not the Andresen 
bill but the Harrison bill. I asked the 
gentleman from Nebraska about it and 
he said yesterday he was supporting the 
Andresen bill. He said, “I am support- 
ing the Andresen bill as of now, and if 
that is defeated I will offer my bill.” I 
think that is possible, because if we are 
going to have a bill of that type I think 
we should get the Harrison or the Polk 
bill in preference to the Andresen bill, 
because I think they would be better, but 
I do not think they would solve the prob- 
lem, either. 

The main thing I should like to im- 
press on the House today, and particu- 
larly those from the cities, is this: You 
talk about the commercial corn area and 
you say, “What is a commercial corn 
county?” I believe that was asked me 
yesterday. The commercial corn areas 
change from year to year. Itis based on 
the average of the corn production in any 
particular county. If it averages 450 
bushels to the farm plus an average of 4 
bushels to the acre throughout the coun- 
ty, then you are a commercial corn area. 
While the original estimate is based on a 
10-year average, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on February 1 of each year, if 
he thinks a county would qualify, can 
make it a commercial corn area or he 
can take it out and put it in a noncom- 
mercial corn area. 

As the gentleman from Illinois said a 
minute ago, there is no reason why we 
should not consider corn as corn, and 
that is one thing we are trying to do in 
this committee bill. We are not only 
considering corn as corn, and we are 
trying to encourage people to take the 
cornland out, but we are also encourag- 
ing them to take out of production the 
grains that are in competition with the 
corn. You are not going to solve this 
problem, and there is no use of spending 
$500 million or $250 million or any other 
amount unless you solve the problem. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to say while 
I do not claim to be an expert I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s great knowledge of 
this subject. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I just asked 
the gentleman for his information a 
minute ago. If he is prepared to give 
that, I would like to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
leadership whether they expect to finish 
the bill tonight? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may be recognized to do so, I should like 
now to ascertain if it can be possible 
to agree on some time to close debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto. I would suggest debate close at 
3:45. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was trying to find 
out when we will finish. If you are going 
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to finish tonight, I think the time should 
be limited, and given to Members who 
have not had time before. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not my desire to 
cut off anybody from the debate, but 
we can count the Members standing 
now, and it seems to me 45 minutes 
would be ample time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, but first I want to say up to now 
we have had practically nothing but a 
political discussion. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. I agree. 

Mr. H. CARL. ANDERSEN. There has 
been no discussion on the merits of 
amendments which will be offered. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This 
House is in very poor shape unless we can 
afford to take tomorrow, if necessary, to 
finish a mighty important bill. For that 
reason at this time I will object and 
fight against any limitation of time to 
the best of my ability. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly, Iam not go- 
ing to insist upon my request, may I 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota. I 
know the gentleman has an amendment, 
and I know that other Members have 
amendments. I was just trying to see if 
it would be possible to come to some un- 
derstanding at this time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would yield, I would appre- 
ciate it very much if the gentleman 
would withdraw his request. I must 
call his attention to the fact that on the 
last three major legislative bills from 
his committee—and I handle the appro- 
priation on the bills—I have been cut off 
to where I had only 14% minutes on each 
of the last three major bills from the 
Committee on Agriculture, and that was 
done by a limitation of time for debate. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly, I am not 
going to insist at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to offer an amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? : 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of 
Missouri as an amendment to the Andresen 
amendment: In the first paragraph, strike 
out the words “each of the calendar years 
1957, 1958, and 1959” and substitute the 
words “the calendar year 1957.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have not been discussing this bill 
from a political standpoint, and I do not 
intend to so discuss it. I am discussing 
this bill from the standpoint of the 
American farmer, the American con- 
sumer, and the American taxpayer. We 
have had words from people on both 
sides of the aisle that we will consider an 
overall farm bill, and that anything we 
do here today might detract from that 
unless we adopt the committee bill. If 
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you will adopt this amendment to the 
Andresen bill, that will take care of that 
situation, in the event the Andresen 
amendment is adopted.. Then we will 
have an opportunity to go on and con- 
sider the overall problem and know that 
we will still have the interest of the corn 
farmer—who might not be interested so 
much if he thought he was taken care of 
for 3 years. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman 
vote for the Andresen bill, if his amend- 
ment prevails? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No; I an- 
nounced in advance that I would not vote 
for a bill which I thought was wrong, but 
if we are going to have to have it, let us 
treat it as an emergency situation. 
Then, too, the fact that a person is not 
in favor of a bill does not mean that he 
should not try to perfect it and get it in 
the best shape possible—that is all I am 
trying to do. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it not true that 
when we provided for the minimum acre- 
age for cotton and wheat, it was fixed for 
3 years? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
is true. 

Mr. HALLECK. Thatis true. In other 
words, when we took care of cotton and 
wheat, we did it for a 3-year period. So 
some of us figure that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. Any 
law can always be changed if it is found 
to be unworkable. But why not follow a 
pattern that we have followed in preced- 
ing situations such as this? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. There is a 
difference, I want to call this to your 
attention; by doing that you did take 
eare of specific situations. Now, the 
Andresen amendment does not take eare 
of this situation which you say prevails. 
The Andresen amendment does not strike 
at the surplus of corn and feed grains 
which are together. That is the differ- 
ence that I say exists. But, the commit- 
tee bill, H. R. 4901, does strike at the 
whole proposition. I do not know what 
the cost is going to be under either one 
of these bills, but if you are justified in 
spending one dime, we are justified in 
spending enough money to put the thing 
across and to solve the whole problem. 
You are not going to solve this problem 
in the area that I live in. I have eight 
of these commercial corn counties, and 
the people down there differ just as they 
do in any other part of the country. But 
you are not going to solve this just by 
applying it to corn just in the commercial 
area. Just like this corn referendum 
ballot that was put out the last time. It 
was quite confusing. The gentleman 
said a few minutes ago, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, the author of the 
amendment, said that the support price 
would have been from 75 to 90 percent 
under this 51 million acres on this corn 
referendum ballot last fall. But the peo- 
ple were very confused. They were 
afraid. Why were they afraid? Because 
the explanation on the ballot did not say 
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that the support price would be from 75 
to 90 percent of parity. It did say in 
explaining the second proposition that 
price supports would be on the level of 
from 75 to 90. From 75 to 90 when? If 
it was reduced to 37,288,000 acres, but 
it did not say it would apply if we took 
the 51 million acres. That is why the 
people were afraid last fall. 

I do not care to say anything further 
about it. I think we can vote on this 
amendment now and determine whether 
we want to make this an emergency pro- 
gram for 1 year or whether you want 
to let it go for 3 years and lose the in- 
terest of the people who are not con- 
cerned in going ahead and solving the 
whole problem. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Har- 
rison amendment. This amendment is 
fundamentally an effort to provide to 
commercial corn farmers an opportunity 
to show with their corn planters which 
of the two options on which they voted 
on December 11, 1956, is preferable. Let 
us analyze this legislation in detail and 
then diseuss its great potential advan- 
tages. 

First, the producer may adjust his 
acreage in line with his share of the 
37.3-million-acre allotment. If he plants 
not more than his share of this 37.3-mil- 
lion-acre allotment, he will be eligible 
for price support at not less than $1.36 
per bushel. If he so desires, he may 
enter into a contract with the Govern- 
ment to further adjust his corn acreage 
by placing some acreage into the acre- 
age-reserve program, for which he will 
receive payments at the rate of 90 cents 
per bushel times the farm normal yield. 
Thirty-eight percent of those voting 
favored this approach. 

Second, he may have the option of op- 
erating under a 51-million-acre base pro- 
gram. Under this latter program, he 
must put not less than 15 percent of his 
base acreage into the acreage reserve or 
the conservation reserve in order to be 
eligible for price support at $1.31 per 
bushel. If he puts 15 percent of his 
eorn-base acreage into the acreage- 
reserve program, he must reduce his 
corn acreage below his base by this 
amount. For this he will be paid at the 
rate of 90 cents per bushel times the 
normal yield of the farm. If he decides 
to put 15 pereent of his base into the 
conservation reserve, he will receive a 
much reduced payment in the neighbor- 
hood of $9 to $15 per acre. Under this 
option, he may plant up to his share of 
the 51-million-acre base. Sixty-two per- 
cent of the producers who voted favored 
this approach. 

What benefits will be derived from this 
legislation? 

First, it should be remembered that 
under either of these two options the 
Corn Belt farmers will be making a sharp 
downward adjustment in their corn acre- 
age since the 1956 planted acreage of 
corn in the commercial-corn area was 57 
million acres. 

Second, unless the corn farmer plants 
within his acreage allotment or base 
these same farmers will not be able to 
participate in the soil-bank program for 
other basic crops such as cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, or rice. 
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. ‘Third, unless: the corn producer is 
given a realistic opportunity to adjust 
corn acreage, the effects will be felt in 
every county in the United States. This 
is due to the fact that corn will be cheap. 
The cheap corn will be marketed in the 
form of cheap livestock and livestock 
products. The marketings of livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products account for 
55 percent of the cash farm income of 
the United States. 

Fourth, price support to corn producers 
in the noncommercial corn area. will be 
automatically increased by about several 
cents per bushel. 

Fifth, no additional time- -consuming 
expensive record checking will be in- 
volved. Farmers have in their hands 
both their acreage allotments and their 
bases. 

I am sure that when you have consid- 
ered the implications of our failure to 
provide a realistic program to corn pro- 
ducers up to now that you will vote in 
favor of this legislation. There is no 
reason why corn producers should not be 
given a fair chance to make a downward 
adjustment in their production with 
minimum acreage allotments comparable 
to those provided to producers of other 
basic crops, such as cotton, wheat, pea- 
nuts, and rice. It is simply a matter of 
justice for corn producers. With this 
amendment, the soil bank can do the job 
which it was designed to do. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aueust H. ANDRESEN] 
has properly stated the reason for the 
3-year period. I think it would be a 
mistake to adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES}. The purpose of the 3-year pe- 
riod is to make it conform to the life of 
the soil bank. I think it is high time 
that we get away from piecemeal legis- 
Jation and at least attempt to write some 
Jong-term legislation. 

We are all interested in the soil bank 
and in making it work. I think it has 
been fairly stated that in the year 1956 
the soil bank did not have a fair chance 
to work. Soil-bank legislation was en- 
acted at a very late date last year, which 
made it impossible for many States in 
the South to get into the program before 
the growing season arrived. 

In the Corn Belt we had a very unusual 
situation, as you all know. Somebody 
has said something about wasting $179 
million on corn soil-bank payments last 
year. Seven and a half of my twelve 
counties were in the drought area last 
year. It never was anticipated that the 
soil-bank program should become a crop 
insurance program or @ relief program, 
but really the $179 million was spent for 
a good purpose, in that it kept a lot of 
farmers from going bankrupt at that 
time. 

Now, let us get down to brass tacks as 
to the cost of H. R. 4901. I received a 
report from the Department of Agricul- 
ture this morning showing that the po- 
tential cost of the Cooley bill relating to 
corn and feed grains would be $996 mil- 
lion. The commodity allotment in the 
bill for corn would be 43.2 million acres. 
Under section 2, the allotment times 18 
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would be 7.8 million acres. At the esti- 
mated pzyment rate per acre the average 
would be $42.66 for corn, or a total of 
$333 million. 

Now, as to cotton, the commodity al- 
lotment would be 17.6 million acres. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Not at this time. 

The allotment times 18 percent at an 
average estimated payment per acre of 
$26 would cost $83 million. 

On wheat the commodity allotment 
would be 55 million acres. The allotment 
under section 2 would be 9.9 millions, at 
an estimated payment rate per acre of 
$26, or a total of $257 million. 

Further, in the case of peanuts and 
rice the commodity allotment would be 
3.3 million acres, the allotment times 18 
percent would be 0.6 percent. The esti- 
mated payment rate per acre would be 
$26, and the total cost would be $16 
million. 

In the case of tobacco 1.5 million acres 
would be under the commodity allotment 
times 18 percent would be 0.27 at an esti- 
mated payment rate per acre of $26, 
making a total cost of $7 million. 

This makes a total maximum cost of 
$696 million for H. R. 4901. 

To this amount should be added the 
maximum provided in section 3 of the 
bill for feed grains at a cost of $300 
million. 

This makes a grand potential total of 
$996 million covering the cost of the bill. 

In addition to that we must also add 
the administrative costs which have been 
fairly estimated at some $35 million. 
This would make the total cost of H. R. 
4801 well in excess of a billion-dollar fig- 
ure. 

I hear a lot of talk about economy and 
I am sure Members on both sides of the 
aisle are hearing from the folks back 
home. If you vote for the Andresen 
amendment, if for no other reason than 
that of economy, that is exactly what 
you should do. 

Again let me remind you that the 
Cooley bill will cost $996 million in 
addition to administrative costs. 

Under the Andresen bill, H. R. 3011, 
no additional funds are authorized. 
Any payments earned by corn producers 
would be part of the $750 million already 
authorized for the average agricultural 
reserve program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. HOEVEN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HOEVEN. The proportionate 
share of the budget for corn for the 1957 
agricultural reserve program under the 
Andresen bill is $217,500,000. 

So in the last analysis, regardless of 
the merits of the two bills, if you are 
really interested in economy you will 
vote for the Andresen substitute. It is 
the best and the most economical course 
you can take. 

The rolleall vote on the Andresen sub- 
stitute will show whether you are willing 
to save the taxpayers of the country al- 
most a billion dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to be heard briefly on the amendment 
and will not take 5 minutes, 
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It seems to me this amendment will 
really test the sincerity of the Mem- 
bers of this House who have said that 
this was an emergency situation and 
that they would be perfectly willing to 
sit down with the other members of the 
committee interested primarily in other 
commodities and to work out a long- 
range program. You are taking this 
emergency and writing legislation that 
goes on for 3 years under the pretext 
that it is an essential part of the soil- 
bank program. Your Secretary of Agri- 
culture has never suggested that this 
is an essential part of the soil-bank pro- 
gram. You have the proposition before 
you now in the Andresen bill. Iam frank 
to say I have no figures about the cost of 
either one of these programs except the 
best information we could obtain and 
that is in the report. You do not know 
what the Andresen bill is going to cost. 
Why not adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES] fixing it for 1 year? We will 
be in session when the year expires and 
if it is a good program, if it is an essen- 
tial program, we can continue it. Here 
you are proposing by the Andresen bill 
to adopt an emergency program for 3 
years. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Did we not fix min- 
imum acreages for wheat and cotton on 
the basis of an emergency situation and, 
also at that time, not knowing just how 
much it ultimately might cost? 

Mr. COOLEY. But it was for 1 year. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, if we 
had not extended the minimum acre- 
age for cotton to 3 years, then you would 
have to be in here this year for legisla- 
tion because the acreage on cotton would 
drop from 17.6 million acres to 3.9 mil- 
lion acres and the cotton agriculture 
could not live. 

Mr. COOLEY. When you talk about 
wheat and cotton, we had it on an emer- 
gency basis for l-year at a time. Then 
later on we continued it. We knew some- 
thing about the cost, but here you are 
jumping in with the Andresen bill and 
you have no idea what the cost is going 
to be and you do not know what the 
participation is going to be. 

Mr. HALLECK. Under existing law 
you do not need further legislation deal- 
ing with cotton and wheat? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, that is not so. 
I have introduced a bill today. I do 
not know how far it will go after this 
fight, but I introduced a bill today on 
that subject. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Will the gentleman 
accept the Andresen bill if the Jones 
amendment carries? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; Iam not going to 
accept the Andresen amendment because 
I think we have other provisions in our 
bill that are beneficial and vital. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the Kahit 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr. ARENDS. ‘The gentleman made 
the statement that he had no knowledge 
as to what the Andresen bill might cost. 
I have before me a statement, and I 
think it is as sound as it can be, to the 
effect that H. R. 3011 will involve no 
additional funds being authorized. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not a question of 
whether it is authorized or not. The 
additional price support obligation 
would come out of CCC funds which 
are already authorized. The losses 
would simply be made up by appropria- 
tion after they have been incurred. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Under the Andresen 
bill they would pay the money out of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, then 
we would have to appropriate the money 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Really, when you get to costs all of the 
figures given here are figures you pay 
out of the soil bank. The real cost is 
how much of this corn will end up in 
the hands of the Government and the 
Government cannot use it or get rid 
of it. Your costs cannot be figured on 
how much you pay out in soil bank 
funds. If you let the rest of the coun- 
try supply the feed so that there is no 
market for corn, the whole investment 
is caught. When you get to arguing 
about these costs, do not look at the 
soil bank payments. Look to how much 
money is going to be put into corn, Are 
you going to have it where you can get 
the corn out or are you going to allow 
the other feeds to take the market and 
hold on to the corn? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
would like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Mississippi who handles 
the Agricultural Department appropria- 
tion bill if there is a limitation placed 
upon the amount of money that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation can use 
for soil bank purposes? Is it not $200 
million? 

Mr. WHITTEN. There is a limit on 
the soil-bank payments. When you 
limit this to discussing the money you 
pay out from the soil bank, you are play- 
ing around with the fringes. The real 
problem is how much money you are 
going to invest in corn and what you are 
going to do with the corn when you get 
it. If you let the other grains take up 
the usable market, you can wind up by 
having the corn in the hands of the 
Government and your figures become in- 
significant when compared to the overall. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say to my good 
friend from Mississippi that is exactly 
what we are trying to avoid this after- 
noon. We are trying to avoid the Gov- 
ernment piling up corn in bins and the 
Federal Government having to spend 
large sums of money for its storage. 
And I believe the legislation we propose 
is the best solution to the whole problem; 
if you will just lend us your support. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I do not question his 
desire or his intention to reach the place 
he is trying to go. It is my judgment, 
having worked with it all these years, 
that he is going exactly in the wrong 
direction. 

Mr. ARENDS. That may be, but there 
is the question whether we can even leg- 
islate to solve a problem like the farm 
problem when there are so many compli- 
cations and contingencies involved. 
March 8 is the last day the farmers of 
my district have to sign up in the old 
program as provided in the referendum, 
or whether they can expect this Congress 
to provide them with the help so urgent- 
ly needed. Tomorrow is the last day. 
Our farmers are concerned and anxious 
reading the newspapers, or sitting listen- 
ing to their television or radio, wanting 
to know whether they can get into a 
program that will eventually bring about 
some relief in the corn situation. We 
can provide this relief for the corn farm- 
er, give him some assurance for the fu- 
ture, by adopting the Andresen amend- 
ment. Having done that I shall certain- 
ly support our considering whatever may 
be necessary for the small-feed business, 
But tomorrow is the date I am talking 
about. It is when the corn farmer must 
go in and sign whether or not he wants 
to go into the agriculture program as it 
presently exists, and that is the situation 
we are in at the present time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to say that 
the Secretary fixed that date, March 8, 
and he can change it to the 18th by 
just one executive order, and it is not 
going to affect the situation at all. The 
main thing I wanted to say was that I 
agree with the observation the gentle- 
man made earlier this afternoon, that 
if we cut out a lot of these political 
speeches and not talk about collateral 
things and start voting, we can bring 
out this legislation in a very short time. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is what. I have 
been trying to do. I regret that this 
matter has become so completely polit- 
ical. 

Mr. FULTON. What about the city 
guys? 

Mr. ARENDS. It is a matter of his- 
tory that the depressions that have oc- 
curred in this country have first been 
occasioned by the fact that there was 
a sharp decline in farm income. That 
is a historic fact. What is going to 
happen? Unless we enact corrective leg- 
islation now we are going to have more 
corn than we can possibly use. It will 
result in our having cheaper and cheaper 
feed, and as a consequence of cheaper 
feed we will have cheaper and cheaper 
livestock. All this will make the pur- 
chasing power of the individual farmer 
go down and down. We must not let 
that occur. It is not important to every 
man and woman in this country whether 
he lives in the city or on a farm. It is 
as important to you who represent city 
districts as it is to me representing a 
farming area. I am not talking about 
dollars and cents simply for the farmer, 
I am talking about a fundamental prob- 
lem that affects the entire country. . It 
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is basic. So we ought to do something 
about it this afternoon. 

Mr. FULTON. Actually I was going 
to ask a question about history, because 
when I hear across party lines that we 
helped with these various programs, that 
we on cotton helped you on tobacco and 
we on tobacco helped you on rice and 
we on rice helped you on wheat, that is 
all across party lines or it is logrolling 
that has not been explained on the floor 
of this House. How do I get a history 
of the logrolling that has brought this 
bill out, because I even heard today 
somebody. say that one bill came out of 
the great Agriculture Committee to save 
somebody’s political neck. I thought I 
was voting for some industry. Now, 
where can I get that history? 

Mr. ARENDS. You will probably 
have to put your research department 
to work on it. 

Mr. FULTON. That is surprising. 

Mr. ARENDS. I am sorry we have 
had so much political difficulty yesterday 
and this afternoon, but the fact remains, 
if I may answer the question, that corn 
has not been afforded the same treat- 
ment that either cotton, tobacco, or 
wheat has been afforded in the past 22 
years. I have been here to watch the 
legislation and support it. Basically I 
am interested in the welfare of agricul- 
ture regardless of the commodity in- 
volved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MASON. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I am simply doing 
this to serve notice on this House that 
from this time forward until we vote on 
this bill there will be no more extensions 
of time and no more giving of time to 
someone else. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, in that case I will have to 
object, if the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mason] holds to his line of think- 
ing. 

Mr. MASON. I shall hold to my line 
of thinking and the gentleman may ob- 
ject all he pleases. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, if I cannot have more than 5 
minutes on my very important amend- 
ment, I shall regretfully have to object 
to an extension of time for the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the legislation now before the House is 
announced as a program to help the 
commercial corn farmers. The Cooley 
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bill reported to the House by the Agricul- 
tural Committee seeks to extend aid not 
only to the commercial corn growers, 
which was the original intention, of the 
proposed legislation, but also to the cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, peanut, and also to 
1 or 2 more classes of farmers, engaged 
in growing what has been termed basic 
crops. 

There is no doubt that there is need 
to do something in a legislative way to 
improve the condition of the corn grow- 
ers in the central and Midwest section 
of our country: This is admitted on 
both sides of the aisle, Democrats and 
Republicans. It is this situation that 
the so-called Andresen bill, represent- 
ing the Republican viewpoint, seeks to 
accomplish. However, the Cooley bill, 
representing the viewpoint of the Demo- 
cratic members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, seeks to attach all the other 
crops I have mentioned, although it is 
the general opinion that no emergency 
exists with respect to any of them, and, 
consequently, no need for additional leg- 
islation to improve their condition. Ex- 
isting law is taking good care of them. 
Thus, it seems that the southern grow- 
ers are trying to take advantage of the 
present emergency affecting the corn 
growers of the Midwest, to attach their 
crops to the legislation in a way to gain 
for them additional benefits under the 
Support programs now existing. 

This would, I am informed on good 
authority add nearly a billion dollars to 
the present budget. There is need to cut 
down our Government expenditures. 
Certainly, there is no reason or justifica- 
tion to increase the budget by adding 
additional and substantial benefits to the 
growers of cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and 
so forth, that have not been shown to be 
in need of such additional price-support 
moneys. 

I also wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to express the need for some 
remedial legislation to help the dire 
straits in which our poultry farmers of 
the East find themselves at this time. I 
have taken this matter up with a repre- 
sentative of the Agriculture Department, 
and, Iam informed that the Department 
has already given consideration to the 
matter and is now giving further atten- 
tion to it, and does intend to take some 
additional steps, to what have already 
been taken, that the situation affecting 
the poultry farmers may be improved. 

It is unfortunate that all too often the 
Agricultural Committees of the Congress 
neglect to consider the plight of our east- 
ern farmers. It is time that some atten- 
tion was given to them and their needs. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as you all know, I have 
no personal interest in this legislation. 
I do not grow any corn in my district. 
I doubt that any corn is grown in the 
entire city of New York. I have listened 
to this debate very attentively and I hope 
that all of the Members now listening 
will listen to me with the same attentive- 
ness with which I have listened to them. 

I listened in committee and I heard 
both sides, and many times I pleaded for 
unanimity. 

We from the city have no interest in 
this legislation. It will cost us money, 
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but we are willing to spend money when- 
ever it is going to help a segment of-the 
population of this country and we are 
certainly willing to spend money if it is 
going to help the farmers and create 
general prosperity in this country. We 
are willing to spend money provided that 
it is a just expenditure of money. But I 
certainly do not like, and I do not think 
it is the American way, to come here and 
say that it is either this legislation or no 
legislation. I think it is the purpose of 
the Congress to legislate and that this 
prerogative does not belong to the ad- 
ministration. 

I admired the statement of our distin- 
guished Speaker on yesterday when he 
said those very words, when he said that 
he had served under many Presidents and 
he had occasion to disagree with them, 
whether they were Democrats or Repub- 
licans. I will not transfer my authority 
to legislate to anyone, and I do not think 
that any Members of this House, be he 
Democrat or Republican, should transfer 
that authority. 

This is the question I would like to ask 
the Republican side of the House. What 
is so perfect about the Andresen bill? 
When the administration came before 
our committee they opposed it. There 
must be something in it that the admin- 
istration does not like. If the Repub- 
lican administration comes here and is 
opposed to the Andresen bill, how am I, 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to vote on this 
legislation? 

May I say this? I did not rise to talk 
until the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES] offered his amendment. Because 
I am in some doubt I appreciated his 
amendment which limits itself to this 
so-called emergency. 

I also think that the amendment here, 
limiting it to 1 year, is a very good one. 
I think that we should have more time 
to consider this very serious legislation. 
I believe both sides should be amenable 
to suggestions at all times and not take 
the position it is either this or that. 
That is my expression to the House. I 
believe the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. JONES] is 
a good one. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to an amendment 
which I had proposed. This amendment 
is agreed to by quite a substantial num- 
ber of members of the Committee on 
Agriculture. We have offered it in good 
faith. It is a short amendment. It is 
one to handle an existing emergency. 

The gentleman says he does not raise 
corn in his district, and I am inclined to 
agree with him, but certainly he eats 
poultry, dairy products, meat, and the 
other things that come from corn, and 
he is interested in getting good quality 
products and getting them at reasonable 
prices. We expect to give the gentleman 
just exactly that. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I agree with what the 
gentleman says, but is it not also true 
that in committee there was a division, a 
very strong division, on the gentleman’s 
amendment? Is it not also true that 
when we deal with farm legislation—and 
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this is my expressed view, which I have 
expressed many times—that there ought 
to be unanimity among the farmers? 
There should not be a 14-to-12 division 
in committee and hope to get a favorable 
decision on the floor. 

‘Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate has been 
going on the better part of 2 days, and 
this is the first time I have taken the 
floor. I do appreciate the opportunity 
to express a few thoughts in relation 
to this legislation. 

First, may I say that I have served 
on the Committee on Agriculture for 
6 years, and no more pleasant assign- 
ment have I ever had in my life. I 
begin committee meetings tomorrow 
morning at 9:30 working on some legis- 
lation just as objectively and construc- 
tively as I can, because I have a deep 
interest in the problems of the Ameri- 
can farmer and the manner in which 
those problems are related, not only to 
Government, but also to the consumers 
and every single person of this country. 

I have worked on this piece of legis- 
lation in the same spirit. The fact that 
I have not offered compromises or 
amendments is not in any sense to he 
stiff-necked or dogmatic about the posi- 
tion which I have taken on this legis- 
lation. It comes solely from the fact 
that we are dealing here primarily with 
corn on the one hand and the whole 
gamut of the feed grain picture on the 
other. 

In the face of the circumstances, and 
it is now March of 1957, and the prob- 
lem is that of laying the plans for 
spring operations, I sincerely believe, 
in spite of the fact that there are some 
aspects of this bill which I should like 
to support, that the timing of that sup- 
port is not right now. 

The same thing relates to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Jonrs. I am basic- 
ally interested and shall continue to be 
interested in working on farm legisla- 
tion not on an annual basis even if I 
approach it legislatively somewhat part 
by part, it will be put on a basis of where 
perhaps we can leave some parts of it 
alone until we can see how it will work 
while we are making the necessary cor- 
rections in other portions of our legis- 
lation. 

If we accept the Jones amendment, 
we will just simply be putting it on a 
1-year basis. If corn is put on a 3-year 
basis, producers can be going along and 
the corn farmer will know what his plans 
have to be, and we can work on the 
framework of the rest of the legislation. 

I am opposed to the Jones amendment 
because it does not fit in with my con- 
cept of the responsibility of our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on both sides of 
the aisle to deal with farm problems ob- 
jectively and carefully and deal with 
those problems in ample time to pro- 
vide effective administration. 

The feed grain problem is one with 
which we should deal. The soil bank 
legislation also needs revision. It needs 
to be reexamined in the light of making 
it applicable across the board on a con- 
servation basis and not on an acreage 
reserve basis, commodity by commodity. 
But, we cannot start dealing with these 
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problems at the time when the farmer 
has his machinery oiled up and ready to 
go into the fields. I have come to the 
conclusion that we should not deal with 
corn separately for 1957. Put it on a 
3-year basis in order that the corn 
farmer can have a program laid out be- 
fore him: Then, the committee can look 
at all the programs for agriculture, in- 
cluding the soil bank and try to deal 
with them as constructively as possible 
and in advance of their application ad- 
ministratively. We know the problems 
of administration in these matters. It 
takes a long time to get the records 
established so that the farmer knows 
just what he is doing. I urge you to 
defeat the Jones amendment. I urge 
your support of the Andresen amend- 
ment because, in my opinion, it is con- 
structive in an approach to objective 
scheduling of sound legislation for the 
American farm. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I come to the well 
of the House today, I do so to make my 
first public statement before this body. 
I come speaking in behalf of the people 
of one of the greatest agricultural dis- 
tricts in all the world, and not only of 
this Nation. Corn is not only our most 
valuable and abundant crop, but it is the 
wealth and the very life of the people of 
the Sixth District of Iowa. The prob- 
lems faced by the Iowa corn farmers are 
most serious and demand immediate at- 
tention. Yesterday it was announced 
that parity for corn is 66 percent. In 
Iowa, however, it stands at the present 
moment at 62.9 percent of parity. In 
the last 5 years, across this Nation, we 
have lost 10 percent of our American 
farmers. This situation is far from that 
golden promise that we heard at Kasson, 
Minn., 5 years ago. We are a far cry 
from 100 percent of parity in the market- 
place, and we are not protecting the 
family-size farm with the kind of pro- 
gram we have at this time. We can see 
as we look at the year 1955 alone that 
the State of Iowa lost $1 billion of income 
because of low prices. Because the 
farmers lost $1 billion of income in Iowa, 
our retailers lost $700 million in retail 
trade. This condition was not brought 
about by the inefficiency of our farmers. 
We have efficient farmers in Iowa. We 
have no submarginal lands in the Sixth 
District of Iowa. We have no submar- 
ginal farmers. The only thing we do 
have that is submarginal with our farm- 
ers is that our farmers have submarginal 
bank accounts. So far as I have been 
able to determine, I am the only one who 
has stood up in the well of the House 
of Representatives who comes from the 
Democratic side of the aisle as a repre- 
sentative of a corn district speaking in 
support of the Cooley bill. That I do. 
I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, some 
correspondence, which I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members. 
The correspondence is as follows: 

REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE OF IOWA, 
Hampton, Iowa, February 7, 1957. 
Congressman MERWIN CoaD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Coan: Enclosed you will find a 

copy of a newly proposed plan to raise farm 
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income with an improved soil bank. The 
authors are four Franklin County dirt farm- 
ers who are looking for no personal recogni- 
tion but are devotedly concerned with find- 
ing a long-range, nonpartisan, nonorganiza- 
tional plan which would provide the Nation’s 
farmers with a fair share of the national 
income. 

These men are eager to present their plan 
to you Officials in Washington, verbally and 
in person, because they realize that you will 
have many questions about details of it, 
which could not be included in the printed 
outline. Their plan is comprehensive, but 
they necessarily kept the outline brief for 
easy reading and simple presentation. Those 
of us who have studied it feel that it is a 
sound and workable plan. 

We hope that you Iowa Congressmen can 
arrange to see and hear them, and to have 
them appear before the Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees, and representatives 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Though the men are amateur writers and 
speakers, they are experienced, high-caliber 
farmers from old respected families in Frank- 
lin County: Lawrence Hamilton, James Jor- 
genson, and James Jorgenson, Jr., Hampton, 
and Elmer Stockdale, Iowa Falls. They are 
willing to stand their own expenses for the 
trip to Washington. 

In trying to remove all the bugs from the 
plan, these farmers have consulted with 
economists from Iowa State College, local 
farm leaders from 10 surrounding counties, 
representatives of 4 farm organizations, as 
well as Marvin McClain and Dwight Meyer 
of the Department of Agriculture. Our 
Franklin County extension director, Mr. 
Pearl Kelsey, has also been very helpful. 

I have talked with Senator HicKENLOOPER 
and Congressman Gross relative to setting 
up an appropriate and logical time when 
these men may present their ideas to you 
Officials in Washington, in person, verbally, 
and answer any questions which you may 
have regarding the plan. I am sure you can 
be helpful in arranging for this, and that 
you will appreciate getting their grassroots 
ideas. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ENID ROBINSON, 
Republican State Vice Chairman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1957. 
Mrs. ENID ROBINSON, 

Republican State Vice Chairman, Re- 
publican State Central Committee 
of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Mrs. ROBINSON: I am in receipt of 
your letter of February 7, 1957, along with 
the enclosed booklet entitled, “A Plan To 
Raise Farm Income,” and I wish to express 
my appreciation to you for it. 

As for myself, I would be most happy to 
meet with these farmers, to discuss the plan 
with them, and am looking forward to 
that date when such arrangements can be 
made. 

Most cordially yours, 
MERWIN Coap, 
Member of Congress. 


REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE OF Iowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 28, 1957. 
Hon. Mervin Coap, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Coan: Mr. Elmer Stockdale, one 
of the authors of the proposed new plan to 
raise farm income through a representative 
soil bank, about which I wrote you recently, 
telephoned me this morning to tell me that 
he and his three coworkers have been sched- 
uled to appear before the Senate Agricultural 
Committee in Washington, D. C., on Monday, 
March 4, at 10 a. m. in room 324 of the 
Senate Office Building. Mr. Stockdale will 
þe the chief spokesman for the group. 
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I understand that these men had an op- 
portunity to visit with Senator AIKEN in Des 
Moines at the time of the recent Farm Insti- 
tute. Senator AIKEN was apparently im- 
pressed with the merits of their ideas, and 
arranged through Senator ELLENDER for them 
to get this hearing. 

I am sure you Iowa Congressmen will 
want to meet these Franklin County farmers 
and hear from them, first hand, what their 
suggestions are. They plan to fiy to Wash- 
ington on Sunday; their plane and hotel 
reservations are unconfirmed as of now, but 
I will advise Senator HICKENLOOPER and Con- 
gressman Gross of their plans as soon as I 
learn them. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ENID ROBINSON. 
Iowa FaLLs, Iowa, March 6, 1957. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Coap: On thinking 
back about your reactions to the Farm Bu- 
reau reaction and objections to the Poage 
bill, I thought that perhaps you’d have been 
interested to know that our feed grain ap- 
proach was presented to our Franklin 
County, Iowa, Farm Bureau county board 
and legislative committee. 

After we left the meeting they voted 
unanimously to recommend our plan to the 
State Farm Bureau office. 

We got started too late, but we thought 
you’d be interested in the actual reaction 
of good substantial farmers to our plan 
when they understand it. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER G. STOCKDALE. 


The correspondence comes from offi- 
cials of the Republican State Central 
Committee of the State of Iowa intro- 
ducing to me four gentlemen who pres- 
ently are in the galleries of this Hall. 
They have come to the city of Washing- 
ton to place before the House of Repre- 
sentatives and before the other body 
their feed-grain problem and their solu- 
tion to this problem. It comes from the 
grassroots of Iowa, the Corn State of the 
Nation. If, indeed, we have blood poi- 
soning, Mr. Chairman, we do not treat 
the open sores which show on the sur- 
face. We treat the blood. We try to 
cure the trouble in the circulatory sys- 
tem. That is what we have to do today 
if we are going to control and to help 
solve this corn problem. We have to 
tres* the whole circulatory system of all 
feed grains, if, indeed, we are ever going 
to arrive at an effective cure and solu- 
tion. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COAD. I will not yield at this 
point. 

I would like to make this very crystal 
clear, that as we come here today facing 
the realistic problem that faces the corn 
farmer, let us face it in its entirety. I 
have sought for 2 days to establish why 
gentlemen on the Republican side of the 
aisle and this administration will not 
face this feed-grain problem here and 
now. As far as I have been able to de- 
termine this is the one and sole reason. 
That it is simply the fact, as reported in 
yesterday’s issue of the RECORD, that it is 
because of the possibility of a Presiden- 
tial veto. But I am perfectly clear in 
my own mind. I believe I was elected to 
this great legislative body to attempt to 
effect the best legislation possible for the 
greatest number of persons. 
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My people did not send me here to set 
up a crystal ball to tell whether the Pres- 
ident was going to veto any legislation. 
So, if there is a Presidential veto, it is 
not to be my responsibility. I will be 
held responsible for my stand and my 
vote on behalf of the best interests of all 
the people I represent. So I call upon 
you on both sides of the aisle to stand 
up and face the problem at its root 
source and stand up and face it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowe: [Mr. Coap] has 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Jones amendment which would limit this 
bill, the Andresen amendment, to 1 year, 
and I will tell you why. Our commit- 
tee has to listen each year to the re- 
quests for money to finance all these 
farm problems. We have the job of sell- 
ing the Congress on the impairment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. We 
do work in detail with these programs. 
Time has proven 2 or 3 serious defects 
in the original law. One of them is 
this: You cannot control production by 
limiting acreage. It is an invitation to 
every farmer to use more fertilizer and 
to more exhaustively work the acreage 
that he has left, and he usually ends up 
with just as much production with less 
acreage, and in the process, under the 
law, he gets still less acres the following 
year. 

Next, the acreage reserve section of 
soil bank is geared up to the same falla- 
cious belief that we have in the basic law, 
that by paying the farmers to take acre- 
age out we will reduce production. 

You will recall that for 10 years every 
time we had a soil-conservation program 
under consideration in this House I was 
faced by a terrific fight from my Repub- 
lican friends on the left side of this aisle, 
Saying that the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, where the farmer put up two- 
thirds of the price, was a giveaway, and 
we were giving the farmer something for 
nothing. That program was a piker 
compared to this soil bank acreage re- 
serve program. My committee is having 
an investigation now of the acreage re- 
serve in the soil bank. I wish it were 
completed so I could give you the figures, 
but may I say I am not differing with 
the views of my friends who introduced 
the soil-conservation section of the soil 
bank. I am talking about the acreage 
reserve bill as it is and as it is admin- 
istered. Last fall money was thrown 
around recklessly in areas where it did 
not reduce production one bit. Not only 
that, but I am advised the Department 
now is agreeing to pay out money on 
land that will not produce. The pres- 
ent indications are that in certain States 
people in the cities are going out and 
buying farms to rent them to the De- 
partment and will use the payments re- 
ceived to pay for them. If there is any- 
thing that will smear up the farm pro- 
gram it is this acreage-reserve payments 
in soil-bank program. In other sections 
we rent land and pay the farmer not to 
put such land in spring wheat, then he 
grows winter wheat. 

Already, the effects are being felt in 
every town and village in farm areas. 
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It will be felt in our cities.. In future 
years it will embarrass every effort at 
sound farm programs. 

I am interested in the permanent wel- 
fare of agriculture, and I oppose this 
l-year panacea of paying the farmer for 
nothing, which will cost the farmer 
plenty in the long run. We have delayed 
the hearings of our committee until our 
investigators can come back and tell the 
sordid story, and that is what it is. It 
does not reach the point of reducing pro- 
duction; it is not going in the direction 
that the Members of the House had in- 
tended that it go; it is being used to take 
up the slack in farm income that has oc- 
curred during 4 years under Secre- 
tary Benson, and just goes to prove the 
point that reducing price supports does 
not reduce production. 

We had Secretary Benson before our 
committee, and I listened to him from 
10 o’clock in the morning until 6:15 in 
the evening about a week ago. His views 
that lowering price supports would re- 
duce production and help the consumer 
just do not stand up. That is what 
the record shows. He has reduced price 
supports about 20 percent. Our farm in- 
come has gone down about 20 percent, 
yet he has not reduced the price to the 
consumer. He could not show an in- 
stance where the lower price to the pro- 
ducer resulted either in decreased pro- 
duction or increased consumption, and I 
am speaking, of course, of our domestic 
situation. 

Last spring, with an election coming 
on, they realized that there was a real 
depression in agriculture. Nearly every- 
body, of course, joined in the effort to 
get something into the hands of the 
farmers. Now we are in another year 
and the election is over, and the causes, 
I will not say merits, that may have ex- 
isted last spring for giving the farmer 
something, do not exist at this time. We 
need now to get down and attempt to 
meet the basic defects in our laws. 

What do we see happening as the 
farmer reduces his acreage? He takes 
his money and buys irrigation equip- 
ment, other farm equipment, fertilizers, 
and grows more on the reduced acreage 
than he did on his previous acreage. 

As for the Andresen amendment and 
the regulation of production in com- 
mercial areas, for years we regulated our 
own production only to.find out that the 
` rest of the world was increasing theirs. 
They were getting the markets, and we 
were paying storage. 

Mr. Chairman, if you regulate the 
commercial corn areas of this country 
and if the rest of the country, yes, in- 
cluding my State, is not regulated, they 
will increase their production; they will 
have the market, and the Government 
will take commercial corn and store it, 
and corn sections will go down as the rest 
of the country goes up in feed production. 

I think, in all sincerity, when you study 
the situation you will want to treat corn 
on a national basis. 
` Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not take the 
floor but I have a few thoughts strug- 
gling for utterance. I do not live in a 
Corn Belt. I am interested, however, in 
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helping the corn farmer as I have always 
tried to help all farmers, because farm- 
ers are the backbone of our economy and 
of our country; they are a stabilizing in- 
fluence. The farmers up in my district 
and throughout New York State and 
Pennsylvania are not corporation farm- 
ers; they are small farmers with a small 
acreage, and their principal products 
are poultry, dairy products, fruits, and 
small vegetables. 

But there is a law on the books, as you 
know, that limits the production of cer- 
tain grains, and our farmers who are not 
in the commercial field as corn pro- 
ducers. They raise grain to feed ani- 
mals and poultry on their farms. I am 
referring not to corn but to wheat. 

Our farmers find this situation. They 
have their grain locked up. A Govern- 
ment inspector comes along to inspect 
the storage of wheat locked up and test- 
ed. They have to get out their trucks 
and go through heavy snowstorms when 
the snow may be 4, 5, or 6 feet deep, drive 
in some cases from 10 to 15 miles to get 
the feed to bring back to the farm to 
feed their poultry and livestock. They 
have raised the wheat on the farm to 


-feed to their cattle and poultry but they 


are limited in production. Then what 
happens? These law-abiding citizens, 
and they are substantial, God-fearing 
people, they are the backbone of the 
country the same as the corn farmers. 
My farmers cannot get any relief from 
this sort of Russian law here that makes 


criminals out of them if they feed their. 


own feed to their own cattle on their own 
farms. I say it is all wrong. It is time 
we had some relief. The Committee on 
Agriculture is one I respect very highly. 
I tried my best to get some relief from 
the Agriculture Committee but I have 
been turned down. Members of my 
State have gone before the committee 
trying to get this relief. That is true 
not only of New York but Pennsylvania 
and practically all of the New England 
States. If we are going to relieve farm- 
ers, why not take this tyrannical law off 
their backs and not make criminals out 
of them? Some of them have been in- 
dicted, and in some cases they have been 
fined $400 or $500 for raising grain on 
their own farms to feed their own stock 
and poultry. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will take notice of 
this when they ask us to vote for corn 
relief. I want them to take some action 
for the farmers in the eastern part of 
the United States. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say that the penalty to which the gentle- 
man is referring was included in the act 
of 1938 which the gentleman opposed at 
that time, as I recollect. 

Mr. REED. That is right. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I find myself in ex- 
actly the same position as does the gen- 
tleman from New York. There are many 
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fine farmers in my district, some of 
whom have written to me opposing this 
penalty because they feed this grain to 
their own poultry on their own farms. 
They use it right there. It strikes them, 
as it strikes me, that is not the kind of 
Jaw we ought to have on our statute 
books. I have been endeavoring to- get 
it changed, as have many other Mem- 
bers, to relieve the situation. 

Mr. REED. I-think that is true in 
New York and Pennsylvania. We need 
this relief and we ought to have it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to address my- 
self to another subject. Many of you 
people live in that part of the country 
where you very seldom get snow storms. 
It is not uncommon up our way to have 
snow so deep you can hardly get through. 
I remember that when the trolley was 
running on the main street in my own 
city, there were times of the year when 
there were terrific snow storms, all we 
could see when the snow was shoved out 
was the top of the trolley pole as the 
street car passed. The farmers have to 
battle through that snow. Ice forms and 
there are difficulties of that character 
which my farmers face in trying to get 
feed for their poultry and livestock. 

If we are going to help the farmers, 
Jet us help all of the farmers and not 
make criminals out of them when they 
are not doing a thing in the world but 
trying to live on a small farm from the 
products they raise, to feed their poultry 
and small herds of cattle and livestock. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I heartily concur in what 
the gentleman says. Last year when this 
matter was before the House, it was 
brought forcibly to the attention of the 
Committee on Agriculture. That com- 
mittee assured us at that time, as I re- 
call it, that it was going to do something 
about giving relief to the small farmers, 
extending the acreage to permit him to 
grow that which he used on his own farm 
and not for commercial purposes. But 
still nothing has been done about the 
matter. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ap- 
proach this debate from a little different 
angle than any, I believe, that has been 
mentioned up to this time. I am in- 
debted to my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER] for these particular figures that 
I shall first use here. I am sure they 
are accurate. Here are the figures I 
refer to. 

In 1952 the population of the United 
States, this great beloved Nation of ours, 
was 155.5 million; the farm population 
was 24.1 million. In 1956 the popula- 
tion of the United States was 169.9 mil- 
lion; farm population 22.5 million. 
Total population of the United States 
was up 14.4 million; farm population 
went down 1.5 million. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a reason for 
that and I will give you this reason if 
you will listen to me for just a moment. 
This is a tragic thing that is going on 
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here in our great country. Listen to the 
figures and give them such consideration 
as you think they are worthy to receive. 

Now as to these other figures I wish 
to present. Here is a United Press re- 
port of very recent date. The date is 
February 13, 1957. Listen to these 
figures: “The average American farmer 
could not pay his bills without extra in- 
come from an outside job, an Agricul- 
ture Department survey indicated 
Tuesday. The survey shows that farm 
spending on family living items such as 
food, clothing, and shelter averaged 
$3,309 per family in 1955. The Depart- 
ment records show that the net cash 
farm income for the average farmer in 
1955, plus an allowance for the rental 
value of his home, was $1,928, which was 
less than 60 percent of the family living 
expenses. The gap between farm income 
and living expenses was covered largely 
by farmers’ earnings on part- or full- 
time jobs in business and industry, Agri- 
culture Department economists said.” 
‘Then the article quotes other figures that 
I will not bother you with at this time. 
So, it is in fact a report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the farming 
industry of this country as we have al- 
ways know it is not just being depressed; 
it is being liquidated. And unless this 
Congress does something more than it 
has done for the farmer, in some man- 
ner, we are going to find ourselves here 
in America in a very deplorable condi- 
‘tien. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will ` 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I have great respect 
for my distinguished friend, but I would 
like to complete my statement before I 
yield. Now, let me go just a little bit 
further on that. I have other figures, 
and I will put them in the Record just 
as soon as I can compile them. But, my 
understanding at this time is—now, 
get this—that last year the tariff in 
this Nation was over $700 million. You 
are talking about the cost of the com- 
mittee bill, the Cooley bill. I repeat, the 
tariff in this country last year was over 
$700 million. According to the informa- 
tion I haye—and I will try to get the 
exact figures—since George Washing- 
ton’s time the tariff has cost us billions 
upon billions of dollars, my friends, and, 
of course, the tariff is a subsidy. And I 
am not opposed to that. I want to see 
the manufacturers in the East protected 
in every reasonable way. I want to see 
you in the great Corn Belt protected, too. 
I try to entertain a national view the 
very best that I can, and I want to see 
you gentlemen protected. But this bill 

“protects you. It does not hurt you, and 
you should not want to hurt us in other 
sections of the country, You ought to 
go along with us and support this bill. 

Now, let me go just a little bit further, 
my friends— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I regret my time is so 
short, and the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois suggests that he is not going 
to permit extensions of time, and there- 
fore I would like to use this time if I 
may. 

Now, let us go a little further. The 
airlines have their subsidies. The slick 
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magazines, using the postal service, have 
their subsidies 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield a moment ago, which he did 
not, but I do object to calling us over 
here his friends. 

Mr. MORRIS. Well, if he objects, I 
will strike that as far as the gentleman 
individually is concerned. But, I 
thought he was my friend. I love you 
as a friend whether you love me as a 
friend or not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, an- 
other point of order. I object to refer- 
ring to me in that manner. It is out of 
order. Now, I am his friend, and I shall 
continue to be, because I do not believe 
in everything he says. 

Mr. MORRIS. Well, that is, of course, 
mutual, I do not believe in everything 
the gentleman says, by a jugful. But I 
still am your friend, and I hope you are 
my friend, and I regret that any partisan 
matter has entered into this. 

Mr. Chairman, we have billions upon 


billions of dollars of subsidies in this’ 


Nation. Subsidies have been going on 
since our Nation started. But, the thing 
is this: When you go to subsidize the 
farming industry, which is the basic in- 
dustry of all industries, then you holler 
that that is socialism or you holler that 
that is going to bankrupt us. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. JONES]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. COOLEY) 
there were—ayes 115, noes 148. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Jones of 
Missouri and Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
144, noes 167. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, before 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota, I would like to see if we can- 
not agree on closing debate on the An- 
dresen amendment and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an amendment to the An- 
dresen amendment that is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. COOLEY. Suppose we close de- 
bate in 15 minutes. That would give 
the gentleman from Minnesota {[Mr, 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN] and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass] time to speak 
on their amendments. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I am a member 
of the committee and I have been seeking 
recognition, but have not had an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly, it is not my 
intention to cut anyone off from speak- 
ing. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the Andresen 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

‘There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to read the names of those who were 
standing at the time the request was 
made. If other Members were standing 
at the time, their names will be added, 
but the names that the Chair has are 
Mr. Harvey, of Indiana; Mr. Bass, of 
Tennessee; Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, that will still give us 5 minutes on 
an amendment, if a Member has an 
amendment; will it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the Chair is 
trying to work that out so that you will 
have 5 minutes. Of course, under the 
20-minute limitation of time, you would 
have that time and the committee would 
have 5 minutes in which to conclude 
debate. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, how 
many members does the Chair have 
listed? 

The CHAIRMAN, Four and that in- 
cludes the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLry]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, did the 
chairman of the committee reserve 5 
minutes in his unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina would be entitled to 
that in his individual capacity. 

Mr. COOLEY. I did not reserve the 5 
minutes. I just happened to be standing. 
I did not make any such reservation in 
my request. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was standing at the time the 
request was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair needs 
some enlightenment on the question of 
pending amendments to the Andresen 
amendment. Are there other amend- 
ments besides the one to be offered by 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass] and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota {Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment at the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Isit tothe Andresen 
amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, is that going to leave 5 minutes for 
discussion on each side of an amend- 
ment? If not, I will get a preferential 
motion right away. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I challenge the gen- 
tleman’s right to a preferential motion 
unless he is against the bill. 

_ Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Well, I will 
get against it. I will get against it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield one of my minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee if I have any time. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I send 
up a preferential motion which I have 
here. > ` - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the An- 
dresen amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN to the amendment offered by Mr. AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN: Add a new section at the end 
thereof to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Section 114 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 is amended by deleting the words 
‘under this title’ and substituting therefor 
the words ‘under the acreage reserve pro- 
gram.’” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 2% 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, first, I think there are as good men 
on the Republican side as on the Demo- 
cratic side with reference to agriculture. 
During my 18 years I have seen splendid 
work by Democrats on that great com- 
mittee and by Republicans on that great 
committee. Yesterday and today I have 
- had the feeling that I was more or less 
attending the burial of the remains of 
the farm bloc which used to do so much 
good for agriculture in America. I am 
sorry to have to witness what I witnessed 
yesterday and today. 

When we consider the greatest of all 
occupations is agriculture, when we con- 
sider that corn is the one great com- 
modity we think of when we talk about 
agriculture, and finally after a lot of 
political harangue, I get an opportunity 
on the second amendment to be offered to 
this legislation today, to speak for 214 
minutes. 

The purpose of my amendment is 
simply this: It is recognized in the Mid- 
west that the present law makes it im- 
possible for a man who has failed to 
comply with his corn allotment to even 
offer barleyland or oatland to go into 
the conservation reserve, for which he 
could expect-an average of $10 an acre. 
Because of that law—and I called it to 
the attention of the House last year, and 
you all know that I am very much inter- 
ested in the soil bank. I was the initia- 
tor of it in the Congress of the United 
States. We made a mistake last year 
when we made it impossible for 60 per- 
cent of the corn farmers, who failed to 
comply, to at the same time offer to put 
feed grain acreage in the conservation 
reserve at $10 an acre. At the same time, 
we all agree that it is the feed grain 
production that has corn in trouble. My 
amendment simply corrects that situa- 
tion. 

If you will recall, last year several of 
the leading agriculturalists on both sides 
of the House said it should have been in 
the legislation. Accept this amendment, 
and you will prevent the production of 
150 million bushels of oats and barley 
which would otherwise go into direct 
competition with corn. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
your amendment will do more for the 
little farmer who would like to get into 
the soil-bank program than any amend- 
ment that could possibly be offered to 
this bill? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I feel so. 

Mr. JENSEN. And is it not also a 
fact that if your amendment prevails 
there will be more acres of corn taken 
out of production and put into the soil- 
bank reserve than otherwise would be the 
fact? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the gentleman from Iowa will agree with 
me that the basic purpose of the soil 
bank has been forgotten. We have gone 
into an extensive acreage reserve pro- 
gram which has no conservation fea- 
tures in the least. We are being asked 
by our Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations to put up $1,254,000,000 for 
this coming fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a preferential motion pend- 
ing at the desk. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. COOLEY. How many preferen- 
tial motions are pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the only preferential motion that 
can be entertained at this time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota to offer his motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 min- 
utes on his motion. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Here we give a lot of 
lip service to the family-sized farm, but 
that is about as far as we ever go. The 
gentleman’s amendment would do good 
and would benefit those who live on the 
family-sized farms, would it not? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly, 
every quarter-section farmer who finds it 
impossible to plan within the small allot- 
ment of 30 acres of corn that is given to 
him would put perhaps 10 or 15 acres of 
land into the conservation reserve and 
would take the $10 or $15 per acre paid 
to him, but there is this little quirk in 
the law that says he cannot do it, conse- 
quently there is a roadblock in the way 
of his taking advantage of the soil-bank 
operation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do I understand from 
what the gentleman just said that his 
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amendment would open up this bill to 
payments for feed grain that are not 
presently included in the Andresen bill 
and about which we have been talking 
ever since this controversy started? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Not at all. 
I am talking to an entirely different 
point. The gentleman refers to a pro- 
posed acreage-reserve program for feed 
grains, and I am talking about the pres- 
ent conservation reserve program. My 
amendment would help take the equiva- 
lent of 150 million bushels of feed grain 
out of production through the conserva- 
tion reserve. It would have no relation- 
ship whatsoever to the controversy over 
a proposed feed grain acreage-reserve 
program. i 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say to the gentleman that some of the 
provisions of his amendment are con- 
tained in the majority committee bill. 
I would suggest that we should try to 
write a strictly corn bill here on the floor. 
I am perfectly willing to sit down with ` 
other members of our committee and 
write a general farm bill that would deal 
with all these problems and consider the 
gentleman’s amendment on its merits. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. My col- 
league admits that the idea is good, but > 
he says the time is not now. I may say 
to my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN] that my amend- 
ment, in principle, is just as important to 
his particular bill as the $51 million acre 
allotment for which I have voted. It is 
just as important as the 15-percent fea- 
ture that the gentleman has in his bill. 
Moreover, it is strictly corn legislation. 
I hope the gentleman does not object to 
it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Know- 
ing the gentleman’s ability and knowl- 
edge of agriculture, and particularly 
corn, I am satisfied that he is acting on 
his own volition in supporting the Andre- 
sen amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. I think I have a reputation for 
always voting my convictions in what I 
believe to be the best interests of the 
good people I represent here in the Con- 
gress. At times, however, I find myself 
in somewhat the same predicament our 
corn farmers found themselves last De- 
cember when the corn referendum was 
before them. It is quite obvious that 
they did not have the opportunity to vote 
for what they really wanted and needed, 
and so they cast their ballots for what 
appeared to them to be the lesser of two 
evils. Although I do not see evil in either 
of the propositions before us today, I am 
in about the same spot as the corn farm- 
ers were last December in that I must 
choose between proposals neither of 
which will, in my judgment, get the job 
done that needs to be done. 

The Cooley-Poage bill before us has 
much to recommend it. However, I do 
have serious doubts, Mr. Chairman, as 
to the ultimate cost of the Cooley-Poage 
bill. We must reduce Federal budgets 
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wherever possible, and it seems incon- 
sistent for us to vote for a program on 
which we cannot even calculate the po- 
tential costs. There are additional defi- 
ciencies such as the failure to provide a 
fair minimum corn acreage allotment 
such as the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] and I have 
both advanced in our bills. 

I say that in all seriousness the Cooley- 
Poage bill contains major deficiencies; 
but at the same time do not let anybody 
think that I am entirely satisfied with 
the Andresen substitute; I am not. 
However, like the corn farmers last De- 
cember, it is my judgment that the better 
course for us would be to accept the 
Andresen substitute and hope that it 
will be further improved before final 
passage. 

As a minimum, we must have that 51 
million acre allotment for corn provided 
in the Andresen substitute and also in 
my own bill. Let me tell you briefly 
some of the other provisions we should 
have. 

Something should be done about the 
method of apportioning corn allotments 
to individual farmers. Under the pres- 
ent law as it is administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we are in many 
instances perpetuating imequities. By 
following the process of making allot- 
_ments based on historical acreages, we 
are penalizing the good farmer who fol- 
lowed a diversified program and rotated 
his crops and giving a bonus, so to speak, 
to the minority of farmers who mined 
their soil during the base period. There 
is something basically wrong with a pro- 
gram which gives one farmer on a half 
section of land only 30 or 40 acres of corn 
allotment and his neighbor on the half 
section across the road 100 acres or more. 
That should be corrected. 

Another very important provision we 
urgently need is a higher support level 
under our corn. When I went before 
the Committee on Agriculture to testify 
on my bill, several majority Members 
stopped me the minute I mentioned the 
words “$0 percent of parity.” They ex- 
pressed the view that it was a waste of 
their time for me to even discuss it, 
but no one questions the fundamental 
fact that farm commodity prices are at 
the heart of all our troubles in agricul- 
ture today. Either you believe in price 
supports or you do not believe in them. 
There is no part-way or partial approach 
to this problem of prices. I happen to 
be one who firmly believes in the prin- 
ciples of price supports and I do not mind 
saying so. 

Now, we are faced with a practical sit- 
uation in which many seem to be afraid 
to vote for what they say they believe 
in because of a possible veto. Let us 
look for a moment at this problem. Most 
of the critics of price supports argue 
that they help the small farmer the least 
and encourage the big operators to pro- 
duce the great surpluses piling up in Gov- 
ernment bins and warehouses all over 
the land. ‘They all say they want to help 
the little fellow, the family-type farmer, 
and I am offering a solution to the prob- 
lem. We should adopt something along 
the lines suggested in my bill whereby 
we would make the 90-percent of parity 
supports available on the first 4,000 
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bushels of corn per farm, and I would 
welcome an amendment to extend that 
same principle to the other basics on 
family-size farms. In this manner we 
would extend maximum protection to the 
family farm and also hold that protec- 
tive umbrella over. all production. 

None of these features are in the pro- 
posals before us. They are important 
features and if the legislative situation 
is such today that we cannot get action 
on them, they should be given priority 
in the enactment of any other farm 
legislation. 

Now, however, I am hoping the com- 
mittee will approve the amendment I 
have just offered as it will do much in 
my opinion to alleviate the problem we 
seek to cure. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the House 
should know that the gentleman from 
Minnesota, who now has the floor, is a 
dirt farmer in his own right, and that 
he is the ranking minority member on 
the Agriculture Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations and that he has been with 
that committee for many, many years. 
He has to consider many problems as 
the able gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN] has just said, dealing 
with this bill. If it is passed it will be- 
come the responsibility of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Agriculture 
to act; and, as I say, the gentleman who 
now has the floor is the ranking minority 
member on that subcommittee. That 
will be a big problem to resolve and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN], Knowing agriculture as he 
does, certainly knows what the corn 
farmer and the other farmers of America 
deserve and should have. I hope his 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not like to become per- 
sonal or mention my own personal af- 
fairs in this matter, but let me give you a 
little example of what has actually hap- 
pened on my own farm in this connec- 
tion. The young man who is my partner 
told me last spring: “‘Carl, I cannot op- 
erate with an 80-acre allotment on these 
369 acres. We have got to have more 
corn than that. I cannot go into the 
program and make enough money to get 
by on.” I said, “Henry, I will leave it up 
to you.” 

That is why we were forced to over- 
plant on our allotment. But the law 
says, in effect, that CARL ANDERSEN and 
Henry Boll cannot offer 40 acres of good 
productive land in which we had al- 
ready seeded alfalfa for the conservation 
portion of the soil bank. I really wanted 
to put some of this in the soil bank but 
could not do so. ‘This also applies to 
hundreds of thousands of corn farmers 
and that is why so few of them have gone 
into the program in my area. My 
amendment would open the door for 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion offered by the 
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gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal of infor- 
mation has been presented here this 
afternoon, but it seems to me as I evalu- 
ate the whole issue, the real funda- 
mental and long-range objective is being 
missed. We are trying to bring produc- 
tion into balance with consumption. 
That applies not only to corn but to all 
commodities. It was the concept and 
the philosophy of the soil bank that we 
would not take the good acres out of 
production, that we are going to take 
the marginal acres out of production. 
That is what the Andresen bill will per- 
mit. I am not going into a long statis- 
tical analysis of this, but I want to say, 
and you have got to believe me, that that 
is what is going to happen if we follow 
the philosophy of the Andresen bill. For 
that reason, the bill, if we give it a chance 
to work, will accomplish that objective. 
We are at the fork of the road today. 
We are going in either one or two direc- 
tions. In my humble judgment, if we 
follow the philosophy of the Andresen 
bill we are going to move in the direction 
of eventually taking controls off of agri- 
culture. That is what I want for agri- 
culture. I think we can get that if you 
will give it time. On the other hand, 
the Poage-Cooley bill has the objective 
of keeping agriculture permanently in 
the price support category. I do not | 
want to go in that direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota IMr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN) there were—ayes 133, noes 146. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN and Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 

The committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
164, noes 159. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Bass] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Tennes- 
see to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN: Add the following new 
section: 

“That section 103 (a) of the Soil Bank Act 
is amended by striking out the period at 
the end of the second sentence thereof and 
inserting ‘Provided, however, That where pur- 
suant to the operations of the acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota provisions (except 
penalty provisions) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, the farm 
acreage allotment of any crop referred to in 
sentence one of this subsection is smaller 
than the allotment for the same farm for 
the immediately preceding crop year, the 
amount of such reduction in acreage shall 


be eligible for inclusion in the acreage 
reserve.’ ” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bass of Tennes- 
see) there were—ayes 68, noes 129. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGovern to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Avucust H. 
ANDRESEN of Minnesota: Add section 3 as 
follows: 

“Sec. I (a) section 101 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section (g) as follows: 

“‘(g) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to make available 
through loans, purchases, payments, or 
other operations, price supports to cooperat- 
ing producers of wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, peanuts, milk and butterfat, oats, 
rice, grain sorghum, barley, soybeans, flax- 
seed, hogs, lambs, cattle, calves, eggs and 
farm chickens, if producers have not disap- 
proved marketing quotas or goals for such 
commodities, at a level not less than 90 per- 
cent of the parity price of the commodity. 

“*(2) Eligibility of any producer for price 
support under subsection (1) hereof shall be 
limited to proportional parts of total sales 
of all commodities not to exceed in value at 
the parity price of 14,000 bushels of corn or 
10,000 bushels of wheat, whichever is 
greater.’ 

“(b) Eligibility of any farmer to receive 
payments under the programs provided in 
the other sections of this act shall be limited 
to $5,000 in any one year.” 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered for two reasons. 
It is offered in the first place because 
I think farmers are entitled to at least 
90 percent of a fair return on their 
production. 

It is offered, secondly, in the belief 
that Federal farm programs should be 
geared primarily to the family-size farm. 

It should now be clear to all that the 
efforts to reduce farm surpluses by cut- 
ting prices below 90 percent of parity 
has failed. We have eliminated many 
small farmers, but the farm surplus has 
multiplied. Farm surpluses, as a matter 
of fact, have tripled since 1952. 

Likewise, farm price-support losses 
have been 3 times as high for the period 
since 1952 as they were for the entire 
20 previous years. 

Furthermore, we have had no relief 
for consumers following the cutting of 
prices to farmers. The farmer, whose 
income has dropped 25 percent since 
1952, might draw some consolation from 
the assurance that lower farm prices 
would give his city cousins some relief 
on the grocery bill. Instead the cost of 
living and the grocery bill are higher 
than ever before. 

My amendment provides that farmers 
shall be assured that the returns on their 
commodities will not drop more than 10 
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percent below a fair price. This amend- 
ment is not offered in the interest of 
any one farm group, but applies to the 
whole range of farm production. 

It limits such parity assurance, how- 
ever, primarily to family-size farms. 
Eligibility of any producer for price sup- 
port under the proposal shall be limited 
to commodities not to exceed in value 
at the parity price of 14,000 bushels of 
corn or 10,000 bushels of wheat, which- 
ever is greater. In other words parity 
protection is afforded to that part of any 
individual’s production which is under 
approximately $25,000 gross sales. 

It provides further that no farmer 
shall receive under the soil-bank provi- 
sions payments above $5,000 in any one 
year. This provision is designed to pre- 
vent the soil bank from becoming a gi- 
gantic giveaway for big-investment op- 
erators and corporation-style farms. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of this family farm parity amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the lady from Minnesota. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Andresen 
amendment; but I support the McGov- 
ern amendment and the Cooley bill. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the situation as 
two farmers see it. Said one, “I hear 
you sold your pig.” “Yep. Sold it this 
morning.” “What did you get for it?” 
“Eight dollars,” was the reply. “That 
doesn’t sound like much,” the first farm- 
er commented. “What did it cost you to 
raise it?” “Paid $3 for it and $5 for its 
feed.” “Didn’t make much did you.” 
“Nope,” was the cheerful reply, “but I 
had its company all summer.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am saddened that the 
eastern city morning papers show so lit- 
tle understanding of the issues now 
under consideration by this House. I 
realize, of course, that this situation has 
been brought about by the veto threats 
and confusing arguments propounded by 
the backers of the pending substitute. 
However, the situation is that our oppo- 
nents’ charges against the committee bill 
have completely misled many reporters 
and many Members of this House, con- 
cerning both the provisions of the pro- 
posals we are discussing and even more 
important have taken attention away 
from the major point of this attempt to 
pass improved farm-income legislation. 

My colleagues and I who brought the 
committee bill to this floor are not fully 
satisfied with it. But it was the most 
nearly adequate bill that could command 
a majority in the Agriculture Commit- 
tee in the face of circumstances of un- 
bending obdurate opposition of the 
backers of politically attractive partial 
panaceas. 

The main issue before us, Mr. Chair- 
man, is this: Are we going to act as re- 
sponsible legislators to do something ef- 
fective, and in the national interest, to 
help in 1957 to raise farm family income 
above the depression low levels, to which 
sliding scale price support policies 
pushed it in 1955 and 1956? If the bill 
we passed last year had not been vetoed 
there would be no need to be considering 
this emergency legislation now. If 
America’s farmers had not been sub- 
jected to 4 long years of continuously 
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lowering of protection levels and con- 
tinually weakening of supply adjustment 
programs we would not now need to be 
considering emergency legislation for 
1957. But the facts are, farm income is 
at a depression low. We have all read a 
lot about the farm depression of the 
1920’s, but how many of us remember 
that for only 1 year in the 1920’s, was 
the farm price parity ratio as low as the 
figure the Department of Agriculture re- 
leased only a few days ago? During the 
1920’s parity ratio averaged 15 percent 
higher than it is right now. How many 
of us have noticed that the income per 
person on farms from farming has 
dropped every year for the last 5 years? 

Here are the figures: In 1952, income 
per person on farms from farming as 
reported by the statistical service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture was $702; in 1953, $665; in 1954, 
$650; in 1955, $606; in 1956, $599. 

This is a drop of one-seventh in 4 
years. The income of farm people even 
in 1952 was plainly inadequate, non- 
farm per person income was nearly 
double that of the farm population. But 
that is not the worst of it, while farm 
income has been dropping steadily and 
drastically from its already inadequate 
level, nonfarm incomes have been going 
up. 

The per person income of the non= 
farm population rose from $1,833 in 1952, 
to $2,010 in 1956, almost a 10-percent 
rise. I happen to feel that even this 
increase in nonfarm incomes was not 
adequate progress from many groups; 
but the fact remains that farm-family 
income relative to incomes of other peo- 
ple has dropped by almost one-fourth. 

Herein lies the major issue we are dis- 
cussing in this debate» We are trying to 
do something within the framework of 
the general welfare that will halt and 
reverse this tragic drop in farm-family 
income. That is what we are trying to 
do. That is why this bill is before us for 
decision. That is why our Agriculture 
Committee started immediate action as 
soon as Congress was in session. That is 
why we tried so hard to draft a bill that 
everyone could agree on. Doing some- 
thing to improve farm-family income is 
what we are supposed to be about. Let 
us keep our attention on the fundamental 
purposes rather than to be diverted into 
confused thinking. 

There are a lot of things that Congress 
could do now to keep 1957 farm-family 
income from being as pitifully low as it 
will otherwise be. There are many pro- 
posals that in my opinion would be better 
than the committee bill. But I repeat 
we have brought to this House the most 
nearly adequate bill that could command 
a majority in the Committee and I sup- 
port its passage without crippling amend- 
ments. Moreover, I shall support all 
amendments to further strengthen it. 
But again I say let us keep our attention 
on the fundamental issue: We are at- 
tempting to write legislation that will 
halt and reverse the tragic drop in farm- 
family income by means consistent with 
all other national interests. 

The pending substitute amendment is 
not designed to make a major contribu- 
tion to improving farm-family income 
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across this Nation. It will not even con- 
tribute very much to the specific narrow 
purpose claimed for it by its proponents. 
Their only arguments for their substi- 
tute is that the committee bill will be 
vetoed and that the Committee bill will 
cost too much. Let us examine these 
charges. 

In the first place the committee bill 
places a maximum limitation upon ex- 
penditures, it is clearly stated in section 4 
of the bill. The proposed substitute does 
not contain a limitation on expenditures. 
But even more fundamental is this fact. 
Corn grown in the so-called commercial 
corn-producing areas is only a part, ad- 
mittedly an important part of the total 
feed grain-livestock economy of this Na- 
tion. The substitute bill seeks to make 
the necessary market supply adjustments 
required to bring the feed grain-livestock 
economy back to economic health by re- 
quiring commercial area corn producers 
to make all of the adjustments, putting 
a top on the barrel but leaving the bottom 
open. 

I submit that the approach incor- 
porated in the substitute amendment 
now pending can only turn out, first, to 
be more costly in the long run to the 
public generally and unfair to commer- 
cial corn producers; or second, it will 
be more costly than the committee bill 
and wreck economic ruin beginning in 
1957 on all feed grain and livestock pro- 
ducers except commercial area corn pro- 
ducers and even for them beginning 
in 1958. 

Why do I say this? Let us look at 
the provisions of the proposed Andresen 
substitute in relation to other provisions 
of law. The Andresen substitute would 
provide an inadequate level of price sup- 
port to corn grown in the commercial 
area, the bottom of the sliding scale level 
provided by existing law. The Andresen 
amendment only gilds the lily in that 
regard. It does not in any way improve 
the price support level provided for corn 
or any other commodity. 

Now what else does the Andresen sub- 
stitute propose? It proposes a 12-per- 
cent cut in corn acreage in the commer- 
cial area; it provides for no cuts in the 
noncommercial corn area, and provides 
for no cuts in any other feed-grain acre- 
age, other than that farmers might 
choose to put corn or feed-grain acres 
rather than artichokes, strawberries, or 
cantaloups into the unspecified 15 per- 
cent of tillable acres requirement. In 
other words, the only feed-grain supply 
adjustment of which we could be sure 
under the Andresen substitute, would be 
the first 12-percent cut in commercial 
corn acres, 58 million acres down to 51 
million acres. I submit that this is not 
enough of a supply adjustment to pre- 
vent the mounting of huge costs to the 
Treasury of even the presently pitifully 
inadequate feed-grain support program, 
and a heavy downward pressure on the 
market prices and income. In addition, 
the Andresen amendment might require 
largely fruitless payment of up to $45 
per acre for approximately 712 millions 
of acres taken out of the production, 
maybe of corn and feed grains, but not 
necessarily so. The Treasury would be 
spending a lot of taxpayers’ money and 
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not really help anyone. At the best we 
could expect, operation of the Andresen 
substitute bill would probably not re- 
duce market supply of feed grains suffi- 
ciently to raise either the price of com- 
mercial corn or of any other feed grain 
above the already too low announced 
price-support levels. The commercial 
corn farmer who makes the cuts required 
by the Andresen substitute would not be 
gaining anything, he would get payments 
more or less equivalent to the net income 
he could have earned by producing what- 
ever he agreed not.to produce. Nobody 
would gain a thing, yet the Treasury 
would have paid out a lot of money. 
The 1956 fiasco would be repeated. 

The committee bill on the other hand 
is written as a serious solution to the 
complete problem of needed supply ad- 
justments in the entire feed grain-live- 
stock economy. It requires that non- 
commercial corn producers, and pro- 
ducers of sorghum grain, oats, barley, 
rye, flaxseed and soybeans all, in 
addition to the commercial corn pro- 
ducer, make an uncompensated 15-20 
percent cut in feed grain acreage. This 
would be a voluntary contribution on 
the part of these farmers if they wanted 
to participate in the farm income pro- 
tection programs. Obtaining this cut 
of approximately 15-20 percent or one- 
fifth in feed grain planted acreage would 
not cost the Federal Treasury one single 
red cent. Yet obtaining an adjustment 
of that extent would take a real bite 
into the fundamental supply adjustment 
problem. In addition, the committee 
bill would require cooperators to take 
additional cuts in feed grain acreage of 
approximately 15 percent, for which they 
would receive acreage reserve payments 
at the corn or feed grain rate per acre. 
These payments would not be a net addi- 
tion to farm family income but would 
replace the net income equivalent of 
lost gross income from not using those 
acres for commercial production. 

In total the committee bill could re- 
sult in a more than one-fourth cut in the 
planted acres of all feed grains, and 
since the committee bill requires that 
these be feed grain acres, not just any 
acre, as provided in the Andresen sub- 
stitute, the committee bill approach 
could well bring a cut in 1957 of at least 
one-fifth in the total supply of 1957 feed 
grains placed on the markets. Doing 
this would require the market to go to 
Commodity Credit Corporation to buy 
feed grains, including corn from their 
inventories of Government-owned grain. 
This would mean two things: 

First, the Government would not be 
required to engage in feed grain price- 
support operations in the 1957 marketing 
year; instead of taking up a large volume 
of commercial corn, Commodity Credit 
Corporation would be selling corn and 
other feed grains. Market prices would 
be at least 5 percent and probably more 
above the established support levels. 
This would result in a net profit to the 
Government and the Corporation which 
would offset a part of the acreage re- 
serve payments made under the bill. 
And the family income of feed grain 
farmers in the United States would be 
raised by whatever amount the market 
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price rises above existing pitifully low 
support levels. 

The net effect of the committee bill 
is to provide approximately 84 to 87 
percent of equivalent parity prices to 
feed grain farmers all over the Nation 
and to do it in ways that will be most 
economical to taxpayers and cause no 
unbearable burden to consumers, because 
the payments provided are compensatory 
in nature whether you call them produc- 
tion payments, soil bank payments, or 
acreage reserve payments, thus to what- 
ever extent they are effective they re- 
sult in raising farm income without 
pushing up consumer prices. 

I hope you will reject the Andresen 
substitute. I simply cannot understand 
the attitude of some of its backers from 
heavy wheat and feed-grain-producing 
areas. Adoption into law of the Andre- 
sen substitute can only injure the wheat- 
grain sorghum farmer, the wheat-barley 
farmer, the wheat-noncommercial-corn 
farmer, the hog raiser, the cattle raiser 
and feeder. And as I have gone to pains 
to point out the Andresen substitute 
does not even provide any net help to 
the commercial corn producer. For the 
commercial-area corn producer the pro- 
posed substitute is just a futile gesture; 
it provides little if any improvement for 
the commercial corn producer over exist- 
ing law, and it is because of existing in- 
adequacies that we are considering this 
measure today. 

Why go to all this trouble merely to 
mislead and raise false promises? The 
proposed substitute will not help anyone; 
it will hurt many. I hope you will re- 
ject it. Then in the hours ahead we 
can improve the committee bill, if we 
can, and pass it out of this Chamber. 
I do not believe a better bill can be 
drafted by the committee. No purpose 
would be gained by recommitting the 
bill. If you do not want to do as much 
as we can to halt and reverse the tragic 
drop in farm income, then stand up and 
vote on final passage against the bill. 
But do not let us duck our responsi- 
bilities by hiding behind a recommittal 
motion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 


man, I rise in support of H. R. 4901. It 
may come as a tremendous surprise to 
many to discover that the farm program 
is not something new that has been de- 
veloped within the last 20 to 30 years. 
It has been with us in some form or an- 
other as long as we have had a country. 
In fact, it came into being on this conti- 
nent in one form as early as 1623. At 
that time, the “Grand Assemblie” of Vir- 
ginia at “James Citie” enacted a law to 
see that sufficiency of corn be planted. 
By 1632 they required 2 acres of corn 
per head to be planted and tended. 
These laws were repeated many times. 
Moreover, the “Grand Assemblie” passed 
laws to control tobacco production, 
These laws provided for acreage limita- 
tions which, in effect, provided incentives 
for producers to shift from crops pro- 
duced in excess of requirements to other 
specified commodities for which demand 
exceeded supply. From 1645 through 
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1676 the “Assemblie” passed numerous 
laws providing for export controls and 
export subsidies. Exports for a time 
were prohibited on corn, hides, leather, 
wool, and grain. Export duties and 
customs were lifted in 1655 on tobacco 
to encourage export of a surplus. Price 
controls were also a part of this earlier 
legislation. There is much more to be 
said on the history of the program, but 
I will not burden you on this matter, 
except to show that farm programs do 
have a history. I would suggest that 
many of you study the matter at your 
convenience. Itis very interesting read- 
ing. 

But to get on with the matter that we 
have before us at the present time, I 
should first like to quote from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in his essay on farming: 
“The glory of the farmer is that, in the 
division of labors, it is his part to create. 
All trade rests at least on his primitive 
activity. He stands close to nature; he 
obtains from the earth the bread and 
meat. The food which was not, he 
causes to be. The first farmer was the 
first man, and all historic nobility rests 
on possession and use of land.” 

Let none of us forget that the farmer, 
and this term also includes the rancher, 
is a nobleman in his own right and has 
so been from the beginning of man. We 
are here today to help solve a problem 
that has been created by the blessings of 
God in an abundance of food and fiber 
with which to meet our needs. Situa- 
tions that should cause rejoicing in all 
quarters, but because of the controlled 
and regimented economy that has been 
developed by man, become a problem 
rather than a blessing; a problem that 
could as well have been visited upon any 
other segment of our economy, save for 
the fact that agriculture is primarily 
concerned with nature. And, as yet, 
man has been unable to make any great 
progress in subjecting nature to his de- 
mands or requirements. Hence, if agri- 
culture is to participate on a fair and 
equal basis in the national income, cer- 
tain measures must be adopted to pre- 
vent unfair discrimination against those 
who till the soil. Equality in oppor- 
tunity has been the guiding light of all 
those who have advocated measures de- 
signed to keep the agricultural segment 
of our economy in balance with other 
segments. Much effort and exhaustive 
research have gone into the solution of 
the many problems involved during our 
lifetime. The program was designed on 
a nationwide basis, because it is a na- 
tional problem. It was never intended 
that one portion of our country be set 
aside and given preferred and royal 
treatment, as against some other sec- 
tion. 

The great need for the farm program 
actually began with the difficulties which 
overtook the American farmer shortly 
after World War I. It was the failure 
to face reality at that time and to do 
something about it that was a major 
factor in bringing about the depression 
in 1932. It might be said that if some- 
thing good came out of the depression, 
it was an increasing awareness on the 
part of the Nation as a whole of the 
American farmer’s plight. 
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At that time we were faced with the 
same problem with which we are faced 
today: Namely, that farm income was too 
low in relation to income in other seg- 
ments of the economy. 

The three measures in the minds of 
Members of the House are the present 
pending bill, the Andresen bill—which I 
understand will be offered as a substi- 
tute—and the bill proposed and spon- 
sored by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but which was never introduced. Ac- 
tually, we are concerned with only two 
measures, the bill before us and the An- 
dresen substitute. The Andresen bill 
was introduced as the original farm. bill 
for this session of Congress. The bill 
that is pending before us was substituted 
in committee for the Andresen bill. Iam 
sure that everyone thoroughly under- 
stands the ramifications of both of these 
measures because of the fine comments 
that have been made on the subject dur- 
ing this debate. However, I hasten to 
point out that the controlling difference 
in the two measures that should influ- 
ence everyone in this House to support 
H. R. 4901, the Cooley bill, as against the 
Andresen substitute, is the fact that the 
Andresen substitute deals alone with one 
feed grain in a confined area in this Na- 
tion. Some could say that such an ap- 
proach amounts to a discrimination 
against the other feed grains, or con- 
versely, a preferential treatment of corn 
in commercial areas. Most of us appre- 
ciate the tremendous amount of influence 
that can be exerted by those from the 
eommercial corn areas of this Nation, 
but we do not fear the exercise of that 
power. Too long we have yielded to the 
requests, if not the demands, of the com- 
mercial area corn people. We have al- 
ways felt that they were a substantial 
part of the agricultural economy of this 
Nation and we were ready, able, and will- 
ing to aid them. This we did on many 
occasions, but we have never feared 
them. In fact, it might be that we were 
too helpful to corn in commercial areas 
and not helpful enough to the other feed 
grains, including grain sorghums. 

Whether or not the Andresen bill does 
or does not provide preferential treat- 
ment for corn in commercial areas is a 
subject that could be long debated with 
good arguments on both sides. How- 
ever, it is my opinion that our best ap- 
proach to the problem is to weigh the 
problem itself, without regard to any 
particular piece of legislation, and to try 
to conclude what is best under the cir- 
cumstances. The entire matter here þe- 
fore us concerns feed grains including 
grain sorghums. The problem is no dif- 
ferent today than it was immediately 
after World War I. At that time the 
farmers had been requested, from a pa- 
triotic standpoint, to produce more and 
more during the war. When the war 
ended, the production capacity did not 
reduce itself to the prewar level. Hence, 
a surplus came into being. As the sur- 
plus accumulated, the price began to de- 
crease. The farmer, in the exercise of 
his basic right of self-preservation, im- 
mediately began to increase his produc- 
tion in order to have more products to 
sell for a lesser price so that his income 
would not be reduced. What he suc- 
ceeded in doing was just the reverse of 
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that. Every time he increased produc- 
tion, the price of the product decreased, 
and the farmer’s income along with it. 
It was this situation that finally devel- 
oped into the depression of 1932. That 
may be oversimplifying the problem, but 
it does give us the general situation so 
that we can go further into the matter 
by our own thought processes, if we so 
desire. 

The same thing that happened after 
World War I is what is happening today, 
and unless firm measures are taken to 
keep all feed grains in balance, we can 
look forward to the same result that 
occurred then. Although many of my 
friends from the Corn Belt will probably 
deny this, I think that it can be fully 
substantiated that in a great many in- 
stances, one feed grain can be substi- 
tuted for another. Such being the case, 
if the overall problem with which we are 
wrestling now concerns feed grains, it 
would be utterly useless, as a benefit to 
the agricultural segment of our economy 
as a whole, to treat only one part of the 
feed-grain group. That is exactly what 
the Andresen bill does. It creates a pre- 
mium on corn, a premium to be paid by 
the Government out of the tax coffers of 
this country and, if you will permit, it 
constitutes a definite discrimination 
against the producers of other feed 
grains, including grain sorghums. If 
such a plan is adopted, and I trust that 
this Congress will not adopt it, the only 
result from such action would be a repe- 
tition today, in the feed-grain segment 
of our agricultural economy, of the very 
thing that occurred after World War I. 

The corn boys would be the royalty 
of the agricultural group, and, I am sure, 
would take great pleasure in their pre- 
ferred position. However, like most ill- 
founded propositions, their position of 
luxury would be temporary—they could 
not escape the inevitable result, nor 
could the rest of the country. The other 
feed grain growers would exercise their 
right of self-preservation and immedi-. 
ately begin to increase the number of 
rows on their farms, add fertilizer, and, 
of course, expand their acreage to grow 
more of their product, which is bound 
to sell at a lesser price in order to try to 
maintain some semblance of relation- 
ship between their income and the cost 
of living. The result of this would be 
that the people who use feed grains would 
not buy corn at the high supported price, 
but would substitute other grains for 
their needs; grains that they could buy 
at a much cheaper price. This would 
mean that the entire economy would be 
adversely affected. Low prices on feeds 
have always meant low prices on cattle, 
poultry, and dairy products. As for the 
corn, it would go into Government store- 
houses and be kept there at a high rental 
cost until it deteriorated and had to be 
sold for a small part of its original cost, 
or sold on a foreign or domestic market 
at much less than it cost the Government 
to purchase it in the first place. In 
other words, it would be a situation 
where the corn farmers would be handed 
a premium, the payment of which would 
constitute a denial to the other feed 
grain producers of even a fair price for 
their products. I cannot believe that the 
corn farmers of this Nation, or that the 
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Republican Party, want such a thing 
done; therefore, I beg of you in the House 
of Representatives, who have the great 
honor of representing the corn-producing 
areas of this Nation, regardless of your 
party affiliation, to weigh your position 
very carefully, not in scales that are con- 
cerned alone with the economic aspects 
of the commercial corn area, but scales 
that will produce a true measure based 
upon the best interests of the country 
as a whole and on all segments of 
agriculture. 

Temporary relief for the Corn Belt 
would be like treating the left leg of a 
man who is sick all over. The pain in 
that particular portion of the body might 
be deadened for the moment, but the 
ravages of the disease with which the 
patient is afflicted would not be lessened. 
In fact, as soon as the deadening effect 
wore off, the patient would be in much 
worse shape than if he had been properly 
treated in the first place. In fact, the 
false sense of security provided by the 
pain-deadening effects on one portion of 
the body could easily result in the death 
of the patient for failure to treat the 
source of the disease. That is exactly 
what can happen to the agricultural pro- 
grams of this Nation if we, in this Con- 
gress, begin to treat one section of the 
country as opposed to others. Certainly 
none of us wants to see more damage 
done to our farm population than has 
already fallen their lot. I, for one, want 
to measurably lessen that damage. 

The Cooley bill faces up to the reali- 
ties confronting this Nation and the 
agricultural segment of our economy. 
Much has been said about the cost of 
the program and subsidies that will be 
paid. I disagree with this approach to 
the problem, and I defer to no one in my 
sincere quest for economy. However, I 
point out to you that we are not going 
to be able to pay the public debt of this 
Nation, which is reaching an all-time 
record; we are not going to be able to 
reduce the Federal budget, which is at 
an all-time high for peace periods, and 
we are not going to be able to lessen the 
overpowering tax burden of our people 
by destroying segments of our economy. 
Everyone in this House is willing to face 
reality, and if this is done, there can be 
no escape from the fact that our foreign 
aid program could well be advertised as 
a giant subsidy to big business and big 
industry in this Nation, traveling under 
an assumed name: nor could it be suc- 
cessfully denied that big business and big 
industry have not received one of the 
most tremendous subsidies ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man in the tax 
write-off authority that has been granted 
in recent years. It is my understanding 
that some of the economists in this 
administration have estimated that such 
a subsidy, if pinpointed and separated, 
would amount to over $9 billion in 1 year. 
If there is or ever was a farm subsidy 
it fades into insignificance in com- 
parison. But let us, for the sake of 
argument agree that both bills involve 
a subsidy. Ask yourself this question: 
Is it fair to give preferential treatment 
to one feed grain over another? That 
is exactly what the Andresen bill does. 
In fact it gives preferential treatment to 
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corn grown in one area over corn grown 
in another, as well as other feed grains. 

Certainly then, the Andresen bill is 
not the answer to our agricultural prob- 
lem. Perhaps the Cooley bill is not the 
final answer. However, any answer to 
the problem will come in a fair and 
equitable consideration of every segment 
of our agricultural economy and, in my 
opinion, the Andresen bill does not ad- 
vance this consideration. The Cooley 
bill does face up to the realization that 
all feed grains should receive like con- 
sideration by the Congress in order to 
effect a solution. I, therefore, urge this 
body to carefully scrutinize these perti- 
nent facts and adjudge the relative 
merits of the two bills in light of their 
benefit to our entire agricultural econ- 
omy. 

I ask you in all fairness, as Americans 
interested in the welfare of the agricul- 
tural economy of the Nation as a whole, 
to vote for H. R. 4901, the Cooley bill, 
and against H. R. 3011, the Andresen 
amendment or substitute, or whatever it 
is called. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, should 
we not now vote on the pending amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. McGovern) there 
were—ayes 138, noes 157. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. McGovern and Mr. 
AvuGustT H. ANDRESEN. 

The committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
168, noes 172. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, 
members of the Committee, I listened 
with great interest for approximately 30 
days when statements were being made 
by the Department of Agriculture off- 
cials and private individuals for and 
against the bill we are considering here 
today. I think this subject was thor- 
oughly explored by our committee and 
regret very much that the President and 
Secretary of Agriculture did not include 
all farm products in their request for 
additional soil-bank funds to assist the 
corn farmer. 

The tobacco farmer in my district is 
in a very distressing condition today hav- 
ing had 2 or 3 bad drought years and 
then last year a 12 percent acreage re- 
duction. The growing seasons were not 
good for tobacco in South Carolina last 
year and the farmers received $18 mil- 
lion less for their tobacco in 1956 than 
they did in 1955 which with the 12 per- 
cent forced acreage cut amounts to ap- 
proximately 37 percent reduction in the 
tobacco crop in South Carolina for 1956. 
The Department of Agriculture has this 
year ordered another 20 percent reduc- 
tion and it is my opinion that several 
hundred farmers will be compelled to 
discontinue farming unless we can have 
the Secretary of Agriculture approve the 
20 percent acreage reduction for soil 
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bank purposes. I have a private bill 
pending before our committee at the 
present time specifically requesting that 
the 20 percent acreage reduction forced 
on the tobacco farmers for 1957 be ac- 
ceptable for soil bank purposes. I voted 
for this soil bank bill that was vetoed by 
the President and also the Soil Bank 
Act that is on the statute books today. 
I was of the impression that it would 
grant the assistance I am requesting in 
my bill H. R. 768 now pending before the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

I can see very little assistance for the 
farmer in the Southern States in the bill 
we are now considering and I honestly 
believe the farmers would be actually 
insulted to accept the small soil bank 
payments that could be paid to the to- 
bacco and cotton farmer under the 
pending bill. I certainly have no ob- 
jection to the corn farmers receiving 
some assistance, however, I cannot ex- 
plain to the farmers I represent why I 
should vote to assist corn farmers in 
the West when they are suffering to the 
same extent and worse. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to speak out in support of H. R. 
4901, the corn bill, because I feel that it 
deals with the total problem of surplus 
feed. 

I recently returned from my district 
which is in the heart of the great 
drought area of our country and whose 
economic lifeblood depends on wheat, 
livestock and grain sorghums. 

Almost without exception my constit- 
uents whom I have consulted with want 
feed grains to be treated the same as 
corn is treated under our Federal farm 
program. They want to see this grain 
sorghum country of ours, which also 
raises a smaller quantity of oats and 
barley, receive equal parity and the 
opportunity to participate in the soil 
bank on the same basis as is presently 
enjoyed by the corn producers. This bill 
does nothing to hurt the corn producer 
in the commercial areas. It is still 
treated as a basic commodity. It does 
include corn produced outside of the 
commercial area as the feed grains. It 
does nothing to change the status in the 
commercial area. I believe our milo 
growers should have every consideration 
the commercial corn growers are now 
receiving. The general feeling in my 
area seems to be overwhelmingly for feed 
grains as included in H. R. 4901. Iam 
going to work for the interest of feed 
producers and milo growers. They 
further feel that the corn producers con- 
tinue to grow feed and continue to grow 
wheat at the expense of the wheat pro- 
ducers. I am not for continuing this 
costly farm program whereby the corn 
growers have received approximately 60 
percent of the soil bank reserve pay- 
ments and the rest of our feed growers 
nothing. In fact my people are very 
much opposed to the lowering of parity 
to 70 percent on milo maize for the crop 
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of 1957, which only serves to further 
lower, and drastically, the income of the 
farmers in my drought-stricken district. 

Corn growing in my district is no real 
threat to the commercial corn producers 
because it is not suited to the weather 
conditions of the high plains, but cer- 
tainly feed grains are. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that all of us are delighted that this 
debate is now coming to a close. I want 
to say again that I think it is a rather 
tragic situation in which we find our- 
selves at this moment. Obviously we are 
now operating in an atmosphere that is 
intensely political, and without any rea- 
son on earth. I still do not understand 
why we cannot approach the solution of 
this problem with calmness and with 
some degree of tolerance and with a little 
intelligent thinking. 

I do not know if there is anything that 
I could add to what has been said, but I 
do want to agree with what the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL An- 
DERSEN], said today, that too much time 
has been devoted to politics and political 
speeches. I am not trying to accuse the 
Republicans of engaging in political 
speaking. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just wonder what 
the gentleman would think about the 
politics involved in almost solid support 
on his side for the last two amendments. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam not saying that all 
of the politics is on your side, if we have 
shocked anybody along political lines, but 
I still think it is a sad and dreary day for 
the farmers of America when we meet 
in this sort of environment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why can we not put 
the vote over until tomorrow and forget 
politics? 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam perfectly willing 
for it to go over until next week, but 
some people might object to it. Now, we 
have an important bill. It means that 
we have a bill or do not have a bill. If 
you vote for the Andresen bill, then we 
cannot perfect the provisions of the bill 
that was reported by the committee. 
You close the door. You gag the House, 
-so to speak. If we could defeat the 
Andresen amendment, we could come 
back and with reason next week or to- 
morrow, work out a good program. If 
you do not want feed grains in, we could 
settle that. If you do not want section 
3, we could consider that. We could 
consider it section by section. But here 
you are going upon a program the like of 
which we have never embraced in this 
Nation before and the like of which no 
other group of producers in America has 
ever enjoyed. The cotton farmers were 
not paid to reduce their acreage, the 

“wheat farmers were not paid to reduce 
their acreage. Neither were the tobacco 
farmers nor the peanut farmers nor the 
rice producers. But last year you paid 
$179 million to the corn producers in the 
commercial area and you still had an 
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abundant crop and a surplus crop. Now 
you propose to spend $217 million on 
exactly the same program, giving the 
farmers by act of Congress acreage in- 
creases from 3714 million to 51 million, 
and then let them put it in the soil bank 
and pay for it, and they do not reduce 
their corn crop one bushel. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I quite 
agree with the gentleman that it is very 
unfortunate for the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country that this important 
piece of legislation is being considered 
in a political atmosphere. In that sit- 
uation, why would it not be a good idea 
to send it back to the committee and 
bring out another bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. I did not rush this bill. 
I did not try to rush it out of the com- 
mittee. It came out of the committee by 
a strictly party vote, except for 1 or 
2 on each side; I think maybe 1 Member 
on the Republican side and one on the 
Democratic side. But it is obvious to 
the people of America now and to the 
farmers of the Nation and the farm lead- 
ers of the Nation that we are divided 
along political lines. I have taken great 
pride in the time that I have served on 
the Committee on Agriculture in the 
fact that we have been able to keep party 
politics out of our deliberations. Why 
we have it I frankly do not know. This 
is a vital problem we are dealing with. 
I urge the membership of the House to 
defeat the Andresen amendment and 
then get together, sit down in calmness 
and work our will upon a bill which will 
be of service to the people of America. 

PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK OF MARCH 11, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Com- 
mittee for 1 minute that I may inquire 
about the program for next week. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be very 
happy to advise the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

On Monday there is no legislation 
scheduled. 

On Tuesday there is the General Gov- 
ernment matters appropriation bill for 
1958. Further consideration of H. R. 
4901 will follow on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday we shall take up H. R. 
4602, to increase direct loans for veterans 
housing. 

On Thursday, H. R. 4090, the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1957. 

There are the usual reservations, that 
conference reports may be brought up at 
any time and any further program will 
be announced later. 

I might say also that if this bill is dis- 
posed of one way or the other today we 
will go over until Monday. 

CORN AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN], aS amended. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time I demand tellers, 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN and Mr. POAGE. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 180, noes 
187. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harrison of 
Nebraska: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, section 103 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th Congress) 
is amended by adding a new subsection (c), 
as follows: 

“‘(c) For the 1957 crop year, corn pro- 
ducers in the commercial corn area may 
qualify for price support on corn and par- 
ticipate in the soil bank program by comply- 
ing, in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, with either 
of the alternatives presented to producers in 
the corn referendum dated December 11, 
1956, pursuant to the provision of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th 
Congress) .’” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Harrison] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the atmosphere 
this afternoon, I will use the microphone 
on the Democratic side. I think it might 
clear the atmosphere just a little. I am 
going to take the advice of our good 
Chairman. He said we should approach 
this in quiet and calm. I feel that Iam 
in the right atmosphere if I am over on 
this side. 

I was happy to see the vote on the 
amendment come when all of the people 
on this side stood up for 1 year legis- 
lation. My amendment is offered for 
only 1 year, and I hope that I will get 
support from all the people on this. side 
who stood up for the Jones amendment 
which was offered to the Andresen bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did the 
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.gentleman vote for the 1-year provision 


a minute ago? I do not believe he did. 
However, I will withdraw the question. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I will 
explain in just a few words, my substi- 
tute, because it is a very simple substitute 
for the legislation that is before us. It 
does this and this only. It gives the 
farmer an opportunity to choose between 
the two alternatives that he voted on in 
the December 11 referendum that was 
circulated. Sixty-one and one-half per- 
cent of the farmers voted for that 
amendment. This gives them an oppor- 
tunity to choose between two alter- 
natives that they voted for. In other 
words, those who wanted 37.3 million 
acres, with $1.36 price support, with the 
participation in soil bank voluntarily, as 
against 51 million acres with $1.31 price 
support and with 15 percent soil bank 
participation mandatory. That is the 
sum and substance of the total substitu- 
tion that I am offering. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstand that the bill you are proposing 
as a substitute is H. R. 4555? 
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Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. That 
is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I þe- 
lieve that when the president of the 
Farm Bureau appeared before our com- 
mittee he favored that particular bill and 
that approach? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. 
my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In 
view of what happened on the vote on 
the amendment which I offered, I will 
support the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did I understand 
you to say this would do just what the 
amendment offered by Mr. Jones would 
do? 

Mr HARRISON of Nebraska. 
is for 1 year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That was offered in 
good faith, I assume, was it not? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I am 
certain it was. But I hope I have ex- 
plained the substitute sufficiently well so 
that it is understood by the membership. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will gentieman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is the gentle- 
man’s amendment the same bill that was 
submitted to us by the Secretary of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. No. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is not the same 
bill? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. No, it 
is not, but it is a bill that the farmers 
voted for. Since this is the Democratic 
way of doing business, I think we should 
give them an opportunity to choose be- 
tween these two alternatives that they 
voted for. The cost will not be one iota 
more than it was last year. There is no 
more in this from the standpoint of ad- 
ministration, and the only additional 
cost might come from additional par- 
ticipation in the soil-bank program. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I want a corn bill of 
some kind, and I will support the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. I merely wanted to ask 
the gentleman if this is not the identical 
bill the farmers voted down in the corn 
referendum? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. It is 
what they voted down but 61.5 percent 
voted for it. It required a two-thirds 
vote to pass a program under a referen- 
dum. 

Mr. BONNER. Then it is fair to say 
that the farmers rejected this proposal. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. It is 
fair to say that 38% percent of the 
farmers rejected it. . 

Mr. BONNER. What I mean is they 
did not get the required vote under the 
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referendum and therefore it was voted 
down. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. That is 
right. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
=- Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest that 
it has been agreed with the ranking 
minority member that the Committee 
may now rise and that further consider- 
ation of this bill may go over until after 
the disposition of the appropriation bill 
on Tuesday next. 

I want it understcod that that is the 
agreement on the part of the minority 
as well as the majority. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say to the 
gentieman that if the Committee rises 
now, in accordance with the conversa- 
tion had with the acting chairman of 
the committee and the ranking minority 
member I will program the bill for Tues- 
day following the disposition of the ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. POAGE. And let it be understood 
that that action is in accordance with 
the agreement had by ali parties and is 
not done at the request of the acting 
chairman. It is simply an effort to keep 
the program of the House functioning. 
The Committee has no desire to delay 
this bill and is ready to proceed tonight. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman’s statement of the under- 
standing is correct. 

I would, however, like to mention this, 
that the first order will be the consid- 
eration of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HARRI- 
son], so that we can get a vote on that 
before we consider any other amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POAGE. I understand that will 
be the procedure. 

I want to make this one further state- 
ment, that the majority members of the 
Committee on Agriculture stand ready 
to meet tomorrow morning in the com- 
mittee room of the Committee on Agri- 
culture if anybody wants to meet with 
us and try to work out any further de- 
tails of this bill. It has been suggested 
that we should try again to get into an 
agreement. The majority members are 
ready to try. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Irec- 
ognize that very generous offer, and that 
means that we are going to meet in 
order to take over your bill. 

Mr. POAGE. I invite you to come. I 
invite any interested Member to come. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the. Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, haying had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4901) to establish a 
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minimum acreage allotment for corn, to 
provide acreage reserve programs for 
diverted acres and for feed grains, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


_ Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
in the body of the Recor» in connection 
with the bill under consideration today, 
H. R. 4901. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CORN REFERENDUM BALLOT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the REcorp a ccpy of the corn refer- 
endum ballot which was used in the 
December election, because that ballot 
was referred to in the amendment 
which is now under consideration and I 
think many Members do not know what 
it contains. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

CORN REFERENDUM BALLOT 

If you favor soil bank corn base acreages 
and a price support program for corn for 
the 1957 and subsequent crops at such level 
as the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
will assist producers in marketing corn in 
the normal channels of trade, but not en- 
courage the uneconomic production of corn, 
as provided for in the Agricultural Act of 
1956, put “X” in this box. [ ] 

(Explanation:. Under this program, a soil 
bank corn base acreage of 51 million acres 
would be apportioned to farms in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area for each of the 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959; and a producer’s 
eligibility for price support as a cooperator 
would depend upon: (1) his devoting an 
acreage of cropland on the farm to either 
the soil bank acreage reserve program for 
corn or the soil bank conservation reserve 
program equal to 15 percent of the producer’s 
farm base acreage for corn, and (2) his not 
exceeding the farm base acreage for corn.) 

If you favor corn acreage allotments as 
provided for in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and price support 
on corn as provided for in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, put “X” in this 
box. [] 

(Explanation: Under this program, an 
acreage allotment of 37,288,889 acres would 
be apportioned to farms in the commercial 
corn-producing area for 1957 and an acreage 
allotment for subsequent years would be 
established as provided for in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
price support on corn would be at level of 
from 75 to 90 percent of parity, depending 
upon the supply of corn in relation to the 
needs for corn; and a producer’s eligibility 
for price support as a cooperator would de- 
pend upon his not exceeding the farm corn 
acreage allotment. Participation in the soil 
bank acreage reserve program would require 
a reduction of the corn acreage below the 
farm corn acreage allotment.) 
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STRENGTHENING OUR OFFICER 
TRAINING SYSTEM FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. VAN ZANDT Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently introduced as H. R. 3419 a 
bill which I believe merits the study and 
support of all Members of the House. 

This bill would strengthen our officer- 
training system for the Armed Forces, 
and also greatly help more than 300 of 
our colleges and universities meet their 
pressing demands for space and facil- 
ities. 

The legislation would provide Federal 
aid for the construction of Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps facilities at the more 
than 300 colleges and universities—pub- 
lic and private—which maintain ROTC 
units of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

At present the Federal Government— 
which relies on the ROTC as its princi- 
pal source of officers, both for the Reg- 
ular and Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces—pays no part of the cost 
of supplying classrooms, office space, drill 
fields, storage space, and the like for this 
program. 

The colleges are responsible for con- 
struction, repairs, and maintenance of 
all facilities, storage space for supplies 
and equipment and, in the case of the 
Army, for providing personnel to have 
custody of the equipment. 

The armed services furnish only mili- 
tary instructional personnel, textbooks, 
and equipment. 

It may come as a surprise to many 
Members of the House to know that a 
survey conducted in late 1955, through 
the cooperation of 5 associations of col- 
leges and universities, revealed that the 
ROTC program was then using space 
valued at more than 190 millions of 
dollars in our colleges and universities. 

This was on the basis of full-time use 
of space. 

This is a conservative figure as a few 
institutions did not respond to the 
survey. 

The same survey also showed that be- 
tween 1950 and 1955 the institutions re- 
porting graduated nearly 135,000 stu- 
dents from the ROTC program of all 
services. 

Of these, more than 71,000 completed 
the Army ROTC program for commis- 
sioning. More than 51,000 the Air Force 
program and more than 11,500 the Naval 
ROTC program, These, again are con- 
servative figures. 

All these young men assumed an obli- 
gation to serve from 2 to 3 years in the 
armed services and most of them did so 
serve. 

Aside from the comparatively small 
number in the Navy’s Holloway plan pro- 
gram which pays the tuition fees and 
subsistence of its students, none of these 
men received any support from the Fed- 
eral Government during the first 2 years 
of their program and approximately $30 
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a month during the academic year in 
the last 2 years. 

The colleges supplied all instruction, 
except that in military subjects in addi- 
tion to all facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no possible con- 
troversy or difference of opinion about 
Federal aid to education involved in 
H. R. 3419. 

It is a matter of simple justice that the 
Federal Government pay at least part of 
the cost of providing facilities for a pro- 
gram which supplies most of the officers 
for the National Defense Establishment, 
Regular and Reserve. 

We all know of the tremendous prob- 
lems our colleges and universities. face 
in providing facilities and staffs to meet 
present and future needs. 

We are all concerned about the short- 
ages in science, engineering, and other 
critical fields. 

Enrollment in these fields has been 
increasing sharply, I am happy to say, 
in the past 3 years. 

Both the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission and the Engineering Manpower 
Commission now say that the most acute 
problem is not one of arousing the in- 
terest of potential science, engineering, 
and other students, but of providing fa- 
cilities for their instruction and staffs 
to teach them. 

All types of institutions of higher edu- 
cation involved in the ROTC program 
are united in the support of legislation 
for the general purposes indicated in 
H. R. 3419. 

Late in 1955, the American Council on 
Education conducted a poll of ROTC in- 
stitutions of all services which was joint- 
ly sponsored by the council, the Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, the Association 
of American Colleges, State Universities 
Association, and the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

Ninety-five percent of all institutions 
expressing an opinion were in favor of 
ROTC facilities legislation. 

It has been approved in principle by 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board of the 
Department of Defense and by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force separately. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
one or two features of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 3419, as introduced, provides that 
Federal funds would be available to 
match up to 50 percent of the cost of con- 
struction of ROTC facilities. i 

Some institutions feel that the Federal 
Government should pay 100 percent of 
the cost for such a national defense pro- 
gram. 

My bill does not carry a retroactive 
feature. 

I understand that some institutions 
believe that the legislation should be ret- 
roactive to 1945 when the Navy in in- 
stalling its present ROTC program, made 
a commitment to seek legislation to pro- 
vide Federal aid for half the cost of the 
facilities the colleges were asked to con- 
struct or furnish. 

The arguments pro and con on these 
points can be considered by the Armed 
Services Committee and this House dur- 
ing hearings on the legislation and a 
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decision reached as to what should be 
done. 

My personal opinion is that the legis- 
lation should be. made retroactive by 
suitable amendments. 

Iam unaware of any disagreement as 
to the general merits of the legislation in 
some form. 

We have a well-established policy of 
providing aid for training facilities for 
our Reserve components and we should 
have such a policy in respect to the facil- 
ities for training officers for the Reserve 
and Regular componenis. 

If this legislation is adopted the col- 
leges and universities will still be carry- 
ing a major portion of the cost of the 
ROTC program by providing mainte- 
nance and upkeep of facilities and all 
instruction except that of a strictly mili- 
tary nature. 

At the service academies the Federal 
Government pays 100 percent of the cost 
of training officers. 

The cost of this legislation will not be 
high and will be spread out over a period 
of years. 

Survey results indicate that on a 
matching basis the cost would not ex- 
ceed an average of $10 million a year 
over a period of 8 or 9 years even if a 
retroactive feature were included in the 
bill. 

We have already authorized $500 mil- 
lion for Reserve facilities and legislation 
is pending to raise this to $750 million. 

I hope sincerely that the Department 
of Defense will provide an early and fav- 
orable report on this legislation in order 
that it may have full consideration by 
the Armed Services Committee at an 
early date. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week and the week following be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced two bills, H. R. 3038 and 
H. R. 3768, both of which have been 
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referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and upon which I hope there 
will be hearings ordered in the very near 
future. H. R. 3038 was introduced first, 
and H. R. 3768 is the same bill with a 
technical amendment to it which I be- 
lieve to be desirable. The intended pur- 
pose of the bill remains unchanged. , 

I mailed a copy to each Member of 
the House, and the written response was 
to me amazingly great and is genuinely 
appreciated by me. In addition to a 
tremendous number of written replies, 
an even larger number of House Mem- 
bers have talked with me personally and 
over the telephone about this legisla- 
tion. 

In complete candor, I am pleased to 
state that every one of my colleagues 
who has either written to me or spoken 
to me, or both written and spoken to me, 
about this legislation has expressed his 
approval of the purpose of the bill and 
has stated that he favors it in principle 
even if not in form. So that the record 
may be completely clear on this point, 
if there is any Member who has written 
to me or spoken to me about it who does 
not favor this bill, if he will advise me 
I will take the floor tomorrow in order 
to set the record straight. Thus far, 
everyone with whom I have spoken and 
everyone who has replied to my letter 
has been unanimous in his support with 
the principle at least. 

I want to emphasize that nothing in 
the bill is designed or intended to pre- 
vent any court from summarily punish- 
ing for contempt any person guilty of a 
contemptuous act or otherwise creating 
any disorder in the courtroom or in the 
presence of the court. 

It does not take away from any court 
or any judge.the right to maintain or- 
der and decorum within the courtroom 
nor does it deny to such court or such 
judge the right to punish willful viola- 
tions of the terms of any order, mandate, 
writ, process, rule, decree, or command 
of the court. 

It. does, however, provide that no 
American citizen shall be fined or im- 
prisoned or both for an act of contempt 
of court committed outside the presence 
of the court and involving a proceeding 
to which he was not a party until a 
legally qualified and impartial jury 
passes upon the question of his guilt or 
his innocence. 

On March 1,. 1957, the Colorado 
Springs (Colo.) Gazette Telegraph had 
this to say about the bill which I have 
introduced: 

Congressman FLYNT is to be congratulated 
for making the proposal he has. While we 
owe much to British law for our understand- 
ing and functional employment of due proc- 
ess in an effort to attain justice, we owe 
nothing to the British Crown, nor should any 
of our laws or regulations be based upon a 
presumed inherent right of the Crown. to 
decide arbitrarily against a citizen who may 
differ from the opinion of the judge in a 
given case. 4 

We were particularly pleased with this 
statement, also from Congressman FLYNT: 

“The test of all legislation is not what a 
good and wise man might do with it; the 
necessary test to be applied is what a bad 
man can do with it. Absolute power, whether 
vested in an executive officer or in a judicial 
officer, is a dangerous thing and would most 
certainly destroy our framework of govern- 
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ment and: the basic guaranties of individual 
liberties which are spelled out in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and, I believe, 
in the constitutions of all 48 States.” _—_. 
`- We have great hopes that the Congress will 
pass this needed revision to the powers 
wielded by courts. It is completely contrary 
to the spirit of our laws that any man, res 
gardless of his office, shall have arbitrary 
power over another man simply because the 
one may choose to criticize the other. We 
hold the right to criticize an inviolable por- 
tion of freedom of both speech and press, 


I, too, hope the bill will be favorably 
considered by this Congress, 

Coloradans are not the only people 
who have written in support of the prin- 
ciple which I have advocated in this leg- 
islation, because I find that in the Har- 
vard Law Review of June 1924 that two 
of the professors of law at the Law 
School of Harvard University, recognized 
as one of the leading institutions of law 
education in the world, wrote a 103- 
page law review article, entitled “The 
Power of Congress over Procedure in 
Criminal Contempts in ‘Inferior’ Federal 
Courts—A Study in Separation of 
Powers.” This article was written and 
signed jointly by Hon. Felix Frankfurter, 
presently an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
and Hon. James M. Landis, formerly 
dean of Harvard Law School, formerly 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and holder of many 
other notable positions in Government, 
law, and education. 

Justice Frankfurter and Dean Landis 
began their 103-page article with a quo- 
tation from Sir Frederick Pollock, which 
reads as follows: 


A great commandment of our Lady of the 
Common Law: Thou shalt not make unto 
thyself any graven image—of maxims or 
formulas to wit. (Sir Frederick Pollock, A 
Plea for Historical Interpretation, 39 Law 
Quarterly Review 163, 169.) 


I recommend the reading of this ar- 
ticle to every Member of Congress, and 
it can be found in volume 37, Harvard 
Law Review—1923-1924, pages 1010 to 
1113. I wish I could quote the entire 
article as part of my remarks today; 
and while I am not going to impose the 
entire article at this time, I am pro- 
ceeding herewith and forthwith to quote 
parts of it; with the assurance to both 
the authors and to its. readers that I 
have not taken any portion of it out of 
context; and if such a charge should be 
seriously made by any person that I have 
taken any of this out of context, I will 
be delighted to immediately include the 
entire article as an extension of my re- 
marks, notwithstanding that it will ex- 
ceed the statutory limits and that its 
cost will have to be estimated by the 
Public Printer. 


POWER OF CONGRESS OVER PROCEDURE IN CRIMI- 
INAL CONTEMPTS IN “INFERIOR” FEDERAL 
Courts—A STUDY IN SEPARATION OF POWERS 
“A great commandment of our Lady of 

the Common Law: Thou shalt not make unto 

thyself any graven image—of maxims or 

formulas to wit.” (Sir Frederick Pollock.) 
May Congress provide for the ascertain- 

ment of disputed facts by a jury, under the 

usual supervision of a judge, in a very lim- 

ited and strictly defined class of criminal 

contempts of the inferior Federal courts, 
that is, “infractions.of the law” resulting 
from acts not done “in the presence of the 
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court” and “visited with punishment as 
such,” to “vindicate the authority of the 
court,” and not as “remedial enforcements 
for the benefit of a complainant’? Here is a 
far-reaching contemporary legal problem. 
Its scientific answer requires the tolerant 
and imaginative approach essential to every 
judicial demarcation of power between Con- 
gress and courts. - > £ j 

In its immediate aspect the narrow issue 
is the allowable extension of the jury, as 
the ancient instrument of fact finding and 
of popular cooperation in the enforcement 
of law, to a special class of offenses known as 
criminal contempts. But the question 
has far deeper implications. Its solu- 
tion will turn on one’s conceptions of the 
scope of the power, specifically conferred by 
the Constitution upon Congress, “to consti- 
tute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court,” and of the meaning necessarily em- 
‘bodied in the judicial power conferred by the 
Constitution and beyond the zone of con- 
gressional definition, once these tribunals 
are called into being. Plainly, we have here 
one of those vexing constitutional issues 
which are always presented, when it is sought 
to stereotype familiar practices into consti- 
tutional necessities out of phrases of un- 
defined vagueness. Such issues have their 
greatest significance beyond the immediate 
case, for this tends to create habits of mind 
which control the disposition of future cases, 
There opens up a vista of possibilities full 
of portents for those to whom the vitality 
of, and public confidence in, the inferior 
Federal courts are indispensable to a well- 
ordered national life. 

But in answering our question the Su- 
preme Court will not construe the Ameri- 
can Constitution merely in the light of those 
broad considerations pertinent to a delimi- 
tation of undefined grants of power. It will 
not confine itself to constitutional practice 
as disclosed by legislative history and the 
general trend of past adjudications. The in- 
cidence of our particular problem is new; its 
solution is much entangled with old English 
history. Unfortunately, much of the true 
history about criminal contempt was until 
recently buried. Wholly unfounded assump- 
tions about immemorial usage acquired a 
factitious authority and were made the basis 
of legal decisions. This false history still 
enjoys wide legal currency. Fortunately, the 
United States Supreme Court has never been 
called upon to give final sanction to these 
errors of the past. On the contrary, the 
fruits of modern scholarship have already 
been reflected in one of its landmark de- 
cisions concerning criminal contempts. In- 
sofar as judgment on the constitutional 
power of Congress to regulate the procedure 
by which the lower Federal courts may ex- 
ercise their right to punish for criminal 
contempts calls for a consideration of the 
problem in its historical setting, the Su- 
preme Court is not likely to embalm ex- 
ploded history in the Constitution. Once 
the obstruction of accumulated falsities, 
which have enveloped the law of .criminal 
contempts, is swept into the capacious limbo 
of other errors, it will be found, we submit, 
that the power recently exercised by Con- 
gress encounters no constitutional difficulty. 


I 


At the bottom of our problem lies the 
doctrine of the separation of powers. That 
doctrine embodies cautions against tyranny 
in government through undue concentra- 
tion of power. The environment of the Con- 
stitution, the debates at Philadelphia, the 
writings in support of the adoption of the 
Constitution, unite in proof that the true 
meaning which lies behind the separation 
of powers is fear of the absorption of 1 of 
the 3 branches of Government by another. 
As a principle of statesmanship the practical 
demands of government preclude its doc- 
trinaire application. The latitude with 
which the doctrine must be observed in a 
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workaday world was steadily insisted upon 
by those shrewd men of the world who 
framed the Constitution and by the states- 
man who became the great Chief Justice. 
A distinguished student of comparative con- 
stitutional law, one of Montesquieu’s coun- 
trymen, has summed up the significance of 
his doctrine: 

“The separation of powers is merely a 
formula, and formulas are not working prin- 
ciples of government. Montesquieu had 
chiefly aimed to indicate by his formula the 
aspirations of his times and country. He 
could not and did not wish to propose a 
definite and permanent solution of all ques- 
tions brought up by the government of men 
and their long-felt longings for fairness and 
justice.” 

In a word, we are dealing with what Sir 
Henry Maine, following Madison, calls a 
political doctrine, and not a technical rule 
of law. Nor has it been treated by the 
Supreme Court as a technical legal doctrine. 
From the beginning that Court has refused 
to draw abstract, analytical lines of separa- 
tion and has recognized necessary areas of 
interaction. Duties have been cast on courts 
as to which Congress itself might have 
legislated; matters have been withdrawn 
from courts and vested in the Executive; 
laws have been sustained which are contin- 
gent upon executive judgment on highly 
complicated factors, instead of insisting on 
self-defining legislation; even though “the 
distinction between amnesty and pardon is 
of no practical importance” the specific power 
of the President to grant pardons does not 
invalidate Congressional acts of amnesty, 
nor does the President’s power to pardon 
offenses preclude Congress from giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury the authority to 
remit fines and forfeitures. Even more sig- 
nificant than the decisions themselves are 
the considerations which induced them, and 
the insistence on an abstract doctrine of 
separation of powers which they rejected. 
“The necessities of the case,” “to stop the 
wheels of government,” “practical exposi- 
tion,” are the variations in the motif of the 
decisions. The dominant note is respect for 
the action of that branch of the Government 
upon which is cast the primary responsibility 
for adjusting public affairs. The accommo- 
dations among the three branches of the 
Government are not automatic. They are 
undefined, and in the very nature of things 
could not have been defined, by the Consti- 
tution. To speak of lines of demarcation is 
to use an inapt figure. There are vast 
stretches of ambiguous territory. Certainly 
in the first instance Congress must mark 
metes and bounds. Therefore the courts 
will not judge what is fundamentally a polit- 
ical problem by technical considerations. 
On the contrary, the Supreme Court has con- 
sistently sustained Congressional discretion 
when moving in the general legislative field 
not bound by specific limitations, even 
though the particular field may border on 
territory dominantly in control of another 
department of the Government. 

II 

In dealing with the lower Federal courts 
the admixture of Government is written on 
the very face of the Constitution: “The 
judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested. in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish.” To what extent may the work 
of these courts be determined by their crea- 
tor, Congress, and to what extent is it pre- 
determined by the conception of judicial 
power with which they are entrusted by their 
very creation? The term “judicial power” 
is not self-defining; it is not, like “jury” or 
“grand jury,” a technical term of fixed and 
narrow meaning; it does not, like “unreason- 
able searches and seizures,” embody a famil- 
iar page of history. “Judicial power” sums 
up the whole history of the administration 
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of justice in English and American courts: 


through the centuries. Therefore, we are 
not applying a static conception but are 
dealing with the process, the activities of 
which must be left unhampered by particu- 
larization, in order to be able to accommo- 
date themselves to the changing demands 
of the administration of justice. The guid- 
ing consideration underlying the constitu- 
tional provisions for the judiciary was put 
presciently by Madison: “Much detail ought 
to be avoided in the constitutional regula- 
tion of this department, that there may be 
room for changes which may be demanded 
by the progressive changes in the state of 
our population.” The Constitution followed 
his wisdom. It marked out broad classes of 
litigation, relating to types of litigants and 
the foundation of their claims, within which 
the judicial power was to be manifested. 
Especially did the Constitution not deal with 
procedure, the form in which law is admin- 
istered, except in those very few instances 
in which it incorporated safeguards sanc- 
tioned by deeply rooted experience. 

Thus, the Constitution has prescribed very 
little in determining the content, and guid- 
ing the exercise, of judicial power. Neces- 
sarily the work of inferior courts depends 
upon the exercise by Congress of its express 
power to constitute them. What then may 
Congress do under this power? It is futile 
to draw the answer from abstract specula- 
tion. The scope and qualities of a power 
which has been voluminously exercised since 
1789 must be looked for in the cumulative 
proof of its exercise. What is the picture 
of Congressional authority over the work of 
the inferior Federal courts, as revealed by 
an analysis of all the Acts of Congress deal- 
ing with these courts, from the first session 
of the First Congress down to the present 
session of the 68th Congress? An adequate 
picture can be formed only by a detailed 
scrutiny of what Congress has done, as set 
forth in a mass of legislation covering 134 
years and scattered over the dreary pages of 
42 volumes of the Statutes at Large. The 
decisive meaning of such a study, which is 
analytically summarized in an appendix, 
cannot be read in the isolated instances of 
legislation. The ensemble effect of thou- 
sands of laws is the only true measure of 
the breadth and depth of Congressional 
power. Any attempt to interpret the effect 
in a few words is bound to minimize and 
mutilate the authentic, if not succulent, 
testimony of the acts of Congress. 

Even a surface view reveals a vast and 
detailed canvass. What courts shall be; 
where shall they sit and when; what extraor- 
dinary circumstances shall justify other. 
sittings; what of a failure to sit; who can 
sue and where and for what; how are parties 
to be brought into court; what proceedings 
may be taken before trial; what proceedings 
may be taken during trial; how are facts to 
be established; who is to determine the 
facts; how is the jury to be summoned and 
selected when it is the trier of facts; what 
are the rules for decisions in different classes 
of cases; when and in what extent must the 
law of the State in which the Federal court 
sits be followed; when and what litigation 
may be taken out of State courts and put 
into the Federal courts; what remedies may 
be given; how may the remedies be enforced; 
to what extent are remedies final; how, when 
and to what extent are actions of the court 
subject to review? This only labels the 
broad divisions with which this legislation 
is concerned and to which the legislation 
gives detail-and reality. But the mere cata- 
log covers the whole gamut of the work of 
courts and the way in which they should dis- 
charge it. Thus, and thus only, are we en- 
abled to appreciate the intent and the ex- 
tent of the dynamic power specifically con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon Congress 
when authorized “to constitute tribunals 
inferior to the Supreme Court.” In truth, 
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these courts live and move and have their 
being through the legislation of Congress. 

Are there, then, any limitations upon Con- 

gress? Of course there are. Apart from the 
few specific procedural provisions, these limi- 
tations have their source in the fact that the 
“tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court” 
which Congress is authorized to constitute 
must be courts. At the time of the framing 
of the Constitution, a few basic ideas, more 
or less definite, had clustered around the 
very notion of a court. Naturally enough, 
the Supreme Court, as occasion arose, in- 
ferred these ideas from the term “courts” 
and thereby, for practical purposes, wrote 
them into the Constitution. 
- These limiting conceptions may be thus 
defined: (1) It is the characteristic of courts 
to decide and not merely to advise. Their 
work must be definitive and not consulta- 
tive. They are an independent organ of 
government with finality of judgment within 
their domain, and not advisory adjuncts of 
the Executive or the legislature. (2) Inde- 
pendence of judgment must be left to the 
court in cases where it may decide. Of 
course, it is the province of Congress to pre- 
scribe rules of substantive law as well as of 
practice, even to govern a specific litigation. 
But it may not coerce the judgment of courts 
by the imposition of an arbitrary rule. Obe- 
dience to such an attempt would undermine 
public confidence in the independence of 
the judiciary; judicial self-respect forbids 
obedience; due process precludes it. (3) The 
aptitude of judges and the quality of judi- 
cial machinery puts bounds, as a practical 
matter, to the kind of business which should 
come before the courts and which, therefore, 
courts will assume. The range of the con- 
troversy, the interests at stake, the materials 
for judgment, all may preclude judicial dis- 
position. Courts can deal only with con- 
troversies fit for them to handle. Congress 
cannot thrust upon courts the task of fixing 
a schedule of freight rates any more than 
Congress can avoid the unpleasant duty of 
framing a tax by passing it on to the courts. 
So again, the conduct of foreign affairs, e. g., 
the recognition of a de facto government, or 
the demarcation of international boundaries, 
raises contentious issues; but the courts are 
not the organ of government adapted for 
their solution. (4) As an incident to their 
being, courts must have the authority nec- 
essary in a strict sense to enable them to go 
on with their work. In doing their work, 
courts, like others, may encounter obstruc- 
tions. They must, therefore, be invested 
with incidental powers of self-protection. A 
clamor in a courtroom may interrupt pro- 
ceedings; a contumacious witness may halt 
a trial. These are actual and not argu- 
mentative obstructions. Some action is 
necessary to enable the court to proceed with 
its affairs. Courts, then, must have ade- 
quate authority to deal with such events. 
Either Congress must prescribe methods ap- 
propriate for such situations, or courts are 
thrown back upon their own resources. This 
manifestation of a court’s activity is not a 
mystical emanation inhering in the unique 
nature of a court; it is referable solely to 
the fact that a court has business in hand 
and must get on with it. 

The accumulated weight of repetition be- 
hind such a phrase as “inherent powers” of 
the lower Federal courts is a constant invi- 
tation to think words instead of things. It 
is imperative, therefore, to subject it to criti- 
cal scrutiny. This we have ventured to do 
by refusing to regard the word “inherent” 
as a barrier to further inquiry. Whence and 
why do the powers inhere which are claimed 
to inhere in the inferior Federal courts? 
Do they inhere in nature, so that to deny 
these powers and yet to conceive of courts is 
a self-contradiction? Do they inhere in our 
history, so that the formulated experience 
of the past embodies them? Do they inhere 
in the idea of a court’s usefulness, so that 
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the courts would otherwise obviously fail 
in the work with which they are entrusted? 
These are the tests—analysis, history, and 
social utility—which have been applied in 
order to ascertain to what extent the dis- 
cretionary power of Congress to “constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court” is 
predetermined by the judicial power en- 
trusted to them upon their creation. The 
results have been recorded. 


III 


The particular aspect of inherent power 
of the inferior Federal courts with which 
we are dealing concerns their incidental ca- 
pacity to remove obstructions to the dis- 
charge of their work. The conventional de- 
scription of such obstruction is contempt, 
and the mode of dealing with it is character- 
ized as the power of courts to punish for 
contempt. The fact of obstructions to courts 
is as old as English courts, and so also is the 
endeavor to remove them. But the ways and 
means by which this end was sought to be 
accomplished varied with variations in the 
nature of the obstruction. Likewise, the 
manner of removing obstructions was vari- 
ously exercised by different courts and at 
different periods. 

The problem was a familiar subject matter 
of legislation by Parliament. Naturally it 
was included in the first act of Congress deal- 
ing with the judiciary. The act of 1789 
provided: 

“Src. 17. And be it further enacted, That 
all the said courts of the United States shall 
have power to * * * punish by fine or im- 
prisonment, at the discretion of said courts, 
all contempts of authority in any cause or 
hearing before the same.” 

The occasions for the exercise of the power 
thus conferred were not defined. Courts 
were left to their own interpretations, based 
in part upon the traditional material of the 
common law, and in part upon those pervad- 
ing conceptions of the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, as reflected in the political phi- 
losophy of the times, which underlay Ameri- 
can constitutions. While, then, to this 
extent the matter was left at large and the 
specific types of obstructions against which 
the power could be invoked were not enu- 
merated, section 17 did enact “a limitation 
upon the manner in which the power shall 
be exercised and must be held to be a nega- 
tion of all other modes of punishment.” 
Since, however, circumstances under which 
the power was to be used were not expressly 
limited, the door was left open for its arbi- 
trary exercise. The possibility of abuse of 
such an undefined power was recognized by 
the courts themselves. But such an abuse, it 
was argued, “will be a public grievance, for 
which a remedy may be applied by the 
Legislature.” 

There was abuse. A succession of griev- 
ances. against the exercise of arbitrary 
judicial power culminated in the proceedings 
of impeachment against James H. Peck, a 
judge of the Federal District Court for the 
District of Missouri. The dramatic outlines 
of the story are well known. But the sig- 
nificance of the case to the subsequent Fed- 
eral law of contempt lies in the details of 
its history—the circumstances of the im- 
peachment proceedings, the consideration 
given to the law of contempt in the course 
of the arguments at the trial, its repercus- 
sion upon the legislation of the country. 
Judge Peck imprisoned and disbarred a 
lawyer for publishing a detailed criticism of 
an opinion while an appeal from him was 
pending. After the fullest consideration, 
articles of impeachment were presented by 
the House of Representatives, and Judge 
Peck was put to trial before the Senate. 
Peck’s conduct was defended chiefly upon his 
good faith in following what purported to 
be the stanch precedents of the common 
law. These were decisions which Lord Cole- 
ridge 15 years later thus characterized: 
“There are many cases in the older Digests 
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and Abridgments on this subject, undoubt- 
edly of a severe and stringent nature, and 
such as would ill bear to be applied in the 
present day.” This defense, doubtless con- 
siderably reinforced by humane considera- 
tions, accentuated in this instance by the 
judge’s age and blindness, saved the day 
for the judge. He was acquitted, but 21 
out of 43 Senators pronounced him guilty. 

In his closing argument Peck’s chief coun- 
sel, the great William Wirt, told the Senate 
that “if the law (of contempt) as it stands 
be disapproved, it is in the power of 
Congress to change it.” Peck was acquitted 
on January 31, 1831. The very next day, 
February 1, 1831, Congress set in motion the 
process to change it. On that day the 
House, without a division, directed its Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to inquire into the 
expediency of defining, by statute, all of- 
fenses which may be punishable as con- 
tempts of the courts of the United States, 
and also to limit the punishment of the 
same. In compliance with this resolution 
the Committee on the Judiciary, through 
James Buchanan, who had had charge of 
the prosecution against Peck, promptly, on 
February 10, brought in a bill, “declaratory 
of the law concerning contempts of court.” 
On February 28 the bill passed the House. 
On March 2 it was reported by Webster from 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
On the same day the measure received its 
final form in both Houses, was approved by 
the President, and became law. The power- 
ful legislative influence generated by Peck’s 
trial did not exhaust itself in Congress. So 
deeply did the Peck case stir the country 
that State after State copied the new Fed- 
eral law. 

The historic record, thus very briefly sum- 
marized, does not leave any doubt as to the 
origin and objects of the act of March 2, 
1831. The lower Federal courts, having lived 
through this history and felt the statute 
in its setting, at once respected the restric- 
tions which it imposed. The great con- 
temporary commentator, Chancellor Kent, 
though he deplored the act, affirmed its 
limitation of common-law assumptions. 
Forty years later the Supreme Court sus- 
tained it. Its decision recognized that a 
court must be enabled to do its work free 
from obstruction; it also recognized the 
power of Congress to provide for this re- 
quirement: 

“The moment the courts of the United 
States were called into existence and in- 
vested with jurisdiction over any subject, 
they became possessed of this power (to pun- 
ish for contempt). But the power has been 
limited and defined by the act of Congress 
of March 2, 1831. The act, in terms, applies 
to all courts; whether it can be held to limit 
the authority of the Supreme Court, which 
derives its existence and powers from the 
Constitution, may perhaps be a matter of 
doubt. But that it applies to the circuit 
and district courts there can be no question. 
These courts were created by act of Con- 
gress. Their powers and duties depend upon 
the act calling them into existence, or sub- 
sequent acts extending or limiting their ju- 
risdiction. The act of 1831 is, therefore, 
to them the law specifying the cases in which 
summary punishment for contempts may be 
inflicted. * * * As thus seen the power of 
these courts in the punishment of contempts 
can only be exercised to insure order and 
decorum in their presence, to secure faith- 
fulness on the part of their officers in their 
official transactions, and to enforce obe- 
dience to their lawful orders, judgments, and 
processes.” 

The history of the times, the records of 
Congress, contemporary judicial construc- 
tion, contemporary legal writing, the reflex 
of contemporary State legislation, a series 
of adjudications culminating in a control- 
ling Supreme Court decision should, one 
would suppose, have foreclosed any other 
opinion but that the act of 1831 was in- 
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tended to, and did, limit drastically the 
authority of the inferior Federal courts as 
theretofore exercised in the administration 
of the law of contempts. 

But oblivion overtakes the past. The trial 
of Judge Peck is now nothing but a moldy 
volume. And so, in 1918 Chief Justice White 
is found to say that the act of 1831 “con- 
ferred no power not already granted and 
imposed no limitations not already exist- 
ing.” Abuse of power furnished a great 
public grievance, the country became deeply 
aroused, a remedy was deliberately applied 
by the legislature, it was widely followed in 
State legislation, it became embedded in the 
practice and decisions of the Federal courts— 
yet three generations later the Chief Justice 
finds that nothing had really happened. 
Strangely enough, in the same opinion we 
are admonished that “it is essential to recall 
the situation existing at the time of the 
adoption of the act of 1831 in order to eluci- 
date its provisions.” Unfortunately, time 
seems wholly to have dimmed the significant 
details of the situation out of which the act 
of 1831 arose and which alone gave it mean- 
ing. Pungent events of the early 19th cen- 
tury are sterilized in the faint references to 
them in 1918. The controlling fact attend- 
ing the situation which gave rise to the act 
of 1831 is completely distorted when Toledo 
Newspaper Co. v. United States suggests that 
“the provision was intended to prevent the 
danger, by reminiscence’ of what had gone 
before, of attempts to exercise a power not 
possessed which, as pointed out in the Mar- 
shall case had been sometimes done in the 
exercise of legislative power.” That is to 
say, there were abuses by Congress and so 
the courts were curbed. In truth, the abuse 
was not at all in the exercise of legislative 
power; the demonstrated abuse was in the 
exercise of judicial power. On its face the 
act dealt with courts and not with Congress, 
But let us avouch the testimony of earlier 
reminiscence than that of Chief Justice 
White. In 1882 Mr. Justice Field wrote: 
“The power for contempt—a power neces- 
sarily incident to all courts for the preserva- 
tion of order and decorum in their presence— 
was formerly so often abused for the pur- 
pose of gratifying personal dislikes, as to 
cause general complaint, and led to legis- 
lation defining the power and designating 
the cases- in which it might be exercised. 
The act of Congress of March 2, 1831, C. 99, 
limits the power of the courts of the United 
States.” 

How are we to account for this amazing 
historical solecism of the late Chief Justice? 
Time plays queer tricks with the past, but 
particularly when the record of old events 
is so buried and scattered as is the history 
of the act of 1831. Moreover, the inevi- 
table limitations on judicial research are 
sometimes intensified by briefs of counsel. 
The influence of the brief for the Govern- 
ment in the Toledo Newspaper Co. case did 
not make for historical accuracy. The 
question in that case, in the language of the 
Government, was “purely one of the con- 
struction of the statute” of 1831, and more 
specifically whether certain newspaper criti- 
cisms within the facts of that case consti- 
tuted misbehavior in the court’s presence, 
or so near thereto as to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice. To elucidate the mean- 
ing of these generalized phrases in their 
applicability to newspaper criticism, appeal 
was made by the accused to the history of a 
Pennsylvania act of 1809 dealing with the 
law of contempt. This act and its history, 
it was claimed, were relevant because James 
Buchanan, the author of the act of 1831, was 
a Pennsylvanian and presumably patterned 
his Federal bill upon the experience of his 
State. The Government met this argument, 
and urged decisive differences, by a deadly 
parallel in which it purported to juxtapose 
the Pennsylvania act of 1809 with the act 
as it passed Congress in 1831, 
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This apparent demonstration finds its way 
into the opinion of the court: 

“The contention so earnestly expressed, 
that the express provision, found in a statute 
enacted in Pennsylvania in 1809, following 
impeachment proceedings against certain 
judges of that State and dealing with the 
extent of the power to base a contempt pro- 
ceeding upon a newspaper publication, 
should be by implication read into the Act of 
1831 and by filtration implied in section 268, 
Judicial Code, we think is answered by its 
mere statement, since, if it be conceded for 
argument’s sake only that the provision in 
the Pennsylvania statute relied upon had 
the significance now attributed to it and that 
the Pennsylvania statute was the model of 
the Act of 1831 the omission from that act 
of the provision referred to as it existed in 
the Pennsylvania law is the strongest possible 
evidence of the purpose not to enact such 
provision.” 

Thus we see that the deadly parellel in the 
Government’s brief by filtration becomes the 
opirion of the Supreme Court. Unfortu- 
nately, the Government’s parallel is not a 
true picture. It did not print what it pur- 
ported to print. It mutilated both the 
Pennsylvania law and the act of Congress. 

This true comparison of the two acts in- 
contestably reveals the lineage of the act of 
1831. Of course Buchanan was familiar with 
the Pennsylvania history of contempt. He 
relied on it in the impeachment proceedings 
against Peck. He referred specifically to the 
terms of the Pennsylvania act. He plainly 
drew on this act when charged by the House 
with the duty of reporting on the law of con- 
tempt in the Federal courts. In his argu- 
ment in the Peck case Buchanan assumed 
that the limitations expressed in the Penn- 
sylvania Act impliedly restrained, from the 
very genius of our institutions, the author- 
ity of the Federal courts to deal with con- 
tempt. The Peck case dramatically revealed 
the actualities of abuse. Peck’s acquittal 
might be misinterpreted to sanction such 
conduct. Having insisted throughout the 
Peck trial that the power to punish for con- 
tempts did not extend to conduct such as 
the Peck case illustrated, what more in- 
evitable than that when Buchanan came to 
frame a measure he should deal with the 
power to punish for contempt in terms de- 
claratory of what he believed the law to be 
rather than to use terms of innovation. His 
classification of cases calling for summary 
remedy, Buchanan substantially modeled 
upon section 1 of the Pennsylvania act. As 
for section 2 of the Pennsylvania act, it is 
not true, as stated in the mutilated parallel 
of the Government’s brief in the Toledo 
Newspaper Co. case, that this provision was 
not carried into the Federal statute. Section 
2 of the Federal act deals precisely with the 
subj-2t matter of section II of the Pennsyl- 
vania act. Both treat of remoter interfer- 
ences with the administration of justice, 
which do not call for summary punishment. 
Both prescribe in such cases the normal 
process of indictment. The Pennsylvania act 
deals with the subject partly negatively, by 
specifically, and not merely impliedly, ex- 
cluding the instances dealt with by section 
II from the scope of section I, but, also, it 
makes these instances indictable offenses. 
The act of 1831 in its corresponding section 2 
treats the subject altogether positively and 
formulates a broader generalization of cases 
for indictment. 

The Toledo Newspaper Co. case, as we have 
seen, merely involved a construction of sec- 
tion 268 of the Judicial Code, the present 
form of the act of 1831. But the historical 
misinterpretations which were resorted to in 
its solution and the uncritical restoration, 
by way of obiter dicta, of a discredited chap- 
ter in the law of contempt have had their 
baneful influence. Indifferent to past ex- 
perience, extravagant claims are made in þe- 
half of the inherent power of the lower Fed- 
eral courts. Stimulated by the Toledo News- 
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paper Co. case, some of the lower Federal 
courts, wholly unmindful of the history of 
the act of 1831, in effect have written this 
act off the statute books. 
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But one more act calls for construction. 
It raises our final problem. By the act of 
October 15, 1914, familiarly known as the 
Clayton Act, Congress, in the special class of 
cases of criminal contempt coming within 
the purview of that act, provided that the 
trial of such contempts may be by the 
court, or, upon the demand of the accused 
by a jury * * * and such trial shall con- 
form, as near as may be, to the practice 
in criminal cases prosecuted by indictment 
or upon information. The act specifically 
leaves for summary disposition those cases 
which, in the language of Chief Justice 
White, involve the characteristic upon 
which the power to punish for contempt 
must rest, namely, obstructions to the per- 
formance of judicial duty resulting from 
an act done in the presence of the court. 
The special class of cases dealt with by the 
Clayton Act, for which the procedure of a 
jury trial is authorized, solely affects acts 
which constitute also a criminal offense un- 
der any statute of the United States, or under 
the laws of any State in which the act was 
committed. The policy which moved Con- 
gress to this legislation has been aptly put 
by Judge Rose: 

“What it had in mind was plain enough. 
In the course of a strike some one may be 
assaulted, or some property may be willfully 
injured or destroyed. If an injunction has 
been issued, such acts are usually breaches 
of it, and they, of course, are always crim- 
inal offenses. There.had been much com- 
plaint that a jury trial, to which an accused 
was entitled if the thing charged against him 
was a crime, would be denied him if it was 
called a contempt. Congress felt that sub- 
stantial rights should not depend upon what 
appeared to many to be nothing but a play 
upon words. 

“Moreover, when the contempt charged was 
also a definite criminal offense, it was easy 
to make adequate provision for its trial by 
jury. What were the necessary legal ele- 
ments of the crime in question had been 
defined in countless cases. The evidence 
required to prove it had been many times 
passed upon. Most of the other possible in- 
cidents of a trial for the thing charged had 
received judicial consideration. The rules 
were fixed and generally known. When the 
accused was charged with assault, man- 
slaughter, murder, malicious destruction of 
property, arson, or some other definite crime, 
the issues upon which the jury would be 
called upon to pass were simple.” 

The constitutionality of this legislation 
has been challenged. Certainly the judges 
of an earlier generation would have made 
short shrift of such claim. A series of cases 
finally established that the Constitution did 
not compel trial by jury in criminal con- 
tempts. Does the Constitution forbid it? 
Assume that the Clayton Act, within its con- 
fines, introduces a new practice for the trial 
of criminal contempts. Novelty is not a 
constitutional objection. Mutability, not 
fixity, is the characteristic of procedure. 
Only those very few procedural institutions, 
which survived through the centuries as es- 
sential safeguards of individual liberty, found 
specific lodgment in the Constitution. All 
else was left to the needs and adaptations 
of experience. Especially as to procedural 
matters, Congress, charged with constitut- 
ing the courts, had to be given the widest 
discretion. 

But the Clayton Act does nothing new. 
It is as old as the best traditions of the 
common law. . Building on the earlier re- 
searches of Mr. Solly-Flood, the senior 
master of the English Chancery Division, Sir 
John Charles Fox, in a notable series of es- 
says has rendered luminously clear the com- 
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mon-law history of procedure governing the 
trial of criminal contempt: 

1. Down to the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury cases of contempt even in and about the 
common-law courts when not committed by 
persons Officially connected with the court 
were dealt with by the ordinary course of 
law, i. e., tried by jury, except when the 
offender confessed or when the offense was 
committed in the actual view of the court. 
A striking illustration of this procedure is 
recorded in the roll of the Eyre of Kent at 
the time of Edward II (1313-14). The rea- 
son for the rule was found in the very con- 
ception of criminal contempt. Selden gives 
us the meat of the matter. Contempts are 
only trespasses, and so forth, punishable 
only by fine and imprisonment, or by both, 
but not until conviction of the parties (as 
neither are other like offenses) unless the 
contempt be in the face of some court, 
against which it is committed, which sup- 
plied a conviction. 

2. But after the star chamber appeared on 

the scene it assumed authority over con- 
tempts against any court, and it asserted its 
power, unlike the common-law courts, by a 
summary procedure without a jury. The star 
chamber was abolished in 1641. But the at- 
mosphere of corrupt and arbitrary practices 
which it had generated partly survived. 
Gradually there appear traces of infection in 
the King’s bench, which succeeded to the 
jurisdiction of the star chamber. The odi- 
ous commitments by the Restoration Parlia- 
ment, as for breaches of privilege, reinforced 
the practice of arbitrary procedure. 
. 3. Thus, gradually, the summary process 
of the star chamber slipped into the com- 
mon-law courts, rendered also somewhat fa- 
miliar by a series of statutes which gave the 
courts authority over some special offenses 
without trial by jury. . Nevertheless, until 
1720 there is no instance in the common-law 
precedents of punishment otherwise than 
after trial in the ordinary course and not by 
summary process. 

4. This infusion of star-chamber methods 
on the common-law side appears most vig- 
orously in the undelivered judgment of Wil- 
mot, J., subsequently Lord Chief Justice, in 
The King v. Almon (1765). This case arose 
out of a political prosecution for contempt 
of the King’s bench, and more particularly 
of Mansfield, Chief Justice, in connection 
with the John Wilkes case. The prosecution 
was dropped. Wilmot’s judgment was mere- 
ly the draft of an undelivered opinion. It 
remained buried for 37 years until the piety 
of a relative published it among Wilmot’s 
notes. 

It has bedevilled the law of contempt both 
in England and in this country ever since. 
Wilmot’s opinion influenced the course of 
decisions during the 19th century, partly 
because he spoke with an air of great 
authority, and partly because the power 
which he claimed is not unappealing even 
to high-minded judges bent upon the quick 
dispatch of business. Wilmot relies on im- 
memorial usage to punish summarily all 
contempts. Naturally enough it was as- 
sumed that immemorial usage covered the 
accumulated precedents of the common law 
reaching back into the centuries. Peck’s 
counsel greatly relied upon The King v. 
Almon. The historic foundation upon which 
it purported to rest, urged William Wirt, 
vindicated its authority. “Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Wilmot,” he told the Senate, “had means 
of investigating the origin of this power 
which we cannot possess. He had access 
to the original rolls of the English courts, 
to the remotest times.” The scholarly Wirt 
invoked the true criterion; but Wilmot never 
applied it. “The original rolls of the Eng- 
lish courts to the remotest times” crush- 
ingly disprove Wilmot’s claim. The ground 
of Wilmot’s assumption that contempts out 
of court were punishable by summary proc- 
ess in accordance with immemorial usage 
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has been swept away by the learned labors 
of Sir John Charles Fox. 

Wilmot’s history is fiction, But the po- 
litical sources of his demand for summary 
power well up in his opinion: 

“By our constitution, the King is the 
fountain of every species of justice, which 
is administered in this Kingdom (12 Co. 
25). The king is de jure to distribute justice 
to all his subjects; and, because he cannot 
do it himself to all persons, he delegates 
his power to his judges, who have the cus- 
tody and guard of the King’s oath, and sit 
in the seat of the King ‘concerning his 
Justice.’ 

“The arraignment of the justice of the 
judges, is arraigning the King’s justice; 
it is an impeachment of his wisdom and 
goodness in the choice of his judges, and 
excites in the minds of the people a general 
dissatisfaction with all judicial determina- 
tions, and indisposes their minds to obey 
them.” 

In resisting the claim of Congress to base 
its incidental power to punish for contempt 
upon the Stuart and Georgian practice of 
the House of Commons, the Supreme Court 
has held that Congress does not derive from 
Parliament. Do our courts derive from the 
Crown—the source of Wilmot’s claim of 
summary power for the English courts? 
Wilmot continues: 

“The principle upon which attachments 
are granted, in respect of bailiffs, is to fa- 
cilitate the execution of the law, by giving 
a summary and immediate redress and pro- 
tection to the persons who undertake it. 
The law considers it as a contempt of the 
authority of the court, to abuse and vilify 
the person who is acting under it. 

“But the principle upon which attach- 
ments issue for libels upon courts, is of a 
more enlarged and important nature—it is 
to keep a blaze of glory around them, and 
to deter people from attempting to render 
them contemptible in the eyes of the pub- 
lic.” 

Can it be that the blaze of glory meet for 
Tory judges of George III is to be kept for- 
ever burning by the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Such anachronisms will be avoided if the 
judicial power entrusted to courts consti- 
tuted by Congress is dealt with in terms 
of actuality instead of by figures of speech. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit has declared the provisions of 
the Clayton Act which we are considering 
unconstitutional. Its conclusion is deter- 
mined by the manner of its approach: “Con- 
gress can, as a potter, shape the vessel of 
jurisdiction, the capacity to receive; but the 
vessel having been made, the judicial power 
of the United States is poured into the 
vessel, large or small, not by Congress but 
by the Constitution.” This assumes that 
judicial power is a fluid of fixed quantity 
and fixed ingredients, and that there are 
fixed, or to use the court’s word, “absolute” 
instruments for measuring the fixed quan- 
tity and the fixed ingredients. Judicial 
power isn’t anything of the sort. It is not 
a fixed something; it is an organic process— 
the practical business of administering law 
according to modes and forms suited to the 
different ends of the law, and adapted from 
time to time to changing conditions, sub- 
ject only to the 2 or 3 fixed modes which 
have been specifically written into the Con- 
stitution. The opinion in Michaelson v. 
United States reads as though the court 
which rendered it was the impersonal con- 
duit of the Constitution; that the Consti- 
tution poured its content of judicial power 
through the court. For all practical pur- 
poses, however, the court in the Michaelson 
case poured Wilmot’s judgment into the 
Constitution and then poured Wilmot’s judg- 
ment out of the Constitution. 

Wilmot confused immemorial usage to 
punish for criminal contempts and imme- 
morial usage to punish only after verdict by 
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jury. For a hundred years the law has been 
seeking to extricate itself from his confusion. 
Not until 1844 was Wilmot’s doctrine firmly 
established in the English courts. Parlia- 
mentary efforts to ameliorate the law have 
been continuous. Bills were brought for- 
ward in 1883, in 1892, in 1894, in 1896, and 
in 1908. In the course of the debate in the 
House of Lords in 1883 Lord Fitzgerald thus 
dealt with contempts not referable to con- 
duct in open court: 

“The doctrine of constructive contempt 
was one which he was not inclined to favor. 
It appeared to him if dealt with at all, it 
should be dealt with on some broad founda- 
tion. The present course of proceedings was 
exceedingly objectionable. If an article in 
the newspaper appeared, which was alleged 
to be such a contempt, and which was one 
from which an inference could be drawn 
that it was intended to interfere with the 
administration of justice, the party was 
called up summarily, and the matter in- 
quired into, the judge being at once judge 
of the law, of the fact, of the intention, of 
the sentence, and his decision was without 
any power of review. * * * The objections 
to the present system were that it was un- 
certain, undefined and depending on capri- 
cious discretion.” 

Lord Bramwell entirely concurred with the 
remarks of Lord Fitzgerald. Twice the 
House of Commons adopted a resolution 
“that the jurisdiction of judges in dealing 
with contempt of court is practically arbi- 
trary and unlimited and calls for the action 
of Parliament with a view to its definition 
and limitations.” The House of Commons 
in these resolutions embodied the opinion of 
the great Master of the Rolls of the nine- 
teenth century, Sir George Jessel: 

“Therefore it seems to me that this juris- 
diction of committing for contempt being 
practically unlimited should be most jeal- 
ously and carefully watched, and exercised, 
if I may say so, with the greatest reluctance 
and the greatest anxiety on the part of 
judges to see whether there is no other mode 
which is not open to the objection of arbi- 
trariness and which can be brought to bear 
upon the subject. I say that a judge should 
be most careful to see that the cause cannot 
be fairly prosecuted to a hearing unless this 
extreme mode of dealing with persons 
brought before him on accusations of con- 
tempt should be adopted. I have myself 
had on many occasions to consider this jur- 
isdiction, and I have always thought that 
necessary though it be, it is necessary only 
in the sense in which extreme measures are 
sometimes necessary to preserve. men’s 
rights, that is, if no other pertinent remedy 
can be found. Probably that will be dis- 
covered after consideration to be the true 
measure of the exercise of the jurisdiction, 
But these considerations appear to me to 
apply with the greatest possible force against 
extending the jurisdiction to include things 
which never were included in it before, and 
to strain the acts of men which were done 
with a very different purpose so as to make 
them constructively, so to say, interfering 
with the ordinary course of justice.” 

Jessel’s opinion-is a true index of the domi- 
nant reluctance of the English judges to 
avail themselves of the power which re- 
cent precedents had established. Procedure 
which circumscribes the exercise of the power 
to punish for contempt out of court in con- 
formity with the ancient traditions of the 
common law does not contradict but revivi- 
fies the traditional conceptions of judicial 
power entertained by English lawyers and 
English judges. 

In the country when judicial abuses of the 
law of contempt became acute, Congress 
promptly dealt with them. We have seen 
how its effort was warped by obscuring in- 
terpretation. Moreover, 1831 was a long time 
ago. Modern industrialism has evoked 
equity powers which are new in their im- 
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pact and pervasiveness. An extraordinarily 
wide range of conduct is touched by the ex- 
ercise of this power. Inevitably much con- 
duct is thereby rendered ambiguous. Some 
of it may constitute offenses against the law 
because it is obstructive to the administra- 
tion of justice. Some of it may be the exer- 
cise, foolish or wise, of individual freedom. 
The line between the two types of conduct 
is vital but precarious. The present Chief 
Justice has intimated the subtle difficulties 
to which this power is peculiarly exposed: 
“The delicacy there is in the judge’s decid- 
ing whether an attack upon his own judicial 
action is mere criticism or real obstruction, 
and the possibility that impulse may in- 
cline- his views to personal vindication are 
manifest.” These new dangers of abuse were 
widely felt. They aroused important pro- 
fessional concern. In 1896 they were made 
the subject of investigation by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary which resulted 
in the introduction of a bill, defining more 
closely direct and indirect contempts, and 
particularly, providing for stricter safe- 
guards, more in accord with criminal pro- 
cedure in the trial of indirect contempts. 
Specifically, it was provided that “such trial 
shall be by the court or, in its discretion, 
upon application of the accused, a trial by 
jury may be had as in any criminal case.” 
The bill was reported by a committee of 
unusual professional distinction, headed by 
Senator Hoar and including Senators Platt, 
of Connecticut, Cushman K. Davis, Vilas, 
Hill, Lindsay, and Daniel. In the Senate the 
form of the bill was criticized by Senator 
Platt, but no one suggested that it encount- 
ered constitutional difficulty. On the con- 
trary, Senator Platt, in referring to the power 
to punish for contempt, put the whole mat- 
ter in a nutshell: “I admit that you can 
regulate it. I deny that you can take it 
away.” The bill passed the Senate and was 
reported from the House Committee on the 
Judiciary in a revised form. But the pro- 
vision for a jury was retained. By lapse 
of the congressional session the bill failed of 
consideration in the House. 

Time only served to accentuate the prob- 
lem. It became increasingly clear that: the 
determination of offenses arising out of in- 
dustrial controversies is especially adapted 
for resort to the jury system. The issues 
turn largely on conflicting testimony as to 
acts and intention. The jury is our tra- 
ditional fact-finding instrument for such 
disputed questions. Perhaps even more im- 
portant, the jury is the indispensable ele- 
ment in the popular vindication of the crim- 
inal law. Since the restraining order of a 
single judge may bind large numbers, we 
are dealing with law enforcement en masse. 
Certainly Congress may be of the opinion 
that under these circumstances protection 
against abuse and the necessary confidence 
in the processes of the lower Federal courts 
may only be had if a jury cooperates with 
the judge in finding the facts on which 
punishment is based. 

The pressure behind this conviction cul- 
minated in the Clayton Act. In 1912 the 
House Committee on the Judiciary reported 
a bill for the regulation of procedure in the 
contempt cases defined by the bill, which, in 
substance, on October 15, 1914, was enacted 
as sections 21 to 25 of the Clayton Act. The 
act was carefully safeguarded so as not to 
apply to contempts committed in the pres- 
ence of the court, or so near thereto as to 
obstruct the administration of justice, nor to 
contempts committed in disobedience of any 
lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, or 
command entered in any suit or action 
brought or prosecuted in the name of, or 
on behalf of the United States. These and 
all other cases of contempt not specifically 
embraced within section 21 of this act, were 
to be punished in conformity with the pre- 
vailing usages at law and inequity. In 
other words, direct contempts were not 
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touched at all and were left to be dealt 
with by the courts in summary fashion. The 
act did not even deal with all indirect of 
constructive contempts. From these it 
carved out a limited class which had been 
peculiarly productive of persistent and 
growing concern. The House Committee 
on the Judiciary thus explained the consid- 
erations which demanded attention and the 
care with which they were met: 

“The bill is an evolution from prolonged 
and varied discussion, by no means limited 
to a recent date or to the present Congress. 
Every feature and provision of it has been 
subjected to attack and defense, but the 
whole controversy appears to have at length 
converged upon the issue whether or not the 
policy and practice of the jury trial in con- 
tempt cases shall be admitted in the Federal 
jurisprudence at all. 

“That complaints have been made and irri- 
tation has arisen out of the trial of persons 
charged with contempt in the Federal courts 
is a matter of general and common knowl- 
edge. The charge most commonly made is 
that the courts, under the equity of power, 
have invaded the criminal domain, and under 
the guise of trials for contempt, have really 
convicted persons of substantive crimes for 
which, if indicted, they would have had a 
constitutional right to be tried by jury. It 
has been the purpose of your committee in 
this bill to meet this complaint, believing it 
to be a sound public policy so to adjust the 
processes of the courts as to disarm any 
legitimate criticism; and your committee 
confidently believes that so far from weak- 
ening the power and effectiveness of Fed- 
eral courts, this bill will remove a cause of 
just complaint and promote that popular af- 
fection and respect which is in the last 
resolve the true support of every form of gov- 
ernmental activity.” 

A minority of the committee, instead of 
providing trial by jury for this circumscribed 
class of cases, proposed to permit the accused 
to demand trial by another than the ac- 
cusing judge. Plainly, the two proposals are 
merely alternative methods of dealing with 
the same evil, namely, the subtle dangers of 
bias, unconsciously operating, owing to in- 
evitable human infirmities where one person 
combines in himself the roles of accuser, 
trier of facts and intentions, and judge. 
Both methods involve a recognition of serious 
problems which call for correction, not 
merely to protect precious interests of in- 
dividual liberty but also in order to 
strengthen the Federal judiciary. Some of 
the Federal courts have themselves been 
keenly alive to these dangers. Congress 
sought to avoid them by resorting to the 
traditional instrument of the criminal law 
for ascertaining facts as a basis of punish- 
ment. It thereby also availed itself of pop- 
ular support in the enforcement of the crim- 
inal law. To hold that this road was barred, 
that this alternative was unconstitutional, 
but that the alternative of substituting 
judges was constitutional, is to disregard 
Marshall’s solemn warning: “We must never 
forget, that it is a constitution we are ex- 
pounding.” If it does not inhere in our con- 
ception of a court that the judge who accuses 
must himself ascertain the facts of his ac- 
cusation, why does it inhere in the very na- 
ture of our courts that the method of ascer- 
taining these facts may be by another judge 
but cannot be by a jury under the supervision 
of a judge? Whence this necessity? The 
utter barrenness of the contention was dem- 
onstrated, while Congress was considering the 
alternatives before it, by Mr. John W. Davis, 
then a leading member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and soon to become the distin- 
guished Solicitor General. He thus con- 
cluded his argument in support of the bill 
proposed by his committee: 

“If Congress were to take away from the 
district courts, whether in law or in equity, 
all the power to enforce their jurgments and 
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decrees, the name might remain but the 
substance would have disappeared. But will 
even the most prejudiced opponent of trial 
by jury in contempt cases contend that pro- 
vision for such a trial is equivalent to the 
abolition of all power to carry out the court’s 
decrees? Such a contention would assume— 

“First. That the word ‘court’ is synony- 
mous with ‘judge,’ and that any power taken 
from the judge is necessarily taken from the 
court. 

“Second. That because a jury is charged 
to investitgate the facts, the commisison of 
a contempt would therefore cease to be pun- 
ishable. 

“The mere statement of these propositions 
is enough to show without further argument 
how utterly untenable they are.” 

The last 10 years have certainly not les- 
sened the gravity of the problem which faced 
Congress. The remedy which Congress de- 
vised may not commend itself generally to 
the judgment of the profession. For we all 
become too readily the victims of habit, and 
those who enjoy power are apt to identify its 
exercise with the public interest. But pro- 
fessional habits are not the Constitution. 
“What we call necessary institutions,” says 
de Tocqueville, ‘‘are often no more than in- 
stitutions to which we have grown accus- 
tomed.” Mr. Justice Moody applied the 
same thought as the rule of humility in 
constitutional interpretation: “Under the 
guise of interpreting the Constitution we 
must take care that we do not import into 
the discussion our own personal views of 
what would be wise, just and fitting rules of 
government to be adopted by a free people 
and confound them with constitutional limi- 
tations.” At least let us not import into 
the Constitution of the United States dis- 
credited practices of Stuart England. 

FELIX FRANKFURTER. 
JAMES M. LANDIS. 


I call these matters, together with this 
long article, to the attention of the House 
to show how far afield our judicial proc- 
esses may be going in the direction of 
judicial tyranny. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if 20 years ago or 
even 10 years ago any judge in the United 
States, Federal or State, had sought to 
summarily punish for contempt persons 
who committed acts of doubtful crimi- 
nality, impeachment proceedings would 
have been filed on the floor of the House 
of Representatives before the sun set the 
following day. 

Mr. Speaker, right is right and wrong 
is wrong. I well remember the first state- 
ment I ever heard the present Speaker of 
the House of Representatives make when 
I was first elected to Congress, and that 
statement was substantially this: There 
are no degrees of honesty, a man is either 
honest or he is not. 

I think that could be paraphrased to 
say that in a judge there can be no sub- 
stitute for fairness. A judge is either fair 
or he is not fair. He is either a judge 
who administers laws—preferably tem- 
pered with mercy—in accordance with 
established law and precedent, or he is a 
tyrant who usurps unto himself powers 
never intended for one man to have. 

Mr. Speaker, if we as Representatives 
of a freedom-loving people are to sit 
idly and silently by without attempting 
to restate existing law to clearly show 
that no one man can ever serve as prose- 
cutor, judge, and jury, then we might as 
well admit that we are irrevocably head- 
ing down the road to tyranny and de- 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope that my bills de- 
fining in unmistakable language the 
power of Federal judges to summarily 
punish for contempt will be favorably 
considered at an early date. 


HOPKINTON DAM 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to express the hope that 
the New Hampshire Legislature today 
will agree to a compact with Massachu- 
setts in order to go ahead with the build- 
ing of dams in New Hampshire to pre- 
vent floods in the Merrimack River. 
Massachusetts signed the compact last 
summer. It means everything to us if 
that compact is agreed to. I also express 
the hope that the Congress of the United 
States will help us secure the necessary 
appropriation in order that we may have 
the very necessary work done for flood 
control. We may have a horrible situa- 
tion in my district if that is not done. 
We are sitting on a “volcano” in Lowell, 
which may be very dangerous, with two 
rivers that may be flooded. New Hamp- 
Shire cities and towns are also in 
danger. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. IKarp, for the balance of the 
week on account of illness in family. 

To Mrs. Kee (at the request of Mr. 
Barkey) for the balance of the week on 
account of illness. 

To Mrs. Botton (at the request of Mr. 
McGrecor) for this week on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the Hcuse, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HorrMman, for 20 minutes today. 

Mrs. Dwyer, for 10 minutes on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. BAILEY, for 20 minutes on Monday 
next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. KILDAY. 

Mr. MAcHROWICZ. 

Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. Witson of Indiana. 

Mr. PELLY and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HorrMan in three instances and 
include relevant material. 

Mr. ANFuso (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) in two instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BURDICK., 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. - 

Mr. Burns of Hawaii, and to include a 
letter. 

Mr. CHENOWETH, and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Neat (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), and to include an editorial. 


Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), and to include extraneous 
matter. 


Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. AsHLEY (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Agsitt (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Fioop (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res.117. To promote peace and sta- 
bility in the Middle East. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 11, 1957, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


578. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the report of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation for 1956, 
pursuant to the Federal Crop Insurance Act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

579. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to increase the retired 
annuities of the civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School’; to the Committee on 

‘Armed Services. 

580. A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting certified copies 
of the court’s opinion rendered on March 6, 
1957, in the case of Equitable Infants Wear, 
Inc., v. The United States (Congressional 
No. 10-54), pursuant to sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28, United States Code, and 
pursuant to House Resolution 561, 83d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

581. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to readjust postal rates 
and to establish a congressional policy for 
the determination of postal rates, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. pa 

582: A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section 212 (d) (3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act was exercised 
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in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to sec- 
tion 212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

583. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of certain aliens who 
have been found admissible into the United 
States, pursuant to section 212 (a) (28) (I) 
(ii) of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

584. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to implement fur- 
ther the act of July 15, 1946, by approving 
the signature by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of an agreement amending the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement of Decem- 
ber 6, 1945”; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 5724. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the mini- 
mum benefits payable thereunder, to reduce 
the age at which such benefits become pay- 
able, to increase the amount of outside earn- 
ings permitted without deduction from such 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5725. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of the oil and gas deposits in lands 
beneath navigable waters in and adjacent 
to the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 5726. A bill to assist cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations in the produc- 
tion of housing for moderate-income families, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5727. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act with respect to its application to pro- 
ducers of flue-cured tobacco; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 5728. A bill to clarify the general 
powers, increase the borrowing authority, 
and authorize the deferment of interest pay- 
ments on borrowings, of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 5729. A bill to clarify the general 
powers, increase the borrowing authority, 
and to authorize the deferment of interest 
payments on borrowings, of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 5730. A bill to provide that the 
amount of social security benefit based on 
disability will not be reduced by any benefit 
awarded under the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration or Armed 
Forces based on disability; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 5731. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, so as to provide 
increases in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 5732. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prohibit trading in onion 
futures in commodity exchanges; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 5733. A bill to extend to certain for- 

mer employees of the Bureau of Prisons and 
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Federal Prison Industries, Inc., certain civil 

service retirement annuity benefits for cer- 

tain service of a hazardous nature; to the 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 5734. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 relating to cotton; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 5735. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small business 
and for persons engaged in small business; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 5736. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
to provide that the Boards for the Correction 
of Military or Naval Records shall give con- 
sideration to satisfactory evidence relating to 
good character and conduct in civilian life 
after discharge or dismissal in determining 
whether or not to correct certain discharges 
and dismissals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 5737. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full bene- 
fits thereunder, when based upon the attain- 
ment of retirement age, will be payable to 
men at age 60 and to women at age 55, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 5738. A bill to provide for the com- 
pulsory inspection by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of poultry and poul- 
try products; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R. 5739. A bill to provide that with- 
drawals, reservations, or restrictions of more 
than 5,000 acres of public lands of the United 
States for certain purposes shall not become 
effective until approved by act of Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 5740. A bill to prohibit unjust dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5741. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that an indi- 
vidual may obtain a farm-housing loan there- 
under even though he is regularly employed 
or self-employed in a field other than farm- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 5742. A bill to provide for further re- 
search and technical assistance required for 
the control of mosquitoes and other ar- 
thropods capable of adversely affecting the 
health and welfare of man; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 5748. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to permit employees with at 
least 30 years of service to retire at 55 years 
of age with full annuities; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 5744. A bill to authorize, for a 2-year 
period, the purchase by the Government of 
anthracite in amounts sufficient to maintain 
normal production and employment in the 
anthracite region, to promote the general na- 
tional welfare, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 5745. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 5746. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
to provide that the Boards for the Correction 
of Military or Naval Records shall give con- 
sideration to satisfactory evidence relating 
to good character and conduct in civilian life 
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after discharge or dismissal in determining 
whether or not to correct certain discharges 
and dismissals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 5747. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the act of May 29, 1944, entitled “An act to 
provide for the recognition of the services 
of the civilian officials and employees, citi- 
zens of the United States, engaged in and 
about the construction of the Panama 
Canal,” to certain additional civilian officers 
and employees; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 5748. A bill to appropriate $500,000 
for advance planning of the New Hogan Dam 
on the Calaveras River in California; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 5749. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 5750. A bill to grant relief to dealers 
in real property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R.5751. A bill to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 5752. A bill to amend section 304 of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as amended, so as to make certain per- 
sons who were citizens of the United States 
on the date of the enactment of such section 
eligible to file claims thereunder; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 5753. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 5754. A bill to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R.5755. A bill to revive and reenact 
the fourth proviso of the act of March 1, 
1893; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest: 

H. R. 5756. A bill to amend section 232 of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 to increase the amounts which can 
be earned by veterans receiving on-the-job 
training without reduction in their educa- 
tion and training allowances; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R.5757. A bill to increase the maxi- 
mum amount payable by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for mailing or shipping charges 
of personal property left by any deceased 
veteran on Veterans’ Administration proper- 
ty; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 5758. A bill to provide for the expe- 
ditious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship by voting in a political 
election or plebiscite held in occupied Ger- 
many; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 5759. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. R. 5760. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 5761. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 relating to cotton; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 5762. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
to provide that the Boards for the Correc- 
tion of Military or Naval Records shall give 
consideration to satisfactory evidence relat- 
ing to good character and conduct in civilian 
life after discharge or dismissal in determin- 
ing whether or not to correct certain dis- 
charges and dismissals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 5763. A bill to establish a program of 
scholarships for students in science and edu- 
cation at institutions of higher education, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 5764. A bill to authorize the National 
Potato Grade Labeling Act, which provides 
quality requirement for, and the inspection, 
certification, and labeling of Irish potatoes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 5765. A bill to amend clause (6) of 
section 203 (b) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, so as to provide for an exemption in 
the case of motor vehicles used in carrying 
commercial fertilizer and fertilizer materi- 
als; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLT: J 

H. R. 5766. A bill to repeal the cabaret tax; 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 5767. A bill to declare 2 policy as to 
the existence of public domain in Wisconsin 
in lands erroneously meandered and lying 
between the original meander line and the 
lake shore, and to protect the rights of land- 
owners whose title to waterfronting property 
has been brought into question by reason 
of errors in the original survey; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: ; 

H. R. 5768. A bill to exclude from taxable 
income taxes imposed upon employees under 
the social-security, railroad-retirement, and 
civil-service retirement systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 5769. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to commem- 
orate the bicentennial anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the life-insurance business in the 
United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R.5770. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of employers who 
are engaged in activities affecting interstate 
commerce, to eliminate certain exemptions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R.5771. A bill to amend the Standard 
Time Act of March 19, 1918, so as to provide 
that the standard time established there- 
under shall be the measure of time for all 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5772. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 5773. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of employers 
who are engaged in activities affecting inter- 
state commerce, to eliminate certain exemp- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. WHITENER: 

H. R. 5774. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 relating to cotton; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. J. Res. 267. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution designating 
the 9th day of March in each year as Amerigo 
Vespucci Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. J. Res. 269. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to submit to the Congress spe- 
cific recommendations for cuts in the pro- 
posed budget; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 132. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 133. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. Con. Res. 134. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
7th day of March of each year be known and 
designated in the several States as Friendship 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 135. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the publication, 
Guide to Subversive Organizations and Pub- 
lications, and to provide for the printing of 
additional copies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 136. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document volumes I and II 
of the publication, Soviet Total War, and to 
provide for the printing of additional copies; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H. Con. Res. 187. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Con. Res. 138. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. Con. Res. 139. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
efforts: should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 189. Resolution to print as a House 
document the publication, Trial by Treason, 
and to provide for the printing of additional 
copies; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mrs. CHURCH: Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 7 enacted by the 70th General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois, requesting 
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that the Congress of the United States re- 
peal excise taxes upon transportation of 
persons and of goods; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to suspend acreage con- 
trols on durum and spring wheat during 
1957; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R.5775. A bill for the relief of Paolino 

Siano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H.R.5776. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Wolff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.5777. A bill for the relief of Sanford 
A. McGavern; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 5778. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Shirley Shan Chi Chu; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R.5779. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to make a certain 
finding with respect to the amount of com- 
pensation to which certain individuals are 
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entitled as reimbursement for damages sus- 
stained by them as a result of the cancella- 
tion of their grazing permits by the United 
States Air Force, and to provide for pay- 
ments of amounts so determined to such 
individuals; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 5780. A bill for the relief of Chung 

Kyoo Pyo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R.5781. A bill for the relief of Hinko 

Samec; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R.5782. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Edmund L. Gruber; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H.R. 5783. A bill for the relief of Victoria 
Pazan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 5784. A bill for the relief of Renate 
Elizabeth Puck; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R.5785. A bill for the relief of Imre 
Weinstein, Mrs. Judith Weinstein, Nouret 
Weinstein, and Esther Weinstein; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 5786. A bill for the relief of Pak Hak 

Sun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 5787. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Olga 
Doris Moss; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


125. By Mrs. CHURCH: Petition of the 
Chicago Dental Society expressing strong 
support of the principles of H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10 and urging the passage thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

126. By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Petition of 
the Conway County Fish and Wildlife Asso- 
ciation, Inc., together with petitions signed 
by 1,039 citizens, Conway County, Ark., urg- 
ing the Soil Conservation Service to include 
a fish and wildlife project in the Point Re- 
move watershed project, Conway, Pope, and 
Van Buren Counties, in the State of Arkan- 
sas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

127. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Holy Family Rectory, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to requesting that a 
law be passed requiring that all goods 
shipped under any foreign-aid program be 
plainly marked “made in the United States 
of America”; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

128. Also, petition of the secretary, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Chicago, Ill., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsing the principles contained 
in H. R. 3813, H. R. 3814, H. R. 3818, H. R. 
3369, and H. R. 110, and urging their prompt 
enactment, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Poisonous Drugs in Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of several articles which have been 
brought to my attention regarding the 
addition of various chemicals and drugs 
to foods consumed by the public, I wish 
to have inserted in the RECORD my news 
release on the subject. There is evi- 
dence to show that many drugs and 
chemicals now in general use as food ad- 
ditives are not only detrimental to the 
health of human beings, but some of 
them have been shown to be capable of 
creating canzer, as proven in experi- 
ments on laboratory animals. 

Because of the widespread use of 
chemicals as preservatives in foods, or 
for other purposes added to many items 
of human diet, I believe that no time 
should be lost in conducting a thorough 
and far-reaching investigation by Con- 
gress. 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 

(By USHER L. BURDICK, of North Dakota) 

POISONOUS DRUGS IN FOOD 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
was installed as Chief of the Chemical De- 
partment of the Department of Agriculture 
in 1883 and held this position until 1912. 
Through his efforts the Pure Food and Drug 
Act was passed by Congress in 1906 and that 
act is still on the books. It made it a 
crime to adulterate foods, but the law has 
never been enforced, so that today. poisons 
are being injected into food without limit, 


while the people believe they are protected 
by this law. 

To show that the system of drugging food 
is still continuing unabated, Mr. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in 1956, made this statement: 

“A recent compilation shows that approxi- 
mately 500 chemical materials are being 
added directly to food for various purposes. 
The Food and Drug Administration esti- 
mates that 150 of these 500 chemicals have 
not been adequately tested to show that they 
are harmless.” 

The Consumer Reports for 1956 reads, “An 
important group of chemicals thought to be 
safe are synthetic dyes used to color food, 
drugs, and cosmetics. Today 16 have been 
certified by the Federal Drug Administration 
for use in food. Since 1945, 15 food dyes 
have been reexamined for toxic carcinogenic 
(cancer-forming) allergenic properties. 
Only one of these has been conclusively 
shown to be harmless.” 

The poisons used in Coca-Cola are clearly 
in violation of the Wiley law, but the Coca- 
Cola business goes merrily on. A tooth im- 
mersed in this drink has been proved to 
be totally dissolved in 30 days, yet chemicals 
are used in city-water supplies to prevent 
tooth decay, without any competent analy- 
sis to indicate what deleterious effects may 
result. 

In 1953 the production of surface-action 
chemicals, many of. which are used to im- 
prove the stability of such foods as bread, 
cake mixes, and desserts, reached 921 mil- 
lion pounds. Agene was used for 30 years 
to bleach flour, until the University of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, found it caused running fits 
in dogs and affected the mentality of hu- 
mans. After several years this Agene was re- 
placed with a chemical called Alloxan, a poi- 
son used in experimental laboratories to in- 
duce diabetes in animals. 

Over 1,000 chemicals have been used in 
foods. About 500 have now been discarded, 
and of this 500, 150 have not been scien- 
tifically tested. Of those which have been 


tested several have been found carcinogenic 
(cancer-causing). 

I am receiving material and protests on 
this subject from all parts of the country. 
As one example indicating the serious dan- 
ger of this practice, I quote Dr. William E. 
Smith, of Englewood, N..J., cancer researcher, 
who said “cancer-inducing chemical addi- 
tives and dyes are going into food for hu- 
man consumption.” 

There seems to be a well-formed conspira- 
cy between the big chemical companies and 
the American Medical Association and the 
Food and Drug Administration to inject these 
poisonous chemicals into food, not for the 
safety of public health, but for the profits 
arising from the manufacture of the chem- 
icals. An examination of the records leaves 
little in doubt as to the facts of this con- 
spiracy. 

The proper committees of Congress should 
make a thorough investigation of this mat- 
ter, which they can do without any extra 
cost to the people. If we have ample laws 
now, they should be enforced. If not, then 
new laws should be enacted. One way to 
avoid cancer is to not create it by eating poi- 
soned foods. The public has a right to rely 
on the protection Congress and the Attor- 
ney General’s office can give it. 


Friendship Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 20th anniversary of the 
observance of Friendship Day in Texas. 
On June 6, 1947, the Legislature of the 
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State of Texas designated March 7 as 
Friendship Day. On March 18, 1954, the 
United States Senate passed Senate Con- 
current Resolution 70, expressing the 
sense of Congress that March 7 of each 
year be known, designated, and observed 
by the people of the United States as 
Friendship Day. During that same Con- 
gress a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary favorably reported my 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 100) to the full 
Committee on the Judiciary. However, 
the resolution was not reported to the 
House by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the National Society of Arts 
and Letters have endorsed the observ- 
ance of Friendship Day. In these parlous 
times any action which we can take to 
promote friendship among our own peo- 
ple and among the peoples of the world 
is well worth our effort. I have today 
offered a House concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that 
the 7th day of March of each year be 
known, designated, and observed by the 
people cf the United States as Friendship 
Day. It should be noted that my res- 
olution does not create a new holiday, 
rather it designates 1 day of each year 
for the thought and promotion of friend- 
ship among our people. I hope that fa- 
vorable action can be taken. 


Your Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s budget calls for the appro- 
priation or expenditure of $71.8 billion— 
this in addition to an estimated $70 bil- 
lion now supposed to be on hand. 

Subsequently, the President said that 
he hoped the budget could be cut. Still 
later, Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey said: 

If we don’t over a long period of time (re- 
duce expenditures of this terrific amount, 
the terrific tax take we are taking out of this 
country) I will predict that you will have 
a depression that will curl your hair, be- 
cause we are just taking too much money 
out of this economy that we need to make the 
jobs that you have to have as time goes on. 


The actual budget receipts for 1956 
were $68.1 billion, the estimated receipts 
for 1957 are $70.6 billion, and for 1958, 
$73.6 billion. If all goes as anticipated, 
that would leave a surplus of $1.8 billion. 

Living costs continue to go up. Mil- 
lions who are forced to live upon a fixed 
or a decreasing income are forced to pur- 
chase less nutritious food, inferior mer- 
chandise. 

It is axiomatic that, unless dollars can 
be saved, a new business cannot be es- 
tablished, an old one expanded, hence no 
additional jobs. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment is, in my judgment, today’s most 
wasteful and-exorbitant spender. If you 
think the Federal Government intends 
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to quit wasting money, reduce your taxes, 
you are certainly an optimist, with dis- 
appointment certain. 

To force a tax reduction, a resolution 
was introduced by me to repeal the 16th 
amendment, which has to do with the 
levying of the income tax. Do not for- 
get to pay your income tax not later 
than April 15. 

An editorial from a Long Island, N. Y., 
paper characterized the proposal as “the 
most ridiculous legislation of all.” 

The News-Palladium, of Benton Har- 
bor, captioned an editorial, “Thanks for 
Trying.” My answer: Never did catch 
any fish unless I went fishing. 

One from the Niles Daily Star, “Don’t 
Let the Patient Die,” suggested that my 
proposal was similar to “killing the dog 
because his tail had become infected.” 
If I had a dog whose tail was malig- 
nantly infected, I would have that tail 
cut off before the dog died. Last fall, 
when the surgeon was about to take a 
look at my “innards,” I said, “If you find 
anything wrong in there, cut it out.” 


He did. Would have been dead if he 
had not. No one is now suggesting that 
I am dead. 


Ever hear of a candidate who promised 
practically everything everybody wanted, 
plus a cut in his tax bill? When elected, 
how many keep that promise? 

Just as long as a Majority in Congress 
can tax, collect, spend, and get reelected, 
they will continue to doit. You will get 
no relief from excessive taxation. Shift 
the power to tax incomes to the State 
legislatures, where you can really get at 
your representatives, and the Federal 
Government will be forced to economize. 


Resolution in Support of the Jenkins- 
Keogh Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time legislation has been pro- 
posed to permit the many self-employed 
professional people of this country to 
establish retirement income plans which 
most of the citizens of the Nation now 
enjoy. 

Up to this time the Congress has not 
provided for any arrangement which en- 
ables our professional people to partici- 
pate in such a plan. I believe that the 
failure to recognize the need for equity 
of such legislation is a discriminatory 
condition. 

I have received recommendations from 
numerous of my constitutents who are in 
professional fields suggesting that they 
be permitted to establish retirement in- 
come plans or funds for themselves as 
individuals under the same tax equities 
that are now provided for the benefici- 
aries of corporation-sponsored plans. 
May I point out further that this would 
relieve the professions of this discrim- 
inatory tax inequity and permit them to 
establish savings funds which would sub- 
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stantially foster the anti-inflationary 
policies of the Federal Government. 

I quote herewith the resolution offered 
in this connection by the Illinois State 
Dental Society, to wit: 


Whereas the members of the Illinois State 
Dental Society feel that it is unjust and in- 
equitable for the self-employed not to be 
granted tax equality with the employees of 
corporations in connection with amounts 
contributed to retirement and pension plans: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Tllinois 
State Dental Society do favor the principle 
of the Jenkins-Keogh proposals, H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10, to give self-employed individuals 
comparable rights to tax savings on amounts 
contributed to voluntary pension or retire- 
ment programs to those enjoyed by corporate 
officials and employees; and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of the Ili- 
nois State Dental Society urges the 85th 
Congress to act favorably and promptly upon 
this proposal. 


May I add that the Chicago Dental 
Society has also prepared a similar reso- 
lution adopted by its board of directors 
urging the support of H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10, which follows: 


Whereas self-employed persons such as the 
members of our profession are not permitted 
to realize the tax benefits that are available 
under the Internal Revenue Code to officers 
and employees of corporations with respect 
to funds placed in private pension and re- 
tirement programs; and 

Whereas this is patently an unjust dis- 
crimination; and 

Whereas the recently proposed H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10 introduced by Representative JEN- 
KINS, Republican, of Ohio, and Representa- 
tive Krocu, Democrat, of New York, embody 
the principles that have underlain similar 
bills introduced by these two men in the 
past several years and gained the approba- 
tion and support of both major parties, of 
the President, of our leading tax authorities 
and millions of self-employed persons; and 

Whereas we feel that the plan has been 
instituted in other countries and found 
workable and feasible and because it is a 
sound program of saving and providing for 
future retirement funds which is of advan- 
tage to the country at large as well as the 
particular individuals involved; be it | 

Resolved, That the Chicago Dental Society 
support the principles of H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, 
sometimes referred to as the Jenkins-Keogh 
proposal and urges the Congress to enact it 
into law. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
other Members of this Congress will ap- 
preciate the need and justice of such 
legislation and will wholeheartedly sup- 
port these bills when they are reported 
out of committee. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most able and distinguished 
Members of this House is the lovely and 
gracious gentlewoman from Oregon, the 
Honorable EDITH GREEN. She has repre- 
sented her constituents with outstanding 
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industry and sound judgment. Her sup- 
port of programs that are right and just 
indicate a remarkable prescience of fu- 
ture effects and needs. 

One of the causes to which she has 
given her talents unselfishly and whole- 
heartedly is statehood for Hawaii and 
for Alaska. I believe the Members of 
Congress would be interested in the let- 
ter she wrote to the Christian Science 
Monitor on this subject a few days ago: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1957. 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

I read with interest the letter appearing 
in your edition of February 25 from the 
editor and publisher of the Alaska Sports- 
man. In it he purports to set forth the argu- 
ments against statehood now for Alaska. 
The gist of those arguments seems to be that 
statehood for Alaska would be costly and 
that he doubts that Alaska could really afford 
statehood. 

That is really putting a price tag on repre- 
sentative government. 

It would not surprise me in the least if, 
around the year 1775, some juggler of figures 
had not also written a letter to the editor 
of some British paper proving conclusively, 
to his own satisfaction, that the American 
colonies really could not afford freedom and 
that it was cheaper for them to remain un- 
der British rule. If such a letter were writ- 
ten, I am glad the American colonists did 
not heed that fallacious advice. 

‘Democracy is not something that is sold 
in the market place to the highest bidder. 
It is to be striven for even at a sacrifice and 
once won is to be preserved and nurtured. 

EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District of Oregon. 


The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, my home State: of Indiana is in the 
very heart of grassroots America. People 
out there believe in the fundamentals on 
which this Nation was founded and has 
progressed. ‘The same fundamentals 
guide them in their own personal con- 
duct and in the management of their 
homes, their families, their lands, their 
businesses, and other activities with 
which they may be connected. 

A keystone of their philosophy, Mr. 
Speaker, is commonsense economy in all 
operations, whether in their homes or in 
the local, State, and national govern- 
ments they help to maintain. For a long 
time the people of Indiana have been 
worried about the national debt, about 
the size of our Federal budgets and many 
other problems incident to an ever-ex- 
panding Federal bureaucracy. 

When the budget for fiscal 1958 was 
proposed, a budget calling for Federal 
expenditures of $71.8 billion, these people 
literally “hit the ceiling.” Their de- 
mands for economy, for a downward re- 
vision of the budget, have poured into 
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Washington from all corners of Indiana. 
My own mail from folks at home now is 
the heaviest it has been during my en- 
tire 17 years of service in this great body, 
and most of that mail demands budget 
cutting and a more realistic pattern of 
Federal spending. 

My eight Republican colleagues from 
Indiana are getting similar protests and 
in great quantities. They share very 
deeply the concern of their constituents. 
They are experienced and conscientious 
Members of this great Chamber, and 
they feel that substantial economies in 
this 1958 Federal budget can be effected 
and are very much in order. 

We Republican members of the Indi- 
ana House delegation recently met and 
drafted a statement expressing our þe- 
lief that the budget can be reduced with- 
out damaging the economy or the secu- 
rity of the country. Our delegation is 
committed to this drive for economy as 
the following statement will indicate: 

The Indiana Republican delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, aft- 
er careful study and evaluation, has unani- 
mously agreed that a substantial reduction 
of the $72 billion Federal budget will be in 
the best interest of the people of the United 
States. 

It was further agreed that every proposed 
reduction in the budget, which does not cur- 
tail essential services or endanger the secu- 
rity of our country, will be supported. 

This action is in accord with the admoni- 
tion of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey that 
Congress exercise its independent control 
over Government spending. 

CHARLES A. HALLECK, 2d District; F. Jay 
Nimtz, 3d District; E. Ross ADAIR, 4th 
District; JoHN V. BEAMER, 5th District; 
Ceci M. HARDEN, 6th District; WIL- 
LIAM G. Bray, Tth District; EARL WIL- 
SON, 9th District; RALPH HARVEY, 10th 
District; CHARLES B. BROWNSON, 11th 
District. 


Timely Salute to a World on Wheels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all familiar with the maxim, ‘“‘dis- 
tance lends enchantment,” but today I 
would like to paraphrase that with: 
“distance sometimes lends distortion.” 
For I submit that all too often we lose 
sight of what reciprocal trade really 
means to nations less fortunate than 
ours. i 

I was reminded of this recently by an 
unusual advertisement which appeared 
in the Detroit newspapers. The adver- 
tisement, entitled “Timely Salute to a 
World on Wheels,” appeared on behalf 
of the Watchmakers of Switzerland, a 
trade group representing the Swiss watch 
industry. It pays tribute to our great 
automotive industry and to the techno- 
logical skills with which we have consist- 
ently produced the very finest automo- 
biles. In the words of the -advertise- 
ment, the industry’s new cars have been 
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winning “a paean of praise for automo- 
tive genius that is purely American.” 

But the ad goes beyond simple praise 
of our autos. The Swiss watchmakers 
contend that the superiority of our cars 
is the direct result of the industry’s fierce 
competitive spirit and constant striving 
to make a better car. And free competi- 
tion is the soil that flourishes and the 
spur that inspires the desire to make only 
the best. Although typically American, 
the zeal to do it better is found equally 
in other lands, too. 

As a Member representing the in- 
dustrial section of Michigan, home State 
of our great car and truck industries, I 
am naturally pleased to see this recogni- 
tion by a foreign trade group. However, 
it is not pride alone but a sense of our 
own self-interest which compels me to 
speak on the subject. For Michigan has 
an abiding and profitable relationship 
with Switzerland and trade statistics 
prove that so does every other State in 
the Union. 

With the exception of New York, 
Michigan sells more products and goods 
to the Swiss than any other State; 
Switzerland purchases about $15 million 
worth of Michigan goods yearly, includ- 
ing machinery, metals, metal goods, 
autos, and trucks. And it is worth 
noting that the Swiss buy our products 
with cold cash—in fact, she is our best 
cash customer in all Europe. 

The principle of sound commercial re- 
lations with other nations is not new to 
us, of course. In a very real sense 
America owes its existence as a strong 
and independent nation to the concept 
of free trade. Our Founding Fathers, 
concerned with our economic growth in 
the critical years following the Revolu- 
tion, laid down the basic tenet that fav- 
orable and friendly commercial dealings 
with other lands spelled economic pros- 
perity, independence, and peace for our 
country. In our own time we can point 
to the reciprocal trade policies formu- 
lated and developed by Cordell Hull, and 
others, as the logical continuance of 
those farsighted trade principles. 

A true yardstick of the value of our 
reciprocal trade program is eloquently 
demonstrated by the trade growth be- 
tween United States and Switzerland 
since the Reciprocal Trade Treaty was 
signed in 1936. In the previous year our 
trade with the Swiss amounted to only 
$7 million. It has since jumped 2,200 
percent, with the Swiss buying a half- 
billion dollars or more from us in the 
last decade. In the first 11 months of 
1956 Switzerland sold $150 million in 
goods and products to us; they pur- 
chased $191 million worth of American 
products in return. ‘Thus, in terms of 
what this means to both peoples—a þet- 
ter standard of living, a happier way of 
life—the reciprocal trade concept stands 
as a basic necessity in our way of life. 

But there are those who seek to sub- 
vert this tried and proven trade prac- 
tice to their own narrow interests. In 
Switzerland’s case a powerful group of 
protectionists has inspired our Govern- 
ment to impose a series of restrictive and 
punitive measures against Swiss watch 
imports. Beginning with the 50 per- 
cent watch tariff increase in 1954, this 
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protectionist campaign has now culmi- 
nated in the demand that watch quotas 
be instituted, under the highly question- 
able premise that our watch industry re- 
quires protection because, supposedly, 
it is essential to defense. 

We should all be seriously concerned 
with this flouting of our official trade 
position of trade, no aid, because it is far 
from an isolated case. A survey by the 
respected Journal of Commerce reveals 
that in 1955 more than 11 percent of 
Western Europe’s exports to the United 
States faced trade restrictions. We 
challenged $257 million worth of ship- 
ments of the total exports of $2,293 mil- 
lion from Western Europe’s 13 countries. 
English woolens and bikes, German 
clocks, French woolens, Italian cheese— 
these and other items faced our trade 
barriers aimed at their exclusion in 1955. 

Recent amendments to our trade laws 
reflect this dangerous appeasement of 
the high-tariff forces within our country. 
The peril-point and escape-clause pro- 
visions, the essentiality amendment, the 
quotas on woolens and cottons, the tar- 
iff increases on watches and bicycles— 
all imposed in the belief that they will 
alleviate whatever ills our correspond- 
ing industries are suffering from—do 
untold harm to our allies and the other 
friendly nations overseas. 

It would be something less than naive, 
however, to expect these countries to 
face our trade harassments without 
some action in return. In a word: re- 
taliation. 

Already there are indications that the 
west European nations are joining to- 
gether to protect their commercial trade 
against tariff restrictions. I refer to 
their current activities to form a common 
market, in which the member nations 
will enjoy very low, and, eventually, no 
tariff restrictions on their exports to 
each other. 

And in a more specific instance, last 
July the French Parliament passed a law 
which levies an annual tax of 100,000 
francs, or $287, on automobiles with 16 
fiscal horsepower and over. Signifi- 
cantly, the tax affects mostly American- 
made automobiles in France. It should 
be noted without comment that we pro- 
tested to the French that the tax was 
discriminatory, but to no avail. 

Representing Michigan, I am espe- 
cially concerned over these recent devel- 
opments because our auto industry will 
be among the first to be affected by a 
high tariff war. One need not be a gen- 
jus in economics to realize that this 
kind of action opens the way to trade 
discord and hardship for all parties. 

The Swiss watchmakers’ ad implies 
that only through the pressure of free 
competition will a product be forced to 
compete at its very best—to the benefit 
of consumer, industry, and nation. I 
am in complete agreement with this 
viewpoint. I say that a superior product, 
be it a watch, bicycle, automobile, or 
whatever, should not be penalized for 
the very thing that makes it note- 
worthy—namely, its excellence. 

In the area of economic trade, I find 
the golden rule to be quite applicable— 
let us do unto our trading partners as 
we would have them do unto us. From 
World War II we gained the lesson that 
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we cannot live in political isolation. To- 
day it is equally essential that we learn 
we cannot live in economic separation 
either. 


America’s Aging Citizens Need 
Greater Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act so as to provide a 
greater degree of economic security for 
our older citizens in their declining years 
of life. 

There is a growing interest in the prob- 
lem of our aging population, whose num- 
ber is steadily increasing. Economic 
and social problems have arisen as a re- 
sult of the growing number of elderly 
people in the country. Instead of ap- 
preciating the fact that medical science 
has made great progress in extending 
the longevity of our life span, we tend to 
forget the human factors involved in 
supporting an aging population or we 
simply ignore them. 

By ignoring the problems of old age 
we are committing a grave injustice to 
millions of our elderly citizens, who have 
every right to expect better treatment 
and greater security at a time when they 
can no longer be economically produc- 
tive. It is my view that we must give 
more serious consideration to these peo- 
ple and to their problems from a more 
realistic and more humane point of view. 
I believe that we must provide them with 
the opportunity to spend their declining 
years in greater comfort and fewer eco- 
nomic worries. 

Fortunately, we have established a fine 
social-security system to provide for some 
of the needs of these people by giving 
them a certain degree of economic inde- 
pendence. Some two decades have 
passed since this system has been set up 
and, although some changes have been 
made in its structure and benefits have 
been somewhat liberalized, it still does 
not answer the needs of the elderly peo- 
ple. The fault is not theirs. Inflation 
has taken a sizable chunk out of the 
social-security dollar. Whereas 5 years 
ago or more an elderly person or couple 
was able to get along on the monthly 
social-security payements, they are today 
struggling to make ends meet on the 
same amount. 

There are other serious deficiencies in 
the social-security system which need to 
be corrected, such as the limitation on 
outside earnings, the inadequacy of the 
payments to those who receive only the 
minimum. benefits, and the like. It is for 
the purpose of correcting these deficien- 
cies and improving the system that I am 
introducing my bill. Specifically, my bill 
seeks to improve the social-security law 
in four ways: 

First. Increase the minimum benefits 
to $40 per month. 
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Second. Increase the amount of out- 
side earnings to $125 a month or $1,500 a 
year. 

Third. Lower the retirement age for 
both men and women to 60 years. 

Fourth. Permit States to disregard in- 
come up to $50 per month in determining 
need for old-age assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to explain each 
of these amendments in some detail. 

MINIMUM BENEFITS 


Under the social-security system as 
presently constituted, the minimum 
monthly benefit is $30. How it is possible 
for an elderly person to subsist on this 
niggardly sum for a whole month is 
something which I cannot comprehend. 
It is hardly enough for rent, let alone 
food, clothing, and other essentials. 
This is not only inadequate, but in many 
instances almost heartrending, since 
most of these people are physically no 
longer able to earn even the limited out- 
Side income permissible under the law. 
No wonder many of these older citizens 
receiving the bare minimum benefit are 
bitter and resentful and feel that they 
are the forgotten people of today. 

I propose to increase the minimum 
monthly payments to $40, an increase of 
only $10 per month. Even at the rate of 
$40 a month, the daily average comes to 
only about $1.30, which is hardly enough 
to take care of the most elementary 
needs. Yet, small as this increase is, it 
would be most welcome to many elderly 
people and give them a greater feeling 
of security and dignity. I believe it is 
fair. I believe it is urgent. 


OUTSIDE EARNINGS 


Those eligible to social-security bene- 
fits are permitted under the law to earn 
up to $100 per month or $1,200 per year 
without deduction or loss of their bene- 
fits. Many of these older folks are still 
in fairly good health, they wish to keep 
themselves occupied for a few hours each 
day in some useful and productive man- 
ner. They are still able to render fine 
services to the community and should 
not be deprived prematurely of this op- 
portunity. Part-time work is not only 
desirable for many of these people, but 
will enable them to maintain a greater 
degree of economic. independence. 

For this reason, I propose that the so- 
called work clause of the Social Secu- 
rity’ Act be amended to allow these peo- 
ple to supplement their income through 
part-time work and to make it possible 
for them to earn up to $125 per month 
or $1,500 per year. This, too, is a fair 
request and will be appreciated by many 
of our senior citizens who prefer to be 
on their own for as long as they are 
physically able to do so. 


RETIREMENT AGE 


It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that the present retirement age will 
have to be lowered. I was glad to see 
Congress take the first step in that direc- 
tion last year when it voted to lower the 
retirement age for women from 65 to 62. 
I supported that proposal and voted for 
it when it come up for consideration in 
the House. I feel, however, that we have 
not gone far enough. The retirement 
age for men still remains at 65. A lower- 
ing of the eligibility age for retirement 
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for both men and women should be 
given serious consideration. 

The present age limitations account 
for many hardships to people in the age 
group between 60 and 65, who are suffer- 
ing from ill health and are no longer able 
to earn a livelihood. Many of them are 
forced to become charity cases. Women 
over 60 have practically no chances of 
obtaining any kind of employment. Un- 
less they have children to help maintain 
them, they must turn to public welfare 
assistance and to swell our relief rolls. 
Certainly this is a case of false economy. 

It is believed that most of those in the 
60 to 65 age group would prefer to con- 
tinue working and earning their liveli- 
hood. Some in this group, however, have 
become too ill to work or have become 
disabled. They must wait until they 
reach the retirement age before they 
can become eligible for social-security 
benefits—or else become public charges. 
Surely, this is no way to treat these peo- 
ple who have given a lifetime of work 
and effort to help build our country and 
to make it what it is today. 

I am, therefore, proposing in my bill 
to lower the retirement age from 65 to 
60 years, and it is to be applicable alike 
to both men and women. The claim that 
this will cost us a substantial sum of 
money is undoubtedly true, but social 
security has paid for itself from the very 
first. Each time an effort is made. to 
improve the system and to liberalize its 
benefits we hear the same arguments, 
yet the social security system is more 
solid today than it ever was and its bene- 
fits reach more people than ever before. 
It has been proved time and again that 
the American people are willing to pay 
for the benefits accruing to them in their 
old age. 


DISREGARD OF CERTAIN INCOME 


Finally, I propose to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to permit States to dis- 
regard income up to $50 per month in 
determining the need for old-age as- 
sistance. In other words, under this 
amendment, recipients of old-age assist- 
ance would be permitted to earn up to 
$50 per month without having that 
amount deducted from their subsistence 
grants. 

Let me explain this proposal. Under 
the present system, those who receive 
old-age assistance are discouraged from 
working. Several years ago the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
established that the average age of 
these recipients is over 70 years. Surely, 
they do not constitute a threat to the 
labor market. ‘They perform certain 
small tasks, casual labor, odd-and-end 
jobs,-and the like. Under the present 
system it is required that any money 
which they earn in this fashion must be 
deducted from their old-age assistance. 
© This situation is a holdover from the 
depression period a quarter of a century 
ago when the intention was to discourage 
older people from competing for jobs, no 
matter how small, because of the huge 
unemployment in the country. Today 
there is no longer any need for this. 
Elderly people should be encouraged to 
do whatever small tasks they are phy- 
sically able to do, for the benefit of the 
community and for their own benefit. 
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Constant leisure and the feeling that 
their services are no longer needed can- 
not account for a healthy or a happy 
state of mind. 

Therefore, I believe that it would be 
a very wise policy to allow these elderly 
people to perform whatever services they 
can perform and to enable them to 
benefit from this small income, without 
endangering their old-age assistance to 
which they are entitled. Only, to avoid 
the possibility of any abuse, I would 
limit this benefit by making it applica- 
ble to the first $50 of such income per 
month. In other words, the Federal 
Government is to allow the States to 
disregard the first $50 of earnings by 
people who are eligible for old-age assist- 
ance and not insist that this income be 
deducted from their monthly subsistence 
payment. All earnings over $50 are to 
be deducted. This, too, I consider as 
fair and sensible. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that we must take cognizance of the 
problems of our aging population, and 
the sooner it is done the better for them 
and for us. If we continue to ignore 
this situation it may someday burst 
upon us with such force that it might 
disrupt our entire present social-welfare 
system and cause untold misery to mil- 
lions of elderly people. 

By enacting the changes proposed in 
my bill, we shall take a decided step 
forward in the direction of providing 
greater economic security for them and 
preventing needless misery and heart- 
ache. The amendments I suggest are 
reasonable and practicable. They will 
help to eliminate some of the deficiencies 
of our social-security system. They will 
make it possible for our older citizens 
to look forward with greater confidence 
to receiving adequate economic protec- 
tion in their old age. This is the least 
we can and should do for them. 


Lower Retirement Age for Social-Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing a bill to lower the mini- 
mum retirement age for social-security 
benefits to 55 for women and 60 for men. 

Legislation of this nature is desperately 
needed by many of our older citizens who, 
through no fault of their own, are unable 
to work or to find a job in their late 
middle age. 

Congress has not been altogether un- 
mindful of the problems of the people 
in these dire circumstances. Last year, 
over the objections of the administration, 
we passed two amendments to the Social 
Security Act which show great potential 
for making this program truly respon- 
sive to the needs of the American people. 
The significance of these changes last 
session—the reduction of the minimum 
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retirement age for women to 62 and the 
institution of cash disability benefits for 
disabled workers age 50 or older—is not 
entirely in the provisions of the amend- 
ments themselves. Their full impor- 
tance comes from the fact that Congress 
has finally recognized that there is noth- 
ing sacred about age 65 as a factor in de- 
termining a person’s need for benefits. 
These amendments recognized the fact 
that disability, age restrictions on em- 
ployment, and other circumstances can 
just as effectively force an individual’s 
retirement as his chronological age. 

The lowering of the age for women— 
the first such retirement age reduction in 
the 22-year-old history of the act—was 
a step in the right direction. It was, 
however, a mincing step and one that 
was not without its inequities. True 
enough, the widow or dependent mother 
of a deceased worker may now receive a 
full benefit at age 62. But on the other 
hand, a working woman who may have 
been contributing to social security for 
20 years must be content with 80 percent 
of her full benefit, and a retired worker’s 
wife will receive only 75 percent of her 
benefit. 

Those who defend these reductions 
argue that a woman has the freedom of 
choice to delay her retirement until 65 
and receive a full benefit. Such an argu- 
ment, however, ignores the simple fact of 
life that a great many men and women 
are retired in fact long before they reach 
age 65. For these individuals there is no 
freedom of choice. They need their 
benefits at the time of their actual re- 
tirement. Any substantial time lag be- 
tween the time they leave their jobs and 
their eligibility for benefits means hard- 
ship and suffering. 

A recent survey by the Department of 
Labor indicates that employers are not 
hiring older workers because they be- 
lieve that they are less productive and 
greatly increase insurance and pension 
costs. The administration maintains 
that it will remedy this situation by an 
educational program which will convince 
private and governmental employers of 
the wisdom of revising their hiring prac- 
tices in regard to older workers. These 
efforts, appear to have slackened consid- 
erably since the election, and have had 
an imperceptible effect on the problem. 
It is difficult to imagine, moreover, that 
this approach is more than a token at- 
tempt to alleviate the basic economic 
problems of this unfortunate group of 
older workers. 

The amendment I introduce today will 
go hand in hand with any effort—re- 
gardless of how ineffectual—which is de- 
signed to provide employment opportuni- 
ties for older persons. But in contrast 
to the administration’s proposed solution, 
this amendment is directed at what I 
believe is the heart of this problem—the 
provision of minimal income for this seg- 
ment of our population which is in need 
of immediate aid. Instead of offering 
people the faint and pious hope that em- 
ployers will sometime listen to these 
pleas, this amendment proposes a con- 
crete solution to this pressing problem. 

There are those who maintain that 
legislation such as I propose will cause 
a great voluntary exodus from employ- 
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ment. However, past experience indi- 
cates that very few people quit their jobs 
voluntarily in order to receive social- 
security benefits. In 1955 a survey 
showed that the greatest number of 
people receiving retirement benefits did 
so because they were dismissed for some 
reason which was beyond their control. 
The most common reason was their age. 
The next greatest number, moreover, 
were retired because poor: health made 
work impossible. It is only reasonable 
that people wish to work as long as pos- 
sible when the cost of living continues to 
rise and social-security benefits remain 
at such a low level. Average monthly 
benefits for October 1956—$63.21 for a 
retired worker, $33.64 for a wife, and 
$49.24 for a widow—offer very little 
inducement for voluntary retirement. 

The purpose of this reduction in the 
minimum retirement age is to extend 
social-security protection to the greatest 
number of persons within the context of 
a moderate tax increase. The amend- 
ment, which raises taxes 1144 percent on 
both employee and employer alike and 
1% percent on the self-employed, seems 
reasonably calculated to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance Trust Fund. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of Dover, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Dover, Ohio, will celebrate its 150th an- 
niversary tomorrow and I regret deeply 
that the business of the House makes it 
impossible for me to join with the citi- 
zens of Tuscarawas County in the cere- 
monies marking this historic milestone. 

Dover is now a busy, prosperous center 
of diversified industry and one of Ohio’s 
most progressive cities. 

The first settler, in 1806, was Christian 
Deardorff, who purchased 2,175 acres of 
land that had been granted Col. James 
Morrison, of Lexington, Ky., in recogni- 
tion of Revolutionary War service. 

Deardorff, who was joined by Jesse 
Slingluff, established a gristmill on his 
land, and in 1807 they founded the vil- 
lage of Dover. 

This was historic country even then. 
In 1772 Moravian missionaries to the 
Delaware Indians established the village 
of Schoenbrunn a few miles southwest 
of the present city of Dover. Schoen- 
brunn was the site of the first church 
and the first school in what is now Ohio. 
Later Fort Laurens was established a 
few miles north of Schoenbrunn. Both 
Schoenbrunn and Fort Laurens were 
abandoned during bloody battle warfare 
in the final years of the Revolution. 
Dover was in a sense a new beginning 
of this earlier pioneer settlement. 

A post office was established at Canal 
Dover, as it was then known, in 1817. 
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The village grew slowly thereafter, until 
the opening of the Ohio and Erie Canal 
in 1830 gave it new impetus and it þe- 
came a grain and flour mill center for 
the area. 

Local resources of ore, coal, and clay 
brought other development in midcen- 
tury. A blast furnace was established in 
1855 and a steel rolling mill in 1866. The 
first brick factory was built about this 
time. During the Civil War, Dover was 
an important recruiting center. Camp 
Meigs, where hundreds of Ohio men en- 
tered military service, is now the county 
fairgrounds. 

Dover was incorporated as a village in 
1842 and became a city in 1900. 

Today it is a handsome Ohio city with 
the familiar square and tree-lined streets 
that are characteristic of our area. Many 
other cities depend on Dover for their 
supply of coal, steel, and brass castings. 
The city is famous for supplying brass 
bushings for ocean liners. 

Coal, clay, limestone, shales, molding 
sand, petroleum, natural gas, and salt are 
the raw materials furnished by Tuscara- 
was County for the manufactured prod- 
ucts of Dover. 

Among the many products of Dover 
are building brick, fire brick, electric ap- 
pliances, screw products, tanks, boilers, 
steel fabrications, drawn tungsten wire, 
cold rolled strip and stainless steel, chem- 
ical and plastic products, wire, stone, 
steel sheets, roofing, stove and furnace 
pipe, buckets, tubs, wood stoves, and 
castings. 

Almost every conceivable service and 
need is available, from watches to diesel 
trucks, in the 178 retail stores found in 
Dover. 

The city has its own municipal light 
plant and water system, park, stadium, 
modern public and parochial high 
schools, 4 new grade schools and a paro- 
chial grade school, 3-story YMCA, Legion 
Memorial Hall, 20 churches, and a Sal- 
vation Army building. 

Tuscarawas County fairgrounds and 
Union Hospital are a part of Dover. 

Boating, fishing, and swimming are all 
available in a short drive from Dover in 
any one of the Muskingum Watershed 
lakes. The famous Muskingum Conser- 
vancy District, one of the world’s out- 
standing examples of conservation, has 
its headquarters here. 


One Hundred and Seventh Anniversary of 
the Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 107th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Masaryk, the father of 
Czechoslovakia, who is regarded through- 
out the world as a symbol of freedom. 
It is particularly important to celebrate 
his birthday now that Czechoslovakia has 
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lost her freedom and lives under the op- 
pressive yoke of Soviet totalitarianism. 
The people of Czechoslovakia have not 
forgotten Masaryk any more than we 
would forget George Washington. He 
remains an inspiration to them despite 
the efforts of their Soviet masters to 
picture their first president as a reac- 
tionary and one who opposed the will 
of the people. The Czechoslovak people 
know in their minds and feel in their 
hearts that the life and teachings of 
Masaryk have a meaning for today, 
however much the Communists may 
claim his influence is a closed chapter 
in history. When we join in celebrating 
Masaryk’s life we give the men and wom- 
en of Czechoslovakia new courage and 
strength to resist the degradations to 
which they are subjected by their Soviet 
overlords. 

Masaryk worked long and hard dur- 
ing the First World War to present the 
case of Czechoslovak independence. He 
came to the United States in 1918 and 
gained the support of Woodrow Wilson 
for his cause. Indeed, the Czechoslo- 
vak Declaration of Independence was 
formally published in Washington, D. C., 
on October 18, 1918. Masaryk felt close 
to America, both because his wife was an 
American and because of our democratic 
government. In 1918, he said: 

For myself, I feel nearest to and accept the 
principles of American democracy. At this 
time I can declare that those principles al- 
ways were, are now, and ever shall be, the 
guiding principles of the political aspect of 
my life, because they are near to our Nation, 
and because our people accept them for their 
own, and will ever be united by them with 


America, united in this spirit of freedom and 
democracy. 


The nation which Masaryk founded on 
the ruins of the crumbling Austro-Hun- 
garian empire was a showcase of democ- 
racy throughout central Europe. It 
seemed symbolic of a new era, an era of 
democracy for all the world which was 
to be ushered in by the allied victory in 
the great war. That new world of 
which Czechoslovakia was the first fruit 
did not become a reality. It was deci- 
sively smashed by the blood bath of Hit- 
ler’s totalitarianism which was followed 
almost immediately by Russian com- 
munism. 

Adolf Hitler was able to end the dream 
of democracy for Europe because other 
nations refused to stand united in opposi- 
tion to this aggression. Czechoslovakia 
was the first to fall. As Masaryk is the 
symbol of freedom to a world where to- 
day only some may live in freedom, so 
also he is the symbol of the way in which 
that freedom must be defended. Today 
it is important for the free world to cele- 
brate the birthday of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk because his life has a vital les- 
son to teach us. Itisasimple but a pro- 
found and tremendously important truth 
in the world of today. It is the truth 
that the free nations must be economi- 
cally and militarily strong and united in 
opposition to the aggressive expansion 
of Soviet totalitarianism. Otherwise our 
democracies too will fall by foreign con- 
quest. Today Masaryk is a hope and in- 
spiration to the subjugated people of 
Czechoslovakia and he should be a goad 
to us that we continue to build a close 
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alliance with other members of the free 
world in order that democracy may not 
fall piecemeal before the onslaught of 
Gictators, 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, we are fast 
approaching a time when Federal Aid to 
Education will occupy the most intensive 
thought and concern of which the Mem- 
bers of this Congress are capable. In all 
fairness to proposals which have received 
wide publicity in the field of Federal aid 
to education, I do not think that we 
should be totally unapprised that there 
are other solutions, possibly less com- 
plicated, than the ones now occupying 
newspaper headlines, radio programs, 
and TV screens. 

Therefore, I think it of considerable in- 
terest to the Members of this House to 
read the following editorial written by 
Mr. Charles Hodel, publisher of the 
Raleigh Register in Beckley, W. Va., con- 
cerning a bill introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague Representative ERRETT 
P. Scrivner, of Kansas. 

The editorial appearing in the edition 
of Sunday, March 31, 1957, is self-ex- 
planatory: 

Here’s How UNCLE SAM CAN AID SCHOOLS 


If there must be Federal aid to schools, 
Representative Errett P. SCRIVNER, of Kansas, 
has come up with the best possible means 
ef accomplishing it—simply and directly. 

In fact the Scrivner plan is so simple and 
so protective of States’ rights that it com- 
pletely confounds the Washington bureau- 
crats. There is nothing in it for them. At 
the same time it promises to assuage the 
pain and panic of the school people that 
they might have to return to first principles 
of education—Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log, the student on the other. 

Of course you, the reader, are wondering 
how such a sound, simple, yet comprehen- 
sive plan has been. devised. Your next 
wonderment will be that you didn’t think 
of it yourself. 

Here it is, as stated by Mr. SCRIVNER him- 
self in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“My proposal, simply stated, provides that 
the collector of internal revenue in each State 
or Territory shall remit each quarter, for 
educational or school construction pur- 
poses, to the State treasurer a sum equal 
to 1 percent of the personal and corporate 
income tax collected during that quarter.” 

Just like that. No folderol. No expense. 
And, as Congressman Scrivner himself adds: 
“The money stays where it is earned to be 
used for educational purposes or school con- 
struction just as the people themselves, 
through their State representatives, decree.” 

How would West Virginia fare? Well, Mr. 
Scrivner has that figured out, too. During 
the fiscal year ending last June 30, this State 
would have retained $2,919,000. Not a big 
item when modern construction costs are 
taken into account. But it is all directly 
applicable—doesn’t have to be discounted 
by the cost of bureaucratic restrictions, di- 
rection, and control. 

Augmented by increased local financing of 
schools through direct property tax equal- 
ization, just a few years would see the raising 
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of a great deal of money for better education 
in West Virginia. 

At present rates of income taxation the 
annual total of school aid for all the States 
would amount to $630 million—hardly more 
than half the $1.2 billion proposed in the 
Eisenhower budget, which would include the 
useless cost of Federal administration, con- 
trol, and interference. 

And if that proved inadequate, the take 
could be increased to 14% or even 2 percent, 
the entire amount of which could be saved 
by applying the same direct process to some 
other Federal functions, as pointed out by 
the Hoover Commission. 

Beyond that, there would not be tacked 
onto such a bill a strangling amendment 
like that of Representative ADAM CLAYTON 
PowELL in the 84th Congress, excluding from 
Federal aid the States that do not integrate 
their schools. States’ rights would be com- 
pletely satisfied in the very nature of the 
money-raising process——C. H. 


Your Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
stituents, no longer requesting, are now 


demanding—as is their right—that we 


quit taking from their pockets dollars 
to waste, spend on unnecessary activ- 
ities, or give or loan to other nations 
which are well able to supply their own 
needs. 

They may ultimately take from Con- 
gress the power to levy excessive taxes 
upon their earnings. 

The national debt is piling up, the 
interest charge alone is around seven 
billion dollars a year. 

It is evident that just as long as it 
can tax and spend and a majority be 
reelected, the Congress will continue to 
do so. 

On the theory that if it does not have 
the money, the Congress, because it can- 
not, will not be able to add an ever- 
increasing burden upon the taxpayer, 
a proposal to repeal the 16th amend- 
ment, which implemented the levying of 
the income tax, has been introduced 
by me. That resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 232—read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House coneurring therein), That the fol- 
lowing article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States: 

ARTICLE — 

SrcTion 1. After 5 years from the ratifi- 
cation of this article, the 16th article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is repealed, and thereafter the 
Congress shall not have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes derived from any 
source. ; q 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 


within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion. 
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It has been asked—if the amendment 
is adopted, where will we get the dollars 
to replace those lost by the adoption of 
this amendment? 

Under the power to levy taxes, Con- 
gress can always find ways of providing 
adequate funds for all necessary govern- 
mental activities. The gentleman from 
Illinois, Congressman Mason, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has sug- 
gested several. 

Power to levy a tax to meet wasteful 
or unnecessary spending should no 
longer be in the hands of the Congress.. 

The power to levy income taxes should 
be restored to the States, where those 
who pay the tax can make their desires 
known to their State representatives, 
who can be forced to do the peoples will. 

Pressure groups, lobbying for addi- 
tional spending—wasteful or otherwise— 
will then be forced to deal with members ~ 
of the State legislature who are, com- 
paratively speaking, next-door neighbors 
to the taxpayers who are opposed to 
either unnecessary or wasteful spending. 
Because of proximity, direct contact, the 
taxpayers should be able to more effec- 
tively attain their objective. 3 

People who want relief from the pres- 
ent outrageous income tax burden should 
write the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER 
and the Honorable KENNETH KEATING, 
Washington, D. C., respectively the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, requesting a hearing on this reso- 
lution. 


Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, we 
shall soon be called upon to vote on the 
so-called civil rights legislation. I in- 
tend to vote against this legislation and 
would like to submit my testimony þe- 
fore the Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
which I gave this year: 


TESTIMONY or HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, 
EIGHTH DISTRICT OF FLORIDA, CONCERNING 
CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION, FEBRUARY 14, 
1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to tes- 
tify concerning the so-called civil rights leg- 
islation. I want to say at the outset that I 
am very much opposed to this legislation 
the committee is now considering because I 
believe it is an unwarranted usurpation on 
the part of the Federal Government of the 
functions of our respective State govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, since maturity I have be- 
come increasingly concerned about the at- 
tempt, either conscious or unconscious, on 
the part of many people in this country to 
bypass the 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution which provides that powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion nor prohibited by it to the States are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people. The 10th amendment is, in my 
opinion, one of the basic tenets of the Jef- 
fersonian philosophy of government to which 
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I adhere. Commonsense, experience in gov- 
ernment, and the maintenance of justice for 
our people require, in my opinion, a strict 
observance of the 10th amendment. Gov- 
ernment which is far removed from the 
people tends to become government by ab- 
sentee ownership. Unless our Government 
remains close to our people, I believe in the 
not too distant future it will be supplanted 
by vicious despotism in one form or another. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but believe 
that this legislation is punitive legislation 
aimed particularly at the people of the South, 
which is the great section of the country 
that I represent. Let there be no mistake, 
however, in assuming that this problem of 
States rights is peculiar to the South alone. 
I read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
tension of remarks made by the Honorable 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, of California, in which 
he included an address by California Assem- 
blyman Casper W. Weinberger on the sub- 
ject of States rights. Mr. Weinberger, in 
this very discerning article, mentioned sev- 
eral fields which illustrate very vividly how 
the Federal Government, usually through the 
Supreme Court, but occasionally through 
Congressional action, has already assumed 
dominion over many fields that people have 
always assumed belonged, at least, partially, 
to the State. Mr. Weinberger went on to 
mention some of these fields, such as water 
and its control, the matter of the general 
security of our State government, and the 
field of civil rights. I think it might be well 
to emphasize the usurpation of general re- 
sponsibility for the general security of our 
State government by the Supreme Court 
decision in Pennsylvania v. Nelson. As you 
will recall, in the Nelson case—and I am 
now quoting Mr. Weinberger—‘“the Supreme 
Court agreei to reverse a conviction of an 
acknowledged member of the Communist 
Party under the Pennsylvania State Sedition 
Act. The Supreme Court held that the vari- 
ous Federal acts, the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act, and the Communist Control 
Act, required the inescapable conclusion that 
the Federal Government intended to occupy 
and legislate in this field exclusively and, 
consequently, there was no room left for 
the State governments to act. This conclu- 
sion may have been inescapable, but it cer- 
tainly was unexpressed by the Congress in 
any of those Federal acts.” 

I cannot help but express grave concern 
over the tremendous efforts that seemingly 
have been made, and are still being made, to 
safeguard the so-called civil rights of avowed 
Communists by agencies of Government and 
by many individuals who do not seem to 
concern themselves about the rights of many 
millions of people who live in the South to 
live and to pursue their vocations in accord- 
ance with the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. In this connection, I was very 
shocked to read of the recent meeting of the 
Communist Party of America in New York 
City where one of the bold declarations pro- 
mulgated by that small body of traitors was 
“to democratize the South.” This heinous 
and vile implication merely emphasizes the 
point that we in the South have been making 
for years, and that is that the Communist 
Party has always determined to stir up strife 
and dissension between our races, not only 
of course, in the South but throughout all 
parts of the country. I never have, and I 
never will, follow the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, in this area or in any other 
area of activity. I know this to be the true 
feeling of the members of this committee. 
Yet, I am constrained to observe that if this 
so-called civil-rights legislation were passed, 
that the rights of Communists would be 
greater than the rights of American citizens 
who would find themselves in litigation being 
required to pay costs and counsel fees 
whereas the accuser would have his costs paid 
by the Federal Government. 
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This so-called civil-rights legislation in 
my opinion is another Sherman’s march to 
the sea. Rather than granting civil rights to 
a majority of our people, in my opinion it 
would deny basic civil rights to a majority 
of our people. 

I should like to analyze H. R. 627, 84th 
Congress, 1st session, as reported, which is 
identical to H. R. 1151, 85th Congress, ist 
session, and to point out the reasons why 
I oppose this legislation. I realize, of course, 
that this committee has not agreed upon any 
final bill to report, but I am assuming that 
the principles of these two bills will be 
embodied in any final bill considered by the 
committee. 

Returning to the analysis of these two 
bills, and in particular H. R. 1151, part I 
establishes a Commission on Civil Rights. 
This Commission is to be composed of six 
men and will operate in the executive branch 
of the Government. The Commission will be 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, and it is specified that not 
more than three at any one time may be 
members of the same party. Four members 
will constitute a quorum. Members of the 
Commission not in Government service will 
receive $50 per day actual travel expenses 
and $12 per diem in lieu of actual subsist- 
ence, while members in Government service 
will receive actual travel expenses and $12 
per diem in lieu of actual subsistence. 

The duties of the Commission will be (1) 
to investigate allegations that citizens are 
being deprived of the right to vote or are 
being subjected to economic pressure be- 
cause of color, race, religion, or national ori- 
gin; (2) to study and collect information on 
economic, social, and legal denial of equal 
protection; (3) to appraise Federal laws 
and policies respecting equal protection of 
the laws; and to submit interim reports to 
the President and a final report of activities, 
findings, and recommendations not later than 
2 years from date of enactment. The Com- 
mission shall cease to exist 60 days after the 
submission of the final report. The Com- 
mission may appoint a full-time staff direc- 
tor and other personnel subject to civil serv- 
ice and classification laws, and procure 
services of individuals not in excess of 
$50 per diem under title 5, United States 
Code, section 55a. They may accept serv- 
ices of voluntary, uncompensated personnel 
and pay actual travel and subsistence ex- 
penses (or per diem of $12 in lieu of sub- 
sistence). They may constitute advisory 
committees and consult with State, local, 
and private organizational representatives. 
Federal agencies are to cooperate fully with 
the Commission. The Commission or sub- 
committees of not less than 2 members, 
1 of each party, may hold hearings, issue 
subpenas over signature of Commission or 
subcommittee chairman for attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and production of 
records. Upon application of the Attorney 
General, Federal district or territorial courts 
shall have jurisdiction to issue order requir- 
ing a person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena to appear before the Com- 
mission or subcommittee, and failure to obey 
such order is punishable by contempt pro- 
ceedings. The necessary funds to carry out 
this act are authorized to be appropriated 
out of any nonappropriated money in the 
Treasury. 

My opposition to this part 1 of the proposed 
legislation is based in the first place on 
the fact that this Commission would be au- 
thorized to investigate election matters over 
which I believe the Federal Government 
has no constitutional authority. The au- 
thority of the Federal Government concern- 
ing right to vote is distinctly limited. It is 
generally considered unconstitutional ex- 
cept as defined by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. (See Minor v. Happerset ((1874) 88 
U. S. 162)), Ex Parte Yarbrough ((1884) 110 
U. 5. 651) to effect that right to vote feder- 
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ally created, is dicta. There is no authority 
to investigate unwarranted economic pres- 
sures on right to vote. This issue was de- 
cided in Hodges v. United States ((1906) 203 
U. 8-1). 

I should like to point out that this work 
of the Commission seems to me to be con- 
tradictory to the rest of the bill. Congress 
should wait for reports of the Commission 
before proceeding with passage of legisla- 
tion. 

I am further opposed to this part 1 of the 
proposed legislation, because I do not believe 
the Commission should have the power to 
Subpena any person to appear and testify at 
that person’s expense. Even the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House, Mr. Chair- 
man, which has jurisdiction over this bill, 
has no subpena power in civil rights mat- 
ters. It is my earnest conviction that if this 
proposed legislation were passed giving the 
Commission subpena power that citizens of 
America would have less rights than Com- 
munists, who cannot be cited for contempt 
unless the appropriate body of Congress 
gives specific approval. 

The second part of the legislation provides 
for an Attorney General who will be a new 
Assistant Attorney General appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. 
Compensation of this new Attorney General 
will be the same as present Assistant At- 
torneys General. This new appointment is, 
of course, based upon the assumption that 
a new Civil Rights Division will be created 
under the direction of this additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General. 

I am against this part of the bill because 
in my opinion this is an attempt to invade 
the States and subdivisions in matters re- 
lating to integration, education, and primary 
elections. I am furthermore constrained to 
note that there is less need for a Civil 
Rights Division, based on workload, than 
for any other division in the Department 
of Justice. For example, I believe that the 
deportation of aliens who have been illegal- 
ly admitted to this country is a far greater 
problem than a Civil Rights Division. I re- 
peat again what I said before: I think this 
piece of legislation is one which will be 
used as a punitive measure against the South 
and one out of which many members of both 
our great political parties are hoping they 
can gain voting members. 

Part 3 of the proposed legislation would 
strengthen the civil rights statutes and do 
many other things. Section 121 amends sec- 
tion 1980, Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1985). 
The present statute prohibiting conspiracy 
to interfere with civil rights has added the 
following new section: “The Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States for the 
benefit of real party in interest, a civil action 
or other proceeding for redress, permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, 
against any person who have ‘engaged or are 
about to engage in any acts or practices’ 
giving rise to a cause of action under pres- 
ently existing sections which— 

“(1) establish civil liability against ‘two 
or more’ persons who conspire to interfere 
with a United States officer in the discharge 
of his duties and as a result injures another 
or deprives another of his rights or privileges 
as a United States citizen; 

“(2) establish civil liability against ‘two or 
more’ persons who conspire to intimidate or 
injure parties, witnesses, or jurors in Federal 
court actions or conspire to obstruct justice 
in State court actions with the intent to deny 
any citizen equal protection of the law, if it 
results in injury or deprivation of a person’s 
rights or privileges as a United States 
citizen; 

“(8) establish civil liability against ‘two or 
more’ persons who conspire or go in disguise 
on the highway or premises of another to de- 
prive another of equal protection of the law, 
equal privileges or immunity under the law, 
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or the right to vote for Federal offices, if 
-such action results in injury or deprivation 
-of another’s rights or privileges as a United 
States citizen.” 

New section 5 states that district courts 
given jurisdiction without regard to whether 
aggrieved party has exhausted administrative 
or legal remedies. 

Section 122 amends title 28, United States 
-Code, section 1343, as follows: Catch line to 
read: “Civil Rights and Elective Franchise.” 

Adds new section (4) giving Federal dis- 
trict courts original jurisdiction of civil 
action to recover damages, equitable, or other 
-relief for abuse of civil rights, including right 
-to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much opposed 
to this part 3 of the proposed legislation. 
It is inconceivable to me that the Federal 
Government should be permitted to go in 
the business of paying costs and counsel 
fees for the benefit of a real party in interest 
and yet insist that the defendant in the 
case whether finally adjudicated guilty or 
innocent should have to pay all of his costs 
and counsel fees. I cannot see for the life 
‘of me how such a procedure could be deemed 
constitutional. Is this not giving certain 
groups of citizens free legal representation 
and denying other groups of citizens that 
same privilege? It is not inconceivable that 
will-o’-the-wisp rumors will descend upon 
the household of some innocent citizen and 
-he to clear his name and protect his honor 
will have to deprive himself of all of his 
material possessions and yet the accuser en- 
joys the vast resources of the United States 
for his prosecution. This is tyranny at its 
worst. This is the despotism of fascism and 
communism. This is not the expression of 
our form of government which regards that 
all men are equal before the law. In fact, 
Mr. Chairman, I emphasize that if this pro- 
posed legislation were passed, all men in 
America would not be equal before the law. 
Prosecutors would have the great advantage. 
The defendant would be denied his consti- 
tutional rights of equal protection under the 
law. 

I am opposed to this section of the proposed 
legislation because the Attorney General 
should not be permitted to institute litiga- 
tion without the knowledge or consent of the 
real party in interest, regardless of the in- 
sistence of various pressure groups. This 
proposed legislation does not grant the ac- 
cused the rights that are constitutionally 
- his. 

One of the most outrageous suggestions of 
part 3 is the fact that district courts be given 
jurisdiction without regard to whether the 
aggrieved party has exhausted administrative 

“or legal remedies. Existing law (Peay vV. 
Cox (1951) 190 F. 2d 123) requires the ex- 
‘haustion of State administrative remedies 
before resort is had to Federal courts. The 
last vestige of States rights would be taken 
away if this legislation were passed. In my 
opinion tyranny would inevitably result. 

Part 4 of the proposed legislation amends 
section 2004, Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 
1971) which guarantees the right to vote 
without regard to race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, as follows: It adds a new 
subsection (b) prohibiting any person act- 
ing under color of law or otherwise to intimi- 
date, threaten, coerce, or attempt to do so, 
any person, to interfere with his right to 
vote as he may choose for President, Vice 
President, electors, Senators, Representatives, 

‘Delegates, or Commissioners from the Ter- 
ritories or possessions, at any general, special, 
: or primary election. 

A new subsection (c) is added which states 
that the Attorney General may institute for 
the United States, or in its name for benefit 

-of real party in interest, a civil action or other 
proceeding for redress, permanent or tempo- 
-rary injunction, or restraining order against 
-any person who has “engaged or is about to 
-engage in” any act or practice depriving a 


-pects of this great issue. 
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person of the rights secured by subsections 
(a) and (b), and that the United States will 
be liable for the costs. 

A new subsection (d) is added which gives 
the district courts jurisdiction without re- 
gard to whether aggrieved party has ex- 
hausted administrative or legal remedies. 

Many of the arguments against this sec- 
tion apply to previous sections of the pro- 
posed legislation. The regulation of voting 
is traditionally a function of the State. Fed- 
eral intrusion, except as defined in the 14th 
and 15th amendments is unconstitutional. 
Please note case Minor v. Happerset ( (1874) 
88 U. S. 162, 177); U. S. v. Reece ((1875) 92 
U. S. 214, 217-218). In the case Peay v. Cox 
((1951) 190 F. 2d 123) it was clearly stated 
that there should be an exhaustion of ad- 
ministrative remedies because of common- 
sense. Unless the State can control its vot- 
ing regulations there is no balance of power 
between Federal and State sovereignty. Sub- 
ordinate State officials should be corrected 
by State officials if they err. 

I believe if this bill were passed it may be 
held that Congress has preempted the field 
of suffrage. We therefore would have said 
to us that as States we cannot legislate in 
the field now not only of sedition, water con- 
trol, and in other important matters, but we 
cannot legislate in the field of voting. If this 
legislation were passed, in my opinion, State 
election officials will be harassed by endless 
suits, by the Government, by pressure or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, but I 
have sought capable advice on the legal as- 
I have tried to 
study thoroughly the various provisions of 
these so-called civil-rights bills. I am more 
convinced than ever as a result of this study 
that no greater disservice could be made to 
America than to pass this so-called civil- 
rights legislation. I urgently implore the 
members of this great committee to kill this 


-proposed legislation in committee, which I 


sincerely believe for the sake of America 
ought to be done. It is my firm opinion that 


-we have sufficient laws on the statute books 
-at the present time to enforce properly the 


civil rights of our people. I think that this 
superduper piece of legislation is not nec- 
essary, is an unwarranted invasion of States 
rights, will be used as a political instrument 
to get votes, and will do more to tear our 


-people apart than any piece of legislation 
-which has been considered in Congress since 


I have been a Member. Thank you again for 
permitting me this opportunity to testify 


. before you. 


Curtailing Power of Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure the Members of the House will be 
interested in an editorial that appeared 
in the Gazette-Telegraph in Colorado 
Sprinzs, Colo. This editorial refers to a 
bill introduced by our colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. FLYNT, Jr.] relating to the 
power of judges to punish for contempt. 

CURTAILING POWER OF JUDGES 

We have previously mentioned the in- 
credible power of the court respecting matters 
of contempt. The American system of juris- 
prudence, based as it is on both English law 
and English precedent, has it that the power 
of the court is traced directly from the 
Crown. There is a certain royal prerogative 
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which still clothes our judges which pre- 
rogative is considered to flow directly from 
the monarch. 

While we do not question this, insofar as 
British law is concerned, it seems to us a 
travesty on American independence that 
American law still contains a holdover from 
the alleged divine right of kings. 

It is particularly noticeable in matters of 
contempt, since a judge it deemed a law unto 
himself and can, if he so chooses, cite an in- 
dividual for contempt of court even when 
that individual is not in court and not a 
party to the matter at trial. 

The recourse to be had by the cited indi- 
vidual is meager. He cannot be heard before 
a jury. He is given a chance to present his 
defense under oath, but the decision of the 
judge is final and the power of the judge is so 
great that the luckless citee can find himself 
fined or imprisoned simply because he exer- 
cised what he presumed to be his constitu- 
tional right of free speech. 

Now it does happen that on at least one 
occasion the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that cases of contempt against 
citizens not in the court nor privy of the 
court’s findings, could not be valid. This 
matter was reported in some detail in U. S. 
News & World Report for February 15 under 
the heading of “How Much Power Does a 
Judge Really Have” It makes interesting 
reading. 

Nonetheless, while the Supreme Court 
did reserve itself in this one instance, there 
is no reason to believe that it would do so 
again, and some steps ought to be taken to 
curtail this unbridled display of power. 

Fortunately, others than ourselves have 
noted this latent potential for tyranny. 
The Honorable JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., a Repre- 
sentative to the Nation’s Congress from 
Georgia, has recently introduced a measure 
in the House which, if approved, would serve 
to curtail the unbridled use of force which 
presently pertains. 

In presenting his measure, Congressman 
FLYNT stated: “Nothing in the bill is de- 
signed or intended to prevent any court from 
summarily punishing for contempt any per- 
son guilty of a contemptuous act or other- 
wise creating any disorder in the courtroom 
or in the presence of the court * * +, 

“It does not take away from any court or 
any judge the right to maintain order and 
decorum within the courtroom nor does it 
deny to such court or such judge the right to 
punish willful violations of the terms of any 
order, mandate, writ, process, rule, decree, 
or command of the court. 

“It does, however, provide that no Ameri- 
can citizen shall be fined or imprisoned or 
both for an act of contempt of court com- 
mitted outside the presence of the court and 
involving a proceeding to which he was not 
a party until a legally qualified and impartial 
jury passes upon the question of his guilt or 


-his innocence.” 


Congressman FLYNT is to be congratulated 
for making the proposal he has. While we 
owe much to British law for our understand- 
ing and functional employment of due proc- 
ess in an effort to attain justice, we owe 
nothing to the British Crown, nor should 
any of our laws or regulations be based upon 
a presumed inherent right of the Crown to 
decide arbitrarily against a citizen who may 


-differ from the opinion of the judge in a 


given case. 
We were particularly pleased with this 
statement, also from Congressman FLYNT: 
“The test of all legislation is not what a 


good and wise man might do with it; the 


necessary test to be applied is what a bad 
man can do with it. Absolute power, 
whether vested in an executive officer or in a 
judicial officer, is a dangerous thing and 
would most certainly destroy our framework 
of government and the basic guaranties of 
individual liberties which are spelled out 
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in the Constitution of the United States and 
I believe in the constitutions of all 48 States.” 
We have great hopes that the Congress 
will pass this needed revision to the powers 
wielded by courts. It is completely con- 
trary to the spirit of our laws that any man, 
regardless of his office, shall have arbitrary 
power over another man simply because the 
one may choose to criticize the other. We 
hold the right to criticize an inviolable por- 
tion of freedom of both speech and press. 


Feed Grain Price Supports and the Size of 
the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is being 
said that everybody is for economy but 
no one will say where the budget should 
be cut. 

I am one who has urged a reduction 
in Federal spending, and thus far 69 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have responded to my invita- 
tion to join in a letter to the Committee 
on Rules in support of the objectives of 
House Resolution 170 which would set a 
limit on appropriations. 

In my case, however, I have not only 
supported the principle of this resolu- 
tion but I have spoken out as to certain 
areas where Federal spending might be 
held within certain limitations. I have 
said, as is obvious, that there are certain 
fixed obligations of the Government such 
as interest on the Federal debt, which 
cannot be cut. Furthermore I am not 
in favor of curtailment of normal func- 
tions. of Government, and as I stated 
when I appeared personally before the 

. Rules Committee I will always support 
a pay scale for Federal employees which 
is in line with private business. 

Notwithstanding, Congress has two 
general areas of governmental expendi- 
tures which are flexible—defense and 
foreign aid. These latter two must be 
fitted into some overall pattern in rela- 
tion to fiscal responsibility. I do not 
think a meat-ax operation is desirable, 
but we all know of instances of extrava- 
ganee and waste, and I am hopeful the 
Committee on Appropriations will elimi- 
nate as much of this so-called fat as 
possible. 

One spot we could cut spending is our 
own swollen legislative budget. Why not 
call off construction of the new office 
building? Wecan get along without it. 

Another area- for reductions is the 
farm program. I voted last year for the 


soil bank; but with great misgivings. © 


My conscience told me I was right, but 
I wondered if possibly the high sense of 
right and wrong influencing the decision 
was completely separated from the sense 
of what was politically right and -politi- 
cally wrong. 

The American farmer can take care of 
` his natural enemies such as oversupply 
by planting less, but who is to deliver 
` the same farmer from his friends who 
CIII ——209 
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would kill him with kindness and other 
people’s money. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, prior to the 
consideration of H. R. 4901, the price- 
support program for feed grains, I went 
on record as opposing this legislation. 
Now again I call attention to the fact 
that this bill, H. R. 4901, would increase 
the authorized spending over and above 
the Eisenhower budget—the very budget 
we seek to reduce. 

Of course I do not think the public 
has any idea of the amount the farm 
program costs. For example, H. R. 4901 
will cost nearly $1 billion a year. I think 
just the corn part of the bill will cost 
that. Why, I thought it was pretty 
shocking that since April 1954, or in 
just short of 3 years, the price-support 
program on corn alone has resulted in a 
loss of $261 million to the American 
taxpayer. On top of that we are asked 
to legislate an emergency program on 
corn to cost almost $1 billion a year. 
Add all this to the loss in supporting 
prices of the other basic commodities— 
in the case of wheat a 3-year loss of 
$550 million—and it is no wonder that 
Government spending increases. 

Mr. Speaker, the happiest year of my 
boyhood was on a farm, and I have never 
ceased to feel that farmers and farm 
families are wonderful people. But my 
adult years have been in urban life, and 
I know that folks who live on and by the 
soil have no monopoly on worthy quali- 
ties of human character and good citi- 
zenship. Nor does the rural population 
have an exclusive burden of problems 
such as the acreage allotment plan under 
H. R. 4901 would attempt to eliminate. 
Every time Congress passes legislation to 
limit farm production and thereby raise 
prices, similar to this corn and feed con- 
trol measure, the city wage earner faces 
an increased responsibility of paying in 
part directly, in part indirectly, for the 
plan. It is robbing Peter in the city to 
pay Paul on the farm, because not only 
are Federal taxes increased but also the 
higher cost of the product is reflected in 
the cost of food. Because he grows much 
of his own of the latter, the farmer pays 
less proportionately of the cost. In fact, 
the inflation which results from these 
agricultural programs hits the wage 
earner and older retired people while 
the farmers’ land and produce will ad- 
just in value. Furthermore real estate 
taxes on farms are rarely comparable to 
city homes or businesses, and while work 
on the farm is hard in cases such as with 
the wheat growers, it is seasonal. The 
farmers increasingly spend the winter 
months in Florida and California. So 
frankly I do not think all farmers are 
entitled to too much sympathy as against 
other worthy groups such as small-busi- 
ness men and workers in cities and 
towns. 

Furthermore programs where the in- 
dividual gets the profit if there is one 
while Uncle Sam. takes any loss are not 
my idea of free enterprise. 
comprehend why we support the price of 
tobacco at all.. But be that as it may, 
the urban dweller and wage earner in 
the city—not the farmer—is more the 
forgotten man in my book. 


` back to the year 1821. 


Nor can I. 
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Thus, Mr. Speaker, I suggest we reduce 
Federal expenditures by stopping the 
plowing under, painting potatoes type of 
legislation. Let us remove peanuts, for 
example, as a basic crop. Does the pub- 
lic realize the price-support program on 
peanuts has cost $133 million and that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
loans on 131,652 tons of peanuts? This 
on @ crop which represents less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the national 
farm income. All the housewife knows 
is she must pay 45 cents a pound for 
peanuts. Naturally the consumption has 
gone way down. Do the taxpayers want 
their tax dollars used this way to boost 
the price of these nuts to themselves? 

If the public had the facts, the size of 
the budget would come down. And then 
taxes and the size of the national debt 
would follow suit. On the other hand the 
buying power of wages would go up. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, returning to the 
immediate matter in hand, namely H. R. 
4901, I urge, in the interest of the house- 
wives of America, the defeat of this costly 
and inflationary measure. Vote against 
another increase in the family cost of 
poultry, pigs, and food bills—against a 
rise in the people’s taxes, too. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OP 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
of this year marks the 136th anniversary 
of Greek Independence Day, which goes 
Because of the 
present international situation and 
Greece’s role as a military bastion of 
NATO, this anniversary takes on added 
significance. 

After some 400 years of Turkish rule 
and following 21 fruitless attempts to 
gain their independence, the people of 
Greece made yet another attempt in 
1821 when they revolted against their 
Turkish oppressors. It was a bitter 
struggle which lasted for 3 whole years 
from 1821 to 1824. Despite the fact that 
the Turks were then at the height of 
their power, the revolt of the Hellenes for 
freedom proved successful. Several 
great European powers of the time, no- 
tably, Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
aided the Greek people in their struggle 
for national freedom. 

The American people, too, have always 
supported the independence of Greece. 
In turn, Greece has traditionally and 
consistently been one of our staunchest 


The people of Greek origin, who in- 
habit the island of Cyprus, today seek to 
gain their freedom from British colonial- 
ism. 'They desire to have the right to 
decide their own political future, which 
Great Britain has repeatedly denied to 
them. This desire on the part of the 
Greek Cypriotes, a highly civilized and 
mature people. is nothing new or recent. 
It is a struggle which has been going on 
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for nearly eight decades, since the Brit- 
ish landed on the shores of Cyprus in 
1878. 

When the British first arrived there, 
the people of Cyprus welcomed them 
with open arms as saviors after centuries 
cof domination by the Ottoman Empire. 
The English were told by the Archbishop 
of Cyprus that he hoped they would fol- 
low up their great work of deliverance 
of the Cypriotes from the Turks by bring- 
ing about the one thing which the people 
of Cyprus desired most, that is, union 
with their motherland Greece. Thus, 
from the very beginning, Britain was 
aware of the political aspirations of the 
people of Cyprus. Those aspirations still 
remain to be fulfilled. Britain still con- 
trols Cyprus, and the Cypriotes are still 
striving for freedom. 

It is sometimes asked: Why _ should 
Cyprus join Greece? It is a known fact 
that 82 percent, or 400,000 Cypriotes liv- 
ing on the island, are Greek in ethnic 
background, Greek in culture, and of the 
Greek Orthodox faith; they are also 
Greek in heart, Greek in nature, and 
Greek by birth. 

It was only after all efforts of the peo- 
ple of Cyprus had failed to persuade the 
British to grant them the opportunity 
to choose their own form of government 
that the Greek Government intervened 
in their behalf. Greece has merely 
asked that the people of Cyprus be given 
the right to decide for themselves as to 
who should govern them. There would 
be no real validity to a Greek claim for 
sovereignty unless the Cypriotes voted 
for union with Greece, commonly re- 
ferred to as Enosis. Greece has never 
claimed Cyprus, but merely asks for self- 
determination by its people. The Cypri- 
otes think of freedom and independence 
in terms of self-determination and unity 
with the rest of the free Hellenic nation. 

During World World I, Great Britain 
offered Cyprus to Greece on the condi- 
tion that Greece join in the war against 
Germany. At the moment the offer was 
made Greece was in no position to enter 
the war, but it did so later and fought 
on the side of the Allies. The British 
subsequently claimed that their offer 
concerning Cyprus had lapsed. 

During World War II, Italy had asked 
Greece in 1940 for the right of passage 
in order to occupy certain strategic ports, 
but Greece refused to do so. When the 
Germans joined forces with the Italians 
against the Greeks, the latter failed in 
their efforts to hold them off for very 
long, although they had succeeded in do- 
ing so for about 2 months. Nazi General 
Keitel later admitted at the Nuremberg 
trials that if the Germans had not been 
forced to send so many of their men 
against Greece the result of World War 
II would have been in favor of the Ger- 
man Army. 

Since 1878, when Cyprus came under 
domination of the British, the people of 
Cyprus have never been able to organize 

` their own political parties, and they have 

had little or no opportunity to partici- 
pate in the government. Only on the 
very lowest levels of municipal govern- 
ment have the Cypriotes been permitted 
to participate in formulating any deci- 
sions. 
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Great Britain claims that she needs 
Cyprus, in view of the loss of her mili- 
tary base in the Suez Canal zone. Greece 
does not dispute the need for a base. In 
fact, Greece has offered to Britain not 
only the retention of its bases on Cyprus, 
but has also offered bases in Greece it- 
self, provided Cyprus is given her free- 
dom. 

Meanwhile, the fighting in Cyprus 
continues. There is needless bloodshed. 
But the people of Cyprus, in their de- 
sire for a government of their own 
choosing, say: 

Better 1 hour of freedom than 40 years of 
slavery and imprisonment. 


On the occasion of Greek Independ- 
ence Day it is worthwhile remembering 
these words. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand also that in 
connection with this year’s celebration 
of Greek independence an American 
Queen of Greek extraction is going to be 
chosen on March 29, 1957, at Manhattan 
Center in New York City. I have the 
honor to be one of the judges of this 
contest. It is my sincere wish that the 
selected Queen should make a tour of 
the NATO nations espousing the cause 
of Cyprus independence. 


Statement of Hon. W. M. Abbitt, of Vir- 
ginia, Before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in Opposition to 
Pending Legislation Providing Federal 
Aid for School Construction to the 
Localities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 5, 1957, I appeared before 
the Bailey subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
opposition to the so-called Federal-aid- 
to-school-construction bills. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include the statement I made 
to the committee: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. W. M. ABBITT, OF VIR- 
GINIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR IN OPPOSITION TO 
PENDING LEGISLATION PROVIDING FEDERAL AID 
FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION TO LOCALITIES 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing before your committee in 
opposition to the so-called Federal-aid-to- 
education school-construction bills, 

This is a most important question. As a 
matter of fact, it is one of the most im- 
portant problems facing the people of our 
country today. It seems to me that a deci- 
sion must be made by our people. Sooner 
or later we must decide whether the public 
schools are to be operated, maintained, and 
controlled by localities and the States or 
whether our schools will be turned over to 
the Federal Government. 

The schools of this great country of ours 
have been a great bulwark for our way of life. 
They have been the foundation stone of our 
democracy. We can but know that, if the 
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Federal Government gradually takes over the 
financial burden of our public schools, so will 
they gradually take over the control. It is 
not possible to distribute Federal funds for 
education without the imposition of an in- 
creasing measure of Federal control in mat- 
ters of educational policy. Local control of 
education is fundamental to the American 
type of democracy. It is necessary that edu- 
cation be adapted to local needs. It is neces- 
sary that we have a sense of local responsi- 
bility for its successful execution. To re- 
move the responsibility of educating our 
children from the local level will necessarily 
and unavoidably greatly.weaken democracy 
at the grass roots. The separation of educa- 
tion and the Federal Government, so far as 
primary and secondary schools are concerned, 
is as important as the principle of separation 
of church and state. For many years there 
has been a general trend toward centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington. There is now 
an all-out effort to federalize the schools and 
nationalize the lives of all American citizens. 

The present proposal to have the Congress 
appropriate Federal funds for the construc- 
tion of local schools is but a step toward the 
realization of turning over the public-school 
system to the Federal Government. Many 
people supporting this legislation will not 
admit this is true, but the vast majority of its 
supporters are those who desire the concen- 
tration of power in Washington and the cen- 
tralization of all government at the National 
Capital. All of us believe that adequate edu- 
cation of American youth is essential to the 
preservation of the Republic and to the wel- 
fare of the Nation. I am convinced that this 
opportunity can be provided by local com- 
munities and States more satisfactorily and 
more equitably to both than by the Federal 
Government. 

It is most important that local control of 
our schools remain as it is at present. This 
will be impossible if we allow the Federal 
Government to stick its long nose into the 
financial responsibility. of educating our 
children. If we are to remain a free people, 
if we are to retain our way of life as we 
know it, it is necessary that control of our 
public schools remain at the local level. 
There is no such thing as Federal aid without 
Federal control. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this bill for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, as I have tried to point 
out, it is absolutely necessary that the con- 
trol of our public schools remain at the 
local level. Not only that, but the citizens 
in a democracy have certain duties and obli- 
gations that they must perform. In my 
opinion, it is the duty and obligation of 
the localities and the local citizens to main- 
tain public education. Education of our 
youth is a function of the localities and not 
of the Federal Government. I am convinced 
if we permit the Federal Government to 
subsidize our public schools generally then 
we will lose control of the schools so far 
as the localities and communities are con- 
cerned. 

Next, I would like to say that the localities 
and the States are adequately financially 
able to provide the necessary educational 
opportunities for the youth of this great 
country of ours. The States are far better 
off financially than is the monstrous Fed- 
eral Government today. There are those 
who would have us believe that the States 
are not able financially to carry on the 
proper educational program to meet the 
needs of our youth. They contend that 
the Federal Government has the financial 
ability to undertake this great task. Un- 
fortunately, nothing is further from the 
truth. Sadly enough, the national debt now 
amounts to more than eight times State 
and local indebtedness. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a national debt of approxi- 
mately $275 billion. Apparently, there is no 
hope in the foreseeable future that this debt 
will be reduced in any appreciable amount. 
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Tt is saddening to see on all sides grasping 
bureaucrats and people who believe in cen- 
tralized power trying to reach out on behalf 
of the Federal Government to continue to 
take over functions and obligations of the 
States and local communities. We are now 
at the crossroads. We are about- to see this 
country embark on a gigantic long-time jour- 
ney into the field of local public education. 
It is disheartening to me to see this ad- 
ministration sponsor such a program. 

Truthfully, the 1958 budget of the Federal 
Government is such a bizzare combination 
of fantasy, mystery, and irresponsibility that 
it alone should convince any individual per- 
son of the necessity and urgency of stopping 
the growth of the Federal octopus. This pro- 
gram will simply add another tentacle to the 
octopus Federal monstrosity. To those peo- 
ple who say and apparently earnestly con- 
tend that the States are unable financially 
to carry on the proper and necessary educa- 
tional program for the future welfare of our 
youth, I desire to call to their attention a 
most enlightening report by an outstanding 
committee. 

By authority of an act of Congress, there 
was appointed in 1954 a Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Fifteen mem- 
bers of the Commission were appointed by 
the Chief Executice, 5 by the Speaker of the 
House and 5 by the Vice President. It was 
the duty among other things of this Com- 
mission to make a painstaking study and 
report on the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in various fields of activities. This 
Commission appointed various study com- 
mittees to look into and to study particular 
phases of activity. One such committee was 
appointed to make a thorough study and 
report on Federal responsibility in the field 
of education. This committee was composed 
of many able American citizens. They made 
an actual painstaking study of the problem 
of education, the responsibility of various 
segments of our society in this field as well 
as the ability of the several political divi- 
sions to carry out the necessary and proper 
educational program. A very fine report was 
made by this committee on October 19, 1954. 
I am very much surprised indeed that the 
present administration should apparently 
discard such a splendid report from such an 
outstanding group of men from almost every 
walk of life in this great Nation of ours. ~ 

The Study Committee on Federal Respon- 
sibility in the Field of Education as selected 
by the Inter-Governmental Relations Com- 
mission was composed of 15 members; Adam 
S. Bennion, of Utah, as chairman. Mr. Ben- 
nion is a leader in the Mormon Church and 
a close friend, as I understand it, of Secre- 
tary Benson. Other members of the study 
committee included Thomas C. Boushall, of 
Richmond; Samuel Miller Brownell, brother 
of the Attorney General, and since Commis- 
sioner of Education; A. Boyd Campbell, a Mis- 
sissippi businessman; Alfred E. Driscoll, for- 
mer Governor of New Jersey; Oscar A. Ehr- 
hardt, chairman of the St. Louis School 
Board; Mr. T. Norman Hurd, director of the 
budget of the State of New York; Edward 
H. Litchfield, dean of the School of Business 
Administration at Cornell University; Carl J. 
Hegel, president of the American Federation 
of Teachers; Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, a member 
of the Chicago Board of Education; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, of Pittsburgh; 
Hubert H. Race, of the General Electric Co.; 
Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of public 
instruction of the State of California; Paul 
D. West, superintendent of Fulton public 
schools in Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Wriston, 
president of Brown University. The director 
of research and adviser for the committee was 
Roger A. Freeman, who has since written a 
book on the subject. 

This study committee, after a most care- 
ful study of the financial problems facing 
this country and a painstaking analysis. of 
the responsibilities of education of our youth, 
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has pointed out in no uncertain terms that 


the duty and obligation to educate the youth. 


is a direct responsibility of the localities and 
the States. They have also in no uncertain 
terms found as a matter of fact that “the 
general conclusion is that Federal aid is not 
necessary either for current operating ex- 
penses for public schools or for capital ex- 
Ppenditures for new school facilities. Local 
communities and States are able to supply 
both in accordance with the will of their 
citizens.” 

I heartily concur in the conclusion of the 
study committee and commend them for a 
most enlightening report, as well as for the 
outstanding job that they did. This study 
should be read carefully by every Member 
of Congress who is really interested in the 
welfare of this country of ours. 

I would like for this administration to 
inform the people why it has cast into the 
wastebasket such a valuable report from a 
group of outstanding citizens. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the legislation 
now before this committee which provides 
for Federal aid to the localities for the con- 
struction of schools will not be recommended 
for passage by your committee so that the 
localities may retain control of the schools 
and continue with their duties and responsi- 
bilities for the education of our youth, as 
they are amply financially able to do. 


Critical Shoriage of Teachers—Temper- 
ing Mercy With Justice for Service- 
men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing two bills, one designed 
to meet a critical situation facing our 
entire Nation and the other to temper 
mercy with justice for thousands of 
American servicemen, past and future. 

The national problem to which I al- 
lude, Mr. Speaker, is the critical shori- 
age of teachers, both in our secondary 
schools and our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

A recent survey reveals that we will 
need 1,906,889 new teachers by 1965 to 
replace those who die or leave the profes- 
sion, and to meet increased enrollments. 
If this need is to be met, one-half of all 
college graduates expected during the 
next decade will have to enter the teach- 
ing field. 

I recognize, of course, that there are 
many reasons and factors behind our 
present shortage of teachers. Not the 
least of these is the low-salary structure 
which prevails in all but a few States of 
the Union. But another factor contrib- 
uting to this shortage is the inability of 
thousands of qualified high-school grad- 
uates to pursue a higher education and 
to enter the teaching profession. 

The Commission on Human Resources 
in Advanced Training has estimated that 
of all high-school students with an I. Q. 
of more than 130, only 56 percent go to 
college, and only 47 percent graduate. 

If we drop slightly down the scale to 
those with IQ’s of 120 or more, only 47 
percent go to college and only 37 per- 
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cent graduate. Yet the Armed Forces 
regard all with an IQ of 110 or higher as: 
fit material for officers candidate school. 

If we apply these percentages to our 
college-age population, which is defined 
by the Bureau of Census as 18-24 years 
of age, we find that there are approxi- 
mately 2,300,000 young people in this 
age group. Under present circum- 
stances, only 1,100,000 will enter colleges 
and only slightly more than 410,000 will 
earn degrees. This represents a loss of 
nearly 2 million young people with IQ’s 
higher than 120 who will not complete 
college. 

There can be no question whatever 
that many of these scholastically able 
young people fail to enter or remain in 
college simply because they are finan-. 
cially unable to do so. 

I think that it has also become abun- 
dantly clear that the amount of private 
assistance now available to prevent this 
colossal waste is far from adequate and 
that the need can only be met by govern= 
mental action. 

For this reason, I have introduced a 
measure today, establishing a national 
scholarship program. 

One of the provisions of my bill would 
create 50,000 scholarships a year for the 
next 10 years for students entering the 
field of education. Before the bogey of 
Federal control of education is raised, 
let me point out that this is often only 
a smokescreen raised by those who are 
reluctant to act. We have seen during 
the administration of the GI bill of 
rights that Federal financing of a stu- 
dent’s college education has not resulted 
in Government control over the policies 
or curriculum of our colleges and uni- 
versities. To administer the program of 
scholarships, there would be created in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the position of Director of 
Scholarships and a Board of 16 drawn 
from the professional field who would 
set standards for the recipients of schol- 
arships, making tuition payments direct 
to the various institutions, and make 
subsistence payments direct to the quali- 
fying students. Scholarships. would be 
divided on a statewide basis in propor- 
tion to the number of high school grad- 
uates in each State. 

Directly related to the teacher short- 
age is the equally critical shortage in 
trained personnel in the scientific. fields. 
The reason for this is not difficult to 
find. Twenty-three percent of our Na- 
tion’s public high schools offer no courses 
in physics and chemistry. During 1954- 
1955, a total of 7,900 science teachers 
were needed, but only 3,600 were trained, 
and of these only 1,700 actually entered 
the teaching field. According to the Na- 
tional Education Association, the output 
of science teachers has declined 57 per- 
cent from 1950 to 1955. This at a time 
when science and technology are the 
very cornerstones of our security and our 
hope for peacetime prosperity. Yet, how 
can we expect our young people to þe- 
come interested in the further study of 
science when they have been given no 
chance of becoming acquainted with it. 

The second provision of my scholar- 
ship bill provides for 20,000 undergrad- 
uate scholarships a year for 10 years for 
qualified students in the field of science. 
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The president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, J. R. Killian, Jr., 
stated in a recent article for Life maga- 
zine that our shortage of scientists has 
become the “best advertised shortage of 
our time” because of the well-known fact 
that Russia has been producing more 
trained scientists than has the United 
States. Mr. Killian went on to propose 
a series of national scholarships to meet 
our emergency needs. He did prefer to 
have these scholarships financed by pri- 
vate sources, but he also felt that until 
private funds were available the Federal 
Government should do something to fill 
the partial vacuum. I certainly agree 
with Mr. Killian. 

Because quality is as important as 
quantity, my bill also sets up 5,000 post- 
graduate scholarships a year in the field 
of science. This should enable some of 
our gifted students to continue their 
education rather than face the neces- 
sity of having to accept positions after 
receiving their B.S. degree. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have every reason to be proud of 
the men and women whom we entrust 
today with the education of our children. 
They are doing an extraordinary job un- 
der difficult circumstances. But they 
need help—and the help of tomorrow 
must be trained today. 

Similarly, Mr. Speaker, we must face 
squarely the fact that the scientific de- 
mands of our Nation in this highly tech- 
nological era are falling upon too few 
shoulders. It may be no exaggeration 
to say that the outcome of the cold war 
and America’s continued leadership may 
well depend upon how squarely we face 
the challenging task before us. For this 
reason, I sincerely hope that the House 
Committee on Education and Labor will 
consider my proposals as soon as pos- 
sible. In the life of both people and 
nations, there comes a time for decision 
and action. With respect to our future 
teachers and scientists, that time is now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also pleased to join 
in the sponsorship of a measure which 
will direct the Department of Defense to 
take a second look at the “less than hon- 
orable” or “other than honorable” dis- 
charges which have been and are prov- 
ing an albatross around the necks of 
tens of thousands of former American 
servicemen. 

This bill proposes to amend existing 
statutes which do not authorize any of 
the military review or correction boards 
to take into consideration as a ground 
for correcting military discharges that 
a former serviceman has rehabilitated 
himself in civilian life. The bill author- 
izes an application before the appropri- 
ate military board for an individual not 
less than 3 years after he has been dis- 
missed or discharged from the military 
under other than honorable or under 
less than honorable conditions endeavor- 
ing to establish to the satisfaction of the 
military board by oral or written evi- 
dence or both that such individual has 
rehabilitated himself in civilian life and 
that his character and conduct and ac- 
tivities and habits have been good for a 
reasonable time; in no event not less 
than 3 years after his original discharge. 

The military board is directed to take 
into consideration each case on its own 
merits and shall consider the factors in- 
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volved in the original discharge and dis- 
missals, including the reasons for the 
nature of the original discharge or dis- 
missal. 

Applications and reapplications may 
be filed at any time beginning after 3 
years from the date of original discharge. 

The bill provides that no Government 
benefits shall be afforded any individual 
who may be issued a new discharge or 
release by the military board upon review 
of his application. 

If the military board corrects and 
changes the type of original discharge 
it shall be dated back to the date of the 
original discharge and the corrected dis- 
charge shall be under honorable condi- 
tions. 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
my bill does not apply where there has 
been sentence by general court-martial, 
but only to offenses which would be con- 
sidered minor or misdemeanors in civil- 
ian life. 

The clear purpose of this legislation is 
to give to the thousands of our American 
servicemen who received any type of dis- 
charge from the military, less than hon- 
orable, a reasonable opportunity to (a) 
erase the stigma which automatically 
attaches to him for a lifetime as a result 
of receiving such less than honorable 
discharge; (b) in applying for work and 
employment to present a type of dis- 
charge which will not cause the employer 
to immediately say “no” because of the 
type of discharge presented. 

It is believed that many thousands of 
discharges “less than honorable” are 
given to lads still in their teen-age years 
and a large number of them administra- 
tively and a great number of resignations 
by teen-agers when under great stress or 
strain and without due consideration of 
results. 

There can be no question of the fair- 
ness of this legislation, Mr. Speaker. In 
the fiscal year 1955, a total of 655,955 men 
and women were discharged from mili- 
tary service. Of these were 69,323 who 
received undesirable, bad conduct, or 
general discharges—those subject to re- 
view under the provisions of the bill 
which I have introduced. 

Further evidence in support of this 
legislation is found in the fact that in 
the 5-year period between July 1, 1950, 
and June 30, 1955, only 561 discharges 
were corrected or changed by the Boards 
for the Correction of Military and Naval 
Records. 


One Way To Cut Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
many agree that the tax burden should 
be lessened and profess a great desire 
to lessen it, little if anything has been 
done to bring about that most desirable 
situation. 

A method of equalizing the tax bur- 
den, while at the same time curbing un- 
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necessary spending, was outlined by our 
colleague, NoaH M. Mason, a Member 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, in a talk he made March 3 over 
the Manion Forum, South Bend, Ind. 
Mr. Mason’s statement reads: 


CONGRESSMAN MASON, OF ILLINOIS, PRAISES 
HOFFMAN AMENDMENT 


Dean Manion. One of the most pleasant 
features of my service with the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations 2 years ago 
was my association with Representative 
Noan M. Mason, of Illinois. Mr. Mason 
never missed a meeting of the Commission 
and never failed to make some constructive 
contribution to the Commission’s work 
while he was present there. 

This distinguished public servant has been 
a Member of Congress for 18 years. He has 
used his long experience on the important 
Ways and Means Committee of the House to 
become an outstanding authority on the 
subject of Federal taxation. No Congress- 
man knows more about that involved subject 
than he does and no Congressman approaches 
it with a more conscientious sympathy for 
the overburdened American taxpayer. 

Congressman Mason’s program for tax re- 
form has been widely publicized. I have 
asked him to explain it to this audience. 
There is no person in public life for whom I 
have greater admiration and affection than 
the Honorable Noam M. Mason. Here he is. 

Congressman Mason. Thank you, Dean 
Manion, for that nice introduction. Tax 
revision and tax reduction are the special 
problems of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Our total 
taxload is backbreaking. It is a millstone 
around the necks of all Americans. It is a 
wet blanket upon every ambitious individual. 
It is an ever-present roadblock to business 
growth and development. 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
American patriots insisted that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. Today, 
American taxpayers can truthfully say: “Tax- 
ation under present representation is ruin.” 

Our total taxload in this year 1957 will 
take more than one-quarter of the national 
income. Not from everyone, for the load is 
not spread equitably and certain segments of 
our economy unhappily carry a dispropor- 
tionate share. No wonder the American tax- 
payer is today more tax-conscious and—yes— 
more tax-complaining than ever before in 
the history of our Nation. 

In 1956, the total tax burden that was piled 
upon American citizens was $99 billion. The 
Federal Government took $72 billion; the 
States grabbed $14 billion; and local govern- 
ments collected $13 billion. 

Federal taxes come from 4 different 
sources: The first and most productive 
source—and, I may say, most burdensome— 
is the tax upon the incomes of individuals, 
ranging from 20 percent in the lowest 
bracket to 91 percent in the highest 
bracket. It produces roughly $39 billion—a 
little more than half of the total—but it 
raises this stupendous sum at a dreadful 
cost to family incomes. 

The man in the lowest bracket must work 
3 months of every year for the Government 
and 9 months for himself and his family. 
The man in the top bracket must work 11 
months each year for the Government, with 
only 1 month left to provide for his family 
and himself. 

Our second source is corporation taxes, 
which take from 30 percent to 52 percent of 
corporate profits. In other words, a corpora- 
tion must make $2 profit for a single dollar 
it can pay its stockholders. It means that 
most corporations work a little more than 6 
months of each year for the Federal Govern- 
ment and a little less than 6 months of each 
year for their owners. 
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To our Government’s liberal spenders, the 
corporation tax is very profitable. It brings 
in about $22 billion a year. 

Third among Government sources of in- 
come are excise taxes, which are levied upon 
the value of goods sold and upon certain 
services rendered. They range up to 10 per- 
cent of the cost of articles sold or services 
rendered, except upon liquor and tobacco, 
both of which are taxed at much higher 
rates. The tax take from excises is roughly 
$10 billion a year. 

The fourth source of Federal income is 
from miscellaneous taxes—taxes on inherit- 
ances, on gifts, tariffs, etc. Federal inherit- 
ance taxes range up to 70 percent of the 
total value of an estate. Tariff rates average 
5 percent of the total value of goods im- 
ported. Comparatively speaking, the mis- 
cellaneous taxes can be considered peanuts— 
about $3 billion each year. 

As things look now, the Federal Govern- 
ment will take in about $74 billion in the 
fiscal year 1957-58—but with a $72-billion 
budget already before us and an open-handed 
administration in the saddle, we’ll probably 
manage to spend every penny of it without 
cutting down our debts or putting aside a 
few dollars against the rainy day when hair 
may be curled again as it was in Mr. Hoover’s 
day. 

Well, you ask, what can be done about it? 
I propose three tax reforms to spread the 
load more equitably: 

First, we should place a tax ceiling upon 
all Federal income taxes, corporate taxes, 
and estate taxes. 


KARL MARX SHOWED THE WAY 


One hundred years ago, Karl Marx an- 
nounced a two-point program for the de- 
struction of capitalism and the promotion of 
communism. All estates should be confis- 
cated, he proposed, by the imposition of a 
100-percent inheritance. tax, and a steeply 
graduated income tax should be levied upon 
all incomes, 

We have traveled a long way down the 
road to the destruction that Karl Marx laid 
out. True, we are not taking 100 percent 
of inheritances, but 70 percent is close 
enough to confiscation. We are depleting 
small incomes by one-fifth, and large in- 
comes by nine-tenths, and half the earn- 
ings of corporations are pledged to the bu- 
reaucrats and not to the stockholders. It is 
time to call a halt. 

You ask: “Can the Treasury stand the loss 
of revenue that a tax ceiling would bring 
about?” Judging the future by the past, 
the answer is an emphatic “Yes.” 

Set the ceiling at 40 percent and receipts 
of $55 billion a year would still flow into the 
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Federal Treasury—more money than was 
ever collected by the Federal Government up 
until 3 years ago. 

My second tax reform proposes to repeal 
all excise taxes now on the books, except 
those on liquor and tobacco, and to substi- 
tute a flat 5-percent manufacturer’s excise 
tax, uniformly applied to all end products. 

Repeal of present miscellaneous excises— 
except those on liquor and tobacco—would 
cost the Treasury about $5 billion a year. 

Imposition of a fiat 5-percent manufac- 
turer’s excise tax upon all end products would 
produce about $5 billion a year to make up 
the loss—with the following definite ad- 
vantages: 

1. We would get rid of the present hodge- 
podge, hit-or-miss, inequitable mess of 
excise taxes—taxes levied without rhyme or 
reason—and we would lower our present 10 
percent level to 5 percent. 

2. A manufacturer’s excise tax is the 
cheapest and easiest of all taxes to administer 
and collect. 

8. Such a shift in taxes would tend to 
equalize the total burden upon all our peo- 
ple, without hurting any one producer or 
consumer. 

A well-balanced, equitable Federal tax 
system, fair to all groups and classes of 
people, should collect about one-third of 
the needed revenue from individual income 
taxes, about one-third from corporate taxes, 
and one-third from excise taxes collected at 
the manufacturer’s level. 

My third tax reform would bring about 
tax equality among all business competitors. 
Corporations now pay up to 52 percent tax 
upon their earnings. Co-ops, mutual sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associations, 
credit unions and other mutuals—directly 
competing with taxpayers in practically all 
lines of business—pay little or no Federal 
income taxes. 

I have introduced in the 85th Congress two 
bills—H. R. 501 and H. R. 502—which would 
correct this existing inequity. These bills 
would establish tax equality as between busi- 
ness competitors. They would bring into 
the Treasury a very large sum of money— 
about $1 billion—from sources that are now 
escaping their fair share of the tax load. 
They would also make possible a little ease- 
ment of the load upon business enterprises 
that are now vastly overtaxed. : 

As a consequence of the present tax in- 
equality between business competitors, co- 
ops and various mutuals are able to use 
the major part of their profits for expan- 
sion, for buying up taxpaying enterprises 
in their own lines of business. Thus, they 
keep expanding year after year. 
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CLAIMS CONGRESS CAN TAX CO-OPS 


Spokesmen for the co-ops have always 
claimed that Congress has no legal right to 
tax co-ops; that co-ops were simply agents 
for their patrons; that co-ops make no profits 
in the sense that corporations make profits, 
and therefore they were not taxable. ; 

This argument of the co-op spokesmen was 
settled when the greatest tax authority in 
the Nation, the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue; rendered an opinion in 1951 
saying that under our Constitution and 
laws Congress does have the right to tax 
co-ops in the same manner and for the same 
reason that it now taxes corporations. 

Briefiy, the report of the joint committee 
entitled “The Power of Congress To Tax 
Cooperatives on Net Margins,” pointed out: 

1. Nearly all co-ops are organized as cor= 
porations and have corporate charters 
granted by the various States; therefore, they 
are taxable corporations. 

2. The few not chartered as corporations 
are “associations.” The definition of a cor- 
poration in the Internal Revenue Code in- 
cludes associations; therefore, for Federal tax 
purposes, they are considered corporations; 
and 

3. For many years Congress has considered 
co-ops as corporations, and has by legislation 
exempted them from the corporation tax. 
If Congress has the power to exempt co-ops 
from the corporation tax, then Congress cer- 
tainly has the power to repeal that exemp- 
tion. 

The joint committee, in its report, has set- 
tled for all time the moot question raised by 
the spokesmen for the co-ops. The Congress 
does have the right to tax co-ops. The real 
question is: Does Congress have the cour- 
age to do so? 

I want to say in closing, Dean Manion, the 
Hoffman amendment—your program for out- 
right repeal of income taxes—and my pro- 
gram to limit income tax rates do not con- 
flict with each other—they supplement each 
other. ; 

You ask for the whole loaf in the Hoffman 
amendment. I ask for only about a half a 
loaf. My tax program has been bogged down 
in Congress. If you build up enough pres- 
sure for outright repeal, it- will tend to speed 
action upon tax relief in general, and my tax 
program in particular. We can, therefore, 
cooperate and work together. 

Dean MANION. Thank you, Congressman 
Noan Mason. Working with you has always 
been a profitable pleasure and I am sure it 
will continue to be. You may count upon 
thousands of people in this audience to help 
you to help them escape the slavery of ruin- 
ous taxation. 
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Fripay, Marcu 8, 1957 


(Legislative day of Saturday, March 2, 
1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God: As on this day of 
world supplication, at a common altar 
where bow Thy children of every race 
and tongue, we would tie, as with golden 
cords of prayer, all Thy children under 
all skies around the feet of the one God, 
Father of all, as we pray for the wide 
field which is the world. In our oneness 
in Thee, all barriers are burned away, 
all gulfs of border or breed or birth are 


bridged as we take upon our lips the Mas- 
ter’s prayer: “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, in all the earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

And so with deep contrition for all our 
denials of brotherhood, we ask that Thou 
wilt make us more worthy to belong to 
the one great family of Thy children and 
to take our place at the common table of 
humanity, where the bread of fellowship 
is broken and the wine of sacrifice is 
shared. We ask it in the name of the 
Elder Brother of all men, the Saviour of 
the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, March 5, 


.1957, was approved, and its reading was 
.dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


-AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT OF 1945— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 111) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States relating to the Anglo-American 
financial agreement. 

An identical message was sent to the 
House on Wednesday last and printed in 
the Record; without objection, the mes- 
sage now laid before the Senate will be 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency without its being read. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
117) to authorize the President to un- 
dertake economic and military coopera- 
tion with nations in the general area of 
the Middle East in order to assist in the 
strengthening and defense of their inde- 
pendence. 

The message also announced that the 
` House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 1288. An act for the relief of Ralph 
Landolfi; 

H. R. 1298. An act for the relief of Vincent 
N. Caldes; 

H.R. 1315. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Page; 

H. R.1316. An act for the relief of T. W. 
Holt & Co.; 

H. R. 1324. An act for the relief of West- 
feldt Bros.; 

H. R. 1325. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha K. Martensen; 

H.R.1359. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseau; 

H. R. 1365. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Henderson; 

H. R. 1375. An act for the relief of Otto B. 
Hauffe; r 

H. R. 1390. An act for the relief of Robert 
Francis Symons; 

H. R. 1400. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita; 

H.R.1419. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hannah Mae Powell; 

H. R. 1431. An act for the relief of Edward 
M. Thompson; 

H. R. 1440. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bingham; 

H. R. 1441. An act for the relief of the es- 
tae of Grady Ward; 

H. R. 1460. An act for the relief of Tom R. 
Hickman and Nannie Conley and husband, 
Jack Conley; 

H.R. 1474. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Maurello; 

H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of the 
Southwest Research Institute; 

H.R.1536. An act for the relief of Allison 
B. Clemens; 

H. R. 1537. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Baronian; 

H.R. 1544. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Cobb County, Ga., 
to the trustees of the Methodist Church, Ac- 
worth, Ga.; 

H.R.1575. An act for the relief of Col. 
Adolph B. Miller; 

H. R. 1667. An act for the relief of Fred 
G. Nagle Co.; 

H. R. 1672. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Frederick Redmond; 

H.R. 1678. An act for the relief of Bern- 
hard F. Elmers; 

H.R. 1679. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kathryn H. Wallace; 

H.R. 1689. An act for the relief of George 
S. Ridner; 

H. R. 1693. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Albi; 

H. R. 1724. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary A. Sansone; 
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H. R.1725. An act for the relief of Ciro 
Picardi; 

H. R. 1732. An act for the relief of Pasquale 
Gentile; 

H.R. 1733. An act for the relief of Philip 
Cooperman, Aron Shrio, and Samuel Stack- 
man; 

H.R.1757. An act for the relief of Nicola 
Marcello; 

H. R. 1772. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.; 

H. R. 1804. An act for the relief of Robert 
B. Cooper; 

H. R. 1831. An act for the relief of Oather 
S. Hall; 

H.R. 1863. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
John William Brennan; 

H.R. 1864. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lidie Kammauf; 

H. R. 1884. An act for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter; 

H.R. 2046. An act for the relief of August 
J. Strigga; 

H.R. 2049. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Blanche Houser; 

H. R.2116. An act for the relief of Seymour 
Robertson; 

H. R. 2256. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Lucie Leon (also known as Lucie Noel); 

H. R. 2267. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Sylvester Correll; 

H. R.2269. An act for the relief of Truck 
& Axle Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R.2346. An act for the relief of Irmgard 
S. King; 

H. R. 2347. An act for the relief of Robert 
M. Deckard; 

H. R. 2654. An act for the relief of the 
Martin Wunderlich Co.; 

H. R. 2717. An act for the relief of June 
Smith; 

H. R. 2747. An act for the relief of John H. 
Parker; 

H. R. 2753. An act for the relief of Charles 
C. Lewis; 

H.R. 2904. An act for the relief of the Knox 
Corp., of Thomson, Ga.; 

H. R. 2951. An act for the relief of Walter 
E. Durham; 

H. R. 2963. An act for the relief of Edwina 
L. Lincoln, widow of W. Irving Lincoln; 

H. R. 3283. An act for the relief of William 
Badinelli; 

H.R. 3288. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Frederic S. Schleger; 

H. R.3322. An act for the relief of James 
L. Bostwick; 

H. R. 3440. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Schlossberg; 

H.R. 3468. An act for the relief of J. A. 
Ross and Company; 

H. R. 3673. An act for the relief of Franz 
Krudewig; 

H. R. 3679. An act for the relief of the E. B. 
Kaiser Co.; 

H. R. 3687. An act for the relief of Paul 
Levitt; 

H. R.3723. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Gen. Julius Klein; 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Z. A. 
Hardee; 

H. R. 4230. An act for the relief of W. C. 
Shepherd, trading as W. C. Shepherd Co.; 

H. R. 4336. An act for the relief of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Ala.; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H.R. 4730. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie B. Prescott; 

H. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain spouses and minor children of 
citizens of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 89) approving 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 117) 
to promote peace and stability in the 
Middle East, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


H.R. 1288. An act for the relief of Ralph 
Landolfi; 

H. R. 1298. An act for the relief of Vincent 
N. Caldes; 

H. R. 1315. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Page; 

H. R. 1816. An act for the relief of T. W. 
Holt & Co.; 

H. R. 1324. An act for the relief of West- 
feldt Bros.; 

H. R. 1325. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha K. Martensen; 

H.R. 1359. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseau; 

H. R. 1365. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Henderson; 

H. R. 1875. An act for the relief of Otto B. 
Haufie; 

H. R. 1390. An act for the relief of Robert 
Francis Symons; 

H. R. 1400. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita; 

H.R. 1419. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hannah Mae Powell; 

H. R. 1431. An act for the relief of Edward 
M. Thompson; 

H. R. 1440. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bingham; 

H. R. 1441. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Grady Ward; 

H.R. 1460. An act for the relief of Tom 
R. Hickman and Nannie Conley and husband, 
Jack Conley; 

H. R. 1474. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


‘Jennie Maurello; 


H.R. 1494. An act for the relief of the 
Southwest Research Institute; 

H.R. 1586. An act for the relief of Allison 
B. Clemens; 

H. R. 1537. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Baronian; 

H. R. 1544. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Cobb County, Ga., to 
the trustees of the Methodist Church, 
Acworth, Ga.; 

H.R.1575. An act for the relief of Col. 
Adolph B. Miller; 

H. R. 1667. An act for the relief of Fred G. 
Nagle Co.; 

H. R. 1672. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Frederick Redmond; 

H. R. 1673. An act for the relief of Bern- 
hard F. Elmers; 

H. R. 1679. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kathryn H. Wallace; 

H. R. 1689. An act for the relief of George 
S. Ridner; 

H. R. 1693. An act for the relief of Evelyn 
Albi; 

H.R. 1724. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary A. Sansone; 

H. R. 1725. An act for the relief of Ciro 
Picardi; 

H. R. 1732. An act for the relief of Pas- 
quale Gentile; 

H.R. 1733. An act for the relief of Philip 
Cooperman, Aron Shriro, and Samuel Stack- 
man; 

H. R. 1757. An act for the relief of Nicola 
Marcello; 

H.R. 1772. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.; 
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H. R. 1804. An act-for the relief of Robert 
B. Cooper; 

H. R. 1831. An act for the relief of Oather 
S. Hall; 

H.R. 1868. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
John William Brennan; 

H. R. 1864. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lidie Kammauf; 

H. R. 1884. An act for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter; 

H. R. 2046. An act for the relief of August 
J. Strigga; 

H.R. 2049. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Blanche Houser; 

H.R. 2116. An act for the relief of Seymour 
Robertson; 

H. R. 2256. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Lucie Leon (also known as Lucie Noel) ; 

H. R. 2267. An act for the relief of Charlie 
Sylvester Correll; 

H: R. 2269. An act for the relief of Truck 
& Axle Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R. 2346. An act for the relief of Irmgard 
S. King; 

H. R. 2847. An act for the relief of Robert 
M. Deckard; 

H. R. 2654. An act for the relief of the 
Martin Wunderlich Co.; 

H. R. 2717. An act for the relief of June 
Smith; 

H. R. 2747. An act for the relief of John H, 
Parker; 

H. R. 2758. An act for the relief of Charles 
C. Lewis; 

H.R. 2904. An act for the relief of the 
Knox Corp., of Thomson, Ga.; 

H.R. 2951. An act for the relief of Walter 
E. Durham; 

H.R. 2963. An act for the relief of Edwina 
L. Lincoln, widow of W. Irving Lincoln; 

H: R. 3283. An act for the relief of William 
Badinelli; 

H. R. 3288. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Frederic S. Schleger; 

H. R. 3322. An act for the relief of James L. 
Bostwick; 

H. R. 3440. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Schlossberg; 

H. R. 3468. An act for the relief of J. A. 
Ross & Co.; 

H.R. 3678. An act for the relief of Franz 
Krudewig; 

H.R.3679. An act for the relief of the 
E. B. Kaiser Co.; 

H. R.3687. An act for the relief of Paul 
Levitt; 

H. R. 3723. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Gen. Julius Klein; 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Z. A. 
Hardee; 

H. R.4230. An act for the relief of W. ©. 
Shepherd, trading as W. C. Shepherd Co.; 

H.R. 4336. An act for the relief of the 
First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala.; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H.R. 4730. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie B. Prescott; 

H. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain spouses and minor children of 
citizens of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. : 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 89) approving the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the Attor- 
ney General has determined that such alien 
is qualified under the provisions of section 6 
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of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended 
(67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044) ; 

A-7421677, Bak, Jozef. 

A-7445928, Bjelopetrovich, Mirko Mihailo. 

0300-399014, Bursich, Paul. 

A-9127241, Chan, Hing. 

0300-469942, Chang, Ka Hung, 

A-10137543, Chang, Kien-Hui. 

A-6026398, Chang, Nelson. 

A-7078193, Chang, Helen. 

A-6026124, Chang, Ting Chen also known 
as Robert Ting Chen Chang. 


A-6522839, Chang, Meng-Tse also known as- 


Mildred Meng-Tee Chang. 

A-8944916, Chang, Yih Yeh Chun, 

A-8944919, Chang, Chih Hiang. 

A-8944920, Chang, Chih An. 

A-8944918, Chang, Chih Kwang. 

A-6967553, Chao, Shih Chieh., 

A-8881201, Chen, Ah Yeng. 

A-7299375, Chen, David Tsu Yu. 

A-8103787, Chen, Hsiao Jen. 

A-3783283, Chen, Hup Ching. 

A-8894864, Chen, Kwan-Lin. 

A-6851576, Chen, Ming Mao. 

A-6967264, Chen, Frances Hsien-Cheng. 

A-10076891, Chen, Shih-Chuan. 

A-8870232, Chen, Yvonne or Tze-Ming 
Chen. 

A-7071965, Cheng, Man Yun (Sister Marie 
Alphonse Cheng). 

V-279791, Cheng, Meng win (May). 

A-7295491, Cheng, Min-Kee Wong. 

A-7133266, Cheng, Min-Pi (Sister Mary 
Girard Cheng). 

A-8768973, Cheng, Sally. 

A-6851581, Cheng, Steve Chung formerly 
Sho Chung Cheng. 

A-6916525, Cheng, Wu Su or Agnes Su 
Cheng Wu known also as Sister Joseph Wu. 
A-9574856, Chiang, Tak or Tek Chong. 

A-7286966, Chien, Ching-Wen, 

A-8870672, Chien, Stella Le. 

A-10173559, Chien, Kuang Yuh Hsu also 
known as Mabel H. Chien. 

A-8938333, Chien, Yun Nan. 

A-8938334, Chien, (Yang) Han Pao. 

A-4896380, Chin, Walter. 

A-10024868, Chin, Cheong. 

V-1183449, Chiu, Frank Teh Pei. 

A-6986501, Chou, Ye Tsang. 

A-6442557, Chow, Yukon. 

A-9705250, Choy, Yee or Choy Yee. 

A-10016318, Chu, Daniel. 

A-6843405, Chu, Doreen Chen-Yin. 

A-7491858, Chung, An-Min. 

A-6958555, Chung, Tsu-Shan Mei. 

A-7296210, Chung, Wing-Kee or Wilkie 
John Wing-Kee Chung. 

A-9825068, Cyrkler, George also known as 
Jerzy Cyrkler. 

A-7886463, Erbes, Edward Henryk. 

A-6315974, Fah, Chu Kun. 

A-6851548, Fei, John Ching-Han. 

A-9509848, Fong, Kuo Ah. 

A-7424927, Frey, Andrea also known as 
Andrea Clara Ilena Frey. 

A-6662092, Fridman, Miriam Rughla (nee 
Miriam Ruchla Dutkiewicz) also known as 
Miriam Fridman or M. Fridman, 

A-6672161, Froland, Natalia. 

A-10141565, Goh, May Chang. 

A-8874432, Grismanauskas, Juozas., 

A-9825034, Grzegorzevicz, Ryszard Michal. 

A—7053508, Havelka, Milada. 

A-10143628, Ho, Teh Yung. 

A-8154247, Hsieh, Lucy Tsi-Sheng Yang. 

A-7396907, Hsiung, Yuh Hwa. 

0300-338285, Hsu, Grace Yi or Grace Yi 
Shang also known as Mrs. Cheng-Chih Liu. 

0300-460543, Hsu, Leon Jih-Hung. 

A-7350938, Hsu, Yuen Chen, 

A-6694149, Huang, Lucy, 

A-8830842, Ilves, Eduard. 

A-8830841, Ilves, Elvine Marie. 

A-8825725, Ilves, Villem. 

A-8825726, Ilves, Alide, 

A-8825727, Ilves, Helgi. 

A-8825728, Ilves, Evye. 

A-8091828, Javalds, Roberts Gustav. 
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T-14990638, Ju, Frederick Dsuin. 

A-7365682, Koudsi, George Shukri. 

A-8825721, Kalme, Ascold. 

A-10077409, Klenovscheg, Adolfo. 

A-9764852, Kobielski, Wilhelm or William. 

A-9764851, Kobielski, Helena or Helen. 

A-10141527, Koczi, Elizabeth. 

A-6849451, Koo, Karlson, Lung-sheng. 

A-6851534, Chen (Koo), Rosalyn Chin- 
Ming. 

A-7830791, Kosmider, Alina Boleslawa. 

A-7865121, Kraut, Elias Z. 

A-10066434, Kraut, Chawa. 

A-10066435, Kraut, Moses. 

A-7125703, Krol, Kazimierz Jacob. 

A-9758454, Krutow, Wladyslaw Bronislaw. 

A-8874434, Kublickas, Lionginas. 

0300-462260, Kuo, Joan formerly Feng Ying 
Hsu. 

A-6197692, Kuo, Hsiao-Lan. 

0200-86579, Kuo, Hsiao-Mei nee Yen, 

A-7450938, Kupiszewski, Aleksander. 

A-10087303, Kwei, Rose Chung-Mei Lu. 

A-10035449, Kwiatkowski, Leopold alias 
Leopold Gryf, Tadeusz Witczak or Leopold 
Kwistowaki. 

A-10130747, 
Wong. 

A-7966397, Lai, Nancy Tseng-Hsin. 

A~—7274450, Lam, Yat Chang also known as 
Ming Lam also known as Yuen Chiu Lam. 

A-10141628, Lee, Chien-Yuan or George 
Chien-Yuan Lee. 

A-10088690, Lee, Dorothy (nee Dorothy 
Keng-Pin Chuan). 

A-8189302, Lee, Ginffa. 

A-8189611, Lee, Tse Yin. 

A-10089266, Lee, Hon Kwong. 

A-9771460, Lee, Koon Yung. 

A-9799245, Lee, Kwai. 

A-8938319, Lee, Wan or Tommy Lee. 

A-8922651, Lee, William also known as Lee, 
Wei Lin. 

A-6095435, Lee, Yung. 

A-6094862, Lee. Violet Chen. 

A-6095450, Lee, David (Yu-Chi Lee). 
- A-8956398, Leong, Ling also known as 
Liang; Ling. 

A-1686215, Li, Jean Teh-Ching now Jean 
Teh-Ching Li Quan. 

A-6967693, Li, Margaret Yung. 

0300-434020, Li, Yang. 

A-10149190, Lin (Ling), Chiun Tong. 

A-9508422, Lobanov, Alexander Feodoro- 
vitch. 

A-6851326, Loh, Leslie Tsing. 

A-9764923, Lorent, Marian Szczepan. 

A-7289349, Lowe, Charles Mao Tsu. 

A-7985188, Liu, Fang Yun (Sister Leonita 
Liu). 

A-7241246, Liu, Irene En-Hwa. 

A-6851371, Liu, Po Tsan. 

A-8922583, Liu, Te-Tseng. 

A-8922586, Liu, Yvonne Sze-Ying. 

A-8922585, Liu, Edward Sze-Yi. 

A-8922584, Liu, Suzanna Sze-Hsun. 

A-8955782, Lowe, Kingway Hsi-Ku. 

0300-439744, Lum, Fook also known as Lum 
Fook. 

A-9825109, Malina, Kazimierz. 

A-7133232, Mao, Shun Chen (Sister Lucia 
Mao). 

A-—7805888, Negris, Vitalis. 

A-7821110, Novacek, Zore. 

A-7821111, Novacek, Daniela. 

A-7118791, Owyang, Siao Tsen (Sister 
Joseph Ignatius). 

A-7389481, Pao, Richard Hsien Feng. 

A-8874483, Paulauskas, Edmundas. 

A-6851408, Peng, Kan Chen. 

A-7952753, Perl, Benjamin. 

V-461137, Perl, Lily (nee Gross). 

A-9518782, Ping, Woo. 

A-10135864, Raudsepp, Voldemar, 

0300-422913, Rosenberg, Jeno. 

A-7354753, Sha, Philip Shungtse. 

A—10143088, Sha, Therese Kai Sun. 

A-10142995, Shen, Yun-Kung. 

A-10142996, Shen, Kuo Chung-Ying. 

V-905900, Shen, Tsung Lien. 

A-10148791, Siao (Shaw), Chen Yung. 


Kwok, Grace Tsien-Hong 
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A-7070309, Sieu, Yao Tsoong or Kenneth 
Tsoong-Sieu Yao. 

A-9825179, Smikala, Stainslaw or Stanley 
Smikala. 

A-8082676, Sow, Choy also known as Chong 
Soy also known as Choy Chung. 

0300-377998, Sperber, Pauline or Polla 
Sperber. 

A-7118725, Swen, Hwei-Lan. 

A-8885340, Tang, Hsiung Chung also 
known as Henry Chung Tang. 

A-8885339, Tang, I Ming. 

9-6848140, Tang, Yu Djang Mao. 

A-8091369, Tsang, Kuan also known as 
Koun Dan, Kaun Tsang, or Chung Man. 

A-7865350, Tchen, Tche Tsing. 

A-6659883, Trigouboff, Alain Leo. 

A-6624886, Tsai, Shuh Tuh also known as 
Shuh Tuh Stephen Tsai. 

A-7274422, Tsang, Simon Tsai Li. 

A-7292432, Tsang, Tung. 

A-7854792, Esow, San Hua or Robert Hua 
Tsow. 

A-6520564, Tung, Shao-Ling. 

A-6472690, Tversky, Avram Yankel. 

A~-7874806, Tzincoca, Remus Petrup. 

A-9825035, Urbanek, Ignacy. 

A-10065803, Wang, Chi-Tao Lucie. 

A-—7606578, Wang, Keng-E Chuan. 

A-7174553, Wang, Marina or Yi-Shen Wang. 

A-8189364, Wang, Shao-Kai. 

A-8189365, Wang, Wei-Cheng (Tao). 

A-8189363, Wang, Mimi Nien-Ren. 

A-6986519, Wang, Shih Yi. 

A-7274657, Wang, Chun Lien Chi. 

A-10031084, Wang, Tung Hsing. 

A-101438019, Wang, Thomas Yinsan (Yen- 
shan). 

A-7202741, Wei, Yuan also known as Wei 
Yuan alias William Yuan. 

A-7808036, Widerman, Irene Wachter. 

A-10130737, Wong, Shun Mi. 

A-4687570, Woo, James Ji-Tsung. 

A-8951076, Woo, Margie Wan-Chung. 

A-8951077, Woo, Daniel Du-Ning. 

A-8951078, Woo, Robert Du-An. 

A-8889922,- Woo, Kenneth Kwan Wha or 
Kwan Wha Woo. 

A-6849420, Wu, Amy Chen. 

A-6967597, Wu, Li-Chun. 

A-6851710, Wu, Ning-Cau. 

A-7830617, Wu, Shu-Wie Hsu. 

A-10165178, Wu, Tien Wei. 

A-7354758, Yang, Alfred Chang-Ping. 

A-6851696, Yang, Iris Sing-Hua. 

A-6403573, Yien, Chen-Hwa. 

A-6847984, Yien, Tan Ju Lu or Lu Tan-Ju. 

A-7992579, Yin, Henry Chung-Ching or 
Chung-Ching Yin. 

A~-7456048, Yu, Ying-nien. 

A-6848391, Yuan, Grace Chen. 

A-2231845, Ajderian, Aram Stephen. 

A-2302600, Ajderian, Arshalous (nee Ben- 
glian). 

A-7041472, Ajderian, Sona. 

A-8227677, Balich, Nick, formerly Nikola 
Barulic. > 

0300-475921, Bang, Pao Chien, also known 
as James Holmes Bang-Jenness. 

V-189760, Bay, Ancilla Jen-Lien Sung. 

A-5953045, Benvenuti, Alfredo. 

A-6505225, Biderman, Mendel. 

A-9653971, Bok, Ah Hong. 

0300-398210, Bok, Ling. 

0300-391812, Caluzzi, Matilde, also known 
as Matilde Polk. 

A-6931602, Chacinski, Leon. 

A-10067933, Chan, Hing Kwan. 

A-7118659, Chang Chao Wen, known as 
Sister Macaria Chao. 

A-6030229, Chang, Chia-sun, also known as 
Carsun Chang. 

A-7190610, Chang, King Hing (Robert Li- 
Fu Chang). 

A-7991750, Chang, Kong Sun. 

A-7355376, Chang, Euo Liu. 

A-6629912, Chang, Richard I. Feng. 

A-6709866, Chang, Shao-Yuen, 

T-1957529, Chang, Zang Fei. 

A-8922611, Chao, Floria C. (nee Lu). 

A-3225662, Chee, Hoh Ling. 
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A-8922652, Chen, Ming Yi (now Mrs. Ming 
Yi Lowe). 

4-7177721, Chen, Yu Yao also known as 
Timothy Chen. 

4-1013552, Chen, Pei-Lan Shen also 
known as Beulah Chen. 

A-8938327, Chen, Ven Ja. 

A-8087997, Chen, Cheng Chee also known 
as Ralph Chen. 

A-8087996, Cheng, Ning Chuan. 

A-7985258, Cheng, Tung. 

A-7190312, Cheng Diana Wen-Yin (nee 
Young). 

E-036290, Chi, Su Shang. 

A-6849447, Chi, Wan Shang (Henry). 

A-6986576, Chiang, Betty Kuo-An also 
known as Betty Chiang (nee Chu Kuo-An). 

A-7295481, Chien, Eric Yee Jen. 

A-8091398, Ching, Chang Pao. 

A~-7368985, Cohen, Elias Selim. 

A-8871209, Choung-Sum, Chuang or May 
Chuang Tai. 

A-7999491, Chow, Tong. 

A-9132945, Choy, Henry. 

A-6848518, Chu, Chung Ming. 

A-7118720, Chu, Ling Lang (nee Ling Lang 
Lee). 

A-6379692, Chu, En-Lung. 

A-7274834, Chu, Si-Si. 

A-7960212, Chuh, Ming-Geh Yang. 

A-9743790, Chui, Bor Ngai. 

A-8001876, Csicsery-Ronay, 
Marie. 

03°3-347299, Ding, Ngai Mei (nee Ngai Mei 
Wei). 

A-7274546, Ding-Jeen, Chiang or Ding-Jeen 
Chiang also known as Dean D. Chiang. 

A-6916540, En, Chao Ling known as Sister 
Johanna Chao. 

A-7263721, Fang, Elizabeth Lin. 

1300-133619, Fat, Ting Chin. 

A-10141611, Feng, Hsio-Min. 

A-6881733, Feng, James Shumin. 

A-9753688, Fong, Ho Chin. 

A-6702140, Fu, Feng Gia. 

A-7835200, Gih, Pauline also known as 
Whee Shuen Gih. 

A-8055368, Halpert, Jonas. 

E-—088730, Halpert, Sarolta. 

E-088731, Halpert, Herman. 

0300-410500, Ho, Kwai. 

T-273564, Hsiao, Ching-Hsi. 

A-6148098, Hsien-Kwen, Shih or Samuel 
H. K. Shih. 

A-7897610, Mei-Yuan, Wong or Mary Mei- 
Yuan Shih. 

A-6881763, Hsu, Cheng-Ting. 

A-7263688, Hsi, Chia-Chien also known as 
William Chia-Chien Hsu 

A-6851310, Hsu, Grace Yung-Sieu (nee 
Uliu, Yung-Sieu). 

A-6899386, Hsu, Chih Kia. 

A-6899387, Hsu, S- ` Weh. 

0300-457740, Hsu, Angela. 

0300-457738, Hsu, Fern. 

0300-457739, Hsu, Margaret. 

0300-457741, Hsu, Toni. 

A-7126611, Huang, I-Shan (nee Hsu). 

A-7567784, Huang, Katherine Law. 

A-7005039, Huang, Mengchien also known 
as Mengchien Clarence Huang. 

0300-464388, Huang, Rowena, also known as 
Shen-Ying Huang. 

A-7118705, Hui, Hu Wen, known as Sister 
Engelberta Hu. 

A-7200114, Hwong, Lisa Lu alias Yu-hing 
Lu. 

A-5973419, Inamine, Seiho. 

A-7435713, Ing, Jr., Samuel W. 

A-8956608, Jen, Chieh Min. 

0300-474749, Jin, Kor Char, also known as 
Paul K. C. Jin. 

A-6967545, Kao, Shou. 

A-7418226, Kong, Daniel. 

T-1499135, Ku, Nelson Jun, also known as 
Nei Jun Ku. , 

0300-457389, Kwai, Au. 

A-7354782, Kwang, Wing-Chow. 

T-958439, Kwoh, Daisy Huan-Hsing. 

A-10076468, Lai, Han or Lai Han. 
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A-7882497, Lau, Tung-Kwan or Tung- 
Chuen Liu alias Toni Lau. 

A-8958341, Lau, Wen Ngau. 

A-7376937, Lebovits, Fishel. 

A~—7376938, Lebovits, Mihai. 

A-7078188, Lee, John Too-Hung, also known 
as John H. Lee. 

0300-471092, Lee, Sam, also Known as Sang 
Lee or Lu Song. 

A-6624083, Lee, Shu-Chen (Helen), 

A-10066835, Leszczyk, Jacob David. 

A-7209393, Leung, Dorothy Yuin Dwaun. 

0200-102591, Leung, Edward Yan Wood. 

A-7118669, Leung, Tit-Fei. 

A-7263722, Li, Lai-Tong. 

A-8090704, Liang, Hsi Huey, alias Siegfried 
Liang. 

A~-7135169, Liang, (Max) Ming-Tau. 

A-10035034, Lieberman, Chenoch. 

A-6855627, Liu, Chien. 

A-7830619, Liu, Ming Chuan. 

A-7456027, Liu, Young-poon. 

A-7118824, Lowe, David Ming-Li. 

A-8955183, Lowe, Mary Chien, or Mrs. Hsi 
Lu Lowe. 

A-9709783, Loy, Chu. 

A-6440396, Lubicz, Benjamin. 

A-6440397, Lubicz, Sara. 

A-7133273, Luh, Johnson Yang-Seng. 

A-7251845, Maholanyi, Katalyn (nee Mos- 
kovics). 

A-7223652, Mahshi, Yacoub Jamil. 

A-7224821, Margittai, Armin. 

A-7886667, Margittai, Irene. 

A-7274680, Miao, Calvin Wen-Tah. 

A-7399266, Miao, Angela Hsieh-Cheng (nee 
Wang). 

A-6743773, Ng, Fong Chy-Woon. 

A-7768678, Pan, En-Lin. 

A-6026148, Pan, Emma Tsen-Ho Liu. 

A-6848416, Pao, Yoh-Han. 

A-6414653, Pao, Helen Chung-Ying. 

A-8099941, Piip, Ants T. 

A-8101418, Piip, Leida K. 

T-2585034, Pszczolinski, Olgierd Heronim. 

A-7393989, Schwartz, Dezso. 

V-251910, Schwartz, Irene. 

0400-55828, Schwartz, Esther. 

A-7211004, Sen, Yun Fun. 

T-302676, Shah, Wong Wen. 

A-8211318, Shon-Lun, Keh also known as 
Tony Shou-Lun Keh, 

A-9684303, Sin, Chan. 

A-6962928, Solomon, Salim Sion. 

A-7194886, Sung, Nai Jung. 

A-7849989, Srodulski, Jan Marion also 

' known as Jan Srodulski. 

A-7849524, Szilagyi, Dezso Andras, 

0300-167341, Tan, Pei Ying. 

A-10141554, Tang, Tze Chang. 

A-10141555, Tang, Nionetta Hsu Yen Hwa. 

A-10141556, Tang, Ming Han. 

A-10141557, Tang, Ming Woo. 

A-9123929, Taumi, August. 

A-7579396, Tom, Ging Cee. 

A-8938337, Tseng, Maurice Hsien-Pin. 

A-8938389, Tsung-Tzu, Chen or Theresa 
Tsung-Tzu Chen. 

A-10068238, Tui, Sai also known as Sai 
Tuang. 

4-6394805, Tung-Yue, Wang known as 
Tuno-Yue Wang. 

0300-474753, Vanags, Haralds. 

A-8091354, Wah, Ng Hing. 

E-33801, Wan, Fook Sin. 

0200-86437, Wang, Evelyn Hsi Tseng Liu. 

A-10136136, Wang, James Paul. 

A-7860205, Wang, Ping I also known as 
Aian Ping I Wang. 

A-7830613, Wang, Shu-Shin (William). 

A-6848054, Wang, Shyh. 

A-6628905, Wang, Yen-Ngen also known as 
James Yen-Ngen Wang. 

A-6973693, Wei, Francis Lian-Shen. 

A-6973673, Wei, Ignatius Chung-Sheng. 

A-8955551, Wei, Ying-Lan also known as 
Angela Ying Lan Wei. 

A-6760594, Wen, Theodore Yu-Cheng. 

A-7858832, Wisniewski, Stanislaw Mieczy- 
slaw. 

T-278652. Wong, Kong Nee. 


1957 


A-—7952757, Wong, Samuel Sun Hor. 

A-10141990, Wong, Yin. 

A-6848151, Wu, Blanche Ching-Yi. 

A-7354761, Wu, Chi Ling. 

A-6848058, Wu, Theodore Yao-Joe. 

A-7393988, Wu, Chin-Hua Shih. 

A-7439024, Wu, William Ren-Kai. 

A-6669697, Yang, Andrew Tienkong. 

A-6589974, Yang, Chia Chih. 

A~7860067, Yang, Chung-Tao. 

T-1496554, Yang, David Yu-Min. 

0300-461344, Yang, Quincy. 

E-33862, Yeng, Chong also known as Chong 
Sing-Tai. 

A-6848179, Yen, Tsi Chu. 

A-—7355247, Ying, Wei-Ming also known as 
Paul Ing. 

0300-416581, Yllo, Axel. 

A-8091553, Young, Chow Fu or Chow Yong 
or Chow Tjou Yong. 

A-7860210, Young, Franklin. 

T-281692, Young, Lena Ye-Chwang Yin. 

V-1800882, Young, Paul Shih Tsuin. 

A-7860097, Yuan, Hwang also known as 
Henry Yuan Hwang. 

A-6848469, Yuan, Patricia Shirley. 

A-6847988, Yueh, Helen also known as Pan 
Wen Yueh. 

E-086127, Yuen, Choy. 

A-7120674, Yuen, Fong Soong also known 
as Samuel Soong Yuen Fong. 

A-6379041, Zen, E-An. 

A-10065663, Zhi, Loh Yau. 

A-9825064, Andrzejewski, Kazimierz also 
known as Chris Andrews. 

A-9825104, Bartnicki, Wieslaw Jan. 

A-8938305, Bozovich, Ivo. 

0300-301313, Chan, Jimmy also known as 
Chan Kai also known as Ah Moi. 

A-6985478, Chan, Richard Bosum. 

A-7860098, Chang, Hai-Liang. 

A-8935100, Crang, Hao-Ming (Hilda). 

A-10065738, Chang, Ming Hsiang. 

A-10178911, Chang, Pei Yang. 

A-8015601, Chang, Rose Yuen. 

A-10173912, Chang, Theresa. 

A-10173913, Chang, Angeline. 

A-7375769, Chang, Tseng-Hsu. 

A-6967616, Chang, Tsu-Shen. 

A-7071966, Chang, Tsun (Sister Marie Per- 
boyre Chang). 

A-7445191, Chao, Lincoln, also known as 
Chao Lien. 

A-7274772, Chao, Beatrice, also known as 
Tu Pei-Chiu. 

A-6395544, Chao, Ping Lang. 

A-8878437, Che, Hang Ching or Sister 
Bendu Han. 

A-8153700, Chen, Lily Li. 

A-7297989, Chen, Shu Min Hsu, formerly 
Shu Min Hsh. 

A-8154151, Cheng, Rita Kai-Ying. 

A-9687357, Chai, Tang, also known as Chai 
Tang or Teng. 

A-6511087, Chi, Wen Shun. 

1300-96990, Hsiao, Tso Fen. 

1300-96992, Chi, Szepei. 

1300-96991, Chi, Yuan. 

1300-96994, Chi, Hsing. 

1300-96993, Chi, Yun. 

A-8982997, Chiang, 
I-Chen Chiang. 

A-8982512, Chang, Lee-Yong, or Lilian Lee- 
Yong Chang. 

A-—7248210, Chiang, I-Kwai. 

A-9684847, Chon, Kwok. 

A-6163787, Chu, Gordon Pu Kong, also 
known as Pu Kong Chu. 

A-7190599, Chu, Tse Yun. 

A-7274338, Chu, Ya Chin (Sister Mary 
Dorothy Chu). 

A-7486711, Chun, Wang Wei, or Charles 
C. Wang. 

0300-469198, Chwang, Inge. 

A-6923731, Donn, Pearl, or Pearl Monozyk 
Donn (nee Perla Monczyk). 

A-9080977, Eltman, Kordi. 

A-8217763, Englert, Roman. 

A-7368953, Feng, Shao Chang. 

0300-382764, Feng, Kuo Chen Wang. 

T-1892095, For, Chong. 


I-Chen, or Jimmy 
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T-2909791, Fotino, Mircea. 

A-7961355, Frenkel, Samuel. 

A-2578191, Gong, Yue Lin, or Yue Lin Chen. 

0300-251392, Halwa, Joyce Korine. 

E-1293, Hauptman, Bronislaw. 

A-6079972, Hsiang, Chen Ah, also known as 
Chow Ah Thin. 

A-6848543, Hsiao, Bryan, also known as 
Hsiao Pei Hsiung. 

A-6848147, Hsieh, Chiao-Min. 

A-7141183, Hsieh, Jean Kan. 

A-10150174, Hsu, Yuen Kan. 

A-6847838-X, Hwang, Yin-Yi Winnie. 

A-6623632, Jacobs, Riva. 

A-7244871, Jundef, Faiwus. 

A-8846904, Jundef, Golda (nee Lewin). 

A-9081629, Kamburis, Vangeli. 

A-10024283, Kan, Mary Yung. 

A-7133263, Kao, Mary Kuo Ping. 

A-7967560, Kao, Yuk Joo. 

A-5981981, Kawai, Koichi also known as 
Manuel Koichi Kawai. 

A-9167899, Kem, Chong Jong. 

A-10060007, Ki, Nicole Elizabeth Marie. 

A-10060006, Ki, Claude Felix. 

A-9825024, Korgol, Lech Szczepan. 

A-9825107, Kotlarz, Roman Wladyslaw. 

A-9825081, Kowalek, Bronislaw. 

A-7961379, Kulitis, Arvids. 

A-10076583, Kuo, Cheng Tang also known 
as Thomas Cheng Tang Kuo. 

A-7379751, Kwan, Verna Ts’ung K’uan. 

A-9649794, Kwong, Lee Ah. 

A-10077903, Lai, Yuen May. 

A-10088922, Lai, Kwan Wu. 

A-6938822, Lamberts, Janis. 

A-6938823, Lamberts, Pauline Leontine 
Amanda. 

A-6938825, Lamberts, Harold. 

0300-416645, Lau, Gon Fray. 

A-4138778, Lee, Chofeng Lin. 

A-3528722, Lee, Fong also known as Lee 
Fong Lee or Yu Ken Lee. 

A-6978664, Lee, Hei Kit. 

A-7868158, Lee, Rose Hwang or Tao La Nee. 

A-8198534, Lee, Yuen Wei. 

A-6302129, Leung, Kam Fong. 

A-10087115, Ley, Shi-Chuan also known as 
Stream Ley. 

A-10087116, Kwang, Li Lin also known as 
Lily Kwang Ley. 

A-9540664, Li, Ding Bow. 

A-7365685, Lien-Sheng, Chiang also known 
as Cynthia Lien-Sheng Chiang. 

0300-326694, Lindner, Florian. 

A-7248503, Liu, Chui Fan. 

A-10077147, Lo, Chia-Ming or Chia Ming 
Lo Li or Chia Ming Lo Lee. 

A-10077148, Li, Yu-In or Anne Li or Anne 
Lee. 

A-6851329, Lu, Kuo Hwa. 

A-6243673, Lue, James Fung Sang. 

A-9235840, Lum, Gum Hung. 

0300-469618, Mak, Yien Chiu, also Known 
as Mrs. Phillip Lee. 

0300—469642, Lee, Halley. 

0300-469619, Lee, Sue Quai. 

0300-471339, Lee, Sue Jean. 

A-7421669, Nadolny, Bruno, formerly Bron- 
islaw Piotr Nadolny. 

A-7280706, Nee, Dora Pei-Ming. 

A-7280705, Nee, Cora Pei-Ying. 

A-7280704, Nee, John Kwei-Ih. 

A-9825033, Pawlowski, Roman. 

A-8082049, Peras, Giovanni Nino. 

A-10085878, Pezzulich, Giuseppe Celeste. 

A-10057793, Piotrkovski, Chana. 

A-6944211, Pokrovsky, Nicholas George. 

0300-442388, Poy, Tang Ah or Tang Poy. 

A-10135868, Raudsepp, August Voldemar. 

A-10135869, Raudsepp, Sofia. 

A-8938390, Senkow, Roman. 

A-9825113, Rogalewski, John or Jan or 
John Rogolewski. 

A-7295483, Shen, 
Anthony Shen. 

A-6847983, Shen, Rosaline Hsiao Mei. 

V-1184422, Shen, Yi Yun. 

A-6967267, Shih, Helen (nee Yao Mei 
Chao). 

A-6851331, Shih, Li-Chang. 


Jian, also Known as 
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A-10085294, Shio, Wei Ling (nee Woo). 

A-10085295, Shio, Helen. 

A-10097460, Shio, Bery. 

A-10085296, Shio, Julia, 
Winhma Shio. 

A-10085262, Shio, Mary. 

A-9825031, Skrzypczak, Stanislaw. 

A-9825030, Skrzypczak, Helena (nee Zu- 
kowska). 

A-7886480, Sze, Deson Chungyuan. 

A-8876484, Sze, Lee Sung, also known as 
Lee Sung Sze. 

A-7386491, Sze, Marjorie Wei Kyuin Tam. 

E-119241, Tar, Han Wei. 

A-8845252,. Tcheng, Marlena (Yien-Ming) 
(nee Wang). 

A-7445451, Tong, Wong Kum. 

A-7071961, Tsai, Shu Min (Sister Martha 
Seton Tsai). 

A—-7879894, Tsao, Kuo-Pin. 

A-—7879895, Tsao, Amy (nee Hsu). 

A-7879896, Tsao, John Mario. 

A—7879898, Tsao, Madeline Marguerite. 

A-6967704, Tu, Kuo. 

A-6975583, Tu, Ching-Shung Tseng. 

A-4804683, Wai, Lam Shin. 

A-7248493, Wang, David Rafael also known 
as Chih Kang Wang or Hsin Fu Wang. 

A-9013547, Wang, Fa or Frank Fong Wong. 

A-7292159, Wang, Foh (Annie) Chen (nee 
Pao). 

A-10089287, Wang, Fu Yen. 

A-10089891, Wang, Lily Lung Yi Liu. 

A—7280752, Wong, (Nee) Bessie Pei Hsi. 

A-9559965, Wong, Chow or Joseph Wong. 

A-6386992, Wong, Yen Leong. 

A-7185003, Wu, David Tao-Yung. 

A-7952392, Wu, Philip Shi-Sun. 

A-7357779, Wu, Robert Pao-Chung. 

A-10410997, Wu, Tak Chung alias Giun 
Seah Lee. 

A-7274419, Yang, Ta-Che (Daniel). 

A-6384077, Yi, Liang Min. 

A-9825405, You, Lee. 

A-10076883, Yu, Lily. 

A-7390062, Yuan, Ching. 

A-7133280, Yuan, Wen Ying (Sister Colum- 
bia Yuen). 

A-10024304, Yue, Ruth Chou. 

A-6973666, Yuen, Wan Yun Huang. 

A-10088896, Yung, David Chih-Chian. 

A-9825094, Zdrzalik, Zdzislaw Stefan. 

A-6967504, Au, Chu Jui Lee. 

A-7053569, Bau, Henry Tsen-Hung. 

A-10141593, Bau, Mary Shu-Shiu Wang. 

A—7421680, Bienkowski, Josef Jan Dryja 
Vel. : 

A-6837703, Blinchevsky, Eugenia. 

A-6835571, Blinchevsky, Helen Boris. 

A-7860069, Chai, Winberg. 

A-6967618, Chang, Andrew Tsu-Chao. 

A-5928214, Chang, Choung also Known as 
Chang, Loy. 

A-7805886, Chang, Jen-Hu. 

A-7177853, Chang, Jih Jie. 

A-7354773, Chang, Kuo-Chin. 

A-1526107, Chang, Lucy also known as 
Shu-Chin Tsai Chang. 

A-7002152, Chang, Clarence Dayton also 
known as Lu-Huang Clarence Dayton Chang. 

A-7002158, Chang, Leona also Known as 
Lu-Wen Leona Chang. 

A-7436770, Chang, Priscilla Chen-Hsing. 

A-74386668, Chang, Tien Sun. 

A-—7805931, Chang, Tzeh Nan. 

A-7354336, Chen, Albert Fu-Hong. 

A-6967623, Chen, Josephine Chuan-Sun. 

A-10318436, Chen, Angela Sing Sing. 

V-2007383, Chen, Cecilia Hsiu Feng. 

0300-454170, Chen, Chang Chi, also known 
as Phoebe Chang. 

0300-457504, Chen, Fook Sing. 

A-6709263, Chen, Hsueh Hsin. 

A-6236775, Chen, Kwong Min. 

A-10173558, Chen, Mabel Mei-Mei. 

A-7830614, Chen, Nancy Ya-Ming. - 

A-8922527, Chen, Shou Chai. 

A-8234083, Chen, Susan Yolanda “(Shaw- 
Ying Chen). 

A-—7582014, Chen, Yerk Kun. 

A-6967729, Chen, Wen-Liang. 


also known as 
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A-6986502, Cheng, Chao-Shing. 

A-6703211, Cheng, Peng-Tung Hsu. 

A~—7298008, Cheng, Chi Ming. 

A-10076312, Cheng, Paifong, also known as 
Robert Cheng. 

0300-432309, Cheng, Ching Ho. 

A-6851657, Cheng, Robert Suh-Ming. 

A-8879205, Cheng, Yu (Jean) Chee Lee. 

A-6986550, Chi-Kun, Tao or Chi-Kun Tao. 

A-3620637, Cheng, Sung Yuan Kwan. 

A-6027149, Chiang, You Keng. 

A-7206806, Chiang, Yung Kai. 

A-7071964, Chin, Sister Francis Roberta. 

A-10165179, Chin, Moo. 

A-10165180, Chin, Po-Lan Ho. 

A-10165182, Chin, Teresa. 

A-10165181, Chin, Nicholas. 

A-7389361, Chiu, Ping. 

A-7133265, Chow, Man Chin (Sister Fabian 
Chow). 

A-5239727, Chow, Thui Yet alias Choy Yat 
Cho, alias Choy Wap Cho. 

A-8892381, Chu, Charles Kai Hwei. 

A-7286666, Chu, Hsiao-Ying alias Ernest 
Hsiao-Ying Chu. ’ 

A-7286939, Chu (Tchou), Raymond. 

A-7190608, Chu, Tse-Wei. 

A-6271456, Chu, Ting-Ye. 

A-6704076, Chu, Grace Yen or Yuan Lee 
Yen. 

A-7852490, Chuang, Kuei. 

A-9836632, Chun, Soo. 

A-10074081, Cupic, Jelena Branko. 

T-358223, Czajkowska, Genowefa. 

A-9717300, Czerwinski, Jozef Albin. 

A-6886841, Dan-Tsae, Huang. 

A-10089888, Deng, Chen-Shu. 

A-10089892, Deng, Yen-Lan Wang. 

A-7890628, Diao, Kai-Jen. 

E-057285, Erakovic, Vasilije. 

A-8001235, Foo, Tai Ho. 

A-7144073, Goldman, Moses. 

A-9825138, Goncz, Leon Pawel. 

A-9825039, Gregorczyk, Stanislaw. 

A-9825105, Grunwald, Szczepan Karol. 

A-10073125, Hahn], Alexander Yugo. 

A-10073126, Hahnl, Ninon. 

0300—423936, Ho, Kao Yee. 

T-302646, Ho, Tse Kong. 

A-6959853, Hou, Ma Ching. 

A-6848150, Howe, Robert Hsi Lin. 

A-7274656, Hsi, Hwei-Kai. 

A-10136431, Hsi, Pauline Chiang. 

A-7897586, Hsiang, Wilma Wei-Mo. 

A-10143678, Hsiao, William Chin-Yao. 

A-6848528, Hu, Isabelle Te-Ai (nee Liao). 

A-6962965, Hu, Kuo Hao. 

A-7389485, Huang, Phyllis Chin-Hsien, for- 
merly Chin Hsien Yu. 

A-10077947, Huang, Shang Chien, or Stan- 
ley Shang-Chien Huang. 

A-6967301, Huang, Shuan Keng. 

A-8889883, Huang, Tao. 

A-6959733, Huang, Anita W. 

T-503813, Huo, Wan Lee, also known as 
Irene Fok. 

A-7277351, Hwa, Rudolph Chia-Chao. 

A-7274373, Hwang, Chin-Tsun. 

A-7365724, Hwang, Hsia Hsiang. 

A-7358963, Ing, David Wei Kou. 

A-—7427883, Jacob, Aaron. 

A-7427884, Jacob, Rachel. 

'T-358276, Jacob, Florence Angela. 

A-7897563, Jen, Hsi-Yin Yu. 

A-7286831, Jen, Myra Chi-Fang Ku. 

A-10075143, Kan, Chieh Hou. 

A-10076741, Kan, Katharine Hsu, 
known as Wan Chun Hsu. 

A-10077348, Kan, George T., also known as 
Teh Pei Kan. 

A-10076743, Kan, David T., also known as 
Teh Hou Kan. 

A-10077088, Kan, Loretta, also known as 
Kun Wu Kan. 

A-10076740, Kan, Teh Mau. 

A-10077089, Kan, Phoebe, also known as 
Fei Bee Kan. 

A-5977407, Kanashiro, Kiyomasa. 

A-10073233, Kantor, Janos. 

A-7396897, Kao, Lin. 


also 
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A-8001233, Keng, Cheng Yong, also known 
as Yung Keng Cheng. 

A-9649796, Kian, Kwan Juan, or Juan Kian 
Kwan. 

A-8938303, Koo, Peggy Ven Mai. 

0300-435390, Kow, Chu, or Chu Kau. 

A-6664460, Kuo, Ah Chong. 

A-10087148, Krzentowski, Piotr. 

A-9782944, Kwai, Lee. 

A-6848539, Kwok, Catherine M. Ho for- 
merly known as Catherine Chin-Yee Ho. 

A-6986587, Kwong, Eva Yen-Hwa Hwang. 

A-—7293125, Lam, Kai Bor. 

A-—7284219, Lashkareff, Alexander. 

A-7284220, Lashkareff, Victoria. 

A-7263692, Lee, Alfred Yahchieh, 

1301-16051, Lee, Fan. 

A-10067116, Lee Kwai Tsung. 

A-8267949, Lee Jerry Liang Chang. 

A-7201835, Lee, Jui Shuan. 

A-7365691, Lee, Ming-Cho. 

0300-460542, Lemberger, Mozes, or Monek, 
Monick and Moniek. 

0300-462259, Lemberger, Frida (nee Lang- 
sam). 

A-7415632, Lepper, Aldo. 

A-7282066, Li, David Hsiang-Fu. 

A-10143627, Liang, Hsiao, Shiu-Hsien. 

A-4833817, Liang, Wing Ching or Wing 
Ching. 

A-10060062, Liao, Harry Cheng Liu also 
known as Harry C. Liao. 

A-8065322, Lieu, Shou Tseng Lieu. 

V-754173, Lieu, Vi Tuh. 

A-9798852, Lim, Kim Seng. 

A-6967483, Lin, Daisy Yun Yin. ý 

A-7299376, Lin, Edmund Chi Chien. 

A-—7882621, Lin, Yu-Li nee Shao alias Lily 
Yu-Li Lin, Lily Shao, May Lily Elizabeth 
Shao, May Elizabeth Yu-Li Shao, or Lily 
Yu-Li Shao. 

A-7821157, Ling, Linda Monne-Anne Kwok. 

A-7134286, Lio, Shan Ying (Sister Paul 
Vincent). 

A-10135402, Liu Chi Tan Chang. 

A-7952395, Liu, James Ruey-Wen or Ruey- 
Wen Liu. 

A-2029149, Liu, Kwan Kwong. 

A-6031232, Lo, Lau also known as Lan Lo 
and So Lo. 

A-7280751, Lok, Mabel Pei Chu also known 
as Nee, Pei Chu. 

A-6967709, Loo, Tsu-Tao. 

A-8955780, Lowe, Lily. 

A-6851671, Lu, Charles M. also known as 
Cheng-Ming Lu. 

A-7480740, Luan, Li-Hsuan also known as 
Lawrence Leo Luan. 

A-7480739, Chen, Chin Fong also known 
as Barbara Tsing Fang Luan. 

A-7141140, Ma, Keng Ying also known as 
Keng Ying Chuan. 

A-—7278816, Ma, Shih-Wen. 

A-9825121, Maciag, Bogdan Leszek. 

A-7251844, Maholanyi, Zoltan. 

A-7118726, Mao, Peter Tchen-Hsi. 

A-7886375, Marchesi, Dr. Carlo Mario. 

V-542909, Marchesi, Pia Maria. 

A-7185292, Marciniak, Jan Richard. 

A-6236273, Mi, Clarabelle Fu-Hsin. 

A-6923900, Midloch, Milos H. $ 

A-7283675, Midloch, Zuzana K. 

A-9500588, Mon, Gun Woo, also known as 
Cheong Yee. 

0300-457667, Mon, Lee Hoi, also known as 
Lee Yee Man and Li Ho Man. 

A-7439269, Mucha, Anna. 

A-8846623, Natkanski, Zygmunt Bronislaw. 

A-9825028, Nestorowicz, Zofia, also known 
as Kasprzykowska (nee Prinze). 

A-6555843, New, John En Chien, 

A-8847202, Ng, Kwong Chong. 

A-6958553, Ong, Fen Ching. 

A-7456047, Ong, Ai-Lien (Eileen). 

A-7421667, Opalinski, Tadeusz. 

A-10170962, Pajkuric, Nedeljko Alfonz, 

A-7355250, Pan, Huo-Ping. 

A-10023100, Pan, Chiou-Wen Sha. 

A-8098046, Pan, Loretta Ren-Tsiu. 

A-7790134, Pei, Ming Lung. 

A-10135877, Pei, Yen-Fen Kiang. 


March 8 


A-10060224, Perl, Luba, nee Luba Schon- 
berg. 

A-6936220, Popp, Kaljo. 

A-6986563, Puh-Lee, Y. Chiung. 

A-9825083, Pytel, Alojzy. 

A-9825065, Pytel, Anna Jadwifa, formerly 
Bielska nee Papay. 

A-9825038, Pytlik, Stanislaw. 

A-10135558, Radlicz, Andrew or Andrezej. 

A-8057490, Sang, Wong, or Huang Sheng, or 
Sang Wong, or Sheng Huang. 

A-9782943, Sau, Tsang Loy. 

A-6858252, Shao-Chia, Chou. 

A-7865312, Shen, John Ching Ung. 

A-7211005, Shen, Theresa Angela-Tan-Jo. 

A-7368960, Shen, Tsung Yuen, 

T-281448, Sheu, Chen Ah. 

A-7209340, Sieh, Christopher F., formerly 
Fou-Chew Sieh. 

A-6967600, Sieh, Ruby Ping-Fong. 

A-7283130, Sih, Charles Chang Chi. 

A-7376254, Skyba, George, also known as 
Yuraj Skyba. 

A-6285556, Smiley, Edward. 

A-9708065, So, Wong also known as Wong 
Sou and Wong Sow. 

A-7061277, Soong, King Yu. 

A-8021914, Sulner, Hanna Fischhof. 

A-8881704, Sun, Hun Hsuan. 

A-7118722, Sun, Nancy Liu. 

A-6967554, Sun, Mung-Chio Chao. 

A-6849836, Sung, Laura Hsiu-Chen Hsu 
also known as Laura Hsu Sung (nee Laura 
Hsiu-Chen Hsu also known as Chen Hsu). 

A-7897612, Sung, Pang-Chieh (James). 

A-7299368, Sung, Wei Liang, 

A-6353204, Sze, Tsung Wei. 

A-7389469, Sze, Frances Chi Gwang Tung. 

A-9558312, Tan, Ah Sun. 

A-7436691, Tang, Chung Ying. 

A-6967256, Tang, Cecilia Yun-Hua Hsieh 
or Yun-Hua Hsieh Tang. 

A-9825131, Terenowicz, Franciszek Marion 
or Frank Marion Terenowicz. 

A-7204870, Tien, Hsin-Ti. 

A-5408458-T, Trzcinski, Czeslaw. 

A-7365684, Tsai, Betty Koh-Wei. 

A-7274332, Tsai, Shu Chin (Sister Mary 
Pauline Tsai). 

A-7285964, Tsao, Ching Jen. 

A-10088491, Tseng, Mei-Shiu. 

A-8258345, Tsou, Alice Ching Chang. 

A-6986568, Tu, Ping Shiu. 

A-10024282, Tung, Frank Fu-Chin. 

A—10086830, Twanmoh, Yee-Ming. 

A-9563830, Wah Ding Leung alias Dins Ah 
Sens. 

A-10143702, Wan, Charles Chun-Ho., 

A-10143703, Wan, Lucy Po-Hwa. 

A-10143704, Wan, Richard Ti-Kan. 

A-7297982, Wang, Cheng-Pin (Joseph), 

A-6733174, Wang, Chi. 

A-6500819, Wang, Chih-Yi. 

A-7125550, Wang, David. 

A-7830616, Wang, Mary Yueh Lian. 

A-6851555, Wang, Ping Chun. 

0300-25101, Wang, Ta. 

A-7202728, Wang, Ven Shun also known as 
Vera Wang. 

A-7133281, Wang, Wen Min (Sister Lucille 
Wang). 

A-10137545, Wei, Robert Peh-Ying also 
known as Bobby Wei. 

A-10137544, Wei, Lee Chung Kung. 

A-7247149, Wen, Katherine Cheng also 
known as Dan-Ru Cheng. 

T-302794, Wong, David Kon-Sien. 

A-7858424, Wong, Catherine Tak-Then Lin, 

A-7399264, Wong, David Ping-Zu. 

0300-329389, Wong, Lun Sung. 

0300-466372, Wong, Grace Siu Meng. 

0300-432373, Wong, Margaret Yi-Chung. 

0300-432372, Wong, Robert Pan-Sing. 

A-7389507, Wong, Shou-Song. 

A-6848108, Wong, Wang Mo. 

A-6835115, Woo, George Tsung-Yuan. 

A-8886058, Woo, Helen Mur Lum. 

A-6661892, Wu, Burah Shih-Wei. 

A-8211293, Wu, Chang-Ning. 

A-10024217, Wu, Grace Wei-Ling. 

A-6992017, Wu, Helen. 
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A-6975567, Wu, Hsiao May. 

A-8826819, Wu, John Kwang-Pao. 

A-6848190, Wu, Kong. 

A-7286962, Wu, Pei-Yi. 

A-6983855, Wu, Peter Shu-Ping. 

A-10137506, Wu, Vincent Wen-Show. 

A-7927174, Wu, Tien Si. 

A-6848664, Wu, William Chi Tung. 

A-7921391, Yang, Andrew Chang-Wai. 

A-6847990, Yang, Theresa Shi-Bing (nee 
Theresa Shi-Bing Wang). 

A-7297984, Yang, Wilox Kan-Hsien. 

A-8001548, Yeh (Yip), Stephen or Hwa 
Kuo. 

A-10137485, Yeh (Yip), Kenneth or Hwa 
Ming. 

A-8854121, Yeh (Yip), 
Chiang. 

A-9655792, Yin, Ho or Ho You. 

A-1246243, Ying, Feng or Ying Feng. 

A-8958676, Ying, Wu Sai also known as 
Mary Hsu. 

A-6848710. Yu, Chuan-Pong also known 
as Paul C. P. Yu. 
' A-9556540, Yu, Han Ku. 

A-7456049, Yu, Hwa Nien. 

A-5261017, Yu, Paul also known as Fung 
Kut Yu. 

A-10085288, Yu, Shao-Hsien. 

A-3779887, Yu, Yeo Pay. 

A-8935024, Yuan, Chin. 

A-7202740, Yuan, Stephen Shui. 

A-6851601, Yueh, Lan Lambert. 

A-1393284, Yuen, Tan. 

A-7384352, Yuk-Kai, 
Wong). 

A-10088492, Yung, Henry Chih-Shian. 

A-5999161, Yung, Oh Ming also known as 
Yung Oh Min, Yung, Ah Chiu or Leh Tiu. 

A-9556555, Yung, Wong Ah. 

A-8938356, Zee, Richard Shu-Juan also 
known as Zee, Richard. 

A-5962231, Zelger, Alfred Gilbert. 

A-5962230, Zelger, Margaret Theresa. 

A-5962229, Zelger, Rudolph Nicolaus. 

A~-7398362, Zerzebnicki, Stanislaw. 

A-7210189, Barta, Elizabeth. 

A-5962035, Beker, Karl. 

A-1923708, Benko, Istvan, also known as 
Steven Benko. 

A-7197764, Berejetski, Maria. 

A-7486931, Berman, Moisze (Morris). 

A-8031300, Bialy, Marian Jan. 

0300-378125, Bucich, Vittorio formerly Vit- 
torio Bucci. 

A-10065915, Bussanich, Dominick or Do- 
menico. 

A-7134268, Cepelwicz, Leib. 

A-10074994, Chai, Yun-Sheng. 

A-8190571, Chan, Chu. 

A-6848606, Chang, Chiao Lin. 

A-6937525, Chang, Chu-Huai. 

A-6704114, Chang, Chung Chong, 
known as Mrs. Ruth C. Chang. 

A-8899533, Chang, Diana Tun-Hua. 

A-0935271, Chang, Fa Shun. 

A-10068619, Chang, Frank, also known as 
Tse-Jui Chang. 

A-10145017, Chang, Molly, also known as 
Lien-Dee King Chang. 

A-10145018, Chang, Lydia, also known as 
Han-Tsing Chang. 

A-10135669, Chang, 
as Han-Jen Chang. 

A-10136747, Chang, 
Han-Teh Chang. 

A-7274337, Chang, Martha Gin Chi. 

A-8125687, Chen, Josephine Ti-Ti. 

A-7190606, Chen, Kao Ling. 

A-8086414, Chen, Li Cheo. 

A-6986545, Chen, Lillian Meng-Yuan Hsieh. 

A-6963100, Chen, Pauline Yen (nee Yen) 
formerly Kuei Chiu Yen. 

A-—7274547, Chen, Tien You. 

0900-73135, Chen, William Kuan formerly 
Wei Kuan Chen. 

A-7228329, Cheng, Chia Chung. 

A-2888190, Cheng, Jack Gar. 

A-6405953, Cheng, Pao Lun. 

A-6847995, Cheng, Sin-I. 

A-6967700, Cheng, Jeanie Sing: 

T-302797, Cheng, Soa Cheung. 


Sidney, or Hwa 


Kong Phoebe (nee 


also 


Wallace, also known 


Jack, also Known as 
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A-7957695, Cheng, 
George Cheng. 

A-8884362, Cheung, Yuen. 

A-8125650, Chi, Julie Chao-Yung. 

A-8897600, Chin, Tieh Cheng. 

A-5971916, Chitu, Aurel. 

A-6848125, Chiu, Min-Shan Huang. 

A-9527094, Cho, Tong. 

A-7225120, Chou, Mark, formerly Paul Lien- 
Tche Chow. 

A-7436761, Chow, David Tai Wai. 

T-2760119, Chow, Fat Young. 

A-6142213, Chu, Chi-Hsuin Ulric. 

A-7890061, Chu, Chi-Yen also known as 
David Chi-Yen Chu. 

0300-459080, Chu, Pu Chih also known as 
Chu Pu Chih. 

0300-469511, Chuen, Lee Yuet. 

T-302679, Chuen, Low Yum. 

0300-417493, Chun, Leong. 

A-1828786, Chung, Kuo Kan. 

0300-459556, Chung, Lee One or 
Chung Lee. 

A-9836574, Chung, Song. 

A-2658920, Chung, Wu. 

A-7421679, Chylinski, Bogdan or Dennis 


Yao also known as 


Onee 


Chylinski. 

0300-459583, Cusin, Friderica. 

A-10504210, Deavers, Stephanie (nee 
Ipper). 


A-7367959, Dien, Chi Kang. 

A~+7202730, Dien, Lien-Tien Hsu. 

A-10060032, Doo, Mu-Lan (Molly) Chu. 

A-6848531, Dunn, Fa-Chi. 

0300-410682, Eng, Woods also known as 
Eng Woodsee or Jimmy Eng or Jaime Sang or 
Eng Foon Lun. 

T-2585075, Fa, Chung-Hsien (Charles). 

A-7483723, Fang, Lucy. 

A-6381298, Feng, Chung-Liao. 

A-7444648, Fiszelis, Icko. 

0300-337534, Fiszelis, Ania. 

A-6851289, Fong, Kouan. 

E-10751, Fong, Zei Pao. 

A-6848053, Foo, Virginia Siu-Hseng (nee 
Wang). 

A-6016924, Fu, Chien Chiu. 

A-9825143, Galecki, Zbigniew Henryk. 

A-8267847, Greenfield, Josef. 

A-7193910, Gundry, Elizabeth Serena. 

A-6612030, Gunther, Louis formerly Lajos 
Gunther. 

E-058793, Hai, Ning Shing. 

A-8198711, Heskail, Sawday Yousuf. 

A-6555844, New, Abraham En-An. 

A-6855612, Ho, Yen Hui also Known as 
Franklin Yen Hui Ho. 

A-8930525, Ho, Ellen Hsi-Yin Chen. 

0300-457800, Honovich, Ivan or ivan Hon- 
ovic. 

A-7469750, Hsia, Katherine. 

A-6041681, Hsiao, Liang Lin. 

A-10145058, Hsiao, Katherine, Huei-Ying 
Huang. 

1300-117253, Hsieh, Chaucer Chia Shu. 

1300-124919, Hsieh, Bess Chen Chue. 

A-4014129, Hsieh, Hsueh Lian, 

A-6847855, Hsiung, Chuan Tze. 

A-6851353, Hsiung, Du Yung. 

A-—7444633, Hsiung, Litta Sze Yu formerly 
Litta Wei Yu Chu. 

A-6771871, Hsu, Chi-Hwah (Patrick). 

A-7263689, Hsu, Ching (Winnifred Made- 
leine) (nee Yang). 

0300-355800, Hsu, Cyril or Cyril Da Lung 
Hsu. 

T-281911, Hsu, Ta Chun. 

0300-343746, Hsueh, Yuan Tze Chao, 

A-10143000, Huang, Shuh Wei. 

A-6891821, Huang, Wei-Cheng. 

A-9825119, Hudzicki, Thaddeus Eugene. 

A-10143342, Hui, Yuk-Wah Chui. 

A-10143341, Hui, Shui Ben. 

A-10143340, Hui, Tom Shui-Tung. 

A-7544395, Hwa, Wu Ah. 

A-8961638, Hwong, Louis Shelling. 

A-6027976, Jam, Hai. 

E-—084204, Jock, Wong. 

A-9825079, Kaczmarek, Jan Marian. 

E-118667, Kamalich, Zelko. 

A-8190823, Kan, Ling also known as Ling 
Tom or Ling Kan Kan. 
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A-7299372, Kao, Chang-Chung. 

A-6843276, Kaufman, Chaim. 

0300-475640, Kaufman, Efraim. 

A-6986533, Kiang, Yung Sze. 

0300-464593, King, Tseng Kwong. 

0300-464595, King, Mary Yang. 

0300-464895, King, Davis Tseng. 

A-6847982, King, Wilson. 

A-8154000, Klein, Lazar. 

A-7126483, Koliman, Lazar also known as 
Jeno Davidowics. 

A-7250904, Koo, Ronald Charles also known 
as Chiang-Chong Koo. 

A-9727383, Kung, Chang. 

A-7078190, Kwan, Tsun Yu. 

0300-471118, Kwang, Lucia Su-Fang. 

0300-455910, LandkKas, Eva Olga. 

0300-455911, Landkas, Jana Marie also 
known as Yana Landkas. : 

0300-455912, Landkas, Karol Josef also 
known as Charles Josef Landkas, 

A-10142999, Lea, Jean Koo. 

A-10142998, Lea, George Koo. 

A-10142997, Lea, Edna Koo. 

A-6460703, Lederman, Bronislawa (nee 
Szkalrska or Slabizner). 

A-8088517, Lee, Chao-Ling also known as 
Ywei-Tai Lee or Robine C. L. Lee. 

A-10141564, Lee Chin Fong Wu. 

A-10141594, Lee, Betty. 

A-10141595, Lee, Anna, 

A-8117358, Lee, King. 

A-8055456, Lee, Kung Hsing. 

0300-464495, Lee, Man Bun. 

A-6967565, Lee Mary Foo (nee Mei-Li 
Foo). 

A-7288769, Lee, Michael Lo-Hsin. 

0300-454861, Lee, Peter K. also known as 
Ping Kang Li. 

A-7418221, Lee, Robert Che-Kwong. 

A-7295512, Li, Agnes Sou Lan. 

A-7292447, Li, Kam. 

A-6847839, Li, Kun. 

A-7399278, Li, Wen-Hwa Tai. 

A-6884236, Lieberman, Martha. 

A-9236196, Lim, Man Aw. 

A-6986556, Lin, Chung-Wu. 

A-6958630, Lin, Paul Jen-Su. 

A-7133233, Ling, Mary Fong Tong or Sis- 
ter Maurice Clet. 

A-10141591, Liu, Oilene Marguerite, 

A-10141590, Liu, Rena Marguerite. 

A-10141589, Liu, Juanita Mae. 

A-7354772, Liu, Tung. 

A-6848101, Liu, Yu-Chen. 

A-6958644, Lo, Ching-tao. 

A-8954609, Lo, Rose Marie. 

A-8937451, Feng, Mary Louise. 

A-8937450, Feng, Mary Theresa. 

A-7197766, Lohmus, Alexander August, 

A-6451984, Lohmus, Nina Barejetski. 

A-10067215, Lou, Kou Chen. 

A-7530133, Lou, Marie King. 

A-10145041, Low, Ben Ah Lin also known 
as Low Bin or Bin Low. 

A-7436595, Lowe, Hsaio Shan. 

A-7436591, Lowe, Molly Chang-Yee. 

A-8961639, Lu, Tung-Chen Li. 

A-7143254, Luh, Chien Hong. 

A-8082375, Lum, Yuen Kwong. 

A-6702160, Ma, Kwong-Kwong Tung. 

A-6275289, Ma, Ming Li. 

A-7418491, Majewski, Tadeusz. 

A-1567579, Malk, August. 

A-7865328, Mao-Dunn, Chun-Ming. 

A-9825099, Massalski, Roman Buguslaw. 

0300-387367, Miechowicz, Edward. 

0300-413524, Mihovicich, Antonio. 

1600-106924, Ming, Ling See or Ling Ming, 
or Peter Ling. 

PR-0901109, Mui, King Chau. 

PR-0901110, Mui, Fung Ching. . 

A-6482265, Nunberg, Helen. 

A-7267314, Okon, Pawal also known as 
Paul Okon also known as John Paklepa. 

A-7125449, Omiliak, Joseph. 

A-7991778, Peras, Martino. 

A-7184155, Pick, Laszlo (Leslie). 

A-7197540, Pick, Ilona (Helen). 

A-7197542, Pick, Peter. 

A-7089146, Pietron, Jerzy. 
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A-6967701, Ping-Teh, Sie. 

A-7286729, Sie, Mrs. Ping-Teh or Georgiana 
Djen-Dzi Wei. 

A-9825123, Polowcezyk, Leonhard. 

A-8979851, Reches, Colman. 

A-7982723, Saar, Robert John. 

A-72807438, Schwartz, Zoltan. 

0300-466464, Shalom, Moise Eddy. 

0300-466463, Shalom, Muguette. 

A-7118756, Shao, Otis Hung-TI. 

0300-459687, Shen, Hsi Ching. 

A-10141558, Shen, Kwang-Yun. 

A-7913446, Shen, Tsung Ying. 

A-7293120, Shen, Amy Tung-Chung Lin. 

A-5967455, Shimabukuro, Koshio. 

0300-423766, Shing, Chu Pao. 

A-3807174, Shong, Ng. 

A-6958656, Shum, Mary Chin-Hwai Chen. 

E-29826, Siaw, Joyce. 

A-7450356, Siaw, Thomas. 

A-—7841926, Siaw, Gideon. 

A-7841927, Siaw, Caleb. 

A-6606834, Sie, Hsien Choh. 

A-8695492, Sie, Kia Shen. 

A-6695388, Sie, Lucy Tang. 

A~-7283129, Sih, Chang Ming also known as 
George Chang-Ming Sih. 

A-—7074026, Siu, Barbara Clare. 

0300-293020, Siu, Victoria Mary. 

A-9825114, Skoczylas, Roman Franciszek. 

A-9825115, Sluzewski, Tadeusz Stanislaw. 

E-154059, Statkevicius, Mecislovas also 
known as Mikas Roma Stonkus. 

A-8103733, Stern, Erno. 

A-7383486, Sun, Chin Yun also known as 
Lucille C. Y. Sun. 

A-6026526, Sun, Ming Shan. 

A-6967749, Yu, Chuan Chang. 

A-10060431, Sun, Kungtu Chen. 

A-10021941, Talviste, Venda or Wenda Tal- 
viste. 

A-10170963, Tan, Wong Pi Chang. 

A-10170964, Tan, Julia. 

A-10170965, Tan, Michiol. 

A-10023279, Tang, Thomas Li-Chien. 

A-7282139, Tang, Walter Kwei-Yuan. 

A-8616172, Ting, Chiang. 

A-10145015, Ting, Fuying Wu. 

A-10145019, Ting, Sheryl or Sin Hwa. 

A-10145020, Ting, Mary or May Hwa. 

A-6405956, Tong, Kin Nee. 

0300-469678, Tong, Ngow. 

A-7860193, Trzakowski, Zbigniew. 

A~7860163, Trzaskowski, Izabella. 

A-8082028, Tsen, Chen Cha now known as 
Roy Chen. 

A-10067928, Tseou, Joseph Ko-Fa. 

A-8102918, Tsow, William Pei-Wei. 

A-10141600, Tsui, Daisy Teh Hsien. 

A-5993249, Tsutsui, Juan Teruo. 

A-7435704, Tuan, Kai Lin. 

A-10141540, Tung, Chi Ling. 

0300-410614, Tung, Tom Wing. 

A-1753870, Venta, Elmar. 

A-9707427, Wah, Wong. 

A-9825026, Walczak, Jan. 

A-6963186, Wang, Cheng-Ping. 

A-7190604, Wang, Ming Yuen. 

A-6737214, Wang, Siao-Yun Tsai known as 
Betty Siao-Yun Tsai Wang. 

A-7070046, Wilk, Zygmunt Wladislaw. 

1300-135482, Wong, Chin Hsi. 

E-096448, Wong, Fong Quen. 

A-7399255, Wong, James Wen Hsu. 

E-057684, Wong, Ros Ng also known as 
Wong, Pang Ying. 

A-9511718-T, Wong, Sing Lee. 

A-6535223, Woo, Pang Tsu. 

A-7211015, Wu, Henry Hsin. 

A-7295492, Wu, Hui-Yung alias Fatima Wu. 

A-7282141, Wu, Wei Djei. 

A-6847811, Yao, Joseph Zeu-tse. 

A-6851551, Yang, Chen-Sheng. 

A-7368973, Yang, Johann Yueh-Han. 

A-7368975, Yang, Schuman Chuo (nee 
Chuo). 

A-10141599, Yang, Lilian Li-Lin Cheng. 

A-6916652, Yen, Ti. 

0400-55846, Yuan, Gloria Lettice Liao. 

A-7202742, Yuan, Kun. 
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0300-471517, Yuan, Lomay also known as 
Lorraine Lomay Yuan. 

A-6847933, Yue, Tah Yu (Thomas). 

A-7274429, Zia, Zung Teh. 

A-7274367, Zia, Yin Chin. 

A-7948489, Wang, Cheng Hu. 

A-6443012, Wang, Kuei-Fu Pan. 

A-8057489, Wang, Julia. 


PREVIOUS ORDER FOR RECESS TO 
TUESDAY, MARCH 12 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to point out that on Tues- 
day, last, an order was entered that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in recess until noon on 
Tuesday next, March 12. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order has previously been entered. 


The 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, for the 
introduction of bills and the transaction 
of other routine business, subject to a 
3-minute limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORA= 
TION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, for 
the year 1956 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to implement further the Act of July 15, 1946, 
by approving the signature by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of an agreement amending 
the Anglo-American Financial Agreement of 
December 6, 1945 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


OPERATIONS OF VOLUNTARY HOME MORTGAGE 
CREDIT PROGRAM 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a letter from the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, expressing his observa- 
tions concerning the effectiveness and results 
achieved through the operations of the Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Program (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


IMPORTATION OF COMMERCIAL SAMPLES AND 
ADVERTISING MATTER 


A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
relating to the International Convention to 
facilitate the importation of commercial 
samples and advertising matter (with an ac- 


companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT ON UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of State, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

the extent and disposition of United States 

contributions to international organizations, 


March 8 


for the fiscal year 1956 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY THE HOUSING 
AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, on tort 
claims paid by that Agency and its constitu- 
ent agencies, for the calendar year 1956; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIEN DEFECTORS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
alien defectors (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


INCREASED ANNUITIES FOR CERTAIN CIVILIAN 
TEACHERS OF UNITED STATES NAVAL ACAD- 
EMY AND UNITED STATES NAVAL POSTGRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to increase the retired annuities of the civil- 
ian members of the teaching staffs of the 
United States Naval Academy and the United 
States Naval Postgraduate School (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to readjust postal rates and to establish a 
congressional policy for the determination 
of postal rates, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


BONDING OF BIDDERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 


A letter from the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the laws relating to the 
bonding of bidders and contractors for the 
transportation of mail; the advertisement 
and extension of mail routes; and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Senate Resolution 39 


“A memorial to the Congress of the United 
States of America urging them to enact 
such legislation as they may deem fit to 
declare that the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States were never validly adopted and that 
they are null and void and of no effect 


“Whereas the State of Georgia together 
with the 10 other Southern States declared 
to have been lately in rebellion against the 
United States, following the termination of 
hostilities in 1865, met all the conditions 
laid down by the President of the United 
States in the exercise of his constitutional 
powers to recognize the governments of 
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States, domestic as well as foreign, for the 
resumption of practical relations with the 
Government of the United States, and at 
the direction of the President did elect Sen- 
ators and Representatives to the 39th Con- 
gress of the United States, as a State and 
States in proper constitutional relation to 
the United States; and 

“Whereas when the duly elected Senators 
and Representatives appeared in the Capitol 
of the United States to take their seats at 
the time for the opening of the 39th Con- 
gress, and again at the times for the open- 
ings of the 40th and the 41st Congresses, 
hostile majorities in both Houses refused 
to admit them to their seats in manifest 
violation of articles I and V of the United 
States Constitution; and 

“Whereas the said Congresses, not being 
constituted of Senators and Representatives 
from each State as required by the supreme 
law of the land, were not, in constitutional 
contemplation, anything more than private 
assemblages unlawfully attempting to exer- 
cise the legislative power of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the so-called 39th Congress, 
which proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States known as the 
14th amendment, and the so-called 40th 
Congress, which proposed an amendment 
known as the 15th amendment, were without 
lawful power to propose any amendment 
whatsoever to the Constitution; and 

“Whereas two-thirds of the Members of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate, 
as they should have been constituted, failed 
to vote for the submission of these amend- 
ments; and - 

“Whereas all proceedings subsequently 
flowing from these invalid proposals, pur- 
porting to establish the so-called 14th and 
15th amendments as valid parts of the Con- 
stitution, were null and void and of no effect 
from the beginning; and 

‘Whereas furthermore, when these invalid 
proposals were rejected by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Georgia and 12 other 
‘Southern States, as well as of sundry North- 
ern States, the so-called 39th and 40th Con- 
gresses, in flagrant disregard of the United 
States Constitution, by the use of military 
force, dissolved the duly recognized State 
governments in Georgia and 9 of the other 
Southern States and set up military occu- 
pation or puppet State governments, which 
compliantly ratified the invalid proposals, 
thereby making (at the point of the bayonet) 
a mockery of section 4, article IV of the 
Constitution, guaranteeing ‘to every State 
in this Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment,’ and guaranteeing protection to 
‘each of them against invasion’; and 

“Whereas further, the pretended ratifica- 
tion of the so-called 14th and 15th amend- 
ments by Georgia and other States whose 
sovereign powers had been unlawfully seized 
by force of arms against the peace and dig- 
nity of the people of those States, were 
necessary to give color to the claim of the 
so-called 40th and 41st Congresses that these 
so-called amendments had been ratified by 
three-fourths of the States; and 

“Whereas it is a well-established principle 
of law that the mere lapse of time does not 
confirm by common acquiescence an invalidly 
enacted provision of law just as it does not 
repeal by general desuetude a provision val- 
idly enacted; and 

“Whereas the continued recognition of the 
14th and 15th amendments as valid parts of 
the Constitution of the United States is 
incompatible with the present-day position 
of the United States as the world’s champion 
of constitutional governments resting upon 
the consent of the people given through their 
lawful representatives: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia, That the Congress of the 
‘United States is hereby memorialized and 
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respectfully urged to declare that the ex- 
clusions of the southern Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the 39th, 40th, and 41st 
Congresses were malignant acts of arbitrary 
power and rendered those Congresses in- 
validly constituted; that the forms of law 
with which -those invalid Congresses at- 
tempted to clothe the submission of the 14th 
and 15th amendments and to clothe the 
subsequent acts to compel unwilling States 
to ratify these invalidly proposed amend- 
ments, imparted no validity to these acts 
and amendments; and that the so-called 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States are null and void and 
of no effect; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted forthwith by the clerk of 
the House and the secretary of the Senate 
of the State of Georgia to the President 
of the United States, the Chief Justice of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress of the United States, 
and the Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress from the State of Georgia. 
“S. ERNEST VANDIVER, 
“President of the Senate. 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“MARVIN E. MOATE, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“J. N. BANE, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Corps of Engineers and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the land acquisi- 
tion program in the Missouri River Basin 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring) : 

“Whereas the land acquisition program of 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army in connection with lands required for 
the Missouri River Dams is of such size as 
to affect a large number of the citizens of the 
State of South Dakota; and 

“Whereas it is unfair to the landowners 
in that the land appraisals do not take into 
consideration the fact that the acquisition 
involves a mass taking of practically the 
whole Missouri River bottom lands from one 
side of the State to the other; and 

“Whereas as a result of such mass taking, 
the number of displaced landowners who de- 
sire to buy replacement land runs into the 
hundreds and perhaps thousands and the 
demand and pressure thus built up forces 
these landowners to pay much higher prices 
for such land than they are offered by the 
Government for their land; and 

“Whereas as a result of this pressure and 
increase the landowner is placed in a much 
worse position than before the taking; and 

“Whereas there are relatively large blocks 
of school and endowment lands held in trust 
by the State of South Dakota for the benefit 
of the common schools and other endowed 
institutions, which lands are now, through 
long term leases, a part of, and an asset to 
residents of the area to be evacuated; and 

‘Whereas large bodies of such school lands 
are not available for lease adjacent to land 
available for resettlement; and 

“Whereas the willing seller, willing buyer 
concept which has been adopted by the 
courts as a basis for determining the compen- 
sation to be paid the landowner is unfair 
in that the landowner is not a willing seller 
but is forced to sell: Now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this legislature respect- 
fully requests the Corps of Engineers to take 
into consideration the cost of replacement 
land and to adopt a scale of appraisals which 
will enable displaced landowners to purchase 
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other relatively good land at the amounts 
received by them; and it be further 
“Resolved, That the legislature respectfully 
requests the Corps of Engineers to abandon 
the willing seller, willing buyer concept as 
a basis for its, appraisals and that it take 
into consideration the fact that the land- 
owner is forced to sell; and be it further 
“Resolved, That if congressional action be 
necessary to correct the present unjust sys- 
tem, this legislature respectfully requests the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
action promptly; be it further 
“Resolved, That the replacement value 
concept be adopted in the appraisal of land 
by the Corps of Engineers so that it shall con- 
form to the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United’ States providing that 
no private property shall be taken for public 
use without just compensation, to the end 
that the owner shall be placed in as good a 
position pecuniarily as he would have. occu- 
pied if his property had not been taken; be 
it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of Defense of the United 
States, the Honorable Secretary of the Army 
of the United States, the Chief of the Corps. 
of Engineers of the United States Army at 
Omaha, Nebr., to the Honorable KARL MUNDT 
and the Honorable Francis Case, United 
States Senators from South Dakota to the 
Honorable E. Y. Berry, and the Honorable 
GEORGE McGoverN, Representatives in Con- 
gress from South Dakota, and to the Presid- 
ing Officer of both Houses of Congress of the 
United States. 
“L. R. Houck, 
“Lieutenant Governor, President of 
the Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“NILS BOE, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“WALTER J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Vincent Brizgys, of Chicago, Ill, expressing 
his gratitude for the sympathy shown by 
Senators on the 39th anniversary of Lithua- 
nian independence; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations.’ 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Westchester County, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of House Joint Reso- 
lution 164, providing for the acquisition, 
preservation, maintenance, and administra- 
tion of the home of John Jay as a national 
historical site; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Holy Name 
Society of the Holy Family Roman Catholic 
Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to provide that all 
goods shipped under any foreign aid program 
be plainly marked “‘Made in the United States 
of America”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Super-- 
visors of Westchester County, N. Y., favoring 
the enactment of House bill 3376, providing 
for the inclusion in the Federal-aid highway 
system of certain parkways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], I present, for appropriate refer- 
ence, the following resolutions adopted 
by the Rhode Island General Assembly: 

First. Resolution memorializing Con- 
gress with respect to the establishing of 
a national cemetery in the State of Rhode 
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Island and Providence Plantations for 
the interment of veterans or servicemen 
of any of the wars in which the United 
States has been or may be in the future 
engaged. 

Second. Resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing effective aid to labor 
surplus areas. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received and appropriately 
referred and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


To the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress with re- 
spect to the establishing a national ceme- 
tery in the State of Rhode Island ana 
Providence Plantations for the interment 
of veterans or servicemen of any of the 
wars in which the United States has been 
or may be in the future engaged 


“Whereas, at the January session, 1948, by 
Resolution No. 18 there was created a special 
commission to look into the facts and de- 
tails necessary to have established a national 
cemetery in the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations for the interment of 
veterans or servicemen of any of the wars in 
which the United States has been or may in 
the future be engaged; and 

“Whereas it would seem to the members of 
the General Assembly of Rhode Island that 
this matter is something which belongs more 
properly in the congressional ficld: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature respectfully requests the Congress of 
the United States to look into the facts and 
details necessary to have established a na- 
tional cemetery in the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations for the inter- 
ment of veterans or servicemen of any of the 
wars in which the United States has been or 
may in the future be engaged; and he it 
further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the Senators and Represent- 
‘atives in the Congress of the United States. 

“JOHN A. NOTTE, JR., 
“Secretary of State.” 


To the Committee on Labor and Public 
. Welfare: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding effective aid to labor surplus areas 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, in 1946 enacted a full employment 
act, enunciating the principle that full em- 
ployment is a national responsibility; and 

“Whereas any surplus labor area which has 
a hard core of unemployment is entitled to 
relief; and 

“Whereas Rhode Island is such an area 
containing a skilled and well equipped labor 
force; and 

“Whereas it is vital to the economy of the 
country that implementation be given to the 
principle of full employment by providing 
for the use of such a labor force; and 

“Whereas the Rhode Island contribution 
to the income of the Federal Government is 
disproportionately greater than any Federal 
benefits which it receives: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 

-Plantations hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation which 
would give meaning to the full employment 
act by providing loans for labor surplus 
areas to finance much-needed construction 
and reconstruction of industrial facilities, 
guaranteeing a Federal procurement policy 
assuring labor surplus areas their fair share 
of Federal purchases, making funds avail- 
able for essential public construction, and 
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providing suitable training for the unem- 
ployed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in said Con- 
gress be, and they are hereby earnestly re- 
quested to use their concerted effort to bring 
about the enactment of such legislation; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States duly certified copies of this 
resolution, 

“JOHN A. NOTTE, Jr., 
“Secretary of State.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF ILLINOIS 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RrEcorD, Senate Joint Resolution 7 
of the Illinois State Legislature, with 
respect to repealing the Federal excise 
tax on the transportation of persons and 
property. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 7 


Whereas Illinois has long been a center of 
common carrier transportation by rail, by 
highway, by water, and in the air; and 

Whereas millions of dollars in revenues are 
paid to the State of Illinois by those common 
carriers; and 

Whereas continuation of Federal excise 
taxes upon common carrier transportation of 
persons and of goods endangers the continu- 
ation of those facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate of the 70th general 
assembly (the house of representatives con- 
curring herein), That the Congress of the 
United States repeal excise taxes upon trans- 
portation of persons and of goods; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to Senator PAUL 
H. Doucias, Senator EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, and 
to each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress elected 
from the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the senate, February 5, 1957. 

JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives, February 26, 1957. 

WARREN L. Woop, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
FRED W. RUEGG, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorpD a resolution adopted by the 
Page County School Board, of Page 
County, Va., in opposition to Federal aid 
to schools. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas under the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States it is 
the function and the responsibility of the 
States to provide schools, to regulate them, 
and to have complete jurisdiction over them; 
and 

Whereas we have hanging over us the 
financial nightmare of nearly $300 billion of 
Federal debt with no evidence of any inten- 
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tion on the part of the Federal Government 
of making any attempt to provide for paying 
this debt; and 

Whereas the recent fantastic proposed Fed- 
eral budget is the largest peacetime budget 
in our history, which, if adopted, will cost 
every man, woman, and child an average of 
more than $400, and which will cost the 
people of Virginia more than $1,100,000,000; 
and 

Whereas it is not denied that there are 
many problems connected with financing 
schools, it is believed that most of these 
problems are either caused by or aggravated 
by actions of the Federal Government and 
will not be solved by Federal aid; and 

Whereas we believe that the greatest con- 
tribution which the Federal Government 
could make to schools would be to reduce the 
amount of Federal taxes to a reasonable fig- 
ure and to stop forthwith yielding to pres- 
sure groups who demand more and more Fed- 
eral waste; and further 

Whereas we believe that Federal aid is not 
necessary either for current operating ex- 
penses for public schools or for capital ex- 
penditures and that local communities and 
States are able to supply both in accordance 
with the will of their residents: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the Page County School 
Board are completely and unalterably op- 
posed to any Federal aid for schools; and 
further be it 

Resolved, That we ask our representatives 
in the Senate and in the House of Represent- 
atives to do everything in their power to 
prevent the passage of any legislation pro- 
viding for Federal aid for schools. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 1428. A bill to authorize furniture and 
furnishings for the additional office building 
for the United States Senate; (Rept. No. 
136); 

S.1429. A bill authorizing the enlarge- 
ment and remodeling of Senators’ suites and 
structural, mechanical, and other changes 
and improvements in the existing Senate 
Office Building, to provide improved accom- 
modations for the United States Senate; 
(Rept. No. 137); and 

S. 1430. A bill increasing the limit of cost 
fixed for construction and equipment of an 
additional office building for the United 
States Senate; (Rept. No. 138). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
est, submitted a report thereon, pur- 
suant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Dewey Short, of Missouri, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army; vice Chester R. 
Davis, resigned; and 

Murray Snyder, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nomination of Vice 
Adm. William M. Callaghan to be placed 
on the retired list with the rank of vice 
admiral and the nomination of Col. 
Carey A. Randall for temporary appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general 
in the Marine Corps, to hold such grade 
while he is assigned as military assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense. I ask that 
these nominations be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Col. Carey A. Randall, United States Marine 
Corps, for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general, to hold such grade 
while he is assigned as military assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense; and 

Vice Adm. William M. Callaghan, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice admiral. 


Mr. STENNIS. In addition to the 
above nominations, I report favorably a 
total of 1,671 nominations for temporary 
and permanent appointment in the Army 
and Army Reserves. This group in- 
cludes 1 lieutenant general and 5 major 
generals for special assignments and the 
appointment of 41 general officers in the 
Regular Army and Army Reserves, as 
well as the appointment and promotion 
of 1,624 officers in the Regular Army in 
the grade of captain and below. 

All of these names have already ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In order to save the expense of printing 
on the Executive Calendar, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to lie 
on the Vice President’s desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 


Maj. Gen. Arthur Gilbert Trudeau, United 
States Army, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the rank of lieutenant 
general; 

Maj. Gen. Emerson Charles Itschner, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army), for appointment as Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, and as major gen- 
eral in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Maj. Gen. Herbert Maury Jones, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army), for appointment as The Adjutant 
General, United States Army, and as major 
general in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Brig. Gen. James Melvin Epperly, Dental 
Corps, United States Army, for appointment 
as Assistant Surgeon General, United States 
Army, as major general, Dental Corps, in the 
Regular Army of the United States and as 
major general in the Army of the United 
States; 

Maj. Gen. George William Hickman, Jr., 
United States Army, for appointment as 
The Judge Advocate General of the Army; 

Brig. Gen. Stanley Walker Jones, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U. S. Army), for 
appointment as Assistant Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, as major general in the 
Regular Army of the United States and as 
prin general in the Army of the United 

ates; 
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Brig. Gen. Holger Nelson Toftoy, United 
States Army, and sundry other officers, for 
temporary appointment in the Army of the 
United States; 

William J. Chilcoat and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; and 

William F. Acers and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

Brig. Gen, Paul D. Berrigan (colonel, Corps 
of Engineers) to be a member of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1498. A bill to provide domestic and 
community sanitation facilities and services 
for Indians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1499. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to regulate the transpor- 
tation and shipment of fireworks; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S.1500. A bill for the relief of Carlos A. 
Sanchez; and 

S. 1501. A bill for the relief of Agnes J. 
Cook; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1502. A bill for the relief of Erika Otto; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1508. A bill to amend section 18 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to permit States and Territories 
to exercise exclusive regulatory authority in 
certain circumstances; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ives when he in- 
troduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 1504. A bill to provide for an additional 
payment of $165,000 to the village of High- 
land Falls, N. Y., toward the cost of the 
water filtration plant constructed by such 
village; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (by re- 
quest): 

S. 1505. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to re- 
strict its application in certain overseas 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1506. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow an indi- 
vidual to deduct the expenses, not in excess 
of $100, paid by him in,each taxable year for 
transportation to and from his place of 
abode and his place of business or employ- 
ment; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1507. A bill for the relief of Aly Wassil; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KucHEL when 
he introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 1508. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
LaTerra; 

S. 1509. A bill for the relief of Fumiko 
Bigelow; and 

S. 1510. A bill for the relief of Reginald S. 
Levy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1511. A bill for the relief of Mustafa 
Musaitif; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1512. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by clarifying the definition 
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of “employee,” and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. CAPEHART (for himself and 

Mr. JENNER) : 

S. 1513. A bill for the relief of the former 
shareholders and debenture noteholders of 
the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1514. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prohibit trading in onion 
futures in commodity exchanges; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1515. A bill to provide for the conveyance 
of certain housing projects owned by the 
United States to the Housing Authority of 
the city of Decatur, Ill.; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

S. 1516. A bill for the relief of Dr. N. S. 

Kapany; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1517. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the celebration of the centennial birthday 
of Baker University, Baldwin, Kans., Feb- 
ruary 12, 1958; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 1518. A bill relating to the shipment of 
fireworks in interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 1519. A bill for the relief of Isaac Lidji, 
Henry Isaac Lidji, and Sylvio Isaac Gattegno; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 1520. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposal of federally 
owned property at obsolescent canalized wa- 
terways and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. REVERCOMB when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1521. A bill to exempt persons appointed 
to student trainee positions from the pro- 
visions of section 9 of the Civil Service Act 
prohibiting the employment in the classi- 
fied service of more than two members of 
the same family; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

S. 1522. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall investigate and 
report to the Congress as to the advisability 
of establishing the burial site of the grand- 
father of Abraham Lincoln as a national 
monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1523. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of Plimoth 
Plantation, Inc.; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

S. 1524. A bill for the relief of Laurance F. 
Safford; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 1525. A bill to provide for participation 
by States and local agencies in assistance to 
‘farmers in major disaster areas; 

S. 1526. A bill to amend the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amend- 
ed;.and 

S. 1527. A bill to extend the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make special 
livestock loans, and for other purposes; to 


‘the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


By Mr. WILEY: 
S. 1528. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
‘Green; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE) : ; 

S. 1529. A bill to- provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to Klamath County, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 1530. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Veterans’ Administration domi- 
ciliary facility at Fort Logan, Colo.; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 1531. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain property under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator to the State of Louisiana; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1532. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1988 in order to require in 
certain cases that air carriers provide trans- 
portation for additional baggage at air- 
freight rates; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lona when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
JoHNsToN of South Carolina, Mr, 
Kerr, Mr. Lone, Mr. MaGNuson, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1533. A bill to strengthen the Nation by 
providing auxiliary credit resources required 
to preserve the family-size farm, providing 
additional credit for farm enlargement and 
development, refinancing of existing indebt- 
edness, expansion and simplification of farm 
ownership and operations credit programs by 
amendment of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, and extension and simplification 
of emergency and disaster farm credit by 
amendment of the acts of April 6, 1949, as 
amended, and August 31, 1954, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. CARLSON) (by 
request) : 

S. 1534. A bill to readjust postal rates and 
to establish a congressional policy for the de- 
termination of postal rates, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S$. 1535. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to make contracts for cleaning and 
custodial services for periods not exceeding 
5 years; and 

S. 1536. A bill to amend subsection 507 (a) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. _ 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. McCartHy) (by request): 

S. 1537. A bill to create a Supply and Serv- 
ice Administration as a Department in the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above, bill which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
MARTIN of Iowa, and Mr. CURTIS) : 

5.1538. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exercised 


“unnecessary. 
‘duced this bill, in the interest of economy 
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by the United States over land in the several 


States used for Federal purposes; to the Com-° 


mittee on Government Operations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. 
Munpt, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. 
MarTIN of Iowa, and Mr. CURTIS) : 

S. 1539. A bill to establish a Federal policy 
concerning the termination, limitation, or 
establishment of business-type operations of 
the Government which may be conducted in 
competition with private enterprise, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. MARTIN of 
Iowa, and Mr. CURTIS) : 

S. 1540. A bill to amend section 602 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 with respect to the utilization 
and disposal of excess and surplus property 
under the control of executive agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S.1541. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Lucchesi; 

S. 1542. A bill for the relief of Lori Biagi; 
and 

S.1548. A bill for the relief of Dorene I. 
Fast; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1544. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for the free importation of 
primary nickel; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1545. A bill for the relief of Fou Yueh 
Lee; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, and Mr. CAPEHART) : 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to implement 
further the Act of July 15, 1946, by approv- 
ing the signature by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of an agreement amending the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement of De- 
cember 6, 1945; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonRonEyY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 


‘which appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
section 18 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to permit States 


‘and Territories to exercise exclusive 


regulatory authority in certain circum- 
stances. I should like to make a brief 
statement about this bill. 

The Labor Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


is now holding hearings on proposals to 


extend coverage of Federal minimum 
wage protection. Some States, my home 
State of New York is an example, al- 
ready have State laws providing such 
protection for employees, not now cov- 
ered by the Federal law, who would come 
under Federal coverage under the pro- 
posals now being considered. 

Here we would have a case of admin- 
istrative duplication which, it seems to 
me, would be not only expensive but also 
I have therefore intro- 


in government and of local autonomy, 
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for consideration by the Committee on- 
Labor and Public Welfare and its Labor 
Subcommittee. 

The bill provides essentially that where 
State laws establish minimum-wage, 
overtime-pay and child-labor protection 
standards in substantial accord with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Secretary 
of Labor may work out an agreement with 
State officials exempting employees in 
that State from application of the Fed- 
eral act under such conditions as the Sec- 
retary may find necessary to assure their 
continued protection under the State law 
is accord with the policy of the Federal 

aw. 

In other words, where State-enforced 
labor standards are already as good as or 
better than the Federal standards, there 
is no point in further burdening the 
Federal Government with additional ad- 
ministrative costs of education and en- 
forcement in that particular State. Fur- 
thermore, the State agencies are likely to 
be more familiar with the peculiar prob- 
lems of the retail and service industries 
to which minimum wage coverage would 
be extended under proposed amendments 
before the committee. 

Finally, Mr. President, an amendment 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act as pro- 
posed in this bill should encourage the 
States to improve their own labor stand- 
ards so they could avoid Federal inter- 
vention in an area of commerce which is 
essentially local in nature, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1503) to amend section 18 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, to permit States and Terri- 
tories to exercise exclusive regulatory au- 
thority in certain circumstances, intro- 
duced by Mr. IvEs, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
crdered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 18 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by inserting in such 
section, between the first and second sen- 
tence thereof, the following: “The Secretary 
of Labor, whenever he shall find that any 
State is carrying out the policy of this act 
with respect to the employees therein in any 
industry (other than mining, manufactur- 
ing, communications, and transportation ex- 
cept where predominantly local in character) 
by providing under State law (at rates and 
under standards consistent with the rates 
and standards established by this act) mini- 
mum-wage, overtime-pay, and child-labor 
protection for such employees which is in 
substantial accord with that provided in this 
act, may be agreement with the appropriate 


Officials of such State exempt such employees 


from the application of this act under such 
conditions as he may find necessary to assure 
their continued protection under the law of 


‘such State in accord with the policy of this 


act.” 


‘RESTRICTION OF FAIR LABOR 


STANDARDS ACT IN CERTAIN 
OVERSEAS AREAS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


“dent, I introduce, by request, a bill which 


1957 


is a part of the Department of Defense 
legislative program, and which would 
restrict the application of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act on Guam, Wake Is- 
land, the Canal Zone, and in any area 
within foreign countries that is under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

I should like to emphasize that the De- 
partment of Labor, and other executive 
agencies, have several objections to the 
bill, and that it has been cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget for the purpose of 
providing a basis of consideration by the 
Congress of the issues involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the Bureau of the 
Budget to the Secretary of Defense con- 
cerning the bill, and a letter of trans- 
mittal from the Secretary of the Navy, 
explaining the bill, be printed in the 
body of the Rrecorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letters will be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The bill (S. 1505) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to restrict its application in certain 
overseas areas, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. SMITH of New Jersey 
(by request), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The letters presented by Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey are as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1957. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
(Attention: Mr. Frank J. Sherlock.) 

My DEAR Mr. Secretary: This is in refer- 
ence to a proposal in your 1957 legislative 
program entitled “To amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended.” 

We are informed that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare plans to 
hold hearings beginning February 25, 1957, 
on coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and that these hearings will provide an op- 
portunity for the committee to consider this 
subject. In view of this fact and in light 
of the agreement by all agencies concerned 
that. exemption of foreign bases from appli- 
cation of the act are desirable, the Bureau of 
the Budget would have no objection to the 
presentation of the subject proposal in its 
present form. In this form the bill will 
provide a basis for the consideration by the 
Congress of the issues presented by the bill. 
It also will provide a means of affording the 
Department of Defense and other affected 
agencies an opportunity to present their 
views. The qualified nature of this clearance 
should be specifically called to the attention 
of the committees. 

During the course of the forthcoming 
hearings, it is understood that the following 
major points will be brought out as agreed 
at a meeting on the proposal which was held 
with representatives of your Department and 
other interested agencies on February 21, 
1957. 

1. The opposition of the Labor Department 
to (a) inclusion of Guam and Wake Island, 
(b) the proposed bar against liability for 
past violations of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and (c) authorization of mandatory no- 
tice to interested parties, with opportunity 
for hearing, before the Secretary takes action 
on industry committee findings and recom- 
mendations. j 

2. The opposition of the Panama Canal 
Company and government to inclusion of the 
Canal Zone in the bill. 
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- 8. The State Department’s concern with 
the foreign policy aspects of the bill, espe- 
cially in relation to Guam, 
Sincerely yours, 
Rocer W. JONES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative 
Reference. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is for- 
warded herewith a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion “to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, to restrict its application 
in certain overseas areas, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 

of Defense legislative program for 1957, and 
it has been submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget for advice as to its relationship to the 
program of the President. The Bureau of the 
Budget has advised that it has no objection 
to the submission of this proposal to the 
Congress, subject to certain comments as in- 
dicated in the enclosed copy of a letter from 
the Bureau of the Budget. 
. The Department of the Navy has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. It 
is recommended that this proposal þe en- 
acted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This proposal would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (29 U. S. C. 201) to 
provide for restricted application of the prin- 
cipal provisions of that act on Guam, Wake 
Island, the Canal Zone and in any area within 
foreign countries that is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. As to Guam, the 
Canal Zone and Wake Island, the proposal 
provides for establishment of a minimum 
wage by the Secretary of Labor upon the 
recommendations of an industry committee 
appointed by him as is done now for Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Isiands and American Samoa, 
except that the industry committee recom- 
mendations are made subject to review and 
approval by the Secretary of Labor. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary of Labor will be required 
to give interested persons due notice and op- 
portunity to be heard prior to publication of 
such recommendations in the Federal Reg- 
ister and prior to filing modified or new 
findings. 5 
_ With respect to areas other than a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, outer Continental Shelf lands defined 
in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
(67 Stat. 462), American Samoa, Guam, the 
Canal Zone, and Wake Island, where the 
United States may have defense bases or 
other establishments, the proposal expressly 
provides that the following provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act do not apply: sec- 
tion 6 (minimum wages), section 7 (maxi- 
mum hours), section 11 (inspection of rec- 
ords, investigations, and reports), and section 
12 (child labor). 

The proposal would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor, after receiving recommenda- 
tions of the industry committee, to determine 
the minimum wage rates for Guam, the Canal 
Zone and Wake Island. In so doing the Sec- 
retary may determine the wage appropriate 
for the geographical area or particular work 
performed, not in excess of the minimum rate 
applicable within the Continental United 
States ($1 per hour) and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the labor standards 
in those areas are unlike those in the United 
States. i ; 

In addition, the bill provides that section 
7 and section 12 of the act shall not apply to 
those employees for whom the Secretary is 
authorized to establish minimum wage rates 
under the new section 6 (a) (4) except where 
such wage rates are in effect. Where such 
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wage rates are in effect, the Secretary would 
be authorized to make rules and regulations 
providing variations and exemptions from 
any or all of the provisions of sections 7 and 
12 if he should find, after a public hearing on 
the matter, that economic conditions war- 
rant such action. 

The proposal also provides that no em- 
ployer shall be subject to any liability under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act or the Portal- 
to-Portal Act for work performed in foreign 
countries or in areas under jurisdiction of 
the United States other than those named 
in the act. Similarly, employers would not 
be liable under such acts for work per- 
formed in Guam, the Canal Zone or Wake 
Island prior to the effective date of a mini- 
mum wage fixed by the Secretary of Labor. 
Thus it may be seen that the proposal gen- 
erally would apply to Guam, the Canal Zone 
and Wake Island the same provisions of law 
presentiy made applicable to American 
Samoa by the Act of August 8, 1956 (70 Stat. 
1118) and additionally it would exempt the 
application of section 12 (Child Labor). A 
final provision of the proposal would amend 
section 17 of the basic act to add the Dis- 
trict Court of Guam to those forums having 
jurisdiction to restrain violations of the act. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act covers em- 
ployees engaged in commerce or the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. The geo- 
graphic coverage of the act turns upon the 
definition of “State” as “any State of the 
United States or the District of Columbia 
or any territory or possession of the United 
States.” As a result of this broad definition 
the act may be interpreted as applicable not 
only to employees in the United States and 
its Territories but also to employees upon 
any United States base anywhere in the 
world. This broad interpretation of coverage 
is supported by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Vermilya- 
Brown Co., Inc., v. Connell (335 U. S. 377 
(1948)). This case held that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, if otherwise applicable, cov- 
ered employees of United States contractors 
engaged in construction of a military base 
for the United States on land in Bermuda 
acquired from Great Britain under the De- 
stroyer-Lease Agreement. The Court held 
that the “facts indicate an intention on the 
part of Congress in its use of the word ‘pos- 
session’ to have the act apply to employer- 
employee relationships on foreign territory 
under lease for bases.” 

The full effect of the Vermilya-Brown de- 
cision was not immediately felt by the De- 
partment of Defense because the Department 
was not, in 1948, engaged in a mobilization 
effort which involved extensive overseas con- 
struction in areas covered by this decision. 
However, the expansion of military operations 
at home and abroad since the Korean inci- 
dent has precipitated serious problems relat- 
ing to the applicability of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to the various overseas pos- 
sessions. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act imposes a 
minimum wage of $1 per hour and requires 
that overtime compensation at time and one- 
half for all hours worked beyond 40 in a 
workweek be paid to all employees covered by 
the act. On bases or establishments in for- 
eign areas where the act may presently be 
held applicable and where native workers are 
utilized, labor standards for areas contiguous 
to the base or establishment are under the 
jurisdiction of foreign governments and are 
established at levels consistent with the pre- 
vailing local economy.. Applying the condi- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
work performed within the base or establish- 
ment would require, in most instances, wage 
payments on the part of contractors perform- 
ing work for the Department of Defense to be 
made at much higher wage scales than those 
generally prevailing in the area. Such wage 
payments would obviously distort the local 
economy, and in some instances objections 
have been received from foreign governments. 
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In addition, such payments would result in 
higher costs to the United States. 

The principal problem now arises upon 
Guam, where Department of Defense con- 
tractors have been engaged in a major ex- 
pansion program for improving defense facil- 
ities. There have not been sufficient local 
resident workers to accomplish this program. 
The remoteness of the island, its climate, and 
the more favorable economic conditions in 
the United States have prevented the attrac- 
tion of sufficient United States workers, par- 
ticularly in the laboring and semiskilled clas- 
sifications. As a consequence, a large number 
of the required workers were recruited under 
contract from the Philippines. These work- 
ers had to be taught new skills and tech- 
niques, and their usefulness and productivity 
suffered from inability to understand English. 
They have been paid hourly wages and have 
been provided with lodging, board, and medi- 
cal care. The compensation and the condi- 
tions of employment had the approval of the 
Philippine Government. The total of such 
compensation and benefits has been com- 
mensurate with their productive efficiency. 
Although for the less skilled workers the total 
compensation and benefits have not amount- 
ed to the $1 minimum prescribed by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the compensation has 
been substantial and has been much greater 
than they would have earned in the Phil- 
ippines. 

The Department of Defense believes that 
the employment of native workers in foreign 
areas as well as employment of Filipinos on 
Guam has been advantageous to the workers 
and to their countries. The program has 
been administered fairly, without exploita- 
tion, to produce substantial savings for the 
United States and to promote good interna- 
tional relations. To remove any technical 
doubt as to the legality of this employment 
the Department of Defense proposes the ex- 
emption from the Fair Labor Standards Act 
as set forth in the attached draft of legisla- 
tion. The Department of Defense needs this 
legislation in order to insure against retro- 
active liability as to defense contracts in 
overseas areas and to be able to negotiate 
future contracts for essential labor unham- 
pered by the existing doubt and uncertainty. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


This proposal was submitted to the 83d 
Congress in a slightly modified form as part 
of the Department of Defense legislative pro- 
gram for 1954 and was introduced in the form 
of H. R. 10181 and S. 3831. No further action 
was taken on the bills by the 83d Congress. 
The proposal was submitted to the 84th Con- 
gress as a part of the Department of Defense 
legislative program for 1955 and also for 1956. 
In the 84th Congress, the proposal emerged 
as H. R. 11799 and S. 2404. The House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, after ex- 
tensive hearings, favorably reported H. R. 
11799, however, neither of the bills were con- 
sidered for passage. S. 3956, a bill extending 
the provisions of the present proposal only 
to American Samoa, was enacted as Public 
Law 1023, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 1118). The 
present proposal is essentially the same as 
H. R. 11799. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The United States Government has agreed 
to indemnify its contractors in the event it 
is determined in the future that contracts on 
bases in foreign countries should have been 
performed under the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. This means that at 
any time in the future the United States 
may be faced with the payment of many mil- 
lions of dollars in retroactive liability, not 
to mention the increased costs of building 
and maintaining overseas bases. In the area 
of retroactive liability, official estimates place 
the figure at a possible $225 million. This 
estimate does not cover the cost involved 
in searching the employment records of 
thousands of employees nor does it cover 
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the statutory provision for liquidated dam- 
ages and attorney fees. As to increased fu- 
ture costs to the Government, Official esti- 
mates indicate a possible increase of $415 
million over the next 2 fiscal years, and the 
figure does not reflect increased costs in- 
volved in maintaining the skill differential in 
wages, or the additional records that would 
have to be kept. 

This proposal would provide relief for the 
United States Government from a potential 
outlay of $640 million in direct costs alone, 
plus an incalculable amount in indirect 
costs. 

Sincerely yours, 
C.S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, RELATING TO DEDUC- 
TION OF CERTAIN TRANSPORTA- 
TION EXPENSES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, some of 
the provisions of the Federal tax laws 
relating to deductible expenses produce 
unfairness. They are antiquated. In- 
creasing numbers of Americans are pe- 
nalized because of the failure of Con- 
gress to correct flaws in the Federal 
revenue system. One glaring instance 
of inequitable treatment to some tax- 
payers has prompted me to prepare the 
bill I now introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence. I suggest it is worthy of incor- 
poration in this year’s tax legislation. 

I propose that all persons—not merely 
a favored few—be permitted to treat as a 
necessary expense at least a part of their 
out-of-pocket costs of travel to and from 
their jobs. The tax law now permits 
some people this right. Why should it 
be denied to others? 

I propose to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to allow an indi- 
vidual to deduct expenses, not in excess 
of $100, incurred by him in each taxable 
year, for transportation to and from his 
place of abode and his place of business 
or employment. 

For the salaried or wage-earning per- 
son, this allowance for a car or public 
transportation would generally corre- 
spond to the automobile expense already 
allowed as a deduction for sales people 
and some professional groups using their 
cars in regular business. Salaried wage- 
earners are entitled to the same treat- 
ment when income tax time arrives. 

There can be no question as to the 
equity of this proposal. It represents a 
forward step toward modernizing our 
Federal tax laws so as to take into ac- 
count the plain fact that the average 
citizen today has unavoidable travel ex- 
penses in earning his bread. 

The growth of urban areas, the move- 
ment of industries to new locations, the 
dependence of our people upon trans- 
portation systems and automobiles to 
reach their work, all are relatively recent 
developments in our way of life. 

Few Americans nowadays live close to 
their offices, their stores, or their plants. 
They do not walk to and from their place 
of employment. In my State of Cali- 
fornia, many people drive as much as 50 
or more miles a day just to get to their 
place of work and return home. This is 
graphically portrayed in southern Cali- 
fornia, where the great aircraft industry 
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employs thousands of persons who live 
in scores of scattered communities. 

In the budget of the average family, a 
fixed amount, sometimes a substantial 
amount of its annual income, is ear- 
marked for transportation between the 
home and the place of employment. 
With bus and street car fares in most 
metropolitan centers now at a minimum 
of 15 cents a ride, and more, the office 
worker, the store clerk, the machine tool 
operator, and the truck driver who use 
public transportation must have an ad- 
ditional overhead cost, in travel, for 
which they receive no reimbursement. 

If an employee drives his automobile 
to and from work he cannot deduct any 
of the money he pays for gasoline and 
oil, not to speak of the outlay for repairs 
and tires. Paradoxically, the man next 
door who may sell insurance or adding 
machines or some other article, and who 
uses his automobile daily in the course 
of his activities, is entitled by law to de- 
duct from his taxable income a business 
expense item which covers such costs. 
This manifest unfairness ought to be 
remedied. I hope my proposed amend- 
ment of the law may be approved by the 
Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1506) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow 
an individual to deduct the expenses, 
not in excess of $100, paid by him in each 
taxable year for transportation to and 
from his place of abode and his place of 
business or employment, introduced by 
Mr. KUCHEL, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMODITY EX- 
CHANGE ACT, RELATING TO PRO- 
HIBITION OF TRADING IN ONION 
FUTURES 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Commodity Exchange Act 
to prohibit trading in onion futures. 

The onion growers not only in the 
State of Michigan but in other States as 
well are in great distress as a result of 
futures trading in their product. I am 
cognizant of the fact futures trading in 
storable, nonperishable commodities has 
certain advantages. By no stretch of the 
imagination, however, is this true of per- 
ishable commodities such as onions. A 
small group of speculators and manipu- 
lators by means of futures trading are 
able, to the detriment of the onion grow- 
ers, to reap huge profits for themselves 
at no benefit to the consumers. 

We should not hesitate to enact legis- 
lation affording protection to our onion 
growers from wild speculation and ma- 
nipulation which is so demoralizing and 
has such a depressing effect upon the 
price of their commodity. 

The onion industry has never cost the 
taxpayer a nickel in the way of subsi- 
dies or supports. The growers are not 
asking for preferential treatment when 
they seek legislation to prohibit futures 
trading in their product. They want 
only to grow and sell their produce in an 
orderly market. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1514) to amend the Com- 
modity Exchange Act to prohibit trad- 
ing in onion futures in commodity ex- 
changes, introduced by Mr. POTTER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN FEDERALLY 
OWNED PROPERTY 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposal of federally 
owned property at obsolescent canalized 
waterways, and for other purposes.” 

The proposed amendment is designed 
to bring about a repair of a lock and a 
dam on the Little Kanawha River in 
West Virginia. It has fallen into dis- 
repair to such an extent that great dam- 
age has been done in that productive and 
fertile valley. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1520) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of federally owned property at obsoles- 
cent canalized waterways, and for other 
purposes,” introduced by Mr. REVERCOMB, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES IN 
COMMEMORATION OF PLIMOTH 
PLANTATION, INC. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the coinage of a 50-cent 
piece in commemoration of Plimoth 
Plantation, Inc. 

Plimoth Plantation, Inc., is a group of 
public-spirited citizens of Plymouth and 
other parts of Massachusetts who are 
interested in the preservation of Plym- 
outh because of the very great impor- 
tance of the community to the history 
and culture of our Nation. In connection 
with the restoration of the Plymouth 
Colony which has been underway for 
some years, the Mayflower II, an exact 
replica of the vessel which brought the 
Pilgrims to the new land 337 years ago, 
will cross the Atlantic from Plymouth, 
England, to Plymouth, Mass., and is 
scheduled to begin its voyage in late April 
of this year. 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
in Plymouth for the arrival of the May- 
flower II in May. 

A tract of land of 100 acres in Plym- 
outh has been selected as the site for 
the reconstruction of the Pilgrim Village, 
and the Mayflower II will be moored 
there. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from a special supplement pub- 
lished by the Old Colony Memorial, the 
weekly newspaper in Plymouth, Mass., 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
article will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 1523) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of Plimoth Plantation, Inc., intro- 
duced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The article presented by Mr. SALTON- 
STALL is as follows: 


New “MAYFLOWER” VOYAGE To CATCH EYE 
OF WoORLD—GALA WELCOME PLANNED FOR 
ARRIVAL IN PLYMOUTH EARLY IN May 1957 


The Mayfiower is coming back to Plymouth. 

Three hundred and thirty-seven years af- 
ter the first crossing—one of the most mem- 
orable of all time—a new ship just like the 
old will make a journey to the same port and 
into the hearts of a nation. 

Instead of being an “outcast” it will be 
sped on its way by whistles and shouts of an 
admiring populace. 

And instead of arriving in a desolate, bar- 
ren land in the dead of winter it will be met 
by great throngs of wellwishers and will 
receive a royal welcome. 

That “glimpse into history” will be the 
big story of 1957. Events are proceeding 
swiftly on this side of the ocean to give it 
the setting it deserves. 

The voyage of Mayflower II—a replica of 
the staunch Pilgrim ship of “180 tons bur- 
den,” as it was described in the register— 
is scheduled to start late in April. It will fol- 
low the original route, from Plymouth, Eng- 
land, to Plymouth, Mass. 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


Here it will be given a permanent home as 
a good will gift from the people of Great 
Britain to the people of the United States. 

That ship is destined to become a part of 
a famous shrine of early America, for around 
it will rise a living Pilgrim Village which 
will recapture the spirit of those first years. 

In the lee of the Mayflower, just as it was 
three centuries ago, men and boys will work 
in the saw pit, at the grist mill, in the gar- 
dens, at the brick kiln, carrying on with the 
crude tools of that time; while women and 
girls will spin, weave, churn, dip candles, 
and make pottery in the way of busy Pilgrim 
housewives. 

Sheep and goats will graze on land as 
other sheep and goats once grazed long ago. 

It will cost more than a million dollars to 
provide the proper background for this am- 
bitious undertaking. 

A tract of land along the Eel River, closely 
resembling the place where the Pilgrims first 
settied, has been deeded by the late Mrs. 
Henry Hornblower, to Plimoth Plantation, 
Inc., a nonprofit group dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of the magnificent Pilgrim heritage. 


IDEAL SHOWPLACE 

On this site, 2 miles south of Plymouth 
Rock, at a spot which will provide fine nat- 
ual protection and an ideal showplace for 
the Mayflower II, will be built the Plymouth 
of 1627 (chosen because that was the year 
of the first “census’’). 

Everything will be as it was then. 

First Street, with its 19 thatched dwellings, 
laid out as they were in the beginning; 

The Fort-Meeting House, the town’s place 
of assembly and defense; 

An Indian trading post, like that in which 
the Pilgrims bartered for furs; 

A grist mill, where grain and corn were 
ground; 

An Indian Village, circled with bark huts; 

An archeological museum which will house 
the many priceless relics that have been 
gathered and to which will be attached a 
research laboratory; 

And, finally, a permanent berth for the 
Mayflower. 

The Mayflower journey will be one of the 
most closely followed adventures of the dec- 
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ade. It will have the glamor of a universally 
known episode in history come to life, plus 
the warmth of a new expression of kinship 
between two closely welded nations. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


For the new Mayfiower will be more than 
a collection of curved timbers and unfurled 
sails patterned to the dimensions of a de- 
parted craft. It will be asymbol of good will 
that comes from the heart. It is being built 
from the freely given contributions (averag- 
ing 2 shillings each) of a quarter of a mil- 
lion English people. 

There will be special pride for the legion 
of givers who thus share personally in an 
important moment in history, as well as for 
the average American who can understand 
the nature of friendliness. 

It will give a warming lift to the Pilgrim 
Village shrine that may make it one of the 
favorite tourist attractions of the future. 
Some day it may rival the Statue of Liberty 
as a mecca for sightseers from all over the 
world. The analogy is apt, for Miss Liberty 
was also a gift from the people of one nation 
to the people of another. 

The two Pilgrim projects at opposite ends 
of the Atlantic are in true harmony. The 
Yankee group made available the services of 
William A. Baker, of Hingham, famed ma- 
rine architect and authority on 17th century 
ships, to Project Mayflower, Ltd., to supervise 
construction of the vessel in England. And 
Warwick Charlton, of London, director of 
that project, has visited Plymouth, Mass., and 
the spot where the Mayfiower II will be 
moored. e 

“It is a natural setting,” Mr. Charlton told 
his hosts at a Plymouth dinner in his honor. 
“It could not have been better. If we had 
such a place in England it would attract 
thousands and thousands of people.” 

At Upland’s Yard, in the small fishing vil- 
lage of Brixham, Devon, England, the work 
of fitting out is progressing swiftly on the 
Mayflower. The ship launching was carried 
through without a hitch September 22, de- 
spite a driving downpour. 

Here in Plymouth, Mass., detailed planning 
is going ahead on Pilgrim Village under the 
supervision of Charles R. Strickland, Plan- 
tation architect. 

Everything is being done to give the homes 
that will go up along the new First Street 
true authenticity, in construction and in- 
terior. Oak beams will be hewn from na- 
tive trees. Some of the ancient timbers in 
the corner posts and joints will be held to- 
gether by trunnels or treenails (hand- 
wrought wooden pegs). 

The homes will have the vertical planked 
sidings, thatched roofs, and sheepskin parch- 
ment windows typical of the abodes of that 
day. 

They will be supplied with furniture of the 
type the Pilgrims used, such as trestle tables, 
benches, trundle beds, sea chests, and trunks 
hollowed from trees and covered with animal 
skins. 

Plymouth’s First House, Fort-Meeting 
House, and 1627 House, which have been 
visited by 21⁄4 million persons since they were 
opened in 1949, 1953, and 1955, respectively, 
will be moved to the new site. 

Among the first dwellings to be restored 
will be those in which such familiar figures 
as Governer Bradford, Elder Brewster, Ed- 
ward Winslow, Myles Standish, John Alden, 
John Howland, and Dr. Samuel Fuller lived. 
Each will be marked with the name of the 
family that once gave it purpose and in- 
dustry. 

The descendants of these families—and 
others of the original 19—-now populate every 
State of the Union. Some have gone far 
afield. But all will be brought closer to- 
gether by this new project for they are con- 
tributing to the cost of bringing back “their” 
homes. 
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LAURANCE F. SAFFORD 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill for the relief of Laurance F. Safford, 
United States Navy, retired. It is not 
my usual policy to take the time of the 
Senate with remarks upon the introduc- 
tion of a private bill. However, in this 
instance I believe that the circumstances 
warrant a brief statement. This bill 
which I am introducing involves not only 
the relief of an individual, but it involves 
the pronouncement of a policy vital to 
our national defense. 

Between 1936 and the time of his re- 
tirement in 1953, Captain Safford was 
responsible for the invention of more 
than 20 cryptographic systems and appa- 
ratus, all of which were kept in secrecy 
status by the United States Navy. Cap- 
tain Safford devoted his life to providing 
the Navy with adequate and secure cryp- 
tographic equipment. He was responsi- 
ble for remarkable gains in this field. 
He was the one man more than any 
other who was responsible for rendering 
our codes safe from analysis by the 
enemy during World War II. I under- 
stand that he is one of the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on cryptographic matters. 

Safford’s contributions to national se- 
curity have been cited many times. In 
1946, as Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal conferred upon Captain Saf- 
ford the Legion of Merit, he referred to 
him as “the driving force behind the 
development of the perfected general 
cipher and call-sign cipher machines 
which today give the United States Navy 
the finest system of encipherment in the 
world” and as having “contributed essen- 
tially to the successful prosecution of 
the war.” 

In the words of a highly respected 
member of the legal profession who was 
for some time closely associated with 
Safford, “I feel that Captain Safford is 
entitled to the almost unreserved appre- 
ciation of the Nation for what he did.” 

This bill is consistent with established 
precedent in this very same field. Last 
year Congress by Private Law 625 
awarded $100,000 to Col. William Fried- 
man under very similar circumstances. 
Indeed, there is a long history of con- 
gressional recognition of this sort for 
individuals contributing to this particu- 
lar art. In 1935 Capt. Russell Wilson, 
United States Navy, and in 1937, Comdr. 
William Gresham, United States Navy, 
were awarded compensatory sums by act 
of Congress. 

The substance of the Safford bill was 
summed up in the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Army in the case of Colonel 
Friedman: 

Where the fruit of an inventor’s labor has 
been of substantial benefit to his Govern- 
ment and his right to seek reward for his 
efforts is impaired for so great a period of 
time for security reasons, it is equitable that 
he be compensated for his loss. This view 
is in accord with the policy of the Depart- 
ment of encouraging technological advance- 
ment. To deny an inventor the right to seek 
gain from his inventions merely because they 
are vital to our national defense and the 
security of the Government, while permitting 
such pursuit by inventors in other fields 
where security interests are not paramount, 
would be discriminatory and would discour- 
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age advancement in matters vital to our 
national defense. 


I know we are all concerned with re- 
taining skilled, trained personnel in the 
military service. One of the most effec= 
tive ways to do this is to demonstrate to 
them that military service does not mean 
a complete sacrifice of reward for un- 
usual and extraordinary achievements 
above and beyond the duties expected of 
them. It certainly has been our policy 
by the establishment of proper incentives 
to encourage the employment and reten- 
tion of Government scientists and engi- 
neers and to give them the incentive to 
invent. Material gain is certainly a very 
important aspect of this. 

It is in this spirit and with this motive 
that I introduce this bill for appropriate 
reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1524) for the relief of 
Laurance F. Safford, introduced by Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, was received, read. twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO KLAMATH COUN- 
TY, OREG. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my distinguished 
colleague, . the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], I introduce a bill 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to 
Klamath County, Oreg. 

The following statement from the 
Klamath County Court, at Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., explains the need for the 
proposed legislation: 


This is the land upon which the Klamath 
experimental area is located. It is a co- 
operative project between Oregon State Col- 
lege and Klamath County. The property 
has been occupied under contract No. I8r— 
883 with the Bureau of Reclamation since 
1939. This is a yearly renewable contract 
to run until 1963. At the time of the lease 
initiation, this soil was placed in class V by 
the Bureau of Reclamation as it was con- 
sidered unfit for agricultural purposes. At 
that time similar land could be acquired for 
$30 per acre. The early program of the 
station was to determine what, if anything, 
could be done to recover such land for agri- 
culture. A January 2, 1957, appraisal of the 
local realty board is as follows: 49.29 acres 
of class 2 at $300, $14,787; 7.68 acres of class 
3 at $125, $960; 26.24 acres of class 4 at $75, 
$1,968. 

This gives you some idea of the improved 
soil situation. 

During the past 18 years Klamath Coun- 
ty has done extensive developmental work 
on this property. Buildings valued in ex- 
cess of $75,000 have been constructed. Ex- 
tensive land leveling and soil improvement 
work has been done. Considerable tree 
plantings have been made and numerous ex- 
perimental long term projects have been 
started. 

Klamath County budgeted moneys for the 
construction of a new laboratory and office 
building for the 1955-56 fiscal year, but de- 
cided not to construct it until title to the 
land could be acquired. * * * 

At about the same time, the newly es- 
tablished jet interceptor base has become in- 
terested in acquiring this property as it lies 
immediately west of the base and is sepa- 
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rated from it-by a railroad and county road 
rights-of-way. s 


It should be noted, Mr. President, that 
a bill quite similar to this. one was in- 
troduced last year- Upon the introduc- 
tion of that bill, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion proceeded in the area with a sur- 
plus-property declaration to expedite 
the conveyance of this property to 
Klamath County. The bill, however, 
received no legislative action last year; 
and the property was immediately di- 
rected into regular surplus-property- 
disposal channels. The Klamath County 
Court thus describes subsequent events: 

Suddenly we became aware that various 
schools and health agencies were being cir- 
cularized as to their needs for this property 
by the General Services Administration. 
The air base picked it up and made an 
application for it. Since that time we have 
been engaged in three-way talks with the 
GSA and the Western Air Command at 
Hamilton Field in an effort to establish our 
just claim to the property. The enclosed 
copy of a letter from this court to Col. 
Samuel Grashio written on September 28, 
1956, will outline our position on this 
problem. 

Recent talks with Mr. Gifford, Surplus 
Property Coordinator in San Francisco, and 
Colonel Richardson, at Hamilton Field, led 
us to believe that our claim on this prop- 
erty had been recognized. More recently, 
however, a number of representatives of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers have 
appeared here to appraise the land with the 
view of making the transfer to the Air 
Force. There is nothing to indicate that. 
Klamath County will be reimbursed for its 
investment. 


Mr. President, Representative AL 
ULLMAN, of Oregon, in whose district the 
land affected is located, has introduced 
a companion bill, H. R. 5036, in the 
House. 

I ask that my bill be referred to the 
appropriate committee. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to have included in the 
ReEcorp a copy of a letter from the 
Klamath County court to Col. Samuel 
C. Grashio, commander, 408th Fighter 
Group, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1529) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States to Klamath County, 
Oreg., introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for 
himself and Mr. Morse), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The letter presented by Mr. NEUBERGER 
is as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1956. 
Col. SAMUEL C. GRASHIO, 

Commander, 408 Fighter Group, Kla- 
math Falls Municipal Airport, Kla- 
math Falls, Oreg. 

DEAR COLONEL GRASHIO: The county of 
Klamath, Oreg., and the State of Oregon, 
acting by and through the board of a higher 
education, are now in possession of a parcel 
of land encompassing approximately 86 
acres. This land is immediately west of the 
airbase, southeast of Klamath Falls. The 
General Services Administration, on behalf 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, has declared 
this land surplus. This declaration of sur- 
plus (X-R2-57-1) was initiated by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation so that title to this 
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piece of property could be acquired by Kla- 
math County through a House of Repre- 
sentatives bill H. R. 10724 introduced on 
April 23, 1956. The bill was in Committee 
on Government Operations at the time of the 
surplus declaration. However, the 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress adjourned before 
action was taken on this bill and, as a result, 
this piece of property was released into 
general surplus channels. 

The entire tract is now being used by the 
Klamath county court and Oregon State Col- 
lege, an institution under the board of higher 
education, for a very essential agricultural 
research program. This land has been oc- 
cupied under a lease with the Bureau of 
Reclamation since 1939 and the lease pro- 
vides for yearly renewal until 1963. During 
this 17-year period of occupancy very sub- 
stantial amounts of money have been ex- 
pended in land leveling, drainage, and irri- 
gation, buildings, and research plots. Some 
of these research plots represent a number 
of years of effort and are designed to run 
for still a few more years. It is felt that the 
information that will be available from this 
research work will be of considerable value 
to the people of Klamath County. 

It is our understanding that the United 
States Air Force is interested in the acqui- 
sition of a portion of this land. We wish you 
to know that we do not want to interfere 
with the civil defense effort of the Air Force 
or with the expansion of the local base. It 
is our unanimous opinion that the acquisi- 
tion of part of the land by the Air Force 
would leave a remainder that would be of 
no value to the research program and would 
necessitate the complete removal of our 
activities in a very short time. We feel that 
the experiment station should be reestab- 
lished on land and in a manner mutually 
agreeable to all parties concerned. 

The funds that have gone into develop- 
ment of the present experimental program 
have been from public sources and from 
private gifts, and reflect rather wide personal 
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interests in the development of an agri- 
cultural experiment program in this area. 
We feel that you may be interested in the 
above information in order that due consid- 
eration might be given to the severance dan- 
age which would be suffered by the experi- 
ment station in case a move becomes neces- 
sary. The station is not able to assume the 
financial loss. We believe that reimburse- 
ment should be from Federal sources. Un- 
der the existing circumstances we feel the 
Air Force should assume the loss to Klamath 
County and Oregon State College. 

We would appreciate it very much if you 
would forward this letter through the 
proper channels. 

Very truly yours, 
KLAMATH COUNTY COURT. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT OF 1938, RELATING TO 
CARRYING OF PERSONAL BAG- 
GAGE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
This bill is identical with S. 3879, 83d 
Congress, and S. 1990, 84th Congress, 
which I previously introduced. 

My proposal would have the effect of 
requiring the airlines to carry personal 
baggage, not exceeding 150 pounds, at 
the same rate as that which would be 
paid if the baggage were sent by air 
freight between the same two points. 

The personal baggage would be in ad- 
dition to the regular allowance for per- 
sonal baggage, for which there is no 
charge. It would also be required that 
the additional 150 pounds of personal 
baggage be carried on the same aircraft 
as that used by the passenger, unless the 
number of other passengers and the mail 
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requirements of the particular aircraft 
precluded it. 

In the event that the additional per- 
sonal baggage could not be carried on the 
same aircraft as the passenger, my 
amendment would require that it be 
sent on the next regular flight of the air 
carrier where similar circumstances 
would not prevent it. 

On the two previous occasions when I 
have introduced this proposed legisla- 
tion, I have called upon the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to investigate the prob- 
lem and to take action in accordance 
with its responsibilities to the public, and 
particularly the passengers on the air- 
lines. At first, this request met with no 
response, but I have been pleased to note 
that during the past year the matter has 
been receiving some attention. 

An investigation was ordered in April 
1956, and a public hearing has now been 
scheduled for March 19, 1957. 

Mr. President, I have felt for a long 
time that the existing arrangement is 
very unsatisfactory. It represents only 
one of the several instances in which the 
rates of the airlines are set to the ad- 
vantage of the air carriers without regard 
to the inconvenience of the passengers. 

As an illustration of the diversity in 
rates for similar goods, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a brief table showing the 
rates for excess baggage, air express, and 
air freight on 12 different voyages, 2 
of them on international routes. This 
table was prepared for m> by the legisla- 
tive reference service a few days ago. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Excess baggage, air express, and airfreight charges, personal baggage, selected routes and airlines 


Excess baggage Air express Airfreight Airfreight 
(per 100 pounds) (per 100 pounds) (per 100 pounds) rate per 
Route Airline Total ie cee pound 
; ; exclud- 
Rate! | 3-percent Rate? |3-percent 3-percent ing tax 
tax tax tax 
Now ork €0 DORI a none ee a aaae National__...........- $38 None $38. 00 $35. 80 $1. 07 0. 38 $12. 88 $0. 16 
New York to New Orleans-__-....-------..-]----- 11 eae IES 39 None 39. 00 39. 00 1.17 38 12. 88 15 
New York to Los Angeles-_...------------. American 3__...._-.... 79 $2. 37 81. 37 77.40 2.32 .87 29.75 -30 
Now. York OONO- sieunna enna a 2 A Re NE 23 .69 23. 69 23. 00 -69 28 9. 52 elk 
NOWE E Gut. LOUIS ne en een ol anaes 1) pepe RA ERS Re eee 28 . 84 28. 84 29. 40 . 88 33 11, 25 013 
BOStONIGO GINGABOSL cous n new nee omen sc5 sn 5 foe Co bno can eceeaence 27 .81 27. 81 29. 40 - 88 231 10. 66 212 
Chicago to Houston--...-.-----.------.---- Braniff noo ce once ve 34 1.02 35. 02 29. 40 - 88 .40 13. 60 .16 
Seattle to Los Angeles. N.o ......-.........| United__-.-...-.222.2- 32 . 96 32. 96 29. 40 . 88 -36 12. 38 (4) 
Philadelphia to San Francisco---.-...-.-.-|----- GOES EEEE a i 77 2. 31 79. 31 77.40 2. 32 -88 30. 33 (4) 
Atlanta to Los Angeles- -.--------- Delta___..---. 64 1. 92 65. 92 64. 60 1. 94 .71 24. 25 .27 
New York to London__-_----- -| Pan American. 182 None 182. 00 a AARE SDE ES pE AE y A N 1.65 56. 65 1.15 
New Orleans to Mexico City.---.-----------|----- GGro 81 None 31.00 Cg OPES CTI AAS SORES et a -48 16. 48 oor 
1 Quoted on a per pound basis. (Rate is computed at 14 of 1 percent of the 1l-way 5 No service. 


fare, except Pan American.) 
2 Quoted on a minimum shipment of 100 pounds. 


3 American airfreight minimum $4 or charge for 50 pounds, whichever is higher. 


4 Not given. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it will be 
seen from this table that the charge for 
additional personal baggage at the ex- 
cess baggage rate is in most instances 
2 or 3 times as much as the rate charged 
for air freight. Even though the air- 
lines fight among themselves for air 
freight, they refuse to carry excess bag- 
gage at air freight rates, even when the 
planes on which it could be carried have 
ample capacity for the additional ship- 
ment. The air express rate over which 
the air carriers seem to have almost com- 
plete control is more nearly in line with 
the excess baggage charges. 


6 Not available. 


Nevertheless, there is this gross dis- 
crimination. A passenger is charged 
only about one-third as much for 100 
pounds of personal baggage carried as 
air freight as he is charged for 100 
pounds of baggage personally carried as 
excess baggage. In order to obtain 
everything the traffic will bear, one air- 
line refuses even to accept clothing and 
other personal items as air freight at any 
price. If my amendment shall he 
adopted, the passenger will be benefited, 
not only by the saving in rates but also 
because he will be able to take with him 
additional articles for his personal con- 
venience. ; 


Source: Airlines serving above points for excess baggage and airfreight charges. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., for air express rates. 


We all know that passengers traveling 
by bus or rail are permitted far greater 
free baggage allowance than they get in 
air travel. My amendment does not pro- 
pose that the airlines shall be required 
to carry personal baggage free to the 
same extent as rail and bus lines carry 
it. However, it would require that this 
sharp discrimination be eliminated and 
that the regular air carriers be willing 
to give priority to baggage which is ac- 
companying or immediately following a 
passenger. 

Mr. President, odd though it may seem, 
the airlines incur expenses in the han- 
dling of air freight which they do not 
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incur for excess personal baggage. 
There is little documentation necessary 
for excess baggage. Handling difficulties 
are also at a minimum because the pas- 
senger delivers the excess baggage to the 
designated place at the airfield and picks 
it up from a designated place at his des- 
tination. 

For many years the airlines were oper- 
ated at a loss. It was necessary for the 
Government to subsidize them heavily in 
order to get them out of the red and into 
the black. Any additional income from 
freight or baggage tended to reduce the 
necessary amount of Government sub- 
sidy. 

Today that situation does not exist. 
The 1956 annual report of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board states: 

By the close of fiscal 1956, only one do- 
mestic trunkline carrier required subsidy for 
trunkline services. It is expected that in 
1957 even this carrier will become self-suffi- 
cient as the result of route improvement 
action taken by the Board. Thus domesti- 
cally, only the 13 local-service carriers and 
the 3 helicopter carriers are expected to need 
Federal governmental assistance. Although 
the policy of the Board is to scrutinize sub- 
sidy carefully, it does not reduce necessary 
air service simply because additional sub- 
sidy results. 

Only 3 of the 7 United States carriers pro- 
viding service abroad require subsidy; and 
their subsidy has declined from more than 
$30 million in 1951 to about $7 million. 

There is no appreciable amount of subsidy 
in any other area except for services within 
and to Alaska. 


Any reduction in the cost of excess 
baggage to the public today would not 
require an increase in Government sub- 
sidy as far as the large airlines are con- 
cerned. It would be a net savings to 
the traveling public.. Certainly a rate 
in excess of the airmail rate should not 
be charged for personal baggage. 

Sometime ago I attempted to see how 
readily available the airfreight service 
is for a passenger with excess baggage. 
In placing my family aboard an airplane, 
T inquired whether it would be possible to 
send the excess baggage as airfreight. 
The reply was that this could be done 
but that it would be necessary to carry 
the excess baggage down to a remote 
hangar and locate an employee there 
who in turn would see if it were possible 
to place the bag upon one of the planes 
leaving immediately. On the whole, I 
decided that air freight, as presently 
handled, was only for business ship- 
ments, and would hardly fit the needs of 
the passenger taking personal belongings 
for use on a short trip. 

Mr. President, I have no particular 
pride of authorship in the details of the 
bill which I am introducing. If the in- 
vestigation being conducted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board results in an order 
which will substantially reduce the 
charges to airline passengers and will 
provide for more convenient and expe- 
ditious handling of excess baggage, I 
shall certainly not press for action by 
Congress. I have always recognized that 
this is a matter which the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board should handle, and I shall be 
entirely satisfied if they, somewhat be- 
latedly, face up to their responsibilities. 
I shall, of course, bring my views on the 
matter to their attention again. 
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After several months of the prelimi- 
nary stages of the investigation, the 
counsel of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has outlined some corrective measures 
which are to be considered at the an- 
nounced public hearing on March 19, and 
which are pretty much along the lines 
which I have been advocating. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record the text of his 
memorandum dated February 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BoarD, WASHINGTON, D. C.—IN THE MAT- 
TER OF THE FREE BAGGAGE ALLOWANCES AND 
EXCESS BAGGAGE CHARGES, DOCKET No. 7912 

BUREAU COUNSEL’S TENTATIVE STATEMENT OF 

POSITION 


I. Free baggage allowance 

While bureau counsel recognize there are 
meritorious arguments in the public interest 
for not increasing the present baggage al- 
lowance of 40 pounds provided in domestic 
transportation, in view of the increase in 
capacity of aircraft since the adoption of 
the 40-pound rule, the fact that the travel- 
ing public, and classes of the traveling pub- 
lic, have not yet had opportunity to advance 
their views with respect to an appropriate 
baggage allowance, the different considera- 
tions which may be applicable to coach vis- 
a-vis first-class baggage allowances, and the 
differences in the free baggage allowance in 
foreign and overseas travel, we are not in a 
position at this time to accept the 40-pound 
allowance as a proper allowance. We there- 
fore reserve the right to urge at the conclu- 
sion of the proceeding a baggage allowance 
with respect to coach and/or first-class serv- 
ice not to exceed the 66-pound allowance 
granted in foreign and overseas air trans- 
portation. 

II. Excess baggage charges 

It is Bureau counsel’s position at this time 
that the present charges for excess baggage 
of one-half of 1 percent of the applicable 
adult one way first-class fare are unjustly 
and unreasonably high and that the just and 
reasonable charges should not exceed one- 
fifth to one-fourth of 1 percent of the ap- 
plicable adult one way first-class fare. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE COSSON, Jr., 
Epwin I. CoLopny, 
Bureau Counsel. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 4, 1957. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board fails to act, the logic 
and justice of the case for making appro- 
priate changes is so obvious that I be- 
lieve strongly that the Congress of the 
United States, which created the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, should impose its 
own judgment in the matter. In this 
event, the Board, in my opinion, will have 
failed in a rather important respect to 
carry out its responsibilities to the pub- 
lic and will be subject again to the 
charge, which has been made before in 
other respects, that it is too much the 
referee and arbiter among the airlines 
rather than the servant of the public 
which the Congress created it to be. 


1 Bureau counsel have received informal 
advice from the National Council of Sales- 
men’s Organizations, Inc., that they desire 
to be heard in this proceeding pursuant to 
rule 14 of the Board’s Rules of Practice. We 
have not been advised of the National Coun- 
cil of Salesmen’s Organizations’ position. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1532) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to re- 
quire in certain cases that air carriers 
provide transportation for additional 
baggage at air-freight rates, introduced 
by Mr. Lone, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PROPOSED FAMILY FARM YARD- 
STICK CREDIT ACT OF 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and Senators Murray, 
CHAVEZ, HILL, JOHNSTON, KERR, LONG, 
MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, NEUBERGER, and 
SPARKMAN, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a “yardstick” family farm 
credit bill providing for liberalizing im- 
provements in existing credit programs, 
as well as for the establishment of new 
credit services. 

A new farm credit crisis is developing 
out in the country. Continued falling 
farm prices, rising costs of what the 
farmer must buy, and higher interest 
rates on his increased indebtedness, are 
more than the farmer can stand. We 
are in another of those eras that have 
come twice in the past 50 years when the 
Nation must make a major reform in its 
farm credit policy. 

Congress must help meet the acute 
credit problem confronting agriculture 
as a result of the continued depressed 
conditions of farm prices. 

Many of us proposed credit improve- 
ments during the 84th Congress. Our 
efforts resulted in significant improve- 
ments in the credit programs provided 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
and succeeded in blocking the destruc- 
tion of the yardstick 5-percent-interest 
rate set up in existing law, despite ef- 
forts of Secretary Benson for its repeal. 

Despite the improvements we obtained, 
however, much more needs to be done. 
It is time we took an overall look at all 
of our existing authorities for FHA 
farm-credit programs, and tailored them 
to better fit existing needs. 

That is what this bill seeks to do. 
However, all the benefits it offers are 
aimed at strengthening the 5-percent 
yardstick for private credit sources. 

In the depressed conditions they now 
face, farmers must not be expected to 
pay more than 5 percent for operating 
money. 

Whatever justification may be offered 
for higher interest rates to supposedly 
check inflation in some segments of our 
economy—and I challenge that premise 
itself—there certainly is no inflation in 
agriculture. Just the opposite is true. 
Farmers are being deflated, and fast. 

However, as long as private commer- 
cial credit sources are able and willing to 
meet the farmers’ credit needs at 5 per- 
cent interest, farmers are not eligible for 
the lower cost: loans proposed in this 
legislation. It is only when private credit 
sources hike their interest rates beyond 
the farmers’ ability to pay that Federal 
programs should offer an emergency 
backstop. That is the yardstick aim of 
the proposed legislation. 
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In simplest terms, this measure would: 

First. Reactivate the former depres- 
sion-time programs of the Department 
of Agriculture for assisting farmers and 
creditors with voluntary farm-debt- 
adjustment procedures; 

Second. Reinstitute the policy of ad- 
justing repayment schedules on farm 
loans to a variable basis taking into con- 
sideration the net earnings of borrowers 
from year to year; 

Third. Establish a new title under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act under 
which a rural adjustment credit program 
would be provided for farm-related small 
businesses in rural areas as well as for 
farmers and farm cooperatives, aimed at 
ameliorating the effects of the agricul- 
tural recession and adverse situations 
caused by conditions beyond the control 
of farmers and stockmen; 

Fourth. Create a more comprehensive 
family farm development or “domestic 
point 4” program in 500 most poverty 
stricken rural counties of the Nation. 
This is an urgently needed program de- 
veloped basically by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] out of hear- 
ings he conducted several years ago to 
seek a long-range answer to the problems 
of low-income farmers. His recommen- 
dations should have been implemented 
long ago, and the present token steps in 
that direction by the Department of 
Agriculture are a mere gesture compared 
to what needs to be done. 

Fifth. Lower interest rates and ex- 
panding loan authorizations for both 
farm ownership and farm operating 
loans under existing programs, for farm- 
ers unable to borrow through commer- 
cial channels at not to exceed 5 percent. 

Sixth. Raise maximum permissible 
size of water-facility loans to coopera- 
tives, irrigation districts, and munici- 
palities. 

Seventh. Amend the Production Dis- 
aster Loan Act to extend the special live- 
stock-loan program, and add refinancing 
of existing indebtedness as a permissible 
purpose for such loans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks a more complete analysis of 
the bill, section by section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
section-by-section analysis will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1533) to strengthen the 
Nation by providing auxiliary credit re- 
sources required to preserve the family 
size farm, providing additional credit for 
farm enlargement and development, re- 
financing of existing indebtedness, €x- 
pansion and simplification of farm own- 
ership and operations credit programs 
by amendment of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, and extension and 
simplification of emergency and disaster 
farm credit by amendment of the acts 
of April 6, 1949, as amended, and August 
31, 1954, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. HUMPHREY is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED FAMILY FARM YARD- 
STICK CREDIT ACT OF 1957 


The proposed bill provides for improving 
amendments in the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended; the Water Facili- 
ties Loan Act; the Emergency and Livestock 
Loans Act (formerly RACC); the special 
Emergency Loan Act of August 31, 1954, as 
amended; directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to reactivate the program of assisting 
farmers and creditors with voluntary farm 
debt-adjustment procedures, and reinsti- 
tutes the policy of adjusting repayment 
schedules of loans to the net earnings of 
borrowers from year to year. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill amends title 
I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, providing for long-term loans 
to farm tenants and part- and full-time 


‘farm owners to buy farms or enlarge their 


units, as follows: 

Reduces the rate of interest charges to 
the borrower from 5 to 3 percent. 

Increases the authorization for annual ap- 
propriation for such loans from $50 million 
to $150 million beginning in fiscal year 1958. 

Increases mortgage insurance guaranty 
fund for insured private long-term farm 
loans from $5 million to $50 million. 

Reduces interest rate paid to insured pri- 
vate lenders from 4 to 3 percent—this would 
involve the Government absorbing the cost 
of the loan insurance risk and administra- 
tion of such insured loans—since under the 
amendment the borrower would be charged 
8 percent interest on such insured loans 
and the entire payment would go to the in- 
sured creditor. Under existing law the bor- 
rower pays 5 percent interest and the cred- 
itor gets 4 percent, the Government taking 
the 1-percent difference. 

Eliminates the existing requirement that 
only farms smaller than average size in 
the county can me purchased with proceeds 
of these loans. 

Eliminates the existing requirement that 
the borrower be charged initial service fees 
for inspection, appraisal, and other service 
charges, and also eliminates the requirement 
that the borrower pay the 1-percent annual 
mortgage insurance charge. 

Section 3 of the proposed bill amends title 
II (farm operating loans) of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, as 
follows: 

Raises the permissible maximum amount 
of an initial loan from $10,000 to $25,000 
and the permissible size of total indebted- 
ness from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Reduces rate of interest charged the farm- 
er borrower from 5 to 3 percent. 

Eliminates the 7-year maximum period of 
indebtedness which existing law allows the 
Secretary to set aside up to 10 years. 

Note: The proposed bill does not change 
any other provisions of existing farm owner- 
ship and farm operating loan titles of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; of spe- 
cial note is that the proposed bill does not 
either raise or lower the requirement in 
existing law that a borrower leave the pro- 
gram whenever he can obtain other commer- 
cial credit at not to exceed 5 percent per 
annum; nor does the proposed bill change 
the requirement that a potential borrower 
shall have exhausted all other possible 
sources of obtaining needed credit at not 
to exceed 5 percent interest before being 
considered eligible to apply for loans under 
these programs. The proposed bill neither 
raises the yardstick 5 percent interest fig- 
ure of existing law nor lowers it. 

Section 4 of the proposed bill raises from 
$5 to $15 the permissible maximum per diem 
payment of county Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration committeemen when engaged in 
public business in connection with their 
official duties under the law; and reduces 
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from 5 percent to 3 percent the maximum 
interest rate the Secretary may charge to 
farmers under the provisions of the Bank< 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Section 5 of the proposed bill raises the 
maximum permissible size of water facility 
loans to cooperatives, irrigation districts, and 
municipalities from $250,000 to $1 million, 
and eliminates requirement that water-facil- 
ity borrowers pay certain mortgage insurance 
and service charges and fees; and establish 
3 percent per annum as the maximum rate 
of interest that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may require the borrower to pay for water 
facility loans. 

Section 6 of the proposed bill amends the 


Production Disaster Loan Act (Public Law ` 


38) as follows: 

Eliminates the July 14, 1959, termination 
date of the special livestock loan program 
and eliminates from the language of the act 
the already repealed provisions prohibiting 
such loans of smaller than $2,500. 

Adds refinancing of existing indebtedness 
as a permissible purpose for special livestock 
loans. 

Raises the permissible repayment period 
of special livestock loans from 3 to 10 years. 

Eliminates requirement that large loans 
be personally reviewed and approved by the 
Secretary and reduces the maximum charge- 
able rate of interest from 5 percent per an- 
num to 3 percent. 

Authorizes a special loan-in-kind program 
allowing Secretary to extend all or part 
of proceeds of special livestock loans from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of feed 
grains and also allows repayment in kind. 
These special feed loans must be repaid 
within 3 years at 3 percent interest, 

Section 7 of the proposed bill amends the 
special emergency loan act approved August 
31, 1954, as amended, as follows: 

Eliminates the June 30, 1959, termination 
date. 

Eliminates the $65 million aggregate limi- 
tation of total loans of this type that may 
be made during life of the law. 

Eliminates the $15,000 maximum amount 
of any one loan and the maximum of $20,000 
indebtedness to any one borrower of such 
loans provided in existing law. 

Keeps existing maximum interest rate of 
8 percent on such loans. 

Eliminates requirement that a prospective 
borrower live in an area that has been desig- 
nated as a disaster area. 

Section 8 of the proposed bill adds a new 
title V to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, which new title would 
require the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Commerce or the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration to es- 
tablish a new rural adjustment credit pro- 
gram to provide a sounder system of credit 
in rural areas to ameliorate the effects of the 
agricultural recession and advance situations 
caused by conditions beyond the control of 
farmers and stockmen. Farm related small 
businesses in rural areas as well as the 
farmers and farmers’ cooperatives would be 
eligible to participate in the program estab- 
lished by the title. Eligibility for loans 
would be limited to those unable to obtain 
adequate credit on reasonable terms from 
other sources. Banks and other existing 
creditors of eligible borrowers would be eli- 
gible to sell evidences of indebtedness to the 
new credit program. New title provides for 
both direct governmental and Government 
insured loans which vary in terms and condi- 
tions in accordance with the purposes for 
which the loan proceeds will be used, 

Section 8 of the proposed bill also adds a 
new title VI to the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, which new title 
VI provides for the establishment of a fam- 
ily farm development program in not to ex- 
ceed the 500 most poverty-stricken rural 
counties of the Nation. The family farm 
development program established by this 
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new title provides (a) direct and insured 
loans and technical advisory assistance to 
farmers and stockmen to encourage and 
facilitate their development of economically 
adequate full and part-time family farms; 
(b) strengthening of the services of the 
State employment services in cooperation 
with the United States Department of Labor 
to facilitate and. ease the economic adjust- 
ments of farm people who wish to obtain 
part- and full-time off-farm employment; 
(c) directs the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to provide special aug- 
mented adult vocational training in both 
farm and nonfarm work in the designated 
counties; and (d) provides that agencies of 
the executive branch shall provide technical 
advisory and service assistance to encourage 
more rapid industrialization of the low in- 
come rural areas in the designated counties. 
Section 9 of the proposed bill prohibits 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
the borrowers, or the lenders in insured pro- 
grams, under any of these farm-loan pro- 
grams to pay fees or make other payments 
for insuring or servicing of the loans. 
Section 10 of the proposed bill makes man- 
datory the existing discretionary authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to reactivate 
the voluntary farm debt adjustment program 
formerly conducted by the Farmers Home 
Administration and its predecessory agencies. 
Section 11 of the proposed bill authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish with respect to all loans authorized 
by the act variable replacement plans with 
payments adjusted, without regard to pre- 
vious ahead-of-schedule repayments, to the 
net earnings and debt-paying capacity of the 
borrower from year to year. Existing law 
permits the Secretary to establish such a 
variable repayment schedule only if the bor- 
rower has previously gotten ahead of sched- 
ules on his repayments. 
Marca 1, 1957. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of myself, and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], by request, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to readjust postal 
rates and to establish a congressional 
policy for the determination of postal 
rates, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD a summary of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal to increase the postal 
rates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
summary will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1534) to readjust postal 
rates and to establish a Congressional 
policy for the determination of postal 
rates, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina (for 
himself and Mr. CARLSON), by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The summary presented by Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina is as fol- 
lows: 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 

To readjust postal rates and to establish a 
congressional policy for the determination of 
postal rates, and for other purposes. 

NEED FOR RATE ADJUSTMENT AND CONGRESSIONAL 
` POLICY RECOGNIZED 

The general statement preceding title I of 
the bill recognizes that adjustments in pres- 
ent postal rates and fees are necessary, that 
postal revenues should more nearly equal 
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postal expenses, and that the Congress 
should establish a firm and integrated postal 
rate policy to serve as a guide for adjust- 
ments in the postal rate structure. 


SUMMARY OF RATE REVISION—TITLE I 
Short title 


_ Section 101 provides that title I of the pro- 
posal may be cited as the “Postal Rate In- 
crease Act, 1957.” 


First-class mail 


Section 102: The rate on first-class mail is 
increased from 3 cents to 4 cents an ounce. 
Drop letters are increased from 2 cents to 3 
cents. Post cards, each portion of double 
post cards, and private mailing cards are in- 
creased from 2 cents to 3 cents. 


Domestic airmail 


Section 103: The rate on domestic airmail 
is increased from 6 cents to 7 cents an ounce. 
Air post cards are increased from 4 cents to 5 
cents. 

Second-class mail 


Section 104: 

(1) Rate increases for second-class mail 
are applied on that portion of publications 
addressed for delivery outside the county of 
publication. These rates are increased by 4 
annual increments of 15 percent each year. 
The increase is not effective as to newspapers 
with a press run of less than 5,000 copies. 
The minimum charge is increased from one- 
eighth cent to one-fourth cent per piece. 
Neither the increase in rates nor the mini- 
mum charge increase affect publications of 
nonprofit religious, educational, scientific, 
philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, 
or fraternal organizations or associations. 

(2) The transient rate (publications hav- 
ing second-class entry mailed by other than 
publishers or as sample copies in excess of 10 
percent allowance) is increased from the 
present rate of 2 cents for the first 2 ounces 
and 1 cent for each additional 2 ounces to 2 
cents for the first 2 ounces and 14% cents for 
each additional 2 ounces. 


Controlled circulation publications 


Section 105: The rate for controlled circu- 
lation publications regardless of the weight 
of individual issues is increased from 10 cents 
to 12 cents per pound. The minimum charge 
of 1 cent per piece is not changed. The rate 
so established will remain in effect until oth- 
erwise provided by Congress, thus taking 
away the authority to seek rate revision with 
consent of ICC for issues weighing more than 
8 ounces. 

Third-class mail 

Section 106: 

(1) The individual piece rate on third-class 
mail (except books and catalogs) is increased 
from 2 cents for the first 2 ounces or fraction 
and 1 cent for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion to 3 cents for the first 2 ounces or frac- 
tion and 14% cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction. For books and catalogs, the in- 
dividual piece rate of 2 cents for the first 2 
ounces is increased to 3 cents and the rate of 
1% cents on each 2 ounces or fraction thereof 
in excess of the first 2 ounces is replaced by a 
rate of 1 cent on each ounce in excess of the 
first 2 ounces. 

(2) The rate on third-class matter mailed 
in bulk, except books and catalogs, is in- 
creased from 14 cents per pound and 1% 
cents minimum per piece to 16 cents per 
pound and 2 cents minimum per piece. Bulk 
mailings of books and catalogs are increased 
from. the present rate of 10 cents per pound 
with a minimum rate of 144 cents per piece 
to 12 cents per pound with a minimum rate 
of 2 cents per piece. The 2-cent minimum in 
both categories will be increased to 214 cents 
on July 1, 1959. 

(3) The fee for a permit to send third-class 
mail under the bulk mailing rate is increased 
from $10 a year to $20 a year. 

(4) Odd-sized pieces of third-class mail 
will be subject to a minimum charge of 5 
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cents, representing an increase of 2 cents 
per piece. 

(5) There will be no increases on mailings 
of nonprofit religious, educational, scientific, 
philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’, 
or fraternal organizations or associations, 


Fourth-class mail 
Books 


Section 107: The rate on books is changed 
from 8 cents on the first pound and 4 cents 
on each additional pound to 10 cents on the 
first pound and 5 cents on each additional 
pound. The category of items entitled to the 
book rate is substantially increased under the 
proposal. 

The present rate of 4 cents on the first 
pound and 1 cent on each additional pound 
for books sent by nonprofit public libraries, 
organizations, or associations is extended to 
all colleges, universities, and schools, the 
category of items entitled to this rate is 
broadened, and the present restriction of 
these rates to the third zone is eliminated. 


Determination of class of post office and com- 
pensation of postmaster and certain em- 
ployees 


Section 108: Where compensation of post- 
masters or employees in the postal field serv- 
ice may be dependent, in any way, upon gross 
postal receipts, only 80 percent of the gross 
postal recipts shall be counted for such pur- 
poses, after January 1,1958. However, noth- 
ing in the section will operate to decrease the 
compensation or allowances in effect imme- 
diately prior to January 1, 1958. 


Repeals 


Section 109: This section repeals the pro- 
vision of the 1956 Retirement Act which pro- 
hibits use of Post Office Department contri- 
bution to the funds as costs for rate purposes. 
Such section specifically provides that the 
contribution shall be used as costs for rate 
purposes. 


Withdrawal appropriations from Treasury 


Section 110: This section amends 31 U. S. ©. 
695. Under this amendment the Post Office 
Department, before drawing appropriations 
from the general fund of the Treasury, will be 
required to certify that excess of revenue 
from fourth-class mail does not exceed the 
cost by more than 3 percent or that the excess 
of cost over revenue is not more than 3 per- 
cent. 

Effective dates 


Section 111: This section provides effective 
dates for the various provisions of title I, 
but does not disturb the effective dates pre- 
scribed by section 104 (a) for increases in the 
second-class mail rates. 


SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL POLICY ON POSTAL 
RATES—TITLE II 


Short title 


Section 201: This section provides that 
title II of the proposal may be cited as the 
“Postal Rate Policy Act.” 

Findings 

Section 202: The policy statement begins 
with a series of findings and conclusions with 
respect to the historical background, develop- 
ment, and expansion of the postal service, 
its contribution to the national economy 
and public welfare, the need for continuing 
those services which contribute to the public 
good, and the manner in which they should 
be performed. 

(1) The postal service was created and 
has been extended and expanded for the pur- 
pose of uniting more closely the American 
people, to promote the general welfare, and 
advance national economy; (2) under au- 
thority of the Congress, the postal service has 
expanded into a nationwide network of serv- 
ices and facilities for the communication of 
intelligence, advancement of education and 
culture, and the distribution of articles of 
commerce and industry, contributing sub- 
stantially to the national economy and the 
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public good; (3) in the continued expansion 
of the service and the authorization of serv- 
ices at a calculated loss to the Government, 
the postal establishment performs some 
services and functions in which the benefit 
to the public interest greatly outweighs 
profit and loss factors; (4) the postal service 
should be operated in a businesslike man- 
ner but not as a commercial enterprise con- 
ducted for profit; (5) it is unfair to place on 
a particular user or class of user of the 
mails the burden of underwriting those ex- 
penses incurred by the postal establishment 
which, being public services, are not related 
to the service they receive; (6) Congress, ex- 
cept with respect to fourth-class mail and 
certain special services, has never laid down 
a firm policy with respect to the identifica- 
tion and evaluation of services rendered by 
the postal establishment in whole or in part 
for the benefit of the general public and 
those which inure to certain users of the 
mails; and (7) there is immediate need for a 
clear and affirmative declaration of congres- 
sional policy with respect to the creation and 
maintenance of a sound and equitable 
postal-rate structure. j 
Declaration of policy 

Section 203: This section declares that it 
is the policy of the Congress (1) to provide 
amore stable basis for the postal-rate struc- 
ture by the establishment of general prin- 
ciples, standards, and related requirements 
with respect to the determination and allo- 
cation of postal revenues and expenses; and 
(2) in accordance with those general prin- 
ciples, standards, and related requirements, 
to provide a means by which Congress, from 
time to time, may adjust the postal-rate 
structure in the light of periodic reviews of 
the postal-rate structure, expenses and rev- 
enues, and reports and recommendations 
made by the Postmast2r General on the basis 
of the cost-ascertainment system. 

In addition to declaring the policy it out- 
lines the general principles, standards, and 
related requirements referred to in the policy. 

It provides that in fixing and adjusting 
postal rates, consideration should be given 
to (1) preservation of the inherent advan- 
tages of the postal service in promoting the 
social, cultural, intellectual, and commer- 
cial intercourse of the people of the United 
States; (2) development and maintenance 
of a postal service adapted to the present 
and future needs of the people of the United 
States; (3) promotion of an adequate, eco- 
nomical, and efficient postal service at just 
and reasonable rates and fees; (4) the im- 
pact of postal rates and fees on users of the 
mails; (5) the postal requirements as to 
the manner and form of preparation and 
presentation of mailings of the various 
classes; (6) the value of the mails; (7) the 
value of the time of delivery; and (8) the 
quality and character of the service meas- 
ured in terms of priority, secrecy, security, 
speed of transmission, use of facilities and 
manpower, and other pertinent factors. 

Under the recommended policy first-class 
mail, which, according to the definitions 
contained in section 208 of the proposal in- 
cludes airmail, but not air parcel post, is a 
preferred service and the postage for first- 
class mail should be sufficient to cover (1) 
the entire amount of expenses allocated to 
it, and (2) an additional amount represent- 
ing the fair value of all extraordinary and 
preferential services, facilities, and factors. 

The recommended policy provides that 
services, elements of service, and facilities 
performed and provided by the postal estab- 
lishment in accordance with law, including 
services. having public-service aspects, which 
in whole or in part the Congress, from time 
to time, determines are public services, are 
to be administered as follows: 

1. The expenses of such services should 
be assumed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and paid for out of general fund of 
the Treasury. These public-service items 
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should not constitute direct charges in the 
form of rates and fees upon any user or class 
of users of such public services, or of the 
mails generally. 

2. Nothing in this title is to be construed 
as indicating any intention on the part of 
Congress that such public services should be 
limited or restricted or to derogate in any 
way for the need and desirability of those 
services in the public interest. 

It is required that from time to time that 
(1) the postal-rate structure shall be ad- 
justed by Congress in the manner provided 
by this title, and (2) the fourth-class (parcel 
post) rates, and the fees for special services 
shall be adjusted by the Postmaster General 
under authority of sections 246f and 247 of 
title 39, United States Code, so that the ad- 
justed revenues shall be approximately 
equivalent to the total amount of expenses. 
This subsection does not change the stand- 
ards governing rates and reformations on 
fourth-class mail which are prescribed in 
section 247 of title 39, United States Code, as 
modified by section 695, title 31, United States 
Code. 

The Congress has heretofore declared that 
fourth-class mail as a whole shall be ap- 
proximately self-sufficient, excluding from 
consideration those subclasses of fourth-class 
mail upon which the Postmaster General’s 
authority has been withdrawn by Congress. 
These are stated in sections 292a (d) and (e) 
as amended by this bill and 293 (c) of title 
39, United States Code. 


Authorization of appropriations 


Section 204: An appropriation to the rev- 
enue of the Department for each fiscal year 
of an amount equal to the sum of the public 
service items referred to in section 203 (c) 
(3) is authorized. Such appropriation is to 
be available to enable the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to pay into postal revenues at quarterly 
cr other intervals such amounts as he deems 
to be necessary to reimburse the Department 
for public-service expenses and losses of 
revenue. 


Application of cost-ascertain:nent system 


Section 205: For the purposes of this title 
the revenues and expenses of the Department 
are to be determined and ascertained and 
each allocation and apportionment with re- 
spect thereto are to be made on the basis 
of the cost-ascertainment system unless 
otherwise indicated in this title. Nothing 
in the title is to be construed to affect the 
cost-ascertainment system or any authority, 
power, duty, or proceduré of the Postmaster 
General or the postal establishment gen- 
erally, except to the extent necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 


Reviews, studies, surveys, reports, and recom- 
mendations of Postmaster General 


Section 206: The Postmaster General is 
directed to conduct on a continuing basis or 
from time to time, but not less than every 2 
years, a review of the postal-rate structure. 
The review will include a survey of the ex- 
penses incurred and the revenues received in 
connection with the several classes of mail, 
kinds of services and facilities provided by 
the postal establishment with a view to de- 
termining for each class and kind of service 
and facility provided the need for adjust- 
ment of postal rates and fees. The Post- 
master General must submit to the Senate 
and House of Representatives before April 
15 of each alternate fiscal year beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, a report 
of the results of his review. The report must 
include information with respect to expenses 
and revenues pertinent to the allocation of 
expenses and the determination and adjust- 
ment of postal rates and fees, such other in- 
formation as is necessary to enable the Con- 
gress to carry out its function under this 
title and such other recommendations as the 
Postmaster General considers appropriate. 
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Congressional action prerequisite to adjust- 
ment of postage rates 


Section 207: This title is not to be con- 
strued to authorize any change, adjustment, 
or revision with respect to any postage rate, 
except as is otherwise provided by law or may 
be provided by further action of the Congress. 
It is not intended that there be any new 
grant of authority to the Postmaster General 
to fix rates or fees. Furthermore, it is not 
intended that this title shall, in any way, 
take away his authority to fix fees for special 
services (39 U. S. C., 246f) and to seek 
reformation of rates and other conditions of 
mailability of fourth-class mail (39 U. S. C. 
247). 

Definitions 

Section 208: This section defines various 

terms used in title II of the proposal. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, I introduce, for appropri- 
ate reference, a bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to make con- 
tracts for cleaning and custodial services 
for periods not exceeding 5 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Administrator of General 
Services addressed to the President of 
the Senate, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, which 
sets forth the purpose of this proposed 
legislation, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1535) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to make con- 
tracts for cleaning and custodial services 
for periods not exceeding 5 years, intro- 
duced by Mr. MCCLELLAN (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The letter presented 
McCLELLAN is as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith, for referral to the appropriate 
committee, a draft bill prepared by this 
agency, “to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to au- 
thorize the Administrator of General Services 
to make contracts for cleaning and custodial 
services for periods not exceeding 5 years.” 

The bill is intended to increase economy 
and efficiency in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of Federal space by authorizing the 
Administrator of General Services to make 
contracts for cleaning and custodial services 
for periods not exceeding 5 years. 

Under present law, the period of such 
contracts is limited to 1 fiscal year, the period 
of availability of appropriations made to the 
General Services Administration for such 
purposes. It is believed that authority to 
contract for a longer period will yield lower 
costs and more efficient service. 

A maintenance contractor is required to 
furnish, under the contract, any equipment 
needed for performance of the job, such as 
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delivery trucks, scrubbing machines, polish- 
ing machines, ladders, hand trucks, etc. A 
charge for the use of such equipment is, of 
course, included in the contract price to the 
Government. Over a longer period this item 
of annual cost would be reduced or ab- 
sorbed. 

Where the Government makes annual con- 
tracts with the same or different contractors, 
the cost will generally be higher than under 
a contract for an assured, longer period of 
work. Moreover, each new contractor under 
an annual contract arrangement has to or- 
ganize for the job and train new employees, 
so sacrificing the efficiency that comes from 
experience in doing the job. During this 
process, which usually takes some weeks, the 
Government has to put up with work by the 
new and inexperienced personnel which often 
produces results only slightly better than 
unsatisfactory. 

For these reasons, this agency urges 
prompt and favorable consideration of the 
draft bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Administrator of 
General Services, as a part of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration’s legisla- 
tive program for 1957, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
subsection 507 (a) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to the President of the Sen- 
ate by the Administrator of General 
Services, requesting the proposed legis- 
lation, together with a sectional analy- 
sis of the bill, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and sectional analysis will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1536) to amend subsection 
507 (a) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. McCLELLAN 
(by request), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

The letter and sectional analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. McCLELLAN are as follows: 

FEBRUARY 13, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is for- 
warded herewith draft of legislation ‘to 
amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” together with a sectional 
analysis thereof. 

This proposed bill is a part of GSA’s leg- 
islative program for 1957. It is strongly 
recommended that this proposed legislation 
be enacted by the Congress. 

This proposed legislation would amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, by requiring 
the transfer to the National Archives of the 
United States of any Federal records that 
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have been in existence for more than 50 
years. 

It is further provided that the Archivist 
will determine if such records have sufficient 
historical or other value to warrant their 
preservation by the United States Govern- 
ment. In each and every case the head of 
the agency that has custody of such records 
shall transfer same to the National Archives, 
or certify in writing that they must be re- 
tained for use in the conduct of the regular 
current business of said agency. 

The aforesaid act provides only for the 
acceptance of records by the National Ar- 
chives of the United States. This amend- 
ment would direct the transfer of these 
old records. It is not only desirable, but 
essential that such authority be given GSA, 
in order to establish legally the policy that 
all historically valuable Federal records will 
become a part of the National Archives when 
no longer requisite for the current busi- 
ness of Federal agencies. 

While this legislation would provide for 
the transfer of custody of certain records 
which have been in existence for more than 
50 years to the National Archives and Records 
Service of GSA, these records could not be 
disposed of thereafter without the written 
consent of the agency head who so trans- 
ferred such records to the Archivist. 

This protection of the interests of the op- 
erating agency is set out in section 4 of the 
Records Disposal Act of 1948, as amended 
[57 Stat. 390, as amended by 50 Stat. 434], 
which includes the following language with 
reference to the submission by the Archivist 
to the Congress lists or schedules of records 
which appear to not have sufficient value to 
warrant their continued preservation: 

“Provided, That the Archivist shall not 
submit to the Congress lists or schedules of 
records of any existing agency of the Gov- 
ernment in his legal custody without first 
having obtained the written consent of the 
head of such agency.” 

The enactment of this proposal would not 
require the expenditure of any additional 
Federal funds. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 


This draft bill would amend section 507 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, by desig- 
nating paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsec- 
tion (a) as paragraphs (3) and (4) and 
adding an entirely new paragraph (2). 

The new paragraph (2) would vest au- 
thority in the Administrator to initiate ac- 
tion to effect the transfer of records to the 
National Archives of the United States. 
Such authority would be limited, however, to 
records which have been in existence for 
more than 50 years. 

Under present statutory authority, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to accept for de- 
posit in the National Archives of the United 
States those records of Federal agencies or of 
the Congress which have been determined to 
warrant continued preservation. This rele- 
gates GSA to the acceptance of records when 
they are offered by agency heads. 

This places the National Archives of the 
United States in the passive position of only 
accepting records for preservation, while the 
heads of other Federal agencies initiate the 
transfer of such records. GSA should 
shoulder its share of these duties and respon= 
sibilities to perform properly its functions 
relating to records. 

The National Archives Act, as amended (48 
Stat. 1112-1124), placed responsibilities, 
similar to those set out in this proposed leg- 
islation, on the National Archives Council. 
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Under the provisions of this legislation, the 
former National Archives Council issued 
regulations authorizing the Archivist to di- 
rect and effect the transfer of records to the 
National Archives of the United States. 

The above-referenced National Archives 
Act was repealed by Public Law .754, 81st 
Congress (64 Stat. 591). This proposal 
simply seeks similar authority, which ‘has 
been proven as workable and efficient. This 
proposed legislation would prevent the re- 
tention of historically valuable records by the 
Federal agency heads when the use of such 
records in the originating agency had been 
terminated. Under present conditions each 
Federal agency head could continue to hold 
these records regardless of their historical 
importance, the state of their physical condi- 
tion, or the consideration of any other 
factors. 

Due to the possible inadequacy of storage 
and servicing facilities of other Federal agen- 
cies, documents of utmost historical im- 
portance to the United States might deterio- 
rate beyond the point of reclamation. 

This proposal requires the Administrator 
of General Services to protect and preserve 
these ancient, historical documents when 
they are no longer needed in the current op- 
erations of the originating agency. This au- 
thority is necessary to achieve one of the 
primary objectives of the Federal Records 
Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 583). 

While this legislation would provide for 
the transfer of custody of certain records 
which have been in existence for more than 
50 years to the National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service of GSA, these records could not 
be disposed of thereafter without the written 
consent of the agency head who so trans- 
ferred such records to the Archivist. 

This protection of the interests of the op- 
erating agency is set out in section 4 of the 
Records Disposal Act of 1943, as amended 
[57 Stat. 380, as amended by 59 Stat. 434], 
which includes the following language with 
reference to the submission by the Archivist 
to the Congress lists or schedules of records 
which appear to not have sufficient value to 
warrant their continued preservation: 

“Provided, That the Archivist shall not 
submit to the Congress lists or schedules of 
records of any existing agency of the Gov- 
ernment in his legal custody without first 
having obtained the written consent of the 
head of such agency.” 


PROPOSED SUPPLY AND SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION IN DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to create a Supply and Serv- 
ice Administration as a Department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill, which is being introduced at 
the request of the former Chairman of 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, proposes legislative action which 
would implement certain recommenda- 
tions of the Commission through an 
amendment to title II of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1537) to create a Supply 
and Service Administration as a Depart- 
ment in the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
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McCLELLAN (for himself and Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY}, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LEGISLATIVE JU- 
RISDICTION OVER CERTAIN LAND 
USED FOR FEDERAL PURPOSES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
kehalf of myself, as chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and Senators JACKSON, THURMOND, Mc- 
CARTHY, SMITH of Maine, MARTIN of Iowa, 
ara CURTIS, who are members of that 
committee, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to provide for the ad- 
justment of the legislative jurisdiction 
exercised by the United States over land 
in the several States used for Federal 
purposes. 

In a letter dated February 4, 1957, 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has requested that S. 4196, the bill 
which was introduced in the 84th Con- 
gress by myself and the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, be reintroduced in the 
85th Congress. 

As outlined in the committee’s report 
on its activities for the 84th Congress— 
page 20, Senate Report. No. 1, 85th Con- 
gress—the original bill was submitted to 
the Governors and Attorneys General of 
all the States, for comments. Letters 
have been received from 23 Governors 
and 29 State attorneys general. All 
except one recommended favorable com- 
mittee action, the lone exception re- 
questing that the Council of State Gov- 
ernments be given an opportunity to sub- 
mit certain perfecting amendments be- 
fore the bill was introduced in the present 
Congress. Copies of the bill have been 
submitted to the Council. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has unofficially advised 
the staff that. a number of conferences 
have been held with representatives of 
the Council, and that no specific amend- 
ments to the bill as originally introduced 
have been recommended. 

The bill is identical to S. 4196 of the 
84th Congress, as recommended by the 
Department of Justice. The committee 
proposes to hold hearings on the bill to 
permit representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Governors or others 
who may be interested in the bill to 
testify, and to afford the Council of State 
Governments an opportunity to submit 
recommended amendments and the 
necessary information in support of the 
suggested changes before the committee 
recommends Senate action. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s letter which includes a brief state- 
ment relative to the purpose of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1538) to provide for the 
adjustment of the legislative jurisdiction 
exercised by the United States over land 
in the several States used for Federal 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN 
(for himself and other Senators), was re- 
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ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. McCLELLAN 
is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1957. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. VICE. PRESIDENT: It is my privilege 
to bring to your attention the attached 
report (pt. I) of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for the Study of Jurisdiction Over 
Federal Areas Within the States, with a view 
to your procuring consideration by the Con- 
gress of Federal legislation to accomplish 
the purposes recommended therein. 

The Interdepartmental Committee was or- 
ganized in December 1954, with the approval 
of the President, to study the problems aris- 
ing out of possession by the Federal Govern- 
ment, over several thousand areas within the 
States, of jurisdiction of the character which 
it exercises over the District of Columbia. 
The committee’s report, issued after a study 
of more than 16 months participated in by 
State as well as Federal officials, indicates 
the presence in most instances of many dis- 
advantages and few advantages to the Fed- 
eral Government, to the States and local 
governmental entities, and to individuals, 
out of Federal possession of such legislative 
jurisdiction over areas within the States. 
It is pointed out that while the Congress 
legislates for the District of Columbia, ex- 
cept in a few particulars it has not done 
so for areas of the character which were the 
subject of the study. And the report indi- 
cates that solution of the problems arising 
in such areas lies in Federal possession of 
less legislative jurisdiction, and of posses- 
sion of such jurisdiction over fewer areas, 
rather than in Federal enactment of compre- 
hensive legislation for the areas and main- 
tenance of machinery for administration 
of the laws enacted. 

The Interdepartmental Committee’s recom- 
mendations are being implemented by the 
executive branch to the extent now possible. 
Full implementation of the recommenda- 
tions is not possible, however, without en- 
abling legislation. Such legislation is out- 
lined beginning on page 71 of the report. 
Bills to enable carrying out of the recom- 
mendations were introduced in the closing 
weeks of the 84th Congress (H. R. 11950 and 
S. 4196), but work initiated on them by the 
House and Senate Committees on Govern- 
ment Operations was not completed at the 
end of the session. 

The States, as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, have a vital interest in this subject, 
and I deem it extremely desirable that the 
legislation finally enacted by the Congress 
will meet the requirements of both the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. I hope, how- 
ever, that such legislation will be enacted 
during the present session. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, JT., 
Attorney General. 


PROPOSED ANTI-GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and Senators THUR- 
MOND, McCartHy, MUNDT, SMITH of 
Maine, Martin of Iowa, and Curtis, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish a Federal policy concern- 
ing termination, limitation, or establish- 
ment of business-type operations of the 
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Government which may be conducted in 
competition with private enterprise. 

The bill declares it to be the policy of 
the Congress that the Federal Govern- 
ment. shall not engage in business-type 
activities, except where it is necessary 
for the Government itself to perform 
such activities in the public interest or 
in furtherance of national programs and 
objectives established by statute. It 
provides further for the termination, to 
the maximum extent compatible with 
the national security or the public inter- 
est, of all business-type activities en- 
gaged in by the Federal Government. in 
the United States to the detriment of 
private-business enterprise. 

The President is authorized, by appro- 
priate regulations and instructions, to 
provide for the termination and limita- 
tion of such activities, provided they 
have not been established pursuant to 
specific statutory authority. The term 
“business-type activity” is defined as 
any activity involving the production of 
goods and the rendition of services com- 
mercially available from private busi- 
ness. Every executive branch depart- 
ment. and agency would be required to 
submit to the Bureau of the Budget full 
details concerning any new business- 
type activity in which it proposes to en- 
gage, and such agencies may not engage 
in such activities or expend any funds 
therefor until 90 days following the sub- 
mission of such information to the Bu- 
reau. Furthermore, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget must, within that 
90-day period, submit such report to the 
President, together with an analysis 
thereof and a written statement of the 
opinion of the Director on the question 
whether the contemplated activity would 
be consistent with the policy declaration 
contained in the bill. The President 
may exempt any agency from these re- 
quirements if compliance would be con- 
trary to the public interest. 

Mr. President, this bill is substantially 
similar to a bill, S. 1003, which I intro- 
duced in the 84th Congress. Following 
an extensive analysis of that measure 
and the entire subject by the staff of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
several amendments were proposed, 
These amendments, which have mate- 
rially improved the bill and clarified the 
congressional intent, have been incorpo- 
rated in the measure which I have just 
introduced. 

This bill, if enacted, would implement 
the general objectives of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, which en- 
dorsed the previous bill, and represents 
the best efforts of the committee staff, 
in cooperation with the Legislative 
Council of the Senate, to perfect the 
proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1539) to establish a Fed- 
eral policy concerning the termination, 
limitation, or establishment of business- 
type operations of the Government 
which may be conducted in competition 
with private enterprise, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. McCLELLAN 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
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received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT, RELATING TO DIS- 
POSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, as chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and Senators JAcKSON, HUMPHREY, 
THURMOND, MCCARTHY, MUNDT, SMITH 
of Maine, Martin of Iowa, and CURTIS, 
members of that committee, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill which 
would vest greater authority in the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services relating 
to the disposal of surplus Government 
property. 

This bill would give the Administrator 
of General Services exclusive authority 
over the sale, utilization, and disposal of 
excess or surplus Government property 
throughout the executive branch. 

The President, however, is authorized 
to make such specific exemptions by 
Executive order from the exercise of the 
General Services Administrator’s au- 
thority as he deems to be necessary in 
public interest or national security. 

The bill also exempts any executive 
agency which disposes of surplus prop- 
erty under its control, when such dis- 
posal is made as specifically authorized 
by public law in the furtherance of a 
specific activity or program of such 
agency; including disposal by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of agricultural 
commodities acquired under price sup- 
port or assistance programs, and dis- 
posal by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity of reservoir lands or power equipment 
facilities with appurtenant rights-of- 
way. 

This bill, which implements recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, is identical to S. 2591 
of the 84th Congress, which the Senate 
passed upon recommendation of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. That bill, however, was not acted 
upon by the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1540) to amend section 
602 of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 with respect 
to the utilization and disposal of excess 
and surplus property under the control 
of executive agencies, introduced by Mr. 
McCLELLAN (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL AGREEMENT OF DE- 
CEMBER 6, 1945 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
March 6 the President sent to the Con- 
gress a message transmitting an amend- 
ment to the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of 1945. 

On behalf of myself, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International Fi- 
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nance of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and the chairman and rank- 


ing minority member of that committee, ` 


the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a joint resolution ap- 
proving the amendment to the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement of De- 
cember 6, 1945. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this joint resolution be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, together with a 
memorandum furnishing background in- 
formation, and the text of the Agree- 
ment To Amend the Financial Agree- 
ment of December 6, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution, memoran- 
dum, and agreement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to 
implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American Fi- 
nancial Agreement of December 6, 1945, 
introduced by Mr. Monroney (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That section 1 of the act of 
July 15, 1946 (60 Stat. 535; 22 U. S. C. 2861) is 
hereby amended by changing the period at 
the end thereof to a comma and adding the 
following, “and the action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in signing the agreement 
dated March 6, 1957, amending said agree- 
ment, is hereby approved.” 


The memorandum and agreement pre- 
sented by Mr. Monroney are as follows: 


Marcu 6, 1957. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FINAN= 
CIAL AGREEMENT—BACKGROUND INFORMA- 
TION 


President Eisenhower today sent to the 
Congress a message transmitting an amend- 
ment to the Anglo-American financial agree- 
ment of 1945. The President stated in his 
message: 

“The amendment to the agreement is a 
commonsense solution which attempts to 
carry out the spirit of the agreement in a 
way that is practical and fair to both parties. 

“I recommend that the Congress enact leg- 
islation approving the action of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in signing the amenda- 
tory agreement on behalf of the United 
States.” 

This. amendment to the agreement was 
signed by Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey, for the United States, and Sir 
Harold Caccia, the British Ambassador, on 
behalf of the United Kingdom. It becomes 
effective after it has been approved by the 
Congress of the United States and appropri- 
ate parliamentary action has been taken. 

For several years prior to 1956 the United 
Kingdom had informally indicated a desire 
that consultations take place to clarify the 
waiver provisions. Such consultations are 
provided for in section 12 of the agreement. 

Last December the Government of the 
United Kingdom, acting on its understand- 
ing of the provisions of the 1945 agreement, 
informed the Government of the United 
States that the United Kingdom claimed a 
waiver of the interest portion ($81.6 million) 
of the payment due on December 31, 1956, 
and set that amount aside pending consul- 
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tations. There followed discussions and con- 
sideration by representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the United States looking to 
appropriate modifications of the language of 
the 1945 agreement, the modifications being 
designed to carry out the spirit of the original 
document. 

The Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
was signed on December 6, 1945, and «was 
approved by the Congress after full debate 
on July 15, 1946. The agreement authorized 
a 50-year loan to the United Kingdom of 
$334 billion at 2 percent interest. Repay- 
ment was to be made in equal annual in- 
stallments of $119,336,250 covering both prin- 
cipal and interest, beginning December 31, 
1951. A settlement of lend-lease and surplus 
property obligations in the amount of ap- 
proximately $650 million on the same terms 
was also made on December 6, 1945, with 
annual installments of about $19 million. 
The total annual installment of principal and 
interest is $138.4 million. Under this ar- 
rangement the United Kingdom has paid 
$348.4 million in principal and $424.6 million 
in interest, representing payment in full of 
installments due in 1951-55, and the prin- 
cipal installment for 1956. 

The financial agreement provided that the 
United Kingdom should receive a waiver, 
that is, a forgiveness, of the interest portion 
of any installment under certain conditions. 
The first of these conditions provided, in sub- 
stance, for forgiveness if the foreign exchange 
income of the United Kingdom was insuffi- 
cient to buy the same amount of imports as 
in the period immediately before the war. 
The other condition specified that forgiveness 
could be obtained only if releases or payments 
of sterling balances which had accumulated 
to the credit of overseas governments before 
the date of the agreement were reduced in 
the same proportion as the payment to the 
United States. 

The United Kingdom expressed in the 
agreement its intention of making funding 
settlements with countries which had accu- 
mulated sterling balances prior to the agree- 
ment, and thus segregating such balances as 
readily identifiable amounts. A settlement 
of the sort contemplated did not prove feas- 
ible in spite of vigorous efforts. Hence there 
is now no practicable way to determine in 
any year the “releases or payments” of these 
balances accumulated prior to the agreement, 
and also no practical way to reduce the an- 
nual payments to these sterling creditors in 
the manner specified in the agreement. 

However, the international value of the old 
balances was greatly reduced by the devalua- 
tion of sterling in 1949, whereas the value of 
our claim, being expressed in dollars, was un- 
affected. Also the character of the balances 
has changed and with respect to a number 
of countries they now constitute working bal- 
ances, currency reserves, and foreign ex- 
change reserves which could not be restricted 
without raising serious problems. The con- 
dition relating to the level of the United 
Kingdom’s international income also in- 
cludes as one element a determination as to 
the amount of annual “releases or payments” 
from the sterling balances that it was as- 
sumed would be funded. This in itself pre- 
vents any literal application of this condi- 
tion, which is furthermore subject to a num- 
ber of other serious statistical questions. 

The amendatory agreement terminates the 
right of the United Kingdom to claim waiver 
or forgiveness of any part of its obligation, 
but authorizes the United Kingdom to post- 
pone a limited number of payments of both 
principal and interest when it finds such 
action necessary in view of present and pros- 
pective conditions of international exchange 
and the level of the United Kingdom’s gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves. Not more 
than seven such postponements may be taken 
and the amounts thus deferred become pay- 
able successively in the years following the 
present schedule of annual payments.: The 
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interest installment due in 1956 would also 
be postponed. Interest would be paid an- 
nually on all postponed payments. 

The amendatory agreement removed those 
provisions of the original agreement which 
have now become practically impossible to 
apply, and will permit the United Kingdom 
and the United States to carry out the spirit 
of the original agreement. Statistical com- 
plexities have been eliminated and the United 
Kingdom may exercise its right of deferment 
if its international financial situation war- 
rants. 

A similar agreement amending the 1946 
financial agreement between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of the United 
Kingdom, of 1,250 million Canadian dollars, 
has been signed in Ottawa and is being sub- 
mitted to the Canadian Parliament for ap- 
proval. The postponement provision of the 
United States and Canadian amendatory 
agreements, when utilized by the United 
Kingdom, are to be utilized simultaneously. 


AGREEMENT To AMEND THE FINANCIAL AGREE- 
MENT OF DECEMBER 6, 1945, BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3 
hereof, it is hereby agreed between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland as follows with 
regard to the financial agreement executed 
by them on December 6, 1945: 

1. Section 5 is amended to read: 

“5. Deferment of annual installments: 

“(i) In any calendar year after December 
31, 1956, in which the Government of the 
United Kingdom advises the Government of 
the United States that it finds that a de- 
ferment is necessary in view of the present 
and prospective conditions of international 
exchange and the level of its gold and foreign 
exchange reserves, the Government of the 
United Kingdom may defer the payment of 
the annual installment for that year of prin- 
cipal repayment and interest specified under 
section 4. Not more than seven annual in- 
stallments may be so deferred. The first of 
any such deferred installments shall be paid 
on December 31, 2001, and the others shall 
be paid annually thereafter, in order. 

“(ii) In addition, the installment of in- 
terest in respect of the year 1956 is hereby 
deferred, in lieu of any right of waiver 
hitherto existing. This installment shall be 
paid on December 31 of the year following 
that in which the last of all other install- 
ments, including installments ` deferred 
under the preceding paragraph, is due. 

“(iii) Deferred installments shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of 2 percent per annum, 
payable annually on December 31 of each 
year following that in which deferment 
occurs. 

“(iv) Payment of deferred installments 
may be accelerated, in whole or in part, at 
the option of the Government of the United 
Kingdom.” 

2. Section 6 is amended to read: 

“6, Relation of this line of credit to other 
obligations: 

“The Government of the United Kingdom 
undertakes not to defer an installment under 
section 5 of this agreement in any year, un- 
less it also defers the installment due in that 
year under the financial agreement between 
the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
-ment of the United Kingdom, dated March 
6, 1946. 

“3. This agreement shall become effective 
when the Government of the United States 
has notified the Government of the United 
Kingdom that the agreement has been ap- 
proved by the Congress and the Government 
of the United Kingdom has notified the 
Government of the United States that the 
appropriate parliamentary action has been 
taken.” 
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Signed in duplicate this 6th day of March 
1957. ; 
For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States of America. 
For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
HAROLD CACCIA, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at Washington. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
also wish to announce that hearings will 
be held on this joint resolution in the 
very near future. All persons wishing 
to testify before the committee on this 
subject are requested to notify the clerk 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, room 301, Senate Office Building, 
as soon as possible, and in any event on 
or before March 15, 1957. 


REGULATION, CONTROL, AND ERAD- 
ICATION OF PLANT PESTS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] may be added as a cosponsor 
of the bill (S. 1442) to facilitate the 
regulation, control, and eradication of 
plant pests, introduced by me (for my- 
self and my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, Mr. Lonc), on 
March 1, 1957. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


PROPOSED JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
CONTROL ACT—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when I 
introduced the administration’s juvenile 
delinquency. control bill (S. 1455) last 
Monday, March 4, I was glad to ask 
that the bill lie on the table for 3 days 
in order that colleagues desiring to join 
with me in sponsoring this legislation 
might have an opportunity to do so. 

I believe that the enactment of this 
bill will greatly help in the solution of 
our modern problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

I am happy. to announce that the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], and the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] have 
expressed a desire to cosponsor this bill. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the names of these 
Senators be added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate bill 1455. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

Address delivered by him at the 15th an- 
nual meeting of the Rural Electric Coopera-= 
tive Association, at Chicago, Ill., March 7, 
1957. 
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By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 
Article written by him entitled “Toward 
a New Immigration Policy,” published in the 
Reporter magazine of March 7, 1957. 
Statement prepared by him commenting 
on the pamphlet “A Miracle of Social Ad- 
justment,” written. by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JOHN J. SIRICA, TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I desire to give no- 
tice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Tuesday, March 19, 1957, 
at 2 p. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, upon the nomination of John 
J. Sirica, of the District of Columbia, to 
be United States district judge for the 
District of Columbia, vice Henry A. 
Schweinhaut, retired. . 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], as chairman, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER]. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATION BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the following nomination 
has been referred to and is now pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary: 

W. Wilson White, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General, vice J. 
Lee Rankin, elevated. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, March 15, 1957, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF SCOVEL RICHARDSON 
TO BE JUDGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- . 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Fri- 
day, March 29, 1957, at 11 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Scovel Richardson, of 
Missouri, to be judge of the United 
States Customs Court, vice William A, 
Ekwall, deceased. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’ManHoney], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and myself, as 
chairman. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON HOOVER 
COMMISSION BILLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, of which I have 
the privilege of serving as chairman, I 
desire to announce that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
next, March 12, 1957, at 10 a. m., room 
357, Senate Office Building, on S. 434, 
to provide for improved methods of 
stating budget estimates and estimates 
for deficiency and supplemental appro- 
priations. The subcommittee will si- 
multaneously consider S. 316, to provide 
for stating appropriations on an accrued 
expenditure basis. 
Phe Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, and several Members of the Sen- 
ate who are cosponsors of these bills 
will present testimony upon this im- 
portant legislation which implements 
the Second Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendation for the determination of ap- 
propriations on an annual accrued ex- 
penditure basis. All Members of the 
Senate are cordially invited to partici- 
pate in the hearing or to present testi- 
mony to the subcommittee if they desire 
to do so. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSALS TO AMEND RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Railroad 
Retirement subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, I 
wish to announce that hearings will be- 
gin Tuesday, March 12, on three bills 
amending the Railroad Retirement Act: 
S. 360, introduced by Senator BARRETT, 
S. 945, introduced by Senator LANGER 
and Senator Martin of Iowa, and S. 
1313, introduced by me, Senators Mur- 
RAY, NEELY, KENNEDY, NEUBERGER, 
COOPER, BEALL, Younc, HILE, HENNINGS, 
BARRETT, MCNAMARA, Macnuson, HUM- 
PHREY, and IvEs. 

The Chairman and the two members 
of the Railroad Retirement Board have 
been invited to be the first witnesses at 
the hearings to be held at 10 a. m., Tues- 
day, March 12, in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, room P63 in the Capitol. 
Representatives of railroad labor and 
retired employees will be heard in the 
afternoon of March 12, and spokesmen 
for railroad management on Wednes- 
day, March 13, at hearings starting at 
10 a. m. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN BILLS 
ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that it is unlikely that 
Calendar No. 93, Senate bill 1325, to re- 
lieve the shortage of funds for home 
loans; Calendar No. 94, House Joint Res- 
olution 209, a companion measure to 
Calendar No. 93 Senate bill 1325; Cal- 
endar No. 95, Senate bill 323, relating to 
increased allotments for durum wheat; 
Calendar No. 96, Senate Resolution 103; 
citing Pauline Feuer for contempt of the 
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Senate; and Calendar No. 97, Senate 
Resolution 104, citing Ludwig Rajch- 
mann for contempt of the Senate, will 
be passed or agreed to on the call of 
the calendar today; but it is our inten- 
tion to bring them up by motion. If it 
is agreeable with the minority leader, 
with whom I have not yet conferred, I 
propose to do so on next Tuesday. These 
measures will then be followed by the 
banking bill, reported by the Senator 
from Virginia LMr. ROBERTSON} from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 


The 


EVACUATION OF THE GAZA STRIP 
AND PASSAGE OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, now that the Israeli evacuation of 
the Gaza Strip has been completed, we 
have passed safely through one of the 
great crises of modern history. Warm 
congratulations are due to the Israelis 
and to Premier Ben-Gurion for this wise 
and statesmanlike decision. The with- 
drawal took courage of the highest or- 
der. But all of us must realize that the 
evacuation is only a beginning; it does 
not solve the problems of the Middle 
East. It merely makes a solution pos- 
sible. 

The United States has a very direct 
interest in the problems of the Middle 
East. It is the interest of a free nation 
which knows that freedom cannot sur- 
vive unless the countries of the world 
can maintain their independence and 
their integrity. If the situation in the 
Middle East remains chaotic and un- 
stable, it will be a happy hunting ground 
for communism. And if the Commu- 
nists take over in the region, the free 
world will suffer a tremendous setback. 

The problems of the Middle East are 
complex. They involve transit through 
the Suez Canal; guaranties of the bor- 
ders of Israel; and the tragic plight of 
the Arab refugees. Such problems can 
be solved only through wise statesman- 
ship. i 

Mr. President, one of the things which 
made me very proud during the recent 
debate on the Middle East joint resolu- 
tion was the fact that every Member on 
my side of the aisle voted to authorize 
the continuance of furnishing facilities 
to the United Nations emergency forces 
in that area. That vote was a respon- 
sible expression of the needs of our times. 
We recognized that the nations of the 
world must participate jointly, and that 
the whole burden cannot fall upon Amer- 
ica alone. Passage of the Middle East 
joint resolution grants the President the 
tools which are needed and which will be 
helpful. 

Mr. President, the Senate had hardly 
concluded the final rollcall on the reso- 
lution before the President was gracious 
enough to call me, in my capacity as 
majority leader, and express his appre- 
ciation for the action the Senate had 
taken on that measure. While I was 
talking to him, the Secretary of State 
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called me on the other line. I appre- 
ciate the responsible cooperation which 
exists and the tolerance and understand- 
ing that the administration showed for 
the joint thinking and the viewpoints of 
this body. 

Iam happy that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has concurred in the Senate 
amendments, because I think the Senate 
amendments resulted in great improve- 
ments in the Middle East resolution. 

All of us hope and pray that the tools 
we have provided will be used wisely, 
and that a troubled section of the world 
will be placed on the road to peace. 


USE OF TAX RETURNS IN INVESTI- 
GATION OF CRIMINALS—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared regarding the use of tax 
returns in the investigation of criminals 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE SHOULD Usr Tax 
RETURNS To HELP INVESTIGATE THE NA- 
TION’S CRIMINALS—SHOULD CONDUCT A Tax 
BLITZ AGAINST Hooprtums 


The Nation is shocked. by the disclosures 
which have already come out of the special 
Senate committee investigating underworld 
infiltration in labor unions, notably the 
teamsters union. 

The honest rank and file of American la- 
bor, the overwhelmingly honest leadership of 
labor, are deeply desirous, as I believe all 
thinking citizens are, that once and for all 
the stain of racketeering be cleansed from 
the trade-union movement. 

As a former member of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee, I congratulate my 
colleague, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN}, for the ef- 
fectiveness of his work to date. I am sure 
that the whole Congress and the whole Na- 
tion wish him and his committee associates 
well. 

I am speaking today basically to make one 
particular suggestion. It is simply this: It 
is my hope that there will be a complete 
analysis by the executive branch—I empha- 
size, by the executive branch—of the extent 
to which bribe taking and gangster-consort-~ 
ing union officials may have evaded their 
fair share of Federal income taxes. I cannot 
conceive that these corrupt individuals have 
given honest and complete tax returns to 
Uncle Sam. Individuals guilty of the evil 
deeds reflected in these hearings are not the 
kind of individuals who will file honest, ac- 
curate, and complete tax returns. 

I do not have any doubt that the Federal 
Internal Revenue Service is now at long last 
following the current hearings closely, and 
that it is cooperating with the McClellan 
committee, and making available requested 
tax information. But I ask, Where was the 
Internal Revenue Service in all the years up 
until now in this regard? Why did not the 
Internal Revenue Service help flush out these 
criminals, itself, by thoroughly investigating 
their tax returns? 

Let me say that in recent years the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has trapped a number 
of professional criminals who have evaded 
their tax payments. But from all that I have 
seen, the Service has not touched even a 
fraction of the culprits, especially the high- 
up ones. 

Some time hack, a special racket squad was 
set up in the Internal Revenue Service, but 
the drive which started with a bang gradually 
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petered out, apparently. In my judgment, 
the drive should be carried on, with a con- 
tinuous, intensive program. 

I am well aware that the United States 
Treasury Department is not supposed to be 
in the business of catching criminals, as such. 
But I am also aware that the tax returns to 
the United States Government do offer an 
ideal opportunity for the apprehension of 
criminals, and I see no reason why this 
weapon should not be used to the fullest 
possible extent. I see no reason why the 
Internal Revenue Service cannot take the 
initiative and pass along helpful leads to 
other Federal law-enforcement agencies 
whose basic job is to track down criminals. 
And I mean continuous cooperation between 
Federal agencies, not hit or miss occasional 
information exchange. 

We will thereby serve several purposes 
simultaneously: 

1. We will help put underworld figures 
where they belong—behind prison bars. 

2. We will help reduce the staggering $120 
billion annual cost of crime and gambling. 

3. We will recover for the Federal Treasury 
what will undoubtedly be vast sums which 
might otherwise be lost. The Treasury needs 
this money—every nickel of it. 

4. We will give an assurance to the over- 
whelming mass of honest taxpayers that 
they will not have to carry the financial load 
for the crooks and chiselers who evade their 
fair share of taxes. 

Experience has demonstrated that every 
Internal Revenue agent who is put on this 
type of work repays the cost of his em- 
ployment manyfold. 

For the Treasury Department to contend 
that it is not its basic job to concentrate 
on scrutinizing criminals’ tax returns would, 
in my judgment, simply be a bureaucratic 
approach to this problem. The American 
public is not interested in any Government 
agency alleging that “it cannot do the job, 
because the job is not in its jurisdiction.” 
The American public is interested in re- 
sults—not in bureaucratic excuses. 

In a great many instances indictment for 
tax evasion has proven the only method 
by which top criminals have been brought 
to book. The Al Capone case is perhaps the 
best illustration. 

Let us therefore conduct a tax blitz against 
the underworld, particularly that section of 
the underworld which is now being exposed 
to public scrutiny by the McClellan commit- 
tee, because of infiltration in the trade union 
movement. 

Let the Internal Revenue Service focus its 
microscope, so to speak, on suspected crim- 
inals, so that other Federal agencies, like 
the great FBI, can more expeditiously ful- 
fill their own respective roles. 


TAXES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared on the subject of taxes, 
together with several communications on 
that subject, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORT OF FEDERAL TAX 
COMMISSION BILL 


T am glad once again to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Senate a few 
of the many expressions of support which I 
have received from the American business 
community in favor of my bill, S. 769, to 
establish a Hoover-style Federal tax com- 
mission. 

On previous occasions I have had reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a few of the 
many splendid letters which have come to 
me from some of the greatest figures on the 
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American business scene, endorsing the con- 
cept of this bill. I send to the desk several 
additional such expressions. 

In one instance, a leader of a major corpo- 
ration, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
has recommended enactment of the bill. In 
accordance with his wishes, I am refraining 
from the use of his name. His comments 


are nonetheless welcome and impressive, I. 


believe. 


RAILROAD ASSOCIATION APPROVES IDEA OF BILL 


Included in this material is a significant 
expression from the distinguished president 
of the American Association of Railroads, 
Mr. William T. Faricy. 

Mr. Faricy had brought to the attention 
of the board of directors of the AAR my 
proposed legislation, and the board there- 
after expressed its endorsement. of the objec- 
tives of the bill. 

In his message, Mr. Faricy points out, 
however, very constructively that there are 
two able and hard-working subcommittees 
of the Ways and Means Committee which are 
now at work on separate phases of the tax 
structure; namely, excise taxes and income 
taxes. 

He indicates, therefore, that the board 
feels that it might be preferable to with- 
hold efforts to enact S. 769 until more is 
known about the outcome of those two sub- 
committees. 


MAJOR REVISIONS BY HOUSE DOUBTFUL 


I certainly want to wish these subcom- 
mittees the very best of success in their 
review efforts. 

If past indications are, however, correct, 
we will not be able to secure from these or 
other subcommittees the type of high-level, 
long-range view which is needed for funda- 
mental—I emphasize fundamental—revision 
of the tax structure. 

I think one of the great advantages of the 
Hoover-style commission approach is that 
it brings to bear for a long period of time 
the best judgment of outstanding leaders 
from private life, in addition to splendid 
representatives of the expert committees of 
the Congress. 

Now, I should like to point out one par- 
ticular fact. The newspaper and other re- 
sponse to the idea of a Federal Tax Commis- 
sion has been enthusiastically affirmative— 
almost unanimously so. 


TWO CONTRADICTORY FEARS EXPRESSED ABOUT 
COMMISSION 


However, in some quarters, there has been 
concern expressed as to the probable out- 
come of the findings of the Tax Commission. 

Thus, an editorial in one newspaper ex- 
pressed the concern that the Tax Commis- 
sion would allegedly be dominated by what 
it called “big business.” So, the editorial 
asserted that the end result would be more 
taxes on the little man. 

On the other hand, concern of an exactly 
opposite nature has been expressed in one 
or two quarters. There has been fear that 
the Tax Commission would allegedly be 
dominated by individuals who would recom- 
mend a punitive-type role against so-called 
big business. As a result, even more tax 
burdens might be added on free enterprise 
as a whole, it is asserted. 


LET THE CHIPS FALL WHERE THEY MAY 


Let me state very frankly that there is no 
reason to be concerned on either count. 

If we appoint the type of impartial, top- 
level men that I envision, then we can all 
afford to “let the chips fall where they may.” 
Later on, we individually may not agree with 
all the Commission’s recommendations. 
But we should all be prepared to accept the 
fact that good and honest men will have 
devoted a long time toward making as ob- 
jective a review of this problem as is 
humanly possible. 
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NO HIDDEN PURPOSES BEHIND BILL 


I have not introduced this Tax Commission 
bill for the purpose of grinding any particu- 
lar axes for or against any group. 

I have not planned it as a maneuver to put 
over any specific new taxes, or to abolish 
any specific taxes. 

That does not mean that I do not have 
any particular tax ideas and suggestions, 
because I certainly do, and everyone else 
does. 

But I am eager to get this impartial tax- 
finding group set up to do its job as it sees 
fit. That is the important thing. 


LIBERALS, CONSERVATIVES COSPONSOR BILL 


Among the cosponsors of the bill on the 
Senate side are men of a wide range of politi- 
cal opinion—Democrats and Republicans, 
what might be called “liberals,” what might 
be called “conservatives,” and what might be 
called “middle-of-the-roaders.” Their very 
diversity is the best proof of the intended 
objectivity of the Commission. 


TAX FOUNDATION FINDINGS 


Finally, as an illustration of the tremen- 
dous complexity and impact of taxes on the 
American scene, I submit the text of a few of 
the recent statistics compiled by the noted 
Tax Foundation. These statistics highlight 
a few of the many serious implications of 
taxes throughout our country. 

I attach all these materials to my state- 
ment in order that they may be printed at 
this point in the body ot the RECORD. 

The matters are as follows: 

CARRIER CORP., 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 2, 1957. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Your form letter of 
February 12 states: 

“Taxes are too high.” 

“Tax changes must be made so as to spur 
incentive in our American economy.” 

I am in complete and wholehearted agree= 
ment with these statements. 

You propose as a long-range project the 
establishment of a, Hoover-type commission 
on Federal taxation. This seems to me to 
make a lot of sense. 

Assuming the creation of this commission 
or some similar body, I believe that revenue 
sources should be carefully examined looking 
toward eliminating duplications and over- 
lapping of taxes by the Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

Now, then, I would like to try to sum- 
marize some of my further views. 

Over the years our tax structure has þe- 
come too complex. Inequities and excessive 
tax burdens have made it necessary to pro- 
vide special relief for various groups of tax- 
payers. What’s more, rates have become so 
high as to provoke resistance and evasion. 
This could eventually lead to a breakdown 
of what is essentially a system of self-assess- 
ment. 

The immediate attention of Congress 
should be focused in this area, for I þe- 
lieve the high and discriminatory rates are 
the root of nearly all our tax difficulties. 
Saying this another way, steeply progressive 
individual tax rates are a drag on the econ- 
omy. As I am sure you know, continued 
economic growth requires an adequate flow 
of new capital, particularly in the form of 
equity or venture investment. Such an in- 
vestment must come mainly from the middle 
and upper incomes, where the income-tax 
burden is now the heaviest. 

The principle of a balanced budget and 
provisions for a measure of debt reduction 
have my wholehearted support. However, I 
believe both can be accomplished within the 
framework of a budget balanced at a sub- 
stantially lower level than has been pro- 
posed. Furthermore, I believe that unless 
action is now taken toward a reduction of 
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excessively high tax rates the adverse effect 
of these rates on the national economy will 
become increasingly more evident. 
Assuring you that I welcome this opportu- 
nity to express my views, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
CLOUD WAMPLER. 


THE COLUMBIA Gas SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I believe your proposal de- 
serves the support of all Americans. Cer- 
tainly, there is an urgent need for a thorough 
study and review of the present tax policy 
and tax structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment. A commission of this type would, in 
my opinion, furnish a means of developing 
facts and obtaining recommendations which 
would be helpful to those who make the law 
and to those who enforce it. 

As the president of a public service cor- 
poration employing nearly 12,000 individual 
taxpayers, having more than 115,000 stock- 
holders, and serving more than 1,335,000 
American families, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the declaration of policy contained in 
your resolution. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE L. YOUNG. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

Washington, D.C., March 5, 1957. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: This refers further 
to S. 769, a bill to establish a Hoover-style 
commission on taxation, and to your letter 
of January 25, 1957, which I acknowledged on 
January 31, 1957. 

As promised, I reproduced your letter, the 
bill, and your statement, and brought them 
to the attention of the 20 railroad presidents 
who constitute our board of directors, and 
we discussed the whole subject at our meet- 
ing held March 1. 

All present heartily approved the objec- 
tives of the bill, and regard its general pur- 
port as excellent. The railroad industry has 
believed for a long time that there are im- 
portant tax provisions which discriminate 
against common carriers. A striking exam- 
_ple is the wartime levied tax of 10 percent 
on passenger fares and 3 percent on freight 
charges. These taxes still continue long 
after the reasons leading to their enactment 
have disappeared. Recently, I had occasion 
to call attention to this discrimination in a 
public letter to editors and commentators, 
copy of which is hereto attached. 

While sharing the views you have so well 
expressed in your memorandum accompany- 
ing the introduction of the bill, I think we 
should recognize that there are already un- 
der way in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee two programs by able subcommittees, 
looking to improvement in the existing sit- 
‘uation. I refer to the subcommittee of 
which Representative Foranp is chairman, 
which is engaged in a close study of the ex- 
cise tax structure, and also to another sub- 
committee which is under the chairmanship 
of Representative Mrius, and is engaged in a 
similar exhaustive review of the 1954 revision 
of the code as it affects the Federal income- 
tax structure. I understand the purpose of 
the latter subcommittee to be the correc- 
tion of weg Sean and inequities which may 
remain in the revised code. Anyone who has 
worked with these subcommittees and their 
able staffs, as have the representatives of 
the Association of American Railroads, can- 
not fail to be impressed with the earnest ef- 
forts that are being made to try to correct 
the existing situation. 

On the whole picture, therefore, our board 
of directors suggests that while they are com- 
pletely in accord with the laudable objectives 
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you are trying to accomplish, it might be 
preferable to withhold efforts to enact the 
measure until more is known about the out- 
come of what is now being done by the above- 
described subcommittees and their staffs, as 
well as the Senate Finance Committee and 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue. 
We appreciate very much having had the 


opportunity to express these views. 


With kindest regards, 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM T. Faricy. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1957. 
To Editors and Commentators: 

An official of the United States Treasury 
Department was asked at a Congressional 
hearing on December 10 whether his Depart- 
ment would oppose any reduction in Federal 
taxes in 1957. He replied, “Involving a net 
loss of revenue; yes.” 

There are two taxes which could be re- 
pealed without substantial net loss to the 
Government and with even the possibility of 
a net revenue gain. These are the excise 
taxes on transportation which add 10 percent 
to passenger fares and 3 percent to freight 
charges. These taxes—ilevied during World 
War II, partly to discourage the use of over- 
burdened public transportation facilities— 
are on the users of transportation not the 
carriers. 

The taxes now yield about $700 million an- 
nually inrevenue. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Government collects $700 mil- 
lion more than it would if the taxes were re- 
pealed because: 

(1) A major part of the transportation 
taxes is deductible as business expense and 
hence reduces the amount which the Gov- 
ernment would otherwise collect through in- 
come taxes. 

(2) The transportation taxes are a heavy 
drag on commerce, reducing the flow of busi- 
ness and thereby decreasing further the 
amount of net income subject to income tax. 

What the Government would gain in tax 
revenue as a result of the benefits to the 
entire economy which would come from re- 
peal of these taxes cannot be estimated ex- 
actly. These benefits would be cumulative 
in their effect. They would be felt in lower 
markups and prices at each stage of the 
movement of goods, through production, 
wholesaling and retailing. They would flow 
from the act of simple justice in removing 
the manifold discriminations inherent in 
these taxes—discriminmation against the ship- 
per and passenger who must use public 
transportation and in favor of those who can 
provide their own; discrimination against the 
long-haul shipper seeking to compete with 
the short-haul shipper in common markets; 
discrimination against United States ship- 
pers and in favor of foreign shippers, to 
whom the tax does not apply. 

While these taxes bear unevenly upon 
some, they are paid, directly or indirectly, by 
all. Their repeal would, therefore, benefit 
more people than almost any other con- 
ceivable form of tax relief. 

Repeal of the taxes on transportation is 
supported, through the National Conference 
for Repeal of Taxes on Transportation, by 
all forms of transportation, by shippers and 
travelers, and by numerous other national, 
regional, and local groups and organizations. 
It is a measure that is truly in the best inter- 
est of all—truly deserving of the support of 
all Americans. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. Faricy. 


THE TEXAS & Pactric RAILWAY CO., 
Dallas, Tex., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
`- DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Certainly your ob- 
jective is laudable, and I can conceive that 
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a commission of the type you propose could 
render a most valuable service. What oc- 
curs at once to many of us is that various 
studies have been undertaken in this gen- 
eral field and the reports thereon have re- 
ceived little public attention, and have soon 
been forgotten. I am also mindful of the 
fact that there are several groups now work- 
ing in this field on something of a crusading 
basis; and at least some of them are suspect, 
whether rightly or wrongly, of being moti- 
vated by partisanship and self-interest. 

If the commission you propose should be 
established, and if its personnel were uni- 
formly of such quality, caliber, and public 
recognition as to command very wide public 
confidence and support, then I think its work 
might prove to be of lasting benefit. I 
think too much emphasis could not be placed 
on the importance of the selection of the 
members of the commission. 

While it is true that there is general dis- 
satisfaction with high taxes, I have not noted 
any general acceptance of any of the con- 
crete measures proposed by one group or an- 
other to alleviate the situation. To be ef- 
fective, your commission’s report would have 
to command the attention and enjoy the 
confidence of a majority of all of the impor- 
tant segments of our society. I think that re- 
sult could be anticipated only if the com- 
missioners were widely known individuals of 
unusual caliber and above any suspicion of 
self-interest or partisanship. 

Permit me to wish you well in your effort. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
W. G. VOLLMER. 


Drar SENATOR: Your proposal that a 
Hoover-style study be made of our Federal 
tax structure seems to me to be a sound ap- 
proach to the development of needed tax 
reform. 

It is inevitable that, as one layer after an- 
other is added to a tax structure, the time 
would come when the entire tax complex 
should need to be reviewed in its overall im- 
pact on the society of which we all area part. 
As your letter suggests, the time for a review 
of this type seems long overdue. 

I wish you success in this project as it may 
be worked out to the satisfaction of the 
present administration, which I feel confi- 
dent would be in accord with such action, 
and of the required majority of the Houses 
of Congress. 

I would rather not have my own name 
used in connection with a consideration of 
this important subject, but I would be quite 
willing for quotations to be made from this 
letter so long as these quotations would be 
without use of my name. 


(Name withheld.) 


Tax FOUNDATION’s MONTHLY Tax FEATURES— 
Tax BURDEN Now $1,900 Per FAMILY 

Total Government tax receipts in the 
United States are, for the first time in the 
country’s history, reaching the $100 billion 
mark. This sum equals $1,900 for each 
American family. 

Preliminary estimates by the Tax Founda- 
tion indicate a recordbreaking collection of 
$99.8 billion. The $100 billion mark may be 
passed when all final figures are tabulated. 

The early estimates calculated that the 
Federal Government would collect $72 bil- 
lion, the State governments nearly $15 bil- 
lion, and local governments $13 billion. The 
total was almost 10 times as much as was 
collected by all levels of government only 
20 years ago. At that time, the per family 
tax burden was an estimated $330. 

Tax receipts were higher at all levels of 
government in fiscal 1956 than in the preced- 
ing year. At the Federal level they went 
up about $9 billion; at the State, about $2 
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billion; and only slightly less at the local 
level. 

Evidences of the increased take at the 
Federal level are given in the figures: In 1946, 
Federal tax receipts were $38 billion; by 
1956, they had climbed to over $72 billion. 

ok * e E * 

Statisticians calculate that since World 
War II’s end alone, the Federal Government 
has levied taxes amounting to $494 billion. 
From 1796 to 1945, Federal taxes levied 
amounted to $253 billion. 


THE 1957 TAX BITE IN THE 8-HOUR DAY 


All taxes: 2 hours and 26 minutes. 

Clothing: 37 minutes. 

Transportation: 43 minutes. 

Medical: 23 minutes. 

Recreation: 20 minutes. 

Other: 25 minutes. - 

Food: 1 hour and 40 minutes. 

Housing: 1 hour and 26 minutes. 

The average $4,500-a-year man must work 
2 hours and 26 minutes of his 8-hour day 
to pay for his taxes, according to the Tax 
Foundation. As the clock shows, more time 
is spent working for taxes than for food 
and other items. 


PAYMENTS UNDER SOIL-BANE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] joined me in 
requesting from the Department of Ag- 
riculture information as to the number 
of individuals or groups receiving pay- 
ments in excess of $25,000 under the soil- 
bank program. 

At the time this legislation was en- 
acted both the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recommended a lim- 
itation on the amount of payments 
available to any one individual; however, 
Congress did not adopt this recommen- 
dation, and this survey was made in an 
effort to determine the need for such a 
limitation again being considered. 

It developed that only 11 firms are 
reported as having been paid in excess 
of $25,000, and we are incorporating in 
the Recor». a report showing the break- 
down of the 11 different payments. 

Attention should be called to the fact, 
as explained in the letter, that this re- 
port may not be all inclusive in that it 
was assembled on the basis of requesting 
from the different counties information 
as to payments in excess of $10,000 each, 
and presumably payments below this 
amount could have been made in a 
county to some of the same individuals 
involved in this report, thereby raising 
the amount received. Or, presumably, 
a series of payments below $10,000 could 
have been made to an individual and still 
not be included in this report. 

Therefore, this report cannot be 
projected as all-inclusive, and a further 
study is being conducted. 

To further the study in this connec- 
tion, since the Department of Agricul- 
ture in compiling this information has 
already assembled a report on all pay- 
ments throughout the Nation in excess 
of $10,000, we are asking for this addi- 
tional information. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the letter from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, along with the report of the 
11 different payments, be incorporated 
in the Recorp at this point. 

CIII——211 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorpD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: We are sub- 
mitting herewith a list of the 11 largest 
soil bank acreage reserve payments made 
in 1956 which you requested December 12, 
1956. We are quite sure that these figures 
are accurate. However, they cannot be 
guaranteed absolutely for the simple reason 
that, to quote an example, if Mr. of 

, is the owner of a farm in 
that participated in the acreage reserve 
program for 1956 in an amount less than 
$10,000, that would not necessarily appear 
in this compilation. 

A complete audit of all payments in all 
the 3,000 counties of the United States con- 
sidering the duplication of such common 
names as , etc., would be nearly an 
impossible task. These figures were com- 
piled by requesting all counties to submit 
to their States payments in excess of 
$10,000. The States then submitted to the 
Washington office all payments in excess 
of $20,000. The Washington office in turn 
eliminated payments below $25,000. This is 
the only practical method that we have been 
able to devise. As mentioned above, a com- 
plete audit would be subject to error at the 
best and would be very expensive in any 
event. 

It would appear that since there were 
only 11 participators receiving in excess of 
$25,000 that a reasonable limitation on pay- 
ments would not affect the administration 
of the acreage reserve program. Adminis- 
tratively, this would have to be done much 
as the ACPS administers their $1,500 limi- 
tation by certification of the producer that 
the amount received does not bring this 
total payment in excess of the maximum 
permitted by law. 

We appreciate your interest in this pro- 
gram. If we can be helpful in any other 
matters please communicate with us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. MCLAIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


List of payees receiving 1956 soil bank acre- 
age reserve compensation in excess of 
$25,000 
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DAIRY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has always been much talk about 
how farmers should seek to help them- 
selves, instead of turning to their gov- 
ernment for assistance. 

For a long time, many spokesmen for 
the dairy industry have pioneered in 
such efforts, seeking to develop a work- 
able self-help program under which they 
would use the Government’s authority 
to invoke an industrywide program, but 
would make it self-financing. 

Continued depressed conditions in the 
dairy industry have led to renewed efforts 
in this direction. Dairymen have 
learned that the administration’s answer 
to dairy problems—cutting prices—is not 
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an effective answer. Production has 

gone up, instead of down. Consumption. 

has not increased to the degree promised. 

Dairying is essential tò our country, 
and the dairy industry needs attention of 
the Congress to survive. 

After 6 months of study, a new na- 
tional Dairy Policy Committee is putting 
the finishing touches on a proposed new 
peacetime price support program em- 
bodying the domestic parity principles. 
While I have not yet had an opportunity 
to give their recommendation thorough 
study, its outline indicates real promise 
of a program that Congress will want to 
give thoughtful consideration. At least 
they are doing what the Department of 
Agriculture should be doing—seeking 
new and better answers to persistent 
economic problems that can no longer be 
ignored. 

I am proud that a Minnesotan is 
chairman of this dairy study committee 
outlining this program. He is William 
Pearson, Master of the Minnesota State 
Grange. The National Grange has fi- 
nanced and coordinated the study, but 
representatives from various segments of 
the dairy industry have been included. 
The group has been meeting in Wash- 
ington the last few days. They have had 
valuable assistance from W. D. Knox, 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, making a 
real contribution by. serving as an ex 
officio member of the committee, and 
E. M. “Mike” Norton, executive secretary 
of the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, another ex officio member. 

The new plan was outlined publicly for 
the first time in the February 25 issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, published in Wis- 
consin. 

The committee drafting it includes 
representatives from New York, North 
Carolina, Minnesota, Delaware, New 
Hampshire, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, because we are going to 
be giving more study to this proposal in 
months to come I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks the out- 
line from Hoard’s Dairyman on February 
25, entitled “New Dairy Program Would 
Boost Dairy Prices 43 Cents,” plus an edi- 
torial from the same publication entitled 
“What Are the Prospects for a Better 
Dairy Program?” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

New Datry Procram Wound Boost DAIRY 
Prices 43 CrentTs—AFTER 6 MONTHS OF 
STUDY, DAIRY POLICY Group OFFERS A New 
PEACETIME PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM PROVID- 
ING FOR DOMESTIC-PARITY PRINCIPLE IN A 
SELF-HELP BILL—WOULD BE FINANCED BY 
THE DAIRY FARMERS 
Finishing touches are now being placed on 

a new peacetime dairy price-support pro- 

gram. After 6 months of intensive study, a 

national dairy policy committee is propos- 

ing a self-help program embodying the do- 
mestic-parity principle. 

If approved by Congress, and then by dairy 
farmers in a referendum, the new program 
would mean an increase of about 53 cents per 
hundredweight in all milk prices. This 
would not be net gain, however, because 2 
10-cent stabilization fee would be paid on 
every hundredweight of milk marketed. 
This provides a net of 43 cents per hundred- 
weight. In addition, a lower surplus price 
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would be paid on about 6 percent of produc- 
tion if he produced at past levels. 

A dairy farmer with 30 cows and selling 
300,000 pounds of milk per year should real- 
ize a net gain of about $1,000 over and above 
what he receives under the present price- 
support program. 

To understand how the new program 
would apply on your farm, it is necessary 
to look into some of the mechanics of the 
program on the national level. 


DAIRYMEN WOULD VOTE 


First, of course, the program must be 
written into bill form and introduced into 
Congress. There it is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House or Sen- 
ate, which can hold public hearings to de- 
termine whether there is support for it from 
dairy farmers and their organizations. If 
that support is shown and encouragement is 
received from the administration, the pros- 
pects are good that the program will be ap- 
proved by Congress and the President. 

Upon becoming law, dairy farmers across 
the country will vote on the program 
through a referendum. If approved, they 
then nominate, through an election, dairy 
farmers to make up a dairy stabilization 
board. This board is appointed by the 
President of the United States from the 
nominees named by dairy farmers in their 
votes in 15 proposed dairy districts of the 
country. 

The dairy farmers making up the board 
will recommend price-support levels, meth- 
ods of financing the program, and how it will 
be administered. 

Actual operation of the new program, 
however, rests with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, as at present. 

- Let’s assume that Congress has passed the 
bill and dairy farmers, in a nationwide vote, 
have approved its going into operation. 
The Dairy Stabilization Board then drafts 
its dairy program for the coming year and 
submits it to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Secretary, in the meantime, has ap- 
pointed a Dairy Advisory Committee repre- 
senting the public, processors, importers, 
and any other groups he may select. To this 
committee the Secretary refers the program 
drafted by the farmers’ Dairy Stabilization 
Board. The Dairy Advisory Committee may 
recommend to the Secretary the acceptance 
or rejection of the program. 

If the board’s program is rejected by the 
Secretary, he must draft an alternative pro- 
gram and submit both his and the board’s 
program to a joint standing committee of 
Congress. This committee would be made 
up of Members of both political parties on 
the Committees of Agriculture of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. This is the group which has the final 
say on what program it will be—the board’s 
or the Secretary’s. 

Should the board’s program be approved 
by the Secretary, however, it becomes the 
dairy program for the next marketing year. 
There is no need to refer the question to the 
joint standing committee of Congress. 

Should the Secretary’s program be ap- 
proved, dairy farmers would not finance the 
disposal of the dairy surplus. 

Assume, for example, that the board’s pro- 
gram has been approved, either by the Secre- 
tary or the joint standing committee of 
Congress. It is, then, the program for 1957. 
The following example illustrates how the 
program would operate: 


HOW PLAN WOULD WORK 


Prior to the beginning of the marketing 
year (April 1) the board meets to review pro- 
duction, sales, surplus stocks, and prices, 
On the basis of the information it has and 
its estimates for the coming year, the board 
recommends the new peacetime dairy pro- 
gram for the next marketing year. 
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Here is what the board might see if it were 
meeting next month: 


1956 milk sold from farms (billion 
POUNCE pon ons. a a i A EE e 
Government purchases (billion 
pounds) 
1956 price level of manufacturing milk 
(3.95 test) (per hundredweight).-- $3.25 
Per capita consumption, steady. 


If new program adopted 


Price-support level_.-........-.-.... 

(90 percent of parity using 88.5 par- 

ity equivalent, see Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Nov. 25, 1956). 


Market forecast for 1957 


Billion pounds 

Milk sold from farms in 1956...------- 113 

Less Government purchases__...-..-.. 5 

Actual 1956 domestic market- 108 

Add 1957 population increase_.__.-.-.. 2 

TOUR rete ah ea ea 110 
Deduct loss in sales from retail price 
Inorena Ia ade eC aar a gee E 

Expected 1957 domestic market. 106 


The preceding data are used for illustra- 
tive purposes only because accurate 1956 
figures are not available at this writing. 
The actual figures will not be far from the 
example, however. 

Using the preceding example, we find that 
the 1957 domestic market, with increased 
prices, will be about 7 billion pounds below 
1956 production (113-106). It means, in 
other words, that the domestic market in 
1957 will be about 94 percent of the 1956 
volume of milk sold from farms. 

With this information, the board makes 
the first of two major declarations it must 
make prior to the beginning of the mar- 
keting year. It declares that the market- 
surplus ratio for the marketing period is 
94:6. (More about this later.) 

Next the board must set the price-sup- 
port level and the surplus price. Let’s as- 
sume the board sets the price-support level 
at the minimum, which is 90 percent of 
parity using the parity equivalent method 
of calculation. This means a price-support 
level of $3.78 per hundredweight for manu- 
facturing milk at the national average test 
of 3.95 percent fat. This is 53 cents above 
the 1956 level. 

The only price decision left, then, is: 
What will be paid for the remaining 6 per- 
cent, or surplus milk? 

Last year CCC could realize only 60 cents 
per hundredweight for its surplus. This year 
manufactured milk products in CCC hands 
will cost $3.78 plus about $1 for processing, 
handling, and storage costs. This means the 


CCC, if it realizes only 60 cents this year, 


would take a per hundredweight loss of $4.18. 

If CCC must purchase 7 billion pounds and 
take the $4.18 loss, the total cost would be 
$292,600,000, 

How is the loss financed? 

First, a stabilization fee of 10 cents per 
hundredweight is paid CCC on all milk mar- 
keted. This brings in $113 million, leaving 
a deficit of $1'79,600,000. 

This remaining deficit of $179,600,000 is 
financed through a levy on all surplus milk, 
which is 6 percent of last year’s production, 

If we divide 7 billion pounds of milk into 
the remaining deficit of $19,600,000, we find 
that it will take a charge of $2.57 per hun- 
dredweight on surplus milk to raise the 
funds needed. 

In 1956 the average national price paid for 
all milk sold was $4.15. If we add 53 cents, 
the average national price expected in 1957 
would be $4.68. Deduct the $2.57 and the 
surplus price becomes $2.11. This could be 
the price on surplus milk for the next mar- 
keting period. The board may set such a 
figure at this time. Let’s assume, for pur- 
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poses of illustration, that the board asks for 
an additional 6 cents cushion for safety and 
sets the surplus price at $2.05. 

In summary, then, the board has made 
these decisions: 

1. Support prices for manufacturing are 
increased from $3.25 to $3.78 for the ensuing 
marketing year. 

2. The market-surplus ratio will be 94:6 
for at least the next quarter (3 months). 

3. The price of “surplus” milk for the next 
quarter will be $2.05. 

How do these decisions affect the dairy 
farmer? - i 

We use here an example of a dairy farmer 
marketing 300,000 pounds of milk annually. 
We assume it. is of national average test 
(3.95). Since almost all milk for fluid pur- 
poses has its price based on the price of 
manufacturing milk, your dollar gains and 
costs are approximately the same, no matter 
where you may be. 


LAST YEAR 
In 1956, a production of 300,000 pounds, 


or 3,000 hundredweight, at $3.25, brought 
the dairy farmer $9,750. 
THIS YEAR 

Upon the announcements of the Dairy 
Stabilization Board, the first handler of a 
farmer’s milk would total last year’s pro- 
duction and apply the 94:6 market-surplus 
ratio to it. Our dairy farmer would have a 
“market” of 282,000 pounds, for which the 
full support price would be assured because 
of the program. Our friend can, however, 
produce as much as he wants. He knows 
that if he does so, the price will be $2.05 for 
that surplus milk. 

Let’s suppose he does not sell those 2 cull 
cows and produces again 300,000 pounds of 
milk in 1957. Here is his return: 


2,820 hundredweight at $3.78... $10, 659. 60 


180 hundredweight at $2.05__._. 369. 00 
Gross’ returnso. 55.25. 2.5 11, 028. 60 
Less 10 cents per hundredweight_ 300. 00 
Net in milk check___-.-. 10, 728. 60 
1966 returns. Ley oe eS 9, '750. 00 
Gain on new program_... 978. 60 


Obviously, many questions arise which 
dairy farmers will want answered. Perhaps 
the best way to handle them is in a ques- 
tion and answer manner. 

Just what is the price picture today? Can 
price supports be lowered under the present 
program? 

The average national price of manufactur- 
ing milk (3.95 test) is now supported at 
$3.25. Under the present program, price 
supports can be dropped to $2.96 April 1. 
This would be 75 percent of parity as manu- 
facturing milk parity is now calculated. If 
we use the parity equivalent method of de- 
termining manufacturing milk parity, 75 
percent becomes $3.15. 

The proposed new program support of $3.78 
is 90 percent of parity on manufacturing 
milk (3.95 test) using the parity equivalent 
method of determining parity (see Hoard’s 
Dairyman, November 25, 1956). 

How far would prices drop if we had no 
price-support program at all? 

Because of the comparatively low demand- 
price ratio for dairy products, estimates are 
that manufacturing milk testing 3.95 would 
drop on a national average to the $2.60 to 
$2.70 range. Milk testing 3.5 would bring 
about $2.40 per hundredweight. 

Does the dealer or processor gain finan- 
cially through the deduction on surplus 
milk? 

No. He must pay to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the difference between $2.05 and 
his going, or free-market, price on all sur- 
plus or above-market milk. Further, he 
pays CCC the 10 cents per hundredweight 
on all milk received. These are, of course, 
deductions from the farmer’s milk check, 
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. The dealer or handler simply acts as the 

accounting and paying agent. His records 
are subject to continuing audit by. the Gov- 
ernment to make certain that all calcula- 
tions and payments are made according to 
the program. 

Is this program a deterrent to increased, 
or surplus, production? 

Yes. Our large drop in dairy prices in the 
past few years has been caused by a small 
surplus, averaging only about 5 percent. 
The problem, then, has been one of finding 
means of managing that small surplus with- 
out having the entire price structure col- 
lapse. The proposed program guarantees a 
fair parity price for all milk sold in the do- 
mestic market but a lower price on the small 
percentage which cannot find a profitable 
market. 

Obviously, the smaller the surplus, the 
higher will be the surplus price. The sur- 
plus, if high, will cause a lower price on 
surplus. But under no circumstances will 
the domestic market price be affected. It is 
tied to 90 percent of parity. 

Could the market be transferred? 

Yes. It is currently planned to transfer 
a market when 2 legs of a 3-legged market 
stool are moved. For example, a market goes 
with the herd, farmer, and farm. If any two 
move together, the market moves, too. 

How about a new producer who has no 
market or base? 

During the first year he will receive a 
market of 70 percent of his current produc- 
tion. The second year, 80 percent; and the 
third year, 90 percent; and then the full 
market on his production just like estab- 
lished producers. On this basis, his income 
the first year will be equal to the income 
he would receive under the present price- 
support program. 

Marketing 300,000 pounds of milk today, 
he receives $9,750. Under the new program, 
as a new producer, he would receive $9,783. 
At 80 percent, the second year, he receives 
$10,302. 

What happens if I increase the size of my 
herd and, of course, the amount of milk 
I ship? 

You still receive the full support price on 
your market quantity. During the current 
year you receive the surplus price on all 
above that amount. The next year, however, 
your market is increased by 50 percent of 
your previous year’s surplus production. 
This serves to act as a deterrent to over- 
production. 

You are still better off than you would be 
under the present program. Let’s take an 
example: 

Suppose you produced 300,000 pounds in 
1956 and produce 350,000 pounds in 1957 and 
in 1958. 


Total income 


1957 1958 
Present program --.-...-....-- $11, 375.00 | $11, 375.00 
NOW program: .2..005.- SSL 12, 053. 60 12, 641. 80 


Even with the lower price on surplus milk, 
the man who enlarges his herd gains under 
the new program compared with the present 
or old program. Only the more efficient 
dairymen will want to enlarge their herds, 
however, because of the lower surplus price 
on overmarket quantities. 

Suppose I have a market of 280,000 pounds. 
Will I lose part of my market the following 
year? 

No. ‘You are assured that your market 
will not be reduced. 

If this is so, how can the fellows increasing 
their herds pick up additional market? 

Through increased sales resulting from 
population increase and from normal turn- 
over where farmers leave the dairy business. 
If this does not increase the market enough 
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to provide for these men at the above per- 
centages, the Dairy Stabilization Board will 
reduce the amounts that can be added to 
existing markets. 

How much will retail prices be increased 
by the increase of 53 cents per hundred- 
weight? 

About 114,cents per quart on bottled milk, 
7 cents per pound on butter, and 5 cents per 
pound on cheese. 

Am I guaranteed $3.78 for manufacturing 
milk? 

No. The average national price is sup- 
ported. This is for manufacturing milk test- 
ing 3.95. Some plants will pay a bit more and 
some less, depending on volume, costs, and 
distance from markets. 

How do I benefit when all my milk is used 
for fluid or bottling purposes? 

Fluid or bottling milk (class I milk) prices 
are normally based on manufacturing prices. 
In other words, the class I price is made up 
of manufacturing prices plus a premium for 
class I. When manufacturing prices in- 
crease, class I prices advance. Your price 
will increase, therefore, because your foun- 
dation price is increased, too. 

If the surplus price is quite low, won’t it 
tend to hold down production or at least 
keep it from expanding? If so, it may make 
some fluid markets short. 

This is true. For this reason, it is pro- 
posed that any Federal order area which is 
able to sell 90 percent or more of its annual 
production in bottled milk or cream will not 
have the market-surplus ratio applied. They 
will, however, pay the 10 cents per hundred- 
weight on all milk marketed. 

Because of seasonal variations in milk flow, 
it was felt that 90 percent fluid utilization 
was, for all practical purposes, proof of a 
self-sufficient market. Only a very few mar- 
kets in the country will qualify. Inciden- 
tally, State orders can qualify if their audits 
are of comparable completeness as those un- 
der Federal orders. 

Under this program, will dairy farmers be 
paying for school milk costs? 

No. It is proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will continue to underwrite the 
costs of school milk, school lunch, and Armed 
Forces milk purchases. 

Why shouldn’t the surplus price eventually 
become the world or export price? 

It can. If it does, the surplus price would 
be higher. Those in this country who have 
low costs can then deliberately produce for 
the export market in addition to the domes- 
tic market without having the domestic mar- 
ket fall to world market levels. 

Is this production control? 

Those who oppose it will probably use 
such terminology. In reality, it is price sup- 
port limited to the domestic market. A 
farmer can produce as much as he wants 
if he is efficient enough to do so at the 
surplus price. Š 

Obviously, the lower price on surplus pro- 
duction will deter the inefficient dairyman 
from adding to the surplus. Even he, how- 
ever, is better off financially if he continues 
to produce in the same volume as he has 
in the past. 

This domestic parity, or two-price, plan 
has been called “dramatic” and “novel.” 
Shouldn’t we be wary of such a new idea? 

It is only human to be skeptical of a 
new idea. History is replete with examples 
of how long it takes to accept a new con- 
cept. Certainly this is true of domestic 
parity. Believe it or not, the principle of 
domestic parity was first advanced about 30 
years ago. Although vigorously supported in 
various forms by farm groups, it was not 
enacted into law. Then came the great 
depression. 
` How soon can this new program be put 
in operation? i 

Probably not before the marketing year 
beginning April 1, 1958. The bill must be 
drafted, hearings held, and then be debated 
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and passed by both Houses of Congress. 
After being signed by the President, it goes 
to a dairy farmer vote. If passed by a two- 
thirds vote, elections are held to name the 
nominees to the Dairy Stabilization Board. 

Only then can the program begin to work 
for dairy farmers. 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FoR A BETTER DAIRY 
PROGRAM? 


For the first time in print, the much-dis- 
cussed proposed dairy stabilization program 
is outlined. Obviously, many questions will 
be raised in addition to those included in the 
article. Many will involve the prospects for 
the adoption of the program. 

Four years ago the National Milk Producers 
Federation advanced its self-help program. 
Experience in Congress indicated that some 
modifications were needed before it would 
be considered farovably. To serve that end, 
Hoard’s Dairyman suggested a two-price pro- 
posal as an amended self-help bill. 

During the past 3 years, there has been a 
growing realization that both proposals 
needed additional work and refinement. 
About a year ago, the National Grange moved 
to establish a policy committee on dairying. 
It was the function of this group to review 
the entire dairy economic picture, possible 
solutions, and make a recommendation for a 
peacetime dairy program that was not a 
warmed-over wartime program which had 
failed to meet the peacetime need of dairy 
farmers. 

To serve on this committee, Herschel New- 
som, master of the National Grange, invited 
a working group representing many interests 
and areas. Yet the group was small enough 
to make steady progress. In addition to four 
State Grange masters, Newsom invited the 
president of the largest dairy farmer organi- 
zation in the New York milkshed, the presi- 
dent of the major dairy farmer organization 
in the Chicago market, and a representative 
of the State milk control markets of the 
Southeast. 

In addition, Newsom invited officers of the 
National Milk Producers Federation and the 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman because of their 
interest in and sponsorship of dairy proposals 
in the past. These men served only in an ex- 
officio capacity, however, 

The committee’s chairman was a manu- 
facturing milk producer from Minnesota. 


WHAT COMMITTEE SAW 


When the committee met for the first time 
last summer, here is what it saw: 

1. After 4 years under the present price- 
support program, supply and demand were 
not in balance. The Government was still 
buying about 5 million pounds of milk a 
year, trying to support the price. 

2. The Government loss the previous year 
was $449 million. 

3. Dairy farmers’ hourly income had been 
reduced about 50 percent in 5 years. 

4. Under the present program, price sup- 
ports could drop another 30 cents per hun- 
dred, to 75 percent of parity, beginning 
April 1. 

5. Reliable Government and industry fore- 
casts were that supply and demand would 
not be in balance, under the present sup- 
port program, for another 9 years, or 1965. 

This information, plus much more, was 
ample reason for the committee to buckle 
down in a series of long sessions to develop 
a sound peacetime program. Their conclu- 
sions to date are recorded on page 169. 

It should be emphasized that these are 
the findings of these men as individuals. On. 
the basis of their long experience in the 
dairy industry, they came to an agreement 
on the proposal. They could not and did not 
imply by their actions that their organiza- 
tions would approve the proposal. Such en- 
dorsements can come now only from their 
memberships, either through annual meet- 
ings or by action of boards of directors. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS REQUESTED 


When the committee first met, Mr. New- 
som emphasized repeatedly that the findings 
of the committee were not to be considered 
a proprietary property of the National 
Grange. If that happened, the prospects for 
approval by Congress would be dim be- 
cause of the ever-present existence of farm 
and dairy organizational competition that 
exists on the national scene. The program 
was to stand on its merits alone. All groups 
were to be in a position to contribute their 
thinking to the proposal and then support 
it as a dairy stabilization bill. 

This first report on the program now goes 
to farm and dairy organizations for review 
and suggestions for improvement. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to the personal 
opinions and reactions of dairy farmers. 

Members of Congress will be consulted to 
obtain their counsel on the proposal. 

Armed with this information, the com- 
mittee will complete its work. 


MAY DEPEND ON SECRETARY’S ACTION 


Now what are the prospects for its pas- 
sage and subsequent approval by dairymen? 

In our opinion, it depends heavily on the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture prior 
to April 1. If he decides that there is an 
adequate supply and drops supports to 75 
percent of parity, or 30 cents per hundred- 
weight, the proposal would almost certainly 
be approved quickly by Congress and dairy 
farmers. 

If, however, the Secretary continues to 
support manufacturing milk prices at $3.25, 
the acceptance of the new program will de- 
pend directly on organized support, shown 
by dairy farmer groups. 

Incidentally, if the Secretary drops price 
supports 30 cents, it will affect all farmers, 
not just those selling manufacturing milk. 
This is true because the base price on almost 
all fluid milk is the manufacturing price. 
To this is added a premium for grade A pro- 
duction. . i 

In our reporting of the new program, we 
made some assumptions for purposes of illus- 
tration. Since they may be questioned, we 
would like to comment on them. 

It will be noted that we allowed for a pos- 
sible decrease in sales as a result of an in- 
crease in the retail price. Using the com- 
monly accepted demand-price ratios, we esti- 
mated an initial loss of 4 billion pounds. 
Incidentally, any such estimated loss would 
be taken only the first year when the retail 
price was raised. Many experienced dairy 
observers claim that no such loss will be 
incurred. If not, then the market-surplus 
ratio could be 97 to 3. 


EVERYONE PARTICIPATES 


In some quarters it has been suggested 
that small producers should be exempt from 
the market-surplus ratio. To do so would 
wreck the program, in our opinion. No mat- 
ter how large or how small the producer, he 
benefits under the program. 

Some may question the reference in the 
article to converting surplus to export sales. 
The State Department is on record favoring 
a properly drawn two-price proposal over 
the present price-support program. And we 
think they should feel this way. Whether 
administrative or foreign policy in future 
years will give dairymen this opportunity 
only time will reveal. 

What about the markets for new pro- 
ducers and those farmers who want to in- 
crease their herd size? Was the committee 
unrealistic in its recommendations? 

You will note that under the program the 
new producer and the enlarging producer will 
still be better off than they are under the 
present program. Will this defeat the pur- 
pose of the program? 

Only experience can provide an answer. 
Men on the committee felt, however, that 
farmers quitting dairying and the continu- 
ing consolidation of farms would offset the 
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possible production increases from new or 
enlarging producers. 

Certainly the dairy farmers elected to the 
Dairy Stabilization Board will watch this part 
of the program closely during the first few 
months of its operation. 

HISTORY OF DISSENSION 

A key question on the future of the pro- 
posal hinges on the attitude of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the White House. 

It is known that the Secretary is personally 
favorably inclined toward this type of pro- 
gram. He was seriously disillusioned 4 years 
ago, however, and he has not forgotten the 
experience. At that time, he appointed a 
Dairy Task Committee to do exactly what the 
Dairy Policy Committee has done. But 4 
years ago the Secretary’s committee failed 
to agree on anything in the way of a new 
dairy program. 

If farmers and processors do not squabble 
among themselves or with each other on this 
proposal, we are confident that administra- 
tion endorsement may be received. In other 
words, if farm, dairy, and processor groups 
take a constructive rather than a negative 
attitude, the Dairy Policy Committee can 
reconcile many differences before the pro- 
posal reaches bill form. Then strong, near 
unanimous support may be shown Congress. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. THYE. Had not my colleague 
from Minnesota inserted the article and 
editorial from Hoard’s Dairyman, and 
had he not referred to William Pearson, 
master of the Minnesota State Grange, 
I would have done so, because I am im- 
pressed by the article and editorial. 
There is need for a very thorough study 
of this question, and I am therefore very 
happy that my colleague has asked that 
this material be printed in the REcorp. 
I join with him in making the request 
for the reason that the material is so 
timely and important to the dairy pro- 
ducers of the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very happy 
to have my colleague associate himself 
with this presentation. 


THE FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, immediately following these 
brief remarks, two items which recently 
appeared in Montana newspapers. They 
indicate the feeling of a great many 
Montanan§, of both political parties, re- 
garding the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
fiasco. 

One item is a short letter to the editor 
of the Great Falls Tribune, from Mrs. 
Ted Wix, of Culbertson, Mont. 

The son of Mrs. Wix wanted some 
spending money to take to the basket- 
ball tournament at Sidney. He sold a 
jackrabbit hide and received 70 cents for 
it. He also sold a cowhide and received 
only 60 cents for it. 

The Wix family would rather raise 
cattle than jackrabbits. 

The other item I wish to call to the 
attention of my colleagues in an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Park County 
News, published by Fred J. Martin at 
Livingston, Mont. 

Mr. Martin telegraphed Mr. Benson. 
Mr. Martin wanted to know why the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has lost 
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almost $3 billion since Eisenhower and 
Benson took over in 1953, although the 
CCC lost only about one-third that 
amount during the preceding 20 years. 
A week and more went by, and Mr. Ben- 
son had not replied to that telegram. 

Editor Martin posed a pertinent ques- 
tion that deserves prompt and full an- 
swer. But as many of my colleagues 
know and as Mr. Martin probably will 
find out, courteous, pertinent, and im- 
portant questions addressed to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture frequently are ig- 
nored. 

There are many such instances. On 
one occasion, in December 1955, I joined 
12 of my distinguished colleagues in a 
letter to Secretary Benson asking him 
to start a livestock purchase program. 
We finally were favored with a short and 
unfavorable reply in March 1956. 

I am glad that newspaper editors are 
finding out for themselves how difficult 
it is to obtain information or simply 
acknowledgment of correspondence 
from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Great Falls Tribune of 
February 27, 1957] 

To the EDITOR: Our 13-year-old son was 
going to the class C basketball tournament 
at Sidney, so of course he needed money. 

We gave him a cowhide to'sell and he had 
a jackrabbit hide. 

Guess what? The cowhide brought 60 
cents and the rabbit hide 70 cents. 

How would Benson explain this? 

We don’t want to raise rabbits. 

Mrs. TED WIx, Culbertson, Mont. 


[From the Park County News of Livingston, 
Mont.] 


BENSON DOESN’T ANSWER WIRE RE MULTI- 
BILLION PRICE Prop LOSSES DURING Last 
4 YEARS 


More than a week ago, after Washington 
press reports carried a story about Com- 
modity Credit Corporation losses since 1933 
of $4,005,000,000, of which $2,994,000,000 oc- 
curred in the last 4 years and $1,111,000,000 
between 1933 and 1953. The News sent a 
wire to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 
son requesting an airmail explanatory reply. 

The wire said in part: “Respectfully re- 
quest airmail reply your explanation re CCC 
report losses only $1,111,000,000 from 19383 to 
1953, but nearly $3 billion since 1953 * * *,” 

Up to press time no reply had been re- 
ceived. Such losses are charged to Amer- 
ican farmers. What do our readers think 
about these losses? 

F. J. M. 


THE OIL FOR EUROPE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
joint hearings by the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, dealing with 
the oil for Europe program, have been 
under way since the 5th day of February 
1957 and are still in progress. These 
hearings are being conducted under the 
able leadership of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MAaAHonEY] and have 
been participated in by the Senators of 
both subcommittees. 

From time to time on the floor of the 
Senate statements have been made by 
several Senators in regard to some of the 
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testimony which has been educed at 
these hearings and statements of several 
witnesses have been introduced into the 
Recorp. The views expressed by the var- 
ious witnesses cover the many aspects of 
the oil for Europe program. 

Yesterday the witness before the joint 
subcommittee on the oil for Europe pro- 
gram was W. K. Whiteford, who is presi- 
dent of the Gulf Oil Corp. Appear- 
ing with him were several other officers 
and professional consultants to the Pres- 
ident who, in the words of the chair- 
man, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAHONEY] did a fine job in answering 
the questions propounded by the Sena- 
tors and counsel. 

So that all points of view in the oil for 
Europe program may be brought to the 
attention of the Members of Congress, I 
ask unanimous consent that the very ex- 
cellently prepared statement of Mr. W. 
K. Whiteford, president of Gulf Oil Corp., 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, from time 
to time permission to insert summaries 
of various witnesses’ testimony in the 
Recorp will be requested so that the 
Members of Congress may be kept 
abreast of testimony which has been pre- 
sented on this most important issue 
of today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By W. K. WHITEFORD, PRESIDENT 
or GULF OIL CORP., PITTSBURGH, PA., BE- 
FORE JOINT HEARINGS OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY AND SUBCOMMIT- 
TEC ON PUBLIC LANDS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, RE OIL 
FOR EUROPE PROGRAM 


My name is W. K. Whiteford. I am presi- 
dent of Gulf Oil Corp. I welcome the 
opportunity to appear before you and com- 
ment on many issues and reply to statements 
which tend unfairly to discredit the oil in- 
dustry in the eyes of the American public. 
I believe Gulf’s policies as concern our con- 
tributions to the program for shipment of 
oil to Europe since the Suez crisis, the pric- 
ing of crude oil and products, and imports 
are all on a sound footing. 

The Middle East Emergency Committee 
functions at the express request of the 
Government. Congress enacted the statute 
which permits continuance of the petroleum 
industry voluntary agreement relating to 
foreign petroleum supply in the public 
interest as contributing to the national 
defense. The Attorney General reviewed 
and approved both the amended voluntary 
agreement and the plan of action for the 
organization of MEEC. The Middle East 
Emergency Committee, acting within the 
limits set by the Government, can only 
develop facts and make recommendations 
for the Government’s use. Action by mem- 
ber companies is carried out only after the 
Government has approved schedules for the 
same. Government representatives watch 
in the everyday operations of this commit- 
tee and they have every opportunity to be 
intimately acquainted with all of its pro- 
ceedings. 

Frankly, we would prefer not to be a par- 
ticipant in either the voluntary agreement 
or MEEC, but in view of the Government’s 
request for cooperation we feel it is a duty 
and we cannot rightfully refuse. At the 
same time, we do not believe the sort of 
criticism leveled at Gulf and other com- 
panies for so doing is justified in any degree. 
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Gulf has made and will continue to make 
arrangements for substantial shipments of 
oil to Europe. Out of our domestic inven- 
tories alone, we made available during the 
last quarter of 1956, an average of 67,400 bar- 
rels daily totaling 6,250,000 barrels of crude 
and finished products for Europe. Of this 
total 98.5 percent was crude, and only 1.5 
percent was finished products. 

In the past few weeks our refinery runs 
have been reduced 60,000 barrels daily of 
crude which has been or will be made avail- 
able for shipment to Europe. For the month 
of January we made available out of domestic 
supplies an average of 68,000 barrels daily, 
totaling 2,103,000 barrels of crude and fin- 
ished product for Europe. 

In addition, we have cooperated with 
MEEC in making arrangements with other 
oil companies whereby transportation saving 
in tanker time has been accomplished 
through rearrangement and substitution of 
ships and sources of crude, both domestic and 
foreign, making possible shorter hauls to 
Western Europe, resulting in an overall in- 
crease in crude availability. I will give you 
some examples of what we have done. 

(1) We made an agreement with another 
company whereby 35,000 barrels daily of 
Kuwait crude ordinarily refined in the United 
States was diverted to refineries in Western 
Europe substituting an equal volume of do- 
mestic crude delivery to us in the United 
States. During January, this arrangement 
alone made available to Europe a total of 
1,100,000 barrels of crude and resulted in say- 
ings equivalent to 8 T-2 tankers. 

(2) We modified a contract for Kuwait 
crude, otherwise destined for the United 
States, permitting its diversion to Europe 
in the amount of 12,000—-15,000 barrels daily, 
for which a substitution of domestic crude 
was made. The overall effect of this single 
transaction results in a tanker saving equiv- 
alent to about three T-2 tankers. 

(3) In November 1956, we reversed a pipe- 
line movement and pumped 1 million bar- 
rels of Oklahoma crude south into Texas for 
export movement. At the same time we held 
in Texas crude that normally would have 
been pumped north so that it, too, became 
available for export. This amounted to 1.5 
million barrels so the total of this one pipe- 
line operation made available 2.5 million 
barrels of crude for export. 

Including diversion of Middle East im- 
ports, I believe we can say that Gulf has 
contributed an average of 132,000 barrels 
daily and a total of 16,250,000 barrels of 
crude and finished product to Europe dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1956 through January 
31, 1957. 

The industry has been called price gougers 
and it has been stated that we are not oper- 
ating in the public interest. Gulf isin busi- 
ness to make a profit, but we follow good 
business practices in determining the means 
by which we make a profit. You should 
appreciate that our domestic crude and prod- 
uct shipments to Europe in the last quarter 
of 1956 constituted heavy withdrawals from 
our stocks. If we had wanted to be price 
gougers, we could have held this crude in 
anticipation of a price increase which we be- 
lieved to be imminent and justified. In addi- 
tion, by making these heavy withdrawals, 
we may place ourselves in a vulnerable posi- 
tion in the event of any long delay in reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal. Our policy has been 
to do everything possible to supply our 
customers with their normal requirements of 
oil and avoid prorating our supplies to them. 

We have not made any tie-in sales of gas- 
oline with crude. From an economic and 
practical viewpoint, it is not a simple matter 
to drastically change refinery yields. Our 


- domestic customers need finished petroleum 


products, but their requirements of gasoline 
and fuel oils vary depending upon the season- 
al factor. Our duty to our domestic custom- 
ers is to avoid petroleum shortages here and 
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at the same time do everything possible to 
increase the flow of oil to Europe. 

When the enormous complexities resulting 
from the Suez crisis are carefully analyzed, 
including the economics of refining, the re- 
routing of available crude both from the 
Middle East’ and the Western Hemisphere, 
and the tanker shortage, it is evident that 
the industry has been very successful in 
meeting the emergency. 

Turning to the subject of imports, I note 
that many domestic producers are continu- 
ing to press for action under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Before the closing of the Suez Canal, Gulf 
was importing a total of 131,000 barrels of 
crude daily, of which 60,000 barrels were 
from the Middle East and 71,000 barrels from 
Venezuela. Immediately after the closing, 
our imports of Middle East crude dropped 
to 35,000 barrels daily and because of our 
cooperation with MEEC have been entirely 
eliminated since January. Presently all of 
our imported crude comes from Venezuela 
and averages 80,000 barrels daily, a very mod- 
est increase from that country. We are now 
importing 50,000 barrels daily less than þe- 
fore the closing of the canal. : 

Our company in the last few years has 
reduced its import plans on several occasions 
in view of the increased domestic productiv- 
ity. In 1954, for example, when we had a 
large increase in our refinery requirements 
our own United States crude-oil production 
was down. But although we had ample sup- 
plies of our own foreign crude oil and prod- 
ucts available we increased our total im- 
ports by only 2,470 barrels daily while in- 
creasing our net purchases of United States 
crude oil from other producers, at full posted 
prices, by 37,486 barrels daily. In that situ- 
ation, although we did not believe there has 
been any injury to the domestic situation 
from imports, in our desire to be coopera- 
tive, we agreed to conform to the recom- 
mendations of the Cabinet Committee. 

Gulf was one of the pioneer American 
companies to venture abroad in the search 
for oil and its whole eastern seaboard refin- 
ing and marketing position was largely de- 
veloped on the basis of utilizing foreign 
crude, originally from Venezuela, and in 
more recent years from Venezuela and the 
Middle East. Gulf’s imports of products 
have always been, and still are, a very small 
portion of its total imports, inasmuch as its 
policy has been to do most of its refining for 
the United States in the United States. All 
of the company’s imports are to the east 
coast. 

Gulf has complied with all requests from 
the ODM regarding imports, and even 
before the ODM ‘was involved in this 
question, Gulf had many times taken action 
to reduce or hold back increases in its im- 
ports when total oil imports in the United 
States appeared to be growing at an unusu- 
ally rapid rate. 

The result of the above policy has been 
that the ratio of Gulf’s imports to the total 
for the industry has steadily declined. 
Since 1947 Gulf imports have declined from 
17.4 percent of the total for the industry to 
an estimated 9.5 percent for last year. This 
has been due not to any lack of adequate 
foreign crude of our own which we could 
have imported but solely to our own volun- 
tary restrictions. 

As a consequence of the above and the 
fact that its own domestic production has 
not increased fast enough to supply the bal- 
ance of its refinery requirements, Gulf’s pur- 
chases of crude from other domestic pro- 
ducers have greatly increased. This year 
such purchases will average double what they 
were 10 years ago and greater than the com- 
pany’s entire imports. 

We have consistently argued against main- 
taining the ODM 1954 ratio of imports to 
domestic production. We have asked ODM 
to drop all formulas and make a more 
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realistic approach to this problem. Not- 
withstanding this position, Guif has com- 
plied with all requests from ODM. 

- Notwithstanding the increased volume of 
industry oil imports since 1954, the facts are 
that domestic crude oil production, drilling, 
exploration, reserves, and production capac- 
ity were all at record high levels in 1956 and 
are predicted at even higher levels for 1957. 
One may question the validity of the argu- 
ment that present levels of imports reduce 
the incentive for the search for new domestic 
sources of oil. 

In this connection, it must be noted that 
average domestic discoveries in recent years 
are less prolific than in earlier years and 
domestic oil consumption is growing at a 
more rapid rate than proved domestic re- 
serves. Since the United States has only 
about 15 percent of estimated world crude 
reserves, and accounts for more than 45 per- 
cent of world oil consumption, it is of vital 
necessity from both economic and national 
defense viewpoints that the Government does 
not adopt a policy which unduly restricts oil 
imports from foreign areas where the reserves 
far outstrip the present and expected future 
consumption of oil. 

I do not believe it is true, as has so often 
been argued, that partial dependence upon 
imports will endanger national security. Oil 
is not the only mineral for which future 
supply isa problem. It is doubtful that any 
nation is completely self-sufficient in min- 
eral resources for war and peace. Certainly 
the United States is a have-not nation for 
many raw materials today, but this alone 
does not mean that our security is in a pre- 
carious position. It does mean, however, 
that dependence on foreign sources is one 
of the problems of our economy as well as 
of national security. The fallacy of self- 
sufficiency in oil, as anything else, is that 
costs may be prohibitive. 

United States imports of foreign oil have 
amounted to 5.3 billion barrels over the past 
35 years and most of it originated from the 
Western Hemisphere. If we had prohibited 
such imports, does anyone here think there 
‘would have been the development of present 
production facilities in those foreign coun- 
tries that exist today? Obviously not, be- 
cause no country develops oil reserves. except 
to the extent that it may have prospective 
markets. If the United States expects other 
countries to develop their oil resources so 
that they will be available to us and the 
free world in time of need, it must offer to 
them the prospect of a reasonable market 
outlet on a competitive basis. 

There has been much discussion of why 
MEEC members import Venezuelan crude to 
the United States and sell domestic crude 
to Europe when the shortest haul is direct 
from Venezuela to Europe. Perhaps we could 
have diverted most of our imports of Vene- 
zuelan crude to Europe; however, for the 
following reasons we have not done so: 

(1) Certain Venezuelan crudes have an 
excellent yield of high-octane gasoline. Due 
to the increasing demand of this product 
here, we have geared out operations to utilize 
a prorated amount of Venezuelan crude as 
feed stock in our Philadelphia refinery. As 
mentioned before, operational changes neces- 
sary to substitute domestic crudes for this 
amount of Venezuelan crude are expensive 
and impractical compared with the savings in 
tankers. 

(2) As you know, the Government has not 
approved coastwise movements of domestic 
crude in foreign-flag tankers. We do not 
have a sufficient number of American-flag 
vessels to handle the volume of domestic 
crude necessary to supplant the Venezuelan 
crude now being used. Consequently, we 
would have to supplement transportation 
movements by the use of foreign-flag tank- 
ers which, under present conditions, is not 
possible. 

I have noted considerable discussion in 
your hearings to the effect that imports 
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have discouraged pipeline connections to 
domestic wells and at least one insinuation 
that imports are of more concern to Gulf 
than domestic crude production. This is not 
true. I have already pointed out that Gulf 
has complied with the ODM requests with 
respect to imports. We have been criticized 
for challenging the constitutionality and 
the undue burden upon interstate com- 
merce of a State regulation which attempts 
to force us to buy crude oil in Oklahoma 
for which we have no use and do not want. 

As an indication of our interest in do- 
mestic crude production, in the 5-year pe- 
riod, 1953 to 1957, we will have invested 
$933 million on production, development, 
and exploration activities. The figures for 
1957 are the approved program in which we 
are now engaged. The trend of those ex- 
penditures is upward, increasing from $129 
million in 1953 to the current program for 
1957 of $227 million. I think with expendi- 
tures approaching $1 billion in 5 years, we 
emphasize our interest in the domestic oil- 
producing business. 

The reasons for the recent domestic crude 
price increase have been presented and dis- 
cussed rather fully in previous testimony 
by others before this committee. Good and 
valid reasons have been stated which I will 
not take your time to repeat; however, I 
would like to make a point or two with re- 
gard to the matter. Gulf is a domestic net 
purchaser of crude oil. Our domestic pro- 
duction is insufficient to meet the needs 
of our refineries so that we can manufac- 
ture the volume of products to take care 
of our customers, notwithstanding the im- 
ports we have brought to the east coast. 

In 1956 we refined in the United States 
over 52.5 milliofi more barrels of domestic 
crude than we produced. This deficit rep- 
resents purchases from other domestic pro- 
ducers. y 

Gulf did not immediately meet the first 
crude price increase which was effective Jan- 
‘uary 3, 1957, although we had felt for months 
that a crude price increase was inevitable 
and justified. Due to the various prices for 
different crudes, Gulf took a careful review 
of its situation before announcing a new 
schedule of prices. Should we meet exactly 
the prices as announced by some other com- 
panies or should Gulf establish a schedule 
based entirely upon its own appraisal of rela- 
tive crude values? After taking into account 
our own situation, we announced our sched- 
ule on January 8. In view of the competi- 
tive situation, we subsequently made adjust- 
ments. We had previously lost 5,000 barrels 


‘a day of very desirable crude oil to a competi- 


tor who offered a price above Gulf’s. 

In the recent situation, had we failed to 
meet the price, we would have had insuf- 
ficient oil. Had we offered too high a price, 
we soon would have had more oil than we 
could use. 

I said a moment ago that we had been 
considering a crude-oil increase for months. 
Not only had we been constantly studying the 
economic factors involved in Gulf’s own ex- 
ploration and production costs, but we had 
been subjected to outside pressures com- 
plaining about the price we paid for crude. 
We have in our files, and there have been 
furnished to this committee, copies of tele- 
grams received from independent producers 
and royalty owners asking us to consider an 
advance in our purchase price of the crude 
oil we bought from them. 

This is understandable. They, too, in 
their search for and production of oil, have 
been subjected to the same economic pres- 
sures as we—maybe more so. If they are to 
stay in the business, and they are a vital 
part of the national economy, then they 
must receive a living wage. 

Since it has already been stated that Gulf 
is a net purchaser of domestic crude, we 
cannot escape the fact that the cost of the 
crude is a major factor in arriving at prod- 
uct prices. There is a direct relationship 
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between the price of crude oil and the price 
of petroleum products. The record shows 
that following a crude price increase there 
has been a product price increase, and this 
last movement was no exception. Generally 
the price of gasoline increased about a penny 
a gallon; however, in Gulf’s territory, it 
amounted to approximately three-fourths 
cent. Due to competitive pressures, the price 
fell off in many areas so that as of today we 
estimate the increase to be less than one-half 
cent per gallon. 

This has been the first general increase in 
the gasoline price level since June 1953. To- 
day the average tank wagon price of gasoline 
in Gulf’s territory is approximately 16% 
cents, or an advance of only 40 percent, over 
a 10-year period. 

As contrasted to this, since 1947 our em- 
ployees have been given 11 so-called general 
and cost of living increases amounting to 72 
percent. During the same period, the aver- 
age monthly wage of our employees has in- 
creased 92 percent, which reflects merit in- 
creases over and above the general increases. 
Thus labor is an important cost factor in 
the oil business. 

Many people do not realize the great sums 
of money required to construct, maintain, 
and operate a modern efficient refinery. Gulf 
alone has over $660 million invested in its 
refining facilities, and well over one-half of 
this sum has been invested in the same 10- 
year period.we are talking about. 

The measure of the fixed capital assets 
employed in our refineries has increased 
from $1.71 per barrel of crude processed in 
1946 to $2.86 per barrel of crude processed 
in 1956, or an increase of 67 percent. 

These refinery costs are also subject to 
other industry wage and material increases 
with which you are familiar. Considering 
all of the cost factors involved, our refinery 
operating costs, per barrel of crude refined 
in 1946 as against a barrel of crude refined 


in 1956, have stepped up approximately 100 


percent. Such increases in costs inevitably 
influence the price of the finished product. 

Marketing costs follow the same pattern. 
By way of illustration, a service station gaso- 
line pump now costs us $403 as compared to 
$271 in 1947; a 2,000 gallon underground serv- 
ice station tank formerly cost $143 but now 
we pay $224; for a hydraulic grease rack lift 
we now pay $731 as against $407 in 1947. A 
truck costs 54 percent more; a trailer tractor, 
139 percent more; and a 2-door passenger 
car, 89 percent more. 

Since 1948, Gulf has increased its octane 
number for its house-brand gasoline 9% oC- 
tanes which costs 11⁄4 cents per gallon. Over 
this same period of time, our average tank 
wagon price has increased 2.7 cents per gal- 
lon, which demonstrates that over one-half 
of this price increase was brought about by 
increased octane requirements alone. 

The motorist is primarily concerned with 
the price to him of a gallon of gasoline at 
the pump. To make a purchase of Good 
Gulf gasoline today in Pittsburgh, I would 
pay 30.9 cents per gallon. The tank wagon 
price of that same gasoline to the dealer— 
the actual amount that Gulf would receive 
for the gasoline—is 15.3 cents per gallon. 
The Company that finds and produces the 
oil, breaks it up into products, and lays them 
down at the retail outlet receives less than 
50 percent of the retail price of the product. 

This is due to several reasons. First, 
there is a heavy tax load reflected in the 
price. Both State and Federal taxes are 
included in the price, and in the example I 
just cited, 9 cents or over 29 percent of the 
retail price is directly attributable to taxes. 

Then, too, the dealer must have a suffi- 
cient markup to stay in business. Like the 
rest of us, he has been exposed to the same 
inflationary factors—increased labor, main- 
tenance, utilities, and so forth—and there- 
fore must maintain a reasonable margin. 
Contrary to popular impression he is the one 
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who determines the margin and establishes 
the price of the gasoline at the pump. 

Regardless of the above-mentioned factors, 
the recent price increase has been questioned 
due to the condition of inventories. There 
have been divergent opinions expressed as 
to the reasonableness of gasoline stocks de- 
pending upon the speaker. Although these 
stocks have been at record levels, I noted 
with particular interest the statements of 
Mr. Hines Baker, president of Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., that considering line fill, 
operating stocks, seasonal demands, location 
differentials, increasing consumption, and 
the like, only about 3 to 5 days’ supply of 
this inventory could be actually considered 
as surplus. 

Certainly gasoline inventories have some 
effect on the selling price of gasoline, but 
they do not have any effect on the costs of 
crude oil, manufacturing plant, or marketing 
distribution. 

The fact that the gasoline was in inventory 
and not made from the costlier crude has 
nothing to do with it. When there is a de- 
crease in gasoline price, the converse is true, 
notwithstanding that stocks on hand were 
made from higher priced crude. 

This is true of necessity—otherwise, the 
independent refiner would be out of busi- 
ness. He has inadequate storage to protect 
him against delayed price movements, and 
his products move in a continuous flow from 
the crude input line to his customers. 
Therefore, when the price of crude moves, 
the price of his products must move—and 
to argue that the manufacturer must absorb 
the increased crude price is to argue for this 
man’s demise. 

One other point should be made before 
leaving product prices, and that is the highly 
competitive nature of the market into which 
they are sold. 

In spite of the increasing cost factors, it 
is obvious that the current price structure 
is not immune to the competitive pressures 
which operate in a free market. Reduction 
in gasoline prices has already occurred in a 
large area of Gulfi’s marketing territory, 
which, in many cases, have eliminated the 
initial price increase. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to 
replace the reserves behind our growing pro- 
duction. It is true that domestic reserves 
of crude oil have so far followed an increas- 
ing trend, but the new oil found per ex- 
ploratory well or per foot of wildcat drilling 
has been declining during recent years. A 
large part of the reserves additions we have 
been able to develop to counterbalance the 
withdrawal of reserves by production has 
come from extensions of old fields, by de- 
velopment drilling, or by improved tech- 
nology. As stated by General Thompson of 
the Texas Railroad Commission: 

“The whole United States discovered in 
new fields and new pools in old fields in 
1955 only 476,957,000 barrels of oil, whereas 
the United States production was 2,419,300,- 
000 barrels. So it will be seen that the 
United States as a whole produced her oil 
five times as fast as we found new dis- 
coveries.” 

The effect of the increased costs of finding 
new oil reserves is that we are forced to 
replace the oil we are now producing, which 
was found at low cost in years past, by re- 
serves being discovered and developed now 
at much greater per barrel costs. 

We have already mentioned the large 
capital expenditures which in recent years 
have reached record levels. And too often 
overlooked is the fact that these capital 
investments must come from profits. In 
other words, we must have made a profit 
in order to have available money to plow 
back into the business. In 1947, for exam- 
ple, Gulf’s total invested capital was $687 
million, upon which we earned a return of 
14.3 percent. By large capital expenditures 
since that time, we had by 1955 increased 
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our average employed capital to $1,631,000,- 
000; however, the rate of return on this 
larger investment in 1955 was only 13.7 per- 
cent. 

Figures for 1956 are not yet available; 
present indications are that they will ap- 
proximate the same ratios. Comparing these 
figures with comparable ones in other in- 
dustries for 1955, two automotive concerns 
showed earnings of 23 percent and 25 per- 
cent; an electric company showed a return 
of 19 percent; a chemical company reported 
earnings of 22 percent; while the steel in- 
dustry earnings seem to about parallel 
ours. Our wage scales, and employee bene- 
fits, produce a standard of living second 
to none. These benefits are not free. They 
add to our cost of doing business. Any way 
you look at it, it becomes clear that the 
charge of gouging the public for the bene- 
fit of the vested interests is just not true. 

I am sure that all industry employees, 
shareholders, and those connected with the 
industry join me in protesting any smear 
which blackens our industry’s reputation in 
the eyes of the public, 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by Mr. Virginius Dabney, editor 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, before 
a meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on February 26, 1957. 

This address was on the subject Where 
We Are on Integration. 

Mr. Dabney is a very distinguished 
southern editor. While some may not 
agree with all of his conclusions, I am 
making this insertion in the Rrecorp þe- 
cause I am convinced it represents the 
most sincere expressions from one who 
has been deeply concerned in the prob- 
lems created by forced integration and 
speaks with the authority of one who has 
made a deep study of this vexing 
problem. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF VIRGINIUS DABNEY, EDITOR, RICH- 
MOND (VA.) TIMES-DISPATCH, TO NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 26, 
1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the asso- 
ciation, I am glad you asked me to speak to 
you this morning on Where We Are on Inte- 
gration rather than Where We Are Going 
on Integration. I would much prefer to try 
to tell you what the present posture of 
interracial relations is than to try to pre- 
dict what the next few years will bring 
forth. As a newspaper editor, I have to 
dust off my crystal ball from time to time 
and to gaze knowingly into my' tea leaves, 
but the job of forecasting the immediate 
interracial future in certain areas of the 
South is, I confess, beyond my powers. 

As public-school principals you are in- 
evitably concerned over the effect of the 
interracial controversy upon the public- 
school systems of the various States. In 
some of those States the effect has not been 
particularly pronounced one way or the 
other, whereas in others it has been pro- 
found—even potentially catastrophic. 

This latter aspect of the problem is one 
which also concerns me greatly. As a citi- 
zen, as a former teacher in a private prepa- 
ratory school and a parent with a son ina 
public high school, I am deeply troubled by 
the thought that the growing intensity of 
the struggle over integration in some 8 or 
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9 Southern States may disrupt, and even 
close down entirely, the systems of public 
education in several of those States. A 
more chaotic condition would be difficult to 
imagine. Aside from the educational prob- 
lems involved, consider the enormous rise 
in juvenile delinquency which would in- 
evitably accompany such a development. 

Already we are encountering acute prob- 
lems in the educational field in a number of 
Southern States, and the end is not yet. 
Appropriation of school funds from month 
to month, uncertainly of the future for 
schoolteachers, reluctance of citizens to ac- 
cept appointments to school boards are some 
of the disturbing phenomena which confront 
us. 

In the border States where integration 
has been proceeding smoothly for the most 
part, there have been problems growing out 
of the 2- to 3-year educational lag often 
noticed in the performance of Negro stu- 
dents by comparison with white students of 
the same age. Granted that much of this 
is due to inferior school facilities hereto- 
fore available to colored pupils in those 
areas, and to inferior living conditions—the 
problem is a huge and baffling one, neverthe- 
less. The question of how to avoid handi- 
capping white children by throwing them 
into classes with Negro children who are 
incapable of doing the work must be giving 
many of you genuine concern. The par- 
allel question of how to bring the colored 
students up to the required level of achieve- 
ment doubtless concerns you no less. 

Here in this great city of Washington, 
where 70 percent of the school population 
is colored, these problems are particularly 
acute. Although integration is now in its 
third year here, solutions are a long way off, 
according to the best information I can get. 
It seems clear to me that mixer schools were 
put into effect here with too much haste and 
too little preparation. 

The situation described by the principal 
of the John Pitman Elementary School in 
Kirkwood, Mo. (one of the first schools in 
that State to desegregate) it is a disturb- 
ing one. At the end of 2 years of desegrega- 
tion, Mrs. B. A. Compton, the principal, said 
to a representative of Southern School News 
that the teachers there felt that ‘‘the scho- 
lastic disparity remains just as great and 
that it is now complicated by feeling of 
frustration and defensiveness on the part 
of the Negroes—feelings which come out in 
the form of greater aggressiveness, arrogance, 
and bad temper.” It was added, however, 
that none of this constitutes an argument 
against integration, and that progress in 
the immediate future was hoped for. 

Against such a report as this must 
be put that made recently for the city of 
Baltimore, for example, by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction John H. Fischer, who said: 
“On the basis of our experience it seems 
clear that by desegregating our schools we 
have substantially improved the educational 
opportunities of Negro children without re- 
ducing in any way those available to white 
children.” 

Baltimore, unlike Washington, did not 
make the mistake of trying to integrate 
everybody almost overnight. If we are to 
have integration generally—and many of us 
in the South are strongly of the opinion 
that we are a long way from ready for this 
in numerous parts of the region—the Balti- 
more system is far superior to the Washing- 
ton system. Baltimore did not try to force 
the races together. It allowed pupils of 
both races to decide which schools they 
wished to attend. The first year, only 3 
percent of the Negroes enrolled in white 
schools. This rose to 7.4 percent the next 
year and the figure is now 13.8 percent. 

But even Washington, dubious as its school 
policies seem to me to have been in certain 
respects, is more restrained than New York 
City in its approach to the problem. As you 
are doubtless aware, they are transporting 
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children all the way across town in New 
York, away from the neighborhood schools 
which they have been reaching conveniently 
on foot these many years, and compelling 
them to enroll with members of the opposite 
race. All this is being done at great incon- 
“venience and expense, on the theory that a 
modest degree of integration is not enough. 
We must have total and complete integration 
everywhere and at once, it would seem. The 
‘folly and absurdity of this strikes me as 
obvious. 

In my home State of Virginia, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals ruled, on 
motion of the NAACP, that an excellent re- 
gional high school for Negroes in Christians- 
burg was operating illegally because some of 
the colored children had to travel longer 
distances to that school than some of the 
white children in the area had to travel to 
their schools. But we now have this same 
NAACP instrumental in forcing Negro chil- 
dren in New York to travel all the way 
across town, instead of attending their 
neighborhood schools, in order that every 
child may have what is termed “the right to 
attend a mixed school.” Words fail me in 
commenting on this fantastic arrangement. 
Benjamin Fine of the New York Times says 
many New Yorkers are leaving the city for 
the suburbs because of it, and that the sub- 
urban schools are superior, one reason being 
that they are more “homogeneous.” 

I find it easy to understand when Omer 
Carmichael, superintendent of the smoothly 
integrated Louisville schools, declares, as he 
did last week, that the NAACP is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the southern chaos over desegre- 
gation. Not content with achieving reason- 
able gains, this organization continues to 
press for drastic changes that cannot possibly 
be granted, and would not work in the South 
if they were. 

The attitude manifested in Arkansas last 
year illustrates the point. The plan worked 
out there for progressive integration in the 
Little Rock schools, beginning on the high- 
school level in 1957, was rejected by the 
NAACP as unsatisfactory. Its leaders were 
unwilling to admit that this plan represented 
a long advance toward their goal. Obviously 
they insist on having the moon handed them 
on a silver platter, and are unwilling to pro- 
ceed by gradual steps. Such an unstates- 
manlike attitude is hard to reconcile with 
the genuine advances the NAACP has 
achieved for the colored people of this 
country. 

In Virginia, I regret to say, the State legis- 
lature has been unfair to the NAACP. It has 
passed bills designed to harass that organiza- 
tion by obtaining and publicizing the names 
of all its members, and their financial con- 
tributions. This is a dangerous action, and 
one which the Virginia assemblymen may 
well live to regret. The legislative harass- 
ment of an organization which happens to 
be unpopular could easily prove a boomerang 
for the responsible parties. True, the stat- 
utes in question apply equally to such organ- 
izations as the White Citizens Councils, 
which are fighting integration. I am await- 
ing tangible evidence that these organiza- 
tions will be harassed in the same manner as 
the NAACP. 

There is no doubt of the unpopularity in 
the South of both the NAACP and the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 decision ordering an end 
to segregation in the schools. The latest 
Gallup poll, which reported that it reflected 
the views of both white and colored citizens 
in the Southern States, found two-thirds of 
those canvassed to disapprove the Court’s 
ruling. By contrast, the poll found nearly 
two-thirds of those in the rest of the country 
applauding the same ruling. 

_ All of which raises a question as to the 
implications of such a situation for the 
South. How long can the South afford to 
remain in flat and violent disagreement with 
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the North and West on so fundamental an 
issue as race relations? 

Yet there are no indications whatever at 
this time of a shift of opinion in 9 of the 
11 States which constituted the Confederacy. 
In Texas and Arkansas the so-called black 
belt areas appear to be as adamant as ever 
against integration, although some mixing 
has gone forward in other regions, especially 
in Texas. But in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana the re- 
sistance to integration is tremendous. Ex- 
cept for the much-disputed entry of about a 
dozen Negroes into the Clinton, Tenn., high 
school, there has been absolutely no integra- 
tion in the public schools of these nine 
States. 

If I had to single out one anti-integration- 
ist argument that seems to infiuence the 
greatest number of southern whites against 
mixed schools, it would be the argument 
that mixed schools lead to mongrelization. 
Other sections of the United States sneer 
and jeer at this argument. Herbert Ravenel 
Sass of Charleston, S. C., presented the ultra- 
conservative southern position on this about 
as well as it can be presented, in the No- 
vember 1956, issue of the Atlantic. Promptly 
the magazine was flooded with derisive 
letters from the North and West hooting at 
Mr. Sass and his thesis. 

Now it may be possible to argue that in- 
tegration would not increase the likelihood 
of racial amalgamation—although any visitor 
to most of the countries of Central and 
South America with his eyes open would be 
likely to reach the opposite conclusion. But 
even if we accept this argument, which I do 
not, the desirability that every race strive to 
maintain its own integrity seems to me to be 
indisputable. There is nothing in my thesis 
of bigotry or prejudice, and nothing having 
to do with supposed racial superiority or in- 
feriority. My point is that the Negro should 
wish, no less than the white, to retain his 
racial. identity and his cultural heritage, to 
the end that his race’s indisputably great 
achievements can be properly recognized and 
handed down to his posterity. 

Perhaps the most alarming phenomenon 
in the South at this time is to be found in 
the repeated acts of violence against Negroes 
which are not only criminal and utterly 
wrong, but which are bringing the entire 
region into disrepute in the eyes of civilized 
people everywhere. The bombings, beatings, 
and shootings which are occurring in some 
areas, with whites as the guilty parties, are 
in glaring contrast to the passive and law- 
abiding attitude of Negro leaders—in the 
Montgomery bus boycott, for example. 

On the other hand, the criminality and 
immorality of many Negroes is one of the 
chief reasons why white southerners object so 
strongly to mixed schools. Granted that 
other races might have similar records if they 
had been enslaved for centuries and then 
had had to live in slums and to fight against 
all manner of handicaps. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the Negro crime and illegitimacy 
rates are everywhere so vastly greater than 
those of the whites that these statistics have 
an alarming impact on the minds of par- 
ents, especially those of adolescent white 
boys and girls who would be thrown into 
rather intimate contact with colored boys 
and girls in integrated schools. 

If I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence, I should like to say that for the past 
quarter of a century I have striven to elimi- 
nate some of the major handicaps from which 
Negroes have suffered in the South. I was 
a member of the Atlanta conference which 
met in the early 1940’s, in response to an ap- 
peal from Negro leaders who had met shortly 
before at Durham, N. C., and had asked that 
Southern Negroes be treated more fairly and 
equitably. I was a director of the Southern 
Regional Council which was then organized 
in an effort to achieve these objectives. 
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I was the first Southern newspaper editor 
to urge abolition of segregation on streetcars 
and buses. I proposed this late in 1943, but 
was unable to persuade the Legislature of 
Virginia to accept my suggestion. 

Our inability to get this and other reason- 
able concessions for the Negro from the white 
leaders of the South caused the Negro lead- 
ers of the region to turn to their racial com- 
patriots in the North. The South’s Negro 
leadership would have been satisfied, I be- 
lieve, at least for a time, with much less than 
the all-out objectives subsequently sought 
by the NAACP. But the white leaders of the 
region were unable to deliver, and the re- 
sult was that the effort of the Negro leader- 
ship of the South to “keep the capital of the 
Negro race in Atlanta,” as one of them put 
it, failed. It was then that the NAACP’s 
drive for the abolition of segregation got un- 
der way, with the support of Southern Negro 
leaders and the “capital” moved to New 
York. 

The tragic fact today in the South is that 
hardly any liaison remains between the white 
leadership and the Negro leadership. Not 
only so, but until a few years ago, Negroes 
were being elected regularly to city councils 
and school boards in several Southern States, 
and it was the most natural thing in the 
world for white and colored leaders to sit 
down together for discussion of their mutual 
problems. These things are no longer true. 
The two races have been driven apart by the 
rancorous arguments over segregation, with 
the result that hardly any avenues of com- 
munication exist in most areas. The NAACP 
leadership has committed all Negroes so com- 
pletely to its drive for total integration that 
any white who dissents from this view is 
stigmatized as an enemy of the Negro race. 
Of course, Negro dissenters are assailed with 
still greater violence, and are pilloried in 
much of the Negro press as “Uncle Toms,” 
“handkerchief heads,” and so on, 

I hold no brief for the extremist journals 
in the South published by whites. Some of 
them are no better than organs of the re- 
surgent Ku Klux Klan. But it is dismaying 
to find a once well-balanced Negro paper 
such as the Norfolk Journal and Guide say- 
ing, apropos of anti-integrationist legisla- 
tion adopted in Virginia that there is “a de- 
termination on the part of a majority of 
Virginians to continue slavery in spirit and 
practice.” 

And the temper of the more extreme 
Negro press is seen in a recent editorial 
which appeared soon after the birthday of 
Robert E. Lee in the Afro-American chain, 
largest Negro chain in the Nation. It dealt 
with the proposal in Congress by a Northern 
Member to have Lee’s citizenship restored. 
The Afro-American said, in part: 

“If Lee was stripped of his citizenship it 
was because the country just after the war 
felt that should be the penalty for a traitor 
who violated his oath and carried on a war 
to destroy the Union and preserve slav- 
ery. * * * He was engaged as a rebel and 
traitor in a foul and dirty business. The 
dear God passes judgment on him now.” 

In view of the universal verdict of leading 
historians in this country and Great Britain 
as to the nobility of Lee’s character and the 
purity of his motives, further comment on 
this outburst seems unnecessary. It does 
serve to illustrate the bitterness which in- 
fuses a large segment of the Negro press. 

The Negro school teachers of the South 
should be deeply concerned over this whole 
controversy. There are from 75,000 to 80,000 
of them, and the great danger is that many 
of them will lose their positions, if mat- 
ters are pushed to the ultimate conclusion, 
and mixed schools are forced in certain areas. 
The unwillingness of many white southern- 
ers to have their children taught by colored 
teachers is the crux of this situation. Some 
will consider this attitude narrowminded, 
but it exists in such definite form that it 
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cannot be ignored. Several hundred Negro 
teachers have lost their jobs already in the 
border States, chiefly Oklahoma, but I un- 
derstand that most of them have been re- 
employed elsewhere. 

The criticism heaped upon us by our 
northern friends because many white south- 
erners, by and large, do not wish their chil- 
dren taught by Negro teachers, would come 
with better grace, I submit, if the public 
schools of the North employed more Negro 
teachers. ‘The number, as is well known to 
each of you, is infinitesimal by comparison 
with the number in the South. Even where 
the colored population is enormous, as in 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago, there are few Negro teachers. No satis- 
factory explanation for this has ever come 
to my attention. 

Permit me to remark parenthetically that 
the average salary of the tens of thousands 
of Negro teachers in the South is about equal 
to that of the white teachers, and in at least 
three Southern States (Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee), the average annual 
salary of Negro teachers is higher than that 
of white teachers. It must be confessed that 
the NAACP is largely responsible for bring- 
ing Negro teachers’ salaries up to the white 
level. There is no telling how long it would 
have taken to achieve this objective, had it 
not been for the suits filed and won by that 
organization. 

While we are discussing the attitude of the 
North, or certain segments of it, to the race 
problem, it seems appropriate to emphasize 
that this problem is not regional but na- 
tional. 

Just the other day I read of how a Negro 
man was beaten to death on the streets of 
Boston by white hoodlums who had begun 
yelling epithets at him when they saw him 
escorting a white woman. 

You are of course familiar with the sit- 
uation in Chicago, where scores if not hun- 
dreds of police had to guard Negro families 
around the clock for more than 3 years at 
the Trumbull Park housing project. The 
clear implication of this situation is that 
these Negroes would have been mobbed long 
ago for moving into that housing develop- 
ment, but for the protection afforded them. 
. The mayor of Dearborn, Mich., makes it a 
well-publicized practice not to allow a single 
Negro to settle in that community of 125,000 
people. “Negroes can’t get in here,” his 
honor declared last year. “Every time we 
hear of a Negro moving in we respond 
quicker than you do to a fire” The mayor 
was given an everwhelming vote of confi- 
dence recently, so his policies evidently are 
regarded with favor and approval by the 
people of Dearborn. 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that 
I abhor the sort of thing that is here de- 
scribed as happening in Boston, Chicago, 
and Dearborn. These things are disgusting 
and disgraceful. The fact remains that these 
occurrences—and others which might be 
mentioned—have all taken place outside the 
South. Furthermore, the fact that Negroes 
had to be protected from mobs 24 hours 2 
day for more than 3 years in the State of 
Abraham Lincoln is not without its ironic 
and tragic implications. 

Another point which needs to be made, 
I believe, is the attitude in the North toward 
the South’s so-called lawlessness and “flout- 
ing of the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court.” 

I do not defend or condone lawlessness, 
whether in the North or the South, but it is 
a bit dismaying to observe that some of our 
northern compatriots seem to regard law- 
lessness as something which is not only 
acceptable, but admirable, when it occurs 
in accordance with what is deemed to be 
the sentiment of their particular commu- 
nities. 

Only a few weeks ago, for example, Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia ap- 
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plauded this attitude. Speaking apropos of 
a State law forbidding Sunday basketball 
in the City of Brotherly Love, his honor 
said: . 

“Free people refuse to knuckle under to 
laws which completely ignore their welfare 
and desires. * * * Just as long as the legis- 
lature refuses to permit cities the right to 
determine what activities their citizens are 
entitled to engage in on Sunday, it is inevi- 
table that the law will be ignored.” 

I wonder whether the Philadelphia news- 
paper which has been denouncing souther- 
ners who boggle at all-out integration as 
bigots and fiouters of the law of the land 
has been equally caustic in its references to 
Mayor Dilworth, who loudly proclaims his 
intention to ignore the law. Incidentally, 
Mayor Dilworth is all for liberalizing the 
Democratic Party and putting those law- 
violating southern Democrats in their place. 

And while we are on this general subject, 
a great many of those in the North who 
are blasting the South for failure to comply 
with the mandates of the Supreme Court 
on integration, violated the Constitution 
and the statutes wholesale during the pro- 
hibition era. Of course, I realize that no 
one in this audience could conceivably have 
patronized a bootlegger when the late la- 
mented “noble experiment” was our prop 
and stay, but there were thousands, aye mil- 
lions, who did so. In doing so, they flouted 
a duly enacted amendment to the Con- 
stitution and duly approved acts of Con- 
gress—not opinions handed down by the 
Supreme Court. Yet some of these very 
drinkers of white mule and bathtub gin are 
loudest in clamoring today that the South 
has no respect for law and order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are heading into 
an era of intersectional tension and mis- 
understanding, and the intolerance that is 
being manifested on both sides of Mason 
and Dixon’s line is not reassuring. It be- 
hooves us all to evidence a greater measure 
of sanity and good will and to stop hurling 
epithets. 

The recent actions of a Federal judge in 
Tennessee in connection with the racial dis- 
orders at Clinton have alarmed many stu- 
dents of the Constitution both North and 
South. They feel that the jurist in question 
showed a lamentable disregard for certain 
constitutional verities, and ignored the time- 
honored right of citizens to free speech and 
of defendants to a jury trial. They feel 
that the court was too sweeping in its in- 
junctions. The whole episode seemed sym- 
bolic of the prevailing tendency in certain 
quarters to go to the utmost extremes, if 
integration is thereby promoted—whether 
by hauling schoolchildren many miles away 
from their neighborhood schools or by 
stretching the Constitution and the statutes 
in thë name of liberalism, democracy, broth- 
erhood, or what have you. 

I would not wish to seem to imply that 
all the examples of extremism are to be 
found in the North. In South Carolina, for 
instance, something very close to witch 
hunting and book burning has been ap- 
proved almost unanimously by the State 
legislature. That body adopted a resolution 
last year asking the State library board to 
remove existing books and to sereen future 
books that are antagonistic and inimical to 
the traditions and customs of this State. 

The civil-rights program now before Con- 
gress is a perfect example of the sort of ex- 
tremist legislation which frightens and dis- 
mays the South—and should frighten and 
dismay the whole country. Has it been 
seriously contemplated before in this land 
that persons about to engage in certain acts 
could be arrested and haled into court? 
Yet one of the provisions of a pending civil- 
rights bill embodies this amazing language. 
Even Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
of New York, not exactly a race-baiter or a 
white supremacist, has said that this plan to 
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arrest persons about to engage in certain 
activities seems to him dangerously like 
thought confrol. 

The civil-rights program also appears to 
negate the right to trial by jury, and it 
would enable the Attorney General to file, 
at public expense, suits on behalf of persons 
who contend that their civil rights have been 
violated. Another provision would seem to 
empower a proposed civil-rights commission 
to summon any citizen from any part of the 
United States to any other part to defend 
himself against charges the nature of which 
was completely unknown to him prior to 
receipt of the subpena. 

Most, or all, of the foregoing is vouched 
for by former judges who are now members 
of Congress as being in accord with reason- 
able interpretations of the language of these 
civil-rights bills. Such far-reaching legis- 
lation should have much more careful scru- 
tiny than it appears to be getting. A major- 
ity of Congress seems to be so bemused by 
the phrase “civil rights” that it is reluctant 
to vote against anything which bears that 
label, no matter how dangerous its poten- 
tialities. And these particular measures 
have about as many potentialities for evil, 
and for interracial conflict, as have been 
presented to Congress in a long time. 

In conclusion let me say that I end as I 
began—reluctant, indeed unwilling to try to 
forecast the future of the current interracial 
upheaval in the South. We are heading into 
stormy seas, I fear, The Deep South, it 
must be said in all frankness, has no present 
intention of integrating its public schools. 
Several of those States have a fixed determi- 
nation to.close their schools entirely, rather 
than mingle the races in them. All courts, 
as far as I know, agree that this would be 
legal, however deplorable from an educa- 
tional and social standpoint. 

Let us hope, therefore, that the NAACP 
will see the folly of forcing the issue in these 
States, and will exhibit a statesmanlike re- 
straint. Enormous gains have been made by 
the Negro race in education and every other 
Sphere throughout the entire South, and ad- 
ditional gains will be made, if only the re- 
sponsible leadership of the race will assert 
itself. What the ultimate future holds is 
not for me to say. I only know that the 
course of wisdom for the NAACP today is for 
that militant organization to back up, to 
consolidate its gains, and to refrain from 
pushing matters so fast and so far as to pass 
the point of no return. Otherwise it will 
do irreparable harm to the cause of Negro 
advancement and interracial amity. 


REDUCTION OF THE FEDERAL 
BUDGET 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, next week 
I hope to present to the Senate for its 
consideration specific suggestions for re- 
ducing the pending budget. 

Today I wrote a letter to the Director 
of the Budget, Mr. Percival F. Brundage, 
which I desire to read to the Senate: 

Hon. PERCIVAL F, BRUNDAGE, 
The Director of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BRUNDAGE: I have noted with 
satisfaction your testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee on March 6 that 
you, as Budget Director, have requested all 
agencies of the Government to submit to 
you suggestions to reduce the monstrous 
budget which was submitted to the Congress. 

There is not much reason to hope that 
these agencies will voluntarily recommend 
that their appropriations be reduced; yet this 
action, at least, indicates an awareness by 
the Budget Director of the growing discon- 
tent among the people because of the bigness 
of the pending budget. 
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I am also encouraged to note that the 
President, in his- press conference yesterday, 
indicated a study to delay some construc- 
tion programs included in the budget. 

I have never contended that the executive 
branch must bear the sole responsibility for 
excessive public spending. The Congress 
and the people who have heretofore sup- 
ported heavy spending must bear their share 
of the blame, but I do think the executive 
branch has the first responsibility, namely, 
under the law, to originate a budget, ad- 
hering to economy and avoiding waste, and 
to provide only for the essential functions 
of government. 

-For the first time in my 24 years of service 
in the Senate, I see the people themselves, 
throughout the Nation, aroused and demand- 
ing retrenchment in Government spending. 
This being a democracy, the Congress is 
anxious to follow the public will and vote 
for retrenchment, but the leadership of the 


executive branch is essential for full success, . 


because it is an overwhelming task to reduce 
by amendments the 550 executive accounts, 
many of which do not even appear in appro- 
priation bills. 

Such leadership, let me remind you, was 
given by President Eisenhower in the past. 
In 1953, when the President took office, he 
was confronted with a Truman-prepared 
budget of $78.6 billion. The President, with 
the aid of Congress, reduced the Truman 
budget to $67.8 billion, a reduction of over 
$10 billion in expenditures. What was done 
then can be done now, if there is the will to 
doit. Ido think, however, and I am writing 
you with the utmost frankness. that you, as 
Budget Director, owe a justification to Con- 
gress and to the people in that you presented 
to the President an expenditure budget of 
$71.8 billion, which is $3 billion in excess of 
fiscal 1957, and $7 billion in excess of fiscal 
1955. 

The major increase is not in defense but 
in domestic-civilian expenditures. What are 
the present conditions, either at home or 
abroad, that justify an increase in spending 
of $7 billion more than in 1955? 

Again, I note that in 1954 we spent $3 bil- 
lion more on defense than you recommend 
in the present budget. Therefore, this would 
indicate that the need for defense spending 
is not as great now as in 1954. 

I ask you further to justify the 13 addi- 
tional State and local grants, making 67 in 
all, as provided in the pending budget. All 
of these new State and local grants will 
grow and grow, and especially the appropria- 
tion for local school construction will open 
up a Pandora box of spending, amounting in 
future years to billions and billions of 
dollars. 

Although the number of civilian employees 
is 2,389,792, plus 273,674 foreign nationals 
not on regular payrolls, your budget creates 
31,500 new civilian jobs. I ask you whether 
a survey was made of civilian employment, 
which is one of the most fertile fields for 
retrenchment. à 

I note you hope that the budget for the 
following year will not be increased, yet this 
is inconsistent with your budget recom- 
mendation, authorizing nearly $2 billion in 
excess of expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year. This would certainly indicate plans 
for increased spending in the fiscal year 
thereafter. 

This is a luxury budget, padded with in- 
creased spending all down the line and has 
been so denounced by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, in even stronger 
language than I have used. 

Passage in its present form will certainly 
stimulate a new inflation which is beginning 
rapid growth. It will be another factor in 
increasing the cost of living. The budget 
now pending may be our last chance to re- 
duce entrenched spending. Enactment of 
this expanded budget, under present condi- 
tions, will mean we are indefinitely come 
mitted to more and more spending. 
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When tax relief is so urgently demanded 
by the overburdened taxpayers, the passage 
of this budget at its present level will make 
impossible any tax reduction in tHe foresee- 
able future. 

The claim that the present budget is bal- 
anced by revenue is more apt to be wrong 
than right. You assume that the Congress 
will pass the 5-cent postal-rate bill, which 
is estimated to bring in upward of $700 mil- 
lion of new revenue, and that this, together 
with an anticipated increase in the income- 
tax receipts, as reflected by an increased 
national prosperity above 1956, will be suffi- 
cient to balance the expenditures. 

As Congress has not taken action to in- 
crease the postal rates to 5 cents, and, as 
there is strong evidence that business con- 
ditions are leveling off, there is no certainty 
that your anticipated increase in tax r-venue 
will be realized and a Federal deficit avoided. 

I have grave apprehensions that to con- 
tinue much longer our present tax system 
will have disastrous results, but tax reduc- 
tion can only come by reducing Federal ex- 
penditures. The total tax take by the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments amounts 
to approximately $110 billion a year, and I 
give below a detailed statement: 


In re tax collections: Federal, State, and local 
[In millions] 


Federal: 
Net budget receipts, fiscal year 
ch ho HRA Se a SES ee Dm ae $73, 620 
Employment taxes: 
Social: security—_- 2 22 =o. 6, 609 
Federal disability... 0-2-2... 826 
Railroad retirement_----_----. 665 
Total employment taxes____. 8, 100 
Highway trust fund tax collec- 
galen ar rare ee ate T E ses neds ido ws S wo 2,173 
Total; Federal. —- = soso Sse 88, 893 
State and local: Ne Gee) 
State (1956, latest figure) _._.____ 13,335 
Local (1955, latest figure) ..------- 11, 886 
Total, State and local________ 25, 221 
Total, Federal, State and lo- 
eee en Sit 109, 114 


State unemployment insurance tax 
collections deposited with Federal 
GOVEPOMCH en seen cece ec ceae 

Total, Federal, State, and lo- 
cal, including State unem- 
ployment tax collections... 110,594 


Nores.—1. State and local figures exclude 
revenue from sources other than tax @llec- 
tions totaling $11 billion. 2. State and lo- 
cal figures are net of intragovernmental 
revenues. 3. Federal figures exclude certain 
trust funds and net receipts of business en- 
terprise funds. They represent net budget 
receipts. 


To complete our fiscal picture, let me 
point out that if the pending budget is 
adopted, appropriations and authorizations 
for expenditure would be available as of 
July 1, 1957, as follows: 

Billions 
Direct budget appropriations in fiscal 
1958 


AEE a e Se ae ae aE A al S 2.2 
Unexpended balances of funds already 

eappropridtediieee a ee ees 46.0 
Authorizations already enacted to 

spend from so-called debt receipts, 

and from other sources.........-.. 24.0 


TOUR wp iene nin moines meee Lao O 


These figures do not include various trust 
funds such as social security, etc. 
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The Federal debt is $276 billion. The 
contingent liabilities by guaranties of vari- 
ous Federal borrowing programs is $260 
billion. 

Our national income in 1956 was $325 
billion, so our various governments are col- 
lecting in taxes in cash more than one-third 
of the national income. : 

I do not believe the free enterprise system 
can long survive under such tax burdens. 
Most corporations now pay taxes, in all 
forms—Federal, State, and local—of more 
than 60 percent of their net revenue, and 
some individuals pay over 90 percent. 

In the face of these conditions, it is fool- 
hardy in the extreme to continue to spend 
on this high level. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I ask you for a detailed report of the 
economies actually made effective by adop- 
tion of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. President Hoover has stated 
that the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission point the way to saving in 
governmental expenditures $5.5 billion an- 
nually. 

I have been unable to find in the budget 
where any of these recommendations have 
been incorporated. I would like to be en- 
lightened as to this. 

I firmly believe the pending budget should 
be reduced by at least $5 billion, and this 
would leave an expenditure budget $2 billion 
more than 1955. 

I hopefully await the results of your in- 
vestigations and word from you and the 
President as to how the pending budget can 
be reduced. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 


.Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did I understand 
the Senator from Virginia to refer in 
his letter to the Director of the Budget 
to the fact that it will require an in- 
crease in postal rates to balance the 
budget? 

Mr. BYRD. That is the way the budg- 
et is made up. It is supposed to be bal- 
anced by including the postal receipts 
at increased rates of postage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has been a member of this body 
for a long time. Does he know whether 
there has ever before been an effort to 
increase postal rates? 

Mr. BYRD. Such an effort was made 
last year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has been made 
every year for the past 10 years. Does 
the Senator think there is any particu- 
lar reason why such an effort will be 
successful this year as against many 
years in the past? 

Mr. BYRD. I think it is very uncer- 
tain. Furthermore, the budget is de- 
pendent on increased prosperity. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was going to deal 
with that subject in a moment. If the 
Senator were operating a business and 
saw his expenses going up, and someone 
said to him, “All you have to do is to 
budget, because your receipts are going 
to be greater,’ would he do that until 
he saw some possibility that his receipts 
would be greater, or would he take the 
prudent course and try to cut down ex- 
penses? 

Mr. BYRD. What is being done now 
is to use a totally uncertain basis. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is not the Senator 
also aware that a balanced budget is 
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possible only if there is a continually 
expanding economy? In other words, 
most businesses which are continually 
expanding count themselves fortunate, 
but they do not count the money in their 
pockets until it is actually there. 

Mr. BYRD. That is eminently cor- 
rect., 

Mr. ANDERSON. The budget is based 
upon an expansion in the economy which 
has not yet taken place. Does not the 
Senator agree with me that the budget 
increased from some $65 billion only 3 
years ago to $72.6 billion at the present 
time, based on an expansion of the na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. BYRD: That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not likely that 
such an increase may not occur year 
after year? 

Mr. BYRD. It is fairly certain that 
it will not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, I wish 
publicly to express my great admiration 
and respect for the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia, the learned 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
Second, I express the hope that the 
always diligent efforts of the Senator 
from Virginia to bring about a reduction 
of nonessential Federal expenditures will 
meet more sympathy this year than they 
have in the past. 

I may observe that the Senator from 
Virginia is the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. I express the 
wish that that committee, which in- 
cludes a number of distinguished Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and also the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury 
and the distinguished Director of the 
Budget, will make some formal recom- 
mendations to Congress of specific items 
in the budget which they consider to be 
nonessential expenditures. 

Recently I wrote to some friends in 
my State, some 39,000 people who 
through the years have been generous 
and kind to me, and asked for their rec- 
ommendations and advice. Of the first 
thousand replies I received, 519 urged 
me, as a Senator from their State, to do 
my utmost to make reductions in the 
$73 billion budget which has been sub- 
mitted to Congress—an Eisenhower 
budget, the greatest peacetime budget in 
history. 

Besides the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, the 
Committee on Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures includes the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House, Mr. 
Cannon, both of whom have labored long 
and valiantly in the vineyard of reduc- 
ing Federal expenditures. 

That committee includes, also, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Treasury and 
the distinguished Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, for both of whom I have 
great respect, and both of whom, I be- 
lieve, want to reduce every expenditure 
that can possibly be reduced, 
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-The other day I asked one of my 
friends on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, “Do you not think some formula 
could be devised whereby a 4-, 5-, or 
6-percent cut could be applied to every 
appropriation bill?” 

He answered, “Yes; I agree whole- 
heartedly with you, provided you except 
the cost of defense. We must build a 
strong national defense.” 

I said, “I think I might go along with 
you on that point. Let us consider such 
a formula and see what we can develop. 
Let us approach the question from a non- 
partisan viewpoint.” 

About that time a distinguished Sen- 
ator from a neighboring State came into 
the lunchroom. I expressed the idea to 
him and asked him, “What do you think 
of such a plan? Could not you go along 
with us on it?” 

He replied, “I would be happy to do 
so.. I want to see the budget reduced, 
TS you except the public-works 

ill.” 

Mr. President, the national-defense 
and the public-works bills are two of the 
largest appropriation bills. So that is 
the problem which confronts us. It is 
not an easy one to solve. 

I make no promises; I am not opti- 
mistic about the results we shall get. 
But I want to say that I appreciate, and 
the people of my State appreciate, the 
efforts of the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia to reduce the budget. 

While I may not always be associated 
with him in the individual reduction 
viewpoints he may take, I certainly wish 
to tell him that my efforts will be in 
the direction of trying to make material 
reductions in this year’s budget. I hope 
that every Senator, on both sides of the 
aisle, will join with us in that effort. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. 


MARKETING OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an editorial concerning the 
marketing of forest products, written 
by Jim Stevens and published in the 
Timber Operator. 

Mr. Stevens points out that successful 
marketing starts when the farmer or 
forest owner is informed about the vast 
complex of nationwide marketing 
through which his crop of saw timber 
or pulp timber must move in its con- 
version to useful products. 

One of the ultimate goals of my bill, 
S. 840, is to develop all of the informa- 
tion the timber grower needs so that he 
can supply the market with useful prod- 
ucts at fair prices. Mr. Stevens points 
out the. important role women play in 
the selection of homes and products for 
the home. A complete marketing serv- 
ice would do more than give a monthly 
list of timber prices. 
woodland owners what the consumer 
wants, it would guide him as to what to 
start to grow for the future. It would 
help him decide what trees to save and 
what trees to improve by pruning to 
meet predicted needs. It would assure 
us of wood for the future and the 
future of wood. The editorial tells an 
interesting story. 


It would tell the . 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OUT OF THE Woops 
(By Jim Stevens) 
FORESTRY’S FINER SIDE 


Arthur B. Langlie, new chief of McCall’s, 
long famous as an American magazine for 
ladies, remains a man of the forests. The 
new ties that bind him to western forests 
are soft to the touch and fair to see, but 
they are as vital as his old ties with the 
men of calked boots and Copenhagen snuff 
in the Washington woods. 

For the readers of McCall’s, like those of 
the other publications in its field, are Amer- 
ica’s homemakers, purchasing agents for the 
American family in procuring the materials 
of food, clothing, and shelter. 

These ladies are consumers of lumber, 
plywood, hardboard, shingles, and shakes— 
and of paper products and fabrics made from 
wood pulp. 

THE REAL MARKET 

The homemakers of the land, in fact, are 
the principal ultimate consumers for the 
products of the forest industry. More than 
26,000 retail lumber dealers look to the lady 
of the house as the prime mover of their 
trade. The competitors of the lumber in- 
dustry—the manufacturers of nonwood 
building materials and of nonwood home- 
making materials and furnishings—have 
been wide awake to this fact for 50 years. 

Now the lumbermen are catching up. The 
loggers and the foresters, too, are aware now- 
adays that mamma commonly has the de- 
ciding word on whether the family’s building 
budget will help pay wages and taxes and 
dividends in the timber or pay them in the 
mines. Friendly persuasion can have a deal 
to do with the decision in any given case. 
And there is no surer source of friendly per- 
suasion of this kind that mama’s pet pe 
riodical. : 

Strange to tell, in the publications on tim- 
ber topics that the Federal Government has 
issued, consumer marketing is seldom men- 
tioned. A lot of stuff has been sent forth by 
the Government Printing Office on how a 
farmer can sell sawlogs to a sawmill or pulp 
logs to a pulpmill, and this is very nice. 

However, a first need is for the farmer or 
other small forest owner to be informed on 
the vast complex of nationwide marketing 
through which his crop of saw timber or 
pulp timber must move in its conversion 
from part of a tree in the woods to part of a 
home or farm building in places from 1,500 
to 3,000 miles away. This is good news and 
useful information for the logger to know 
likewise. And the forest-town businessman, 
whose trade depends on forest industry wages 
and purchases, should know what makes 
money grow on trees. Mamma might tell 
them. 

EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


These days in the forest industry commu- 
nity the millworker’s wife, the logger’s wife, 
and the forester’s wite know in detail what is 
new in homemaking, what is practical and 
economical, what is beautiful, what is dura- 
ble, what is preferred by homemakers like 
herself in California, Florida, Maine, and 
Iowa, because she reads it all and sees it pic- 
tured in McCall’s or another popular periodi- 
cal of the kind. 

And the new home she sees and reads about 
in the pages of these magazines is nearly 
always unmistakably a home built of Douglas 
fir, west-coast hemlock, and western red- 
cedar products, in the whole or in part. She 
sees the advertisements of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and sister associa- 
tions of the western forest industries in the 
pages of her pet publications and knows that 
they are paid for as means of friendly per- 
suasion in cities and towns far away, in help- 
ing retail lumber dealers to sell forest prod- 
ucts to homemakers like herself in far places. 
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THE RISING COST OF LIVING AND 
CORPORATION PROFITS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks there has been growing 
evidence that the administration hopes 
to lay the blame of the rising cost of 
living upon organized labor, by contend- 
ing that wage demands have forced up- 
ward the cost of goods and services. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson recently told the farmers that 
their problems are largely due to “soft 
wage settlements,” and Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks in a news c@n- 
ference talked about “inflationary wage 
increases.” 

Before members of the administration 
self-righteously accuse wage earners as 
being responsible for record high prices, 
I suggest that they pause to give serious 
attention to the behavior of certain large 
and powerful corporations which recent- 
ly have been in the news. 

I call attention to newspaper reports 
of February 19 which stated that last 
year the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. realized net profits, after 
taxes, of more than $777 million—which 
was an increase of $94 million in net 
profits over the previous year. Of spe- 
cial significance was a statement by the 
president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., Mr. Frederick R. 
Kappel: 

Expenses including wages have continued 
to rise and the higher cost of doing business 
must be met by further increases in tele- 
phone rates. * * * The Bell companies are 
applying for rate increases in many States 
and will vigorously pursue this program. 


Mr. President, let us examine the facts 
concerning the profits of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and also 
the wages to which Mr. Kappel referred. 
We find that since the year 1949, aver- 
age wages in the telephone industry have 
gone up 37 percent. Meanwhile the net 
profits, after taxes, of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. jumped from 
$241 million in 1949 to $777 million in 
1956, an increase in profits of 223 per- 
cent. Yet the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. states that it needs more 
profits. 

In the February 19 newspapers there 
was another interesting article. It dealt 
with another well known corporation— 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. The news- 
papers reported that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], had an- 
nounced that documents of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey revealed that in December, 
the corporation’s officials were told that 
net earnings would increase by $100 mil- 
lion a year if the price of crude oil was 
raised 25 cents a barrel. Two weeks 
later, Standard Oil’s subsidiary, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., boosted its crude oil 
prices 35 cents a barrel. Did Standard 
Oil of New Jersey need this extra 
profit? The records show that in 1955 
this corporation realized net profits, 
after taxes, of $709 million, to make it 
the second biggest profit maker in the 
entire world; and last year its profits are 
estimated to be more than $800 million. 
With the recent boost in the price of 
crude oil, we can expect Standard Oil of 
New Jersey to amass profits this year of 
better than $900 million. From 1947 
to 1956, this corporation’s net profits 
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have risen 197 percent, while average 
wages in the petroleum and natural gas 
industry increased 42 percent. 

The fantastic profits of American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Corp., and of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, coupled with de- 
mands for more and more, are not iso- 
lated cases; but, rather, they are typical 
of the giants of the industry. 

In a period such as the one we are now 
experiencing, I pose this question to the 
administration: How does it explain 
these enormous profits and continuing 
price increases in a time when farmers 
are in serious financial trouble; small 
business is being pressed to the wall; 
home construction is falling off danger- 
ously, due to tight money; and consum- 
ers face a steadily rising cost of living? 

Mr. President, it is a frightening pros- 
pect when the administration sits si- 
lently, with its hands folded, while cor- 
porate giants push for more and more, 
despite record-breaking profits that are 
almost beyond human comprehension. 
Pious admonitions from the White House 
are no answer. The problem calls for 
forceful action, not for sermons. 

In 1955, 11 corporations received 23 
percent of all the corporate profits made 
in the United States. When the figures 
for 1956 are tabulated, this concentra- 
tion of profits in the hands of a few in- 
dustrial giants will probably be found to 
be even higher. Something is seriously 
wrong when a few enormous corpora- 
tions can continue to boost their profits, 
while small- and medium-size firms are 
feeling the effects of the profit pinch. 

I suggest to the administration that 
it engage in some introspection. If it 
does, it will discover that price increases 
are not due so much to America’s wage 
earners as they are to the lack of an 
intelligent and forceful program by the 
President and his official family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted at this point 
in the ReEcorp, three tables I have had 
prepared. They show the net profits of 
the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Corporation, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey from 1949 to 1956, and the net 
profits in 1955 of the top 11 companies 
to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Corporations with largest profits in 1955 


Net profit 
Rank and name: (millions) 
1.. General Motors... oe a $1, 189 
2. Standard Oil of New Jersey____ 709 
3. American Telephone & Tele- 
ERG Othe sian hes crise artes 684 
4, Ford te see oe ee 437 
6. SOW Pome oe a a ee 431 
6. United States Steel__...._._ 370 
Te TOS Oa sheesh oot wade 263 
8. Standard Oil of California_.__. 231 
9 GREE Os a 218 
10. Socony Mobil Oil... 3. 207 


11. General Electric 201 


Source: Fortune magazine, supplement, 
July 1956. 


Net income of American Telephone 
& Telegraph, 1949 through 1956 


Net profit 

Year: (millions) 
YB? i IRR RAG RS e A e Se are ala Cp ea $778 
bs Mien, Bilan lied oe a eam ANE ey E Si 684 
EEE ne APIE NE SR E E PEE E eR ae 565 
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Net income of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, 1949 through 1956—Continued 


Net profit 

Year: (millions) 
gE SJ 3 AAEE AA EE eye 3) E E E E $492 
5) SEE E E E SEEEN E Pl rere 418 
ES oy EA E E S SR I EEE A 375 
I A APE ba mg ae e AAA o tg oa 359 
r t PEETRE A E E E OEN ees 241 


Source: Moody’s Public Utility Manual. 


Net income of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
1949 through 1956 


Net profit 
Year: (millions) 

a E p AA atap ai k pare phe a pe A EEE a T yi $800 
Soh ne na a a All Sly Leal ome A A hs 709 
Rte LS a Aiea AE iE I ET ic T T 585 
POD Es A ARENE See E A E EEEE F E., 553 
Tae ARRE AEDE SEREAS ale ae 520 
BON rs a in Se ee oe EES 528 
SOD oS nian wom a T ES S E A 408 
BIE Seman DE E E LN ek Saree ne E 269 


Source: Moody’s Industrial Manual. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY MUST LEAD— 
OR GET LEFT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has always seemed to me that a worthy 
attribute of the Democratic Party is our 
capacity and willingness for self-evalua- 
tion. This is a quality which not only 
is valuable but is well-nigh essential for 
the continued life and vitality of large 
organizations. It has always been one 
of the glories of the Democratic Party 
that we have had men who are willing 
to stand up and be counted, to reexamine, 
rethink, and reappraise. 

During his dynamic and vigorous pub- 
lic career, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has been in the forefront of the move- 
ment for new ideas, new policies, and 
new faces in the Democratic Party. 
Whether as a best-selling author, a 
greatly-sought-after public speaker, or 
as an energetic and effective legislator, 
Senator KENNEDY has already surpassed 
the achievements of many others far his 
senior in years and experience. 

In the current issue of Life magazine, 
our colleague from Massachusetts has 
contributed a significant and thoughtful 
article which is must reading for Demo- 
crats, and should also, I submit, be a 
matter of friendly interest for Repub- 
licans as well. Senator KENNEDY en- 
titles his article “A Democrat Says Party 
Must Lead—Or Get Left,” a warning 
which is both timely and to the point. 

It does not become the Democratic 
Party to be a party of complacency or 
mere criticism. As the times change, so 
the requirements of the times change. 
Senator KENNEDY has provided once 
more the highest kind of service to his 
party and the American political process 
by the kind of analyzing and proposing 
which he has done in his Life magazine 
article. I ask unanimcus consent that 
the text of his article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Democrat Says Parry Must LEAD or GET 
LEFT 
(By Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY) 

“The tour I lately made with Mr. Jeffer- 

son,” wrote James Madison to his father in 
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somewhat disingenuous terms in the. fall of 
1791, “was a very agreeable one, and carried 
us through interesting country, new to us 
both.” This “new and interesting” country— 
New York and the Connecticut River. Valley— 
was perhaps more interesting for its political 
possibilities than anything else. For the 
Democratic Party of Messrs. Jefferson and 
Madison, then in its prenatal stage and using 
the Republican or anti-Federalist label, al- 
ready had growing strength among the small 
farmers of the South and what was then 
called the West (western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia). To this nucleus Jefferson and 
Madison, astute political organizers as well 
as scholarly theorists, had added the more 
aristocratic plantation owners of the South. 

Now they were ready to thrust northward, 
and so between the sessions of the First and 
Second Congresses they took what they in- 
sisted was a “botanical excursion” up the 
Hudson and down the Connecticut Rivers. 
Among the interesting specimens of homo- 
politicus Americanus they studied at length 
were the politically powerful Messrs. Clinton, 
Burr, and Livingston of New York. 

It was a harsh and cynical world of poli- 
tics into which the two high-minded agra- 
rians hopefully traveled. New York politi- 
cians, according to Secretary of the Treasury 
Oliver Wolcott, always seemed ready “in the 
papers and before the world, to tear each 
other’s eyes out—but they will meet some 
rainy night in a dark entry, and agree, which- 
ever way: the election goes, that they will 
share the spoils together.” The powerful 
Clinton and Livingston clans were now mo- 
tivated, however, by their grievances against 
Alexander Hamilton, and Aaron Burr had 
already discovered the. possibilities of the 
benevolent organization known as the Sons 
of St. Tammany (which under Burr, as His- 
torian Herbert Agar points out, soon became 
less benevolent and more of an organiza- 
tion). 

The results of this excursion were indeed 
agreeable. New York in 1800 provided the 
winning margin for the Jefferson-Burr ticket 
and the grand alliance of the Democratic 
Party—today one of the oldest political par- 
ties on earth—was thereupon born. 


AN UNLIKELY COALITION 


It was, in many ways, a strange alliance: 
Struggling small farmers and wealthy plan- 
tation masters, visionary political philos- 
ophers and hardened city bosses, unskilled 
laborers in the East and hardy pioneers in 
the West. Nearly a century and a half later 
the alliance, still largely intact under an- 
other astute organizer, Franklin Roosevelt, 
included within its ranks some equally di- 
verse groups: northern Negroes and southern 
Bourbons, Catholics and Jews, immigrants 
and veterans, union leaders and farmers, 
pensioners who, wanted higher taxes and 
small-business men who wanted them lower. 
Nevertheless the coalition held and flour- 
ished, cemented together by the party’s 
record of accomplishment and brilliance of 
leadership. 

It held and flourished, that is, until it 
collided with 1952, 1956, and Dwight David 
Eisenhower. 

The man and the name were all- 
important—the political victories that 
rocked the grand alliance were, in a sense, 
largely his personal victories—but the years 
were of no small significance. For those 
election years of 1952 and 1956 climaxed two 
decades of change in America—economic, 
social, and political change that had grad- 
ually corroded and crumbled the founations 
of the Democratic coalition, 

The South, still largely rural and unde- 
veloped in 1932, had by 1956 witnessed the 
growth of bustling new industries and cities 
at a rate that outstripped the rest of the 
Nation. The electoral power of the teeming 
metropolises of the North, courted by the 
botanists in. 1791 and. welded by Al Smith 
in 1928 despite his disastrous electoral vote, 
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had been splintered into ever-increasing 
clusters of surrounding suburbs. The small 
farmers who fought on the razor-thin edge 
of existence—under the banners of Jackson, 
Bryan, and F. D. R.—against mortgage bank- 
ers, railroads, and insects, had seen their 
farms disappear at the rate of several hun- 
dred a day as mechanization and amalgama- 
tion produced larger and larger farm units. 
The worker without a union, the immigrant 
without a friend, the Negro without a decent 
home, the oldster without a pension—these 
and many others, in years gone by, had found 
in the Democratic Party a champion on is- 
sues. that in the comfortable prosperity of 
1956 no longer burned quite as fiercely. 
Even the great depression of 1929 was an- 
cient history to a new generation of voters 
and its scars were no longer deeply felt by 
its now-contented survivors. 

With these changes had come political 
changes as well. . The big-city machines of 
the North could no longer deliver auto- 
matically—as demonstrated by Republican 
victories in Chicago, Jersey City, and a host 
of other formerly safe Democratic strong- 
holds. The South could no longer be taken 
for granted as solid—on the contrary, Eisen- 
hower captured an unprecedented majority 
of its electoral votes. 

The Democratic habit—that psychological 
pull that kept votes coming even after the 
key issues and personalities had begun to 
fade—no longer swayed a majority of voters 
or guaranteed a score of States. Old war- 
horses like Senator George and Lehman were 
retiring; Harry Truman was in Independ- 
ence; Franklin Roosevelt and Alben Barkley 
were in their graves. Across the Senate aisle 
and down Pennsylvania Avenue, Taft was 
gone and Ike had come—and however super- 
ficial the changes, the Republican Party was 
now sufficiently progressive and internation- 
alist, at least in appearance, to blur the once 
distinctive position of the Democrats. 

In 1956 (as to a slightly lesser extent in 
1952) the full impact of these changes upon 
the “grand alliance” became obvious. Young 
voters, women voters, union families, immi- 
grant families, Negroes, big city voters, inde- 
pendents, southerners—to name but a few 
of the pollsters’ categories showing great 
numbers of voters switching Republican— 
millions who had supported Franklin Roose- 
velt (or whose fathers had before them) now 
voted the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket. 

A few State Democratic organizations 
could boast that they had suffered worse 
losses before, but 1956 clearly represented a 
disastrous defeat for the Democratic Party— 
and just as Dickens’ A Christmas Carol be- 
gan with the fact that “Old Marley was as 
dead as a doornail,’ so any analysis of the 
Democratic Party’s status must begin with 
the inescapable fact that we lost. the last 
election. 


LOCAL VICTORIES, NATIONAL DEFEAT 


To be sure, for a “minority” party, Demo- 
crats occupied an extraordinary number of 
governors’ mansions. And true, Democratic 
majorities were retained in each House of 
Congress, largely as the result of the party’s 
substantial record of legislative achievement 
in the 84th Congress. But these majorities 
do not obscure the party’s resounding defeat 
on the national level and cannot conceal the 
awesome problems that face us during the 
next 4 years. 

In 1960 the Democrats will (it now ap- 
pears) be matched against a tough, skillful, 
shrewd opponent in RICHARD M. Nixon. Far 
from being the pushover some Democrats 
smugly expect, Mr. Nixon has 4 well-pub- 
licized years ahead in which to increase his 
public stature, 4 years of basking in the 
Eisenhower charm in which to campaign for 
the favor of previously hostile voters, 4 
years in the spotlight without being required, 
as his competitors in both parties will be, to 
go on record (except in rare cases) on Con- 
troversial issues, 4 years in which no single 
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Democratic hopeful can possibly receive such 
a build-up. It will take more than abusive 
statements to beat Mr. Nrxon—those he can 
read riding in the 1961 inaugural parade. 

For in addition to a difficult opponent we 
will in 1960 be up against the party in control 
of the executive branch, which demonstrated 
in 1956 its political ingenuity in the utiliza- 
tion of Federal appointments, defense con- 
tracts, farm relief funds and presidential 
news conferences. We will be up against our 
usual disadvantages in terms of campaign 
contributions and editorial support. And we 
will be facing an electorate which will not 
have returned a clear national popular ma- 
jority for the Democrats in 16 years. If this 
seems hard to believe in view of our con- 
gressional majorities, let. us realize that out- 
side the South the Democrats have not won 
a clear majority in both houses of Congress 
since 1936. Indeed, throughout most of the 
last century the Democrats have been a 
minority party, able to win nationally only 
when the people, alarmed or distressed, found 
it necessary to be “saved” from the Repub- 
licans. 

Why should the people vote Democratic 
in 1960? What can we say or do during the 
next 4 years to cause them to change? 

Certainly, if employment remains high, 
domestic issues are not likely to be as 
dramatic or clear-cut as they once were in 
the days of the great depression and Repub- 
lican conservatism. The administration’s 
wholehearted endorsement of international- 
ism leaves at issue largely day to day tech- 
niques, judgments and administerial com- 
petence rather than broad foreign policy 
questions. Although a great role for intelli- 
gent opposition remains, the political benefit 
to be reaped must always take second place 
to responsibility for the national security. 

Building a Democratic record, moreover, 
requires in part opposing a fantastically 
popular Republican President who is not a - 
candidate for reelection and who has shown 
marked success in isolating himself from 
political attack. The Democrats during the 
last 4 years have repeatedly drawn the politi- 
cal blood of Messrs. Dulles, Wilson and Ben- 
son—but they have rarely, in the public 
mind, scored a direct hit on the President 
himself. f 

Faced with an administration obviously to 
the left of the traditional Republican posi- 
tion, at least as defined by Republican con- 
gressional. leadership in the thirties and 
forties, the Democrats are caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. We cannot, on the one 
hand, move to the right to oppose (without 
more progressive alternatives) the Presi- 
dent’s more constructive measures—on 
school aid or immigration, for example— 
without. appearing obstructionist or reac- 
tionary, appealing only to those already well- 
represented on the Republican side. But 
neither, on the other hand, can we move too 
far to the left in order to distinguish the 
Democratic position without alienating 
those wayward moderate and independent 
Democrats whom we are trying to woo back 
from the Republican column. Indeed, we 
cannot move either left or right merely to 
be distinctive, without considering the na- 
tional interest or the public’s feeling. And 
if we simply stay in the middle with a policy 
of “moderation,” we will not—assuming con- 
tinued good times and Republican modera- 
tion—distinguish our position sufficiently to 
arouse the much-needed enthusiasm of our 
more progressive supporters, particularly in 
the West, and the presidential race will be | 
reduced to largely a personality contest. 

How, then, can we continue to be a na- 
tional party, comprising all elements, with 
any hope of success? Harry Byrp can con- 
tinue to carry Virginia as a Democrat, and 
WAYNE MorsE can continue to carry Oregon 
as a Democrat, but can any Democratic presi- 
dential nominee ever hope to run on a record . 
that can carry both States? 
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Finally, hamstringing our efforts to re- 
solve these dilemmas is the chronic and, 
fortunately for us, bipartisan political virus 
of factionalism. In too many States Demo- 
crats are busy fighting other Democrats— 
“old guards” versus “new bloods,” “ins” 
versus “outs,” liberals versus conservatives. 
In some communities more Democrats have 
been read out of the party than are left in. 
“Whin ye see two men with white neckties, 
set in opposite corners while wan mutthers 
‘thraiter’ an’ th’ other hisses ‘miscreent,’” 
said Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr. Dooley some 
50 years ago, in words that can be applied 
in some areas today, “ye can bet they’re two 
dimmycratic leaders thryin’ to reunite th’ 
oe parey,” 

Along the Potomac another series of rifts 
threatens the party, egged on by a press 
always eager for controversy: Northerners 
versus southerners, liberals versus conserva- 
tives, congressional leaders versus the na- 
tional committee. The discordant wings of 
cur party, someone said recently, are held 
together only by “its debts and its Texans.” 
Without a single titular leader, with prestige 
and publicity divided among congressional 
leaders, governors, the national committee, 
and the p^rty’s elder statesmen (such as 
Messrs. Truman and Stevenson and Mrs. 
Roosevelt), the Democratic Party appears at 
times to speak with many voices and in many 
accents. 

These are sobering problems and prospects, 
which hopeless pessimism will not eradicate 
nor blind optimism conceal. They call for 
a penetrating reappraisal of our party and 
its course. Personally, I am confident of our 
party’s future. We have an impressive array 
of able leaders and a host of potential issues. 
But there are dangers that lurk ahead, dan- 
gers that arise largely because of our recent 
defeats and crumbling coalition. Our chief 
task, it thus seems to me, is to recognize 
these dangers, to make certain we do escape 
the fate of becoming a permanent minority 
and eventually disintegrating. 

Fortunately for us, other parties in earlier 
times have also stood at this crossroads, 
particularly the Federalists in 1800 and the 
Whigs in 1852. Both adopted courses that 
now tempt the Democratic Party, which can 
plan its own future by recalling their fate. 
Both frittered away an inheritance of re- 
epected leadership and accomplishment. 
Both died. 

The Federalists in 1800 could rightfully lay 
claim to a historic record of achievement 
end leadership: A major role in the writing 
of the Constitution, and later responsibility 
for the Government’s organization and phi- 
losophy, the nurturing of the infant Nation. 

Eut the Federalist leaders tarried in the 
1Sth century that had brought them their 
finest glory, and a great deal of property, 
while the country plunged buoyantly ahead 
into the 19th. The industrial revolution, the 
westward expansion of the frontier, American 
concern for developments abroad and exten- 
sion of the franchise to nonproperty holders 
were viewed with suspicion if not alarm by 
the squirearchy. It was a party facing the 
past, unwilling to recruit new voters or new 
Ieaders—a static, pessimistic, negative, pro- 
vincial group which the onward-rushing 
Nation inevitably passed by. 

It was, moreover, rapidly becoming a 
wholly New England party, narrowly sectional 
in its views and leadership, winning elections 
cnly on a local level, still powerful enough 
in Massachusetts to strip the rebellious 
young John Quincy Adams of his Senate seat 
in 1808, but never again able to capture the 
White House. 

Besides losing its national influence, the 
party began rotting at the core. Its decisions 
and nominations were dictated from on high. 
Its energies were exhausted in personal feuds 
which mattered little to the rank and file, 
feuds both within the party—Hamilton fight- 
ing Adams, Adams quarreling with Pickering, 
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and so on to the bitter end—and outside it, 
in a torrent of venomous hatred against Jef- 
ferson and his following of radicals and anti- 
British warmongers. “Any man who lends 
his money to the Government,” warned a 
Federalist editorial, “will forfeit all claims to 
common honesty and common courtesy 
among all true friends to the country.” It 
became a party of spleen and suspicion, 
prejudice, and malice, capable of passing the 
shameful alien and sedition laws but inca- 
pable of building an effective party organiza- 
tion at the grassroots level. 

The Federalist Party’s last futile years of 
life, marked by tirades against its foes and 
internal bickering, completed the sorry end 
of a once resplendent and honored ruler. 

What lessons does this hold for the Demo- 
eratic Party? 

We, too, are in danger of relying upon a 
glorious past, while fundamental changes 
transform our Nation. “Don’t upset the 
applecart” or “We have enough troubles 
as it is’—these are the supercautious re- 
sponses that dampen many a new proposal 
for regeneration of our party. We take com- 
fort in repeating sonorously our traditional 
slogans—“The party of all the people” “The 
party of progress,“ “The party with a 
heart”—but we dare not’ measure their valid- 
ity in concrete terms for fear of admitting 
some glaring weakness or alienating some 
entrenched supporter. 

Moreover, the same curse of sectionalism 

that felled the Federalists threatens the 
Democrats, if in slightly different fashion. 
In both North and South the pressures to 
put local popularity ahead of party unity 
grow greater every day. Unfounded but 
bitter assertions that go beyond the ex- 
pression of sectional differences are heard 
on every side—assertions that the Demo- 
cratic Party is the “captive of the ADA” 
or the “victim of Confederate vengeance,” 
or would do well to cleanse itself of certain 
elements. Some Democrats—unaware of the 
fate of the Federalists—may even prefer 
that the Democratic Party exist only as a 
loose confederation of sectional parties, con- 
tinuing to win locally but never nationally, 
acquiring patronage but never full respon- 
sibility. 
_ Finally, the top echelon of the Democratic 
Party will be hard put to avoid the same 
excesses of personal and partisan strife that 
separated the Federalist leaders from the 
electorate. The first reaction to last fall’s 
disaster was to search for old scapegoats 
instead of new leadership: whether to blame 
Stevenson or Kefauver, the volunteers or the 
professionals, Senator Eastland or Congress- 
man Powell, Lyndon Johnson or Harry Tru- 
man or Paul Butler—everyone in fact but 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Nor are voters at- 
tracted by Democratic factions and person- 
alities struggling in Washington for control 
of the Congress or the national committee, 
for public attention or private vengeance. 
Reckless and unfounded assaults upon the 
administration, or cries for a Cabinet mem- 
ber’s resignation, produce far more head- 
lines in Washington than votes back in the 
precincts. To be sure, we should not permit 
the Republicans to take the credit for 
Stalin’s death, but neither should we hold 
them responsible for how quickly the flood- 
ing snows melt in New England. 

Such is the lesson of the Federalists. 
What then can we learn from the passing 
of the Whigs? 

The Whig Party by 1852 could take justi- 
fiable pride in the accomplishments of its 
great leaders, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
and a host of others; a philosophy of union 
accepted by the people and the courts and 
the preservation of that union during the 
crisis of 1850. Yet it remained a national 
party only in the sense that it had some- 
thing in its bag of treats for everyone: 
tariffs for some, subsidies for others, inter- 
hal improvements, bonuses, and whatever 
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else was wanted. It could be liberal or con- 
servative, respectable or demogogic, pro or 
anti. A party of sheer political opportunism, 
it no longer put the national interest first 
or seized the initiative on national issues. 
Its candidates were popular figures but weak 
fighters. On all the great issues of the day— 
the extension of slavery westward, the fugi- 
tive slave law, even on its own compromise 
of 1850—the Whig campaign was deliberately 
ambiguous or silent. The Whig Party soon 
stood for nothing that some other party did 
not stand for better and the Nation, par- 
ticularly in the critical hour of threatened 
civil war, could place no confidence in it. 


A LESSON FROM THE WHIGS 


Today the Democratic Party must take 
special care not to go the way of the Whigs. 
The very nature of our history as a coalition 
has led to the same kind of special appeals— 
to the farm vote, the Negro vote, the vet- 
erans’ vote, and all the rest. There is some- 
thing in our platform or legislative record for 
everyone (no doubt, if we could, we would 
devise some inducement for the suburban 
vote—subsidized commuters’ cars or tax- 
exempt lawn mowers). We plot presidential 
campaigns the same way, not in terms of na- 
tional issues and trends but in terms of so 
many southern electoral votes, so many farm 
States, so many labor areas, and so on and on. 
(The temptation to gain power by wooing or 
misleading each supposed bloc of voters is 
very great indeed. Example: The secret of 
one well-known governor’s success, I was 
recently told, is that “the poor think he is a 
friend of the poor—and the rich know he is 
not.”) 

We are in danger, too, of imitating the 
Whigs in their evasion of controversial issues. 
We tend, in too many of our party declara- 
tions, to offer what the cynics call straight 
from the shoulder generalities or platitudes 
without fear or favor on civil rights, nat- 
ural gas, clean elections, and the treaty- 
making power. Obviously our considerations 
of these sensitive issues will divide Demo- 
crats and antagonize voters—but to ignore 
their existence or avoid their solution would, 
if 1852 is any kind of precedent, forfeit our 
Claim to national leadership. 

The Democratic Party will never become 
a radical party, for its nature, its tradi- 
tions, and its good political sense prohibit 
it, but neither can we replace the Repub- 
licans as the Nation’s conservative party or 
follow those who would made mediocrity out 
of moderation. I do not say that our task 
is to oppose Republicans opportunistically 
for the sake of opposing Republicans, but 
neither can we afford to stand still during 
the Eisenhower reign in a defensive care- 
taker operation. Our candidates must con- 
tinue to have more than the colorful per- 
sonality the Whigs thought to be sufficient. 

In failing to substitute for its personal 
and sectional jealousies a program tailored 
to the current needs of the Nation, the 
Federalist Party stood still. But the Whig 
Party, by going to the other extreme to seek 
favor by appealing to the current demands 
ef every group in the Nation, eventually 
stood for nothing. The Democratic Party 
must take care not to founder on either 
shoal. 

The only course for the Democratic Party, 
if it is not to join the Whigs and Federal- 
ists in political limbo, is to move ahead 
responsibly, courageously, harmoniously. 
Under Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Truman our chief claim to the confi- 
dence of the Nation, North and South, has 
been leadership. 

But leadership for whom and for what? 
This is not the time or the place to write 
a Democratic platform or list campaign 
techniques. Consequently my comments 
must be confined to a general statement of 
several guiding principles: 

1. The Democratic Party must be increas- 
ingly willing to embrace new ideas, new poli- 
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cies, and new faces, unafraid of controversial 
issues or candid criticism. 

2. Democratic leaders must be increasingly 
willing to put the party’s future ahead of 
sectional, factional, and personal disputes 
and ambitions. By 1960—or even 1959—it 
will be too late for a candidate to pull to- 
gether the diverse elements that can win lo- 
cally but are at odds nationally or to build 
a record against the incumbent administra- 
tion. That task must be begun now. 

8. Congressional Democrats must shape a 
responsible, progressive record with deeds 
that match our words. For it is precisely 
this gap between the rhetoric and the record 
that casts doubt on the new liberalism of 
the Republicans. (Indeed, it has been sug- 
gested—after comparing the President’s leg- 
islative proposals with the campaign and in- 
augural speeches that stated his philosophy— 
that perhaps Mr. Eisenhower himself is not 
really an “Eisenhower Republican.) This 
Democratic record must, of necessity, be 
shaped largely in the Congress. It is impor- 
tant that our governors, elder statesmen, and 
national committee express their views 
through the new national advisory council, 
more frequent regional and national con- 
ferences, and other devices. But the re- 
sponsibility for the party’s actual record 
on national issues falls primarily upon the 
Democrats in Congress under the leadership 
of Speaker RAYBURN and Senate Majority 
Leader JoHNsSON, who—although perhaps not 
always pleasing to all on the extreme left or 
right—represent the most effective consensus 
on most issues of our multi-interest, multi- 
sectional party today. It is up to us in 
Congress, despite the restrictions imposed by 
the compromises necessary to keep our party 
intact, and despite the possibility of fighting 
losing battles, to push forward a progressive 
program any Democratic candidate in 1960 
can run on with pride and hope. 

4. Congressional Democrats must demon- 
strate leadership in the problems of- pros- 
perity as they have in the past on problems 
of poverty. We need not run against Her- 
bert Hoover and the great depression. For, 
new republicanism or no, the differences in 
the fundamental approaches of the two par. 
ties to the issues will become clearer as we 
move ahead—and real issues do exist, even 
in this age of abundance, automation, and 
tranquility pills. 

For example: 

Nearly a million boys and girls are deprived 
of full-time schooling by the classroom 
shortage, and millions more are held back 
by unwieldy classes of 40 or more as school 
enrollments continue to increase by more 
than a million pupils a year. This demands 
a prompt, imaginative program of Federal 
aid to local school construction. 

Untold numbers of the aged and chroni- 
cally ill need Congressional action before 
they can get decent hospital beds and eco- 
nomical medical care. Pitifully inadequate 
incomes from inflation-eaten social insur- 
ance programs still await many of those who 
are unemployed, disabled, or too old to work 
and too young to die. 

An alltime record of over 65 million peo- 
ple are at work, but nearly two-thirds of 
them will continue to have no Federal pro- 
tection against substandard wages unless we 
can greatly expand the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Dozens of pockets of 
chronic unemployment persisting in many 
States need Federal loans and contracts, 
technical assistance, supplemental jobless 
benefits, and other methods of relief and 
encouragement. 

Businessmen, large and small, concerned 
about the increasing number of business 
failures and mergers as money tightens, need 
old legislation improved to meet these new 
problems. 

Hundreds of thousands of small farmers, 
foreclosed or merged out of existence as the 
combined burdens of drought, falling prices, 
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and rising costs have proved too much to 
bear, need new solutions to solve old prob- 
lems. 

The blight, decay,-and delinquency that 
plague our aging cities, inequities in taxa- 
tion, power shortages, fiscal policies, immi- 
gration restrictions—these and a host of oth- 
er problems can be postponed, ignored, or 
swept under the rug, but not for long. 

Let it not be said that we are fearful or in- 
capable of solving with fairness and forth- 
rightness the sensitive, complex issue of race 
relations. The Democratic Party is best 
equipped to provide responsible leadership in 
this area; first, because we are a national 
party, including within our membership both 
a majority of Negroes and a majority of 
southerners; and secondly, because we have 
always, as a party, emphasized human values 
and human ideals. I, for one, do not share 
the view that Negro voters are leaving the 
Democratic Party for good. A majority is 
still with us, because it judges the two par- 
ties on their records and leadership on a 
variety of issues rather than on the civil- 
rights statements of a few prominent figures. 


ALARMING PROBLEMS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


5. Democratic spokesmen in and out of 
Congress must be willing to offer construc- 
tive opposition in the field of foreign policy. 
Modern Republicanism has not eliminated 
all differences between the parties on foreign 
affairs. Many alarming problems are in need 
of careful scrutiny. Among them are, the 
validity and responsibility of Mr. Dulles’ pol- 
icy statements and administration, the au- 
thority of the executive and legislative 
branches, our policies in the Middle East and 
Asia, our relations with our Western allies, 
our neglect of the good-neighbor policy care- 
fully nurtured by Cordell Hull, our answer to 
the challenge of nationalism and colonial- 
ism, the questions of disarmament and atom- 
ic control, the deterioration of our compara- 
tive defense strength. The party in control 
of the executive branch cannot reasonably 
be expected to offer self-examination and 
criticism (we Democrats didn’t when we 
were in). Thus only the opposition party of- 
fers a channel for legitimate concern and dis- 
sent on foreign policy—dissent without dis- 
unity. But our own uncertainties and divi- 
sions over such basic issues as trade, eco- 
nomic aid, and executive prerogatives, re- 
cently demonstrated by our votes on the 
Mid-East doctrine, must to the extent pos- 
sible be replaced by a positive consensus that 
gives the Nation a clear alternative. 

6. Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all, Democrats on the local level must be 
willing to substitute new life and new leader- 
ship for the luxury of petty local factional- 
ism. With a new breed of respected, dyna- 
mic professional politicians coming into 
prominence, we can no longer afford to con- 
tinue in official party positions tired or tar- 
nished holdovers from another era—men 
whose stature and activities inspire neither 
the enthusiasm of volunteer workers nor 
the respect of their communities—men who 
keep busy by attending meetings, filing 
gloomy forecasts and complaints, and fight- 
ing zealously to hold on to their positions. 

We need another kind of local worker 
and leader in our party, men and women 
such as those I met last fall in all regions 
and particularly in the West—full of enthu- 
siasm, full of new ideas, full of determina- 
tion, asking nothing in return. Not many 
of them could buy tickets to the $100-a- 
plate dinners where few votes are changed, 
but they could all ring doorbells or hold 
neighborhood teas. Most of them were the 
younger members of our party, others were 
at least young in spirit. But all possessed 
vigor our party can use all over the coun- 
try. The future of our party hinges upon 
this kind of new life and leadership, from 
the precinct level on up to the host of newly 
prominent young Democratic governors and 
Senators: Muskie of Maine, Ribicoff of Con- 
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necticut, Gore and Clement of Tennessee, 
Meyner of New Jersey, Williams of Michi- 
gan, Clark and Leader of Pennsylvania, Col- 
lins and Smathers of Florida, Neuberger of 
Oregon, Johnson of Texas, Mansfield of Mon- 
tana, Humphrey of Minnesota, Symington 
of Missouri, Jackson of Washington and a 
whole host elected in 1956, as well as other 
leaders who have long served the Nation 
as governors, mayors or in the Congress. 

I have offered no single magic formula for 
a successful Democratic Party and I have 
proposed no candidates for a winning ticket 
for 1960. For their identity, I believe, is less 
important than their capacity for wise, 
progressive, responsible leadership; their 
methods of campaigning for victory are less 
significant than the principles that guide 
their party. 

For “the success of a party means little,” 
as Woodrow Wilson said in his first inau- 
gural, ‘except when the Nation is using 
that party for a large and definite purpose.” 
The task of the Democratic Party during the 
next 4 years is to define such a purpose for 
all the Nation; and success, I have no doubt, 
will then be rightfully ours in 1960 and the 
years beyond. 


ADMISSION OF 10,000 REFUGEE 
ORPHANS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
January 25th, I introduced, for myself 
and my distinguished colleague from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the “orphan bill,” 
to reinstate the orphan provisions of the 
expired Refugee Relief Act and to admit 
to our country up to 10,000 orphans who 
have been or will be adopted by American 
families. In my speech I called atten- 
tion to the need for prompt action be- 
cause many orphans already adopted by 
American families cannot now be ad- 
mitted, as the fourth preference quotas 
are oversubscribed and a long waiting 
period results. 

The chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee promptly wrote on January 
30 to the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General, requesting reports on 
my bill from their two executive agencies. 
More than a month has gone by, while 
children are separated from their fam- 
ilies. Yet I have been advised by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that no re- 
port has been received from either the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral. I hope that these two cabinet 
members will be able to exercise 
promptly the responsibilities of their 
office, and that the reports will þe re- 
ceived within the near future. 

Since introducing my “orphan bill,” 
S. 866, I have received many hundreds 
of letters, not only from people of my 
State, but from people across the Nation, 
urging prompt action on the bill. 

Let me read a letter I recently received 
from the noted writer and humanitarian, 
Pearl S. Buck, in support of my bill: 

I am delighted to hear that you are inter- 
ested in a Refugee Act which will enable 
American children of half-Asian ancestry to 
be brought into this country for adoption. 
I am especially pleased because I know per- 
sonally of many families who would eagerly 
welcome the children. Some 10 years ago a 
group of us formed Welcome House, Inc., for 
the specific purpose of providing adoptive 
homes for part-Asian children born in the 
United States. We have been extremely suc- 
cessful and our charter has now been en- 
larged to enable us to accept children born 
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abroad. We have an increasing number of 
families ready to receive these children. 

I am glad to hear that the Refugee Act at 
this time will provide for 10,000 as against 
4,000 in the old act. I urge that the act be 
passed as quickly as possible, for it is sad 
to think of homeless children waiting on one 
side of the ocean and childless homes on our 
side. 

I am sure you know, moreover, that these 
little children of American ancestry in Asia 
do have and will have an increasingly diffi- 
cult time, unless and until they are adopted 
into families. 


Mr. President, I know of the great joy 
and blessings these adopted children 
have brought to many American homes 
not only in Oregon but in many other 
communities across the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter, dated February 21, 
which I received from Mr. and Mrs. C. V. 
Robe, of 480 North Grand Avenue, Burns, 
Oreg., be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Burns, Orec., February 21, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: We are greatly 
pleased to learn of your bill S. 866 to pro- 
vide visas for 10,000 orphans abroad who 
have been adopted, to permit orphans who 
have been admitted on parole visa per- 
manent residence in United States of Amer- 
ica, and to continue proxy overseas adoptions 
under the same safeguards as set forth in 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

We devoutly hope that this bill will be 
quickly passed without the hindrances of 
riders or amendments. 

We now have our 11-month-old baby boy 
adopted from the Korean Government here 
on parole visa. You may recall we wrote 
you earlier that we were expecting him. 
He gained 1 pound and 3 ounces in 4 days! 
He crows his delight over getting enough 
food and personal, loving attention. His 
many visitors of our town, entranced with 
him, have showered him with lovely gifts— 
blankets, hand-made animal block quilt, 
hand-knitted sacque, high chair, teeter-babe, 
toys, etc. There is no doubt of his being 
accepted in Burns. Moreover, our own home 
has been immeasurably gladdened in the 
way that only a baby can gladden the home. 

We thank God and all those who made 
it possible for us to adopt him. Of course, 
any thought of his returning to Korea is 
completely unbearable. 

We would like to see others who long for 
these children given the opportunity to take 
them into their families so that they also 
may. enjoy the happiness that is ours. The 
children themselves benefit by being given 
homes and a decent chance at life. 

Enclosed is a snapshot of our son. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 

Very sincerely, 
ELAINE N. ROBE, 
C. V. ROBE. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last year the Senate passed in the closing 
days of the session, my bill to extend and 
enlarge the orphan quotas of the Refugee 
Relief Act; but, unfortunately, this pro- 
posed legislation was not considered dur- 
ing the adjournment rush of the House 
of Representatives. i 

Since many American families had 
adopted children who were not able to 
enter the United States because the 4,000 
-orphan quotas of the Refugee Relief Act 
had been exhausted, the Attorney Gen- 


.by American families. 
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eral and the Secretary of State—at the 
urging of the President of the United 
States, myself, and other Members of 
Congress—allowed orphans to he ad- 


mitted under the emergency parole pro- 
. visions of the Immigration and National- 


ity Act. The emergency parole provi- 
sions, as applied to orphans, expired on 


‘February 1, 1957. I have been advised 


by the Immigration Service that 659 or- 
phans have been admitted to our country 
under this procedure. 

Section 2 of my orphan bill would 
grant permanent residence in the United 
States, on the same basis as if they had 
been issued immigrant visas, to orphans 
admitted under the parole procedure. 
Without such a provision enacted into 
law, these adopted children of American 
families, such as the 1l1-month-old boy 
adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Robe, of Burns, 
Oreg., would be permanently barred from 
United States citizenship. 

Mr. President, I know of no opposition 
to admitting to our country up to 10,000 
orphans who have been or will be adopted 
The plight of 
these orphans in such countries as Korea, 
Japan, Greece, italy, and in the Middle 
East, is urgent. I hope that the orphan 
bill, which is noncontroversial, will be 
considered on its own merits, and will 
not be attached to the more controver- 
sial changes in our general immigration 
laws, which I also support on their own 
merits. 

I know of no nobler effort than to help 
‘these homeless orphans in the distressed 


areas of the world, and I know of the 


great happiness which these adopted 
children have brought to many Amer- 
ican homes. I hope the Congress will 
be able to act promptly on my orphan 


bill. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


‘sent to have printed at this point in the 


RECORD, as part of my remarks, an excel- 


lent article by Bob Stein, which was first 


published in the St. Louis, Mo., Post- 
‘Dispatch, and was reprinted on February 
26, 1957, in the Watertown, N. Y., Daily 
Times. The article tells of the great 
humanitarian work being done by two 


outstanding citizens of my State, Mr. 
.and Mrs. Harry Holt, of Creswell. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Two HUNDRED AND Forty KOREAN CHILDREN 
HAVE ARRIVED IN THE STATES VIA ORPHAN 
AIRLIFT—IDEA WAS CONCEIVED BY OREGON 
FARMER WHO ADOPTED EIGHT WAR ORPHANS 
HIMSELF—HE Has SINCE BUILT ORPHANAGE 
IN SEOUL To COORDINATE Mass ADOPTION 
PROGRAM 

(By Bob Stein) 


Eight small children tonight will bow their 
heads in the nursery of a big Oregon farm 


-home while a kindly gray-haired woman 


-recites a prayer she wrote especially for them. 
“And, dear God, remember my parents by 


‘birth, my GI father and my Korean mother. 
‘Teach them that the Lord Jesus Christ died 


for their sins, and that believing in Him they 
may inherit eternal life.. And save me, too, 
so I can meet them in Heaven.” 

After each child has been tucked in bed 


‘and kissed goodnight, Mrs. Harry Holt will 


snap off the lights and go back down the 
stairs to her office. There she will continue 


‘work on the Holt family’s mission to rescue 


unwanted children from Korea, a mission 
‘conceived at a church meeting in Eugene, 


‘to America. 
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made possible by a Presidential signature and 
certainly, says Mrs. Holt, “started by the 
Lord.” eau 

The bedtime ritual reflects the basic way 
of life which has not changed at the pros- 
perous 353-acre farm at Creswell since Mrs. 
Holt first recited her GI prayer to the chil- 
dren on October 14, 1955. That was the day 
the clipper Trade Winds landed at Portland’s 
International Airport and a dozen babies, 
8 for his own family and 4 for other parents. 

The story of Harry and Bertha Holt and 

their determination to bring mistreated, 
mixed-blood children from Korea to America 
began in December 1954, when they drove 
the dozen miles from their farm to a lecture 
and movie in Eugene. 
_ The lecturer was Dr. Bob Pierce, president 
of World Vision, Inc., an interdenominational 
Christian organization which supports or- 
phans and widows in Korea and Formosa 
from funds contributed in this country. 
The movie was about Korean orphans and 
the tragedy of unwanted children left þe- 
hind by American servicemen. The film 
haunted the Holts, haunted them so much 
it was to change everything about their lives 
except the principles by which they live. 

At home following the lecture and film, 
Harry and Bertha discussed the evening with 
their six children. The children were as 
eager as their parents to do something about 
the war orphans. They decided it would 
be fine to double the size of their family, 
to adopt eight Korean orphans. 

That decision led to problem No. 1. The 

Refugee Relief Act limited to two the num- 
ber of children they could adopt and bring 
A special act of Congress was 
the only answer and Holt dashed off a letter 
to Oregon’s Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER. Be- 
fore waiting for Congress to act, Holt left 
for Korea on Memorial Day, 1955. Immedi- 
ately he set out to find his eight orphans. 
_ Shocked and grieved by what he termed 
“the pitiful conditions of the GI children 
in Korea,” Holt wrote to his family, “the Ko- 
reans have never had a race problem and 
they are determined not to have one. The 
mothers hide their children as long as they 
can, but when they are 2 or 3 years old 
and get out to play with the other children, 
the trouble begins. The Korean children 
mob the mixed-blood children, and in some 
‘cases even murder them. Their bodies are 
washed up on the beaches or found in 
daitches. * * *” 

While Holt traveled by jeep from orphan- 
age to orphanage in war-devastated Korea, 
Senator NEUBERGER and his colleagues from 
Oregon, Senator WAYNE MorsE and Repre- 
sentative EDITH GREEN, went to work in 
Washington. On July 29, 1955, the Senate 
passed a bill to allow Mr. and Mrs. Holt to 
bring to the United States 6 Korean war 
orphans, in addition to the 2 Korean or- 
phans permitted under the Refugee Relief 
Act. President Eisenhower signed the bill 
in August 1955. 

Following the assist from Congress and 
the President, the Creswell farm hummed 
with sounds of harvesting equipment and 
sewing machines. 

“Oh, we were busy, all right,” said Mrs. 
Holt. “We did the harvesting. We varnished 
and painted old cribs. We made clothes and 
purchased bottles and diapers. Lots of our 
friends gave us things, too. We are very 
thankful for all that people have done for 
us.” 

By A-day, as the Holt children called 
arrival day, the nursery in the farm home 
was filled with 2 rows of 4 cribs each. 
Across one wall of the room were three 
shelves, all stacked with toddlers’ clothes, 
all pretty, all strange and mostly all too 
large for the undernourished brood about 
to arrive. an 

Two tables were shoved together in the din- 
ing room, and places, complete with place- 
cards, were set for 16. After leaving final 
word with a neighbor woman who was to 
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cook the welcome-home dinner, the Holts 


piled into their car and a borrowed station 


wagon for the 125-mile drive to Portland to 
greet Holt and the newest members of their 
family. 

In Korea, Holt was kept grounded by 
minor—but frustrating—delays. Some of 
the tots had not sufficiently recovered from 
dysentery to make the transpacific flight; 
visas were slowed up at American head- 
quarters in Honolulu, bounced back to Wash- 
ington and were not finally straightened out 
until Senator NEUBERGER wired a strong pro- 
test to the Immigration Service; Typhoon 
Nora at the last minute socked in Tokyo 
airport, and, once underway, the plane de- 
veloped mechanical trouble over the Pacific 
and was forced to return to Wake Island for 
repairs. 

While Holt’s wife and children were driv- 
ing to Portland, the airline announced the 
mechanical trouble would delay the flight 6 
hours. Bertha Holt, accustomed to delays; 
was philosophical. 

“Weve been ready for so long, it was just. 
good to get away from home,” she said. “A 
few hours more won’t make any difference.” 

Thousands of persons—more than greeted 
General MacArthur, said one wag—jammed 
the sunbathed airport to greet the plane and 
its cargo. As the plane taxied up to the 
terminal building Mrs. Holt bowed her head 
in prayer, then looked up and shouted: “Oh, 
there’s a baby.” 

Since that moment when Mrs. Holt saw a 
baby peering from a porthole in the Strato- 
clipper, a baby, some baby, has been very 
much a part of her life. And a baby, some 
baby, has been very much a part of the life 
of everyone of the other members of the Holt 
family. 

About help to care for the children, Mrs. 
Holt laughed and said, “We’ll have plenty 
of help. I’ve raised my own help.” 

Then she pointed proudly to her own six 
children. . 

Exhausted after the 48-hour flight, Holt 
loaded the children in the station wagon and 
headed for Creswell. There the mustached, 
51-year-old farmer told his story: 

“At first we started sponsoring 3 children 
at $10 a month through the World Vision Or- 
phanage plan. We decided that was not 
enough. We have lots of room here and 
lots of food on our farm and lots of help. 
We decided to bring some here to share it 
all with us. 

“The needs of the children in Korea are 
beyond an American’s understanding. I’ve 
picked up babies in my arms in orphanages 
over there that were mere skeletons. The 
people over there asked me not to tell 
Americans how bad it really is, because 
Americans probably wouldn’t understand. 
I’m only a farmer, I haven’t the polished 
words or vocabulary, but I hope when word 
gets around, people will support these chil- 
dren who so much need our help.” 

Picking up the tiny arm of his new daugh- 
ter, Betty, now age 2, Holt smiled and said: 
“It has been more fun than you can imagine 
putting meat on one of these little kids. 
You know, there was another little girl over 
in that orphanage. I sure would have liked 
to have brought her back home. But I had 
used up my quota * * *,” 

The word did get around. It got around 
so fast that the Holt’s first dinner together 
in months was interrupted by a jangling 
telephone. It was a woman in Albuquerque 
who wanted information about how to adopt 
a child. 

“Just send me your name and address and 
I will tell you all about it,” Mrs. Holt told 
the caller. She was too excited at the home- 
coming to get the woman’s name. 

Throughout the months since October 
1955 the telephone has kept ringing, the 
letters have kept coming. 

The gameroom in the Holt basement was 
converted into an office where Mrs. Holt and 
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3 other women answered on the average, 
300 pieces of mail which arrived each day. 
Applications for adoption came from every 
State except Maine. 

The immigration deadline for completion 
of the orphans’ visas expired last December 
31, but President Eisenhower ordered an ex- 
tension in the Holt case until January 31. 
Senator NEUBERGER plans to introduce a bill 
in Congress to set up a 5-year program for 
admission of the Korean orphans. 

To coordinate the mass adoption program 
in Korea Holt built and furnished an or- 
phanage in Seoul, which is run by five people, 
including his daughter, Molly. Office work- 
ers there work out adoption details with the 
Korean Government while medical personnel 
care for the children, all of whom are await- 
ing transportation to American homes. 

Since the start of their program, the Holts 
have brought 240 children to the United 
States, and, although the adopting parents 
are expected to pay transportation costs for 
their newly adopted children, the Holts have 
spent more than $50,000 of their own funds. 

Extra funds are coming in slowly from 
proceeds from a book Mrs. Holt wrote and 
had printed herself about the orphans, their 
plight in Korea, their adjustment in Ameri- 
can homes. 

The book is sold principally from her home 
but also in a few bookstores. It is called 
The Seed From the East, a title taken from 
a verse in Isaiah, a verse which adorned the 
birth announcement the Holts sent out in 
1955 on the arrival of their eight new chil- 
dren. 

The Holts’ seeds from the East are Chris- 
tine, now 414; Mary, 4; Helen, 21⁄2; Betty, 2 
Joseph 4144; Robert, 4; Nathanel, 24%; and 
Paul, 2: 

' Today, the youngest Holts eat everything; 
even the bacon they couldn’t touch at first 
because, as Holt warned, “That fat makes 
them sick and you'll be sorry if you give it to 
them.” 

` In the little town of Creswell (population 
662), there are no preschool classes and the 
children are taught at home. 

` Korean is now a strange language to all but 
Joe, who acts as Official interpreter when the 
Holts put up an orphan child while he is 
awaiting transportation toanew home. The 
older Holts are teaching the youngsters to 
recite the 23d Psalm as part of their daily 
training. 


TRANSFER OF PRESIDENT’S DIS- 
ARMAMENT ADVISER, MR. HAROLD 
STASSEN, FROM WHITE HOUSE TO 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the past few days the press has reported 
that the office of the President’s Disarm- 
ament Adviser Harold Stassen, has been 
transferred from the White House to the 
Department of State. It is further 
stated that although Mr. Stassen would 
retain a seat on the National Security 
Council on a personal basis, he would re- 
ceive policy direction from and report 
to the Secretary of State. 

It seems to me, in light. of that an- 
nouncement, that the President should 
clarify what this organizational shift 
portends for the future. 

When Mr. Stassen was appointed by 
the President in March 1955 the peoples 
of the world were told that this signified 
that the United States was placing top 
priority on the problem of achieving con- 
trol over the weapons of war. Disarma-~= 
ment was regarded as.an urgent matter 
requiring the close attention of the Presi- 
dent, and so our Chief Executive selected 
a man to be his adviser whom he con- 
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sidered a close friend and a valuable and 
competent member of his team. Many 
thought that this high-level appoint- 
ment of Cabinet rank would provide a 
necessary impetus to bring progress on 
a problem which for 10 years had re- 
mained insoluble. 

My question is, Does the switch from 
the White House to the State Depart- 
ment signify that the control and reduc- 
tion of armaments is being relegated to 
a low priority? Does the President be- 
lieve Mr. Stassen is not able to accom- 
plish his mission? We are entitled to 
know what the President believes the 
prospects are for reaching agreement 
with other nations. 

Although many people hailed Mr. 
Stassen’s appointment with favor, there 
were others who warned that removing 
disarmament problems from the juris- 
diction of the Department of State was a 
mistake, that disarmament was an inte- 
gral part of our foreign policy, and could 
not be divorced from other aspects of our 
foreign relations. Indeed, we have wit- 
nessed more than one occasion when the 
President’s disarmament adviser and 
the Secretary of State issued conflicting 
Statements. Lack of coordination was 
not the only deficiency caused by the 
removal of the disarmament problem 
from the broad framework of foreign 
policy. The Senate should know that 
Mr. Stassen, as disarmament chief, was 
prohibited from negotiating on certain 
aspects of the arms control problem. He 
could not deal with specific control meas- 
ures for individual geographical areas: 
He could not discuss with other govern- 
ments any of the related political issues 
which bear on the existence of an arms 
race. These deficiencies should be rec- 
ognized and corrected in any reorgani- 
zation of the handling of disarmament 
by the executive branch. 

Integration of the Office of Disarma- 
ment into the Department of State 
should not result in repeating errors of 
the past. 

I would note at this point that the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
has made a very exhaustive examina- 
tion, in one of its staff studies, into the 
relationships of Mr, Stassen’s office with 
other agencies of government. It is 
worthy of the attention of the Members 
of Congress. 

It seems to me disarmament is at 
least as urgent as it was in March 1955. 
Therefore, it must not become lost in 
a little office on the fourth floor of the 
State Department, and henceforth be 
forgotten. It worries me that with the 
Secretary of State traveling so much, 
and with his tendency to ignore the ad- 
vice of able subordinates, opportunities 
to make progress will be lost. ‘Those 
who handle disarmament negotiations 
and planning should give it their full 
attention. They should have imagina- 
tion and courage to explore new avenues. 
They should be competent. They should 
have authority to see that decisions and 
plans are not postponed because the 
interested elements in the bureaucracy 
cannot reach agreement. That state- 
ment is made with some knowledge of 
the delays which seem to be so prevalent 
in the bureaus of Government in the 


‘executive branch. 
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In short, the President’s decision can 
provide our Government with a fresh 
approach and greater efficiency in work- 
ing for the control of armaments, or it 
can result in a backward step and an- 
other area of our foreign policy where 
leadership is lacking. It is my hope, as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Disarmament, as a United States 
Senator, and as a citizen, that our coun- 
try will pursue with renewed vigor and 
diligence the task of reducing the threat 
of nuclear annihilation, always recog- 
nizing our responsibility to our own 
country and to the world to make sure 
that whatever proposals may be agreed 
upon or advanced are foolproof in 
terms of any dangers involved. 

On Monday afternoon, March 11, at 4 
p. m., it is the intention of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament to have 
Mr. Stassen appear before it to explain 
to us his role under the new organiza- 
tional arrangements, as outlined recently 
in the press and on television. I digress 
to say that, as usual, no formal declara- 
tion has come to us regarding the ar- 
rangements, but it is always interesting, 
if one has the time to do so, to learn 
about one’s Government on television. I 
really enjoy that, if I can find the time 
to do so. Itis always worthy of one’s at- 
tention to read the press to learn how the 
Government is being conducted and op- 
erated. I commend the press for de- 
tailed reports on the new organizational 
arrangements. Now we shall look for- 
ward to hearing from the officer of Gov- 
ernment whom these arrangements seem 
to concern. 


MEETING OF SECURITY COUNCIL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS, FEBRUARY 
21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1957, there occurred a very 
interesting meeting of the Security 
Council of the United Nations, presided 
over by the February President of the 
Security Council, Ambassador Jarring, 
of Sweden. In the course of the Council 
meeting there were some very interesting 
remarks by President Romulo, of the 
Philippines, and Dr. Frank Graham, a 
former Member of the United States Sen- 
ate. This meeting dealt with an exceed- 
ingly important foreign policy issue. 
Without taking the time to read the re- 
marks of Dr. Frank Graham and Presi- 
dent Romulo, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

At the invitation of the President, Dr. 
Frank Graham, United Nations repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan, took a 
place at the Security Council table: 

Dr. GRAHAM (United Nations representative 
for India and Pakistan). I wish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give you my cooperative and loyal 
good wishes for your most important mission. 
I congratulate you on the opportunity to 
negotiate with the Governments of two great 
peoples whom I not only respect, but, if I 
may say so, have come to love for them- 
selves—their history, their heritage, their 
heroic struggles with gigantic problems and 
yet, withal, with a joyous and youthful hope, 
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I congratulate the Council on your accept- 
ance of this mission, Mr. President, for which 
you are by ability, experience, and disposition 
so eminently qualified and to which you 
bring the prestige of the office of President 
of the Security Council itself. Godspeed to 
you on your mission, to the efforts of the 
Security Council, to the cooperation of the 
two Governments with you and to the untir- 
ing work of an ably led and dedicated Secre- 
tariat, as they all work together and stand 
firm on the moral foundations of the life and 
values of the United Nations in this time of 
hazard and hope. 

The member nations of the United Nations 
must apply, with equal justice under the 
charter, the principles of the United Nations 
to all nations, large or small, friend or foe, 
east or west. Problems, situations, disputes, 
cases on the agenda of the United Nations 
have their ups and downs and come and go, 
but the United Nations goes on, deep in the 
minds and hearts of the people as they do 
their day’s work and pray and hope, in the 
great adventure of building a freer and fairer 
peaceful world for all peoples in all lands. 

The PRESIDENT. I want to thank Dr. 
Graham for the kind and encouraging words 
which I have just heard from him. I am 
very happy to know that I shall be able to 
draw upon his great wisdom and experience 
in the matter we have before us. 

* * ae * * 


Mr. Romuto (Philippines). The Philippine 
delegation would like to place on record its 
appreciation that the President of the Coun- 
cil has decided to accept this delicate and 
difficult mission that has been entrusted to 
him. We wish him success and Godspeed. 

My delegation also wishes to pay tribute to 
the statesmanlike performance of Dr. Frank 
Graham, who also addressed us this after- 
noon. We are deeply indebted to him for his 
great devotion to duty, his impartiality in 
weighing the facts as he found them and the 
clear manner in which he has placed the is- 
sues before us for our guidance and consid- 
eration. Iam confident that he has won the 
respect of both parties to the Kashmir dis- 
pute, as well as the admiration of the world. 
I have had the pleasure of going through his 
reports and I am satisfied that he approached 
his task with an eminently judicial mind and 
that his findings constitute a fair and accu- 
rate basis for judgment in this case. In the 
name of my Government, I wish to thank Dr. 
Graham for his fidelity to this most difficult 
duty which this Council has assigned to him. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). If there is no fur- 
ther morning business, morning business 
is closed; and, under the order previously 
entered, the Senate will now proceed to 
the call of the calendar of bills and other 
measures to which there is no objection. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. ‘Without 
objection, is it so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first measure 
in order on the calendar. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to create a joint Congressional 
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committee to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of all matters 
connected with the election, succession, 
and duties of the President and Vice 
President was announced as the first 
measure in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be passed over. 


WITHDRAWAL OF SUSPENSION OF 
DEPORTATION OF CARLIS STEND- 
ER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 12) withdrawing suspension of de- 
portation of Carlis Stender was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress, 
in accordance with section 246 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. A. 
1256 (a)), withdraws the suspension of de- 
portation in the case of Carlis Stender 
(A-2180275) which was previously granted 
by the Attorney General and approved by the 
Congress. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
11) favoring the suspension of deporta- 
tion of certain aliens was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Congress favors the 
suspension of deportation in the case of each 
alien hereinafter named, in which case the 
Attorney General has suspended deportation 
for more than 6 months: 

A-9716766, Alfonso, Jose Fortich. 

A-6949986, Alter, Chain. 

A-10135642, Alter, Paula. 

A-6821652, Chao, Chi-Hsien. 

A-7174725, Chillemi, Agatino. 

A-5225158, Chor, Lin Yet. 

A-9769273, Choy, Yen Chu. 

A-9635428, Constantinides, Michael. 

A-—7485232, Crisci, Chung May Fong. 

T-2672020, Cuevas-Fausto, Marciso. 

A-2545910, Goumas, Costas Theodore. 

A-6662794, Halberstam, Hersch. 

A-6463603, Halberstam, Brucha. 

A-7858110, Halbrecht, Miriam Baraks. 

A-7821864, Huerta, Juana Villanueva De. 

A-—7821806, Huerta-Villaneuva, Elena, 

A-7457147, Iniguez-Gomez, Martin. 

0900-55633, Iniguez, Petra Martinez De. 

A-6760550, Klein, Leon. 

0300-403947, Lam, Bee. 

A-2976235, Lam, Tit Hong. 

T-2671987, Lopez-Martinez Fidencio, 

A-5319344, Minami, Tom Miyoshi, 

A-4802395, Miyashta, Hisano. 

0900-63110, Ortiz-Soto, Efrain, 

A-5977278, Santos, Marcolino. 

A-1985208, Veronis, Gerasimos Nicholaou. 

A-4956624, Wallace, Empson Clarkston, 

T-1496984, Uyeyama, Miyasumi. 

A-4095935, Aguirre-Ruiz, Jose. 

A-7354329, Arbutjman, Lejb Bernardo. 

A-6612013, Arzrouni, Achoude. 

A-4784317, Bakker, Harry Paul Marinus. 

1600-97772, Barra-Duarte, Aureliano. 

A-—2938135, Beker, Leon. 

0900-64192, Camarena-Arias, Juan, 

A-9669215, Dedo, Styepo. 

A-9737095, De Moura, Julio. 

A-—7898941, Douskos, Carmen Maria. 

A-6507735, Douskos, George. 

A-9518412, Foo, Nee Ah. 

E-89750, Gee, Chin Jun Kim. 

0900-64550, Hernandez-Castro, Juan. 

A-6048903, Huerta-Santellan, Angel Mag- 
daleno. 

E-056666, Joe, Kwok Liang. 

E-056667, Joe, Paylan Liang. 
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E-056668, Joe, Lee San. 

A-6597759, Legister, Albert John. 

T-2760961, Levy, Rene Cisneros, 

A-7250484, Lockhart, Baleeka. 

V-319235, Long, Haydee Rueda. 

A-4954329, Lumas, Joseph. 

A-6726819, Madrazo, Elisa Amparo. 

A-8876988, O’Donnell, William John. 

A—-7270220, Palombella, Francesco. 

A-9707191, Ramos, Pedro. 

A-6711481, Rizk, Alfred Alexander. 

T-2760421, Rodriguez-Garcia, Rafael. 

A-3822477, Sanchez-Alejandro, Esteban. 

A-3038125, Sanchez-Alejandro, Filomeno. 

A-4010160, Sanchez-Alejandro, Gregoria. 

A-4209497, Sanchez-de, Natividad Bazan, 

T-1499169, Si, Wang. 

A-5904796, Su’a, Kipeni. 

A-4219656, Temita, Tamio. 

A-53°8975, Traynor, Janet Jessie. 

A-9581816, Trojanovic, Pedro. 

A-5423889, Tsien, Wei Hwa. 

A-923872, Tsien, Wei Nan. 

E-44755, Vega, Maria. 

A-3610417, Ying, Teresa. 

A-10086556, Ying, Yuen. 

0966-263, Zamarripa-Barrera, Petra. 

0966-264, Zamarripa-Barrera, Enrique. 

A-2821296, Cnapich, Joseph. 

A-—7225061, Di Mambro, Edoardo. 

V-1240687, Okana, Takeko. 

A-7469332, Nevarez-Meraz, Alberto. 

A-7044290, Ramirez-Mata, Carles. 

T-2672016, Ramirez, Petra Aida Montes De. 

A-7188173, Roden, Adolf. 

A-5528068, Todeschini, Isidoro Oreste. 

A-6346278, Valkana, Constantinos. 

A-6357988, Valkana, Panagiota. 

A-6078003, Browne, Cynthia. 

A-6079549, Browne, Rudolph. 

A-8938372, Browne, Albert. 

A-6079545, Browne, Leslie. 

A-6078002, Browne, Vernon. 

A-6870027, Fong, Way Chong. 

A-7367898, Chu, Lau Hing. 

A-5978605, Engelmann, August Max. 

A-5763362, Fong, Liu. 

A-4030307, Hee, Yep. 

A-5967408, Ikari, Manuel Enrique. 

A-5982007, Katsuro, Shuhei. 

A-6886810, Lawrence, Genoveva Adelina. 

A-5814895, Marshall, John Neil. 

A-4080362, Maya-Ybarra, Francisco. 

A-4834530, Miki, Tomizo. 

A-10416353, Orozco-Estrado, Pedro. 

0300-387312, Quintero-Toscano, Candido. 

A-5248778, Singh, Channan. ~ 

A-6352536, Soltero, Silverio. 

A-8039899, Stumbaugh, Giovanna Flam- 
mini Di Loreto. 

A-8901479, Tang, Lily Cheng-Li. 

1600-101488, Toro-Moreno, Manuel Del. 

A-10504578, Valles, Luz Gasca De. 

1500-42507, Velez, Esteban. 

1500-42508, Velez, Eduviges. 

1500-42509, Velez, Elvira. 

A-7283659, Wah, Leung. 

T-1892615, Foo, Wong Ah. 

A-9747459, Henderson, Cecil Ashton. 

A-6097780, Honda, Katsuki. 

A-2573276, Li, I-Ying. 

A-4829259, Mischler, Richard Robert. 

A-6063644, Nielson, Lindsay Franklin. 

A-6930858, Paradissis, Philip John. 

A-8883007, Petrizzo, Maria Rosaria. 

A~-7751748, Pigulewski, Nicholas De Lorence. 

A-1657086, Redko, Isay Ivanovich. 

A-10086222, Scurvin, Lancelot Seymore. 

A-2994820, Alfaro, Lydia Molina De. 

A-8021752, Alfaro-Molina, Samuel, 

A-6160109, Davis, Guy Henry. 

A-7891996, Herrera-Ruiz, Juan, 

A-8972563, Kogano, Takashi, 

A-9708088, Naum, Lee. 

0300-415842, Ong, Min. 

A-5186985, Perez-Perez, Ruben. 

A-10492500, Perez, Socorro Luna De. 

A-—10492499, Luna, Maria de Jesus. 

A-8082062, Sing, Au. — 

E-118899, Wong, Ah Liang. 

A-2185719, Alie, Alex. 
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A-5672581, Havlasa, Jan Klecanda. 

A-4967880, Korogiannos, Eponinodas. 

A-9645741, Lee, De She. 

0300-398983, Leong, Mock Fook, 

A-8014953, Nardo, Albert Di. 

A-6161490, Ozawa, Atsumi Angelica. 

A-6354359, Perlaki, Thomas. 

A-7764289, Plaushak, Pamela Lysa. 

A-7930337, Poy, Ngai Kai. 

T-1892169, Sam, Chin You. 

A-9513946, Sze, To King. 

A-6161489, Yoshimura, Suzuko. 

A-7284855, Benn, Hajara Singh. 

A-6226075, Carlson, Susan. 

A-3497151, Cosgrove, James. 

A-8258649, Dominguez, Beatrice Rodriguez 
De. 

A-10474407, Guerra, Maria Tovares De, 

A-4352288, Hurtado, Lucia Espinosa De. 

A-8832503, Mazer, Carmen Enriqueta De. 

A-9501884, Michalakis, George. 

A-7772769, Pinedo-Tamayo, Adolfo. 

A-2706650, Sato, Kunishige. 

A-7295956, Villapudua-Sanchez, Armando. 

A-2319483, Zara, Thomas. 

A-5997836, Gonzalez, Feliciano. 

A-5882765, Gutierrez, Angelina Cuellar. 

A-3653450, Lee, Hsin Chin. 

A-9747187, Locke, George Frederick. 

A-2008973, Maticzuk, Nicolaj. 

A-6459301, Paneth, Lea. 

A-8851449, Ulrych, Boruch. 

A-8851450, Ulrych, Chaia Tauba. 

A-3812648, Won, Tom Yon. 

A-7439457, Aguirre, Rita Talavera De. 

A-6484421, Fischer, Isidor. 

T-303675, Garcia-Ramos, Eulalio. 

A-9333333, Jit, Boh Tong. 

A-8818721, Jung, Wood Dar. 

A-8038673, Kenul, Joseph. 

A-7290162, Lee, John. 

A-5360726, Maldonado-Gonzalez, Fidel. 

A-8258739, Padron-Lizana, Enrique. 

A-1196312, Silverman, Ada. 

A-5753515, Sutherland, William George. 

A-7863001, Vernazza, Gina Letina. 

A-8871495, Ybarra-Torres, Eugenio. 

A-7276513, Wing, Jew. 

A-9151185, Akerberg, Hjalmar Alfons. 

A-9684304, Fat, Lam, 

A-7361923, Jung, Guey. 

A-9538393, Leetmaa, Kaarel. 

A-8870247, Naito, Tomio. 

A-47843832, Nelson, Minnie. 

A-6496278, Oriel, Benjamin Joseph. 

A-4234512, Paz, Alicia Hernandez De. 

A-3095797, Tsichlis, Vasilios. 

A-4381523, Cook, Anthony. 

A-5944885, Crowther, Angela Knez. 

A-6899161, Dirks, Hendrik. 

A-4820438, Frangos, Nicholas Kostantinos. 

A-5154701, La Guardia, Francisco Marti. 

A-9117178, Legac, George. 

A-5965811, Miculinic, Joseph. 

A-10499492, Mohamed, John. 

A-4906873, Pizarro, Emilio Anastacio. 

A-5997834, Prieto, Angel. 

A-5997834, Prieto, Jr., Angel. 

A-7201762, Scott, George Edward Wisdom. 

A-10416355, Atilano, Berta Morales De. 

A-9517004, Fong, Foh Hua. 

A-10075140, Foo, Mah Hong. 

A-5549548, Friedrich, Hans Max. 

A-7984748, Gonzalez-Perez, Angel. 

A-3573618, Green, Caroline Louise, 

A-6549172, Lazaro, Pelagia Javier. 

A-6614916, Livas, Gregory Panagiotou. 

A-5785564, Merayo, Agustin. 

A-74445700, Niewolkiewicz, Mary. 

A-10416327, Ramirez, Luis Ortega. 

A-7841671, Shew, Gee. 

A-1305814, Diamond, Phillip. 

A-6476840, Figueroa-Ayuso, Eulalio, 

A-10256536, Hung, Wong. 

A-7140275, Lopez-Barragon, Nicolas. 

A-—5372469, Marcev, Samuel Anton. 

A-5778460, Naess, Fred. 

A-7115379, Scime, Marianne. 

A-3747236, Tai, Mook Hoo. 

A-8883649, Barbosa-Gomez, Luis Emilio. 

A-7251809, Kehoe, Sophie. 
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A-8190275, Lai, William. 
A-1945249, Rumenko, Frank. 
A-7028911, Shavulsky, David. 
A-5415136, Shavuisky, Goldie. 
A-7028913, Shavulsky, Sylvia. 
A-9582980, Syrigos, Antonios. 
A-6849417, Tung, Ching Chen. 
A-6967562, Tung, Lillian Liu. 
A-9662775, Van Diepen, John. 
A-9260398, Ward, Frank Joseph. 
A-10255874, Chow, Fai King. 


JOAN YUNG-EN CHAO 


The bill (S. 63) for the relief of Joan 
Yung-en Chao was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Joan 
Yung-en Chao shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


VINCENT LEE LAO 


The bill (S. 75) for the relief of Vincent 
Lee Lao was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Vin- 
cent Lee Lao shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. ` 


HEWEY MALACHI MACKEY 


The bill (S. 158) for the relief of 
Hewey Malachi Mackey was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hewey Malachi Mackey shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


JEW GIM GEE 


The bill (S. 162) for the relief of Jew 
Gim Gee was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Jew Gim Gee, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Jew Suey Thit, a United States citizen. 
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KEW CHAN AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 225) for the relief of Kew 
Chan and others was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Kew 
Chan (Chan Kew), Nancy Tsui Mei (Leung) 
Chan, and Cecilia (Oi Fan) Chan shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted ta the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as provided 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct three numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


KI YOUNG KWAN—BILL. RECOM- 
MITTED 


The bill (S. 446) for the relief of Ki 
Young Kwan was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, acting for the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I wish to state that 
Senate bill 446 was reported favorably 
on February 4, 1957, by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and was placed on the 
calendar. Subsequent to that action, in- 
formation was received which indicates 
the necessity for further investigation by 
the committee. 

I therefore move that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina that 
the bill be recommitted. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ATHANASIOS NICHOLAS PRITTES 


The bill (S. 458) for the relief of 
Athanasios Nicholas Prittes (also known 
as Thomas Prites, or Tom N. Phillips) 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Athanasios Nicholas Prittes (also known as 
Thomas Prites, or Tom N. Phillips) shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control. officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


PAUL YEN-HSIUNG FENG AND 
OTHERS 


The bill (S. 461) for the relief of Paul 
Yen-Hsiung Feng and his wife, Mary 
Stella Pao-Ching Feng, and their minor 
child, Joseph Shao-Ying Feng was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Paul 
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Yen-Hsiung Feng and his wife, Mary Stella 
Pao-Ching Feng, and their minor child, 
Joseph Shao-Ying Feng, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available. 


CALE P. HAUN AND JULIA FAY HAUN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 674) for the relief of Cale P. Haun 
and Julia Fay Haun, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 5, after the word ‘stockholders’, to 
strike out “until the two hundred and 
fiftieth” and insert “beyond the thir- 
tieth”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of determining the individual liability for 
income taxes for the taxable year 1953 of 
Cale P. Haun and Julia Fay Haun, the elec- 
tions of said Cale P. Haun and Julia Fay 
Haun, sole stockholders of River Grange Co., 
Inc., which was liquidated pursuant to a 
plan of complete liquidation adopted on 
December 24, 1953, to have the benefits of 
section 112 (b) (7) (A) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code shall be considered to have been 
filed within 30 days after the date of adoption 
of such plan, such benefits having been de- 
nied because the mailing of such election was 
delayed, without negligence or fault on the 
part of such stockholders, beyond the 30th 
day following the adoption of such plan. 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may we have an 
explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator object to the consideration of 
the amendment? 

Mr. PURTELL. I do not object to the 
consideration of the amendment. I re- 
serve the right to object to the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this bill will grant relief to 
the claimants by providing that in deter- 
mining their 1953 individual income-tax 
liability they shall have the benefit of 
certain provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to which they would have been 
entitled if they had filed an election 
within 30 days. They did not file an elec- 
tion because the attorney who was han- 
dling the matter for them suffered a dis- 
abling cerebral hemorrhage. As soon as 
the claimants themselves learned of the 
default, they filed the election. The com- 
mittee has approved similar relief for 
another claimant in the bill, H. R. 1596 
of the 82d Congress, which became pri- 
vate law. The bill would confer no ad- 
vantage to the claimants except that 
which they would be entitled to under 
general law if they had filed within the 
prescribed period. 

The situation was brought about by 
no fault of their own, but by reason of 
the condition of their attorney. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for his explanation. 
I offer no objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REGULATION OF AIRCRAFT 
FLIGHTS OVER URBAN AREAS 


The resolution (S. Res. 87) favoring 
regulation of aircraft flights over urban 
areas was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board and other 
appropriate authorities exercise immediately 
and to the fullest practicable extent the au- 
thority which they now possess under ex- 
isting law to regulate the flight of civilian, 
military, and private aircraft including ex- 
perimental, test, or other flight, over and 
in the vicinity of urban areas in order that 
the possibility of damage to persons and 
property resulting from airplane accidents 
be lessened and that greater safety be pro- 
vided both in the air and on the ground. 


CHARGING OF INTEREST ON DE- 
POSITS TO THE CREDIT OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY FUND 


The bill (S. 601) relating to the charg- 
ing of interest on deposits to the credit 
of the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (e) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “No interest shall be 
charged for any period of separation from 
the service which began before October 1, 
1956.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect as of October 1, 1956. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, S. 601 makes a technical 
change in Public Law 854, approved 
July 31, 1956, the effective date of which 
was October 1, 1956, in order to prevent 
the imposition of an inequity on a lim- 
ited number of Federal employees. Cor- 
rection of the inequity has been recom- 
mended by the Civil Service Commission 
and the Comptroller General. 

The situation to be corrected is as 
follows: Under the law which existed 
prior to October 1, last year, employees 
who had withdrawn their deposits from 
the retirement fund were not charged 
interest during periods of separation 
from the service. Under the law which 
was enacted last year, it became manda- 
tory that interest be charged from the 
date the refund was obtained to the date 
it was repaid, irrespective of whether the 
employee was in or out of the Federal 
service. 

The interpretation given the law was 
that it had a retroactive effect. This 
was not intended. It was intended that 
it should apply only to cases that arise 
in the future. 
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APPOINTMENT OF JOHN NICHOLAS 
BROWN TO THE BOARD OF RE- 
GENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) 
providing for the filling of a vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution of the class other than Mem- 
bers of Congress was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Cal- 
endar No. 70, House Joint Resolution 202, 
is identical with Senate Joint Resolution 
47. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the House joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 202) providing for the 
filling of a vacancy in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Members of Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 202) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate Joint Resolution 
47 is indefinitely postponed. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS TO AMEND 
SECTION 2 OF THE CLAYTON ACT 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 13) to provide for the printing of 
additional copies of hearings held by the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary 
was considered and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
the Judiciary 2,000 additional copies of the 
hearings held by the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly on June 21, 26, 27, 29, 
30, July 3, and 5, 1956, on bills to amend 
section 2 of the Clayton Act. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 24) to amend 
Rule XIV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PURTELL. Over. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 


LEE CHONG TAIK 


The bill (S. 94) for the relief of Lee 
Chong Taik was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (a) (27) (A) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the minor child, 
Lee Chong Taik, shall be held and considered 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Men ae V. Byhre, citizens of the United 

ates, 
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CORAZON A. MANAYAN 


The bill (S. 96) for the relief of Cora- 
zon A. Manayan was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Corazon A. Manayan shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quo- 
ta-control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


DR. CHEN-EN LU 


The bill (S. 97) for the relief of Dr. 
Chen-en Lu was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Dr. Cheng-en Lu, shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. : Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


MARY C. FREDERICK 


The bill (S. 184) for the relief of Mary 
C. Frederick was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and directed 
to pay to Mary C. Frederick, the widow of 
Alex J. Frederick (XC-—11542142), a sum 
equal to the amount which would have been 
payable to her as death benefits for the pe- 
riod beginning March 24, 1950, and ending 
on May 2, 1952, on account of the death of 
the said Alex J. Frederick, had her applica- 
tion for such benefits been filed within one 
year from the date of the death of her 
husband. 


MARY PALANUK 


The bill (S. 185) for the relief of Mary 
Palanuk was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any statute of limitations, lapse of time, 
or any prior adjudication of this claim by 
any court of the United States, jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the District of North Da- 
kota to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment in the claim of Mary Palanuk, arising 
out of the death of James Palanuk, on De- 
cember 25, 1947, under a policy of national 
service life insurance issued on the life of 
the said James Palanuk by the Veterans’ 
Administration. In the adjudication of 
such claim the said James Palanuk shall be 
held and considered to have filed timely ap- 
plication for waiver of premiums under said 
policy of national service life insurance on 
the ground of total disability for the period 
August 25, 1945, to December 25, 1947, date 
of death. Such suit may be instituted at 
any time within 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this act: Provided, however, 
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That nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the United States Government. 


JOHANNES SUKEVAINEN 


The bill (S. 271) for the relief of Jo- 
hannes Sukevainen was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of de- 
portation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
Johannes Sukevainen. From and after the 
date of enactment of this act, the said Jo- 
hannes Sukevainen shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 


MARGARET KWEI CHANG (MAR- 
GARET HUA-CHEN KWEI) 


The bill (S. 589) for the relief of Mar- 
garet Kwei Chang (Margaret Hua-Chen 
Kwei) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Margaret Kwei Chang (Margaret Hua-Chen 
Kwei) shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


JOSEPHINE RAY 


The bill (S. 615) for the relief of Jose- 
phine Ray was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or 
benefits upon widows of veterans of World 
War I, Josephine Ray, of Long Beach, Calif., 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully married to William Thomas Ray 
(deceased, XC—1932111), a veteran of World 
War I, during the period from December 16, 
1925, to October 7, 1948, the latter date being 
the date upon which the marriage between 
the said Josephine and William Thomas 
Ray was legally consummated, after the said 
persons discovered that the original marriage 
contract between them on December 16, 1925, 
was invalid. 

Src. 2. The said Josephine Ray shall be 
entitled to any benefits she becomes entitled 
to by reason of the enactment. of this act 
as of the date of the death of her husband, 
William Thomas Ray. 


GEORGIANA CHING HSIEN (LIANG) 
NEW 


The bill’ (S. 753) for the relief of 
Georgiana Ching Hsien (Liang) New was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Georgiana Ching Hsien (Liang) New shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enacte- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


GUILLERMO B. RIGONAN 


The bill (S. 82'7) for the relief of Guil- 
lermo B. Rigonan was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted ete., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Guil- 
lermo B. Rigonan shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. i 


REDENTOR LIGOT ROMERO 


The bill (S. 890) for the relief of 
Redentor Ligot Romero was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Redentor Ligot Romero 
shall be held to be classifiable as a non- 
immigrant student under section 101 (a) 
(45) (CF) of the act and permitted to remain 
in the United States for a period of not 
more than 2 years, or until such time as he 
completes his musical education, whichever 
occurs sooner. 


PETER V. BOSCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 189) for the relief of Peter V. 
Bosch, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment on page 1, line 6, after 
the’ word “of”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “$250” and insert 
“$175,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Peter V. Bosch, 
of Rugby, N. Dak., the sum of $175, repre- 
senting the value of his Holstein cow which 
died shortly after and as a result of injuries 
sustained by her while undergoing an exam- 
ination for disease conducted by repre- 
sentatives of the Disease Eradication Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service of the 
Department of Agriculture on May 6, 1955: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
elaim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction. thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ESTHER GUAGLIARDO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 288) for the relief of Esther 
Guagliardo, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 4, after the 
numerals “(12)”, to insert “(17)”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraphs (9), (12), (17), 
and (19) of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Esther Guagliardo 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act: Provided, That, this act shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion under 
such paragraphs known to the Secretary 
of State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JULIAN D. DYCAICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 407) for the relief of Julian D. 
Dycaico, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations or lapse of time, the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed (1) 
to consider and determine any claim filed 
under section 2734 of title 10 of the United 
States Code within 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this act, by Julian D. Dycaico, 
of the Province of Pampanga, Republic of 
the Philippines, for compensation for the 
use of certain land belonging to him in the 
Republic of the Philippines by the Armed 
Forces of the United States during World 
War II and for damage to such land alleged 
to have been caused by the Armed Forces 
of the United States, and (2) to pay to the 
said Julian D. Dycaico, or to certify to Con- 
gress in accordance with the provisions of 
such section, the amount of compensation 
payable under such section to which he 
would have been entitled had such claim 
been filed within the time and in the man- 
ner provided by such section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


IRENE MONTOYA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 493) for the relief of Irene Mon- 
toya, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “$25,000” and in- 
sert “$3,500”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Irene Montoya, Belen, N. Mex., in addition 
to the sum paid to such legal guardian under 
the provisions of Private Law 699, 79th Con- 
gress, the further sum of $3,500, in full sat- 
isfaction of her claim against the United 
States for compensation for expenses inci- 


and passed. 
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dent to the provision of artificial limbs and 
other expenses arising as a result of the loss 
of a leg in the explosion of a bomb which 
had been dropped and left unprotected in a 
field by the United States Army near Belen, 
N. Mex., on August 12, 1945: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 


JOHN LEARY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 797) for the relief of John Leary, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment in line 6, after the word “this”, 
to strike out “act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available.’ and 
insert “act’’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, John 
Leary shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 


for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed. 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JAMES F. WALSH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 120) for the relief of James F. 
Walsh, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments on page 1, line 5, after 
“$6,472.35”, to strike out “Such sum 
represents compensation received by him 
as an employee of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio, during the period beginning 
October 11, 1954, and ending November 
1, 1955, while he was also receiving mil- 
itary retirement pay in excess of the 
$3,000 dual compensation law.” and in- 
sert “Such sum. represents compensa- 
tion received by him as an employee of 
the Air Materiel Command at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, during 
the period beginning October 11, 1954, 
and ending October 1, 1955, in violation 
of the dual office restriction contained in 
the Act of July 31, 1894, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 62).”, and on page 2, line 13, 
after the word “him”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person. violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That James F. Walsh, 
of Washington, District of Columbia, is 
hereby relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the sum of $6,472.35. 
Such sum represents compensation received 
by him as an employee of the Air Materiel 
Command at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio, during the period beginning 
October 11, 1954, and ending October 1, 
1955, in violation of the dual office restriction 
contained in the act of July 31, 1894, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 62). In the audit and 
settlement of the account of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
full credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this act. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said James F. Walsh, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due him: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


YEE CHUNG FONG MING AND 
OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 649) for the relief of Yee Chung 
Fong Ming, Yee Chung Nom Ming; and 
Gee Shee Ming, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments on page 1, line 4, after 
the name “Fong,” to strike out “Ming,” 
and insert “Ming and”, and at the be- 
ginning of line 6, to strike out “Ming, 
and Gee Shee Ming,” and insert “Ming”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Yee 
Chung Fong Ming and Yee Chung Nom 
Ming shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Yee Chung Fong 
Ming and Yee Chung Nom Ming.” 


M. F. COMER BRIDGE AND FOUNDA- 
TION CO.—RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 97) referring 
to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 156) 
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for the relief of M. F. Comer Bridge and 
Foundation Co. was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the resolution should go over be- 
cause it involves a matter of policy which 
ought not to be decided on the call of 
the calendar, but rather by the whole 
Senate after it is brought up by motion 
and the Senate has an opportunity to 
give full consideration to it. Conse- 
quently, I ask that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Wyoming withhold: his objection for a- 


moment? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to with- 
hold it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the committee has re- 
ported Senate Resolution 97 as an origi- 
nal committee resolution. It would re- 
fer the bill, S. 156, for the relief of M. F. 
Comer Bridge & Foundation Co., to the 
Court of Claims for findings of fact and 
conclusions of law and a report back to 
the Congress. The bill as introduced 
proposed to pay to the claimant $113,- 
480.69. Because of a complicated fac- 
tual situation and conflicting conten- 
tions by the Department of the Navy 
and the claimant, the committee believes 
that the Court of Claims is the best 
forum for the determination of the 
issues. 

In other words, the Court of Claims 
would determine the issues-and report 
its findings to the Senate for further 
action. We would not act until the court 
had reported. 

Mr. BARRETT. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is correct. Nevertheless, we believe 
that this bill should come before the 
Senate and be considered on motion and 
that it should not be considered on Cal- 
endar Day. I shall not have any ob- 
jection to having the resolution brought 
up on motion, but at this time I must in- 
sist that the resolution go over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Of course, the Senator has the right to 
object to its consideration at this time. 
It is a question of what is the best course 
to follow. The Senator from Florida 
knows a great deal about this particular 
claim and I should like to have him make 
a brief statement about the resolution 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from Wyoming. I intro- 
duced S. 156, for the relief of M. F. Comer 
Bridge & Foundation Co., the gist of 
which is to allow a substantial sum of 
money to that company because of 
claimed delays caused by the Navy giv- 
ing improper defense priorities to the 
contractor, this company, which had 
been employed by the Navy to build a 
certain pier at the Key West Naval Base. 

I may say that I thoroughly approve 
of the suggestion of the committee that 
the matter is so complicated that there 
is sound ground for asking that the bill 
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be referred, under sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
to the Court of Claims for appropriate 
findings under those statutes, and to re- 
port the findings to the committee for its 
final action. 

I also understand clearly the position 
taken by the Senator from Wyoming and 
his associate, the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], with 
whom I have had an opportunity to con- 
fer prior to the call of the calendar. I 
have also conferred with the distin- 
guished majority leader, who tells me 
that he will have no objection to bring- 
ing the bill up on motion next Tuesday, 
but prefers that it not be brought up at 
the conclusion of the call of the calendar 
today. That course is acceptable to me. 

I appreciate the announcement of the 
calendar committee of the minority to 
the effect that they feel a question of 
policy is involved, which should be passed 
upon by the entire Senate, but that they 
do not intend to object to the considera- 
tion of the bill when it is referred to the 
whole Senate for action, in its wisdom, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am delighted to confirm what the 
very able Senator from Florida has 
stated with regard to bringing the bill 
up by motion on Tuesday next. I should 
like to have the Senate on notice that the 
bill will be brought up for action, so that 
any Senator who may care to present 
views on the bill will have the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

I am sure I express not only my hope, 
but the hope of every Member of the 
Senate that the desires of the Senator 
from Florida, for whom we have such 
high regard and so much affection, can 
be met and that the proposed legislation | 
will be acted upon early on Tuesday. 

‘Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
think it would be remiss if I did not 
suggest to the Senate that it would be 
very unwise, when the bill is called up 
on motion, to act favorably on the bill, 
although I would not object to its being 
considered. 

It seems to me that it would not be a 
proper policy for the Senate to adopt, 
because it would open the floodgates and 
permit thousands of such cases to be 
referred to the Court of Claims. Then, 
too, when the Court of Claims submitted 
its report to the Senate, the implication 
of its report would be such that the Sen- 
ate would feel obligated to pass the bill 
which the Committee on the Judiciary 
had reported. 

As I understand the facts, they are 
somewhat complicated. However, it is 
not charged that the Navy neglected to 
issue priorities, but, rather, that the sup- 
pliers failed to fill the priorities, and that 
that caused the delay. 

I am advised that there are thousands 
of similar cases, and it is not possible to 
say whether they would involve 1 million 
or 100 million or several hundred million 
dollars in the aggregate, if all the claims 
were brought to the attention of Con- 
gress and bills dealing with them were 
introduced and passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say that I did 
not believe this to be the appropriate 
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time to discuss the facts in the case. 
However, inasmuch as the Senator from 


Wyoming has mentioned them in rather . 


broad respects, I feel I should say that 
some years ago the Senate acted upon an 
identical claim growing out of an identi- 
cal situation in the same area, the Key 
West-mainland area. 

That case also involved the circum- 
stance of priorities not being secured 
seasonably. In that case money relief 
was granted. If the amount in this case 
were as small as it was in the former 
case, I suspect that the committee would 
have been inclined to do the same thing 
this time. 

At the same time, I completely ap- 
prove of the caution of the committee in 
believing that a claim of this size—I be- 
lieve the amount involved is in excess of 
$100,000—should have the benefit of 
close study by a judicial body. I am 
completely willing to have that course 
followed. 

When the time comes, I shall expect to 
discuss, if it is necessary, the reason 
for introducing the bill and the reason 
which I believe animated the committee 
in seeking the judgment of the Court of 
Claims and its recommendation before 
the committee acted. 

I should like to correct the possible im- 
plication suggested by the statement of 
the Senator from Wyoming. I am sure 
he did not mean it; but the implication, 
as I gathered it, is that the committees 
always, regardless of the facts reported 
by the Court of Claims, grant the relief 
sought. 

To the contrary, I think the record is 
otherwise, and that the committees 
rather carefully look for the equities and 
legalities that are disclosed by the Court 
of Claims. I believe that is the exact 

of the reference under the 
statutes which were enacted for this pur- 
pose, so that the committees would have 
the benefit of careful judicial inspection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I real- 
ize the Senate would be under no obliga- 
tion to pass appropriate legislation, if 
the Court of Claims should report its 
findings to the Senate with a recom- 
mendation that the claim be given some 
consideration. However, I still maintain 
that that would be a strong implication 
that the relief should be granted. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to confirm what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida said about a conversa- 
tion which he had prior to the call of 
the calendar. I told him that I thought 
the measure should not be passed on the 
call of the Consent Calendar, and I as- 
sured him that I thought if it were 
brought up by motion there would be no 
objection to its consideration on the part 
of the minority. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when the facts and cir- 
cumstances are before the Judiciary 
Committee, it will then be up to the com- 
mittee to study them in the light of the 
law, and report to the Senate what should 
be done in the matter. 

That is the only thing we are asking 
at this time. We think that is right 
and just, but, inasmuch as this claim in- 
volves quite a sum of money the Senator 
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from Wyoming is correct in stating that 
it should not be considered on the call 
of the calendar, but should be taken up 
in proper order and every Senator should 
have time to study the case before the 
bill is acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has renewed his 
objection. Therefore, the bill will go 
over. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OF THE KLAMATH TRIBE 
OF INDIANS 


The bill (S. 469) to authorize the 
United States to defray the cost of assist- 
ing the Klamath Tribe of Indians to pre- 
pare for termination of Federal super- 
vision, and to defer such termination for 
a period of 18 months, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of Senate bill 469? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to address an inquiry, if I 
may, to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

This bill is of especial interest to me, 
because the Legislature of South Dakota 
is nearing the final day of its session. 
It will finally adjourn either today or 
tomorrow. It is considering legislation 
involving the acceptance by the State of 
jurisdiction over law and order as affect- 
ing the Indians. I note on page 18, sec- 
tion 18 (a), of the report the following 
language: 

Upon removal of Federal restrictions on 
the property of the tribe and individual 
members thereof, the Secretary shall publish 
in the Federal Register a proclamation de- 
claring that Federal trust relationship to 
the affairs of the tribe and its members has 
terminated. 


Then, in particular, this sentence: 

Thereafter individual members of the 
tribe shall not be entitled to any of the serv- 
ices performed by the United States for 
Indians because of their status as Indians 
and, except as otherwise provided in this 
act, all statutes of the United States which 
affect Indians because of their status as 
Indians shall no longer be applicable to the 
members of the tribe, and the laws of the 
several States shall. apply to the tribe and 
its members in the same manner as they 
apply to other citizens or persons within 
their jurisdiction. 


Can the able Senator from Oregon 
tell me whether it was necessary in the 
case of the Klamath Tribe for the State 
of Oregon to enact a law accepting re- 
sponsibility for jurisdiction in the appli- 
cation of laws? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is my under- 
standing that it was not necessary for 
Oregon to pass such legislation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
Dakota Territory was divided into North 
Dakota and South Dakota there was a 
provision in the organic act whereby the 
new States ceded to the Federal Govern- 
ment jurisdiction over crimes committed 
on Federal property or tribal land. 
That has raised a question concerning 
which lawyers disagree. 
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I was wondering whether, if the grant 
of jurisdiction were rescinded, that 
would be sufficient to enable the State to 
go ahead and handle the law and order 
problems. Any light the Senator from 
Oregon can shed on the subject will be 
gratefully received. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is my further 
understanding that Oregon received 
jurisdiction over Indians in my State 
under Public Law 280 of the 83d Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A special 
act was passed about which there was 
some question as to whether the assent 
or consent of the Indians should have 
been received. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iwas not a Mem- 
ber of that Congress, but I believe the 
Senator is correct. 

SUGGESTION RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I will say that 
I am not proposing to address myself to 
this particular bill; but I wish to take 
a minute or so to talk about the general 
proposition of appropriations and ex- 
penditures. 

On the calendar there are many bills 
calling for the expenditure of money. 
Generally speaking, I have been for 
economy, whether Roosevelt, Truman, or 
Eisenhower happened to be in the White 
House, and I intend to continue along 
that line. Unless we get at the roots 
of the trouble, it is a most difficult task 
which we face. 

When the Senate and the House are 
in session they pass authorization bills, 
most of which, perhaps, are very desir- 
able, but, nevertheless, they call for the 
expenditure of money. 

I do not know in what direction we 
are going, but I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Washington Evening Star 
of this afternoon, which says that the 
administration is planning 105,000 new 
Federal jobs. I do not know whether 
that is a fact. I should like to know 
whether it is, and I think Congress had 
better look into it, because we have 
enough Federal employees today. I read 
an article the other day which said that 
the Agriculture Department was going to 
employ between 4,500 and 5,000 more 
persons. They are needed as much as 
I need three hands. 

If we are going to stop governmental 
expenditures, Mr. President, we must 
stop them at the authorization level. I 
hope that as we proceed, the commit- 
tees will find out whether in the big 
budget which we have before us there 
are 105,000 new Federal jobs provided 
for. If so, this expansion of personnel 
should be stopped. 

I believe Senator after Senator is feel- 
ing the impact of the people at home 
more today than at any time for many 
years with reference to the matter of 
reducing taxes. I think if we do not 
cut down on appropriations and ex- 
penditures, we shall have to do a great 
deal of explaining. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree completely 
with the statement being made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, but I 
have found throughout the years that 
in the Appropriations Committee of 
which the Senator from New Hampshire 
is a member and of which I am a mem- 
ber, we recommend the appropriations 
and the departments fill the jobs. So I 
believe it is up to the Senator from New 
Hampshire and other Senators on the 
Appropriations Committee to do a little 
cutting this year. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with that. I 
wish to point out that if Congress did 
not provide the authorizations—and, of 
course, deserving projects are authorized, 
as well as others—the Appropriation 
Committees of the Senate and the 
House would not be in the position of 
being blackjacked in some cases into ap- 
propriating funds. 

There is one thing we can do, and I 
should like to call it to the attention of 
the acting majority leader [Mr. TAL- 
M.1DGE] and the acting minority leader 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], who can take it up 
with the respective leaders. 

I believe that when a bill is on the 
calendar calling for the eventual ap- 
propriation of money, we should adopt 
the policy that there should be filed 
with the bill when it is reported an es- 
timate of what the bill will cost in the 
current year, and its projected cost over 
a period of years, so that at least the 
Senators, when they act on the inno- 
cent-looking and innocuous bills which 
appear on the calendar from time to 
time, will have an idea of what they are 
voting for. I do not believe we shall 
ever get overall control of the budget 
unless we start at the roots. That is a 
fundamental way of getting at the roots. 
I invite attention of the leadership on 
both sides of the aisle to this suggestion. 

I hope the leadership of this Senate 
of both political parties will give it at- 
tention. I should like to see such a pol- 
icy adopted. I think it would be in the 
interest of Congress and the American 
taxpayers if such a policy could be 
adopted and adhered to. I intend to 
speak on this subject at length later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is not the average 
annual cost of maintaining an employee 
on the Federal payroll approximately 
$4,000? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The addition of 
105,000 employees would therefore ne- 
cessitate an additional payroll expendi- 
ture of $420 million; would it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not also true 
that meeting the Federal payroll, even 
as it now exists, costs more annually 
than it took to run the entire Govern- 
ment at the height of the New Deal ad- 
ministration in the 1935-39 period? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think so, although 
I have not examined the most recent 
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figures. Salaries and Federal compen- 
sation have certainly increased tremen- 
dously. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I am not mis- 
taken, the top appropriation in 1939 was 
about $11 billion. The Federal payroll 
today is $10 billion. 

I think the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has put his finger on a very im- 
portant point. The only way whereby 
Congress can stop these expenditures is 
to stop the authorization of some of the 
new projects which are proposed. If we 
continue to authorize new programs, 
certainly it will take more employees. 

I think the American people are aware 
of this fact, and that they are willing 
to give up some of the projects if Con- 
gress, across the board, will reduce the 
appropriations. I think the people will 
back us up. We, as Members of Con- 
gress, have a responsibility to make cer- 
tain that some degree of fiscal respon- 
sibility is restored to the Government. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
the 75th Congress was the first Con- 
gress in which the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire began his 
service in the Senate, and it was the 
first Congress in which I served as a 
Member of the House. In that year the 
total appropriations for all the expendi- 
tures of the Government were about 
equal to what the interest reauirements 
for the national debt are today. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his statement. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I share with the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire tr> desire for governmental econ- 
omy. However, I hope that this partic- 
ular bill, which is being considered on 
the call of the calendar, is not to be made 
the object of such an undertaking, for 
this particular reason—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that I had been look- 
ing at a bill or two ahead on the cal- 
endar, and I selected this one at random. 
I am not aiming at this particular bill 
when I make my statement; and I am 
not attempting today to pvt my proposed 
policy into practice. But before this ses- 
sion of Congress proceeds much further, 
I hope we make progress in the direction 
I have indicated. I hope we may receive 
the cooperation of the leaders of both 
parties; and the calendar committees of 
both the majority and the minority. 

But today I simply wanted to use the 
opportunity to enunciate the principle to 
which I hold, because it is a sound one, 
and should be put into practice. We 
cannot begin to reduce expenditures and 
get to the hear: of appropriations unless 
we start with the authorizations. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I again wish to thank 
the Senator from New Hampshire. Why 
should a bill which involves a large ex- 
penditure, whether it be $10 million or 
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$10 billion, be passed on the unanimous- 
consent calendar? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not think it 
should be. The cost of a particular bill 
might be $100,000 a year at the start, 
but over a period of 10 or 11 years the 
cost might run to $100 million. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I myself think that it 
is bad practice to have bills of this na- 
ture considered on the call of the cal- 
endar. Let them be called up on motion 
and be debated. The other day I said 
that I favored limiting debate. The 
Senate thought otherwise. 

If an appropriation entailing millions 
of dollars is not important enough to be 
debated, or at least to have Senators 
know about what they are voting, I do 
not know what else we can do. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I cannot believe that 
it is correct to say there is a proposal to 
create 105,000 new Federal jobs. But if 
it is correct, that would be one item in 
which money might be saved and appro- 
priations reduced, because the Federal 
Government is functioning pretty well 
today. Io not believe 105,000 more per- 
sons are needed on the Federal payroll 
in order to make the Federal Govern- 
ment functior better. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Th-re is an excessive 
number of employees in every Depart- 
ment. Better results could be obtained 
in the executive branch if there were a 
reduction of 10 percent in the number cf 
employees in each of the departments. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Many persons raise 2 
hue and cry about the armed services. I 
yield to no one in my support of the 
armed services. But there is no Member 
of the Senate who can stand on the floor 
of the Senate and successfully contend, 
as the able chairman of the subcom- 
mittee krows, that there cannot be a 
reduction in the cost of operating the 
armed services. If he is not deaf, dumb, 
and blind, such an individual could, by 
walking over a military establishment, 
see that for himself. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wil go peyond that. 
I have observed the personnel of the 
armed services and of the other Depart- 
ments of the Government as they follow 
the games throughout the football sea- 
son. The members of the armed services 
provide excellent business in Dallas, Mi- 
ami, and Hollywood. In the pheasant- 
shooting season in South Dakota, there 
is more business at Camp Mitchell than 
there is during the other months of the 
year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations recently to com- 
pile a report showing the number of em- 
ployees and the amount of appropria- 
tions fo. each of the various agencies of 
the Government for the period begin- 
ning 1949 and extending through 1957. 
This report also includes the projected 
budgets for 1958. It shows how each 
agency has grown in its demands for 
more money and more emloyees. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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New obligational authority and civilian employment 1 by major agency, fiscal years 1949 through 1956 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Amount | Number of | Amount | Number of | Amount | Number of | Amount | Number of | Amount | Number of 


employees employees employees employees employees 
NAEP TS Sa TN EE SERS EE PRES VS a a) SEES Be aa DR Se PERE ie ks SEAS Es Cae NE a ee SR es J 
LSTA E R e eoa o 2 REST IR a Sl es A! aR oo $62 23, 382 $81 22, 896 $68 22, 835 $75 22, 517 $76 22, 312 
ST OMRON Scr E cS Ee eee cece 21 3, 579 24 3, 772 26 3, 930 27 3, 963 28 3, 954 
Executive Office of the President_---.......----------.--- 10 1, 167 11 1, 256 9 1, 219 10 1, 411 9 1, 342 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
Mutual security program: 
<0, pc aria et ph aeons } 6, 746 3,672 | 5,607 4,625 | 7,656 5,524 | 7,284 5,303 | 6, 003 4,465 
EIA AN DE De EE IPAE AAE ETE EARS E AE PE A 
expansion of defense production ._-:_ 2 --.<---- 2-2 += | -Seecem ann feasestneneer|sepvan=---|ansencaseon- A ah Coal toed O00! Se. coe oo Sot AS E TE ESEI N 
SEO nde ee eka E A y EE NENE EA A 19 A EEE SE E 8 p ENEE NN t WES) EEE E DA Re BO este EE AEIR oe pig Sate aS 
Independent offices: 
Atomic Energy Commission.......-.-------..-------- 662 4, 634 839 4, 991 1, 976 5, 709 1, 307 6, 734 4,152 6, 941 
Civil Service Commission. -~.-.--.---.---------------- 244 4, 039 324 3, 487 325 4, 428 337 4, 694 4, 702 
Export-Import Bank of Washington__----.--..--.----|-.-------- PA a ME ep Blea DAP em ect 133 1, 000 bbs Peer eS 137 
Farm Credit Administration. ...-_----.---.---.------ DB: ana Aeae, EASRA ah E a A) A P A TE FO: RESEN E mo AA RSLS a N 
wrederal COV. Dolenso Administration: i- iesila lannan aa aeaa aa teaa eenaa 32 617 75 1,108 43 764 
‘General Accounting Office..._._...------------------- B64 seh uh eae MD Aiden eke na Geil scosseanadse + Ya EN US aa Bh ERR APS 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics__..--- 65 6, 938 131 5 74 7, 705 69 7, 654 65 7,026 
Railroad Retirement. Board. ------------------------- 39 2, 386 42 2, 276 43 2, 118 43 2, 199 33 2, 178 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation- ---------------- 550 A GODS eanan 4, 622 250 2, 682 106 pat? es PR iA 2, 045 
Be Omwtenre Seaway: oyeoninont ONANI gE A CO MEOS PORIE PE A EA etn EE L E GUM URARI S nn EE AEA DR OA alnlwanccen| tmswarccer|nacesckccees|nolaemwecnelimecumencane 
PIM EAT ORAR FAEM ISO AON: le Jo eaaa Meo eN KDR PAE E EA AE i E EE N a E aa iT ae e a EE r KE SAE A N EEREN ETGEN BA E EEE OE EAEAN, 
Tennessee Valley Authority...........---........-.-. 30 13, 174 61 13, 923 195 18, 930 238 21, 300 336 22, 406 
Veterans’ Administration... -.......-..--...--...--- 5, 804 195, 488 6, 611 188, 392 5, 822 182, 812 4, 454 174, 597 4,191 178, 402 
PM ee nee Con e a e 202 48, 816 39, 284 136 56, 132 201 59, 800 169 41, 422 
Total, independent offices. -__.-..---------.-----.-- 7, 635 280, 202 8, 327 264, 400 8, 919 281, 266 7, 926 280, 767 9, 393 266, 023 
General Services Administration (FWA) -.---------------- 1, 042 24, 063 545 21, 863 3, 091 30, 370 788 29, 142 317 28, 956 
Housing and Home Finance Agency---.-.-----------.---- 131 11, 310 4, 709 13, 578 374 13, 446 479 12, 626 1, 357 12, 053 
aepariunentotAsriculture: o.oo ee chess co seen ns 1, 250 86, 518 8, 512 84, 373 1, 375 81, 350 1, 817 78, 559 1, 510 78, 404 
Department of Commerce. .......--.0+.----------5------- 911 52, 952 925 60, 814 1, 274 64, 700 941 65, 172 911 55, 119 
ere itary a soem 11, 165 14, 369 47, 776 60, 574 48, 916 
TURES AOMOMONS 2 aed os ES AEE E A E ONE OA A . j A z x 
Lg Leow genet gee, Sa ARES NER AO ED bii} 879,875 f Th3% 1 753,140 |} 4% 279 If 1,235, 408 bas H 1,337,095 |f 4% 26 |} 1,332, 068 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (FSA)... 1, 457 34, 728 1, 536 32, 589 1, 750 34, 594 1, 609 34, 153 1, 934 35, 408 
Department of the Interlor..-2 J. .2---- sae eee 543 58, 502 675 66, 253 598 64, 509 555 61, 354 590 59, 364 
Department.of Justice: —i2en5 135s fos kot 127 25, 925 137 26, 402 159 31, 648 203 32, 194 173 30, 423 
apartment Or cavern. oie wane nos ae oa enc oeak 15 3, 606 223 6, 133 230 7, 712 253 7, 815 295 5, 542 
Post Office Department. 527 501, 743 558 484, 679 624 482, 281 740 507, 779 660 506, 555 
Department of State__-.- 378 21, 203 311 24, 628 290 29, 324 262 31, 302 241 30, 938 
Treasury Department_-_-- 5, 980 89, 682 6, 354 89, 298 6, 349 92, 460 6, 617 89, 460 7, 279 85, 490 
District of Columbia. .------------ be fig eS se ee ge i EEs e <2 4 RED: coat oe i ee eed ere 
ATE E Se Seed kal eee tin en as Seca DT 40,181 | 2, 102, 109 49,298 | 1,960, 708 83,134 | 2, 482, 666 91,415 | 2,600, 612 80, 308 2, 558, 41 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Amount 
employees employees 
A AA Wrekin ge noe OL os fie eee $84 21, 972 $106 21,711 
we Sri ELE EEE ES Raa Ue aa T E cae Sti aces ao epee lige 29 4,045 32 4, 136 
Executive Office of the President__-..........--.-...---.- 9 1,175 9 1, 167 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
arity S 1, 204 1,016 2,018 
ilitary_..-------~-~----------------------------- , ; » 
Bonomi <3 a EI Ana } 4,725 5, 856 { 1 577 } 6, 526 { 1, 687 } maeannecene { 1, 787 
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Independent offices: 
Atomic Energy Commission.-.......----.------------ 1,118 6,195 
Civil Service Commission----_--- 52 4, 384 
Export-Import Bank of Washington..._..--...----2--]-.222-2--- mmo byes) OOO AS Fat ry E.. Vi o ATEA SEN, y -N E 
Farm Credit Administration- ------- 2 1,101 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 47 704 
General Accounting Office-.-.---------------- SO toe Sede SER. -A Aanes TE PERRA KUAN. A PETE San 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 7,161 
Railroad Retirement Board- ..-------- S ia A RNA ot eR E Eae EE N~ y A T 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 1,018 |. mO E D dg MS pag Diaa oo camnewsc A E EE SET ARE SE 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. LOST cda eek NERE es Dee E M i Ah DOH STIE E Ges} = RI a pene gee Ae 
Small Business Administration...... 58 Coes) eee CeO aE Pr BE YOR ES rn. ORO Bh ae 
Tennessee Valley Authority 189 SDAGE 120 Foo IO epee elon PS 14708. Fe OP BT a Lee 
Veterans’ Administration.<. 0.222 -o eee 4, 276 178, 857 3 | 4,960) 177,382] 4,990 jc... 
Other, 2...-.. EES Ss REST SR Sa TP a TE e AS 188 46, 250 X O26 tow eee ey 
- Total, Independent offices...-2- 22sec 6, 160 272,592} 6,685 | 265,785] 6,748] ~ 262,163 | 8,120] 253,100} 8,353 |_.22 lll. 
General Services Administration (FWA 163 peat Op |. ar BBS "ho. 2B, 2204-709 F  . 26,426 1 > 260 | | 24, E ASP eee eat 
Housing and Home Finance Agency-..-.-.-.-.-.-.-...--- 433 10, 715 888 j} 10,162] 1,666] 9,932] 1,194 |_vccL lull 
Department:of Acriculture << (2232 e ess cele 4, 283 76,276 | 2,841] ~. 85,503] 3,598] ` -89,398 | 5,886} ` 82,421 | 6,158 |...-2------ 
Department of COMMerO L scossenopas nn cece one weno e 996 41,865 944 
EEE e ogy i 
OFY-MINCUONS. ese 3l See ca EAA a AELE EARE , 590 
Woy DEES Cr E Spa ERR ei pa ee ace { 529 } 1, 208, 892 { 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (FSA)... 1,916 35, 442 
Department of the Interior.......0..2.-2202--2-- 2 ee 596 67; 406153) 491 a: A OIG | 84,148 Ss y a 4B, GBR om IS cel ece 
MODAL MNONE OL USHOO...-caaccniuduntccasubccocccucessuce= 180 31, 022 80,6867) H A I |e 80-8761 3216 4: 80, F208 e le ee oe 
BPO AEUMGNL OL WADE 2. coca con kon cceccocuccccalocecwcen 352 BO et MAT ee a 0. 8 By POR MSD A E E:r Urs 2 Be SES 
osu oes. Departments joc co kee ee ec 420 607,135} 363} 511,613] 470) 508,587} 483] £860,516] = 67 Jiro. 
E E L OL StAth. noo) a eee ede os A 144 20,406 10 TSE | 220/960. 2): 40D 82,405 F226 7 o.88,104 TE i E sete. 
PLCC SICUAL MONG con cul E 7,134 SOFS0S he. T1884 FOS eee lO) 2 Te, 281) 8,003. bc V8, 417 | -o e Wide ee 
DISEIGLOMOOMEIDIA. AAEE a O ccuseeecocne py Met NEE i AES staat ce COS UA aa Sd RE ell Hae C SIA (eae ane 
AE S DESEE E wing dint ete E EE ORREN MERAN 62,765 | 2, 407, 676 57,076 | 2 2, 397, 309 2,398, 470 | 570,274 | 2,741,291 | 672,841 |----------- > 
I IIIIIIIIIIaIIaIaIaIIa IIIA Iaa ŘŘaaaaaaaŘŘŮĖĖĖŮĖŮĖ D 
1 Employment data are those reported for year end by the Civil Service Commis- 8"As subsequently revised by the Civil Service Commission, 
sion and contained in the Statistical Abstract of 1955 and 1956 and the Monthly 4 Includes 340,000 postal employees for Christmas rush, 
Employment Report of July 1956. 5 Excludes allowance for contingencies of $250. 
2 Source: Monthly Report of Federal Employment, December 1956, U. S. Civil 6 Excludes allowance for contingencies of $500. 


Service Commission. Figures represent preliminary report as of Dee. 31. 
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Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to concur in 
what the Senator from New Hampshire 
has said. I returned from Michigan 
last night. On my visit to the State, I 
met many people. 

I have now been a Member of Congress 
for 10 years. I have never seen the 
people so greatly concerned over the cost 
of operating the Government as they are 
at present. 

I think it is well to recall that in the 
past, as the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire well knows, the House 
of Representatives examined the budget 
with a jaundiced eye and made many 
reductions. But the Senate almost as 
regularly in the past restored much of 
the reductions which the House had 
made. 

I think a good tone would be set if in 
one of the first appropriation bills to 
come from the House—perhaps it will be 
the appropriation bill for the Department 
of the Treasury—the Senate would not 
restore the cuts which the House has 
made. Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey looks at a dollar with a careful 
eye. The budget for his department was 
a low budget to begin with. Yet the 
House reduced it by some $23 million. 

Secretary Humphrey came before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations and 
asked our committee not to restore one 
red cent. 

I think that type of dedication toward 
reduction of Federal expenditures on the 
part of administration leaders, as well as 
such a desire on the part of the Members 
of the Senate, is necessary in order to 
bring about a reduction of the entire 
budget this year. Then possibly at a 
later date the people of the country may 
have a tax reduction, which would serve 
as a great shot in the arm for our econ- 
omy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will have to insist that the regular 
order be followed during the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, on page 5, beginning on 
line 6, to strike out paragraph (h). Now 
I shall speak on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would not one ap- 
proach be that Congress should serve 
notice on the executive departments that 
we are expecting them to make a mini- 
mum reduction of 5 percent in. their 
budgets, and that we are asking the de- 
partments, as they come before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to tell the com- 
mittee how they think the reductions can 
best be put into effect. If they do not 
voluntarily cooperate in making reduc- 
tions, we will then have arbitrarily to 
cut their requests across the board. 
This is not always the best policy but, if 
necessary, it can be done. 

I think the executive departments of 
the Government should be put on notice 
that Congress is determined that cuts 
shall be made, and that if they cannot 
put their houses in order, Congress will 
have to do it for them. Iam positive this 
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‘budget can be cut if Congress only has 


the will to do it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch.as this bill has been the subject 
of such extended discussion, I think I 
should make a brief explanation of the 
bill. 

The bill is of especial importance in 
the Pacific Northwest because it delays 
the termination of Government super- 
vision over the Klamath Indian Tribe. 
It was found by nearly all groups in our 
area, after termination legislation had 
passed, that one of America’s greatest 
stands of pine timber would perhaps be 
gutted and utterly wasted unless the 
abandonment of Government supervision 
was slowed. 

This measure, although it is my bill, 
represents a compromise between my 
own views, those of the able senior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and 
those of the Secretary of the Interior. 

I should like to pay particular tribute 
to three members of the Klamath Tribe 
Council for the generous and unselfish 
way in which they have cooperated with 
us in this urgently needed measure. 
They are Mr. Dibbon Cook, Mr. Boyd 
Jackson, and Mr. Jesse L. Kirk. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD a 
statement I have prepared, explaining 
the purpose of the biil. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 

The bill now pending before the Senate, 
S. 469, which I introduced on behalf of my- 
self and the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MoRsE], amends Public Law 587 of the 83d 
Congress—the so-called Klamath Indian 
Termination Act. 

I shouid like to review briefly the actions 
which lead up to the passage of the Klamath 
termination program in 1954, and the situa- 
tion that has developed necessitating the 
amendments which are contained in S. 469. 

The House and Senate during the 83d Con- 
gress unanimously adopted House Concur- 
rent Resolution 108. That resolution ex- 
pressed on the part of the Congress a new 
policy in our relationships with Indians; 
namely, that all of the Indian tribes in cer- 
tain States and other specified tribes should 
be removed from Federal supervision and 
control at the earliest possible time. It was 
further declared to be the sense of Congress 
that the Secretary of the Interior report to 
the Congress before January 1, 1954, his 
recommendations for such legislation as in 
his judgment was necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of the resolution. Subse- 
quently, the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitted proposed legislation to terminate the 
Klamath Indian Tribe in the State of Oregon. 
The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS}, introduced the Klamath bill, and ex- 
tensive hearings were conducted on the 
measure. The bill passed the Senate in a 
form which permitted the Indians to or- 
ganize themselves into a corporation or 


utilize some trust arrangement to manage 
‘the tribal assets. 


The House Interior Com- 
mittee adopted certain amendments to the 
bill, which changed it to provide that in- 
divdual members of the Klamath Tribe could 
withdraw from tribal membership and have 
their pro rata share of tribal assets converted 
into cash and paid to them. It also pro- 
vided for the appointment of management 
specialists by the Secretary of the Interior 
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to carry out certain duties under the termi- 
nal program. The Senate. accepted the 
House version of the bill, and it was signed 
by the President on August 13, 1954. 

The Klamath termination program has 
now been under way for 2%4 years, and by 
the terms of Public Law 587, the termina- 
tion must be completed by August 13, 1958. 
Our Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
has had a continuing interest in the opera- 
tion of the Klamath program, and has held 
hearings both here and in Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., at which members of the tribe, the 
management specialists, representatives of 
the Department of the Interior, and other 
interested parties testified with respect to the 
overall operation of the program. As I have 
already mentioned, the Klamath act permits 
an individual Indian to withdraw from the 
tribe and to have his share of the reservation 
sold. It is this feature of the act that has 
caused a great deal of concern, because 
studies which have been made by and under 
the direction of the management specialists 
disclose that almost 70 percent of the Indians 
desire to have their shares sold and the cash 
paid to them. The principal asset of the 
Indians on the Klamath Reservation is the 
tribal forests. There are approximately 3,- 
800,000,000 board feet of tribally-owned 
Ponderosa and sugar pine timber, growing 
on 590 thousand acres classed as commercial 
timberland. This is one of the finest stands 
of timber in America. In order to satisfy 
the claims of the withdrawing Indians, it is 
estimated that it may be necessary to sell 
almost 2.7 billion board feet of saw timber 
during a period of less than 1 year. These 
sales would undoubtedly glut the timber 
market in the Klamath Basin, bring greatly 
reduced stumpage prices to the Indians, and 
virtually destroy a sustained-yield forest 
capable of furnishing millions of board feet 
of timber annually. Such forced sales would 
also damage watershed protection, wildlife 
habitat and waterfowl propagation. 

It was obvious to those charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the provisions 
of the Klamath Act, as weli as to the members 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, that an amendment to extend the 
final termination date was necessary. In 
addition, other corrective measures were de- 
sirable in order to carry out the termination 
in a manner that would safeguard the in- 
terests of the Indians and the community in 
which they live. In January of this year, 
the Secretary of the Interior submitted to the 
Congress proposed legislation amending the 
Klamath Act, to delay the sales of tribal 
property and provide for an orderly disposal 
of the tribe’s assets. Senator WATKINS in- 
troduced the departmental bill, and I intro- 
duced legislation designed to accomplish a 
Similar purpose. The bill before us, although 
my bill, represents a compromise between my 
proposal and that of the Interior Depart- 
ment which will solve some of the problems 
that have arisen. S. 469 provides for a delay 
of the sale of tribal property until the end 
of the second session of the 85th Congress. 
Such a delay will afford Congress an opportu- 
nity to consider alternative means of pro- 
tecting the economy and preserving good 
conservation practices in the Klamath Basin. 
If no action is taken by the Congress during 
the interim provided in this bill, the man- 
agement specialists will begin selling the 
tribal property, as presently provided by law. 
S. 469 will also extend the final termination 
date from August 13, 1958, to August 13, 1961, 
in order that the sales of tribal property may 
be arranged at times and in quantities that 
will not unreasonably depress the market. 

The 1954 Klamath Act provided that the 
Klamath Tribe would pay all of the ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out the termina- 
tion program. This legislation would amend 
the law to provide for Federal payment of 
these costs. The committee has incorpo- 
rated in S. 469 several technical amendments 
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to the present law, all of which are fully 
explained in the committee report. These 
amendments are endorsed by the Klamath 
Indians, the management specialists, and the 
Department of the Interior. 

In connection with this proposed legisla- 
tion I should like to pay tribute to the 
representatives of the Klamath Tribe, and 
particularly to three members of the tribal 
executive commitee, Mr. Dibbon Cook, Mr. 
Boyd Jackson, and Mr. Jesse L. Kirk. These 
gentlemen have, in my judgment, performed 
an outstanding service for the Klamath 
Tribe and the non-Indians who reside in the 
Klamath Basin. They recognize that un- 
less some provision is made to preserve and 
continue the tribal forests, the economy of 
the Klamath Basin may be severely damaged. 
They have expressed their concern to our 
committee, and have requested amendments 
to the law that will adequately protect not 
only the members of their tribe, but those 
non-Indians who depend upon the timber re- 
sources of the reservation. I should also 
like to say that the management specialists, 
Mr. T. B. Watters, of Klamath Falls, and 
Mr. Eugene Favell, of Lakeview, Oreg., have 
done commendable work in supervising the 
terminal program, and their studies and 
recommendations have been of immense help 
to our committee. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an article 
and an editorial included in the RECORD, 
following my comments. The article, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of February 10, 1957, was written by Mr. 
Lawrence E. Davies, and is entitled “In- 
dians in Oregon Give United States a 
Riddle.” The editorial appeared in the 
February 1957 issue of American Forests, 
and is entitled “Forestry Faces a Social 

roblem.” 

R There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 10, 
1957] 


INDIANS IN OREGON GIVE UNITED STATES A 
RiIppLE—LAw To ENp IN 1958 ITS RULE OF 
TIMBER-RICH KLAMATH LANDS MEETS OB- 
STACLES 

(By Lawrence E. Davies) 


San Francisco, February 9.—New steps 
toward solution of an American Indian prob- 
lem are being taken by congressional com- 
mittees. 

Involved is the Klamath Tribe and its 
867,000-acre timber-studded reservation in 
southern Oregon. The tribe members must 
be put on their own, freed from nearly a cen- 
tury of Federal supervision, by mid-August 
of 1958 if provisions of a termination law 
adopted in 1954 are followed. The measure 
was voted on August 13, 1954, in the last 
hours of the 88d Congress. 

A whole series of bills aimed at holding up 
disposition of the tribal lands pending fur- 

-ther study has been introduced at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The Senate Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee started action on these bills 
yesterday by approving one that would post- 
pone an end of Federal supervision over the 
Klamaths pending further congressional 
study of the termination procedures. 

Thomas B. Watters, of Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., management specialist for the Klam- 
ath Reservation, left for Washington today. 
He and his associate, Eugene C. Favell, of 
Lakeview, Oreg., are to testify before the 
House Interior Committee Monday. 

APPRAISAL MEETS DELAY 

In the process of determining the disposi- 
tion of the reservation an appraisal of its 
worth was to have been complete February 
18. Mr. Watters disclosed that he and his 
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associate had recommended that a 30-day 
extension be granted to the appraisers. 

Estimates in the last 2 years have put a 
valuation of about $80 million on the prop- 
erty, which has rich stands of ponderosa and 
sugar pine. 

The management specialists were ap- 
pointed by Douglas McKay when he was Sec- 
retary of the Interior to draw up recom- 
mendations on the methods for removing 
from the Federal Government its responsi- 
bility for management of the reservation. 
The Klamath termination law gives to all 
adult members of the tribe the right to say, 
on behalf of themselves and their minor 
children, whether they will leave the tribe 
and get their rightful shares of the tribal 
property or stay in the tribe and participate 
in a management program to be operated by 
or for those who remain. 

The prospective choices have not only led 
to factional strife in the tribe but have 
aroused Southern Oregon to alleged dangers 
inherent in any wholesale withdrawal of 
tribal members. The management special- 
ists say reports to them indicate that 70 per- 
cent of the tribe members will choose to 
withdraw. 


FEDERAL PURCHASE URGED 


The specialists, after more than a year and 
a half of study, have recommended Federal 
purchase of the tribally-owned resources as 
the best way to assure “the long-term wel- 
fare of the tribal members.” There is some 
evidence that Fred A. Seaton, Mr. McKay’s 
successor in the Interior Department, is 
sympathetic to this view. 

The specialists take cognizance of the 
amount of timber that would have to be sold 
to pay off 70 percent of the tribesmen. The 
tribe owns an estimated 3,800,000,000 board 
feet of merchantable timber. This is about 
90 percent of the value of tribal property. 

The specialists note that if 70 percent of 
tribal members withdraw about 2,660,000,000 
board feet of timber would have to be sold 
to pay them their shares. 

“Under the present provisions of Public 
Law 587,” the specialists said in their latest 
report, “almost all of this Indian-owned 
timber, equal to nine times the average vol- 
ume of timber cut each year by all the saw- 
mills in the upper Klamath Basin, would be 
sold in a period of less than 1 year.” 


WARN ON “FORCED SALES” 


These “forced sales,” the specialists argue, 
would mean depressed prices, with resultant 
losses not only to the tribe members who 
withdraw but also to those who remain to 
participate in the management of whatever 
resources are left. 

“Even the effects of the law on the economy 


_of the upper Klamath Basin,” their report 


stated, “will eventually work against the in- 
terest of the real Indian people, most of 
whom will remain on the land which has 
been their home, their heritage. After the 
creation of a veritable boom, based on cheap 
stumpage prices and hastily constructed 
sawmills, there will follow an eventual de- 
cline in the timber industry of the area. 

“This decline will come at a time when 
many of the Indian people will be trying to 
adjust themselves to a condition of self- 
sustaining employment. Such a decline 
would no doubt react much more severely 
against the welfare of the average Klamath 
Indian than it would against his better- 
trained white neighbor.” 


[From American Forests for Feruary 1957] 
FORESTRY FACES A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


The move to liberate the Klamath Indians 
in Oregon as provided for by Public Law 587 
now appears to have been a hasty and ill- 
advised action in terms of the best interests 
of: (1) The-Indians; (2) the timber and 
other resources on the 850,000-acre reserva- 
tion; and (3) the economy of Oregon, 
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As set forth by Mr. Anthony Netboy in his 
article Uproar on the Klamath Reservation 
of last month, the Secretary of the Interior 
under the terms of the law is directed to: 
“(1) Have an appraisal made of all tribal 
property, showing its fair market value by 
predictable logging or other appropriate eco- 
nomic units; (2) to give each adult member 
of the tribe an opportunity to withdraw 
from the tribe and have his interest in tribal 
property converted into money and paid to 
him, or to remain in the tribe and partici- 
pate in a management plan; (3) deter- 
mine * * * the portion of the tribal prop- 
erty which, if sold at the appraised value, 
would provide sufficient funds to pay the 
members who elect to have their interests 
converted into money, arrange for the sale 
of property, and distribute the pro- 
ceeds * * * and; (4) cause a plan to be 
prepared * * * satisfactory to the tribe 
and to the Secretary for the management 
of tribal property through a trustee, corpo- 
ration, or other legal entity.” 3 

As of this month, February 17, to þe exact, 
the Indians may call for the sale of their 
tribal assets including the carving up of 
the last great remaining stand of ponderosa 
pine in the world—unless Congress moves 
with dispatch to prevent it. According to 
reports from Oregon about 70 percent of the 
members of the tribe will elect to take their 
money and get out—which means that 
enough timber must be said to provide every 
man, woman, and child with approximately 
$40,000. Needless to say such a move would 
wreck the present sustained yield manage- 
ment program on these Indian lands, glut 
the pine market in Oregon, and indeed the 
whole Nation and give forestry one of the 
worst black eyes it has ever received in 50 
years of constant progress. Or to be more 
specific, perhaps we should say industrial 
forestry would get a black eye since it is at 
that doorstep that the public would lay the 
bulk of the blame if this magnificent pine 
forest is destroyed. 

All this would be bad enough in itself, 
What makes this situation even more dis- 
tressing is the fact that human resources are 
involved here—the Klamath Indians them- 
selves—and if reports now reaching us from 
Oregon are true the bulk of these Indians 
are no more prepared to assume the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship than the aboriginal 
head hunters in the Fly River area of New 
Guinea. There are today sound and re- 
spected businessmen in the Klamath region 
of Oregon who say flatly that many of these 
Indians, once they receive their money from 
the sale of the forests, will promptly “blow 
it” and thereafter swell the relief roles to 
unprecedented heights or elect to live on 
their relatives. 

That this sort of intelligence is a far cry 
from the soothing sirup the public was 
handed several years ago when Public Law 
587 was enacted is certainly true. The ques- 
tion might well be asked “Where were the 
people responsible for looking after these 
Indians, their rights, and their resources 2 
years ago?” when Congress, in good faith, 
enacted a law to end the Klamath Tribe’s 
status as a ward of the state and to presum- 
ably welcome them to both the privileges and 
responsibilities of first class citizenship. The 
report that was presented to the public at 
that time was that the Indians were ready. 

Well, they aren’t ready. Authority for 
some of this new evidence that today is 
reaching Washington comes from the team 
of management specialists appointed by the 
Secretary to remove Government supervision 
over the Klamath Tribe by August 13, 1958. 
Instead of starting removal of such supervi- 
sion, this team was in Washington last 
month declaring that unless prompt action 
is instigated, the law, as presently set up 
will do irreparable damage to the Indians, 
their resources including the timber held in 
trust for them, and the economy of the 
region. 
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All of which prompts us to ask isn’t it 
about time that we started putting a little 
more emphasis on this business of educating 
the Indian and preparing him to take his 
place in society and a little less emphasis on 
this business of separating him from his 
assets? Forestry, in our judgment, faces a 
social problem here and it ought to move 
fast. We don’t know the answers to this 
problem either, but one thing that we can do 
is to get behind the Morse-Neuberger bill 
(S. 469) and the Ullman bill (H. R. 2518) to 
freeze this whole Klamath problem right 
where it is for 18 months to give us time to 
decide whether to repeal the whole Klamath 
bill and be done with it or decide on any 
other proper action. 

There isn’t much time but those two bills 
provide a stopgap answer that will fend off 
liquidation until we can decide. The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association was moving last 
month with all possible speed in urging the 
enactment of these bills to give our Board of 
Directors time to come up with a permanent 
and constructive final solution. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I told 
the distinguished Senator that I would 
not object to consideration of the bill. 
However, I want him to know that it is 
my understanding that the bill proposes 
an increase of approximately $1 million 
in the appropriation for this purpose. 
Even though on the surface the bill would 
not appear to call for a big expenditure 
of money, I am not blind as to what the 
bill will do. I do not want us to embark 
on such a program or change of policy 
unless due notice is given. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
explain to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that the increase of the appropria- 
tion to the extent of approximately $1,- 
100,000, “to reimburse the tribe for such 
expenditures of tribal funds,” is to re- 
imburse the Klamath Tribal Council for 
the cost of termination. The termina- 
tion was initiated by the United States 
and its Department of the Interior. In 
other cases—for instance, in that of the 
Menominee Tribe, in Wisconsin, reim- 
bursement was made from Federal funds. 
Certainly the Congress should proceed 
fairly with respect to the other tribes. 
That is the reason for this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 469) to 
authorize the United States to defray the 
cost of assisting the Klamath Tribe of 
Indians to prepare for termination of 
Federal supervision, and to defer such 
termination for a period of 18 months, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That (a) the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the termination of Federal supervi- 
sion over the property of the Klamath Tribe 
of Indians located in the State of Oregon and 
the individual members thereof, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 
718), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“Sec. 27. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this act, no sales of tribal property 
shall be made pursuant to paragraph (3) of 
subsection (a) of section 5, or section 6 of 
this act prior to the adjournment of the 
second session of the 85th Congress.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 5 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Such amounts of Klamath tribal 
funds as may be required for the purposes 
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of this section shall be available for expendi- 
ture by the Secretary. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums as the Secretary 
deems necessary, but not to exceed $1,100,000 
to reimburse the tribe for such expenditures 
of tribal funds.”. 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 6 of such 
act is amended by striking out ‘4 years” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “7 years.” 

(d) Subsection 5 (a), paragraph (2), of 
the act is amended to read as follows: 

(2) immediately after the appraisal of 
the tribal property and approval of the ap- 
praisal by the Secretary, give to each mem- 
ber whose name appears on the final roll 
of the tribe an opportunity to elect to with- 
draw from the tribe and have his interest 
in tribal property converted into money 
and paid to him, or to remain in the tribe 
and participate in the tribal management 
plan to be prepared pursuant to paragraph 
(5) of this subsection; in the case of mem- 
bers who are minors, persons declared in- 
competent by judicial proceedings, or de- 
ceased, the opportunity to make such elec- 
tion on their behalf shall be given to the 
person designated by the Secretary as the 
person best able to represent the interests 
of such member;”. 

(e) Subsection 5 (a), paragraph (3), of 
the act is amended by deleting the second 
proviso and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Provided further, That if 
such property is not purchased for public 
use any person whose name appears on the 
final roll of the tribe, or a guardian on be- 
half of any such person who is a minor or 
an incompetent, shall have the right to 
purchase, for his or its own account but not 
as an agent for others (which fact shall be 
subject to final and conclusive determina- 
tion by the Secretary), any of such property 
in lots as offered for sale for not less than 
the highest offer received by competitive 
bid; any individual Indian purchaser may 
apply toward the purchase price all or any 
part of the sum due him from the conver- 
sion of his interest in tribal property; and 
if more than one right is exercised to pur- 
chase the same property pursuant to this 
proviso the property shall be sold to one 
of such persons on the basis of competitive 
bids:”’. 

(f) Subsection 2 (e) of the act is amended 
to read as follows: “ ‘Adult’ means a person 
who is an adult according to the law of the 
place of his residence.” 

(g) Subsection 8 (c) of the act is amended 
by inserting after “on land owned by” the 
words “one or by.” 

(h) Subsection 8 (b) of the act is amended 
by deleting the language that precedes the 
proviso and by inserting in lieu thereof “All 
restrictions on the sale or encumbrance of 
trust or restricted interests in land, wherever 
located, owned by members of the tribe (in- 
cluding allottees, purchasers, heirs, and de- 
visees, either adult or minor), and on trust 
or restricted interests in land within the 
Klamath Indian Reservation, regardless of 
ownership, are hereby removed 4 years after 
the date of this act, and the patents or deeds 
under which titles are then held shall pass 
the titles in fee simple, subject to any valid 
encumbrances.” 

Src, 2. Nothing in the act of August 13, 
1954 (68 Stat. 718), shall affect the authority 
to make timber sales otherwise authorized by 
law prior to the termination of Federal con- 
trol over such timber. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the United States to 
defray the cost of assisting the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians to prepare for termina- 
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tion of Federal supervision, to defer sales 
of tribal property, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1325) to provide interim 
assistance, through the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, in relieving the 
shortage of funds for home loans, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask that 
this bill and also Calendar No. 94, House 
Joint Resolution 209, to provide interim 
assistance through the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, in relieving the 
shortage of funds for home loans pend- 
ing further investigation of housing 
credit conditions, be passed over, because 
they are not measures which properly 
should be dealt with during the call of 
the Consent Calendar. On the contrary, 
they are substantive measures. As a 
member of the Democratic calendar 
committee, I hope to support both of 
them when they are brought up by 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, Senate bill 1325 and 
House Joint Resolution 209 will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 323) to amend section 
334 (e) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, relating to in- 
creased allotments for durum wheat, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that this bill and also Calendar No. 96, 
Senate Resolution 103, citing Pauline 
Feuer for contempt of the Senate; and 
Calendar No. 97, Senate Resolution 104, 
citing Ludwig Rajchmann—or Rajch- 
man—for contempt of the Senate, be 
passed over, aS not properly being cal- 
endar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, Senate bill 323, Senate 
Resolution 103, and Senate Resolution 
104 will be passed over. 


WITHDRAWAL OF SUSPENSION OF 
DEPORTATION OF ASHUN YUNG 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 18) withdrawing suspension of de- 
portation of Ashun Yung was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress, in accordance with section 246 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U. S. C. A. 1256 (a)), withdraws the suspen- 
sion of deportation in the case of Ashun 
Yung (A-4196469) which was previously 


‘granted by the Attorney General and ap- 


proved by the Congress. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 17) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation in the case of certain aliens, 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
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in which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; -8 
U. S. C. 1254 (c)): 

A-1618471, Avis, Solomon. 

A-5972321, Barbalat, Robert Samuel. 

A-4530872, Caplan, Jacob. 


A-8291885, Dreeka, Farres. 
A-5982370, Givot, Simon. 

A-5341909, Gutierrez-Cantu, Matilde, 
A-2069878, Jurado-Portillo, Alberto. 


A-4689'730, Korkaris, Spiridon Ioanou. 
A-10065801, Kratka, Abraham. 
A-3843882, Lentzner, Rudolf. 
A-3560108, Lopez-Varela, Angel. 
A-3791973, Mandlisky, Ceslaw. 
E-072770, Olson, Gustav Olov. 
A-1285420, Radman, Annie Elizabeth. 
A-1917568, Slobodian, Moses. 
A-4587587, Burck, Jacob. 
A-1407721, Romano, Antonio. 
A-4963187, Zaytoun, Eunice Zatone Eunice. 
A-4811296, Dagostaro, Sebastiano. 
A-5055225, Fishman, Nathan. 
A-2144176, Flores-Duran, Jesus. 
A-8619031, Goldbogen, Joseph. 
E-131756, Hermans, Charles Ferdinand. 
A-5006378, Jez, Franciszek. 
A-2109682, Lopez, Secundo. 
A-3549317, Murphy, George Patrick. 
A-5905086, Rintrona, Paul. 
A-4306639, Scuteri, Antonino. 
A-3787439, Soeldner, William. 
A-4167441, Swain-Rios, Raul. 
A-1266712, Pozniak, Joseph George. 
A-42387764, Rios-Beltran, Francisco. 
A-3903054, Bernhardt, Joseph. 
A-4390213, Bernhardt, Julia. 
A-2854445, Chatlos, Peter Joseph Paul. 
A-—2663770, Drozda, Steve. 
A-2663834, Gallo, Ettore. 
A-8891753, Ginsberg, Samuel. 
A-8729317, Ierna, Louis. 
A-5398485, Kleingeld, Jan Antonie. 
A-1667195, KEvederis, George. 
A-1895400, Pacuka, William. 
A~-1953485, Rizzo, Emanuel. 
A-3334493, Rozko, Gleb. 
A-5920350, Tilinski, Blaise. 
A-1832692, Haszaji, Janos. 
A-4648788, Splet, Casimer Joseph. 
A-6036505, Wojcik, Andrzej. 
A-3549327, Acks, Benjamin. 
A-3540280, Camarillo-Hernandez, Melescio. 
A-5957928, Conforti, John. 
A-5283587, Herman, Carl. 
A-4699846, Herman, Helen. 
A-2331514, Geier, Michael. 
A-4451948, Glocher, Louis. 
A-3023919, Gomez-Romero, Macario. 
A-3927637, Gordon, Sidney Dimitro. 
A-2305717, Goris, Modeste. 
A-4578869, Kelsik, Karl Charles. 
A-3113854, Lichtstrahl, Nathan. 
A-3284190, Nagy, Ferencz Fre. 
A-10392951, Semrau, Otto. 
A-8326451, Stefanich, Robert John. 
A-4951722, Baker, Cyril Joseph. 
A-1125010, Delgadillo-Bautista, Jose Au- 

don. 
A+2884715, Farhat, Assad. 
A-—5023157, Henry, Nellie. 
A-5357355, Maggio, Anthony. 
A-8728319, Mai, Felix. 
A-1776754, Meldahl, Dudvik Theodore. 
A-5282674, Oaxaca-Licon, Miguel. 
A-—2654872, Palacios, Manuel Antonio, 
A-1009799, Pina, Edwin James. 
A-5875661, Sowinski, Andrew Michael. 
A-1355134, Strand, Emil. 

` A-10145314, Thomson, George Washington. 
A-4827436, Corona, Vidal. 
A-4578246, Corona, Maria Mercedes Murillo 

De. 
A-3955408, Fillion, Pierre Joseph. 
A-5003117, Steigerwald, Joseph. 
A-3960477, Yettra, Max Henry. 
A-4538625, Zinkiewiez, Theodore Stanley. 
A-7387847, Aboglle, Andrew. 
A-—10238757, Falsbein, Lillie. 
A-3559457, Farino, Pasquale. 
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. A-8846019, Januskiewicz, Stella. 
A-3872504, Navarro, Antonio, 
A-3343832, Rollack, Walter. 

A-5556763, Rose, George. 

A-5164395, Stagliano, Alexander. 

A-3917088, Vitale, Marie Rose Dolores. 

A-5608431, Wagman, Anna. 

A-5953152, Zuniga-Ayala, Gil. 

A~-5522981, Angelo, Joseph. 

A-1136722, Battista, Domonick. 

A-3115920, Cutrona, Paolo. 

A-2433364, De Witt, Hendrick Mathilde. 

A-2313159, Garza-Martinez, Anastacio. 

A-5642228, Ivnitsky, Morris. 

A-5055209, Johnson, Eric Gustav Christian, 

A-8330014, Jurina, Stephen Martin. 

A-5267881, Kaczmarek, Anthony Frank. 

A-5578905, Karasiewicz, Bronislaw Daniel. 

A-5526604, Karov, Harry. 

A-4920268, Murphy, Frances Lavine. 

A-3940909, Ferrone, Gasper. 

A-4229759, Quong, Mong Lai. 

A-4818926, Rivnyak, Michael. 

A-5383872, Rosenzweig, Joseph. 

A-4935411, Rye, Agil. 

A-2837467, Teleshefsky, Harry. 

A-4325513, Tkachuk, Peter. 

A~1755685, Zajatz, Ivan. 

A-8959188, Fajardo, Marcos. 

A-4371961, Gum, Tang. 

A-5621394, Geoniotes, Demetros Georgi. 

A-3455978, Kucharik, John Paul. 

A-4753662, Lubrano, Daniel. 

A-4613965, Sanchez, Gil Ramirez. 

A-—4428360, Schwartz, Nathan. 

A-3823508, Schwartz, Rebecca. 

A-5907730, Abosketes, Nick. 

A-3556323, Ciechomski, John. 

A~-2316600, Evtushik, Ulian. 

A-5264444, Kahan, Isidore. 

A-3149068, La Hood, John Joseph. 

A-10165019, Leonard, Joseph Frank. 

A-4647042, Maskovic, John Peter. 

A-2917332, Mitchell, George Paul Vuceno- 
vich. 

A-1258853, Strauber, Erwin. 

A-3193490, Tresca, Benny. 

A-3356111, Trost, Molly. 


OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL HOS- 
PITAL WEEK 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 10) favoring appropriate observ- 
ance of National Hospital Week was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I offer and 
send to the desk an amendment sug- 
gested by the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENOWLAND I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
and to insert: 

That the President of the United States 
is requested to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning May 12, 1957, and 
ending May 18, 1957, as National Hospital 
Week, and urging the people of the United 
States to join in proclaiming the importance 
of hospitals in the American community and 
their tradition of devoted service to the 
American people, and inviting the communi- 
ties of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of. the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 


Res. 10), as amended, was agreed to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


JOSEPHINE SUYDAM 


The bill (S. 124) for the relief of Jo- 
sephine Suydam was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Josephine Suydam, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. John A. Suydam, a citizen of the 
United States. 


NELSON SHU-YUNG CHUANG 


The bill (S. 363) for the relief of Nel- 
son Shu-Yung Chuang was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nelson Shu-Yung Chuang shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


NATHANIEL WONG 


The bill (S. 515) for the relief of Na- 
thaniel Wong was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nathaniel Wong shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


ANTHONY AGUSTINO SCRIVANICH 


The bill (S. 644) for the relief of 
Anthony Agustino Scrivanich was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the Shisg: time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Anthony Augustino Scrivanich shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this. act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


DAVID Y. ONG 


The bill (S. 657) for the relief of 
David Y. Ong was considered, ordered 
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to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
David Y. Ong shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


JOHN (IOANNIS) LEGATOS 


The bill (S. 754) for the relief of John 
(Ioannis) Legatos was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
John (Ioannis) Legatos shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 


ELDUR EHA 


The bill (S. 799) for the relief of Eldur 
Eha was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Eldur Eha shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control office to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


MARIA NALDO 


The bill (S. 800) for the relief of Maria 
Naldo was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Naldo shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


JOSEFA KUSIAK 


The bill (S. 895) for the relief of Josefa 
Kusiak was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Josefa 
Kusiak shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
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shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


STYLIANOS LECOMPLES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 687) for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “fee”, to strike out “Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available”, so as to make the bill read: 
_ Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Stylianos Lecomples shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
POSTAL STATIONS AT MILITARY 
CAMPS AND POSTS—BILLS PASSED 
OVER 
The bill (S. 913) to provide permanent 

authority for the Postmaster General to 

establish postal stations at camps, posts, 


or stations of the Armed Forces, and at 


defense or other strategic installations, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. PURTELL. By request, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I also 
ask that Calendar No. 130, House bill 
4815, to provide permanent authority for 
the Postmaster General to establish 
postal stations at camps, posts, or sta- 
tions of the Armed Forces, and at de- 
fense or other strategic installations, 
and for other purposes, be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, calendar No. 130, House bill 
4815, will also be passed over. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ‘TEMPORARY 
STAFF MEMBERS BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


The resolution (S. Res. 101) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to employ certain temporary 
staff members and assistants, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether the employees are 
additional ones, over and above the num- 
ber the committee had last year. 

Mr. HILL. We had some temporary 
employees last year, for certain special 
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work, such as that for which we are re- 
questing these temporary employees. 
They are requested in connection with 
certain special work at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How many addi- 
tional employees are being requested 
now? 

Mr. HILL. The resolution authorizes 
six additional temporary employees. 
They would be for the Subcommittee on 
Labor, which now is studying the bill to 
extend coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and which also is consid- 
ering proposed welfare and pension leg- 
islation; and for the Subcommittee on 
Railroad Retirement, which must go into 
the matter of the railroad retirement 
fund; and for the Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, headed by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], 
which has jurisdiction over, and will 
handle,.the bills proposing extension of 
the GI bill of rights, and similar meas- 
ures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
from Alabama tell us how many em- 
ployees the committee has, aside from 
those regularly provided for under the 
Reorganization Act? 

Mr. HILL. We have four clerical po- 
sitions which are provided for. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Those are in addi- 
tion to the ones regularly provided for 
under the Reorganization Act, are they? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Now six more are 
being requested; is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. Two of the employees we 
are requesting would be stenographic, 
and all of them would be on a temporary 
basis. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I merely wish to 
remark that we have been hearing, here 
on the floor of the Senate, during the 
past 15 or 20 minutes, considerable de- 
bate regarding the saving of money and 
regarding reducing the budget. It seems 
to me that we who serve in the Senate 
should set an example by trying to re- 
duce expenses here, before we begin ask- 
ing other Government agencies to do 
likewise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 101) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized, from 
March 1, 1957, through January 31, 1958, to 
employ 4 additional professional staff mem- 
bers and 2 additional clerical assistants to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with section 
202 (e), as amended, of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, and the provisions 
of Public Law 4, 80th Congress, approved 
February 19, 1947, as amended, 


PRINTING OF A STUDY ENTITLED 
“THE RIGHT TO BUY AND ITS 
DENIAL TO SMALL BUSINESS” 
The resolution (S. Res. 105) author- 

izing the printing of a study entitled 

“The Right To Buy and Its Denial to 

Small Business” was considered and 

agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Senate 
document a study on “The Right To Buy 
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and Its Denial to Small Business,” prepared 
for the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business by Dr. Vernon E. Mund; and that 
4,000 additional copies be printed for the 
use of the committee. - 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“TAX GUIDE FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESS” 

The resolution (S. Res. 106) to print 
additional copies of a committee print 
entitled “Tax Guide for Small Business” 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Senate, 6,000 additional copies 
of the committee print entitled “Tax Guide 
for Small Business” prepared during the 
84th Congress, 2d session. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE REPORT NO. 2966, 84TH 
CONGRESS 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 62) authorizing the printing of 
5,000 additional copies of House Report 
No. 2966, 84th Congress, was considered 
and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON THE NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 82) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the hearings on the 
national highway program for the use of 
the Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, was considered and 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON EXCISE TAXES 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 104) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of the hearings on 
excise taxes held by the Committee on 
Ways and Means during the 84th Con- 
gress, 2d session, was considered and 
agreed to. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF DR. ARTHUR 
H. COMPTON 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 23) to 
provide for the reappointment of Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton as Citizen Regent of 
the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill. (S. 1423) to amend sections 
801, 802, and 1102 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I am 
a cosponsor of the bill, and I am very 
much in favor of its passage. However, 
by request, I must object to considera- 
tion of the bill at this time, on the call 
of the unanimous-consent calendar. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That is substantive legislation 
and, in my opinion, not calendar busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 


LUCY LIN AND MINOR CHILD PETER 
LIN 


The bill (S. 16) for the relief of Lucy 
Lin and her minor child, Peter Lin, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Lucy Lin and her minor child, Peter Lin, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct the required numbers from the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


PATRICK K. Y. YIP 
The bill (S. 17) for the relief of Patrick 


K. Y. Yip was considered, ordered to be 


engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Patrick K. Y. Yip shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


PAVEL BLAHO 


The bill (S. 87) for the relief of Pavel 
Blaho was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for-a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Pavel Blaho shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


MAX MAZAK TERIAN AND MARIA 
TERIAN 


The bill (S. 247) for the relief of Max 
Mazak Terian and his wife, Maria Te- 


‘required visa fees. 
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rian, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, əs follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Max 
Mazak Terian and his wife, Maria Terian, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct two numbers from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. l 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
STATIONS AT MILITARY CAMPS, 
POSTS, OR STATIONS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES—BILLS PASSED 
OVER 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate return to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 111, Senate bill 913, 
to provide permanent authority for the 
Postmaster General to establish postal 
stations at camps, posts, or stations of 
the Armed Forces, and at defense or 
other strategic installations, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That bill was passed over a little while 
ago and I ask that the Senate now con- 
Sider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise that Calendar No. 111, 
Senate bill 913, and also Calendar No. 
130, House bill 4815, both of which deal 
with the same subject, were passed over. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I 
raised objection, on request. I under- 
stand the objection has been withdrawn, 
and I offer no objection to the passage 
of the two bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the Senate bill 913? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, S. 913, to 
provide permanent authority for the 
Postmaster General to establish postal 
stations at camps, posts, or stations of 
the Armed Forces, and at defense or 
other strategic installations, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have nothing further to say if the bill is 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise that there is an amend- 
ment in the Senate bill which is not in 
the House bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in order 
that the parliamentary situation may be 
straightened out, is my understanding 
correct that Calendar No. 111, Senate bill 
913, has been passed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
Chair will advise that Senate bill 913 has 
not been passed. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to see the bill passed.. Then I should 
like to make an appropriate motion with 
reference to House bill 4815, which is 
Calendar No. 130, and which is a com- 
panion measure. I have no objection to 
Calendar No. 111, S. 913. I hope the 
Chair will put the question for imme- 
diate passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair will advise that the procedure 
which he believes the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is trying to arrive at is to take 
up the House bill, strike out all after the 
enacting clause, substitute the text of 
the Senate bill, and pass the House bill 
as amended. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that should be done after Calendar No. 
111, S. 913, is passed. Then I shall ask 
unanimous consent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair will advise that is the procedure in 
the House of Representatives, but not in 
the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, to clear up the situation, I 
ask that Senate bill 913, Calendar No. 
111, be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
now ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of Calendar No. 130, 
House bill 4815. When that is done I 
shall offer to the House bill the amend- 
ment the committee made to the Senate 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of House bill 4815? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4815) to provide permanent authority 
for the Postmaster General to establish 
postal stations at camps, posts, or sta- 
tions of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I offer to the House bill 
the amendment which the committee 
made to Senate bill 913. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 2. The paragraph relating to basic 
compensation of employees of Senate com- 
mittees in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, is amended by striking out “the basic 
compensation of one employee of each such 
committee may be fixed at any rate not in 
excess of $8,460 per annum” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the basic compensation of 
two employees of each such committee may 
be fixed at any rate not in excess of $8,460 
per annum.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina. Without objection, the 
amendment—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we could have an explanation. 
I understood the bill concerned perma- 
nent authority for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to establish postal stations for the 
Armed Forces. What connection is 
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there between the amendment and the 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment gives each committee 
the right to raise the salary of one exist- 
ing position from $13,600 to $14,300. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why attach such an 
amendment to a bill which deals with 
another subject? Why is not that done 
on its own, separately? 

- Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It was thought that it would expedite 
matters to have it done in this way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Personally, I should 
like to look into the question. It means 
further expenditures by the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
call attention to the fact that a great 


many believe there should be such a” 


provision. It is badly needed at the 
present time to enable each chairman 
to establish and maintain a proper salary 
alinement among staff employees. For 
the Senator’s information committee 
chairmen in the House of Representa- 
tives have such authority. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the House wants 
to spend a lot of money, that is no reason 
why we must do the same thing. I have 
heard the argument advanced so often 
that I am sick and tired of hearing it. 
We ought to attend to our own business 
and let the House attend to its business. 
If this amendment is going to be put into 
the bill, I shall object to it. I will ask 
that the bill go over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask that the bill go over, and shall ask 
that the bill be set for consideration as 
soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that both Calendar 
No. 130, House bill 4815, and Calendar 
No. 111, Senate bill 913, will go over. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask that both bills go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
bills will be passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STAFF SALARIES IN THE SENATE AND HOUSE 

1. SENATE 

The general ceiling on salaries of Senate 
staff employees is $13,600, except that the 
salary of one employee may be fixed at not 
to exceed $14,300, and a second employee at 
not to exceed $14,800. In other words, only 
two employees of each committee, including 
subcommittees thereof, can be paid a salary 
in excess of $13,600. 

2. HOUSE 

On the House side, the salary of the Chief 
Clerk and all the professional staff employees 
is limited only by the $14,800 ceiling. In 
other words, the Chief Clerk and every pro- 
fessional staff employee can þe paid a salary 
of $14,800. 

The record shows that on the House side 
most committees are paying their Chief Clerk 
and professional staff employees a top salary 
of $14,800. 

. For example, the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has 5 employees at 
$14,800; the Judiciary Committee has 4 em- 
ployees at $14,800; the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has 3 employees at $14,800; the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has 4 employees 
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at $14,800; the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee has 5 employees at $14,800; etc. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is no justification for this differ- 
ence in authority to fix the pay of staff 
employees that exists between the House 
and the Senate. 


HELEN DOLLY ARGYROPOULOS 


The bill (S. 626) for the relief of Helen 
Dolly Argyropoulos was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Helen Dolly Argyropoulos shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


VICTOR CHARLES HUNT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 91) for the relief of Victor 
Charles Hunt, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to discontinue any deportation 
proceedings and to cancel any outstanding 
order and warrant of deportation, warrant 
of arrest, and bond, which may have been 
issued in the case of Victor Charles Hunt. 
From and after the date of enactment of 
this act, the said Victor Charles Hunt shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such de- 
portation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and order have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
CERTAIN REPORTS BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The resolution (S. Res. 110) to extend 
the time for the filing of certain reports 
by the Committee on the Judiciary was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the time for filing a report 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 165, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, as extended by Senate Resolution 84, 
85th Congress, is hereby extended to April 4, 
1957. 


INCREASED BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS 
OF FORMER LIGHTHOUSE SERV- 
ICE EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 235) to increase from $50 
to $75 per month the amount of benefits 
payable to widows of certain former em- 
ployees of the Lighthouse Service was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
and section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide benefits for widows of certain persons 
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who were retired or are eligible for retire- 
ment under section 6 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize aids to navigation and for 
other works in the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes,’ approved June 20, 1918, 
as amended,” approved August 19, 1950 (33 
U. S. C. 771 and 772) are each amended by 
striking out “$50 per month” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$75 per month.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins after the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


WAIVER OF RETIREMENT PAY BY 
FORMER LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 


The bill (S. 236) to amend section 6 of 


the act of June 20, 1918, as amended, re- * 


lating to the retirement. pay of certain 
members of the former Lighthouse Serv- 
ice was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize aids to naviga- 
tion and for other works in the Lighthouse 
Service, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 20, 1918, as amended and supplemented 
(33 U. S. C. 763), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Any person 
entitled to retirement pay under this section 
may decline to accept all or any part of such 
retirement pay by a waiver signed and filed 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. Such 
waiver may be revoked in writing at any time, 
but no payment of the retirement pay waived 
shall be made covering the period during 
which,such waiver was in effect.” 


INVESTIGATION BY FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION OF PRODUCTION, 
DISTRIBUTION, AND SALE OF 
NEWSPRINT—CONCURRENT RES- 

` OLUTION PASSED OVER 


- The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 20) authorizing an investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission into the 
activities and practices of companies en- 
gaged in the production, distribution, or 
sale of newsprint in interstate commerce 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
object, I understand this concurrent 
resolution has just come from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and that the hearings with re- 
spect to the resolution have not been as 
yet printed. I further understand that 
` the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has agreed 
to keep the record open until March 13, 
as I recall the date, for the purpose of 
receiving more evidence on the subject. 
Therefore, it will not be until after that 
date that a printed record is available. 

It strikes me we in the Senate should 
have a little more information with re- 
spect to the resolution before we act 
upon it. As I understand, the purpose 
of the resolution is to have the Federal 
Trade Commission undertake an inves- 
tigation for which it already has ample 
authority. I cannot understand why the 
concurrent resolution is necessary. I 
was informed that someone promised the 
Federal Trade Commission that if the 
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resolution were adopted and the investi- 
gation begun, funds would be provided 
to conduct it. I do not see any earthly 
need for this resolution, since it is my 
understanding that the Federal Trade 
Commission can undertake such an in- 
vestigation as is now proposed under 
existing law. Of course, the Commis- 
sion may take the position it does not 
have enough money available to do so. 
If this is correct, the concurrent resolu- 
tion does not supply any money. All it 
does is to direct the Commission to do 
something it could do under existing law. 

It strikes me that the Federal Trade 
Commission should come before us, if 
it needs funds, if this investigation is 
necessary, and make a showing for 
whatever money it requires. There is no 
necessity for the study to come through 
the back door, so to speak. : 

I ask that the concurrent resolution be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard: 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. POTTER. In response to the 
statement by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana I should like to say that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce held hearings on the so-called 
newsprint problems. As the result of 
the hearings which were held, it was 
determined that a thorough study 
should be made by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I thoroughly agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana that 
the Federal Trade Commission has the 
authority to carry on such a study. 
However, it was felt that it would be well 
for the Federal Trade Commission to 
have an expression of the Congress by 
concurrent resolution, to aid it in going 
into this economic and legal investiga- 
tion. 

What has prompted the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to act is this: We have known for 
some time that there has been a news- 
print problem in the United States. 
Production and supply have been about 
on a par. About 70 percent of our news- 
print comes from Canada. 

We also know that in the future there 
will be a great need for further news- 
print production. As a matter of fact, 
the evidence before our committee indi- 
cated that there is great likelihood of 
new newsprint facilities being located in 
some of our Southern States. The tim- 
ber there is suitable, and the power is 
available for greater activity in the 
newsprint production field. 

The purpose of the proposed study 
by the Federal Trade Commission is, 
first, to find out whether there is a con- 
spiracy to fix prices. It seems unusual, 
for example, to find an increase of $4 
a ton by one of the major companies, 
and immediately to find one after an- 
other newsprint production company in- 
creasing its price by $4 a ton. Certain- 
ly we know that $4 is not a magical fig- 
ure. Every company did not base its 
increase in price on increased produc- 
tion costs. It does not work that way. 
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Increased production costs would not 
result in a round figure of $4 for every 
company. 

What the Commission can do, which 
we do not have the time in the Senate 
to do, is to make an economic and legal 
study to find out whether there is a 
price fixing conspiracy in the newsprint 
production field. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mtr. President. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
when the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee asked for funds to 
carry on this investigation, a showing 
was made that it was necessary in order 
to ascertain the reason for a number of 
increases in the cost of newsprint? Now 
we find it necessary to not only look 
into the issue of a possible short supply, 
but into the question of whether or not 
there is a newsprint monopoly. 

It strikes me that the reason for estab- 
lishing the Federal Trade Commission 
was to have an organization charged with 
the duty of doing the very thing the 
Senator is seeking to have it do by means 
of a concurrent resolution. Am I not 
correct? 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Commission 
would use this resolution as a basis for 
coming to Congress to ask for more 
money. That would be the result, as the 
Senator knows. Why not let the Com- 
mission come to Congress in the regular 
way? If the Commission thinks it is 
necessary that an investigation be made, 
let it say so, and make its showing before 
the Congress for whatever money it may 
need to do the work. 

Mr. POTTER. The only thing we are 
proposing to do is to say to the Federal 
Trade Commission, “We think this study > 
should and must be made.” If we leave 
it to the discretion of the Federal Trade 
Commission, it will take the easy way 
out, and it may never make the study. 
We were proposing to tell the Commis- 
sion, “This subject is within your juris- 
diction. You do the job.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. In this resolution we 
are simply suggesting that the Commis- 
sion do it. A letter from the chairman 
of the committee would serve the purpose 
just as well. As for the Commission tak- 
ing the easy way out, I refuse to believe 
that if the Commission feels that a study 
of a possible newsprint monopoly, or re- 
straint of trade in the newsprint indus- 
try is necessary, it would decline to un- 
dertake such an investigation. All I am 
Saying is that if there is to be a Trade 
Commission study, it should come about 
in a proper manner—not through the 
back: door. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the cal- 
endar. 


INCREASED ALLOTMENTS FOR 
DURUM WHEAT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, A bill (S. 323) to 
amend section 334 (e) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, relating to increased allotments for 
durum wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
ROLL in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
bill, to amend section 334 (e) of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to increased allot- 
ments for durum wheat, was introduced 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc]. It was also sponsored by the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], both Senators from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt and Mr. Case], both 
Senators from Minnesota [Mr. THYE and 
Mr. HUMPHREY], both Senators from 
Montana [Mr. Murray and Mr. MAns- 
FIELDI, and the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. 

We think time is of the essence in 
connection with this particular measure, 
and we hope most sincerely that the 
Senate will unanimously pass the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG rose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I now yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota, the author 
of the bill, and the leader in the sponsor- 
ship of this particular measure. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief explanation of the 
bill. It affects only durum wheat. 
Durum wheat is a special wheat, used 
almost exclusively in the making of spa- 
ghetti, macaroni, and puffed wheat. It 
had been produced in only a few States. 
Up until the past 2 or 3 years, 85 percent 
of it was produced in my own State of 
North Dakota. 

Now there is considerable production 
in Montana, and a little in California. 
Because of a bad disease, known as 15b 
rust, production had decreased to 5 mil- 
lion bushels, or only a small proportion 
of the wheat that was needed 3 years ago. 
Since then we have been passing incen- 
tive legislation. year after year to en- 
courage more production. 'The pending 
bill is badly needed to secure the neces- 
sary production to meet our minimum 
needs this year. 

The bill has the support of the Farm 
Bureau of North Dakota, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers 
Union, the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 


I suggest the ab- 


Grain Trade, the milling industry, and 
the Macaroni Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. It was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks the first four pages 
of the committee report. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try, to whom was referred the bill (S. 323) 
to amend section 334 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, relat- 
ing to increased allotments for durum wheat, 
having considered the same, report thereon 
with a recommendation that it do pass with 
amendments. 

GENERAL 

This bill would, on a greatly reduced basis, 
extend to the 1957 crop the increased durum- 
wheat acreage-allotment provisions of section 
834 (e) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. The bill, with the committee 
amendments, modifies section 334 (e) in the 
following respects: 

(1) It extends it to the 1957 crop. 

(2) It provides for increasing allotments 
by only 1 acre of durum (instead of 2) for 
each acre of the original allotment devoted 
to durum. (Thus, the bill provides for a 
one-third reduction in allotment below 1956 
for farmers planting the full amount author- 
ized by section 334 (e).) 

(3) It limits the increase for any farm to 
100 acres. 

(4) It limits the extent to which farmers 
receiving increased allotments may partici- 
pate in the wheat-acreage reserve. No part 
of the increase, or of that part of the original 
allotment on which the increase is based, 
would be permitted to be put in the acreage 
reserve. 


HISTORY OF CRITICAL DURUM SITUATION 


In January 1954 Congress enacted section 
334 (e) to provide increased allotments in 
1954 and 1955 for durum wheat, which was 
then in critically short supply. This legisla- 
tion proved insufficient, and early in 1955 
Congress passed Public Law 8, 84th Con- 
gress, to increase allotments further. The 
Department of Agriculture, after discussing 
the urgency of the need for legislation in 
its report of January 20, 1955, on S. 145 
(S. Rept. 9, 84th Cong.), described the situa- 
tion as follows: 

“Durum wheat, class II, has a usage sub- 
stantially different from that for any other 
class of wheat because it is the source of 
semolina from which satisfactory quality 
macaroni products are manufactured. It is 
a spring wheat and is grown in the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Minnesota. The supply situation with 
respect to durum wheat is critical, due to 
damage from stem rust ‘race 15b.’ In 1952 
the production of durum wheat totaled 22 
million bushels, which was only 60 percent 
of the 10-year 1942-51 average production of 
$7.4 million bushels. In 1953 the crop was 
13.9 million bushels, and the estimate for the 
1954 crop is only 5.5 million bushels. The 
normal requirement for domestic use, ex- 
ports, and carryover is about 35 million 
bushels per year. 

“These three successive crop failures have 
endangered the entire durum-wheat indus- 
try, both on the production and milling sides. 
The macaroni-industry members report it is 


faced with a shrinking market, due almost 


entirely to the production of an inferior 
product resulting from the use of classes 
of wheat not well suited for such products. 

“An effort was made by the Congress in 
1953 to relieve the situation by enacting sec- 


marketing quotas for wheat producers who 
had grown durum wheat during 1 or more 
of the preceding 3 years were increased to 
permit the growing of increased acreages of 
durum wheat, class II. Our investigation in- 
dicates that the program, under these provi- 
sions, has not and will not be effective be- 
cause (1) the seeding of other spring wheat 
is limited to the pro rata share of the regu- 
lar wheat allotment attributable to such 
spring wheat as a condition of qualifying for 
the additional allotment for durum wheat, 
and (2) eligibility for the additional allot- 
ment to produce durum is dependent upon 
the producers having grown durum wheat, 
class II, in 1 or more of the preceding 3 years. 
Producers feel that the growing of durum 
wheat against the hazards of stem rust 
‘race 15b’ is too great to expect them to 
gamble on seeding a substantial part of their 
farm wheat-acreage allotments to such class 
of wheat. 

“Under the proposed bill, farmers would 
be permitted in areas capable of producing 
durum wheat, class II, from which acceptable 
semolina may be produced for the produc- 
tion of satisfactory macaroni products, to 
grow such class of wheat over and above the 
regular farm wheat-acreage allotments with- 
out regard to the class of wheat seeded within 
the allotments. The acreage permitted to be 
grown would be limited only by the total 
acreage of cropland on the farm well suited 
for the production of wheat. Farmers op- 
erating in the areas to be selected would 
be eligible for the increased allotments 
for durum-wheat production regardless of 
whether they had previously produced such 
wheat.” 

By early 1956, with the aid of durum allot- 
ments limited only by the cropland well 
suited for wheat production, the situation 
was somewhat improved, and Congress ex- 
tended section 334 (e) to the 1956 crop, but 
limited the increase in allotments to 2 addi- 
tional acres of durum for each acre of the 
original allotment devoted to durum. With 
the aid of this legislation, favorable weather 
conditions which produced yields averaging 
between a third and g fourth higher than 
yields during the 5-year period 1948-52, and 
the planting to durum of acreage on which 
winter wheat had been winterkilled in Mon- 
tana, it is estimated that the 1956 crop will 
exceed consumption and exports by about 10 
percent. Contributing further to this bal- 
ancing of supply and demand for 1956 is the 
fact that macaroni manufacturers, during 
the period of shortage, had switched to a 
blend of farina and semolina. Because they 
had already contracted for other wheats, and 
because the abundant supply of the 1956 crop 
was not available during the first 3 months 
of the marketing year, macaroni manufac- 
turers have used less semolina flour this year 
than would have otherwise been the case. 
This is also true of the breakfast food in- 
dustry. Macaroni manufacturers testified 
that they intend to return to the use of 
100-percent semolina. 

In view of the fact that the balance of sup- 
ply and demand in 1956 was dependent upon 
so many factors, which cannot be counted 
upon in 1957, your committee recommends 
that incentives for durum production should 
be extended to the 1957 crop; although it 
may now be safe to reduce those incentives 
by 50 percent. Two million five hundred 
fifty-eight thousand acres were planted to 
the 1956 crop of durum wheat. The Depart- 
ment advises that no figures are available as 
to what part of this acreage represents addi- 
tional acreage provided for by section 334 (e), 
but since for any farm 2 out of 3 acres could 
represent additional acres, termination of 
section 334 (e) could result in a substan- 
tial reduction in acreage. Furthermore, wit- 
nesses before the committee testified that 
farmers do not intend to plant any part of 
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their allotments to durum unless some in- 
centive is provided, in view of the difficul- 
ties they have had with it in recent years 
and the high yields which can be obtained 
from certain other wheats. Last year, when 
Montana winter wheat was subject to win- 
terkill, durum acreage increased from 271,- 
000 acres in 1955 to 978,000 acres in 1956. 
Montana, it appears, will have a good winter- 
wheat crop this year, and it is likely that 
many Montana farmers who grew durum 
last year will not do so this year. 

The Department of Agriculture reported 
that it does not favor enactment of S. 323, 
principally because (1) rust resistant strains 
of durum are now in adequate supply, (2) 
the 1956 crop exceeded domestic consumption 
and exports, and (3) the industry has already 
lost a part of its market since macaroni pro- 
ducers have developed satisfactory blends of 
semolina and farina. Your committee does 
not agree with the Department’s views. The 
macaroni manufacturers have testified that 
they want and intend to return to pure 
semolina, since it will make the best product 
and is demanded by consumers. Since the 
beginning of the shortage of semolina a part 
of their market has been taken over by im- 
ports which have increased from 689,000 
pounds in 1949 to 5,262,574 pounds in 1955. 
Your committee feels that until the maca- 
roni industry, the semolina millers, and the 
durum producers are assured of an adequate 
supply and given a fair chance to regain their 
lost markets, Congress should not reduce 
durum allotments more than is provided by 
the bill. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer an amendment at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to say 
that the Senator’s amendment has the 
unanimous support of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The entire 
membership agrees that the acreage 
should be reduced and limited to 60 acres. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. I am 
prepared to offer the amendment now. 
The bill as at the present drawn provides 
that no one farmer can gain more than 
100 acres over his allotment. I propose, 
at the bottom of page 2, in line 23, to 
strike out the words “one hundred” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “sixty.” 
In other words, no one farmer will gain 
more than 60 acres. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] to the committee 
amendment on page 2, line 23. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
secretary will state the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 22, 
after the word “section”, it is proposed to 
insert “(1) no acreage allotment shall be 
increased under this subsection by more 
than 60 acres, and (2).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
secretary will state the remaining 
amendments of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The remaining committee amend- 
ments were, on page 3, line 18, after the 
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word “‘this’’, to strike out “subsection.” ” 
and insert “subsection.”; and on page 3, 
after line 19, to insert: 


For the purpose of applying section 103 
(a) (1) of the Soil Bank Act (relating to 
participation in the acreage reserve) to any 
farm receiving an increased allotment un- 
der this subsection— 

(1) the ‘farm acreage allotment’ shall be 
the allotment established without regard to 
this subsection and not the increased allot- 
ment under this subsection, and 

(2) each acre planted to durum wheat 
(class II) shall count as one-half acre of 
wheat. 

For the purposes of this subsection “wheat 
acreage on the farm” shall include acreage 
in the wheat acreage reserve. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as I understand, the com- 
mittee agrees to the amendment to the 
committee amendment which the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota offered. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 334 (e) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1334), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the Secretary shall increase the 
farm marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for the 1957 crop of wheat for farms 
located in counties in the States of North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, South Dakota, 
and California, designated by the Secretary 
as counties which (1) are capable of pro- 
ducing durum wheat (class II) and (2) have 
produced such wheat for commercial food 
products during one or more of the 5 years, 
1952 through 1956. The increase in the 
wheat acreage allotment for any farm shall 
be conditioned upon the production of du- 
rum wheat (class II) on such increased 
acreage. The increased allotment shall be 
determined by adding to the allotment estab- 
lished without regard to this subsection 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘original allot- 
ment’) an acreage equal to the acreage by 
which the original allotment exceeds the 1957 
acreage on the farm of classes of wheat other 
than durum wheat (class II) (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘other wheat’), but such in- 
creased allotment shall not exceed the smaller 
of the cropland on the farm well suited to 
wheat or the wheat acreage on the farm: 
Provided, That for the purposes of this sub- 
section (1) the original allotment for each 
farm shall be not less than 15 acres, and (2) 
varieties of class II (durum wheat) known 
as ‘Golden Ball’ and ‘Peliss’ shall be regarded 
as ‘other wheat.’ Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this subsection, (1) no acreage 
allotment shall be increased under this sub- 
section by more than 60 acres, and (2) no 
acreage allotment shall be increased under 
this subsection for any farm on which the 
producer knowingly devotes to the produc- 
tion of other wheat an acreage in excess of 
the acreage allotment established without 
regard to this subsection (and particularly 
without regard to clause (1) of the foregoing 
proviso). 

“The increases in wheat acreage allotments 
authorized by this subsection shall be in 
addition to the National, State, and county 
wheat acreage allotments, and the acreage of 
durum wheat (class II) on such increased 
allotments shall not be considered in estab- 
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lishing future State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments. 

“The provisions of paragraph (6) of Pub- 
lic Law 74, 77th Congress (7 U. S. C. 1340 
(6)), and section 326 (b) of this act, relat- 
ing to the reduction of the storage amount 
of wheat shall apply to the allotment for the 
farm established without regard to this sub- 
section and not to the increased allotment 
under this subsection. 

“For the purpose of applying section 103 
(a) (1) of the Soil Bank Act (relating to 
participation in the acreage reserve) to any 
farm receiving an increased allotment under 
this subsection— 

“(1) the ‘farm acreage allotment’ shall 
be the allotment established without regard 
to this subsection and not the increased 
allotment under this subsection, and 

“(2) each acre planted to durum wheat 


(class II) shall count as one-half acre of 
wheat. 


For the purposes of this subsection ‘wheat 
acreage on the farm’ shall include acreage in 
the wheat acreage reserve.” 


= Mr. CASE of New Jersey obtained the 
oor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
that purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

zo chief clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call þe rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case) has the floor. 


I yield for 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to discuss this after- 
noon a matter vital to the security of 
the United States—the economic devel- 
opment of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. Such a discussion, I believe, 
is especially timely in the light of two 
reports which recently have been pre- 
sented to the President. 

On Wednesday of this week the Presi- 
dent made public a report of the so- 
called Fairless committee dealing with 
the mutual security program. This 
morning the President released the re- 
port made to him by the International 
Development Advisory Board of which 
Eric Johnston was chairman. The 
Johnston report deals directly, as the 
Fairless report does not, with the ques- 
tion which is my concern today. 

My concern is with the development 
of a comprehensive, systematic, and ade- 
quate program of economic assistance 
for underdeveloped nations. From the 
long-range viewpoint such a program 
may well be of even greater significance 
to our security than is the mutual se- 
curity program. 

As the basis for discussion let me state 
@ proposition which I believe few will 
dispute. I do it in the words of Paul H. 
Nitze, president of the Foreign Service 
Education Foundation, used in his re- 
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cent testimony before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

The relative strength of the U. S. S. R. 
and of the United States are so nearly bal- 
anced that what happens to the intervening 
states and the positions which they take can 
be crucial in affecting that balance. 


Russia’s violent reaction to the Hun- 
garian uprising shows that she under- 
stands this very clearly. A successful 
defection by Hungary would have been so 
disastrous to the Russian position that 
she felt obliged to suppress it in the most 
brutal fashion, even though her brutality 
cost her dearly in terms of world opinion. 

Similarly, the defection to the Soviet 
side of the European countries or the 
loss of the Afro-Asian bloc or of the 
other presently uncommitted peoples 
would be a shattering blow to us. 

Presently outside the Soviet orbit are 
nations, containing almost half the pop- 
ulation of the world, which are relatively 
underdeveloped, socially and economi- 
cally. In all these nations there is rising 
pressure to achieve freedom, both in 
terms of the absence of external control 
and also in the positive sense of capacity 
to decide and act on their own. Rightly, 
these countries, and especially the in- 
dividuals in these countries with the ca- 
pacity for leadership and the ambition 
to exercise it, look upon economic devel- 
opment as a necessary condition to real 
nationhood. 

Whether we like it or not, these coun- 
tries will drive for economic develop- 
ment. It is almost impossible to over- 
state how important it is to our security 
that that drive should proceed along 
lines which will enable these countries 
to retain their independence and not 
along a course which will lead them into 
the Communist camp. 

It is by no means clear that if we do 
nothing about it the development of 
these countries will proceed along inde- 
pendent lines. Indeed, the preponder- 
ance of the evidence suggests that the 
other—and, for us, disastrous—result 
will follow. 

Communism—not its ideology but its 
totalitarian methods—has a strong at- 
traction to those with leadership capaci- 
ties in the underdeveloped countries. A 
number of reasons account for this un- 
fortunate fact. 

A prime requirement for economic 
development is capital. But these coun- 
tries are desperately poor, and their 
income is barely sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of their people. Without totali- 
tarian controls, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to persuade people whose total 
earnings are barely enough to keep them- 
selves alive to divert a significant part of 
those earnings from consumption into 
productive investment. A hungry man 
is not likely to forgo bread in order to 
buy lathes. In a Communist totalitarian 
society the managers can turn the 
screws on the people and forcibly extract 
from their meager earnings the capital 
required for economic expansion, 

Economic development means that 
many of the old habits, customs, and 
ways of life of a people will be changed. 
This is unsettling and in many cases un- 
pleasant for great numbers of people. 
Under a totalitarian regime, the neces- 
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sary changes can be imposed regardless 
of the wishes of the people. It is impos- 
sible to disprove that economic recon- 
struction, in its early stages at least, may 
well proceed more rapidly in a totali- 
tarian than in a democratic society. The 
whip is easier to apply than self-disci- 
pline. 

And it cannot be denied that in the 
underdeveloped countries the kind of so- 
cial organization which exists under 
communism all too often has a powerful 
fascination for the people of ability, for 
the managers, for those capable of run- 
ning the show. As Walter Lippmann has 
pointed out, the Communists are propos- 
ing to this group “a plan of economic re- 
construction which promises much 
quicker results than anything we can 
propose, and with it all the privileges of 
supreme personal power for themselves.” 
Empty promise or not, the prospect has 
an attraction as undeniable as that of 
the green apple for the youngster on the 
other side of the fence. 

To offset this last attraction there is 
not much that we can do directly. We 
can and must do everything possible to 
establish and maintain sympathetic 
communication between the Western 
World and the leadership groups of the 
underdeveloped countries. The ex- 
change-of-persons programs at all levels 
can be vitally important here, as can our 
own direct personal contacts with indi- 
viduals, especially the educated classes 
in these countries. 

But the black and sinister aspects of 
Communist totalitarianism were un- 
doubtedly burned into the minds of 
political and intellectual leaders the 
world over by Russia’s conduct in Hun- 
gary. Surely, since the events of last 
November, the Communist method must 
seem a good deal less attractive than it 
did before. I suggest that it is a good 
bet that the leadership groups in the 
underdeveloped countries, like many of 
those in Poland and some of the other 
satellites, are now somewhat disenchant- 
ed with communism. I suspect that 
many of them are now at least willing to 
try to bring about the development of 
their countries in ways which avoid en- 
tangling themselves and their countries 
in the Communist web. 

But, with the best will in the world, 
these countries cannot get economic de- 
velopment underway without investment 
capital. And the hard fact is that for 
the immediate present in many countries 
only totalitarian methods can squeeze 
that capital out of the earnings of their 
own people—earnings which are barely 
sufficient to keep them alive. If their 
economic development is to proceed 
along democratic lines, most of the cap- 
ital, at least at the beginning, must come 
from the outside. It would seem reck- 
less, indeed, not to seize the opportunity 
to make it possible for these countries 
to develop along lines compatible with 
our own interests. That means we must 
find a way to help provide the capital 
without which economic development is 
impossible. 

I am sure that at this point there will 
be some who will say: “Ah, yes, it is the 
same old story. He is talking about for- 
eign aid—the giveaway programs; more 
money down the rathole, and the like.” 
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Of course, we have had foreign-aid 
programs before. I am the last to sug- 
gest that there have not been abuses and 
in some instances waste and failures. 
Yet, on the whole, the foreign-aid pro- 
grams of the past have succeeded in their 
purposes—the relief of postwar distress, 
the rebuilding of Western Europe and 
the military strengthening of friendly 
nations in Europe and Asia. And we 
have scattered programs of technical as- 
sistance, and a very minor amount of 
direct assistance to economic develop- 
ment. 

It comes as a surprise to many to dis- 
cover just how minor that amount has 
been. The Johnston report points this 
out: Of a total of $3.8 billion cur- 
rently appropriated for mutual security, 
only 10 percent, or $35€ million, is allo- 
cated for technical assistance and eco- 
nomic development for all countries with 
which we do not have security arrange- 
ments. Two-thirds of United States 
nonmilitary aid goes to 6 nations with 
which we have security arrangements 
who together have a total population of 
170 million. The remaining one-third is 
spread among other nations representing 
a total population of 900 million. 

But, as Howard C. Peterson, of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
told the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
last fall, we are now facing something 
new—the challenge of economic develop- 
ment abroad which is only now rising to 
major importance and which we have not 
previously tried to meet on a major scale. 

The fact is that we have not had a 
comprehensive, systematic, or adequate 
program for assistance to economic de- 
velopment in the underdeveloped world. 

I believe it is because we have not 
yet had such a program that our so- 
called foreign aid or mutual security pro- 
grams have had increasingly rough go- 
ing in Congress in recent years. I am 
equally confident that if our stake in 
the economic development of the under- 
developed countries is made clear to 
the American people, they will not re- 
ject an adequate program for assistance 
in such development and will not shrink 
from its costs. 

Indeed, the country’s leading polls 
have consistently shown overwhelming 
support among the American people for 
the aid programs. According to one 
recent poll, 85 percent of our people favor 
economic assistance to less developed 
countries, an even higher percentage 
than favor military assistance. 

A number of studies have been made, 
and others are still under way, of the 
problem of the economic development of 
the underdeveloped countries and of 
what should be American policy in re- 
gard to assisting such development. 

At the outset I referred to the recent 
report of the Fairless committee. That 
report does not contain a single direct 
reference, to say nothing of an adequate 
discussion, of a true development pro- 
gram. I regret this deeply, and I cannot 
understand it. 

(At this point Mr. Case of New Jersey 
yielded to Mr. THYE, and a colloquy en- 
sued, which appears. at the conclusion 
of the speech by Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey.) 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, perhaps the committee felt that 
the consideration of a true development 
program was outside its frame of refer- 
ence. In any case, the committee’s em- 
phasis throughout its report is on col- 
Jective security. ‘This is, of course, an 
entirely different matter from a com- 
prehensive, systematic, and adequate 
program to aid the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries. 
Even the conclusion of the Fairless re- 
port that United States expenditures 
need not exceed the 1956 level is spe- 
cifically directed to expenditures for col- 
lective security. I know of no other 
ground on which to account for the 
committee’s failure to discuss the ques- 
tion of a long-range program for eco- 
nomic development—a proposal widely 
and intensively studied and regarded as 
of the highest importance by a large 
number of thoughtful and responsible 
persons. 

In the circumstances, it is indeed for- 
tunate that the Johnston committee re- 
port, which deals directly with this mat- 
ter, became available this morning. It 
is fortunate, too, that we can expect 
the proposal to be fully dealt with in 
the review now under way by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. In 
addition, the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs conducted extensive hear- 
ings on the subject last fall, and a num- 
ber of thoughtful studies have been 
made by highly competent private or- 
ganizations. 

I have tried to follow the thinking of 
many of those, both within and with- 
out the Government, who have been en- 
gaged in these studies. There is, I be- 
lieve, an extraordinary degree of una- 
nimity in the broad conclusions of most 
of them on these propositions: 

First, that the United States has a 
vital interest in the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries 
along independent lines. 

Second, that a comprehensive pro- 
gram for assisting such development by 
supplying essential capital and know- 
how is feasible and has a reasonable 
prospect of success. 

Third, that in its own interest the 
United States must take a leading role 
in developing such a program and put- 
ting it into effect. 

There are differing views among the 
experts as to the specifics of such a pro- 
gram. But almost everyone is agreed 
that assistance for economic develop- 
ment under such a program ought not be 
tied to military alliances. Not that our 
allies and friends do not deserve par- 
ticular consideration. Of course they 
do, and the mutual-security program is 
built on that relationship. But the goal 
here is not to seek allies or active affec- 
tion. We know that true friendship, 
among nations as among individuals, 
cannot be bought. Nor do we seek to 
make over other nations in our image. 

Our goal is to make possible the eco- 
nomic development of almost half the 
world’s people—a development which is 
as inevitable as it is desirable—to take 
place in ways consistent with our legiti- 
mate interests and not under Communist 
totalitarian auspices. . We seek to 
strengthen world stability and order and 
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to prevent the frustration of the natural 
ambitions of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries from becoming a source of disturb- 
ance, hostility, and aggression in a world 
already tense and explosive. As the 
President put it in his inaugural address: 

We must use our skills and knowledge and, 
at times, our substance, to help others rise 
from misery, however far the scene of suffer- 
ing may be from our shores. For wherever 
in the world a people knows desperate want, 
there must appear at least the spark of hope, 
the hope of progress—or there will surely rise 
at last the flames of conflict. 


There is general agreement also that 
if such a program is to succeed it must 
provide assurance of continuity. The un- 
derdeveloped countries must know that 
if they undertake a broad and well- 
planned effort for economic advance and 
carry it out in good faith, they can be 
sure that the help which they need from 
the outside will not suddenly be with- 
drawn. 

Working up a river-development proj- 
ect, for example, requires time, effort, 
and skill. It certainly takes more than 
a year to do the engineering surveys and 
other preliminary work, draw the blue- 
prints, put out the bids, and make 
the necessary financing arrangements. 
More than one country may be involved 
with all that that can mean in time- 
consuming negotiations. Understand- 
ably, a country will want assurance of 
support through to completion before 
embarking on any such project, much 
less an overall development program. 
But our existing programs are on a year- 
to-year basis, which requires that funds 
be committed the year they are ap- 
propriated. 

And finally, as to the duration of.such 
a program, there is general agreement 
that it should continue long enough to 
support the economic development of a 
country to the point where it gets the 
investment capital it needs out of its own 
savings and from private and normal in- 
ternational investment. When that 
point is reached, aid should cease. We 
would in no sense be embarking on a 
scheme for perpetual handouts or doles. 
The object of the project is to help these 
countries to achieve a position where 
they could stand on their own feet, carry 
on on their own. 

The time has come, I believe, when 
those at the highest levels of our Gov- 
ernment must give a top priority to 
the consideration of a comprehensive, 
systematic, and adeauate program of as- 
sistance for the economic development 
of the underdeveloped countries. 

The primary responsibility for pre- 
paring a specific proposal rests, of course, 
with the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment and particularly with the De- 
partment of State. In meeting that re- 
sponsibility it should consult freely with 
congressional leaders of both parties and 
with the congressional committees hav- 
ing special responsibility in this area. As 
was true in the case of the Marshall plan, 
a wholly bipartisan approach must be 
made if this effort is to succeed. I know 
that the responsible leadership will fully 
cooperate. 

Working out a concrete proposal will 
not be easy. What does a comprehen- 
sive, systematic, and adequate program 
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involve? For example, does it mean we 
should try to do this work entirely on 
our own, or that we should channel our 
aid primarily through international 
agencies, notably the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations? 

Clearly there are advantages to each 
method. On the one hand, it is cer- 
tainly desirable to have other nations 
share to the extent that they are able 
in providing capital. An international 
program is also less likely to be sus- 
pect, less vulnerable to charges of im- 
perialism or colonialism. Use of an in- 
ternational agency tends to minimize the 
hostility or bitterness which the rejec- 
tion of a particular request for aid may 
otherwise bring. And there are other 
benefits. 

On the other hand, a bilateral or 
direct nation-to-nation program also of- 
fers distinct advantages. To cite a few, 
it can generally provide a greater meas- 
ure of flexibility, it can act with more 
speed, it can draw on readier sources 
of expert personnel, and it affords ac- 
countability of real value to both na- 
tions. My own view is that there is room 
and need for both approaches. The im- 
portant thing is that the efforts be co- 
ordinated so that they will supplement, 
not compete with, each other. 

Then there is the question of loans 
and grants. It is sometimes suggested 
that all our economic aid should be given 
in the form of loans, even if of neces- 
sity they must be so-called soft loans. 
I personally have some sympathy with 
those who object that it is usually 
sounder, psychologically and politically, 
as well as financially, to make an out- 
right grant, rather than a loan that 
is a loan in name only. And I see no 
point to blinking the fact that the coun- 
tries which most need help are fre- 
quently the ones least able to borrow. 
Again, I think evidence is clear that both 
are needed—grants to some countries 
or for some projects, schools or health 
centers, for example, which cannot by 
their nature provide a direct return, 
but which are nonetheless essential to 
increased productivity; and loans to 
those countries, or for those activities 
which can reasonably be expected to pay 
for. themselves in time. 

In both cases, an administrative 
structure which can assure continuity 
will be needed. Various suggestions have 
been made—for example, the establish- 
ment of a capital fund which could be, 
in part, at least, revolving, and from 
which disbursements would be made ac- 
cording to clearly defined criteria es- 
tablished by Congress. I shall not at- 
tempt to discuss them here for the im- 
mediate need, I believe, is to recognize 
that continuity is essential to an effec- 
tive program, and that it need not in- 
volve loss of Congressional prerogative. 

Not least among the problems are 
the scope and size of the program. Va- 
rious estimates have been made as to 
the amount of capital the underdevel- 
oped countries can actually absorb pro- 
ductively. At best, these are of neces- 
sity only informed guesses. This is so 
only in part, because cost figures. of a 
rounded development program for par- 
ticular countries are not available. Per- 
haps even more important, the capacity 
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of a country to use capital productively 
is directly influenced by social and other 
factors not strictly economic. The po- 
litical climate, the stability of the gov- 
ernment in the broad sense, the avail- 
ability of competent personnel, the gen- 
eral level of education and health, the 
strength of the determination to ad- 
vance—these, as well as physical re- 
sources and fiscal and financial policies 
of a country, all play a part. 

As a consequence, opinions as to what 
an adequate program might cost us 
range between one-half a billion and 
two billion dollars annually, over a pe- 
riod of from 5 to 10 or 12 years. A signifi- 
cant part of our contribution could un- 
doubtedly be made in the form of surplus 
agricultural products. The sums for that 
purpose would, of course, ‘be in addition 
to funds supplied as part of continued 
military assistance and defense support 
to particular countries. 

I hold no brief for any particular 
amount. In fact, the precise amount 
does not now seem to me to be the im- 
portant point. What does seem to me 
to be of real urgency is that we face the 
question of our participation in meeting 
the need in a forthright and sensible 
fashion. Piecemeal or sporadic help, a 
jot here and a tittle there, will be, I am 
convinced, not good enough—either from 
our point of view or from that of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. President, it will not be easy to 
formulate a concrete program for this 
purpose. Yet the effort must be made, 
for, as the Johnston report states: 

An economic development program as an 
instrument of United States foreign policy 
is our most promising and perhaps our only 
method of dealing with the rising aspirations 
of the underdeveloped nations. 


John J. McCloy, whose distinguished 
record needs no elaboration from me, put 
it in these words: 

Already a large part of the underdeveloped 
area is under Communist domination. I do 
not think we can sit back and see the re- 
mainder with its immense population and 
resources drift away from us. But if we are 
really to do something about it, if we are to 
enlist the cooperation of the non-Communist 
areas and persuade them of the underlying 
seriousness of our intent, we cannot pursue 
a half-hearted policy. We must indeed have 
a real try at what I would call a true develop- 
ment program. 


Mr. President, many other grounds 
can be urged for favoring a program of 
this nature. Not the least of these is 
the added lift and vitality it would give 
to United States leadership of the forces 
of freedom and decency among all the 
peoples of the world. For many, the 
moral and humanitarian aspects of the 
program would constitute its highest 
justification. But apart from all other 
considerations, such a program, as I sug- 
gested at the outset, is vital to our na- 
tional security. 

Leadership of the highest quality, as 
well as at the highest levels, is essential. 
No problem is more crucial for the future 
and no opportunity is greater than the 
problem and the opportunity of making 
it possible for the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world, with almost half of 
the world’s people, to emerge as strong, 
responsible, and independent nations. 
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During the delivery of the speech by 
Mr. Case of New Jersey: 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that we may establish 
for the Recorp who Mr. Fairless is? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I should 
be very glad, indeed, to yield. Mr. Fair- 
less is the chairman of a committee of 
citizen advisers whom the President ap- 
pointed to consider the mutual-security 
program and to make recommendations 
to him. 

Mr. THYE. What is the background 
of Mr. Fairless? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The previ- 
ous background of Mr. Fairless is one 
of distinguished service in private indus- 
try. Among other things, he was the 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the United States Steel Corp. 

Mr. THYE. Does not the Senator from 
New Jersey agree with me that Mr. Fair- 
less is one of the most factual, conserva- 
tive, and scientific business executives 
this Nation has had the good fortune to 
have as one of its citizens? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am cer- 
tain the Senator is absolutely correct 
in that statement. I do not like to use 
the word “conservative,” but Mr. Fair- 
less is certainly one of our most distin- 
guished and sound citizens. 

Mr. THYE. In other words, he could 
not be expected to be visionary in any 
sense, could he? ‘There would have to 
be a factual, economic, beneficial accom- 
plishment; otherwise he would not sup- 
port it.” 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I think that 
is true, although I would amend the Sen- 
ator’s statement in this way: Mr. Fairless 
would certainly not be visionary in any 
unsound sense. 

Mr. THYE. That is what I wanted 
to get into the RECORD, because I have 
had. the good fortune to listen to Mr. 
Fairless testify before various commit- 
tees. I know that he has always been 
looked upon and recognized as a very 
sound businessman. It was for that 
reason that I wanted the Recorp to show 
that this was a sound businessman’s ap- 
praisal of the international situation. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am very 
grateful, indeed, to the Senator from 
Minnesota for his contribution to the 
discussion. I know it will be most useful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the colloquy in which I have 
just engaged with the Senator from Min- 
nesota be placed at the end of my re- 
marks, if that be satisfactory to the 
Senator. 

Mr. THYE. I should be very happy 
to have the colloquy appear at the end 
of the remarks of the Senator from New 
Jersey, so as not to interrupt the chain 
of thought of the Senator in his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will my colleague yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARROLL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I desire 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
for the contribution he has made to the 
discussion of a very important and sig- 
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nificant subject, and for doing so at 
about the time when we are beginning to 
think in terms of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1958. 

I desire to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator several questions. First, I believe he 
stated that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are currently making a very 
careful study of this matter, including 
the testimony and opinions of distin- 
guished experts, in respect to various 
areas of the world, in order to secure the 
most outstanding judgment on these 
matters. I assume that my colleague 
believes that such a program should be 
studied this year. As a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I wish to 
welcome his sound support of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator. Of course I am aware of the 
fine work his committee is doing and of 
the splendid group it is bringing to- 
gether. I have been in consultation with 
many of its members, and I know it will 
be of tremendous help in connection with 
the entire program. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator has referred to the program. I sup- 
pose he includes in it the operations we 
are conducting in various parts of the 
world by way of technical assistance, as 
well as those involving the investment 
of funds. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Yes, indeed: 
the two go hand in hand, I believe—that 
is to say, technical aid and the making 
of direct expenditures. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Of course, 
today in South America such technical 
aid is not only more greatly needed than 
are large development projects, but is 
widely welcomed by the people there, 
who need the technical know-how in 
order to bring about economic progress. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am sure 
that is true, and I appreciate having my 
colleague bring out that point. That 
makes it pertinent, I think, for me to 
observe that, of course, there is a great 
difference between the rates at which 
different countries are progressing in 
their economic development. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes; in- 
deed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Some of 
them have reached a stage where they 
desperately need capital. Others can al- 
most supply their own capital needs; 
they need only a little capital assistance, 
plus some know-how or technical aid. 
So there is not a uniform picture over 
the world, and flexibility is a very im- 
portant part of such a program. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. My col- 
league is entirely correct. 

I wonder whether he is familiar with 
a very important study, made about 2 
years ago and issued under the aegis 
of the Council of Foreign Relations, in 
New York City. The study, which is en- 
titled “The Future of the Underdevel- 
oped Countries,” was edited by Mr. Ed- 
ward Staley. It examines all the ques- 


tions my colleague has been discussing) 
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so ably. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Indeed, I 
am familiar with it, Mr. President; in 
fact, I am indebted to my colleague for 
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lending me the report, which I read with 
avid and great interest. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I won- 
dered whether many of the excellent 
ideas my colleague included in his 
speech were taken from that report. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Many of 
them were; and even more came directly, 
I may say, from my senior colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator is very kind to say that. 

Mr. President, does not by colleague 
feel that in approaching these problems, 
we can make a more effective contribu- 
tion than we have made in the past if 
we develop what I call a favorable cli- 
mate for American or other investors in 
these countries, and by encouraging the 
promotion of programs soliciting the in- 
vestment of private capital, and at the 
same time relieve the United States Gov- 
ernment of much of the burden of over- 
seas financing. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Indeed, that 
problem is animportant one. Of course, 
there is no one answer to it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
true; many approaches exist. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. But cer- 
tainly that is one. I am sure that cer- 
tain tax amendments and other provi- 
sions—perhaps nos all of them statu- 
tory in nature—dealing with the rela- 
tionships between our Government and 
the people of the other countries and 
the countries themselves, in both official 
and unofficial ways, and contacts which 
can be extremely helpful in strengthen- 
ing the position of American private in- 
vestments in such countries, will even- 
tually, I hope, together with private 
investments from the outside, be able to 
carry the entire load, although I am sure 
that is not possible at the present time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, again I congratulate my colleague 
for presenting in a most excellent way a 
very timely subject. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
senior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I, too, wish to compli- 
ment the distinguished junior Senator 
from New Jersey for bringing these mat- 
ters before the Senate. 

I believe we need to give thought to the 
Situation in some of the underprivileged 
countries, insofar as their youth is con- 
cerned. They have the same hope and 
aspirations that American youth have. 
If the youth of the underprivileged 
countries see no future in their economy 
or no hope of improving their lot in life, 
as compared with that of their parents, 
they will be very likely to turn to some 
philosophy or ideology such as that of 
the Soviets. Of course, we know that 
the Soviet agents endeavor to be active 
in the midst of all such groups and en- 
deavor to plant the thought that if they 
will follow Communist teachings or 
Communist philosophy, they can im- 
prove their lot. Therein lies the danger 
to the future of the free people. 

If the Soviets are successful in making 


That is 
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BWinroads in areas where there is not an 


opportunity for youth, and as a result 
youth turns to their type of philosophy, 
generations to come will b- faced with a 
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vast percentage of the population of the 
world turning toward the Russia. or 
communistic philosophy, rather than the 
free-enterprise system which we know 
here in America, and which has given the 
United States the greatest and the 
highest standard of living in the history 
of mankind. 

I think therein lies the importance of 
the question, and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has touched on it 
and has led us to the thought that we 
had better be thinking of technical as- 
sistance, which is an inexpensive under- 
taking when compared with the cost of 
a general atomic war or with what would 
happen if the underdeveloped nations of 
the world should be so unfortunate as to 
become the victims of the endeavor of 
the Soviet Union to deprive mankind of 
its rightful independence and freedom. 

Therefore, I again wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey for having spoken so forthrightly 
on the question, first, of the Johnston re- 
port, and then on the report of the com- 
mittee, under Mr. Fairless and his asso- 
ciates, that went abroad to look into the 
economic-assistance program. The Sen- 
ator has brought his thoughts to the at- 
tention of the Senate, so that we may 
give the subject further thought and 
study as we proceed to develop a neces- 
sary program. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota very much for 
his most kind remarks. I agree with the 
emphasis he has placed on the impor- 
tance of this subject. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


LEND-LEASE AND CANADA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 5, 
1957, at page 3094, there appeared a 
colloquy between the senior Senator 
from Nevada and myself, which I should 
like to read into the Recor» at this point, 
before reading a letter which I received 
from the Canadian Ambassador: 

Mr. MALONE. I should further like to ask 
the distinguished minority leader if it is not 
true that the United States has continually, 
from the beginning to date, paid more money 
to each of the member nations of the United 
Nations than they have provided to the 
United Nations, the World Bank, or to any 
other organization. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; that is not true of all 
the members of the United Nations. We 
have not made contributions, so far as I 
know, to Canada. As an example, Canada 
did not get lend-lease, or at least it has not 
received Marshall Plan aid since the termina- 
tion of World War II. 

Mr. MALONE. Canada got some lend-lease 
assistance. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Canada got some lend- 
lease during the war, but it has not received 
any aid from us since then. Not all nations 
are in the same. category. 


Mr. President, in answer to the second 
statement of the Senator from Nevada, 
I inadvertently made a mistake in my 
reply to him, and I am glad at this point 
to correct it in the RrEcorp. I received a 
letter, under date of March 6, 1957, from 
Mr. A. D. P. Heeney, Canadian Ambassa- 
dor, reading as follows: 

My DEAR SENATOR: In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 5, page 3094, you are re- 
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ported as saying that “Canada got some lend- 
lease during the war, but it has not received 
any aid from us since then.” 

I am sorry that this misconception that 
Canada, at any time, came under lend-lease 
(or any other United States aid program) 
keeps cropping up. Under the terms of the 
Hyde Park agreement of 1941 our two coun- 
tries did exchange impressive quantities of 
military supplies—but for cash. 

Indeed, Canada was so far from being 
under lend-lease that in 1949, when the war- 
time accounts between our two countries 
were settled, the United States Treasury 
delivered a check for $3,675,000 to the 
Canadian Embassy to settle your debt to us. 

While the United States was providing 
lend-lease to its allies other than Canada, we 
were providing a similar service in the com- 
mon cause which we called mutual aid. 
From the end of the war until now Canada 
has made available more than $4 billion of 
financial and economic assistance to other 
countries. This effort in relation to popu- 
Iation and gross national product is at least 
comparable to the very impressive perform- 
ance of your country in this period. 

I hope you will find an early opportunity 
to correct the statement that Canada at any 
time came under lend-lease. 

With kind personal regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. D. P. HEENEY. 


Mr. President, I received the letter 
just today. I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to have the Recorp corrected. I 
think both the Government of Canada, 
as well as her people, and the people of 
the United States, can be very proud 
of the excellent record which Canada 
has made. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
seems to be no Senator present who de- 
Sires to speak. Therefore, I now move, 
under the order previously entered, that 
the Senate take a recess until next Tues- 
day at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order entered on Tuesday, March 5, 
1957, until Tuesday, March 12, 1957, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 8 (legislative day, March 
2), 1957: 


In THE ARMY 


1. I nominate the following-named officers 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3066, to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President under subsection (a) 
of section 3066, in rank as follows: ; 

Maj. Gen. David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
012051, United States Army, in the rank of 
Lieutenant General. 

Maj. Gen. Garrison Holt Davidson, 016755, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army), in the rank of 
Lieutenant General. 

2. I nominate the following-named officers 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States to the grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 3306: 


To be brigadier generat 


Maj. Gen. Samuel Leslie Myers, 017180, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 
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Maj. Gen. Verdi Beethoven Barnes, 017198, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Mattingly Breckin- 
ridge, 017210, Army of the United States 
(colonel, United States Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wilhelm Paul Johnson, 017229, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

Maj. Gen. Carl Ferdinand Fritzsche, 
017234, Army of the United States (colonel, 
United States Army). . 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Joseph Butchers, 017242, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Lilley Sherburne, Jr., 
017293, Army of the United States (colonel, 
United States Army). 

Maj.. Gen. Stanhope Brasfield Mason, 
017295, Army of the United States (colonel, 
United States Army). 

Maj. Gen. Paul DeWitt Adams, 017306, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

Maj. Gen. Alfred Benjamin Denniston, 
017315, Army of the United States (colonel, 
United States Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Henry Wienecke, 041569, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Joseph Werner, 029107, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr., 017512, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Jahn Sands, O17521, 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

Maj. Gen. Carl Henry Jark, 017556, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen..Edwin Hugh John Carns, 017560, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Elliot Theimer, O17566, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Elial Bush, 017634, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Carson Bullock, 017635, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

. Maj. Gen. Robert William Ward, 017637, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Paul Wyatt Caraway, O17659, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Bernard Quill, O17673, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 
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Maj. Gen. Russell Lowell Vittrup, 017681, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., 017704, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

8. I nominate the following-named officers 
for temporary appointment in the Army of 
the United States to the grades indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Wiley Curtis, O16784, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Earle Bell, O16897, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wilhelm Paul Johnson, 017229, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Jahn Sands, 017521, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Roy Ernest Lindquist, 018125, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 5. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Bernard Yeager, 029464, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edwin Anderson Walker, 018552, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Clarence Price Canby, O17904, Dental 
Corps, United States Army. 

Col. Roger Gaylord Prentiss, Jr., 017825, 
Medical Corps, United States Army. 

Coi. Morton Elmer Townes, 018255, United 
States Army. 

Col. Charles Lowman Decker, 018549, Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, United States 
Army. 

Col. Nathaniel Brewning Rieger, 051027, 
Judge Advocate Generals Corps, United 
States Army. 

Col. Charles Michael Baer, 018718, United 
States Army. 

Col. Frederick William Coleman 3d, 019216, 
United States Army. 

Col. Reuben Henry Tucker id, 019894, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, United States Army). 

4. I nominate the officers named herein for 
promotion as Reserve commissioned officers 
of the Army under the provisions of the Re- 
serve Officer Personnel Act of 1954, Public 
Law 773, 83d Congress: 
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To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Waldemar Fritz Breidster, 
0221917, National Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. George Samuel Cook, 0251434, 
National Guard of the United States. 
` Brig. Gen. Kenneth Cooper, 0184126, Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Clifford Hodgin, 0120835, 
National Guard of the United States. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Harry Elmer Besley, 0275145, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Truman Graves Blocker, Jr., 0475788, 
Medical Corps, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Clifford Laurence Dier, 0246655, In- 
fantry, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. John Jeremiah Fitzgerald, 0290834, 
Artillery, National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. Howard Fenimore Haines, 0173170, 
Artillery, National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. Carl Schulze Junkermann, 0278976, 
Medical Corps, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Francis Burke McSwiney, 0305589, Ar- 
tillery, National Guard of the United States. 

Col. John Chester Monning, 0337254, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Albert Harold Nosun, 0264243, Artil- 
lery, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Clay Olbon, 0246675, Artillery, United 
States Army Reserve. 

Col. Clemont C. Parrish, 0279901, Artillery, 
United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Robert Herman Simmert, 0271897, 
Artillery, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Herbert Alfred Smith, 0189961, Infan- 
try, National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Maurice Lynn Watts, 0392863, Artil- 
lery, National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Robert Clifford Wilson, Jr., 0313324, 
Artillery, United States Army Reserve. 

5. I nominate the officer named herein for 
appointment as Reserve commissioned officer 
of the Army under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 593 (a): 


To be major general 


Lt. Col. Raymond Frederick Hufft, 0345018, 
National Guard of the United States. 


In THE MARINE Corps 


Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 5232, title 10, United 
States Code, Maj. Gen. Verne J. McCaul, 
United States Marine Corps, for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of said 
section, I nominate him to have the grade, 
rank, pay, and allowances of lieutenant gen- 
eral while so serving. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Miracle of Social Adjustment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement which I have prepared on a 
pamphlet entitled “A Miracle of Social 
Adjustment.” The pamphlet, which was 
written by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C., comments on integration 
in the public schools in the city of Wash- 
ington, ; 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to-be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


The Supreme Court decision outlawing 
public school segregation confronted great 
sections of our land with profoundly difficult 
problems of adjustment. Men of good will 
were sincerely troubled whether the law of 
the land could be translated into sound and 
effective educational terms. Recently, for 
example, we witnessed widely conflicting 
claims about the effects of integration in 
the Washington school system. 

Those who are concerned with an objective, 
factual account of the Washington problems 
and how they were met will find it in the 
authoritative study by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 
Washington Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, just published by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of the B’nai B'rith. Dr. Hansen 
calls his study A Miracle of Social Adjust- 
ment, and his documented story justifies the 
title. ; 


Successful school integration in Washing- 
ton was the product of the efforts of thou- 
sands—pupils, parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators—who scrapped ancient habits . 
and prejudices in an orderly and rational 
adjustment to the best ideals of our demo- 
cratic heritage. To achieve this result it 
was necessary to cope with drastic shortages 
of money and with inequities arising from 
what the Washington Post called the “old 
separate-but-hardly-equal system.” More- 
over, it was necessary to overcome the ob- 
stacles deliberately created by meddlers who 
sought to prove that integration couldn’t 
work by forcing its failure. 

I hope the Miracle of Social Adjustment 
will be read widely here and abroad. It can 
show educators and public officials of good 
will how integration can be achieved by 
offering the example of a school system in 
which the majority of children are colored. 
Abroad, it can demonstrate to that two- 
thirds of the world’s people who are colored 
that equality of opportunity is not only an 
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American ideal but an accelerating and suc- 
cessful fact. 

The heart of Hansen’s story is to be found 
in one very moving passage which cannot be 
quoted too often: 

“Anyone who views the Washington story 
in its entirety, including the problems, dis- 
appointments, and errors in judgment, will 
be impressed with the evidence of the in- 
tegrity of most of the people in it, and will 
feel a glow of pride that in the Nation’s 
Capital, the ideal of individual dignity and 
worth, no longer simply an idle phrase in a 
textbook on American democracy, is now to 
a much larger extent a living reality in the 
lives of its citizens.” 


é 


Address Delivered by Hon. Edward J. 
Thye, of Minnesota, Before Annual 
‘Meeting of Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
the address I delivered at the 15th an- 
nual meeting of the Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association in Chicago on 
March 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appress By Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA, AT THE 
15TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
ILL., Marcu 7, 1957 


It is a pleasure and an honor for me to join 
with you on this occasion of the 15th annual 
meeting of the Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. 

It was suggested that I use as a topic the 
title “A Senator Looks at the Rural Electri- 
fication Program.” It is one thing for a 
United States Senator to look at such a pro- 
gram but it is more significant to deter- 
mine what a Senator sees in such a pro- 
gram. In order to see anything clearly one 
needs light. This applies literally to objects 
and figuratively when applied to a theory, a 
policy, or a program. 

As one who has lived through the transi- 
tion from the kerosene lamp to light by 
electricity, I am firm in my conviction that 
the electrification of rural America stands 
“as one of the most dramatic episodes in the 
history of our Nation’s social and economic 
progress. 

Many of you in this assembly here today 
were pioneers in this vast program. I have 
worked with many of you in the development 
of rural electrification. On this occasion it 
is tempting to devote the time allotted to 
me by recalling my associations with you 
during past years. However, I shall con- 
sider three main avenues of discussion: 

First, a brief look into the past so that 
we may determine how far we have come 
along the road of progress. 

Second, consideration of the present status 
of the rural electrification program. 

Third, and most important, a look into 
the future to see what new horizons have 
opened up as a result of our past effort and 
the advent of atomic power. 
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I can recall the days when rural America 
lived in the glimmer of the kerosene lantern. 
The electric light was looked upon as the 
property of the city residents in my boy- 
hood. It was in 1882 that Thomas A. Edison 
built his famous Pearl Street plant in New 
York. Twenty-five years later electrical cur- 
rent could not be distributed more than 
10 miles from the generating station. In 
1935 after 53 years of electricity’s develop- 
ment only 10.9 percent of all farms in the 
United States had electric service. Today 
over 95 percent of our farms are enjoying 
the benefits of electricity. This record of 
development is a tribute to your efforts and 
planning and to the entire REA program. 
No other nation in the world has accom- 
plished as much in a comparable period of 
time. This development has been a major 
factor in giving us the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

As we look over this past period of time 
we have come to realize that the United 
States has been blessed with a rich assort- 
ment of natural resources. Our resources 
have been developed by a freedom loving 
and industrious people. Although our pop- 
ulation is. small in comparision with the 
teeming millions throughout the world, we 
have established world leadership in the 
efficient production of food and factory 
products. We have been able to make this 
progress through the use of machinery 
which has multiplied the productive man- 
power by many many times our actual pop- 
ulation. According to one estimate, ma- 
chinery supplies every worker in the United 
States with the equivalent of 279 mechanical 
helpers. 

To keep these machines working for us, 
power in vast quantities is needed. Every 
month brings new records in demand for 
electric energy. Last year the electric in- 
dustry, of which the rural electric coopera- 
tives are a part, sold an estimated 529 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours more of energy than was 
sold in the preceding year. In the 10 years 
from 1946-56, sales of electric energy in- 
creased 177 percent. These figures refer 
to the growing power needs of America as 
a whole. The same sharp upward trend 
in power requirements appears in rural 
areas. A recent report of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration shows that bor- 
rowing systems sold nearly 15 percent more 
power in 1956 than they sold in 1955. 
Farmers are continually using more power 
as an agricultural production tool. Ever 
since the REA electric loan program was 
established rural power consumption has 
grown at a rate that has astounded even 
its most optimistic supporters. Today REA 
financed systems alone serve nearly 4% 
million rural consumers. 

This growth of electric power has com- 
pletely changed rural living in the United 
States. It has produced both social and 
economic changes. To list these changes 
would consume more time than I could pos- 
sibly take. In general terms, it has in- 
creased production and at the same time, 
eased the burden of farm work. It has 
brought modern appliances into the farm 
homes, making the farm more attractive 
to youth. 

We must keep this in mind as we consider 
our present plant capacity and operations. 
For 1957 alone, the electric industry as a 
whole has budgeted $4.8 billion of capital 
expenditures. This is nearly 28 percent more 
than was spent by electric utilities last year. 
Approximately 46 percent of this year’s 
budget is earmarked for generation, as com- 
pared to 39 percent in 1956. During fiscal 
1956, REA loans to electric borrowers totaled 
about $190 million. For other recent fiscal 
years, REA electric loan totals were rela- 
tively stable: $1674 million in 1955; $167 
million in 1954; and $165 million in 1953. 
When we are considering these figures we 
must also point out the success of the electric 
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industry to date in holding down costs as 
compared to many other sectors of our econ- 
omy. REA co-ops have made a significant 
contribution in holding the line on power 
costs. This is especially important in farm 
areas where rates were once prohibitive. You 
who have worked with the rural electrifica- 
tion program have reason to be proud of the 
pioneer work REA-financed systems did in 
cutting construction costs. Many of the in- 
novations which you developed have since 
been adopted by the electric industry. 

Many technological advances in the electric 
power industry have increased efficiency and 
helped keep down costs. To cite only one: 
coal consumption per kilowatt-hour of steam 
generated power dropped to a new low of 0.93 
pound during 1956.. This compares to 1.29 
in 1946 and represents a substantial improve- 
ment over the 10-year period. If only new 
and modern plants were included in the fig- 
ure even greater improvement would be 
apparent. 

Today we need a renewed effort on the 
part of all groups to hold the line against 
power costs in the face of inflationary pres- 
sures. All electric utilities, whether big or 
little, public or private, commercial or non- 
profit, must look for ways to save. One way 
to do this is through improved manage- 
ment and long-range planning to avoid waste 
and to get maximum benefits from new con- 
struction. Best use must be made of avail- 
able power supplies and the greatest good for 
the largest number must be our yardstick 
in using our natural resources to develop 
power. Our future power needs and the 
problems involved in meeting them are too 
great to permit complacency on the part of 
the power industry. The job is too big for 
any one group, whether government, coop- 
eratives, or power companies to do alone. 
What is needed is the best effort of all groups 
working together toward the common ob- 
jective of meeting consumers’ needs ade- 
quately. 

Dissension and suspicion have divided va- 
rious groups of the electric industry at dif- 
ferent times and places. But the time has 
passed when the industry can afford the 
luxury of permitting prejudice and suspi- 
cion between public and private power and 
between companies and cooperatives to in- 
terfere with the efficient overall development 
of our national power resources. Unwar- 
ranted sniping at justified public-power proj- 
ects or blind support of unjustified Govern- 
ment power developments are equally waste- 
ful of money and energies better spent in 
productive effort. The wise and prudent use 
of our power resources is of far greater im- 
portance than the aims or desires of any one 
individual or group of individuals. 

The situation today demands that indus- 
try should make concentrated efforts to de- 
velop and pool our resources wisely and 
to integrate facilities where this will cut 
costs and assure firm power supplies. There 
is evidence that this approach has worked 
well in a number of instances. 

It is my understanding that the REA- 
financed generation and transmission, bor- 
rowers which operated their systems on a 
completely self-contained basis have expe- 
rienced power costs considerably higher than 
those which had worked out integration 
Some systems which started 
out on a self-contained basis have found it 
advantageous to integrate and interchange 
with neighboring utilities. As I see it, any 
system faced with the necessity of increas- 
ing its power supplies would be well advised 
to look carefully into the advantages which 
would result from a pooling arrangement 
with a neighboring system. Whether such 
pooling arrangements go by the name of in- 
terconnection or integration is not too im- 
portant. The important thing is to see that 
the rights and interests of both coopera- 
tives and companies are properly safeguarded 
and that consumers benefit from good serv- 
ice and reduced costs. I believe that a 
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climate is developing in the industry favor- 
able to such an efficient utilization of our 
power resources. 

In my own State of Minnesota, for exam- 
ple, a group of REA cooperatives and three 
power companies got together and worked 
out a joint plan for distributing Missouri 
River power in order to obtain the most 
economic arrangement. There are other in- 
stances of this type of cooperative enter- 
prise which have produced good results. 

We have now reviewed past accomplish- 
ment and have considered the present 
status of the rural electrification program. 
Now we must ask ourselves—What does the 
future hold in store? ‘Today our Nation 
faces a challenge as great as ever in the his- 
tory of the Nation. In a world divided be- 
tween the free and the slave, the United 
States must maintain its position of world 
leadership for the cause of freedom. Our 
job is to keep the light of freedom burning 
for all to see. That light must penetrate in- 
to the darkest corners of the world in the 
constant struggle against world domination 
by Communist powers. Much of our success 
will depend upon what use we make of our 
power resources in the years ahead. Our en- 
tire agriculture production and our indus- 
trial output is geared to power. 

The key to success in future years will be 
wise planning and management which has 
as its foundation the economic welfare of 
the ultimate user of electric power. 

Cooperatives as well as local, State, and 
Federal agencies and private companies must 
become increasingly alert in planning to 
meet the long term needs for power. 

This type of approach is reflected in REA’s 
third annual survey of construction plans 
and financial needs. This recently completed 
study shows that borrowing systems pian 
to spend $967 million during the 5-year 
period beginning July 1, 1957, for electric 
facilities to serve rural areas. Results of 
this survey reflect a considerable upward re- 
vision in the plans of rural electric systems 
as reported in an earlier survey completed 
last year. Present plans call for investing 
about 28 percent of this amount in genera- 
tion and transmission facilities. To help 
finance the new construction, the rural 
electric systems plan to apply for about $676 
million in REA loans in the next 5 years. 
This includes $143 million in loan applica- 
tions planned by power-type borrowers. 

I have examined those survey figures very 
carefully in my office. I am convinced that 
they point to a need for providing REA with 
additional electrification loan funds for this 
year and for the next year too. As nearly 
as I can determine the need will amount to 
somewhere between $150 and $225 million 
more during the next 18 months, than the 
rural electric systems themselves antici- 
pated in the earlier surveys. When these 
latest construction survey figures have been 
refined and translated into terms of addi- 
tional loan fund dollars, and officially pre- 
sented to the Congress for action, I feel 
confident that the Congress will act speed- 
ily and favorably to meet the need. As a 
member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee I can pledge my support for the addi- 
tional amount which I believe will be 
needed. 

From REA Administrator David A. Hamil 
on up to President Eisenhower himself, the 
present national administration has demon- 
strated on many occasions, its confidence in 
and support for the rural electrification pro- 
gram. Both the administration and the 
Congress have given their full support to the 
program and I have utmost confidence that 
this support will be forthcoming to the maxi- 
mum degree necessary to meet the need 
created by the current upswing in rural use 
of electric power. 

The planned construction of additional 
generating and transmission capacity by 
Federal and other public agencies is essen- 
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tial, if we are to maintain adequate supplies 
of electric energy for our farms and factories. 

In planning for the future we must also 
recognize and develop the full use of atgmic 
power for commercial use. The development 
of atomic energy opens up another exciting 
chapter in the history of power development. 
It will prove to be just as revolutionary as 
Thomas Edison’s first plant in 1882. 

It represents to us a new challenge. Con- 
gress appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission the sum of $25 million to be 
spent in research and development of this 
new type of power. I believe that it bodes 
well for the future of nuclear power in the 
United States that in promoting its pro- 
duction, our Government is following a pat- 
tern of cooperation between private enter- 
prise and Government assistance. With big 
and small power organizations, including a 
number of REA borrowers, actively working 
on development projects with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I have no doubt that the 
dream of putting nuclear energy to work on 
the farms of America will become a practical 
fact. Substantial progress has been made 
toward developing small nuclear reactors 
suitable for supplying rural power systems. 
We all must realize that it is going to take 
time before atomically produced electricity 
can hope to effect savings in areas where 
conventional fuels are abundant and rela- 
tively cheap. Our tendency as humans is to 
become impatient with progress or what 
seems to be the lack of progress. 

The danger in viewing something as reyo- 
lutionary as nuclear power is to assume that 
everything can be accomplished overnight. 
Success or failure of any program cannot be 
measured in terms of days, months, or even 
years in some cases. In looking back over 
the past as we have done—who can cate- 
gorically state that the development of elec- 
tric power came too fast or too slow? The 
important thing is that it has come during 
your lifetime and mine and it has produced 
comforts, safety and a way of life undreamed 
of in 1882. Wise action on the part of the 
Congress, the administration, electric coop- 
eratives, and private utilities can bring forth 
a program which will be most beneficial to 
the entire Nation. 

Our future success as a nation will become 
dependent upon the orderly and patient re- 
search, development, and construction of 
nuclear-energy plants. 

Also looking to the future I know that you 
are wondering if there will be an increase in 
the interest rate on REA loans. I can say 
that as one Member of the Senate, I would 
not favor an increase in the interest rates. 
I don’t even know whether this question will 
even come before the Congress. I would be- 
lieve that a proposal to increase interest 
rates would not be approved. 

It is true that currently the cost of money 
to the Government is substantially above 2 
percent. It is equally true that for a num- 
ber of years since the 2 percent rate was 
established by the Congress the cost of money 
to the Government was below 2 percent. 

Some few may label the present spread be- 
tween the cost of money to the Government 
and the 2 percent interest rate on REA loans 
as a subsidy. If it is a subsidy, it is one of 
the most worthwhile subsidies that our Gov- 
ernment has become involved in. We know 
what the rural electrification has meant to 
the progress of our Nation. Government 
loan dollars alone, could not have accom- 
plished this. Into the vast change that rural 
electrification is bringing in our way of rural 
life has been poured something of far greater 
value than all of the loan dollars put to- 
gether. I speak of the tireless energy, the 
boundless faith, the unswerving determina- 
tion and the wholehearted loyalty of mil- 
lions of farm families that have brought this 
dream of rural electrification to reality. In 
return the United States has received not 
only dollars in return but it has also received 
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a vastly expanded and improved agricultural 
economy. 

I know this is so, because I am a Minne- 
sota farmer—one who has kept pace step by 
step with the advance of rural electrification 
since its inception a generation ago. 

All of us here have had the privilege and 
honor of participating actively in a program 
which has lifted our rural America from an 
age of darkness into an age of light. Our 
present program is strong and vital. The 
future presents new horizons of unpredict- 
able progress and growth. 


Toward a New Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article prepared by me which ap- 
peared in the Reporter magazine of 
March 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOWARD A NEw IMMIGRATION POLICY 
(By Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE) 


The fiood of refugees from Hungary follow- 
ing the uprising in that country last fall has 
forced us to focus our attention on our over- 
all immigration policies. There is a fairly 
general feeling of dissatisfaction about our 
immigration laws and practices. But there 
is less agreement on what ought to be done 
and still less about how to go about accom- 
plishing it. 

No one suggests that we could, or should, 
admit to the United States everyone who 
would like to come here. The problem, then, 
is one of limitation and, unavoidably, selec- 
tion. I suppose no one would quarrel with 
the general proposition that the best inter- 
ests of the United States, both domestically 
and in our relations with other countries, 
and basic fairness to individual human 
beings should be our guides in determining 
the numbers to be admitted and the criteria 
for their admission. But beyond that point 
there are no easy answers. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell spoke accurately when he 
said: 

“I am frank to state that it is extremely 
difficult to devise any system which is in the 
best interests of the country, is considered 
fair by other countries, has readily definable 
standards, is manageable, and does not leave 
too much to any one person or group’s discre- 
tion.” . i : 

Ever since the early 1920’s the national- 
origins quota system has governed the selec- 
tion of immigrants to this country. I believe 
this system has never been, and is not now, 
in the best interests of the United States or 
fair to the individuals affected. Secretary 
Dulles had this to say about the matter: 
“* * * honorable persons willing and eager 
to make their homes in the United States, 
know that they cannot do so except after a 
wait of many years, while other persons 
similarly situated but living in more favored 
countries, can do so without delay. The im- 
pact of this situation is felt in our relation- 
ship with friendly nations every day.” 
~- Iam confident that eventually the defects 
in the national-origins quota system, and its 
unfairness, will be generally recognized and 
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that we will abandon it. But I do not be- 
lieve that either Congress or the country is 
yet ready to take this step, in considerable 
part because of the difficulty in agreeing on 
an alternative. 

Therefore, I fully support the two major 
amendments which President Eisenhower has 
suggested to Congress to the McCarran- 
Walter Act—our basic immigration statute. 

These changes would: 

Base quotas on the 1950 instead of the 1920 
census figures. This would raise the num- 
ber of quota immigrants admissible each year 
by 65,000. 

Permit the redistribution of quotas pres- 
ently unused by such countries as Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Germany among na- 
tionals of other European countries on a 
first-come basis, giving effect to provisions of 
existing law for preference to persons with 
skills needed in this country and those hav- 
ing close relatives already here. This amend- 
ment would increase the number of persons 
admitted to this country by an additional 
60,000 annually. 

In practical effect these two changes would 
permit the admission each year of up to 125,- 
000 additional immigrants from the Euro- 
pean area, without regard to their national 
origin. This is highly significant in view of 
the fact that the total number now ad- 
mitted from that area under national-origins 
quotas is less than 100,000 annually. There- 
fore, if these amendments were adopted, the 
national-origins system would apply to less 
. than half the quota immigrants from this 
area. 

These changes clearly would represent a 
long step in the right direction in the light 
both of our self-interest and greater fairness 
to individuals. 

Many of the skills that are becoming 
scarce in this country could be supplied by 
immigrants whose admission is indefinitely 
delayed by the national-origins quota system. 
And I believe, with the President, that our 
economy has expanded to a point where such 
liberalization of our immigration laws would 
not impair our ability to maintain domestic 
labor standards. 

On this point our experience with the ad- 
mission of Hungarian refugees is relevant. 
Tracy Voorhees, Chairman of the President’s 
Commission for Hungarian Relief, recently 
wrote to me: 

“The job offers already received consid- 
erably outnumber the employable refugees. 
An examination of these job-offer listings 
will, I know, disclose the existence of many 
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lines of occupational activity which are in 
short supply and many communities in 
which certain manpower shortages exist. * * * 
Thus far we have been able to move refugees 
into employment in a steady flow with no 
known instances of displacement of qualified 
Americans.” 


DUE PROCESS FOR ALL 


Another major need is to give our immi- 
gration laws sufficient flexibility to enable us 
to meet special problems and emergencies. 

Since the October uprising 170,000 Hun- 
garian refugees have fled across the border 
into Austria. The Austrian economy could 
not possibly have supported this additional 
burden. If other countries, including our 
own, had not stepped in, Austria would have 
had to turn these people back to persecution, 
and in many instances to exile or death. It 
was fortunate, indeed, that the President was 
able to use the expiring Refugee Relief Act 
and the parole provisions of existing law as a 
means to enable us to take a share of 
this load. 

Accordingly, in addition to seeking legisla- 
tion for the permanent admission of Hun- 
garian refugees already in this country under 
parole, the President has urged Congress to 
establish a continuing program under which 
approximately 70,000 refugees from Commu- 
nist tyranny might be admitted annually.’ I 
have suggested that this program be broad- 
ened to include such other refugees from op- 
pression as the Jews driven from Egypt. 

The President has also proposed technical 
amendments to the McCarran-Walter Act to 
eliminate discrimination against certain 
Asians, fingerprinting requirements for visi- 
tors, and various unfair features of the law. 
Certain other due-process amendments are, 
in my judgment, desirable. 


THE ART OF THE POSSIBLE 


The President’s proposals have been criti- 
cized from both sides. Many persons who are 
opposed to the national-origins quota system 
complain because the President has not asked 
for the immediate total abolition of that sys- 
tem. On the other hand, Representative 
WALTER has complained that the Eisenhower 
program would actually admit more immi- 
grants each year than would any of the other 
bills which have been: introduced. And, in- 
deed, this is true. 

All things considered, I am convinced that 
the President’s approach is not only very 
much in the right direction but, in its ma- 
jor provisions, is also the one that would 
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carry us further along the way toward im- 
provement of our immigration policies and 
practices than any other now pending or 
proposed. Among other things, it would 
give us an opportunity for experience with 
the admission, in effect without regard to na- 
tional origin, of up to 125,000 European im- 
migrants annually. If this works well, as I 
am confident it will, we shall have laid the 
groundwork for the elimination of the na- 
tional origins-quota system far more quickly 
than by seeking its direct repeal. 

But though the President’s program does 
reach for the possible instead of the unat- 
tainable, its enactment will by no means be 
easy to accomplish. 

The general attitude throughout the coun- 
try, as well as in Congress, has been and still 
is one of caution on this issue. That atti- 
tude cuts across party lines. As I pointed 
out earlier, the national origins-quota sys- 
tem has been in effect since 1921. In 1952 
the McCarran-Walter Act, reaffirming that 
system, was adopted over President Truman’s 
veto by more than a majority of the mem- 
bers of both parties in both the Senate and 
the House. 

Despite its caution, Congress has on oc- 
casion acted with boldness and generosity on 
problems in this field. The passage of the 
Displaced Persons Act in 1948 and the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act in 1953 is evidence of that 
fact. Both these acts were adopted with a 
supporting majority of the members of both 
parties, and as a Republican I take satis- 
faction in the fact that both were adopted 
during Republican control of Congress. 

The response of our people during the re- 
cent Hungarian emergency gives further 
ground for belief that Americans are not 
blindly set against all change. A few weeks 
ago private citizens of Milwaukee airlifted 
directly to freedom a planeload of Hungarian 
escapees in 4 days’ time. This was perhaps 
the most spectacular incident in our refugee 
effort, but all over the country private citi- 
zens and church and civic groups responded 
generously and effectively to the challenge. 

It is my deep belief that the one insur- 
mountable barrier so significant improve- 
ment in our existing immigration laws would 
be disunity among those who seek such im- 
provement. If all those who sincerely wish 
to improve our immigration laws and prac- 
tices will make common cause in the fight 
for those improvements which are within the 
realm of the possible, even though less far- 
reaching than many of us would like, I think 
we can succeed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 11, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Myron C. Cole, Central Christian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., offered the 
following prayer: 


In the light of our religious heritage 
we bow before Thee, O God, to invoke 
Thy blessing and feel Thy sustaining 
power. 

Our infinite weaknesses need the touch 
of Thy infinite strength. We thank Thee 
for the opportunity to serve Thee in that 
we serve our fellows. 

We are grateful for men and women 
of courage and insight. Bless them in 
their multitudinous tasks. 

Our deliberations now we set before 
Thee. Make us ever keen of mind and 
perceptive of spirit. Forgive our involve- 
ments in too many things which are un- 
important, when we dishonor Thee and 
ourselves with trivia, when the insignifi- 
cant dissipates our energies, when we 


give our major attention to minor mat- 
ters. 

O God, we would not be guilty of 
mouthing pious platitudes. Therefore, 
make us objective of mind and spirit. 

And now let justice roll as the waters 
and righteousness as a mighty stream. 
This we pray in the name and spirit of 
Him whose daily food it was to do Thy 
will, even Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 7, 1957, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment joint resolutions and con- 
current resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; 


H. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Members of Congress; 

H. Con. Res. 62. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of 5,000 additional 
copies of House Report No, 2966, 84th Con- 
gress; 

H. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on the national highway 
program for the use of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives; and 

H. Con. Res. 104. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on excise taxes held by the 
Committee on Ways and Means during the 
84th Congress, 2d session. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S.16. An act for the relief of Lucy Lin 
and her minor child, Peter Lin; 

S. 17. An act for the relief of Patrick K. Y. 
Yip; 

S. 63. An act for the relief of Joan Yung- 
en Chao; 
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S.75. An act for the relief of Vincent Lee 
Lao; 

S. 87. An act for the relief of Pavel Blaho; 

S.91. An act for the relief of Victor 
Charles Hunt; 

S.94. An act for the relief of Lee Chong 
Taik; 

8.96. An act for the relief of Corazon A. 
Manayan; 

S. 97. An act for the relief of Dr. Cheng-en 
Lu; 

S.120. An act for the relief of James F. 
Walsh; 

S. 124. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Suydam; 

S. 158. An act for the relief of Hewey 
Malachi Mackey; 


S.162. An act for the relief of Jew Gim 
Gee; 

S.184. An act for the relief of Mary C. 
Frederick; 

S.185. An act for the relief of Mary 
Palanuk; 

S.189. An act for the relief of Peter V. 
Bosch; 


S. 225. An act for the relief of Kew Chan 
(Chan Kew), Nancy Tsui Mei (Leung) Chan, 
and Cecilia (Oi Fan) Chan; 

S. 235. An act to increase from $50 to $75 
per month the amount of benefits payable 
to widows of certain former employees of 
the Lighthouse Service; 

S. 236. An act to amend section 6 of the 
act of June 20, 1918, as amended, relating 
to the retirement pay of certain members 
of the former Lighthouse Service; 

§S. 247. An act for the relief of Max Mazak 
Terian and his wife, Maria Terian; 

S.271. An act for the relief of Johannes 
Sukevainen; 

S.288. An act for the relief of Esther 
Guagliardo; 

S. 323. An act to amend section 334 (e) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, relating to increased allotments 
for durum wheat; 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Nelson Shu- 
Yung Chuang; 

S. 407. An act for the relief of Julian D. 
Dycaico; 

8.458. An act for the relief of Athanasios 
Nicholas Prittes (also known as Thomas 
Prites, or Tom N. Phillips); 

S. 461. An act for the relief of Paul Yen- 
Hsiung Feng and his wife, Mary Stella Pao- 
Ching Feng, and their minor child, Shao- 
Ying Feng; 

S.469. An act to authorize the United 
States to defray the cost of assisting the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians to prepare for 
termination of Federal supervision, to defer 
sales of tribal property, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 493. An act for the relief of Irene Mon- 
toya; 

S.515. An act for the relief of Nathaniel 
Wong; 

S. 589. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Kwei Chang (Margaret Hua-Chen Kwei); 

S. 601. An act relating to the charging of 
interest on deposits to the credit of the civil 
service retirement and disability fund; 

S.615. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ray; 

S.626. An act for the relief of Helen Dolly 
Argyropolous; 

S.644. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Agustino Scrivanich; 

S. 649. An act for the relief of Yee Chung 
Fong Ming and Yee Chung Nom Ming; 

S. 657. An act for the relief of David Y. 
Ong; 

S. 674. An act for the relief of Cale P. Haun 
and Julia Fay Haun; 

S. 687. An act for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples; 

S. 753. An act for the relief of Georgiana 
Ching Hsien (Liang) New; 

S.'754. An act for the relief of John (Ioan- 
nis) Legatos; 

S. 797. An act for the relief of John Leary; 
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S. 799. An act for the relief of Eldur Eha; 

S. 800. An act for the relief of Maria Naldo; 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Guillermo B. 
Rigonan; 

S. 890. An act for the relief of Redentor 
Ligot Romero; 

S.895. An act for the relief of Josefa 
Kusiak; 

S. Con. Res.10. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring appropriate observance of National 
Hospital Week; 

S. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; 

S. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution with- 
drawing suspension of deportation of Carlis 
Stender; 

S. Con. Res. 13. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of additional copies 
of hearings held by the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Committee on 
the Judiciary; 

S. Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation in the 
case of certain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution with- 
drawing suspension of deportation of Ashun 
Yung. 


GRAVE MATTER 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include an edi- 
torial from the Augusta Chronicle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have reference to an editorial in the 
March 6, 1957, issue of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle which clearly indicates the ill 
effects which can result from the abuse 
of authority in so-called civil-rights 
cases. It further indicates that the 
warnings in opposition to so-called civil- 
rights proposals were well founded. This 
Augusta Chronicle editorial makes refer- 
ence to an article by Mr. David Lawrence 
in which he states that the action of the 
Department of Justice in making the 
United States party to the Clinton, Tenn., 
case eliminated the possibility of a jury 
trial for 18 defendants in a suit involv- 
ing contempt of court. 

I submit that one’s anxiety to change 
the existing pattern of society and social 
customs can never justify ignoring fun- 
damental rights of citizens as a means 
of accomplishment. Trial by jury af- 
fords the greatest protection for the 
rights of all citizens whose rights are 
being disregarded through the use of 
expedient methods to regulate social re- 
lationships. As the editorial states, this 
action by the Department of Justice in 
the Clinton, Tenn., case is indeed a fla- 
grant abuse of power, which, if it be 
allowed to stand, will eventually strip 
from the American people the protection 
of law and justice. 

GRAVE MATTER 

David Lawrence, one of the Nation’s sound- 
est news commentators, has drawn attention 
to unprecedented, inexcusable, and frighten- 
ing conduct on the part of the United States 
Department of Justice. 

In a devious move, of which the public 
was entirely ignorant until Mr. Lawrence 
exposed it in his column, published in the 
Chronicle and elsewhere in the United States, 
the Department of Justice has substituted 
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for the names of a local school board, in a 
lawsuit in Federal court, the words “The 
United States” as party to the suit. 

This occurred in the Clinton, Tenn., segre- 
gation suit in which 18 citizens were arrested 
on a charge of hindering the Federal injunc- 
tion issued in connection with disturbances 
that arose during the effort to integrate the 
Clinton High School. 

That injunction brought storms of pro- 
tests because of its no-limits application to 
any and all persons, whether or not they 
were directly involved in the case. At that 
time, Mr. Lawrence pointed out the grave 
implications of such a no-limits injunction 
by the court. Now he has drawn attention 
to a graver matter. 

The subsequent action of the Department 
of Justice in making the United States party 
to the Clinton case eliminated the possibility 
of a jury trial for the 18 defendants be- 
cause—Mr. Lawrence pointed out—Federal 
law eliminates trial by jury when the United 
States itself is party to a suit involving con- 
tempt of court. 

That in itself is bad enough. Worse still 
is the fact that the Department of Justice 
should resort to a stratagem of that kind— 
action that must be condemned by all honest 
citizens. 

Mr. Lawrence declared that the 18 defend- 
ants in the Clinton case can be deprived of 
a trial by jury and put in jail as unfairly as 
if they were living in a totalitarian state. 
They are, in other words, being deprived of 
their civil rights in an outrageous manner by 
the Federal Government itself, which is cry- 
ing aloud hypocritically for the enactment of 
a civil-rights program in Washington to pro- 
tect certain classes of people in this country. 

One wonders if the 18 defendants in the 
Clinton case were even informed, in person 
or through their attorney, that the original 
petition was to be amended so as to make 
the United States a party to the suit. 

“If,” declared Mr. Lawrence, “the Federal 
judge in Knoxville, Tenn., approves this re- 
quest and it is sustained on appeal by the 
courts it will not be necessary for the Con- 
gress to legislate on civil rights. All that 
will be needed is for the Department of Jus- 
tice to write out the order and the courts will 
uphold them.” 

This is indeed a flagrant abuse of power, 
which if it be allowed to stand, will eventu- 
ally strip from the American people the 
protection of law and justice. 

The question now is not whether 18 per- 
sons in Clinton, Tenn., are guilty of contempt 
of a Federal court injunction but rather it is: 
Are the citizens of the United States entitled 
to a fair trial by a jury of their peers on any 
ana all charges of law violation? 

If that right no longer exists the American 
people have become subjects instead of citi- 
zens—mere pawns upon the political chess- 
board, to be moved here and yon according to 
the dictates of those in power in Washington. 

What the Department of Justice has done 
in the Clinton case calls for an investigation 
by Congress and for action to protect the 
rights of the masses of the people. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Housing 
Subcommittee, of which the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rarns], is chairman, 
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may have permission to sit during gen- 
eral debate for the remainder of the 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS TO 
© EDUCATION 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include 2 edi- 
torials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former public-school teacher I share the 
concern of many of my colleagues about 
the educational problems that face us in 
America. The House Committee on 
Education and Labor at the present time 
is holding a series of extensive hearings 
on a Federal-aid-to-education bill. Pri- 
marily the bill is aimed at the school- 
building shortage and no informed per- 
son on the needs of education will deny 
that we have a classroom shortage in this 
country. However, I am convinced that 
there are many more problems that are 
allied to the emergency we are facing 
today in the proper education of the 
youth of America. 

For example, I might mention the 
great problem of what I might call 
loading down the public-school cur- 
riculum with courses that perhaps should 
not be there in the first place. These 
courses are concerned with certain 
extracurricular activities and although 
desirable make it necessary to employ an 
ever-increasing number of school special- 
ists. Allied to this problem is the fact 
that in many of our schools we are re- 
quiring the school budget to assume costs 
of mental health, medical attention, and 
other services to schoolchildren that 
properly, in my opinion, should not ke 
charged to the school budget. The tax- 
payer is told that he is paying so much 
of his taxes for proper education of 
youth, whereas a certain portion of that 
tax money goes for purposes that are not 
clearly evaluated in their relationship to 
education. 

Another great problem that I have 
mentioned before on the floor of the 
House is the submergence of the tal- 
ented child and the great difficulty that 
we have in inspiring the future Edisons 
of this country to do their best work, 
surrounded as they are by so many chil- 
Gren of lesser abilities. Consecrated 
teachers all over this country of ours are 
struggling with this problem to the best 
of their ability, but they need much 
more cooperation from the community. 

I think the biggest problem facing edu- 
cation in America today is the fact that 
we pay our schoolteachers such a low 
salary that it is becoming increasingly 
impossible for them to stay in the pro- 
fession. I do not care how many beau- 
tiful school buildings that we construct— 
and admitted again that they are 
needed—I believe even a greater neces- 
sity now is to try to do something today 
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to give our schoolteachers a higher sal- 

ary scale, 

The problem becomes more complex 
when you realize that each year millions 
of schoolchildren start the educational 
process, which means thousands of more 
schoolteachers are needed. The tax dol- 
lar is thus further restricted and it be- 
comes apparent that we are only going 
to be able to keep our heads above water 
and do very little for our teachers as far 
as paying them adequate salaries are 
concerned, unless we get more money out 
of the tax dollar for them, especially in 
our States and local communities, and 
at the same time explore every appro- 
priate method for using less manpower 
in the teaching processes. 

This latter method is particularly in- 
triguing to me. I have often wondered 
how much we could pay our schoolteach- 
ers if we could devise some way to save 
precious manpower, and of course at the 
same time have the type of education 
that will be most meaningful to our boys 
and girls. 

Perhaps we could shorten the educa- 
tional year and by more intensive ap- 
plication on the part of the student, 
shorten the length of the school years. 
I attended, for example, an Army school 
during World War II and I felt that I 
learned as much psychology in one 
course that I took over a period of 6 
weeks as I did in an entire semester 
at a great university where I obtained 
my liberal arts degree. I do not mean 
to criticize my university, because it was 
and is a great one, and I had an excel- 
lent teacher of psychology. The simple 
fact was that the Army gave me a more 
intensified course, and I found it to be 
altogether satisfactory. Educators and 
parents will disagree with me, perhaps, 
in suggesting this solution and I realize 
that it is an area that logically would 
cause a great deal of disagreement. 

I think a much beiter way to save 
the manpower of our schoolteachers and 
perhaps point the way to the possibility 
in the immediate future of giving them 
far better salaries, is by adapting audio- 
visual aids to the educational precesses. 
I am pleased to enclose at this point in 
the Recor one article from the New 
York Times of February 15, 1957, and 
another article from the Evening Bulle- 
tin of Philadelphia of February 18, 1957. 
These articles follow: 

[From the New York Times of February 

15, 1957] 

A YEAR OF PHYSICS BEING PUT ON FILM— 
$500,000 PROJECT DESIGNED To HELP HIGH 
SCHOOLS THAT Lack SCIENCE TEACHERS— 
FINANCED BY FORD FUND— COURSE TAUGHT 
By CALIFORNIA PROFESSOR CONSISTS OF 162 
HALF-HOUR SESSIONS 

(By Benjamin Fine) 


A complete course in high school physics 
is being put on motion-picture film, in sound 
and color. 

This is believed to be the first full-year 
course in this country and is being financed 
by a $500,000 grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. 

The project is designed to help schools 
that lack science teachers. For some time 
school administrators have complained that 
they have been unable to get enough chem- 
istry or physics teachers. Many schools do 
not offer physics because they cannot get 
instructors. 


March 11 


The course will consist of 81 hours of 
films, divided into 162 half-hour classes. 
The first half of the course has been com- 
pleted; the rest will be ready by June 1. 

More than 500,000 feet of color film will be 
used to photograph the course in a multiple- 
camera set-up in a Pittsburgh studio-class- 
room. The complete course will consist of 
more than 160,000 feet of film. 


TO BE OFFERED IN WISCONSIN 


Twelve communities in Wisconsin will of- 
fer the course on film in individual class- 
rooms starting this fall. The University of 
Wisconsin’s extension division also plans to 
offer the course to adults. 

The responsibility for putting the course 
on film was assigned by the fund to Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Tl. 
This organization also will handle the dis- 
tribution. Company officials described the 
course as the largest single 16-millimeter 
project ever attempted. 

The project has been under study for 
more than a year. Dr. M. H. Trytten, di- 
rector of the office of scientific personnel of 
the National Academy of Science, served as 
chairman of the advisory committee. 

Dr. Harvey E. White, professor of physics 
at the University of California, is in charge 
of the program. He is teaching a complete 
course in introductory physics that is being 
televised for the high schools in the Pitts- 
burgh area. Simultaneously, it is being 
filmed. 

A 5-day format, consisting of 30-minute 
lecture demonstrations on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, plus half-hour laboratory 
sessions on Tuesday and Thursday, was es- 
tablished. The first lecture went before the 
cameras on September 10. Dr. White has 
given a lecture on every school day since 
then. 

STIMULUS TO SCIENCE 


Educators hailed the project as a means 
of stimulating interest in science. Less than 
5 percent of high school students now study 
physics, compared with 20 percent a half- 
century ago. The percentage is steadily 
cropping. Educators see the physics films 
as serving these purposes: : 

Actually teaching physics to students in 
schools with no physics faculties. 

Providing a desperately needed foundation 
of information to support the strained ca- 
pacity of teaching personnel in schools where 
biology, chemistry, and general science teach- 
ers have been assigned to fill the lack of 
physics personnel. 

Providing a valuable opportunity for teach- 
ers in training to watch a top instructor, 
supported by lavish demonstration facili- 
ties. 

Enabling adults now employed in industry 
to get the basic instruction in physics that 
they missed in school. 

School systems will be charged $13,000 for 
each set of 162 black and white prints of 
the series, and $25,000 for the color sets. 
The Britannica officials estimate that each 
set will have a serviceable life of 10 years. 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
February 18, 1957] 


PHYSICS LESSONS ON FILM 


The theory that 1 picture is worth 10,000 
words has been overworked in the field of 
visual education. An occasional instruction 
film in the schoolroom may leave very little 
impression and some young students are 
expert in watching movies without using 
the muscles of their minds. 

More promising is a project financed by 
the Ford Foundation fund and now nearing 
completion. It is designed to give a full 
course in basic physics, one of the most 
visual subjects in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. Much of a physics course is spent 
in watching things happen and learning why 
and how they happen. But watching would 
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not be enough: without explanation and 
repetition, and by observing how one thing 
leads to another. A course consisting of 162 
half-hour films, with classroom time left for 
questions, quizzes, and assignments, could 
cover the subject effectively. 

One purpose of the project is to help 
schools that are short of science teachers, 
as many are. The films will be sold to 
school systems for $13,000 a set and twice 
as much in color, and will have a life ex- 
pectancy of 10 years’ service. One physics 
course in film can be used by several schools 
and many classes. It sounds like a bargain 
in education, and the fact that the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica film division is making 
the movies promises that they will be scien- 
tifically sound. 


Mr. Speaker, it would be noted that for 
the first time a complete course in high- 
school physics is being put on motion- 
picture film in sound and color. The 
project is being financed by a $500,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. The 
responsibility for putting the course on 
film was assigned by the fund to Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 
This very capable organization will han- 
dle the distribution. 

I will not discuss in detail these arti- 
cles, but I hope all Members of the House 
will read them thoroughly. Now, here is 
the important fact to remember: This 
complete course in basic physics will cost 
$13,000 a set for films in black and white 
and twice as much in color. Most schools 
would probably be interested, naturally, 
in the $13,000 set. This one course in 
film can be used by several schools and 
many classes and will be serviceable for 
a period of 10 years. It is easy to con- 
ceive of the fact that in our large city 
school systems 15 or 20 schools each year 
would be able to use this one set of 
films; and even in our rural areas, with 
good transportation and our consolidated 
school system, many schools could use 
the same set of films each year. An ex- 
cellent course in physics that would ordi- 
narily cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the various schools that 
can participate in this program of 
visual instruction may be obtained 
for just a fraction of thav amount. 
Now, the important thing to remember 
is that we find a shortage of physics 
teachers. None of our present physics 
teachers will lose their jobs if we make 
a modest start on visual instruction. 
Those who are now earning inadequate 
salaries could surely be paid two and 
even three times as much as they are 
now receiving because of the savings that 
will be made. Project this same idea, if 
you will, into other fields of instruction. 
I want to congratulate the fine people in 
the State of Florida who are working on 
this program of visual aids. And here 
in Washington this past week earnest 
educators from all over the country have 
been talking about this glorious possi- 
bility, as I see it, in the field of education. 

Techniques in teaching, Mr. Speaker, 
in my opinion, have not received the re- 
search that they need. I hope that our 
great educational institutions will pro- 
mote in every way possible more inten- 
sive research in the use of audiovisual 
aids. I believe it is the one bright aspect 
in an educational problem of instruction 
that is dark, indeed. It is a prospect 
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that should mean excellent education for 
our youth and a better salary for the 
dedicated men and women who teach 
them. This new venture should not and 
will not replace the classroom teacher. 
It can, however, point the way for the 
use of less teachers and for more ade- 
quate salaries for the tragically under- 
paid teachers of America. 


AMENDMENT OF SOIL BANK ACT 
WITH RESPECT TO TOBACCO 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 7 I introduced a bill that was 
entitled “A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act with respect to its application to pro- 
ducers of fiue-cured tobacco.” The title 
of the bill was in error and should have 
read to include all types of tobacco in- 
stead of just the flue-cured tobacco. 
Today I am introducing a new bill which 
will correct that situation. 

Also, as a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, may I say that we have 
been sitting for the past 3 days trying 
to work out some sort of compromise to 
bring to the House on the corn bill. I 
can say frankly to the House that I be- 
lieve we are further apart on the corn 
legislation than we were when we had 
the big wrangle on the floor the other 
day. It appears to me at this speaking 
that most of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture have given up 
compromises for Lent. 


THE BUDGET 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, if I understand correctly, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was elected largely by 
the conservative element of the American 
people, those who believe in a sound dol- 
lar, those who believe in a sound econ- 
omy, and those who believe in protecting 
the security of this country by sound 
fiscal policies. 

In view of President Eisenhower’s ap- 
peal to the conservative electorate in 
1952 and in 1956, it is shocking to me to 
see the trend of affairs since the first of 
this year. The administration admits 
that inflation is a great threat to our 
people on one hand, then on the other 
hand they are proposing the largest 


‘peacetime budget in the history of the 


United States. Now I understand that 
the administration is advocating an in- 
crease in the number of Federal em- 
ployees by approximately 105,000. The 
American people are greatly alarmed 
over this trend. Every new day brings to 
light plans for more employees, more bu- 
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reaus, more agencies, and ever more stu- 
pendous Federal expenditures. All talk 
of tax cuts, of a balanced budget, the re- 
duction of the national debt apparently 
has vanished from this administration. 
The lifetime savings of our people are in 
jeopardy, and nothing is being advanced 
by the administration to alleviate these 
fears of our people. The great issue be- 
fore America today is a sound dollar. The 
threat of inflation is undermining our 
defense expenditures. A sound dollar is 
necessary to reassure our people, protect 
our economic well-being, and build the 
materials of war necessary to preserve 
peace. I find it hard to believe that the 
executive branch of our Government to- 
day would advocate a vast increase in the 
number of Federal employees. 

Mr. Speaker, we are already one-third 
of the way toward communism, because 
the average American is working one- 
third of each year to pay taxes. During 
each year he spends 4 months working 
for the government. If this is not part- 
time communism, I do not know the 
meaning of the term. Then add to the 
taxpayer’s burden another 100,000 em- 
ployees on the Federal payrolls. It will 
only be a short time before all of us will 
be either working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment directly or indirectly through 


taxation. The time has come for this 


Congress to stand up and preserve our 
economy and our place among the na- 
tions of the world. Regardless of party 
affiliation, we must cut down these Fed- 
eral expenditures and protect our people 
from an insidious Federal dictatorship 
through bureaucracy and excessive tax- 
ation. We must take this step at this 
session of Congress over the opposition 
of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 


INTEGRATED PROGRAM OF ASSIST- 
ANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
hottest issues of the recent campaign 
was the plight of small business. If lip- 
service to that essential part of our econ- 
omy was nourishment for small busi- 
ness, small business would, I am sure, 
flourish for years to come. Unhappily, 
this is not the case. 

The economic strength of our country 
is closely identified with the economic 
strength of small business. Moreover, I 
know personally that many smaller con- 
cerns in the State of Maine are beset 
with perplexing problems. I have, there- 
fore, studied with keen interest the activ- 
ities of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

The Small Business Administration, 
established in 1953, is one of the newer 
agencies of our Government. It is 
charged with the duty to “assist, and 
protect insofar as possible the interest 
of small-business concerns in order to 
preserve free competitive enterprise.” 
This agency is authorized to make loans 
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to small firms, to assist them to obtain 
Government contracts, and to counsel 
them on problems of management, 
finances, production, and the like. 

While it is clear that the establish- 
ment of SBA is a move in the right di- 
rection, some question can be raised as 
to how far the administration is willing 
to go on behalf of small business. I note, 
for example, that although on August 7, 
1956, the President’s so-called Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business issued a 
number of recommendations designed to 
strengthen small business, these sugges- 
tions have remained largely in the rec- 
ommendation stage. Certainly it is clear 
that the Committee has recommended 
certain tax reforms for small business 
and these tax reforms were greeted by 
the administration with enthusiasm 
prior to election. We now find, however, 
that much-needed tax relief for small 
business no longer has the enthusiastic 
support of the administration. 

I have also found that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is a temporary 
agency and has been operated on a year- 
to-year basis. Obviously, the temporary 
status of the SBA must hamper the ef- 
fectiveness of its programs. Neverthe- 
less, I have not heard up to this time 
that the administration has been will- 
ing to demonstrate a serious commit- 
ment to small business by recommend- 
ing that SBA be established as a perma- 
nent agency. I have found, however, 
that many Members of Congress gen- 
uinely concerned with the future of small 
business have introduced legislation to 
make SBA a permanent agency. This 
seems to me to be most desirable. 

I have read with great interest the 
semiannual reports to Congress issued by 
the Small Business Administration. Like 
a stockholders’ report from some ura- 
nium companies, they sound a busy and 
optimistic note, but nothing much seems 
to happen. I have found very little of 
substance in the SBA reports. It seems 
to me that SBA has been unduly preoc- 
cupied with its. operating programs. 
Perhaps this is natural in a new and 
temporary agency. 

I am happy to learn from the SBA 
semiannual reports that the Small Bus- 
iness Administration has made so many 
loans for such and such amount of dol- 
lars and that it has set aside certain 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of Gov- 
ernment contracts to be placed with 
small business. But these reports do not 
shed any light on the basic problems 
faced by the smaller firms today. 

I do not understand how Congress can 
enact a long-range legislative program to 
strengthen small business if it is not ad- 
vised of the fundamental problems of 
small business. If the Small Business 
Administration does not report to Con- 
gress on fundamental small-business 
problems, what Government agency may 
Congress look to for this information? 

On March 6, I introduced three bills 
which represent an integrated program 
to strengthen the Small Business Admin- 
istration and to meet some of the more 
pressing difficulties which face small 
business. 

The first, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, is H. R. 5651, which amends the 
Small Business Act of 1953 to direct the 
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SBA to make extensive, comprehensive, 
and continuing studies of the problems of 
small business and to file semiannual 
reports on the results of such studies. 
While it may be that SBA presently has 
the authority to make such studies, the 
fact is that it has not done so. This pro- 
posal not only directs the agency to face 
up to and to report on the basic problems 
of small business; it also provides greater 
authority to that agency to employ pri- 
vate persons and organizations to con- 
duct studies and perform research. 

I might add parenthetically that there 
may be some question as to whether the 
Bureau of the Budget will permit SBA to 
make recommendations for legislation 
that will strengthen small business. But 
there should be no excuse for SBA to fail 
in its basic duty to report in a competent 
and intelligent manner on the problems 
of small business. 

My second bill, H. R. 5693, will author- 
ize the Small Business Administration to 
make loans to local private nonprofit or- 
ganizations formed to assist, develop, 
and expand the economy of any locality 
or area. Under this proposal sound and 
secured loans may be made, without limi- 
tation on amount, to private groups such 
as development-credit corporations and 
industrial fcundations to help local or- 
ganizations to help themselves to estab- 
lish new industry in their area and to 
strengthen existing enterprises. 

I am advised that SBA has made such 
loans in a limited way. I must confess 
that I am hard put to ascertain the au- 
thority under which such loans are made. 
According to my understanding, the 
Small Business Administration is au- 
thorized to make business loans only to a 
small-business concern. Nevertheless I 
believe such loans are desirable. Such 
loans enable the local community to take 
responsibility for meeting their own eco- 
nomic problems. I think that this is 
where, in the first instances, the respon- 
‘sibility belongs. 

The third bill which I have introduced, 
E. R. 5650, authorizes SBA to make loans 
found by the President to be necessary 
to avoid or alleviate the effect of a seri- 
ous economic disaster, depression, or dis- 
location affecting any group, area, or 
industry. This is a logical extension of 
the Small Business Administration’s 
present disaster loan program. That 
agency now is permitted to make loans to 
individuals and business enterprises, both 
large and small, that have suffered from 
the effects of floods, or other natural dis- 
asters. Economic disasters can be as 
devastating to a community as a hurri- 
cane. Nevertheless at this time the Pres- 
ident does not have authority to avoid or 
lessen the effect of an economic disaster 
upon a community or industry by grant- 
ing the same kind of financial assistance 
available in the event of a natural 
catastrophe. 

It is not intended that this legislation 
should in any way conflict with the aims 
of proposed area assistance legislation. 
But it appears to me to be completely 
sensible to give the President a tool nec- 
essary to meet unanticipated economic 
problems that may not fall within the 
scope of any area assistance legislation. 
For example, it should not have been 
necessary when commercial fisheries 
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needed emergency help for Congress to 
establish a separate loan program. It 
does not seem to me to be desirable to 
require special legislation each time a 
different economic problem occurs. This 
places an unnecessary burden on Con- 
gress. Moreover, it is more economical 
and efficient to center, as much as prac- 
ticable, all such lending functions in one 
Government agency that already has the 
know-how. 

Small-business men and the communi- 
ties they serve are watching this Con- 
gress to see if words are transformed into 
deeds. Although their number is great, 
they have little time to write letters, to 
testify, to lobby. But their cause war- 
rants the help of every Member of 
Congress. 

I know I express the views of all Mem- 
bers when I say I would not like to see 
this Nation depend for its economic 
strength on a handful of giants. The 
community businessman cannot hold out 
indefinitely. He looks to this session for 
leadership in rolling back, or at least 
stemming, the tide of bigness. 


YOUNG PEOPLE CAN STILL SUCCEED 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. [Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, our 
country is great today because our young 
people can climb the ladder of success 
if they have the will to do it; and, can 
maintain the integrity which we have 
inherited from the pioneers. 

If the time ever comes when they can- 
not do that, then our beloved land will 
go the way of the great nations of the 
past. 

I am disturbed by the trend of our 
economic structure in recent years. I 
am not against bigness as such. We 
are a big country—the leader of the 
free world—and we need big business, 
‘big labor, and big agriculture as integral 
parts of the process of survival in this 
atomic age. However, bigness must 
never be allowed to swallow littleness as 
large fish swallow little ones in our lakes 
and streams. If business becomes so big 
that it becomes a monopoly; if organ- 
ized labor becomes so big that it for- 
gets the reason for its existence, the pro- 
tection of those who labor; if agricul- 
ture gets so big that big farms drive out 
the small farmer—then we are in for a 
sea of trouble. Domestic monopoly is 
just as dangerous and deadly as govern- 
ment monopoly. 

When our small business people and 
small farmers, like the ones who helped 
make this country what it is, can no 
longer grow and prosper enough to sus- 
tain a home and family, but are forced 
to leave by the thousands for jobs else- 
where, something is wrong in the heart- 
stream of this Nation. 

May the time never come when big 
people are not little people, and when 
little people are not big people. Our 
Nation cannot survive without both. 
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POLAND 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been reading in the newspapers 
where a commission from Communist 
Poland has come to the United States 
in an effort to secure economic aid. 
Then, in yesterday’s Sunday Washing- 
ton Post, I read an article date lined 
Monrovia, Liberia, and one paragraph of 
that article says that President Tubman, 
President of Liberia, said he rejected a 
recent offer of aid from Communist 
Poland to develop natural resources on 
the ground that Liberia does not want 
economic partnership with other govern- 
ments, but only with private companies. 

Now, I cannot understand how we, as 
a nation, can consider giving economic 
aid to Communist Poland when Commu- 
nist Poland at this very time is offering 
economic aid to other countries of the 
world. I would suggest that we take 
a good, long look before we offer any eco- 
nomic aid to Communist Poland. I have 
a number of fine Polish constituents and 
we are all aware that they make some 
of the finest citizens of our country. We 
are also interested in the citizens of 
Poland. But, I do not think this is the 
way to aid the people of. Communist 
Poland in their fight against Communist 
tyranny. It is about time that we looked 
into this matter very carefully. 


VALUE OF COAL AS A SOURCE OF 
ELECTRIC ENERGY ; 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the fascination which the atom’s 
potential holds for all of us, there is 
sometimes a tendency to move a bit reck- 
lessly in the attempt to convert to real- 
ity those undeveloped creations that so 
far have been confined to man’s dreams 
and drawing boards. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for the outstanding scientific 
evolutions that have come about in 
America is that there are no governors 
on our dreams—they can be raced at top 
speed, as they sometimes are, with scien- 
tific knowledge and skill in swift pur- 
suit. ‘The idea itself must always lead 
the way; then the design, the labora- 
tory, and the testing block. This pro- 
cedure—underwritten by private invest- 
ment—has been largely responsible for 
America’s industrial leadership despite 
the Nation’s comparative youth. 

Because much of the research on fis- 
sionable materials has necessarily been 
sponsored by the United States Govern- 
ment, putting the peacetime atom to 
work poses a number of questions which 
are unique in a free economy. An in- 
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vention normally is nurtured from idea 
to application on the theory that its 
fruition will produce a profit for the 
individual or firm who undertakes to pay 
the cost of incubation and. development, 
In the case of the atom, particularly 
as it applies to the generation of electric 
power, the possibility of profit is too 
remote at this time for us to expect 
private capital to assume the complete 
load. The Government has already used 
great sums of Federal funds in its atomic 
energy laboratories and workshops. The 
chain of expenditures was begun by mili- 
tary establishments charged with the 
responsibility of drafting the atom. as 
a weapon. Once this effort was success- 
ful, officials of the executive department, 
collaborating with the Congress, set out 
to adapt the atom to peacetime uses. 
The subsequent studies, experimenta- 
tions, and accomplishments have been 
and will continue to be extremely ex- 
pensive. I think, however, that they 
have been necessary, if only from the 
standpoint of international prestige. 
How far Government contribution 
must supplement or substitute for pri- 
vate investment is the question which 
has to be answered. It is a delicate 
question, for Congress must appropriate 
the funds necessary to encourage con- 
tinued development of atomic energy, 
yet must not permit Government dollars 
to upset the scale of an economy based 
on freedom of business operation and 
opportunity. In order to remain on the 


‘side of a sober management policy with- 


out crossing over into sprees of inebrious 


‘Spending, Congress must wherever pos- 


sible be guided by fact rather than fan- 


cies, theorems rather than hypotheses, 


and horse sense rather than political 
intuition. It is therefore sometimes nec- 
essary for us to go back and do a little 
checking instead of moving too quickly 
on a beclouded work schedule. 

I have recently looked over one of the 
written contributions of Dr. Arthur 
Compton, noted educator and physicist, 
whose participation in the field of atomic 
science is well known and who in fact 
directed the work resulting in the first 
atomic chain reaction. Because the nor- 
mal impulse of all of us is to accept a 
statement of so highly respected a per- 
son of learning, we often overlook ob- 
vious errors that no doubt come about 


-through careless research rather than 
-intended distortion. 


In Dr. Compton’s treatise on the ne- 
cessity for expediting development of 
atomic-generated electric power, this 
statement is included: 


The supplies of petroleum in the United 
States have dwindled sufficiently that we are 
now importing more than is being produced 
in our own territory. We have coal supplies 
adequate for many centuries, but the coal 
is becoming increasingly difficult to mine. 
In other countries, such as, for example, 
Britain, the once abundant supplies of coal 
have already become so difficult of access 


_that the cost is rising rapidly. In the mean- 


time, our society is becoming dependent 
upon a fast-growing supply of mechanical 
and electrical power. We also need the 
organie materials that come from coal and 
oil as the base from which to make a vast 
variety of chemical products. These prod- 
ucts include plastics and textiles, as well as 
dyes and artificial rubber. We cannot long 
afford to use our precious supply of fossil 


-to the price of electricity. 
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organic material as fuel. To do so is like 
breaking up the furniture to stoke the 
furnace. i ; 

It is thus that atomic energy is coming 
just in time to meet a fundamental human 
need. As our experience grows, the cost of 
power from uranium and thorium will in- 
evitably decrease and that of power from 
coal and oil will become greater. It can 
hardly be before the end of the present cen- 
tury that uranium will to a very large extent 
supplant coal as the source of commercial 
heat and power, i 


Mr. Speaker, I need not dwell upon the 
fallacy contained in the very first sen- 
tence of this excerpt. I am sure that 
there are enough of my colleagues, espe- 
cially from the Southwest, familiar with 
our oil imports program and with do- 
mestic oil-production schedules to rec- 
ognize that there is no justification for 
that sentence. While I am firmly op- 
posed to permitting international oil 
companies to continue their current 
heavy shipments into this country, I 
must readily admit that these imports 
do not approach the quantities produced 
in the United States. I merely remind 
Dr. Compton’s researchers that the State 
of Texas alone produces more crude oil 
than all the crude and products im- 
ported into this country. 

Now let us look into the Compton 
comment on coal supplies. The con- 
clusions accepted by the author in this 
regard have already been disputed by 
Government studies, and by estimates of 
private fuel experts, as completely. with- 
out fundation. In this discussion today 
I shall refer only to the McKinney panel 
report, whose estimates are based on 
United States Bureau of Mines figures 
and are universally acknowledged for 
their authenticity and accuracy. The 
report lists economically recoverable re- 
serves of coal in the United States at 
948 billion tons—enough to last for al- 
most 2,000 years at present rates of pro- 
duction. Here is a breakdown of those 
figures: 

About 237 billion tons of our reserve 
stockpile are minable at or near present 
prices. f 

An additional 285 billion tons are 


available at % to 1% times present 


prices. 
An additional 426 billion tons are 
available at 142 to 4 times present prices. 
As a source of electric power, even the 
coal most expensive to mine may prove 
to be the best fuel bargain regardless of 
how far we advance in our ability to har- 


-ness power from fissionable materials. 


The present average delivered cost of 
coal in the United States accounts for 
only 3 mills per kilowatt-hour in the cost 
of electricity. The cost of this coal at 
the mine—leaving out the transportation 
charges—averages just 2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. Thus even if the cost of 
mining increases by one-half, this rise 
would add only 1 mill per kilowatt-hour 
Now, if we 
add the 237 billion tons of coal available 
at or near present prices to the 285 bil- 
lion tons that may cost as much as 50 
percent more to get out, we find that 
there are 522 billion tons available be=- 
fore coal gets into a price range which 
might reduce the cost advantage of coal | 
over nuclear power by as much as 1 mill. 
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At today’s rate of production, this ad- 
vantage for coal would extend into the 
year 2900. Recognizing that coal re- 
quirements will increase as electric 
generating capacity soars upward, there 
is a good possibility that United States 
demand will reach a billion tons within 
the next 20 years. Even so, coal will be 
available for another 5 centuries before 
the cost element increases more than 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

I might point out that the latter esti- 
mates disregard the fact that utilization 
efficiency in coal-burning steamplants is 
steadily tending upward. Here is an 
assessment from the McKinney report: 

Electrical generating plants at present 
consume about 1 pound of coal per kilo- 
watt-hour. This is expected to be reduced 
by at least five one-hundredths pounds per 
kilowatt-hours for each 5-year period. The 
report further states: The corresponding 
overall plant thermal efficiencies are 40 per- 
cent in 1960 and 46 percent in 1980. It is 
believed that such improved performances 
can be obtained through gains in the 
straight-steam cycle through the use of 
higher pressures and temperatures. The 
forecast does not include the possibility of 
combination gas turbines and steam turbine 
cycles which might possibly result in even 
larger gains in efficiencies. However, such 
possible gains cannot be accurately forecast 
without a comparable forecast for the cost 
of the plants using such combination cycles. 
In event such combination cycles do come 
into widespread use, these would tend to di- 
minish the rate of growth of nuclear fuel 
plants. 


I have another comment to express on 
the business of finding coal—as Dr. 
Compton puts it—extremely difficult to 
mine. I want to point out that the coal 
industry has invested huge sums of 
money in technological improvement of 
mining machinery and methods. The 
United Mine Workers of America have 
welcomed this ambitious program for in- 
creased productivity. Twenty years ago 
the average output per-man-day at bi- 
tuminous coal mines in this country was 
4.62 tons. Today the per-man-day pro- 
duction figure is in the vicinity of 11 tons 
and tending upward. 

Another consideration is the improve- 
ment in coal quality through technology. 
Throughout our coal-producing States, 
large preparation plants loom on the 
horizon and in some areas dominate the 
landscape. ‘These great coal laundries 
stand as testimony to the industry’s de- 
termination to utilize every possible con- 
tribution of science and engineering to 
give consumers a better product. A prep- 
aration plant makes it possible for the 
coal company to deliver more B. t. u.’s per 
carload than was the case only a few 
years ago. Through a series of treat- 
ments, impurities are removed and the 
coalis upgraded. By applying these and 
perhaps yet-to-be-developed processes to 
lower grade coals, including lignite, the 
industry will be able to assure a good 
supply of most efficient fuels even fur- 
ther into the future. 

I think perhaps Members of Congress 
should acquaint themselves with the re- 
cent statement by Commissioner Harold 
S. Vance, of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, at a hearing before the congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy on February 25, 1957. Mr. Vance 
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reviewed the advantages of developing 
atom-generated electric power in a num- 
ber of Western Europe countries where 
coal is not in such abundance as in the 
United States. Then, turning back to our 
own needs, Mr. Vance offered this ob- 
servation: 

Now our domestic situation is quite differ- 
ent. We are blessed with large supplies of 
coal, oil, and gas. They are relatively cheap 
and are fairly well distributed in relation to 
power demand. It follows that we are not 
under the same pressures as are our foreign 
friends, and we are free, at least so far as 
our economy is concerned, to follow a plan 
which, as in the fable of the tortoise and the 
hare, may appear to be slow at first but which 
will win out in the end of the race. 


I associate myself with the position 
outlined in the Vance statement. Admit- 
tedly most areas of the world are far less 
fortunate than we with respect to re- 
serves of coal. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s present intensive program of re- 
search in atomic energy offers an op- 
portunity for us to promote the welfare 
of all the people in the world; in all prob- 
ability even the United States, at some 
time in the far distant future, will need 
to supplement its traditional power 
sources as the demands for energy con- 
tinue their rapid increase. 

What is mandatory, however, is that 
efficiency must always be the watch- 
word of our atomic-energy program. We 
must not become panicked into spending 
orgies prompted by erroneous estimates 
relating to energy sources and reserves. 
Dr. Compton’s book is not the first study 
by atomic-power enthusiasts who unin- 
tentionally have permitted fallacy to dis- 
place fact as they carry their important 
messages to the general public. I salute 
Dr. Compton for his devotion to the job 
of helping to extract more and more 
marvels from the atom, and I am sure 
that he would be the first to object to 
any misinterpretation whether or not it 
would be regarded to be in support of his 
philosophy. 

On the matter of atomic energy, as in 
every phase of life, our attitude must 
conform to the pattern expounded by 
Abraham Lincoln in his letter to Horace 
Greeley: 


I shall try to correct errors where shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views as 
fast as they shall appear to be true views. 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—Coal is likely to 
be the lowest cost electric-power fuel for 
at least several more centuries, Representa- 
tive JAMES E. VAN ZANDT said today in the 
speech prepared for delivery on the floor 
of the House. He pointed to the following 
factors in support of this estimate: 

1. About 237 billion tons of coal reserves 
are available in the United States for mining 
at or near present costs, and an additional 
285 billion tons are mineable at from 25 to 
50 percent more than present costs. At 
the present rate of production, these reserves 
alone would last for more than a thousand 
years. 

2. Utilization efficiency of coal-burning 
generating plants is tending steadily upward. 

3. Upgrading of coal through technology 
will continue to increase the efficiency of this 
fuel. 

The statement by Congressman VAN ZANDT, 
who is a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, was issued in reply to the 
published work of a prominent scientist who 
predicted that “it can hardly be before the 
end of the present century that uranium 
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will, to a very large extent, supplant coal 
as the source of commercial heat and power.” 

Congressman VAN ZANDT said that the Fed- 
eral Government’s atomic energy research 
program “offers an opportunity to promote 
the welfare of all the people in the world,” 
and that “in the far-distant future” fission- 
able materials may be needed to supplant 
traditional power energy sources. But he 
cautioned his colleagues against becoming 
‘panicked into spending orgies, prompted 
by erroneous estimates relating to fuel re- 
serves,” adding that “efficiency must always 
be the watchword” of the atomic-energy 
program. 

“How far Government contribution must 
substitute for private investment in fur- 
thering atomic-energy research is the ques- 
tion which has to be answered,” Congress- 
man VAN ZANDT explained. “It is a delicate 
question, for Congress must appropriate the 
funds necessary to encourage continued de- 
velopment of atomic energy, yet must not 
permit Government dollars to upset the scale 
of an economy based on freedom of business 
operation and opportunity. 

“In order to remain on the side of a sober 
management policy without crossing over 
into sprees of inebrious spending, Congress 
must be guided by facts rather than fancies, 
theorems rather than hypotheses, and horse- 
sense rather than political intuition.” 

In concluding his address, the Pennsyl- 
vania representative referred to a recent 
statement by Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Vance, who pointed out advantages of de- 
veloping atom-generated electric power in 
some western European countries but em- 
phasized that the same situation was not 
applicable in the case of the United States, 
which has vast stores of coal, oil, and nat- 
ural gas. 


EASIEST ROUTE TO EFFECTIVE 
ECONOMY LIES IN HOOVER COM- 
MISSION PROPOSALS TO TAKE 
GOVERNMENT OUT OF COMPETI- 
TION WITH PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, at no 
time in my 64 years service in Congress 
has the public of my district been so sin- 
cerely aroused over the size of the budget, 
the rate of Federal spending and waste 
in Government resulting in high taxes, 
The letters I am receiving in unpreced- 
ented numbers are not inspired by any 
organized pressure group but represent 
the spontaneous and angry protests of 
citizens of all walks and all income levels. 

To reduce taxes and retain any sense of 
fiscal responsibility Congress must re- 
duce authorizations, appropriations and 
spending. What money must be spent, 
must be spent with maximum efficiency 
and effectiveness. Certainly the prompt 
consideration of the recommendations of 
the second Hoover Commission by all 
agencies of the executive and by the 
Congress itself is a first step toward 
achieving the efficiency and economy 
which makes possible skillful cuts in the 
budget, not only this year, but for years 
in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud today to join 
with. members on both sides of the aisle 
in introducing legislation suggested by 
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the citizens committee report as an 
outgrowth of the recommendations and 
conclusions of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

As Chairman Clarence Francis, of the 
Citizens Committee, declared: 

If there was one good reason for the 
Hoover report when the Commission began 
its work in 1953 there are two today. Since 
then a dangerous. strain on our national 
economy has become clearly apparent. To- 
day the cry is to economize. There are great 
differences of opinion, of course, as to where 
budget cuts should be made. But there is 
one point on which no one can disagree: 
Inefficiency, waste, overlapping, and obsolete 
governmental business procedures are cost- 
ing us billions of dollars a year. Now is the 
time to get busy and put the findings of the 
Hoover Commission to work. This is no 
longer a merely desirable objective. It is a 
national necessity. 


On February 4 and 5, the Citizens 
Committee held their third national re- 
organization conference, here in Wash- 
ington. Adopting as their slogan, “Bet- 
ter Government at a Better Price,” 25 
distinguished Americans from govern- 
ment, industry, and the professions 
gathered to confer and discuss with good 
citizens from all over the country the 
question, “How to make 1957 the year of 
fulfillment” for the remaining 61 percent 
of the Hoover report. 

After careful deliberation, this bipar- 
tisan group concluded that adoption of 
the remaining proposals can make possi- 
ble savings of more than $5 billion to the 
American taxpayer—over $100 for each 
American family. 

The first bill I have introduced today 
is one to establish a Federal policy con- 
cerning the termination, limitation, or 
-establishment of business-type opera- 
tions of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private 
enterprise. This legislation originates 
in recommendations of the Subcommit- 
tee on Business Enterprises. The Com- 
mittee on Business Organization of the 
Department of Defense has transmitted 
these recommendations to the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, more famil- 
iarly known as the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

In a 200-page report, titled “Subcom- 
mittee Report on Business Enterprises,” 
this group under the chairmanship of 
Joseph B. Hall, president of the Kroger 
Co., submitted 15 conclusions and 3 
recommendations to the Committee on 
Business Organization of the Defense 
Department. This subcommittee report 
was accompanied by a staff study on 
business enterprises outside of the De- 
partment of Defense which resulted in 
16 additional recommendations. 

The subcommittee report on business 
enterprises in the Department of Defense 
is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents for 55 cents. The staff study 
on business enterprises outside of the 
Department of Defense is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 35 
cents. The report of the Commission on 
Business Enterprises is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 45 
cents. 

In this last 113-page report, the second 
Hoover Commission devotes the first 42 
pages to a discussion of Department of 
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Defense business. enterprises, with the 
remainder of the report dealing. with 
business enterprises in the civilian agen- 
cies of Government. There are 22 rec- 
ommendations, overall, of which 9 are 
directed at business enterprises in the 
Defense Department. ‘Thirteen are di- 
rected at business enterprises in the 
Department of Justice, the Post Office 
Department, the Department of the In- 
terior, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and such other governmental agen- 
cies as Federal corporations, Federal 
lending agencies, and in the field of 
printing. 

The problem of Government competi- 
tion with privately owned, taxpaying 
business is not a new one, by any means, 
Emergencies resulting from wars and 
economic depressions have served to 
create most business-type enterprises in 
Federal Government. The problem is 
always one of terminating the Federally 
operated business-type enterprise after 
the emergency is over. 

Business-type enterprises created by 
Government during World War I, the de- 
pression, and World War II are still very 
much with us. In most cases these Gov- 
ernment business-type enterprises pay 
no taxes, pay little or no interest on the 
capital invested, seldom charge deprecia- 
tion and frequently do not include execu- 
tive personnel payrolls as part of their 
operating expense. It is most unfor- 
tunate that, in addition to the fact that 
they usually pay no taxes, most Govern- 
ment business-type activities deprive all 
echelons of Government, local, State, 
and National, of taxes which would 
otherwise be collected from private en- 
terprise performing the same functions. 

As long ago as 1933, the House of 
Representatives found the Federal Gov- 
ernment still operating 232 business-type 
activities from World War I. This 
special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported: 

The evidence in general indicates that the 
operations of the Federal Government in the 
field of private enterprise has reached a 
magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce the private initiative, curtail the 
opportunities, and infringe upon the earn- 
ing powers of tax-paying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them. 


Today, the Hoover Commission notes 
that it is almost impossible to estimate 
accurately the total number of com- 
mercial and industrial-type facilities in 
the Department of Defense, alone. The 
total number probably exceeds 2,500 
with Government capital invested in ex- 
cess of $15 billion. Some are essential 
parts of the military service and are not 
competitive with private enterprise. 
Many of them are competitive and not 
so essential. 

In 1951 and 1952 I became acquainted 
with the intricacies of this problem 
while serving on the Bonner subcom- 
mittee of what was then the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. We inspected 
military operated coffee roasting plants, 
tire retreading shops, vehicle rebuilding 
facilities, and optical and dental manu- 
facturing facilities. Time after time we 
listened to owners of small businesses 
who were being forced to the wall as the 
military competed with them from the 
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vantage point of federally-owned build- 
ings and facilities. There may be little 
that big government can do to help 
small business; there is much it can do 
to crush it. 

In 1952 President Eisenhower defined 
in broad terms his concept of the rela- 
tionship of government and its citizens 
when he said: 

To bring government closer to the people 
we will set up these principles and adhere to 
them: That no Federal project, large or small, 
will be undertaken which the people can 
effectively do or be helped to do for them- 
selves; that no Federal project will be under- 
taken which private enterprise can effec- 
tively undertake; that no project and no pro- 
gram will be started on the Federal level 
which can be undertaken and effectively 
carried through on the State or local level. 


The President’s criterion is simplicity 
in itself; the ability of the people to ac- 
complish the project for themselves. It 
is noteworthy that he makes no mention 
of competition or of comparative costs. 
It is obvious there are not common 
grounds for comparing corresponding 
private and Government business costs 
since the Government pays no income 
taxes, keeps its accounts in a different 
manner than business, and enjoys other 
special advantages. 

During the period 1953 through 1956 
marked progress was made in some areas 
by the executive departments which 
followed President Eisenhower’s philoso- 
phy to a degree. During the past 3 years, 
as a result of an administration review 
of Federal commercial-type activities, 
492 such installations were discontinued 
or curtailed by military and civilian 
agencies. 

The Defense Department decided to 
discontinue 355 of its commercial-type 
activities, including 83 office equipment 
repair shops, 79 automotive repair shops, 
45 tree and garden nurseries, 22 bakeries, 
20 cobbler shops, 15 laundries, 11 cement 
mixing plants, 4 coffee roasting plants, 
as well as some 70 others ranging from 
dry-cleaning plants to a tire retreading 
shop. 

In the last 3 years, Federal civilian 
agencies have discontinued or curtailed 
137 of their commercial-type installa- 
tions, including 76 bakeries, 21 ice man- 
ufacturing plants, 20 surgical and ortho- 
pedic appliance units, and 15 ice-cream 
plants. In addition, they have turned 
back to the United States Treasury well 
over a billion dollars through the liqui- 
dation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the sale to private in- 
dustry of such Government-operated 
ventures as synthetic rubber plants, the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, the PWA 
built Bluebeard’s Castle in the Virgin 
Islands, the Island Trading Corporation 
of Guam, and many others. 

In January of this year the Postmaster 
General recommended the discontinu- 
ance of the 46-year-old Postal Savings 
System. A measure accomplishing this 
end is expected to be reported out by 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service this week. 

In spite of this progress, Government 
is still the businessman’s biggest and his 
most unfair competitor. The taxpayers’ 
money in the form of Government cap- 
ital is still invested in commercial and 
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industrial-type activities to the tune of 
$12 billion to $15 billion. As far as I 
‘can determine, the Army still raises 
flowers and manufactures clothing, 
paint, ice cream, rubber stamps, and eye 
glasses. The military still repairs furni- 
ture, mixes cement, carefully tends tree 
and garden nurseries, runs the world’s 
biggest airlines, operates steamships and 
a railroad or two. At least one of the 
civilian agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment still conducts one or more of these 
same activities and, in addition, produces 
helium, sells hot dogs at the national 
parks, manufactures fertilizer, engages 
in printing, baking, dry cleaning, and 
laundering. 

Legislatively, the program toward 
elimination of Government competition 
in- business-type activities has lagged. 
The Defense Department’s decompeti- 
tion activities virtually ground to a halt 
in June 1955 with the insertion of sec- 
tion 638 in the fiscal year 1956 Defense 
Appropriation Act. This section, mak- 
ing it mandatory for a committee of 
Congress to approve specifically each in- 
stance where Government business-type 
enterprise was to be curtailed, was 
withdrawn when the fiscal year 1957 de- 
fense appropriations were voted on in 
the House last session. I participated in 
the debate on this specific point. 

However, a -Senate Appropriations 
Committee report instructed the De- 
partment of Defense to maintain all 
commercial and industrial-type facili- 
ties, unless disposal or transfer is eco- 
nomically justified and unless no in- 
creased costs result. Despite a Budget 
Bureau policy declaration that com- 
parative costs should not be the major 
consideration in deciding whether to dis- 
continue activities involving highly com- 
petitive products, the Pentagon has been 
charged with devoting most of these past 

-6 months studying the feasibility of the 
Senate report and little has been ac- 
complished in dissolving their business- 
type enterprises. 

For three consecutive Congresses at- 
tempts have been made to enact policy 
provisions for the termination of Gov- 
ernment operations which are in com- 
petition with private enterprises. The 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations reported out July 21, 1954, the 
bill authored by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Osmers] written to ac- 
complish this purpose. ‘The measure 
passed the House on July 23, 1954. 

In the 84th Congress six similar bills 
were introduced and referred to the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Reorgani- 
zation. Mr. Horrman’s bill, was reported 
to the House Government Operations 
Committee as early as July 4, 1955, where 
it remained without action until the end 
of the session. 

On last May 15, the Bureau of the 
Budget released the first inventory in 
history of certain commercial-industrial 
activities of the Government. It is a 
photolithographed book 8 inches by 
10% inches by a half inch thick. It 
weighs 16 ounces and contains 108 pages 
detailing 19,771 commercial- and indus- 
trial-type activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It represents a distinct step 
forward on which the administration is 
to be congratulated because it defined, 
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for the first time, the extent of the prob- 
lem of Government tax-free competi- 
tion with business, even after the execu- 
tive and legislative attempts to date. 

This survey shows that 32 civilian de- 
partments and agencies were then en- 
gaged in operating 18,964 commercial- 
type enterprises with assets of $760,- 
655,575. The Government owns another 
301 commercial-industrial activities with 
assets of $4,028,545,658 which are oper- 
ated by private contractors, under con- 
tracts with civilian agencies. 'The De- 
partment of Defense had 357 manufac- 
turing installations with assets of $2,- 
229,454,160 which it operated itself plus 
149 installations with capital assets of 
$4,855,335,176 which were contractor 
operated. 

Roughly, then, the Federal Govern- 
ment operates 19,711 Government- 
owned, or partly Government-owned 
plants and commercial-type facilities in 
which it has invested $11,863,990,569 of 
the taxpayers’ money. These activities 
involve 258,425 civilian employees of the 
Government plus 8,096 other employees, 
roughly 10 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral payroll. This apparently does not 
take into account military personnel, in 
uniform, used in supervision or in con- 
duct of these activities. 

This total Federal investment of $11.86 
billion in business-type enterprises is 
over twice the valuation of the complete 
physical plant, before depreciation,. of 
General Motors Corp., which listed its 
physical assets at $5,066,065,645 last Sep- 
tember. The Federal investment is over 
4 times the depreciated value of the 
physical assets of General Motors Corp., 
last September, which was $2,843,931,323. 
General Motors had 624,011 employees 
as compared with the total of 266,521 
listed in the Bureau of the Budget study, 
Inventory of Commercial-Industrial Ac- 
tivities of the Government. 

Commercial ventures reported by the 
Bureau of the Budget included automo- 
bile repair shops, garages, service sta- 
tions, hotels, rooming houses, camps, and 
other lodging places. The Government 
also is running wholesale trade establish- 
ments, credit agencies, and eating and 
drinking places. 


Industrial operations cover such fields ; 


as mining, printing, publishing, furni- 
ture making, and rubber and leather pro- 
duction. Four agencies—Agriculture; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; In- 
terior; and General Services—are en- 
gaged in painting, paperhanging, and 
decorating, for instance. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Interior, and HEW engage in mak- 
ing bread and other bakery products, 
except biscuits, crackers, and pretzels. 
The purpose of this bill is clearly stated 
in section 2. It is to provide for the 
termination, to the maximum extent 
compatible with national security and 
the public interest, of all business-type 
activities engaged in by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the United States to the det- 
riment of private business enterprises. 
It puts the Congress on record as op- 
posing Federal business-type activities 
except where it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment itself to perform such activities 
in the public interest or in furtherance 
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of national. programs and. objectives 
established by statute. 

Other. provisions require the Com- 
merce Department to hear complaints 
from businessmen about Government 
competition and where the facts warrant 
to consult with the appropriate Federal 
officials to terminate or limit that com- 
petition. It requires the Budget Bureau 
to review and make recommendations to 
the President on each new type of busi- 
ness activity proposed that would be in 
competition with private enterprise. 
This bill also requires an annual report 
to Congress by the President on actions 
taken under this legislation. 

Of all the ways open to Congress to 
cut the budget and increase tax revenue, 
this route of curtailing Government 
business-type activities may well be the 
most painless as well as one of the most 
effective. 

I am also introducing today another 
bill which has resulted from the recom- - 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission and the followup of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. It 
has as its purpose the creation of a Sup- 
ply and Service Administration in the 
Department of Defense and is offered in 
the form of legislation to amend title II 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended. 

In the near future I plan to ask for 
time to discuss this measure in some de- 
tail, stressing the history of this particu- 
lar concept, in order to place this current 
legislation in its proper perspective, 


LEGISLATION TO IMPLEMENT THE 
SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing my program of introduction of legis- 
lation to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the second Hoover Commission— 
signalized in the 84th Congress by my 
introduction of 77 bills—I have today, at 
the request of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, introduced the fol- 
lowing three bills: 

First. A bill to create a Supply and 
Services Administration as a Department 
in the Department of Defense; and for 
other. purposes. -This bill incorporates 
four recommendations of the Second 
Hoover Commission which are aimed at 
eliminating unnecessary waste—dupli- 
cate stocks, distribution systems, facili- 
ties and overhead personnel. 

Second. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, lim- 
itation, or establishment of business-type 
operations of the Government which 
may be conducted in competition with 
private enterprise, and for other pur- 
poses. This bill declares it to be the pol- 
icy of the Federal Government to encour- 
age private-competitive enterprise to the 
maximum extent consistent with na- 
tional security and the public interest; 
and sets forth instructions, rules, and 
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regulations providing for the termina- 
tion, to the maximum extent compatible 
with national security, of all business- 
type activities engaged in by the Federal 
Government. 

Third. A bill to amend section 602 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 with respect to the 
utilization and disposal of excess and 
surplus property under the control of 
executive agencies. This bill gives 
greater authority to the Administrator of 
General Services as regards the sale, 
utilization, and disposal of excess or sur- 
plus Government property. This bill 
does, however, authorize the President 
to make such specific exemptions by 
Executive order from the exercise of the 
General Services Administrator’s au- 
thority as he deems to be necessary in 
public interest or national security. 

Implementation of these particular 
recommendations of the second Hoover 
Commission—following the earlier intro- 
duction by me of H. R. 211, a bill to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Foreign Intel- 
ligence, and H. R. 3961, providing for im- 
proved methods of stating budget esti- 
mates and estimates for deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations, together 
with bills still to be introduced in this 
Congress—will prove a substantial step 
forward in achieving for the country and 
for the overburdened taxpayer at least 
an approach toward the increased Gov- 
ernment efficiency and economy toward 
which the Second Hoover Commission 
recommendations are pointed. As you 
know, the Commission itself has indi- 
cated a possible annual saving, through 
the implementation of its recommenda- 
tions, of some $5 billion. 

I would certainly urge the chairman of 
the committees to which these bills will 
be referred to hold prompt hearings. 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 128, which provides for the 
establishment of a joint congressional 
committee to investigate matters per- 
taining to the growth and expansion of 
the District of Columbia and its metro- 
politan area. 

This investigation and study is of ut- 
most importance because it involves one 
of the most serious crises facing Amer- 
ica today. 

This is borne out by an article appear- 
ing in the February 1957 issue of the 
pamphlet Looking Ahead, published by 
the National Planning Association. This 
article is an NPA joint statement calling 
for a 10-year program for metropolitan 
areas which says in part: 

The urban centers of the United States are 
becoming obsolete in many ways. Traffic 
strangulation; spreading slums; bankrupt 
mass transportation systems; inadequate 
schools, parks, hospitals, water supplies, and 
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sewers; air pollution; the flight to the un- 
prepared suburbs; and aggravated social fric- 
tions are symptoms of a developing situation 
of dramatic seriousness to the welfare of 
the American people. * * * 

The situation calls urgently for vigorous 
action, action which can be based only on 
new lines of metropolitan planning, jointly 
undertaken by government, business, labor, 
and the urban and suburban populations. 

This Nation can well afford to modernize 
present urban centers and metropolitan com- 
plexes, indeed to create entirely new cities. 
In fact, the Nation cannot afford not to make 
this necessary investment in its urban cen- 
ters. Outlays now for city modernization 
would pay huge dividends, not only in bet- 
ter living for the American people, but in 
raising national productivity and greatly 
strengthening our national security. Effec- 
tive modernization of our cities cannot be 
carried out without sizing up the require- 
ments in advance and making comprehensive 
and balanced development programs and 
plans.) Sere 

The National Planning Association believes 
that a thorough review of current urban re- 
newal and housing development programs 
will show that much more can and will be 
done through private investment provided 
the multiplicity of regulatory and approv- 
ing agencies is eliminated, the unnecessary 
hurdles to action are removed, a place is 
made, where appropriate, for a fair profit, 
and basic development plans are adopted 
which command confidence. * * * 

If Americans continue to stumble into fu- 
ture developments in and around the rapidly 
expanding metropolitan areas on the basis of 
thousands of separate and unrelated private 
development schemes and local plans, and if 
they deal separately with highways, with 
schools, with housing, and with hospitals, 
they are likely to misdirect their efforts and 
waste their time and resources. And what 
happens to the future requirements for open 
spaces and recreation, or any other need 
which happens not to be powerfully repre- 
sented by an interest group at a given mo- 
ment of decision? 


The answer to the last question in the 
above quotation is, of course, that future 
requirements for open spaces and recrea- 
tion will be lost or will have to be ac- 
quired at prohibitive costs. 

This whole problem is certainly a sub- 
ject of major national importance into 
which this Congress should take a serious 
look. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THIS 
WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if 
there is any change in the program which 
he cares to announce. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program is 
that if the Rules Committee should bring 
out a rule making in order consideration 
of the House resolution reported from 
the Appropriations Committee on Friday, 
that would be the first order of business, 
to be followed by the general Govern- 
ment matters appropriation bill, and 
then further consideration of the corn 
minimum acreage allotment bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 
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QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Ohio rise? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of personal privilege in that the 
Washington Evening Star of Wednes- 
day, March 6, and other newspapers in 
this area, published statements of Dr. 
T. Edward Rutter, superintendent of 
schools of Arlington County, Va., that 
my remarks in the House on March 5 
were “an outright lie,” which widely pub- 
lished statements adversely affect the 
rights, the reputation, and the integrity 
of his representative capacity of the 
Member from the 16th Congressional 
District of Ohio. The statements ap- 
pearing in the Star read: 

Mr. Rutter said Mr. Bow’s statement is a 
“wholly false impression” and declared that 
one of the “luxuries” listed by the Congress- 
man—a $1,500 harp—‘“is an outright lie.” 

“This was requested by one of the schools, 
but was cut out of the budget by the su- 
pervisors before it even reached my desk. 
It is an outright lie to say that it is in our 
budget,” Mr. Rutter said. 


The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the 
Chair the gentleman has stated a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
called attention in the House to the fact 
that the chairman of the Arlington 
County School Board, Dr. L. Clark Keat- 
ing, had announced in a reputable Wash- 
ington newspaper that he would not re- 
veal details of the proposed Arlington 
County school budget for the coming 
school year. 

Inasmuch as the budget of Arling- 
ton County includes a sizable donation 
from the Federal Government, including 
money collected in taxes from the citi- 
zens of my own congressional district, I 
obtained a copy of the proposed budget, 
which I have here today, and revealed 
certain of the items contained therein. 

I did so dispassionately and with no 
intention other than pointing out that 
the Arlington school budget was being 
hidden by secrecy, that it contained 
items which appeared to me to be ex- 
travagant, and that my experience on 
the Committee on Appropriations had 
shown that secret budgets usually are 
so classified because there is something to 
hide. 

I was literally amazed by the outburst 
of the superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Rutter. When he called my statement 
“an outright lie,” he strengthened my 
impression that he did have something 
to hide. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in the politi- 
cal arena for some time. I was not par- 
ticularly disturbed when various par- 
tisans of the superintendent referred to 
me as a carpetbagger, a huckster of 
hokem, a modern Thad Stevens, or said 
that they pitied me. 

These are common enough in the 
interchange of political argument. I 
had some concern when responsible 
newspaper editorials accused me of be- 
ing “half cocked” and using erroneous 
figures. 
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But it gave me great concern when 
the man charged with responsibility for 
the education of some 20,000 children 
refiected upon my integrity and repre- 
sentative capacity by charging that my 
statements in this House were an “out- 
right lie.” 

I was shocked at his terminology. I 
hope that it was the result of a temper 
outburst rather than a reflection of the 
general attitude of this school official 
toward officials of our Government and 
Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, a great Virginian, George 
Washington, once said: 

I hope I shall always possess firmness and. 
virtue enough to maintain what I consider 
the most enviable of all titles—the character 
of an honest man. 


This has always been my hope and aim 
in public life. 

The same accusation, although not in 
the same words, was made by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, a former member of the 
Arlington School Board, in testimony 
before the Subcommittee on General 
Education, March 6. 

I quote from the record: 

Mrs. CAMPBELL. There is no harp in the 
budget which the superintendent has pre- 
sented to the school board. 

Mr. GWINN. Was it in there at one time? 


Mrs. CAMPBELL. There was never a harp 
in it. 


The superintendent, Mrs. Campbell, 
and others stated, first, that there was 
no budget; and second, that the budget 
did not include $1,500 for a harp. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here in my hand 

the document upon which my original 
statement was based. Call it anything 
you wish—it is a loose-leaf notebook con- 
sisting of over 100 pages on which are 
listed, by departments, the amounts pro- 
posed to be spent within the Arlington 
school system during the next school 
year. 
Here in the Congress a similar Federal 
document is called a budget. Further, 
this document contains on the page Iam 
now showing to the House a request for a 
harp with a price of $1,500. Nothing on 
this page shows that the request was 
disapproved. 

I may say that I was glad to learn from 
the superintendent’s later comments that 
a request for a harp had been disap- 
proved. 

But I repeat that in this budget docu- 
ment, containing requests of the school 
system—and furnished by the superin- 
tendent to the members of the school 
board—the document which the chair- 
man of the school board stated he would 
not reveal publicly—there is a request for 
_ $1,500 for this musical instrument and 

there is no indication that- anyone has 
rejected the request. 

This is, of course, a side issue—in line 
with the familiar technique of seizing 
upon a side issue to deflect the principal 
criticism that has been made. 

My principal criticism was concerned 
with the refusal to reveal details of the 
budget. I am surprised that the Arling- 
ton County Council of Parent-Teacher 

- Associations and the Arlington Federa- 
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tion of Civil Associations were willing to 
adopt resolutions endorsing the budg- 
et—which the superintendent says did 
not exist—without first demanding full 
details. 

However, I consider that this is their 
own business insofar as their own tax 
funds are concerned. 

It indicates considerable faith in the 
superintendent, or a regrettable lack of 
civic alertness, or both, but it is their 
own affair. 

Another great Virginian, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, at one time made this wise 
observation: 

There is no safe deposit (for the function 
of government) but with the people them- 
selves; nor can they be safe with them with- 
out information. 


I am glad to report that my interest 
in this budget seems to have accom- 
plished my purpose. 

Following my first discussion, certain 
hitherto secret details of the budget were 
released. And I ask leave to include as 
part of my remarks a newspaper article 
which states that the school board is 
conducting a study with a view to pre- 
senting to the public the details of future 
budgets in a form which may be subject 
to ready analysis by any citizen. 

This was my hope in raising the sub- 
ject, and I am glad to note the board’s 
action. 

[From the Washington Star of March 8, 1957] 
SCHOOL Bupcet DETAILS ASKED 

An Arlington school-board member, E. R. 
Draheim, last night asked that additional 
classroom budget details be made public. 

Mr. Draheim’s suggestion dealt with budg- 
et requests which are submitted to Superin- 
tendent T. Edward Rutter. 

At the same time, Chairman L. Clark Keat- 
ing asked for a study aimed at makng future 
budgets less difficult for residents to analyze. 

SPARKED BY SECRECY CHARGES 

Interest in the Arlington school budget 
situation was stirred this week with charges 
by Representative Bow, Republican, of Ohio, 
of budget secrecy and extravagance. A 
counterblast against Federal “meddling” in 
local affairs came from Representative Bror- 
HILL, Republican, of Virginia’s 10th District. 

The suggestions by the two board members 
were made during a session which ended with 
adoption of a pro $10.5 million operat- 
ing budget for the 1957-58 fiscal year. 

Mr. Draheim asked if it would be possible 
when the board submits its recommended 
budget to the county board, also to submit 
requests which were made to the superin- 
tendent. This is the procedure followed by 
Arlington County Manager A. T. Lundberg. 


TOO LATE FOR THIS YEAR 
Assistant School Superintendent E. J. 
Braun, in charge of finance and construc- 
tion, said this additional information could 
be shown in a separate document, as is done 
by the county manager. He added, however, 
that it is too late to carry out the suggestion 
this year. ‘ 
The criticism by Representative Bow came 
after a story was printed in the Star, which 
quoted Mr. Keating as saying that in line 
with past board policy administrative salary 
figures would not be made public. 


I think it will make for a healthier sit- 


uation in Arlington. I am sure that Ar- 
lington citizens can handle this problem 
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if they are given access to the proposed 
budgets. 

A secondary issue has entered the dis- 
cussion, however. My colleague the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] 
and others have characterized my inter- 
est in this matter as evidence of Federal 
interference in local schools and some 
have seen it as a warning of what may 
happen if the Congress enacts the gen- 
eral Federal aid to education bills now 
pending. 

I am glad that this issue has arisen. 

Arlington County operates a school 
system which is considerably more ex- 


‘pensive per pupil than the average in the 


United States. Its teachers receive 
higher salaries than most other school 
systems pay. With this I have no quar- 
rel. Teachers invariably are underpaid. 

Even so, the cost of salaries for teach- 
ers is only slightly over one-half the 
total cost of the system, indicating that 
the county schools must have many ex- 
penses not directly connected with in- 
struction of children. 

Arlington is a wealthy county. One 
of my recent correspondents from Ar- 
lington claims that it has the highest 
per family income in the United States. 

This may be the case—and I certainly 
have no objection—nor any right to ob- 
ject—if the people of Arlington wish to 
support their schools at a level consid- 
erably higher than average. 

However, I do have an interest in that 
portion of the Arlington County budget 
that is contributed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and which amounts to about 12 
percent. 

Congress has a right to know how Fed- 
eral funds are used by the recipients of 
Federal aid. It is their duty to make 
certain that Federal funds are not used 
wastefully, for if they are we should take 
steps to reduce such funds. 

It is our duty to make certain that the 
people of the United States are not taxed 
for unnecessary projects. 

I have tried to make a comparison of 
per pupil costs in various school systems. 
For example, my own home city spends 
$278 per year. The average for Ohio 
last year was $258. The most recent 
average figure I have been able to obtain 
for Virginia is $192: 

A Washington newspaper recently 
stated that the costs per pupil were $332 
in the District, $300 in Falls Church, $282 
in Montgomery County, $269 in Fairfax 
County, and $250 in Prince Georges. 

In my remarks of a few days ago I 
cited Arlington County as having a per 
pupil cost of $426. This figure, for last 
year, apparently included debt service 
not included in the other figures cited— 
but without debt service the Arlington 
cost is still $376, considerably higher 
than its neighbors, the national average, 
or the Virginia average. 

There can be no question but that Ar- 
lington is enabled to spend this addition- 
al sum because it receives a large sub- 
sidy from the Federal Government. 

It receives that subsidy, under Public 
Law 874, because of Federal ownership 
of land within the county, because of 
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the enrollment of children whose parents 
live on federally owned land, and because 
of the enrollment of children whose par- 
ents work for the Federal Government. 

The element of need is entirely lack- 
ing in this system—and obviously Ar- 
lington cannot be said to need Federal 
aid. 

My attitude is easily explained. I 
think that a payment in lieu of taxes 
for federally owned property—to the ex- 
tent that it actually reduces the tax base 
of a school district—may be justified. 

I think that a tuition payment for 
children living on federally owned prop- 
erty where their parents are stationed 
may be justified. 

I find it hard to justify payments. for 
children whose parents happen to work 
for the Federal Government. 

Yet I understand that a payment of 
$92 per year is given for each child whose 
parents work for the Federal Govern- 
ment—even though those parents may 
have lived in Arlington for many years, 
‘own their own homes, pay State and 
county taxes like any other citizens, and 
are, in fact, permanent legal residents of 
Arlington County. 

It seems to me that a wealthy county 
supporting an elaborate school system is 
really mining the taxpayers of the United 
States when it collects funds under this 
circumstance. 

I believe that there should be a re- 
examination of the philosophy of Public 
Law 874—and that steps should be taken 
to make certain that Federal funds are 
not provided when a need is not shown. 

This certainly is a proper function of 
the Congress. In fact, I feel it is the 
duty of Congress. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BrRoOYHILL] and editorials in several 
newspaper have interpreted my activity 
as an indication that there is a danger 
of Federal interference in any Federal 
aid to education. 

I think this is correct. I believe it is 
axiomatic that Federal control will fol- 
low Federal dollars. This principle has 
been recognized by the Supreme Court 
when, in the case of Wickard v. Filmore— 
volume 317, United States Reports, sec- 
tion 111, page 131, October term 1942— 
the Court stated that: 

It is hardly lack of due process for the 
Government to regulate that which it sub- 
sidizes, 


Can we, as Representatives, appropri- 
ate the public funds without controlling 
expenditures? 

Have we the right to issue blank 
checks? 

I think not. There must be control to 
assure that Federal money spent for 
local purposes is not wasted or used to 
promote extravagance. 

In the case of Arlington County, I 
think there is evidence that our control 
on the use of Public Law 874 funds has 
been too lax. 

Mr. Speaker, may I again quote 
Thomas Jefferson, that great Virginia: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers. * * * We must make 
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our choice between economy and liberty, or 
profusion and servitude. If we can prevent 
the Government from wasting the labors of 
the people under the pretense of caring for 
them they will be happy. 


And I assure you, Mr. Speaker, that I 
believe economy begins at home—and 
home is my great State of Ohio. If the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] had taken the floor of this House 
to object to the appropriation of $5 mil- 
lion to be turned over to officials in the 
city of Cleveland or Cuyahoga County 
to build a stadium and swimming pool, 
I would not have charged the gentleman 
with meddling or with interference. 

I would have applauded his action and 
his zeal as an effort to protect the tax- 
payers of Arlington County, Va., from 
the misuse of their tax funds in the 
building of a stadium and swimming 
pool in northern Ohio; and, Mr. Speaker, 
as an Ohioan living but a few miles 
from the site of the pan-American 
games, I assure you I will oppose the 
spending of $5 million from the United 
States Treasury for the building of these 
luxuries in my own State of Ohio. 

If we are sincere in the desire for 
economy—if we mean what we say every 
day on the floor of this House that 
budgets must be cut and taxes reduced— 
then it becomes the duty and responsi- 
bility of every Member, regardless of 
political implications, to point out 
wastefulness, improper expenditures, 
and areas of encroachment upon the 
Federal Treasury which are unwar- 
ranted and not in the national interest. 

My opposition to Federal aid for edu- 
cation should be no surprise. I have 
stated many times that I believe educa- 
tion is the responsibility of the local 
community and should be jealously 
guarded. 

I think that Federal control or inter- 
ference with local education is a danger 
that must be avoided at all costs. 

I understand the alarm expressed by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL] and some of the Arling- 
ton citizens in recent days—and I think 
that this entire episode may have been 
justified if nothing were accomplished 
other than to show these recipients of 
Federal munificence that they must ex- 
pect and will get Federal interference 
in their use of such money. 

Since the issue of Federal aid gen- 
erally has been raised, I would like to 
call attention once again to the pro- 
posal embodied in bills introduced by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ScrIVNER], myself, and others which 
propose a system of providing addi- 
tional funds for education in the States 
without Federal control or interference. 

This is the proposal to refund to the 
States at the time of collection, 1 per- 
cent of all individual and corporate in- 
come taxes collected. 

I am not convinced that there is any 
State that cannot support its schools 
without Federal aid, but if the consensus 
of the House is otherwise—and if it is 
generally believed that additional money 
is required—I will strongly urge that it 
be provided by the 1 percent refund 
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plan, a plan that eliminates any possi- 
bility of Federal control. 

In closing, let me state once again that 
my original statement on the subject of 
Arlington County schools was based 
upon the volume of budget request I have 
here today, and was undertaken only 
because of my objection to secrecy in 
the use of Federal funds. 

I regret that it was the subject of 
comments reflecting on my integrity and 
representative capacity, and I trust that 
any doubt of the validity of my state- 
ment has been erased by this explana- 
tion. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
the purpose of the gentleman from West 
Virginia to come to the defense of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] 
or of Arlington County. But I think 
there are some basic facts that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is overlooking. The 
Federal contributions under Public Laws 
815 and 874 are approximately $95 per 
pupil toward the cost of educating these 
pupils. It costs $410 or $412, approxi- 
mately, to educate a youngster in Arling- 
ton County. I believe the gentleman will 
agree with me that most of the people 
living in Arlington County are faced with 
this situation. The Federal Govern- 
ment controls approximately one-half of 
the wealth of Arlington County in the 
concessions that they have there and 
the gentleman will agree that the citi- 
zens of Arlington County, Va., in educat- 
ing those children are taking over a re- 
sponsibility that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assume, because $95 is only 
a small part of the $410 that it takes to 
cover the cost of educating one of those 
youngsters. 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman’s 
figures are correct. May I say to the 
gentleman that if the seat of govern- 
ment were moved from Washington, the 
county of Arlington would be a very 
lovely, sleeply, rural community. The 
seat of government being here is what 
has made the county of Arlington what 
itis. There are people in Arlington who 
have lived there for years and years and 
years; who own their own homes, pay 
taxes on their property, pay State income 
taxes, who are Federal employees the 
same as so many others. Still we pay $92 
per child for people of that kind. So I 
would say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia that it is time to resurvey the 
law and see whether or not there are 
instances where we are making payments 
that are not justified. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why did the Federal 
Government make appropriations for the 
District? Because most of the property 
here is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is true in Arlington County. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will read 
the Constitution, the gentleman will find 
that the District is set up as the seat of 
Government, and the Constitution pro- 
vides that we shall do that. That hap- 
pens to be the Constitution. I find noth- 
ing in the Constitution of the United 
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States which states that we should pay 
$92 each for the children of Arlington 
County where their parents are regular 
residents the same as they may be in 
my district. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Cer- 
tainly the distinguished gentleman from 
Chio, a member of the great Committee 
on Appropriations, has every right to 
look into expenditures of the Federal 
Government, all of them. Is it not the 
gentleman’s opinion that if we have this 
so-called Federal aid to education, school 
boards and the trustees of local schools 
all over the United States will be hauled 
before the committees of Congress and 
before the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to give an account 
of the money they receive from the tax- 
payers all over this country? 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Is it 
not a fact further that every single State 
in the American Union is in better shape 
financially to build its school than the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. BOW. ‘The gentleman is so right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio has been here for several years and 
has rendered most distinctive and outi- 
standing service to the country and as 
a representative of his district. How- 
ever, apparently he has failed to, shall 
I say, orient himself. I cannot under- 
stand why he has not realized from the 
press here in Washington that this is the 
all-important center of the world, and 
that no Congressman coming here from 
outside—of course, we all come from out- 
side the District—no Congressman com- 
ing here properly appreciates the advan- 
tages you have here or is cognizant of 
the welfare of this community. Accord- 
ing to the press, as I get it over the years, 
we are just a bunch of outsiders who 
have no consideration, no thought, for 
the welfare of the District. 

Then along comes this statement the 
other day that one payday here in Wash- 
ington amounted to between $16 and $18 
million for that month, 1 month. Ido 
not know why the spread in the figures. 

Having lived here for some time, some 
twenty-odd years, and going down once 
in a while when I can get the money to 
the beautiful little city to get a meal, 
I notice it has been growing all the time. 
For example, on the east of the main 
street as you go through, before you get 
to an old church, the Washington 
Church, there was an old, let us say 4 or 5 
stories high, big building. The windows 
were out. Why, it was an old wreck. 
Look at all those new buildings down 
there now. Outsiders’ dollars have built 
a new city. 

The gentleman spoke about Cleveland. 
Does he think Cleveland would be willing 
to take the Nation’s Capital out there and 
the payroll that would go with it? 


Mr. 
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Mr. BOW. I would not be surprised 
if they would be willing to take it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Icannot cry over the 
disadvantages of the people here in the 
District and Alexandria any more than I 
can over the poor farmers who were de- 
scribed here last week. They are in a 
terrible situation, too. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I commend our col- 
league from Ohio on the work he has 
done on this matter. As the gentleman 
knows, I served as a member of the 
Dayton Board of Education for 10 years, 
and served as its president for 7 years. 
I think I know something about the 
operation and financing of a school sys- 
tem. It has been my understanding that 
the basic reason for Public Laws 815 and 
874 is that when an impaction exists as 
the result of a Federal activity being 
moved into a district which brings into 
the district more people than the dis- 
trict would normally have, there is some 
justification then for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s sharing in the expense of run- 
ning the school system. But it is also 
my impression that when the Federal 
Government does share in the expense of 
a school system, we would be very derelict 
in our duty if we did not also apply cer- 
tain controls and rules and regulations. 
That happens on every other kind of Fed- 
eral-aid program. As a former member 
of a board of education, I would cer- 
tainly be most reluctant to have Uncle 
Sam sitting on a school board. Yet, 
when Uncle Sam does provide some of the 
funds, Uncle Sam certainly has a right, 
and we would be derelict in our duty if we 
did not make certain rules and regula- 
tions for the expenditure of that money. 
The same is true with all kinds of Fed- 
eral-aid programs. So, I want to com- 
mend and compliment the gentleman 
from Ohio for his clear and proper pres- 
entation of this problem. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Some 3 or 4 years ago, 
the Federal Government chose a site in 
a city in western Ohio for an atomic- 
energy plant. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if the State of Ohio was ready and 
willing to build $20 million worth of 
classrooms in 3 or 4 adjoining counties 
near the town of Waverly where this 
plant was to be located. 

Mr. BOW. I must say to the gentle- 
man that I cannot answer the question 
because I do not know the circumstances. 
Had that been a thriving communi‘y 
with an experience of the Federal Gov- 
ernment being at its side for many, many 
years with a great income that comes 
from the seat of Government into a com- 
munity, I would rather think that, per- 
haps, the people of Ohio, most of them 
coming from areas of conservative peo- 
ple probably would have said, “Yes, we 
would like to have it come in and we will 
take care of it.” Now there are areas 
where there are transients and where it 
is not a permanent thing, and I see the 
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necessity of it in such a situation. Iam 
not questioning it, but I do say to you, sir, 
that if we are going to do it then we have 
aright to see how the money is being used 
and we would be neglecting our own con- 
stituents and neglecting the taxpayers of 
this country if we simply turned money 
over to a group and say, “You spend it 
any way you want to.” I think this 
whole situation has brought out twéé 
things. One is that if you are going to 
have Federal aid, you are going to have— 
you may call it Federal interference. If 
you have Federal aid, then you are going 
to have extravagance. Those two things, 
I think, have been pointed up by this 
matter which has been brought to the 
floor. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly happy that our colleague, 
the Honorable Frank Bow, of Canton, 
Ohio, is a member of our Committee cn 
Appropriations. I know that FRANK BOW, 
as long as he is a member of that com- 
mittee, will expose and oppose secrecy in 
budget making whether it be on the part 
of the National Government or schc -1 
districts or States or any other public, 
political subdivision that uses Federal 
money. I think the gentleman has been 
doing a magnificent job. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
from the documentary evidence pre- 
sented to the House by the gentleman 
from Ohio that the superintendent of 
schools of Arlington made a serious mis- 
take when he charged that the gentle- 
man from Ohio lied. I think the super- 
intendent owes to the Congressman from 
Ohio an apology for that statement and 
a retraction. 

Mr. BOW. May I say that I do not 
resent it so much for myself as I do for 
the entire Congress of the United States. 
I take great pride in having the oppor- 
tunity of serving in this greatest legis- 
lative body in the world. When anyone 
makes an attack of that kind upon a 
single Member, it is an attack on the 
entire House. I would not have raised 
this question, Mr. Speaker, if I did not 
feel it was a reflection on this entire 
body, on everyone who sits on either 
side of this aisle. That is the reason 
I have raised this question. 

I think, too, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
unfortunate that any one who is charged 
with the training of children, bringing 
up the youth of this Nation, should þe- 
come so intemperate as to use the lan- 
guage of “liar” when he refers to a Mem- 
ber of this House. The disrespect that 
may come from that, if it is not an- 
swered, the disrespect in the minds of 
the youth of the country, is something I 
could not let go by without raising the 
question and showing the proof that in 
this budget document the item exists in 
which I was called a liar. That was my 
resentment, the reflection upon this 
House. We have in the shadows of this 
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Capitol some of the greatest men in 
America, men who have been in these 
Halls many years. America is great to- 
day because of this House of Represent- 
atives. Members on this side of the aisle 
and Members on the other side of the 
aisle have labored through the entire 
history of the Republic to provide the 
kind of government we have. When 
those who have the training of youth 
in their hands begin to refer to the 
House and the membership of the House 
in the intemperate term that the super- 
intendent used, he is affecting the re- 
spect that the Nation will have for this 
great body and its leadership. 

Oh, gentlemen, you can look around 
here, and putting aside our political af- 
filiations, I have said in my home, and I 
want to say it right now on this floor, 
I do not know where you could find 435 
more dedicated men and women on both 
sides of this aisle—dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of the future of this great coun- 
try of ours, and I resent any attempt 
that is ever made to lessen that respect. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I feel that the way in 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bowl has met this challenge as to his 
veracity has not only gone far to uphold 
the dignity of this House, but to go into 
the fundamental problems which the 
gentleman’s inquiries involve. I have 
Federal impact schools in my district. I 
have been thinking about whether I and 
. the gentleman from Ohio or any other 
Congressman would be justified in in- 
quiring what those schools spend the 
money they do not get from the Federal 
Government for. The formula in the 
present Federal impact district law is 
somewhat complex, but that formula was 
set up by the Congress, and presumably 
that formula bore some relation to the 
impact that the Federal operation~had 
upon the schools. Some people say that 
the best way to proceed is with an open 
mind, and the best way to have an open 
mind is to have a vacant mind. But I 
am happy to say many of us feel that is 
not the right way to operate. The gen- 
tleman, through this unfortunate attack 
upon him, and through his response to 
it, has brought before this House and 
before the country this fundamental 
question as to whether the Congress and 
the Members of Congress have not only 
the right but the duty if they are going 
to do something for education or for the 
schools or for anything else, to find out 
how the schools are operated, and what 
they spend their money for, in order to 
legislate intelligently on the formulas 
that they will use. 

I think that the gentleman has today 
made a contribution to the thinking of 
our county on some very important sub- 
jects, 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
take any more of the time of the House; 
I have taken too much already, but I 
hope the membership will realize that I 
did not want to interfere and never did 
interfere in the rights of the States to 
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conduct their own business. If the 
States will keep their hands out of the 
Federal Treasury I will not interfere 
with the States, but so long as people 
want to get their hands into the Federal 
Treasury I reserve the right to take a 
look and see where that money is going. 

I believe in the rights of the States to 
conduct their own business, and I have 
so voted on the floor of this House; I 
shall continue to vote that way. I þe- 
lieve in it sincerely, and that is the effort 
I will make. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long held my distinguished colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] in very high es- 
teem, and certainly his remarks today 
have added to that estimation. I for 
one have agreed to vote with the econ- 
omy bloc at every available opportunity 
in an effort to try to reduce this Gar- 
gantuan Federal budget, and along that 
line I should like to make one other ob- 
servation in conjunction with the state- 
ment that my colleague has made in ref- 
erence to pan-American games and the 
sum of $5 million for Federal participa- 
tion. 

A year ago I sparkplugged the pan- 
American games issue here in the Con- 
gress. Since that time circumstances 
and conditions have changed very dras- 
tically. But I want to make one point 
crystal clear: Although I am not going to 
oppose the pan-American games, I can- 
not in good conscience go along and 
spearhead any move at this time that 
would promote them. I think my col- 
league has summed up the situation most 
ably and I want to commend him on his 
remarks. He has vindicated his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have the privilege 
of extending their remarks at this point 
in the Recor» on the subject on which I 
have spoken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN THE 
AMERICAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BONNER). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MACDONALD] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
bringing to the attention of the Members 
of Congress today a matter which came 
as a great surprise and shock to me. I 
feel that every Member of Congress will 
be amazed to learn that there is at least 
one country in our American Hemisphere 
which divides holders of United States 
passports into first- and second-class 
citizens and either admits or rejects the 
issuance of a visa to these persons ac- 
cordingly. 

The story is simple, brief, and shock- 
ing. A constitutent of mine, the Rever- 
end Oscar G. Phillips, who is pastor of the 
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Shiloh Baptist Church in Medford, Mass., 
together with his wife, was recently 
honored by being selected by the Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist Ministers Association, 
to make a good-will tour to Mexico, 
Guatamala, El Salvador, and Nicaragua. 
This association is comprised of the min- 
isters of the Baptist faith throughout 
Massachusetts, and is affiliated with the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
Reverend and Mrs. Phillips were to travel 
in conjunction with 33 other Baptist 
leaders, all of whom were of the Cau- 
casian race. The group was to leave dur- 
ing the week of February 17. This week, 
as you recall, was not just an ordinary 
week, but a week dedicated to brother- 
hood, a period dedicated to a reappraisal 
of man’s relationship to his fellowman. 
The selection of Reverend and Mrs. 
Phillips to go on this trip was espe- 
cially noteworthy during this week 
dedicated to brotherhood, for the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Phillips are Negroes, . 
and were the only Negroes to be in- 
cluded within this good-will group. 
Many thought that it would be a fine oc- 
casion to illustrate to the people of 
Mexico and Central America that the 
widespread Communist distortions about 
the treatment of the Negro race in the 
United States were false, for here were 
two outstanding Negro citizens traveling 
on a basis of equality with other white 
American leaders. ‘The arrangements 
were completed and Reverend and Mrs. 
Phillips left for New York, where they 
were to meet with the others in the 
party. On February 21, in the middle 
of Brotherhood Week, and after a period 
of shilly-shallying as to the true reason 
for a nonissuance of a visa to El Salva- 
dor, they were bluntly informed that 
they were refused visas to that country. 
This refusal was based on one reason 
and one reason alone. They were re- 
fused permission to visit for a 2-day 
period the country of El Salvador. This 
refusal was not based on any qualms con- 
cerning their high character, their moral 
stability, or their prominence in this local 
community. They were refused on the 
sole basis that they were of the Negro 
race. Mrs. Phillips, in showing her 
United States passport, wondered 
whether the El Salvador Government 
had decided that there were two classes 
of citizens carrying a United States pass- 
port and was bluntly informed that 
under chapter 3, article 25, section 14, of 
the migration law of that country, El 
Salvador’s consular officers were pro- 
hibited from issuing visas on United 
States passports to persons of the Negro 
race. This applied as well to United 
States citizens who were merely in tran- 
sit. The law of course goes further in 
stating that no person of the Negro race, 
regardless of nationality, could enter the 
country as an immigrant or as a poten- 
tial permanent resident. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there may be some 
Members of this House who may wonder 
why I raise the question regarding the 
migration laws of a sovereign state, which 
El Salvador unquestionably is. My 
answer to that is twofold. First, it 
would appear clear to me that our State 
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Department should insist that there is 
but one class of American citizenship. 
That class is comprised of any person 
deemed worthy to be issued a United 
States passport by our State Depart- 
ment. I also feel that the State Depart- 
ment should make clear to countries with 
whom we have diplomatic relations that 
these passports should be honored, re- 
gardless of the color or race of the bearer 
of the passport. 

Secondly, I point out to my colleagues 
that the average United States taxpayer 
has a rather unique interest in the sov- 
ereign country of El Salvador. As the 
following tables will indicate, the United 
States taxpayer has contributed $7,578,- 
000 in American dollars to this tiny re- 
public since the foreign-aid program has 
gone into effect. This amount is ex- 
clusive of military equipment transfers 
under the Mutual Security and Mutual 
Defense System Acts, which I am sure 
would add millions of dollars more to the 
total. The breakdown is clearly outlined 
in these tables. 
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United States Government grants and credits 
to El Salvador—World War II period, July 
1, 1940, through V-J Day 


Net grants and credits...... ---. $2, 773, 000 
NeW Oron iiae ekana 1, 903, 000 
Technical assistance (in- 


cluding Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and pred- 


ecessor agencies) .-------= 1, 026, 000 
Lend-lease 45....-.---.--.-. 877, 000 
Net/credite#c-s 552 na 870, 000 
Export-Import Bank: 
Direct loans... che 900, 000 
Less principal collected__--- 30, 000 


1 Includes military equipment transfers 
under the lend-lease programs, some part of 
which were actually on a credit basis. Re- 
payment provisions of this assistance are 
classified for individual countries and are 
available only for the American Republics as 
a whole. 

2 Does not include lend-lease, as discussed 
in footnote 1. Net credits do not include 
interest collections, which totaled $68,000 in 
the war period. 

Source: Foreign Aid by the United States 
Government, 1940-51, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Business Eco- 


-~ nomics. 


United States Government nonmilitary! grants and credits to El Salvador postwar, V-J 
Day through June 30, 1956 
Postwar 
Program Total decade, Fiscal year 
fiscal years 1956 
1946-55 
Net erante-and cradite = 2)... SoS sod cae can pier ac~ cae tere dane $4, 805, 000 $3. 606,000 | $1, 199, 000 
E T T os seca Ne es ae ae re eae eae 5, 675, 000 4,327,000 | 1, 348, 000 
Mutual security aid: 
From economic and technical assistance appropriations- .-.--- 3, 402, 000 2, 425, 000 977, 000 
Famine and other urgent and extraordinary relief__..._._._.- 41, 000 45 ONE oF 
Donations of surplus agricultural commodities through private 
voluntary relief agencies and the United Nations Children’s 
SUG teu e meta. 28 Poe ed cane E R a i 1315 000 sepa 131, 000 
R BREISIRNOG oot et) Sa os Le Ce ee 1, 242, 000 1, 242, 000 cotati 
Inter-American and related highways__-_--.-----.-2.-.---------- 859, 19, 000 240, 000 
PU POG plore 2s fst a ocean E EE S E Ea ESE E e g PE =—870, 000 —721, 000 —149, 000 
Export-Import Bank: 
O E AEE ooo ee en SSS A E AA N E 576, 000 B76; O00 nts eS 
sess principal collected + 2c... 80 oso soc kc cee pee 1, 446, 000 1, 297, 000 149, 000 


1 Excludes military equipment transfers under the Mutual Security and Mutual Defense Assistance Acts; such 
data for individual countries are classified for security reasons. 

2 Includes principal repaid on credits utilized in the World War II period. As of June 30, 1956, no principal indebt- 
edness was outstanding to the United States Government. Net credits do not include interest collections, which 
have totaled $350,000 in the postwar period. Data do not include collections on lend-lease credits, which are classified 


for individual countries and available only for American Republics as a whole. 


The 29th Report to Congress on 


Lend-Lease Operations (H. Doc. 436, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.; p. 22) shows collections for articles lend-leased to El 
Salvador through June 30, 1949, to have totaled $300,000, and the 32d report (H. Doc. 227, 82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 3) 
notes that on May 26, 1950, the Government of El Salvador completed payment of its obligations for defense aid fur- 
nished under the terms of the lend-lease agreement of Feb. 2, 1942. 


Source: Foreign Grants and Credits by the United States Government, June 1956 Quarter, U. 8. Department of 


Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


According to figures obtained from the 
last census taken, El Salvador has a total 
population of 1,855,917. Simple arith- 
metic shows that the American taxpayer, 
regardless of race or color, has con- 
tributed $4.08 to each man, woman, and 
child alive in El Salvador today. 

I think that it-is well to bear in mind 
that like most South American coun- 
tries, El Salvador is a producer of sur- 
plus raw materials and that the United 
States imports over 90 percent of the 
combined total exports of that country. 
These exports are consumed by all the 
citizens of the United States, including 
all races and color. I point out that we 
furnish to El Salvador about 75 percent 
of all its imports. These, of course, are 
- produced by United States citizens of all 
races and color. I repeat, that under 
all these circumstances it would appear 
clear to me that El Salvador should have 
a very kindly feeling toward all our 
citizens, at least a kindly enough feeling, 
to permit these citizens to visit El 
Salvador, 


The treatment of Reverend Phillips 
and his wife seems even more peculiar 
when one realizes that the international 
background of this country should have 
no basis which would lead them to false 
racial notions, such as those promulgated 
by such countries as Fascist Germany. 
It should seem abundantly clear to a 
nation such as El Salvador that the false 
claims of racial superiority as illustrated 
by the white, Nordic supremacy claims 
of the late Third Reich in Germany, with 
its insulting treatment of people of the 
colored race, led only to the quicksands 
of self-destruction. 

It seems interesting that any racial 
superiority theories should be held by 
El Salvador, when the most recent fig- 
ures on racial background in that coun- 
try indicates that of the total population, 
only 2.1 percent is listed as white and 
5.6 percent as Indian, while the remain- 
ing 92.3 percent are of mixed or Mestizo 
blood. Of this total population, over 60 
percent are illiterate, which makes it 
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even more preposterous, the rejection for 
a good-will visit of a minister and his 
wife. Reverend Phillips is a graduate of 
Bishop College of Texas, and of Andover 
Newton Theological Seminary in Boston, 
and Boston University. 

I ask with genuine curiosity what-pos- 
sible reason should there be to reject a 
visit.of such a man and his wife who 
were coming to the country with the best 
motivations possible, that of showing 
firsthand the end result of the best 
democratic system in the world, that of 
the functioning of the democratic sys- 
tem of the United States of America. 

I by no means suggest that El Salvador 
is not a sovereign state or suggest that 
we should meddle in her internal affairs, 
nor am I suggesting that El Salvador 
is not:a welcome member of the Inter- 
American defense plan. However, I am 
suggesting that international coopera- 
tion is not a one-way street. While I 
have long been an outspoken advocate 
of foreign aid, as my record proves, I 
think I reflect the thinking of a num- 
ber of people who are becoming increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with the situation 
which prevails in the world today when 
the United States hesitates to speak up 
against inequitable treatment of our 
citizens in order not to interfere with 
international good will. 

Is it that the need for international 
good will as expressed by the proponents 
of continual foreign spending, exists 
only on our side? Is it true that we 
must constantly court the good will of 
other nations, while at the same time 
closing our eyes to breaches not only of 
good will, but of outright bad treatment 
of our United States citizens by other 
countries? 

Recently here on the floor of Congress 
a Member who was asking for an in- 
vestigation of alleged murder of a con- 
stituent was reproached for his zeal on 
the grounds that such an action would 
perhaps upset international good will. 
I suggest that good will is a two-way 
street and certainly countries who are 
eager, if not anxious, to obtain our tax 
dollars either by means of direct, or in- 
direct, grants-in-aid should illustrate 
some slight concept of public relations 
and show a desire to court the so-called 
good will of all our United States citi- 
zens whose tax dollars make these 
grants-in-aid possible. 

It is no secret here in the Congress 
that American citizens of Jewish ances- 
try are not permitted entry into the 
Arab States by virtue of having proper 
United States passports. However, it 
may surprise many of our citizens to 
know that we Members of Congress who 
would like to see both sides of the Mid- 
dle East problem at firsthand, are re- 
fused entry into Arab countries if an 
Israeli visa has been stamped on our 
Congressional passports first. Congress- 
men have the choice of visiting the Arab 
countries and not Israel, or Israel and 
not the Arab countries. I feel that there 
are many sins being committed in the 
name of international amity and inter- 
national good will. While I do not want 
to offend the sensibilities of our Latin 
good neighbors, I feel that the State De- 
partment in passing out largess via a 
tremendous tax burden on all our citi- 
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zens, should at least receive back in re- 
turn simple courtesies of ordinary travel. 
These, of course, should include the issu- 
ing of visas to our taxpaying citizens 
whose moral character is of such a na- 
ture as to permit the State Department’s 
issuance of a passport. on their behalf. 

While at this time I am not going to 
suggest any extraordinary measures, 
such as the cutting off of American tax 
dollar supported grants-in-aid to a 
country such as El Salvador which does 
not honor passports of all qualified 
American citizens to visit its country, I 
have written Secretary Dulles, asking for 
a reappraisal of this situation. I feel 
strongly that no longer should American 
tax dollars be taken for granted by 
countries such as El Salvador, which re- 
fuses to treat all American citizens as 
first-class citizens of this country. I 
have made a very simple request of Mr. 
Dulles and that is, that I urge him and 
his State Department representative in 
El Salvador merely to undertake such 
action which will enable them to live up 
to the words, contained in every Ameri- 
can passport—‘“I, the undersigned, John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, hereby request 
all whom it may concern to permit 
safely and freely to pass, and in case of 
need, to give all lawful aid and protection 
to a citizen of the United States.” 

I feel that the country of El Salvador 
owes an apology to Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, 
not only personally but as representa- 
tives of their race. I also feel that the 
State Department owes them an apology 
for permitting this embarrassment ‘to 
cccur to them and their race, and I, as 
their Congressman, feel apologetic that 
the Congress of the United States has 
permitted our State Department to ac- 
quiesce in making our Negro citizens 
second-class citizens in the eyes of for- 
eign nations. Especially those foreign 
nations which are being supported, at 
least in part, by taxes raised from Amer- 
ican citizens, including Negroes. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY: Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts on what I feel is a truly out- 
standing statement. I feel certain that 
Congressman MAacDONALD’s constituents 
will be proud of him. He has in a sense 
come to the defense of two of his con- 
stituents. 

In a larger measure, Mr. Speaker, I 
feel that he has put his finger on a prob- 
lem which reflects upon the integrity of 
our Nation. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts whether or 
not he feels, as I am sure he may, that 
the silence of the State Department in 
this episode indicates acquiescence in, 
and accepts the fact of, second-class citi- 
zenship in the United States? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
~ The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT ACCUSED OF ALLOWING 
DISCRIMINATION TO UNITED STATES NEGROES 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I was informed that the Government of 
El Salvador on February 21 refused to 
issue a visa to an outstanding citizen of 
the United States, the Reverend Oscar G. 
Phillips. Reverend Phillips, who is pas- 
tor of the Shilo Baptist Church in Med- 
ford, Mass., had previously been selected 
to make a good-will tour to Mexico, Gua- 
temala, El Salvador, and Nicaragua. 
Reverend Phillips and his wife were to 
travel in conjunction with 33 Baptist 
leaders, the group being scheduled to de- 
part during Brotherhood Week, which 
began February 17. 

When I looked into this matter, Mr. 
Speaker, I learned that there was one 
reason, and one reason only, why Rever- 
end Phillips and his wife were refused 
visas by El Salvador. Reverend Phillips 
and his wife are Negroes. 

Mr. Speaker, 170 million United States 
citizens are proud of the bonds of friend- 
ship which have been developed with our 
neighbors in Central and South America. 
This friendship has been built up over a 
period of many years, and at no time 
within my experience or to my knowledge 
have our citizens been reluctant to 
demonstrate their feeling of close asso- 
ciation and brotherhood by acts of gen- 
erosity. And we are grateful for the re- 
lationship which exists among the inter- 
American nations. 

But certainly El Salvador has indi- 
cated that our friendship is recipro- 
cated only in part. The laws of El Sal- 
vador which prohibit the issuing of visas 
on United States passports to persons 
of Negro race are evidence that this 
state has no great friendship for the 17 
million Negro citizens of the United 
States. 

But it would be hypocritical, Mr. 
Speaker, for any Member of this body 
to express surprise or moral indignation 
over the example of overt discrimination 
by the Government of El Salvador, for 
in large measure we must look to our- 
selves for the blame. If that Govern- 
ment—or any government—does not 
know that friendship for a democratic 
nation is not divisible according to races 
or ethnic groups, then we must face up 
to the fact that we have failed to dem- 
onstrate that the principles upon which 
our country was founded are a living 
reality. 

In the Declaration of Independence 
our forefathers. stated that all men are 
created equal, and in our Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, and subsequent con- 
stitutional amendments, we have estab- 
lished the principle of equality of citi- 
zenship. We are all aware that this 
equality has been bitterly contested and 
that even today there are those who seek 
to perpetuate practices of second-class 
citizenship, which have been outlawed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But it is shocking to me that 
the executive branch of our Federal 
Government is willing to share in this 
responsibility. It is one thing for the 
Government of El Salvador to deny the 
issuance of visas to United States citi- 
zens on the sole ground that they are 
Negroes, but it is quite another thing 
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for our State Department to close its 
eyes or turn its head to an episode of 
this sort. Who can question that the 
silence of our State Department implies 
acquiescence and acceptance of second- 
class citizenship in our own country. 
The time has come, Mr. Speaker, for 
those of us who hold high public office 
to decide whether we mean what we say 
about. equality of citizenship in the 
United States and for us to make our 
position known without equivocation. 
The blame for. the recent incident in- 
volving Reverend Phillips and his wife 
may rest in large measure with the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador, but I believe 
that basically and essentially it rests 
with the Government of the United 
States. When we say what we mean 
and mean what we say, we will no longer 
be humiliated by shameful episodes of 
this sort. It is high time, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Department of State make 
known the position of the United States. 
Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, first 
of all I should like to thank the gentle- 
man for hisremarks. Secondly, I should 
like to be fair to the State Department. 
In one sense Secretary Dulles or his as- 
sistant, or whoever has had relegated to 
him the responsibility of answering this 
letter of mine, has not yet had time to 
answer. The letter was sent just last 
week, because this preposterous situation 
was called to my knowledge only last 
week. 
However, I can point out to the gentle- 
man that this law, which I have re- 
searched, has been in existence in El 


Salvador since 1933. Certainly I cannot 


conceive of this being the first time it 
had ever been called to the attention of 
the Department of State. So that it 
would seem clear that they have ac- 
quiesced in this situation. I feel very 
strongly that they have, and I will be 
positive of that feeling if no action is 
forthcoming from that Department after 


this discussion. 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from. Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
closures which our colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts has just made concerning 2 
prejudice exercised by the nation of El 
Salvador against United States citizens, 
is shocking. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the objectivity which he 
has displayed in pointing up this chal- 
lenge and this affront to American re- 
spectability and American honor. Too 
long and in too many places too many 
people with the responsibility of fabri- 
cating good will have adopted the think- 
ing that good will is a commodity so 
highly fracturable that we must waive 
good will or good morals to expediency. 

I do not think American good will is 
of such a character. I think it is all 
wool and a yard wide. I think it can 
understand problems and can effect their 
solution. But we are not going to win 
many friends or influence many peorle 
if we just sit idly by day in and day out 
and let our American citizenry be pushed 
around only because we have to dance 
on all four corners of the world with 
people who are continuing to challenge 
our honor and our respectability. 
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I think the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is to be commended for the way in 
which he has brought this to the atten- 
tion of the House today. I think in 
wanting to fault the State Department 
he is doing a real service, but I think now 
the onus passes to the State Department 
to say what they are going to do in this 
latest instance, which, to my mind, at 
least, represents a real offense to Amer- 
ican honor. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his remarks. I have tried to 
be as factual and objective as possible, 
because I think this is the sort of thing 
that should be removed from the heat of 
emotion. Certainly I think it is sort of 
queer that we have but one sort of citi- 
zen whose moral character is approved 
when the State Department gives its visa. 
Certainly I agree with the gentleman 
that all the citizens of the United States 
should be treated the same by our State 
Department. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I, too, want to thank and 
commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts for calling to the attention of 
this House a flagrant and unlovely piece 
of discrimination against an American 
citizen. It seems to me a cause for spe- 
cial sadness that it comes from a friendly 
country which is a Christian nation and 
which bears as its name the name of our 
Saviour. I would have wished that the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew had not 
been so forgotten in the matter of its 
visa policy. 

I think, too, that the gentleman has 
been realistic in referring to the idea 
that, while we must respect the sover- 
eignty of other nations, we must try to 
work out a method whereby consistently 
with respect for that sovereignty we can 
make our moral force felt. By our own 
silence we should not acquiesce in or ap- 
prove of discrimination. 

May I make this suggestion: Would it 
not serve a great and useful purpose if 
the State Department, after reviewing 
the matters presented to them by the 
letter the gentleman has written to them, 
were to make a clear and forthright 
statement that we as a nation ask other 
countries to treat our nationals alike and 
not. discriminate among them on the 
basis of religion, race, or any other cause. 
‘Would not such a simple declaration un- 
backed by any threats, sanctions, or in- 
terferences with sovereignty at least in- 
dicate we are not a party to this most 
un-Christian act? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I quite agree with 
the gentleman and commend him for 
suggesting such a plan. I will relay his 
thoughts to the State Department on 
that subject. However, I should like to 
point this out to the gentleman. Be- 
cause I did not want to broaden the scope 
of this, I have made no statements con- 
cerning other countries. I feel strongly 
that El Salvador is not the only country 
within the American Hemisphere that 
also practices this discrimination that is 
being resorted to. I have asked in my 
letter to have the-State Department tell 
me how many countries do use this prac- 
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tice of discrimination among American 
citizens holding passports. 

Second, I should like to tell the gen- 
tleman that I feel that a mere declara- 
tion that this should not be done by the 
State Department is not enough. I feel 
that it is long overdue that the United 
States State Department stop worrying 
so much about the sensibilities of the 
people who are accepting our aid and 
start worrying a little more about the 
sensibilities of the taxpayers who are 
contributing their tax dollars to the State 
Department for handing over to foreign 
countries; From some we have a flow- 
back of goods, from others we have no 
flowback at all or a bad flowback. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Seeker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been much impressed by the re- 
strained and objective manner in which 
the distinguished and scholarly gentle- 
man from Massachusetts: has presented 
to the House a matter that reaches so 
deeply into our emotions and so strongly 
raises the question in all our minds as 
to whether in the quest for the good will 
of all peoples we are not bartering away 
the sacred concept of equality among 
men that we proclaimed in our Declara- 
tion of Independence. The gentleman 
has made a factual presentment without 
haranguing, and the facts speak with 
all the greater emphasis because of the 
simplicity and the honesty with which 
by the gentleman’s presentment they 
were made known to us. 

For some time I had been concerned 
at the complacency with which our great 
country has accepted the dictum of some 
foreign countries that some of our citi- 
zens could be admitted to their realms 
while as to others the doors were closed. 
I fear at times that we are losing the 
respect of the world because we have 
lost our own self-respect. As individuals 
we would have no respect for a member 
of a household that went gaily as guest 
into the home of a neighbor that was 
barred to the entry of mother, father, 
brother, and sister of the same quality 
of character. We would say that such a 
family member had lost his self-respect 
in bartering away for personal favor the 
recognition of the dignity of the other 
members of the family. 

It is distressing to me that our Govern- 
ment in the case of nations that bar from 
entry Americans of good character but 
of minority religions or minority races 
acquiesces in this visitation of discrimi- 
nation under the excuse that we want 
the good will of everyone. I am afraid 
we will end up with no good will and cer- 
tainly with no respect for no one of any 
land can give respect to another who 
does not stand up for his own. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts in an address that, in my 
opinion, was outstanding, as it must have 
been in the opinion of my colleagues, 
stated that even Members’ of the Con- 
gress who had papers of admission to 
Israel could not obtain papers of entry 
into the Arab States. It is not interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of another 
nation when we insist on respect. for our- 
selves and for our nationals of good char- 
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acter and regardless of their race, their 
religion, or their station. It is standing 
up for our own dignity and that of our 
national family. 

For myself I would not wish to visit any 
land where my fellow Americans of good 
character were not accorded: the same 
degree of welcome. This I know must be 
the sentiment of every Member of this 
body on both sides of the aisle. There 
are occasions, of course, when Members 
of the Congress on official missions may 
have to visit such countries, but I am 
sure that it is always with a deep protest 
in their hearts and in their minds. It is 
possible too that some of our country- 
men on necessary business missions must 
visit countries that discriminate against 
Americans; not on the basis of character 
but on the basis of bigotry, but certainly 
Americans who go to other countries for 
the purpose of sightseeing and their own 
pleasure well may give thought before 
they sail to that which they are accept- 
ing and thus are encouraging. 

The time has arrived, Mr. Speaker, 
when in self-respect and in honor our 
State Department must take a strong 
stand on this discrimination against 
Americans based solely on religion or 
race. 

The incident in San Salvador—you will 
notice, Mr. Speaker, that in my old-fash- 
ioned Americanism I still hold to the old 
name of San Salvador—was presented so 
clearly that. in no American mind, cer- 
tainly not in that of an old-fashioned 
American, can there be any avoidance. 

As Americans we must stand together 
or we fall together. Make no mistake 
on that point. If we permit a foreign 
nation to divide us by making us part- 
ners with it in discrimination against 
some good Americans, fawning favors 
to other good Americans, we do not fight 
subversion but we embrace it. 

There was no question of the quality 
in character and in standing of our fel- 
low American who was barred on 
grounds of race and of the estimable 
lady who is his wife. Their mission was 
that of brotherhood, and one of the pur- 
poses of their undertaking was to dispel 
in foreign lands the exaggerated stories 
of race discrimination spread by our 
communistic enemies. They were good 
people, giving their lives in service ‘to 
-God and country,.and they were left 
hanging on the clothesline of discrimi- 
nation. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not permit that sort of thing to continue. 

When the State Department presented 
to us a resolution bearing upon the situa- 
tion in the Middle East we were told that 
its benefit to us would be in the psycho- 
logical effect and that this effect would 
be destroyed entirely unless we showed 
a national unity by the Democratic Con- 
gress standing side by side with the Presi- 
dent elected as a Republican. I thought 
that this was a valid argument. But if 
it were a valid argument in that situa- 
tion, is it not also a valid argument that 
we, to gain the good will and the respect 
of the world, must show national unity 
among our people by insisting that no 
American of good character when he goes 
abroad shall be shown any less respect 
than another American because of his 
religion or because of his race? 
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I am glad that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts mentioned the fact that 
the law of San Salvador that barred 
these estimable fellow Americans was 
enacted back in 1933. At that time we 
in our own country had an immigration 
law that barred the Mongolian. Indeed, 
it was only last year in the 2d session of 
the 84th Congress that we wiped out this 
shameful prohibition. 

I had not known that in the laws of 
San Salvador was a provision barring the 
entry of persons of the Negro race. I do 
not know why or under what circum- 
stances such a law was ever enacted. 
That is not my business, and it is not the 
business of the Congress of the United 
States. We do not meddle in the domes- 
tic affairs of other peoples. We do not 
presume to tell them what laws they 
should have or what laws they should not 
have. We are concerned when those laws 
unjustly and unequally affect our visiting 
fellow Americans. We can properly 
show our resentment of discrimination 
against Americans on any grounds other 
than character by restricting our visits 
and our trade to the barest necessity. 
When any country says to us in effect, 
“Yes; you can send Tim, but you cannot 
send Jim; you can send Jean, but you 
cannot send Mary,” it becomes our affair 
because when we have passed upon the 
right to citizenship and the protection of 
this Government of any American we do 
not submit our action to the veto power 
of another government. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts has said, and as I have re- 
peated, the immigration law of San Sal- 
vador responsible for this regrettable oc- 
currence was enacted back in 1933. Itis 
possible that today in the new climate of 
brotherhood that has spread all over the 
universe the people and the lawmakers 
of San Salvador may be considering, as, 
indeed, we in this body are considering, 
changes in immigration laws bringing 
them into closer harmony with the spirit 
of these times. I do trust that the re- 
strained and objective presentment of 
the shameful incident of two good Amer- 
icans being barred from San Salvador 
because of their race will result in letters 
of deep and sincere regret on the part of 
the Government of San Salvador and 
our own State Department. The inci- 
dent cannot be permitted to stand unex- 
plained. Again I commend the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for bringing 
this to our attention and for the manner 
in which he did it. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. And to expound for a moment 
on one thought, which the gentleman ex- 
pressed, it seems that our State Depart- 
ment not only acquiesces in separating 
Bill from Joe who are ordinary citizens, 
but as you recall and as the Congress will 
recall well, just recently we agreed to 
separate a GI Joe from a GI Bill in the 
handling of the matter of an airport in 
the Middle East where we, supposedly 
the proudest and strongest Nation in the 
world let an Arab monarch dictate to us 
what kind of a United States soldier 
might man an airport in the Middle East. 
King Saud as you will recall refuses to 
permit any United States soldiers of Jew- 
ish ancestry to serve at the Dhahran Air- 
base. 
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Mr: HARA of Illinois. Can we find 
any justification in good morals in such 
a position as our State Department has 
taken? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I certainly disa- 
gree 100 percent with the position of the 
State Department on that matter, but 
like everything else here in the Congress, 
you either accept it in toto—we either 
accept the proposition of trying to secure 
peace in the Middle East or we have to 
vote against any plan. There is no al- 
ternative plan. We are handcuffed here 
very often, partially by a lack of time for 
debate and secondly because, when the 
bill comes out, it comes out in such a 
form that you either vote for what is 
morally right that is trying to achieve 
peace and in so doing include an im- 
moral position such as going along with 
Saud’s request about our airmen of Jew- 
ish ancestry. Many of the Members of 
Congress, I know, share our feeling, and 
yet we have to vote for the President’s 
policy as a method of trying to bring 
peace in the Middle East for we have 
been permitted to discuss no other plan. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who care to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point intthe RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bonner). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. 
Mr. Speaker, if this policy which El Sal- 
vador has pursued as just described by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
been going on since 1833 or 1933—both 
dates were mentioned—why have not 
the gentlemen who have spoken and 
who have been here for so many years 
done something about it before now? 
Did Dean Acheson, former Secretary of 
State, know of this matter? Did he tol- 
erate it? Did he approve of it? I would 
presume he did. He was Mr. Truman’s 
Secretary of State. If this condition is 
as the gentleman says, then Mr. Ache- 
son and Mr. Truman must have had rea- 
sons why they approved of it. I would 
suggest that Mr. Acheson be contacted 
by the gentleman to learn his views on 
this problem. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to include two 
tables in my revision and extension of 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bon- 
NER). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der granted me today be vacated; and 


_that on Wednesday next, at the conclu- 


sion of all other business and other spe- 
cial orders, I may address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? ; 

There was no objection. 
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GROWTH OF FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. ALEXAN-= 
DER] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
within the brief time that I shall speak 
this afternoon, I want to call to your at- 
tention one aspect of the development of 
our Federal Government which is, in my 
judgment, of the highest importance to 
every Member of this body. I refer to 
the alarming growth in the number of 
civilian employees in the executive 
branch of the Government, and to the 
probability that this growth will con- 
tinue unless Congress takes strong steps 
immediately to curb its rate. 

May I outline briefly the history of the 
expansion of the Federal bureaucracy. 
At the start of Washington’s first admin- 
istration, there were only 350 employees. 
In 1801 there were approximately 2,100; 
and by the end of the century the num- 
ber had increased about 10 times. In 
1909 there were about 377,000 employees 
and a decade later, under the influence 
of World War I, the number was up to 
slightly more than 842,000. Ten years 
later the total had dropped back to 
nearly 560,000. Even with the addition 
of all the New Deal agencies in the 
1930’s, Federal employment was under 
a million in 1939, just before World War 
II. After the tremendous increase to 
about 31⁄4 million by the end of the war, 
the number decreased rapidly to a low of 
about 1,961,000 in 1950. The Korean 
war and our new world responsibilities 
produced a rise in 1951 and 1952 toa 
postwar high of about 2,564,000 in 1953. 

Slight decreases in 1954 and 1955 and 
1956 brought the total, as of July 1, 1956, 
to 2,371,988. This figure is more than 
400,000 above the postwar low in 1950. It 
is only 192,000 less than the total in 
1953, when the Korean war had produced 
Federal employment inevitably higher 
than peacetime levels. This carries us 
up to the present—now may we take a 
look at the future. 

On January 16 of this year the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitted to 
the Congress the Federal budget for the 
fiscal year 1958, with the customary ac- 
companying message. In discussing the 
budget policy, the President stated: 

It is also important to hold to a minimum 
any increase in Government personnel in the 
coming period. I have directed the heads of 
the Federal agencies to give renewed em- 
phasis to their efforts in this regard—efforts 
which have resulted in a net reduction of 
approximately 240,000 in the civilian work 
force during the past 4 years. Vacant posi- 
tions are to be filled by new employment 
only if careful review by each agency has 
demonstrated that the positions cannot be 
abolished or filled by transfer. All proposals 
which might produce higher Federal payrolls 
in the future will be critically examined and 
evaluated, 


This was a most encouraging state- 
ment, and I anticipated that, when our 
Committee on Appropriations—of which 
I have the honor to be a member—began 
careful study of the details of the budget, 
we would find little necessity for criticiz- 
ing it on the score of its personnel re- 
quests. But what did we find? 
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‘According to reliable computations— 
because there are no totals of the de- 
tailed personnel data in the budget—ac- 
tual Federal civilian employment as of 
June 30, 1956, was 2,371,988. The esti- 
mated employment as of June 30, 1957, 
will be 2,418,461—an increase of more 
than 46,000. Estimated employment as 
of June 30, 1958, will be 2,447,934—an 
increase of 29,473 over a year earlier and 
of 75,946 over 2 years earlier. There is 
no means of determining accurately the 
increased cost in salaries for these nearly 
76,000 employees, but if they average 
$4,000 apiece—and that well may be far 
too low a figure—the annual cost would 
be almost a third of a billion dollars. 
‘Even in these days of $72 billion budgets 
a third of a billion dollars’ increase in a 
2-year period is worth considering. 

The Committee on Appropriations was 
not alone in noticing the increased per- 
sonnel situation in the President’s budg- 
et. About 2 weeks after it was trans- 
mitted to the Congress and made avail- 
‘able to the general public, the Wall 
Street Journal, February 6, 1957, pre- 
sented a thorough analysis of its contents 
as they related to Government employ- 
ment. May I quote from this article 
which presents not the views of a Con- 
gressional committee controlled by Dem- 
ocrats, but those of a first-class news- 
paper generally favorable to Republi- 
cans, and particularly to President 
Eisenhower: 

The Nation’s biggest employer, Uncle Sam, 
will build up his huge work force anew to 
handle his expanding responsibilities. * * * 

The new hiring wave comes atop a current 
increase in Federal employment. From the 
Eisenhower administration low point of 
2,334,000 executive-branch employees at the 
end of January last year (1955), the number 
climbed to 2,378,000 at the close of 1956, not 
counting the Post Office’s temporary Christ- 
mas help. The total rose each month for 
the 7 straight months from January through 
August. The latest figure was some 47,000 
over a year ago and the highest for any year- 
end since 1953. * * * 

Until a year ago, the Eisenhower team 
hacked away at the stubborn total of Federal 
jobholders with some success. From 
2,623,000 on executive-branch payrolls at the 
end of January 1953, just after Ike took 
office, the number shrank nearly 300,000 by 
the end of January last year. * * * 

While administration officials volunteer no 
‘single explanation of the rebound in employ- 
ment, it’s plain that growing Government 
and loss of economy zeal underlie the rise. 
A longtime Justice Department personnel 
expert philosophizes: “Any administration 
cuts the Government work force when it 
takes office, then after it’s been in power a 
while starts to build it up again.” * * + 

But the trend is clear. From the Census 
Bureau to the Weather Bureau to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Export-Import 
Bank to the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Fed- 
‘eral employment is heading higher. The 
surge sweeps right up to the highest councils 
of Government. At the White House itself, 
the work force has grown nearly 50 percent 
since Mr. Eisenhower became its tenant. 


` I might add, also, that the Davis Man- 
-power Utilization Subcommittee, of 
which I had the honor to be a member 
for the past 4 years, has been very much 
concerned with the problem of increased 
civilian employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In my opinion the commit- 
tee has done a good job in bringing to 


anything about those. 
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light the trend of the departments to 
ever increase their personnel. 

I cannot review, department by de- 
partment and agency by agency, all the 
requests for additional employees which 
the President has incorporated in the 
budget now before the Congress. A few 
illustrations will make my point. The 
House has passed the appropriation bills 
for three departments. The Post Of- 
fice Department with 508,587 employees 
in 1956, is estimated to have 13,145 
more by the end of fiscal 1957. They 
asked for over 6,000 in addition to 
the 1957 number by the end of fiscal 
1958. Treasury jumped from 177,781 to 
over 79,000 in fiscal 1957. They asked 
for over 81,000 in fiscal 1958. Interior, 
following the same pattern, had 54,145 
employees in fiscal 1956, with an esti- 
mated 56,751 by the end of fiscal 1957. 
They have requested 59,066 by the end of 
fiscal 1958. I do not have information 
indicating the effects on the personnel 
figures which will result from House ac- 
tion on these three measures. Only the 
Department of Defense has made esti- 
mated cuts in civilian personnel during 
1957 and has requested further decreases 
in 1958. If one considers the situation in 
the independent agencies he finds in- 
creases in all of the larger ones and most 
of the smaller Snes, too. 

My deepest concern with the steady 
growth in the number of Federal em- 
ployees is the fact that an established 
pattern of increase exists. If in one fis- 
cal period all departments and agencies 
simultaneously asked for, let us say, a 
5-percent increase in their personnel 
every one would be shocked and we 
would undoubtedly act vigorously to pre- 
vent such mushrooming. But the pat- 
tern of increase amounts to a few dozen 
or a few hundred more employees in each 
bureau or division, every year. Instead 
of mushrooming, the growth is like the 
addition of layers to a snowball. This 
is far more difficult to appreciate and 
to control. 

What can Congress do to remedy this 
situation? Well, we still have before us 
all of the appropriation measures for 
1958, except those for the Departments 
of the Treasury, Post Office, and Interior. 
We can be more critical and examine 
more carefully remaining appropriation 
bills with regard to increased personnel 
than has been done in the past. The 
time to start to reverse the trend toward 
increased Government employment is 
now—not next year. The appendix to 
the budget for fiscal 1958 contains about 
350 pages describing the personnel situ- 
ation in every department and agency in 
the greatest detail. There you’ have 
statistics of actual employment at the 
end of fiscal 1956. It is too late to do 
The estimates 
for 1957 are included—and those, too, 
are beyond the control of Congress. But 
the 1958 estimates are. merely the re- 
quests made by the executive branch. It 
is the duty of Congress to consider those 
with the greatest care. The praise- 
worthy general statements of President 
Eisenhower and other members of the 
executive branch must not divert us from 
the hard, cold facts which are contained 
in page after page of detailed statistics 
in the budget. 
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There is no way of making this task 
an easy one. But, as an aid to my fel- 
low Members, I ask for the insertion in 
the Recor» of a condensed table present- 
ing actual and estimated employment in 
the executive branch in 1956, 1957, and 
1958, and also of the special article in 
the Wall Street Journal from which I 
have quoted. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
6, 1957] 


PUBLIC PAYROLL—UNCLE Sam Spurs HIRING AS 
AGENCIES Start New Tasks, OLD ONES 
GrRow—VOIcE oF AMERICA Apps URDU Ex- 
PERTS; CAA WiLL HIRE More CONTROL 
TowrrR MEN—WHITE House Joss Jump 50 
PERCENT 


WASHINGTON.—The Nation’s biggest em- 
ployer, Uncle Sam, will build up his huge 
work force anew to handle his expanding 
responsibilities. 

To prepare for the jet airliner era due in 
1959, for example, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Federal traffic cop for the air- 
ways, plans to boost its personnel to more 
than 26,000 by mid-1958 from about 18,000 
now. “The lion’s share will go into traffic 
control,” says personel chief J. Meisel. That 
means thousands more control tower work- 
ers, communications men and the like at 
the Nation’s airports. 

The Government’s overseas propaganda 
arm, the United States Information Agency, 
aims to increase its staff to more than 13,000 
by the middle of next year from around 11,000 
now. Persons hired will be mostly foreigners, 
“from chauffeurs to Ph. D.’s,” says L. K. 
Little, agency personnel director. Some will 
furnish films and other services for the large 
number of new TV stations going up abroad. 
Addition of more languages, such as Urdu, 
Uzbek, Telegu, and Gujarati, to Voice of 
America broadcasts also creates new jobs. 


SENATOR WILL BE INTERESTED 


Employment in the Social Security Admin- 
istration, up 7,000 in the past 3 years, “will 
go up even more as more people are cov- 
ered,” says a spokesman for the parent 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 
He looks, too, to some further rise in total 
HEW jobholders, now totaling nearly 50,090. 
“I guess Senator BYRD will be interested in 
these figures,” this official adds with a weak 
chuckle. The Virginia Senator, an ardent 
economizer, heads Congress’ Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures. 

The Agriculture Department’s broadening 
endeavor to help the farmer is expected to 
tack on a sizable 1957 addition to its 82,000- 
man work force, though perhaps less than 
last year’s gain of 6,000. “The new budget 
increases funds, and money means people,” 
notes Personnel Director Ernest V. Betts, 
Jr. Candidates for more manpower are such 
programs as farm research, soil conservation 
and the soil bank. 

To help carry out United States foreign 
policy in the troubled Mid-East and else- 
where, State Department plans call for add- 
ing 1,272 employees in the fiscal year starting 
in July. “Of these, 1,085 will be to beef up 
operations, that’s a good Republican term,” 
says Ernesto Colantino, a Department per- 
sonnel officer. - As for the others, he points to 
a snowballing effect: “As you increase oper- 
ating staffs, you have to increase commu- 
nications, security operations and other 
sectors.” 

BUDGET BUREAU HIRING 

The very agency that’s charged with over- 
seeing Federal economy efforts, the Budget 
Bureau, is now in the process of building up 
its staff with more accountants and man- 
agement specialists, in line with Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. The target: 470 
employees by mid-1958, up from 422 in mid- 
1956. 


1957 


The new hiring wave comes atop a current 
increase in Federal employment. From the 
Eisenhower administration low point of 2,- 
334,000 executive branch employees at the 
end of January last year, the number climbed 
to 2,378,000 at the close of 1956, not counting 
the post office’s temporary Christmas help. 
The total rose each month for the 7 straight 
months from January through August. The 
latest figure was some 47,000 over a year ago 
and the highest for any year-end since 1953. 

As for the future, administration officials 
won’t say just what total executive branch 
employment is contemplated under the new 
budget. But a Budget Bureau spokesman 
looks for a very moderate rise in personnel 
during the fiscal year ahead. Though Mr. 
Eisenhower, in his budget message to Con- 
gress last month, talked determindly of curb- 
ing Federal employment, he indirectly ac- 
knowledged the prospect of expansion when 
he said: “It is * * * important to hold toa 
minimum any increase in Government per- 
sonnel in the coming period.” 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REDUCED 


Until a year ago, the Eisenhower team 
hacked away at the stubborn total of Fed- 
eral jobholders with some success. From 2,- 
623,000 on executive branch payrolls at the 
end of January 1953, just after Ike took of- 
fice, the number shrank nearly 300,000 by the 
end of January last year. But the net re- 
duction to date is entirely accounted for by 
the Defense Department alone, and even 
there it came only from the Army and Navy. 
Among nondefense agencies, all in all, there’s 
been a slight net increase. 

Here and there, cuts may continue. De- 
fense chiefs aim to trim their giant 1.2 mil- 
lion person civilian establishment by 8,000 in 
the next year and a half as a result of, in bu- 
reaucratic jargon, “firming up our require- 
ments and hardening down on our position.” 
Veterans’ Administration officials predict a 
downtrend in VA nonmedical employment 
will finally overtake an uptrend in medical 
personnel. But these prospects are clearly 
exceptions to the rule. 

While administration officials volunteer no 
single explanation of the rebound in employ- 
ment, it’s plain that growing Government 
and loss of economy zeal underlie the rise. 
A longtime Justice Department personnel 
expert philosophizes: “Any administration 
cuts the Government work force when it 
takes office, then after it’s been in power a 
while starts to build it up again.” 

Even without further increases, the Gov- 
ernment’s executive branch employs nearly 
4 percent of the Nation’s civilian wage 
earners. Its payroll numbers more than 
three times as many people as that of the 
Nation’s biggest private employer, the Bell 
System. Looking back over the past 25 years, 
Senator BYRD says, “We have increased the 
Federal civilian payroll from 575,000 and 
increased their pay from less than $1 billion 
to more than $10 billion. This is an index 
of the big Federal Government and the con- 
centration of power in Washington.” 

The impact of the vast Government work 
force is by no means confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the Nation’s Capital. In fact, 
as of last September 30, there were 3,000 
more Federal employees toiling in California 
than the 230,000 in the District of Columbia 
and in its Maryland and Virginia environs. 
Sizable numbers of Government workers 
labor in other States—187,000 in New York, 
134,000 in Pennsylvania, and 119,000 in 
Texas. 

It’s noteworthy that if machines weren’t 
taking on more and more Government work- 
loads, the rise in employment undoubtedly 
would be steeper than it is. In the past 4 
years the Treasury’s Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing has trimmed its work force 40 
percent, “pretty exclusively due to moderni- 
zation of equipment,” says Samuel T. Adams, 
Treasury personnel director. Officials report 
automatic processing of social-security and 
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passport data is saving manpower, though 
they can’t pin down just how much, 


FIND THEM OTHER JOBS 


But a social-security official says regard- 
less of displacement of men by machines, 
“we wouldn’t let these people go. We’ve got 
an investment in them, so we find other 
jobs for them.” A Passport Office spokesman 
says that despite more machines his outfit 
is taking on more girls. The reason: “We 
figure we’ll have 12 percent more business 
this year than in 1956.” Artemus Weather- 
bee, post-office deputy personnel chief, 
agrees automation isn’t going to fire any- 
body. “We’ll be lucky if we can keep the 
work force from growing,” says he. 

The employment uptrend is overcoming 
other obstacles. Claudius L. Fike, assistant 
personnel director of the Federal Power 
Commission, complains that for the past 2 
years the FPC hasn’t been able to hire all 
the help the budget allows—because it’s 
hard to find qualified people. Mr. Betts of 
the Agriculture Department reports: “We are 
experiencing a little difficulty recruiting 
scientists and engineers.” 

The down-and-up pattern apparent in 
total Federal employment under Eisenhower 
shows up in one agency after another. Con- 
sider the Interior Department, custodian of 
the Nation’s natural resources and guardian 
of its Indian wards. Its labor force started 
1953 at over 56,000. With the help of a 
3,000-man transfer to another agency, the 
Department cut employment nearly 10,000 by 
the end of 1955. Since then, there’s been a 
climb of over 2,000 and the end is not in 
sight. 

ADDING AND EXPANDING 

“We're hiring a lot of social workers in an 
effort to talk Indians into leaving their res- 
ervations and becoming self-supporting citi- 
zens,” one official says. “The National Park 
Service, under our improvement program, is 
expanding. And someday we’ll have to start 
adding manpower to step up construction on 
the upper Colorado reclamation project.” 

Even at the Justice Department, where 
employment stays pretty steady, jobholder 
numbers slid from an average of more than 
31,000 in Mr. Truman’s last full fiscal year, 
ended in mid-1952, to less than 29,000 3 years 
later. In the current year the average is due 
to climb back above 30,000. Though a tiny 
slope-off is expected next year, passage of the 


administration’s civil-rights bills, says one . 


official, “would mean a big increase in our 
work force.” 

In some agencies, the recent rebound has 
sent employment past the Eisenhower start- 
ing point. The Labor Department work 
force, cut from 5,425 in 1953 to 4,446 last year, 
already has vaulted back above the 1953 high. 
Plans call for 5,700 employees next year. 
Why? The Department is toughening its en- 
forcement of the $1-an-hour minimum wage 
law that took effect last year. It’s improv- 
ing its wage-price data and planning to ex- 
pand the unemployment insurance and 
Mexican farm labor programs if Congress 
O. K.’s Presidential plans. 


MORE PEOPLE OVERSEAS 


The Government’s foreign-aid dispenser, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, also has surpassed the early 1953 em- 
ployment level of its predecessor agency. 
What’s more, says an Official, if the Presi- 
dent’s Mid-East aid proposal is well received 
in Congress and in the affected region, “we’d 
have to have more people overseas to carry it 
out.” If the United States starts giving aid 
to Tunisia and Morocco as expected, a spokes- 
man adds, “we’d have to set up new missions 
there.” 

The third biggest Federal employer, the 
Veterans’ Administration, now boasts a force 
of 178,000 people, a shade above its level of 
4 years ago. A spokesman says all the rise has 
come in the VA’s medical department, in 
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everything from brain surgeons to latrine 
cleaners. He stresses the need to staf in- 
creased numbers of new hospitals reaching 
completion and adds: “Veterans are getting 
older and you have to take care of more 
complaints.” 

At some Government establishments, em- 
ployment has been increasing at an acceler- 
ating rate. After cutting back to less than 
508,000 at the end of 1953, the giant Post 
Office added 1,000 employees during 1954, 
more than 2,000 the next year and more than 
10,000 last year. An official attributes the 
growth entirely to population increases, 
especially in the suburbs. 


NO DROPS IN SOME OFFICES 


“The population is going up all over the 
place,” he says. “Considering the fact that 
mail volume is up 12 percent in the last 4 
years, the growth in employment has heen 
small.” 

In a few agencies, there never was any drop 
in jobholders after Mr. Eisenhower came to 
town—and there’s been a more or less steady 
increase under his regime. At the Agricul- 
ture Department total employment has risen 
each year for the past 4 years, under the 
impetus of expanding aid to the farmer. 

Some of the momentum for such growth 
has come from brand-new programs that 
didn’t exist in the pre-Eisenhower cays. As 
part of the Agriculture Department’s soil 
conservation work, a scheme has been 
adopted to install small upstream watershed 
improvement projects. Reports a personnel 
man: “Starting from zero, there’s been an 
increase of about 1,100 employees in the 
watershed program.” 

In much the same situation is the Small 
Business Administration, born in 1953 and 
growing persistently ever since. Its regular 
work force already has shot up to 950 from 
760 only a year ago, and it’s had to borrow 
some extra people from other agencies. Of- 
ficials 1.ave just asked Congress for funds to 
boost the regular staff to 1,228 by mid-1957. 
Personnel Chief E. Z. Holland says the ex- 
planation is simple: “A big upsurge in loan 
applications far above the expectations of 
the SBA, the Budget Bureau, or Congress.” 


SOME BLAME ON CONGRESS 


Not all such multiplication in Federal pay- 
rolls springs from administration plans alone, 
of course. An Agriculture Department per- 
sonnel official stresses that Congress has out- 
done administration ideas for many pro- 
grams. He notes: “The last 2 or 3 years ap- 
propriations—which mean personnel—have 
been in excess of recommendations for pro- 
grams like soil conservation, rural electrifica- 
tion, and school lunch.” : 

Some responsibility even is laid at the Su 
preme Court’s doorstep. Personnel man Fike 
opines that the recent rise in FPC personnel 
results from the 1954 Court decision which 
brought independent natural-gas producers 
under Commission regulation. Says he: “If 
you’re behind anyway, then get something 
like that decision *.* +” He shrugs help- 
lessly. 

For advocates of smaller Government there 
are some consolations amid the rising tide 
of Federal employment. Total employment 
remains below past heights. The Defense 
Department’s civilian help is far fewer than 
at wartime peaks, and even the Agriculture 
Department’s growing staff falls shy of its 
pinnacle in New Deal days. 


GETTING MORE WORK DONE 


The rise in foreign-aid personnel has been 
in “technicians, agriculturists, educators, and 
other experts overseas,” brags an ICA official. 
“It shows we're getting more people into the 
field. We're getting more work done.” 

Even as his Agency makes plans to take on 
hundreds more workers, Mr. Little, of the 
United States Information Agency, claims: 
“It’s like getting water out of a rock to get 
an O. K. for a new job.” 
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But the trend is clear. From the Census 
Bureau to the Weather Bureau to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Export-Import 
Bank to the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Feds 
eral employment is heading higher. The 
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surge sweeps right up to the highest coun- 
cils of Government. At the White House 
itself the work force has grown nearly 50 
percent since Mr. Eisenhower became its 
tenant. 


Federal civilian employment in the executive erect fiscal years 1956-58, actual and esti- 
mate 


Executive Office of the President............--....-.----- 


Executive departments: 


Department of Agriculture. -.-.........--.......--.-- 
Department of Commerce-_------_--.-.---.--2-2---. 


Department of Defense—Military functions: 


Office of the Secretary of Defense__..__...-..-.--- 
Department of the Army. SERA) AAAA A AA ELFER 
Department of the Navy-......-------.------___- 
Department of the Air Force. -------------------- 
Department of Defense—Civil functions___________-- 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare_______ 
Department of the Inierior_..._......-....-.-.-----.- 
Dagar URI S RAEC re v a nnn nn s Samana 
Peeve G ver E a 8 ON ee ees E 
Post Office Department... 22... coco test 
woepertment of Stabe. 2.025 225g snes 
International Cooperation Administration_-_____- 
Treasury (Sp Re rege R 
Independent agencies with approximately 5,000 employees and more: 
Atomic Energy Commission- ------------------------ 


General Services Administration--------------------- 
Housing and Home Finance Agency----------------- 


National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Selective Service System____.._.-......--..---.-.-_. 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority- --------------------- 


United States Information Agency____-_...-.-.-_-_-- 
Veterans’ Administration____-.______-_._-__--..---.-. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I want to take 
this opportunity to commend and com- 
pliment the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER] 
on the presentation that he has just 
made. As the gentleman has stated, he 
served as a member of the Manpower 
-Utilization Subcommittee during the 
past 4-year period and is thoroughly fa- 
-miliar with the strenuous efforts which 
that subcommittee has made to hold 
down the ever-increasing number of 
Federal civilian employees. My own be- 
lief is, and I am firmly convinced of it, 
that the work of the Federal Govern- 
ment could be done efficiently, without 
any loss of essential service, by 2 million 
‘Federal civilian employees. The pay- 
ment to Federal civilian employees now 
is well over the $10 billion mark, and if 
a 10-percent reduction should be made 
it would mean a relief of more than $1 
billion to the taxpayers of this country. 
There are very few areas now in which 
substantial reductions can be made in 
Government spending. ‘There is very 
little prospect of making reductions in 


the Veterans’ Administration. We can- j ediatè peril f i br ous Aon eid 


not make any reductions in the interest 
. on the public debt. There is some possi- 
bility of reduction in the Defense De- 
partment but not on a:wholesale scale. 
But this area that the gentleman has 
been talking about is one area where 
substantial savings could be made with- 
out interfering at all with the essential 
services of Government: 

Mr. Speaker, I am most appreciative 
of the interest which the gentleman has 
shown in this most important subject, 


Actual 1956 | Estimated | Estimated 
1957 1958 


2,418,461] 2, 447, 934 
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and I am glad to see from his talk today 
that his interest continues in it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for his generous re- 
marks. I want to say this, that the Man- 
power Utilization Subcommittee has 
done a tremendous job in this field, and 
I feel that that committee, with the small 
staff that they have, is one of the few 
committees that has done a tremendous 
job in the personnel field, and I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis], as chairman of that- sub- 
committee, on the fine work it has done. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 


THE BUDGET 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, in 
this Congress I have voted in every in- 


‘stance to uphold the committees of the 


House which have labored to reduce the 
budget. I intend to be consistent about 
this. Iintend to continue to vote for cuts 
in the budget on each and every 
opportunity. 

I regard inflation as the chief and most 


its people. The cost of living is at the 
highest point in our history as a nation. 
Month by month the cost of living has 
mounted and there is still no end in 
sight. 

The cost of living has mounted despite 
the fact that lower farm prices have been 
acting to hold it down. If farm prices 
had moved upward as other prices have 
done, the cost of living would have gone 
up faster and higher. We would be havy- 
ing an intolerable situation. 
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Every time the cost of living goes up 
one point the value of the dollar comes 
down one point in terms of what it will 
purchase in goods and services. Every 
time the value of the dollar goes down 
the actual value of every insurance pol- 
icy goes down, the value of every fixed 
pension goes down, the value of every 
bond—including those of the United 
States Government—goes down, the 
value of every dollar.deposited in a bank 
or a savings account goes down. 

Inflation is the greatest thief in the 
world today. It works in silence day and 
night stealing away our substance and 
our hopes. 

We have an inflationary situation in 
America for basically simple reasons. 
We have the highest defense expendi- 
tures ‘we have ever borne in peacetime. 
Defense expenditures will be high next 
year and the year after. We have, on 
every level of government, the greatest 
public works program ever undertaken 
at one time by any nation in the world. 
We are living in a period in which indus- 
trial expansion, in large part based on 
continuing defense orders, is as great as 
it has ever been. These three pressures 
acting in concert have created the force 
which is sending prices upward in an 
ever-mounting spiral and by the same 
token is reducing the value of the dollar. 

We must put a brake on this upward 
movement of prices somehow. 

The Congress can exercise control over 
the expansion of industry only in an in- 
direct way. This is a growing country. 

We have reached a population of 170 
million. We must supply their wants. 
We must have jobs available for an ever- 
growing labor force. It would be ill- 
advised, in my judgment; to put a brake 
on the growth of our productive capacity 
if that lay in our power. 

But Congress does have control, direct 
control, of one of the factors which con- 
tributes to inflation. more directly than 
any other factor. That is the size of the 
Federal budget. 

The Federal budget is at. the highest 
point it has reached in any year in which 
we were not engaged in an outright war. 
It stands, as it was sent to us by the exec- 
utive branch, at approximately $72 bil- 
lion. Yet as we all know that is not the 
end of it. There are unseen costs which 
will make the total expenditure of the 
Federal Government in the next fiscal 
year considerably higher than that. 

The President and the Secretary of the 


‘Treasury know that this is an inflation- 
‘ary budget. They know that it is too 
‘high. They invited the Congress to re- 


duceit. -They passed the buck to us here 
at the Capitol. They gave us a chal- 
lenge. And for one, I accept it. When 
the Appropriations Committees of this 
Congress labor long and hard to cut 
budgetary requests, I am going to vote 
to uphold their. hands. 

When the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, Mr. Percival F. Brundage, 
testified before a Committee of this 
House this week that the Federal budget 
which the administration will submit in 
January of next year will be substantially 
the same as the inflationary budget of 


. $72 billion with which we are now wres- 


tling, he made one of the most glaring 
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admissions I have ever heard from a high 
public official. 

What Mr. Brundage admitted was that 
this administration has lost control of 
the Federal budget. 

This administration knows that the 
budget which it submitted to the Con- 
gress in January is too high. It knows 
it is dangerously high. Yet the admin- 
istration has declared that it has been 
incapable of reducing it. 

Now the chief budget officer of the ad- 
ministration comes here and tells us 
that the budget which will be submitted 
next year, in January 1958, is going to 
be just as high. Mr. Brundage declares 
that the various departments and agen- 
cies have been asked to submit ideas on 
getting the budget reduced. He says in 
advance that he does not think there will 
be any substantial reductions. 

He has made it perfectly clear that 
the White House has not ordered the 
departments and agencies to cut down. 
He has made it clear that the admin- 
istration has so given up hope of reduc- 
tions—if it ever had any such hope or 
desire—that it is no longer making any 
effort to obtain them. 

It has lost control of the budget. 

There is no Member of this House who 
does not know the great pressures against 
cutting budgetary items. The pressures 
come from the departments and the 
agencies involved. They come from em- 
ployees who feel that they would be 
affected one way or another. At times 
they come from industries and from 
organizations representing industries. 
They come from a Member’s State or 
his region. They come from a Member’s 
own district. 

These pressures are difficult to resist. 
But in the greater interest, the larger 
interest of all our people and their wel- 
fare, they must be resisted. We must 
take some of the inflationary punch out 
of the Federal budget. We cannot con- 
tinue to attempt to put out the fires of 
inflation by pouring on them the gaso- 
line of tremendously increased Federal 
expenditures. 

I have not heard anyone use that word 
“prudence” lately. It seems to be out 
of style. It is old fashioned. The lan- 
guage, it seems, may Jose this word. Yet, 
if there is anything we need today it is 
prudence in dealing with Federal ex- 
penditures. 

It is not enough, in my opinion, to hold 
the line, although that would be difficult 
enough. We ought to tighten our belts, 
and we ought to be willing to forego until 
a more propitious time public construc- 
tion of types which are not immediately 
essential to the general welfare and re- 
lief of human suffering. 

We must hold down Federal spending. 
It is in our power to do so and we must 
do it. Prudence demands that we not 
only balance our budget; it demands 
in these times of unparalleled prosperity 
that we reduce the Federal debt. It is 
in our power to do so. It is our duty to 
do it. 


TREATMENT OF THE MENTALLY ILL 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 

of the House, the gentlewoman from 
CIII——215 
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Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in yesterday morning’s Star 
there appeared a résumé of a speech 
made by Dr. Overholser, the head of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, to the young scien- 
tist award scholars from the different 
States of the Union regarding the treat- 
ment of the nervous and mentally ill. 
It warned against the use of the shock 
treatment indiscriminately; in fact, the 
speaker said that St. Elizabeths was 
using it very little. The article will ap- 
pear at a Jater date. It warned against 
the indiscriminate use of so-called tran- 
quilizing drugs because therein lies con- 
siderable danger, as I have felt. 

Last Friday night I dined with these 
young scientists who won awards from 
many of the States and the Westinghouse 
officials and the scientific awards group. 
I am extremely proud that a young boy 
named Charles Thomas Phillips from 
Lincoln, in my district, received a science 
award from Massachusetts. Four years 
ago his brother, Allen Phillips, won the 
top award for all over the country, and I 
am hoping that this young man will 
win the top award this year. He belongs 
to an outstanding and distinguished 
family of scientists. His father is a pro- 
fessor and his mother is a chemist. I 
have the greatest respect for these boys 
and girls and for what they are doing to- 
day in the world of science. Members of 
the House know how desperately needed 
scientists are, both young and old, be- 
cause the wars of the future may well 
be fought largely through science de- 
velopment, and the peace of the world 
brought about in that way. We know 
also of the tremendous scientific ad- 
vancement in medicine and surgery that 
are taking place—I am grateful to West- 
inghouse for their patriotic generosity. 


H. R. 11 SUPPORTED BY TEXAS SERV- 
ICE STATIONS, ASSOCIATED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Texas Service 
Stations, Associated, endorsing H. R. 11 
and S. 11. The members of this group 
have not been misled by the propaganda 
put out by the large oil companies. 

The truth is H. R. 11, the equality of 
opportunity bill, is nothing more or less 
than an effort to induce businessmen 
to comply with the golden rule in busi- 
ness. The Robinson-Patman Act is in- 
tended to prevent a manufacturer from 
favoring one customer over another in 
the same competitive area by giving a 
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favorite customer a secret preferential 
discount. 

The Robinson-Patman law provides 
that a manufacturer or seller may select 
his own customers; the law does not re- 
quire any concern to select any particu- 
lar customer under any circumstances 
to sell his goods, wares, or merchandise. 
However, when the manufacturer selects 
2 customers in a small town—1, an in- 
terstate chain and the other a home- 
town merchant—this manufacturer is 
compelled, under the Robinson-Patman 
law, to apply the golden rule in his busi- 
ness and not give the interstate chain 
such a low preferential price that it can 
destroy or seriously harm the home- 
town merchant across the street. The 
law contemplates that under certain 
circumstances there will be differences 
in the cost of manufacturer’s sale and. 
delivery in the merchandise to different 
customers. Any savings in this respect 
may be accounted for and allowed. The 
law will prohibit the manufacturer to 
give a special discount to one of his 
customers, who is a retail dealer, and 
not give the same discount to another 


‘customer, who is a retail dealer in com- 


petition with him under the same facts 
and circumstances. 

In the case of gasoline, Standard Oil 
having 3 customers at 1 street inter- 
section, operating stations, has a per- 
fect right to reduce its price to 1 of 
these 3 stations to meet the competi- 
tion in good faith of an off-brand 
dealer, operating a station at the fourth 
corner of the intersection in competi- 
tion with Standard’s 3 stations pro- 
vided Standard gives the other 2 stations 
the same opportunity to compete with 
the off-brand dealer. It certainly is not 
wrong for Standard to be required to 
treat its customers fairly and since 
Standard has 3 stations at that inter- 
section, why should not Standard be 
required to give the same price to all 
3 stations so that all 3 stations can 
compete with the off-brand dealer in- 
stead of just giving the opportunity to 
1 of Standard’s favorite stations to do 
so? A lot is said about Standard being 
allowed to meet competition in good 
faith; there is nothing proposed that 
would prevent this. Why should anyone 
object to Standard also being required 
in good faith to treat all of its custom- 
ers in that same competitive area right 
by giving them the same opportunity? 

There is a lot of misunderstanding 
caused by untrue propaganda of the 
proposal contained in H. R. 11. 

The letter is as follows: 

TEXAS SERVICE STATIONS, ASSOCIATED, 

: Austin, Tex. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Officers and 
directors of Texas Service Stations, Asso- 
ciated, met in executive session March 4 and 
5 in the Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Austin, 
Tex., for the purpose of further discussing 
H. R. 11 and S. 11 and the propaganda being 
spread in opposition to this legislation. 

Opponents of these bills charge that H. R. 
11 and S. 11 will render a major company 
helpless to assist, etc., in a price war; that 
H. R. 11 and S. 11 will produce chain price 
wars; that a major company could not paint 
a station in one location without doing the 
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same thing for all stations under their brand 
if this amendment is passed. 

In its present form the primary provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman Act are di- 
rected against five classes of harmful dis- 
criminatory preference; namely, secret re- 
bates and other kinds of preferential 
concessions to favored buyers; quantity dis- 
counts which exceed actual differences in 
cost of manufacture, sale, and delivery or 
which are available only to a favored buyer; 
special allowances or discounts in the guise 
of brokerage payments made by sellers to 
buyers; advertising, display, or promotional 
allowances which are not offered on propor- 
tionally equal terms to all competitors, re- 
gardless of size, or which are given for serv- 
ices not performed; and, services or facili- 
ties not accorded to all purchasers on pro- 
portionally equal terms. 

If opposition charges were true the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in its present form would 
create the conditions being warned against. 
H. R. 11 and S. 11 would simply amend this 
law to make major companies responsible 
for acts of preferential treatment. If such 
preferential treatment is questioned as being 
discriminatory, an attempt to fix prices or 
an effort to create a monopoly; in any hear- 
ing on a complaint under this section the 
burden of proof that it is not falls upon the 
company. 

Our original requests for support of H. R. 
11 and S. 11 were based upon the sincere 
belief that strengthening the Robinson- 
Patman Antiprice Discrimination Act would 
help prevent price wars rather than cause 
them as is charged. Plugging the loopholes 
in the law as it now exists, we concluded 
is essential if violators are to be pre- 
vented from hiding discrimination, price 
fixing, and attempts to promote a monopoly 
behind so-called good faith preferential 
treatment. 

Having thoroughly reviewed all evidence 
at hand, the officers and board of directors 
of Texas Service Stations, Associated, con- 
cluded that the opposition’s charges, in their 
opinion, are completely without foundation; 
that the amendment of section 2 (b) to the 
Robinson-Patman Act as provided in H. R. 
11 and S. 11 is imperative in the public in- 
terest and essential to the preservation of 
the small, independent businessman; and, 
finally, that H. R. 11 and S. 11 demand our 
continued confidence and support. 

I sincerely believe the fate of the small- 
business man is in your hands, and very 
earnestly request your support of this 
amendment. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BEN OGDEN, President, 


A BILL TO INCREASE THE MIGRA- 
TORY BIRD CONSERVATION FUND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after all other 
special orders heretofore entered today 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] may extend his remarks in the 
body of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would double the migratory bird con- 
servation fund by extending to it the 
principle of Federal cooperation long 

*available to the Forest Service for pro- 
tection against forest fires and for forest- 
tree planting. In this case, however, 
Federal funds match payments collected 
from migratory bird hunters rather than 
by appropriations of the several States, a 
most important change. My bill would 
require one-half the total fund resulting 
to be expended for acquisition of migra- 
tory waterfowl refuges. 
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The present situation is such that at 
the existing rate of use all available wild- 
fowl habitat will have been used up by 
1975 except what is available on State 
and Federal lands. Worse than that, 
present habitat in the United States is 
barely sufficient to harbor already de- 
clining waterfowl populations. 

My bill would result in a sixfold in- 
crease in the refuge acquisition program. 
The source of support would thereby be 
broadened to include every citizen, in- 
cluding all who thrill to the sight and 
sound of geese and ducks as they follow 
with mysterious accuracy their seasonal 
migrations. 

A Federal migratory bird-hunting 
stamp, to which this bill refers, must be 
in the possession of every person over 
16 years of age while hunting migratory 
wildfowl. This is a requirement of the 
act of March 16, 1934, generally known 
as the Duck Stamp Act—volume 48, 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
451; title 16, United States Code, section 
718. Each stamp costs $2, and the pro- 
ceeds from their sales are deposited in 
the specially created Migratory Bird 
Conservation Fund. As now constituted, 
the act provides that 85 percent of the 
fund shall be available for “the location, 
ascertainment, acquisition, administra- 
tion, maintenance, and development of 
suitable areas for inviolate migratory- 
bird sanctuaries,” for other purposes in- 
cident to their administration, and for 
research in the protection and encour- 
agement of migratory birds. The re- 
maining 15 percent is to cover the costs 
of production and sale of the stamps, 

Since enactment of the Duck Stamp 
Act in 1934, and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, collections from 
the sale of stamps totaled $49,485,423. Of 
this amount, $4,392,167 was used to pur- 
chase 264,729 acres. This is a little more 
than 8 percent of the money for whose 
collection the Congress had voted. As 
stated in the act, most of the fund was 
designated ‘‘for the acquisition of areas 
for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds.” Yet, in 
his report to the Secretary of the Interior 
for 1954, the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service admitted that only about 
one-sixth of that year’s duck-stamp sales 
receipts had been used for actual land 
purchases. Based on stamp sales for the 
fiscal year 1954 totaling $4,542,860, it ap- 
pears that about three-quarters of a 
million dollars were so used. 

Even with a greatly accelerated pro- 
gram of the kind I propose here, it will 
be guaranteed only that the Government 
can purchase annually something like 
72,000 acres. At this rate of acquisition 
something like 40 years will elapse before 
the Bureau of Fish and Wildlife can 
acquire its modest goal of 4 million acres 
of additional lands. 

Of course, if the full amount available 
under this bill is expended for purchase 
of refuges the acquisition program can 
be completed in something in excess of 
20 years. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956. purchases by 2% million hunters, 
at $2 a duck stamp, turned into the Fed- 
eral Treasury a total of $4,739,760. Of 
this amount over $1 million are reported 
to have been spent for land purchases. 
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All the rest was used to administer and 
develop some 3% million acres in exist- 
ing refuges, to do research, and to pay for 
engraving and selling the stamps. 

Recent allocations for land purchase 
slightly exceed the yearly average of 
some $150,000 during the 22 years since 
enactment of the Duck Stamp Act. But 
the amount that goes to land purchase is 
small compared with the large sums used 
to administer and develop the areas, to 
protect the birds, and to enforce the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act and its regu- 
lations. The whole program has been 
dragging at a snail’s pace for want of 
funds. Worse, duck-stamp revenues 
have been diverted for all kinds of pur- 
poses at a time when this program is 
lagging so badly. Scarcely more than 
12,000 acres have been added each year 
to the nationwide system of refuges. 
With this pitifully slow progress it will 
take 333 years to reach the additional 
4 million acres which the Fish and Wild- 
life Service have announced as their 
goal. 

My bill would double the only money 
available to the migratory bird conser- 
vation fund. One-half of the whole sum 
then available must be spent for actual 
purchase of land so necessary to the pro- 
tection of migratory wildfowl. The other 
half may be and should be spent in the 
same manner, but some discretion for 
research and improvement of new and 
existing refuges is permitted under the 
policy established by the original duck 
stamp law. 

The Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, as authorized in the act of 
February 28, 1929, would be better able. 
to carry out its responsibilities for the 
purchase or rental of desirable land and 
water areas. 

The United States could give more 
constructive support to the purposes of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty of 1916, un- 
der which this country and Canada are 
striving to lessen the dangers threaten- 
ing the migratory birds that cross our 
borders in their annual flights. The 
larger sums of money earmarked for 
land acquisition would permit, as never 
before, “the acquisition of areas of land 
and of water to furnish in perpetuity 
reservations for the adequate protection 
of such birds,” as commanded by the 
Duck Stamp Act. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ALEXANDER for 30 minutes today. 

Mr. IKarp for 1 hour on Monday next. 

Mr. Sıges for 20 minutes on Thursday 
rext. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia (at the request 
of Mr. FORRESTER) for 1 hour tomorrow. 

Mr. Mack of Washington on Wednes- 
day next for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY today for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Sisk on Wednesday next for 30 
minutes. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 5 
minutes today. 

Mr. PowELL (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) for 1 hour on Wednesday, 
March 13. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the REcorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HUDDLESTON) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 


BoLanD) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
‘matter. 

Mr. BrERRy and include extraneous 
matter. | 


Mr. Covupert (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and include a speech by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks before the 
Women’s National Republican Club of 
New York. 

Mr. GaTHINGS and include related mat- 
ter. 

Mr. JOHANSEN and include a letter he 
wrote to the Common Council of the City 
of Detroit in response to a communica- 
tion received from the common council 
relative to a pay increase for postal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. ALGER, 

Mr. GwINNn on Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Gross (at the request of Mr. 
JENSEN), for a period of 3 days, on ac- 
count of being called to Iowa to attend 
the funeral of Mrs. Gross’ mother, Mrs. 
Lillian Webster, of Cresco, Iowa. 

To Mr. LANKFORD (at the request of 
Mr. TRIMBLE) for the rest of the week, 
‘on account of official business, meeting 
with Board of. Visitors at Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s ta- 
ble and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 


S.16. An act for the relief of Lucy Lin 
and her minor child, Peter Lin; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S.17. An act for the relief of Patrick K. 
Y. Yip; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 63. An act for the relief of Joan Yung- 
en Chao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 75. An act for the relief of Vincent Lee 
Lao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 87. An act for the relief of Pavel Blaho; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.91. An act for the relief of Victor 
Charles Hunt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S.94. An act for the relief of Lee Chong 
Taik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.96. An act for the relief of Corazon A. 
Manayan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

' §.97. An act for the relief of Dr. Cheng-en 
Lu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.120. An act for the relief of James F. 
Walsh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 124. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Suydam, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.158. An act for the relief of Hewey Ma- 
lachi Mackey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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S. 162. An act for the relief of Jew Gim 
Gee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.184. An act for the relief of Mary C. 
Frederick; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 185. An act for the relief of Mary Pala- 
nuk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.189. An act for the relief of Peter V. 
Bosch; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 225. An act for the relief of Kew Chan 
(Chan Kew), Nancy Tsui Mei (Leung) Chan, 
and Cecilia (Oi Fan) Chan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 235. An act to increase from $50 to $75 
per month the amount of benefits payable 
to widows of certain former employees of 
the Lighthouse Service; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 236. An act to amend section 6 of the 
act of June 20, 1918, as amended, relating 
to the retirement pay of certain members 
of the former Lighthouse Service; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

S. 247. An act for the relief of Max Mazak 
Terian and his wife, Maria Terian; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.271. An act for the relief of Johannes 
Sukevainen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S.288. An act for the relief of Esther 
Guagliardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 323. An act to amend section 334 (e) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, relating to increased allotments 
for durum wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Nelson Shu- 
Yung Chuang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 407. An act for the relief of Julian D. 
Dycaico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 458. An act for the relief of Athanasios 
Nicholas Prittes (also known as Thomas 
Prites, or Tom N. Phillips); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 461. An act for the relief of Paul Yen- 
Hsiung Feng and his wife, Mary Stella Pao- 
Ching Feng, and their minor child, Shao- 
Ying Feng; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

S. 469. An act to authorize the United 
States to defray the cost of assisting the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians to prepare for ter- 
mination of Federal supervision, to defer 
sales of tribal property, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 493. An act for the relief of Irene Mon- 
toya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.515. An act for the relief of Nathaniel 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 589. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Kwei Chang (Margaret Hua-Chen Kwei); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 601. An act relating to the charging of 
interest on deposits to the credit of the civil 
service retirement and disability fund; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

S.615. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 626. An act for the relief of Helen Dolly 
Argyropolous; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 644. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Agustino Scrivanich; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. f 

S. 649. An act for the relief of Yee Chung 
Fong Ming and Yee Chung Nom Ming; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 657. An act for the relief of David Y. 
Ong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.674. An act for the relief of Cale P. 
Haun and Julia Fay Haun; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 687. An act for the relief of Stylianos 
Lecomples; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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S. 753. An act for the relief of Georgiana 
Ching Hsien (Liang) New; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ; 

S. 754. An act for the relief of John (Ioan- 
nis) Legatos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 797. An act for the relief of John Leary; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_ §.799. An act for the relief of Eldur Eha; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 800. An act for the relief of Maria Naldo; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.827. An act for the relief of Guillermo 
B. Rigonan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. i 

S. 890. An act for the relief of Redentor 
Ligot Romero; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 895. An act for the relief of Josefa Ku- 
siak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 10. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring appropriate observance of National 
Hospital Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution with- 
drawing suspension of deportation of Carlis 
Stender; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 13. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of additional copies 
of hearings held by the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation in the 
case of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution with- 
drawing suspension of deportation of Ashun 
Yung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton as citizen regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

H. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Members of Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. rue 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957, at 12 o’clock 


‘noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


585. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Postal Savings System 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. (H. 
Doc. No. 113); to. the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 
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586. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed amendment to section 
807 (d) of the Communications Act of 1934 
entitled “Permitting broadcast licenses to 
be for a 5-year period instead of only 3”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

587. A letter from the executive vice presi- 
dent, National Fund for Medical Education, 
transmitting a signed report of an audit of 
the National Fund for Medical Education for 
the year ended December 31, 1956, made by 
Price Waterhouse & Co., New York City.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

588. A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting certified copies 
of the court’s opinion in the case of Electric 
Ferries, Inc., a Corporation v. The United 
States (Congressional No. 6-54), pursuant 
to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code, and pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 545, 88d Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 7, 
1957, the following bill was reported on 
March 8, 1957: 


Mr. ANDREWS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R.5788. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office of the President 
and sundry general Government agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 186). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted March 11, 1957] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Resolution 190. Resolution 
requesting the President for certain informa- 
tion pertaining to the 1958 budget, without 
amendment (Rept. No. 187). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 2401. A bill to pro- 
vide for the reconveyance of certain land to 
the city of Spearfish, S. Dak.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 188). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4271. A bill to pro- 
vide that the Delegate from Alaska in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States shall be a member of the Alaska In- 
ternational Rail and Highway Commission; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 189). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 192. Resolution 
for the consideration of House Resolution 
190, a resolution requesting the President for 
certain information pertaining to the 1958 
budget; without amendment (Rept. No. 
190). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 7, 
1957, the following bill was introduced 
on March 8, 1957: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 5788. A bill making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes, 


[Introduced and referred March 11, 1957] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 5789. A bill to amend section 602 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 with respect to the 
utilization and disposal of excess and sur- 
plus property under the control of execu- 
tive agencies; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. ALGER: 

H. R. 5790. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H.R. 5791. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H.R. 5792. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 5793. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 


H.R. 5794. A bill to create a Supply and. 


Service Administration as a dypartment in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5795. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R.5796. A bill to create a Supply 
and Service Administration as a department 
in the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 5797. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 5798. A bill to create a Supply and 

Service Administration as a department in 


the Department of Defense, and for other 


purposes; 
Services. 
By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 5799. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of the 75th anniversary of the Knights 
of Columbus; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 5800. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the city of Las Vegas, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5801. A bill to provide cost-of-living 
allowances to judicial employees stationed 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5802. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act with respect to its application to pro- 
ducers of all types of tobacco; to the Com= 
mittee on Agriculture, 


to the Committee on Armed 
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By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 5803..A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

_H.R. 5804. A bill to amend section 2038 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to revocable transfers); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 5805. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the adop- 
tion of a child shall not terminate his en- 
titlement to child’s insurance benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 5806. A bill to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” with 
respect to warrant officers’ rank on retire- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 5807. A bill to amend further and 
make permanent the Missing Persons Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H.R. 5808. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type op- 
erations of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private en- 
terprise, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 5809. A bill to provide for a U. S. S. 
Arizona memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H:; , to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 5810. A bill to provide reimbursement 
to the Tribal Council of the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation in accordance with the act 
of September 3, 1954; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5811. A bill to amend subdivision b 
of section 14—Discharges, when granted—of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and sub- 
division b of section 58—Notices—the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 5812. A bill to amend section 602 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 with respect to the uti- 
lization and disposal of excess and surplus 
property under the control of executive agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

H. R. 5813. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type oper- 
ations of the Government which may be con- 
ducted in competition with private enter- 
prise, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska: 

H.R. 5814. A bill to provide funds to pay 
nationals of the United States who have 
war damage claims against Germany and 
Japan, without additional direct appropria- 
tions therefor, and to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act and the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. R. 5815. A bill to provide that amounts 
received under life-insurance contracts on 
account of the death of the insured shall not 
be considered in determining eligibility for 
benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 5816. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing and directing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to con= 
struct. two 4-lane bridges to replace the 
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existing 14th -Street or Highway Bridge 
. across the Potomac River, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. é 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R: 5817. A bill to authorize for each 
fiscal year an appropriation into the migra- 
tory bird conservation fund equal to all 
moneys received for Federal migratory-bird 
hunting stamps during the next preceding 
calendar year, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H. R. 5818. A bill to repeal the 3 cents per 
pound processing tax on coconut oil, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 5819. A bill to provide for the control 
of certain advertising on federally owned or 
controlled lands adjacent to the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
and to encourage such control on other lands 
adjacent to such national system; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

.. By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5820. A bill to promote the develop- 
ment and use of improved methods for the 
humane handling, transporting, and slaugh- 
tering of livestock and poultry in interstate 
and foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
. Agriculture. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 5821. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
to provide that the Boards for the Correction 
of Military and Naval Records shall give con- 
sideration to satisfactory evidence relating 
to good character and conduct in civilian 
life after discharge or dismissal in determin- 
ing whether or. not to correct. certain .dis- 
charges and dismissals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 5822. A bill to amend section 406 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 with 
respect to the reinvestment by air carriers 
of the proceeds from the sale or other dispo- 
sition of certain operating property and 
equipment; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5823. A bill to amend section 203 (b) 
(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5824. A bill to’ amend the Federal 
Power Act to provide that the depreciation 
allowance for electric utility companies for 
ratemaking purposes shall be identical with 
those used by such companies in computing 
Federal income taxes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5825: A bill to amend part IT of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to subject certain 
forms of for-hire motor carrier transporta- 
‘tion to regulation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 5826: A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type 
operations of the Government which may 
be conducted in competition with : private 
enterprise, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 5827. A bill to provide for financial 
aid in industrialization of underdeveloped 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H.R. 5828. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified conditions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5829. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified conditions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 5830. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type oper- 
ations of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private enter- 
prise, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 5831. A bill to amend section 1234 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 5832. A bill to increase the retired 
annuities of the civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H. R. 5833. A bill to provide for a U. S. S. 
Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 5834. A bill to amend section 1402 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 5835. A bill to provide for Federal 
cooperation with the Nebraska Midstate Rec- 
lamation District, Nebraska, in the construc- 
tion of the midstate project; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. R. 5836. A bill to readjust postal rates 
and to establish a congressional policy for the 
determination of postal rates, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 5837. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 5838. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Alabama to provide for the extension of the 
insurance system established by such title to 
service performed by certain policemen and 
firemen in such State; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 5839. A bill to readjust postal rates 
and to establish a congressional policy for 
the determination of postal rates; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 5840. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
coverage for employees of employers who are 
engaged in activities affecting interstate com- 
merce, to eliminate certain exemptions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 5841. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer to 
deduct from gross income an. allowance for 
the- depreciation of property owned and oc- 
cupied by him as his residence; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: 

H. R. 5842. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Texas among 
the States which may obtain social-security 
coverage, under State agreement, for State 
and local policemen and firemen; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 5843. A- bill to facilitate the reg- 
ulation, control, and eradication of plant 
pests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H: Res. 191: Resolution to’ amend House 
Resolution 152, 85th Congress, agreed to Feb= 
ruary 7, 1957; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 5844. A bill for the relief of Mojzesz 
and Leah Eisenbach; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ` © 

' By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 5845. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
R. Ecoffey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 5846. A bill for the relief of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 5847. A bill. for the relief of Mrs. 
Mitsuko Ogiyama Ray; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 5848. A bill for the relief of 16 cus- 
toms inspectors employed at the port of 
Honolulu, T. H., from liability for certain 
amounts paid and demand for refund there- 
of; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 5849. A: bill for the relief of Calvin 
Shui-Kut Tse and Ann Kiok Eng Ong Tse; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H.R. 5850. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Aurora DeMarco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 5851. A: bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mattie Jane Lawson; to the Comm: ‘ee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL: > 

H. R. 5852. A bill for the relief of Hazel 
Margaret Hernsdorf; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ) 

By Mr. LANE: : 

H. R. 5853. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hans 


Tiedemann; to -the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS: 


H. R. 5854. A bill for the relief of Ronald 
Bernard Brindley and Robert Keith Dawson; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H. R. 5855. A bill for the relief of Manuel 

Mello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: Memorial 
of the House of Representatives of Montana 
relative to requiring owners of lode or placer 
claims to observe soil-conservation practices; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of. Mon- 
tana favoring depressed: areas bill; to the 
Committee on Interior and: Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Mon- 
tana relative to diversion of water from Mad- 
ison River by the Bureau of Reclamation; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: Memorial of the State of 
Nevada, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 4, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to study the problems involved in civil 
defense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the State of Nevada, As- 
sembly Joint Resolution No. 5, memorializ- 
ing the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of Defense to consider an east- 
of-the-Sierra Nevadas civil defense plan to 
include the development of a defense high- 
way and. railway system, the establishment 
of reserves of fuel, food, and other supplies, 
and Federal financing of such a program; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. k 
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Also, memorial of the State of Nevada, As- 
sembly Joint Resolution No. 2, memorial- 
izing Congress to enact legislation adopting 
the Beam plan for the benefit of the domestic 
gold industry; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the State of Nevada, As- 
sembly Joint Resolution No. 1, memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States to 
grant Federal loans to needy students for 
graduate studies and providing for repay- 
ment over 20 years; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution No. 24 adopted by the Senate of the 
Michigan Legislature February 15, 1957, pro- 
testing the proposed revision of official 
standards for wheat promulgated under the 
authority of the United States Grain Stand- 
ards Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 22 
adopted by the Senate of the Michigan Legis- 
lature on February 15, 1957, requesting Con- 
gress to issue a special commemorative stamp 
in honor of the diamond anniversary of the 
-Knights of Columbus; to the Committee on 
Post. Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: Memorial of Michi- 
gan State Legislature protesting the proposed 
revision of the moisture standard of wheat 
and urging the United States Department of 
Agriculture to withdraw the revised stand- 
ard; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress to 
adopt an antisegregation amendment to the 
school construction bill; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Also, resolutions of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts memo- 
rializing Congress to enact S. 826, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the Cape 
Cod National Park in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts memorializing 
Congress to adopt an antisegregation amend- 
ment to the school construction bill; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Also, resolutions of the General Court of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress - to 
enact S. 826, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Cape Cod National Park in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. PFOST: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Idaho transmitting their 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 11; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, transmitting their House 
Joint Memorial No. 5; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, transmitting their House 
Joint Memorial No. 6; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Arizona, memori- 
alizing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to establish Camelback Moun- 
tain as a national monument; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting favorable action on legislation 
restricting the movement of unmarried juve- 
niles across international boundaries; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting the establishment of an Academy 
of Foreign Service and Public Affairs; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
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and the Congress of the United States to 
consider the sentiment of the people of the 
State of Idaho who consider that the use of 
power and other revenues from multipurpose 
hydro power projects to aid reclamation de- 
velopment is essential to the future develop- 
ment and full utilization of water resources 
and that they endorse the principle and the 
use of said power revenues for said purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States relative 
to submitting an amendment to the Consti- 
tution which would limit the power of the 
Congress to lay a tax and to fix a maximum 
rate of tax which may be levied by the Fed- 
eral Government upon income, inheritance, 
and gifts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States that a 
system of taxation be developed that will en- 
courage development of the mineral resources 
of the States, etc.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to adopt an antisegregation amend- 
ment to the school construction bill; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact S. 826, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of the Cape Cod National Park 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 


State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 


dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the recreational area of the Madi- 
son River, etc.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that funds be made available to promote in- 
dustries to locate on the various reservations 
of the State of Montana or to locate as near 
as possible to the reservations to offer job op- 
portunities to Indian citizens of the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
be urged and requested to enact into law cer- 
tain determinations and policies in regard to 
the protection of farm and grazing lands of 
the State of Montana, etc.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
consider ‘an east of the Sierra Nevadas civil 
defense plan to include the development of 
a defense highway and railway system, the 
establishment of reserves of fuel, food, and 
other supplies, and Federal financing of such 
a program; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to study the problems involved in civil de- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation adopting the Beam plan 
for the benefit of the domestic gold indus- 
try; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to grant Federal loans to needy students 
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for graduate studies and providing for re- 
payment over 20 years; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Natural Gas Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to capital-gains tax on land 
acquired by eminent domain; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to repeal excise taxes levied on the 
transportation of persons, property, and 
messages by common and contract carriers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
against legislation to provide Federal aid 
for school construction; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
with reference to passing legislation to ex- 
empt landowner payments for construction- 


_of flood-control works on the Snake River 


in Jackson Hole; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Internal Revenu? Code to allow 
the oil-shale industry the same depletion 
allowance as that given the oil and gas in- 
to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


129. By Mrs. CHURCH: Resolution adopted 
by the house of delegates of the Illinois 
Pharmaceutical Association on January 16 
urging that the collection of Federal excise 
taxes on toiletries, jewelry, and luggage be 
transferred to the manufacturers of these 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

130. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion unanimously approved at a mass meet- 
ing of Lithuanians in Kenosha, Wis., com- 
memorating the 39th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s declaration of independence, resolv- 
ing that the President and Government of 


-the United States use all the available means 


for liberation of Lithuania and other Com- 
munist-enslaved countries, and for this pur- 
pose work through the United Nations by 
raising the problem of enslavement of Lithu- 
ania and by demanding the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Lithuania as from other 
subjugated European countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

131. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Kenosha chapter, American Lithu- 
anian Council, Kenosha, Wis., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to urging that all available means be 
used for liberation of Lithuania and other 
Communist-enslaved countries, etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

132. Also, petition of Fred S. Warner, and 
others, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway, Chi- 
cago, Ill., with reference to being opposed to 
and requesting the defeat of the bill H. R. 
4353, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

133. Also, petition of James A. Hamilton, 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, Wash- 
ington, D. C., relative to the concern of 
Methodists and fellow Christians in regard 
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to the wanton destruction of human life, 
and urging the House of Representatives to 
authorize further investigations into. the 
causes of traffic accidents; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

184. Also, petition of Mrs. M. Besker and 
129 others, Seguin, Tex., requesting a thor- 
ough congressional investigation of the Food 
and Drug Administration to correct abuses 
and restrain this branch of Government from 
trying to destroy the Hoxsey treatment for 
cancer; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

135. Also, petition of the president, Organ- 
ized Women Voters of Arlington County, 
Arlington, Va., requesting that the bills H. R. 
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1151 and S. 83 be defeated, or any bill which 
would usurp the authority delegated to the 
Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States in section 5, article 14; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

136. Also, petition of Sophia W. Asbury, 
Montgomery, Ala.; transmitting additional 
material in connection with her petitions of 
January 17 and January 21, 1957; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

137. Also, petition of the director, Wild 
Life and Fisheries Commission, New Orleans, 
La.; urging the establishment of a weather 
station in the Gulf of Mexico, etc.; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 
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138. Also, petition of the secretary, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Local Division No. 1128, Duluth, Minn., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to enacting legislation pro- 
viding for salary adjustment for postal em- 
ployees, and urging passage of H. R. 2474 and 
S. 27; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

139. Also, petition of the acting clerk, 
county of Westchester, White Plains, N. Y., 
relative to requesting passage of H. R. 3376 
and House Joint Resolution 164; to the Com= 
mittee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress to represent the 
Fifth Congressional District of Texas, 
more commonly known as Dallas County, 
it has been my pleasure to report weekly 
to my constituents. In this report, I 
endeavor to summarize so far as space 
limitation and my experience permit 
those items I feel to be of greatest inter- 
est to my constituents. 

For those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, including my colleagues, there- 
fore I submit my newsletter of March 10: 


H. R.: 4901, to establish a minimum acre- 
age allotment for corn, to provide acreage 
reserve programs for diverted acres and for 
feed grains, and for other purposes, pro- 
voked the year’s first big political fight in the 
House. This bid for the farmers’ vote may 
well kill him with attention. Almost with- 
out regard for the recently inaugurated new 
programs of the last Congress, past expe- 
riences, or the farmers’ expressed wishes in 
last December’s corn referendum, the Demo- 
crat and Republican members of the Agri- 
culture Committee went after each other 
hammer and tongs, promising more help for 
the farmer. For 2 days of bitter debate I lis- 
tened and abstained from participating in 
the strict party line votes while groping for 
the facts. Now I realize we may never have 
the facts. “Utter confusion,’ Judge SMITH, 
Virginia Democrat and statesman, labeled it. 
It’s apparent that few, if any, know what the 
program is. 

How much will the program add to the 
present cost of subsidy? Don’t know—esti- 
mate between $250 to $1,000 million. (Added 
to budget beyond present $5,000 million pro- 
gram—the letter is now half as much as the 
farmers’ total net income of $10,000 million.) 
Will it help or hurt the farmer? Don’t know, 
but it would double the soil bank program, 
quite possibly scuttling it, will all other sub- 
sized crops being affected and Government 
machinery vastly increased. (Agriculture 
personnel: 1955, 70,000 employees; 1956, 
77,520; 1957, 81,000; 1958, 90,000 estimated, a 
9,000 increase.) 

Other conclusions demonstrably true: (1) 
Strictly political, with Democrat leadership 
trying to maneuver the administration into 
a bad light; (2) hastily conceived and com- 


plicated without regard to present program 
and long-range good; (3) more Federal con- 
trol of farmer, not less, moving farther 
from supply and demand realities of the free 
market. Where now is the concern over cut- 
ting the budget, as the legislators ask for 
hundreds of millions more, beyond the al- 
ready heavy budget? In sorrow over the 
farmer, who weeps for the taxpayer? Where 
is the sense of morality? It’s a case of bad 
laws breeding more bad laws. Where will 
this end? The answer—socialism, com- 
plete subservience to government. So we go 
over to next week, a later recurrence of a 
bad dream. 

Co-authoring six constitutional amend- 
ments comprised my own week’s legislative 
efforts. They are: (1) A forced balanced 
budget (Byrd-Bridges); (2) reform of in- 
come tax (Reed-Dirksen); (3) electoral col- 
lege reform (Mundt-Coudert); (4) States 
empowered to.amend Constitution without 
Congress (Reed-Walter); (5) treaty law of no 
effect if contrary to Constitution (Bricker) ; 
(6) Government can’t engage in business 
(Gwinn). 

The sixth proposed amendment reads: 
“Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to prohibit- 
ing the United States Government from en- 
gaging in business in competition with its 
citizens.” This commonsense amendment 
is needed to put and keep Government in its 
place. In direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion, the Government is in several thousand 
business enterprises right now. This amend- 
ment is a natural companion to efforts along 
the Hoover Commission lines, reducing Gov- 
ernment size, thus cutting cost, and making 
tax cuts possible. The House and Senate 
have proven their inability to exercise self- 
discipline; therefore, a constiutional amend- 
ment is the only way. 

The Mid-East resolution passed 350 to 60 
(see February 1 newsletter). Again, I neces- 
sarily opposed it, since the constitutional 
violation remained, despite attempted Sen- 
ate amendments. The bill states, “If the 
President determines the necessity thereof, 
the United States is prepared to use armed 
forces * * *,” The Constitution says this 
is the prerogative of Congress, and the self- 
contradictory nature of the resolution is not 
worthy of this high legislative body. I ap- 
prove the end in view—a firm stand against 
Russia. I still do not believe the end justi- 
fies the means when it violates the Constitu- 
tion. 

Other objections include (1) foreign aid 
should be in separate legislation; (2) while 
required to report to Congress intended ex- 
penditures, there is no limitation on the 
President, so the provision is meaningless; 
(8) section 4 binds the United States to par- 
ticipate in any war between Arab-Israeli, re- 
gardless of being requested as in the resolu- 
tion; (4) “gag rule” prevented House Mem- 
bers, the people’s representatives, from being 


heard once again, though the Senate freely 
discussed and amended it; (5) a concurrent 
resolution, rather than this joint resolution, 
would have clearly stated our intent—been 
unanimous, and Congress then would not 
have been circumvented. 


Introduction of Bill To Improve Methods 
for Handling, Transporting, and 
Slaughtering of Livestock and Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill, 
the purpose of which is to promote the 
development and use of improved meth- 
ods for the humane handling, transport- 
ing, and slaughtering of livestock and 
poultry in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

My bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct, assist, and 
foster research, investigation, and ex- 
perimentation to develop and encourage 
the adoption of improved methods for 
humane handling, transporting, and 
slaughtering livestock and poultry. It 
would also authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee composed of nine members who 
would consult and advise him in carry- 
ing out the proposed legislation. He 
would also be authorized to allow the 
advisory committee their necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses in con- 
nection with their attendance at meet- 
ings called by him or his designee. This 
bill of mine further provides for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to report to the 
Congress annually, commencing January 
1, 1959, concerning actions taken pur- 
suant to the legislation, and authorizes 
the appropriation of necessary funds to 
carry out the bill’s provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I am introducing 
today is a realistic and practical ap- 
proach to this problem. Many idealistic 
proposals and opinions have been ad- 
vanced dealing with the humane slaugh-= 
ter of animals. We are all in favor of 
the most humane and practical way to 
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slaughter animals for market. The dif- 
ference of opinion and controversy now 
'existing is due only to the method of 
slaughter. The meatpacking plants of 
our country have been constantly striv- 
ing for many years to develop their 
slaughtering processes along the lines of 
efficiency and the most humane methods 
possible under the circumstances. These 
techniques and methods are tied closely 
to employment, humaneness, and the 
quality of meat. For them to change 
their methods by mandatory legislation 
overnight would necessitate employment 
readjustment, new construction, and 
new machinery. Hasty, mandatory leg- 
islation might even result in more in- 
humane treatment of animals. I believe 
the proper approach is through this leg- 
islation that I am introducing today. 
We should, first, have competent experts 
in the Department of Agriculture, in the 
industry, and in the humane societies 
get together, study the situation, and 
make recommendations which will have 
the support of all concerned. I believe 
this can be done with the kind of study 
this bill provides for. I believe that out 
of this research and investigation, which 
this bill would sponsor, would come rec- 
ommendations which would improve our 
transportation, handling, and slaughter- 
ing. This research and investigation, I 
am sure, would have the full cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
meatpacking industry, and the humane 
associations. 


Letter to Detroit Common Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


: Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include the following letter 
which I have written to the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit in response 
to a resolution adopted by the council 
relative to an increase in pay for postal 
employees: 
Marc 11, 1957. 

COMMON COUNCIL, CITY OF DETROIT, 
Hon, THOMAS D. LEADBETTER, 

City Clerk, Detroit, Mich. 

Sms: I am in receipt of a letter under date 
of March 7, 1957, from the Honorable Thomas 
D. Leadbetter, city clerk of Detroit, together 
with an undated copy of a resolution of your 
honorable body reading as follows: 

“Whereas our postal employees, underpaid 
for many years, should receive favorable con- 
sideration in their quest for increased remu- 
neration in recognition of the faithful and 
exemplary service they render: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge our national leg- 
islative members of Michigan to do every- 
thing possible to bring about this measure of 
relief to the employees of one of our most 
important bureaus of government. 

“Adopted unanimously.” 

In the spirit of fairness and respect, I 
must suppose that the members of the com- 
mon council, in adopting. this resolution, 
acted on the assumption that they were 
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exercising the constitutional right of peti- 
tion for the redress of grievances. I am a 
firm believer in that right, but I believe 
there are other principles involved in this 
action. 

I invite your attention to the fundamental 
separation of the powers and responsibilities 
under our Federal form of government, and 
I respectfully suggest that the common 
council of Detroit on further consideration, 
might not wish to appear in the role of a 
lobbyist for a particular group of Federal 
employees or for their employee organiza- 
tions. 

I also venture to suggest that the premise 
asserted by your resolution that “our postal 
employees (have been) underpaid for many 
years”—whether true or false—has not been 
a subject of official investigation or deter- 
mination by the common council of Detroit. 

I further respectfully suggest that a cor- 
responding appeal on my part as a Member 
of Congress, or an appeal by formal resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, 
to the common council of Detroit to provide 
relief in the form of pay increases to the 
firemen, policemen, or other employees of 
the city of Detroit, would quite justifiably 
be regarded by your honorable body as en- 
tirely out of order. 

As a Member of Congress and as a member 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I am aware of the faithful and 
exemplary service of employees of this im- 
portant bureau of the (Federal) Govern- 
ment. 

As a Member of Congress and as a member 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I shall, without reference to 
the unanimous resolution of the common 
council of Detroit, endeavor to continue in 
the future as I have in the past to meet, to 
the best of my ability and judgment, my 
responsibilities to all Federal employees and 
also to the Federal taxpayers of the Nation 
who are called upon to underwrite the ever- 
mounting costs of Federal Government. 

Yours very truly, 
AUGUST E. JOHANSEN. 


Orphans’ Benefits Under Social-Security 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that under 
the present social-security law, adopted 
children are, in certain instances de- 
prived of benefits which I believe should 
be restored. With that in mind, I have 
introduced a measure in the House today 
to provide that the adoption of a child 
shall not terminate his entitlement to 
child’s insurance benefits under the 
Social Security Act. 

Under the present law, when a child 
of a deceased insured person is adopted, 
his payments end unless the adopting 
person is the child’s stepparent, grand- 
parent, aunt, or uncle. I am advised 
that as a result of this provision, there 
have been instances where children have 
been kept in the homes of grandparents, 
for example, who could not give them 
the care and guidance they needed, but 
who would not consent to their adoption 
because the grandparents wanted to re- 
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tain this social-security income. Young- 
er couples, who would like to adopt these 
children, are prevented from doing so 
by the operation cf this law. 

In the case of veterans’ benefits, in- 
cluding insurance, pension, and compen- 
sation, the children of deceased veterans 
continue to receive these payments even 
after adoption, as long as they meet the 
age and other general requirements. To 
me, it seems only fair that the same pro- 
cedure should apply to social-security 
benefits. After all, the natural parents 
of these youngsters contributed to the 
social-security program with the under- 
standing their dependents would be 
taken care of after their death. 

I believe the program could be admin- 
istered in much the same manner as the 
Veterans’ Administration handles pay- 
ments to minors. Generally speaking, 
the court names a legal guardian for the 
child, and close supervision is maintained 
on the expenditure of the benefits paid. 
Annual audits are made of the accounts 
to make certain proper use is being made 
of the funds paid to the child. 

It would be entirely possible, for exam- 
ple, that the payments could be accumu- 
lated and used for the education of the 
child in later years. Regardless, there 
would be no question but that the child 
himself would receive the benefits, and 
the adopting parents would receive no 
personal gain. 

It is my conviction that it is the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to correct the 
existing system whereby orphans, when 
adopted, are, in certain cases, denied 
benefits to which they are rightfully en- 
titled. I hope favorable action will be 
taken on my bill during this Congress. 


Reasons Why the Appropriation Should 
Be Made To Provide for the Mainte- 
nance of the Domestic Production of 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Under Public Law 
733 of the 84th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a brief statement of the reasons 
we believe the Appropriations Commit- 
tee should restore the funds for the do- 
mestic mining program under Public 
Law 733: 

First. The 84th Congress, after full 
consideration by the proper committees 
of both Houses, and after lengthy de- 
bate, passed Public Law 733 and the 
President signed it in July 1956. It will 
be a breach of faith with the people who 
work for and have invested in the do- 
mestic critical minerals mining industry 
if the necessary appropriations obligated 
in the passage of Public Law 733 are not 
made available. 
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Second. The national security and 
economy both demand that these highly 
specialized industries in which about 
$100 millicn of private capital has been 
invested be kept gaing so as to preserve 
the trained manpower and technolog- 
ical skills that have been developed. 

Third. This is not a direct subsidy, 
but a price-support program under 
which the Government buys commod- 
ities which can be stored indefinitely. 

Fourth. At present no exact military 
requirements for these materials are 
known and the Defense Department has 
stated that new requirements data can- 
not be assembled until the fall of 1957. 
All of the concerned Government agen- 
cies recommend the continuation of the 
appropriations until a long-term pro- 
gram for the preservation of these indus- 
tries can be submitted and enacted by 
the Congress. Dr. Memming, of ODM, 
testified in support of these appropria- 
tions on February 26, 1957, to dispel any 
false impression that he was opposing 
the appropriations. A consumer of 
tungsten whose profit interest lies in low 
prices for tungsten has recommended 
the discontinuation of the appropriation, 
but all of the domestic producers of 
in are supporting the appropria- 

on. 

Fifth. Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Ruben B. Robertson, Jr., in discussing 
rapid technical advance in weapons on 
December 13, 1956, said: 

It is anticipated that by the time new 
guidance can be developed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and requirements data computed, 
submission will not be available until the 
fall of 1957. 


Sixth. Dr. Flemming, Director of ODM, 
in testifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Interior on February 26, 1957, 
said: 

Taking into consideration a number of 
factors we do believe that it is important 
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for Congress to follow through on the policy 
that was refiected in Public Law 733, as passed 
by the Congress and signed by the President 
* * + it Just does not make good sense from 
any point of view to permit these mines to 
close down. 


Seventh. Mr. R. H. Thielemann, chair- 
man of the department of metallurgy of 
Stanford Research Institute, testifying 
on February 17, 1957, before the House 
Committee on the Interior said: 

The need for metals and alloys which will 
have useful engineering properties at tem- 
peratures of 2,000° F. and higher is urgent. 
The best and probably the only method we 
have of developing these materials is with 
the four higher melting point refractory 
metals, columbium, molybdenum, antimony, 
and tungsten. 


On February 26, 1957, in an address at 
New Orleans, La., Mr. Thielemann said: 


In developing alloys for service at tem- 
peratures above 1,800° F. tungsten, with its 
high melting point, high modulus of elastic- 
ity and high recrystallization temperature 
appears to be the most attractive for the 
extremely high temperature requirements—it 
is relatively inexpensive. 


Eighth. On February 21, 1957, General 
Doolittle, Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, said: 

The revolution in military technology has 
been accelerated. By word and deed the 
Soviets are challenging us in aviation. They 
are building more aircraft than we. They 
are training more aeronautical engineers and 
scientists than we * * *. We must redouble 
our efforts to maintain our technological 
lead. 


Ninth. Congressman Cari T. DURHAM, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Stock- 
piling of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has told us on the floor of the 
House: 

The stockpile goal for tungsten most likely 
has to be reset in the light of the increasing 
need for high-temperature materials in the 
high-temperature era that lies before us. 
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Tenth. “In this age of peril we are 
not dealing with an emergency thai is 
here today and gone tomorrow, but with 
an emergency that will be with us as long 
as most of us shall live.” This statement, 
made by Dr. Flemming, should be re- 
membered, and it would be a very grave 
error for us in the Congress to fail to 
make these appropriations and cause the 
shutting down of these domestic mining 
industries which are not adequately pro- 
tected by tariffs and cannot operate in 
competition with low wage production 
from abroad. 

Eleventh. The Government still has 
many contracts for the purchase of tung- 
sten abroad at prices around $55 a unit 
and all of them will not expire until the 
end of 1959. Surely, we will not treat 
the foreign producers better than we will 
our people at home. 


Legislative Issues as Viewed by Voters 
of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent. to 53,000 
voting households in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Virginia. Answers 
were received from 6,476 of them, as com- 
pared with 3,668 returns on a question- 
naire sent the same number of families 
last year. 

The questions and results follow: 


Jochen te tke Mn East and to 


construction, subject to local compliance with Federal 
3. For the operation eono Tae States porer in aee = year pa : 
suant appropr by Congress 000. It now proposed that next year im 
spending of $71,800,000,000. 


— authorize the President to use American troaps to combat future Communist 
spend approximately $400,000,000 in Middle East 


countries at his dis- 
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6. For the ee of protecting the the + hd of citizens from discrimination en account of race or religion, : a bill in 
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Z. That the the Attorney “General might bring lawsuits, with lawyers and court expenses paid by the taxpayers, 
ney for people who elaim their civil rights have been viola 
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Many of those returning the ques- 
tionnaire expressed doubt that the 
language of question No. 6 describes 
fairly the provisions of the pending civil 
rights legislation. ‘This merits special 
comment, because I believe it is highly 
important for the people to realize how 
drastic the bill is. If the question is un- 
believable, it is only because the bill is 
unbelievable. Space did not permit in- 
cluding other incredible elements of the 
legislation. 

Senator Byrp has described it accu- 
rately as “the most vicious proposal ever 
made to Congress.” Mr. Virginius Dab- 
ney, the enlightened editor of the Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch, has said: 


The civil-rights program also appears to 
negate the right to trial by jury, and it would 
enable the Attorney General to file, at public 
expense, suits on behalf of persons who con- 
tend that their civil rights have been vio- 
lated, Another provision would seem to em- 
power a proposed civil rights commission to 
summon any citizen from any part of the 
United States to any other part to defend 
himself against charges the nature of which 
was completely unknown to him prior to 
receipt of the subpena. 


Is it a self-conscious anger born of em- 
barrassment which seems to prompt 
pseudo-liberals to cry “Unfair!” or 
“Bias!” when their proposals are made 
to stand public judgment for what they 
are? 


A Bill To Promote Uniform Accounting, 
Auditing, and Cataloging in the Depart- 
ment of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a bill 
which I believe will promote a saving of 
the taxpayers’ money in the Defense De- 
partment. This bill will provide for an- 
other department in the Department of 
Defense charged with supplying all 
branches of the Armed Forces with com- 
mon-use items. It will eliminate the 
many and various pipelines of supplies 
going in different and often in opposite 
directions to the various branches of the 
defense services. 

I believe this bill would save our tax- 
payers money in promoting uniform ac- 
counting, auditing, and cataloging of all 
common-use items. This bill has the 
backing of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report and is designed in the 
interest of a sound economy and better 
fiscal practices. 

This Congress can do something to cut 
this proposed budget. ‘This is a step in 
that direction. I believe some saving 
can be accomplished even in the Defense 
Department. This would be a good be- 
ginning. It was widely argued at the 
time the Unification Act was passed in 
1947 that unification would promote a 
great saving of money. That saving has 
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not been forthcoming and it is time for 
the Congress to implement the Unifica- 
tion Act with a bill of this nature. 


Mr. Folsom’s Colossal Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, for 25 
years the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has been a hot center of propagan- 
da, reports, speeches, studies, estimates, 
and conferences in a buildup for Fed- 
eral aid for schoolroom construction. It 
prepares and publicizes the so-called fig- 
ures of shortages across the Nation. It 
exercises a kind of national monopoly of 
information on this subject. Indeed it 
has been the only source up until the 
committee hearings. That Office ap- 
parently wants to substitute Federal in- 
tervention for liberty of the people. The 
United States Office of Education has 
certain natural satellites. One is the 
National Education Association, one of 
the biggest lobbies in Washington, with 
hundreds of thousands of members and 
spends millions of dollars annually. An- 
other is the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the top professional 
leadership in education. Now it ap- 
pears these figures are grossly inaccu- 
rate and misleading. And the United 
States Office of Education is responsible. 

On April 30, 1954, Mrs. Hobby, then 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, testified before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, that: 

The school facilities survey conducted 
under title I of Public Law 815 shows an ex- 
isting shortage of instruction rooms for 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
approximately 340,000 in 1953. 


This study was made at a cost to the 
taxpayers of $1,800,262.25 and to the 
States of $2,187,801.26, and took a pe- 
riod of 4 years, beginning in 1950 and 
ending in 1954. At the conclusion of the 
study it was generally considered that 
it was outdated and of little value. 

This fact is emphasized by the action 
of Secretary Hobby after the above ap- 
pearance before the Senate committee 
in April 1954, by letter printed in the 
hearings of the House Education and 
Labor Committee dated July 30, 1954, in 
which she wrote: 

To construct school buildings to provide 
$70,000 classrooms currently needed would 
cost $10 billion to $15 billion. 

Everyone admits now, with Mrs. 
Hobby, that the whole show of calamity 
for the children and deficits in school 
construction was worse than erroneous. 
It induced a statement by the President, 
in his special message on education to 
the Congress February 8, 1955, relying 
on the information in which he repeated 
the fiction when he said: 

The latest information submitted by the 
States to the Office of Education indicates 
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that there is a deficit of more than 300,000 
classrooms. 


Thus it became an accepted erroneous 
fact that there was a schoolroom short- 
age of grave proportions. The damage 
to the idea of freedom and responsibility 
of the States for their own children was 
This is a good example of prede- 
termining our thinking by Government 
propaganda. 

On February 16, 1955, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Mrs. Hobby testified again to this 
effect: 

The State school-facilities survey, which is 
the only national survey that we have, is now 
2 years old. So Ido not believe anyone can 
say with absolute certainty what the class- 
room shortage in the United States is. We 
believe it is over 300,000 classrooms. 


By March 29, 1955, Mrs. Hobby was 
thoroughly disturbed. She appeared be- 
fore the House Education and Labor 
Committee and completely revised her 
previous estimate: 

On the basis of the reports * * * received 
* * * we find a substantially different pic- 
ture of classroom needs from the projections 
previously made on the basis of the 1951 
survey * * *. Our rate of classroom con- 
struction has increased since 1953 from 50,000 
to 60,000 classrooms per year * * *. We find 
that the estimated classroom deficit by the 
year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms, 
rather than 407,000. 


With all that money and 4 years spent, 
Mrs. Hobby, herself a very competent 
public servant, could not get a correct 
figure. Mrs. Hobby pointed out that: 

The State estimates thus show that the 
classroom deficit is much less than that pro- 
jected a year ago. A continuing improve- 
ment is to be anticipated in the next 5 years, 


if we can maintain current construction 
levels. 


Now, in February 1957, here comes 
Mr. Folsom with a questionnaire which 
the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment officials admit themselves was 
not sent out with any intention of its 
being used as the basis on which Con- 
gress would be asked to appropriate 
$3,600,000,000 or an equivalent large sum 
of money for school construction. The 
resulting tabulation of estimated and 
incomplete figures on Circular 490 is 
referred to by officials as a “quickie” 
study. 

Mr. Folsom, reducing Mrs. Hobby’s fig- 
ures further, says the shortage is only 
159,000 as of October 1, 1956. So, on 
Mr. Folsom’s estimates, the States have 
exceeded again what the Federal bu- 
reaucracy estimated the States would do. 
But Mr. Folsom plays the same old song 
that the States are still unable to do the 
job and the Federal Government must 
come into the picture. He says this in 
spite of the fact that his present infor- 
mation comes from sources that had no 
business to make estimates of school- 
room shortages for the purpose of get- 
ting billions of appropriations. Indeed, 
the estimates were not collected for such 
use as he now makes of them. The per- 
sonnel of the Research Department of 
the United States Office of Education 
professed to be shocked to think that 
their figures were being used as. a basis 
for asking for such appropriations. They 
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made it clear that they were. They ad- 
mitted that the information on Circu- 
lar 490, the only information used to sup- 
port the shortage of 159,000, was practi- 
cally all estimates or guesses generally by 
some clerk or assistant. Several States 
did not answer at all. Im only seven 
States did the superintendent of educa- 
tion or assistant superintendent sign 
these United States Office of Education 
questionnaires for the information in 
question. 

Mr. Folsom has made no survey, con- 
ducted no study on the ground to get his 
159,000 figure. Not a man went into the 
field from Washington to visit a single 
school district out of the 51,000 he now 
presumes to speak for. It would have 
been much easier to ask the school dis- 
tricts themselves directly about their 
shortages. Not one has been asked. No 
governor, no legislature, no school board 
has come forward asking for Federal aid. 
Federal aid and control is literally being 
thrust on the States in spite of them- 
selves so far as the record or testimony 
goes. The answers reported in Circu- 
lar 490 of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare came by a most in- 
formal, precarious route—sometimes as 
a result of post cards sent out to the 
local superintendents of schools; some- 
times the schoolteachers answered them. 
Not a single bit of information about the 
schoolroom shortage came from any 
school board, the only authority that can 
speak for any school district. It alone 
can speak for the people on schoolrcom 
shortage and its obsolete schoolrooms, if 
ahy. There may be, often is, violent dif- 
ferences of opinion on these matters be- 
tween the school board and the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Some of the questionnaires were filled 
in by pencil, some in ink, some by notes 
and in a large proportion of them the 
notation was made generally in ink 
“these are estimates’ or ‘‘estimates 
only” or “no information available.” 

Where there was no information 
available the United States Office of 
Education took on the job itself of mak- 
ing its own estimates or guesses on the 
schoolroom shortages. If it did not like 
the answer that came back from the 
person who filled in the questionnaire 
in the State Education Office it would 
return it to the State for revision. 

The United States Office of Education 
complained to one State about its fail- 
ure to answer the questionnaire to the 
satisfaction of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. It 
threatened the State official by saying, 
“The United States Office of Education 
does not want to make an official com- 
plaint regarding the inadequacy of data 
supplied by your State.” Of. course he 
was under no obligation to reply at all 
Yet we are assured that we shall have 
Federal aid without Federal control. 

In several instances the figures were 
very considerably raised. Old estimates 
were stricken out and new estimates put 
in as a result of the United States Office 
of Education telephoning or writing a 
State. After that, increases were writ- 
tenin. They make up a substantial part 
of the 159,000 schoolroom needs. In- 


deed, where States failed or refused to. 


answer the questionnaire at all, the 
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United States Office of Education itself 
made up an additional 19,000 new 
schoolrooms needed for those States all 
in even nice round figures. If there was 
ever a case of a bum’s rush involving 
billions by a professional group, this is 
it. 

There was no attempt to indicate how 
many needy school districts there were 
in the country. Of course not, these 
Folsom figures were made up in a few 
days as a sort of a quicky annual inven- 
tory taking. They had norelation what- 
ever to needy districts as compared to 
wealthy or well-to-do districts clearly 
able to take care of themselves. No one 
knows whether there are 10 or 1,000 
needy districts so far as the Folsom fig- 
ures go. All that circular 490, the only 
report guessed at or otherwise on the 
subject of alleged shortages shows, is that 
there is a total of 159,000 quickly esti- 
mated or guessed at shortages. On the 
face of the report, about 85 percent of 
these are in States quite able to meet 
their own needs. 

By surprise, Mr. Wiliam M. Adams, 
chairman of the Municipal Securities 
Committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, came forward to 
ditch completely Mr. Folsom’s much pub- 
licized figure of 159,000 shortage. Mr. 
Adams produced daily records of school 
bond sales advertised and sold and the 
prices of bonds sold in each State up to 
date. By taking the total sales of school 
bonds for the Nation for a year we can 
get the number of schoolrooms the pro- 
ceeds will build. $30,000 will on the 
average build 1 schoolroom for 30 pu- 
pils. By dividing $30,000 into the total 
funds raised for the Nation for school- 
room construction we get the total num- 
ber of classrooms built from those funds 
with close proximity. 

Mr. Adams, businessman himself and 
2 statistician of note, with two assist- 
ants and with their bond sales publica- 
tions and other documentary papers, 
showed that 96,600 new classrooms will 
be financed on the basis of money made 
available by school-bond sales for 12 
months beginning October 1, 1956. Mr. 
Adams’ two assistants were Mr. Frank 
Morris, Research Director, and Mr. Gor- 
don Calvert, Municipal Director, of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association. This 
organization is the recognized na- 
tional authority on school-bond sales 
and municipal securities. 

Mr. Adams said, in part: 

The actual financing during the past 4 
months (beginning October 1, 1956) demon- 
strates indisputedly that State and local 
school agencies have been able to finance 
school construction at prevailing interest 
rates. 


Indeed, it is apparent that with few 
exceptions school-district bonds are one 
of the best investments in the country 
and sell at very low interest rates. 

Mr. Adams continues: 

In short, the school financing for the past. 
4 months (beginning with October 1, 1956) 
projected for a full year would mean an ex- 
penditure for school construction of approxi- 
mately $2,900,000,000 to provide about 96,600 
classrooms in addition to the 69,200 sched- 
uled for completion— 


As shown on Circular 490, hereto at- 
tached. 
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If you divide $2,909,000,000 bond sales 
mentioned by $30,000, the average school- 
room cost for the Nation, you come out 
with 96,600 classrooms mentioned by Mr. 
Adams above. Up-to-date figures show 
February 1957 is accelerating the rate of 
sales of bonds compared to previous 
months. Thus Mr. Folsom’s estimates 
may be ready for another reduction of 
proposed Federal aid. But it is appar- 
ent from the testimony that in the South 
where practically all the classroom 
shortages are, the cost of constructing a 
classroom is Iess than $10,000 in many 
States. For example Georgia, in her 
statewide program of construction now 
going on, builds for considerably less 
than $10,000 per classroom. So that it 
is possible in the South, if Iet alone, they 
may double or even treble the classroom 
construction and thus make the total far 
above the 96,000 calculated on the basis 
of average cost for the Nation. If that 
is true, then the Folsom figures of esti- 
mates and guesses becomes the more 
ridiculous. 

The records above referred to by Mr. 
Adams are confirmed in their accuracy 
and show the rate of construction in the 
States by another published figure for 
the Nation. That is to say, school bonds 
authorized November 9, 1956, plus those 
authorized through January 31, 1957, 
aggregated over $1,920,825.000. ‘These 
are hot actual sales, but they are authori- 
zations recorded for the period. This 
means that the school boards have voted 
to recommend the issuance of school 
bonds for schoolroom construction and 
that the people in the school districts 
had voted to approve the propositions to 
that extent. This was done, remember, 
between November 9 and January 31 just 
passed. 

We must add to this figure the con- 
struction funds generally available 
through regular current appropriations 
of the school districts out of current tax- 
ation, sinking fund provisions or other 
means of financing other than public 
sale of bonds. That amounts to about 
30 percent of the total. And on that 
basis we have actual provision or au- 
thorization of over $2,743,000,000 already 
committed by vate of the people to 
schoolroom construction. That is over 
91,400 new classrooms at $30,000 per 
elassroom as figured in the first case. 
This is new financing in terms of author- 
ization in addition to 69,200 classrooms 
already financed as of October 1, 1956. 
This approach projected for 12 months 
roughly confirms the first calculation 
measured by school bond sales. 

Witnesses testified that additional 
bond approval elections are scheduled 
according to the public press for coming 
months at about the same rate that has 
been applicable for the past year or two. 
Large amounts of authorized school 
bonds are being offered and sold daily 
on the markets of the country. For ex- 
ample, continuing from Mr. Adams’ tes- 
timony: 

The Bond Buyer contained invitations for 
bids on Friday, Pebruary 15, for $14,127,500 
school bonds; on Monday, February 18, for 
$35,745,000 school bonds; on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 19, for $28,176,000 school bonds; and 
on Wednesday, February 20, for $19,474,500 
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school bonds—a total of over $97,500,000 in 
the last 4 days. 


If you project these figures for a year 
we come out again as illustrated above. 
Mr. Adams then pointed out that: 

Bond sales during the last 4 months 
should provide about 32,600 additional class- 
rooms, and the rate of school bond sales 
during the last 4 months projected for the 
full year would provide construction of over 
96,600 classrooms in addition to 69,200 class- 
rooms scheduled as of October 1, 1956, for 
completion during the current school year. 
These figures show that there is no crisis 
in classroom construction and that State 
and local agencies are rapidly providing the 
needed classrooms. 


We rejoice in the knowledge of this 
great progress made in the traditional 
American way by the States themselves. 

If the States have done as good a job 
in education as the local educators have 
themselves boasted for years, down until 
the present-day madness for Federal in- 
terference took possession of its leader- 
ship, then what has happened to change 
the character of the American people so 
radically? What has made them sud- 
denly quit doing in the last 25 years what 
they have always done before throughout 
the history of our country? 

The answer is obvious. The bureau- 
cratic personnel in great numbers in the 
United States Office of Education were 
lulled to sleep on their own assumptions 
that the States were so poor or negligent 
or willful or selfish that the Federal 
Government should have to come to their 
rescue; it must prod them or cajole or 
offer them costly bribes. Meantime the 
States were actually outdoing themselves 
building more school rooms than the said 
bureaucrats wanted to think possible. 

A farmer representing the American 
Farm Federation, with 2,600 county farm 
bureaus out of the 3,000 counties, in com- 
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menting upon the alleged and “tem- 
porary” nature of the so-called educa- 
tion crisis, said that we are all begin- 
ning to learn that “there is nothing so 
permanent as a temporary Federal pro- 
gram.” The farmers do not want any 
Federal aid. The main purpose of his 
volunteering to come to Washington to 
express the opposition of the farmers of 
this country, represented by one of the 
largest farm organizations that we have, 
was to oppose vigorously Federal aid and 
control of education. The experience of 
the farmers with Federal aid and control 
in the subsidy food and farm programs 
is bad. They have their stomachs full of 
that. 

To vote for this legislation Congress 
must find: First, that there is a shortage 
of 159,000 classrooms on the basis of the 
testimony of a single witness, namely, the 
United States Office of Education, and, 
second, that the States or the people 
themselves are financially unable to build 
the necessary requisite number to meet 
their needs. It would have to believe the 
unsupported testimony of the United 
States Office of Education. It would 
have to overlook the unreliable guess- 
work of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. On the record, on the basis of 
experience Mr. Folsom must soon with- 
draw his present-day figure of 159,000 
and reduce it as Mrs. Hobby did hers. 

To illustrate the utter futility of the 
Federal Government attempting to in- 
ject itself into the business reserved to 
the States and the people especially in 


education, consider this fact: 41 of the ` 


legislatures of the States are meeting 
this very year, 1957; many of them will 
adjourn in a few weeks, all of them prob- 
ably by June or July. Most of them will 
not meet again for 2 years. All the bills 
being considered by the Committee on 
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Education and Labor provide that the 
State legislatures must set up a match- 
ing plan in order to qualify for Federal 
aid under Federal legislation. So that 
if the Congress should pass any one of 
these bills providing Federal aid, it would 
be in the year 1960 before the States 
could qualify to receive Federal aid. 
States would have to appropriate funds 
by act of the legislature in order to qual- 
ify for matching. Some of them would 
have to submit the proposition to a vote 
of the people before they could provide 
such funds. So that on the face of it, 
if we take the United States Office of Edu- 
cation figures—which is very hard to do 
for any purpose—all the States will have 
met their own needs by 1960 except 10. 
Five of these will have provided for 
themselves by 1962-63. 

Testimony in opposition to Federal aid 
to education from nearly all of the 
States, either by personal appearance of 
witnesses or by filed reports or by letter 
or telegram, will be reported by me in 
another speech on this subject soon. 
Thus the Members may know what their 
own States have said on this subject. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1957. 


CIRCULAR 490, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


This is the summary of information by the 
United States Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
from answers to a questionnaire, copy of 
which is attached, sent out by the United 
States Office of Education to the State de- 
partments of education of the 48 States and 
Territories. The number of needy districts 
does not appear. The information supplied 
to the United States Office of Education was 
in summary form, as called for in the ques- 
tionnaire. The breakdown between the 
school districts able to build their own school 
rooms and those that it is claimed are finan- 
cially unable to do so will have to be supplied 
by other testimony. 


Inventory of in- 
struction rooms 


Com- 


State, by region pleted | Available 


during | beginning date | factory juled for 
1955-56 | 1956-57 Total | excess /facilities| com- 
school school enroll- | (exclu- | pletion 
year year ment re-| sive of | during 
ported |those in| 1956-57 
col. 21) | school 
year 
(1) (18) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) (1) 
Continental United States---| 62,766 |11, 086, 766 |1159, 000 |180, 000 |179, 000 | 1 69, 200 || South: 
a | a) | Alabama een. 
Northeast: PRA A coe c kk. 
Connecticut _-....--<...- 796 13, 788 2, 600 2, 100 500 2, 102 Delaware. .....----.-.- 
SORES pec aS SE O 240 7, 100 900 378 §22 391 lorie cesses. 
Massachusetts_....---.-- 1, 160 27, 306 2,240 | 1,240] 1,000 1, 420 Gorta issin 
New Hampshire.-------- 177 3, 493 690 2 410 330 Kentucky-.....----.-..- 
INOW DOREY onanan raaa 1, 877 27, 672 3,841 | 2,591 | -1,250 1, 436 Lot inaa sosea 
LP a's a ER sien 6, 090 (2) 2) 2, 200 (2) 7, 000 Maryland____-..-...... 
Pennsylvania------------ 2, 163 62,788 | 8,366 | 1,525 | 6,841] 5,454 Mississippi- -~--------- 
Rhode Island.......--.-. 131 3, 970 700 200 500 202 North Carolina--.-....-. 
2, 977 862 198 664 207 Oklahoma. ...........- 
South Carolina... 
53, 546 3,435 | 1,924 | 1,511 2, 809 ‘Tennessee....-.-----.-- 
30, 627 4,170 1, 470 2, 700 2, 100 Tome a eE 
20, 062 1, 000 (2) (2) 450 Virginia oS. 
16, 200 1, 800 800 1, 000 500 West Virginia.------ 
49, 603 3,300 | 2,250-| 1,050 3, 000 District of Columbia 
26, 048 4,345 | 3,825 520 1,200 || West: 
26, 200 4, 000 700 | 3,300 1, 300 A aa aa 
13, 409 418 235 183 302 Califormins uc) Soo. 
3, 318 570 470 100 223 Colorado siini 
56, 961 4, 460 2, 036 2, 424 1, 500 Pa a aa esac een me 
24 146 100 125 PAGS os A TSE e 
26, 763 470 120 350 2, 000 Nevada’ = 2 ee 


1 Includes estimate for nonreporting States. 
? Data not available. : 


3 Represents 34 of the remaining 414 classrooms to be constructed for the school 


Additional instruction reoms 
needed (as of fall, 1956) 


Instruc- 
To re- tion 
To ac- | place | rooms 


commo-junsatis-| sched- State, by region 


Inventory of in- 


Additional instruction rooms 
struction rooms 


needed (as of fall, 1956) 


pletion 
sive of | during 


a | SS | | | — | | | | | S 


(20) (21) 
its 11,354 | 9, 594 407 
is 8,324 | 3,454 350 
at 25 Gethin 3 138 
H 4,643 | 2,529 1, 584 
ve 7,471 | 6,471 2, 700 
7,000 | 2,000 800 
= (?) () 1, 100 
Si 3,150 | 1,898 831 
$s 6,579 | 2,192 600 
ma 4,867 | 1,586 2, 076 
ae 500 350 1, 200 
ss, 6,453 | 1,953 1, 186 
r (*) (*) *) 
ie 7,561 | 4,538 5, 064 
4,974 | 2,680 993 
1, 823 780 450 
537 587, paiar: 50 
a 205 175 250 
ar 10,000 | 4, 000 10, 000 
nh 1,197 621 1, 000 
fis 613 181 208 
s 661 214 309 
w 271 137 106 


4 Includes 123 new classrooms produced by remodeling other space and 353 aban- 


years 1955-56 through 1958-59 under the 1955 School Building Act. 


doned classrooms reoccupied, 
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Inventory of in- 
struction rooms 


Com 
pleted Available 


‘State, by region 
during | beginning 


1955-56 | - 1956-57 Total 
school school 
year year 
(1) (18) (19) (20) 
West—Continued 
New Mexico.--.-.......- 100 (?) (2) 
recite Sousa sae aac 650 13, 962 (2) 
ASA S POEL NE AEE A AA 585 6, 746 709 
Washington 2-2 222022222 1, 322 19, 785 3, 344 
WE gal ge real pe tam 120 3, 190 210 
Outlying parts of the United 
States: 
OSS RS ENS 199 1, 365 305 
American Samoa-.-.------ 11 187 


Additional instruction rooms 
~ needed (as of fall, 1956) 


Instruc- 
Tore- | tion 
place | rooms 


unsatis-| sched- State, by region 


factory juled for 


(exclu- | pletion 
sive of | during 
ported |those in| 1956-57 
col. 21) | school 


Á a | a | | a a | a | a | a a) a 


year 
(22) (23) ` (1) 
Outlying parts of the United 
(23) 100 States— Continued 
(2) 700 Canal Zone. ---..<.-.... 
277 124 Quam ced. oe Se 
1, 888 1, 417 POLO RWO. couse 
150 100 Virgin Islands: 
TSi ed Dines o LAEE AES A 
St. Thomas and St 
114 133 TONN isto cn ossene 
ME SUN? E 6 25 ATS a Ti EAA GABE NN E 


Additional instruction rooms 
needed (as of fall, 1956) 


Inventory of in- 
struction rooms 


Instruc- 


~| Tore- | tion 
To ac- | place. | rooms 
pleted | Available commo-|unsatis-| sched- 
uring | beginning date | factory juled for 
1955-56 |: 1956+57 Total | excess |facilities| com- ` 
school school enroll- (exclu- pletion 
year year mentre-| sive of | during 
ported |those in| 1956-57 
col. 21) | school 
year 
(18) (19) (20) (21) (22) (28) 
= 16 378 ie aS one 4 
a 27 431 27 27 Sa Slee isi 15 
ü 325 8, 267 7,245 | 5,869 | -1,376 1, 042 
À 21 69|- 33 9 24 |- 29 
es ri 98 31 18 13 1 
e, 318 4, 284 493 114 379 276 


2 Data not available 


The number of needy districts out of a 
total of 80,000 estimated for all of the States 
(see col. 21) will obviously be much less than 
the 80,000 figure. The need for replacing so- 
called unsatisfactory facilities, that is, old 
buildings and rented þuildings, is, of course, 
subject to wide differences of opinion as to 
what are obsolete facilities. The figure of 
79,000 (see col. 22) should also be broken 
down to indicate the able and unable dis- 
tricts to provide for themselves. So that it is 
apparent that instead of having a shortage 
of classrooms last year of 370,000 it has been 
reduced as of October 1956 down to 159,000. 
We have a smaller figure even than 80,000 if 
we are to confine Federal aid to the needy 
school districts. 


United States Savings Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on February 
21, 1957, regarding the interest rate on 
United States savings bonds: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, for the privi- 
lege of appearing here today. 

- The CHAIRMAN, We will be glad to hear you 
on H. R. 4734, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. MULTER. I am sorry I do not have a 
prepared statement, but I did not know until 
yesterday that the committee intended to 
have these hearings today. 

The bills that are before you, H. R. 4734 
and H. R. 4735, to amend the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act to authorize a change in the 
maximum interest rate permitted on United 
States savings bonds, as I read them, apply 
to sales of bonds after the enactment of these 
bills, 

I think, as already indicated, it is the in- 
tention of this legislation to cause the Amer- 
ican public not only to invest in these bonds, 
but to continue their present investments 
in them. I think an important thing that 
-you must consider is that those who hold 
these bonds today, particularly the E-bonds, 


must be encouraged to continue to hold those 
bonds rather than to cash them in. 

As early as 1951, I introduced bills in the 
House, two companion bills, to accomplish 
the purpose of causing the general public to 
retain their E-bonds, and, as they purchased 
them in the future, to retain those addi- 
tional investments for the longest possible 
term. 

I have been putting similar bills in at 
every session since, and on January 3 of this 
year I again introduced the same bills which 


bear the numbers H. R. 2480 and H. R. 2481. 


The one bill, H. R. 2480, provides for pay- 
ment of a premium on savings bonds and 
savings certificates, while H. R. 2481 provides 
for tax exemption on the earnings on these 
E-bonds. 

If you enact the bill as you have it before 
you, you are creating, instead of an incentive 
to holders of E-bonds to hold them, an incen- 
tive to cash them in and buy the new bonds 
if and when the Treasury issues them at the 
higher rate. 

I think it is just as important if not more 
important that you give an incentive to the 
present holders of E-bonds to retain them 
for the maximum period possible. You will 
accomplish that if you enact bills similar to 
the bills that I have mentioned to you a 
moment ago. 

I know the aversion to tax exemption, but 
I can think of no greater incentive to the 
holder of E-bonds than to say to him, “If 
you will hold your bonds for 10 years you will 
then have tax exemption on the earnings on 
those bonds.” 

My bill provides that the tax exemption 
shall be earned only if ‘he holds the bonds 
for the full period of 10 years. It also pro- 
vides that if he should decide to cash them 
in at some time before the end of the 10 
years, then the income on those bonds is 
taxable. 

It may be that you will decide that.a better 
‘way of doing it is to increase the interest 
rate or give a premium for holding the bonds. 

Rather than proceeding as indicated in 
Chairman Cooper’s and Congressman Reed’s 
bills, of increasing interest rates, my bill 
H. R. 2480 provides for a premium to be paid 
for holding the bonds for the full 10-year 
period. As I indicated, it would apply to 
bonds that are presently issued and out- 
standing, as well as new bonds. Again I 
urge upon you, that is extremely important. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that complete your 
statement? 

Mr. MutTER. In a half moment, sir. 

There are, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin of January 1957, some $50 
billion in E bonds or E and F bonds out- 
standing today. If you are going to increase 
the rate of interest payable on your new 


bonds you are going to cause those bonds to 
be cashed in in large part. Once the owners 
of those bonds cash them in, it is doubtful as 
to how many will then reinvest them in 
other E bonds or Government bonds, 

Today, because of the higher yield being 
obtained from other sources of investment— _ 
stocks and particularly municipal and State 
bonds which are tax exempt—the person 
who will cash in his bonds—and many of 
them are doing it today—will buy something 
other than these Government securities. 

The fact of the matter is that since 1951, 
every year, there have been more E bonds © 
cashed in than have been sold during each 
of those years. 

I urge the committee to consider seriously 


‘the terms of H. R. 2480 and H. R. 2481 in 


connection with the bills that you have 
before you. I do trust that, in any event, 
you will increase the rate not only on new 
issues but on the presently outstanding is- 
sues that are being held by the public, so 
as to give them an additional incentive to 
hold those bonds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that complete your 
statement? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. We thank you for your 
appearance and the helpful information 
given the committee. We will bear your 
suggestions in mind. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. KrocH. May I commend my colleague 
from New York for his obviously fine state- 
ment, and say for the record that he has 
presented himself in a manner that those 
who know him know he always does, with 


great diligence and competence. 


Mr. MULTER. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. JENKINS of Ohio will 
inquire. 

Mr. JENKINS. I know you are an expert on 
this matter. You have introduced your bills, 
and our chairman has introduced a bill, and 
so has Mr. REED. 

There are a lot of people interested in 
what we are talking about all over the 
country. 

What do you think as between your pro- 
posed legislation and the legislation pro- 
posed by these gentlemen? Do you not 
think that their legislation would be prefer- 


‘able to these thousands of people who are . 


interested? ; 

Mr. Mutter. I have the utmost confidence 
in Chairman Cooper and Congressman REED, 
and I am sure that in introducing their bills 
they thought that was the best way to tackle 
the problem. 

But- I have pointed out. to you, as I read 
the bills introduced, they apply to future 
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sales of these bonds. T think it is extremely 
important to give an incentive to holders of 
outstanding bonds that they shall hold on to 
their bonds. 

You can imagine what it would do to in- 
flation if only half of the outstanding $50 
billion or $25 billion were cashed in within 
a short time after this bill is enacted be- 
cause the new bonds are going to carry a 
higher interest rate than their bonds. 

I might say this: there has been news- 
paper comment and magazine comment 
across the country most favorable to my bills. 
I have received hundreds of letters from all 
over the country supporting my bills. I 
“will say that at that time the bills by Chair- 
man Cooper and Congressman REED had not 
yet been introduced. But I think the point 
I have made about them is a very valid one 
and should be seriously considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. EBERHARTER will in- 
quire. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. MULTER, you have 
touched upon a subject which I have pre- 
viously thought about. 

It occurs to me that there would be a 
tremendous switch from 3-percent bonds to 
84%4-percent bonds. And whether or not the 
proper way to handle it is by the bills in- 
troduced by Mr. Cooper and Mr. REED is open 
to serious question in my mind. 

It seems to me if we can convince the 
public to hold on to their present bonds we 
should do so. But now they have no incen- 
tive to hold on to them when they can switch 
over and get one-quarter percent more in- 
terest a year. So the Government will not 
gain anything by a switchover. In fact, it 
would lose money because of the higher in- 
terest rate. 

That is your main contention, is it not? 

Mr. Muuter. That is my contention. 

May I point out to this committee that, as 
you well know, the E bond was always in- 
tended to carry about one-half of 1 percent 
per annum more interest than other Gov- 
ernment securities. And when you increased 
the rate the last time it was with that in 
mind. There has been no increase since. 

The result is that today your other Gov- 
ernment securities, which you can buy today 
and cash in tomorrow without losing a 
penny’s interest, are paying a higher rate 
than these bonds. There is no incentive for 
anybody to hold an E bond, and most people 
today are cashing them in as fast as they get 
them. Under these payroll plans, a man gets 
his bond today with his paycheck, and to- 
morrow he cashes it in. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

We thank you for your appearance and the 
information given the committee. 

Mr. MULTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Secretary Weeks Speaks Before Women’s 
National Republican Club in New York 
City 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address by the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, before 
the Women’s National Republican Club 
in New York City last Saturday, March 9: 

We gather today in this, the first year of 
the second century of the Republican Party, 
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proud of its accomplishments and deter- 
mined that our generation shall lay the 
foundation of another hundred years of dedi- 
cated service. 

At the start of a new Congress and a re- 
elected administration, it is a fitting time 
to take our bearings and chart our course. 
So let’s study some of the lessons of recent 
events and discuss frankly a few contro- 
versial topics which Al Smith used to call 
hot potatoes. 

I shall try to do so without reflecting nar- 
row partisanship and by giving full credit 
to those Democrats in -Congress and the 
Nation who believe in sound principles and 
support the President. 


THE NEW DEALISM CHARGE 


Now let’s tackle the first controversial “‘hot 
potato”—New Dealism. 

Right here I should like to say a word to 
those old friends we sometimes hear com- 
plaining that the Eisenhower program is 
“just like the New Deal.” 

Obviously, this just isn’t so, period. 

How short are some memories. How blind 
are some eyes. If the Eisenhower program 
really is a repeat performance of the New 
Deal why is it that old line New Dealers 
and a new crop of left-wingers are fighting 
that program tooth and nail? 

If it is a New Deal carbon copy, why did 
the Republican National Convention—repre- 
senting rock-ribbed Republicans from every 
State in the Union—endorse that program? 

This administration’s actions are different 
in spirit from the New Deal practices of its 
predecessors, who tried to pack the Supreme 
Court, seize the steel mills, and draft strikers 
into the Army. 

The record clearly proves the sharp con- 
trast between our middle-of-the-road ad- 
ministration and the New Deal, which fos- 
tered socialized medicine and socialized agri- 
culture, filled regulatory agencies with mem- 
bers hostile to private enterprise, tried to 
make electric power a Federal monopoly, 
used the tax system to change the social or- 
der—encouraged the squandering of tax 
funds, harrassed honest business, retarded 
the sound recovery of agriculture, set class 
against class, played politics with civil rights, 
treated spy hunts as red herrings and some 
of whose leaders even condoned corruption. 

Let those who grumble that we are New 
Dealish point out in what way the following 
great popular accomplishments of. the Eisen- 
hower administration are a second edition 
of the New Deal. 

We rejected the despairing philosophy that 
prosperity must be based on a war boom. 
We stopped the agony and slaughter in Ko- 
rea and thereby freed a peacetime economy 
to produce the greatest prosperity in all 
history. 

We rejected the alien theory of nursemaid 
government, which claims that distant bu- 
reaucrats know better how to run business 
and meet a payroll than businessmen. 

In sharp contrast, and often with the help 
of members of both parties in the Congress, 
we created a climate favorable to private 
competitive enterprise and free labor, we re- 
moved straitjacket controls, we reduced Gov- 
ernment competition with private industry 
we checked fast-rising inflation, we kept 
Government’s hand off the scales in collective 
bargaining, we checked monopoly and helped 
small business by enforcing antitrust laws, 
we established new programs to promote 
world trade, we made the greatest tax cut 
in history, paid installments on the public 
debt, balanced the budget twice, and plan 
to do it again this time. And we are making 
progress with the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The disposal of the Government’s smelter 
in Texas, its synthetic rubber plants, and 
the liquidation of the RFC and its former 
activities, plus the release of.cash previously 
held for working capital for these programs, 
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have resulted in a return to the United States 
Treasury of more than $1 billion. That’s 
the kind of benefit the public receives when 
this administration gets government out of 
business—and I have cited only a part of 
this particular program. 

Yes, my friends, when President Eisen- 
hower was inaugurated in 1953, the New 
Deal went out and a new day dawned. 

A wave of confidence lifted this. Nation 
to unprecedented heights of prosperity be- 
cause of his inspired leadership. 

That which this administration is doing 
today is a projection of the Republican 
record of the past 4 years and is in keeping 
with the 1956 Republican campaign promises. 

THE 1958 BUDGET 


Now, let’s tackle a second “hot. potato”— 
the budget. It provides for the expenditure 
of $71.8 billicn between next July 1 and June 
30, 1958, to finance national security and 
other services. It was designed to carry out 
the Republican program of peace, prosperity, 
and progress. 

In order to present the whole truth about 
the budget, let us tell the public some of the 
facts which some critics fail to mention. 

It is a fact, based on the latest compara- - 
tive figures, that while Federal expenditures 
went down 13.2 percent, State and local 
spending went up 22.8 percent. 

It is a fact that our population has grown 
more than 11 million in the last 4 years— 
that in the same period our gross national 
product rose more than $49 billion and that 
our national income increased $40 billion. 
Obviously the Federal Government must ex- 
pand some functions to keep pace with this 
tremendous growth. 

it is a fact, nevertheless, that whereas in 
1953 the budget, measured against the gross 
national product, was 20 percent, it has now 
gone down to about 16 or 17 percent. 

It is a fact that the chief reason for the 
current size of the budget is national secu- 
rity—payment of former wars and spending 
to keep us out of future wars. The price of 
security and peace is not cheap. 

This problem can be readily appreciated by 
showing where the budget dollar goes: 62.6 
percent of expenditures are earmarked di- 
rectly for national security, including de- 
fense and aid to our free nation partners; 
27.7 percent are earmarked for interest on 
the national debt, veterans’ benefits, agri- 
cultural supports, and grants to States; 9.7 
percent are earmarked for all the rest of 
Government—executive, legislative, and ju- 
Gicial—actually less than a dime in every 
dollar appropriated. 

I repeat with grim emphasis that Ameri- 
cans, living under the awful shadow of the 
hydrogen bomb, must pay a lot of money to 
remain free and stay alive. 

A disturbing paradox of modern times is 
that while science, technology, and invention 
have enriched modern civilian life, these in- 
novations also have increased the heavy bur- 
den of national defense. 

Every year it takes more money to buy the 
absolutely essential new weapons in the field 
of guided missiles, atomic forces, and other 
ultramodern war material. 

One example will suffice: 

The old B-29 bomber plane cost $693,000; 
our current B-52 bomber costs $8 million. 
Suppose a necessary household expense 
jumped from $6.93 to $80, can you imagine 
what a problem that would create in a family 
budget? Yet that is the comparative increase 
in just one type of modern airplane. 

If we are ever to escape from the increasing 
burden of military expense, we must con- 
centrate our utmost efforts in easing world 
tensions, in making friends among the na- 
tions, in spreading international good will, 
and in bringing a just and lasting peace to 
this war-cursed generation. 

I say—what I believe is the response of 
every woman at this gathering—that no man 
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on earth is working harder and doing more 
to bring this era of peace than our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because the price of survival is so high, 
we dare not waste our substance. If we are 
to provide the private savings to produce 
the new plant and equipment that create 
jobs for the growing number.of young people, 
we must do a better job in reducing the drain 
of taxes. 

I should like here to enlarge on my refer- 
ence to that portion of the budget—27.7 per- 
cent—which goes for interest, veterans’ bene- 
fits, agricultural supports, grants to States, 
etc. 
The almost insatiable demand of different 
groups and different people for new govern- 
ment services and the continued expansion 
of the old is one of the most difficult aspects 
of the budget problem. In turn, the tempta- 
tion on their Representatives in Congress to 
vote for money to be spent in their districts 
is almost irresistible. And, just so no one 
will think I’m trying to let the executive 
branch off too lightly, let me admit that in 
my opinion we in the executive branch can 
improve upon our record in this regard. 

If we ever are going to be able to tighten 
the tap on public spending, all of us must 
throw our weight against the mounting pres- 
sure, year after year, to swell special favors, 
subsidies, pet projects, grants to States and 
pork-barrel expenditures. By all of us, I 
mean the executive branch, the Congress, 
and the public. 

Ask most anyone today if he favors reduc- 
ing the cost of government and the reply 
is “Yes.” Then suggest stopping some Fed- 
eral service which he wants and the reply is 
a loud “No.” We’ll not get very far in 
reversing the trend in Government spending 
if everyone says, “Cut the other fellow’s 
benefit, but don’t touch mine.” 

If every section, every segment, every 
pressure group succeeds in grabbing more 
and more, the future economy could crumple 
under the increasing weight of taxes. But 
if, on the other hand, the aroused people of 
the United States rise up and demand greater 
economy in Federal, as well as local and 
State appropriations, then they will get 
greater economy. 

Let me ask every woman in this room to 
reflect a minute: Are you a member of any 
group which is pressing for projects that will 
expand the Federal budget? Is your hus- 
band? If you are, consider well whether 
your activity in this respect is right or wrong. 


MEETING MODERN NEEDS 


Still another “live wire” subject is meeting 
modern needs. 

Complicated life in an urban industrial 
society and the rapid progress of science 
create many serious problems—undreamed 
of a few years back—which must be solved 
soon or we and the coming generation could 
face stagnation in our economy and other 
critical conditions. 

Progress in an electronic-atomic age is one 
of the corner stones of the Eisenhower Re- 
publican program. 

To meet modern needs, programs have been 
designed for highways, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, water resources, power de- 
velopment, St. Lawrence Seaway, flood con- 
trol, soil bank, widened opportunities for 
small business, a transport policy aimed at 
cheaper transportation and a 4-year emer- 
gency program of Federal cooperation with 
States in overcoming the critical shortage 
of schoolrooms. 

Although there may be some differences of 
opinion about some of these items, they are 
aimed at helping to create valuable private 
and public assets and at meeting the require- 
ments of a growing population and a growing 
economy. 

For example, in my own Department is 
lodged the duty of protecting the safety of 
those who fly—now and in the jet age. 
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Already the highways of the sky face con- 
gestion. The situation is being handled now. 
But it could grow more dangerous in the 
years ahead as slow-moving vertical-flight 
helicopter cross the slanted path of com- 
mercial and military pets, traveling at 
breathless speed. 

If we do not get ready now to safeguard 
the airways of the future, the toll of tomor- 
row’s crackups and collisions could be 
appalling. 

To forestall such a hazard, the President 
appointed Edward P. Curtis, an outstanding 
expert, to recommend a long-range solution. 
In the interim the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration of the Commerce Department is 
embarked on the greatest air safety program 
in history and is providing air navigational 
aids such as radars, electronic devices and 
other safe air traffic controls. But this is 
costing money—nearly three times the bill 
in 1953. ; 

One of the great current and future needs 
which we are trying to meet at the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is modern highways. Had public de- 

nds not been neglected so long, we might 
not have had such traffic bottlenecks and 
road accident slaughter as now. 

Although the President’s highway pro- 
gram is by far the greatest public works pro- 
gram in all history, its cost does not appear 
in the budget. Instead of passing along 
debts for our children to carry we have un- 
dertaken—thanks to sound legislation—the 
first major project of its kind that is en- 
tirely  self-liquidating. Pay-as-you-build 
taxes on the gasoline and oils of highway 
users are footing the bill. Not a mile of 
road is laid until the money to pay for it 
is in the Treasury. 


MODERN REPUBLICANISM 


In conclusion, let us size up modern Re- 
publicanism—about which there is so much 
interesting talk today. 


Modern Republicanism is not something. 


brand new, dreamed up recently—as some 
folks think—by maverick stargazers. It is 
as old as the principles of the first success- 
ful Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican Party, in its finest hours, 
has been concerned with human freedom 
and human welfare. In fact, it was born 
to fight for freedom—and still does. 

The Republican record of a century clear- 
ly proves that all through our history our 
party has provided sound government serv- 
ices to foster the well-being of farmers, 
workers, businessmen, children, and others, 
and to meet future national needs. 

The Lincoln administration founded the 
Department of Agriculture and initiated the 
first Homestead Act, which gave land to 
farm families who would work it. Republi- 
cans passed the Sherman Antitrust Act 
to protect small business against monopoly. 
To insure workers’ rights Republicans 
started the Bureau of Labor which later be- 
came the Department of Labor. Republi- 
cans established the merit system through 
the Civil Service Act of 1883. 

Republicans proteced family health 
through the passage of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act and the Meat Inspection Act. 
Republicans in 1912 established the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau after the passage of child 
labor laws in many Republican States. 

The Panama Canal was built to meet fu- 
ture needs. Under President Theodore 
Roosevelt, programs also were launched to 
conserve the Nation’s forests, minerals, and 
water resources. One of the conservation 
measures to preserve water and timber re- 
sources was the Weeks’ Act of 1911—intro- 
duced in Congress by my father, when he 
was a Representative. 

Later the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was established; the Federal land 
banks were strengthened; a new system of 
agricultural credit banks was organized and 
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the Home Loan Bank System was created 
to assist individual farm and individual 
home owners. These latter protections 
against adversity were initiated in the ad- 
ministration of your honored guest, that 
life-long humanitarian—President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Republican policies today are the expres- 
sion of our party’s great century-old prin- 
ciples, dressed in the clothing of this current 
age. 

So we are in keeping with a century of 
Republican accomplishments for the Amer- 
ican people, when Republicans insist that 
Government must have a heart as well as a 
head. 

We also are in harmony with our 1956 
platform, in step with our Republican Presi- 
dent and in line with the overwhelming 
majority of American citizens, when we sup- 
port programs reflecting a hard head, a warm 
heart, and a far-seeing eye. 

Let us go home with renewed faith that 
Republican policies are helping to encour- 
age a healthy and growing economy with 
prosperity widely shared and are helping to 
advance peace, justice, and freedom. Let 
us, by our attitude on public issues, prove 
worthy of the trust the American people 
have placed in our party and in our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


National Rice Week—March 10 to 16, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, why is 
more of the world’s money spent on rice 
each year than any other commodity, 
even wheat? Because it is a delicious 
food; wholesome, easy to prepare, and 
economical. No finer rice is produced 
anywhere than in Arkansas, and it is our 
second largest crop. Yet, for lack of 
recipes, our local consumption of 6 
pounds per person per year falls far 
under. the world’s per capita use of 24 
pounds. For this reason, I have collected 
for you the favorite rice recipes of many 
countries scattered over the earth. Let 
us boost our Arkansas product. Let us 
eat more rice. 

From the Embassy of France: 

ENTREMENTS AU RIZ 


One-quarter pint rice; 144 pints pre- 
cook milk; 6 eggs; 3 ounces sugar; pat 
butter or margarine; salt; vanilla. Wash 
rice, drain, then rinse in lukewarm water. 
Place, well-drained, in a casserole with 
precooked milk, with flavoring added as 
preferred, sugar, butter, and a small 
pinch of salt. Put on fire, cover casserole 
and boil gently over moderate heat for 
30 minutes. Do not stir during boiling, 
to prevent its sticking to bottom of pan. 
Remove rice from stove, add 6 egg yolks, 
beaten with a fork. Add more sugar, 
according to taste. Orange or lemon 
peel may be substituted for vanilla fla- 
voring. 

From the Embassy of Turkey: 

DOLMAS (STUFFED VEGETABLES) 


One-quarter cup uncooked rice; 1 
tablespoon tomato sauce (optional); 1 
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pound ground lamb or beef (from fatty 
part of meat) ; 1 teaspoon chopped mint; 
1 chopped onion; 1 teaspoon chopped 
dill; salt and pepper. 

Place meat in bowl and add onion, 
rice, mint, dill, salt and pepper, and 
tomato sauce. Knead well. This stuff- 
ing may be used for a variety of dolmas: 
eggplant, green pepper, tomato, zucchini 
(Italian squash). (These may be cooked 
separately, cr together, for assorted dol- 
mas.) Place dolmas in saucepan; add 
2 tablespoons butter and 1 cup water; 
cover and cook over moderate heat about 
30-40 minutes or until vegetables are 
soft. 

POLAV (RICE) 

Two cups uncooked rice; 4 medium 
tomatoes (or canned tomatoes); one- 
eighth pound butter or margarine; 31⁄2 
cups liquid (water, meat stock, or 
chicken broth) ; 2 teaspoons salt. 

Wash and drain rice well, then set 
aside. Cut tomatoes, peeled and seeded 
into small chunks. Heat butter and to- 
matoes together until a tomato paste 
is obtained, then add liquid and salt and 
boil for 2 minutes. Add rice while liquid 
is boiling, stir once, cover and cook over 
medium heat without stirring again un- 
til rice has absorbed all the liquid. Turn 
flame very low and simmer for another 
20 minutes. Remove. from stove and 
leave covered for 30 minutes—do not 
stir. 

When transferring rice to serving dish, 
use a flat serving spoon, handling the 
rice very gently, to keep it fluffy. 

From the Embassy of Brazil: 

CANJA (CHICKEN SOUP WITH RICE) 


One cup uncooked rice; 1 stewing 
chicken; 1 tablespoon butter or marga- 
rine; small pieces cooked ham; small 
amount minced onion, parsley. 

Cut chicken in serving pieces and 
brown in butter over low flame. Cover 
with water, season with salt and pepper, 
add seasoning (which should be tied up 
in a small bag), and cook until chicken 
is tender. Remove chicken from liquid 
and separate meat from bones and skin. 
Place chicken back in liquid together 
with rice. Add ham. Simmer until rice 
is done. Season again with salt and 
pepper to taste. Discard condiment bag. 
Canja is usually served as a soup course, 
but if allowed to thicken may be used as 
@ main dish. 

RICE A LA RIO 

One pound rice; salt, and pepper; 1 
peeled tomato (if desired) ; 2 teaspoons 
shortening; 1 chopped onion, parsley, 
and very small amount of garlic enclosed 
in bag. 

Rice should be cooked in heavy casse- 
role or stone pot. Melt shortening (if 
stone pot is used, do this in separate fry- 
ing pan) and brown rice, stirring con- 
tinually to prevent sticking. This should 
take about 5 minutes and is a very im- 
portant factor in producing a loose 
product with a nutty taste, which is a 
prime requirement of Brazilian rice. 
With the browned rice in casserole or 
pot, add bag of condiments and tomato; 
pour salted boiling water until level is 
slightly above rice in utensil. This is a 
rather ticklish operation end care is re- 
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quired to avoid hot substance spitting 
back, which may cause burns.. Cover 
and let boil for 5 minutes over smart 
fire. Discard condiment bag, then re- 
duce flame and cook until rice is done. 
Remove from flame and set aside until 
latent heat in heavy utensil does its 
share in fluffing rice, which will swell up. 
When properly cooked, each grain of rice 
should be separate from the others and 
not stick to serving spoon. 
From the Embassy of Indonesia: 
NASI GORENG (FRIED RICE) 


Four cups cooked rice; 1 tablespoon 
tomato catsup; 1 teaspoon chopped 
garlic; 1 bouillon cube, diluted; 1 table- 
spoon chopped onions or one-half tea- 
spoon onion powder; 2 tablespoons 
chopped fresh shrimp or shredded dried 
shrimp; one-half teaspoon ground red 
pepper or one-fourth teaspoon black 
pepper (optional); one-eighth pound 
butter or margarine. 

Saute all the ingredients in the butter, 
except the rice, on a low flame. Add the 
rice and mix thoroughly. Remove from 
fire. Serve hot, garnished with shred- 
ded omelet, fried peanuts and pickles. 
May also be served with any other dry 
dish, but no sauces. 

From the Embassy of Cuba: 

ARROZ CON POLLO (CHICKEN WITH RICE) 


One pound rice; 1 roasting chicken; 4 
large tomatoes or one-half can; one- 
fourth can petit pois; 2 tablespoons olive 
oil; 1 pinch of Spanish saffron; 1 onion; 
1 garlic bud; 1 green chopped pepper; 1 
small can Spanish pimentoes; 1 wine 
glass dry sherry; 2 cloves; 2 bay leaves; 
1 quart shortening; one-fourth can arti- 
chokes; salt and pepper. 

For arroz con pollo use an earthen cas- 
serole, or a Dutch oven (in which case, 
transfer the chicken to-a covered pyrex 
dish before garnishing). Garnish and 
allow to steam. Disjoint the chicken and 
brown quickly in shortening, add 
chopped onion and bay leaves, saffron, 
cloves, pepper and salt. Let simmer for 
10 minutes. Cover with water and boil 
until chicken is tender. Add rice, pre- 
viously washed, cook over a moderate fire 
until the water has been absorbed, then 
sprinkle the sherry and olive oil over the 
top. Cover and allow to steam on a very 
slow fire until done. 

From the Embassy of Lebanon: 

STUFFED SQUASH 


One-half pound uncooked rice; 2 tea- 
spoons salt; 1 pound ground shoulder of 
lamb; one-half teaspoon pepper; 16 long 
summer squash; 1 cup tomato paste; 
one-quarter teaspoon cinnamon. 

Scoop the squash. 
gredients. Stuff the squash with the 
meat and rice mixture. Arrange the 
stuffed squash in a 6-quart saucepan. 


“Cover with hot water to which has been 


added one 2-ounce can tomato paste, and 
boil gently until tender—about 30 
minutes. 

From the Embassy of Egypt: 

RICE OF DAMIETTA 

One pound rice; one-half cup pine 
nuts; 6 whole cloves; 142 teaspoons salt; 
one-quarter pound butter; 1 medium 
onion; 1 quart chicken broth; 1 cup white 


Mix the other in- . 
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raisins; 1 stick celery; 2 tablespoons 
tomato paste. 

. Wash rice and drain until fairly well 
dry. Melt butter in heavy medium sized 
skillet. Add rice to brown very slowly 
in skillet. Sprinkle finely chopped onions 
over rice. Add the 2 tablespoons tomato 
paste. In a separate pan, fry nuts in a 
little butter; add to rice mixture. Add 
salt and mix well. Stir in chicken broth 
and cover skillet with tightly fitting lid. 
Simmer for a half hour. Stick cloves into 
the celery and add to the pot. Simmer 
for another half hour. Then add the cup 
of raisins and cook another 15 minutes 
before serving. 

From the Embassy of New Zealand: 
RICE PUDDING 


One and one-half ounces rice; 1 pint 
milk; 1 tablespoon sugar; one-fourth 
teaspoon salt; small piece butter or mar- 
garine; flavoring; nutmeg, lemon rind, 
vanilla, or bay leaf. i 

Wash the rice. Put the rice, milk, and 
sugar in a greased pie dish. Add the 
flavoring and stir well, or grate nutmeg 
‘on top. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
reducing heat after 10 minutes. Cook 
slowly for 2 hours. 

From the Embassy of Greece: 

PILAF 


One cup rice; one-eighth pound butter 
or margarine; two cups clear chicken 
broth; salt to taste. 

Bring chicken broth and half of the 
‘butter to boil in a saucepan. Wash and 
strain rice thoroughly. Put it into the 
boiling chicken broth, stirring until 
broth comes to a boil again. Add enough 
salt, cover well, and allow to boil on a 
very low fire until all the broth has been 
absorbed. Heat the remaining butter 
until it becomes brown and pour it over 
the cooked rice, leaving it covered for 
about 5 minutes. Then serve with any 
roast or boiled dish. A little pepper, if 
desired, may be added. 

LEMON AND EGG SOUP 


Two teaspoons rice; 4 cups broth 


' (beef, lamb or chicken) ; lemon juice (to 


taste) ; 1 egg; salt, pepper (to taste). 

Bring broth to a boil and add rice. Let 
it boil until rice is cooked. ‘Beat the egg 
well and add lemon juice. Pour some of 
the broth little by little into the beaten 
egg and lemon juice, stirring briskly at 
the same time in order to prevent the 
curdling of the egg. When this mixture 
is warm enough pour it back into the 
soup, over a weak flame and stir briskly 
until it comes to a boil. 

From the Embassy of Italy: 

CROCHE DI RISO (RICE CROQUETTES) 


One-half pound rice; 2 eggs; 2 cups 


‘peanut oil; 4 ounces grated Parmesan 


cheese; 2 tablespoons chopped parsley; 


.1 cup toasted bread crumbs; salt and 


pepper. 

Wash and boil rice in 3 quarts of salted 
water for about 25 minutes or until soft. 
Drain and cool. Beat eggs lightly; add to 
rice. Add cheese and parsley and mix 


thoroughly. Roll in small balls (about 


size of walnut) ; dip in breadcrumbs; fry 
in deep hot oil ‘about 3 minutes or until 
golden brown. May be served as side dish 
with meat or fowl. Serve hot. Serves 6. 
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RISOTTO. MILANESE (RICE MILANESE) 
Two cups rice; 1 large onion, sliced; 


4 ounces grated Parmesan cheese; 2. 


quarts chicken broth; one-half pound 
chopped chicken giblets; one-quarter 
pound butter or margarine; one-half 
teaspoon saffron; salt and- pepper to 
taste. 

Cook giblets in pint of boiling salted 
water about 20 minutes or until tender. 
Remove; chop into small pieces. 

Melt butter in large pot; fry onion 
over low flame about 5 minutes or until 
brown. Remove onion. Add cleaned, 
washed rice and stir for 5 minutes to pre- 
vent burning. Then add 1 cup of broth; 
stir constantly. Dissolve saffron in one- 
half cup of broth; allow to stand 5 min- 
utes. Then strain saffron; add colored 
broth to rice, stir well. Gradually add 
remainder of broth as the rice absorbs 
it. When rice has cooked about one- 
half hour, add half the cheese and con- 
tinue stirring. Add giblets, stir con- 
stantly. Add additional cup of broth 
if rice becomes too dry. Entire process 
takes about 45 minutes, and when done is 
moist and creamy. Add balance of 
grated Parmesan cheese. 

From the Embassy of Israel: 


PALESTINE RICE PLATE 


One cup rice; 4 medium tomatoes; 
1 green pepper; one-half pound ground 
meat or diced cooked meat—liver or kid- 
neys are excellent—1 onion; 1 clove 
garlic. 

Fry meat in some fat until brown. 
Remove meat, add to the fat the rice, 


tomatoes, pepper, onion, and garlic, and- 


season with salt and pepper—some saf- 
fron may be added—and pour over whole 
2 cups of boiling water. Cook for 15 
minutes. When water is absorbed, add 
the fried meat, stir, taste to assure that 
seasoning is adequate; cover and leave 
on very low heat until rice is done. 
From the Embassy of Mexico: 
ARROZ A LA MEXICANA (MEXICAN STYLE RICE) 


One-half pound rice; 4 ounces shorten-. 


ing; 4 ounces cooked peas; 6 tablespoons 
tomato puree; 2 hard-boiled eggs; one- 
half teaspoon onion juice; 2 cups meat 
stock; 1 teaspoon chopped parsley; 2 
avocadoes; 1 cup cold water; 2 Mexican 
chorisos—spicy Mexican pork sausages. 

Soak rice in hot water 15 minutes. 
Wash it well in cold water and drain. 
Skin sausage, fry well in shortening. 
Take out and reserve. Fry rice in same 
grease. When golden, pour off grease 
and add tomato puree and onion juice. 
Reduce flame. As mixture dries, add 


water, salt, and cooked peas. When 


water has evaporated, add hot meat 
stock, and cover. Simmer over slow 
flame until done—grains should be dry, 
soft, and separate easily. Serve on hot 
platter, sprinkle with parsley, garnish 
with slices of hard-boiled egg, strips of 
avocados, and slices of sausage. 
; WHITE RICE 


One-half pound rice; 3 ounces butter 


or margarine; one-half teaspoon juice of 


an onion; 2 cups of milk; salt; 4 ounces 
shortening; one-half pound cream 
cheese; 2 cups of cold water; 4 ounces of 
cooked peas; 6 peppers. 

Soak rice in hot water 15 minutes. 


Wash well in cold water, drain and fry 
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in shortening with onion juice. Before 
the rice browns pour off grease and add 
water.: When dry add milk and salt to 
taste. When it starts to dry again, add 
cooked peas and skinned, veined and 
seeded peppers, roasted and filled with 
the cream cheese. Cover pan and let 
rice cook over slow fire until done. Add 
butter or margarine in small pieces, 
when melted serve on a hot platter. 

. From the Embassy. of Cambodia: 


PHOAT KHSAT (ROYAL RICE) 


Three cups cooked rice; 2 chicken legs, 
uncooked; % pound lean pork; 1% cups 
medium white sauce; salt and pepper; 
juice of 1 lemon; 4 shrimp, shelled and 
deveined; 4 to 6 cloves garlic; 20 scal- 
lions; one-eighth teaspoon of Chinese 5- 
spice essence; 2 eggs, slightly beaten; 
three-fourths cup of lard or fat; pinch 
of fennel seed; 2 tablespoons of vinegar; 
3 tablespoons of powdered sugar; 2 table- 
spoons of pimento strips. 

Wash chicken, pork, and shrimp, then 
dice. Brown garlic and scallions in fat 
in large skillet. Add diced meat and 
shrimp and saute until flavor is nicely 
blended, about 30 minutes. Pour cooked 
rice over mixture and mix well. Add 
fennel, vinegar, white sauce, five-spice 
essence, sugar, salt, and pepper. Heat 
a few minutes to blend flavors. Pour 
eggs into greased skillet making a thin 
layer. Heat until almost firm then turn 
over. Remove from heat, cut into very 
thin strips and add to the rice mixture. 
Place rice mixture in a serving dish and 
garnish with the pimento strips. Serves 
four. 

From the Embassy of Iran: 

LOOBIA POLAU 


Three cups rice; one-half pound but- 
ter or margarine; 3 cups cut string 
beans; one-half cup chopped onions; 3 
cups round steak cubed; 1% teaspoons 
salt; 3 tablespoons salt; 1 teaspoon 
tumeric powder; one-fourth teaspoon. 
black pepper. 

Wash rice in lukewarm water about 
four times and drain, then cover with 
water after adding 3 tablespoons of salt. 
Soak in salt water for 2 hours. Then add 
onions and saute until light golden 
brown. Add meat and brown lightly. 
Add beans. Cook mixture for 10 min- 
utes; then add salt, pepper, tumeric 
powder, and 2 cups water. Cook until 
liquid has evaporated. Remove from 
fire, drain salt water from rice and add 
2 quarts boiling water. Boil for 5 min- 
utes. Remove from fire, drain rice in 
strainer and rinse with warm_ water. 
Into a heavy cooking utensil (a Dutch 
oven is very desirable) put the remaining 
one-fourth pound butter and melt. 
Pour one-half of this mixture into an- 
other container and put to one side. Put. 
one-half of the rice into the heavy uten- 
sil with the remainder of the melted but- 


ter and add all of the meat mixture on. 


top. of it.. Then place the remainder of 
the rice on top. Cook over a slow fire 
for 25 minutes. Add remainder of 
melted butter by spreading over the top 
of the mixture. 
slow fire for about 1 hour. When ready 


to serve, remove utensil from fire and- 


set in shallow pan of warm water for 10 
minutes. Place on platter for serving. 


Continue to cook over a 
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The rice in the bottom of the pan should 
be crisp and golden brown and easily 
removed for cutting into small squares 
and placing on top of the dish. Serves 
eight. 

From the Embassy of Australia: 

CREAMED RICE SHAPE WITH APRICOT SAUCE 

One cup rice; 2 cups boiling water; 
1 slice lemon rind; three-fourths pint 
warm water; 2 tablespoons dried milk; 
1 dessert spoon butter or margarine; 4 
tablespoons sugar; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 1 
dessertspoon lemon juice. 

Wash rice, thoroughly cover with boil-- 
ing water; add rind, cook quickly and 
drain thoroughly. Add dried milk into 
warm water, add sugar, cook over low 
heat, stirring frequently until thick. Re- 
move from heat, add butter; vanilla, and 
lemon juice: Put into shaped mold, chill 
for 1 to 144 hours. Unmold onto serving 
dish and surround with apricot halves. 
Pour apricot sauce over it. For the sauce 
recipe, one will need: 

One cup sirup from apricots; 2 tea- 
spoons arrowroot (cornstarch). blended 
with some of cold sirup; 1 dessertspoon 
of lemon juice; one-half teaspoon grated 
lemon rind; 1 tablespoon apricot jam. 

Put into pan, stir till boiling and sim- 
mer 2 minutes. Color slightly if wish 
with lemon coloring and allow to cool 
before pouring over rice shape. a 

From the Embassy of Saudi Arabia: 


RICE WITH LAMB AND NUTS 


1 cup uncooked rice; 1 pound lamb 
chunks; 2 handfuls pine nuts; 1 hand- 
ful of almonds; 4 tablespoons butter or 
margarine; salt, pepper, cinnamon. 

Put lamb through meat grinder. Melt 
butter and add ground lamb, pepper, salt, 
and cinnamon. Fry the pine nuts until 
golden; drain and put aside. Fry the 
almonds in the same manner. Add the 
washed, uncooked rice to the lamb and 
simmer for about 5 minutes. Then add 
boiling water (enough to cover the rice). 
Let the rice and meat mixture cook until 
water is absorbed and rice is cooked. 
Add the sauteed pine nuts and the al- 
monds to the rice. Mix well and serve. 

From the Embassy of Germany: 

RICE A LA TRAUTMANNSDORFF 


Three-fourths cup rice; 2 cups milk; 3 
tablespoons sugar or vanilla-sugar ex- 
tract; 2 tablespoons rum or brandy; one- 
half envelope gelatin; 1 cup whipping- 
cream; peaches, apricots, or cherries to 
decorate. 

Boil rice in water, pour water away, 
and bring rice again to a boil in the boil- 
ing milk. Let the rice get cool and mix 
into the mass the gelatin, sugar, and. 
brandy well mixed together. After the 
rice cools off, mix the whipped cream in, 
pour into a bow! and chill well. Put on 
a plate and decorate with peach halves, 
apricot halves, or black cherries. 


SWEET RICE WITH APPLE SAUCE, SERVES 4 


One and one-fourth cups of rice, two- 
thirds tablespoon sugar; vanilla extract; 
apple sauce; 4 cups milk; salt; 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine. 

Rinse rice and bring to a boil in salt 
water. Pour the water into the sink and 
put the rice into the boiling milk and let 
it rest. Flavor the rice, mix the butter 
in and if you like cover it with sugar and 
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cinnamon. 
sauce. 
From the Embassy of Ireland: 
IRISH PUDDING 


One pint milk; one-half ounce butter 
or margarine; one-half ounce sugar; 1 
egg; flavoring. 

Two ounces rice. 

First: Wash the rice by putting it into 
a strainer then allow cold water to run 
through it. Second: Bring the milk to 
the boil, sprinkle in the rice, bring back 
to the boil, stirring all the time. Cover 
with a lid, place over a low heat. (with a 
gas stove use an asbestos mat) and cook 
gently until the grains swell and become 
soft, thus absorbing a lot of the milk. 
Stir occasionally. Time, about 30 min- 
utes. Third: Add sugar, butter, and 
flavoring, mix well and allow to cool 
slightly. Fourth: Beat the egg, pour the 
rice on to it, beating to prevent the egg 
from curdling. Fifth: Grease a pie-dish 
and pour the rice into it. Sixth: Bake 
in a moderate oven until set and nicely 
browned—about half an hour. Seventh: 
Sprinkle a little castor sugar on top and 
serve. Note—If liked, a little nutmeg 
may be grated on top of pudding before 
putting into:the oven, instead of adding 
flavoring. 


Should be served with apple 
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From the Embassy of the Philippines: 
KAKANIN AND BIBINGKA (ROYAL RICE CAKE) 


Rice; sugar; salted eggs; native 
cheese; grated coconut; granulated 
sugar. 


Galapong, or rice dough, serves as the 
base for most of the kakanin, and is pre- 
pared by soaking rice in water overnight 
and grinding the rice the next day in a 
small hand-driven native stone mill. 
The dough becomes sour from the over- 
night soaking and thus serves as its own 
leavening. When an extra rise in the 
dough is desired, as in those popular lit- 
tle rice cakes called bibingkas, a small 
amount of well-fermented galapong is 
mixed with the dough. The ingredients 
used in bibingkas vary. Granulated 
sugar is sometimes used for sweetening, 
or panicha (cane sugar in lump form). 
Salted eggs, native cheese, grated coco- 
nut are added refinements. The interest- 
ing thing about this native cake is the 
way it is baked. The thin batter pre- 
pared from the galapong is placed in clay 
pans, covered, and, as a Tagalog nursery 
song goes, is baked so that there is fire 
both above and below it. 

BOMBONNOS DE ARROS 


One cup boiled rice; 2 eggs; 6 tea- 
spoons coconut milk; 2 teaspoons baking 
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powder; one-half teaspoon salt; 1 cup 
flour; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Boil rice (soft boiled) and set aside. 
Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Add the well-beaten eggs, 
coconut milk, then the soft-boiled rice, 
and mix thoroughly. Add flavoring. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat and when 
golden brown remove and drain. Serve 
hot with thick sirup coating. 

From the Embassy of Japan: Rice is 
rarely cooked with other ingredients in 
Japan. Most often it is eaten plain with 
other dishes of the meal. To us, rice is 
best as is. The use of flavoring on rice 
to some Japanese is like covering a fine 
steak with catsup to some Americans. 
Please note, however, that rice is eaten at 
all meals, including breakfast. 

My favorite rice recipe: 


RICE WITH MUSHROOMS 


One cup uncooked rice; 1 can con- 
somme; 1 small can mushrooms; one- 
eighth pound margarine. 

Melt butter in skillet. Add rice and 
fry until it pops like popcorn. Put rice 
in a baking dish and add the consomme 
and mushrooms. Cook 45 minutes in 
oven at 350 degrees. Thanks to Mrs. 
John Cooper, West Memphis, for first in- 
troducing me to this. 


SENATE 


TuEspAY, Marcu 12, 1957 


(Legislative day of Saturday, March 2, 
1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
. Harris, D. D., offered the . following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, Father of our spirits, 
with a faith that will not shrink though 
pressed by every foe, we would this day 
climb the altar stairs which slope 
through darkness up to Thee. Our as- 
surance and comfort lie, not in our feeble 
hold of Thee, but in Thy mighty grasp 
of us. 

We thank Thee for the stirrings of 
discontent within us with things as they 
are, in ourselves and in our world. Keep 
us true to the highest and to the unceas- 
ing challenge to the best that is in us, 
with Thy grace, to be and to do. 

Direct, control, suggest, this day 
All we design or hope or say, 


That all our powers with all their might 


In Thy sole glory may unite. 
In the name of the Master who giveth 
us the promise and the power. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, March 8, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 


nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO CON- 
CERNING RADIO BROADCAST- 
ING—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in executive session, I move that 
the injunction of secrecy be removed 
from Executive G, 85th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, the agreement between the United 
States of America and the United Mexi- 
can States concerning radio broadcast- 
ing in the standard broadcast band 
which was signed in the English and 
Spanish languages at Mexico City on 
January 29, 1957, by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries of the two Governments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the ban of secrecy is re- 
moved from the agreement, and the 
agreement, together with the President’s 
message of transmittal, will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the President’s message will be 
printed in the REcorp, The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 


I transmit herewith the agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States concerning 
radio broadcasting in the standard 
broadcast band which was signed in the 
English and Spanish languages at Mex- 
ico City on January 29, 1957, by the 
respective plenipotentiaries of the two 
Governments. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by. the Secretary 
of State and its enclosures with respect 
to the agreement. For the reasons indi- 
cated in the report, I urge the Senate 
to give favorable consideration to the 
agreement. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 12, 1957. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report by the Secre- 
tary of State, with enclosed copy of letter 
from Chairman, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 2. Agreement with 
Mexico on standard band broadcasting, 
signed at Mexico City January 29, 1957.) 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On. request of Mr. KNOWLAND; and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. AIKEN was 
granted leave from the sessions of the 
Senate today and tomorrow. 

On request of Mr. KNOwWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. McCartHy was 
granted leave from the sessions of the 
Senate until next Tuesday, because of 
his absence from the city on behalf of 
the Select Committee on Investigation 
of Improper Activities in Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
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may be the usual morning hour, for the 
introduction of bills and the transaction 
of other routine business, subject to the 
customary 3-minute limitation on state- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Presicent, will the 
majority leader yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If I still 
have the floor, I shall. be glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to call the 
attention of the majority leader to a 
nomination on page 2 of the Executive 
Calendar, under the heading “The Na- 
tional Mediation Board.” It is the nomi- 
nation of Robert O. Boyd, of Oregon, to 
be a member of that Board. 

I should like to state to the majority 
leader that Mr. Boyd has been off the 
payroll for 1 month. The brotherhoods 
and the carriers have made known to 
me that both groups would like to have 
the nomination confirmed at the earliest 
possible date. In fairness to Mr. Boyd, 
I think the nomination should be con- 
firmed promptly, because the other two 
members of the Board need Mr. Boyd’s 
assistance. Furthermore, the committee 
has favorabiy reported the nomination, 

So I should like to ask whether the 
majority leader can indicate whether we 
may be able to consider the nomination 
today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall be glad to discuss the matter 
with the Senator from Oregon as soon as 
we have an opportunity to do so. Iam 
not prepared to have the executive cal- 
endar called today, let me say to the 
Senator from Oregon. His views always 
carry great weight with the majority 
leader, and I shall be glad to have him 
elaborate on them, and, of course, I shall 
give due and proper consideration to 
them. I expect to have the executive 
calendar called very shortly, but not 
today. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Texas yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
support what my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, has said. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Boyd has been pending a long 
time. Finally we have gotten it reported 
from the committee, and it should be 
considered and confirmed at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Let me say to the majority leader that 
I am not urging that action be taken 
today on the nomination; I simply wish 
to add a word to what the Senator from 
Oregon has said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the record of the 84th and 85th 
Congresses in regard to the executive 
calendar and the dispatch with which 
the nominations and other matters on it 
have been handled will compare very 
favorably with that of any other Con- 
gress. I ask Senators who wish to have 
action taken on certain nominations to 
be patient for a short time, and I am 
confident the nominations will be acted 
on. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following en- 
rolled joint resolutions, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton as citizen regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

H. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Members of Congress. 


EGYPT’S CHALLENGE TO THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Egypt’s challenge to the authority 
of the United Nations is a matter of the 
deepest concern. 

It.is understood that in Egypt there are 
internal political problems which are 
difficult for the authorities to handle. 
But in Israel there are also internal 
political problems, which Premier Ben- 
Gurion faced courageously and de- 
cisively. 

This is a two-sided dispute. There are 
rights and wrongs on both sides, and 
they must be adjusted by men of reason. 
It will not be possible to consider the 
merits of the case, however, if either side 
insists on creating crises. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AUDIT REPORT ON POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Postal Savings 
System, Post Office Department, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1955 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. i 

KALJU LIBE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Kalju Libe (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HANS KUZURA 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Hans Kuzura (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 


“the Judiciary. 


FRANTISEK HANISKO 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Frantisek Hanisko (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AUDIT REPORT OF NATIONAL FUND FOR MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


A letter from the executive vice president, 
National Fund for Medical Education, New 
York, N. Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an audit report of that organization, for 
the year ended December 31, 1956 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana to the Congress of the United States; 
Hon. James E. Murray and Hon. Mike 
Mansfield, United States Senators of 
Montana; Hon. Lee Metcalf and. Hon, 
LeRoy Anderson, Members of the House of 
Representatives, of Montana; the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate; the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives; the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; and the United 
States Commissioner of Reclamation, urg- 
ing that the Congress declare its intent 
with respect to the diversion of water from 
the Madison River under plans proposed by 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
and that the Congress assure the preserva- 
tion of recreational and fishery resources 
values of the Madison River Valley 


“Whereas the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation since 1942 has been investigat- 
ing various plans to divert water from the 
Madison River in Montana; and 

“Whereas the Bureau has indicated that it 
intends to carry out more detailed studies of 
its so-called plan E-1, which consists of a 
53-mile canal diverting water from the Madi- 
son River upstream from the town of 
Ennis, diversion of 570 cubic feet per second 
of water from said river during the irrigation 
season, and use of Hebgen Lake as a storage 
reservoir for irrigation purposes; and 

“Whereas this plan would result in heavy 
drawdown of Hebgen Lake during the sum- 
mertime irrigation season, causing serious 
fluctuations in the lake level, creating un- 
sightly mud flats and reducing the value of 
homes and tourist accommodations which are 
located on the shores of Hebgen Lake; and 

“Whereas Hebgen Lake and the Madison 
River below it are universally recognized 
as being among the finest rainbow trout fish- 
ing waters in the entire world, and sports- 
men in large numbers, not only from Mon- 
tana but from all sections of North America, 
make annual pilgrimages to these waters 
to enjoy this recreational area and its fish- 
ing; and 

“Whereas fiuctuations in the levels of 
Hebgen Lake and the Madison River would 
result in serious adverse effect, if not com- 
plete destruction, of these fishery resources 
under some plans contemplated; and 

“Whereas the Federal Power Commission, 
after consultation with the United States 
Forest Service and United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, has demonstrated the Fed- 
eral Government’s interest in preserving the 
recreational values of Hebgen Lake by re- 
quiring that the power licensee on the Mad- 
ison River hold its drawdown of Hebgen Lake 
to a minimum level of 6,540 feet elevation 
during the period of June 1 to October 1 
of each year; and 

“Whereas the diversion of 570 cubic feet 
per second of water from the Madison River 
would reduce the flow of the river below the 
intake of the canal by one-third to one-half 
during the irrigation season, causing serious 
adverse effect on recreation and fishing and 
on landowners with long-standing water 
rights on the river, and reducing the power 
output of the Madison powerplant by near- 
ly 40 percent; and 

“Whereas if provisions were made to re- 
lease sufficient water from Hebgen Lake to 
allow diversion of water into the canal and 
still maintain normal river flow below the 
canal it would require that Hebgen Lake be 
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drastically drawn down and would result in 
high water conditions adversely affecting 
lands and property between the lake and 
the point of diversion; and 
“Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has 
studied a number of plans, some of which 
could virtually reduce the Madison River 
to a mere trickle of water, any one of which 
could be pursued and adopted by the Bureau 
at any time: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
memorialize the Congress of the United States 
to declare it to be the intent of Congress 
that further planning which would jeopar- 
dize the recreational area of the Madison 
River and which would result only in im- 
practical, unwise, and costly irrigation proj- 
ects far distant and remote from the said 
Madison Valley, shall cease; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress convey to the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Reclamation notice of this Congressional in- 
tent; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we call upon the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Reclamation to abandon all plans for Mad- 
ison River water which would adversely af- 
fect the recreational values, sports fishery 
resources, and water rights of the region; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
submitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to each of the individuals and to 
the chairman of each of the committees and 
agencies named in the title of this memorial 
and to the presiding officers of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States Congress. 
; “PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate, 
“EUGENE H. MALONEY 
“Speaker of the House.” 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House 

` of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana to the Congress of the United States; 
Senator James E. Murray, of Montana; 
Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana; 
Congressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana; 
Congressman LeRoy Anderson, of Mon- 
tana; the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the United States Senate; 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Frederick. B. Seaton; requesting 
that moneys made available to economic 
depressed areas be utilized in promoting 
employment of Indian citizens at or near 
reservation areas in the State of Montana, 
and promoting job opportunities in the 
State of Montana, and promoting job op- 
portunities at or near reservation areas 


“Whereas, there has been made available 
by the Congress of the United States certain 
moneys to assist in the alleviation of unem- 
ployment in economic depressed areas in the 
United States; and 

“Whereas on all of the reservation areas 
within the State of Montana there are seri- 
ous unemployment and welfare problems; 
‘and 

“Whereas unless special attention is given 
to these problems through endorsement by 
the State and National Government to get 
industry decentralized to these areas there 
is no immediate hope to assist Indian citi- 
zens to become economically self-sufficient; 
and ` 
“Whereas because of the lack of economic 
opportunities at or near the reservation 
-areas it has. been necessary to transplant 
many Montana Indian citizens away from 
their homes and their families; and 

- “Whereas because of the lack of economic 
opportunities on the reservations of Mon- 
tana the welfare burden on Federal and 
State Governments is disproportionate to 
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that of the rest of the population of Mon- 
tana: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 35th Legislative Assem- 
bly of Montana of 1957, now in session (the 
Senate and House of Representatives con- 
curring), Do recommend to the Congress of 
the United States that funds be made avail- 
able to promote industries to locate on the 
various reservations of the State of Montana 
or to locate as near as possible to the res- 
ervations to offer job opportunities to Indian 
citizens of the State of Montana; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
submitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to the Congress of the United 
States, Senator James E. Murray and Senator 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana, Congressman 
Lee Metcalf, and Congressman LeRoy Ander- 
son, of Montana, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the Honorable Frederick 
B. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 

“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EUGENE H. MALONEY, 
- “Speaker of the House.” 


“House Joint Memorial 19 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana to the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; the Congress of the 
United States; the Honorable James E. 
Murray and the Honorable Mike Mansfield, 
Senators from the State of Montana; the 
Honorable Lee Metcalf and the Honorable 

LeRoy Anderson, Representatives from the 
State of Montana; the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States Senate; the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives; the Committee 
on Public Works of the United States Sen- 
ate; the Committee on Public Works of the 
United States House of Representatives; 
the Secretary of the Interior, Frederick B. 
Seaton, requesting the introduction and 
enactment into law of the necessary and 
proper legislation to require the owner of 
a lode or placer claim who performs or 
causes to be performed the annual work, 
or makes the improvements required by 
the laws of the United States in order to 
prevent the forfeiture of the claim, to per- 
form or cause to be performed the annual 
work or make the improvements in such 
manner or form that proper soil-conserva- 
tion practices are observed to the end that 
the legislative determinations and policies 
in regard to the protection of farm and 
grazing lands of the State of Montana may 
be carried into effect 


“Whereas, by the laws of the United States, 
owners of lode.or placer claims are required 
to perform certain annual representation 
work to prevent forfeiture of said lode or 
placer claim; and 

“Whereas, in the performance of said an- 
nual representation work, the practice of 
using modern heavy machinery has in- 
creased; and 


“Whereas the use of said machinery dam-. 


ages watersheds, trails, timber, and causes 
soil erosion; and 

“Whereas the damage caused by the soil 
erosion creates hazards to stock and water 
reservoirs in the entire watershed where said 
lodes and placers are located: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana, 
That the Representatives of the State of 


-Montana and the Senators of the State of 


Montana in the Congress of the United 
States be urged and requested to introduce, 
and the Congress of the United States be 
urged and requested to enact into law, nec- 
essary and proper legislation to require own- 
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ers of mining claims on Government land, 
where such owners are performing only the 
minimum annual work required to prevent 
forfeiture of their mining claim, to perform 
such minimum annual work on said mining 
claims in such manner or form that proper 
soil-conservation practices are observed to 
the end that the legislative determinations 
and policies in regard to the protection of 
farm and grazing lands of the State of Mon- 
tana may be carried into effect; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of State of 
the State of Montana transmit this memorial 
to the various Federal governmental officials, 
agencies, and committees referred to in the 
title of this memorial. 

“EUGENE H. MALONEY, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“H. R. 206 


“Resolution requesting Congress to create a 
United States Academy of Foreign Service 
and Public Affairs; and for other pur- 
poses 


“Whereas the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force have academies for the training of 
their respective officers, which have proven 
to be indispensable in furnishing highly 
skilled persons in their chosen fields; and 

“Whereas it would be highly desirable and 
in the best interests of this country if an 
academy were established to train those 
who administer our diplomatic affairs, both 
at home and abroad; and 

“Whereas, legislation along these lines has 
been introduced in this session of Congress: 
Now, therefore, be it 5 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That the Congress of the United 
States is respectively requested to establish 
an Academy of Foreign Service and Public 
Affairs; be it further > 

“Resolved, That the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives is hereby instructed to 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
presiding officers of the Un‘ted States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and to each 
member of the Georgia Congressional dele- 
gation. 

- “Read and adopted February 19, 1957. 
“S. ERNEST VANDIVER, 

“President of Senate. 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 

“Secretary of Senate. 

“Read and adopted February 18, 1957. 

“MAURICE S. MOATE, 

“Speaker of House. 

“J. V. BANE, 
“Clerk of House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 5 


“To the honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, as assembled in its 34th 
session, do respectfully represent that— 

“Whereas the complicated and _ costly 
multipurpose projects are essential today to 
the fullest utilization of Idaho’s and the 
West’s limited water supplies, and that pow- 
er is a more and more important paying 
partner in reclamation development; and 

“Whereas the use of power revenues to aid 
in the repayment of irrigation costs is almost 
as old as the Federal reclamation program: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the. House of Representatives 
of the 34th Legislature of the State of Idaho 
(the Senate of such legislature concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
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America be and: it is hereby memorialized to 
promptly, fairly, and diligently consider the 
sentiment of the people of the State of Idaho, 
who consider that the use of power and other 
revenues from multipurpose hydropower 
projects to aid reclamation development is 
essential to the future development and full 
utilization of water resources and that they 
thereby endorse the principle and the use 
of said power revenues for said purposes; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
said Congress, United States Senator HENRY 
C. DworsHak, United States Senator FRANK 
CHURCH, and Representatives in Congress 
Gracie Prost and HAMER BUDGE, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of Reclamation.” 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to 
adopt an antisegregation amendment to 
the school-construction bill 


“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass legislation 
which would forbid the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds to States or school districts who 
have failed to comply with the May 17, 1954, 
United States Supreme Court antisegrega- 
tion decision; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“House of representatives, adopted, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1957. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“Senate, adopted, in concurrence, Febru- 
ary 27, 1957. 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to en- 
act S. 826, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Cape Cod National Park in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


“Whereas the Cape Cod Canal is unique 
among the Nation’s waterways because of its 
background of history in connection with 
the use of rivers, which are now replaced 
by the canal, by the Pilgrims from Plymouth 
in their trading at Aptuxcet Trading Post 
with the Dutch of Manhattan, and its special 
grandeur and beauty, deserving of preserva- 
tion of the land on both sides of the canal 
in an unspoiled state, as set forth in S. 
826 now pending in the United States Sen- 
ate; and 

“Whereas in the days of the Pilgrims there 
were two rivers now replaced by the Cape 
Cod Canal of which rivers one called Scus- 
set River rising just beyond the present 
location of the Sagamore Bridge flowed into 
Cape Cod Bay and the other called the 
Monument or Manomet River and rising in 
Herring Pond and flowing into Buzzards 
Bay; and 

“Whereas the Plymouth Colonists by shal- 
lop or canoe were wont to transport skins 
and other material down Cape Cod Bay, 
thence up the Scusset River to land between 
it and the Manomet River, there portaging 
over to the Manomet River, down to the 
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Aptuxcet Trading Post in Bourne whither 
came the Dutch from Manhattan to trade; 
and 
“Whereas there were also trails through 
the forests between Plymouth and the Man- 
omet River used by the Plymouth Colonists 
to carry their articles of trading to the 
Manomet River, thence to the Aptuxcet Trad- 
ing Post which was located in what is now 
land of the town of Bourne; and 
“Whereas the trading carried on at Aptux- 
cet with the aid of the said 2 rivers fur- 
nished for at least 2 different years suf- 
ficient income to tide over the economy of 
the Plymouth Plantation or settlement; and 
“Whereas there has been established this 
background of history in connection with 
the earliest days of the Plymouth Planta- 
tion or Colony; and 
“Whereas the United States Government 
still retains some 1,100 acres of the land 
originally taken over during the develop- 
ments of the canal; and 
“Whereas further sales of the said lands 
for commercial purposes would detract from 
the present natural beauty of the canal as 
well as its being maintained in the interest 
of the history of the Pilgrims; and 
“Whereas the said S. 826 is a bill to es- 
tablish a Cape Cod Canal National Park 
to preserve in its natural state these lands 
on both sides of the canal, particularly de- 
scribed in said S. 826, both to keep alive the 
historical background as well as to preserve 
in their natural state the said lands: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact the said S. 826; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded forthwith by the secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth to the presiding 
officers of both branches of the Congress and 
to the Members thereof from this Common- 
wealth. 
“Senate, adopted, February 20, 1957. 
“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 
“House of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, February 28, 1957. 
“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 
that— 

“Whereas article V of the Constitution of 
the United States provides the method for 
proposing amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas the existing rate of Federal taxes 
on the income of the people of this State, 
and upon their right to transfer or receive 
property by way of gift or inheritance, is 
adversely affecting the economy of the State 
of Idaho, and hampering the State in secur- 
ing sufficient revenue to support the neces- 
sary functions of State government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 34th session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, now in session 
(the Senate and House of Representatives 
concurring), That we do most earnestly peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to 
have drafted and submit to the legislatures 
of the several States, an amendment to the 
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16th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to limit the power of the Con- 
gress to lay a tax and to fix a maximum rate 
of tax which may be levied by the Federal 
Government upon income, inheritances, and 
gifts; and be it further 

“Resolved, That such limitation shall not 
apply during the time the United States is 
engaged in a grave national emergency de- 
clared by Congress; provided, however, the 
Congress by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members may, for a period not exceeding 1 
year, increase such a tax beyond the limit 
of the rate prescribed by such amendment 
upon income subsequently accruing or re- 
ceived, or with respect to subsequent devolu- 
tion or transfer of property with power to 
repeat such action as often as may be made 
necessary by such grave national emergency; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to forward certified 
copies of this memorial to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress, and to the Senators and 
Representatives representing this State in 
the Congress of the United States.’ 

Concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution B 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to suspend 
acreage controls on durum and spring 
wheat during 1957 


“Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota is vitally interested 
in the acreage limitation imposed on hard 
spring wheat and durum wheat because 
North Dakota produces 85 percent of all 
durum wheat grown in the United States, 
plus a large portion of hard spring wheat; 
and 

“Whereas a proposal will be made in this 
session of Congress that inasmuch as North 
Dakota does not raise any surplus wheat 
there should be no acreage limitation, be- 
cause there is no national surplus of durum 
or hard spring wheat as distinguished from 
winter or soft wheat grown in other areas; 
and 

“Whereas high quality flour used in mak- 
ing bread requires a substantial portion of 
hard spring wheat of the type North Dakota 
supplies; and 

“Whereas durum wheat is far superior to 
other grain in the manufacture of macaroni 
products, a shortage of durum wheat could 
seriously handicap the macaroni industry; 
and 

“Whereas there is no reason why North 
Dakota wheat growers should be so drasti- 
cally limited in acreage as to imperil the 
economic security and existence of small 
farms: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein), That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby urged and 
requested to suspend controls upon the 
planting and raising of durum and hard 
spring wheat during the year 1957, and that 
permission be granted to plant and raise 
durum and hard spring wheat without acre- 
age controls; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate forward copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States Senate, 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, United States Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, to each member of the North Da- 
kota congressional delegation, and to the 
chairmen of the respective congressional 
Committees on Agriculture of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legisla- 


ture of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States and the De- 
partment of the Treasury relative to cap- 
ital-gains tax on land acquired by eminent 
domain 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring) : 

“Whereas the Federal Government is con- 
tinually acquiring privately owned lands 
through the right of eminent domain; and 

“Whereas the sale of such lands to the 
Government is a forced sale and often against 
the wishes of the seller; and 

“Whereas if the seller re-invests the money 
received for such land in like land within 
1 year, he will not have to pay a capital- 
gains tax on the selling price of such land; 
and 

“Whereas in many cases it is impossible 
for the forced seller to purchase like land, 
and where it is possible it is often at a con- 
siderably higher price and at a great distance 
from the seller’s locality; and 

“Whereas this capital-gains tax on lands 
acquired through the forced sale by an un- 
willing seller is unfair and unjust in that 
the Government forces a person to sell, and 
then takes a large share of the purchase price 
away from the seller with the capital-gains 
tax: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this legislature respect- 
fully requests that the Congress of the 
United States enact legislation eliminating 
the capital-gains tax on real estate acquired 
by eminent domain; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency the 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Secretary of the Treasury, to the Hon- 
orable KARL MUNDT and the Honorable 
FRANCIS Case, United States Senators from 
South Dakota, to the Honorable E. Y. BERRY 
and the Honorable GEORGE McGovern, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of 
South Dakota, and to the Presiding Officers 
of both Houses of Congress of the United 
States. 

“L. R. HOUCK, 
“Lieutenant Governor, President of 
the Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Nits A. BoE, y 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“WALTER J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representa- 
tives.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to repeal excise 
taxes levied on the transportation of 
persons, property, and messages by com- 
mon and contract carriers 
“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 

of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 

tives concurring therein): 

“Whereas certain excise taxes imposed dur- 
ing World War II are still in effect; and 

“Whereas the reason given for imposing 
said taxes was to discourage use by civilians 
of common and contract carriers of persons, 
property, and messages during a period when 
an extraordinary demand was placed on all 
transportation agencies by the large increase 
in traffic due to World War II, and 

“Whereas, these taxes have caused, and 
continue to cause, substantial diversion of 
traffic to private carriers thus causing higher 
rates to be charged by common carriers es- 
pecially on the transportation of property, 
which places a heavy burden on the farmer, 
the small-business man, and the small man- 
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ufacturer because they do not have sufficient 
volume to engage in transportation of their 
own property and must depend on common 
and contract carriers for their transportation 
needs, and 
“Whereas, these excise taxes are discrimi- 
natory because the amount of transportation 
tax required to be paid by a farmer or other 
producer or a receiver of agricultural ma- 
chinery increases on the same items with 
distance from terminal market or from source 
of supply, and 
“Whereas, the repeal of these excise taxes 
will result in a direct reduction in transpor- 
tation costs and eliminate the tax discrimi- 
nation against shippers who live a long dis- 
tance from the terminal market for their 
commodities produced and sold and against 
farm machinery and other dealers who live 
a long distance from the point where the 
machinery and other items they buy and 
resell are manufactured; and 
“Whereas the same discriminatory situ- 
ation exists where persons use common car- 
rier passenger service and long-distance com- 
munications service, and 
“Whereas these taxes were declared at their 
inception to be temporary and to be enacted 
because of an emergency which has long 
since ceased to exist: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate Qf the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That we respectfully re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
take the necessary steps at its present ses- 
sion to terminate these excise taxes; 
“Resolved further, That the Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress from the 
State of South Dakota be urged and re- 
quested actively to support and work for 
legislation now introduced in the Congress 
for the repeal of such taxes and, if necessary 
and advisable, to introduce in the Congress 
other or additional bills to that end; be it 
further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States and to 
Hon. KARL MUNDT and Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
Senators from South Dakota, and to Hon. 
E. Y. BERRY and Hon. GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from South Dakota. 
“L. R. HOUCK, 
“Lieutenant Governor, President of 
Senate. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Nits BoE, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“WALTER J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by Local 878 of the 
Union of Sugar Industry Workers, affiliated 
with the CIO Packing House Workers of 
Puerto Rico, Arroyo, P. R., relating to the 
lowering of the social security eligibility age 
to 60 years; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
of Americans of Lithuanian Descent, at 
Kenosha, Wis., relating to the 39th anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Hawaii Annual 
Mission Conference of the Methodist Church, 
Honolulu, T. H., relating to statehood for 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The petition of Lillian Kubiss, Los 
Angeles, Calif., relating to the separation of 
church and state; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Organized 
Women Voters of Arlington County, Va., re- 
lating to civil rights; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association, re- 
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lating to the qualifications óf Federal judges, 
and so forth; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

A resolution adopted by Local Division 
1128, Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, of Duluth, Minn., relating to ad- 
justment of salaries of postal employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 

Arizona; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Senate Memorial 3 


“A memorial requesting that the Congress of 
the United States take favorable action on 
legislation restricting the movement of un- 
married juveniles across international 
boundaries 

“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“The Legislature of the State of Arizona is 

aware of Senate bill 959 introduced in the 

84th Congress, 1st session, by Senator ESTES 

KEFAUVER and others, which provided that 

unmarried juveniles, unaccompanied by a 

parent or guardian, were not to be permitted 

to leave the United States without a permit 
issued by the Attorney General of the United 

States or the facilities of the United States 

Department of Justice for such purpose. The 

State of Arizona being a border State and 

therefore cognizant of the many problems 

created by this situation, is favorably im- 

pressed with the necessity for similar legisla- 

tion and the need for its immediate passage. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona, prays: > 

“That the Congress of the United States 
give serious consideration to and take favor- 
able action on a bill similar to Senate bill 959, 
which would prohibit unmarried juveniles, 
unaccompanied by parent or guardian, from 
leaving the United States without first hav- 
ing obtained a permit.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the senate of the 
State of Arizona, identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary.) 


A resolution of the house of representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Memorial 3 


“A memorial proposing that the Congress 
of the United States establish Camelback 
Mountain as a national monument 


“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“Camelback Mountain, northeast of Phoe- 

nix, Ariz., in Maricopa County, is known to 

virtually every person in the State of Ari- 
zona. In fact, Camelback Mountain, because 
of its unique shape and formation, has at- 
tained international. distinction. The 
unique shape and formation of this moun- 
tain has been publicized the length and 
breadth of the United States, and visitors 
from other States and countries to the Valley 
of the Sun always include in their itinerary 

a view of Camelback Mountain. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the house of 
representative of the State of Arizona, 
prays: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
enact appropriate legislation making Camel- 
back Mountain, northeast of Phoenix, Ariz., 
in Maricopa County, from the elevation of 
1,600 feet above sea level to the top thereof, 
a national monument.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Ari- 
zona, identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS OF 
INDIANA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I take 
great pleasure in presenting, for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
concurrent resolution recently passed 
by the General Assembly of the Senate of 
Indiana. 

This resolution expresses the firm con- 
viction of the people of Indiana that 
attempts to have the Federal Govern- 
ment supply financial support for edu- 
cation violate the deepest principles of 
American liberty, because they create a 
vast supervisory bureaucracy, and re- 
move government, especially education, 
from observation and control of the 
people. 

The people of Indiana rightly regard 
the attempts of organizations urging this 
unnecessary invasion of the States as 
usurpation of their inalienable rights. 

The legislators of Indiana call upon 
the Congress to reject any and all ef- 
forts to appropriate funds to the States 
for school buildings or any purposes re- 
lated to education in the States. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


Senate Enrolled Concurrent Resolution 6 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to resist the 
efforts of proponents of centralization of 
Government to invade the field of educa- 
tion and usurp or encroach upon the right 
and duty of the people in the local com- 
munities to provide for and supervise the 
education of their children 


Whereas the matter of education of the 
children of this State is now, and always has 
been of utmost concern to our citizens, both 
individually and collectively, and they have 
never hesitated to provide funds through 
taxation and otherwise in sufficient amount, 
both locally and statewide, to meet their 
obligation to provide proper educational fa- 
cilities; and 

Whereas the differential that existed be- 
tween construction and/or staffing of educa- 
tion facilities and student population arose 
through no fault or lack of interest of the 
people but was caused by wartime stresses 
and conditions when all peacetime construc- 
tion and career planning, of necessity, was 
deferred in order that a maximum war effort 
could be put forth; and 

Whereas through thoughtful planning and 
economical and efficient use of available fi- 
nancial resources this State, and the local 
communities therein, have at this time, for 
all practical purposes, achieved an equaliza- 
tion between school facilities and school 
population without sacrificing quality of 
school plants or personnel, and, further, the 
Office of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of this State, in cooperation with local 
school authorities has instituted an educa- 
tion planning program so as to provide prop- 
erly for the future population growth; and 

Whereas in recent years, through the ef- 
forts of certain national groups there has 
developed a strong movement to have the 
Federal Government step into or invade the 
education field on the pretext that the State 
and local authorities are unable to cope with 
the school problem, whereas the real reason 
therefor is to remove the whole field of edu- 
cation from the supervision, operation, and 
control of the people of the local communi- 
ties; and 
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Whereas any such movement is objection- 
able upon several grounds among which are: 

(a) Any Federal program must be regulated 
which, in turn, calls for creation, establish- 
ment, and staffing of various boards and bu- 
reaus with the usual waste, inefficiency, and 
consequent dissipation of badly needed tax 
money, attendant thereon; 

(b) Apart from financial or economic con- 
siderations is the even greater danger that 
such movement could and, eventually, would 
remove from the observation and control of 
the people of local communities the teaching 
methods, philosophy, source material, and 
like matters, thus paving the way for a subtle 
insinuation of the teachings of subversive 
ideologies into school curriculums, and re- 
sulting in the possible warping, twisting, 
and poisoning of the impressionable minds 
of children against our democratic principles 
and processes; and 

Whereas since the very inception of this 
program of unwarranted attempted usurpa- 
tion of these inalienable rights and duties of 
the people, the State of Indiana has fought 
it militantly and unyieldingly, as a result 
of which, the aforesaid national groups have 
intentionally, knowingly, and unconcionably 
issued reports containing absolutely false 
misstatements and discoloration of fact and 
truth concerning this State’s educational 
facilities and program in an insidious at- 
tempt to discredit, embarrass, and belittle it 
and its citizens before the Congress of the 
United States and the people of this country; 
and 

Whereas such action upon the part of said 
national groups strengthens and confirms 
our suspicions that the tears they shed for 
the educational welfare of the children of 
this State and Nation are, truly, crocodile 
in nature and serve but to camouflage the 
ulterior socialistic motives they so poorly 
conceal; and 

Whereas the aforesaid distortions and un- 
truths by said groups concerning the situa- 
tion in the State of Indiana lead but to the 
conclusion that statements concerning the 
educational facilities and programs in other 
States are equally erroneous and fallacious; 
and 

Whereas this State, and the citizens 
hereof, are now, always have been and al- 
ways shall be unequivocally, uncontro- 
vertibly and unalterably opposed to any 
Federal invasion, encroachment, or infringe- 
ment of the fundamental right, obligation, 
and duty of the people and their local gov- 
ernmental ‘authority to provide, supervise, 
and control the education of the children of 
this State or the educational processes con- 
comitant thereon: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana (the House 
of Representatives concurring), 

SECTION 1. That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby memorialized to 
reject any and all efforts to obtain the pass- 
age of legislation by the terms of which, 
money would be appropriated and made 
available to the States, through grants-in- 
aid or otherwise for school building or other 
purposes, which either indirectly or directly 
would infringe upon the rights, duties, and 
obligations of local and State governments 
or authorities to provide, supervise, and con- 
trol the education of the children of this 
country or the accompanying educational 
processes. 

SEC. 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the following: 

1. The Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President. 

2. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

3. All Representatives in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

4. The governors of all other States of 
these United States. 
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5. The commissioner on interstate coop- 
eration in each of the other 47 States. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, House Con- 
current Resolution No. 16, passed by 
both Houses of the Indiana State Legis- 
lature on March 6, 1957; relating to the 
Federal tax policy. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 16 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana (the Senate concurring) : 

A concurrent resolution from the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

We, the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple of Indiana have carefully observed the 
effect of high Federal tax rates on individuais 
and business, and we are deeply concerned 
over what we see. 

Highly progressive income-tax rates, the in- 
vention of Socialist Karl Marx, have made 
the accumulation of personal venture capi- 
tal virtually impossible and have destroyed 
the incentive for individuals to invest in new 
and untried business ventures. 

High Federal tax is the basic cause of many 
mergers which are slowly but surely absorp- 
ing the middle-sized company with its inde- 
pendent management, and concentrating 
business and economic power in the hands of 
large corporations. 

Small corporations are finding it impossi- 
ble to retain sufficient profits after tax col- 
lection to permit reasonable and healthy 
growth. 

We see the Federal Government dominat- 
ing almost every field of taxation. It has 
become the tax octopus, taking more and 
more away from our citizens, and leaving 
State and local governments on a starvation 
diet. Federal tax policies are encouraging 
the forced acceptance of “Federal aid” and 
the centralization of governmental power 
in Washington. 

The highly progressive income tax with 
rates ranging up to 91 percent is, in fact, con- 
fiscation of income, and through high estate 
and gift taxes we have confiscation of prop- 
erty as well. Because this socialistic philoso- 
phy is repugnant to Americans, many tax- 
payers feel they have moral justification for 
evasion; thus, dishonesty is encouraged and 
the equitable collection of taxes is impossi- 
ble. : 

To make available venture capital, to re- 
store the incentive to engage in new job- 
creating enterprises, to give small business 
the opportunity to prosper and grow, to stop 
the trend toward concentration of industry, 
to restore the personal right to dispose of 
property by gift or at death without penalty, 
to enable the States to assume the responsi- 
bilities which are rightfully theirs, 

We respectfully recommend to our Con- 
gress for immediate consideration: 

1. Substantial reduction of the combined 
normal and surtax rates on personal income. 

2. Tax relief for small corporations to per- 
mit normal and healthy growth. 

8. Drastic reduction of Federal estate and 
gift taxes. 

4. Extension of excise taxes at a uniform 
rate to remove inequities between industries 
and to meet budget requirements. 

We Hoosiers believe these fundamental tax 
reforms are essential to the preservation of 
economic freedom and the vital incentives 
which have made our Nation great. 
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JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE — SENATORS MA- 
LONE AND BIBLE, OF NEVADA 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague the 
junior Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE], 
I present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp at this point Assembly 
Joint Resolutions Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5 of 
the Nevada State Legislature authorizing 
the position of the Legislature of our 
State of Nevada on certain matters— 
the important subjects of education, the 
gold standard, and civil defense—signed 
by the. secretary of state, Mr.. John 
Koontz, and the legislative counsel, Mr. 
_ J. E. Springmeyer. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions were referred and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 1 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to grant Federal loans to needy 
students for graduate studies and provides 
for repayment over 20 years 


“Whereas numbers of our young people 
are prevented from pursuing graduate 
courses of study because of lack of funds; 
and 

“Whereas in the interest ef national de- 
fense the Federal Governmexrt would profit 
from increased education for certain stu- 
dents. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and the same 
hereby is, memorialized to authorize Federal 
loans to needy college or university students 
for the pursuit of graduate studies when the 
following conditions are met: Need for such 
assistance; and graduation from a basic col- 
lege course, and certification by the college 
that the student is qualified for higher train- 
ing; and repayment, with interest, over a 20- 
year period; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
state of the State of Nevada to the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and each Member of the 
Nevada Congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by the senate, February 8, 1957. 

“REX BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly, January 30, 1957. 
“WM. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Nevada, identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

To the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 2 


“Memorializing Congress to enact legislation 
adopting the Beam plan for the benefit of 
the domestic gold industry 


“Whereas in 1934, with the passage of the 
United States Gold Act and the creation of 
the International Monetary Fund, the gold 
standard was abolished, and restrictions 
were placed on the possession and use of gold 
which seriously threatened its historic mis- 
sion as the bulwark of our monetary system; 
and 
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“Whereas the price of gold was fixed at $35 
per fine ounce, which price has remained sta- 
tionary since despite greatly increased costs 
of production, and two tragic results have 
followed. The first has been the deteriora- 
tion of our domestic straight gold-mining 
industry, with 95 percent of the mines forced 
to close because of the unrealistic price es- 
tablished for gold by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The second result has been the lift- 
ing of safeguards inherent in the gold stand- 
ard designed to prevent unbridled manipula- 
tion of credit and inflationary practices; and 

“Whereas the basic problem is to find a 
method to augment our gold reserve by in- 
creasing domestic production which cannot 
be answered by rescission of the United 
States Gold Act of 1934 or the setting of an- 
other and higher arbitrary price for gold; and 

“Whereas the Beam plan proposed by L. 
Mills Beam offers an enormous potential for 
domestic gold production by proposing that 
the United States Mint receive gold for proc- 
essing as now, but that it return to the pro- 
ducer upon request, coins from his gold, 
stamped by content of gold, rather than by 
value, such as “1 ounce” and “one-half 
ounce.” The plan applies only to newly 
mined gold. The gold producer then may 
keep, sell, or use his coins on an open mar- 
ket at whatever price it may bring; but one 
change in the present structure must be 
made in order to restore the law of supply 
and demand to gold as a commodity, and 
that is to terminate the United States Treas- 
ury’s practice of selling gold to private in- 
dustry and to the arts; and 

“Whereas the request of the gold-mining 
industry for this basic change is fully within 
the rights and privileges granted to American 
citizens by the Constitution, and will termi- 
nate the present unique discrimination pol- 
icy directed against those who produce gold 
as the one commodity: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and it is here- 
by, memorialized to enact legislation imme- 
diately to encompass and include the prin- 
ciples of the Beam plan proposed by L. Mills 
Beam, which is the only hopeful outlook 
across an otherwise dim horizon for our gold- 
mining industry; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly certified copy of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state of the State of Nevada to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and to 
the United States Senators and Congressmen 
from the State of Nevada. 

“Adopted by the senate February 14, 1957. 

“REx BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly February 8, 1957. 
“WM. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency.) 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 4 

“Memorializing the Congress of the United 

States to study the problems involved in 

civil defense 

“Whereas recent scientific developments 
have so altered previous civil-defense plan- 
ning that it has now become apparent that 
an effective national civil-defense program 
can only be achieved by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of responsibility for both 
defining and financing such a program; and 
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“Whereas the previous position of the Fed- 
eral Government that civil defense is pri- 
marily a responsibility of the several States 
controverts the Federal Constitution which 
elearly assigns the responsibility for the 
common defense to the national Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas it has been clearly demonstrated 
during the past 444 years that, with the 
several States dependent upon each other 
for civil-defense support, many States are 
neither financially able or inclined to go 
along with the current Federal program 
which demands matching fund participation 
to the degree necessary to provide adequate 
fall-back support for their sister States: 


_Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to study the problems 
involved in the new concept of civil defense 
resulting from the greater destructive powers 
of presently developed weapons and make 
adequate plans realistically to provide an 
effective national civil defense program to 
the extent necessary; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Nevada be directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
each Senator and Representative from Ne- 
vada in the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army, and the Secretary of the Navy. 

“Adopted by the senate February 6, 1957. 

“REX BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly February 1, 1957. 
“WM. D. SWACKHAMER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 5 


“Memorializing the President, the Congress 
of the United States, and the Secretary of 
Defense to consider an east-of-the-Sierra 
Nevadas civil defense plan to include the 
development of a defense highway and rail- 
way system, the establishment of reserves 
of fuel, food, and other supplies, and Fed- 
eral financing of such a program 


“Whereas the current international picture 
of world events makes the prospects of an- 
other grim and bloody international incident 
a distinct probability; and 

“Whereas in the event of an enemy sneak 
attack on one of the densely populated 
metropolitan coastal cities there would be an 
exodus of countless thousands seeking refuge 
in the eastern part of the Sierra Nevadas; and 

“Whereas upon Nevada will fall the Her- 
culean task of caring for such displaced per- 
sons because of California’s physical propin- 
quity to our great State; and 

“Whereas it is imperative that Nevada es- 
tablish large reserves of fuel, food, medicine, 
and other supplies in strategic locations, and 
provide for the establishment of a modern 
defense highway and railway transportation 
system to facilitate the evacuation of people 
and the rapid dispatch of troops and ammu- 
nition; and 

“Whereas the placement of trackage on the 
abandoned Mina-Bishop section of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad will complete a 
direct San Pedro-Hawthorne-Portland east- 
of-the-Sierra Nevadas defense railway; and 

“Whereas it has become apparent that such 
a defense plan can only be achieved if the 
Federal Government finances the program: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Presi- 
dent, the Congress of the United States, and 
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the Secretary of Defense be memorialized to 
consider the development of a defense high- 
way and railway transportation system to 
include a railroad from San Pedro, Calif., to 
Portland, Oreg., via Hawthorne, Nev.; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the President, the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the Secretary 
of Defense be memorialized to consider the 
establishment of reserves of fuel, food, medi- 
cine, and other supplies at the following 
strategic locations within the States of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada: Bridgeport, Bishop, Tono- 
pah, Goldfield, Ely, Wells, Eiko, Winnemucca, 
Las Vegas, Yerington, Lovelock, Fallon, Mina, 
Schurz, Reno, Carson City, Gardnerville, Ger- 
lach, and other locations as may be hereafter 
selected; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President, the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the Secretary 
of Defense be memorialized to consider the 


problems involved and consider the Federat 


Government financing such a civil-defense 
program; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of State of the State of 
Nevada to the President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, each Senator, and 
Representative from Nevada in the Congress 
of the United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
the commanding general of the 6th Army. at 
the Presidio in San’ Francisco, Calif., the 
commanding officer of the Naval Ammunition 
Depot in Hawthorne, Nev., the commanding 
officer of the Sierra Ordnance Depot in Her- 
long, Calif., the commanding officer of Naval 
Test Laboratories in Inyokern, Calif., and the 
commandants of the llith, 12th, and 13th 
Naval Districts. 
“Adopted by the senate February 6, 1957. 
“REx BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly February 1, 1957. 
“WM. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF NEW 
MEXICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have just received, from the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Mexico, Senate Joint 
Memorial 4 memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to support all 
efforts and take whatever action is nec- 
essary to effectuate a reasonable limita- 
tion on petroleum imports in the interest 
of national security, and Senate Joint 
Memorial 5, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. 

Both of these memorials were passed 
by the New Mexico State Legislature and 
have been signed by the Governor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the me- 
morials may be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions were received, referred, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 4 


“A joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to support all 
efforts and take whatever action is nec- 
essary to effectuate a reasonable limita- 
tion on petroleum imports in the interest 
of national security 
“Whereas increasing tensions and uncer- 

tainties which threaten world peace have 
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emphasized the paramount importance of 
adequate petroleum supplies within the con- 
trol of the United States, and make man- 
datory, specific national policies to assure a 
strong and capable domestic petroleum pro- 
ducing industry; and 

“Whereas an urgent need for an effective 
limitation on imports of crude petroleum and 
its products has been emphasized by pres- 
ent world conditions; to wit: 

“Item I. The Suez crisis, and the result- 
ing disruption of oil transportation from 
Middle East oil producing areas, has created 
shortages in wide areas.of the free world and 
has given emphasis to the danger of reliance 
for vital oil supplies on areas beyond the con- 
trol ef the United States and its allies. 

“Item II, Excess oil-producing capacity in 
the United States. has made possible the 
shipment of substantial quantities of petro- 
leum to our free world allies denied access 
to Middle East oil, thereby demonstrating 
that a healthy domestic petroleum indus- 
try is ef primary importance not only to 
our country but to our allies as well. 

“Item III. The danger inherent in exces- 
sive oil imports and increasing reliance on 
inaccessible foreign-oil supplies was recog- 
nized by the Congress when it adopted sec- 
tion. 7 of the 1955 Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act, giving the President authority to 
reduce petroleum imports when they 
threaten to impair the national security. 

“Item IV. Following repeated studies, the 
executive branch of Government deter- 
mined that import levels prior to the Suez 
crisis represented: a threat to the national 
security, and efforts were initiated by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to limit petro- 
leum imports through individual, voluntary 
action of oil importing companies. 

“Item V. Despite continuing Government 
efforts to limit petroleum imports over a pe- 
riod of 1% years, cil imports continued to 
increase beyond levels determined by Gov- 
ernment as harmful to the national secu- 
rity, illustrating the ineffectiveness of vol- 
untary import restraints and the vital neces- 
sity of positive Governmen’ action. 

“Item VI. The need for effective limita- 
tion on petroleum imports has. been in- 
creased, rather than reduced, by events in 
the Middle East, and action to accomplish 
this should be forthcoming before changing 
conditions can again enable imports to reach 
the destructive levels which existed prior to 
the Suez crisis: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the. Legislature of the State 
of New Mezxico, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and hereby is, urged to 


support all efforts and take whatever action 


is necessary to effectuate a limitation on 
petroleum imports which will prevent in- 
jury to the natiomal defense and the general 
economy and welfare of the Nation; be it 
further 
“Resolved, That copies of this joint memo- 
rial be transmitted to Members of this 
State’s delegation in the Congress, to the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
to the United States Secretary of State and 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the atten- 
ion of the President of the United States. 
“Jor M. Montoya, 
“President, Senate. 
“GRACE MCAFEE, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DONALD D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLoyD CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 9th day of March 
1957. ; 
“EDWIN L. MECHEM, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 
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To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Memorial § 


“A joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the- 
Natural Gas Act 


“Whereas interpretation of the Federal 
Natural Gas Act by the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the current interpre- 
tation of that Supreme Court decision by the 
Federal Power Commission threaten the tra- 
ditional and historical right of the State of 
New Mexico to regulate and control the 
production and gathering of oil and gas in 
the best interest of the people of the State of 
New Mexico and the Nation; and 

“Whereas despite many years of interpre- 
tation to the contrary, the 1954 Supreme 
Court interpretation of the Natural Gas Act 
and the orders of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion based on that interpretation, now apply 
utility-type control of price and market for 
gas to independent producers; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico, through 
the commissioner of public lands, who is the 
trustee of State lands under the Federal 
Enabling Act, is the largest royalty owner 
of oil and gas in the State; and 

“Whereas royalties, rentals and bonuses 
from oil and gas on State land are the major 
support of public schools and State institu- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the regulation of the independ- 
ent production of gas, and the inevitable re- 
sultant regulation of the production of oil, 
by the Federal Power Commission contem- 
plates control of the price received for these 
resources at the wellhead, thus affecting the 
right and the duty of the New Mexico com- 
missioner of public lands to receive the full 
benefit of its State lands for the schools and 
institutions of the State, such royalties, 
rentals and bonuses commensurate with a 
fair price established by arm’s length nego- 
tiations; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico, through 
its oil conservation commission, has pio- 
neered in laws and regulations to prevent 
waste of oil and gas and has spent many 
years establishing a method of control bene- 
ficial to the State and the Nation and fair 
to those engaged in the oil and gas explora- 
tion and production business; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico does 
not recognize the independent producer of 
natural gas as a public utility; and 

“Whereas this legislature and the respon- 
sible officials of the State of New Mexico 
recognize: 

“That the tried and proven method of 
arm’s length negotiations has been beneficial 
to the development and establishment of the 
reserves of both oil and gas; 

“That the industry under these circum- 
stances has met rapidly the expanding de- 
mand for gas and currently supplies about 
one-fourth of the Nation’s mineral energy; 

“That the field price of gas on a heat con- 
tent basis is far lower in cost than any other 
fuel; 

“That the natural gas producers’ field price 
currently amounts to less than 10 percent of 
the residential consumer’s gas bill; 

“That since 1945 the cost of living has 
risen about 50 percent yet the cost of gas to 
the household consumer has risen only about 
1i¢ percent; 

“That the State of New Mexico and the 
Nation’s fuel problem can better be served 
by a continuation of the longstanding inter- 
pretation of the Natural Gas Act wherein 
independent producers were excluded from 
Federal Power Commission control: Now, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the 23d Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico does hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to take 
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Such steps as are necessary to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act to exclude the independent pro- 
ducers of natural gas from the control of the 
Federal Power Commission; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to the members of 
New Mexico’s delegation in the Congress of 
the United States. 
“JOE M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate. 
“GRACE MCAFEE, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DONALD D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. - 
“FLOYD CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 9th day of March 
1957. 
“EDWIN L. MECHEM, 
Governor, State of New Mezico.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Mexico, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce.) 


By Mr. BARRETT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Joint Memorial 5 


' “Joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States of America with 
reference to passing legislation to exempt 
landowner payments for construction of 
flood-control works on the Snake River in 
Jackson Hole 


“Whereas the Snake River, a tributary of 
the Columbia River, is subject to almost an- 
nual floods of a severe nature which cause 
damage to agricultural lands, towns, resi- 
dences, highways, bridges, and other val- 
uable items in the Jackson Hole country of 
Wyoming; and 

“Whereas in the past, residents of the 
area and the State Highway Department 
have been forced to expend much money and 
effort in combating and repairing damage 
caused by floods on the Snake River; and 

“Whereas the storage of water in Jackson 
Lake Reservoir, constructed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation contributes materially to 
the stage and damage caused by the floods; 
and 

“Whereas 98 percent of the waters of the 
Snake River, both natural flow and storage 
is used for the benefit of the people of 
Idaho and only 2 percent is allowed Wyo- 
ming for unrestricted use, thereby in actu- 
ality making the Snake River a canal carry- 
ing water to Idaho; and 
~ “Whereas 9525400 percent. of the area of 
Teton County, which comprises the Jackson 
Hole country, is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, leaving a very small tax base for 
the county; and 
- ‘Whereas a flood-control district has been 
organized in Teton County pursuant to the 
laws of Wyoming; and 

“Whereas the Army Corps of Engineers 
has evolved a plan for flood control on the 
‘Snake River to alleviate the damage that 
has occurred in the past, and has made 
construction of these works dependent upon 
monetary contributions by the residents of 
the area: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of the 34th Leg- 
islature of the State of Wyoming (the 
Senate of such legislative concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States 
of America, be and it is hereby memorialized 
to promptly, diligently, and fairly consider 
and act upon at this session, legislation 
designed to exempt the landowners and 
flood-control district from making monetary 
contributions to the construction of flood- 
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control works now contemplated or that may 
be contemplated by the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers for the Snake River in 
Jackson Hole, Wyo.; and be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
said Congress, United States Senator FRANK 
A. BARRETT, United States Senator JOSEPH 
C. O’MAHONEY, Representative in Congress 
E. KEITH THOMSON, to the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Chief of the Army Corps of Engineers, and 
to the Governor and Legislature of the State 
of Idaho. 
“EARL T. BOWER, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEE E. KEITH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Approved February 5, 1957. 
“MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
“Governor.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pubiic Works.) 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Joint Memorial 6 


“Joint memorial, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to allow the 
oil shale industry the same depletion al- 
lowance as that given the oil and gas 
industry 


“Whereas it is becoming apparent that the 
United States must eventually turn more and 
more to synthetic sources to supplement its 
petroleum resources, and for this reason the 
promotion and development of new domestic 
sources of fuel oils, including the mining and 
production of oil shale, is essential; and 

“Whereas the depletion allowance now 
allowed on the mining of oil shale is 5 per- 
cent as compared with a 2714-percent deple- 
tion allowance given the oil and gas industry; 
and 

“Whereas the oil shale industry, in the 
exploration and promotion of oil shale de- 
posits and in the mining of oil shale, should 
be given the same economic assistance as is 
given the oil and gas industry, in order to 
expand the oil shale industry and create a 
competitive market between the two indus- 
tries; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 34th Legislature of the State of Wy- 
oming (the Senate of such Legislature con- 
curring), That it respectfully memorialize 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code so as 
to provide that the depletion allowance al- 
lowed on the mining of oil shale be raised 
from 5 percent to 27144 percent of the value 
of the oil produced from oil shale mined; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to United States Senators FRANK 
A. BARRETT and JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY and 
Representative in Congress E. KEITH 
THOMSON, 

“EARL T. BOWER, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEE E. KEITH, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Approved February 16, 1957. 

“MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
“Governer.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance.) i 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Joint Memorial No. 7 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America, against 
legislation to provide Federal aid for school 
construction 


“Whereas legislation is pending before the 
Congress to authorize a program of Federal 
grants for school construction; and 

“Whereas Federal aid for school construc- 
tion would be only -the first step toward 
Federal aid for school operation; and 

“Whereas the White House Conference on 
Education reported that no State has demon= 
strated a financial incapacity to build its 
own schools; and 

“Whereas Wyoming is one of the few 
States which is demonstrating both a politi- 
cal determination and a financial capacity 
to build and operate its own schools, de- 
spite the fact that the Congress refuses 
to let Wyoming own and tax 52 percent of 
its land area, which is consequently not 
available for school support; and 

“Whereas despite this tremendous dis- 
advantage, the State of Wyoming is much 
more solvent than the Federal Government; 
and 

“Whereas any form of Federal subsidy 
brings with it the implied threat or self- 
evident. need for Federal supervision or 
regulation; and 

“Whereas with respect to building, financ- 
ing and operating Wyoming schools, the 
sovereign State of Wyoming has no inten- 
tion of relinquishing its right and privilege 
to any Federal agency or even to the Con- 
=a of the United States: Now, therefore, 

e it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 34th Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming (the House 
of such Legislature concurring), That Wyo- 
ming is firmly opposed to the passage of any 
proposal to extend or provide new Federal 
grants for any school purpose and the Con- 
gress of the United States of America is 
hereby memorialized against any and all 
such proposals; and be it further ' 

“Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
said Congress, United States Senator FRANK 
A. BARRETT, United States Senator JOSEPH C. 
O’MAHONEY, and Representative in Congress 
E. KEITH THOMSON, and to the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 

“EARL T. BOWER, 
“President of the Senate. 

“LEE E. KEITH, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Approved, February 12, 1957. 

“MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
“Governor.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Joint Memorial 7 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America with ref- 
erence to legislative action necessary to 
correct the policy of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in making percentage 
increases on freight rates and charges 
without regard to the increase in distance, 
and directing such protest to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 


“Whereas it is the present policy of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
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percentage increases on freight rates and 
charges; and 
“Whereas such policy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission results in a larger 
amount of increase on rates and charges as 
the distance increases; and 
“Whereas such percentage increase dis- 
rupts the relationship in rates between 
marketing areas; and 
“Whereas such percentage increases hin- 
der commercial progress in the State of 
Wyoming: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 34th Legislatura of the State of Wyo- 
ming (the Senate of such Legislature con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States of America, be and it is hereby memo- 
rialized to provide, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, that where any increase on freight rates 
or charges be found necessary by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission then such in- 
crease should be a definite amount per 100 
pounds based on an amount found necessary 
for a shorter distance; be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to Senators Frank A. 
Barrett and Joseph C. O’Mahoney and Con- 
gressman E. Keith Thomson; the Honorable 
Owen Clarke, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and to each Com- 
missioner as follows: Hon. A. F. Arpaia, Hon. 
R. F. Mitchell, Hon. Howard Freas, Hon. 
K. H. Tuggle, Hon. John H. Winchell, Hon. 
Everett Hutchinson, Hon. R. L. Murphy, 
Hon. R. W. Minor, Hon. L. K. Wailrath and 
the Honorable D. P. McPherson; and the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners; be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to: (1) the legislative 
councils of the following States: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and South Dakota; (2) Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, chairman, Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; and (3) Mr. Elton McQuery, regional 
representative, Council of State Govern- 
ments. 
“EARL T. BOWER, 
“President of the Senate, 
“LEE E. KEITH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Approved February 20, 1957. 
“MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
“Governor.” 


RESOLUTION OF RENVILLE COUNTY 
(MINN.) ERICSON FARMERS 
UNION LOCAL 


Mr. HUM?P?HREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution from the 
Ericson Farmers Union Local, of Ren- 
ville County, Minn., concerning the corn 
program. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SACRED HEART, MINN., March 2, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: The resolutions committee 
of the Ericson Farmers Union of Renville 
County, Minn., met February 28, 1957, and 
enacted the following resolution: 

“With the corn acreage reduced to 42 per- 
cent below the original base acreage, which 
the allotment is based on, and the price re- 
duced from $1.64 to $1.36 per bushel national 
average and still to get in the soil bank it 
has to be reduced from the allotted aeres. 
Sua causes a great concern for the farmers; 

e it 
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“Resolved, That the allotted corn acres be 
raised with a 90-percent price support and 
the soil-bank compliance be taken out of 
other agricultural acres; be it 

“Resolved, That the conservation reserve 
be reduced from a 5-to-3-year minimum 
requirement. 

“The signup dates should be set ahead so 
that Congress may have time to put through 
@ bill that would give the farmer a fair in- 
come. e soil bank will not receive a favor- 
able signup unless Congress enacts a pro- 
gram that will be workable.” 

As of March 1 the acreage agreement signed 
in Renville County was only 76 out of over 
3,000 corn farms and most of these where 
out of small nonprofitable tracts of land. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Marvin SUNVOLD, 

Secretary, Ericson Farmers Union Local. 


RESOLUTION OF MEDICAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, New 
York City, embodying a resolution 
adopted by that society, relating to the 
inclusion of self-employed individuals 
under the Social Security Act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New York, March 5, 1957. 
The Honorable Jacos K. JAVITS, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At the stated meeting of the 
Medical Society of the County of New York 
held on February 25, 1957, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“Whereas the Medical Society of the 
County of New York has previously gone on 
record favoring the inclusion of self-em- 
ployed physicians in the old-age and surviv- 
ors (social security) insurance system and 
in the extended benefits under the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill, and 

“Whereas present laws permit the estab- 
lishment of approved corporation pension 
plans with the tax result that employees par- 
ticipating in these plans under the statute 
do not have to include their employers’ con- 
tribution in their individual gross income, 
until pensions are received, and company 
contributions are deductible by the employer 
in the year in which made, and 

“Whereas the Jenkins-Keogh bill would 
give an opportunity to the 10 million self- 
employed individuals in the United States 
to provide for their own retirement security, 
and 

“Whereas the said bill would do much to 
reverse the present tax inequity and dis- 
crimination against self-employed persons: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
County of New York go on record as reaffirm- 
ing its stand favoring the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill (H. R. 9 and H. R. 10) currently pending 
before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, Washington, D. C.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the society transmit the 
above resolution (or an amended version 
thereof) to Congressman KEOGH; the chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee; and 
also to United States Senators IRVING M. IVES 
and Jacos K. Javits; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a suitable notice be pub- 
lished in New York Medicine urging the 
membership to express their approval, giv- 
ing reasons therefor, by directing letters or 
telegrams .to their United States representa- 
tives in Washington.” 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. WHEELER, Jr., M. D., 
Secretary. 
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BROTHERHOOD WEEK—STATEMENT 
OF ALBANY (N. Y.) MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement on brotherhood, 
adopted by the Albany (N. Y.) Minis- 
terial Association and the Capitol Dis- 
trict Board of Rabbis, relating to Broth- 
erhood Week. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON BROTHERHOOD ADOPTED BY THE 
ALBANY MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION AND THE 
CAPITOL Districr BOARD oF RABBIS, FEB- 
RUARY 1957 AT ALBANY, N. Y. 


The ministers and rabbis of the Capitol 
District would direct the attention of the 
people of this area to the traditional observ- 
ance of Brotherhood Week which will take 
place February 17 through 24, 1957. They 
would recommend that peoples of all creeds 
and persuasion join together in occasions of 
common worship and engage in programs of 
thoughtful study to the end that friction and 
misunderstanding be lessened and genuine 
feelings of brotherhood be fostered and pro- 
moted. 

The concern of all men and women of good 
will is invited in particular to the matter of 
the immigration of dislocated and uprooted 
peoples into the United States of America. 

Outstanding Americans and outstanding 
American institutions have protested the 
unfairness and inequities of our present im- 
migration policy as borne into law by the 
McCarran-Walter Act. President Eisenhower, 
himself, has characterized the act as “thor- 
oughly undemocratic in its nature.” Others 
who have been outspoken in this regard 
include former President Truman, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Synogogue 
Council of America, leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and editors of our greatest 
newspapers. 

The present immigration policy of our Gov- 
ernment discriminates against immigrants 
according to quotas established for various 
nationalities. These quotas have been set 
not in accordance with need, but based upon 
a prejudiced concept of racial and national 
desirability. The McCarran-Walter Act has 
created second-class citizenship for natural- 
ized citizens and interferes with earnest ef- 
forts to win good will among freedom-loving 
peoples by offending. those- nationalities 
against whom we discriminate. 

We ministers and rabbis firmly believe that 
the greatness of this Nation derives from the 
wealth of cultures brought here by peoples 
of countless diverse origins, made possible by 
our traditional policy of unimpeded immi- 
gration and the full-hearted welcome ex- 
tended to all who knocked upon our doors. 
Until the 1920’s America was ever the great 
haven of refuge, the warm and sheltering 
mother. Every newcomer was greeted and 
welcomed as an asset. And every tyrant and 
persecuter of these past three centuries has 
driven into our open arms the fathers and 
mothers of all who dwell here now. Their 
hands, their brains, and their hearts have 
made this Nation great. 

One again the world is beset with the 
problem of homeless people. Homelessness 
has become a permanent aspect of our times. 
Wars and political oppression have robbed 
millions of people like ourselves of their 
homes and jobs. But now our gates are 
barred by cruel and unconscionable restric- 
tions. 

As religious people, we believe that these 
unfortunate homeless are our concern. Their 
plight is a hazard to peace. As freedom- 
loving people, we are convinced that we must 
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preserve our American heritage as a friend 
of the oppressed. 

We abhor those provisions of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act which contain national ori- 
gin quotas, threats to the security of foreign- 
born citizens, and other violations of Amer- 
ica’s traditional democratic welcome to all. 

We applaud President Eisenhower for his 
consistent opposition to this law and for his 
continuing efforts to open our gates to the 
oppressed of the world. 

We call upon the Congress of the United 
States to amend the McCarran-Walter Act 
‘in such a manner, as to reaffirm America’s 
position as the defender of the free human 
spirit by enacting democratic and workable 
immigration legislation. Such changes in 
our national policy would truly constitute 
translation of idealism into merciful acts of 
brotherhood. 

We ask all religious and thoughtful people 
in our churches and synagogues and outside 
to inform themselves on the issues which 
United States immigration policy presents 
to their reason and conscience. We ask them 
to join with us this Brotherhood Week and 
all weeks of the year to develop positive 
opinions about the relationship of our pres- 
ent unfortunate policy to the problems of 
this troubled world. 

We have joined together in brotherhood 
determined to grapple with this problem and 
have agreed to devote our preaching and 
teaching during this period to this matter 
of immigration and the defense of freedom. 

Brotherhood Week committee: The Rev- 
erend Herbert J. Guth, Third Reformed 
Church; president, Albany Ministerial As- 
sociation; Rabbi Solomon Bernards, Knott 
Terrace Synagogue; president, Capitol Dis- 
trict Board of Rabbis; the Reverend Wallace 
T. Viets, Calvary Methodist Church; Rabbi 
Alvin S. Roth, Temple Beth Emeth. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: : 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 
` §. 1291. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
property of the United States located in 
Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau Sub- 

port of Embarkation, to the Territory of 
Alaska (Rept. No. 141); and 

S. 1482. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Columbia Basin Project Act, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 140). 


REPORT ENTITLED “TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANCE” (S. REPT. NO. 139) 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, pursuant:to Senate 
Resolution 214, 83d Congress, 2d session; 
Senate Resolution 36, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 133, 84th Congress, 1st session; Sen- 
ate Resolution 162, 84th Congress, 2d 
session; as extended by Senate Resolu- 
tions 60 and 99, 85th Congress, submitted 
a report entitled “Technical Assistance,” 
which was ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES | 


As in executive session, 

The. following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 

Foreign Relations: 
i Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, of New Hampshire, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State; 
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David K. E. Bruce, of Maryland, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Federal Republic of Germany; 

Amory Houghton, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to France; 

William J. Sebald, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service Officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Australia; and 

Elbridge Durbrow, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Vietnam. 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Olin Hatfield Chilson, of Colorado, to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior, vice Clarence 
A. Davis, resigned. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 1546. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Missouri; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1547. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GREEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 1548. A bill for the relief of David Del 

Guidice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 1549. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1550. A bill to amend the Administrative 
Procedure Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 1551. A bill to extend the educational 
benefits of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 to persons who perform 
active service in the Armed Forces after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, and before the termination of 
compulsory military service under existing 
laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1552. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish a program for 
the purpose of carrying on certain research 
and experimentation to develop methods for 
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rice acreage in rotation with rice field crops, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 1553. A bill to increase by $200 million 
the borrowing authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for purposes of mak- 
ing loans for college housing; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) eae 
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By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Ives): 

S. 1554. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to provide for the 
admission into the United States of certain 
escapees who, because of persecution, have 
fled from any Communist country or coun- 
try within the general area of the Middle 
East; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. 
LANGER) : 

S. 1555. A bill for the relief of John Ru- 
dolph Mohammed (also known as Ralph 
Gordon); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG (for himself, Mr. 
O’MAHONEY, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. MANs- 
FIELD, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. Murray, and Mr. BAR- 
RETT) : 

S. 1556. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming to nego- 
tiate and enter into a compact relating to 
their interest in, and the apportionment of, 
the waters of the Little Missouri River and 
its tributaries as they affect such States, 
and for related purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 1557. A bill for the relief of Dr. Victor 
Villadolid; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1558. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
allow a taxpayer who sells his residence 5 
years in which to purchase a new residence 
for the purposes of such section, to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

’ By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

S. 1559. A bill to restore the right of per- 
sons in the active service to apply for par- 
ticipating national service life insurance; and 

S. 1560. A bill to authorize the issue of 
participating national service life insurance 
to certain World War II and Korean con- 
flict veterans who apply therefor within 1 . 
year; to the Committee on Finance. ~ 

(See the remarks of Mr. MARTIN of Iowa 
when he introduced the above bills, which 
appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

8.1561. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act in order to remove the 
2-year duration limitation on any course of 
study in physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion furnished under such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 1562. A bill for the relief of Winifred C. 

Lydick; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. YOUNG, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. BRICKER, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. Ivss, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. HILL, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Scotr, and Mr. 
ERVIN) : 

S. 1563. A bill to permit a taxpayer car- 
rying on a trade or business in the conduct 
of which 10 or less persons are engaged to 
elect to take a standard deduction, in lieu 
of itemized deductions, for expenses attribu- 
table to such trade or business; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THuRMOND when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1564. A bill to improve and extend, 
through reciprocal legislation, the enforce- 
ment of duties of support in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 1565. A bill to establish a medal to be 
known as the Congressional Medal for Arts 
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and Sciences, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. BUTLER: 


S. 1566. A bill for the relief of Arthur Sew 


Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, Sew 
Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER (for himself and Mr. 
BEALL) : 

S. 1567. A bill to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day on the estate known as Terra Rubra, 
the birthplace of Francis Scott Key, in 
Carroll County, Md., and at the grave of Key 
in Mount Olivet Cemetery, in Frederick, Md.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
MALONE): 

S. 1568. A bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey. certain public lands in 
the State of Nevada to the Colorado River 
Commission of Nevada acting for the State 
of Nevada; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1569. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the city of Las Vegas, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BUSH: y 

S. 1570. A bill for the relief of Julia Fodor; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

S.1571. A bill to amend section 1362 of 
title 18 of the United States Code in order 
to provide penalties for malicious damage to 
certain private communication facilities; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks by Mr. BRICKER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1572. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission for ac- 
quisition or condemnation of real property 
or any facilities, or for plant or facility ac- 
quisition, construction, or expansion and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON): 

S. 1573. A bill to provide for the making 
of payments to State tax authorities with 
respect to Federal real property of amounts 
equal to the sums which would be paid as 
special assessments thereon for public im- 
provements if such land were privately 
owned; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 1574. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of certain Federal property in the Coulee 
Dam and Grand Coulee areas, to provide 
assistance in the establishment of a munici- 
pality incorporated under the laws of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN (by request) : 

S.J. Res. 73. Joint resolution to amend 
‘Public Law 848, 80th Congress, as amended, 
providing for membership and participation 
by the United States in the International 
Labor Organization and authorizing appro- 
priations therefor; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GREEN when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. J. Res. 74. Joint resolution to provide for 
return of the budget to the President with 
a request that he, in accordance with law, 
submit to the Congress as soon as possible, 
specific recommendations in the form of 
budget amendments as to where and in what 
amounts, in his judgment, economies can 
be effected in the budget for fiscal 1958, 
without curtailing essential functions of the 
Government or impairing the national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCNAMARA when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HENNINGS submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 21) favor- 
ing speedy action on the passport appli- 
cation of William Worthy, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted and referred, as indicated: 


By Mr. JENNER: 

S. Res. 112. Resolution concerning proce- 
dure on measures when constitutional ques- 
tions are raised in their consideration; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See resolution printed in full when sub- 
mitted by Mr. JENNER, which appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. Res. 113. Resolution changing the name 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations to the 
Committee on International Relations; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See resolution printed in full when sub- 
mitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED WILSON’S CREEK BAT- 
TLEFIELD NATIONAL PARK, MO. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Wilson’s Creek Battlefield National Park, 
in the State of Missouri. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement prepared 
by me relating to the bill, together with 
a resolution adopted by the Wilson’s 
Creek Memorial Park Steering Commit- 
tee and a roster of the committee mem- 
bers and their duties, may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement, resolution, and roster will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1546) to provide for the 
establishment of the Wilson’s Creek Bat- 
tlefield National Park, in the State of 
Missouri, introduced by Mr. HENNINGS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The statement, resolution, and roster 
det: 5 by Mr. HENNINGS are as fol- 

ows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


For many years the Historical Society of 
Greene County, Mo., the American Legion, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and other local 
patriotic and civic organizations have been 
interested in obtaining a park to give appro- 
priate recognition to the Civil War battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, which was fought 10 miles 
west of Springfield, Mo. Like many another 
citizen of my State and of the Middle West, 
to whom the history of our country is an in- 
spiration, I have been greatly interested in 
this project, and last year I introduced a bill 
to establish a national memorial park on the 
site of that battle. I am now reintroduc- 
ing it, in the hope that it may be considered 
by the Congress at the earliest opportunity. 

A ceremony, commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of that battle, is to be held on the 
battleground in 1961, and some of the lead- 
ing citizens of Springfield, and of Greene 
County, are now doing their utmost to see 
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that this historic soil is appropriately marked 
ana set aside for the education of posterity. 
A steering committee of these citizens has 
been formed, and a nonprofit corporation, the 
Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Foundation, Inc., 
stands ready to give to the Federal Govern- 
ment, by proper conveyance, a 3714-acre 
tract known as the Bloody Hill portion of 
that battlefield. 

That tract is appropriately named. Dur- 
ing 5 hours of fighting in this encounter 
which helped save the State of Missouri for 
the Union, more than 2,500 men who wore 
the Blue or the Gray, were killed or wounded. 
The casualties in this battle were greater 
than in any other which was fought west of 
the Mississippi River. Although the south- 
ern forces won a temporary victory, their 
casualties in men and their losses in supplies 
and transport were so great that they were 
forced soon thereafter to withdraw back to 
Arkansas, relieving St. Louis of all danger of 
attack. 

This was one of the decisive battles of the 
war. It enabled General Grant to move 
southward into Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi in the campaign which gave the 
Union control of all territory west of the 
Alleghanies. It is interesting to note that 
there is no memorial park commemorating 
the story of the War Between the States west 
of the Mississippi, yet one of the most im- 
portant campaigns of the war was fought in 
this area. 

The fine people of the Ozark region of 
Missouri are, of course, imbued with a 
thorough understanding of the significance 
of the Wilson’s Creek battle. They seek to 
make its site a place to which many thou- 
sands of citizens of the West and Midwest 
may repair for a day of historical sightseeing 
and relaxation. This is a wonderful section 
of our country, rugged and picturesque. It 
is served by excellent roads, and its economy 
is now about equally based on agriculture, 
industry, and the tourist trade. 

It is my earnest hope that this Congress 
will act favorably upon the proposal for this 
national park, before adjournment of this 
session, so that patriotic and civic-minded 
citizens of Greene County may move forward 
with assurance of success in their planning 
of the 1961 centennial at Wilson’s Creek. 


RESOLUTION 


At a special meeting of the Wilson’s Creek 
Memorial Park Steering Committee held on 
February 8, 1957, in Springfield, Mo., a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted as follows: 

“Resolved, That United States Senator 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, JR., be and he is re- 
spectfully requested by the Wilson’s Creek 
Memorial Park Steering Committee to intro- 
duce a bill to acquire the necessary land and 
provide for the establishment of a Wilson’s 
Creek Battlefield National Park; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the committee stands 
ready to help in any way and at any time to 
make the Wilson’s Creek battlefield site a na- 
tional park; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Wilson’s Creek Battle- 
field Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, stands ready to give by proper convey- 
ance to the Federal Government its 37⁄2- 
acre tract known as the Bloody Hill por- 
tion of the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield.” 

WILSON’s CREEK MEMORIAL PARK 
STEERING COMMITTEE. 
By Joun K. Huuston, Coordinator. 


The Wilson’s Creek Memorial Park Steering 
Committee organized in June 1956, will con- 
tinue to operate as a single unit. 

The composition of the Steering Commit- 
tee is as follows: 

1. L. E. Meador, representing Wilson’s 
Creek Battlefield Foundation; 

2. C. Benton Manley, representing Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce; 
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3. James E. Ruffin, representing Goad- 
Ballinger Post, No. 69, the American Legion; 

4. Charles Sheppard, representing Greene 
County Historical Society; 

5. Dr. Francis T. H’Doubler, Jr., represent- 
ing Springfield Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; and 

6. John K. Hulston. 

The objective of the committee shall con- 
tinue to be to help make the Wilson’s Creek 
battlefield site a national park. 

The immediate job of the committee is to 
assist in the preparation and passage of the 
bill to be introduced to make the battle- 
field site a national park. To carry out this 
job, the committee is preparing a resolution 
which will be sent Senator THomas C. HEN- 
NINGS, Jr., on February 14. The resolution 
wiil also be forwarded to Senator STUART 
SYMINGTON and Congressmen CHARLES H. 
Brown, A. S. J. CARNAHAN, MORGAN M. 
MOULDER, GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER and 
CLARENCE CANNON. 

Specific assignments were made to the 
members of the committee as follows: 

1. Dr. L. E. Meador to be in charge of re- 
search, information and education designed 
to show that Wilson’s Creek was a battle of 
national significance and decisive and to 
prepare himself for an appearance in Wash- 
ington, D. C., when called. 

2. Dr. Francis T. H’Doubler, Jr., to prepare 
the necessary information as to the delinea- 
tion of the battlefield site and as to the vest- 
ment of the titles thereto. 

8. Charles Sheppard to act as liaison be- 
tween the committee and all local, regional, 
civil, governmental, patriotic, and recrea- 
tional groups. 

4. C. Benton Manley to act as liaison be- 
tween the committee and various other 
States who may be interested parties be- 
cause they had troops at the Battle of Wil- 
son’s Creek, and to be in charge of raising 
any funds necessary to carry out the imme- 
diate objectives of the committee. 

5. James E. Ruffin to act as liaison between 
the committee and Senator HENNINGS and 
Congressman Brown and all other interested 
Senators and Representatives and officials in 
Washington. 

6. John K. Hulston, coordinator of the 
committee. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, during 
my recent study mission in Africa, I was 
greatly disturbed to realize that United 
States policies toward that continent had 
failed to keep pace with its quickening 
development. I was particularly dis- 
mayed by our failure to manifest that de- 
gree of interest in its future or an under- 
standing of its problems which is com- 
mensurate with Africa’s rapidly increas- 
ing stature in world affairs. 

Here is an immense region, whose 
global importance is rapidly coming to be 
matched by its vital political significance 
in the relentless conflict between East 
and West. Yet at the present time, Mr. 
President, one single top-level official in 
the Department of State has charge of 
South Asian affairs, Near Eastern affairs, 
and African affairs. This concentration 
of organization under one Assistant Sec- 
retary of State may have had some 
‘justification before World War II. How- 
ever, in view of current world develop- 
ments, such an arrangement makes it 
virtually certain that the many and com- 
plex issues which are arising in Africa 
will not get the day-to-day top-level 
consideration in the Department of State 
which they require in our interest. 
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For this reason, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it to be essential, if our interests in 
the African area are to be protected 
properly, that there be added to the De- 
partment of State an additional Assist- 
ant Secretary who will have responsi- 
bility solely for Africa. The creation of 
such a post would not only fill a need 
long manifest, it would also constitute 
for the peoples of Africa to tangible 
measure of the new importance which 
the United States recognizes of their po- 
sition in world affairs. 

I know that many of my colleagues are 
as much concerned about the need for 
such an official in the Department of 
State as I am. In an address delivered 
on this floor last June, the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
made a similar recommendation, calling 
attention to the unrealistic organization 
of the Department, which lumps African 
affairs as a kind of. appendage to Near 
Eastern and South Asian matters. 

I know that other Senators are equally 
convinced that our policies toward 
Africa cannot receive the attention 
which they deserve unless responsibility 
for the direction of African affairs is 
vested in an Assistant Secretary whose 
functions are restricted to problems of 
the African continent. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
creation of such an office is long overdue, 
and that the national interest will best 
be served by enacting legislation which 
establishes an additional Assistant Sec- 
retaryship in the Department of State, 
specifically devoted to African affairs. 

I introduce for appropriate reference 
a bill which will accomplish the objec- 
tive I have in mind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1547) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, introduced by 
Mr. GREEN, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


EXTENSION OF VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1952 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to extend the educational benefits of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 to persons who perform ac- 
tive service in the Armed Forces after 
January 31, 1955, and before the termi- 
nation of compulsory military service 
under existing laws of the United 
States. 

Under the two GI bills of World War 
It and the Korean conflict, millions of 
our young Americans who had given 
some years of service to the Armed 
Forces of this country were enabled to 
obtain a college education, vocational 
training, or on-the-job training which 
has been useful to them and to the 
country at large. There is no profession, 
career, or vocation today which does not 
contain in its ranks a great many peo- 
ple who received their education because 
of these GI bills. 

Our defense industries, our building 
trades, our hospitals and universities, 
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our schools and our courts are all the 
better staffed today because of the wis- 
dom of that legislation. I see no rea- 
son why our country should be deprived 
of similar educational opportunities for 
veterans for as long as we require the 
services of our young people under the 
draft. 

Individuals who have entered the serv- 
ice since January 31, 1955, are entitled 
to no GI bill benefits whatsoever. I 
believe that extension of educational 
benefits under the GI bill for as long as 
the draft may continue is the very least 
that we can do for these young men and 
women who are giving all that is asked 
of them for several years of their lives. 
We should certainly be prepared to give 
them whatever educational opportuni- 
ties they may require when they leave 
the service, and such a program would 
be of inestimable value to the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1551) to extend the edu- 
cational benefits of the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952 to per- 
sons who perform active service in the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, 
and before the termination of compul- 
sory military service under existing laws 
of the United States, introduced by Mr. 
HENNINGS, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION. OF 
CERTAIN FISH 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which, if enacted, would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to institute 
and carry out a program of research and 
experimentation to develop methods for 
the commercial production of fish on 
flooded rice acreage in rotation with rice 
field crops, and to develop suitable meth- 
ods for the harvesting and marketing of 
such fish crops. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1552) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish’ a 
program for the purpose of carrying on 
certain research and experimentation 
to develop methods for the commercial 
production of fish on flooded rice acre- 
age in rotation with rice field crops, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
contract with the University of Arkansas for 
the establishment of an experiment station 
or stations within the State of Arkansas for 


the purpose of carrying on a program of re- 
search and experimentation— 

(1) to determine species of fishes most 
suitable for culture on a commercial basis 
in. shallow reservoirs and flooded ricelands; 
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(2) to determine methods for production 
of fingerling fishes for stocking in commer- 
cial reservoirs; 

(3) to develop methods for the control of 
parasites and diseases of brood fishes and 
of fingerlings prior to stocking; 

(4) to develop economical methods for 
raising the more desirable species of fishes 
to a marketable size; 

(5) to determine the effects of fish-rice 
rotations, including crops other than rice 
commonly grown on rice farms, upon both 
the fish and other crops; 

(6) to develop methods for the control of 
obnoxious weeds developing in the fish-rice 
rotation; and 

(7) to develop suitable methods for har- 
vesting the fish crop and preparing it for 
marketing, including a study of sport fishing 
as a means of such harvest. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized (1) to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise such suit- 
able lands, to construct such buildings, to 
acquire such equipment and apparatus, and 
to employ such officers and employees as he 
deems necessary; (2) to cooperate with State 
and other institutions and agencies upon 
such terms and conditions as he determines 
to be appropriate; and (3) to make public 
the results of such research and experiments 
conducted pursuant to the first section of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. The United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior 
is authorized to cooperate in carrying out 
the provisions of this act by furnishing such 
information and assistance as may be re- 
quested by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Src. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act, 


INCREASE OF COLLEGE HOUSING 
LOAN FUND 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to increase by $200 million the au- 
thority of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency to make college housing 
loans; and I request the appropriate ref- 
erence of the bill. It would enable 
the college-housing-loan program to 
continue at a moderate pace. It is esti- 
mated that the present enrollment of 3 
million in our colleges and universities 
will double by 1965, and the continua- 
tion of this loan program is essential. 

I am prompted to introduce this bill 
because hearings on general housing leg- 
islation will begin next week, and to date 
the Congress has not received from the 
President a specific legislative proposal 
on this subject. The budget message 
indicated that an increase of $175 million 
was needed, and would be requested; but 
I am fearful that this amount is inade- 
quate, and that the request may not reach 
the Senate in bill form before the hear- 
ings begin next week. I anticipate that 
the hearings will develop convincing 
evidence to support the need for this 
proposed legislation. 

In this connection, I invite the at- 
tention of my colleagues to a recent study 
prepared by Prof. John D. Long and Dean 
Arthur M. Weimer, of the University of 
Indiana, for the American Council on 
Education. The study delineates the 
housing problems faced by our institu- 
tions of higher education, and indicates 
the prospects for solving these problems. 
The study is entitled “Financing of Col- 
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lege and University Student Permanent 
Housing,” and it should be most valu- 
able to the Congress as it considers pro- 
posed legislation in this field. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1553) to increase by $200 
million the borrowing authority of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for 
purposes of making loans for college 
housing, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act by the inclusion of provisions which 
would allow the admission, as parolees, 
of refugees from Middle Eastern coun- 
tries fleeing persecution on account of 
religious and political opinions, and it 
would add escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain to the administration’s program 
of admitting parolees. I introduce the 
bill on behalf of myself and my colleague, 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives]. 

I point out that approximately 12,000 
Egyptian Jews have been forced to flee 
from Egypt because of fear of persecu- 
tion, and have had their property confis- 
cated. That is a quarter of Egypt’s total 
Jewish population. I think the admis- 
sion of such persons would fall within 
the context of the foreign policy of our 
country, in view of the fact that they are 
products of Communist machinations, 
and I respectfully submit that they, too, 
should be admitted to the United States 
under the refugee program. 

The bill would provide for admission 
into the United States of certain refu- 
gees, who because of persecution; have 
fled from any Communist country or the 
following countries in the Mideast— 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Syria, and Turkey. 

The proposed legislation provides that 
whenever the President finds that it 
would be in the best interests of the 
United States to permit the prompt entry 
of escapees, he may direct the Attorney 
General to admit refugees who are within 
the limits of any country which is neither 
Communist, Communist dominated, nor 
Communist occupied. The bill limits the 
number of escapees who may enter in 
any year to approximately 77,000 and 
defines escapee as an alien who has fled 
any Communist-dominated area or from 
a country in the Middle East because of 
racial, religious, or political persecution. 
In the bill, Mideast. is defined as the area 
between and including Libya on the west, 
Turkey on the north, Pakistan on the 
east, and Saudi Arabia and Ethiopia on 
the south. Í 

This bill is similar to the administra- 
tion measure, S. 1006, providing for the 
admission of refugees from Communist 
states, but the Ives-Javits bill would add 
escapees fleeing the tensions in the Mid- 
dle East to the list of refugees eligible 
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to enter the United States, and add 
10,000 to the number annually admissible 
under the administration bill to deal with 
this situation. 

We must now recognize that our policy 
with respect to refugees and escapees is 
an important part of our overall foreign 
policy. The fiight from Hungary of 
thousands of refugees and our policy in 
helping resettle them effectively illus- 
trates that. The plight of those of Jew- 
ish faith expelled from Egypt poses an- 
other serious problem we must face and 
there may yet be other eruptions from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

As I have said, approximately 12,000 
Egyptian Jews, according to the latest 
figures available, have been forced out 
of or from Egypt as a result of the policy 
of persecution by Col. Nasser’s govern- 
ment. This figure represents almost one- 
fourth of Egypt’s total Jewish popula- 
tion of 50,000. 

Certainly, these unfortunate men and 
women who were expelled or who fled 
after having been systematically pauper- 
ized, maltreated and interned as common 
criminals because of their adherence to 
their faith or because they are not Egyp- 
tian citizens are no less refugees and no 
less deserving of sympathetic assistance 
from the Government and people of the 
United States than those who were able 
to escape the terror in Hungary. 

This bill would provide for the admit- 
tance of a share of these people into the 
United States as well as establishing the 
framework for the admission of other 
groups of escapees whatever their race or 
religion from future terroristic oppres- 
sion or from Communist dominated re- 
gimes. 

One of our tasks in the fight against 
communism is to provide an attractive 
alternative to those living under com- 
munism, offering those seeking escape 
from behind the Iron Curtain the pros- 
pect of resettlement and realization of 
their hope to live under free institutions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1554) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act so as to 
provide for the admission into the United 
States of certain escapees who, because 
of persecution, have fied from any Com- 
munist country or country within the 
general area of the Middle East, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
Mr. Ives), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RESTORATION OF RIGHT OF CER- 
TAIN PERSONS TO PARTICIPATE 
IN NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to restore the right of persons in the 
active service to apply for participating 
national service life insurance. 

The bill, if enacted, would restore, on 
a permanent basis, authority to issue 
participating national service life insur- 
ance to persons in the active service on 
and after the date of enactment of the 
bill under the same terms and conditions 
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such insurance was available to persons 
who served prior to April 25, 1951, which 
was the effective date of Public Law 23, 
82d Congress. Persons who apply within 
120 days after entrance into active serv- 
ice would be granted insurance without 
medical examination upon the assump- 
tion their good health would continue 
for that period of time. 

In order not to burden the national 
service life insurance fund with impaired 
risks, persons who apply more than 120 
days after entry into active service, in- 
cluding those in the active service on the 
date of enactment of the bill, would be 
required to show gocd health. Persons 
insured under the bill would pay the pre- 
miums for their insurance. If they met 
the requirements, they could attach the 
so-called total disability income rider to 
their policies. 
` The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1559) to restore the right 
of persons in the active service to apply 
for participating national service life in- 
surance, introduced by Mr. MARTIN of 
Iowa, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


ISSUANCE OF PARTICIPATING NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE TO CERTAIN VETERANS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the issue of participat- 
ing national service life insurance to 
certain World War II and Korean con- 
flict veterans who apply therefor within 
1 year. 

The bill would restore for 1 year the 
right, in effect prior to April 25, 1951, 
of persons who served between October 8, 
1940, and September 2, 1945, to apply for 
and be granted participating national 
service life insurance upon payment of 
‘premiums and showing of good health. 
Such persons would also have the privi- 
lege of attaching the so-called total dis- 
ability income rider to their policies. 
Further, the bill would authorize the 
issue, under the same terms and condi- 
tions, of participating insurance to Ko- 
rean conflict veterans who served þe- 
tween June 27, 1950, and January 31, 
1955. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1560) to authorize the is- 
sue of participating national service life 
insurance to certain World War II and 
Korean conflict veterans who apply 
therefor within 1 year, introduced by Mr. 
MartTIn of Iowa, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


STANDARD DEDUCTION IN LIEU OF 
ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS FOR CER- 
TAIN TAXPAYERS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators McCLEeL- 
LAN, YOUNG, LANGER, BRICKER, BIBLE, 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Ives, SPARK- 
MAN, HILL, GREEN, STENNIS, Scott, and 
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Ervin, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 


erence, a bill to permit a taxpayer carry- 
ing on a trade or business in the conduct 


of which 10 or less persons are engaged 
to elect to take a standard deduction, in 
lieu of itemized deductions, for expenses 
attributable to such trade or business. 
Existing tax laws have the practical 
effect of requiring all small businesses to 


.keep books and other records in order to 


substantiate itemized trade and business 
expense deductions as shown on their re- 
spective income-tax returns. ‘Theoreti- 
cally, this is a valid requirement. In the 
case of small businesses, however, there 
are Many cases where proprietorships, 
partnerships, and corporations have 
neither sufficient funds to hire the serv- 
ices of an accountant nor the time and 
facilities necessary to keep a sufficient 
accounting record themselves. This is 
especially true of small retail establish- 
ments, tradesmen, and farmers. 

This bill is designed to relieve all small 
businesses from the burden of book- 
keeping. It is also designed to relieve 
the Internal Revenue Service of the 
time-consuming task of checking the 
many tax returns of small businesses 
based on inadequate records. However, 
the bill is not designed to lower taxes. 

The essence of the bill is that any 
business, whether an individual pro- 
prietorship, partnership, or corporation, 
if it engages less than 10 persons in its 
business, may, in lieu of itemizing trade 
or business expenses as is now required, 
elect to take a standard deduction. 

Generally speaking, the business would 
be required to keep a record of total 
receipts only. Net taxable business in- 
come would be arrived at by deducting 
the standard deduction from total re- 
ceipts. The standard deduction would 
be in lieu of all items of business or trade 
expense, including the cost of goods sold, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, and so 
forth. In no manner would the pro- 
posed bill affect personal deductions of 
any kind. 

It should be pointed out that farming 
is a small-business enterprise within the 
meaning of the proposed bill. And to- 
day, Mr. President, many of our farmers 
do not have the time or the facilities to 
keep the records required for reporting 
their income-tax deductions, 

The amount of the standard deduction 
would be as follows: On December 1 of 
each year the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate would prescribe a per- 
centage figure for each category of trade 
or business for use in the following year. 
The application of the appropriate per- 
centage figure to total receipts would re- 
sult in the sum that the business could 
subtract from gross income to arrive at 
net taxable business income. 

If the business has kept books and 
wishes to elect to itemize trade and busi- 
ness expenses, it may do so. However, it 
would not be compelled to keep books as 
to trade and business expenses in the 
event it uses the standard deduction. 

Earlier in the year I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a concurrent resolu- 
tion from the South Carolina General 
Assembly memorializing the Congress to 


enact this type legislation. I am glad to 


have these 12 distinguished colleagues 


bill. 
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join with me today in sponsoring this 
Congressman JOHN McMILLAN, 
dean of the South Carolina Congres- 
sional delegation, is introducing in the 
House today a companion to this bill. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be printed in 
the Recor, and that it lie on the table 
for the rest of the week so that others 
who have not had sufficient time to con- 
sider the provisions of the proposed leg- 
islation and who may desire to join us as 
cosponsors may do so, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the Rrecorp, and lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The bill (S. 1563) to permit a taxpayer 
carrying on a trade or business in the 
conduct of which 10 or less persons are 
engaged to elect to take a standard de- 
duction, in lieu of itemized deductions, 
for expenses attributable to such trade or 
business, introduced by Mr. THURMOND 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) part VI of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to itemized 
‘deductions for individuals and corporations) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new section as follows: 


“SEC. 178. Standard deduction for trade or 
business expenses of small busi- 
ness enterprises 


“(a) General rule: In the case of a tax- 
payer who is engaged in a trade or business 
as a small-business enterprise, there shall 
be allowed as a deduction (in lieu of the 
deductions allowed by this part, other than 
this section, which are attributable to the 
trade or business of such small-business en- 
terprise) an amount equal to the percentage, 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate 
under subsection (b) for the category to 
which such trade or business belongs, of the 
gross income derived during the taxable year 
from such trade or business. 

“(b) Percentage: 

“(1) Determination by Secretary or his 
delegate: The Secretary or his delegate shall, 
on December 1 of each year, prescribe for 
each category of the trades or businesses 
which are carried on by small-business en- 
terprises, the percentage of the gross income 
derived from the trade or business which 
will be allowed as a deduction under sub- 
section (a). The percentage so prescribed 
for each category of trade or business shall 
be effective for all taxable years ending dur- 
ing the succeeding calendar year. The Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall, insofar as pos- 
sible, prescribe percentages under this para- 
graph which will relieve small-business en- 
terprises of the burden of keeping detailed 
records necessary to support the allowance 
of the deductions allowed by this part 
(other than this section), but will not re- 
lieve any taxpayer from liability for his fair 
share of the taxes imposed by this chapter 
on all taxpayers. 

“(2) Categories of trades or businesses: 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall divide the trades 
or businesses which are carried on by small 
business enterprises into as many different 
categories as he deems necessary. The deter- 
mination as to what category of trade or 
business any particular trade or business be- 
longs shall be made under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
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“(c) Election: 

“{1) Time and manner: The deduction 
provided by subsection (a) shall be allowed 
only if the taxpayer elects to take such 
deduction at the time of filing his return for 
the taxable year. Such election shall be 
made and signified in such manner as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations. If the taxpayer tails to signify, 
in the manner so prescribed, his election to 
take the deduction provided by subsection 
(a), such failure shall be considered his 
election not to take the deduction provided 
by subsection (a). 

“(2) Effect: If a taxpayer elects to take 
the deduction provided by subsection (a) 
he shall not be allowed for the taxable year 
any deduction under any other section of 
this part which is attributable to his trade 
er business. An election under paragraph 
(1) for any taxable year may not be revoked 
except with the approval of the Secretary or 
his delegate. This paragraph shall not apply 
if it is determined that the taxpayer was 
not, for the taxable year, engaged in a trade 
or business as a small business enterprise. 

“(d) Small Business Enterprise Defined: 
For purposes of this section, the term ‘small 
business enterprise’ means— 

“(1) Incorporated business: Any corpora- 
tior in which, on each day of the taxabie 
year, 10 or less officers and employees are 
actively engaged in the conduct of the trade 
or business of the corporation. 

“(2) Unincorporated business: Any indi- 
vidual proprietorship or partnership in 
which, on each day of the taxable year, 10 
or less persons (including the proprietor or 
the partners) are actively engaged in the 
conduct of the trade or business of the pro- 
prietorship or partnership. 

“The determination of whether an officer 
or employee of a corporation is actively en- 
gaged in the conduct of the trade or business 
of the corporation and of whether a person 
is actively engaged in the conduct of the 
trade or business of a proprietorship or part- 
nership shail be made under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(e) Exception: This section shall not 
apply to any trade or business carried on 
by a taxpayer which consists of the perform- 
ance of services by the taxpayer as an em- 
ployee.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part is 
amended by adding at the end thereof: 


“Sec. 178. Standard deduction for trade or 
business expenses of small busi- 
ness enterprises.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only to taxable years ending 

after December 31, 1957. 


PENALTIES FOR MALICIOUS DAM- 
AGE TO CERTAIN COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FACILITIES 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 1362 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. This bill provides 
penaities for malicious damage to cer- 
tain private communications facilities. 

The proposed legislation would make 
unlawful any willful or malicious act 
which injures or destroys any of the 
works, property, or material of any radio, 
telegraph, or telephone system leased 
by the United States or leased, operated, 
or controlled by any common-earrier, as 
defined in section 3 (h) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. Section 1362 
of title 18 of the United States Code 
already provides penalties for willful or 
malicious damage to any means of com- 
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munication operated or controlled by the 
United States, but existing penalties do 
not extend to damage inflicted on com- 
munications systems leased by the Gov- 
ernment or those leased, operated, or 
controlled by federally regulated com- 
mon carriers. 

Our commercial communications sys- 
tem is essential to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the Ground Observer Corps, and, 
in general, to the effective functioning 
of our defenses against enemy aircraft. 
It is entirely conceivable that any act 
of sabotage against any segment of our 
commercial communications system 
might gravely’ endanger the safety of 
the Nation and might result in the loss 
of hundreds of thousands of lives. For 
that reason, I believe that State legisla- 
tion relative to malicious damage to pri- 
vate communications facilities should be 
supplemented and reenforced by the ad- 
ditional power which would be given to 
the Federal Government by the bill Iam 
introducing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1571) to amend section 
1362 of title 18 of the United States Code 
in order to provide penalties for ma- 
licious damage to certain private com- 
munications facilities, introduced by Mr. 
BRICKER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a joint resolution which would 
increase from $1,750,000 to $3 million the 
ceiling on the annual contributions of 
the United States to the International 
Labor Organization. 

This increase has been requested by 
the Secretary of State, and I am intro- 
ducing the appropriate proposed legisla- 
tion in order that there may be a specific 
joint resolution to which the public and 
Members of the Senate may direct their 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this joint resolution, as well as any 
suggested amendments to it, when this 
matter is considered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, together with a 
letter from the Secretary of State to the 
Vice President in regard to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution and letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 73) 


to amend Public Law 843, 80th Congress, 


as amended, providing for membership 
and participation by the United States 
in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and authorizing appropriations 
therefor, introduced by Mr. GREEN (by 
request), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
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eign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following iaw of 
the United States is hereby amended in the 
following particulars: 

Public Law 843, 80th Congress, as amended 
by section 1 (e) of Public Law 806, 81st 
Congress, is hereby further amended by 
striking out the figure “$1,750,000 in sub- 
section (a) of section 2 thereof and insert- . 
ing in lieu thereof the figure “$3,000,000.” 


The letter presented by Mr. GREEN is 
as follows: 

JANUARY 31, 1957. . 
The Honorable Ricnarp M. NIKON, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR Mr. Vick PRESIDENT: I submit here- 
with a proposed draft amendment to Public 
Law 843, Eightieth Congress, as amended, 
to increase from $1,750,000 to $3 million the 
authorization of the amount which may be 
appropriated to provide for the annual con- 
tributions of the United States to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

On July 15, 1955, letters were addressed 
to you and to the Speaker of the House by 
the Acting Secretary of State requesting 
favorable congressional action to establish 
new statutory ceilings of $3 million on the 
amount of the United States contributions 
to the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the International Labor Organization. 
Detailed statements in support of this re- 
quest were attached. The substance of the 
request was ultimately embodied in S. J. Res. 
97, 84th Congress, 2d Sess., but this reso- 
lution was not acted upon by the Congress. 
The statutory ceiling for United States con- 
tributions to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization was raised to $3 million by the 
provisions of Public Law 726, 84th Congress, 
but no similar action was taken by the Con- 
gress concerning the International Labor 
Organization. 

The 39th International Labor Conference 
adopted a budget of $7,617,708 for 1957. The 
United States has been assessed 25 percent of 
this amount or $1,904,427 but a credit has 
reduced the assessment to $1,792,117 which 
is some $42,000 above the present statutory 
ceiling. Unless favorable action by the Con- 
gress is forthcoming the United States will 
be unable to pay its fuil assessment for 1957. 
Furthermore there are strong indications 
that the scale of assessments will be revised 
during 1957 and that the United States will 
be assessed more than 25 percent for future 
years. If the present ceiling of $1,750,000 is 
not increased, the United States will not only 
be in arrears on its payments but will have 
very limited flexibility for negotiations, 
especially in connection with the scale of 
assessments. The Department of State and 
the Department of Labor are convinced that 
the United States would be in a better posi- 
tion to secure the most favorabie solution 
on this issue as well as on other important 
issues if our Government is not forced. to 
take a negative position. The proposed in- 
crease of the statutory ceiling to $3 million 
would provide the flexibility which is desired. 

In view of the above-mentioned facts it is 
heped that the Congress will take favorable 
action on this request as early as possible in 
the current session. 

A similar communication is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposal to 
the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES. 


RETURN OF BUDGET TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR CERTAIN RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 
Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 

1921 Congress saw fit to pass the Budget 
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and Accounting Act, creating the Bureau 
of the Budget under the Treasury De- 
partment. It directed the President to 
submit to the Congress his proposed 
budget. It provided that: 

“The budget shall set forth in such form 
and detail as the President may determine: 

“(a) estimated expenditures and proposed 
appropriations necessary in his judgment for 
the support of the Government for the en- 
suing fiscal year.” 


In 1939, all functions and personnel of 
the Bureau of the Budget, by Executive 
order, were transferred to the Executive 
Offices of the President. This order pro- 
vided “that the Bureau should be ad- 
ministered by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget under the direction and 
supervision of the President.” 

In 1950, the statute creating the 
Bureau of the Budget was amended to 
provide that “the budget shall set forth, 
in form and detail, as determined by 
the President, the functions and activi- 
ties of the Government.”’ 

On January 16, 1957, President Eisen- 
hower, apparently in compliance with 
the foregoing statute, presented to Con- 
gress for its consideration a $72 billion 
budget supposedly representing his best 
judgment on estimated expenditures of 
the executive arm of the Government 
for the fiscal year 1958. 

That very same day, that is, on Janu- 
ary 16, George Humphrey, his Secretary 
of the Treasury, urged, in a press con- 
ference, that the budget be cut. He ex- 
pressed the thought that leadership must 
come from the executive branch for cuts 
in the budget and of necessity from the 
White House. It was at this press con- 
ference that he made his now-famous 
“depression that will curl your hair” 
comment unless expenditures were dras- 
tically reduced. Later, at his press con- 
ference, the President added to the con- 
fusion by agreeing with Mr. Humphrey’s 
contention that the budget should be 
cut. 

Percival F. Brundage, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, then got into the 
act. On March 1, 1957, he told a sub- 
committee of the House that whereas 
Government departments and agencies 
have been asked to propose budget cuts 
he had little hope that material reduc- 
tions could be made. He added that he 
had no specific suggestions for cutting 
the fiscal 1958 budget. Mr. Brundage, 
it will be remembered, is the gentleman 
directed by law to counsel and advise 
the President in the preparation of the 
budget. 

A few days later the scene shifts to 
Detroit, Mich., where on March 6, Mr. 
Humphrey told a Republican fund-rais- 
ing dinner that he is confident that “‘spe- 
cific and substantial’ cuts can be made 
in President Eisenhower’s budget with- 
out impairing security or public service. 
He added that “we have asked Congress 
to cooperate with us” in trimming Mr. 
Hisenhower’s proposed budget. 

To say that the conflicting remarks of 
the President, Mr. Humphrey, and Mr. 
Brundage are confusing is to make the 
understatement of the year. Even the 
staid old Saturday Evening Post, never 
noted for any animosity toward the 
President, in a recent editorial referring 
to the statements of Mr. Humphrey and 
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the President that the Congress look for 
hundreds of items where cuts could be 
made, pointed out that “it is the respon- 
sibility of the Budget Bureau and the 
Executive to point to these hundreds of 
items.” 

I suppose we could go on indefinitely 
listening to the Humphrey chant of “Yes, 
we can,” the Brundage refrain, “No, we 
can’t,” and the President’s soft echo, 
“Perhaps you both are right.” But this 
is hardly in keeping with the duties and 
responsibilities of the President. 

The duties of the President and his 
Bureau of the Budget, under the statute 
are clear. Obviously someone has fallen 
down on the job. I can see no alternative 
but for the Congress to return the pro- 
posed budget to the President. 

It is for this purpose that I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
calling the President’s attention to his 
duties under the law with respect to the 
budget, together with a request that he 
submit as soon as possible, pertinent rec- 
ommendations as to whether the budget 
can be cut and if so, where and in what 
amounts. 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 74) 
to provide for return of the budget to the 
President with a request that he, in ac- 
cordance with law, submit to the Con- 
gress as soon as possible, specific recom- 
mendations in the form of budget 
amendments as to where and in what 
amounts, in his judgment, economies can 
be effected in the budget for fiscal 1958, 
without curtailing essential functions of 
the Government or impairing the na- 
tional defense, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


PASSPORT APPLICATION OF 
WILLIAM WORTHY 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution by which the sense 
of both Houses of Congress will be ex- 
pressed that the State Department re- 
verse its position on the passport appli- 
cation of Mr. William Worthy. 

I read in a recent newspaper that a 
request for a new passport by Mr. Wor- 
thy had not been granted by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles’ aids in the 
State Department. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Worthy defied the arbitrary 
and adamant position taken by Mr. 
Dulles in forbidding travel by any Amer- 
ican citizen to mainland China, regard- 
less of the reason for that travel, and 
regardless of whether he knowingly 
went entirely at his own risk. 

I have taken the position that if Mr. 
Dulles’ narrow and illogical policy does 
not amount to the denial of the con- 
stitutional right to freedom of move- 
ment, it at least results in what amounts 
to serious censorship of the United 
States news coverage. 

For a number of years the American 
public has been forced to rely for its 
news about China upon foreign news 
sources. During part of this time, the 
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Chinese Communists have forbidden the 
entry of American newsmen. Now that 
China is willing to grant entry to rep- 
resentatives of the United States press— 
and to publicly guarantee them safe 
treatment—our shortsighted State De- 
partment completely reverses its course 
and says they are forbidden to go. 

Mr. William Worthy—and two repre- 
sentatives of Look magazine—defied Mr. 
Dulles’ fiat and went to Red China to 
have a look for themselves. At last, 
Americans have had a chance to view 
Communist China through the eyes of 
anti-Communist American newsmen. 

As I recall, when Mr. Dulles first 
learned that these newsmen had gone to 
China, he threatened criminal prosecu- 
tion upon their return. Apparently he 
has been unable or unwilling to carry 
out this threat. However, he is retaliat- 
ing against Mr. Worthy by refusing to 
grant a new passport to him. The reso- 
lution which I submit would make it 
plain that it was the sense of the Senate 
that Mr. Dulles should reverse himself— 
as he has done in so many other mat- 
ters—and grant the passport application 
to Mr. Worthy. 

Although this resolution deals with a 
single passport application, I think its 
ramifications are very wide. It deals 
with one element of the principle of 
freedom of information which is so im- 
portant to a dynamic and informed pub- 
lic opinion in a democratic society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp an 
article by Edward W. Barrett, dean of 
the Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, entitled “Diplo- 
macy, Press, and China,” which appeared 
in the Saturday Review. Dean Bar- 
rett has presented a praiseworthy analy- 
sis of the issues involved in the denial of 
passports to newsmen, and I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the article will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 21) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the passport ap- 
plication of Mr. William Worthy be acted 
upon favorably and without delay. 


The article presented by Mr. HENNINGS 
is as follows: 


DIPLOMACY, PRESS, AND CHINA 

Back in December 1949 the dictators of 
Red China expelled non-Communist news- 
paper correspondents. The United States 
protested lustily, then and thereafter, against 
the suppression of free news reporting. 

Today Red China has reversed itself, offer- 
ing visas to American correspondents. The 
State Department, in turn, has obdurately 
opposed their going into China. 

After a procession of strange events and 


stranger argumentation, we appear to the 


world as opposing a free flow of information, 
which the Red Chinese now profess to favor. 
To some, we and they seem to have battled 
our way into each other’s shoes. 

The State Department is not utterly with- 
out a case. Any American correspondent in 
Red China, however much he professes to 
be on his own, automatically becomes a 
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cause celebre, engaging the prestige of his 
country as soon as he is jailed or shot up. 
“Freedom of the press,” that sometimes 
abused term, should not automatically be 
accepted as an argument without examina- 
tion. And anyone who has ever been a State 
Department official groping for ways to free 
American held hostage by Communists can 
understand the Department’s tendency to 
clutch desperately at any bargaining device 
it can find. 

_ But basic, far-reaching issues are involved. 
They make it wise for responsible citizens 
to weigh the question with care. 

The present chapter began last August, 
when Red China suddenly offered visit visas 
to some 30 American correspondents, most of 
whom had sought entry for months or years. 
The State Department announced it would 
not permit such visits so long as Communist 
China continued to hold as “political hos- 
tages” 10 American citizens whom it had 
previously promised to release. Moreover, 
it argued, it couldn't provide any protection 
for news reporters in China. 

In telegrams and editorials, leading press 
figures protested that communism thrives 
on darkness and that the retention of an iron 
curtain of our own violated basic American 
principles. Press associations and news- 
papers laid plans to send correspondents into 
Communist China, irrespective of the ban. 

At that point the State Department an- 
nounced that the President had indicated 
his “full concurrence” in the State Depart- 
ment’s new policy. The great majority of 
the press protests subsided—ieaving the odd 
impression that a wrong principle somehow 
becomes right as soon as President Eisen- 
hower concurs in it. 

Actually, the subsiding followed a large 
amount of backstage wire-pulling. In pri- 
vate, top-ranking officials had pleaded with 
editors and publishers. They said Alexis 
Johnson, United States representative in the 
interminable Geneva negotiations over the 
release of Americans held prisoner in Red 
China, was in a tough spot: He had insisted 
that no Americans would be permitted to en- 
ter Red China until the captives were re- 
leased; he was using the issue of correspon- 
dents as a bargaining weapon. If the press 
now went ahead and sent correspondents 
anyway, the officials argued, it would under- 
cut Johnson’s whole case and even “jeopard- 
ize the lives of American citizens.” 

Reluctantly key editors agreed to cooper- 
ate, at least one of them specifying that he 
would do so only if the President himself 
publicly concurred in the State Depart- 
ment’s argument. Mr. Eisenhower’s “full 
concurrence” followed. In succeeding 
months the press held its tongue—with the 
notable exceptions of the trade journal Edi- 
tor and Publisher, Herbert Brucker of the 
Hartford Courant, and a few others. 

Finally 3 reporters, 2 from Look magazine 
and 1 from the Afro-American newspapers, 
went into China anyway. They scouted 
around, sent cables without censorship, 
interviewed at least one of the Ameri- 
can captives, and departed. State Depart- 
ment representatives made awkward, ineffec- 
tive efforts to pick up their passports, and 
the Department repeatedly mumbied threats 
of canceling passports and of seeking prose- 
cution under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act. 

At a press conference early in February, 
Secretary Dulles stuck to his position, mar- 
shalling a rather astounding array of argu- 
ments for doing so. In effect, he said Ameri- 
can newspaper organizations could not send 
reporters to Communist China because (a) 
the United States doesn’t recognize Commu- 
nist China and hence cannot protect any re- 
porters there; (b) the Red Chinese are seek- 
ing to hand-pick reporters and use them as 
channels for its own propaganda; (c) the 
Communists are now trying to blackmail us 


by offering to free the captives if we send - 


correspondents, and we don’t propose to 
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knuckle under;' (d) the Chinese Commu- 
nist government is an untrustworthy, inhu- 
man regime that doesn’t deserve cooperation 
or respectability. 

Incredulous Washington correspondents 
scratched their heads at the implication 
that the Chinese were now seeking to black- 
mail us into doing what Alexis Johnson had 
been trying to do all along. 

The whole subject is a fascinating, if com- 
plex, test of the hitherto basic American 
policy of advocating the greatest possibie 
flow of competently reported news. Broken 
down into its component questions, the issue 
looks about like this: 

1. Knowing that Communist China is in- 
human, untrustworthy, and vicious, why 
should we lend it the respectability it is 
seeking by sending in correspondents? 

It is precisely because the Communists are 
disregarding the basic decencies of civiliza- 
tion that news organizations want to send 
reporters to learn and tell all they can about 
what is really going on. Conceivably, the 
best way of freeing the 10 American cap- 
tives is to report every available fact about 
them and their condition. Throughout his- 
tory, the news that has warranted public 
attention and aroused the public to action 
has been news about scoundrels. Any other 
course, as has been said, would be like a 
newspaper refusing to report the doing of a 
crooked politician because he isn’t nice to 
reporters. 

If the civilized world were to follow to 
the exireme the policy now indicated by the 
State Department, it would withdraw re- 
porters from Russia and Hungary and there- 
after rely for information on the official Com- 
munist propaganda output. Indeed, the free 
world knew of last year’s outrages in Hun- 
gary mainly because of reporters who took 
risks. Our Government itself had to rely 
heavily on press reports during the crisis 
weeks. 

2. Should we permit reporters to go to an 
area where the State Department cannot 
afford protection? 

We always have. We did so in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites for years. War cor- 
respondents have never been under an illu- 
sion that our defense forces guaranteed their 
safety. 

3. Would American correspondents obtain 
the full truth even if they were in Communist 
China? 

The answer is clearly no. Obtaining news 
is always difficult in an authoritarian state. 
But they would bring the American people 
far more of the truth than now comes 
through roundabout channels and through 
official Communist propaganda. Even the 
most ruthless censorship, incidentally, can- 
not prevent the reporter from telling all when 
he ieaves the censoring country. 

4. What about Mr. Dulles’ argument that 
the Chinese Communists are handpicking the 
correspondents in order to use them as a 
channel for propaganda? 

Among those seeking and now offered Chi- 
nese visas are some of the most respected in- 
dividuals in American journalism. They are 
the kind who are not easily taken in by pub- 
lic figures here, let alone by Communists 
abroad. (American journalists as a class are 
as skeptical a group of citizens as exist. An 
occasional correspondent is gullibie, includ- 
ing perhaps a small minority of those on the 
Chinese visa list. But the idea that a gov- 
ernment must protect the gullible press from 
being used is enough to cause our Founding 
Fathers to spin in their graves. 

5. Why yield to Communist biackmail by 
letting correspondents go into China in re- 
turn for the freeing of American captives? 

If Red China were indeed seeking such a 
deal, it would be a remarkable occurrence. 


It would be, as James Reston expressed it, — 


“the best offer from the Communists since 
the invention of vodka.” 

The theory that we shouid steer away from 
doing anything that the Communists are 
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willing to have us do presupposes Commu- 
nist omniscience. If carried to the logical 
extreme, it would mean that we would never 
cover the news in a hostile state that 
permits us to do so. 

6. Have the Communists really adopted 
this new blackmail-deal approach? 

Neither the CIA nor the President knew 
about it at the time Mr. Dulles used it as 
an argument in his press conference. 

No one who has worked with Foster Dulles 
entertains doubts about his knowledge and 
mental capacity. We find ourselves, there- 
fore, concluding that at least in this case 
he is indulging in the lawyer’s practice of 
inconsistent pleading—the technique of pre- 
senting to the court every conceivable argu- 
ment, without regard to consistency, on be- 
half of a client and inviting the judge to take 
his choice. Some able lawyers have attached 
more importance to this technique than to 
factual precision. Mr. Duiles may have for- 
gotten that a press conference is not a court. 

7. Isn't it true that any correspondent in 
Communist China, even if he formally fore- 
goes government protection, can involve his 
nation in an international incident? 

Obviously it is true, and the point clearly 
deserves attention. The ability of the Amer- 
ican people to be informed, however, will be 
seriously impaired when we drop the prin- 
ciple of permitting reputable reporters from 
entering, at their own risk, unsafe areas 
abroad or at home. 

8. Is the right of a citizen to travel abroad 
an item to be granted, withheld, or re- 
scinded according to the judgment of 1 man 
or 1 department? 

The courts are casting increasing doubt 
on this. Long before the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration took office a legally dubious 
practice developed within the Department 
of State. Individuals considered as hold- 
ing extremist views were denied passports 
without hearings and without any formal 
proceedings. The courts have now started 
whittling away at such administrative prac- 
tice. There is a growing belief that the 
passport and the right to roam the globe 
should be denied only in cases of clear and 
present danger to the Nation, provable in 
open hearings and subject to judicial review. 

On balance, the State Department’s new 
policy appears clearly ill-advised. The 
sound course obviously would be for the 
Department to announce simply that any 
reporter entering Red China does so at his 
own risk, with no right to claim official United 
States protection. 

Perhaps this is one of those rare cases 
where a government should and could admit 
to an error and frankly reverse itself. If it 
won't do so, the American press can force 
the issue in the courts. It is time for a 
highest level clarification of whether the 
right of citizens to roam the globe and the 
obligation of the press to pursue news every- 
where can be used as pawns in a diplomatic 
chess game, however important the match. 

The founders of the Nation believed deeply 
that truth could stand against all comers in 
the market place. They wove the principle 
of an unimpeded flow of information into 
our constitutional fabric. Throughout most 
of the cold war our Government, including 
President Eisenhower, impressed the world 
by stoutly opposing iron and bamboo bar- 
riers to the fow of information. ‘The prin- 
ciple is basic. It is doubtful that even the 
highest minded official should be permitted 
to use a fundamental principle as an item of 
bargaining in international negotiations. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, it is one 


of the outstanding achievements of the 
Constitution that it establishes a system 
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of government embodied in a funda- 
mental charter, approved by the sov- 
ereign people. This fundamental law 
cannot legally be changed by legislative 
majority or executive action, but only by 
processes laid down in the Constitution 
itself, which require the consent of most 
of the sovereign people to any proposed 
change. 

In the past we have relied chiefly upon 
judgments by the Supreme Court to de- 
clare unconstitutional any laws or acts 
which exceeded the powers granted in 
the Constitution. Such judgments were 
invoked by suits brought in the courts 
by private citizens or others, to estab- 
lish rights threatened by the acts or laws 
in question. 

- In recent years the problem of legisla- 
tion beyond the bounds of the Constitu- 
tion concerns chiefly laws granting ad- 
ditional powers to the executive branch. 
The executive branch is under no legal 
requirement to bring suit in court to 
prove it has been granted too much 
power. This means, however, that the 
American people are without their tradi- 
tional means of limiting, barring, or 
rescinding legislation which grants un- 
constitutional powers in areas which are 
detrimental to our liberty and our secu- 
rity. The duty to remedy this gap in 
our defense of the Constitution falls on 
Congress. 

:-- Members of the Senate can, under our 
established procedure, call for a vote of 
the Members of this body on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality of any measure. 
A majority vote decides the issue. 

This remedy, however, is not sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the Consti- 
tution, which clearly intends that 
changes shall not be made in the Con- 
stitution with majority approval only. 

It is time, I believe, for Congress to es- 
tablish stronger defenses against either 
legislative or executive acts which, in ef- 
fect, amend the Constitution by extend- 
ing the powers of the executive branch 
far beyond its constitutional limits, and 
remove the checks which preserve our 
system of limited government under law. 

I believe we in this body must set up 
stronger barriers to legislation which 
would give the executive branch powers 
the legislative branch does not have the 
right to bestow. 

I submit a resolution which would 
amend the Senate rules, and establish a 
regular procedure in the Senate for a 
careful test of the constitutionality of 
any bill or resolution which is challenged 
by any Member. 

In my opinion, nothing will contribute 
so much to restoring a strong sense of 
unity among the American people, in 
dealing with foreign and military mat- 
ters, as assurance that the Congress has 
procedures for insuring that every 


doubtful measure shall be judged for its , 


constitutionality before legislative action 
is completed, and that bills granting 
doubtful or unconstitutional powers to 
. the executive branch will never again 
pass the barriers which Congress hereby 
erects, in defense of our system of lim- 
ited government under law. 
Mr. President, I submit the resolution, 
and ask for its appropriate reference, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 112) submitted 
by Mr. JENNER was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That section 3 of rule XIV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended by 
inserting “(a)” after “3.” and by adding at 
the end of such section a new subsection, as 
follows: 

“(b) Whenever a Senator makes the point 
of order that any provision of any bill, joint 
resolution, or other resolution which is un- 
der consideration by the Senate is not in 
conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States, the question with respect to 
the constitutionality of such provision shall 
be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for a full report thereon; and no fur- 
ther consideration shall be given to such 
bill, joint resolution, or other resolution un- 
til the Committee on the Judiciary has re- 
ported to the Senate on such question and 
the Senate has decided, by a vote of two- 
thirds of its members present and voting, 
that such provision is in conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


CHANGE OF NAME OF COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS TO COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution which would change the name 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the resolution be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 113) submitted by Mr. 
HUMPHREY was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

That subsection (1) (i) of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate is amended 
by striking out “Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Com- 
mittee on International Relations.” Sub- 
section 6 (a) of rule XVI of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by striking 
out “Committee on Foreign Relations” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Committee on 
International Relations.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, even 
before World War II, although some 
people did not realize it, we had reached 
a point in American history where our 
dealings with other nations were no 
longer foreign to us. Yet even now, 
here in Washington and across the 
country, we Americans still talk too 
much about our foreign-policy. The 
phrase is obsolete. It is not only ob- 
solete, but it is disruptive. It creates 
suspicion and fosters distrust. I think 
it is highly important that we learn to 
talk instead about our international 
policy. 

Frankly, and I know many of my col- 
leagues agree, there is no longer even any 
domestic policy which is unrelated to our 
international policy. Nor is there any- 
thing within the framework of our so- 
called foreign policy which does not 
affect us deeply here at home. It is high 
time that the Senate itself formalized 
its awareness of the changed world in 


-- which we live by adopting a more appro- 
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priate title for its most important com- 
mittee. 

It is time that we changed the title 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to the Committee on International Rela- 
tions. Such a new designation would be 
both more palatable to our friends abroad 
and more characteristic of our relations 
as they actually exist today. 

I am aware of the importance of prece- 
dents in the functioning of the Senate. 
Consequently I want to stress that my 
suggestion is not new in terms of Sen- 
ate procedure. For instance, the name 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, so designated by 
the lLaFollette-Monroney Act, was 
changed as late as 1952 to the Committee 
on Government Operations. That 
change, like the one I propose today, 
resulted in a more accurate description 
of the committee’s functions and duties. 
I am sure that few would dispute the 
statement that a change in title for the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to the 
Committee on International Relations 
would be in tune with the spirit which 
motivates our country today in its efforts 
in the international field. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 113) submitted 
by Mr. HUMPHREY was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 AND 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 600) to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, and the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
and to provide for the payment of cer- 
tain American war-damage claims, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill S. 1451, to amend and 
revise the statutes governing financial 
institutions and credit, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. DoucLas, Mr. MONRONEY, 
and Mr. CLARK) submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 1451; supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and Mr. 
MonroneEy) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 1451, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and Mr. 
CLARK) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 1451, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
MonroNEY, and Mr. CLARK) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to Senate bill 1451, supra, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and Mr. 
Macnuson) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 1451, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
RECREATION RESOURCES RE- 
VIEW COMMISSION—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
when I introduced Senate bill 846, for 
the establishment of a National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, I invited a number of Senators to 
join me. However, the names of some 
of those wishing to join in sponsoring 
this legislation did not reach me in time 
to have their names printed on the bill. 
I understand there has been a big de- 
mand for copies of this legislation and 
a reprinting will likely be necessary. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
when the bill is reprinted the names of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. MunptT] be printed as cosponsors 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REVISION OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAWS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the name 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island, and my predecessor as 
chairman of the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 426) which I introduced on January 
9, to revise the Federal election laws. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INCOME TAX REDUCTION FOR PO- 
LITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, too, to have the 
name of the very able junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] added as a 
cosponsor of S. 920, the bill I introduced 
on January 29, which would allow citi- 
zens to deduct up to $100 a year from 
their taxable income. for political con- 
tributions to candidates for elective Fed- 
eral offices. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXPANSION OF FARM-CREDIT PRO- 
GRAM—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 

name of the distinguished junior Sena- 

tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] was 
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inadvertently omitted from the list of 
cosponsors of Senate bill 1533, a farm 
credit bill, when it was introduced in the 
Senate on March 8. I wish to have the 
Recorp show that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is a cospon- 
sor of that measure. I ask unanimous 
consent that if a reprint of the bill is 
made, his name appear as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THuRMOND] may be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 1418) to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 


1938, as amended, with respect to han- - 


dling of agricultural commodities, and 
for other purposes, introduced by me, 
for myself, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], on February 
27, 1957. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and. by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr.. GREEN: 

Address entitled “A Contribution to In- 
ternational Friendship,” delivered by him at 
the ninth annual Bucknell-Burma Week- 
end, at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., 
on Saturday, March 2, 1957. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address by him on the subject “Prosper- 
ity for America,” delivered by transcription 
over Station WGN, Chicago, on March 10, 
1957. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

Statement prepared by him dealing with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency among 
American Indians. Pea 

By Mr. PAYNE (for Mr. MUNDT): 

Article entitled “United States Academy 
for Diplomats,” written by George Todt and 
published in the Valley Times, of North 
Hollywood, Calif., of March 6, 1957, together 
with statement by Senator MUNDT. 


REAR ADM. RICHARD E. BYRD 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it is my sad duty to announce to the 
Senate the passing of Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, United States Navy, retired. Ina 
day when most frontiers in the world 
have vanished, he found new ones to 
penetrate. He was on board the first 
airplane to fly over the North Pole and 
the first plane to fly over the South Pole. 
He was on the first multiengined air- 
craft to fly nonstop across the Atlantic. 
He had taken part in 5 expeditions: to 
the South Pole and 2 to the North Pole. 
He gave to his country important and 
meritorious service on the fighting fronts 
in two world wars. 

Very early in his naval career, Admiral 
Byrd realized the significance of the 
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polar regions, both from the strategic 
and other aspects; and his many expedi- 
tions contributed vast areas of land and 
water to which the United States has 
laid claim, and also new scientific knowl- 
edge of great value. 

His honors were many. They included 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
highest award this Nation can give. He 
was honored by four Presidents of the 
United States. Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, and Franklin D. Roosevelt pre- 
sented him with medals, and Dwight 
Eisenhower appointed him officer in 
overall charge of our permanent unit for 
Antarctic activity. Congress awarded 
him special medals on 3 occasions, 
in 1930, 1937, and 1946. He held the 
Navy. Cross, the Navy Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Navy Flying Cross, 
the Legion of Merit, and many other ci- 
tations. He held more than 65 other 
medals from governments, and more 
than 200 awards from private organiza- 
tions, including the National Geographic 
Society. He had 18 honorary degrees. 
When he was made a rear admiral he 
was only 41, the youngest to hold that 
rank at that time. 

Less than a month ago, on February 
21, in a ceremony held in his home in 
Boston, Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, pinned on Admiral 
Byrd the Medal of Freedom, as the result 
of his fifth and last expedition to the 
Antarctic region during 1955 and 1956. 
The citation presented to him at that 
time bore these words: 
To Rear ADM. RICHARD EVELYN BYRD, USN, 

RETIRED, FOR EXCEPTIONALLY MERITORIOUS | 

SERVICE TO THE UNITED STATES 

As officer in charge, United States Antarc- 
tic programs, since October 21, 1955, Admiral 
Byrd has demonstrated outstanding leader- 
ship and great skill. By virtue of his un- 
paralleled experience, he has made a unique 
contribution to the Antarctic expeditions of 
the past 3 years, the development of perma- 
nent Antarctic legislation and international 
scientific understanding and good will. 

He has exercised his special talents in the 


` promotion of United States interests in the 


Antarctic with foreign countries and has 
personally laid the groundwork for the pres- 
ent large-scale Antarctic effort of the United 
States. 

These accomplishments represent a life- 
time of service which has encompassed un- 
equalled exploits of skill, daring, and imagi- 
nation, including a flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean, the initial flights. across the North 
and South Poles and five historic expeditions 
to Antarctica. 

His actions and performance of these 
duties have been in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United States Government 
service. It gives me great pleasure to award 


‘Admiral Byrd the Medal of Freedom. 


He was the greatest explorer of our 
times. He paved new ways. - 

Iam proud that he made Massachu- 
setts his second home for 36 years. Our 
sympathy goes to his widow, who sup- 
ported him in all his endeavors; to his 
distinguished brothers, one of whom is 
our respected colleague the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]; to his son, Richard, 
Jr.; and to his three daughters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to associate myself 
with the statement made by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. The pass- 
ing of Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd can 
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only be described as a great national 
tragedy. 

By any standards that can be devised, 
Admiral Byrd was one of the towering 
figures of our time. His life was marked 
by gallantry, bravery, and an unquench- 
able desire to serve his country. 

To Admiral Byrd the unknown repre- 
sented a challenge—a challenge which 
he was compelled to face. And, because 
of that compulsion, the vast mysterious 
spaces of the earth’s last frontier were 
brought within the realm of human 
knowledge. 

But Admiral Byrd was much more than 
a great historical figure. He was a man 
of character—a member of a family 
which has helped to shape our country’s 
history from its earliest beginnings. 

No one, liberal or conservative, can 
look into the face of a Byrd and fail to 
see integrity, patriotism, and profound 
conviction. That was true of Admiral 
Byrd; it is true of our colleague; it is 
true of young Richard Byrd and his 
brother, Harry, Jr. 

Mr. President, I am well awere of how 
inadequate words can be on an occasion 
such as this. But I believe there is one 
note of consolation that can be sounded 
for the grieving family. 

It is that Admiral Byrd has carved for 
himself a permanent place in the his- 
tory of our Nation and in the history of 
the world. In a very real sense, he will 
never leave us. 

So long as there are men who love 
bravery, men who value gallantry, and 
men who seek to push back the frontiers 
of human knowledge, the name of Rich- 
ard E. Byrd will be a living and imperish- 
able force. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
has been the privilege of the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia to know the Byrd fam- 
ily of Virginia for many years. 

I was privileged to know the very bril- 
liant lawyer, Richard Evelyn Byrd, and 
his three distinguished sons, sometimes 
referred to in Virginia as Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. ‘ 

As some of my colleagues may know, 
the junior Senator from Virginia and the 
senior Senator from Virginia, who is the 
Harry of the trio I have mentioned, were 
born in the same town and the junior 
Senator was born just 13 days ahead of 
the senior Senator. 

Tom Byrd, not so well known to the 
general public as his two brothers, is 
one of the greatest horticulturists in the 
United States and no one has been more 
successful in the raising of commercial 
apples. For many years he has been in 
the apple business with his brother 
Harry. 

We, of course, are aware of the out- 
standing statesmanship of the eldest 
brother, Harry Byrp, our colleague who 
has served in the Senate for 24 years. 
But, from the standpoint of national 
and international fame, the most dis- 
tinguished of these three remarkable 
Americans was Dick, the Adm. Richard 
Evelyn Byrd—named for his father— 
who died in Boston yesterday. 

Last week Senator Byrp went to Bos- 
ton to see his brother and upon his re- 
turn he told me Dick’s condition was not 
good. Therefore, while I was distressed, 
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I was not surprised this morning to learn 
of his death. 

Time does not permit me to do ade- 
quate justice to the memory of this great 
man. I do take this brief opportunity, 
however, to express not only my deep 
personal regret at. his lamented death 
but also to express the regret of other 
Virginians and Americans generally and 
to say that all of us who had the privilege 
of his personal acquaintance will cherish 
his memory and recall with pride his 
outstanding achievements, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
leave to insert in the RrEcorp as a part 
of my remarks a brief speech which I 
made on January 29, 1948, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation to Admiral Byrd 
of a gold medal of achievement. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

` It gives me pleasure to present on behalf of 
the Society of Virginia its gold medal of 
achievement to one of Virginia’s most dis- 
tinguished sons. He was born in the historic 
city of Winchester, just 1 year after I was 
born in the neighboring city of Martinsburg 
and spent a boyhood in the company of 
heroes of the Confederate Army who were fol- 
lowers of Lee and Jackson and some of whom 
participated in the 49 battles in which Win- 
chester was either won or lost during the 
War Between the States. 

It is not surprising that one reared in that 
atmosphere should have selected Jackson’s 
school in Lexington—the Virginia Military 
Institute—as his first college after leaving a 
preparatory school that gave military train- 
ing, the Shenandoah Valley Military Acad- 
emy. After taking literary courses at the 
University of Virginia he entered the United 
States Naval Academy, where he was grad- 
uated in 1912. 

It has been truthfully said that the three 
major factors influencing a man’s destiny are 
his heredity, his environment, and his will- 
power. Admiral Byrd inherited the spirit as 
well as the blood of the Englishmen who 
started with four little islands that could 
have been placed in the State of Texas, where 
his father was born, with an area the size of 
Virginia left over and developed them into an 
empire on which the sun never set. His en- 
vironment was that which produced Daniel 
Morgan, of the Long Rifles, in the Revolu- 
tionary period, leaders in the War Bstween 
the States, and leaders in the subsequent 
business, political, and religious life of the 
Old Dominion, which frankly makes all of us 
proud to say that we are Virginians. 

But over and above all else, the destiny 
of Dick Byrd was shaped by his willpower, 
which overcame the physical handicap which 
he incurred from a naval injury and which 
caused him in many an emergency to meet 
danger unafraid because he had faith in God 
and faith in himself. 

When he had been out of the Naval Acad- 
emy for less than 7 years he had received 
17 governmental citations, 4 of which were 
for bravery in World War I. 

Ten years later he was promoted to the 
rank of rear admiral, being the youngest 
officer up to that time to hold that rank in 
the Navy. 

In two world wars he served in an out- 
standing way. The lack of publicity con- 
cerning his service in World War II is thus 
explained by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Nimitz, who recently said: 

“From the many questions asked about 
Admiral Byrd, I know that there is a very 
widespread interest in this country as to 
what has become of him after he vanished 
from the news columns 6 years ago after his 
last expedition. ended in 1940. Now it can be 
told. 
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“He disappeared from view in 1941, first, 
because his work has been largely of a very 
secret nature, and, secondly, because he 
chose and insisted upon completely subordi- 
nating himself in teamwork as good naval 
Officers believe in doing. 

“I am happy to tell you that Dick Byrd 
did the splendid job in the war that his 
fellow citizens would expect of him. This is 
his fourth citation for war work. He was 
overseas four times, having been at both 
fronts in connection with aviation and other 
matters. He has not been frozen in at the 
South Pole during all these years, but has 
been serving his country.” 

In between those two wars Admiral Byrd 
was a member of the crew of the ZR-2, which 
blew up in England over the Humber River 
and killed 42 out of the 46 men aboard, he 
commanded the aviation unit of the Navy- 
MacMillan Polar Expedition in 1925, he flew 
over the North Pole in 1926, he made a non- 
stop flight to France in 1927. He led a 2-year 
expedition to the South Pole in 1928 and a 
second expedition to the South Pole in 1933, 
and the Government expedition to the South 
Pole in 1939. For his war services and for 
his contribution to science Admiral Byrd has 
received 70 medals. Of the 25 citations that 
he has received from the United States Gov- 
ernment 10 mention courage, including 2 
mentions of extraordinary heroism. 

The greatest, noblest, and most important 
to human society of all of his explorations is 
the one in which he is now engaged, namely, 
to plumb the depths of the human heart to 
find the way by which men can live together 
in peace and unity, and civilization as we 
know it can be protected from an atomic 
war which undoubtedly would fulfill the pre- 
diction of H. G. Wells, who said: 

“Civilization, which commenced in a cave 
and behind a windbreak, will end in the 
disease-soaked ruins of a slum.” 

With all the accumulated evidence in the 
2,000 years of recorded history which recounts 
the futility of mankind to permanently settle 
international differences by means of armed 
conflict, Dick Byrd will need, more than he 
ever needed when he faced the killing power 
of enemy batteries, his faith in God. But 
Dick Byrd believes that peace begins in a 
man’s heart when he demonstrates his faith. 
In his own life he has found that peace. His 
present supreme mission in life is to take 
that message to others. He realizes that the 
conflict that is shaping up in the world is 
between those who profess faith in God and 
those who deny that faith. He realizes that 
those who profess faith in God far outnum- 
ber those who deny it, but that they lack the 
zeal and willingness to sacrifice of the smaller 
group. He realizes that no material meas- 
ure—no_ political change, no economic re- 
form, no international organization—will of 
itself establish peace, and that peace has 
escaped the chancelleries mainly because it 
has found no home in the hearts of men. 
While he wants us to continue to work 
through international cooperation for the 
economic welfare of the masses and a system 
of law throughout the world based upon 
equality and justice, he also wants us to 
recognize the fundamental fact that progress 
is first mental and spiritual. Therefore, he 
is working to help us find peace at home by 
overcoming hate, greed, and fear, and by our 
works to prove our faith in the Golden Rule. 

I am happy to associate myself with him 
in the belief that if we do so we will find 
that there is a power stronger than the 
atomic bomb to rend the Iron Curtain behind 
which 180 million misinformed people regard 
us as enemies bent upon their destruction. 

In voting to award Admiral Byrd its first 
Gold Medal of Achievement the Society of 
Virginia likewise desired for that award to be 
accompanied with the following citation: f 
. “The citation for the Gold Medal of 
Achievement of the Society of Virginia, 
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awarded Rear Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
January 29, 1948. 

“Taking counsel of his own courage, 
spurred on by an irresistible desire and an 
indomitable will to explore the flaming walls 
of the world, steeled by a quiet determina- 
tion to obtain for his country and for science 
firsthand knowledge of the unknown lands 
in the icy embrace of the two poles, Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, in a series of precarious and 
daring adventures by land, sea, and air, ex- 
tending over a period of 20 years, in constant 
and unceasing jeopardy of his own life and 
carrying the fearful responsibility of the 
lives of others, explored, charted, and added 
to the geography of the world for all time 
the seas, lands, and mountain ranges of the 
vast regions of the Poles. 

“He is the first man to fly over the North 
Pole, the first man to fly over the South 
Pole, and the only man to fly over both. He 
has looked down upon more square miles of 
unknown area than any human being in all 
history. He has added to the knowledge of 
mankind scientific data of incalculable value, 
geographical, geological, meteorological, and 
geodetic. He has carried the American flag 
over both poles and planted it at the farthest 
points north and south that have ever beheld 
its shining folds. 

“He is the only living American who has 
added 1 square mile of territory to his 
country’s empire and the only American 
since Lewis and Clark who has extended the 
American domain by exploration and dis- 
covery. With the antique courage of an 
Achilles, the dogged perseverance of a Ulysses, 
and the skill and daring worthy of his long 
line of Virginian forebears, he has made him- 
self a scientist notable in an age of science, 
a patriot outstanding in an age of patriotism, 
and an explorer high in the rank of all time 
and second to none in the world today. Sic 
Igitur ad Astra.” 

Admiral Byrd, warrior, scientist, and 
Christian leader, I salute you; the sons and 
daughters of your native State salute you; 
the whole world will applaud my action in 
now presenting to you this Gold Medal of 
Achievement. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Ihad the great privilege of know- 
ing Admiral Byrd personally, as had a 
number of the members of my family. 
With reference to his friendship and as 
a man of outstanding achievement, I 
valued and admired him most highly. 

To the senior Senator from Virginia 
and Mrs. Byrd, and to all the members 
of Admiral Byrd’s family, I express, on 
behalf of Mrs. Smith and myself, our 
deepest sympathy in their hour of 
bereavement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a word of apprecia- 
tion while expressing my sorrow at the 
passing of Rear Admiral Byrd. I doubt 
if throughout the whole history of the 
United States any other American citi- 
zen has ever undertaken more danger- 
ous duties voluntarily in the service of 
his Nation than did Admiral Byrd. His 
exploration of the unknown area of the 
North Pole and later, in much greater 
detail, the exploration of Antarctica 
were magnificent achievements, which 
redounded to the benefit of his country 
and shed luster upon him. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of 
talking to him several times about his 
Antarctic explorations. I think many 
of us, even though we live in the same 
time in which he has lived, have a very 
scant idea of the deprivations, of the 
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tremendous risks, and of the incalculable 
benefits that were involved in Admiral 
Byrd’s south polar explorations. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senate with a long discussion 
of the subject, but I do want to say that 
in his book Alone, written some years 
after the incident itself, there was taken 
into consideration the day-by-day en- 
tries in his log, which he made during 
the many months of solitude, when he 
was spending the Antarctic winter dark- 
ness alone, at a spot far removed from 
his men, in the recesses of the South 
Polar Continent. 
is probably the most valuable of his sev- 
eral books from the standpoint of psy- 
chology, from the standpoint of his re- 
lation of the experiences and the 
thoughts of a single person in the far- 
off recesses of polar darkness, through- 
out the months when death threatened 
him many times and when unconscious- 
ness came upon him several times, as a 
result of the hardships which he had 
imposed upon himself. 

Mr. President, if ever a man bared the 
feelings of his naked soul under condi- 
tions which were simply indescribable, 
Admiral Byrd did it in the writing of the 
book Alone. It will always be one of the 
priceless things I shall recall, in connec- 
tion with my own life, that I had the very 
great privilege of knowing Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, the younger, the Admiral, 
and of having heard from his own lips 
some of the experiences which he under- 
went in the course of those dangerous ex- 
plorations, which always were made from 
a single point of view—that is, what he 
could do to better secure his country in 
the difficult times which he saw lying 
ahead, through the exploration of the 
polar vastnesses of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. : 

The future will speak of him always 
with veneration, as an American who 
saw ways to serve his country where 
many persons could not see the oppor- 
tunity to serve, and where weaker per- 
sons would have been repelled by the 
tremendous dangers which they saw con- 
fronting them. 

Our Nation has lost one of its finest, 
most courageous, most patriotic sons in 
the passing of Admiral Byrd. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
a great American hero, Admiral Byrd, 
and to inform my colleagues that in the 
Nation’s largest city, New York City, 
this morning the leading news story in 
every one of our newspapers is the death 
of Admiral Byrd, who is enshrined in 
the hearts of American youth every- 
where. 

As a tribute to Admiral Byrd from New 
York City, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks several of the 
newspaper accounts to which I have re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 12, 
1957] 
ADMIRAL BYRD DIES aT 68—MADE 5 POLAR 
EXPEDITIONS 

Boston, March 11.—Rear Adm. Richard E. 

Byrd, USN, retired, the first man to fly over 
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the North and South Poles, died in his sleep 
tonight at his Brimmer Street home. He 
was 68 years old. 

His death was attributed to a heart ail- 
ment brought on by overwork in connection 
with his many activities. 

The polar explorer, who had been named 
head of the Navy’s Operation Deepfreeze in 
Antarctica, had been ill for several months. 
This prevented him from assuming on-the- 
spot supervision of the polar expedition in 
the International Geophysical Year begin- 
ning July 1. 

Admiral Byrd was decorated on February 
21 with the Defense Department’s Medal of 
Freedom. The presentation was made quiet- 
ly by Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, who flew to Boston, made the 
award, and returned immediately by air to 
Washington. 

Admiral Byrd had been under the care of 
Dr. William E. Greer and Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, heart specialist who was a consultant 
when President Eisenhower suffered a heart 
attack. 

At Admiral Byrd’s bedside when he died 
were his wife, the former Marie D. Ames, 
whom he married in 1915, and their four 
children, Lieut. Richard E. Byrd, Jr., of the 
Navy; Mrs. William A. Clarke, Jr., of Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Mrs. Robert G. Breyer, of Los An- 
geles; and Mrs. Lawrence J. Stabler, Jr., of . 
Milmont Park, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 


FRIGID TESTING GROUND 


America’s strategic concept of polar de- 
fense is an outgrowth of Admiral Byrd’s 
five exploration ventures into the Arctic and 
Antarctic. F i 

After his 1946-47 expedition into the Ant- 


„arctic, the lines of national defense moved 


to the polar regions. In addition to estab- 
lishing the new defense lines, Admiral Byrd’s 
explorations laid the groundwork for claims 
to potentially vast deposits of metals and 
other minerals. From the military stand- 
point: they provided a testing ground for 
various types of uniform and equipment in 
low temperatures running far below zero. 

When he was a boy, Admiral Byrd heard 
his geography teacher say that the Antarctic 
was an ocean. During his lifetime he was 
to play a leading part in establishing it as the 
Antarctic Continent, the world’s last frontier. 

The land beyond the horizon always had 
a fascination for Richard Evelyn Byrd. In 
pursuit of it he went around the world at 
the age of 12, flew over both the North and 
South Poles, across the North Atlantic and 
other thousands of miles in both the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. 


FIRST TRIP IN 1928—29 


The explorer’s first expedition to Ant- 
arctica, in 1928-29, was highlighted by his 
flight to the South Pole and back on Novem- 
ber 29, 1929. His second expedition was 
from-1933 to 1935. 

It was during a 6-month vigil at an ad- 
vance weather base, where he saw no other 
living thing and with the radio his only 
link with the outside world, that he received 
the inspiration for the peace work into which 
he threw his energies in 1936. 

In line with this decision, Admiral Byrd 
accepted the honorary chairmanship of the 
No-Foreign-War Crusade sponsored by the 
Emergency Peace Campaign headed by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

The qualities of leadership that Admiral 
Byrd displayed even in early life were a natu- 
ral heritage from distinguished ancestors. 
His family was one of the oldest in Virginia. 
An ancestor, William Byrd, landed at the then 
crown colony in 1674 to found the American 
branch of the family. The first Byrds owned 
large tracts of land, at one time holding 
title to more than 100,000 acres. 


BORN IN VIRGINIA 


Richard E. Byrd was born in Winchester, 
Va., October 25, 1888, in a household of tra- 
dition and affluence. His father was a lawyers. 
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One brother, Harry, became Governor of 
Virginia and later United States Senator from 
Virginia. His mother once said that “Rich- 
ard was born an adventurer and explorer, 
absolutely without fear.” 

Admiral Byrd graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1912 and went to sea. An old 
injury continued to bother him, however, 
After 5 years, unable to carry his weight on 
the injured ankle for the long watches that 
Navy duties required, he was forced to retire. 

Admiral Byrd was recalled to active duty 
in the Navy Department in World War I. 
Irked by desk duty, he requested assignment 
to fiying school. Navy physicians told him 
that he was not well enough to learn to fly. 
He begged for a month in which to prove 
his ability to “come back.” 

He went to Pensacola for instruction and 
was there when a new flying boat was built 
by the Navy. It was the NC-1, prototype of 
one that later made the first crossing of the 
Atlantic. Admiral Byrd conceived the idea 
of flying it across the ocean to be delivered 
to the Navy for patrol work. 

With Wálter Hinton, who later made the 
flight, Admiral Byrd practiced navigation out 
of sight of land, and in July 1918, he asked 
permission to pilot the NC-1 to Europe. 

But instead of flying to Europe he was 
sent to Halifax, N. S., to take command of 
an air station there. 

The war ended and found him still in 
Nova Scotia. When he got back to Washing- 
ton he learned that the Atlantic flight was 
being taken up in earnest. Admiral Byrd 
was ordered to Pensacola, but managed to 
get the orders canceled so that he could 
help in the preliminary work of preparing 
the navigation instruments and data for 
the flight. 4 

Opportunity was beginning to come nearer, 
although it did not come in the way he 
thought it would. He was assigned to work 
on a proposed flight of the dirigible Shenan- 
doah over the North Pole in 1924. The flight 
was to have started in Alaska and ended in 
Spitsbergen, the group of Arctic Ocean 
islands between Greenland and Franz Josef 
Land, on the other side of the Canadian 
Arctic. This flight was called off by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. But the idea of flying in the 
Arctic was firmly in Admiral Byrd’s mind, 
and he went to work to make such a flight 
possible. 

It was at this time that he was promoted 
to lieutenant commander by Congress, pro- 
motion having to come in this way to one 
on the retired list. 

His new rank gave him the chance to ask 
for support for an Arctic flight. He wanted 
to reach the Pole by air. He obtained funds 
from Edsel Ford and from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who had backed him in all his 
ventures. Capt. Robert Bartlett, Admiral 
Robert E. Peary’s ship captain, also raised 
‘some money. 

Donald B. MacMillan, also a polar explorer 
and later a rear admiral, had asked the Navy 
Department for two planes and so had Ad- 
miral Byrd. As there were only three am- 
phibians in the Navy, they had to join forces. 
With three planes and a picked group of me- 
chanics and pilots, Admiral Byrd started off 
as the flying officer of the expedition. It was 
on this trip that he became acquainted with 
Floyd Bennett, who later flew with him over 
the Pole. Mr. Bennett was a Navy enlisted 
man who became one of the service’s great- 
est aviators. A friendship began that lasted 
until Mr. Benneti’s death in 1928. 

With Mr. Bennett, Admiral Byrd made sey- 
eral notable flights over Greenland and as 
far north as Ellsmere Land. It was dan- 
gerous flying, accompanied by depressing toil 
of preparation. But it gave him his first 
taste of the North, and he liked it. The 
mystery and silence of the frozen land got 
into his blood. As a result of his experi- 
ence, he and Mr. Bennett decided that a 
flight to the North Pole was possible. Ad- 
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miral Byrd began to plan quietly to accom- 
plish it. 

It was not until 1926 that he could obtain 
leave for himself and Mr. Bennett. They 
decided to go alone and obtain the necessary 
money as best they could. They had to raise 
more than $100,000, and when he returned, 
Admiral Byrd was $30,000 in debt. He ob- 
tained a ship, the Chantier, from the Gov- 
ernment, got together a crew of volunteers, 
and sailed for Spitsbergen in April. 

From Spitsbergen they proceeded by plane. 
They reached the pole on May 9, 1926. Six- 
teen hours after they had left their base at 
Kings Bay on the Arctic Ocean they were 
back after having flown 1,360 miles. 

The news of the flight was received with 
enthusiasm all over the world. 

When he returned to New York, Admiral 
Byrd was welcomed as a hero. The Medal 
of Honor was bestowed on him. He was pro- 
moted to commander, while Mr. Bennett re- 
ceived the rank of warrant officer. Admiral 
Byrd’s modesty and smiling courtesy added 
to his fame, and his popularity grew as much 
from his personal qualities as from what he 
had done. 

Admiral Byrd took time out from polar 
exploration in 1927 to join in the air race 
across the Atlantic. The flight he and his 
crew made was one of several that prepared 
the way for regular transatlantic airplane 
service. He soon returned to his effort to 
conquer the polar frontier. 

When he returned to the United States in 
1927, after a flight to France, Admiral Byrd 
was already full of plans for his next venture. 
He soon set in motion the machinery for the 
most expensive and, he hoped, the most com- 
plete expedition to the Antarctic. It was to 
cost $500,000, but before it started, the money 
raised and materials offered to him amounted 
to $800,000. 

The plan included not only a flight to the 
pole but also, what was of greater scientific 
importance, exploration of a part of the vast 
continent of 5 million square miles, which 
was almost unknown, except for a few places 
on the outer edge. 

To supplement the exploration work of the 
planes Admiral Byrd took with him a scien- 
tific staff of 12 men, all kinds of instruments, 
and dog sleds for laying down bases and do- 
ing some work of exploration. With this 
equipment he hoped to clear up many of the 
mysteries of the Antarctic. His flying was 
to be chiefiy over King Edward VII Land and 
the country to the south and east, which was 
within easy striking distance of his base. 

The expedition left Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, on December 2, 1928. The City of New 
York, a slow and heavily loaded auxiliary 
wooden bark, was towed to the ice pack 
about 2,000 miles south of New Zealand by 
the Eleanor Bolling. There the two ships 
joined the Larsen, a large Norwegian whaler, 
which towed the City of New York through 
the pack in 8 days, despite unusually heavy 
ice conditions. On the other side of the 
pack, which was 240 miles wide that year, 
the City of New York left the Larsen and 
headed for the ice barrier, which was sighted 
on Christmas day. 

After a brief stay at Discovery Inlet the 
ship went on to the Bay of Whales. Admiral 
Byrd found the bay filled with ice, which 
showed no signs of going out, as it had done 
when Roald Amundsen had wintered there. 
Unloading operations began at once, how- 
ever, and the heavy load of shelters, food, 
gasoline, oil, and other supplies was hauled 
distances of from 8 to 11 miles to the base 
camp at the head of an ice inlet off the bay. 
These operations lasted more than a month 
and a half, and during this time Admiral 
Byrd did some flying to the eastward. 

His four pilots were Brent Balchen, a Navy 
aviator, who was chief; Dean Smith, a vet- 
eran of the airmail service; Alton Parker, 
who had been with him in the Arctic; and 
Harold June, a Navy flier of wide experience. 
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Flying to the east was always difficult be- 
cause of the fog and clouds, which fre- 
quently came up rapidly and barred the way. 
But on the first short flight Admiral Byrd saw 
mountains that were later photographed and 
explored in detail and named the Rockefeller 
Mountains, after John D. Rockefeller, Jr., one 
of the backers of the expedition. 

The coastline was also traced eastward from 
the Bay of Whales farther than a ship had 
been able to penetrate by sea, and some dis- 
tance beyond the nunataks—insular hills 
surrounded by ice sheets—-discovered by the 
British explorer Robert F. Scott, and named 
after him. 

The geological party, headed by Dr. Lau- 
rence M. Gould, had gotten underway some- 
time before Admiral Byrd was ready for the 
long flight to the South Pole. Dr. Gould’s 
party was at the Queen Maud Mountains re- 
porting on weather conditions. An airplane 
supply base had also been placed at the foot 
of these mountains by plane. 

Besides Admiral Byrd, those in the plane 
were Mr. Balchen, pilot; Mr. June, copilot 
and radio operator, who also watched the fuel 
and took motion pictures; and Capt. Ashley 
McKinley, aerial photographer. 

When it reached the vicinity of the Pole 
as definitely as could be determined, a radio 
message was sent back by Admiral Byrd and 
relayed in a few minutes to the New York 
Times. The radio played a dramatic part in 
the entire expedition, for not only did it 
serve to keep units of the expedition in touch 
at all times but also enabled the late Russell 
Owen, the correspondent of the Times with 
the expedition, to send back news with little 
interruption. It was the first time an Ant- 
arctic expedition had been in almost daily 
contact with home. $ 


POLAR FLIGHT ECLIPSED WORK 


The South Pole flight because of the 
long preparations for it and the continuous 
radio news from the Antarctic, caused even 
more of a sensation than Byrd’s North Pole 
fiight. He was promoted to rear admiral by 
Congress, and a. Congressional Medal was 
struck to be presented to all the members of 
the expedition. 

But the most important result of the expe- 
dition work was eclipsed by the polar flight. 
A few days later Admiral Byrd, with Mr. 
Parker as pilot instead of Mr. Balchen, made 
a flight to the northeast and for once was 
not stopped by clouds and fog. He traced the 
coast to its most northerly point in this sec- 
tor of the Antarctic, reaching a region that 
had been and still is beyond the reach of 
ships by sea. 

He also discovered the entire eastern 
boundary of the Ross Sea. He found that 
the sea ended on the east, as it did on the 
west, in a magnificent mountain range split 
by huge glaciers. It was the most important 
discovery of the expedition, but it went al- 
most unnoticed. It was another instance of 
how frequently the spectacular in explora- 
tion triumphs over the scientific. 

Admiral Byrd returned to the Antarctic in 
1933. This expedition covered a greater ter- 
ritory than any other expedition that had 
been to the Antarctic. 


UNDER FEDERAL AUSPICES 


In November 1939 he sailed from Boston 
on an Antarctic expedition on which, among 
other things, he discovered more than 100,- 
000 square miles of area. 

A crowning recognition for Admiral Byrd’s 
polar experience came in 1946, when he was 
placed in command of the Navy’s Antarctic 
Developments Project 1947, the most am- 
bitious polar expedition ever attempted. The 
Navy dispatched 13 ships and their planes 
with a complement of 4,000 officers and men 
to the Antarctic on Operation High Jump. 
The operational commander was Rear Adm. 
Richard Harold Cruzen, who had been Byrd’s 
second in command in the 1939-40 expedi- 
tion. 


1957 


In 1954, Admiral Byrd was named head of 
the Navy’s Operation Deep Freeze, a huge 
polar expedition. 


ADMIRAL FLEW OVER BOTH POLES AND HELPED 
ESTABLISH ANTARCTIC AS A CONTINENT— 
EXPLOYER SET Up OUTPOSTS FoR UNITED 
STATES—AS Heap OF WNavy’s OPERATION 
DEEP FREEZE HE ESTABLISHED YEAR-ROUND 
POLAR BASES 


Adm. Richard E. Byrd’s greatest. polar ex- 
pedition was achieved when he was in his 
late sixties. He was in overall command of 
the Naval task force that, between 1955 and 
1959, was to prepare, supply and maintain 
a series of scientific stations in the Antarctic. 
In addition, he was appointed the Govern- 
ment’s chief Antarctic policy-maker. 

It took him years of work to achieve Gov- 

ernment sponsorship of the expedition. 
. In 1949 and again in 1953 Admiral Byrd 
made unsuccessful attempts to organize an- 
other South Polar expedition to get weather 
information and to afford training to Navy 
personnel for defense purposes. 

His activity was successful in 1954, when 
the Government decided to-sponsor his 5th 
expedition, Operation Deep Freeze of 1955-59, 
as part of its participation in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year of 1957-58, This 
exercise is a cooperative effort of govern- 
ments and scientific societies to develop in- 
formation about the earth by simultaneous 
and coordinated observation. 

The expedition was set up by the Navy to 
land men and equipment to build 6 scien- 
tific observation bases, 1 at the South Pole. 
The bases were for 148 civilian scientists. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MEN INVOLVED 

In the first phase, 1955-56, 7 ships and 
14 aircraft, with 1,800 men, were involved. 
They constructed the two largest year-round 
bases ever set up in the Antarctic. One was 
a 73-man outpost in Kainan Bay at Little 
America. The other was a 93-man outpost 
on Ross Island in McMurdo Sound. 

They also established an air-operating fa- 
cility at McMurdo Sound to support the con- 
struction of a manned station at the South 
Pole, 800 miles away. They stockpiled 500 
tons of cargo at McMurdo Sound for the Poie 
station and 550 tons at Little America for a 
station to be built in Marie Byrd Land, 500 
miles away. 

For work in the 1957 season, 12 ships, 38 
aircraft and 3,525 men were detailed. The 
second phase was to build the Pole and Marie 
Byrd Land stations, at least 2 more in the 
Knox Coast and Weddell Sea areas, and to 
resupply. The third phase, 1957-58, was to 
resupply all stations, and the fourth was to 
wind up the scientific program in 1958-59. 

Admiral Byrd visited the Antarctic from 
December 17, 1955, to February 3, 1956. He 
flew over the Pole, as he had done in 1929 
and 1947, on January 8, 1956. The flight 
carried him deep into a region never seen 
before. 

Almost at the outset the fifth expedition 
began yielding scientific discoveries. One 
was of a vast trough of ice, between Victoria 
Land and Wilkes Land, thousands of square 
miles in extent. In this chute the vilest 
weather in the world is spawned and through 
it glacial ice slides into the Indian Ocean. 


DID NOT REJOIN EXPEDITION 


Admiral Byrd, at 68, was to have left Janu- 
ary 15, 1957, to rejoin his expedition. But 
he was obliged to cancel his plans by declin- 
ing health and the need to support legisla- 
tion on the Antarctic program. 

Besides being in overall command of the 
expedition, he was placed by President Eisen- 
hower in charge of all Antarctic activities of 
the United States. He was also adviser to the 
Operations Coordinating Board of the Na- 
tional Security Council on the preparation 
and execution of Antarctic policy. In addi- 
tion, he was to coordinate the activities of 
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governmental departments participating in 
the establishment of a permanent unit for 
Antarctic activity. 

This was a victory for his policy, which was 
aimed to achieve permanent settlement of 
the continent. When he headed home from 
the Antarctic in February 1956, he had reiter- 
ated his desire to see the United States estab- 
lish permanent stations in the remote con- 
tinent, to him, as he scanned the vast white 
spaces, a beautiful place. 

DESPERATE Aim VOYAGE ADDED TO BERD’S FAME— 

1927 FLIGHT HELPED To Snow VALUE OF 

SAFETY FEATURES 


Richard E. Byrd was one of a group of 
leading aviators in the midtwenties who 
took part in a race to be the first to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean nonstop from west to 
east by airplane. 

Admiral Byrd, then a commander, and his 
crew, came in third. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
flying alone, made it from New York to Paris 
on May 20-21, 1927. He covered 3,610 miles 
in 33% hours. Then Clarence D. Chamber- 
lain and Charles A. Levine flew from New 
York to Eisleben, Germany, on June 4-5, 
1927. They covered 3,905 miles in 4244 hours. 

Admiral Byrd and his crew flew nonstop 
from New York to Ver-sur-Mer, France, on 
June 29-30, 1927. They covered 3,477 miles 
in 43 hours, 21 miles. These and many other 
flights of the period demonstrated that the 
day of transoceanic and transcontinental 
nonstop flight was dawning. 

The idea of taking part in the race came 
to Admiral Byrd while he was still in the 
Arctic after he had flown to the North Pole 
in 1926. While his expedition ship, the 
Chantier, was still at Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, 
Admiral Byrd stood on deck one day with 
Fioyd Bennett, the Naval aviator, and other 
friends. They talked about the future. 

“Td like to fly the Atlantic now,” said 
Admiral 

“So would I,” said Mr. Bennett. 
do it with that plane.” 

Admiral Byrd found an eager and enthusi- 
astic backer in this venture in the late 
Rodman Wanamaker, who had iong cherished 
an ambition to send a plane from America 
to Paris. Mr. Wanamaker had furnished the 
money for the construction of the America, 
the first big flying boat ever built and the 
prototype of the NC planes that finally made 
the first Atlantic fight. 

However, when the plane was flown on its 
first test flight, in 1927, when it seemed cer- 
tain that Admiral Byrd would be the first to 
get away on the Atiantic flight, it turned over 
in landing. Admiral Byrd’s wrist was bro- 
ken, and Mr. Bennett was injured so badiy 
that for a time it was thought he would not 
recover. The accident also damaged the 
plane so badly that Admiral Byrd was out of 
the race. Before the plane could be repaired, 
Charles A. Lindbergh made his epical solo 
flight to Paris on May 20-21, 1927. 

Mr. Bennett’s place was taken by Bert 
Acosta, and the others in the crew were Bernt 
Balchen and George O. Noville. On June 29, 
1927, the weather seemed good enough for a 
takeoff: The huge America rose slowly from 
the field and started for Paris with a circling 
escort of small planes. That was the begin- 
ning of one of the most desperate air voy- 
ages ever undertaken. 

The weather was bad all the way. For 
hours they flew through fog, over clouds, and 
past dark, towering masses of mist that 
would have inspired awe in the heart of the 
bravest man. 

When they saw the coast of France, it was 
the most welcome bit of coastline they had 
ever seen. But the worst conditions were at 
the end of the flight. They found north 
centrai France enveloped in a violent storm. 

So the nose of the plane was turned again 
toward the sea. After another long battle 


“We can 


-with the storm they reached the coast and 


picked up the lighthouse near Ver-sur-Mer. 
Flares were dropped, and by their illumina- 
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tion Mr. Balchen brought the plane down. 
As it touched the waves, the wheels were torn 
off. The America landed with a crash and 
filed with water. The crew made its way to 
land in a collapsible boat. 

Admiral Byrd had not reached his objec- 
tive, but he had given the world a more dra- 
matic moment than if he had. The flight 
added greatly to his reputation. His care in 
preparing for the venture had been fully jus- 
tified. Again the three-motored airplane had 
proved its safety, and the radio had enabled 
fliers to navigate when the earth and the sky 
and the sun were obscured. It was the first 
really scientific flight over the ocean, a flight 
in which safety was made a major objective. 


EXPEDITION IN 1933 IMPAIRED His HEALTH 


When Admiral Byrd returned to the Ant- 
arctic in 1933 he used two ships much larger 
than he had used on his first expedition. 

During the winter period of this expedi- 
tion Admiral Byrd isolated himself in a hut 
125 miles south of Little America for the 
purpose of making meteorological observa- 
tions to be checked against those at the 
northern base. Gas fumes from his stove, 
resulting from a clogged chimney, inca- 
pacitated him during the winter, so that he 
was sick and weak when a tractor party 
reached him early in the spring. His health 
was so impaired that he was able to go on 
only one of the airplane flights during the 
summer season of exploration, although he 
mapped out the work to be done. 

This expedition obtained contours that 
showed a plateau of about 4,000 feet between 
the Edsel Ford Range and the Queen Maud 
Mountains. ‘This disposed of the theory 
that there was a frozen strait, partly filled 
in, through this part of the Antarctic, be- 
tween the Ross and Weddell Seas. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION Ams WERE INVENTED BY 
BYRD 

Aerial navigation attracted Admiral Byrd, 
and he made a special study of the instru- 
ments used in the science. He invented 
several that contributed to greater accuracy 
in air navigation. 

One was a bubble sextant, for obtaining 
an artificial horizon and calculating position 
in flight. Another was a sun compass, which 
served as a check upon and substitute for 
the magnetic compass. He also devised a 
drift. indicator, for measuring departure 
from course. 


Mr. THURMOND. My. President, sel- 
dom in the annals of this country have 
parents produced three such outstand- 
ing sons as Senator Harry Byrd, Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd, and Tom Byrd, the 
horticulturist. 

I was grieved to hear of the death of 
Admiral Byrd last evening. Admiral 
Byrd was a great American. He was the 
first man to fiy over both poles. Ad- 
miral Byrd was the first man to have 
mapped 2 million square miles of new 
territory. By his explorations he made 
valuable contributions to scientific 
knowledge not only in this country, but 
throughout the world. He will long be 
remembered as a great scientist, a great 
naval officer, and a great American. 

Long will his memory be enshrined in 
the hearts of the people of the Nation, 
who are grateful to him for the magnifi- 
cent services which he rendered to his 
country, to humanity, and to the world. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to join in the remarks of the dis- 
tmeguished majority leader and other 
colleagues concerning the death of Ad- 
miral Byrd, one of the greatest of the 
great American explorers. 
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Mr. President, I want to pay my re- 
spects to a great lady—Mrs. Richard E. 
Byrd and to say that she must realize 
that her husband was a great man and 
as is often the case recognition comes too 
late to be enjoyed by the man who did 
the work. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that Admiral Byrd made the 
most intensive survey of the Antarctic 
Region, for example, that has ever been 
made. He suggested the possibility of 
strategic materials being found there and 
it is now well recognized. 

I wish to invite the attention of my 
colleagues to Senate Document No. 83, 
of the 84th Congress, part 3, section 4 
on the Antarctic, which was edited by 
Admiral Byrd. 

Admiral Byrd will go down in history 
as one of the outstanding explorers of 
new and unexplored territory of all time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Rhode 
Island mourns the passing of Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd. The feelings of the 
people of Rhode Island are expressed by 
an article entitled “Byrd Had Soft Spot 
for Rhode Island—First Command Was 
Here,” and published in the Providence 
Journal of this morning. 

I wish to read the article into the 
RECORD: 


BYRD Hap SOFT Spot FOR RHODE ISLAND—FIRsT 
COMMAND WAs HERE 


Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd had a soft 
spot in his heart for Rhode Island. 

It was in this State that he held his first 
command, a duty he assumed just 5 days 
after the United States Navy put him on 
the retired list as a lieutenant, junior grade. 

The duty, which started March 21, 1916, 
was the command of the Rhode Island Naval 
Militia. The purpose was to organize that 
command for Federal service in World War I. 

He trained many officers and men for the 
Naval Air Service and his 140-horsepower 
hydroplane became a familiar sight over 
Narragansett Bay during the war at home. 

FETED IN 1916 

Admiral Byrd retained the post for a year, 
becoming, meanwhile, naval aide to former 
Governor Beekman. When officers of the 
naval battalion gave a dinner for him in 
December 1916, Commander Byrd said his 
Rhode Island duty had been a pleasant 
one. 

He did not forget it. The first radio mes- 
sage for transmission through a commercial 
station ever to come from within the Arctic 
Circle was sent by Admiral Byrd to former 
Governor Pothier. 

Received by WJAR, on May 29, 1936, the 
message expressed thanks for Governor 
Pothier’s good wishes on the polar flight 
and added: 

“One of the pleasantest experiences of my 
life was my duty in Rhode Island as com- 
mander of your splendid naval militia.” 

REPORTS TO JOURNAL 

On that same Polar expedition, Admiral 
Byrd cabled his own accounts for publica- 
tion in the Providence Journal. 

The next year, when Admiral Byrd’s fame 
was international, it was discovered that 
he was still on the State’s naval militia 
roster. 

The general assembly promptly promoted 
him to captain and retired him in that rank. 
In sending his thanks for the promotion, 
Admiral Byrd told of the soft spot in his 
heart for this State. s 

In the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. Admiral 
Byrd spoke in Providence on several OC- 
casions, addressing audiences at the Audi- 
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torium, Infantry Hall, and the Biltmore 
Hotel. 


I should like further to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am certain the people of 
Rhode Island would be pleased to have 
me, on their behalf, express their con- 
dolences to the family of Admiral Byrd. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DAME 
FLORA MacLEOD 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, there is 
seated in the Members’ gallery today a 
very distinguished visitor, Dame Flora 
MacLeod, the 28th hereditary chieftain 
of Clan MacLeod of the world. She is 
one of the most outstanding and beloved 
women of England and Scotland. I ask 
her to rise at this time. 

[Dame Flora MacLeod rose, and was 
greeted with applause.] 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Railroad Retirement of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be permitted to hold hearings both this 
afternoon and tomorrow afternoon, in 
case the Senate is in session tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I wish to delay mo- 
mentarily a request I should like to make, 
because the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] has left the Chamber. I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the 
action which the Senate took in giving 
unanimous consent for the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare to meet be rescinded. 

I see that the senior Senator from 
Oregon is now on the floor, and I should 
like to make a brief statement in con- 
nection with this subiect. 

Mr. President, personally I have no 
objection to any committee holding a 
meeting today or tomorrow. However, 
because we have responsibilities for the 
procedures of the Senate and for sched- 
uling sessions of the Senate, requests for 
committees to meet during sessions of 
the Senate are, as a matter of custom 
and practice over many years, channeled 
through the majority and minority lead- 
ers. I have never made such a request 
unless I first had the approval of the 
minority leader, because, obviously, any 
Senator has the right to object to such 
a request. 

While I was in the rear of the Chamber, 
my good friend, the senior Senator from 
Oregon, I am informed, made the request 
that the Subcommittee on Railroad Re- 
tirement of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be permitted to meet dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate today and 
tomorrow. Had I been given the infor- 
mation that the request would be made, I 
would have called it to the attention of 
the minority leader. I understand that 
he did have an objection to any commit- 
tees meeting today. 

Therefore, Mr. President, until we can 
clear up the matter, I owe it to myself 
and to my colleagues, both on the ma- 
jority and on the minority sides, to ask 
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unanimous consent to rescind the action 
previously taken. I shall then attempt 
to work out the matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. What the majority 
leader has said with regard to proce- 
dure is news to me. Of course, I would 
not want to do anything which would 
in any way embarrass the majority 
leader, so far as any understanding he 
has with the minority leader is con- 
cerned. Therefore, with the unanimous 
consent of the Senate, I withdraw my 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. I shall be glad 
to work out the matter. 

Mr. KEFAUVER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the-Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly of the Committee 
on the Judiciary may sit this afternoon, 
notwithstanding the session of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall ob- 
ject—earlier a matter of this nature was 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 
The distinguished majority leader set 
forth very clearly the position of the 
leadership that until such requests had 
been cleared with both the majority 
leader and the minority leader, consent 
oe not be granted. I therefore ob- 
ject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this time I wish to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The minority leader and the majority 
leader have no desire to dictate to the 
Senate what it must do or should do. 
However, we frequently recommend pro- 
cedures. 

I may say for the benefit of Senators 
who are present and for Senators who 
may later read the Recorp that for some 
time it has been the practice in the 
Senate, when unanimous-consent re- 
quests have been made for committees 
to meet during the sessions of the Sen- 
ate, to have such requests cleared 
through the leadership. 

The minority leader is now exploring 
the question whether members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare from his side of the aisle may meet 
today. I am certain that he will be glad 
to accommodate the Senators concerned, 
if that be possible. I do not know which 
Senator made that request. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It was not I; I 
have made the present request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am cer- 
tain the minority leader wishes to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Tennessee 
and will explore the question with Sena- 
tors on his side of the aisle. 

But I should like to have the Presid- 
ing Officer, with the assistance of the 
attachés at the desk, including the Par- 
liamentarian, the reading clerk, and 
others, when a request is made to have 
a committee sit during a session of the 
Senate, call such a request to the atten- 
tion of the leadership before the ques- 
tion is put; because unless the request 
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has been cleared, it will involve one of 
us breaking a commitment, and that will 
not be in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure. 

. Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam sorry I did not 
speak about this matter with the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader. 
I know such a rule was in effect during 
the debate on the Middle East resolution, 
‘but I did not know it had been con- 
tinued into this week. I will consult with 
both the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader. 


WELL-KNOWN NEWSMAN GOING 
STRONG AFTER 55 EVENTFUL 
YEARS IN STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
every individual of accomplishment has 
a trademark. A cigar in his mouth, a 
cane carried with jaunty flourish, an 
armioad of papers and magazines, and 
a genial smile for all are the trademarks 
of one of Montana’s most distinguished 
citizens, Tom Stout, a fluent and able 
newsman of Billings, Mont., and a politi- 
cal veteran who bases his knowledge of 
state and national affairs on 55 years 
ef personal experience. Tom Stout, 
whose wit and wisdom have sharpened 
with age, is approaching his 78th birth- 
day. 

Tom continues his vigorous activity 
each day as editorial writer for the Bill- 
ines Gazette. His colorful life has been 
well rounded, laying claim to numerous 
professions—journalist, teacher, news- 
paper editor, coach, lawyer, and State 
and national offices in government. 

The name of Tom Stout is not new to 
the Halls of Congress. He served in the 
House of Representatives from 1914 to 
1917. He was one of a congressional 
group that was sent to France in 1917 
to confer with General Pershing. 

There are four distinguished Members 
of Congress who served with Tom Stout 
in the House, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, Cart HAYDEN, now presid- 
ing over this body, who came to Wash- 
ington as Arizona’s first Representative 
in Congress in 1912, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate District Com- 
mittee, MATTHEW NEELY, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Sam Ray- 
BURN, who has held the position as 
Speaker longer than any other person 
in the Nation’s history, and CARL VINSON 
of Georgia, the outstanding chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
In addition, Mr. President, the father of 
our distinguished minority leader, the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND!] served with ‘Tom Stout and, 
I believe, came to Congress in the same 
year: 

The senior Senator from Arizona, the 
senior Representative from Georgia, and 
the Speaker knew him, as I have known 
him for 25 years, as a man of great 
wisdom, tolerance and understanding. I 
only hope that when I reach the age of 
78 I will have retained a small part of 
the youthful attitude associated with 
Tom Stout. 

Mr. President, the February 17, 1957, 
issue of the Great Falls Tribune carries a 
wonderful feature story about Tom 
Stout, relating a number of the colorful 
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events in his life. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article and various letters 
I have received be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks so that all my 
Senate colleagues may have an apprecia- 
tion of the fine character of this man. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune of 
February 17, 1957] 
WELL-KNOWN NEwSMAN GOING STRONG AFTER 
55 EVENTFUL YEARS IN STATE 


(By Neil B. Mellbiom) 


Brurncs.—The cigar is gone, but that’s all. 

For Tom Stout, giving up the Habana habit 
was a tremendous concession to a doctor’s 
wishes. “I was under the weather and he 
thought it best,” he says, “but I hated the 
idea—a cigar had become part of my trade- 
mark.” 

Many of the thousands of Montanans Stout 
can count as friends miss the sight of a 
stogie in his mouth. But they find other 
familiar features intact—the cane carried 
with a jaunty flourish, the armiload of papers 
and magazines and the smile and genial 
greeting as genuine as ever. 

But most of all, after nearly 55 years in 
the States and as his 78th birthday ap- 
proaches, Tom Stout maintains his position 
as one of Montana's most fluent and able 
newsmen and a political veteran who bases 
his knowledge of State and National affairs 
on personal experience. 

If the years have done anything to Tom 
Stout, they have sharpened his wit and wis- 
dom, prolonged his youthful attitude. They 
have given him opportunity to use a sober, 
conservative second sight to excellent advan- 
tage. 

Today he continues an activity long a part 
of his daily existence—he reads volumi- 
nously, keeping track of the world’s minute 
as well as earthshaking developments, and 
he writes. 

From his office in the Billings Gazette, 
Tom hunts and pecks out editorials in a way 
that proves deep thought and honest concern 
over the follies and foibles of mankind. 

From his second-floor office Tom can glance 
out a window and pinpoint the spot of 
Montana ground three blocks away that first 
feit the press of his foot. 

That was 55 years ago this March 30, an 
Easter Sunday, when the 22-year-old school- 
teacher from Missouri stepped into a brand- 
new life. 

It was a bit of pure chance, coupled with 
basic economics, that brought Tom Stout to 
Billings. The story has been told often; one 
version, in a 1913 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post goes this way: 

“Tom had in his jeans a certain sum of 
ready cash. He had—not in his jeans, but 
in his mind—a well-defined desire to go away 
from New London, Mo.—to migrate—to step 
fearlessly out into the world and seek new 
fields for certain deeds of high emprise he 
had under consideration, one of which was 
the getting of more than $25 a month for 
teaching school. 

“So he counted his money carefully, 
Secured a few railroad folders, read the var- 
ious excellencies of the trains that ran north- 
ward and westward, and consulted the locali 
ticket agent, who had been his friend from 
boyhood days. 

“I desire to go somewhere,’ Tom said. 

“Where? asked the agent. 

“Oh, I dunno; want to go about $37.40 
worth.’ 

“Which direction?’ 

“<“Tt’s Immaterial to me. Pick out some 
good place that is $37.40 from here.’ 

“The agent pondered, and consulted 
schedules. 
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“I can sell you to Boise, Idaho,’ he said, 
“for the whole $37.40, or I can land you in 
Billings, Mont., for $34.80.” 

“Gimme. Billings,’ said Tom, “I may want 
to eat.’” 

The article was written 11 years after Tom 
landed in Montana. In that time he had 
leaped into the newspaper business in Bil- 
lings, moved on to Lewistown to found his 
own paper, was elected to the Montana 
Legislature as a Fergus County senator and 
won a seat in the House of Representatives in 
Washington, D. C. 

Life began to move fast for the young 
Missourian in the days that followed his 
arrival. He now attributes’ his entry into 
the newspaper field as a means of escape 
from his first Billings job. 

Nearly broke and hungry, Tom took the ` 
first money-making opportunity that came 
his way. “I was offered $2 for a 10-hour 
day, shoveling cement for the new basement 
floor in Yegen’s Store,” he said. 

“I thought I was in good shape, but by 
noon I was just about able to climb out of 
that basement,” he continues. “I had 
earned a dollar, so I took it, quit the job and 
bought a good 35-cent meal.” 

With money in his pocket and his im- 
mediate hunger satisfied, Tom was able to 
be more selective in his next venture. Up 
the street was the Billings Times, so, con- 
sidering his schoolteaching background and 
ability to write a logical sentence, it seemed 
as good a place as any to stop. . 

Col. M. C. Morris, father of the present 
Times owner, put him to work at $15 per 
week, first as an ad solicitor and later as 
a reporter. 

In the weeks that followed, Tom aug- 
mented his salary by donning a catcher’s 
mask and playing baseball with the Billings 
semiprofessional team. He gave up active 
participation in athletics years ago, but re- 
mains an avid follower who pays particular 
attention to the Billings Mustangs and 
St. Louis Cardinals. 

Tom must have made a quick, strong im- 
pression in his newfound newspaper pro- 
fession, for by May of 1902 the Lewistown 
Argus needed a city editor and he landed 
the position. = 

The Argus had called the Billings Gazette 
iooking for a man and John Gilluly of that 
paper recommended young Tom Stout 
‘Today, exhibiting an ingrained modesty, Tom 
says, “My friends either wanted me out of 
Billings or the Argus was badiy in need of 
help.” 

He stayed with the Argus until 1904, when 
with Harry Kelly, a composing room fore- 
man, he started the Fergus County Demo- 
crat. By 1916, when the Associated Press 
service became available, the paper went 
from weekly to daily status and was re- 
named the Daily Democrat News. Tom 
bought Kelley’s interest 2 years later. He 
maintained control of the paper until 1946. 

The young editor’s entry into politics was 
also a chance happening. As he tells it, in 
1910 the Fergus County Democrats found 
themselves without a candidate for the State 
Senate. “Gene Lane and I flipped a coin. 
I lost,” he says, “so I ran and somehow got 
elected.” 

He served a second term in the State Sen- 
ate and in 1914 moved on to Washington, 
D. C., as one of Montana’s two representa- 
tives-at-large. He served through the 63d 
Congress and in March 1917 went back to 
his Daily News desk. 

Later that year President Woodrow Wil- 
son named Tom to accompany a congres- 
sional group to inspect the battlefront and 
confer with General Pershing in France. 

On that trip Tom got a firsthand glimpse 
at the treadmill idiosyncracies of French gov- 
ernment. “Two or three of us headed out 
to Paris to pay our respects to Poncaire, the 
Premier,’ he relates. “But by time we ar- 
rived Poncaire’s government had fallen and 
Clemenceau was the new Premier.” 
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Back in Lewistown, Tom kept close touch 
with State affairs from his editorial room 
at the News. He served on the Montana 
Public Service Commission in 1932, chair- 
maned the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee in 1924 and returned to the State 
legislature as a Fergus County representa- 
tive in the 1943, 1945, and 1947 sessions, He 
has been with the Billings Gazette since 
1947. 

In addition to teaching school, mixing 
cement, editing newspapers, and holding 
State and national governmental positions, 
Tom Stout has also been a football coach 
and a lawyer. . 

He proudly recalls that he coached Lew- 
istown’s first gridiron squad, in 1903, but 
beyond that he doesn’t elaborate. When 
asked about the team’s record, Tom says, 
“I don’t think we won a game. I wasn’t 
retained as coach the next year.” 

His background as a lawyer is even more 
unique. He has been admitted to the bar 
in both Missouri and Montana and has never 
handled a single Case. 

His formal legal education consists of a 
year’s reading in a law office and a semester 
at the University of Missouri. And he at- 
tributes his admission to the bar in that 
State as a fluke of the system. 

But, somehow—to the advantage of his 
daily readers—the man’s chosen existence 
seems particularly right. 

“District judges appointed examining 
boards.of three attorneys to test the ap- 
plicant,” he explains. “In my case the board 
consisted of a brother-in-law, a close friend 
of the family, and one of the lawyers from 
the office where I read the statutes.” 

Many years later, Tom continues, he be- 
came involved in an argument over a legal 
point with Dan Kelly, Montana attorney 
general. To settle the battle, Tom declared 
his qualification as a lawyer, and produced 
his Missouri certificate to prove himself. 

“Not long after that I was surprised to 
he called before Chief Justice Theodore 
Brantley,’ he says. 

“I didn’t know what it was all about until 
Kelly made a formal motion that I be ad- 
mitted to the Montana bar, on the strength 
of my Missouri certification. That about 
knocked me over.” 

Tom says Justice Brantley eyed him 
sternly then inquired “whether the applicant 
plans to practice in the State of Montana.” 

“I do not,” Tom says he replied. “And 
Justice Brantley commented, ‘Then he’ll do 
no harm—admitted.’ ” 

Looking back, Tom Stout claims but one 
regret—that he has never acquired a side- 
line hobby. “I should have taken up pho- 
tography, or stamp collecting in my spare 
time,” he says. 

And it becomes obvious, as he bends over 
his keyboard to talk to the world, that he 
doesn’t really mind having no outside con- 
suming interest. He is, and will remain 
the same young Tom Stout who grabbed and 
held on to opportunity when a city editor’s 
job opened in Lewistown 55 years ago. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 5, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MIKE: It was good of you to tell me 
that Tom Stout is soon to have a 78th birth- 
day, which makes him a little younger than I 
am, and to have you say that he is enjoying 
life even though deprived of his cigars, which 
the doctor has not yet done to me. 

Tom came to the House of Representatives 
on March 4, 1913, about a year after I did, 
and we soon became the best of friends. 
Montana and Arizona are the two great cop- 
per-producing States so we had a common 
interest in the welfare to mining industry. 
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We were both made members of the House 
Committee on Public Lands and on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands. Working together on 
the two committees soon showed that our 
ideas about development of the land and 
water resources of the West were very much 
alike. 

I do not know why he decided not to 
become a candidate for reelection to the 
House in 1916. I do know that Montana lost 
the services of a highly intelligent and very 
able, experienced Congressman. ji 

From one old timer to another, may I ask 
you to please convey to Tom the very best 
of all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CARL HAYDEN. 


THE SPEAKER’S ROOMS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MIKE: I have your letter of February 
26, 1957, stating that in a few days you in- 
tend to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a story on Tom Stout as he nears his 78th 
birthday. This is a gracious act on your 
part, and I desire to send a word to you about 
my recollection and my estimation of Tom 
Stout. 

I came into Congress in 1913, and Tom 
Stout came at the same time as a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Montana. At 
that time, he was a delightful gentleman, a 
man of great industry and devoted great 
energy and talent to the service of his State 
and country. Added to all of this, he was 
one of the finest gentlemen it has ever been 
my privilege to know. He made his mark 
here, and a few of us still remaining here 
who served with him remember him with 
great affection and admiration. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAM RAYBURN, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: After 43 years in the 
House of Representatives, I occasionally find 
myself recalling the early days in 1914 when 
I first came to Washington to represent my 
district in the Congress. Time has a won- 
derful habit of leaving only the happy mem- 
ories embedded in one’s mind. Tom Stout 
is one of those happy memories. Affable, 
capable, and well informed, he was a man of 
many accomplishments. I have always 
thought that the Congress of the United 
States and the State of Montana suffered a 
loss when Tom did not seek reelection in 
the 65th Congress. 

I recall him as a member of the Public 
Lands Committee; and I also recall that he 
went to France in 1917. He was well on his 
way to becoming an outstanding Member 
of the House of Representatives when, for 
reasons best known to himself, he decided 
to return to Montana. But apparently the 
Capitol’s loss was Montana’s gain. As an 
editor, Tom has undoubtedly played an im- 
portant part in the molding of public 
opinion. 

Our Nation is better today because of men 
like Tom Stout and I am extremely pleased 
to learn that he is still active in one of his 
many professions. 

I extend to him my heartiest congratula- 
tions on his approaching 78th birthday, and 
I wish for him many more years of useful 
and intelligent service to Montana and to 
mankind. _ 

Sincerely, j 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. MURRAY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier this afternoon my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
made some remarks on the occasion of 
the 78th birthday of Tom Stout, an out- 
standing citizen of Montana. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the generous remarks of my colleague 
concerning Tom Stout. In my States, 
Tom Stout is held in very high esteem 
because of the distinguished record of 
public service he rendered during the 
period he served as Representative in 
Congress from Montana. He served in 
the House of Representatives with Sena- 
tor HAYDEN, of Arizona, and Representa- 
tive RAYBURN, the present Speaker of the 
House, and was recognized among his 
colleagues as an able. conscientious, and 
hardworking Member of the House. 

Like many Montanans, Tom Stout 
came to Montana as a young man with 
little money but a lot of energy. He 
early distinguished himself as an enter- 
prising reporter and editor in Lewistown, 
Mont. He served in the State legislature 
in Helena, and later was elected Rep- 
resentative at Large from Montana. 

Subsequently he returned to his Lewis- 
town newspaper, from which he went to 
Billings where he continues to write his 
comments on the national and world 
scene for the Gazette. 

Tom Stout has been identified with 
and has been a leader of many of Mon- 
tana’s most worthwhile endeavors. Edi- 
tor, teacher, lawyer, coach—and still an 
avid baseball fan—Tom Stout has been 
one of Montana’s most articulate spokes- 
men. 

I salute my good friend, Tom Stout, 
and wish him many more years of good 
health to continue his service to our 
great State. I congratulate him on the 
fine record he has made and extend to 
him my best wishes on his 78th birth- 
day. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING PASS- 
PORTS TO VISIT ISRAEL 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, several constituents have com- 
plained to my office that they are unable 
to obtain passports to visit the nation 
of Israel. This is particularly impor- 
tant to many Americans during the com- 
ing month of April. Many Christians 
are desirous of visiting the Holy Land 
during the celebration of Easter, which 
falls this year on April 21. Likewise, 
many Jews are interested in visiting 
Israel during the festival of Passover, 
which starts this year. on April 16. 

In addition to these considerations, we 
all know how important tourist income 
and international trade are to the econ- 
omy of Israel. 

The forces of Israel have been with- 
drawn to its own borders. There is no 
reason to penalize the nation by with- 
holding American tourists and visitors 
from her land. 

The present policy of the State De- 
partment, I am told, is to issue pass- 
ports for Israel only in cases of unusual 
hardship or to persons who are involved 
in substantial business transactions. 
This policy has reduced the number of 
tourists substantially: Last year this 
Government issued 986 passports to 
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Israel for the first quarter of the year. 
During the month of January this year 
only 11 were issued. Last year the larg- 
est quarter was the second one, extend- 
ing from April through June, inclusive, 
and I am hopeful that the State Depart- 
ment will see fit to remove the limitation 
on travel so that many Americans will 
not be disappointed in their travel plans 
for this period. 

I feel that a resumption of normal 
travel will in itself be a step toward 
achievement of a better exchange of 
information between Israel and the 
United States. 

I recognize, of course, that the State 
Department has a responsibility to con- 
sider the safety of Americans traveling 
abroad and that the final decision must 
necessarily rest with the Department. 
But in reaching its decision the Depart- 
ment should, and I am confident will, 
give full weight to the positive factors in 
favor of free travel by American citizens 
to Israel. 


FEDERAL SPENDING 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there has understandably been 
a great deal of agitation on the subject 
of Federal spending. 

The whole matter of Federal spending 
has been a subject of great concern to 
the country and at the present time a 
large part of my mail relates to it. I 
am sure that such is also the experience 
of my colleagues. 

- In trying to get light on the subject 

I find the solution to the problem diffi- 

cult. In the New York Times of March 

10 a column entitled “Congress has 

Problems in Cutting Budget,” by Mr. 

Edwin L. Dale, Jr. of the New York Times 

staff, sets forth clearly what some of 

those problems are. 

Also Mr. David Lawrence in his column 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Mon- 
day, March 11, deals with the same sub- 
ject under the title “Educating the Pub- 
lic Called Only Way of Cutting Budget.” 

As a matter of interest to all of us I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
both the Dale and Lawrence articles in 
full in the body. of the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Job gamed the New York Times of March 10, 
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CONGRESS HAS PROBLEMS IN CUTTING BuUDGET— 
EvEN IF Ir Hacks Away, 1958 SPENDING 
WILL END UP CLOSE TO $71.8 BILLION 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, March- 9.—Next August, 
about the middle of the month, the Govern- 
ment will issue through the Budget Bureau 
a new set of estimates on the budget for the 
1958 fiscal year—the much criticized budget 
that President Eisenhower submitted to Con- 
gress in Jaruary. 

In the meanwhile, Congress, according to 
tradition and the Constitution, will have had 
a whack at it. The public outcry against 
the huge spending total in the budget has 
been unusually great, and congressional 
‘sentiment is correspondingly antispending. 
Judging from present attitudes, it seems 
-highly probable that Congress will succeed 
_in cutting the budget by something between 
$2 billion and $4 billion. 
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It will be a feat of considerable courage, 
accompanied by more than considerable 
sound and controversy. 

And yet when the August figures are pub- 
lished, they will quite likely estimate spend- 
ing higher, not lower, than the $71.8 billion 
estimated by the President in January. If 
perchance the August estimate is lower, the 
main reasons will have little or nothing to do 
with the annual congressional agony over ap- 
propriations. 

In 1955, for example, Congress cut the 
budget for fiscal year 1956 by $2 billion. 
Spending in the fiscal year, which ended last 
June, turn out to be precisely $4 billion 
higher, not lower, than the President’s orig- 
inal estimate. 

The reason for this paradox—almost as 
little understood in Congress as outside it— 
is that Congress cannot cut the budget at all. 


QUESTION OF WORDS 


What most persons, including Members of 
Congress, call the budget is the $71,800,000,- 
000 of spending that the President estimated 
in January. And that is precisely what Con- 
gress, under present law, cannot cut. 

The paradox is illustrated by a semantic 
fallacy of headlines. On January 18 head- 
lines all over the country read: “President 
Asks $71,800,000,000.” They were mistaken. 
He did no such thing. He estimated, not 
asked, that the Government would spend 
that much. 

This estimate was only in part related 
to what he “asked’—namely a package of 
appropriations totaling a quite different 
figure, $73,300,000,000. That $73,300,000,000 
is the only “budget” that Congress can cut. 

The two budgets are two quite separate 
things. Not all spending even needs appro- 
priations. A substantial part of appropria- 
tions—for such items as aircraft carriers and 
atomic energy plants—cannot possibly be 
spent in the year they are voted, but carry 
over to be spent later. 

The best way to show the difference be- 
tween the President’s estimate of spending 
and his appropriations request is to break 
down the $71,800,000,000 estimated spending 
total into its three components according to 
their controllability by Congress: 

1. Money to be spent out of appropriations 
voted by Congress in past years. This was 
$24,200,000,000, or 34 percent of the total. It 
obviously cannot be cut by Congress. 

A good example of this kind of money ‘is 
foreign aid. If Congress did not vote a 
single penny of foreign aid this year, the 
Government would still spend $3 billion. 

2. Money required to be spent by existing 
law. Technically much of this, though not 
all, is subject to appropriation by Congress, 
but the appropriation process has no mean- 
ing. If Congress cuts, the Government by 
law can go right on spending, then come 
back for an urgent deficiency appropriation 
the next year. 

This kind of money accounts for $17,600,- 
000,000, or 24 percent of the President’s total 
estimate. It includes such major items as 
interest on the national debt, farm price 
supports, the soil bank, aid to the States 
for assistance to the needy aged and veterans’ 
benefits. 

It is uncuttable without a change in law— 
a change in law that appropriations com- 
mittees are not empowered to make. There 
is no noticeable sentiment elsewhere in Con- 
gress for repeal of a single law that now 
requires spending of Government funds— 
only sentiment to cut the budget. 

3. Money that actually does require an ap- 
propriation by Congress and that, in both 
practice and theory, it is possible to cut. 
This comes to $30 billion, or 42 percent of 
the total. 

But this large slice is not as easily cuttable 
as might be supposed. It includes, for 
example, the pay and feeding and ordinary 
maintenance of all the armed services. It 
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also provides the pay of all the Government 
employees. It includes the year’s cost of all 
the Government public works projects that 
are already underway. 

Finally, it includes the relatively piddling 
amount of $215 million for the total expenses 
of all the new welfare State programs asked 
by the President, such as aid to education. 
Congress can refuse to approve every one of 
these and the results would not even be 
visible in the overall budget totals—at least 
not this first year. 

When the new spending estimates are 
made in August, a number of things will have 
happened to change the original spending 
estimate of $71,800,000,000. Probably the 
least important of these things, in money 
terms, will be the appropriations actions 
Congress has taken. The important items 
will include the following: 

1. The size and prices of farm crops. This 
will determine the amount of crops offered 
for price support and thus the money spent 
on agriculture. This money is not subject to 
appropriation at all. 

2. Prices of industrial goods. This will 
largely determine the total of defense spend- 
ing on procurement—most of which is out 
of past years’ appropriations. It is entirely 
possible, even probable that Congress will cut 
the defense budget by as much as $1 billion 
and still see defense spending wind up 
higher than the January estimate of $38 
billion. 

3. The course of interest rates. This will 
greatly influence the cost of interest on the 
public debt. This, too, is not subject to 
appropriation. 

4. The number of old persons and veterans 
who apply for assistance. They will get it, 
whether or not Congress cuts the budget for 
veterans and old-age assistance. 

5. Whether Britain decides to draw on 


her $500 million line of credit at the Export- 


Import Bank. Again, the whole transaction 
is not subject to appropriation. 

Does the appropriations process have no 
meaning, then? The answer is that it defi- 
nitely does have meaning, in at least two 


ways: 


First, on a wide range of small individual 
items congressional appropriations action 
determines the level of activity of the Gov- 
ernment agency involved. Congress will de- 
cide: How many extra inspectors the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission can hire; 
how many new reclamation projects the 
Interior Department can start; what aid will 
be granted to the American Indians, and the 
like. These do not add up to much in budget 
totals, but can have substantial meaning 
for the Government programs involved. 

Second, appropriations actions this year 
can and do affect Government spending next 
year. If Congress had not cut foreign aid 
last year, for example, this year’s level of 
estimated spending. would almost certainly 
have been higher.. If Congress wants, to take 
the risk of cutting deeply into the defense 
budget, next year’s spending might poro 
pe brought down. 


ANXIOUS TO CUT 


It is certain, in any case, that many Mem- 
bers of Congress are determined to try this 
year. The kind of budget-cutting talk that 
is now being heard has not filled the Capitol 
since the last 2 years of the Truman admin- 
istration. 

Two efforts have been made in recent years 
to solve the basic congressional budget prob- 
lem—the problem of not being able to control 


-actual Government spending. 


In 1952, an amendment to the defense 
budget was offered in the House and passed. 
It set a ceiling on total defense spending 
out of both new and old appropriations. 
President Truman hit the ceiling and the 
Senate, after debate, killed the rider. 

Last year the administration backed a 
proposal of the Hoover Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Government that would 
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change the whole appropriating process. 
Under the bill which passed the Senate, Con- 
gress each year would vote actual spending, 
not appropriations. This is the system fol- 
lowed in most foreign countries. 

But the bill died in the House because it 
was blocked by both the Republican and 
Democratic leaders on the Appropriations 
Committee. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 11, 1957] 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC CALLED ONLY WAY OF 
CUTTING BUDGET 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON, March 10.—This seems to be 
the era of “buck passing” in Government. 

The executive says to Congress: “You cut 
the budget.” 

The Congress says to the President: “You 
cut the budget.” 

The American people say: “You—both 
Congress and the President—cut the budget. 
But don’t touch our pet projects—our agri- 
cultural subsidies, our business subsidies, 
our social-security subsidies, our school 
lunches, our highway subsidies, and all the 
other things that make it possible for us in 
this community to get our share of the 
money that’s being spent.” 

But whose responsibility really is it to cut 
the budget? The Constitution gives the 
President the power to recommend but not 
to legislate. The Constitution says: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” 

This means that the final decision is up to 
Congress. But when Congress tackles the 
job, what does it find? First, that 63 per- 
cent of the total budget is for national secu- 
rity—assurance of survival in an atomic age. 


ONLY 12 PERCENT LEFT 


Next, 25 percent of the budget is for pro- 
grams fixed by Congress in laws passed in 
previous years. This includes veterans’ bene- 
fits, agricultural price supports, soil-bank 
payments, grants to the States for welfare 
payments, and interest on the Federal debt. 
Thus we have 88 percent of these 2 cate- 
gories alone and, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, George Humphrey, explained it in a 
speech in Detroit last week, “this leaves but 
12 percent of Federal spending in which there 
is some elasticity in the opportunity to save 
money.” 

In actual totals this 12 percent is a sum 
of $8,600,000,000. It cannot all be eliminated. 
Mr. Humphrey says: 

“It therefore becomes quite obvious that 
while some savings can always be made by 
ferreting out waste, extravagance, and dupli- 
cation, the really substantial reductions in 
Government spending can come only from 
changes in programs. These programs now 
in effect by decision of the Congress can be 
changed only by new decisions of the Con- 
gress. 

PUBLIC SUPPORT NEEDED 


“The executive branch must, of course, 
work closely with the Congress to arrive at 
the best judgments as to what the various 
programs must provide for. That is exactly 
what the Eisenhower administration is cur- 
rently doing with the Congress in this cam- 
paign which has received so much public no- 
tice recently in searching to find ways and 
means of reconsidering existing programs so 
as to make substantial reductions in Govern- 
ment spending without either impairing our 
security or the necessary services to be ren- 
dered the public. * * * 

“Whose job is it to cut Federal spending? 
It is everybody’s job. It needs the active sup- 
port—not just the approval—of the public. 
Basically it is the job of the American people, 
for it is with the people—at the thousands 
of crossroads over the Nation—that the pres- 
sures for spending begin. A group of people 
who want some assistance or who get into 
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trouble of some kind, turn to the Federal 
Government for help on the mistaken theory 
that money from the Federal Government 
does not cost anybody anything. The pres- 
sures applied are well known and are visible 
in Washington every day. * * * 


REAL STORY OF HIGH BUDGETS 


“We need a campaign of public education 
so that the public will better understand the 
facts of life about Federal spending. They 
must realize that there is no bottomless well 
of unlimited money in Washington. * * * 

“There is all too prevalent an attitude of 
‘getting our cut so long as everyone else is 
getting theirs.’ ” 

That’s the real story of why Federal budg- 
ets are high. But the picture isn’t as black 
today as it has looked in the past. For 2 
years the Treasury has taken in more than it 
has spent—and there is the same outlook for 
the coming year. This, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury points out, is “the first time we 
have had a real prospect of 3 balanced budg- 
ets in succession for more than 25 years.” 

Also in terms of prewar dollars—that is 
in the 60-cent dollars of today—the budget 
can be regarded as approximately $43.2 bil- 
lions and not $71.8 billions. Inflation works 
both ways—it sends Government expenses up 
even as it calls for a larger volume of dollars 
in tax receipts. What’s dangerous is not 
the size of the present budget by itself but 
what it may portend. 


JOB OF PREVENTION 


The current budget can be cut by perhaps 
two or three billions—which is something. 
But what is more important is to prevent 
the budget from going even higher next year. 

This is everybody’s job, which means the 
electorate really has to keep informed so that 
political demagoguery doesn’t produce a 
rivalry in spending for welfare purposes and 
exploitation on the stump by one political 
party of the cuts made by the other party. 
Mr. Eisenhower isn’t going to run for office 
again, but the Republican Party in Congress 
faces an election in 1958. It can be defeated 
once more as it was in 1956 in the West 
because the Democrats deliberately blamed 
low farm prices on the failure of the Repub- 
licans to spend more money to subsidize 
agriculture. Only last week the Democrats 
were trying to push upward in Congress the 
soil bank payments despite all the talk about 
cutting the Federal budget. It’s the unin- 
formed or short-sighted, selfish voter who 
really is responsible for past failures to cut 
the budget. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in recent weeks the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has been vigor- 
ously vocal. in opposition to the enact- 
ment of a program of Federal assist- 
ance to public school construction. The 
Chamber has been attempting to demon- 
strate that there is actually no shortage 
of public school classrooms. 

Secretary Folsom, a former director 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, has appropriately called attention 
to the misleading and inaccurate nature 
of the Chamber’s contentions. 

Mr. President, 2.3 million schoolchil- 
dren in this country are being educated 
under substandard conditions because of 
overcrowding, half-day sessions, or 
makeshift . facilities. The classroom 
shortage exists. It has existed for too 
many years. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
of March 8 from Secretary Folsom of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare to Mr. John S. Coleman, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, be printed in the RECORD 
as the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D: C., March 8, 1957. 
Mr. JOHN S. COLEMAN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. COLEMAN: Several Members of 
Congress, newspaper editors, and others have 
calied my attention recently to publications 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
which discuss Federal assistance for public 
school construction. 

From my experience as a director of the 
United States chamber for 6 years, and as a 
former president of my local chamber, I 
know that you and your associates seek to 
uphold high standards of reliability in the 
basic information you present to the public. 

I have, therefore, been surprised and 
deeply disappointed at certain seriously 
misleading and inaccurate statements in the 
chamber’s publications. I feel that you 
would want me to call these inaccuracies 
to your attention. 

I fully respect the chamber’s right to op- 
pose—and oppose vigorously—the Presi- 
dent’s school construction program. The 
public, however, is entitled to accurate ba- 
sic information upon which to judge this 
significant issue. 

Before discussing specific examples, I 
should like to emphasize that the Depart- 
ment’s school statistics are compiled from 
data reported by the State education agen- 
cies. These agencies are closest to the sit- 
uation and, I believe, best able to get the 
facts. The chamber’s presentation reports 
some of this information incorrectly and 
ignores a major part of it. 

The chamber’s Washington Report of Feb- 
ruary 1 undertakes to compare the number 
of classrooms built with the number of 
classrooms needed for enrollment increases 
in the school years 1947-48 through the 
current year, 1956-57. The chamber’s con- 
clusion is that 490,000 classrooms weré built 
while only 291,000 were needed for increased 
enrollment. 

This presentation is misleading and er- 
roneous in several respects. 

First, the Washington Report ignores the 
new classroom needs resulting from obsoles- 
cence, population shifts, school consolida- 
tion, or losses due to fire and natural 
disasters. 

All these factors combined represent a 
considerable additional need for new class- 
rooms each year. By a conservative esti- 
mate these needs range from 14,000 to 20,000 
classrooms each year. Thus, over the 10- 
year period, these needs alone amount to 
about 140,000 to 200,000 classrooms, 

Second, the chamber makes a major error 
in comparing construction during one school 
year with the increased enrollment at the 
beginning of that same year. 

The schools, of course, need to have class- 
rooms available when the pupils enroll, not 
later. An accurate presentation would com- 
pare construction during one school year 
with the classrooms needed to meet enroll- 
ment increases at the start of the next year. 

To illustrate this point, I cite the dis- 
cussion in the chamber’s February issue of 
News and Cues. This publication states: 
“In 1947, spiraling enrollments required 
approximately 9,500.new classrooms. School 
boards all over the Nation countered by 
building 16,000.” 

Actually, the need for 9,500 new rooms for 
increased enrollment in September 1947, 
should be compared with the 9,000 rooms 
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16,000 rooms built in the school year 1947-48 
should be compared with a need of 19,000 
rooms for increased enrollment alone in 
September 1948. 

Third, not only is the basis for comparison 
wrong, but some of the classroom figures 
cited by the chamber are inaccurate in 
themselves. 

News and Cues states that “in 1955-56, 
38,500 were needed—67,000 were built.” 
Actually, the State education agencies re- 
port that 62,500 classrooms were built last 
school year, not 67,000. 

News and Cues further states: “Topping 
this picture, the Office of Education’s most 
recent estimate placed the need for 1956-57 
at 41,300 classrooms—69,000 were built.” 
In this statement the chamber is counting 
rooms that have not yet been built. The 
figure of 69,000 was an estimate by the State 
education agencies of the rooms they ex- 
pected to be built by next fall. Whether 
this rate of construction will actually be 
achieved is, of course, not certain. 

To summarize these points, the chamber 
does not present a true picture when it con- 
cludes that 490,000 classrooms were. built 
while only 291,000 were needed for enroll- 
ment increases; a more accurate and com- 
plete presentation, corrected to reflect the 
factors I have cited, would show that needs 
for some 444,000 to 504,000 additional class- 
rooms developed during the last 10 years, 
while only 406,000 were built. 

These figures, of course, deal only with a 
specific 10-year period. A further important 
factor—omitted from the chamber’s figures— 
is the backlog of shortage which first began 
to build up during the depression and World 
War II, when school construction was very 
limited. 

The Washington Report states: “It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that demands 
for Federal school-construction funds aren’t 
the result of needs.” The publication further 
contends that its presentation “shows clearly 
that local and State action is meeting needs.” 

For 3 years in a row, the Office of Education 
has asked the State school agencies to report 
on the number of pupils in excess of normal 
capacity of the schools in use. For 3 years 
in a row, the figure has been about the 
same, 214 million children above capacity. 
These children, with millions of their class- 
mates, have been forced into half-day ses- 


. sions, makeshift facilities, or obviously over- 


crowded rooms. Since there has been no 
appreciable reduction in this figure over 3 
successive years, it is obvious that State and 
local efforts are falling far short of meeting 
classroom needs. 

To get more complete information on the 
total classroom shortage, the Office of Edu- 
cation last fall also asked the State educa- 
tion agencies to report on total additiomal 
classrooms needed at the start of this school 
year. The State agencies estimated 80,000 
additional rooms were needed simply to ac- 
commodate the excess enrollment mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. Further, the 
States reported an additional 79,000 class- 
rooms were needed to replace facilities now 
unfit for use. Thus the State agencies esti- 
mated the total backlog of shortage at the 
start of this school year at 159,000 classrooms. 

Little progress is being made in reducing 
this shortage. The enrollment increase next 
fall will require 45,000 new rooms, and addi- 
tional replacement needs will require 14,000 
to 20,000, for a total additional need of 59,000 
to 65,000 new rooms. Thus, even if the esti- 
mated 69,000 new classrooms are completed, 
the backlog of shortage would be reduced by 
only 4,000 to 10,000 rooms. 

At this rate the classroom shortage, far 
from being solved, would continue to handi- 
cap the education of many children for many 


years. 
Finally, Washington Report states that 
“Federal-aid advocates obviously are at- 
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built in, the school year, 1946-47. And the 


tempting to establish the principle of Fed- 
eral financing and control from which they 
can leap into actual control of the schools.” 

There is no sound or justifiable basis for 
this statement. 

The President has repeatedly stated his 
deep conviction that Federal support can 
and must be administered without Federal 
control of education. The Federal Govern- 
ment has financially supported education in 
various ways for over 100 years without im- 
posing Federal domination. In recent years, 
for example, the Federal Government has 
invested $18 billion to help war veterans 
continue their education, and $1.2 billion 
to help build and operate schools in com- 
munities overburdened by nearby Federal 
defense installations. These activities have 
not resulted in Federal control of the schools. 
Furthermore, the proposed legislation specifi- 
cally prohibits any Federal direction, super- 
vision, or control over the personnel, cur- 
riculum, or program of instruction of any 
school or school system. 

In my long and pleasant association with 
the chamber, I have learned to appreciate 
the chamber’s contributions over the years 
in calling attention to the value of good 
schools and in encouraging community sup- 
port for improvements in education. I firmly 
believe that the primary responsibility for 
meeting classroom needs must remain at 
the State and local levels. The President 
has said many times, however, that Fed- 
eral assistance is needed now on an emer- 
gency basis to help remove the backlog of 
shortage. Then States and communities 
can meet future needs as they develop. The 
administration’s proposals are carefully de- 
signed to encourage greater State and local 
efforts. 

In the interest of better public under- 
standing of the classroom problem, I am 
making this letter public. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM. 


POLICY OF CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
CONCERNING INFORMATION TO 
BE FURNISHED MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS UPON REQUEST 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
has been furnished to me a copy of a 
letter which was sent by Maj. Gen. 
Emerson C. Itschner to the field engi- 
neers announcing a change in policy as 
to the information which the engineers 
can furnish to Members of Congress upon 
request. 

As many Senators have learned, dur- 
ing the past year the policy was changed. 
Whereas previously a Member of the 
Senate or House was entitled to all in- 
formation concerning projects which 
had been surveyed or proposed by the 
Corps of Engineers, during the last year 
a new policy was put into effect, and no 
information could be furnished regard- 
ing any project which was not made a 
part of the current year’s budget. 

This makes it very difficult for any 
Member of Congress properly to repre- 
sent his constituents, as under such a 
policy he was refused the basic informa- 
tion regarding projects in his home State. 
In connection with the hearings on the 
confirmation of the nomination of Gen- 
eral Itschner, this point was brought up 
in the Armed Services Committee espe- 
cially by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] who made a lengthy statement 
on the subject. We learned that the 
policy was not inaugurated by the Corps 
of Engineers, but was directed by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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General Itschner has just informed 
us that as a result of the hearings by the 
Armed Services Committee a new policy, 
which he himself announced, is now in 
effect, and that once again Members of 
Congress will be able to get basic infor- 
mation about projects in their home 
States. 

Mr. President, I desire now to turn my 
attention to another subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 


BROADENING OF LOAN REGULA- 
TIONS TO AID INDIAN TRIBES IN 
ATTRACTING INDUSTRY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have received a release from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs relating to the broad- 
ening of loan regulations in order to aid 
Indian tribes in attracting industry. I 
am very happy to see the progress that 
is being made on this, since the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee, of which I 
was chairman for several years, and of 
which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] is now the chairman, con- 
ducted hearings throughout the United 
States on the plight of the American In- 
dian and the impact on their youth. The 
Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittee has 
done constructive work in this field. 

When I was the chairman of the sub- 
committee I designated the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] as acting 
chairman to conduct the hearings, and 
was fortunate enough to be with him at 
one of the hearings at Fort Yates, 
N. Dak. The Senator from North Da- 
kota and I were both impressed with the 
zeal with which the Indian leaders and 
individuals came before the subcommit- 
tee and stated frankly that what was 
needed was regular employment so that 
an opportunity of improving the econ- 
omy of the people would be afforded. 
The Senator from North Dakota heard 
these same statements time and time 
again in other sections of the country. 
One of the recommendations of the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Subcommittee was 
for a program by the Federal and State 
Governments to induce industry to come 
in or near Indian reservations. The 
Senator from North Dakota was one of 
the leaders in a movement to bring the 
Jewel Bearing plant to Rolla, N. Dak., 
which plant hires Indian people ex- 
clusively. With that plant as a pilot 
project, six other plants were inaugu- 
rated in different parts of the country. 
I am happy to say that one of the com- 
panies is from my State of Tennessee, 
namely, the Leathercraft Co., Inc., of 
Knoxville, Tenn., which has established 
a plant at Cherokee, N.C. Very recently 
the Senator from North Dakota intro- 
duced S. 809, the purpose of which is to 
provide a fund of $200 million for loans 
or grants to Indian tribes, to Indians 
and to non-Indians interested in bring- 
ing industry to or near Indian reserva- 
tions. Twenty other Senators, including 
myself, cosponsored the bill. I hope that 
this bill will receive favorable consid- 
eration for it would be one of the most 
conservative measures to correct many 
of the problems facing the American In- 
dian. I ask unanimous consent that the 
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release from the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Loan REGULATIONS BROADENED To AID INDIAN 
TRIBES IN ATTRACTING INDUSTRY 

The Federal regulations governing the 
Unfted States credit program for Indian 
tribes are being broadened to permit loans 
of funds which the tribes can use for the 
purpose of attracting industry to the vicinity 
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of reservations, the Department of the In- 
terior announced today. 

In explaining the significance of the 
changes, Indian Commissioner Glenn L. 
Emmons pointed to the example of the 
Navaho Tribe in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah which has appropriated $300,000 of its 
own funds both this year and last year for 
an industry-fostering program. The new 
types of loans, he added, will make it pos- 
sible for other tribes with little or no cash 
reserves to offer similar inducements. 

Such inducements might include assist- 
ance in furnishing facilities, in training pro- 
grams, and in the recruitment of qualified 
workers. 
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Loans will be made only to tribes having 
a form of organization acceptable to the 
Secretary and at interest rates and under 
terms and conditions found by the Secre- 
tary to be in the public interest. 

Encouragement of industry to establish 
plants near Indian reservations is an im- 
portant phase of Commissioner Emmons’ 
program to advance the economic and social 
welfare of Indian people. The work is 
headed by Carl W. Beck, assistant to Com- 
missioner Emmons. 

Following is a tabulation of the plants 
which either have been established or defi- 
nitely planned to date as a result of the 
program: 


Name and home base Name and location of new Type of plant Approximate opening date Tribes involved Anticipated employment 
of company (actual or anticipated) of ians 

Saddlecraft, Ine., Knoxville, | Cherokee Leathercraft Co., | Leather goods-...--------- SEa D ana Eastern Cherokee... 40, 

Tenn. Cherokee, N. C. 
Baby Line Frrniture Co., | Navajo Furniture, Inc., | Juvenile furniture, shut- | Nov. 10, 1955_.....-------- OOOO O MOTOS 100. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Gallup, N. Mex. ters, ete. 
Lear, Inc, Santa Monica, | Lear Navajo, Flagstaff, Ariz..| Electronics._.............- ee a 1 ee nts a A ie EE: 100. 

Calif. 
Parsons & Baker, Phoenix- | Casa Grande Mills, Ine., | Garments_.........--.-..- Mareh 1067_..-....<....<22 Pima Papago. .......... 125 (immediately); 700 

ville, Pa. Casa Grande, Ariz. (ultimately). 
The First Americans, Inc_....- The First Americans, Ine., | Fishing tackle, plastics | In operation (January | Northern Cheyenne... 75 to 100, 

Lame Deer, Mont. and wood products. 1957). 

New Moon Mobile Homes Co_| New Moon Mobile Homes | Mannfacture of house | March 1957_--...----..-.-- South Dakota Sioux | 75 to 100, 


Co., Rapid City, S. Dak. 


trailers, 


groups. 


CURE FOR CORRUPTION IN UNIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
not more than 5 minutes on the first item 
I wish to insert in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Ore- 
gon Labor Press, the official publication 
of the AFL-CIO in the State of Oregon, 
on March 8, 1957, published an editorial 
entitled “Democracy Is the Cure for Cor- 
ruption in Unions.” 

The editorial sets forth in clear and 
uncompromising language the senti- 
ments shared, in my judgment, by the 
vast majority of fair-minded citizens of 
my State. 

Because of the timely nature of the 
editorial, and as a healthy corrective to 
the exaggerated statements given cur- 
rency by those who would seek to be- 
smear all union labor because of the al- 
leged iniquities of a few men in the labor 
movement, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the Oregon Labor Press and its 
editor, Mr. James W. Goodsell, deserve 
commendation for their wholesome ap- 
proach to this problem. 

Mr. President, in regard to this prob- 
lem I wish to say that in recent days I 
have been very much concerned about 
testimony and information based upon 
allegations concerning certain persons 
in my State, which have been made a 
part of the record before the McCLELLAN 
committee. At the conclusion of the 
hearings held by that committee, so far 
as the so-called Oregon features of the 
hearing are concerned, I propose to 
make remarks on the floor of the Senate, 
onthe basis of what I think the record 
warrants. 


But, Mr. President, today I desire to 
assure my colleagues in the Senate and, 
while speaking from this desk, I wish to 
assure the people of the United States, 
that the great City of Roses, Portland, 
Oreg., is not the mire-filled, filthy city 
that one would be led to believe from 
reading the “trial by press” in the Ore- 
gon newspapers, in regard to the con- 
ditions existing in Portland. 

I wish to say to the law-enforcement 
Officials of my State—that if there is any 
ground for criminal prosecution based 
upon any allegations made before the 
McClellan committee, it is the clear 
duty of such officials to proceed forth- 
with prosecutions. 

Mr. President, as one who for many 
years taught criminal procedure, I wish 
to say that in determining the guilt or 
innocence of fellow Americans, there is 
no substitute for the judicial courtroom, 
where the rules of procedure which pre- 
vail will protect the innocent and will 
give the guilty a fair trial. 

I wish to make it very clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I make no criticism of the 
McClellan committee. It is following 
the established practices and customs of 
the Senate in conducting its investiga- 
tion. However, again I raise my voice 
in the Senate of the United States, as I 
have done on more than one occasion in 
the past 12 years, to insist that the pro- 
cedure in connection with Senate in- 
vestigations needs much revision, so that 
when a question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of a fellow American is before a 
Senate committee, the precious safe- 
guards of procedure which are so essen- 
tial to a fair trial in our country will be 
preserved and guaranteed to him in the 
interests of justice. 

Basic among these procedural protec- 
tions is the bill of particulars. In many 
speeches I have made during the last 12 
years on behalf of reform of procedures 
in Congressional investigations I have 
stressed the importance of submitting in 
advance to anyone brought before a com- 
mittee a bill of particulars setting forth 
the specific charges upon which he is to 


be investigated. This is not asking too 
much where a witness’ reputation or 
freedom are often at stake, at least in- 
directly. 

Another recommendation which I 
deem of great importance, and which I 
repeat today, is that anyone charged of 
any wrongdoing involving alleged crim- 
inality shall be confronted by his ac- 
cusers in open hearing, where the 
searchlight of full public disclosure can 
be brought to bear upon all the facts set 
forth. 

By the same token, one who is accused 
in this fashion before a Congressional 
committee should have the right to 
cross-examine his accusers through 
counsel. This is a precious procedural 
right if the essence of fair trial is to be 
maintained in our committees. 

Oh, yes; I know it is said that a Senate 
investigation is not a trial. However,- 
that is but a technical distinction, be- 
cause we all know that in the past sev- 
eral days, as we have read in the papers 
about the investigation of alleged labor 
racketeering in my State, there has been 
trial, at least by the press, of various peo- 
ple who have been called before the 
committee. 

Another basic procedural right which 
we should insure is the right of the ac- 
cused, with the assistance of counsel, to 
pursue his own defense in orderly fash- 
ion, subject, of course, to the right of the 
committee and of those involved in his 
testimony to cross-examine him on his 
testimony. 

Likewise, I have urged, and wish to 
stress in these remarks today, the im- 
portance of the procedural requirement 
that probative evidence be brought forth 
in support of allegations made. Whis- 
pers, rumors, hearsay, and possible 
frameups have no standing, as we all 
know, in our criminal courts. The un- 


reliability of such sources of information 


has been recognized from the founding 
of our Republic and the safeguards 
against such dangers to the reputation 
and character of men and women should 
be impeccably followed in Congressional 
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investigations. My faith in the proce- 
dural guaranties of a fair trial in Amer- 
ica is so abiding that I am convinced 
that any phase of alleged labor or em- 
ployer racketeering, of labor or employer 
participation in vice conditions, or of 
labor and employer participation in any 
form of political corruption, can be 
proven or disproven beyond a question 
of a doubt on the record of any investi- 
gation or courtroom proceeding without 
resort to the use of any procedural short 
cuts that deny the procedural guaran- 
ties to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for the 
people who have been called before the 
committee, but I do insist, as one who 
taught criminal law and criminal pro- 
cedure for years, that the judgment of 
guilt or innocence should be determined 
by a jury of peers within the procedural 
safeguards of an American courtroom. 
That is why I have just said that I call 
upon the law-enforcement officials of 
my State to carry out their public duty 
if they find that there is any basis in 
fact for any criminal charges against 
anyone involved in these hearings. It is 
through such criminal prosecutions in 
the courtrooms of my State that the im- 
portant question of guilt or innocence 
should be determined, and not in a Sen- 
ate hearing. 

I am making these remarks today as 
the Senior Senator from Oregon, because 
in that capacity I have been barraged 
by questions from colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and from many people outside the 
Senate who want to know whether con- 
ditions in my State are as bad as the 
press paints them upon the basis of this 
hearing. 

Mr. President, no other Member of 
the Senate is more anxious than I am 
to have cleaned up any criminality 
which may have woven its way either 
into the labor movement or into the 
employer movement or within the offi- 
cialdom of my State. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I know the great difference which 
exists between accusations and proof; 
and I know that testimony by persons of 
questionable veracity, such as alleged 
prostitutes, procurers, exconvicts, or 
gamblers before any legislative commit- 
tee—where the precious safeguards of 
procedure so essential in determining the 
proof of guilt or innocence should pre- 
vail—_may appear to be quite different 
when the testimony is given by such 
witnesses in court on cross-examination 
under the procedures of a fair trial. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in defense 
of my great State, not of individuals 
against whom allegations have been 
made—because I hold no brief for any- 
one who has been accused or against 
whom allegations have been made, 
before the Senate committee—but in 
defense of my State, I wish to say to 
my colleagues, “Reserve judgment un- 
til in the judicial atmosphere of a fair 
courtroom, where these procedural guar- 
anties are always available to those ac- 
cused, judgment is finally rendered by 
a jury of one’s peers.” 

Mr. President, I wish to say to my 
colleagues in the Senate I am sorry that 
in the hearings which thus far have 
been held, evidence which has been 
brought forth in some instances would 
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seem to be the basis of a prima facie 
case at least supporting a suspicion that 
all is not well in certain segments of 
the labor movement in my State, and 
that all is not well, also, apparently, in 
connection with certain segments of the 
employer groups in my State, as well as 
in the officialdom of my State. 

But, Mr. President, I would have my 
colleagues know that in the case of labor 
racketeering, as well as in the case of 
bribery, more than 1 person must be in- 
volved; at least 2 are necessary. Just as 
one cannot bribe himself, so it is that 
in the case of the small minority of la- 
bor leaders who apparently have been 
resorting to labor-racketeering methods, 
they cannot engage in it without col- 
lusion on the part of an equally small 
number of employers who have not rec- 
ognized their obligations to the great 
bulk of employers in the United States. 

Mr. President, I close these remarks by 
asking my colleagues to reserve judg- 
ment on many of the allegations which 
have been made until the judicial proc- 
esses of our great system of government 
by law run their course. 

EXHIBIT A 


[From the Oregon Labor Press of March 8, 
1957] 


DEMOCRACY IS THE CURE FOR CORRUPTION IN 
UNIONS 


First of all, let us say for the record that 
the Oregon Labor Press will withhold opinion 
of the guilt or innocence of accused team- 
ster officials until the current Senate com- 
mittee hearings and local grand-jury pro- 
ceedings, criminal prosecutions, and libel 
suits are completed. In our book, every man 
is innocent until proved guilty. 

But let us make one thing perfectly clear. 
If the shocking charges against any of these 
teamster Officials are proved true, we believe 
they should be punished to the full extent 
of the law. And they should be removed 
permanently from positions of authority and 
trust in the labor movement. 

“No person should hold or retain office or 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its subordinate bodies who is commonly 
known to be a crook or racketeer preying on 
the labor movement and its good name,” says 
the ethical practices code adopted by the 
AFL-CIO executive council. 

Let’s face the facts. One corrupt national 
union in the AFL-CIO is one too many. One 
corrupt local union official is one too many. 
It takes just one to soil the good name of 
all clean and democratic unions, including 
yours and mine. 

We can’t close our eyes and say, “This is 
the teamsters’ problem; let them cope with 
it.” In terms of public opinion and public 
trust, the current Senate hearings and local 
indictments have hurt every union, every 
union official, every union member. The 
wounds we are receiving may take years to 
heal. 

It doesn’t do much good to point out that 
99 percent of all unions are clean and demo- 
cratic, and that 99 percent of all union 
leaders are honest and conscientious men of 
complete integrity. 

It doesn’t do much good to point out that 
a higher percentage of businessmen and 
bankers are convicted of felonies each year 
than union officials. The sins of a banker 
don’t rub off on his fellow bankers, but the 
sins of one union official can soil the good 
name of organized labor as a whole. 

For labor unions, it’s not enough to be 
9944400 percent pure. The hard, uncomfort- 
able fact is that all unions and all union 
leaders must be, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. 
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How do we attain this seemingly impos- 
sible goal? 

We attain it through democracy in unions. 
No local or national union that is really 
democratic can ever become corrupt. 

The overwhelming majority of unions have 
never been tainted with any hint of corrup- 
tion. Why? Because they are democratic— 
run by and for their members. 

Democracy is the life blood of good union- 
ism. No union should ever be run from the 
top down. No union official should ever be 
beyond control and recall through the demo- 
cratic ballot of his members. The acts of 
every union official should be subject to the 
full scrutiny and veto of his members. 

This, we believe, is the underlying reason 
why the Teamsters have been scorched by 
the hot breath of scandal. Basically the 
Teamsters are not a democratic union. Great 
power is vested in officials who are appointed, 
not elected. Local unions can be kept in- 
definitely under trusteeship, which means 
that their members have no right to elect 
Officers or control finances. Through the 
misuse or threat of trusteeship, the Team- 
sters’ Union is run from the top down. 

What would happen if the president of 
your union sold his house to the union for 
$162,000 and kept the house? In most 
unions the president, and the executive 
board who approved the transaction, would 
be thrown out on their ears. But this sort 
of thing apparently can happen in the Team- 
sters. Honest and decent local union lead- 
ers and members can only shake their heads 
in shame and frustration. 

Labor has no ills that the good medicine of 
democracy cannot cure. If the AFL-CIO or 
the United States Senate can find a way to 
assure real democracy in all unions, there 
will never again be any need for radical 
surgery to remove the cancer of corruption. 


DENIAL OF PASSPORTS TO AMER- 
ICAN NEWSMEN WISHING TO 
VISIT RED CHINA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
State Department’s unfortunate denial 
of passports to American newsmen who 
wish to visit Red China continues to 
have serious repercussions around the 
country. 

Mr. President, this matter was re-. 
ferred to earlier in the session of the 
Senate today by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], who, as we recall, 
introduced a joint resolution to require 
the issuance of a passport to one news- 
paper reporter. 

Many editorials and editorial com- 
ments relating to the denial by the Secre- 
tary of State of passports to American 
newsmen have been called to my atten- 
tion. Many of these editorial comments 
refer to speeches and statements I have 
made in the Senate, in deploring the 
action of the State Department. 

Mr. President, I would also note for 
the record that the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations has today under 
consideration the entire matter of the 
issuance of passports or the failure by 
the Secretary of State to issue them. 
The distinguished Senator now presid- 
ing over this body [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has 
expressed his concern, as have the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] and my- 
self. 

Among the editorial comments which 
have come to my attention is one en- 
titled “It’s Prompted by Fear,” which 
was published in the Marshall (Minn.) 
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Daily Messenger. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Marshall (Minn.) Daily Messenger 
of February 12, 1957] 


IT’S PROMPTED BY FEAR 


Yesterday Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY said 
he will ask the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to investigate the denial of pass- 
ports for newsmen’s visits to Communist 
countries. 

Senator HUMPHREY told the Senate that 
the State Department has engaged “in an 
unwarranted abuse of the right to travel,” 
in denying such permits and in attempt- 
ing to take up the passports of reporters who 
visited Communist China in defiance of the 
policy. 

Senator HUMPHREY hit on something that 
must be regarded by all freedom-loving 
Americans. It’s not so much a case of free- 
dom to travel as it is a case of the intellectual 
freedom to investigate, inquire, to think, and 
to believe. 

The State Department’s action in this case 
obviously was prompted by fear. It either 
was afraid that these newsmen would engage 
in espionage or else the State Department was 
afraid the newsmen would be corrupted by 
associations with Communists and exposures 
to their propaganda. 

The State Department, perhaps, was afraid 
that democratic ideas would not stand up in 
the free market place of ideas. 

This lack of confidence has all sorts of 
dangerous implications. During this cold 
war, when the democratic ideas are being 
challenged, questioned, and argued around 
the world, we must remain steadfast in our 
belief that ideas have the right to be heard. 
We must grant the minority the right to 
become the majority through an orderly 
process of democratic exchange of ideas. 

Had someone, during President Hoover’s 
time in the White House, suggested such 
things as social security, farm price supports, 
wage and insurance laws, that person would 
have been stoned. Yet today the conserva- 
tive party, the Republican Party, is outdoing 
even the most liberal thinkers of the Demo- 
cratic party of Hoover’s time. People haven’t 
ehanged so much as their ideas have changed. 

There are people among us who fear open 
competition with strange and foreign ideas. 
This is weakness, not strength. 

So long as ideas are presented and dis- 
cussed and considered and argued, according 
to the American standard of fair play, we 
have nothing to fear. 

The newsmen who went to Communist 
China possibly are fellow travelers. We cer- 
tainly won’t convince them communism is 
bad by restricting them to this country. We 
may convince them of communism’s inherent 
tyranny by letting them see both political 
philosophies in the open market place of 
ideas. 

If not, to allow a department of our Gov- 
ernment to tell us when and where we can 
travel is still bad. Some day that Govern- 
ment may tell Catholics they cannot travel 
to Rome and Norwegians they cannot visit 
the Scandinavian countries. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the State Department will take im- 
mediate steps to remedy this situation. 
Instead of having to call the Secretary 
of State before the appropriate Congres- 
sional committees, in order to get him to 
do what he should do, I suggest that 
while he is visiting in Asia, he do what 
many of our Asian friends do—meditate; 
and I suggest that after due meditation, 
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he come to the decision to permit the 
American people to have information 
about a part of the world which is very 
important, and to permit them to obtain 
that information from true, trusted, and 
experienced newsmen who can properly 
interpret what is developing in one of 
the areas of Asia which causes the 
American people great worry and con- 
cern, and is a country which funda- 
mentally affects what will develop in the 
world in the days to come. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


INADEQUACY OF FARM CREDIT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a letter which 
I received from one of our State Repre- 
sentatives in the 65th District of Minne- 
sota, Mr. B. M. Wichterman. Mr. Wich- 
terman addressed a letter to me, under 
date of February 15, 1957, relating to the 
inadequacy of farm credit. He is a gen- 
tleman who knows the needs of his con- 
stituents, and knows the failures and 
inefficiencies of the present farm credit 
service. He urges that Congress take 
some action in the farm credit field þe- 
fore it is too late. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Plummer, Minn., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Something is 
wrong with our Government agencies that 
have been created to provide credit for the 
farmers of our area. As a member of the 
legislature, I have received more pressure 
from farmers regarding FHA loans and other 
emergency Government credit than I have 
from any State issue or any other issue with 
the exception of price supports. 

Reports through news releases, farm maga- 
zines, and other publications have given wide 
publicity that a farmer may receive sub- 
stantial credit at reasonable rates through 
Government agencies if he is not able to do 
so from banks and private lenders. As a 
matter of fact, these people are receiving 
very little help from the Federal loaning 
agencies. 

I had a farmer over to see me the other 
day who started 3 years ago to get an FHA 
loan to build a barn and to buy cattle and 
other necessary items needed to have a good 
efficient unit. He was told at that time 
that he must secure additional land so he 
arranged to purchase another quarter sec- 
tion. The local FHA board approved this 
loan but things did not materialize. Conse- 
quently, the quarter section was sold to 
someone else. About a year ago he at- 
tempted again to secure an FHA loan and 
again he was told he must purchase addi- 
tional land. Presently he has another quar- 
ter section available; his loan has again been 
approved by the board, but for some reason 
or other he gets no action. 

I have had several other farmers that are 
in an area that suffered a 100-percent loss 
by hail and in my judgment should be 
eligible under the emergency provisions of 
the FHA Act. These loans have also been 
approved by the local boards, but they are 
receiving no action from the administra- 
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tion. Unless something is done and soon, 
these people will be forced off the farms 
because they can no longer live on the broken 
promises that they have received from the 
FHA, which exodus from farms here in 
northwestern Minnesota is increasing at an 
alarming rate and this, of course, creates 
problems for others who are in business 
and must depend upon farmers for their 
livelihood. If something isn’t done to cor- 
rect this situation, many of our small towns 
are going to disappear. 

I would like to know if there is a deliberate 
slowdown in processing applications for 
loans under FHA. Our local board tells me 
that they are doing everything in their power 
to secure this financing for our farmers, or 
is it our State administrator or the regional 
or national administrators who are respon- 
sible for this? 

Since you represent us in Washington, 
D. C., I hope that you will be able to get us 
an answer to some of these questions and 
straighten things out so that we can keep 
these farmers on their land. 

Thanking you kindly, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. M. WICHTERMAN, 
Representative, 65th District. 


PROPAGANDA EFFORTS OF PRIVATE 
POWER COMPANIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the ReEcorpD a letter which 
I received a few weeks ago from Mr. 
Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
and along with his letter, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed a copy of 
the advertisement which was carried in 
a number of magazines in the United 
States by America’s independent electric 
light and power companies. It is this 
advertisement to which Mr. Ellis’ letter 
refers. I would have my colleagues note 
that Mr. Ellis, who is well known to 
Members of Congress for his outstanding 
work in the field of rural electrification, 
takes sharp dissent from the suggestions 
and attitudes of the power companies. 
In his letter to me Mr. Ellis states what 
he believes to be the truth relating to 
the private utilities and their relation- 
ship to public power programs, and, in 
particular, the greatest of all public 
power programs, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and its activities. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Ellis’ letter, my letter to him in reply, 
and the advertisement be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and advertisement were ordered to he 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Attached for 
your information is the latest ad in the prop- 
aganda series of the power companies. We 
wrote to you on this matter with a copy of an 
earlier ad on December 31. 

We want to call to your attention the fol- 
lowing part of the ad: 

“These companies can have this power 
ready when you need it because they don’t 
have to wait for an act of Congress—or for 
a cent of tax money—to build the plants. 
The same experience, imagination, and en- 
terprise that electrified the Nation in a sin- 
gle lifetime are at work shaping your elec- 
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tric future. That’s why in the years to come, 
as in the past, you will benefit most when 
you are served by independent companies 
like the ones bringing you this message.” 

These statements are simply not true. 

When the power companies say that they 
don’t have “to wait for an act of Congress— 
or for a cent of tax money’—they are im- 
plying, and falsely, that they do not receive 
any subsidies from the Federal Government. 
The facts are that they have already received 
certificates entitling them to interest free 
loans of $1.4 billion and ultimate subsidies 
of $4.7 billion under section 168 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954, and they stand to 
obtain benefits far in excess of those amounts 
under section 167 of the same act. 

When the power companies attribute to 
themselves the credit for electrifying “the 
Nation in a single lifetime,” they are rewrit- 
ing history by denying credit to local and 
State governments for activities along this 
line which date back to 1882, and they are 
erasing the ugly record of most of.the private 
companies in excluding rural people from re- 
ceiving modern electric service until rural 
people and the Congress through the rural 
electric systems with funds and technical as- 
sistance from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration did most of the rural job and 
forced the power companies to move into the 
field. 

Placed against the background of the long 
propaganda campaign of the power com- 
panies, using funds supplied by electric con- 
sumers, this ad is pointing to a bright future 
and propagandizing against the Federal 
power program, State and local electric sys- 
tems, and the rural electric program, that 
is, against all enterprise in the electric indus- 
try except private monopcly. 

We do not question the right of any Ameri- 
can to free speech. We do question the priv- 
ilege exercised by utility monopolies to 
spread false and misleading propaganda 
against our program. And we wish to protest 
as strongly as polite language will permit the 
right of the power companies to finance this 
kind of propaganda out of funds collected 
from electric consumers, including a ma- 
jority of the consumers of our own member 
systems. And we protest the privilege the 
power companies exercise in declaring such 
expenditures to be a part of the legitimate 
expense of serving people with electricity, 
and deducting these expenses from their 
profits before taxes. Since electric utilities 
operate, in effect, under cost-plus contracts 
with the electric consumer, they should not 
be permitted to add the cost of misleading 
propaganda to the ratepayers’ bill and re- 
duce their income taxes simultaneously. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will 
take action affirmatively to prohibit these 
activities, leaving the officials and owners of 
the power companies free to say whatever 
they please as individuals, provided they do 
it at their own expense. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


os 


POWER COMPANIES BUILD FoR YOUR New 
ELECTRIC LIVING 


Your air conditioner, television, and other 
appliances are just the beginning of a new 
electric age. 

Your food will cook in seconds instead of 
hours. Electricity will close your windows 
at the first drop of rain. Lamps will cut 
on and off automatically to fit the lighting 
needs in your rooms. Television screens 
will hang on the walls. An electric heat 
pump will use outside air to cool your house 
in summer, heat it in winter. 

You will need and have much more elec- 
tricity than you have today. Right now 
America’s more than 400 independent elec- 
tric light and power companies are plan- 
ning and building to have twice as much 
electricity for you by 1967. These com- 
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panies can have this power ready when you 
need it because they don’t have to wait for 
an act of Congress—or for a cent of tax 
money—to build the plants. 

The same experience, imagination, and 
enterprise that electrified the Nation in a 
single lifetime are at work shaping your 
electric future. That’s why in the years 
to come, as in the past, you will benefit 
most when you are served by independent 
companies like the ones bringing you this 
message. (America’s Independent Electric 
Light and Power Companies.)? 

Marcu 4, 1957. 
Mr. CLYDE T. ELLIS, 

General Manager, National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR CLYDE: I want to thank you for again 
calling my attention to the continuing prop- 
aganda efforts of the private power com- 
panies. As you know I have placed your 
previous letter in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD aiong with comments of my own. 

I am going to follow it up with additional 
comments soon. 

We should find some way to call a halt 
to this abuse that is paid for out of the 
rate-payers’ bills and also deducted from 
taxes as business expense, 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


CONDITIONS IN POLAND 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
quote an excerpt from an article entitled 
“Titoism: The New Marxist Empire,” 
written by my friend, Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, of the Free State of Mary- 
land, and published on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 25, 1956, in the national magazine 
Our Sunday Visitor. 

The paragraph to which I desire to 
refer particularly reads: 

In Poland, as many Polish patriots have 
pointed out, Soviet trickery produced a rela- 
tively bloodless transitiọn from Stalinism to 
Titoism. One Communist Gauleiter, Mr. 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, was substituted for 
another. This was easy because the master- 
minds in the Kremlin had every reason to 
trust Mr. Gomulka. As early as 1944, the 
new head of the Marxist-Leninist régime in 
Warsaw had been hailed by the Moscovites 
as “the Stalin of Poland.” By liquidating 
(i. e. murdering) Polish patriots during 
World War II Gauleiter Gomulka dug the 
grave of the Polish Republic. 

The annihilation of anti-Communists (i. e., 
true champions of freedom) in Poland was 
recalled in a recent report of the Associated 
Press (October 22, 1956). Mr. Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, it was revealed, had “helped the 
Soviets to liquidate the anti-Communists of 
Poland.” 

To be sure, Mr. Gomulka and his fellow- 
conspirators in Warsaw want independence 
and sovereignty. But, with equal ferocity, 
they are determined to maintain the new 
régime: “Titoist” National Communism. 


I also submit for the consideration of 
my distinguished colleagues an editorial 
from The New York Times which gives 
some indication that the truth about 
Marxist-Leninist Poland is beginning to 
suggest itself to a number of news ana- 
lysts.. This interesting editorial makes 
manifest the disappointment of many of 
those who had indulged in a vast amount 
of wishful thinking about the Marxist- 
Leninist Gauleiter of Poland, Mr. Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka. It also underlines the 


1 Company names on request through this 
magazine, 
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value of independent analyses such as 
those that have been brought to the at- 
tention of the United States Senate and 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives by the Maryland scholar. author, 
professor, and diplomat, Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning. Dr. Thorning expresses his 
conclusions about international events 
only after months of research, reflection, 
and consultation among the most trust- 
worthy thinkers of the United States of 
America and of other nations where free- 
dom and true socio-progress prevail. 

The New York Times editorial to which 
reference has been made is entitled “Om- 
inous News from Poland.” It reads as 
follows: 

Ominous News From POLAND 


Disquieting and puzzling developments are 
taking place in Warsaw. High ranking 
Stalinists who opposed last October’s peace- 
ful Polish revolution are retaining or gain- 
ing positions of power and influence. Pro- 
gressive Polish writers who helped mobilize 
their country’s conscience against Stalinist 
oppression are under attack. A deliberate 
campaign seems to be under way to reduce 
the free speech which has recently been so 
healthy a feature of the Polish scene. This 
newspaper’s Warsaw correspondent reports 
“despair” among Polish intellectuals now 
feeling this pressure. 

These developments are apparently taking 
place with the full knowledge of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, the Polish Communist chief who is 
usually regarded as the individual symbol of 
Poland’s new independence. The indication 
is that M. Gomulka is bowing to heavy pres- 
sure from Moscow. This is particularly sur- 
prising because of the way this apparent re- 
treat now contrasts with developments last 
summer. After last June’s Poznan demon- 
strations Soviet Premier Bulganin publicly 
demanded that the Polish press be muzzled. 
It took considerable courage then to refuse 
to obey Bulganin’s order, but that courage 
was shown and it helped lay the groundwork 
for last October’s revolution. No such cour- 
age is being shown now. 

It may be that the recent disquieting de- 
velopments should not be exaggerated. Much 
that is new and sound is continuing in 
Poland. Free enterprise is being permitted 
to bring its vigor to the solution of some 
pressing economic problems. The oppres- 
sion of collective farming has been lifted 
from most of those once subject to it. Polish 
foreign economic relations today exhibit a 
high degree of national independence, illus- 
trated, for example, by the presence in this 
country of a Polish delegation negotiating 
for American economic aid. 

The foundation for these gains was laid 
these past 2 years by the progressive increase 
in the freedom of the Polish press, and by the 
courageous and capable manner in which 
the Polish intellectuals took advantage of 
that increasing freedom to write the truth. 
Any attack on this foundation must raise 
questions about the future of all the pro- 
gressive developments in Poland. It must 
also raise questions about the future of our 
own attitude and policy toward Poland. 


TERMINATION OF WATER DIVER- 
SION FROM LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, State and 
municipal officials of Wisconsin are de- 
lighted that the so-called emergency 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois waterway has now been 
terminated. I share their gratification, 
and I trust that the termination will not 
itself be terminated, and that we will not 
see a resumption of the stealing of water 
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from Lake Michigan, so as to flush sews 
age down the Illinois waterway. 

I send to the desk the text of an arti- 
cle on this subject from the Thursday, 
February 28, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, together with a significant reso- 
lution introduced in the city council of 
Superior. I ask unanimous consent that 
these items be printed at this point in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 
28, 1957] 


Crry Hams END OF EXTRA DIVERSION FROM 
LAKE 


The end of emergency diversion of Lake 
Michigan water into the Illinois waterway 
elated Milwaukee officials Thursday. 

“We hope that Illinois waterway interests 
will not perpetually look to Lake Michigan 
to solve the low-water problems of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” commented Harry C. Brockel, 
Milwaukee port director and one of the oppo- 
nents of the diversion order. 

The Army engineers ordered the extra di- 
version halted at midnight Thursday. The 
rate of water taken out of the lake at Chi- 
cago was raised from 1,500 cubic feet per 
second to 8,500 last December 18, after ship- 
ping interests had complained of low water 
in the Mississippi River locks at Alton, Ill. 

Brig. Gen. Paul D. Berrigan, north central 
division engineer at Chicago, said Thursday 
that the diversion was put back to normal 
because rains and warm weather had raised 
the water levels in the waterways. 

General Berrigan said that the flow from 
the upper Mississippi measured 28,500 cubic 
feet per second Tuesday and 30,000 Wednes- 
day at lock 26, 100 miles north of St. Louis, 
Mo. The Illinois River joins the Mississippi 
about 75 miles south of there. 


NEVER FULL AMOUNT 


Flow in the Illinois River at Meredosia, 
Ill., increased from 15,000 to 18,000 cubic 
feet per second in one day, General Berrigan 
added. 

“With normal weather and rainfall, no 
further emergency should develop until next 
fall,” General Berrigan said. 

He ordered the Chicago sanitary district, 
which controls the locks at the mouth of 
the Chicago River, to cut diversion in three 
stages—back to 6,000 cubic feet a second at 
midnight Wednesday, to 3,100 at noon 
Thursday and to 1,500 at midnight Thurs- 
day. 

Army engineers said that the diversion 
never was permitted to reach the full 8,500 
cubic feet, because currents so swift they 
would have impeded navigation would have 
been created. 

The rate did climb to 7,900 cubic feet and 
averaged 6,950 for the 74-day period. The 
increase in flow of water down the Illinois 
waterway raised the level of the lower gate 
of lock 26 from 6 to 11 inches. That per- 
mitted the passage of boats and barges 
stranded there by low water. 

The increased diversion had been author- 
ized by the United States Supreme Court, 
which governs the flow of water from the 
lake, 

PRINCIPLE WRONG, VIEW 


Brockel said that his office would ‘con- 
tinue to oppose efforts by Mississippi Valley 
interests to make Lake Michigan a storage 
reservoir for the Mississippi.” 

Harry C. Slater, deputy city attorney, said: 
“We are happy to note that the engineers 
have recommended a termination of the di- 
vision. We regard this as especially im- 
portant since we are on the threshold of 
what appears to be a fight on legislation that 
would permit diversion.” 
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Bills which would permit such diversion 
are “wrong in principle,” said Slater. He 
added that the city was prepared to inform 
Congressmen of its opposition. 

Mayor Zeidler said he was glad that the 
diversion was ended and hoped that a bad 
precedent had not been set which might be 
used by “Chicago forces” to seek permanent 
diversion of a larger amount. 

Zeidler said he was waiting -word from 
the Great Lakes Harbors Association on its 
request for a Presidential commission to 
study the Chicago sanitary district, “so the 
cities of the lakes will not constantly be 
plagued with Chicago’s requests for more 
water to flush its sewage.” 


RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY THE CITY CoUNCIL 
OF THE CITY OF SUPERIOR, WIs., OPPOSING 
THE INCREASED DIVERSION OF WATERS FROM 
LakE MICHIGAN THROUGH THE CHICAGO 
DRAINAGE CANAL 


Whereas the States and Provinces of Can- 
ada bordering on the Great Lakes hold title 
to the waters of the Great Lakes, in trust for 
the public use and enjoyment by the peoples 
of the Great Lakes States for purposes of 
navigation, recreation, conservation, fishing, 
domestic water supply, industrial use, and 
the generation of power; and >- 

Whereas the abstraction and diversion of 
the waters from the Great Lakes at Chicago 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal has 
caused large and continuing damages to the 
Great Lakes States and their peoples; and ` 

Whereas the United States Supreme Court 
by its decree of April 21, 1930, has limited the 
diversion of waters from the Great Lakes 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal to 1,500 
cubic feet per second, plus domestic pump- 
age; and 

Whereas numerous bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress this month to authorize 
an increase in diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes at Chicago over and above the 
amount fixed by the Court’s decree of April 
21, 1930; and 

Whereas increase in diversion over and 
above the amount fixed by the Supreme 
Court would result in great injury and con- 
tinuing damages to the port cities and their 
peoples: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Superior expresses its unalterable opposi- 
tion to any permanent increase in diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal. 

Passed and adopted this 5th day of March 
1957. 

Approved this 6th day of March 1957. 

HILDA J. HENRICH, 
President of the Council. 

Attest: 

R. E. MCKEAGUE, 
City Clerk. 


CITATION OF PAULINE FEUER FOR 
CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the morning hour has been con- 
cluded, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 96, Senate Resolution 103. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT in the chair). The resolution will 
be stated, for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 103) citing Pauline Feuer for 
contempt of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this is a contempt citation 
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to replace the citation approved by the 
Senate during the previous session of the 
Congress. Through an unfortunate cler- 
ical error that citation was referred to 
the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Properly the citation 
with respect to Mrs. Pauline Feuer 
should be referred to the United States 
attorney for the eastern district of 
Louisiana. The resolution now before 
the Senate so provides. The Senate 
should ratify its previous action and 
make it effective by approving the pend- 
ing resolution, which is unanimously re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Senate Resolution 103 was agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify, under the seal of the United 
States Senate, to the United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Louisiana, the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate as to the refusal 
of Pauline Feuer before the Subcommittee 
To Investigate the Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act and other Internal Secu- 
rity Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate, to answer ques- 
tions pertinent to the subject matter under 
inquiry, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith, to the end that the said 
Pauline Feuer may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF LUDWIG RAJCHMANN 
(OR RAJCHMAN) FOR CONTEMPT 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 97, Senate 
Resolution 104. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Resolution 
(S. Res. 104) citing Ludwig Rajchmann 
(or Rajchman) for contempt of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this is a case of con- 
temptuous defiance of the authority of 
the Senate. 

When Mr. Rajchmann was served 
with a subpena, he thrust it to the floor, 
and declared he would not accept it. 
As soon as information with respect to 
his actions in this regard had been tele- 
phoned to Washington, which was with- 
in a few minutes thereafter, and com- 
municated to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the latter sent 
a telegram to Mr. Rajchmann, which 
telegram read as follows: 

You are hereby advised that your failure 
to comply with the subpena of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee has been 
formally noted in the public record and that 
unless you forthwith purge yourself of this 
contempt a motion will be made to cite you 
for contempt of the United States Senate. 


Mr. Rajchmann made no reply to the 
telegram. He did not communicate with 
the committee in any way, either in per- 
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son or by counsel; and on the following 
day, left by air for Europe. 

Under ordinary circumstances, al- 
though it is entirely clear that the Sen- 
ate has authority to summon a witness 
on short notice, even by means of a 
forthwith subpena, it is doubtful whether 
contempt would be voted against a wit- 
ness served one night in New York, to 
appear in Washington the following 
morning, if the witness made a showing 
of good faith attempt to comply with 
the subpena, and showed why he could 
not do so because of the shortness of 
time. Here we do not have such a case, 
but rather a case of a man who com- 
pletely rejected the subpena the instant 
it was served upon him. He could have 
gotten in touch with the committee and 
obtained permission to testify at a later 
date. He did not choose to do so. It is 
clear this man chose not to recognize 
the authority of the Senate committee 
in any way. The only proper way to 
deal with this situation is by citing him 
for contempt of the Senate. 

The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has unanimously recommended to 
the Senate that it adopt this contempt 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 104) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify, under the seal of the United States 
Senate, to the United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate as to the failure and refusal of Lud- 
wig Rajchmann (or Rajchman) to respond 
to a subpena ad testificandum issued by the 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate, appear before it as a witness and to 
answer questions pertinent to the subject 
matter under inquiry, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, to the end 
that the said Ludwig Rajchmann (or Rajch- 
man) may be proceeded against in the man- 
ner and form provided by law. 


M. F. COMER BRIDGE & FOUNDATION 
Co. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 89, Senate Resolution 97. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolu- 
tion—Senate Resolution 97—referring to 
the Court of Claims, the bill (S. 156) for 
the relief of M. F. Comer Bridge & Foun- 
dation Co. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of Senate Resolution 97 is to 
refer S. 156, a bill for the relief of M. F. 
Comer Bridge & Foundation Co., to- 
gether with all the accompanying papers, 
to the Court of Claims for findings of 
fact and conclusions of law sufficient to 
- inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand as a claim, legal 
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or equitable, against the United States 
and the amount, if any, legally or equi- 
tably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 

The principle involved in S. 156 re- 
lates to an undue delay or the failure of 
the Government to issue an appropriate 
priority rating and does not involve the 
general operation of the priority system 
as a matter of sovereignty. Congress has 
passed many private bills involving this 
principle. 

The claimant in this case is a contract- 
or who had entered into a contract with 
the Navy during the Korean difficulty 
for the construction of a pier at the naval 
base in Key West, Fla. The priority 
system was in effect at that time, and 
that system governed the distribution of 
steel, which it was necessary, of course, 
for the contractor to obtain in order to 
perform his obligations. 

The question involved is the adequacy 
of the arrangements made by the Navy 
to recognize the difficulty which was the 
inability of the contractor to get the 
priority ratings which were needed; sec- 
ondly, when he did get them, to obtain 
the materials which were necessary. 

The committee, realizing that a sub- 


stantial sum was involved—something 


over $100,000—filed the Senate resolu- 
tion, requesting the reference of the 
whole file to the Court of Claims, as is 
permitted under two separate statutes. 

However, the real point at issue in the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 97 is 
whether a Congressional committee, in 
this case the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, may avail itself of the provisions of 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, in order to obtain 
assistance from the Court of Claims in 
making findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon in the determination of the na- 
ture and character of a demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the 
United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. Mere reading of 
these two statutes leaves no doubt in 
one’s mind that they were enacted to 
take care of a situation such as that pre- 
sented by the M. F. Comer Bridge & 
Foundation Co. bill, and certainly the 
committee should not be denied the 
opportunity to avail itself of these 
statutes in order to perform its duties 
properly. No Congressional committee 
is under obligation to follow recommen- 
dations of the Court of Claims, but find- 
ings of facts by that body are often es- 
sential to the proper handling of com- 
plicated cases and in this case I believe, 
as does the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
that such assistance is necessary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28 of the United States Code, so that 
Senators may read for themselves the 
statutes involved. 

There being no objection, the sections 
of the statutes referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 
Section 1492. Congressional reference cases: 

The Court of Claims shall have jurisdic- 
tion to report to either House of Congress 
on any bill referred to the court by such 
House, except a bill for a pension, and to 
render judgment if the claim against the 
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United States represented by the referred 
bill is one over which the court has jurisdic- 
tion under other acts of Congress. (June 
25, 1948, ch. 646, § 1, 62 Stat. 941.) 
Section 2509. Congressional reference cases: 
Whenever any bill, except for a pension, 
is referred to the Court of Claims by either 
House of Congress, such court shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with its 
rules and report to such House, the facts in 
the case, including facts relating to delay or 
laches, facts bearing upon the question 
whether the bar of any statute of limita- 
tion should be removed, or facts claimed 
to excuse the claimant for not having re- 
sorted to any established legal remedy. 
The court shall also report conclusions 
sufficient to inform Congress whether the 
demand is a legal or equitable claim or a 
gratuity, and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. (June 25, 1948, ch. 646, § 1, 62 
Stat. 977.) 


Mr. HOLLAND. In concluding my 
case, I should say that when the reso- 
lution was announced on the call of the 
calendar several days ago, the two Sen- 
ators who serve on the minority calendar 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] and the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Barrett], raised the point that 
they believed a question of policy was 
involved, and, therefore, felt that the 
Senate as a whole should pass upon the 
matter. 

They also stated, as the REcorp will 
show, that they would have no objec- 
tion to taking up the resolution and to 
its disposition by the Senate as a whole. 

I know of no objection to the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, unfortu- 
nately a situation has developed which 
complicates the consideration of this 
measure at this time. The situation 
does not involve the merits of the pro- 
posed legislation. It is simply a mis- 
understanding which apparently exists 
as to the measures which are to be taken 
up for consideration today. 

When the distinguished majority lead- 
er put in the ReEcorp a list of the meas- 
ures which were to be considered today, 
Calendar No. 89, Senate Resolution 96, 
the pending business, was not included. 

The minority leader passed over to me 
the position of trying to protect Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle, as acting 
minority leader. In view of the fact 
that I have not been able to get clear- 
ance for the final consideration of the 
resolution, it is necessary that I must do 
one of twothings. Either I must ask the 
acting majority leader, the Senator from 
Florida, to request that his unanimous- 
consent request to consider the resolu- 
tion be rescinded, or I shall have to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, so that I 
may have time to check the matter with 
the minority leader, and in that way 
clarify the situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to have the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine check the 
request with the minority leader. I 
would not wish to have the consideration 
of the resolution displaced at this time. 
I should like to call to the attention of 
the distinguished acting minority leader 
a comment on page 3365 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 8, the day when 
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this Senate Resolution was before the 
Senate on a call of the calendar. I had 
just stated that it was my understanding 
that the resolution would be called up 
today. The distinguished majority lead- 
er then said: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to confirm what the very able 
Senator from Florida has stated with regard 
to bringing the bill up by motion on Tuesday 
next. I should like to have the Senate on 
notice that the bill will be brought up for 
action, so that any Senator who may care 
to present views on the bill will have the 
opportunity to do so. 


There is no doubt about the announced 
intention to bring the bill up on motion 
today. However, either the distinguished 
acting minority leader may suggest the 
absence of a quorum, or I shall do so, so 
that he will have time to look into the 
matter. ` 

Mr. PAYNE. The statement of the 
Senator from Florida is absolutely cor- 
rect. It sohappened that I was the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate at the time 
the .colloquy took place during the call 
of the calendar on last Friday. I am 
sure that this is merely a matter of mis- 
understanding which has arisen with re- 
gard to the announcement of the major- 
ity leader with respect to the procedure 
the Senate would follow today, and the 
earlier arrangements which had been 
entered into in connection with the res- 
olution itself when it was under consid- 
eration by the Senate. 

I would refer my distinguished col- 
Jeague from Florida to page 3340, at 
which point the distinguished majority 
leader mentioned the specific measures to 
be brought up on Tuesday, today. We 
‘find that Calendar 89, Senate Resolution 
$7, is not one of them. I understand 
that the Senators who raised an objec- 
tion on the call of the calendar,.after- 
wards withdrew their objection because 
of the fact that they felt that the matter 
should be considered in the ordinary 
course of business, and not on the call of 
the calendar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maine is correct. The 
original announcement by the majority 
leader could not have included the reso- 
lution, because it was assumed that it 
would be passed on the call of the cal- 
endar. When it developed that that 
could not be done, arrangements were 
made very clearly for it to be called up 
today, and it was added to the list of 
Measures to be considered today. 

Furthermore, I should like to call the 
Senator’s attention to what the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] said, 
as recorded at the bottom of page 3365 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 8: 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I wish to con- 
firm what the distinguished Senator from 
Florida said about a conversation which he 
had prior to the call of the calendar. I told 
him that I thought the measure should not 
be passed on the call of the Consent Cal- 
endar, and I assured him that I thought 
if it were brought up by motion there would 
be no objection to its consideration on the 
part of the minority. 


I believe it is quite clear just what 
happened. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida temporarily with- 
hold the suggestion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum, and ask unanimous consent that 
the pending resolution be laid aside until 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] can 
confer with the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 93, 
Senate bill 1325, be made the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1325) to provide interim assistance, 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, in relieving the shortage of 
funds for home loans, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the. request of the Senator 
from Florida? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1325) 
to provide interim assistance, through 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, in relieving the shortage of funds 
for home loans, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


M. F. COMER BRIDGE & FOUNDATION 
co. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1325 be laid 
aside and that the Senate resume the 
consideration of Calendar No. 89, Senate 
Resolution 97, referring to the Court of 
Claims the bill (S. 156)* for the relief of 
M. F. Comer Bridge & Foundation Co. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 97). 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate now agree to the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 97) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 156) entitled “A 
bill for the relief of M. F. Comer Bridge & 
Foundation Co.” now pending in the Senate, 
together with all the accompanying papers, 
is hereby referred to the Court of Claims; 
and the court shall proceed with the same 
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in accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand as a claim, legal or 
equitable, against the United States and the 
amount, if any legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 93, 
S. 1325, providing for an increased au- 
thorization for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, be again made 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1325) to provide interim assistance, 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, in relieving the shortage of 
funds for home loans, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the fact that Calendar 
No. 94, is House Joint Resolution 209, 
which seeks to accomplish the same pur- 
pose as S. 1325. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 209, and that all 
after the enacting clause of House Joint 
Resolution 209 be stricken and the lan- 
guage contained in S. 1325 be inserted in 
lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the purpose of the 
Senator is to offer an amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 209. The text 
of the Senate bill would then become the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The amend- 
ment would be to strike out the language 
of the House joint resolution and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof the language of S. 
1325, and to consider House Joint Reso- 
lution 209 as an original resolution. _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 209) to pro- 
vide interim assistance through the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, in 
relieving the shortage of funds for home 
loans pending further investigation: of 
housing credit conditions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
now offer an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of House Joint 
Resolution 209, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the text of Senate bill 1325. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, S. 
1325 is an original bill reported by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
provide emergency assistance to finance 
home building through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, and to 
make a technical amendment to section 
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220 of the National Housing Act, which 
relates to mortgage insurance on struc- 
tures in urban renewal areas. 

The increasing shortage of mortgage 
loan funds from all sources during the 
past several months has resulted in a 
marked increase in the number of mort- 
gages offered to FNMA. ‘The dollar 
amount of mortgages offered to FNMA 
has increased to a level of more than 
$100 million a month. At the present 
level of operations, this amount will be 
exhausted in about a week or two from 
now. 

In order to provide additional funds 
for the purchase of home mortgages, this 
bill would authorize the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to sell to 
the Secretary of the Treasury $50 mil- 
lion of FNMA preferred stock. Since 
FNMA’s total borrowing authority under 
its secondary market operations is 
limited to 10 times its capital and 
surplus, the sale of $50 million of pre- 
ferred stock would increase its borrow- 
ing authority by $500 million, making a 
total of about $1.6 billion. 

The second provision of the bill would 
increase from $50 million to $100 million 
the revolving fund made available to 
FNMA for the purchase of cooperative 
housing mortgages. The present fund 
is virtually exhausted, and the need for 
replenishing this fund is as acute as the 
need for additional secondary market 
operations funds. The per State dollar 
limit on outstanding commitments was 
also increased from $5 million to $12.5 
million. It is my understanding that 
the administration is in favor of in- 
creasing this fund. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The amount for each 
State was increased from $5 million to 
$12,500,000. I have discussed the matter 
with those who are interested in these 
amounts, including the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who suggested this change. 
So far as I can determine, there is no 
objection to settling for an amount less 
than $12,500,000. 

The reason for the suggestion is that 
with only an additional $50 million 
available, it would be possible for 4 or 5 
States to obtain all the emergency 
money. 

So I should like to offer an amendment 
to strike out the $12,500,000 and to re- 
duce the amount to $10 million. I would 
suggest to the Senator from Alabama 
that when only $50 million was available, 
there was a $5 million limit; in other 
words, any one State could not obtain 
more than 10 percent of the money. If 
my amendment is accepted, the ratio will 
remain the same and no one State will 
be able to obtain more than 10 percent 
of the money. I suggest that unless we 
make such an arrangement, it is possible 
that a great many States may have no 
opportunity to participate in the pro- 
gram, which I believe to be a very 
worthy and meritorious one. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the suggestion of the Senator 
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from Louisiana. In originally providing 
for the $50 million fund to assist in the 
building of FHA section 213 cooperative 
housing, we provided that no one State 
could obtain more than $5 million, or 
10 percent of the total authorization. 
There was a precedent for doing so, for 
the Senator from Louisiana may remem- 
ber that in the Housing Act of 1949, 
when we wrote title I, pertaining to 
slum clearance, we provided that no one 
State would be able to receive more than 
10 percent; and when we made provision 
for the public housing, we included a 
similar limitation. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ala- 
bama will recall that prior to the impo- 
sition of some of the limitations, there 
was a tendency on the part of some 
States, particularly the larger ones, to 
receive all the funds available under the 
program, and for some other States— 
particularly Alabama and Louisiana— 
simply to be ignored. However, our 
States wish to participate in the pro- 
gram. That being the case, we suggest 
such a limitation, in order to see to it 
that the program be spread as much as 
possible, so that the entire Nation will 
be able to share in its benefits. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. 

When we added the $50 million, the 
thought was that the increased fund 
would continue to be subject to the 10 
percent limitation. However, because 
some States had already used up their 
total amount under the original alloca- 
tion—that is to say, $5 million—the sug- 
gestion was made that the maximum 
should be a little higher than 10 per- 
cent, in order to take care of such States. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana may recall—for he served for quite 
a period of time on the Banking and 
Currency Committee and on its Hous- 
ing Subcommittee—that when there was 
a 10-percent limitation on slum-clear- 
ance funds, it become necessary to 
change it, in order to make it possible 
for New York, Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia, I believe, to receive additional 
funds, because they had used up their 
allotments, whereas many other areas 
of the country were not ready to use 
any at all. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to have the 
Senator realize that in Louisiana the 
housing industry is simply coming to a 
halt. The tight money situation is so 
adversely affecting builders in Louisiana 
that a great number of them have been 
compelled to stop building houses. We 
hope very much that, as a result of this 
amendment, some benefit will be avail- 
able to the builders and the building in- 
dustry in Louisiana. 

I suggest to the Senator from Alabama 
that although the tight money situation 
is not helping the housing industry any- 
where, in the areas which are away from 
the great financial centers the situation 
is more desperate, I believe, than it is in 
the larger cities, insofar as the money 
available is concerned. 

I certainly hope the Senator from 
Alabama will agree to such an amend- 
ment so as to make the figure not more 
than $10 million. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Personally, I would 
have no objection. When we reach the 
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amendment stage, I should like to ex- 
change a few suggestions with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I have here some 
material on that point which I should 
like to call to his attention. 

Mr. President, the committee also con- 
sidered and approved S. 1056, which 
would permit FHA to increase its maxi- 
mum mortgage amounts for housing in 
urban renewal areas by $1,000 per room, 
without regard to the number of rooms 
per dwelling unit. The committee bill 
contains the language of S. 1056 to 
clarify the Congressional intent with re- 
spect to this point and to eliminate the 
possibility of misinterpretation. 

Mr. President, it was the intention of 
Congress in previously acting on this 
matter to take care of that provision. 
However, because of some little kink in 
the law or in its interpretation, it was 
felt that clarifying language was needed. 
This proposal is made for the purpose 
of clarifying it, and to make it possible 
for projects such as the one which is 
ready to proceed—I refer to the one in 
Southwest Washington, close to the 
Capitol—to get under way. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Ishould first like to 
congratulate the able Senator from Ala- 
bama for offering an amendment. The 
proposed legislation, which would au- 
thorize the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to lend more money for 
homes, is obviously needed. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether it is the 
view of the committee that this loan is 
sufficient to bolster a rather sagging in- 
dustry. Iam sure the Senator is famil- 
jar with the way the industry is suffering 
today. Is this the only remedy the com- 
mittee is going to propose? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. First let me 
say the pending legislation is not sufi- 
cient. It is far from being sufficient. 
This really amounts to pumping money 
into the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation for the purpose of running its 
secondary mortgage operations. How- 
ever, the way the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association is operating, the mort- 
gages are bought at a discount, just as 
some private investment companies buy 
them. This proposed legislation is not 
going to make it any easier to get money. 
It will provide a secondary market, with 
discounts. The second part, that relat- 
ing to section 213 housing, is a different 
operation. It is designed to encourage 
the building of cooperative housing un- 
der FHA section 213. In those cases, 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion is required by law to buy mortgages 
at 99 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is my understand- 
ing correct that the committee will at a 
later date consider other proposals which 
have been made? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. This is emer- 
gency legislation, because FNMA is about 
out of funds. By the way, the commit- 
tee will start hearings next Monday on 
all housing bills which have been intro- 
duced up to this time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. With regard to the sec- 
ond section, are we to understand that 
the first $50 million available for cooper- 
ative housing has been exhausted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Almost. I believe 
at the present time less than $1 million is 
available; the fund is practically ex- 
hausted. Later on I intend to put into 
the Rzcorp a table showing what has 
been used, and what may be left. 

Mr. LONG. Assuming the passage of 
the bill, there will then be available ap- 
proximately $50 million, which is the 
‘amount of new money being put into 
cooperative housing? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct; 
and I point out that the money consti- 
tutes a revolving fund. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. TI yield. 

Mr. CLARK. With respect to the 
comments made by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
does the Senator from Alabama recall 
that there was within the subcommittee, 
when the measure was being considered, 
some thought that the provisions under 
which FNMA is charging large discounts, 
which results in running up the costs of 
home mortgages, might be attacked at 
this time, and also that there ought to 
be a very substantial revision with re- 
spect to the special assistance funds, 
with the object of making more mort- 
gage money available for use in urban 
areas and the like? Is it not the Sena- 
tor’s recollection that there was a show- 
ing that such legislation was badly 
needed and must be brought before the 
Senate, if possible, before this session of 
Congress adjourns? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who is a very able and 
conscientious member of the Housing 
Subcommittee, is correct in the state- 
ment he has made. I must say that in 
committee both he and the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] were 
quite insistent that this proposed legisla- 
tion should go further than it does. The 
Senator will recall we did not adopt that 
view simply because this was emergency 
legislation, to be gotten through Con- 
gress quickly, but the assurance was 
given that we would consider other sug- 
gestions in the regular hearings, which 
will begin next Monday. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama for the very able and 
outstanding contribution he has made in 
the field of housing throughout the 
years, and particularly for his leadership 
in connection with the proposed legis- 
lation which is before the Senate today. 

The very able Senator from Alabama 
first came to the Congress in the 75th 
Congress. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, Mr. President, 
and as I recall, I came to the Congress 
just 2 months before the Senator from 
Texas did. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Since the 
Senator from Alabama arrived in Con- 
gress he has been what Congress con- 
Siders an outstanding authority in the 
field of housing. I am very pleased to 
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state that on many occasions I have 
taken great pride in associating myself 
with the viewpoint expressed by the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from Ala- 
bama, and I do so again today. 

Mr. President, the 84th Congress made 
an outstanding record so far as hous- 
ing legislation was concerned. Iam very 
proud of that record, much of which, I 
think was due to the many, many hours 
the Senator from Alabama worked in 
this field and the great confidence the 
Members of the Senate had in him. 

My. President, the administration has 
requested us to take immediate action 


_ in the field of home financing, and that 


is why the Senate finds itself today con- 
sidering Senate bill 1325. 

We have been told that the Federal 
National Mortgage Association will soon 
run out of funds with which to sup- 
port the secondary mortgage market, 
and to meet that emergency we must 
increase or add to their lending au- 
thorization. 

It is my information the administra- 
tion requested a total lending author- 
ity of $1 billion. The committee has 
recommended in the pending bill an 
emergency increase of half that amount, 
some $500 million. I am confident the 
Senate will take prompt and proper 
action, and do it promptly. 

There is another emergency condi- 
tion existing in the home financing 
field, Mr. President, with which the bill 
now under consideration does not deal. 
I refer to the financing of veterans’ hous- 
ing under the GI loan program. 

A large number of my colleagues 
joined me on January 17 in introduc- 
ing a bill designed to meet that emer- 
gency. That bill would make available 
a portion of the National Service Life 
Insurance Fund for direct lending pur- 
poses during the time that private funds 
are unavailable. 

It is my feeling that during this tem- 
porary emergency it would be a mis- 
take to increase the interest rates on 
veterans’ mortgages, since interest pay- 
ments add substantially to the total 
cost of a veteran’s home. Accordingly, 
I believe that the Government itself, 
which has created this special housing 
program for veterans, should make 
money available in the absence of pri- 
vate funds, until such time as private 
financing is again in a position to fiow 
into the veterans’ financing market at 
reasonable rates. 

It is my judgment that the pending 
bill is the best approach to this emer- 
gency problem. High cost money has re- 
ceived far too much impetus already. I 
do not believe we should add to that 
impetus. 

Loans which may be made directly by 
the Veterans’ Administration under our 
bill, Senate 726, to which I have pre- 
viously referred, can be purchased at 
any time by private mortgage lenders. 
Therefore I am sure that when the tem- 
porary shortage-of-funds period passes 
most of the loans which may be made 
during this emergency period will find 
their way into the hands of the regular 
private lending institutions. 

I have urged the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency to hold hearings 
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on Senate bill 726. I am informed by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] that the committee 
plans to start hearings next Monday on 
a series of housing bills which are pend- 
ing before that committee. 

It has been suggested to me that I 
offer Senate bill 726, or at least a por- 
tion of it, as an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. I do not believe that orderly 
procedure and good judgment dictate of- 
fering as amendments bills which are 
still pending in committee, and upon 
which hearings have yet to be held.. For 
that reason I will not embarrass my col- 
leagues by requesting them to support 
an amendment which I might offer to 
the bill, when I have such confidence in 
the members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I believe that 
the Senator from Alabama, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and other 
Members on both sides of the aisle will 
consider thoroughly all bills before them 
and will then render their best judg- 
ment. I express the hope that during 
the hearings the Senator from Alabama 
and other Senators on both sides of the 
aisle may find it possible to associate 
themselves with the viewpoint which I 
have expressed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
excellent article on the subject which I 
have been discussing. ‘The article is 
entitled “Home Interest-Rate Battle 


- Builds Up on Capitol Hill.” It was writ- 


ten by Robert J. Lewis, and was pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
for Saturday, March 9. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 9, 1957] 


HOME-INTEREST-RaTE BATTLE BUILDS Up on 
CAPITOL HILL 


(By Robert J. Lewis) 


Congress heard a crescendo of testimony 
this week urging an increase in interest rates 
on safe-as-Gibraltar GI loans. 

The campaign was led by the administra- 
tion itself, supported strongly by lending 
groups. 

One administration official, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury W. Randolph Burgess, 
went so far as to say that higher interest 
rates would not raise the cost of housing to 
GI’s. His testimony was given before the 
House Banking Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Housing. 

The batile for a rate boost was being 
waged largely on the basis that interest rates 
need more “flexibility.” 

If this “flexibility” is not given to interest 
rates on Government-backed mortgages, 
veterans won’t be able to get loans for 
homes, testimony implied. 


BUILDERS MORE DUBIOUS 


Builders’ reaction to this testimony in 
favor of higher interest rates appears to be 
more and more on the dubious side. 

Many builders are convinced that, instead 
of more flexibility, an increase in the GI 
interest rate may freeze interest at higher 
rates. They fear that a GI rate increase 
will put a solid floor under the present high- 
er conventional and FHA rates that will 
keep interest rates permanently higher even 
after the money supply loosens up. They 
point to past experience which shows that, 
almost invariably, the maximum rates per- 
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mitted by the Government automatically 
become the minimum rates at which you can 
obtain a loan. 

Increases in rates permitted on Govern- 
ment-supported loans have had chiefly the 
effect, in the past, of raising rates on con- 
ventional loans still higher, of putting a 
nationwide damper on home-building pro- 
duction, of dashing the hopes of a greater 
number of families who would like to buy 
homes, but who are made ineligible when 
interest rates are raised. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Burgess 
told a House committee, in effect, that by 
raising the present 444-percent GI rate to 
5 percent Congress would be doing veterans 
a favor. 

ARGUMENT USED BEFORE 


The argument used by Mr. Burgess in sup- 
port of 5-percent mortgages for GI’s was sim- 
ilar to the one used only a few months ago 
by advocates of an increase in FHA interest 
rates. 

They said: “Raise the rates and you will 
be able to get mortgage funds without hav- 
ing to pay the lender so much to grant you 
the loan.” 

Before FHA interest rates were raised 3 
months, ago by the Government, builders in 
the Washington area were having to pay 
lenders around $2 to $3 for each $100 of loan 
amount in order to obtain the loan. 

What happened after the interest rate 
was raised to 5 percent? 

Very little, builders say, so far as avail- 
ability of money, and its cost for new mort- 
gages was concerned. Lenders still charged 
builders around the same amount to provide 
money for 5-percent mortgages as they previ- 
ously had charged for 414-percent mortgages. 

And, instead of the old 4%4-percent FHA 
mortgage selling for $97 or $98 per $100 as 
before, its value fell, almost immediately, 
to $93 or ¢94. And, at the same time, GI 
loans were put at a sharper disadvantage. 

Thus, the net effect was chiefly to raise 
the interest rate and the housing cost to 
the buyer without markedly alleviating the 
builders’ problem or eliminating the so- 
called “hidden cost” of obtaining the loan. 


RESULT IN DOUBT 


If as little advantage is gained for either 
the buyer or the builder in case the GI in- 
terest rate is raised as was gained from the 
FHA rate increase, neither veterans nor 
builders could count on the “hidden cost” 
of mortgage money being eliminated, build- 
ers point out. - 

And if the cost, of obtaining mortgage 
money is not sharply reduced or eliminated, 
Mr. Burgess’ contention that an interest- 
rate boost will not increase the cost of hous- 
ing doesn’t appear to be a supportable one. 
For, if interest rates are raised and there is 
not a compensatory reduction in the “hid- 
Gen” charge to builders for mortgage money, 
the veteran will find he has to pay more to 
buy a home. 

The fly in the ointment at the moment is, 
of course, that 41%4-percent GI loans must 
compete with FHA 5-percent loans—and with 
conventional loans of a still higher rate— 
to attract the funds of investors. 

At the same time, however, GI loans are 
logically more attractive to lenders in some 
respects than FHA loans, and this could 
have a bearing on their future standing as 
investments. 

Their attraction for some investors results 
from the Veterans’ Administration’s policy 
of paying cash in full to the lender in case 
the veteran fails,to meet his payments. 

LOAN SECURITY GOOD 

This, in effect, has given the GI loan a 100- 
percent guaranty against default, removing 
all the risk for the lender. The legal safe- 
guards make these loans as safe as having 
hard cash in a lockbox. 

In contrast, conventional Ioans are not 
backed by Government insurance or guar- 
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anty; and FHA loans, while Government in- 
sured, are somewhat less attractive for this 
reason: If the FHA loan payments are not 
met by the home buyer and the property is 
taken over, the lender may receive from FHA 
the principal amount of his loan not in cash 
but in FHA debentures which pay a lower 
rate of interest than the mortgage loan itself. 
. Considering these and other factors, Con- 
gress appears to be taking a dim view, so far, 
of the proposals to raise GI rates, and seems 
inclined to contrive some other means of en- 
couraging investment in GI loans—both by 
direct Federal lending and in other ways. 
Builders, themselves, since the scandal- 
ously disappointing result of the FHA inter- 
est rate increase, are beginning to wonder 
whether a GI rate increase is as much an 
answer as advocates have contended. Some 
builders have raised the question of whether 
an increase now may not have a tendency to 
lock the industry into an interest-rate struc- 
ture permanently higher and inescapably 
less fiexible than exists today in the light of 
alternative aids which Congress may be ex- 
pected to supply as a means of maintaining 
an adequate supply of homes for veterans. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
offer, as an amendment to the Spark- 
man substitute, the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana to the substitute amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 10, 
in the Sparkman substitute, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$50,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$75,000,000.” 

On page 2, line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out “$50,000,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$75,000,009.” 

On page 2, line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out “$1,350,000,000”" and insert 
“$1,525,000,000 or an amount greater 
than $1,350,000,000 if such purchase is 
made prior to July 1, 1957.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I in- 
troduced the original bill which the Sen- 
ate is now considering, calling for $100 
million rather than $50 million. 

As the Senator in charge of the bill, 
the able Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], well knows, the committee 
reduced the amount to $50 million. The 
administration recommended $100 mil- 
lion, but in line with the economy move 
on the part of the Congress and the ad- 
ministration, as well as the people gen- 
erally, I have reduced the amount from 
$100 million to $75 million, which would 
help reduce the budget, but would in- 
crease the amount in the pending pro- 
posal from $50 million to $75 million. 

There is no question about the need 
for additional funds on the part of 
FNMA. It is purely a question of how 
much we wish to increase the obligations 
of the Federal Government. So far as 
the need is concerned, there is great need 
at the moment for more funds for FNMA 
to finance mortgages in almost every 
part of the United States, particularly in 
those sections where money is very 
scarce. 

Istrongly recommend that the amount 
be increased from $50 million to $75 mil- 
lion, which would enable FNMA to lend 
an additional $250 million, because un- 
der the law it would be able to multiply 
by 10 the amount of the proposed in- 
crease of $25 million. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the able 
majority leader in his commendation of 
the junior Senator from Alabama for 
his leadership in the field of housing, 
which he has demonstrated over the 
course of the years I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body. 

Again I congratulate him and the able 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
for having brought before the Senate the 
pending bill, which would authorize an 
increase in the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association’s lending authority. I 
am prepared to support the bill ‘as well 
as the amendment which has been of-. 
fered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. | 
CarEHART], but I should like to caution 
that this is in no way a total solution 
for the present serious situation which 
confronts one of America’s great indus- 
tries, as well as the American home- 
buying public. 

The bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate would authorize the Treasury to pur- 
chase preferred stock in the amount of 
$50 million. By approving this action, 
we will enable the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to issue its deben- 
tures in the amount of one-half billion 
dollars, thus providing funds for the pur- 
chase of a like amount of GI and FHA 
mortgages. 

The impact of the tight money policies 
of the administration and the Federal 
Reserve Board has been most grievously 
felt within the home-building industry. 
As 2 result of this policy of steadily in- 
creasing the cost of money, VA guaran- 
teed mortgages—with their fixed rate of 
interest—have proved less and less at- 
tractive to private institutional investors 
in mortgages. As private investors have 
looked to other forms of investment of- 
fering more attractive and higher yields, 
the building industry and the American 
home buyer have been forced to rely in- 
creasingly upon the services of the 
FNMA. The FNMA, as we know, was es- 
tablished by the Congress to act as a 
support to the mortgage market for FHA 
and GI loans. In periods of stringency, 
such as the present situation, the FNMA 
is forced to increase its volume of pur- 
chases in order to maintain the flow of 
funds into the home-mortgage market. 

The steadily worsening condition of 
the home-mortgage market has made it 
necessary for FNMA to step up its mort- 
gage-purchasing activities and I am in- 
formed that at the present time it is 
buying FHA and GI mortgages at the 
rate of approximately $120 million a 
month. I am also informed that, as a 
result of this increasing volume of pur- 
chases, the FNMA is now virtually out 
of funds and it is therefore necessary 
for the Congress to take emergency ac- 
tion to keep this very necessary agency 
in operation at a highly critical time. 
Yet it is obvious that we are doing little 
more in this particular bill than equip- 
ping FNMA to maintain its operations 
at approximately its current level for a 
period of no more than 4 or 5 months. 
. In my opinion, the Congress must, 
before the end of this current session, 
consider much more basic and far more 
drastic action to correct what I firmly 
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believe is a dangerous slump in Amer- 
ican home building. 

Last year the production of new 
houses in this country dropped by some 
200,000. This figure, dramatic as it is, 
does not begin to tell the real story of 
what happened in 1956. In terms of em- 
ployment, this means that we lost half 
a million jobs in the construction in- 
dustry. Equally important, this means 
that some 200,000 American citizens of 
modest income were deprived of the 0p- 
portunity to buy a new home, since vir- 
tually all of the decline which took place 
last year was in the modest-priced pro- 
grams of the FHA and the VA. 

These figures cover an entire year. 
The more significant fact is that this 
dangerous downturn is today accelerat- 
ing and there is every indication that 
conditions will rapidly worsen unless 
prompt remedial action is taken. I am 
advised that current applications for new 
construction being received by both the 
FHA and the VA are at levels so low, 
compared with the relatively normal sit- 
uation in 1955, that it can be conserva- 
tively estimated that we may suffer an- 
other drop of 15 to 20 percent in new 
home construction this year. 

I am fully aware that the members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
share my concern with this whole sit- 
uation and are now engaged in hearings 
and studies preparatory to recommend- 
ing the proper action which the Senate 
should take. It is my earnest hope that 
this task can be completed in the short- 
est possible time, because every day that 
passes at this time of year is a day lost 
at the height of the American home 
building season. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it is obviously essential that we take 
the emergency stopgap action which 
would be made possible by the pending 
bill in order to prevent the complete de- 
terioration of an already bad situation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I ask whether the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Indiana is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I offered an amend- 
ment to strike out $50 million and to in- 
sert $75 million. That is the pending 
amendment, as I understand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to say only a 
few words with respect to the amend- 
ment and the bill. The administration 
had asked for $100 million, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana has 
stated. That would have authorized 
Fannie May to buy a billion dollars’ worth 
of mortgages. 

However, the committee decided to cut 
that figure in half, and to provide $500 
million in additional lending authority. 

Personally, in the committee delibera- 
tions I supported the full amount of $1 
pillion. I did that, not so much because 
it is necessary to have that much in the 
till immediately, but because psycho- 
logically, if the agency has a sufficient 
amount of money to do the job it is sup- 
posed to do, there will not be the de- 
mand on it that builds itself up, more 
or less, similar to a run on a bank. I felt 
that the $1 billion certainly will be 
needed throughout the year to complete 
the job. While the $750 million lending 
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authority provided by the Capehart 
amendment would provide some relief, 
let us not fool ourselves into believing 
that it will meet the requirements of 
Fannie May during the next fiscal year. 
It simply will not do so. It will be neces- 
sary for the administration to come back 
to Congress, to ask for additional au- 
thorization. 

It does not make a great deal of differ- 
ence, because, as I said a few minutes 
ago, we are starting hearings next Mon- 
day on all the housing legislation which 
will be before the committee at that 
time. The administration will be before 
us, aSking for legislation affecting the 
various divisions of the wide-flung 
housing operations. I am certain the 
Government will ask for additional au- 
thorization, and I feel certain that it 
will be necessary for Congress to grant 
the additional authorization. 

In brief, the point I am trying to make 
is this: I wish to emphasize again that 
the measure we are considering today 
is emergency legislation, in order to tide 
us over for a short time, when there is 
such a dearth of funds available to take 
care of home mortgages, and when the 
demand on the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association for its secondary-mar- 
ket operations is so high. Certainly, 
when we consider the overall housing 
picture, we shall have an opportunity 
to consider the manner in which Fannie 
May is operating, and to consider wheth- 
er there should be basic changes made 
in the law relating to Fannie May, as 
well as the question of special-assistance 
programs, and all the other phases of 
our housing program. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no 
objection to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART]. I merely wished to 
make it clear that the committee itself 
voted for the $50 million, although I 
personally supported the full $100 
million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator be good 
enough to tell us when we will have an 
opportunity to consider the question of 
interest on VA mortgages, which is a 
very pertinent part of the whole subject 
under consideration. 

Also, if I may ask two questions in one, 
I should like to call attention to the 
problem of selling VA mortgages at 
discount. I understand this morning 
that such mortgages were being offered 
for as low as 91%, with the 8% points 
being passed to the buyer, thus defeating 
the very thing Congress has been trying 
to do, in addition to jeopardizing the 
economy of the country by blocking 
home buying and some construction. 
which traditionally, since the end of the 
war, has been one of the most construc- 
tive economic developments the country 
has ever known. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that we are greatly concerned about dis- 
counts. Two or three Senators have 
made remarks on that subject today. 
That subject will be considered along 
with other housing matters in the hear- 
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ings which are to commence next Mon- 
day. All housing bills will be before the 
committee, and all matters pertaining to 
housing will be taken up in the compre- 
hensive hearings. 

With reference to the interest rate in- 
crease, I believe a bill has been intro- 
duced pertaining to that subject. How- 
ever, that is a matter which is being 
considered by another committee. Since 
the bill deals with the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, it was referred to the 
committee handling veterans’ affairs, 
which is the Committeee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. I am not prepared to 
answer the question of the Senator as to 
when action may be taken on that 
matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator. from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does not the Senator 
feel, however, that if we pass this meas- 
ure it will have some effect with refer- 
ence to unblocking many contracts 
which are now closed because mortgages 
cannot be obtained, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido not know what 
bill the Senator has in mind, but it will 
certainly bring some relief, because it 
does provide a secondary market. But I 
stated a while ago, when I was making 
my direct statement on the bill, that, 
unfortunately, it has nothing to do with 
the vicious practice which has grown up 
and which, I am sorry to say, has been 
encouraged, I feel, by Fannie May itself, 
of buying mortgages at very great dis- 
counts. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator 
realize that this is a part of the overall 
picture of the price of money in the loan 
market being much too high? My feel- 
ing is that the culprit in this picture is 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has something to 
say about it, but the President attempted 
to say that the Federal Reserve Board 
was responsible in these matters. It 
seems to me that efforts should be made 
to bring the entire level of interest rates 
down to a more reasonable basis. I 
think the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is the committee which has juris- 
diction. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly go along 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana in his statement that it is a 
part of the overall picture. However, 
when it comes to direct legislation relat- 
ing to interest charges on veterans’ loans, 
that is a matter which goes to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I agree with the Senator that the 
whole interest situation today is in large 
part the cause of the trouble we are 
having in the housing field and in other 
fields, and I certainly feel that interest 
rates are too high. The bad feature is 
that they are still pushing upward, and, 
as they do so, they are pushing up the 
cost of living and making it even more 
difficult to obtain money for housing, for 
small businesses to operate, for farmers, 
and for all other persons who have to 
rely on credit as a part of their opera- 
tions. 
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Mr. LONG. I suggest that the an- 
swer is not the raising of interest rates 
on veterans’ loans, like a dog chasing his 
tail, but, instead, Congress should pass 
Girect legislation relating to the failure 
of the Federal Reserve Board properly 
to discharge its responsibilities. Con- 
gress should see to it that the general 
level of interest rates is reduced. 

The Senator knows that during the 
last world war and during the Korean 
conflict interest rates were kept within 
reason, even against tremendous infla- 
tionary pressures. We are now told 
that inflation is the cause of the diffi- 
culty. The fact of the matter is that 
there are many other devices which can 
be used by the Federal Reserve Board 
and by other agencies of the Govern- 
ment to meet the threat of inflation. 

It seems to me that legislation de- 
signed to hold down interest rates or to 
bring them back within reason should 
be considered by one committee or the 
other, and I think we should reach an 
overall solution to the problem. That 
kind of measure should go to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
could easily carry on a very long dis- 
cussion, but let me say that I am serving 
as chairman of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee, and although it is true that Fed- 
eral Reserve matters come under the 
juvisdiction of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, our purpose today is to deal 
with a relatively small emergency mat- 
ter, and not with the overall program. 

Undoubtedly, in the hearings which 
will start next Monday on the overall 
housing program, we shall hear a great 
deal concerning interest rates, and about 
the vicious discounts, and all the other 
practices which are being carried on in 
the field of housing and home financing. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator from Ala- 
bama will yield further, I should like to 
suggest to him that before the present 
session of the Congress is over, regard- 
less of which committee has jurisdiction, 
I hope the Members of this body and the 
Members of the House may have an op- 
portunity to vote on whether they are 
in favor of high interest rates or whether 
they wish to bring them down to reason- 
able levels with regard to interest on 
the national debt, on veterans’ loans, and 
on general business loans. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this has 
been a very interesting discussion be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama and the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, but I would not want the 
Recorp to stand as showing that the 
principal or sole responsibility for in- 
creased interest rates rests with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The bellwether of 
high and higher interest rates is the 
Secretary of the Treasury. One of his 
very first public speeches as Secretary of 
the Treasury, if not the first one, was 
made in Seattle, Wash., on the subject of 
the benefits of high interest rates; and it 
was the first big bond issue he floated 
after coming into office that started the 
spiral of interest rates upward. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree completely 
with the Senator from Tennessee. I 
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started to say that a while ago to the 
Senator from Louisiana, but I did not 
care to get into an argument on the rela- 
tive merits of the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the fall of 1952 we knew that if this 
administration won the election we were 
going to have high interest rates. I 
think everyone knew that it was a part 
of the Republican program. We knew 
that every effort was going to be made to 
press down farm prices and push up in- 
terest rates. It was a part of the pro- 
gram all the way through. We knew 
that. 

If anyone will look back at the record 
it will be seen that the program started 
immediately following the election. 

Of course, as the Senator has correctly 
pointed out, everyone knew, even before 
Secretary Humphrey made his speech, 
that we were going to have a policy of 
high interest rates. In every appearance 
that he or Dr. Burgess—a very fine and 
distinguished economist and banker— 
made before every commitiee dealing 
with the subject, the doctrine of high- 
interest rates was preached. 

Mr. GORE. I am not so much con- 
cerned about their preachments as about 
their action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They have preached 
and practiced the same line. 

Mr. GORE. Earlier in his discourse 
the Senator from Alabama said that in- 
terest rates were pushing themselves 
upward—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And they are still 
going up. ; 

Mr. GORE. And he has told us that 
they are being pushed up. Is not the 
latter the correct statement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Icertainly think so. 

Mr. GORE. There have been and there 
still are deliberate policies to push in- 
terest rates up not only on Government 
obligations but on the price of money 
generally. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Senator 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to my good 
friend and colleague on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, whom I might 
describe also as an expert on interest 
rates and other financial matters. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish the 
Senator were correct in his description. 
I should like to be able to qualify as such 
an expert, but I am not so qualified, 
though I do have a considerable interest 
in the subject. 

Inasmuch as the Senator has said that 
this administration has had a policy of 
encouraging high interest rates, and, as 
he told the Senator from Tennessee, im- 
plemented it by their „actions, I think 
he should inform the Senate what some 
of those policies have been and what the 
actions have been which have given the 
Senator the impression that it has been 
the policy of the administration to create 
high interest rates. 

In contravention of that statement, I 
should like to observe that: I do not be- 
lieve this administration is in favor of 
high interest rates at all. I think the 
administration would very much like to 
see interest rates come down. I think 
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that anyone who considers objectively 
and fairly the reason for high interest 
rates will come to the conclusion that 
interest rates have gone up because of 
the large demand for money which has 
been created by the very high degree of 
industrial and business activity and pros- 
perity in the United States. That is 
what has brought about the increase; it 
has not been brought about by any de- 
liberate attempt on the part of this 
administration to create high interest 
rates or to maintain high interest rates. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say, in reply 
to my distinguished friend from Con- 
necticut, that I think the record can be 
documented to bear out the statement 
I made and the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee made about the de- 
liberate action on the part of this admin- 
istration to push up interest rates. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I go a litile 
further? Beginning at the time even be- 
fore the ballots had been counted there 
was talk all across the country about 
high interest rates. Examine the files 
of the newspapers and see if high in- 
terest rates were not freely predicted. 

But the first overt act came in Febru- 
ary or March—I do not remember the 
exact date—in 1953, when a bond pay- 
ing 3% percent was issued. That was a 
rate much higher than the rate for any 
long-term bond issue in many, many 
years in this country. I may say, inci- 
dentally, that that bond issue was over- 
subscribed many times. Within a few 
days, we saw the value of those bonds go 
up, up, and up, while the value of others 
went down, down, and down. 

Senators can bet their bottom dollars 
that those who knew that the prices of- 
bonds would go up did not get stuck. I 
think it would be most interesting, if 
ever the record were unfolded, to see 
what happened in the United States 
Government-bond market between, say, 
October 1, 1952, and May 1, 1953. I 
should like to see who got rid of their 
low-priced, 21⁄2- and 214-percent bonds 
because they knew that 3%4-percent 
bonds were coming—and they came, 

The holders of the high-value Govern- 
ment bonds were trying to exchange 
them. But what about the little fellows 
who owned the E-bonds? 

Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator asking me 
that question? I can answer it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well, in just 
a moment. Could the holders of the 
E-bonds, paying 2.9 percent, exchange 
them without any cost whatsoever? No, 
they could not exchange them. Iam not 
speaking from hearsay; I am speaking 
according to the testimony given by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey before 
the Joint Economic Committee, of which 
I am a member. We asked him, “Why 
did you not let the little fellows who 
hold E-bonds exchange them?” 

Oh, they could have sold their bonds; 
but, if they sold them short of 10 years, 
they would have had to take a pretty 
severe discount. Furthermore, if they 
sold them, they would have had to pay 
income taxes on the increment during 
the time the bonds were held. Further- 
more, it is necessary to have a broker 
buy. one’s bonds. But those who held 
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the big bonds did not have to get a 
broker. They did not have to sell them 
or do anything about them except ex- 
change the low-priced bonds for the 
high-interest-rate bonds. 

Ever since that time the interest rates 
have been pushed up, and they are still 
going up, 

‘I find it quite disagreeable to differ 
with my friend from Connecticut on any 
matter, particularly in the field in which 
he is so expert. But how wrong he is 
when he says that this administration 
wants the interest rates to come down. 
Mr. President, this administration does 
not think the interest rates are high 
enough yet: 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam still trying to 
implement my statement for the benefit 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The record is replete with references to 
the high interest rates, beginning in the 
campaign of 1952 and continuing until 
this date. I predict that interest rates 
will not come down unless this admin- 
istration gets scared. 

: A friend of mine said to me recently, 
“Interest rates are not too high so long 
as they are below 6 percent. Six percent 
is the right rate for interest.” 

- There is still room to increase interest 
rates. The administration pushed the 
interest rate on FHA-insured loans up to 
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sion. The administration is trying to 
increase the interest rate on VA loans 
to 5 percent, on the ground that such 
an increase will attract money. It will 
not attract any money at all. 

The administration said the same 
thing in 1933. The FHA interest rate 
was 4% percent. The administration 
raised it to 44% percent, and then in- 
duced Congress to raise the VA rate to 
41% percent, saying that that was all that 
was necessary to get plenty of money. 

It is a matter of record in the printed 
hearings of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency that the presidents of in- 
vestment companies, insurance compa- 
nies, and similar organizations through- 
out the country said, “Raise the interest 
rate by a half percent, and plenty of 
money will come rolling in.” 

Did it? Not at all! Increasing the 
VA rate or increasing the FHA rate will 
not provide the money for mortgages in 
the present market. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does not the Senator 
realize—and, of course, he must realize 
it, as he has been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for 
many years—that the proposition about 
which he is talking is in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve Board? 

The Senator specifically spoke of the 
spring of 1953, when he referred to a 
decline in the bond market. If there 
was any agency which could have con- 
trolled that situation, it was certainly 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

I remind the Senator from Alabama, 
who seems to be making a political issue 
of the question of interest rates—and I 
think it is very obvious that he is do- 
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ing so—that all the members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board were appointed by 
the preceding administration; and I 
must say that administration chose very 
well. I doubt that there could be found 
or secured in the United States today a 
better man to preside over the Federal 
Reserve Board than Bill Martin, the 
present Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. The policies about which the 
Senator from Alabama is speaking are 
the policies of Bill Martin and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board today. I doubt that 
anyone can cast any reflections of any 
kind on their methods. 

I think the Senator from Alabama and 
others who continue to talk about the 
high interest rate policy of this adminis- 
tration render the people a great disserv-= 
ice in doing so, for this reason: High in- 
terest rates have resulted in one of the 
most important things that has ever 
happened favorably to the people of the 
United States in the past 4 or 5 years; 
namely, the cessation of the inflationary 
trend, which was eating away at the sav- 
ings of the people. 

I think that anyone who makes any 
fair and objective analysis of the facts 
must agree that the result of the policy 
of the administration has been to stop 
inflation and not to promote high inter- 
est rates. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. TI shall not debate 
that point with the Senator from Con- 
necticut. There is, however, one thing 
I should like to say; that is, the issuance 
of the 31⁄4 percent bonds to which I re- 
ferred a while ago was not of the making 
of the Federal Reserve Board. That was 
done by the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
realize that there may be differing views, 
but I shall always feel deeply that it was 
done deliberately. Again, Mr. President, 
I believe that the documented record will 
support that statement. 

I wish to say one word about inflation: 
I simply do not understand some of the 
arguments I hear today to the effect that 
the price of things has been stabilized 
and that there is no inflation, when, as 
a matter of fact, for the past 5 months 
we have had a succession of 5 peaks in 
the cost of living, which is at an all-time 
high. When the cost of living rises, 
the value of the dollar decreases. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Aiabama yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. ` 

Mr. LONG. Speaking of infiation, 
does the Senator from Alabama know 
the one item which has been infiated the 
most since the present administration 
took office? It is the cost of borrowing 
money. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, the interest 
rate has risen tremendously; and every- 
one understands that, without having 
the benefit of any economic charts. 

Mr. LONG. For example, a farmer 
who is operating a farm has to borrow 
money in order to keep his farm going, 
and he has to borrow money in order to 
build a new home. In some cases the 
interest cost for money borrowed for 
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such purposes has been increased 50 
percent. 

Congress is being asked to reduce the 
$72 billion budget which has been pro- 
posed by the administration. The 
greatest single reduction we could make 
this year would be made if we were to 
instruct the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 
same policies which were used before 
this administration came into power, 
and to save the Government $1 billion 
this year on refinancing short-term obli- 
gations, because the cost of those obliga- 
tions has been inflated more than 50 per- 
cent. There is the greatest single item 
of inflation. If the administration con- 
tinues as they are doing now with the 
next $34 billion which they will refinance 
this year, they will increase the cost of 
the Government by another $340 million. 

I know that the able Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] has defended 
that policy. He does not want the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to get into an open- 
market operation to hold down the cost 
of refinancing Government obligations. 
I have heard him make many speeches 
in defense of that position. But if we 
wish to reduce the cost of the Govern- 
ment, there is the easiest place to begin. 

The particular item I am talking 
about—namely, the cost of borrowing 
money—is injuring every person in the 
United States who is trying to buy his 
home; everyone who is trying to buy an 
automobile on credit; everyone who is 
trying to buy household appliances on 
credit; and all the taxpayers of the 
United States; and it is injuring the 
United States Government itself, which 
has to pay more when refinancing its ob- 
ligations. 

The Senator from Alabama knows, as 
I do, that this administration can do a 
great deal about the matter. 

Reference was made to the fact that a 
Democratic President appointed many of 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. What the Senator did not refer 
to was the fact that a Democratic Pres- 
ident was ready to discuss with the mem- 
bers of the Board their proposal to raise 
the interest rates higher than would be 
in the public interest. 

Mr. President, the political affiliation 
of the members of the Board is com- 
pletely immaterial, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I submit that we who serve in 
the Congress should vote on this issue 
during this Congress, and I hope we will 
do so at the present session. 

I should like to help work out a piece 
of proposed legislation which would in- 
struct the Federal Reserve Board to 
change its policy, and to proceed to bring 
down the interest rates. 

Although the pending bill will do a 
little good for the housing industry, it 
will not do a great deal of good. One of 
the best ways to be of great help to the 
housing industry, and to the small-busi- 
ness man, and even to that element of big 
business which takes the risks, is to re- 
duce interest rates. 

There are many other ways by which 
we can meet the inflationary threat 
much more effectively. The Senator 
served on the Banking and Currency 
Committee at the time when the Nation 
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was at war, and when goods were scarce 
from one end of the Nation to the other; 
and he recalls the kind of devices used 
at that time to meet the inflationary 
threat. He knows as well as I do that 
when interest rates are raised, the effect 
at least half of the time is to increase 
inflation, rather than to reduce it, be- 
cause the cost of borrowing money is 
one of the costs of living. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. Š 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the Senator 
from Louisiana to ask him a question, 
if the Senator from Alabama will per- 
mit me to do so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUSH. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Louisiana whether 
he recalls that last spring, at a meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee which I 
attended only as a guest, the Secretary 
of the Treasury was testifying; and the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
asked him some questions, one of which 
had to do with the recent rise in the 
rediscount rate. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana recall that colloquy between 
himself and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? He asked the Secretary of the 
Treasury why it was that he approved 
of such a move at that time. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury replied that he 
had not approved of it, but he actually 
had disagreed with the Federal Reserve 
Board, insofar as that matter was con- 
cerned. I offer that testimony in evi- 
dence of the fact that the Treasury De- 
partment does not control the interest 
rates, but that the Federal Reserve 
Board is the authority that does. That 
point was developed very clearly by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
when the Secretary of the Treasury was 
on the stand before the Finance Com- 
mittee last spring. I think that is the 
best evidence we have had on that point. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to answer the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well; I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Let me say that the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was that he had been in favor of the 
first five increases, but that even he 
though the last one went too far. Never- 
theless, he said he thought it would be 
better if he went along with the Board 
in increasing it even the sixth time. 

Mr. BUSH. So he was opposed to it. 

Mr. LONG. The Secretary was testi- 
fying at that time in favor of a $600- 
million increase in the tax on gasoline 
and automobile tires and accessories. 
My statement to him was that I did not 
see how I could vote for a $600-million 
increase in taxes, when he and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board were exercising their 
responsibility in such a way as to in- 
crease the cost of Government by more 
than $1 billion because of increased 
interest payments on the national debt. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not recall the rest 
of the testimony. I may not have re- 
mained during the entire meeting. But 
I do remember the impression it made 
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upon me to hear the Secretary of the 
Treasury say that after the event—he 
had not agreed with it then—the Federal 
Reserve Board increased the rate, any- 
way. 

Mr. LONG. He said he had been in 
favor of 5 out of 6 increases in inter- 
est rates. 

Mr. BUSH. At any rate, he opposed 
that one. But regardless of his opposi- 
tion, the increase was made, anyway. 

The Senator has said that savings in 
the Federal budget could be achieved by 
pegging the bond market and by keeping 
interest rates low, artificially. I wish 
to say that I have previously referred to 
the very able statement made on this 
point by the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovucias], who in 1951 absolutely 
destroyed that argument by saying that 
the creation of artificially low interest 
rates was costing the taxpayers billions 
of dollars in the budget, by driving up 
the cost of goods which had to be ob- 
tained under the procurement program, 
and that possibly it was the most waste- 
ful thing which could be done from the 
standpoint of the Government of the 
United States. I ask the Senator 
whether he recalls that able argument 
made in 1951 by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois. Is not that true? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me, to 
permit me to answer the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. BUSH. I was asking the question 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say that I 
do not remember the details the Senator 
from Connecticut has stated, but I know 
that the Senator from Illinois of course 
has all along believed in the separation 
of the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board and those of the Treasury De- 
partment. I know that he feels that the 
Federal Reserve Board should have the 
power to exercise those controls. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further to 
me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. TI yield. 

Mr. LONG. I must say that when the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
made an argument in favor of getting 
the Federal Reserve Board out of the 
picture, insofar as the open-market 
operations were concerned, which would 
make it possible for the banks to advance 
interest rates, I never saw the Members 
of the Senate on the Republican side of 
the aisle greet any proposal with a 
warmer reception. Once that suggestion 
was made by a Democrat, we have 
had a Republican Secretary of the 
Treasury proclaim it on every possible 
occasion. But even the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois did not say that 
was the answer as of today. That par- 
ticular speech was made in 1950, while 
the Korean war was going on. The 
argument at that time was that although 
we had direct controls on credit permit- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board to put 
more money into circulation had an in- 
flationary effect. 

For instance, we had controls on the 
exporting of cotton; and those who pro- 
duced cotton were having to sell their 
cotton at about 30 percent below the 
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world market price. In addition, we had 
controls on credit, and we had controls 
on downpayments on automobiles, and 
we had controls on about everything else 
on which controls could be imposed ef- 
fectively. That was done in an effort to 
hold prices within reason at that time. 

That is not the situation which exists 
now. But the administration, when it 
talks about controlling inflation, does not 
talk about using direct or effective con- 
trols. No; it talks about one control, 
raising the interest rates. I say that is 
self-defeating. It is not controlling in- 
fiation. It makes those who have very 
little pay several billions of dollars into 
the pockets of those who have a great 
deal already. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. After that I hope 
we shall be able to get back to the pend- 
ing legislation which is before the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. It strikes me it is rather 
an anomaly that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would maintain 
that this administration is without a 
monetary policy. Surely, he would not 
maintain that this happened by acci- 
dent. Surely, he would not maintain 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would 
go to Seattle and speak to a governors’ 
conference on August 3, 1953, on the sub- 
ject of higher interest rate benefits with- 
out having some policy on the maiter. 
Surely, he would not maintain that an 
administration which has brought about 
seven successive increases in interest 
rates did so by accident. Surely, he 
would not maintain that an administra- 
tion that has a fixed policy of subordi- 
nating all other independent agencies of 
government, such as the instance in 
which former Governor Sherman Adams, 
as was brought out by a Senate investi- 
gating subcommittee, called the Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission 
with respect to action in a contested 
case; that an administration which 
would undertake to destroy and take 
away the administrative functions of the 
Board of Directors of the TVA and in- 
vest those functions in the Bureau of the 
Budget; that an administration which 
seeks to direct, by Executive fiat, to sub- 
ordinate the Atomic Energy Commission; 
and that an administration which seeks, 
as I have said, to subordinate all inde- 
pendent agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, would, when it comes to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, be wholly uncon- 
scious of its existence, even though it be 
publicly reported that the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board have lunch to- 
gether once a week. Surely, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he would not maintain that this 
administration is unaware of the exist- 
ence of the Federal Reserve Board, whose 
members are appointed by the President 
of the United States, in whom is vested 
the leadership of this Government. 

The distinguished Senater from Con- 
necticut maintains that increased inter- 
est rates are not the result of a policy. 
I say it is surely a strange sort of ad- 
ministration that can bring about higher 
interest rates on disaster loans to farm- 
ers, higher interest rates on veterans’ 
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home loans, higher interest rates in every 
bank of the United States on private 
loans, and do it entirely without policy, 
purely by accident. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ‘The Senator has men- 
tioned my name very freely. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be very 
glad to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I wish he would not mention 
any Senator’s name, in order that we 
might get back to the pending measure. 
I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama to indulge me for just a mo- 
ment. I merely wish to say that the 
sweeping remarks of my very dear friend 
from Tennessee were so extensive that 
I cannot possibly remember them all. 
The Senator touched on policy, and the 
absence of policy except when it comes 
to interest rates, and he asserted the ad- 
ministration has a policy of high inter- 
est rates. 

I should like to complete my com- 
ments by reminding my colleagues what 
it is they are talking about when they 
discuss interest rates, and the effect that 
interest rates may have on the national 
economy. I submit that the policy of 
this administration has been to prevent 
inflationary forces from getting out of 
control, to hold them in check, which the 
administration has done, to a remark- 
able extent, in light of the highest in- 
dustrial expansion and prosperity the 
country has ever known. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. ` 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Alabama tell me to what extent the 
mortgages, on which buyers are charged 
fees going up to as high as 10 percent in 
order to obtain money, eventually find 
themselves in FNMA? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association is set up to 
conduct a secondary market operation 
for two types of mortgages: FHA-in- 
sured and VA-guaranteed. That is a 
secondary market operation. The Sen- 
ator well understands, of course, since he 
is a member of ovr Housing Subcommit- 
tee, that there is also a special assistance 
program, which covers various other 
types of FHA-insured mortgages. 

When a mortgage is offered to FNMA 
in the secondary market program, FNMA 
is supposed to pay a price “within the 
range of market prices,” which is the 
wording of the law. FNMA interprets 
the language to mean it shall pay the 
going market price. Now, as a matter of 
fact, when it comes to its actual opera- 
tion—as has been demonstrated since 
the first of this year—when its money 
supply gets low, FNMA tends to lower its 
prices, for the apparent purpose of dis- 
couraging holders of mortgages from try- 
ing to sell those mortgages to it. But 
when a mortgage is sold to Fannie May, 
it is soid just as it would be sold in the 
private market, and FNMA pays the price 
within the range that a bank, lending 
institution, or private individual would 
pay if it were buying the mortgage. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that if the veteran, who 
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is being exploited through some lending 
institutions or builders extracting from 
him a 10-percent premium in making the 
purchase, is to get aid from FNMA, it 
can only happen in those instances when 
FNMA buys the security which has been 
exacted by reason of an exploited trans- 
action? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The mortgage ordi- 
narily would be sold to FNMA by the 
mortgage lender. Any discount would 
be collected from the holder of the mort- 
gage, and theoretically it would not be 
passed on to the veteran. Under the 
regulations it cannot be passed on; but, 
2s the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
knowns, in the long run a builder could 
not absorb it and remain in business. 
He would go broke. So 1 of 3 things 
must happen. First, a builder will go 
broke if he continues to absorb the dis- 
count. He cannot avoid it. Second, he 
can cut corners in the houses he builds, 
and build them more cheaply, putting 
less value in them for the same price. 
Third, he will find some other way of 
passing the discount on to the veteran. 
So in the long run, the consumer will 
pay for it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
for a moment? 

- Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My belief is that the 
time has come when careful study must 
be made to insure that, instead of giv- 
ing the veteran a tonic, we are not giv- 
ing him poison when we induce him to 
buy under terms which eventually will 
make it difficult for him to meet his 
obligation. 

I am in favor of the $50 million recom- 
mendation. However, I was on the 
bench at a time when many foreclosures 
were taking place, and when, in the un- 
raveling of the facts, it appeared that 
‘premiums of 5, 10, and 15 percent were 
being paid. It further appeared that 
because of such premiums the poor buyer 
never had a chance to save his property. 
We have an obligation to take a look 
into the situation and make sure that 
we are not hurting the veteran instead 
of helping him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thoroughly agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. Of course, he will be on the com- 
mittee during the time when we shall be 
considering over-all housing legislation. 
I hope that when the bill, whatever it 
may be—and I have no idea what may be 
in it—comes before the Senate there will 
be a full, fair, and frank discussion on 
the floor of what our housing legisla- 
tion today amounts to, what it is doing, 
and what it is failing to do. 

As I stated a few minutes ago, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, I have no 
objection to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]; but let me make it clear that that 
was the position I took in the subcom- 
mittee and in the full committee. I do 
not know whether any of the other Mem- 
bers would object to it or not, but Iam 
ready for a vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] to the substitute 
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amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
we have the amendment to the amend- 
ment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. ; 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, line 
10, in the Sparkman substitute, it is 
proposed to strike out “$50,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$75,000,000.” 

On page 2, line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out “$50,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$75,000,000.” 

On page 2, line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out ‘$1,350,000,000” and insert 
“$1,525,000,000 or an amount greater 
than $1,350,000,000 if such purchase is 
made prior to July 1, 1957.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] to the substitute 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]. [Put- 
ting the question.] The “ayes” appear 
to have it. 

Mr. BUSH. 
division. 

On a division the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana to the substitute amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 22, in the Sparkman substitute, it is 
proposed to strike out “$12,500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$10,000,000.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered to try to make sure 
that each State will have an opportunity 
to participate in the program. Previous 
legislation on this subject provided that 
the limitation of $5 million of a $50 mil- 
lion total authorization, should not be 
exceeded in any State. In other words, 
no State could obtain more than 10 per- 
cent of the funds available. 

This amendment would carry out ex- 
actly the same theory in increasing the 
amount of funds from $50 million to $100 
million. The 10-percent limitation 
would be continued. 

No State contains more than 10 per- 
cent of the people. As a practical mat- 
ter, the larger States of the Nation do 
not have as tight a credit situation as do 
many of the smaller States, particularly 
some of the Southern and Western 
States. That being so, I see no reason 
why the 10-percent limitation should not 
be continued. 

I have discussed this subject with 
members of the committee, particularly 
with the mover of the 12-percent figure 
in the first instance. So far as I can find, 
there is no objection to retaining a 10- 
percent limitation. I hope the subcom- 
mittee will be willing to agree to it. I 
have discussed the question with the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I hope 
we can agree to that limitation so as to 
maintain the same general theory in try- 
ing to see that each State shall have an 
opportunity to share in this program. 


Mr. President, I ask for a 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Louisiana correctly 
stated, when the first $50 million was 
made available we provided for the usual 
10 percent limitation for any one State. 
When the second $50 million authoriza- 
tion was proposed, it was pointed out 
that 1 or 2 of the larger States had used 
up completely the $5 million allocated to 
them under the first $50 million author- 
ization. It was thought that probably 
they would use up the extra money un- 
der the $50 million authorization more 
rapidly than many other States. Sev- 
eral States have not used any; that was 
the reason for the stepped-up amount. 
However, I think. it is perfectly proper 
to hold the limitation to the same per- 
centage. ‘The effect of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana is 
to carry forward the 10 percent provision 
which applied in connection with the 
other authorization. 

Under the statute FNMA is authorized 
to enter into advance commitment con- 
tracts and to purchase mortgages in an 
amount not to exceed $50 million. 

I have before me a statement, together 
with three tables which show the extent 
to which this program has been carried 
on, and what the effect of this alloca- 
tion would be. Iask unanimous consent 
to have the statement and tables printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
COMMITMENT OF -FNMA Funps (SEc. 213) 

UNDER THE STATE LIMIT ($5 MILLION OR 

$12.5 MILLION) 

Under the statute (sec. 305 (e)) FNMA 
is authorized to enter into advance commit- 
ment contracts and to purchase mortgages 
in an amount not to exceed $50 million out- 
standing at any one time. With respect to 
any one State, FNMA may have outstanding 
commitments not to exceed $5 million at 
any one time. 

The $50 million relates to commitments 
and purchases. The $5 million to commit- 
ments only. This means that a State may 
actually exceed the $5 million figure. To 
date, only one State, New Mexico, has done 
that. 

As of December 31, 1956, 14 States (in- 
cluding Hawaii) had received FNMA com- 
mitments. These commitmerts totaled $45,- 
448,079. Two States, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, had actually sold mortgages, thereby 
replenishing the State authorization. 

One State, New Mexico, had, under this 
procedure received commitments totaling 
$5,286,250. Two other States, California and 
New York, had received commitments of ex- 
actly $5 million. The remaining 11 States 
which have participated thus far have re- 
ceived commitments between $291,600 (Penn- 
sylvania) and the $5 million limit. As stated 
above, the total of these commitments and 
purchases is $45,448,079. 

If it can be assumed that these same 
States will continue to seek FNMA com- 
mitments and that having some experience 
may be more successful, one may raise the 
question, what would be the result of main- 
taining the present $5 million per State 
limit. In order to arrive at these figures, 
it must be assumed that no State will get 
more than $5 million. As has been shown, 
this is not entirely correct, but no evalua- 
tion can be made to indicate how much each 
State may exceed the $5 million limit. 

Under these assumptions, 3 States, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and New York, would 
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get nothing. The 11 other States shown 
would get amounts varying from $4,100 in 
the case of Hawaii to $4,708,400 in the case 
of Pennsylvania. If each State were to re- 
ceive a full $5 million, this would make a 
total of $265 million. If each of the States 


which have been active receive a total of. 


$5 million, this would make a total of $70 
million. Presumably $100 million will be 
made available, which would leave $30 mil- 
lion for the remaining 37 States. 

Assuming that the State limit is raised 
to $12.5 million, each of the 14 presently 
active States could conceivably receive an 
additional allotment ranging from $7,213,750 
in the case of New Mexico to $12,208,400 in 
the case of Pennsylvania. Assuming that 
$100 million is made available, these 14 
active States could consume $175 million, 
or $75 million more than the total, leaving 
nothing for the remaining 37 States. 

The next question which may be raised 
is whether the States which have been active 
will continue to be active in the cooperative 
program and whether additional States will 
become active. This can best be shown by 
indicating the cooperative projects by States 
for which the FHA has (1) issued commit- 
ments for insurance, and (2) applications 
which are presently being processed. Table 
2 indicates that as of February 26, 1957, 17 
States have received FHA commitments for a 
total of 240 projects, insluding 17,267 units 
and a dollar volume of $94,382,000. 

Table 3 indicates that 20 States have ap- 
plications for commitments in process as 
of February 26, 1957, totaling 218 projects 
for 13,277 units and a dollar volume of $150 
million. 


TABLE 1.—State entitlement to FNMA funds 
for cooperative mortgages as of Dec. 31, 
1956 


Existing Under Under 
FNMA | $5,000,000 | $12,560,000 
commit- limit limit 
ments 
4, 415, 720 584, 280 | 8, 684, 280 
5, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 
3, 992, 600 | 1,107,400 | 8, 507, 400 
3, 484,050 | 1, 515, 950 8, 015, 950 
, 053, 500 | 3, 946, 500 | 11, 446, 500 
363, 500 | 4, 636, 500 | 12, 136, 500 
4, 999, 450 550 | 7, 500, 550 
1, 639, 100 | 3,360, 900 | 10, 860, 900 
4, 080, 600 919, 400 | 8, 419, 400 
New Mexico__--.---- 5, 236, 250 0 6, 213, 750 
New Yorks)... 5-225 „ 000, 000 0 | 7,500, 000 
ORIG oe ee 845, 800 | 4,154, 200 | 11, 654, 200 
Pennsylvania____.--- 291, 600 | 4, 703,400 | 12, 208, 400 
Hawa ee 4, 995, 900 4,100 | 7,504,100 
POA A ee oy 45, 448, 079 |21, 938, 180 |122, 061, 930. 


Note.—States for which no figures are shown would be 
entitled to either $5 million under existing law or $12.5 
million under the Senate committee bill. 


TABLE 2.—FHA sec. 213 commitments out- 
standing as of Feb. 26 


Projects | Number | Dollar 
of units | amount 

Arivonees eH. ca scscaes 17 460 | $4, 198, 000 
California) --.-<--.--- 44 1, 709 | 24, 503, 000 
Colorado t is cca ake ce 31 364 | 4,761, 000 
Maryland_---.-.---.-. 1 9 128, 000 
Flondoreni ras 1 11 169, 000 
Georgie see E a 1 50 604, 000 
Bs Pon | apo ic i 13 530 | 4, 960, 000 
Indiana 2 TACAN SE es 18 344 | 5,174, 000 
ROWE ecco A oe xem 12 276 | 2,973,000 
Kentucky..------....- 5 138 | 1,612, 000 
Louisiana. -...-.------ 10 155 | 1,772, 000 
MM ICHIOON iiinn bnn 34 458 | 6,411, 000 
New Jersey_...-.------ 2 190 | 2,373, 000 
New Mevxico___..------ 22 420 | 6,031, 000 
New York. $ 15 2, 033 | 25, 186, 000 
Nevada.. 3 10 189 | 2,589, 000 
Oe RE Eo Al = Se 4 57 847, 000 

To aa 240 7,267 | 94,382, 000 


Note.—Total dollar amount reduced by $50 million. 
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TABLE 3.—FHA sec. 213 applications in process 
in FHA as of Feb. 26 


Number | Number | Dollar 
of of units | amount 
projects 

Alabama- -.....-.-.-.- 1 8 $57, 000 
Ari oo So 22 403 | 5, 261,000 
Gallfornig. 55.4555 5 180 | 1,926,000 
Colorado... ..:...=-..-- 20 335 | 4,163,000 
District of Columbia. - 5 1, 540 | 15, 921, 450 
Maryland...........-- 2 102 | 1,219, 400 
bd he a STE Sal 1 20 241, 000 
Georgia..............-- 1 10 133, 000 
Indians 2). 3 75 750, 000 
Lonisignge 0 ae 22 353 | 4,834, 000 
Michigan____-...--..-. 16 249 | 3, 502, 000 
Mississippi_.....-...-- 1 9 108, 000 
Nebraska. 250 oe n 7 275 | 2,761,000 
Nevada: =o. 2. SN 4 97 | 1,429,000 
New Jersey.. 1 36 435, 000 
z 57 8,401 | 92, 481, 000 
3 49 710, 000 
1 50 399, 000 

2 18 258, 
u ORAS Fe a T N 44 967 | 13, 860, 000 


218 13, 277 |150, 000, 000 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] to the substitute amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to þe en- 
grossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 209) 
was read the third time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roil. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum Cail be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 209. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 209) 
was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 

A joint resolution to provide interim as- 
sistance, through the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, in relieving the shortage 
of funds for home loans, and for other 
purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, S. 1325 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
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today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock tomorrow. 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 120, S. 1451. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1451), to amend and revise the statutes 
governing financial institutions and 
credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to submit an amendment to S. 145i, 
the omnibus banking bill. In so doing, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the amendment has only one purpose, 
which is to add to title III a saving 
clause for the antitrust laws, the same 
as that which is to be found in title IT 
of the bill. The saving clause merely 
acknowledges, as has been acknowledged 
heretofore in the last session of Con- 
gress, that nothing in the bank consoli- 
dation bill or in this bill shall be con- 
strued or interpreted as “approving any 
act, action, or conduct which is or may 
be in violation of existing law, nor shall 
anything contained in this chapter con- 
stitute a defense to any action, suit, or 
proceeding pending or hereafter insti- 
tuted on account of any prohibited anti- 
trust or monopolistic act, action, or con- 
duct.” 

They are the same saving provisions 
which appear in titie II. I felt that 
they should also appear as a part of 
title III. 

My reason for submitting the amend- 
ment is that there is now pending before 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
a bill to amend the Clayton Act, which 
would have the effect of bringing bank 
mergers under the application of sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. This bill, com- 
monly called the premerger notification 
‘pill, was passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year and was recom- 
mended to the Senate for passage. Be- 
cause the report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary came toward the 
end of the session, no action was pos- 
sible. 

A similar measure is now under con- 
sideration in the House, and will be un- 
der consideration before the Senate 
Commitiee on the Judiciary in the near 
future. 

The proposed amendment to the omni- 
bus banking bill has the effect only of 
providing in title III the same safeguard 
which is provided in title II, which is a 
codification of the Bank Holding Act 
which was passed at the last session 
of Congress, on May 9, 1956. 

It has thus been made clear by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
both last year and this year, in report- 
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ing the omnibus banking bill, that it was 
not the intent of the committee to au- 
thorize a bill which would be subject to 
any interpretation or construction that 
it was intended by any of the provisions 
of S. 1451 to grant exemption from the 
Sherman Act or section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. 

In presenting this amendment I must 
make it clear that I am not opposed 
to the provisions of section 23 of title 
3. These do represent a step forward 
in subjecting bank mergers. to closer 
governmental supervision. However, the 
provisions contained in this bill do not 
go far enough in arresting the dangerous 
bank merger movement. For that rea- 
son, the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee has as I have said present- 
ly under consideration S. 128 which 
would subject all bank mergers to sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. In view of 
the fact that this subcommittee will 
soon be actively considering the meas- 
ure and since the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee is presently conducting hearings 
on a similar bill, it would be appropriate 
to adopt this antitrust savings clause to 
insure that the further consideration of 
the bank merger problem could be com- 
pleted by the Judiciary Committee. 

In proposing the amendment I want 
to urge strongly that even if this bill 
in its present form is enacted, the anti- 
trust laws would still apply. The Sher- 
man Act has always applied to banks, 
ahd section 7 of the Clayton Act has al- 
ways applied to bank mergers accom- 
plished by stock acquisitions. Neverthe- 
less, such a savings clause is necessary 
in the interest of orderly administration 
and to make clear that by enacting such 
a measure the Senate is not foreclosing 
the Judiciary Committee from acting on 
the bill now before it subject in bank 
mergers to section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore I make my statement on the bill, I 
want to submit two amendments and 
ask that they lie on the table and be 
printed. One of these amendments is 
a modification of the provision dealing 
with audits of Federal credit unions. 
The other amendment contains a num- 
ber of technical corrections of punctua- 
tion, typographical errors, and clarify- 
ing language. I intend to call these 
amendments up later as committee 
amendments, and I am sure these 
amendments will be supported by every 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BUSH. Has the Senator sent his 
amendments to the desk? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Isend to the desk 
the two amendments which are in the 
nature of ccmmittee amendments, one 
relating to credit unions, and the other 
consisting of technical amendments rec- 
ommended by the agencies, and chang- 
ing some commas, periods, and semi- 
colons, and placing the emphasis on the 
penult instead of the antepenult. 

Mr. BUSH. In the interest of having 
all amendments together in the RECORD, 
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may I ask the Senator if he would ap- 
prove of having an amendment which 
I had sent to the desk before the Sena- 
tor came to the floor, respecting the dis- 
closure of bank stock holdings, printed 
in the Recorp following the amend- 
ments which the Senator from Virginia 
himself has offered? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I have pre- 
viously indicated, this is a technical sub- 
ject, and I hope that every Senator who 
is interested in proposing amendments 
will send them to the desk and ask that 
they be printed. Unanimous consent for 
so doing is practically always granted. 
I also ask that my amendments be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask that 
my amendment be printed in the Recorp 
following the amendments presented by 
the Senator from Virginia. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table, and, without ob- 
jection, they will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. ROBERTSON to the bill (S. 1451) to amend 
and revise the statutes governing financial 
institutions and credit: 

On page 231, strike out (b) of section 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The director shall encourage every 
Federal credit union to make an adequate 
internal audit of its affairs at least once each 
year. In any case in which the director 
deems it is necessary, either because of the 
absence or inadequacy of any such internal 
audit or for any other reason arising in the 
course of the supervision of any Federal 
credit union, he may require at such times 
as he deems necessary that such Federal 
credit union have an audit by an independ- 
ent individual or firm approved by the di- 
rector or in the alternative require that it 
be audited by the Bureau. The expense of 
any such audit by the Bureau shall be con- 
sidered part of the examination fees author- 
ized in subsection (a) of this section.” 

- Amendments intended to be proposed by. 
Mr. ROBERTSON to the bill (S. 1451) to amend 
and revise the statutes governing financial 
institutions and credit: 

On page 16, section 21 (d), lines 6 and 7, 
strike the words “of any surplus funds in 
excess of its common Capital plus its undi- 
vided profits and reserves” and insert in lieu 
thereof “by which the surplus funds plus 
undivided profits and reserves exceed the 
bank’s common capital.” 

On page 32, section 35 (a), line 23, strike 
“An” and insert in lieu thereof “And.” 

On page 34, section 36 (a), lines 10 and 11, 
strike the word “greatest” and insert in lieu 
thereof “greater.” 

On page 48, section 53 (d), lines 10, 11, 
and 12, strike the words “, and as a condi- 
tion to such payment the shares so paid for 
shall be surrendered to and canceled by the 
consolidated banking association.” 

On page 51, section 54 (d), lines 10, 11, 
and 12, strike the words “, and as a condi- 
tion to such payment the shares so paid for 
shall be surrendered to and canceled by the 
consolidated banking association.” 

On page 54, section 55 (d), lines 10 and 11, 
strike the words “, and as a condition to 
such payment the shares so paid for shall 
be surrendered to and canceled by the re- 
ceiving association.” 

On page 77, section 8 (a), first line, strike 
the word “here” and insert in lieu thereof 
“hereby.” 

On page 85, section 14 (b) (2), last sen- 
tence, strike the word “their” and insert in 
lieu thereof “its.” 

On page 91, first line, strike the word “in” 
and insert in lieu thereof “at.” 
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On page 105, section 31 (c), line 3, strike 
the words “, as amended.” 

On page 107, lines 3 and 4, strike the words 
“as amended,”. 

On page 107, line 7, strike the words “as 
amended,”’. ` ; 

On page 110, section 33 (d), last line, strike 
the word “provision” and insert in lieu 
thereof “provisions of section 21.” 

On page 111, line 5, after the words “pro- 
vided in,” insert “section 23 (m).” 

On page 111, section 35 (c), line 3, strike 
the designation “(a)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “(1).” 

On page 111, section 35 (c), line 6, strike 
the designation “(b)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “‘(2).” 

On page 117, section 39 (i), line 2, insert 
a comma after the word “collateral.” 

On page 121, section 42 (a) (3), line 3, 
strike “its” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘the.’’ 

On page 121, section 42 (a) (3), line 4, 
strike “the” and insert in lieu thereof “its.” 

On page 123, section 43 (c), line 5, strike 
“agents” and insert in lieu thereof “agent.” 

On page 125, section 44 (a) (2), line 5, 
insert a comma after the words “foreign 
banking.” : 

On page 125, section 44 (b), line 4, delete 
the comma after the word “approve.” 

On page 184, section 50 (a), line 2, strike 
the word “this section” and insert in lieu 
thereof “sections 45, 46, and 47.” 

On page 137, section 52, line 7, insert a 
comma after the word “agency.” 

On page 151, section 5 (d), line 12, strike 
the word “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Board.” 

On page 156, section 11 (b), line 8, strike 
the word “him” and insert in lieu thereof 
bes | tae 

On page 163, section 23, line 12, strike “dis- 
trict” and insert in lieu therof “District.” 

On page 164, section 23, line 1, strike ‘‘sub- 
section” and insert in lieu thereof “section.” 

On page 164, section 23, line 2, after the 
word “Board” and before the comma, insert 
“of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” 

On page 167, section 29, line 15, strike the 
word “him” and insert in lieu thereof “it.” 

On page 181, section 40, lines 1 and 2, 
strike the word “district” and insert in lieu 
thereof “District.” 

On page 185, section 6, in heading, strike 
“home-loan banks” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Home Loan Banks.” 

On page 197, section 13, last line, strike 
“effect” and insert in lieu thereof “force.” 

On page 201, section 21 (a), line 4, insert 
a comma after the word “Corporation.” 

On page 203, section 2 (c), strike the words 
“by the Board.” 

On page 206, section 5 (d) (2), line 20, 
strike “association of its affairs” and insert 
in lieu thereof “association and its affairs.” 

On page 207, section 5 (d) (2), line 23, 
strike “Whether” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Whenever.” 

On page 207, section 5 (d) (3), line 1, 
strike “, in the opinion of the Board,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “it appears to the 
Board that.” 

On page 207, section 5 (d) (3), last line, 
strike “bank” and insert in lieu thereof 
“association.” 

On page 208, section 5 (g), line 5, strike 
“3111 or 3301” and insert in lieu thereof 
“3111 and 3301.” 

On page 210, section 5 (j), line 3, strike 
the comma after the word “association.” 

On page 213, section 7 (e), line 8, strike 
the words “the home” and insert in lieu 
thereof “home.” 

On page 216, section 403 (c) (5), line 23, 
strike “provisions” and insert in lieu thereof 
“provision.” 

On page 225, section 408 (b), line 3, strike 
“which ever” and insert in lieu thereof 
“whichever.” 
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On page 235, section 15, last sentence, 
strike the word “subdivision” and insert in 
lieu thereof “section,” 

On page 241, section 25, line 4, strike the 
words “who are either” and insert in lieu 
thereof “who either are.” 

On page 246, paragraph (150), insert the 
number “6,” between the numbers “5, 7.” 

On page 251, after section 805, insert the 
following new section: 


“REFERENCES IN OTHER LAWS 


“Sec. 806. Any reference in any other law 
of the United States to any provision of any 
act or part thereof revised or reenacted by 
any title of this act shall, where not other- 
wise distinctly expressed or manifestly in- 
compatible with the intent thereof, he 
deemed also to refer to the corresponding 
provision as so revised or reenacted by this 
act.” 

On page 6, Table of Contents, after “Src. 
805. Savings Clause,” insert “Sec. 806. Ref- 
erences in other laws.” and renumber the 
following sections of title VIII accordingly. 

Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. BusH to the bill S. 1451: 

On page 1, table of contents, strike “Src. 
23. Disclosures of stock ownership” and re- 
number the following sections in title I of 
the table of contents accordingly. 

On page 17, strike the sentence beginning 
on line 2 with the words “Such list” through 
the words “such stock.” on line 5. 

On page 17, strike section 23 and renumber 
the foilowing section of title I accordingly. 

On page 41, line 6, strike “section 32” 
and insert in lieu thereof “section 31.” 

On page 45, section 49 (c), line 2, strike 
“section 59 (b)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 58 (b).” 

On page 60, section 59 (a), line 3, strike 
“section 30” and insert in lieu thereof “‘sec- 
tion 29.” 

On page 95, section 23 (c), line 4, strike 
“section 48” and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 47.” 

On page 96, section 23 (d), line 4, strike 
“section 32” and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 31.” 

On page 96, section 23 (f), strike the sen- 
tence beginning on line 4 with “Such list” 
through the words “such stock.” on line 7. 

On page 97, strike subsection (g) of sec- 
tion 23 and renumber the following subsec- 
tions of section 23 accordingly. 

On page 99, section 23 (1), lines 15 and 16, 
strike “section 59” and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 58.” 

On page 118, section 39 (1), line 3, strike 
“section 34” and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 33.” 

On page 165, section 27 (a), strike the sen- 
tence beginning on line 4 with “Such list” 
through the words “such stock.” on line 7. 

On pages 165 and 166, strike section 27 (b). 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore undertaking to discuss the provi- 
sions of S. 1451, I wish to make the ob- 
servation that we are dealing with a 
technical subject in a technical form. 
We are dealing with a code of all the 
banking laws and credit laws. Iam sure 
it will be of great assistance to all Mem- 
bers of the Senate in voting on amend- 
ments which may be proposed if the 
Senators who are interested in offering 
amendments will send them to the desk 
and let them be printed and lie on the 
table, to be called up later, after the 
membership has had an opportunity to 
read them and to know what they in- 
volve. 

In keeping with that suggestion, Mr. 
President, I have sent to the desk two 
amendments to be printed and lie on the 
table and to be later called up as com- 
mittee amendments, I feel sure that all 
members of the committee will join me 
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in those amendments. One of them 
modifies the provision concerning the 
audit of Federal credit unions. Inci- 
dentally, the proposed amendment has 
been shown to the national leadership of 
the organization of credit unions, and it 
meets with the approval of that leader- 
ship. I may say it also meets with the 
approval of our committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER.. The Senator will re- 
call that I brought this matter to his 
attention on several occasions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have with me a 
letter from Mr. H. Vance Austin, the 
managing director of the Credit Union 
National Association, saying that there 
is no objection to the amendment. For 
the first time, we provided in the bill that 
there should be an audit made by an 
independent outside auditor or auditing 
firm approved by the Bureau in Wash- 
ington. The credit unions objected to 
that, and this amendment takes care of 
this objection. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from Virginia feel that the pending leg- 
islation meets objections as to audits 
raised by a number of my constituents, 
which objections I called to the atten- 
tion of the Senator on several occasions, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am glad to as- 
sure the Senator from Louisiana that 
my amendment will take care of that 
provision, also the provision on ex- 


change, in which the Senator from 
Louisiana was interested has been 
deleted. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The matter of ex- 
change was taken care of in the bill as 
reported, was it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. That was 
done before the bill was reported. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I was wondering 
in what way it would be taken care of. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The amendment 
with reference to the credit unions pro- 
vides that if the director of the Bureau 
feels. that a given union is not being 
properly administered and that the 
safety of the savings of the members 
of the union is at stake, he has the right 
to direct them to have an independent 
audit made. 

Mr. THURMOND. Whois it that has 
that right? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. The director of 
the Federal Credit Union Bureau. The 
Senator must remember that while this 
is a relatively new phase of saving, it 
is no longer a small one. It involves 
assets of some $1% billion. There are 
more Federal credit unions in the nation 
than there are national banks, and each 
one of them has a national charter. 
They are all operated under the auspices 
of the Federal Government. There is 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare a bureau established for 
their administration, just as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency controls national 
banks. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. ‘The Congress has 
a responsibility. We may as well face 
up to it. 
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The committee decided that possibly 
we were going a little too far. So we 
modified the measure in such a way as 
to discharge our responsibility for the 
safety of the savings of a large group 
of working people, without placing any 
unnecessary burden upon the manage- 
ment of the small credit unions. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
ask two other simple questions. As I 
understand, the amendment relative to 
the exchange has been eliminated. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is completely 
out of the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. I was very much 
interested in that amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I can well imag- 
ine the Senator’s concern, because I 
heard from a few of the Senator’s con- 
stituents on that subject. 

Mr. THURMOND. The other ques- 
tion relates to the provision concerning 
the writing of insurance by national 
banks. As I understand, that provision, 
too, has been eliminated. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That provision 
was eliminated by the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, the 
law will stand, just as it is today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
The national banks may remain in the 
insurance business if they are located in 
towns having less than 5,000 population. 
If the population goes above 5,000, the 
national banks cannot write insurance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Virginia has been most generous in an- 
swering many questions pertaining to 
changes made since the original bill was 
considered. He will recall that I took up 
with him the matter of limiting the es- 
tablishment of branches of Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations in line with 
authority given State chartered building 
and loan associations, savings and loan 
associations, and mutual savings banks 
of the various States to establish 
branches. Has this matter also been 
corrected? That is, were changes made 
in the original bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That provision is 
in the bill, but the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs] opposed it 
in committee, and I understand he will 
offer an amendment to strike it from the 
bill. It is, of course, the privilege of the 
committee members to oppose provisions 
in the committee and to oppose them on 
the floor. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, in charge of the bill, approved it, 
and the majority of the committee ap- 
proved it. The provision is in the bill. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Virginia, first, for the fine 
knowledge of the subject matter of the 
bill which he has shown during its prepa- 
ration. I know he will continue to show 
the same fine comprehension of the sub- 
ject matter and understanding of the 
bill during the debate. I also desire to 
commend him for the very painstaking 
way in which he has considered the many 
problems which have arisen in connec- 
tion with a complicated bill of this kind, 
a bill having far-reaching effects. The 
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Senator from Virginia was just as much 
interested in doing justice and right and 
in avoiding injury to the very smallest 
institutions, as he was in the case of the 
larger ones. 

I especially appreciate, on behalf of the 
banking institutions of my State, the 
utmost consideration which the Senator 
from Virginia and his colleagues gave to 
the numerous complicated questions in- 
volved. I appreciate the way in which 
the committee went to the bottom of the 
problem, as represented by the exchange 
feature of the bill, which is considered a 
small matter in banking circles as a 
whole, but is very vital to the small 
banks. The action of the committee 
will mean much to the small communi- 
ties and towns which the small banks 
serve. The committee reached the right 
conclusion, in my opinion, and I sincerely 
thank the Senator from Virginia and his 
colleagues for their excellent work. That 
is not unusual for them, but it certainly 
is helpful, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the distinguished 
and able junior Senator from Virginia 
for the outstanding work he has done on 
the bill, the vision he has displayed, and 
the great consideration which he has 
shown to the small country banks. Iam 
convinced that if an amendment had 
been included with regard to the ex- 
change it would have seriously affected 
a great many country banks in my State, 
and might even have closed some of 
them. We are very grateful to him for 
the consideration which he gave to this 
matter. ; 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Virginia also for the interest he has 
shown in the amendment pertaining to 
the writing of insurance by national 
banks. This is a subject which vitally 
affects a great many small insurance 
agents in my State. I felt certain that 
it would have had some effect in a great 
many other States. We greatly appre- 
ciate what the Senator from Virginia and 
the committee have done, and we extend 
to the able Senator from Virginia our 
gratitude. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I have had the pleasure 
and privilege of serving on two great 
committees and on many subcommittees 
of the Senate. I think the Senator from 
Virginia has demonstrated his excep- 
tional intelligence in this matter, because 
he always lends to witnesses something 
that will bring out the point in a most 
unusual way. Sometimes—in fact, quite 
often—a bit of humor is injected, in 
which the witness concurs, thus making 
the hearings move along a little more 
easily. 

I also believe that the Senator from 
Virginia has great confidence in his 
counsel, Mr. Rogers, who I think was of 
unlimited support and help to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

My faith in the chairman of the sub- 
committee is without bounds. He knows 
the subject, as was stated by the Senator 
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from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], and he 
exemplified to the witnesses who ap- 
peared at the hearings. 

I believe the bill prepared by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, and which is now 
before the Senate, is one of more than 
casual interest to every Senator, because 
it affects not only the small banker, but 
the large banker, as well. It affects all 
citizens indirectly. 

I wish to thank and to give sincere 
praise to the Senator from Virginia for 
the great bill he has brought before the 
Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Before the Senator 
from Virginia begins his main address, 
I wish to join the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis] and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] in compli- 
menting the Senator from Virginia on 
his diligence and for the fair manner in 
which he has handled this bill. 

As the Senator from Virginia will re- 
call, I wrote him a number of letters 
based upon complaints I had received 
about the bill in its original form. I am 
glad to observe that almost all the com- 
plaints which were voiced by me and by 
other Senators who were concerned 
about essentially the same provisions 
have been adjusted in the bill. I hope 
the bill receives the careful attention of 
the Senate and that it will be passed 
without undue delay. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia acknowledges with 
great appreciation the very fine and sin- 
cere tributes which have just been paid 
him by his distinguished colleagues from 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Delaware, 
and Louisiana. As a matter of fact, the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], who sits immediately in 
front of the Senator from Virginia and 
gives him many helpful suggestions, both 
on the floor and in committee, on how 
to economize in Government, whispered, 
“This would be a good time to pass the 
bill. ‘There are not many Senators 
here, and those who are seem to be with 
you.” 

Mr. President, I have confidence in the 
bill. As Senators have said, a large 
amount of work has gone into its prepa- 
ration. For me, it has been a labor of 
love. 

First, I felt it would be of some con- 
structive service to the banking indus- 
try if the banking laws were codified— 
something which has never before been 
done in the history of the Nation. 

Second, in my 24 years of service in 
Congress, I have never undertaken a 
project in which I have had better co- 
operation than that which I received 
from those for whom the proposed legis- 
lation is intended and from those who 
helped me prepare it. I had the assist- 
ance of a wonderful advisory committee 
comprised of 27 outstanding experts in 
the financial field. Also, as the Senator 
from Delaware has said, I had the help 
of a very able committee counsel, who 
had done notable work from the begin- 
ning. I had exceptionally fine help from 
the members of the committee. 

I appreciate the references made to 
the fact that I considered carefully the 
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viewpoint of the small banker. It may 
surprise Senators to learn that on one 
day, on the issue of extending the right 
of the national banks to go into the 
insurance business, I received 125 tele- 
grams of protest from just one State. 

It was quite a task to answer all the 
communications addressed to me; but I 
answered them, and I signed all of the 
replies myself. Whenever a Senator re- 
ferred a letter to me, I would give him the 
facts, and reply fully to the letter. Ifa 
Senator said that certain of his constitu- 
ents wanted to see me, I always saw them, 
just.as I saw all of my own constituents. 
I did so, Mr. President because we want 
this bill to have the approval of every 
Member of the Senate when the time 
comes for the Senate to vote on it. 

I wish to say that if the bill contains 
anything wrong, I wish to know about it. 
If any provision of the bill would harm 
the dual banking system, I wish to know 
about it, because I believe in the dual 
banking system, and I believe in States 
rights. At the same time, we must re- 
member we are dealing with an industry 
which now has resources in excess of $200 
billion. The Federal credit unions, which 
deal with working men who deposit 
nickels and dimes, have built up $1% 
billion of savings. The credit unions 
have been wonderfully fine institutions 
for many people. 

I did not know much about the credit 
unions until I sat down and began to 
study the situation. I received some 
protests to the effect that the bill on 
which we were working would not be the 
kind of bill the credit unions wanted. 
Then I began to read the laws on the 
subject. I found that those groups were 
completely exempt from taxation, and I 
found that they could not charge more 
than 1 percent a month on the unpaid 
balances. However, this is 12 percent a 
year; and it adds up rather rapidly, al- 
though it is a great deal less than the 
loan brokers charge. 

I also considered the remarkable 
growth of the savings and loan associa- 
tions with over $43 billion in assets. 

So, Mr. President, I can well under- 
stand that when Members of the Senate 
find themselves confronted with a bill 
more than 250 pages in length, bearing 
the formidable title: “The Financial In- 
stitutions Act of 1957,” and covering 
many technical and complicated sub- 
jects, they may fear that they will be 
called upon to vote without adequate op- 
portunity to know what is contained in 
the bill. 

I want to assure my colleagues, how- 
ever, that the bill is not so formidable 
as its length would make it appear, be- 
cause much of it is merely a restatement 
of existing laws. It has heen slowly 
evolved and carefully considered, as I 
shall point out as I proceed. It is sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority of 
those in the banking and financial busi- 
ness field, and I am convinced that its 
passage will serve the best interests of 
our Nation and its citizens. 

In this brief statement I shall not at- 
tempt to analyze the bill, but Senators 
will find a comprehensive, section by 
section, analysis in the 96-page report of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
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which has been made available to every 
Member of the Senate. 

All I want to do today is to explain how 
the bill happens to be before the Senate, 
and to state some of the things it is and 
some of the things it is not. 

As we have pointed out in the intro- 
duction to our committee report, the 
laws governing operations of banks and 
other financial institutions in the United 
States are a result of gradual, and some- 
times haphazard, growth. They have 
been added to and amended from time 
to time when specific needs were recog- 
nized. Many of these changes were 
tucked away in laws dealing primarily 
with other matters. Statutes no longer 
needed or which had lost their signifi- 
cance were forgotten, but remained on 
the books. Duplications appeared which 
were known only to lawyers specializing 
in this field, until they were brought to 
wider attention by court tests. 

The last comprehensive study of the 
banking and credit laws was the one 
made by the Aldrich Commission in 
1908-12, and it was followed by adop- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act in 1913. 
The last major revision of the financial 
statutes was the Banking Act of 1935, 
sponsored by my predecessor in the Sen- 
ate, Carter Glass, of Virginia, which still 
was based in part on the results of the 
earlier Aldrich study. 

During the last two decades there has 
been tremendous growth in our economy, 
and there have been corresponding 
changes in the financial needs of our peo- 
ple. As chairman of the Banking Sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, in handling in- 
dividual items of legislation in that field, 
I became increasingly aware of the need 
for a broader look at the Federal stat- 
utes under which we are operating. 

I was aware of proposals—from several 
sources—that a modern counterpart of 
the Aldrich study be undertaken, and I 
saw merit in those suggestions. I did not 
feel, however that an adequate job in the 
broader field could be done by my sub- 
committee, by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, or, indeed, by any 
group composed entirely of Members of 
the Congress carrying a heavy load of 
legislative duties. 

I did feel that a start might be made 
with respect to improving the Federal 
banking and credit laws if we took ad- 
vantage of the period when the Congress 
was in recess, to bring together, into one 
place, the various financial laws, and 
then to propose amendments dealing 
with problems of daily operations, rather 
than with broad theories of finance. 

Mr. President, I first submitted a reso- 
lution authorizing the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee to undertake 
this kind of limited study; but after some 
conferences with the staff and other 
members of the committee, I was con- 
vinced we could do the job under our 
existing authority, and with the modest 
appropriations already authorized, if we 
could obtain the cooperation of Federal 
administrative agencies and voluntary 
efforts of groups of private citizens in 
the financial field. 

Pursuing this course last fall, I asked 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
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serve System, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Credit Unions to give me a com- 
pilation of the statutes under which each 
of those agencies operated; to review 
those statutes; and to make recommen- 
dations as to changes which they re- 
garded as desirable. This resulted in a 
compilation of financial laws running to 
352 printed pages, and produced 175 
proposals for amendments, in a volume 
of 212 pages. 

Next, with the cooperation of other 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I appointed an advisory com- 
mittee of 27 men, outstanding in the 
financial field, who were willing to serve 
without compensation—not even mileage 
for their trips to Washington—to make 
suggestions for our study. The caliber 
of this committee is indicated by the fact 
that it included five former presidents 
of the American Bankers Association, 
But it also included some small-town 
bankers who were aware of the problems 
of smaller institutions; and, of course, 
it included persons familiar with savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, and 
other types of financial institutions. 

In November, the committee partici- 
pated in hearings at which it heard 
statements from, and questioned, rep- 
resentatives of the Federal agencies. 

My colleagues will find on their desks 
two sets of hearings. The first set con- 
tains the hearings of last November, to 
which I have just made reference. The 
second set contains the hearings the 
committee held in January and February 
of this year. 

The Advisory Committee held its own 
executive sessions, and came up with a 
report containing more than 200 sugges- 
tions for legislative changes. 

The next phase of our study was the 
review of all the suggestions of the agen- 
cies and those of the Advisory Committee 
by myself and the competent staff of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
We drafted a committee print bill which 
served as the basis for public hearings 
held by the Banking Subcommittee from 
January 28 to February 18 of this year. 
The committee print included what I 
considered to be the best of the recom- 
mendations submitted by the various 
groups, but not all of the recommenda- 
tions. 

On the bill so drafted we received tes- 
timony from members of our Advisory 
Committee, from all major trade organi- 
zations, from individuals who requested 
to be heard, and, finally, from the heads 
of the Federal regulatory agencies. 

I wish to refer for a moment to the 
amendment the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] has sent 
to the desk. His amendment seeks to 
delete from the bill a provision concern- 
ing the disclosure of bank stock owner- 
ship. The amendment was not proposed 
by any of our advisory groups or by any 
of the Federal agencies. So far as I can 
recall, it is the only provision in the 
entire bill of 251 pages which was not 
considered at the public hearings. I 
mention that, Mr. President, to reinforce 
the statement the Senator has made that 
the bill has been very carefully prepared. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation at this 
point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield. 

Mr. BUSH. I mentioned earlier, þe- 
fore the Senator from Virginia started 
his prepared remarks, that I had an 
amendment at the desk. I should like 
to call to the Senator’s attention the fact 
that the amendment proposes to strike 
from the bill the provision to which the 
Senator has called attention, requiring 
the disclosure of bank stock ownership. 

I wish to compliment the Senator from 
Virginia for the way in which he has 
presented this matter. It is true that 
we did not have any witnesses in con- 
nection with that particular issue. The 
bankers were given an opportunity to be 
heard. In fact, I do not recall that a 
single witness was given an opportunity 
to be heard before the committee on that 
particular issue. We did receive some 
letters commenting on the point from 
the viewpoint of the agencies involved, 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Comp- 
trolier of the Currency, and the FDIC, all 
of whom opposed the section of the bill 
requiring disclosure of bank-stock own- 
ership. The Federal Reserve officials 
pointed out that the place to deal with 
the situation is in the Securities and 
Exchange Act, where the proxy ques- 
tion is dealt with, and where matters 
pertaining to purchase, sale, and own- 
ership of securities are dealt with. That 
is the place where this matter should be 
dealt with, if it needs to be dealt with. 

I see the Senator from Ohio sitting 
in the Chamber. He is chairman of a 
subcommittee, on which I have the honor 
to serve as a member, which deals with 
the whole matter of proxy rules. If the 
Senate will dispose of this issue by leav- 
ing it to the subcommittee of the Senator 
from Ohio, that is the place where it 
ought to be handled and considered in 
great detail, along with laws pertaining 
to stockholders of other companies be- 
sides banks. I do not know why banks 
should be singled out, as against public 
utilities, industrial companies, or any 
other companies. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia wishes to call attention to the 
fact that there are two very distin- 
guished Senators from Ohio present on 
the floor at this time. I want the REC- 
orp to show that the Senator from Con- 
necticut referred to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], 
who sits to my left, while on my right 
sits the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER]. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
the correction, but I was referring to the 
Senator who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. LAuscHE], and not to the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. . I wish to take this 
occasion to express my appreciation to 
the distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Banking for what I think 
has been one of the most tremendous 
jobs involving the careful consideration 
of proposed legislation covering a cate- 
gory of particularly important activities 
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of the Federal Government, namely, 
those governing financial institutions. 

The way he has organized this careful 
study and brought into it financial in- 
stitutions and others who are either par- 
ticipating in the active management of 
financial institutions, or in other credit 
work, I think sets a high-water mark for 
the development of a codification of laws 
by any single Member of Congress. Jt 
has taken a great deal of patience, and 
an extreme amount of ability, and when 
the bill was finally drawn together, I 
certainly think it was one of the most 
carefully considered pieces of major pro- 
posed legislation I have ever known to 
come before the Senate. I express my 
appreciation for the competence of the 
work and the fine staff that joined the 
junior Senator from Virginia in drafting 
the bill. 

That is not to say that I, or other 
Senators, agree to everything contained 
in the bill. Some Members who wished 
to have certain provisions written into 
the bill were not successful in the long 
road which the committee had to travel 
in its consideration. Other Members 
who did not want certain provisions in 
the bill found that those provisions re- 
mained in the bill. 

I disagree with my distinguished col- 
league, who is a member of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH], that the provision with respect 
to the listing and disclosure of true own- 
ership of bank stock was not carefully 
considered. So far as I know, I believe 
the committee spent as much time on 
that question as it did on many of the 
other provisions of the bill. The fact 
that the provision is opposed by banks 
makes it important for the amendment 
to be presented by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, because Sen- 
ators on the floor who are not members 
of the committee are certainly entitled 
to hear the debate and know the reasons 
pro and con, for the suggestion that the 
ownership of the stock of the Nation’s 
banks should not be anonymous. 

One of the reasons for the provision 
was the fact that the banking scandal in 
Tilinois had its seeds in the circumstance 
that the banking commissioner there was 
permitted to own bank stock holdings 
without its being revealed. So while one 
particular case does not necessarily mean 
that the law should be changed, I think 
it points up the need for the definite 
identification of those who do own bank 
stocks, because it is on the integrity of 
the ownership of banks that our confi- 
dence is built up. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Before I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut, I wish to 
acknowledge the fine tribute paid the 
junior Senator from Virginia by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I also wish 
to say that the Senator from Oklahoma 
was eminently correct in his statement 
that the committee gave as much con- 
sideration to the bank stock ownership 
provision as to any other provision of the 
bill. However, the point made by the 
Senator from Connecticut was that the 
provision was not discussed in public 
hearings, the banks were not heard on 
it, nor were the Federal agencies, such 
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as the Federal Reserve Board, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the FDIC. 
They were not heard, and their testi- 
mony does not appear in the printed 
hearings. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
would like to point out that he placed in 
the tentative draft, and it was carried 
in the committee bill, a provision that 
whenever stock in excess of 10 percent 
changed hands, the bank would have to 
report it. That provision was subject 
to hearings, and no objection was raised. 
The other proposal is a new one, which 
came before the committee when it was 
in executive session. It is true that the 
committee had ample time to consider 
it. There was a recorded vote on it, and 
the majority voted to place the provision 
in the bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. I 
simply should like to correct what may 
be a misapprehension on the part of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, although I do 
not think it is. He spoke about banks 
having anonymous lists of stockholders. 
The objection the Senator from Con- 
necticut has to the item in the bill is 
that, of all corporations, it singles out 
banks and provides that in the case of 
banks full disclosure of beneficial owner- 
ship must be made. The law would in- 
clude only banks, and no other corpora- 
tions. 

No law requires other corporations as 
such to disclose beneficial ownership of 
stocks, but there is a provision in the 
pending bill which requires banks to do 
so. That puts a very heavy burden on 
many banks. For instance, the Senator 
will be interested in this, I am sure. 
Only yesterday an official of a bank or 
trust company in Hartford, Conn., which 
operates what is called a common-stock 
fund, with some 1,200 participants, tele- 
phoned me and said that if the provision 
stays in the bill it means they will have 
to list the 1,200 names. Whenever the 
company elects a new president it will 
be necessary to find out whether he or 
she is a beneficial owner. It will place a 
very heavy burden of reporting on such 
institutions. No one is really interested 
in such information, and I cannot see 
how the public interest would be particu- 
larly well served, if served at all, by the 
extra burden of reporting placed upon 
financial institutions. 

I want the Senator to understand that 
we are not talking about disclosure of 
controlling interests or holdings by of- 
ficers and directors of banks, which is 
required of registered companies under 
the Securities and Exchange Act. I 
think whether banks should come under 
that provision is another question, but 
it is not a question we face in connec- 
tion with this bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Before I yield 
again, let me make one observation. 
Under the Rules of the Senate there will 
be unlimited debate on all the amend- 
ments. With all due deference, I think 
the debate on this particular amend- 
ment had better occur when the amend- 
ment comes before the Senate for action, 
especially in view of the fact that the dis- 
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tinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
| [Mr. BricKER] is to be the next speaker. 
The junior Senator from Virginia had 
stated that he would require only 25 
minutes. That was more than 30 min- 
utes ago. He is beginning to feel a little 
embarrassed because he is not nearly 
through what he has to say, but he will 
yield to his friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does not the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee feel that knowledge with respect to 
ownership of a bank far exceeds in im- 
portance knowledge of the ownership of 
a ladies’ ready-to-wear establishment, or 
an automobile concern, or some such 
organization? Weare discussing a fidu- 
ciary interest, in which confidence in the 
ownership of the bank is of great im- 
portance. We do not want to see rack- 
eteers, buying under assumed names, 
taking over the control of some of our 
large banks and operating them for their 
own devices, or as financial milk cows for 
some of their operations. I certainly 
feel that to say that bank ownership is 
on a par with the ownership of the aver- 
age rank and file of corporations listed 
on the stock exchange is putting a very 
low estimate on the character which I 
think stock ownership in banks assumes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia may be taking a pro- 
vincial viewpoint on this question, but he 
never heard of any bank in Virginia 
owned by any racketeers. He did not 
think such a law was needed in Virginia. 
He voted accordingly. However, this is 
a subject which will be discussed, and 
every Senator will have the privilege of 
voting his honest convictions. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not true that 
the laws of many States require a disclo- 
sure of ownership of bank stock? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I bought some 
stock in a bank at one time. At the 
same time I had a deposit of a substan- 
tial size in another bank. That bank 
called me immediately and inquired 
whether I was transferring my deposit, 
long before I announced that I had 
bought some stock. 

What was wrong with disclosing the 
fact that I had bought some stock? I 
do not see anything wrong with a pro- 
vision which requires such disclosure. 
The situation of a bank is not like that 
of the ordinary corporation. We all 
know that one can buy stock in a corpo- 
ration and hold it in the name of an at- 
torney. When one incorporates he may 
use three names of incorporators who. 
are not even remotely concerned with 
ownership. 

A bank is in a little different situation. 
A bank cannot start by using fictitious 
names. I could organize a corporation 
tomorrow morning, and no one would 
ever know that I owned one share of 
stock. But I cannot start a bank on 
that basis. I remind Senators that we 
also have laws requiring the disclosure 
of ownership of newspapers. Is that 
wrong? 

‘Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia repeats what he has already 
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said. There are a number of questions 
involved in the issue of disclosure of 
ownership. There are many pros and 
cons. However, disclosure in this in- 
stance goes a little further than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
has indicated. It impinges on the privi- 
lege of certain large banks to lend on 
bank collateral. They have many cor- 
respondent banks. They get money 
from those banks and lend it to cus- 
tomers. One of the correspondent banks 
may say, “Mr. A has applied for a loan, 
and we cannot handle the transaction. 
He owns stock in our bank. We want 
you to handle it.” 

As the Senator from Virginia has 
pointed out, he is belatedly trying to 
make good on his promise to the Senator 
from Ohio to allow him an opportunity 
to speak before the Senate concludes its 
business for the day. 

This subject will be fully discussed 
when the amendment in question is 
offered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only point out 
that time after time we have placed spe- 
cial provisions in the law. Years ago 
there was a provision that the man who 
owned bank stock was subject to double 
liability. We eliminated that provision, 
but it must be admitted that that was a 
provision which existed with respect to 
no other corporation. 

The reason it existed with respect to 
banks was that people wanted to be sure 
that when they put their money in a 
bank it was safe. One of the things 
which I believe impresses people with 
confidence is that they have an oppor- 
tunity, as a rule, to find out who owns a 
bank. 

Some years ago I organized a small 
corporation for the purpose of handling 
foreclosures on property. No one cares 
who does the foreclosing. When one 
holds mortgages and decides that he 
must foreclose on them, he may assign 
them to a side corporation. Such control 
is perfectly permissible. But when it 
comes to ownership of bank stock, most 
people would like to know who owns con- 
trol, and why they own control. 

While I do not wish to prolong this 
discussion, I had hoped that there would 
be recognition of the fact that ownership 
of bank stock has long been considered 
in a little different category from owner- 
ship of stock in an ordinary corporation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the opinion of 
the Senator from Virginia, that view- 
point cannot be successfully challenged. 
It was recognized by the Senator from 
Virginia in connection with this bill. 
Senators will recall that in the bank 
holding company bill we used the figure 
of 25 percent. We used ownership of 25 
percent in two or more banks as the test 
of a bank holding company. We said 
that such ownership might be control- 
ling. Ordinarily 25 percent ownership is 
not controlling. 

What have we placed in this bill, in 
line with the suggestion of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico? We 
have said that these institutions are im- 
pressed with a public responsibility, and 
that if stock in excess of 10 percent is 
transferred, the bank must report it im- 
mediately so that control may not be 
shifted to gangsters, or to anyone who 
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is hostile to the interests of the com- 
munity without the proper authorities 
knowing it. Such control should not 
exist without its being known. 

The other new amendment, is entirely 
different. That question can be ade- 
quately discussed when we reach it. 

I shall now resume where I left off 
when I first yielded to the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma by saying that 
what is in this bill—and this amendment 
is not in the bill—was discussed in 1,073 
printed pages of testimony, copies of 
which are on the desks of Senators today. 

Following these hearings the full 
Banking and Currency Committee, in 
executive sessions, reviewed the entire 
bill, made numerous changes, and then 
voted to report it to the Senate in the 
form in which it is now before Senators, 
ae then, is the background of S. 

51. 

As Senators will gather from what I 
said about my reasoning in undertaking 
the study which produced it, this is not 
a bill to radically change our financial 
system or to resolve major controversies 
in the field of finance. We have left 
these problems to be considered in a 
study such as the President has recom- 
mended, and which I personally feel 
should be made by a staff of full-time 
experts, working in cooperation with the 
executive branch of the Government and 
with the appropriate committees of the 
Congress. 

What we have tried to do in this bill 
falls mainly into two categories: First, . 
to remove obsolete provisions from the 
statutes and, second, to add new au- 
thority where needed to meet modern- 
day conditions. What simplifies the 
matter for Members of the Senate is the 
fact that the greater part of the bill is 
existing law or is to repeal obsolete pro- 
visions. 

Touching only briefly on the negative 
side: 
We found more than 50 sections of law 
dealing with circulation of national bank 
notes, which have not been circulated 
since 1935. We found more than 40 sec- 
tions dealing with the National Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, which has 
not been active since the early 1930’s. 
We found provisions dealing with the 
long since forbidden issue of gold notes 
and circulation of national bank notes 
and even some provisions which applied 
to setting up the original organization 
committee for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in 1913, but which have had no sig- 
nificance since that time. 

Our bill trims out all of that deadwood 
and much similar matter. 

On the positive side, we have tried to 
remove unnecessary or hampering re- 
strictions on the operations of financial 
institutions, to plug loopholes in the laws 
which have permitted abuses and to give 
recognition to problems and practices 
which have come into existence since 
1935. 

But I wish to emphasize the fact that 
although we had the advice of bankers 
and others engaged in financial under- 
takings, this is not a bankers’ bill, which 
merely changes the law to make things 
easier for them. 

We had the advice of agencies charged 
with responsibility for protecting the 
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behalf were inserted in the bill. 

In considering proposals to loosen or 
tighten existing law a due regard for the 
best interest of the public has been the 
controlling factor. 

To mention only a few highlights from 
the bill: 

On the liberalizing side— 

First. We would make it easier for 
banks to obtain capital needed for ex- 
pansion by permitting them to issue pre- 
ferred stock, when approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Second. We would simplify bank re- 
ports and make reporting requirements 
more uniform as applied to national 
banks and to Federal Reserve member 
banks. 

Third. We would permit banks to re- 
spond more readily to the needs of mod- 
ern business by allowing them to make 
loans on frozen foods, dairy cattle, con- 
sumer instaliment paper, construction 
loans and working capital loans where 
the chief security is the general credit 
of a going concern rather than a 
mortgage on its real property. 

On the restrictive side: 

First. We have strengthened “conflict 
of interest” provisions by authorizing 
agencies to regulate the acceptance of 
jobs by former employees with institu- 
tions they have supervised. 

Second. We would require disclosures 
of bank stock ownership. 

Third. We have provided stricter rules 
for removal of officers and directors of 
banks and savings and loan associations 
whose performance is subject to criti- 
cism. 

Fourth. We would prohibit an institu- 
tion from representing itself as a bank 
unless authorized by law to do so. 

Fifth. We would require annual audits 
of the Federal Reserve Board and exami- 
nation of Federal Reserve banks, with 
reports made to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of the Senate and the 
House. 

Sixth. We would take away from Fed- 
eral Reserve banks the rarely used privi- 
lege of making industrial and commercial 
loans and permit return to the United 
States Treasury of the $27,500,090 ad- 
vanced to them for that purpose. 

Seventh. We would restrict establish- 
ment of branches by Federal savings and 
loan associations to States where that 
privilege is given to State savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks. 

That is a matter in which my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] earlier in the 
afternoon indicated an interest. 

Eighth. We would provide for regu- 
lation of savings and loan holding com- 
panies, in line with action by the Con- 
gress last year in passing a bank holding 
company bill. 

Ninth. We would require annual au- 
dits of credit unions. 

However, as I have indicated, we would 
not require them except where there is 
strong evidence that such audits were 
needed. 

Among other provisions of the bill are 
those which would: 

First. Make cumulative voting for di- 
rectors of banks optional with them in- 
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stead of compulsory. This is similar 
to the bill which passed the Senate last 
year and was reported by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, but 
which reached the House floor too late 
to be acted on before adjournment. 

Second. Provide for regulation of bank 
mergers by the bank supervisory agen- 
cies which would be required to consider 
competitive and monopolistic angles. 
This, too, is similar to a bill passed by 
the Senate last year. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a letter addressed to me by 
the American Bar Association, indicat- 
ing that the house of delegates of that 
organization has changed its position 
and now favors the type of regulation 
which we propose, rather than making 
bank mergers subject to supervision by 
the Department of Justice under the 
antitrust laws. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
February 20, 1957. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The American Bar Association, 
by unanimous action of the house of dele- 
gates at its midwinter meeting in Chicago, 
yesterday adopted the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion recommends to the Congress that, in- 
stead of legislation amending section 7 of 
the Clayton Act by extending the asset pro- 
visions to banks, banking associations, and 
trust companies, legislation be enacted 
amending the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
by prohibiting the merger or consolidation 
of any insured bank with any other insured 
bank, or the acquisition of the assets of or 
assumption of the deposit liabilities of any 
other insured bank without the prior writ- 
ten consent of the Compiroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, or the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, depending upon the 
status of the resulting, acquiring, or assum- 
ing bank as a naticnal bank, a State mem- 
ber bank, or a nonmember insured bank; 
and providing that the appropriate agency 
shall take into consideration whether the 
effect of the merger, consolidation, acquisi- 
tion, or assumption may be to lessen com- 
petition unduly or to tend unduly to create 
a monopoly. 

“Resolved, That the officers and councils 
of the sections of antitrust law and of cor- 
porate banking and business law be di- 
rected to urge legislation embodying the fore- 
going principles upon the proper committees 
of Congress.” 

While I realize that the hearings on the 
committee print of the Financial Institu- 
tions Act of 1957 are concluded, I am hope- 
ful that this letter and the resolutions can 
be included in the record of those hearings, 
as the position taken by the association 
yesterday differs from the one adopted at its 
midwinter meeting in 1956, which was held 
before the introduction of S. 3911, the pro- 
visions of which have been included in sec- 
tion 23 of title III of the present bill; and 
before the association had an opportunity to 
weigh the relative merits of that measure 
and H. R. 5948 of the last session. 

Very truly yours, 
Cart W. FUNK, 
Council Member. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. The bill would 
also: 

Third. Allow the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation to deal with small 
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insolvencies by acting as conservator in- 
stead of requiring that banks in this 
condition be placed in receivership or 
have their assets taken over by another 
bank. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to com- 
ment briefly on some sections which were 
included in the committee print, pri- 
marily for study purposes, but which the 
full committee did not see fit to include 
in the bill it reported. 

Some Senators may have heard from 
your constituents about one or more of 
the sections of the committee print that 
were eliminated. Unfortunately, some 
interested organizations, acting with 
more enthusiasm than knowledge, may 
have inspired requests for Senators to 
vote against this bill, because they dis- 
approved of 1 paragraph in a text of 
more than 250 pages. I know I have 
received telegrams and letters of that 
kind from persons who, I am sure, favor 
99 percent or more of what we are pro- 
posing to do and who, if they had been 
fully informed, would merely have sug- 
gested an amendment instead of indi- 
cating opposition to the bill. 

As examples of provisions which in- 
spired many critical telegrams or letters 
I might mention: 

First. A proposed change in the Crim- 
inal Code which would have imposed 
heavy penalties on employees of regu- 
latory agencies who accepted employ- 
ment by institutions with which they 
had had dealings and imposed similar 
penalties on officers of institutions who 
offered jobs to such employees. 

We eliminated this, and substituted 
authorization for the Federal agencics 
to set up rules governing terms under 
which their employees might accept em- 
ployment from regulated institutions. 

Second. A proposal to prohibit absorp- 
tion of exchange. This caused concern 
among non-par banks which felt that 
if absorption of exchange by State banks 
were outlawed they would have to start 
clearing at par. We struck out that 
section. 

Third. A proposal to substitute a sin- 
gle administrator for the present three- 
member board of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, This was struck 
out of the bill. 

Fourth. A proposal to allow national 
banks to issue notes and debentures to 
increase their working capital. ‘This 
was eliminated. 

Fifth. Authority for national banks to 
handle insurance in towns of more than 
5,000 population in locations where 
State banks are given that privilege. 
This aroused heavy criticism from the 
insurance industry and was eliminated. 

I emphasize that the Banking and 
Currency Committee made little effort 
to pass on the merits of these proposals. 
We merely recognized that they were 
controversial and felt that if considered 
by the Senate they should be handled 
in separate bills. We feared that if they 
were left in our general bill several blocs 
which objected to individual sections 
might consolidate into an opposition 
movement that would delay, if not ac- 
tually prevent passage, of a codification 
of the banking and credit laws which 
we feel is favored by an overwhelming 
majority of those who are informed 
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about and concerned with the operations 
of financial institutions. 

I might add that there were other 
omissions from the bill because we 
wanted to avoid any question of juris- 
diction being raised by other committees. 
It was for this reason that we did not 
include a provision desired by many 
bankers which would have allowed them 
to accumulate greater reserves for bad 
debts, but which involved a tax angle 
that should be considered first by the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
then by the Senate Finance Committee. 
The same theory applied to our omission 
of a provision requested by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to exempt 
its examiners from some civil-service 
regulations, but which should first be 
considered by the Senate Civil Service 
Committee. 

Except for that type of omission we 
have tried to make this financial code as 
complete as possible because we felt it 
was important to have all the laws in 
this field assembled in one place where 
they could be readily found. If a par- 
ticular provision of this bill is unsatis- 
factory now or proves unworkable in the 
future it can be dealt with by amend- 
ment. But there is grave danger in ob- 
scure and scattered statutes which invite 
unexpected litigation. 

I stress this point because one thing 
which impressed me during the hearings 
was the number of times when a witness 
would say he did not like a section of 
our committee print bill and ask us not 
to make that change when, as a matter 
of fact, we were not proposing to change 
existing law but merely had brought to 
his attention something which had been 
the law all along but which he did not 
know about. 

In that connection I might also say 
that in codifying the financial laws it is 
not our intention to afirm or deny the 
correctness of every administrative in- 
terpretation of these laws or of regula- 
tions issued under their authority. 

I am dealing now with what we call 
legislative history. It would be our ex- 
pectation that the courts would rule on 
questions of interpretation in the light 
of the language of the law and its orig- 
inal legislative history rather than as- 
suming that in putting a particular 
statute into this code we have passed 
on all such angles. 

Necessary amendments to existing 
law, when clearly indicated and strongly 
endorsed, have been included. A ma- 
jority of our committee approves of all 
of the bill. A minority report indicates 
3 or 4 provisions that those signing the 
minority report disapprove. 

The bankers of the Nation approve 
this bill and welcome the codification of 
the laws under which they operate. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a letter sent 
to 2,500 correspondent banks by Mr. 
Homer J. Livingston, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, together 
with his analysis—not mine, but his— 
of what is contained in the bill. He 
recommends their favorable considera- 
tion of it, although, as he said, there are 
some sections of the bill with which he 
does not agree. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


‘THE First NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR : You have undoubtedly read 
articles in recent financial publications or 
participated in discussions concerning the 
proposed Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
now being considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the United States 
Senate. This bill proposes many changes in 
the existing Federal laws governing banks, 
savings and loan associations, credit unions, 
and the powers of all the Federal supervisory 
agencies. 

In the preparation of this bill the existing 
Federal laws relating to our primary private 
financial institutions have been subjected to 
an extensive study since last July by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
and its staff, the staffs of the Federal super- 
visory agencies, and by the advisory com- 
mittee of private citizens appointed by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to 
assist it in this study. 

I am a member of the advisory committee 
and participated in its consideration of the 
changes in existing laws proposed in this 
bill. It contains a great many substantive 
and technical changes from the present law 
and I have had Mr. James J. Saxon, attorney 
for our bank and secretary to the advisory 
committee, prepare a résumé of the more 
important provisions of the bill. There are, 
of course, certain provisions in this bill with 
which we, and I am sure others, may dis- 
agree. In general, however, it is an excellent 
bill and deserves the serious consideration of 
all bankers. 

In the thought that this résumé might be 
of some assistance to you in determining 
your own attitude toward the bill, and in 
responding to inquiries you may receive on 
its merits, I am sending along a copy to you. 

If you have any questions or comments on 
the matters covered in this résumé or on 
provisions of the bill not included in it, I 
shall be glad to hear from you. 

Cordially, 


H. J. LIVINGSTON, 
President. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The bill authorizes a national bank to 
issue preferred stock as a means of acquir- 
ing additional capital, subject to a determi- 
nation by the Comptroller of the Currency 
that the most practicable method of obtain- 
ing desired and needed additional capital is 
through the issuance of preferred stock, and 
subject to approval by a majority vote of the 
stockholders owning two-thirds of the com- 
mon stock. The provisions of existing law 
authorize a national bank to issue preferred 
stock, but the history and text of these pro- 
visions imply that such stock is authorized 
and issued in unusual, urgent, or emergency 
circumstances. ‘The provision in the bill 
tends to diminish the basis for inference that 
preferred stock authorized and issued under 
it is authorized or issued in unusual, urgent, 
or emergency circumstances. The advisory 
committee recommended that a national 
bank be authorized to issue preferred stock 
as @ normal and usual means of obtaining 
additional capital, on the ground that such 
stock afforded a desirable and flexible means 
of adjusting the capital requirements of 
banks. ) 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS BY NATIONAL => 


BANKS + 


The bill would amend existing law with 
respect to the declaration of dividends by a 
national bank to require the specific approv= 
al of the Comptroller of the Currency in any 
case where the total of all dividends declared 
in any calendar year exceeds the net profits 
for that year plus retained net profits for the 
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preceding 2 calendar years. This is a new 
provision intended to prevent abuse arising 
from the declaration and payment of un- 
earned dividends. Net profits is defined in 
this section of the bill to mean the remain- 
der of all earnings from current operations 
plus recoveries less current operating ex- 
pense, actual losses, accrued preferred stock 
dividends, and Federal and State taxes. 


CUMULATIVE VOTING 


The bill makes cumulative voting by share- 
holders in the election of directors of national 
banks permissive, rather than mandatory as 
under existing law. Under the new provision 
cumulative voting in the election of directors 
would obtain if the articles of association of a 
national bank specifically provide for cumu- 
lative voting; otherwise, noncumulative vot- 
ing would obtain. 


TRUST POWERS 


The bill would transfer from the Federal 
Reserve Board to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency the power to license and regulate the 
exercise of trust powers by a national bank. 
This provision makes no other substantive 
change in the existing law under section 11 
(k) of the Federal Reserve Act. But this 
transfer of powers would not affect the pres- 
ent authority of the Federal Reserve Board 
under section 584 of the Internal Revenue 
Code to regulate common trust funds main- 
tained by banks. 


LOAN ON PERISHABLE STAPLES 


The bill would authorize a national bank 
to lend to one obligor for a period not ex- 
ceeding 6 months not more than 25 percent 
of capital and surplus against insurable, re- 
frigerated or frozen, readily marketable 
staples. Under present law readily market- 
able staples must be nonperishable in order 
to qualify as security under exception 6 of 
section 5200 of the revised statutes. 


CONSUMER INSTALLMENT LOANS 


The bill would limit to 25 percent of capital 
and surplus the amount of negotiable or non- 
negotiable recourse or guaranteed consumer 
installment paper which may be acquired by 
a national bank from one seller, unless the 
bank certifies in writing that it is relying on 
the maker rather than the endorser for the 
payment of such paper in which case the 
basic 10 percent limitation on obligations of 
the maker is the sole applicable limitation. 
Under present law recourse or guaranteed 
consumer installment paper is subject to the 
general 10 percent limitation of the statute 
if non-negotiable, but is not subject to any 
limitation of capital and surplus if negoti- 
able. 

OBLIGATIONS ON DAIRY CATTLE 


The bill would authorize a national bank 
to acquire to a limit of 25 percent of capital 
and surplus recourse or guaranteed obliga- 
tions of a dealer in dairy cattle arising out 
of the sale of such cattle. Under present law 
such obligations frequently would not qual- 
ify under any of the exceptions to the basic 
10 percent loan limitation. This has resulted 
in unnecessary and undesirable obstacles to 
the convenient financing and sale of dairy 
cattle. 


TEMPORARY INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


The bill would authorize a national bank 
to make loans, secured by a mortgage or 
lien on the real estate on which the build- 
ing is being constructed, with maturities not 
exceeding 18 months to finance the construc- 
tion of industrial and commercial buildings 
provided there is a takeout by a responsible 
lender on completion of the building, with- 
out such loans being considered as real-estate 
loans. Such loans are not permissible to a 
national bank under present law. Under 
the bill no specific aggregate limitation is 
placed on the amount of such loans a na- 
tional bank may have outstanding at one 
time, but the bill would impose a general 
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limitation of 100 percent of capital and sur- 
plus on the combined aggregate of outstand- 
ing construction loans for residential, farm, 
industrial, and commercial construction. 
The bill would thus correct an unnecessary 
restriction of the present law, the effect of 
which is to deny access to a national bank 
for such temporary construction financing. 


WORKING CAPITAL LOANS 


The bill would amend existing law to au- 
thorize a national bank to make loans to 
manufacturing and industrial businesses 
where the bank looks for repayment to the 
operations of the borrower’s business but 
takes a mortgage on the borrower’s real 
estate as additional security, without such 
loans being classed as real-estate loans. 
Thus, such loans would be considered as or- 
dinary commercial loans, even though the 
bank has taken a mortgage or similar lien on 
the plant real estate as supplemental se- 
curity. It is logical and desirable that this 
should be so, since the primary security on 
which the lender relies in such loans is the 
borrower’s general credit standing and the 
forecast of his operations, and not the real 
estate which is taken as supplemental secu- 
rity as a precaution against contingencies. 
The risk that such a loan made under present 
law would be classed as a real-estate loan 
could have the illogical result that the bank 
would finance the construction on an un- 
secured basis, thus depriving the lender of the 
possible benefit of supplemental security. 
This provision was recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee and approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


PROHIBITED PRACTICES 


The bill would prohibit any financial insti- 
tution to represent or advertise that it is a 
bank unless it is authorized by law to be a 
bank. There is no such provision under 
existing law. This provision of the new bill 
is intended to eliminate advertising prac- 
tices which have the effect of blurring the 
distinctions between banks and any other 
type of financial institution. 


FEDERAL RESERVE Act, TITLE II 


RESERVE BANK DIRECTORS AND FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL MEMBERS 


The bill makes certain changes in the pres- 
ent Federal Reserve Act with respect to the 
residence qualification and terms of service 
of directors of the respective Federal Reserve 
banks, and with respect to the terms of 
service of members of the Federal Advisory 
Council. 

Under the bill a director—except the 
Chairman—of a Federal Reserve bank can- 
not serve more than 2 full consecutive terms 
of 3 years each, and a member of the Federal 
Advisory Council cannot serve more than 6 
full consecutive terms of 1 year each, until 
after an intervening period of 3 years in each 
case. Under present law there is no limita- 
tion on the tenure of either office. The Ad- 
visory Committee opposed adoption of this 
recommendation of the Federal Reserve 
Board, on the ground that the tenure of 
these offices should be left to the determina- 
tion of the respective Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts. 

The bill also would require that a Reserve 
bank director shall be a resident of the dis- 
trict of the Federal Reserve bank on the 
board of which he is serving, or reside within 
a 50-mile radius of such Federal Reserve 
bank, and shall cease to be a director when 
he ceases to meet this residence requirement. 
Under present law there is no residence re- 
quirement with respect to a class A or B Re- 
serve bank director, but a class C director 
must have been for at least 2 years a resident 
of the district for which he is appointed. 
Further, under present law there is no re- 
quirement that any Reserve bank director 
of any class must continue to be a resident 
of the Federal Reserve district during his 
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term of office. The Advisory Committee ap- 
proved this recommendation of the Federal 
Reserve Board with respect to the residence 
qualifications of Reserve Bank directors, 


LOANS TO EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


The bill makes substantial changes in the 
present law governing the indebtedness in- 
curred by an officer of a member bank to his 
own bank or to any other bank. 

Under present law a member bank may 
loan to one of its own officers a maximum of 
$2,500 if the loan is approved in advance by 
a majority of the entire board of directors 
of the bank. Under the bill the amount of 
such a loan is increased to $5,000, and the 
officer incurring the indebtedness is required 
to make a written report to the board of 
directors of his bank. 

Further, under present law an officer of 
a member bank must report in writing to 
the board of directors of his bank any in- 
debtedness he incurs to any other bank. 
Under the bill an officer of a member bank 
must report to the board of directors of his 
own bank indebtedness incurred to another 
bank, only if the aggregate amount of such 
indebtedness exceeds $15,000 in the case of 
home mortgage loans and $5,000 in the case 
of other loans. 

This recommendation originated with the 
Advisory Committee in order to substitute 
a reasonable and practical rule for the 
burdensome requirements of present law 
with respect to borrowings from banks by 
Officers of member banks. 


ABSORPTION OF EXCHANGE 


The bill does not change the existing 
statutory laws with respect to the payment 
of interest on demand deposits, and hence 
does not affect the existing diverse rulings 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation with re- 
spect to absorption of exchange. But the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
report on the bill to the Senate states that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the Federal Reserve Board should have 
a uniform rule with respect to absorption 
of exchange. 


INVESTMENTS IN BANK PREMISES 


The bill would authorize a State member 
bank to invest in bank premises up to a 
maximum of 100 percent of capital or 50 
percent of capital and surplus, whichever is 
greater, without obtaining the prior ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board. A 
similar provision would apply to national 
banks under the National Bank Act. Under 
present law a member bank may invest in 
bank premises up to 100 percent of capital 
without obtaining the prior approval of the 
supervisory authority. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE Acr, TiTLEe III 


STAGGERED TERMS FOR APPOINTIVE DIRECTORS 


The bill would change the existing law 
with respect to the management of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation by pro- 
viding staggered terms for the two appoin- 
tive directors, but the bill does not otherwise 
change the existing management setup of 
the corporation. 


REPORT OF LARGE TRANSACTIONS IN BANK STOCK 


The bill would amend the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act to require every nonmember 
insured bank to notify the corporation im- 
mediately of any single transaction recorded 
on the bank’s stock transfer books involving 
the purchase or sale of 10 percent or more 
of the outstanding shares of such bank. 
The bill would also amend the National Bank 
Act and the Federal Reserve Act to impose 
a similar requirement on national banks and 
member banks, respectively, to report any 
such transaction to the Comptroller of the 
Currency or the Federal Reserve Board, as 
the case may be. There are no such provi- 
sions under the existing law. 
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The bill would also require the record 
owner of any stock in any national, State 
member, or nonmember insured bank to 
notify the bank in writing within 30 days 
after becoming a record stockholder, or with- 
in 90 days after the enactment of this act, 
whichever is later, the name of any per- 
son or persons having a beneficial or equita- 
ble interest in such stock. It would also 
require the record owner to report any 
change in the beneficial or equitable inter- 
est in such stock. Further, a transferee of 
any such stock is required to cause his name 
to be listed as the record owner thereof 
within 30 days after the transfer of such 
stock. Any willful violation of this provi- 
sion is punishable by fine. Any data sup- 
plied to the bank under this provision must 
be included in the shareholders’ list, which 
must be transmitted to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Federal Reserve Board, or 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
as the case may be, on demand therefor 
made, verified under oath. 

There is no such provision in existing law. 
This provision was adopted by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in execu- 
tive session, and accordingly there was no 
opportunity for public hearings on it. Every 
bank will want to give careful consideration 
to the many and complex administrative and 
legal problems this provision will pose, if 
enacted. Under this provision a bank is put 
on notice of outstanding beneficial interest 
in persons or trustees other than the owner 
of record. Such notice would raise legal 
questions relating—to cite a few examples— 
to the transfer of shares by stockholders of 
record without the authority of the beneficial 
owners, the transfer of shares owned by a 
trustee held in the name of a nominee, the 
determination of beneficial ownership, the 
authority of a nominee to execute a proxy 
particularly where beneficial interests are 
vested in more than one person, and possible 
liability in connection with dividend pay- 
ments. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL BY 
SUPERVISED INSTITUTIONS 


The bill would make it unlawful for any 
employee-or former employee of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to accept em- 
ployment in any nonmember insured bank 
within 2 years after the termination of his 
employment by the Corporation except pur- 
suant to regulations prescribed by the Cor- 
poration. This is a penal provision; viola- 
tions thereof are punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment or both. The bill would write 
a similar provision into the National Bank 
Act, the Federal Reserve Act, and the Home 
Loan Bank Act. There are no such provi- 
sions in the existing law applicable to these 
institutions, 

MERGERS 

The bill would amend the existing Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to enable the bank 
supervisory authorities to deal more effec- 
tively with merger, consolidation and as- 
sumption transactions. It would place in 
the bank supervisory authorities the final 
authority to pass on the competitive and 
other aspects of any such transactions, on 
the ground that the supervisory authorities 
are best qualified by virtue of their intimate 
knowledge and long experience with banks to 
exercise this authority. This provision is 
supported by the bank supervisory agencies. 
A bill to this same effect was passed by the 
Senate in the last Congress, but was not con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives due 
to the lateness of the session. There is now 
pending in the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees legislation relating to bank 
mergers which would vest final authority 
over such mergers in the Justice Department 
by amendment to the Clayton Act. This 
proposed legislation is opposed by the bank 
supervisory agencies. 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, TITL 
IV, V, AND VI ; 


BRANCHES OF FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The bill would authorize a Federal savings 
and loan association with the approval of 
the Home Loan Bank Board to establish and 
eperate branches within the State in which 
its home office is located if branches are au- 
thorized in that State to State-chartered 
savings and loan associations or mutual sav- 
ings banks. The effect of this provision 
would be to prohibit branches of Federal 
savings and loan associations in 24 States. 
The bill would prohibit establishment of any 
branch of a Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation outside the State in which its home 
office is located. The bill also provides that 
approval by the appropriate State supervis- 
ory authority will not be required for the 
establishment of any branch. There are no 
such provisions under the present statutory 
law applicable to the establishment and 
operation of branches of Federal savings and 
loan associations. 


REGULATION OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


The bill would empower the Home Loan 
Bank Board to regulate companies holding 
or acquiring prescribed interests in savings 
and loan associations, having capital stock. 
The provision would apply to associations 
having nonwithdrawable stock, permanent 
stock, guaranteed stock or stock of similar 
nature. The provision would not apply to 
mutual associations. In general, this pro- 
vision of the bill would make it unlawful 
for any company to acquire control, or more 
than 10 percent of the voting stock, of more 
than one insured savings and loan asso- 
ciation. ‘This provision would also freeze 
the status of existing holding companies in 
this area. There is no such provision under 
present law for the regulation of such hold- 
ing companies. 

MERGERS 


The bill would require the prior approval 
of the Home Loan Bank Board for any mer- 
ger of any insured savings and loan associa- 
tion, whether accomplished by stock or asset 
acquisition or any other means. There is 
no such authority in the Home Loan Bank 
Board under present law with respect to 
mergers involving insured savings and loan 
associations. 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The bill adds to the existing law a number 
of restrictive provisions applicable to officers 
and directors of Federal savings and loan 
associations and, in some cases, to officers 
and directors of insured savings and loan 
associations. Similar provisions are now, 
and have long been, applicable to directors 
and officers of commercial banks. Thus, for 
the first time directors and officers, and in 
some cases employees and other agents, of 
these savings and loan associations would 
be subject to the restrictions applicable to 
officers and directors of commercial banks. 
These provisions relate (a) to transactions 
between a Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion and any of its directors involving the 
purchase or sale of property; (b) to the dis- 
closure of any profit or other consideration 
received by any director as a result of any 
such transaction; (c) to any discriminatory 
payments to officers, directors, employees, or 
agents on shares held by them; (d) to the 
employment by such associations of persons 
convicted of dishonesty or breach of trust; 
(e) to the acceptance of any fee, commission, 
gift or any other thing of value for procuring 
or endeavoring to procure any loan or re- 
newal or extension thereof; (f) to the impo- 
sition of criminal liability on any agent, 
officer or director of any insured or uninsured 
member savings and loan association who 
knowingly violates or permits the violation 
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of key provisions of law applicable to such 
association; and (g) to loans by a Federal 
savings and loan association to any of its 
executive officers. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION Act, TITLE VIII 
AUDIT OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


The bill would require that all Federal 
credit unions with assets in excess of $100,- 
000 or more shall have an annual audit by 
an independent individual or firm approved 
by the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. This same provision would 
also require that Federal credit unions with 
assets of less than $100,000 shall be audited 
annually by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. There are no similar provisions un- 
der existing law. 


LOANS BY FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


The bill would increase from $400 to 
$500 the unsecured loan limit of a Federal 
credit union. 


REGULATION OF LOANS BY FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNIONS 


The bill amends the existing law to em- 
power the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions to establish by regulation the 
aggregate limit on loans to any member, but 
this limit may not exceed the limit specified 
by law. Thus, under the bill no loan by a 


‘Federal credit union may exceed $200 or 10 


percent of the credit union’s paid-in and un- 
impaired capital and surplus, whichever is 
greater, but the supervisory authority may 
establish a lesser aggregate limit for all credit 
unions or for any one or more classes of 
credit unions. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I desire to express my deep 
appreciation for the cooperation I have 
had from all who have participated in 
this effort to modernize our financial 
laws. 

The Federal agencies were unani- 
mously responsive to my requests for 
information and for suggestions. The 
businessmen I called on—and particu- 
larly the 27 members of the advisory 
committee—were most generous in giv- 
ing their time -and knowledge without 
expense to the Government. Trade 
groups and financial publications also 
have been most helpful and cooperative. 
And, finally, I am grateful for the co- 
operative spirit in which members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee have 
worked on this task, and I am aware of 
the hard work and devoted service of the 
members of our committee staff. 

For an understanding of the bill I 
commend to the Senate membership the 
committee report. It will indicate how 
conservative we have been-with respect 
to changes in the present law. Nothing 
was included in S. 1451 which was not 
the subject of public hearings, except for 
the one amendment dealing with the 
registration of bank stock. 

In the preparation of the committee 
print and in final committee action a 
number of controversial issues were de- 
liberately omitted. 

We, therefore, feel that the bill now 
pending is entitled to the support of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to endorse the statements made by the 
Senator from Virginia. He has per- 
formed an outstanding service in pre- 
paring this proposed legislation, and I 
am sure that every Member of the Sen- 
ate appreciates the long hours he has de- 
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voted to the task, as they also appreciate 
the long hours the staff has devoted to it. 

I should like to invite attention to the 
provisions of the bill dealing with cumu- 
lative voting, bank mergers, and Fed- 
eral savings and loan branches, and in 
addition, a proposal which is not in the 
bill to restrict political contributions by 
persons connected with financial insti- 
tutions. I understand that amendments . 
will be offered on these four subjects, 
and, so far as I know these will be the 
only controversial matters to be debated. 
Therefore, I should like to outline the 
position of the majority of the committee 
on these subjects. 

Section 26 (c) on page 18 of the bill 
permits cumulative voting in the elec- 
tion of national bank directors only if 
the articles of association of the indi- 
vidual bank authorize this privilege. 
The present law makes is mandatory 
that every national bank permit its 
shareholders to cumulate their votes. 

Cumulative voting means that a share- 
holder is allowed to cast as many votes 
as are represented by the total number 
of his voting shares, multiplied by the 
number of directors to be elected. He 
can cast them for a single candidate in- 
stead of voting for all directors to be 
elected. Without cumulative voting, a 
director of a national bank could be 
elected only with the approval of a ma- 
jority of the shareholders. 

The purpose of cumulative voting is 
to permit minority representation on a 
board of directors. However, the argu- 
ments for cumulative voting in the elec- 
tion of corporate directors generally do 
not apply in the case of national bank 
directors. -National banks are subject to 
supervision by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Thus, every banking opera- 
tion is subject to the scrutiny of the 
Comptroller and his examiners. Direc- 
tors and officers who engage in unsafe or 
unsound practices can be removed by the 
Federal Reserve Board at the request of 
the Comptroller. It is obvious that the 
protection afforded to stockholders es 
well as depositors by the Comptroller far 
exceeds any corrective action that could 
ke taken by a minority director. 

Since this provision was added to the 
law in 1933, it has been rarely used. 
However, in some cases where minority 
directors have been elected through 
cumulative voting, the results have been 
detrimental to the bank concerned. 
This device has been used as a means 
to elect men to the board of directors 
merely for the purpose of enhancing 
their prestige in the community. It has 
also been used to promote larger divi- 
dend payments or to open the way for 
the sale or merger of the bank to another 
institution. 

It must be remembered that the direc- 
tors of a bank are the trustees of the 
depositors’ funds, as well as representa- 
tives of the shareholders. The directors 
must be men worthy of the confidence 
and trust of the depositors. If the direc- 
tors lack the proper qualifications, the 
institution will suffer and its usefulness 
in the community will be diminished. 

This provision in the pending bill is 
the same as S. 256, as passed by the 
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Senate in the 84th Congress. That bill 
was ordered favorably reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, but the adjournment of Congress 
prevented action on the House fioor. 
The American Bankers Association, the 
Independent Bankers Association, many 
State bankers associations, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation have all 
endorsed this provision. 

The existing law contains no provision 
for cumulative voting in the election of 
directors of Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations or of Federal credit unions. 
The committee has followed the principle 
throughout this bill that banks, savings 
and loan associations, and credit unions 
should be subject to the same restrictions 
and privileges to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. If cumulative voting is to be made 
mandatory for national bank directors, 
then it should be also made applicable 
to the election of directors of savings and 
loan associations and credit unions. Of 
course, the majority of the committee 
believes, and has so voted, that manda- 
tory cumulative voting is detrimental in 
any financial institution, and none 
should be subject to it. 

I should like now to turn to the pro- 
vision in section 23 on page 163 of the 
bill providing for the regulation of bank 
mergers and consolidations. 

I am sure every Member of the Sen- 
ate is aware of the great number of bank 
mergers in recent years, and I am also 
Sure every Member of this body wants 
to preserve competition in the banking 
field. The present laws governing bank 
mergers are inadequate and ineffective. 
Theoretically, all bank mergers are sub- 
ject to scrutiny under sections 1 and 2 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act, but that 
act has never been so applied. 

Similarly, section 7 of the Clayton Act 
has never been used to prevent a bank 
merger. The reason for this is that the 
Clayton Act applies only to bank mer- 
gers by stock acquisitions and does not 
cover asset acquisitions, which is the 
common way to accomplish a bank mer- 
ger or consolidation. 

The National Bank Act and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act require ad- 
vance approval by the banking agencies 
of certain mergers involving insured 
banks. However, the banking laws spec- 
ify no standards to be applied in such 
transactions, and, in particular, no men- 
tion is made of the competitive and 
monopolistic aspects. 

The provision in S. 1451 is designed 
to remedy this situation. It contains 
two fundamental provisions: 

First. The administration of the law 
follows the traditional structure of the 
banking statutes by placing authority in 
the three Federal banking supervisory 
agencies. 

Second. The banking agencies would 
be required to consider whether the pro- 
posed bank merger would lessen com- 
petition unduly or tend unduly to create 
@ monopoly. 

I should like to discuss these two 
points in some detail. Section 23 of the 
bill requires every insured bank to give 
advance approval before it can acquire 
the assets of another bank by merger, 
consolidation, or assumption of deposit 
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liabilities. The authority to give con- 
sent to bank acquisitions is divided along 
traditional lines between the three 
banking agencies. Thus, prior written 
consent would be required from the 
Comptroller of the Currency if the ac- 
quiring, assuming, or resulting bank is to 
be a national bank; the Federal Reserve 
Board if the acquiring, assuming, or re- 
sulting bank is to be a State member 
bank; or the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation if the acquiring, assuming, 
or resulting bank is to be a State non- 
member insured bank. 

The 3 banking agencies would be 
required to consider the banking factors 
enumerated in section 15 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act. These factors 
cover the financial history and condition 
of the bank, the adequacy of its capital 
structure, its future earnings prospects, 
the general character of its management, 
and the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served by the bank. In 
addition, the three agencies would be 
required to consider whether the effect 
of each asset acquisition may be to 
lessen competition unduly or to tend un- 
duly to create a monopoly. The commit- 
tee adopted this new competitive test of 
unduly lessening competition in prefer- 
ence to the substantially lessening of 
competition standard used in section 7 of 
the Clayton Act. The new test is in- 
tended to permit the agencies to take 
into consideration the before-mentioned 
factors peculiar to banks, and to permit 
mergers where it is in the best interest 
of the community. 

In order to achieve uniform standards, 
the agency having jurisdiction in a par- 
ticular merger must seek the views of 
the other two agencies on the competi- 
tive and monopolistic aspects of the 
transaction. In addition, the banking 
agencies may also request the opinion 
of the Attorney General. I am sure that 
when the banking agencies are faced 
with an unusually difficult competitive 
situation, they will consult freely with 
the Attorney General. This provision, 
coupled with the fact that the Attorney 
General would retain his authority under 
sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act, 
adequately protects the legitimate in- 
terests of the Attorney General in the 
banking field. 

The bank merger provision has been 
unequivocally endorsed by the Treasury 
Department, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
the Federal Advisory Council, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and many in- 
dividual bankers throughout the country. 

I should now like to discuss the pro- 
visions of the bill dealing with branches 
of Federal savings and loan associations. 
Section 6 on page 211 provides that the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board may au- 
thorize branch offices for Federal savings 
and loan associations only in States 
where branches are permitted for State 
savings and loan association and mutual 
savings banks by State law or custom. 

The present law contains no explicit 
authority for the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to authorize Federal savings 
and loan associations to operate branch 
offices. However, such authority has 
been exercised by the Board on the 
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theory that this power is implied in the 
general statutory authority of the Board 
to charter and regulate Federal savings 
and loan associations. ‘Thus, in con- 
sidering applications for branch offices, 
the Board applies the same statutory 
test that is applied to applications for 
charters. 

These statutory requirements make no 
reference to the consideration of the law 
or practice of the State where the branch 
is to be established. Consequently, the 
Board has granted branches in States 
where the same privilege is denied to 
State savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is my understanding 
correct that under the present Federal 
law, a branch building and loan associa- 
tion, federally licensed, could be started 
in Ohio, even though under Ohio law 
an Ohio building and loan association 
could not have branches? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is true, pro- 
vided the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board approved the application for that 
purpose; but the Board apparently has 
assumed that under existing law it has 
that power, regardless of what the Ohio 
law may be. 

This provision in the bill would cor- 
rect that situation and would limit the 
power of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in authorizing branches of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations to the 
same conditions as those in State laws 
limiting State building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator will 
also recall that our bill provides that all 
branches now in operation may be con- 
tinued. The bill provides further that 
if a Federal and a State savings and 
loan association merge, they may retain 
all their branches; or if two Federal 
associations merge, they may retain 
their branches. 

The real restriction is as has been 
pointed out with respect to the State 
of Ohio. For instance, in the future, if 
a Federal savings and loan association 
wants to establish an additional branch, 
the application cannot be approved by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board un- 
less a similar right has been extended, 
by the law of the State, to State and 
Federal loan associations and mutual 
banks. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the ad- 
ditional information which the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has supplied. 

Section 6 is in line with the provisions 
of the bill relating to branches of na- 
tional banks. 'Thus, national banks can 
have branches only in States where State 
banks are permitted this privilege. Sec- 
tion 6 similarly places Federal savings 
and loan associations on a like and equal 
footing in relation to State savings and 
loan associations. This is in keeping 
with the theory of the committee which 
I mentioned earlier that savings and loan 
associations and banks should be subject 
to the same privileges and restrictions. 


President, 
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The effect of the provision would pro- 
hibit the establishment of branches by 
Federal savings and loan associations in 


24 States. This recognizes the rights of: 


the States to determine the extent to 
which branching is in the public interest 
in their State. 

All three subjects I have mentioned 
thus far have been considered by the 
Senate in recent years, and I am sure 
that every Member of the Senate is fa- 
miliar with all the factors involved. I 
wish now to discuss a new proposal that 
was rejected by the committee, and 
therefore is not contained in the bill. 

As I understand the proposed amend- 
ment, it has two primary purposes: 
First, to make it a criminal offense for 
any bank insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation or any institution 
insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation to contribute to 
any candidate for political office. It 
must be remembered that this proposal 
covers State-chartered institutions whose 
only connection with the Federal Gov- 
ernment is through the two insurance 
programs. I believe, therefore, that this 
is a matter for the States to regulate. 
I am sure that all Members are aware of 
the various State laws restricting politi- 
cal contributions by State-chartered 
corporations. 

I digress for a moment to observe that 
national banks are denied this oppor- 
tunity under Federal law, but that 
denial, it seems to me, is in keeping with 
the basis on which national banks are 
chartered, because they are chartered 
federally. 

I also feel that tnis is a matter which 
is outside the jurisdiction of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and should 
be included in this bill. We do have sev- 
eral amendments to the Criminal Code 
in title VIII: However, these amend- 
ments involve no new policy considera- 
tions but are merely extensions of the 
present law. This is a matter that could 
be more properly handled by the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration or the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The second part of the amendment 
would make it a criminal offense for any 
institution insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation or the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, or for any officer, director, 
or employee of such institution, to make 
a contribution to any official who exer- 
cises supervisory powers over the insti- 
tution or who has authority to deposit 
public moneys in the institution. This 
part of the amendment is also subject 
to the objection that it is not properly 
within the jurisdiction of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

In addition, this proposal is even more 
objectionable because, for the first time, 
it singles out a special group of private 
individuals and prohibits them from 
making political contributions. I do not 
believe that the record of what happened 
in a few banks in Illinois is an adequate 
reason for such drastic legislation. I 
believe the amendment is wholly un- 
necessary, is improperly being considered 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
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rency, and would set a dangerous prece- 
dent. 
The action by the Committee in ap- 


proving the bill was taken only after’ 


careful study and consideration. I, 
therefore, urge the Members of the Sen- 
ate not to attempt to legislate on the 
Senate floor, but to support the Com- 
mittee and approve the bill without 
amendment. 

- Mr. ROBERTSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHeE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until Thursday 
at noon. 

In explanation of the request, Mr. 
President, I may say that earlier in the 
day I requested the Senate to enter an 
order that when the session of the Senate 
today was concluded the Senate stand in 
adjournment until tomorrow at noon. 
However, since that time I have con- 
ferred with the distinguished minority 
Ieader, who informs me that he would 
prefer that the Senate not be in session 
tomorrow as there are certain commit- 
tees which desire to meet on tomorrow. 
For that reason I should like to have the 
previous order modified. 

Therefore I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that, following today’s session, the 
Senate meet next on Thursday at noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE PENN-TEXAS CORP.-FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO. CONTRO- 
VERSY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks there have appeared in the 
press throughout the country various 
accounts of a pending contest for the 
control of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Speeches on the subject have also been 
made in the Congress. - 

In both the press accounts and 
speeches, reference has been made to 
a speech which I delivered 16 years 
ago on the floor of the Senate, where 
I brought out very questionable methods 
being used by the Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. to the detriment of the public 
interest. This speech may be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 87, 
part 1, pages 57-62. I have no interest 
in the pending controversy except as the 
public interest is affected. 

My attention has been called to state- 
ments in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 6, 1957, by Representative 
WALTER, of Pennsylvania, appearing on 
pages 1611-12, and by Representative 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, Of Pennsylvania, 
on February 14, 1957, appearing in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date, 
which indicate that the techniques 
being used in this controversy are the 
same as those which I denounced on the 
floor of the Senate 16 years ago, and 
that they are used. by the same concern. 

The Representatives from Pennsyl- 
vania were concerned because an organ- 
ization active in their constituencies and 
contributing very greatly in recent years 
to the industrial rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of their communities was 
under attack. 

I found the footprints of some of the 
employees or hirelings of the Fairbanks, 
More & Co. even up in my own State after 
I made my speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, although it did them very little good. 

The distinguished Representatives 
from Pennsylvania were speaking on be- 
half of a constituent, the Penn-Texas 
Corp. They denounced what they char- 
acterized as a “shocking fraud on the 
publie.” 

These activities, according to Repre- 
sentative WALTER, are being carried on 
by a so-called protective committee of 
Penn-Texas stockholders. According to 
Representative WALTER, far from pro- 
tecting the interests of the Penn-Texas 
stockholders, this so-called protective 
committee is “serving interests diametri- 
cally opposed” and is admittedly being 
financed ky Robert H. Morse, Jr., the 
president of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Penn-Texas is a heavy owner of stock of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Morse is fight- 
ing this ouster by means of a “Trojan 
horse” committee which he and others 
organized when, according to Represent- 
ative WALTER, they did “not own a single 
share of stock of Penn-Texas between 
them.” 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
Congress should become involved in 
proxy contests for control of American 
corporations. If proxy contests are con- 
ducted according to the rules of the 
game, so that the stockholders thereby 
preserve, and are able to exercise, their 
democratic right ef freely electing the 
managements of the companies which 
they own, they are in accordance with 
the American tradition. And it does not 
matter that such proxy contests become 
rough and tumble political affairs. 

Corporate democracy, like political 
democracy, thrives on the vigorous ex- 
ercise of the right of dissent. For this 
reason, the right of corporate dissenters 
to organize collectively in protective 
committees to make their dissent .effec- 
tive, must be zealously safeguarded. 
Otherwise, corporate democracy in the 
United States may ultimately be con- 
verted into a form of corporate autoc- 
racy, beyond the effective reach of the 
true owners of our great corporations, 
and, perhaps, even beyond the reach of 
existing legislation designed to preserve 
the. democratic form and processes of 
American corporate enterprise. 

Mr. President, I have no interest in 
the outcome of the struggle for control 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. But, I sub- 
mit, no Member of either House of Con- 
gress can read the revelations of Rep- 
resentative WALTER without feeling that 
the democratic processes by which stock- 
holders of corporations elect their man- 
agement may be jeopardized. 
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Representative WALTER pointed out in 
his remarks of February 6, 1957, that the 
same Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has a his- 
tory of questionable activities which I 
first exposed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of January 8, 1941. There I cited in 
detail the practices by which Fairbanks, 
Morse was promoting the socialization of 
municipal powerplants in this country so 
that they could be converted from steam 
to diesel energy, and thus become cus- 
tomers for diesel motors to be sold to 
them by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

In those days, using a former minister 
of the Gospel, Carl Deal Thompson, who 
had forsaken the cloth to found the So- 
cialist Ownership League, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. took over the League as the 
“Trojan horse” of an operation similar 
to that employed in the organization of 
the so-called Penn-Texas Stockholders 
Protective Committee. 

Working with a supposedly independ- 
ent engineering firm, Thompson would 
agitate for public ownership in various 
municipalities. The “independent” en- 
gineering firm followed up with “objec- 
tive” estimates and surveys showing the 
economic advantages of converting from 
privately owned utilities to public owner- 
ship. Fairbanks, Morse would then see 
to it that the city fathers “voted right.” 
The activities of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
are documented in my CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD remarks of 1941. 

There is, it seems to me, a parallel be- 
tween the actions of Fairbanks, Morse 
management in the thirties and what its 
president and his associates are accused 
of doing now. Then, fronted by a So- 
cialist, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. set out 
by highly questionable practices to so- 
cialize free enterprise in the public utility 
field,- through the Public Ownership 
League. 

Mr. President, Representative WALTER 
has charged that the “Trojan horse” 
protective committee has engaged in ac- 
tivities that are of concern to both Houses 
of Congress. 

If Representative WALTER’S declara- 
tion is correct, he has raised issues of 
legislative policy of concern to both the 
Senate and the House. He has raised 
doubts as to the adequacy of legislation 
and proxy regulations which counte- 
nance the use of “Trojan horse” protec- 
tive committees to endanger the demo- 
cratic processes of free corporate elec- 
tions. 

Mr. President, it may be that the reve- 
lations of Representative WALTER clearly 
indicate that the time has come when the 
appropriate committee of the Senate 
should take a good look at the adequacy 
of the rules under which modern proxy 
contests are conducted. Should they not, 
in particular, take a good look at the use 
of the stockholders committees by in- 
cumkent corporate managements to 
maintain themselves in control against 
the will of their stockholders? 

There has been an attempt to involve 
certain public agencies in the current 
controversy. I want to commend the 
care and discretion with which the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission has 
proceeded in this matter in order to 
avoid any semblance of improper exer- 
cise of its responsibilities and those of 
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other agencies which have been ap- 
proached in similar fashion. 

In order that my remarks may be fully 
documented, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that my statement of January 8, 
1941, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, volume 87, part 1, pages 57-62, 
may be reprinted in the REcorp at the 
close of my remarks. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire realize that the 
Penn-Texas organization used Repre- 
sentative WALTER’s speech in a reprint 
in defiance of the rules of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No, I did not. 

Mr. BENNETT. This is a matter in 
which there is great animosity on both 
sides. 

I think the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will find that Representative WAL- 
TER’s contribution Has been used, as I 
have said, in defiance of the rules of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which is trying, within its existing power, 
to bring some order out of the chaos 
existing in connection with this particu- 
lar proxy fight. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am interested in 
that because, as I have indicated to the 
Senate, my interest in the matter goes 
back to a time 16 years ago—to January 
8, 1941—-when I found the trail of the 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. operating in city 
councils, and in various ways; and I 
know of its activities thereafter, in try- 
ing to punish those who exposed them 
at that time. 

I hold no brief for either side in this 
controversy. Iam not taking part in the 
Penn-Texas Co. and the Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. battie. But in referring to 
the way Fairbanks-Morse Co. op- 
erated at the time when I made my 
speech of 16 years ago, I shall request 
that my speech be printed in today’s 
RecorD; and it will show one of the most 
astounding trails ever followed by a cor- 
poration in this Nation. 

Mr. President, I have no personal 
interest in who wins in the present proxy 
contest, but I wish to point out that this 
company has been quite an operator 
before. I would not have made these 
remarks except for the fact that my 
speech was quoted by certain distin- 
guished Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as authority for a part of 
what they said. Therefore, I wished to 
bring out the background showing why 
I made the speech, 

Mr. BENNETT. In view of what hap- 
pened in connection with Representa- 
tive WALTER’s material, I very respect- 
fully suggest that the Senator from New 
Hampshire might well consult with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
about any uses which might be made of 
the material he is now putting in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I wish to commend the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the man- 
ner in which it has proceeded in this 
matter and the way it has exercised its 
responsibilities. I think it is a govern- 
ment agency which attempts to do a 
good job; and any agency of the govern- 
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ment which does a good job should be 
commended. 

Mr. President, having referred to the 
speech I made 16 years ago, which was 
documented in A, B, C form, I now wish 
to ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in today’s RECORD, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, rather 
than to read the speech at this time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MANSFIELD in the chair). 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I object to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. I 
witnessed last week the use of a state- 
ment made in the Congress of the United 
States by a contestant in a proxy fight 
who distributed the statement to pro- 
spective voters at an election. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder if 
the Senator will agree to yield to me for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence of 
a quorum, with the understanding that 
he will not lose the floor, so we can 
notify the Senator to whom he refers? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I see the 
Senator from New Hampshire is present. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I as- 
sumed my speech was in the RECORD. I 
thought it was. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Senator from New 
Hampshire that it was not. 

Mr. BRIDGES.. I thought the Sena- 
tor from Ohio was temporarily in the 
chair, and I assumed the speech was in 
the RECORD, because there was no objec- 
tion raised. I waited for 2 or 3 minutes, 
and then left the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
true, but the parliamentarian informs 
the Chair that the question was not put 
to the Senate. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire wish the Senator from 
Ohio to yield for the purpose of repeat- 
ing the request? 

Mr. BRIDGES. If that is the case, I 
will read the speech. The Senator from 
New Hampshire desires to say that if 
Senators are going to start objecting 
to requests, he will return the compli- 
ment manifold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield to the Chair? The Chair 
does not understand that there was any 
opposition to the Senator’s request. The 
matter 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is very difficult for me to under- 
stand the parliamentary situation. 
First of all, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire made a request that he be per- 
mitted to include his speech in the REC- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stood there was no objection. I thought 
the Senator from Texas was subse- 
quently recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
parliamentarian informs the Chair, if 
the Senator will yield, that the question 
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was not put to the Senate. The occu- 
pant of the chair was desirous of leaving 
the chair to make some remarks, and I 
suppose, in the process of business, over- 
looked it. 

Does the Senator from Ohio yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do. 

Mr. BRIDGES. My request was made. 
I thought it was granted. I am now in- 
formed by the Chair it was not granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can 
be renewed, however. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will renew it, al- 
though the request was still before the 
Chair. If it was not turned down, it was 
still pending, if no action was taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
The Chair hears no objection—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The, 


Senator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
New Hampshire has the floor. He was 
making a request. If the Senator had 
objected, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would not have left the floor, if he 
had known the request had not been 
granted. ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognized the Senator from Ohio, 
who yielded to the Senator from New 
Hampshire for the purpose of renewing 
his request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Ohio may yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire for the pur- 
pose of making a statement, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
Ohio will not lose the floor thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from New Hampshire may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I shall proceed to 
read my speech. This is an unheard of 
procedure. The Senator from New 
Hampshire made a speech 16 years ago. 
It was a speech which attracted much 
attention at that. time. The Senator 
from New Hampshire had reason for 
bringing up the speech today, namely, 
that it was referred to by various Mem- 
bers of Congress in the other House. 
Inasmuch as it has been referred to and 
quoted from, the Senator from New 
Hampshire thought it was well for the 
whole story to be told and known. 

I am shocked at the objection; but the 
Senator from New Hampshire will pro- 
cede to read his speech. I am sorry to 
detain the Senate, but it will take an 
hour or two to do this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is past the 
hour of 5. I wonder if it would not be 
agreeable to the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from Ohio 
to have the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire deliver the speech on Thursday 
instead of today. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. The Senator from 
New Hampshire, having made certain 
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remarks, wants to put the speech in the 
REcorD now. He dislikes to have to take 
the time to read it today. It is the first 
time the Senator from New Hampshire 
has heard a Senator refused the right to 
put his own speech in the Recorp. If it 
was something else, the Senator from 
Ohio might be in a better position to 
object. It is a speech which has ap- 
peared in the Recorp. This is the first 
time such a precedent has been estab- 
lished, but having been established, I 
assure the Senate it will be followed 
many times. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It may be 
that the precedent has not been estab- 
lished. I should like to act as peace- 
maker. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has the floor. 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a statement? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Last week it was dis- 
closed that a president in a very im- 
portant proxy fight very improperly and 
illegally used a statement which was 
made on the floor of the other House 
disparaging the character of persons in- 
volved in the proxy fight. That knowl- 
edge came to my attention as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Securities, of 
which the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] isa member. It was conceded that 
the use of the statement made on the 
floor of the other House of Congress 
of the United States was illegal. When 
that matter came to my attention, there 
dawned upon me the graveness of mak- 
ing statements on the Senate floor. My 
statement can be made and it can be 
distributed wherever an improperly 
minded person desires to channelize it. 
The subcommittee of which the Sen- 
ator from Utah is a member, and of 
which I am chairman, has meticulously 
tried to avoid having the Senate of the 
United States participate in a proxy 
fight, and I think that we are entirely 
correct in our objective. 

I do not mind repeating that, as the 
Senator mentioned to me that others 
have been making statements on the 
House floor, I felt the same reaction 
today that I felt last week when the 
statement was read before the subcom- 
mittee. I do not know to what extent 
the subcommittee will be able to refrain 
from checking into this matter, if the 
dignified Congress of the United States 
is being used—and I am not saying my 
distinguished colleague, for whom I have 
the greatest respect, is using it in that 
direction—for the purpose of propagan- 
dizing the minds of the stockholders of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and letting them 
either give their proxies or cast their 
votes. The subject is far graver than 
superficial attention can possibly ascribe 
to it. 

With that statement, I will withdraw 
my objection to the inclusion into the 
Recorp of the statement of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
very much the action of the Senator 
from Ohio. Any statement made by any 
Senator in this Chamber is made on his 
own responsibility. I know nothing 
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about the statement of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, other than that he is 
an experienced, able, and responsible 
Senator. I trust we have not reached 
the point where we would engage in a 
form of censorship of our colleagues. 

Every Senator has many great re- 
sponsibilities. One of his responsibili- 
ties is to express himself completely and 
freely on any subject of his choosing. I 
pray that the day will never come when 
Senators will not have the opportunity 
to exercise this greatest and most price- 
less of all our privileges. 

As I understand the parliamentary 
situation, the Senator from Ohio has 
withdrawn his objection. Will the 
Chair put the question, so that we can 
finally resolve this situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES 


Mr. Brmces. Mr. President, during the past 
few months, in the Senate and over the 
radio, and in the recent campaign a good 
many statements were made about public 
ownership of utilities and the activities of 
the Public Ownership League. I made vari- 
ous comments upon this subject, and from 
time to’ time they have been questioned, 
and from time to time I have been asked for 
further explanation of them. In order to 
expedite the explanation and not take the 
time of the Senate, I ask that an exhibit 
which I have prepared be included in the 
RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the exhibit was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“EXHIBIT I 


“THE PUBLIC OWNERSHIP RACKET—-SECRET SALES 
AGENT FOR ENGINEERING FIRMS AND EQUIP- 
MENT MANUIFACTURERS—AN EXPLANATORY 
COMPILATION OF DATA 


“The public-ownership movement has 
long been sustained by its moral appeal. Its 
advocates have dressed themselves in the 
cloak of righteousness, painting their pur- 
pose as that which will fulfill one of the 
ideals of our ethical code—elimination of 
greed from an important segment of our 
economic life. 

“This has been accomplished in part by 
the association of greed with the so-called 
profit motive. This connection of the two 
ideas has confused and misled many earnest 
and sincere leaders of public opinion. 

“The Russian experiment has demon- 
strated, of course, that elimination of the 
profit motive from a nation’s economy only 
accentuates greed in other fields of human 
endeavor, particularly manifest in cruel and 
bloody greed for personal political power. 

“In America the sanctimonious atmos- 
phere which has surrounded the public 
ownership (or Marxian) movement has 
served the further purpose of shielding it 
from ordinary rough-and-tumble political 
attack. By identifying their opponents with 
the forces of greed and/or evil, public- 
ownership advocates have cleverly sought to 
cloak themselves in the robes of righteous- 
ness as a sanctuary against attack. 

“In actual fact, the public-ownership 
movement would have died a-borning but for 
the very profit motive it is proposed to elim- 
inate. 

“It is not an accident that public-owner- 
ship agitation has been confined chiefly to 
electric and water distribution. In those 
fields there exist powerful interests which 
can and have been richly rewarded for their 
financial support of the movement. 
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“Nor is it by accident that the titular 
leadership of the movement rests with a 
saintly looking, white-haired former minister 
of the gospel. His evangelical fervor, his 
attacks on sin—in the form of private enter- 
prise—endow him with just the proper at- 
mospheric coloration to lead what is sup- 
posed to be, among other things, a moral 
cause. 

“This man, Carl Dean Thompson, accord- 
ing to Who’s Who, terminated his first pas- 
torate after 3 years to enter politics as a 
Socialist in Wisconsin in 1901. His active 
connection with that party continued 
through the 1916 campaign, when he was 
Socialist national campaign manager. At 
the time he founded the Public Ownership 
League of America in 1914 Thompson was 
director of publicity of the Socialist Party. 
He continues to be a professing Socialist, but 
apparently has long since ceased active par- 
ticipation in party affairs. 

“By the time of the organization of the 
Public Ownership League in 1914 socialism, 
as an economic theory and as a basis for 
political action, had become generally dis- 
credited in the public mind. Despite a few 
local exceptions, the party’s efforts in the 
national campaigns had become the butt of 
political jokers. 

“The strategy then adopted by many So- 
cialist leaders was to continue advocacy of 
Marxian objectives under color of orgahiza- 
tion names more acceptable to the public. 
Thus the transmission belt technique later 
adopted by the Communists, as recently 
exposed by the Dies committee, was first 
devised and used by less violent advocates 
of communism—the Socialists. 

“The first such Socialist transmission belt 
organization was Thompson’s Public Owner- 
ship League. Others followed. For example, 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society took on 
the more palatable title of League for In- 
custrial Democracy in 1921—but retained 
identical personnel. 

“TheePublic Ownership League was founded 
for the purpose of bringing about public— 
national or local—ownership and production 
of all natural resources including minerals, 
forests, lands, and water power; and in ad- 
dition the public ownership and operation of 
railroads, electric, water, telephone, and 
other utilities. In short, the objectives of 
the Public Ownership League were identical 
with those of the Socialist Party. In fact it 
differed with the Communist Party only as to 
the methods to be used in achieving these 
ends, the latter advocating violent overthrow 
of the existing regime as was done in Russia. 
The function of the league was, and is, edu- 
cational, i. e., the expert use of propaganda 
to influence public opinion. 

“But even organizations dedicated to what 
its supporters assert to be the cause of 
idealism cannot live on love alone. In its 
early days the league eked out a modest 
existence through the support of a few 
wealthy ‘parlor pink’ supporters supple- 
mented by Thompson’s paid lectures—usu- 
ally under the auspices of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society or its titular successor, the 
L. I. D. The former source largely dried up 
shortly after the World War when the shock- 
ing results of the ruthless Russian experi- 
ment in Marxism cooled the ardor of many 
earnest early-day believers in socialism. 
That democracy cannot exist under the 
planned totalitarian type state, which Karl 
Marx blue-printed, dawned on many who 
had formerly felt that socialism was the hope 
of humanity. 

“But, as enthusiasm waned for the broad 
objectives of the Public Ownership League, a 
hew source of support for one of its several 
objectives began to appear—municipal own- 
ership of public utilities. 

“The Public Ownership League came to 
hand as an ideal sales front for those profes- 
financial, and industrial interests 
which found considerable profit in the selling 
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of generating and distributing equipment, 
financing and engineering for municipal 
electrical plants. : 

“Improvement of the diesel engine to an 
efficiency point which sometimes made it a 
fair competitor in generating economy of 
some central station systems came in the 
midtwenties. A new and profitable market 
for such engines and collateral equipment 
was to be had in municipal plants. Private 
companies were not interested in diesels þe- 
cause, with few exceptions, systemwide dis- 
tribution of steam-generated power was far 
cheaper and more dependable than small, 
isolated diesel engines. 

“Advertisements for diesel engines and like 
equipment, from municipal bond houses, en- 
gineering firms specializing in municipal 
electrical distributions, began to flood the 
pages of the Public Ownership magazine. 
The financial influence of this new source of 
revenue soon showed in the policies of the 
Public Ownership League. 

“Without at first openly abandoning the 
broad objectives of public ownership of all 
natural resources and other Marxian steps, 
the Public Ownership magazine and the 
league gradually became the champion of 
municipal electric utilities almost to the ex- 
clusion of other Marxian propaganda. The 
megazine soon became practically an under- 
cover house organ for the diesel-engine 
manufacturers and engineers specializing in 
municipal ownership. The league in reality 
was the active sales organization preparing 
the field for these interests. In scores of 
American cities the league ‘fronted’ for the 
engineers and manufacturers. 

“Typical is a recent article appearing in 
the Public Ownership magazine, by Carl 
Thompson, on How To Start, Conduct, and 
Win Municipal Ownership Campaigns. Em- 
bedded in the text is this advertisement for 
Burns & McDonnell: 

“ ‘Have engineers make a preliminary sur- 
vey of your city to determine, roughly at 
least, how much the private company’s prop- 
erty is worth if purchased by the city; what 
it would cost to build new and what savings 
and advantages could be realized. 

“ ‘These are vital matters. It is especially 
important that you get engineers that are 
not only experienced and capable but loyal 
to the cause of public ownership and, above 
all, men who are not in the pay or under 
the influence of private power companies. 
The league has such engineers affiliated with 
its organization and upon inquiry can put 
you in touch with them.’ 

“R. E. McDonnell, senior partner of the 
firm of Burns & McDonnell, the leading firm 
of municipal ownership engineers for many 
years, was—and still is—not only chairman 
of the finance committee of the league but 
is also an associate editor of the magazine— 
as is also his wife. For many years the firm 
has been a regular advertising supporter of 
the league. 

“Chief diesel manufacturing company giy- 
ing financial support to the league by means 
of advertising has been the firm of Fairbanks, 
Morse. For many years this firm carried an 
annual contract for a full-page advertise- 
ment on the back cover. It is interesting 
that this form of public support was discon- 
tinued late last spring after there had been 


threatened a Congressional investigation of. 


the league and the financing of Carl D. 
Thompson. Whether the league receives di- 
rect contributions from this source is not 
known. 

“For years, since the league came under 
the financial dominance of commercial and 
professional groups financially interested in 
the sale of services and equipment to munic- 
ipally owned plants, the Public Ownership 
League has been a mere racket. It has been 
the covert sales organization and propaganda 
machine for interests financially profiting by 
its activities. The imposing list of public fig- 
ures listed as officers of the organization were 
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unwittingly lending their names to this 
scheme. 

“How wholly dominated by these interests 
was Carl Thompson and his sales and service 
promotion organization, the Public Owner- 
ship League, will be found in a pair of inci- 
dents that are a matter of public record. 

“First example: Fairbanks, Morse had en- 
countered sales resistance in Oklahoma þe- 
cause of a constitutional provision prohibit- 
ing issuance of municipal bonds without a 
referendum by the voters of the community 
involved. This provision did not close the 
doors to municipal ownership but only re- 
quired that the question be put to public 
vote. In another instance where such a 
provision did not apply, at Two Rivers, Wis., 
it has been shown in a city council investiga- 
tion made public and unanimously accepted 
by the council on March 26, 1935, a repre- 
sentative of Fairbanks, Morse had offered 
$1,000 per head for councilmanic votes in 
favor of a diesel plant for that city. In spite 
of prayerful urgings by Dr. Thompson and 
offers of bribes by the company, the com- 
pany failed to put over its deal. 

“Still the company apparently preferred 
dealing directly with a city council than to 
put the question to a referendum test as 
required in Oklahoma. So it secretly engaged 
an Oklahoma City attorney and political fig- 
ure, the late W. C. Bryant, to agitate for a 
constitutional amendment and to obtain 
sufficient signatures for a State referendum 
known as State Question No. 205. Bryant 
also was called upon to defend the legality 
of his petitions and retained one Herschel V. 
Lewis to appear on his behalf. The financial 
backing of the Fairbanks, Morse firm was not 
then disclosed—this was in the spring of 
1935. But Bryant died leaving Lewis’ fee 
unpaid. So Lewis sued, not Bryant’s estate 
but the Fairbanks, Morse Co. To prove that 
Fairbanks, Morse was the real sponsor of the 
petition and that Bryant had only acted for 
it, Lewis produced three letters from respon- 
sible officers of Fairbanks, Morse to Bryant 
which not only enclosed checks for Bryant’s 
services but which also gave campaign direc- 
tions and instructions. These letters, pro- 
duced in October 1938, proved a political 
bombshell and destroyed whatever chance 
the referendum may have had. The company 
maintained a majestic silence about it all. 

“The letters also disclosed the closeness of 
the alliance between the machinery com- 
pany and Carl Thompson as well as suggest- 
ing the alliance between the firm and the 
engineering company of Burns & McDonneil. 

“One of the letters to Bryant signed by 
F. C. Dierks, secretary of the company, dated 
April 26, 1935, contains the following para- 
graph: 

“I might mention that while at Washing- 
ton in connection with other business I had 
an opportunity of discussing this matter 
with Mr. Carl D. Thompson, and he has 
made a special note to invoke all possibie 
assistance in support of the constitutional 
amendment in Oklahoma. I also spoke to 
him regarding the probability of asking for 
his services to cover several public talks over 
the radio when the matter has actually been 
submitted to an election. Dr. Thompson 
was perfectly agreeable to this suggestion, 
and personally the writer feels that this 
would be a splendid idea, with the under- 
standing, however, that both of us would 
review in advance his proposed address.’ 

“Note that before the estimable Thompson 
is permitted to go on the air in a political 
address in favor of a secretly financed refer- 
endum election, he must submit his speech 
to an officer of a company which is the 
hidden sugar daddy of the referendum move- 
ment and his State political agent, for re- 
view in advance of his proposed address. 

“Could any Power Trust charge against 
Thompson be as revealing of the smug hy- 
pocrisy of this ancient agitator as this 
matter-of-fact discussion of how and where 
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to make use of his services by an officer of 
a diesel firm? 

“In the same series of letters L. H. Carr, 
manager of this firm’s Kansas City office, 
tells Mr. Bryant under date of July 9, 1935, 
that: 

“Our Mr. Guernsey called Burns & Mc- 
Donnell today. Mr. R. M. McDonnell, Sr. 
[sic], is still out of the city, and his son will 
not take the initiative in making a contribu- 
tion.’ 

“At least they were not strangers. Of that 
tieup there is more to be said in its proper 
place. x 

“Second example: If Dr. Thompson was a 
part-time tool of the machinery crowd, he 
was, and to this day is, the full-time stooge 
of the engineering firm of Burns & Mc- 
Donnell, of Kansas City. McDonnell, in his 
capacity as chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the Public Ownership League, has 
stated that 92 percent of the business of his 
firm originated through the activity of that 
organization. A letter of inquiry to the 
Public Ownership League of America by a 
` city councilman as to the possibilities of a 
municipal plant in his city results not only 
in an encouraging letter from the Public 
Ownership League but also a persuasive sales 
letter from Burns & McDonnell soliciting 
business. Thousands of pamphlets adver- 
tising the firm of Burns & McDonnell, writ- 
ten by McDonnell or members of his staff, 
have been distributed by and under the im- 
primatur of the Public Ownership League 
of America. 

“Thompson, by his own naive admission, 
has lobbied in the Halls of Congress for 
McDonnell. : 

“McDonnell almost built a plant at a fat 
fee in a Missouri town about 5 years ago, but 
when the matter was put to a vote the 
question was lost. McDonnell was furious 
at the interference with his plans by the 
campaign against the proposal conducted by 
a Milwaukee advertising agency openly em- 
ployed by the local private electric company. 
He sent Thompson ‘to Washington to lobby 
for an investigation of the concern. The 
story is told in the March 1937 issue of the 
Public Ownership League magazine, as fol- 
lows: 

“ʻAt the urgent request of many different 
public-ownership leaders in different parts 
of the country, and especially of R. E. Mc- 
Donnell, of Kansas City, Mo., Secretary 
Thompson took this matter up with Senator 
La Follette, Congressman Rankin, and others, 
and made a careful investigation to see if 
some existing commission or committee of 
Congress could undertake an investigation 
of this and similar organizations. It was 
finally agreed that under the acts governing 
this matter no existing committee or com- 
mission could under present provisions 
undertake the investigation. And that, 
therefore, a new act of Congress should be 
introduced instructing the Federal Trade 
Commission to proceed with the investiga- 
tion and making the necessary provision for 
the requisite funds. 

“‘United States Senator Norris readily 
agreed to introduce the bill in the Senate 
and Congressman Rankin in the House. The 
measures were immediately introduced, and, 
it is hoped, will quickly be passed by both 
Houses. If so, we are sure the President will 
add his approval and the investigation be 
made. We will then be in a position to re- 
veal these most recent and most pernicious 
activities of the private power companies in 
their effort to block and finally to destroy 
the municipal and public-ownership move- 
ment of the country.’ 

“The sequel to this story was never told by 
the Public Ownership magazine. 

“When Senator Norris introduced the 
Thompson-lobbied bill, he recited the griev- 
ances of the public-ownership advocates by 
reading a bill of particulars written by R. H. 
McDonnell, of the Burns & McDonnell firm. 
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That the Senator, however, was quite inno- 
cent that he was pulling the chestnuts of a 
fee-foiled engineer out of the fire is demon- 
strated by what followed. When the matter 
came up in the Senate, Senator King ob- 
jected to the investigation because it was 
one sided. The Senator from Utah agreed 
to passage provided the resolution be 
amended so as to authorize a double-barreled 
investigation, including such organizations 
as the Public Ownership League and its 
financial backing, or such firms as Fairbanks, 
Morse and Burns & McDonnell. Senator 
Norris, not realizing that this was the last 
thing Thompson or McDonnell wanted, read- 
ily agreed to the King amendments and the 
resolution was passed by the Senate. There- 
upon Thompson and McDonnell promptly 
lost interest in the measure, and it died in 
committee in the House. 

“Thompson’s bland boast of lobbying for 
McDonnell, his finance chairman, in Wash- 
ington leaves unnecessary further proof of 
his fidelity to his hidden meal ticket. 


“In fact, these two instances cited above 
clearly demonstrate that Thompson is not 
the idealistic evangel against greed in the 
form of the profit motive, but, to use the 
parlance of “confidence” men, merely the 
“shill” for apparently respectable engineer- 
ing and machinery firms, which certainly 
operate for the profit motive. 

“But why did the pressure suddenly 
slacken for passage of the resolution to 
investigate municipal-ownership elections 
after the measure had been broadened to in- 
clude the Public Ownership League? What 
had it and its backers to fear? 

“A little research discloses that such an in- 
vestigation, unless carefully conducted as a 
whitewash similar to Biddle’s TVA investi- 
gation, would have been dangerous to the 
reputations of certain persons financially in- 
terested in the Public Ownership League’s 
activities. 

“For example: 

“1. The Akron case: During a municipal 
election campaign in Akron a photostatic 
copy of the following letter was reproduced 
in the Akron Beacon-Journal of October 23, 
1935; 

“JUNE 28, 1934. 
“R. E. MCDONNELL, 
“ ‘Kansas City, Mo.: 

“ ‘As you know, Dr. Hayes is a candidate for 
Congress from the 14th District. In my 
early negotiations with the city of Akron 
I found it would be necessary to get the 
active support of Hayes and his campaign 
manager, R. C. Witwer. 

“ ‘Had it not been for these two parties I do 
not think we would have been able to secure 
the engagement. At that time I told Hayes 
we would contribute to his campaign fund 
in the event he made the race for Congress. 
No amount was mentioned and we are not 
definitely committed to any figure. However, 
in presenting our proposal I had this in mind 
when I made the total amount $15,500 in- 
stead of $15,000. 

“ ‘Both Hayes and Witwer brought this 
matter up on my last trip to Akron, and it ap- 
pears that they expect more than we could 
possibly afford to contribute. 

“‘The main plank in the platform will be 
municipal ownership, and speeches will be 
made in Akron, Lorain, Elyria, and all the 
other cities and towns in Summit, Portage, 
and Lorain Counties. I have agreed to pre- 
pare some of these speeches and have also 
arranged a meeting between Hayes and my 
friend William Smith, councilman from 
Elyria, who is running for State legislature. 

‘They are probably going to campaign 
jointly in Lorain County. If Hayes is elected, 
we will have a strong friend in Washington, 
also he plans on delivering M. O. speeches 
on the slightest provocation throughout 
Ohio. There is no question but that his elec- 
tion will be of considerable benefit to us. 
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“ʻI had hoped to discuss this matter with 
you personally and it might be well for you 
to get Bartlett’s opinion before making a 
definite decision. Please write me your re- 
action to this and what amount you believe 
we would be justified in distributing. 

“ ‘BURNS & MCDONNELL, 
“ ‘Engineers. 
“H. J. ROSSON’ 


“The letter is self-explanatory. Its au- 
thenticity was never denied. The plain in- 
ference to be had from it is that the tax- 
payers of the city of Akron were overcharged 
in order to take care of the politicians whose 
influence made the $15,000 engineering fee 
possible. 

“Had this fact been aired in the national 
publicity of a Federal investigation, wherever 
the firm were employed in the future, the 
question would arise in the minds of the 
citizens as to who had been bought and 
how much they had gotten and to what ex- 
tent the fee had been padded. Even the most 
sanguine believers in municipal ownership 
might question the estimates of an engi- 
neering firm whose ethics are known to be 
no higher than those of an ambulance-chas- 
ing lawyer and on whose own estimates of 
feasibility depend future fees and business. 

“2. The Ainsworth, Nebr., case: This is a 
case where the city of Ainsworth was en- 
joined from purchasing a diesel engine after 
a preliminary survey by Burns & McDonnell, 
engineers, whose contract called for a $5,000 
fee conditioned upon the purchase of an 
engine. 

“Here the court held ‘for some reason the 
engineer approved not only a bid * * * on 
the original specifications that the city coun- 
cil refused to accept, because it did not con- 
form to the specifications.’ The court 
stated, in part: 

“That the law, under certain conditions, 
permits the city to employ and pay a special 
engineer, there can be no doubt. When em- 
ployed, he becomes a representative of the 
city, and his contract should be such as 
would leave him entirely free to act at all 
times fairly and for the best interests of 
the city. 

“The engineer’s contract provides for the 
payment only if the city contracts. No con- 
tract, no pay. A conditional contract, and 
one that requires a bidder to advance to the 
city to enable the city to pay a $5,000 fee to 
an engineer, might be, under some condi- 
tions, an inducement to approve or advise 
the approval of a bid or contract, where to 
reject it might be to receive nothing for work 
done. For some reason the engineer ap- 
proved, not only a bid that failed materially 
to comply with the amended specifications, 
but also approved a bid on the original speci- 
fications that the city council refused to 
accept, because it did not conform to the 
specifications. 

“ ‘To say that certain specific requirements 
in the specifications were omitted in the bid 
because they were unnecessary or not essen- 
tial, the engineer and the city council having 
said they were, will not answer and leaves 
the thinking mind in doubt as to what 
brought it all about. 

“The original specifications, and the bid 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and that of Bou- 
ligney, a duplicate of Fairbanks, Morse & Co; 
the amended specifications that reduced the 
cost several thousand dollars, and the same 
bid in amount by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. on 
the amended specifications as on the origi- 
nal specifications; and other things that I 
need not mention might justify the allega- 
tions of the plaintiff that there was collu- 
sion between the engineer and Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 

“Who was interested in having the bid of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. accepted? Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. to get the contract, and the 
engineer to get his $5,000. While the evi- 
dence is silent on the question, I venture the 
assertion that the engineer never conferred 
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` with the city council on these omissions. 
Did the city council then know what a master 
clock was, or that it had been omitted from 
the bid? Did the engineer inform the city 
council, or did it know, that the specifica- 
tions called for a closed cooling system, and 
that an open one was to be furnished? Can- 
not the same be said of the day tanks and 
the plumbing fixtures?’ 

“And the court added: ‘As to the alleged 
charge of collusion, I do not want it under- 
stood that what I have said expresses an 
opinion. Merely a suggestion to be con- 
sidered if the city takes further action * * +*+? 

“There are other cases that indicate a fla- 
grant disregard for engineering ethics and 
civic decency involving these two firms 
in their scramble for municipal ownership 
contracts. 

“3. The contractual tie-in between Burns 
& McDonnell and diesel manufacturers: Two 
organizations have been operating on a you- 
scratch-my-back-and-I'll-scratch-yours basis 
for many years. In the Two Rivers, Wis., 
case, where it was shown by a city investiga- 
tion that the diesel manufacturers had 
offered to buy council votes for $1,000 per 
head, the Burns & McDonnell report of Au- 
gust 29, 1933, to E. J. Donnelly, city manager, 
read as follows: 

“Tt is evident, therefore, that even with 
the reduced rate charged by the city it will 
be to the city’s advantage to build a plant 
at this time, and we recommend that the city 
make application to the Government for a 
loan under the new Federal Emergency Act. 
The 2,000-kilowatt diesel plant still shows 
to the best advantage and we recommend its 
installation.’ 

“One guess who the principal speaker in 
the agitation for the diesel was. Dr. Carl D. 
Thompson, of course. Addressing an audi- 
ence at Two Rivers on March 25, 1934, 
Thompson said: ‘The cost of the plant would 
be $246,134. These figures are based upon 
an engineer’s report made by one of the best 
firms of engineers in the United States.’ 
Then he went on to attack greed—the profit 
system. 

“As early as 12 years ago the Burns & 
McDonnell ticup with Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
had been reduced to a contractual relation- 
ship in at least one instance. Copy of a con- 
tract approved June 22, 1928, between Burns 
& McDonnell and Fairbanks, Morse Water 
Supply Co., a subsidiary manufacturing mu- 
nicipal water-supply equipment, gives the 
broad basis of the relationship between the 
two organizations at that time. For a fee of 
10 percent of the ultimate sale price, Burns 
& McDonnell agreed to make preliminary sur- 
veys to determine the soundness and feasi- 
bility of possible projects, render all nec- 
essary engineering services, supervise the 
letting of subcontracts, etc. Perhaps the 
unusually high fee of 10 percent as against 
the normal 5 percent is explained by the fol- 
lowing clause in that contract, certainly call- 
ing for services seldom required of bona fide 
engineers: x 

“<The engineers agree when and during the 
progress of their preliminary surveys, esti- 
mates and report to assist the owner in clear- 
ly presenting all the facts, advantages and 
benefits to be derived from the proposed 
water-supply project; and to make talks be- 
fore councils, boards, or civic organizations, 
explaining all the engineering facts and fea- 
tures that would be helpful in closing a con- 
tract for the water-supply project as pro- 
posed by the owner.’ 

“4. Thompson’s abuse of the Congressional 
franking privilege: For years Thompson has 
openly boasted of his ability to have pro- 
public ownership propaganda inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and then distributed 
under Congressional frank. The league has 
actually advertised for sale literature bearing 
the Congressional frank. 

“These are but a few examples of many 
that can be cited going back over a dozen 
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years of profitable political sales activities 
by all three parties. 

“Certainly no Federal investigation of mu- 
nicipal ownership agitation could overlook 
the long trail of this alliance between a sup- 
posedly pure white public ownership organ- 
ization and its benignant appearing director, 
Carl D. Thompson, on the one hand, and the 
firms of Burns & McDonnell and the diesel 
manufacturers on the other. 
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“With the coming of the New Deal the 
scope of these groups was vastly expanded. 
Despite their clever operation, the stark fact 
that private efficiency had overbalanced the 
tax and capital cost, public ownership ad- 
vantages in the operation of electric systems 
had made public ownership in this field in- 
creasingly unpopular. To overcome this 
handicap, public ownership advocates were 
able to induce Public Works Administrator 


Ickes—himself a member of the Public Own- ` 


ership League and for many years a personal 
friend of Thompson—to establish a public 
power division in the PWA. Cities were in- 
duced to go into municipal ownership by the 
free gift of 30 percent—and later, 45 per- 
cent—of the cost. This was excellent both 
for Burns & McDonnell and for the diesel 
manufacturers since being an unemploy- 
ment-relief agency, the PWA could not grant 
funds for purchase of existing systems, but 
was bound to insist on construction of new 
and usually duplicating systems. That 
meant a gravy train for both organizations. 
Burns & McDonnell were retained in scores 
of towns for engineering surveys and other 
services. PWA showed a strong. preference 
for diesel power. So strong was this prefer- 
ence that in one instance the PWA refused 
the plea of the city of Carbondale, Ill., for a 
steam generating plant and insisted on die- 
sels even though the town is virtually built 
on a coal mine and is situated in the heart of 
the rich southern Illinois coalfields. 

“Perhaps it is only a coincidence that dur- 
ing these early days of the PWA Dr. Thomp- 
son served as an examiner of applications for 
municipal power grants in the power division 
of the PWA—and boasted of his activities in 
the Public Ownership magazine. 

“By 1937 the economic fallacy of using 
work-relief funds to construct public sys- 
tems in duplication of private systems had 
become so apparent that Congress took cog- 
nizance of the situation and even before the 
end of PWA the latter agency had become 
considerably hampered in this field. 

“But new fields opened up for Thompson. 
While still retaining his directorship of the 
league and editorship of its magazine, 
Thompson went on the payroll of the 
Bonneville Administration early in Novem- 
ber 1938. His salary is $5,600 per annum and 
his title is ‘power consultant,’ whatever that 
means. Under the laws of the States of 
Washington and of Oregon, districts, county- 
wide, and larger, may be organized for the 
generation or purchase of power for distribu- 
tion within their areas. These laws were 
specifically enacted for the purpose of pur- 
chasing power from the great Federal Colum- 
bia River Dams. The Pacific Northwest has 
been a ferment of political activity in con- 
nection with numerous public utility dis- 
trict elections for several years. 
Bonneville Act one-half of the power from 
that project must be reserved for public 
agencies until January 1, 1942. 

“The same act limits the promotional ac- 
tivity of the Administration to supplying all 
pertinent information and data to inter- 
ested parties. The Administrator, however, 
has construed that limitation so broadly as 
to provide speakers for political rallies in 
local PUD elections. In the opinion of most 
lawyers this activity is clearly in violation of 
section 9 (a) of the Hatch Act, which reads 
as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person em- 
ployed in the executive branch of the Fed- 
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eral Government, or any agency or. depart- 
ment thereof, to use his official authority or 
influence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result thereof. 
No officer or employee in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, or any 
agency or department thereof, shall take any 
active part in political management or in 
political campaigns.’ 

“Dr. Thompson, with his years of expe- 
rience in public-ownership agitation, has be- 
come an ace electioneer for the Bonneville 
Administration. The story of his activities 
in Washington and Oregon is amply related 
in the House hearings for the 1941 appro- 
priation for the Interior Department, pages 
264 to 284, inclusive. 

“There seems little doubt that Thompson, 
by the very nature of his activities in the 
Northwest, should be discharged as a Hatch 
Act violator. But there is small chance of 
such an eventuality, inasmuch as he con- 
tinues on despite the protests of Congress- 
man Dudley White to Dr. Raver, Bonneville 
Administrator, during last year’s hearings. 

“The chief beneficiary of this public-own- 
ership racket appears to be the engineering 
firm of Burns & McDonnell, not Carl Thomp- 
son, who is only a come-on man for the game. 

“The diesel manufacturers find municipal 
plants only a fractional outlet for their 
product and seem to be losing interest in 
this market with the increase of Federal 
waterpower development. 

“It is pertinent, therefore, to appraise this 
firm both as to its ethical and professional 
standing. 

“The technique of this firm usually is to 
obtain a contract by hook or crook for a 
‘preliminary survey’ as to feasibility of a 
municipal system. Whether a clause for 
consulting services is conditioned on the fa- 
vorable report or not there is no record of a 
report by this firm against the feasibility 
of such a plant. Once the ‘preliminary sur- 
vey’ job is completed they make every effort 
to stir up by local agitation, through their 
‘shill? Thompson, and by direct personal 
agitation, to put the proposition over. 

“The record of the firm as to accurate esti- 
mates of savings and profits from proposed 
systems is scandalous. It is understandable 
that it would not be otherwise in face of 
the fact that only by such underestimates it 
can obtain the fat fees that go with further 
services as consultant should their estimates 
be accepted. 

“Some years ago the firm was retained by 
the city of Knoxville, Tenn., to make a pre- 
liminary survey of the possible revenues of 
a competing system. The Knoxville Journal 
looked up the record as to Burns & Mc- 
Donnell original estimates and actual re- 
sults, which showed that the firm has been 
off as much as 50 percent. 

“Significant excerpts from this article pub- 
lished by the Journal, November 24, 1933— 
never denied by Burns & McDonnell—follow: 

“*An amazing record, to say the least, has 
been made by the Burns & McDonnell Engi- 
neering Co., of Kansas City, Los Angeles, and 
Cincinnati, in connection with its activities 
to put over municipal ownership in different 
parts of the country. 

“ʻA study of the firm’s history reveals the 
fact that Knoxville was particularly unfortu- 
nate in its selection of an engineering firm 
to make the city’s report on municipal 
ownership of electric facilities. 


“ ‘TREMENDOUS ERROR 


“For instance, in Crown Point, Ind., on 
June 7, 1932, the people voted $28,000 for the 
construction of an electric plant. Burns & 
MecDonnell’s estimate of the cost was $38,167. 
The actual cost of the plant to date is $62,423 
and construction has not yet been completed, 

“ʻA report made for St. Paul, Minn., is in- 
teresting by comparison with the report for 
Enoxville in that the firm required from 
November 1932 to July 1933 to prepare the 
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first report and then -submitted a revised. 


report 3 months later. 

“*A charge of $45,000 was made for the re- 
port, whereas a report was given Knoxville 
in the space of a few days for $2,370. 

“Upon the demand of the mayor of St. 
Paul, the engineering firm was willing to re- 
vise its report to eliminate the item of going 
concern value and to reduce working capital 
allowance, thus reducing its estimate of the 
value of the company’s property by $2,227,164. 
This amounted to a reduction of about 10 
percent from the original report. 

“ ‘In the past year or two, Burns & McDon- 
nell have gone into 21 cities and recom- 
mended the construction of electric plants 
and distribution systems which, if they had 
been built, would have cost $28,626,700, ac- 
cording to the estimates. 

“For making the reports, Burns & McDon- 
nell were paid various fees. In addition, 
many of their contracts called for percentages 
of the cost of construction ranging from 314 
percent to 10 percent. 

“The firm recommends the building of 
municipal systems almost invariably. 


“LOW FEE FIRST 


“Engineering firms catering to business 
from city councils make it a practice to offer 
to make a preliminary report for a low fee, 
as was the case in Knoxville. But the fees 
exacted for serving as consulting engineers 
are on a much higher basis and sizable sum. 
For instance, 5 percent of $3,225,000 would 
be $161,250. Quite naturally, the paramount 
interest of the engineering firm in business 
getting is not emphasized by the company 
and that point is not often appreciated by 
the public. 

“ “Why did R. E. McDonnell come to Knox- 
ville to speak at the mass meeting last night 
unless. he did so to further his firm’s chances 
of getting the consultants’ fee if the city 
votes bonds? 7 

“ “Mr. McDonnell appeared aggressively in a 
campaign to vote bonds for municipal own- 
ership of a plant at Cleburne, Tex. He ap- 
peared twice before the city council at Co- 
lumbus, Miss., advocating muncipal owner- 
ship. 

“*At Elko, Nev., in August 1931, Burns & 
McDonnell and Fairbanks, Morse were send- 
ing out pamphlets to the citizens of that 
town advocating that the city build a power 
plant under the Fairbanks, Morse plan. 
Other instances could be cited. 

* * = + + 


“‘Mr. McDonnell states that the para- 
mount difference between private and mu- 
nicipal ownership is: With private owner- 
ship, “profit first”; with municipal owner- 
ship, “service first”; but he is not adverse to 
making contracts for the construction of 
municipal plants by the firm of Burns & Mc- 
Donnell, which are said to give a nice profit 
to the firm. 

“Tt is not impossible that his interest is 
more in personal profit than in public good. 

Be 7 + cK * * 

“ ‘Tf a novice were to purchase a horse he 
would not knowingly select the brother of 
the owner of the horse to make an examina- 
tion and advise him as to whether the horse 
had hives, splints, or curbs. If he was going 
to buy a house he would not employ the 
foreman of the firm which had done the 
plumbing job to advise him as to whether 
there was good plumbing in the house. 

“ ‘And yet that is what Knoxville did when 
it engaged Burns & McDonnell to make its 
municipal-ownership report. 


“ ‘LOSE AGAIN 


“It required 6 months’ time for Burns & 
McDonnell to make a construction survey of 
Fort Thomas, Ky., a city of 10,008 persons. 
The City Council of Fort Thomas voted, how- 
ever, 4 to 1 against the proposed municipal 
light ordinance, which called for submission 
of a bond issue of $245,000. 
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“‘In other words, the engineers required 


only 2 or 3 weeks to make a survey and esti-_ 


mate the cost of construction of the Knox- 
ville municipal distribution system at $3,- 
225,000, but 6 months’ time was required to 
make the survey for Fort Thomas, Ky., a 
town only one-eleventh the size of Knoxville. 


“ ‘FIFTY PERCENT OFF 


“‘Burns & McDonnell, upon whose advice 
the Canal Commission of Augusta, Ga., gave 
its approval to an oil-engine plan, made a 
provable error of approximately $57,000 in es- 
timating the profits they said might be made 
from the oil-engine plant. Since they esti- 
mated net profits of only about $125,000, the 
error reduced their claim of profits by nearly 
50 percent. 

“In June 1932, Mayor Ralph Mackey, of 
Belvidere, Ill., signed a contract with Burns 
& McDonnell for the construction of a mu- 
nicipally owned electric plant in competition 
with the Illinois Northern Utilities before 
the bond issue had been voted. 

“ ‘Before the election the contract came to 
light, and the people discovered that it gave 
Burns & McDonnell 5 percent of the cost of 
said construction improvements, exclusive 
of any purchase price of the distribution 
system. More to their perturbation, they 
found that this 5 percent was over and above 
“service for expert testimony before any 
court, commission, or arbitration, or other 
boards or organizations by a member of the 
firm of Burns & McDonnell, engineering com- 
pany. 

* ‘OVERWHELMING DEFEAT 

“Such experts under the contract were to 
be paid for at the rate of $75 per day “plus 
all traveling and hotel expenses of the en- 
gineers’ representative or representatives 
while absent from the office.” ‘The bond is- 
sue was defeated in every ward of the city, 
the total being 2,334 against and 1,204 for it. 

“ ‘Tn the Judicial Bulietin of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, issued September 21, 
appears the following letter written to that 
association by D. A. Willis, president of the 
Pennant Pearl Button Co., of Muscatine, 
Iowa, under date of September 12: 

*<*«T have found that many of the state- 
ments put out by the Public Ownership 
League of America and printed in the Public 
Ownership magazine are absolutely false. In 
the early part of 1930, this magazine printed 
an article, entitled ‘Muscatine Making Good’ 
and stated that the net profits of the munici- 
pal electric-light plant in 1929 were slightly 
over $20,000 a month, making a total profit 
of about $240,000. The total business done 
by the plant for that year from the sale of 
electric current was $227,000. Therefore, the 
statement made the profits more than all the 
business done. ; 

“<“Then again they have made a savings 
over old company rates several hundred 
thousand dollars more than all the business 
done in 7⁄4 years, from the start until 
December 30, 1931. However, in a so-called 
audit made by Burns & McDonnell they did 
not claim any profits but they claim very 
large savings. The Muscatine plant has been 
featured around the country as a wonderful 
success, but it seems to be a well-established 
fact that they could have bought the current 
at the beginning of 1929 at about one-half of 
what it cost to produce it.” 

ka + R s kd 

“ ‘Paducah, Ky., was persuaded in 1928 to 
engage Burns & McDonnell to make a pre- 
liminary report on the electric-light situation 
in that city, and for this report a substantial 
sum was paid. The report strongly recom- 
mended the erection of a municipal plant, 
at a cost of about $800,000, and stated that 
the plant could— 

“cue e + pay all interest charges, set aside 
a sinking fund for paying off the bonds, and 
still make a new profit of nearly $30,000 per 
year.” 
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“ ‘When this report was examined in detail 
by competent electrical engineers and com- 
pared with actual sales of electric power in 
Paducah, it was found that the Burns & Mc- 
Donnell estimate of receipts was $70,000 too 
high and their estimates of expenditures was 
$30,000 too low. This showed that instead of - 
a yearly profit of $28,500, the plant would 
show a yearly loss of $72,100. 

“ ‘Paducah decided not to embark on the 
project.’ 

“Nor are these old and isolated cases of 
slack appraisal work by this firm. The case 
of Yonkers, N. Y., is another example. In 
an appraisal of the properties of the Yonkers 
Electric Light & Power Co. for the city in a 
pending rate case, the estimate of Burns & 
McDonnell amounted to $8,500,000, while the 
company estimate was $18 million. In de- 
fending the discrepancy, one M. P. Hatcher, 
of the Burns & McDonnell firm, stated that 
he had spent 3 or 4 weeks solidly in con- 
sultation as to costs of the underground 
wiring with the firm of G. M. Gest, New 
York contractors, specializing in such work. 
This testimony brought forth a sworn state- . 
ment from Mr. Gest and his assistant, J. H. 
Lopez, with whom Hatcher had worked, that 
instead of 3 or 4 weeks Hatcher had actu- 
ally spent but 32 hours with Lopez. Perti- 
nent excerpts from the sworn statement, ap- 
pearing in the Yonkers Herald Statesman of 
March 29, 1935: 

“‘*T desire here and now to disclaim this 
responsibility and desire to point out a few 
examples of misstatements and misinterpre- 
tations. 

“Mr. Hatcher, on and about page 7115 of 
the April 3 transcript, refers to the time ~ 
spent with us and states he talked with us 
solidly for 3 or 4 weeks in our office and 
talked to us almost continuously, getting 
there as early as I could get there in the 
morning, and spent most of the day on it. 
These statements are more than inaccura- 
cies. They are misstatements. 

“‘Mr. Lopez put in a total of 48 hours, of 
which but about 32 were with Mr. Hatcher. 
It is my judgment that our engineers would 
have had to spend appreciably more than 
even 3 or 4 weeks continuously to supply 
Mr. Hatcher with the kind and quantity of 
information which he has erroneously as- 
serted we did supply him with; and, more- 
over, we ourselves would not use such infor- 
mation without having had actual contact 
with and a study of the property itself. We 
made no real examination in Yonkers, nor 
did we analyze the actual records or per- 
formances as would be necessary if we were 
to take the responsibility; and I must, and 
do, repudiate the charge of responsibility for 
the result shown in the Burns & McDon- 
nell testimony. 

“*‘Too many questions as to conditions 
may arise which will alter any preconceived 
idea of values, and this is particularly so in 
underground work when all has been in- 
stalled and covered up. Conclusions in this 
class of work can only be reached by those 
who have actually had experience in the 
work itself. 

“ ‘It is my wish to impress upon you that 
advantage has been taken of us in a way 
most distasteful to me. Please do not con- 
sider these comments as an analysis of the 
testimony, but just a statement of facts as 
to our contact with the subject involved. I 
have personally reviewed the transcript but 
I have not attempted to prepare statements 
as to the numerous errors in the details 
attributed to us. 

“<I should, however, call your attention 
to the fact that I notice in the transcript 
the inference that the conduit work in its 
entirety, as stated by Mr. Hatcher, could 
be installed in a calendar year of 300 work- 
ing days. This must be a voluntary state- 
ment on Mr. Hatcher’s part, because there 
was no conclusion reached in this office to 
that effect either by Mr. Lopez or myself, 
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and I do not consider it practicable to reach 
such a conclusion. 

“ ‘In closing I wish to repeat that all we 
did for Burns & McDonnell was to supply 
general information on Mr, Hatcher’s hy- 
pothetical questions.’ 

“This memorandum is intended to sketch 
in briefly some of the well-known facts 
about the strange public-ownership move- 
ment in America. It is far from a complete 
and detailed study. A plethora of similar 
cases are available which space does not 
permit here. The purpose has been to dem- 
onstrate that the public-ownership move- 
ment, while clinging to the atmosphere of 
righteousness, has in fact descended to the 
level of a cheap racket for the sale of goods 
and services. To cite further facts than 
those above would serve no purpose but 
redundancy.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire for his courtesy in the 
- matter. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I desire to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Texas and 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Let me say, in order that it may be 
clear, that I am not taking this action in 
order to enter into any proxy fight. I 
have stated that I have no interest in it. 
I would regret very much if the remarks 
which I make, or the speech which I 
placed in the Rrecorp, should be circular- 
ized to help one side or the other. 

In view of the fact that the remarks 
which I made more than 16 years ago 
have been referred to and quoted not 
only in various speeches in the House of 
Representatives but in the press, I 
thought it was well that I make some in- 
troductory remarks and place the entire 
speech in the Recorp. It was quite a 
speech, I will admit, but it was docu- 
mented at that time. A few hirelings 
were sent into the State of New Hamp- 
shire to see if they could defeat me, 
which they did not succeed in doing. I 
do not think they will be successful in 
the future. 

My thought is to give the entire record. 
Let me say to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio that I hope what I have said 
will not be used as he has indicated. I 
am taking this action in order to keep 
the record straight. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to commend the Senator 
from Ohio for his attitude and the action 
he has taken. Any statement which the 
Senator from New Hampshire makes is 
made on his own responsibility. 

I should like to make it abundantly 
clear that an order has been entered that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today it will stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS FOR 
THE NEW SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
ING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 132, Senate bill 1428. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1428) to authorize furniture and fur- 
nishings for the additional office build- 
ing for the United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Committee on Public Works 
has had this bill under consideration and 
has reported it favorably. It urgently 
recommends the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
and direct the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the Senate Office 
Building Commission, which is presided 
over by the very able Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], to provide furni- 
ture and furnishings for the additional 
office building for the Senate. 

As most Members of the Senate are 
aware, it is our intention to move into 
the new building on January 1. It is 
therefore necessary for us, under the 
auspices of the Senate Office Building 
Commission, and under its direction, to 
enter into negotiations for the furniture 
which will go into that building. 

So far as I am aware, there is no op- 
position to the bill. I have cleared it 
with the distinguished minority: leader 
[Mr. KNOWLAND]. I hope the Senate 
will take prompt action upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAuSscHE in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Architect of 
the Capitol, under the direction of the Senate 
Office Building Commission, created by the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Act of April 28, 
1904 (33 Stat. 481), as amended, is hereby 
authorized and directed to provide furniture 
and furnishings for the additional office 
building for the United States Senate, au- 
thorized to be constructed and equipped by 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1948 (62 Stat. 1029). 

Src. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and 
the Architect of the Capitol, under the direc- 
tion of the Senate Office Building Commis- 
sion, is authorized to enter into contracts 
and to make such other expenditures, in- 
cluding expenditures for personal and other 
services, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. Any appropriations 
made available under authority of this act 
may be expended without, regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, and section 1316 of the 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 
Stat. 439). 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by which Calendar No. 132, Senate 
bill 1428 was passed, be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF ACCOMMODA-~ 
TIONS IN THE EXISTING SENATE 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar No. 
133, Senate bill 1429. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1429) authorizing the enlargement and 
remodeling of Senators’ suites and 
structural, mechanical, and other 
changes and improvements in the exist- 
ing Senate Office Building, to provide 
improved accommodations for the 
United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of this bill is to author- 
ize and direct the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, under the direction of the Senate 
Office Building Commission, to enlarge 
and remodel certain suites in the exist- 
ing Senate Office Building, to make the 
necessary structural, mechanical, and 
other changes and improvements there- 
in, and to authorize the sums necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Architect of 
the Capitol, under the direction of the Sen- 
ate Office Building Commission, created by 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act of April 
28, 1904 (33 Stat. 481), as amended, is author- 
ized and directed to enlarge and remodel 
Senators’ suites and to make structural, 
mechanical, and other changes and improve- 
ments in the existing Senate Office Building, 
to provide improved accommodations for 
the United States Senate, in accordance with 
plans to be prepared by or under direction 
of the Architect of the Capitol and to be 
submitted to and approved by the Senate 
Office Building Commission. 

Src. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and 
the Architect of the Capitol, under the 
direction of the Senate Office Building Com- 
mission, is authorized to enter into contracts 
and to make such other expenditures, includ- 
ing expenditures for personal and other 
services, as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that that motion be laid on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF COST FOR 
CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 
OF NEW SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 134, Senate bill 1430. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1430) 
increasing the limit of cost fixed for con- 
struction and equipment of an additional 
Office building for the United States 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there was a quorum call preceding 
the consideration of these bilis. This 
bill, like the other two, was referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, and 
has been reported favorably by that 
committee. It involves an increase in 
the limit of cost previously fixed for the 
construction and equipment of an addi- 
tional Senate office building. 

The net effect of the bill will be to 
increase the cost of construction and 
equipment by $2,846,000. When the au- 
thorization originally passed, it was 
estimated by the architects and those 
responsible for the construction that the 
project could be completed for $20,- 
600,000. 

Because of the increased costs and 
the modification of plans made since 
that time, there has keen an increase, 
which the pending bill is required to 
correct. 

The committee realizes that since the 
authorization of the additional building, 
plans for building in the Capitol area 
have been greatly enlarged in scope. 
The committee believes that it is desir- 
able to integrate the building and the 
plans in that connection. We are pro- 
viding for a desirable subway system, 
and that represents a part of the ad- 
ditional cost. 

The committee urgently recommends 
that this proposed legislation be enacted, 
so that steps may be taken between now 
and January to make the office build- 
ing available to the Senate when we 
return next year. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: | 

Be it enacted, etc., That the amount of 
$20,600,000 fixed by the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1948 (62 Stat. 1029) as 
the limit of cost for construction and equip- 
ment of an additional office building for the 
United States Senate is hereby increased by 
$2,846,000. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that that motion be laid on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I see on the floor the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
and the distinguished Senator from New 
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Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], both of whom 
are members of the Senate Office Build- 
ing Commission. I commend them for 
the fine work they have done thus far, 
and I express the hope that the Commis- 
sion may take the necessary steps to have 
the office buildings available so: that 
some of the congestion which now exists 
in the operation of the affairs of the Sen- 
ate can be relieved. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to see the Senate take 
action on the bills which have just been 
passed, because it is highly important 
that such authorizations be granted, if 
we are to have both the new building 
and the present building ready for occu- 
pancy with the five-room suites which we 
hope to provide for each Senator next 
January. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in my 
opinion it was very wise for the Senate 
to take action today on bills looking for- 
ward to bringing into use the new Sen- 
ate Office Building and remodeling the 
present office building. 

I believe we have postponed too long 
action to provide this needed additional 
space. I hope that now, with the pas- 
sage of the bills, we will see immediate 
action taken, the plans made, and the 
program inaugurated whereby the new 
building will be ready for occupancy in 
January of next year, as it should be, and 
we will not have to wait a year or two 
for the remodeling of the present 
building. 

Instead, I hope the remodeling of the 
present building will start immediately 
following the adjournment of Congress 
this year, and that the present building 
will be ready at least in part when we 
return in January, at which time, of 
course, the new building should be ready 
also. I realize that it will not be pos- 
sible to have the present building com- 
pletely remodeled by then, but it should 
be possible to have it remodeled in part. 

I wish to commend the Committee on 
Public Works, particularly its chairman, 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], and the minority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], who agreed with the distinguished 
majority leader to have these measures 
passed by the Senate. I hope, as I know 
the distinguished majority leader hopes, 
that this action will be a green light to 
go forward. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreci- 
ate very much the comments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I hope that judicial notice will 
be taken of them. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
PAYMENT OF THE ESTATE TAX IN 
INSTALLMENTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 7 I introduced S. 348, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to permit the payment of the 
estate tax in installments. Nine Mem- 
bers of this body joined me in sponsoring 
S. 348. My cosponsors are Senators HILL, 
HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, NEUBERGER, KEN- 
NEDY, MORSE, THYE, SCHOEPPEL, and 
KUCHEL. All of these very able gentle- 
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men have been keenly interested in the 
problems of small business, and I was, 
therefore, gratified to receive their assist- 
ance in cosponsoring S. 348. I trust that 
when I have completed my explanation 
of this bill here today, my cosponsors and 
I may be able to count on the support of 
a majority of this body to speed the early 
enactment of S. 348 into law. 

Estate taxes are peculiarly damaging 
to small businesses, whether they be 
closely held family corporations, part- 
nerships or sole proprietorships. Upon 
the death of an owner of a major interest 
in a family business, the cash required 
to pay the Federal estate tax frequently 
places a very heavy drain on the assets 
of the estate. Under present law, the 
estate tax is due and payable 15 months 
after the death of the decedent, and the 
tax is payable in cash. The business of 
the decedent may have been prosperous 
in terms of book value of his holdings in 
the business, but that value seldom con- 
sists of cash in the bank or readily con- 
vertible assets. Such values are more 
often refiected in the brick and mortar 
and inventory of the small business. 
Raising the cash to pay the estate tax 
can, and frequently does, result in the 
sale of the business, because there is just 
no other way to raise substantial sums of 
cash to meet the tax. Itis generally,con- 
ceded that the impact of estate taxes has 
had a very definite part in the trend of 
recent years toward greater concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands of 
fewer large companies. The survivors 
of a majority owner of a small-family 
business, unable to raise the cash to pay 
the estate tax upon the’ death of the 
decedent, within the time specified by 
the present law, look around for a way 
out. And most frequently, the only way 
out is to sell out to a larger competitor. 
We who serve on the Select Committee 
on Small Business have seen this happen 
much too often. 

The present law authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to permit the pay- 
ment of the Federal estate tax over a pe- 
riod of 10 years where the payment of the 
tax within the statutory period of 15 
months would cause hardship. The dif- 
ficulty with this provision of the law has 
arisen in the definition of hardship. 
Under existing estate tax regulations, the 
Treasury Department takes the position 
that no hardship results so long as the 
estate can sell its assets at a fair price 
in order to raise the funds to pay the 
estate tax. Thus, the effect of the pres- 
ent law and regulations on the Federal 
estate tax is to condone the forced sale 
of a small family business in order to be 
able to pay estate taxes. No considera- 
tion is given to the fact that the sale of 
the business, in and of itself, writes an 
end to what the decedent and founder 
probably intended to be an enduring 
legacy, a continuing livelihood and secu- 
rity for his widow and his children. No 
consideration is given to the fact that one 
more small business falls by the wayside.- 
So long as the Government receives its 
tax dollars on the death of the decedent, 
and on time, no hardship results. 

I submit that each such demise of a 
family business is a severe hardship. It 
is a very real and practical hardship on 
the surviving members of the family. It 
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is likewise a very real and practical hard-" 
ship to our economy. Small business 
must be encouraged to continue its dy- 
namic role in our economy. It must be 
encouraged to keep going, to grow and to 
thrive. Every obstacle in the path of 
this growth must be eliminated wherever 
possible. I say the present law on Fed- 
eral estate taxes is such an obstacle to 
the continued heath and vitality of 
small business and that it must be 
amended to ease the impact of those 
taxes on small family businesses. 

S. 348 is designed to do just that. It 
would permit the payment of estate taxes 
in installments over a period of 10 years 
without any showing of hardship. In 
addition, where the payment of the tax 
would impose a hardship under the 10- 
year payment method, the Secretary of 
the Treasury would have the authority 
to extend the payment period to 20 years. 
The bill defines “hardship” in terms of 
the decedent’s holdings in a business, 
and thus takes the matter of definition 
of “hardship” out of the realm of ad- 
ministrative judgment and places it 
where it should be, in the law itself. 

The Federal estate tax is currently 
yielding approximately $1 billion a year 
in revenue. The adoption of S. 348 
would, of course, result in some imme- 
diate Joss in revenue, but over the long 
run there would be no net loss. The 
amount of immediate loss would be en- 
tirely dependent upon the number of 
estates that took advantage of the elec- 
tion in S. 348 to pay the tax over a period 
of years. The bill as written does not 
call for the payment of any interest on 
the deferred payments, but if there be 
any Major concern over the possibility of 
revenue loss in early years as a result of 
the enactment of the bill, provision 
could be made for an interest payment 
in the amount of 4 percent on the de- 
ferred balance of the tax—just as estates 
pay now where they are granted the 10- 
year payment privilege. I for one, how- 
ever, do not feel that such interest should 
be exacted, for the reason that the slight 
loss in revenue that might be involved 
would be well worth the price in terms 
of the many small businesses that would 
thereby be saved and permitted to con- 
tribute to our economic health and vital- 
ity as a nation. 

I was encouraged to note last August 
that the President’s Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business recommended the 
adoption of a provision very similar to 
S. 348. In spite of Secretary Humph- 
rey’s recent expressions of opposition to 
any small-business-tax assistance that 
might result in revenue loss, I would 
hope that the President’s endorsement 
of his Cabinet Committee’s proposal 
would encourage the Republican as well 
as the Democratic Members of this body 
to lend their full support to S. 348. The 
impact of the enactment of S. 348 on the 
Federal revenues would be relatively 
slight, but its impact on our economy, 
particularly in terms of its encourage- 
ment to the continuation of family busi- 
nesses, would be very great. In my 
opinion, S. 348 deserves the full support 
of every Member of this body who under- 
stands the problems of small business 
and who wants to see those problems 
surmounted. I submit that the Federal 
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estate tax is a very real problem to the 
small-business man and that S. 348 pro- 
vides the solution to that problem. I 
trust that the vast majority of my col- 
leagues will join me in pressing for early 
and favorable action on the bill. 


NOTICE OF EXECUTIVE SESSION ON 
THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that it is the 
intention of the leadership to have the 
Executive Calendar called at the next 
session of the Senate on Thursday. 


THE RESERVE EQUALIZATION OF 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS BILL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 7, 1957, I introduced S. 1085, 
for myself and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]. Its purpose is 
not to enact a new law, or to extend the 
provisions of an existing law, but is to 
affirm the long-standing policy of Con- 
gress to treat reservists the same as reg- 
ulars by clarifying paragraph 4, section 
15 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
so as to insure its correct interpretation 
by the affected governmental agencies. 
Specifically, S. 1085 involves the rephras- 
ing of the act so that no one can ques- 
tion the fact that it does apply to Reserve 
officers who have been retired with pay 
and who have had service in World War 
I, just as it has been held to apply to 
Regulars with World War I service. 

Paragraph 4, section 15 of the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942 states: 

The retired pay of any officer of any of 
the services mentioned in the title of this 
act who served in any capacity as a member 
of the military or naval forces of the United 
States prior to November 12, 1918, hereafter 
retired under any provision of law, shall, 
unless such Officer is entitled to retired pay 
of a higher grade, be 75 percent of his active 
duty pay at the time of his retirement. 


S.1085 defines ‘‘any officer” so as to 
read, “any officer of the armed services 
of the United States, including the Re- 
serve components thereof.” This clari- 
fication is necessary because govern- 
mental agencies have held in effect that 
the words “any officer” means any “Reg- 
ular” officer, thus reading into the law 
a limitation not put there by Congress 
and depriving Reserve officers, other- 
wise qualified for retirement and clearly 
included in the words “any officer,” of 
75 percent special retired pay to which 
they are entitled for the same World 
War I service. 

Although the change just mentioned 
is the major clarification, there are 
others. The words “Armed Forces of the 
United States” replaces “any of the serv- 
ices mentioned in the title of this act” 
to accord with the more recent termi- 
nology used in legislation and also to 
avoid references to the title of an act 
which, with the exception of the pre- 
viously mentioned paragraph has been 
repealed. 

The words “heretofore or” have been 
added to accord with the terminology 
used by Congress in section 513 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, which 
act reenacted paragraph 4 of section 15 
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of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
by expressly excepting it from repeal. 
“With pay” has been added to make it 
clear that the only Reserve officers en- 
titled to 75 percent retired pay for World 
War I service are those who stayed in 
the organization the required number of 
years to qualify for such retirement. 
The words “of his rank and length of 
service” replace “‘at the time of his retire- 
ment” to prevent the retired pay of any 
officer, Regular or Reserve, from being 
frozen to the pay scale in effect “at 
the time of his retirement.” 

By 1949 and the reenactment of para- 
graph 4, section 15, World War I was 
31 years past. With the exception of a 
few World War I Reserve officers. who 
had not remained in the Reserve pro- 
gram and who, after some gap in service, 
integrated into the Regular services, 
there were no World War I Regular of- 
ficers still on active duty who would ben- 
efit by the reenactment as they were 
either eligible for, or had been, re- 
tired under other statutory provisions. 
Hence it could only apply to those 
Reserve officers with World War I serv- 
ice who, in 1949, had not yet quali- 
fied for retirement under the general 
law, applicable to them. It cannot be 
assumed that the law was reenacted 
in 1949 to favor those few who in- 
tegrated into the Regular service as their 
rights had already been held to have 
been protected by- the 1942 act. 

The Senate sponsor and the chairman 
of the subcommittee handling the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942 have stated 
that it was the understanding of the Sen- 
ate in 1942 that there be no discrimina- 
tion between Regular, Reserve or Na- 
tional Guard officers in pay for similar 
military service. It is felt that S. 1085 
will effectuate the legislative intention 
and obviate the misinterpretation of the 
words “any officer” so as to stop the 
withholding of the benefits now enjoyed 
by Regular officers, and contemplated 
by the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if no other Senator desires to 
address the Senate at this time, I move 
that, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
Thursday, March 14, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 2), 1957: 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 

FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
James N. Winblad Charles M. Bowyer 
John R. Lapp Samuel C. Alexander, 
John F. Commerford Jr. 
Irving Mauer Bernard Kliman 
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John R. M. Phelan 
C. Hunter Mont- 
gomery 
To be assistant surgeon 
Philip H. Geisler S. Ross Fox, Jr. 
Ellsworth Y. Ching Kenneth N. Beers 
Ferdinand R. Hassler, David N. Smiley 
Jr. Stanley R. Mohler 
George H. Christ Richard I. Myers 
Joseph M. Torruella 
To be senior assistant scientist 
Thomas M. Asher. 
To be senior assistant nurse officer 


Catherine Wegner, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 12, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou great God of our spirits, in 
each new day of this Lenten season, may 
we cultivate a deeper faith in Thee and 
in the reality and vitality of the spiritual 
values. 

Inspire us with a finer perception of 
the moral laws and principles which 
Thou hast ordained for the blessedness 
of all mankind. 

Grant that we may always seek to live 
the positive life, affirming a strong and 
radiant faith, as over against the nega- 
‘tive life of doubt and unbelief. of the 
cynic and the skeptic. 

Help us to understand more clearly 
that for those who do not believe in the 
spiritual no explanation is possible and 
that for those who do believe, no ex- 
planation is necessary. 

May we daily put our minds and 
hearts on the side of faith, believing 
when and where we cannot prove. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


Jack C. Robertson 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Consent Calendar on Monday next 
be dispensed with and that it be in order 
to call the Consent Calendar on Tues- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE ADMIRAL RICHARD 
EVELYN BYRD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Har- 
RISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
to the House the death of a great Amer- 
ican, Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd, who 
departed this life at his home in Massa- 
chusetts last night. Admiral Byrd was 
born in my home community of Win- 
chester, Va., and spent much of his life 
there. 

His life has been a fine one. At the 
age of 12 he traveled around the world 
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by himself. He is the only man to have 
flown over both the North and South 
Poles. He was one of the first to fly 
across the Atlantic Ocean, United States 
to Europe, on a nonstop flight. 

While we can review the long and 
varied career of Admiral Byrd, we cannot 
appraise fully today his contributions to 
science and to his Nation. As the poten- 
tialities of the great Antarctic Continent 
receive more intensive examination in 
the years ahead, it is likely that our debt 
to him will prove far greater than we 
now can imagine. 

On his Antarctic expeditions, Admiral 
Byrd was responsible for the charting of 
approximately 2 million square miles of 
the earth’s surface previously unseen by 
man in recorded history. His active in- 
terest in the South Polar region spanned 
three decades. 

Admiral Byrd’s energetic service on 
active duty in the Navy up to very recent 
months makes it difficult to realize that 
he first was retired from the naval service 
in 1916, only 4 years after graduating 
from Annapolis, where he suffered a 
number of injuries in football and other 
athletics. His interest in naval aviation 
blossomed in World War I. Shortly after 
the conclusion of that conflict, he made 
notable inventive contributions to aerial 
navigation while assigned to the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics in Washington— 
a wind-drift indicator and a bubble 
compass. 

His first fame in polar exploration was 
gained in the opposite end of the globe 
from that which occupied his attention 
in more recent years. In 1925 he com- 
manded a naval aviation unit which ac- 
companied a MacMillan expedition to 
the Arctic. On May 8, 1926, came his 
famed flight over the North Pole. Then 
there was his transatlantic flight in 1927 
with Bert Acosta, Bernt Balchen, and 
George Noville. 

When, nearly 30 years ago, Admiral 
Byrd began making plans for a major 
expedition to Antarctica, he was obliged 
to look to private individuals and or- 
ganizations for financial support. The 
expedition was successful in mapping 
more than 400,000 square miles of icy 
continent and, on November 28, 1929, 
Admiral Byrd flew over the South Pole 
with Bernt Balchen, Harold A. June, and 
Ashley McKinley. 

The expedition brought him the rank 
of rear admiral at the age of 41 by spe- 
cial act of Congress. 

Three years later he was back in the 
Antarctica on a second privately financed 
expedition and almost gave his life in 
the cause of scientific inquiry. For 5 
months of the cruel Antarctic winter 
night he stayed alone in an ice-buried 
shack, 90 miles from the expedition base 
at Little America. Overcome by carbon 
monoxide and too weak to turn the crank 
of the hand generator of his radio set, 
Admiral Byrd was in serious condition 
when anxious members of his expedition 
came for him. 

The third Byrd Antarctic expedition, 
it will be remembered, had the official 
sponsorship of the Federal Government, 
and extensive air and coastal surveys 
again were carried out on this trip, 1939 
to 1941. 
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Far more extensive discoveries were 
made in the big 1947 expedition, which 
engaged 13 ships and more than 4,000 
men as a Navy project. 

A little more than a year ago, Admiral 
Byrd was back in the Antarctic again on 
his fifth expedition and, until about 2 
months ago, had planned to return once 
more in his capacity as officer in over- 
all charge of the Antarctic investigations 
of the United States Government. 

Admiral Byrd has left us with his work 
undone, but this was inevitable. In the 
spirit of the true scientific explorer, he 
demonstrated throughout his long ca- 
reer that he regarded the completion of 
one project merely as a release to pre- 
pare for the next challenge. His life was 
dedicated to the advancement of the 
American frontier and to the promotion 
of world peace. His fellow Virginians, 
and I know his many friends in this 
House, will be grieved to learn of his 
passing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
deeply grieved to read in this morning’s 
papers of the death of Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd. It was my good fortune to know 
him personally. He was one of the great 
Americans—not only one of the great 
men of his time and of his period but a 
great man in the entire history of our 
country and that includes not only the 
constitutional history of our country 
but goes way back to the colonial history 
of the Western Hemisphere. His was a 
striking personality. He made great and 
marked contributions during his lifetime 
to the betterment and progress of our 
country and of our people and of the 
world in general. Admiral Byrd lived a 
most constructive life. He was always 
doing good and always forging ahead for 
the betterment of mankind. I join with 
my distinguished friend from Virginia in 
expressing my deep personal sorrow at 
his passing and extending to his loved 
ones my profound sympathy. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to join in expressing my deep re- 
gret at the passing of Admiral Byrd. It 
was my privilege to enjoy his close and 
warm friendship for more than 30 years. 
He served his country with distinction in 
many fields. As an explorer his name 
will live in history. Through his sacri- 
fices and patience much of the land at 
the South Pole was made American ter- 
ritory. One of my choice mementos is 
a little American flag he carried in his 
explorations to both the North and South 
Poles as well as when he made his non- 
stop flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 

I recall his first voyage to the North 
Pole. The ship sailed from Boston, and 
I recall a little boy who wanted to bid 
his father goodby. I remember holding 
him on my shoulders so he could do so. 
That son is now a gallant officer in the 
United States Navy, carrying on with 
all the traditions of an honorable father 
and a great Virginia family. 
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Honest, sincere, patriotic, Admiral 
Byrd was highly esteemed and respected 
by all who knew him. A native son of 
Virginia, who in later years became a 
resident of Massachusetts, he lived a use- 
ful life. 

The United States has suffered a great 
loss, particularly because he had not en- 
tirely completed the work for which in 
reality he gave his life. Unquestionably 
his life was curtailed because of the sac- 
rifices and privations he sustained for 
his country. 

To his wife and family I extend my 
sincere sympathy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the news of the passing of 
Adm. Richard Evelyn. Byrd, United 
States Navy, has just reached me. This 
sad news has gripped me with a very 
deep sorrow. Admiral Byrd and his 
lovely wife and children over a wide ex- 
panse of years were great friends of mine 
and of my late husband, who preceded 
me as a Member of the Congress. 

It is with a most heavy heart that I 
now reflect back to the many occasions 
of fun and good times all of us enjoyed 
together. In the informal outings and 
picnics which we enjoyed in those years 
gone by, as well as in our many intel- 
lectual conversations and discussions to- 
gether, my late husband and I learned 
to know the greatness of his character 
and warmth and loyalty of his friend- 
ship and the fineness of his family. 

In addition to his accomplishments 
well recognized over the world, Admiral 
Byrd was kind, courteous, thoughtful, 
and always a gentleman, never one to 
take unfair advantage but always ready 
to help and contribute to another’s ob- 
jectives. 

Admiral Byrd was a leader of men. 
He was convincing because he knew 
when he was right and had the courage 
to stand with the right. Little is it re- 
membered now of the great fight that 
was made in this House in those years 
at the close of World War I by Admiral 
Byrd together with my late husband, 
John Jacob Rogers, Congressman Kelly, 
and the late Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth, to keep the United States Navy 
afloat. Even in those days there were 
many who held the belief that this great 
country could exist without a powerful 
Navy. The appropriation limitations at 
that time were so drastic that if they had 
been approved the United States Navy 
would have ceased to exist. Little do 
many of the great flag officers of the 
United States Navy of recent years real- 
ize what a debt of gratitude they owe to 
Admiral Byrd and this group of cou- 
rageous and determined Members of 
Congress. 

In these very recent years, a few of the 
Members of the Congress know full well 
of the unselfish and courageous fight 
made by another naval officer to save 
the United States Navy and United 
States Marine Corps from being liqui- 
dated. On these two occasions the 
United States Navy as a military force 
‘was successfully saved. On both of these 
occasions neither of the officers involved 
received appreciation or credit or ad- 
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vancement for the great contributions 
made not only to the United States Navy 
but to the defense and military power 
of the United States of America. On 
both of these occasions these officers un- 
selfishly did not consider career but only 
the greatness of the Navy and Marine 
Corps as a military force in the military 
might of a powerful America. They 
fought for principle and for the right 
course. They navigated tremendous 
victories for the Navy and for their 
country. 

An outstanding leader of men, a great 
scientific explorer, a daring adventurer, 
Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd, possess- 
ing all of these qualities, by his imagina- 
tion, his courage, his force, his mental 
stamina, and his great determination, 
carved his place into the granite of his- 
tory. At this time, the greatness of his 
value and his contributions to his coun- 
try cannot be adequately or fully appre- 
ciated or appraised. In the years to 
come the trails blazed across the Arctic 
and Antarctic icelands will begin to bear 
fruit and value. In the years to come, 
the histories of America that are writ- 
ten will contain the great deeds of ac- 
complishment of Admiral Richard Eve- 
lyn Byrd. 

As the history of the United States 
Navy unfolds and is written, the deeds 
of Admiral Byrd surely must be noted 
and given proper significance. Over- 
coming a physical handicap, overcoming 
discouragement of the deepest nature, 
overcoming hardship, his mental stam- 
ina, imagination and determination 
brought Admiral Byrd through difficult 
times and serious lack of appreciation. 
On his own and with his own force and 
courage, he blazed on until he accom- 
plished so much for his country that his 
country had to recognize him as the 
great leader he was. His country did 
recognize him and the people of the 
United States of America, through their 
Representatives in the Congress, recog- 
nized his contributions and his greatness 
by not only awarding him the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor but by pro- 
moting him to the permanent rank of 
rear admiral, United States Navy. 

Sometimes it appears so evident that 
those in authority in the United States 
Navy, as well as its many flag officers, 
should look back a little and think and 
realize how much they owe to a few men 
who have given them so much and pro- 
vided and made it possible for them to 
go forward with their careers. When 
the chips are down and one must fish 
or cut bait in the battle of principle, 
many a man runs to cover to save his 
own career. It is in just such a time, 
however, that there stand forth a few, 
and I know of them, as do many of you, 
who will not compromise principle for 
expediency, who will not turn from what 
they believe to be right, regardless of 
orders or policy, but who continue their 
efforts and fight on until victory is 
achieved. To these men, and Admiral 
Byrd was one of them, and there are 
others, the United States Navy owes a 
continuing debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Speaker, and Members of the 
House, Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd was 
first of all a great American, loyat 
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and true, a great naval officer, and a 
great gentleman. A member of an hon- 
orable and respected Virginia family, 
whose brothers many of us know and re- 
spect so greatly, Admiral Byrd has in- 
deed achieved for his country honor and 
respect and glory. 

With his distinguished family, I mourn 
his passing. With the people of his 
great native Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and with the people of his home State 
and mine, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, I mourn the passing of this 
great patriot and great American. 

My deepest sympathies are with his 
lovely wife and his distinguished family. 

His last command order would be, 
“Carry on.” 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have permission to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Rich- 
ard E. Byrd was truly a servant of his 
day. His contributions to science have 
been tremendous and outstanding. He 
was one of the finest gentlemen it has 
ever been my privilege to know. His like 
does not come this way too often. 

His loved ones have my deep sympathy. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
great American explorer, Adm. Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, was buried today at Ar- 
lington’ National Cemetery in the pres- 
ence of many high-ranking officials of 
the services and the Government, civil 
dignitaries and a host of friends and ad- 
mirers. With solemn military and re- 
ligious rites, this great American hero 
was borne to his last resting place. 

I would not try here to recite or to 
appraise the illustrious achievements of 
this stupendous figure of our age. Born 
into a distinguished, historic family of 
successful business people and outstand- 
ing public officials, Admiral Byrd selected 
a naval career and almost immediately 
became marked and noted for his excep- 
tional ability, imagination and creative 
talents in many fields. 

He was a pioneer in the development of 
modern aircraft and was one of the first 
men to fly across the Atlantic Ocean in 
the famous flight of the Navy from New- 
foundland to the Azores. 

Almost every month of his life saw 
new laurels come to this great American. 

He flew across the North Pole, not 
once, but twice. 

With superlative courage, he flung 
himself into the incredible rigors of the 
Arctic regions in order to carry out his 
scientific research. 

Admiral Byrd was not performing 
these exploits merely for their own sake; 
behind each and every exploit was some 
scientific objective, and it is unquestion- 
ably the fact that his explorations 
brought us invaluable knowledge of vast 
unexplored regions of the world hardly 
ever touched by man. How much this 
work contributed to our defense could 
never be appraised. 

On several occasions, he led very suc- 
cessful exploratory expeditions to the 
Antarctic and he remained in the frozen, 
barren wastes of snow and ice and terri- 
fying low temperatures for months and 
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months at a time in order to pursue his 
goal and complete his assignments. 

The Navy Department, which he 
served with all his heart, not only in 
peace, but in two great wars, may well 
be proud of him as one of the greatest 
heroes in its history. Science, educa- 
tion, and learning in many fields— 
geography, astronomy, biology, botany, 
navigation, and many other special fields 
are lastingly indebted to this great man 
for new knowledge he made possible, 
which broadened the horizons and 
spread information regarding the vast 
Polar regions, obscured for so long in 
the mists of frigidity and barren silences. 

Like all Americans, I greatly admired 
Admiral Byrd and was proud of my 
friendship with him that endured for 
many years. He had splendid personal 
qualities. Of pleasing, impressive per- 
sonality and approachable manner, he 
was friendly, courteous, and cordial. 
His firmness of demeanor, his power of 
decision and his wise, sound judgments 
inspired confidence wherever he was 
known, and wherever he was in com- 
mand, because Admiral Byrd was one 
man who knew what he was doing, how 
to do it, and he was of unceasing per- 
severance in reaching his aims. 

It is difficult for me, as a friend and 
admirer, to find proper words to pay Ad- 
miral Byrd fitting tribute. To my mind, 
he was not only one of the greatest 
Americans of our time but one of the 
truly great Americans who ever lived. 
His intrepid, courageous, fearless ex- 
ploits will be emblazoned imperishably 
upon the most magnificent pages of 
American history. His achievements 
and contributions will live in the minds 
and hearts of the American people for 
many years to come. The star of his 
glorious accomplishments will shine as 
a beacon light throughout the centuries 
to inspire and guide men of courage to 
seek new and broader horizons either 
on this earthly globe or in the outer 
reaches of space. 

Great naval hero, patriot, and great- 
est of all explorers, Admiral Byrd takes 
a place in American history, reserved 
for the noble and the great. May he 
rest in peace. 

To his stricken family in their sor- 
rowful bereavement, I extend most 
heartfelt sympathy, and hope sincerely 
and pray devoutly that the Divine Maker 
may strengthen and encourage them to 
bear their irreparable loss—which is the 
Nation’s and the world’s loss as well— 
with that understanding and resignation 
that faith in Him can give. 


JOSEPH H. McGANN, SR. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members of 
the House that a native son of Ohio, 
Joseph H. McCann, Sr., who served 55 
years as a staff member of both the for- 
mer Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and the present Committee on Public 
Works retired on January 31, 1957. 
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Mr. McGann was frequently affec- 
tionately referred to as “Old Man River” 
on Capitol Hill because of his long serv- 
ice and special knowledge of rivers and 
harbors matters. He came to Washing- 
ton from Cleveland, Ohio, in 1902, at the 
age of 29, for a temporary 8 weeks as- 
signment on the staff of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. The Committee 
was then under the chairmanship of a 
well known Ohio Republican, the Hon- 
orable Theodore E. Burton. During this 
period of over one-half century, Mac, as 
he is affectionately known to all of us, 
served under 9 Presidents and 10 com- 
mittee chairmen in the capacity of chief 
clerk and later consultant to the com- 
mittee. 

On Monday, March 4, the Committee 
on Public Works held a reception to ob- 
serve the retirement of Mr. McGann, 
He was presented with a gift of a beau- 
tiful sterling silver bowl, suitably in- 
scribed. 

I am sure every Member of Congress 
who had any dealings with Mr. McGann 
joins with me when I say that we ex- 
tend to him and his wife our best wishes 
and many thanks for his services, not 
only to our committee but to this great 
Nation, which he loves so well. 


CHARLES G. TIERNEY 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 4, the Committee on 
Public Works held a reception observing 
the resignation of Charles G. Tierney, 
from the staff of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

“Chick,” as he is well known to all of 
us, accepted an appointment as general 
attorney for the State insurance fund 
of the State of New York. Mr. Tierney 
served as one of the attorneys on the 
committee for 6 years, having been first 
appointed as chief counsel in 1951 by 
the Honorable Charles A. Buckley. Mr. 
Tierney performed excellent services for 
our Public Works Committee. He has a 
keen mind, a definite sense of fairness, 
and one whose integrity and loyalty can- 
not be questioned. 

We hate to lose “Chick” Tierney from 
our staff of the Committee on Public 
Works, but our sincere best wishes go, 
with him in his new endeavors. “Chick,” 
we wish you the best of luck. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 16] 


Allen, Calif. Flynt Moulder 
Barden Green, Pa Powell 
Bolton Gross Riley 
Bowler Hemphill Scherer 
Celler Holt Shelley 
Cooley Holtzman Siler 
Dies Hosmer Spence 
Diggs Jackson Staggers 
Dooley Lankford Van Pelt 
Evins Mailliard 

Fino Morrison 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 398 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT O7 1956 


Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 193, Rept. No. 
191), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2146) to amend the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


AMENDMENT OF SECOND LIBERTY 
BOND ACT 


Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 194, Rept. No. 
192), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5520) to amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act to increase the maximum interest rate 
permitted on United States savings bonds, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be consid- 
ered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be of- 
fered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit. 


THE 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 192 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the resolution (H. 
Res. 190) requesting the President for cer- 
tain information pertaining to the 1958 
budget, and all points of order against said 
resolution are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the resolu- 
tion and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the resolution 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the resolution for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the res- 
olution to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the resolution and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and I now yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a very unusual situation to be dis- 
cussing a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to explain or 
attempt to explain his budget. We are 
faced with this unusual situation because 
it is the first time in the history of our 
Nation that a President has submitted a 
budget for the operation of the Govern- 
ment, yet neither he nor his Secretary 
of the Treasury has made any attempt 
to justify this budget. 

I agree with the rule that is before the 
House and I also agree in principle with 
the resolution whose consideration the 
rule makes in order. However, I do not 
believe the resolution is strong enough. 
I do not believe the resolution will suc- 
ceed in securing the necessary informa- 
tion from the President. Therefore, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
‘Members of the House to a resolution 
which was introduced by my colleague 
from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Hatey] introduced two resolutions on 
this subject. One was introduced on 
‘February 21 and the other on March 7. 
‘The whereases in these resolutions are 
very simple. They state the facts as to 
why the President should be asked to 
‘submit a new budget. Then the final 

-part of the resolution is, as follows: 

That the President is requested to submit 
“to the Congress not later than April 15, 1957, 
‘specific recommendations in the form of 
budget amendments as to where and in what 
amounts economies are to be effected so as 

“to reduce expenditures requested for fiscal 
‘year 1958 to an amount not exceeding $60 
billion. 


Now this $60 billion is not a figure 
that was drawn out of the air. It isa 
figure that was originated by the Presi- 
dent himself. I would refer you to the 
statement that was made on October 2, 
1952, in Peoria, Ill. ‘The President said 
at that time, and I quote: 

Federal spending can be cut from the 
` present rate of $81 billion a year. My goal, 
assuming that the cold war gets no worse, is 
to cut Federal spending to something like 
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$60 billion within 4 years. Such a cut would 
eliminate the deficit in the budget and would 
make way for a substantial tax reduction. 


Those are the words that the then 
candidate for President made in 1952. 
Then, on September 12, 1952, after the 
late Senator Taft had a conference with 
Mr. Eisenhower, Senator Taft made this 
statement: 

General Eisenhower emphatically agrees 
with me in the proposal to reduce drastically 
our over-all expenses. Our goal is about 
$70 billion for fiscal year 1954, and $60 
billion im fiscal year 1955. 


I sincerely believe that the economy 
can be affected in our Government 
whereby we can operate on a $60 billion 
budget. Therefore, I hope that when 
the time comes for amendment on this 
resolution, that it will be possible either 
to substitute the bill that has been of- 
fered by Mr. Hairy or to amend this 
bill to set.a definite goal over the budget 
this year. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I'am happy 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. You are so sure that 
spending can be held to $60 billion a 
year. Under the Constitution of the 
United States, the responsibility is yours 
and it is mine.. So why don’t you go 
ahead and meet those responsibilities 
and cut this budget, if you can find a 
place to cut it? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I would like 
to inform the gentleman if he does not 
already know that it is also the respon- 
sibility of the President to make requests 
on a realistic basis for the operation of 
the Government. He has made them, 
but he has not to any degree substan- 
tiated the requests or attempted to jus- 
tify the submission of the greatest peace- 
time budget in the histcry of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the Pres- 
ident submitted his budget as required 
by the Budget and Accounting Act. I 
fail to see anyplace where there is a 
failure to sustain the budget requests. 
But, there again the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has 50 members, 30 Demo- 
crats and 20 Republicans. They call ke- 
fore them the representatives of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government to jus- 
tify the appropriations that are asked 
in the budget. Why is it not now up to 
the Congress under the Constitution to 
meet its respcensibility and cut this budg- 
et, if you can. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I believe my 
distinguished colleague has enough ex- 
perience in the Congress to know full well 
that the period of time that the Congress 
has to work on this is limited, as well 
as their technical resources. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gertleman be good enough to yield 
further? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would just like to 
say that I have had experience here as 
majority leader in two Congresses. Of 


I am happy 
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course, they had to be Republican, if I 
was the majority leader, as the gentle- 
man knows. — 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
thize with the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. In the 80th Congress, 
we got Mr. Truman’s budget. After he 
had submitted his budget, we did not 
ask him to suggest places to cut the 
budget. We assumed our responsibility 
and we cut that budget a total of over 
$6 billion. Then, in the 83d Congress, 
we took the budget that had been sub- 
mitted by the outgoing President. True, 
we had help from the new administra- 
tion, but we proceeded to cut that budg- 
et $10 billion. And, if you people feel 
that way about it on your side of the 
aisle, you have the votes, why do you 
not get in here and do what you are 
supposed to do under the Constitution? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I would like 
to say to my colleague from Indiana 
that when Harry Truman submitted a 
budget large or small he defended it. 
This situation was not inspired from our 
side. The President himself did it. We 
would have been willing to give whatever 
was requested, if he could justify it, 
but all he has done is to submit the 
budget and then say, “I was in error.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Bass] who has 
just spoken, was ashamed of the resolu- 
tion that his folks have brought out, 
because he did not indicate that they 
were responsible for it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this resolu- 
tion was conceived in a spirit of political 
expediency, and I hope that the mem- 
bership, when it comes time to vote, will 
not continue that spirit. 

As the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass] has mentioned, this is a precedent, 
Since the establishment of our Govern- 
ment the Congress has not brought forth 
with such a resolution as this. 

We all know it is the function of the 
Chief Executive to prepare a budget. It 
was prepared while we were in adjourn- 
ment last fall, when we were back home 
in our districts. Now, after being sub- 
mitted it is the responsibility of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to act. The 
Constitution says the Apropriations 
Committee shall appropriate the money. 
I think they realize that it is their duty 
and. responsibility to cut the budget. - 

I refer to page 110 of the budget for 
1958, the matter that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] referred to. On 
page 110 of that budget, in the 82d Con- 
gress, a budget was submitted for $105 
billion estimate. It was reduced by the 
Congress over $4,720,000,000. In the 
84th Congress, first session, the estimate 
was $66 billion, and the Appropriations | 
Committee and the Congress reduced 
that by over $2 billion. 

So I say again the Appropriations 
Committee, like every other committee 


I sympa- 
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of the House, has the responsibility to do 
that. The subcommittees of the Appro- 
priations Committee hold hearings. 
They bring witnesses before them. It is 
their duty to reduce any item in this 
budget that they see fit, and I was hope- 
ful they would do so without resorting 
to this political expediency. 

I was surprised and disappointed, like 
many of you, in the size of the budget. 
The Cooley farm bill presently before us 
provides for over $900 million additional. 
This bill should be defeated. Regarding 
the postal deficit, this Congress can re- 
duce by several hundred million dollars 
by resorting to a sound fiscal policy in the 
Post Office Department by raising postal 
rates. The Kelley bill requires about $3 
billion for Federal aid for schools. Per- 
sonally, I believe we should confine Fed- 
eral aid for schools to construction of 
schools in congested areas, caused by the 
assembly of military men. In other 
words, there are several military posts 
where there are many soldiers with many 
children. They are not residents of 
those particular districts. They are not 
taxpayers. I think it is only right for 
the Congress to provide for schools in 
those military areas. 

We can and should drastically reduce 
the budget regarding welfare funds and 
. foreign aid. 


Yes, we have a job to do and we should” 


do it. It is our responsibility and we 
should accept the responsibility. 

Another thing I might suggest is that 
probably if they would follow the Hoover 
recommendations the budget could be 
reduced by several billions of dollars 
through better organization and more 
efficiency in our Government. I repeat 
that I am going to ask for a rollcall 
on this rule. I do not believe in this 
type of measure. I reiterate, it was 
conceived for political expediency. That 
we should even take up the time of the 
House to debate a resolution of this kind 
for 3 or 4 hours when a measure of such 
importance to the corn farmer is pend- 
ing, to my mind, is unthinkable. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
any more time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will not the gentle- 
man take an additional minute that I 
may ask a question? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
my time has been allotted. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
mighty easy to say that such a resolu- 
tion as this is political, but that is some- 
thing the American people will decide. 

I think there is a real sound reason 
for the Congress showing the courtesy 
to the President in view of what has 
transpired of asking him to point his 
finger at those places where he thinks 
the budget can best be cut. If you will 
recall, about the time the budget was 
submitted, the Secretary of the Treasury 
wrote an article in the U. S. News & 
World Report in which he indicated that 
this budget ought to be cut somewhere 
between 2 and 2% billions of dollars. 


I do not have 


I cannot, all 
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The minority leader, Mr. MARTIN, has 
said it ought to be cut over $3 billion. 
Now, that is the Republican leadership 
in the House and in the executive de- 
partment. They have said this Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress should reduce 
the budget. They in the press, and even 
the President, has indicated that the 
budget should be cut. Now, this Demo- 
cratic Congress having had this request 
on the part of the leadership on the 
Republican side both in the Cabinet and 
cut have expressed themselves and I 
think it is but common courtesy to ask 
their assistance in trying to reach those 
places where the budge can best be cut. 

I want to point out another reason 
why I think it is absolutely essential 
that we pass this resolution and ask the 
help of the President where we and the 
Congress can reduce the budget. In this 
bill is contained more than $4 billion, 
recommended by the President for for- 
eign aid. If you will think about it you 
will realize that as long as you have bil- 
lions of dollars for foreign aid it is next 
to impossible for us to make cuts in the 
domestic budget to any substantial de- 
gree, and if we cut foreign aid they go to 
the press and say we are hurting national 
defense. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman re- 
ferred to $4 billion for foreign aid. There 
is $4,400,000,000 in the budget for foreign 
aid, not $4 billion. 

Mr, WHITTEN. I am glad to be cor- 
rected, because when it comes to dealing 
with such large figures it is easy to get 
confused. But, as I say, we need support 
and help from the President if we under- 
take to reduce foreign aid, for every time 


we attempt to reduce it, and I have and - 


will, we are told we are tinkering with 
our national defense. I do not agree 
with that, but you know the hue and cry 
which goes up each year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a member of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations handling our subcom- 
mittee on military appropriations for the 
last 2 years. This will make my third 
year. I tell you from the very depths of 
my heart and in all sincerity after 
months of testimony, in my opinion, 
there is more waste in the name and 
guise of national defense for which we 
get no real defense than in all the rest of 
the budget. Yet because the title “Na- 
tional defense” is placed at the head of 
the appropriation, it becomes a holy cow 
and cannot be touched because the 
American people have been scared to the 
point where, if we do not have the help 
of the President in pointing out these 
places where reductions may be made, we 
will not have much luck in cutting na- 
tional defense back to the point where 
you get a dollar’s worth of defense for 
every dollar spent. There is really the 
key to our inflation. 

In defense bills present here on this 
floor it has been said: “We have 
something for everybody in these bills, 
something for everybody’s | district.” 
I have in my pocket a statement show- 
ing that we have spent $80 billion 
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with the 50 leading corporations in 
the country in the last 5 years. The 
stock of those corporations has gone up 
over threefold in the last 10 years. You 
should read the findings of our investi- 
gators on military procurement policies 
and practices: It led Secretary Wilson 
to say, it made him sad and mad. 

We are in this Congress accepting the 
statement of the Defense Department 
that Russia has this, that, or the other, 
but not a body in this Congress has be- 
fore it the Central Intelligence Agency, 
which sets up those figures submitted by 
our military, and which we must follow 
almost blindly. 

Mr. Speaker, if you want to save money 
in this budget, and you will not hurt real 
national defense, the two places that we ` 
must work on if we really want to do 
something to stop inflation, if you want 
to do something to keep our economy 
from getting wrapped up in the military, 
which has led every other nation into 
war, you will have to operate on foreign 
aid, yow will have to operate on national 
defense, yet I do not mean to hurt na- 
tional defense, but getting out the water 
that is in it in trying to pump-prime cer- 
tain favorites throughout the Nation. 

Believing that, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
only fair to enlist the aid of our distin- 
guished President so that we will stand 
united in cutting out the neediess appro- 
priations which have led to further and 
further inflation, that is leading our 
country to getting tied up more and more 
in pump-priming operations which led 
Germany into war, which led Japan into 
war. I have no apology on my part for 
asking the help of our President at this 
time when even he says we need to re- 
duce the budget. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this resolution, H. R. 190, is one of the 
most important pieces of legislation that 
the Congress will consider this session. 
My desk is. piled high with mail from 
people back in Indiana saying that this 
$72 billion budget must be reduced. 

Every person in this Chamber can re- 
fiect their minds back to 1952 when can- 
didate, not President, Eisenhower, and 
the late Senator Taft told the American 
people that this Government could ke 
operated in peacetime on a $60 billion 
budget and keep up our defenses. Mil- 
lions of Americans voted on the state- 
ment of those two distinguished leaders 
in 1952. 

The Rules Committee has been hold- 
ing hearings on resolutions offered by 
4 Members on the other side of the aisle, 
very good resolution, to limit our budget 
to $65 billion. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION] made one of the 
most outstanding statements before our 
committee this morning. I asked to 
have a copy of his statement furnished 
me. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLION] before our committee this 
morning made a statement that should 
be considered as one of the strongest 
reasons why this resolution should be 
passed. 

Let me read you two lines from the 
statement of the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. PILLION] made before our 
committee this morning. He said: 
The President’s budget becomes the bible 


instead of being treated as an advisory re- 
quest for appropriations. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLION] was correct in that statement. 

He further testified and I read verba- 
tim from his statement: 

Appropriations are influenced, compared 
with, and controlled in a large measure by 
the President’s budget. 


That statement by the gentleman from 
New York, Congressman PILLION, a Re- 
publican, should be considered by every 
Member in this House when we vote on 

_this resolution. The President should 
call together his department heads in 
conference and say to Mr. Humphrey, 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Weeks, Mr. Summer- 
field, and other department heads, 
“Where can we help the Congress in its 
effort to reduce this budget?” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not want the House to get the 
impression that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION] advocated this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, the gentleman 
gave that impression. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the statement be- 
fore our committee this morning by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PILLION] 
should be the real testing argument on 
this resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PILLION] is not going to 
sacrifice his own obligations to cut that 
budget. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say that, but 
when the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PILLION] said that the President’s 
budget has become the bible, I say that 
we should have help from the President 
and his department heads in reducing it. 

Mr. MARTIN. During a Republican 
Congress the budget was cut. We did 
not think a budget was sacred. We did 
not dodge our responsibility. We cut 
the budget. And if you can, you should. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to yield further. 

Let me answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion by saying this: The President re- 
ceived a 9 million majority of the Ameri- 
can people last November, and when the 
gentleman from New York, Congressman 
PILLION, a Republican, stated that the 
President’s budget recommendation is 
the “bible” for expenditures, the Mem- 
bers of this Congress should take that 
literally and ask the President and his 
department heads to aid this Congress in 
reducing the size of this budget. If they 
cannot reduce it to $60 billion as they 
told the people in 1952, they certainly 
should aid the Congress in reducing the 
budget so that the taxload on the Amer- 
ican people will be reduced. Only last 
week the subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee reduced the postal 
budget less than 2 percent and the ad- 
ministration through Secretary Sum- 
merfield denounced the committee in all 
the newspapers. We need help on the 
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part of the executive department to cut 
this budget and reduce taxes. They 
spend the money and contract expendi- 
tures, not the Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker 
and Members of the House, if I believed 
for one moment this rule, or the resolu- 
tion that it makes in order, would be of 
any help and of any benefit in obtaining 
greater economy in the conduct of our 
Federal affairs, I would be the first to 
support it. I will be glad at any time 
to have anyone check my record as far 
as my economy votes in this House are 
concerned with the voting records of 
those who have proposed and are sup- 
porting this legislation. 

A vote for this rule, or a vote for this 
resolution, is not a vote for economy. 
Instead, each will be a vote to pass the 
buck to the President of the United 
States and an attempt to escape our own 
obligations as Members of the Congress 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. The Constitution provides, as 
most of you, and I am sure all of you 
probably know, that all appropriation 
bills must originate in the House. Why, 
it was not until 1921, my friends, that 
under the Accounting and Budgeting Act 
we even had a budget sent to Congress by 
the President of the United States. 

When my good friend, and namesake, 
the young man from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NoN] was before the Committee on Rules 
yesterday, he frankly admitted this res- 
olution was reported from his committee 
by practically—I think there was one 
change—a party line vote. He agreed 
with me as to the responsibilities and the 
obligations of the House as under the 
Constitution concerning this making of 
appropriations. He further agreed with 
me that this resolution will establish a 
precedent; that never in all of the years 
he has served on this committee—and I 
think he has been in the House about 
35 years and was here before as Par- 
liamentarian—was the President of the 
United States, even after 1921, after sub- 
mitting his budget, ever requested to sub- 
mit to the Congress suggestions of ways 
to cut or reduce it. Instead, he admitted 
to our Committee on Rules that the re- 
sponsibility and the obligation, under 
the provisions of the Constitution, has 
always rested first with the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and finally 
with the House itself . 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Is it not a fact that 
this is the first time we have had a 
budget message from any President in 
which the President indicated that the 
budget should be cut? 

Mr. BROVW/N of Ohio. No; I think I 
have known of instances of other Presi- 
dents doing the same thing. But let me 
say this to the gentleman: While I re- 
spect him very much, in my opinion he 
has never been considered a champion 
of economy in government, and I do not 
think he has earned the right to speak 
as such to those of us who have, over 
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the years, consistently attempted to make 
cuts in appropriations. 

Mr. MULTER. Would the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
further. 

Never in regard to any of the budgets 
submitted by President Roosevelt and 
President Truman, when we were run- 
ning great deficits, did the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] or the other 
members of his party introduce a resolu- 
tion in this House requesting the Presi- 
dent to instruct us as to how we should 
reduce the budget, or as to how we should 
appropriate the funds to operate the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. These new-found ad- 
vocates of economy in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, my good colleague from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Mappen] and the good gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER], who 
just spoke, signed with 30 Democrats a 
statement of a program for the House 
of Representatives. They said in part: 


The proposed program for Democrats in 
the House of Representatives in this Con- 
gress goes beyond the administration’s rec- 
ommendations in a number of areas includ- 
ing the treatment and compensation of 
Government employees, revision of the labor- 
relations law, housing, revision of the tax 
laws, tax relief for small business, an im- 
proved unemployment program, assistance 
to industry in depressed areas, and the revi- 
sion of farm legislation. The program also 
calls for a repudiation of the administra- 
tion’s partnership approach to the develop- 
ment of natural resources, and its replace- 
ment by what the signers of the proposed 
program describe as a return to the historic 
resources development partnership, includ- 
ing farmer cooperatives, public-power dis- 
tricts, private enterprise, and the Federal 
Government. 

ba * + + s 


We favor an increase in the compensation 
of Government employees to meet the in- 
creased cost of living and to compare with 
the compensation paid to persons perform- 
ing similar work in nongovernmental em- 
ployment. 

* * Ed $ * 


We favor the enactment of legislation to 
assist States and local communities in build- 
ing schools and providing essential health 
and safety facilities to all schoolchildren. 
This legislation should be similar to that 
proposed in the last Congress. It should 
not include the unsound financial provisions 
recommended in the first Eisenhower edu- 
cation bill in the 84th Congress or the un- 
workable proposal for the distribution of 
funds incorporated in what was described 
by the Republican candidate as the one clear 
call to action on education. 

We favor an expanded program of Federal 
aid for medical education, hospital construc- 
tion, and health services. 


We shail support increased benefits under 
the social-security program, the extension 
of coverage, and the raising of the wage base 
upon which benefits depend. 

We will propose and support an expanded 
and improved Federal housing program de- 
signed to meet the special needs of low-in- 
come and middle-income families, and senior 
citizens. We will also support an expanded 
urban redevelopment program. 

ka s * ka ka 


The problems of drought relief and crop 
insurance would be met by the expansion, 
the improvement, and the effective admin- 


I do not yield 


I yield to the 
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istration of the existing drought-relief and 
crop-insurance programs. 
+ a s kad ka 
We will work for a stepped-up, sound 
program of public works projects in rivers 
and harbors, hydroelectric, flood control, and 
public buildings to better utilize existing 
resources and provide better and more ade- 
quate facilities and services to meet the 
needs of an ever-increasing population in 
an expanding economy. 
Kd * * * + 
We will continue to work for the adoption 
of a generous Federal program to assist 
Indian tribes in the full development of their 
human and natural resources and prompt 
settlement of Indian claims against the 
United States, including negotiation and 
compromise in the best interests of both 
parties. 
* * * kd Me 
We will continue to press for legislation 
to compensate veterans and their dependents 
for the physical, economic, and the other 
losses which they have suffered as a conse- 
quence of military service. 


Why, as a matter of fact, if they sup- 
ported all those programs and they were 
in this budget, this budget would not be 
$72 billion, but would be for billions 
more. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I can speak for 
myself, and I feel I can speak for the 
Republican delegation from Ohio in this 
House; which was the first delegation to 
go on record unanimously in favor of 
cutting this budget. And so speaking, I 
will say that if the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], as chairman of the 
great Committee on Appropriations, the 
author of this resolution, will give us the 
benefit of his great knowledge, his un- 
usual parliamentary skill, and his clever 
thinking in reducing this budget as it 
should be reduced, we shall support him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very unusual resolution, it has one pur- 
pose and one purpose alone and that is 
to distract our attention away from the 
job of cutting the budget, which is up 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
to this House. 

The Democrats do not seem to be 
ready to go along with previous practice. 
There were some hearings held on this 
budget this year and there the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] offered a 
question. He asked for a table to be put 
in the record—and it appears on page 
110 of the hearings on this budget—that 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
had printed. Those figures indicate, 
beginning with the 79th Congress, cuts 
in the appropriations ranging from 
$257,495,000 to $12,033,828,000. The 
largest cut was the first session of the 
83d Congress. The lowest was the last 
session of the Congress last year. 

You will remember that there were 
large increases above the budget in some 
items last year and it was only because 
of the reduction accomplished in the 
foreign-aid proposition that they did not 
appropriate more than the budget. 
They did raise the ante on military con- 
struction of airplanes by $950 million. 
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I do not know why we cannot go along 
and operate the way we have been going 
this year without having to ask some- 
body whose business it is not at this time 
to pass on the budget. We ought to 
have the sense to go ahead and cut it 
where it can be cut. 

Frankly, I have been able to support 
the bills the committee has so far 
brought in. Instead of being marked 
up, they have been marked down, and 
that is the way to keep them going. We 
cannot keep them going that way unless 
we are on the job and attending to it; 
and that is our main business. We can- 
not do it by asking a question of the 
President. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Can the gentleman tell 
the House why this politically inspired 
resolution should take precedence over 
a very important emergency corn bill, 
which is again being unduly delayed? 

Mr. HALLECK. I think by all means 
the measure dealing with the corn situa- 
tion should have come on. As a matter 
of fact, it was scheduled that way. I 
recognize the right of the majority 
leader to change the program. He says 
new programs may be announced, so he 
announced this program. But of all the 
ridiculous, absurd things to be bringing 
in here to take the time of the House of 
Representatives when we have impor- 
tant things to do, I think this is really 
the worst. 

Let us try to get this in perspective. 
The Budget and Accounting Act says a 
lot of things, but among other things it 
says that the President shall transmit 
to the Congress estimated expenditures 
and proposed appropriations necessary 
in his judgment for the support of the 
Government for the ensuing fiscal year. 
We have followed that through the years. 
The President has sent his budget sug- 
gestions to the House of Representatives, 
to the Congress. 

I hope we still operate under a Consti- 
tution in this country, and the Constitu- 
tion states: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


Why, that is the reason it is stated all 
the time that the Congress of the United 
States is the guardian of the purse 
strings of the Federal Treasury. 

I am surprised and amazed that some 
of my good friends on the Democratic 
side of the aisle who through the years 
have made a record for economy—and 
in speaking of them I am not going to 
include some who have not made any 
such record at all, all the time I have 
been here—I am surprised at them, or I 
will be if they go along with this thing, 
et I think is just a kind of crybaby 
act. 

My good friend from Indiana referred 
to certain testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Rules to the effect that it was 
up to the agencies to come in and show 
where the cuts should be made. 
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If you will read the report that ac- 
companies this, you will find out first of 
all that the President and the executive 
branch has ordered the departments to 
do now what they have done all along in 
this administration and that is to con- 
duct a day-by-day, week-by-week, and 
month-by-month search for places to 
save the taxpayers’ money. That is 
what I want. That is what you ought 
to want. The report also states: 

This drive to retrench is apparently al- 
ready under way, for only 10 days ago the 
Director of the Budget advised the commit- 
tee that each department had been re- 
quested to submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget recommendations as to where cuts, 
both in fiscal years 1957 and 1958, can be 
made. Furthermore, it is the Director’s 
plan to take up the matter with the Cabinet. 


Now, my friends here who support this 
resolution, what more do you want? 
Already the executive branch is doing 
everything that could possibly be fairly 
required of it to carry on with the mak- 
ing of these economies. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to get back to 
this fundamental proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield since he mentioned my 
name? ` 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to correct 
and clarify a statement that my good 
friend from Indiana made a moment 
ago regarding my signature being at- 
tached to several legislative proposi- 
tions. Let me say, there is nothing con- 
tained in those legislative propositions 
that we advocate that President Eisen- 
hower did not advocate in the last cam- 
paign. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not know 
whether that is true or not. I just hap- 
pen to believe that it is not true, but the 
gentleman is entitled to his opinion and 
I am entitled to my opinion. I think the 
American people understand what the 
issues were in that campaign. The 
President received a majority of 914 mil- 
lion votes. He ran pretty well. 

Mr. MADDEN. Advocating the very 
things contained in these legislative 
proposals. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then why did you 
and your Democrat colleagues say in 
your statement, “the proposed program 
for Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in this Congress goes beyond 
the administration’s recommendations in 
a number of areas’? The President 
drew a line. All I can say is I wish 
everybody who is an advocate of economy 
in Federal spending would read that 
piece in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which 
30 of you started with and now some 60 
or 70 of you advocate in the way of pro-. 
grams because I say again—I will not say 
that many of these objectives are not 
worth while—many of them are desir- 
able, but all I want to say is that if your 
proposals were put into effect, Heaven 
only knows what this spending budget 
would be. Thestatement is found in the 
Record for January 30, 1957, at page 
1324. It comes with poor grace, in my 
opinion, to try to shift the burden from 
the Congress of the United States where 
the burden really lies and to try to put 
it on the shoulders of the Executive. 
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Again, may I say, the President fol- 
lowed the law. He sent his budget to 
the Congress of the United States. Im- 
mediately that that budget was here re- 
ceived, Mr. Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, you took on a respon- 
sibility. I have heard you talk about 
economy around here. Good, let us get 
busy. If there are places here where we 
can cut this budget, let us do so. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other thing 
that I would like to point out. I think 
sometimes committees protest too much. 
In the final paragraph of their report, 
the committee says: 

It should not be inferred that the com- 
mittee in anywise is suggesting that the 
House, or the committee, abdicate its con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 


Then, they go on to say they are not 
necessarily going to follow these recom- 
mendations. 

I said earlier in this session, and I will 
say it again, before the session is over, a 
lot of you people here who are talking 
about economy are going to be up here 
spending more money while on our side of 
the aisle, standing with our great Presi- 
dent, we are going to be voting to keep 
down the expenditures of Government. 
So I say this rule ought to be voted down. 
The House should not spend its time 
fooling with such a matter as this. I 
sincerely trust that this rule will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield 6 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure my colleagues on both sides, and 
particularly on the Democratic side, re- 
alize that the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK] was not his usual self 
when he was speaking a few minutes 
ago. It was very apparent that he re- 
alized he had a very weak case. 

It was very apparent that he realized 
inwardly, although he will not admit it 
outwardly, that the mere cry of being 
political is not going to satisfy the 
American people. It was apparent to 
me that he realized, as did the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. ALLEN, who said that 
“this is the first time in the history of the 
country that any thing like this hap- 
pened,” that this is the first time in the 
history of the country that Cabinet offi- 
cers have repudiated the President of 
the United States. This is the first time 
that I know that the President’s own 
political party has repudiated him, þe- 
cause they have come out themselves. 
I am wondering if this is not a device of 
the Old Guard Republicans to take a 
collateral and backhanded attack at the 
President. It has all the appearances of 
that to me. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]—and there is none better; he is 
tops in my book, personally, and as a 
legislator; there is no one more clever 
than he—says he believes that this reso- 
lution will prevent economy. What 
ground has he to believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would not re- 
spect a request from the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Having men- 
tioned the gentleman’s name, I yield 
briefly. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It will prevent 
economy by delaying the House in doing 
that which it ought to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no. As a 
matter of fact, what we should have 
done in the light of Humphrey’s state- 
ment, in the light of the statement of the 
Republican policy committee, what the 
Democrats should have done is to send 
the budget back to the President. That 
is what we should have done, and made 
him send up a real budget. 

Only a few days ago President Eisen- 
hower himself said that there are many 
projects in his budget message that can 
be deferred. If that is so, does he not 
have the constitutional responsibility of 
letting the other coordinate branch of 
our Government, the legislative branch, 
know about it? If we are going to ap- 
propriate money and then, after appro- 
priating it, he is going to freeze it— 
and that is what that statement inti- 
mates, and he knows what those proj- 
ects are—do you not think he has the 
constitutional responsibility of letting 
the Congress of the United States know 
what they are? 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] says, “Week by week and 
month by month, the President and the 
Cabinet have been trying to make a sur- 
vey to reduce the budget message.” 

This resolution invites the President 
to convey to the Congress the results of 
those week-by-week and month-by- 
month surveys. The only thing I see 
as a result of their surveys is that they 
intend to increase the personnel of the 
Federal Government by 105,000 employ- 
ees. Where is the economy there? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Having men- 
tioned the gentleman’s name, I yield 
briefly, yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I referred to the re- 
port of the committee—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam yielding for 
a question. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 'The reference 
I made to the week-by-week and day- 
by-day survey was not a survey in re- 
spect to a new estimate for the budget, 
but that that survey was with reference 
to the fact that the expenditures be 
kept below the budget estimates, not 
only for the upcoming fiscal year but for 
the past fiscal year. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I go to a 
higher authority than the gentleman. 
The President of the United States on 
March 7, in a press conference, said, “I 
am now making, with the Cabinet and 
other responsible officers, surveys to see 
whether some of these cannot be slowed 
up.” 

Those projects are what he had in 
mind; the appropriations he recom- 
mended in his budget must be slowed 
up “in order to reduce our spending and 
take that much pressure off the rising 
curb of which you speak.” 

One of the reporters asked him a ques- 
tion in connection with the increase in 
the cost of living. That was his answer 
only a few days ago. So I will quote a 
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higher authority than my friend from 
Indiana who is supposed to be the official 
spokesman of President Eisenhower here 
in the Congress. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Yes, for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think the ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is in a weak position; he is in very bad 
shape, floundering around. 

Mr. HALLECK. You let Mr. HALLEcK 
look after that. 

Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. HALLECK can 
look after it, but I am entitled to do my 
own evaluating. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now will the gentle- 
man permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Sure. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that the President is a 
greater authority than the chairman of 
the great Committee on Appropriations, 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The President of 
the United States has the whole machin- 
ery of Government at his command. 

Mr. HALLECK. I asked the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Wait a minute; 
he has 470 employees alone in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. He has budget offi- 
cers in every department and every 
agency. He has hundreds of millions of 
dollars appropriated that he can use if 
necessary for the purpose of preparing 
his budget. 

I am amazed at the statement of my 
friend from Indiana. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, let us 
frankly recognize the proposition before 
us today for what it really is. The ma- 
jority leadership has brought it here 
simply as a political maneuver designed 
to deceive the people. But I am quite 
sure the American people will not be de- 
ceived by idle gestures. This Democrat- 
controlled Congress will be evaluated 
not by such a masquerade of words, 
which this proposed resolution repre- 
sents, but by what it actually does as the 
individual appropriation bills come þe- 
fore us. 

At this very minute we should be work- 
ing on the pending emergency legisla- 
tion to help the corn farmer. Instead we 
are indulging in all this political clap- 
trap that is meaningless, except as the 
Democrats who control the legislative 
program hope that it will serve their 
selfish political ends and provide them, 
the acknowledged spenders, with a 
propaganda line. 

My hope is that this House will stay 
in session this afternoon, attend to its 
real responsibilities, and act on matters 
vital to the country instead of consum- 
ing all this precious time on something 
of this character. All important busi- 
ness directly affecting the people’s wel- 
fare has been set aside by the Democrat 
majority leadership for an afternoon of 
politics, pure and simple and, I might 
add, somewhat disgraceful. Can it thus 
be concluded that this Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress is more interested in its 
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own potential political fortunes as a 
party than in the country’s urgent 
needs? 

It has been truly said: “By their deeds 
ye shall know them”. Words become 
empty in the light of contradictory deeds. 
And so, let us look briefly at what has 
taken place over the last several years 
that the Democrats controlled the Con- 
gress. Let us recall how, and by whose 
hands, the Federal budget grew and 
grew. 

I ask you, as the American people are 
asking, why have we not had legislative 
action on the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission during these last 
several years? President Eisenhower 
has repeatedly urged their early consid- 
eration by Congress. In the last Con- 
gress he sent up a special message urg- 
ing action, but the Democrat leadership 
left them to die in the Committee on 
Government Operations. There they 
still remain, although you have had and 
now have the control to effectuate the 
recommendations that would actually 
make possible budget expenditure reduc- 
tions. 

And more than that, while allowing 
economy measures to be ignored, you 
have added yourself to the budget. 
Take the civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers, for example. A significant 
increase in the President’s budget recom- 
mendations for fiscal year 1958 was re- 
quired—I repeat, it was required—be- 
cause of the action taken by the Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress in 1956 and 
1957 civil functions appropriation bills. 
Specifically, the House added 64 un- 
budgeted new starts on projects to the 
President’s recommendations for those 
years. These projects had an estimated 
total cost of over $856 million, and about 
$57 million in the 1958 budget is re- 
quired to continue work on ‘these proj- 
ects you initiated. 

The other body added 96 projects, 
costing a total of $900 million more. 
Thus we find in this 1958 budget $168 
million for projects initiated by the very 
people who then, as now, controlled the 
Congress, but today are presenting this 
pretense of interest in reducing expendi- 
tures. 

That is the way the budget grew, and 
that is why there are these additional 
requests in the 1958 budget. Always 
bear in mind that individual items cost- 
ing $5 million, $10 million and $15 mil- 
lion and up become huge sums. 

There is a saying in the “street,” 
amongst the betting fraternity: “Put 
your money where your mouth is.” We 
should use our mouths in solid voting 
for actual reduction in appropriations 
and not in uttering alot of words. That 
is what the people want—action, not 
words. 

And so, I remind the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] that it was 
his side of the aisle, under the leadership 
of himself and his party, that there was 
added such substantial sums, such as the 
$900 million or more for projects not re- 
quested by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion budgets. 

We must be realistic. Let us act with 
responsibility. Let us cut where cuts 
should be made. And let us stop adding 


recklessly to the budget and then when _ 
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the expenditures mount complain be- 
cause they are so large and try to put 
the blame on someone else. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I never thought that we would 
have to go back to this kind of funda- 
mentals in this body. But let us begin 
with the Constitution, article I, section 
Le 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Nobody has any responsibility but this 
body and the other body to decide how 
much we shall spend and how much we 
shall appropriate and how much money 
we shall raise to do it. 

It seems to me that this Democratic- 
controlled Congress in fostering this 
resolution is in the position of writing a 
letter. to the President of the United 
States in which you are saying to him 
something like this: “Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have looked your budget over. 
We cannot agree on how to cut it. Of 
course, you understand, Mr. President, 
we want to vote for all the projects that 
our constituents want. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is very embarrassing but we 
have thought of a way to eat our cake 
and to have it, too. You tell us where 
to cut it. We will then ignore your sug- 
gestions. In that way we can vote for 
bigger spending and we can blame the 
result on you.” 

You can sign it “sincerely” if you de- 
sire. 

What reductions have you gentlemen 
made? What economies have you made? 
What belt-tightening have you voted 
for? What savings have you offered to 
give the people? 

You say the budget is not realistic. 
Tf it is not realistic it is up to the 
Congress to say where it is not realistic. 
You cannot evade, you cannot abrogate, 
your responsibility, otherwise what do 
we have committees for? What do we 
have all of these expert staffs for? What 
do we have a Congress for? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
is nothing in the world but a political 
attempt to pass the buck to the Presi- 
dent by admitting the inability and the 
unwillingness of the majority leader- 
ship of this House to do its plain consti- 
tutional duty. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule and resolution calls for the most 
complete and abject abdication of re- 
sponsibility and duty that I have ever 
seen. It is more than a pass-the-buck 
play; it is a multi-billion-dollar pass- 
the-buck effort. 

As you have been told, and as you 
know, it is the constitutional job and 
the sole responsibility of the Congress to 
control appropriations. If this Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress will do as good 
a job as the 80th and 83d Republican- 
controlled Congresses, these appropria- 
tions will be reduced. You can reduce 
the Federal debt, you can reduce the 
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spending. You have the votes if you 
have the will and, as we say out in 
Kansas, if you have the guts to do it. 

You know as well as I do that the 
President of the United States, the ex- 
ecutive department, cannot spend one 
single solitary nickel that has not been 
authorized by laws passed by the Con- 
gress and thereafter money appropri- 
ated for the purpose. Since 1930 every 
Congress except the 80th and 83d have 
been a Democrat-controlled Congress. 
Since 1930 the budget has gone from 
$3.3 billion to $71.8 billion as the result 
of laws passed by the Congress, most of 
which, of course, were passed by Demo- 
crat-controlled Congresses, just as you 
have control today. You have a Demo- 
crat Speaker, you kave a Democrat 
chairman of every committee, legisla- 
tive or appropriation, you have a Demo- 
crat majority. As I said a while ago, 
you have the power, you have the votes, 
if you have the guts to reduce this 
budget. 

One conclusion is inescapable. For 
the most part, the laws which have been 
passed calling for and making possible 
bigger and bigger spending, calling for 
bigger and bigger taxes, have been passed 
by Democrat-controlled Congresses. 

On the other hand, the only two Re- 
publican Congresses—the 80th in 1946-47 
and the 83d in 1952-53—made out- 
standing records of reducing Presiden- 
tial requests for appropriations. These 
two Republican Congresses reduced the 
Federal payrolls; we reduced the Federal 
debt; and we reduced taxes. 

Now the facts are just this simple. 
The Democrats have the majority in 
this, the 85th Congress, just as they had 
in the 84th Congress. Every chairman 
is a Democrat. The majority on every 
committee is Democrat. They have the 
votes to cut the appropriations. They 
have the votes and the power to repeal 
spending programs. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the. President’s 
budget is no more nor less than a reauest 
that Congress appropriate $71.8 billion. 
Like any request, it can be refused, in 
whole or in part. In presenting it to us, 
he has fulfilled his legal obligation. 

There has been a lot of talk about “the 
biggest peacetime budget in history.” 
Peace—yes—in the sense that since early 
1953, not a single young American has 
died on a foreign field of battle. Peace— 
yes—but—an uneasy peace—and it will 
be uneasy as long as Soviet Russia is a 
threat to the peace of the world—includ- 
ing us. 

The last two real peacetime years were 
1939, just before World War II, and 1949, 
just before the Korean debacle. 

Were it not for Russia’s mere exist- 
ence—we could whack $20 billion to- 
morrow. 

It is inspiring to learn that most of 
the Democrat leaders are now urging, 
“Cut the budget.” 

A lot of us have been working on that 
for years without much help from them. 
Some of those very men calling for cuts 
this year are the same ones who forced 
the Defense Department last year to take 
$900 million the Defense Department 
did not even ask for. 

Of course, the President- and his de- 
partment heads should seek to reduce 
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spending—but in all fairness, it should 
be realized that when Congress passes a 
law calling for certain programs, it takes 
people to do these things. People means 
payroll—payroll means spending—and 
spending means taxes. 

Foreign aid, of course, can be cut. 
Military—some cuts are in prospect. 
How about agriculture? ‘Will you cut a 
big deficit of $700 million a year in the 
Post Office by raising postal rates? How 
about Welfare? Health? National for- 
ests? Power dams? Public Housing? 
Aviation assistance? Civil defense? Busi- 
ness aids? Rural electrification? and 
Telephones? Increased pay for all Fed- 
eral workers? School lunch? Veterans 
pensions? Veterans hospitals and other 
benefits? The FBI? Our courts? Immi- 
eration? The Weather Bureau? Atomic 
energy? Farm surplus programs? 

Those are the questions. IPI be in- 
teresting to see what answers this 85th 
Congress will give us after all their talk 
about economy. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, the Democrat 
majority in this House has the votes to 
cut—it has the power to cut—if it has 
the guts—or, if you prefer—the will to 
do so. 

As a member of the Republican mi- 
nority, I will be right there helping cut 
this budget to the lowest possible figure. 

I, for one, will accept the responsibility 
‘the Constitution places on me as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remaining time on this side 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, if this is 
not purely a political gesture I never 
Saw one, and I would judge from the 
comments of the various speakers that 
they all think it is. I regret to see the 
Congress come to such a position where 
‘it is shirking its own responsibility. It 
is passing the buck to the President to 
do what is its constitutional obligation. 
We forget that until 1921 no President 
ever was called upon to submit a budget 
to the Congress. Money is the chief ob- 
ligation of Congress. The Congress did 
the spending, and it is our prerogative 
and our duty to control the purse strings. 
If we do not like this budget—and I am 
one of those who do not; I am one who 
believes that it can be substantially cut, 
and I am going to try to cut it. But let 
us do the job that we took the oath of 
office to do. 

Now, do not let anyone think this fake 
economy resolution is going to clear any- 
body with the American people as to 
their being for economy. You cannot 
fool the people. You may think you 
can, but you will find differently. Peo- 
ple are smarter today than some people 
think they are, and they have ways of 
getting information. This resolution is 
not an economy vote. This is a buck- 
passing vote pure and simple. 

We are going to have another vote a 
Tittle later. A billion dollars will be in 
issue. I hope that some of the fake 
-economy boys will be voting for an 
amendment that will really help econ- 
omy. The time to save money is when 
the motions to increase spending are be- 
fore us. 
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In fairness let us remember that the 
budget is one largely dependent upon 
new obligations forced upon the Treas- 
ury by the Congress. Let me show how 
the budget has grown. In 1950 we spent 
$2,900 million upon agriculture and now 
8 years later $4,965 million. The na- 
tional security defense bill accounts for 
$30 billion of the increase. All the civil- 
ian activities increased about $2 billion. 
Veterans costs went up $900 million; in- 
terest charges from $5,817 million to 
$7,360 million; public assistance from 
$1,125 million to $1,684 million. 

There are many new proposals for 
spending. If these are enacted it of 
course means higher budgets and higher 
taxes. There is no escape. You must 
pay for the services you vote. This Dem- 
ocratic Congress must bear the full re- 
sponsibility. ‘The Congress spends the 
money and the people know it. The 
President cannot spend a thin dime that 
is not given him by Congress. 

Let us vote against the rule and let 
us go on with the legislation that the 
people who sent us here want. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er. I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have the privilege of ex- 
tending their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

A CALL FOR PUTTING THE BRAKES ON FREE- 
WHEELING FEDERAL SPENDING AND FOR AT 
LEAST A $3 BILLION CUT IN THE PROPOSED 
BUDGET 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is es- 

sential that Congress this year put the 

brakes on freewheeling Federal spend- 
ing. I am convinced that the $71.8 bil- 
lion proposed budget for fiscal 1958 can 
be substantially reduced without impair- 
ing any essential Government service by 
a minimum of $3 billion. The American 
people, including those in the First Dis- 
trict of Florida, are aroused, and justi- 
fiably so, over the rapid increase in Gov- 
ernment expenditures, which have in- 
creased from $64.6 billion in 1955 to $71.8 
billion proposed in 1958. This increased 
spending which, of necessity, requires a 
continuation of high wartime emergency 
tax rates, prevents any relief for today’s 
overburdened taxpayer. Although the 
budgets for 1956-58 are balanced and 
allow some reduction of $5.1 billion in 


‘the national debt, the continued increase 


in spending has ruled out needed tax 
reductions. 

The present budget proposal seems to 
be permeated with the philosophy that 
because our great national prosperity is 
bringing in increased tax receipts the 
Government is entitled to increased ex- 
penditures equal to increased tax re- 
ceipts. Every bureau and department 
asks for more money; to expand au- 
thority and to increase the number of 
employees. 

A $3 billion budget reduction would 
merely mean a 5 percent across-the- 
board cut in other than fixed expendi- 
tures, and my experience with govern- 
mental agencies convinces me that such 
a cut would in no way hamper the ren- 
dering of essential service. 
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Iam firmly convinced that a $3 billion 
cut could be effectuated by removing a 
billion dollars of fat and duplication 
from the $38 billion Department of De- 
fense budget. Another billion could be 
cut from foreign aid, which is scheduled 
for $4.4 billion, and another billion from 
the $19.1 billion for other governmenial 
activities, exclusive of fixed interest 
charges. 

As earlier pointed out, it is up to Con- 
gress to halt this cascade of Federal 
spending. This body must under the 
Constitution authorize and make all ap- 
propriations before the budget requests 
can become effective. However, a great 
deal of the time appropriations are made 
to meet the demands and pressures from 
people back home. ‘This, I think, has 
become apparent to the American pub- 
lic who are now ready to pull in their 
belts and recommend to each Member 
of Congress soul-searching study of ab- 
solute necessity in each request made. 

In my opinion there will be a substan- 
tial reduction in the budget this year 
with a substantial reduction in the na- 
tional debt and some possible tax cuts 
asaresult. The Republican policy com- 
mittee has stated Republican position 
for a reduced budget, the President and 
Secretary Humphrey have put their 
stamp of approval on a reduced budget 
and, I believe, will provide the needed 
leadership to accomplish that end. 


BUDGETARY MALPRACTICE 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1957, while the House was con- 
Sidering the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill of 1957, I addressed the House in 
part as foilows: 


Mr. Chairman, I dare predict that when the 
history of this era is written, this adminis- 
tration will be referred to as the great buck- 
passing administration. The President has 
passed the buck to us on domestic policy. 
He has passed it to us on foreign policy. He 
har passed it to us on monetary policy. He 
has passed it to us for budget making. 

I do hope, in fact Iam almost certain, that 
this great Committee on Appropriations un- 
der the leadership of the distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] is going to do a good job in cutting 
that budget. 

I have a suggestion to make, and I do hope 
the Appropriations Committee will not think 
that one who is not a member of that com- 
mittee is presumptuous in indicating a 
course of action. I suggest that the head 
of every department seeking an appropria- 
tion be advised that unless that depart- 
ment comes in and shows to the committee 
how it can cut the proposed budget by at 
least 10 percent, that you will cut their re- 
quest 10 percent straight across the board. 
If they cannot come in and justify the figures 
submitted, warn them that the first 10 per- 
cent is going to come out of the salaries of 
the exempt jobs. Tell them that you are 
going to cut 10 percent off their salaries if 
they cannot show you how they can cut their 
own budget. Everybody in the administra- 
tion says the budget is too high and that it 
can be cut and it should be cut. Then, the 
administration leaves it to the Congress to 
find the ways and means of doing it. 


The resolution by the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon], will come before the 
House for action on adoption of the rule 
we are now considering. The gentle- 
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man’s resolution follows, in part, the 
suggestion which I made to the House on 
February 5, 1957. 

It indeed would be comical, if it were 
not so tragic, to hear our Republican 
friends talk about the unusual action 
we are about to take in urging the Presi- 
dent to perform his constitutional duty. 
It is just as strange to watch our Re- 
publican colleagues take refuge in the 
Constitution and pretend that the job 
to be done is that solely of the Congress. 

If this action we are about to take is 
unprecedented, it is brought about by 
the new precedent established by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and now sought, so il- 
logically, to be justified by the members 
of his party in the House. There has 
been no President in the history of this 
country who has ever sent a budget re- 
quest to the Congress and then told it 
that the amount requested cannot be 
justified and must be cut. 

History is indeed being rewritten by 
this administration. Heretofore, the 
President and the heads of his depart- 
ments have sent in their budget requests 
and then staunchly defended them before 
the Congress and its committees, urging 
that the Government could not be prop- 
erly operated unless they receive the 
minimum amount requested. 

True, there have been times when the 
Congress has appropriated for very spe- 
cific projects more money than the ex- 
ecutive departments have asked. 

This administration presents the sad 
spectacle of the President and top mem- 
bers of his Cabinet insisting that the 
President’s budget requests must be cut 
and, at the same time, refusing to tell 
Congress how and where the cuts should 
be accomplished. 

Only last week, top Republicans made 
speeches about the increased budget be- 
ing brought about by the necessity of 
increasing our defense budget. To make 
the argument, they, of course, ignored 
the facts. 

The budget, as presented for the new 
fiscal year, is almost $72 billion, an in- 
crease of more than $7 billion. Of that 
increase, less than $2%% billion is for na- 
tional security. Over a billion dollars 
of the increase is for international af- 
fairs and finance. Half a billion is for 
commerce and housing. Over a billion 
dollars of the increase is for interest, all 
of which increase must be laid at the 
doors of this wasteful big-business ad- 
ministration, whose main interest in life 
is big business and big banking. 

In the Department of Agriculture 
alone, so that Secretary Benson can 
build up bigger surpluses and greater 
deficits, he proposes in his budget to in- 
crease his personnel by 12,132 persons. 

The latest monthly figures show a 
4-point drop in farm prices and a 2- 
point rise in the cost of what farmers 
must buy. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson criticized the “swollen bureauc- 
racy” that he took over in 1953. In 20 
years of supporting farm prices under 
the Democrats, the cost to the Govern- 
ment was just over $1 billion. Under 
Mr. Benson, during the last 4 years, that 
cost has been just under $3 billion. He 
consistently attacked the $24 billion in 
farm surpluses warehoused under the 
Democrats and then succeeded in build- 
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ing up those surpluses under his own ad- 
ministration to more than $8 billion. 

I-remember well how our Republican 
friends screamed to the high heavens 
under Democratic administrations that 
there was no excuse for having a greater 
number of Federal employees than two 
million persons. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration by its budget proposes to 
increase Federal employees to 2,447,933, 
an increase of almost 76,000 over the 
year 1956. Let us put a limit on this 
administration of 2 million Federal 
employees. That will be 1 Federal 
employee for every 83 men, women, and 
children in the country. That should 
be enough. 

If there is any politics in this reso- 
lution, it is being dragged in by our 
Republican colleagues in an effort to 
camouflage and cover up their misman- 
agement, an effort that we on the 
Democratic side are determined to con- 
demn to failure. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, political 
chicanery and legislative hyprocrisy have 
no proper place in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives. It would 
perhaps be unfair to say that House Res- 
olution 190 is the product of such, þe- 
cause doubtless many Members of this 
body are actuated by the purest and 
most patriotic motives in their support of 
this resolution. However, it is fair to 
say that the effect, calculated or other- 
wise, will be political buck-passing of the 
most indefensible type.. Never fear but 
that the American people will readily 
recognize it as such. 

No matter how hard the Congress may 
by such resolutions try to conceal the 
fact, the fact still remains that the size 
of the spending budget is the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the Congress. 
The Chief Executive has no constitu- 
tional authority to appropriate a single 
spending dollar. Neither can he author- 
ize new program starts. Only the legis- 
lative branch can do so. The executive 
branch can spend what and only what 
the legislative branch makes available to 
it. Accordingly, passage of this resolu- 
tion will be a shameless abdication of the 
constitutional responsibilities of this 
body. 

Those who authored this resolution 
think that those who vote against it will 
be put on the political spot because their 
vote may be interpreted by some as a 
vote against economy. They are mis- 
taken. The people will judge their 
Representative’s economy record on the 
basis of every spending bill which comes 
before the House this year. The test of 
the sincerity of those who vote for this 
resolution will be their voting record on 
the individual spending bills. Any 
Member of the House who votes for this 
resolution and later this session votes for 
a single budget increase or against a 
single budget cut will be called to account 
for their duplicity. The people are not 
easily fooled by plays to the political 
grandstands. 

Those of us in Congress who favor tax 
relief and oppose centralization of power 
in Washington were greatly disappointed 
in the $72 billion spending budget re- 
cently presented to the Congress. We 
feel that it can be reduced and we are 
pledged to do everything in our power to 
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see that it is reduced. Any reduction 
that can be effected without impairment 
of essential governmental services will 
have President Eisenhower’s blessing. 
Indeed, he has already welcomed every 
constructive criticism. However, what 
he does not welcome and what no fair- 
minded person welcomes is the destruc- 
tive criticism which is so obviously 
colored by the paint of partisan poli- 
tics. Those who currently are offering 
the loudest criticism are the same peo- 
ple who have in the past consistently 
voted to increase budgeted appropria- 
tions. They are the people who preach 
economy for the headlines but practice 
extravagance on the record. 

In 1933, our total spending budget was 
only $6.7 billion. By 1953, it was $74.6 
billion, representing better than a 1,000- 
percent increase. In that 20-year period, 
the Federal Government spent a total of 
$775 billion. That figure is equal to 
more than 15 times the value of all the 
monetary gold in the world. During the 
years of the Truman administration 
alone, total expenditures were $415 bil- 
lion. That sum is equal to 4 times all 
of the money spent by the Federal Gov- 
erment between the years 1789 and 1933. 
Moreover, a great part of this spending 
was done on a deficit basis. In 1933, 
the national debt was $22 billion. By 
1953, it was $267 billion, representing a 
1,171-percent increase. The interest 
alone on that debt was $75 billion, $3 
billion more than all of the spending 
projected for every phase of Govern- 
ment endeavor under the new 1958 
budget. 

As former President Truman was leav- 
ing office in 1953, he presented his 
spending budget for peacetime 1954, 
totaling $77.9 billion. This budget 
which President Truman said could not 
be cut a thin dime, estimated a $9.9 
billion deficit for 1954. Even though 
during the postwar readjustment period 
actual Government revenue fell $3.3 


“billion below the estimate, the Republi- 


can 83d Congress cut this deficit to $3.1 
billion. The 1955 deficit was reduced to 
$2.9 billion. In 1956, the deficit was 
replaced with a $1.6 billion surplus. In 
fiscal 1957, which ends next June 30, 
we will have accumulated another $1.7 
billion surplus. In the new budget for 
fiscal 1958, there is an estimated sur- 
plus of $1.8 billion. The combined sur- 
plus for these 3 fiscal years, aggregating 
$5.1 billion, will be applied as payments 
on the national debt. This debt pay- 
ment will save the American taxpayers 
approximately $150 million in interest 
payments. 

President Eisenhower’s critics com- 
plain that the big spending budget con- 
tributes to inflation which robs the 
dollar of its purchasing power. There 
can be no doubt but that excessive 
spending by Government has some infia- 
tionary impact. However, when the 
budget is balanced as it is today, the 
force of that impact is minimized. The 
real stimulant to runaway inflation is 
deficit spending accompanied by deficit 
financing. History proves that fact. 
Between the years 1939 and 1953, the 
Federal Government spent $227 billion 
more than it took in. During that same 
period, the value of the dollar fell from 


100 cents to 53 cents. Since 1953, while 
the annual deficit was being steadily re- 
duced, the budget was being balanced 
and the accumulated surplus was being 
applied in payments on the national 
debt, the value of the dollar fluctuated 
about 3 pennies. Moreover, prior to 1953, 
there were strict Government controls on 
credit, prices, and wages which were sup- 
posed to retard inflation; since 1953, 
fiscal stability has been achieved in an 
economy free of these artificial controls. 

This policy of fiscal stability benefits 
the so-called little man in this country. 
The big man with a lot of dollars can 
absorb the loss of the purchasing power 
of his dollars, but the little man with a 
few dollars suffers a real hardship when 
his dollars buy less and less at the gro- 
cery store. Accordingly, every wage 
earner in this country with a modest 
income should be the first to demand 
a reduction in Government expenditures, 
a balanced budget, and a regular annual 
payment on the national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the 
resolution as a protest against this 
transparent attempt to play politics 
with the Nation’s fiscal affairs. I shall 
also accept my one Member’s share of 
the constitutional responsibility of Con- 
gress by standing up and voting for every 
budget cut which does not impair any 
essential Government obligation. On 
the basis of those votes I am willing to 
be judged by my constituents. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to explain 
my stand on this resolution. 

_ I have found it very strange during 
the last few months to observe the re- 
action of various administration officials 
with regard to the President’s budget. 
After the President submitted this budg- 
et, various members of his administration 
li stased on frequent occasions 
that the budget was too large and that 
it should be reduced. The instances in 
which these statements have been made 
are numerous and can be found by any 
cursory reading of the newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted for this resolu- 
tion because I think the administration 
should have an opportunity to point 
out where and how, ana to what extent 
the budget should be reduced. I regret 
that my Republican colleagues have not 
found it possible to join with their Dem- 
vocratic brethren in granting the Presi- 
dent this opportunity. 

However, I wish to go on record now, 
and I believe that most members of the 
Democratic Party will agree, that while 
I favor a reduction in the budget, I 
will sanction no reduction which will 

ir necessary governmental services 
to the people, nor which will prevent 
the construction of certain necessary 
public works. After all, it has been the 
Democratic Party which has greatly 
aided in the development of areas such 
as the Pacific Northwest by construction 
of dams and other facilities. Nor can 
it be forgotten that it was the Demo- 
cratic Party which first established and 
implemented a program of social legis- 
lation, which still continues. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope that the 
President can suggest a reduction in the 
budget which the Democratic Party can 
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support and which will also gain the 
support of his administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
7 yield myself the remainder of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret the turn that 
this debate has taken this morning. I 
am sorry to see it become a political is- 
sue. I think those who know me here 
know that I have been earnestly and sin- 
cerely concerned about cutting appro- 
priations over the years. I have cooper- 
ated with the Members on the left and 
I have cooperated with the Members on 
the right who have sought to reduce ex- 
penditures of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am supporting this res- 
olution, and I want to say to you that I 
am not supporting it from any political 
motives on one side or the other. I am 
supporting it because the most serious 
thing before this Congress is to cut these 
appropriations, and cuit them now. Iam 
supporting it because you know as well 
as I do that the country is for cutting 
these appropriations, and I believe that 
the membership of this House, by and 
large, is very serious and very earnest 
and very sincere in their desire to cut 
these appropriations and to cut them in 
the places where they will do the least 
harm to the administration of Govern- 
ment. Therefore, I think it is entirely in 
order, and I regret to see my friends op- 
posing it. I think it is entirely in order 
that we should ask the President if he 
can help us. Maybe he can. We need 
all the help we can get. I welcome help 
on this project from any source. Cer- 
tainly I welcome it from the President, 
who has the responsibility for sending 
us the budget. 

Why all this political furor about ask- 
ing the President if he will not help out 
on what he has said ought to be done 
and that he hoped we would do? I think 
we have gotten off on the wrong foot on 
this resolution. 

Sixty-five of my very sincere and ear- 
nest colleagues on the Republican side 
have sent a letter to the Committee on 
Rules asking that committee to vote out 
a resolution to cut this budget to $65 
billion. I know that those gentlemen are 
sincere in their desire, but I believe that 
they want all the help they can get from 
the President on that subject. Why 
should we not ask his help? Why should 
we not welcome his assistance? Why 
should there be all this political furor 
about something that ought to go away 
over and beyond the question of politics? 
Because we are all interested in it, and 
all of our people, whether they are Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans, or mugwumps, are 
interested in this matter of reducing 
these appropriations in order to make it 
possible some good day to reduce the tax 
burden that is so heavy on the backs of 
the American people. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 


-gentleman yield? 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. As one of the signers of 
that letter, I do not need, and I do not 
want, any advice from the President on 
where to cut. I know where to cut, and 
I have already stated where it can be cut. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I just differ 
with the gentleman; I want all the help I 
can get from every source. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK., Iam completely con- 
vinced that the President is as interested 
in economy in Federal spending as any 
one of us here. I call attention of the 
gentleman to the report itself where it 
says: 

_ This drive to retrench is apparently already 
under way, for only 10 days ago the Director 
of the Budget advised the committee that 
each department had been requested to sub- 
mit to the Bureau of the Budget recommen- 
dations as to where cuts, * * * can be made. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think that 
is fine. Why not give him a littie en- 
couragement? Do not laugh. I did not 
mean that remark to be funny. Do not 
let us laugh while the American taxpay- 
ers cry for relief. Let me say that this 
is not a laughing matter, this is not any 
joke. I am in dead earnest. I am not 
trying to inject politics into this matter. 
I am not trying to put anybody on the 
spot and, above all, I am not trying to 
duck my responsibility for cutting these 
appropriations. 

I want this House to remember what I 
said a few days ago, that it does not 
make any difference what the President 
recommends, it does not make any dif- 
ference what he ask him, it does not 
make any difference what he replies. 
‘The responsibility for this is on our backs 
and we cannot take the monkey off our 
backs and put it on the President. 

We pass the authorizations for these 
appropriations. We have been very ex- 
travagant on that and we must all take 
our share of that blame. The budget can 
be cut. These appropriations can be re- 
duced. Some very desirable projects can 
be deferred to a better day. If the Presi- 
dent can give us any advice on that, cer- 
tainly I, as one who is seriously and 
earnestly for reducing these expendi- 
tures, will welcome that advice. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, may I re- 
mind the gentleman that the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the President both 
expressed the hope that this budget 
would be cut. Our subcommittee took 
them at their word. We cut the appro- 
priations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment 1.7 percent, less than 2 percent, 
and yet we have been castigated by the 
Department from one end of the United 
States to the other. They have been 
telling the people that the cut will ruin 
the postal service, and that they will 
have to fire a great many of their em- 
ployees. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Let me say 
to my colleague, who likewise is de- 
voted to economy, that the castigation he 
has received because of the Post Office 
Department appropriation bill is not 
going to be a drop in the bucket to the 
castigation he and other Members are 


I yield to the 


‘going to get from their constituents, 
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from the people who elected us to Con- 
gress, unless we drastically reduce these 
appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 219, nays 185, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 27, as follows: 
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{Roll No. 17] 
YEAS—219 
Abbitt Forrester Natcher 
Abernethy Fountain Norrell 
Adair Frazier O’Brien, Ill. 
Addonizio Friedel O’Brien, N. Y. 
Albert Garmatz O'Hara, Ill. 
Alexander Gary O’Konski 
Anderson, Gathings O’Neill 
Mont. Gordon Passman 
Andrews Granahan Patman 
Anfuso Grant Perkins 
Ashley Gray Pfost 
Ashmore Green, Oreg. Philbin 
Aspinall Gregory Pilcher 
Bailey Griffiths Poage 
Barden Hagen Polk 
Baring Haley Powell 
Barrett Hardy Preston 
Bass, Tenn. Harris ce 
Beckworth Harrison, Va. Rabaut 
Bennett, Fla. Hays, Ark. Rains 
Blatnik Hays, Ohio Reuss 
Blitch Healey Rhodes, Pa 
Boggs Hébert Rivers 
Boland Herlong Roberts 
Bolling Holifield Robeson, Va. 
Bonner Holland Rodino 
Boykin Huddleston Rogers, Colo. 
Boyle Huil Rogers, Fia. 
Bray Ikard Rogers, Tex. 
Breeding Jarman Rooney 
Brooks, La. Jennings Roosevelt 
Brooks, Tex, Johnson Rutherford 
Brown, Ga. Jones, Ala. Santangelo 
Brown, Mo. Jones, Mo. Saund 
Brownson Karsten Scott, N. C. 
Buckley Kee Selden 
Burleson Kelley, Pa. Sheppard 
Byrd Kelly, N. Y. Shuford - 
Byrne, Pa Keogh Sieminski 
Cannon Kilday Sikes 
Carnahan Kilgore Sisk 
Celler King Smith, Miss 
Chelf Kirwan Smith, Va. 
Christopher Kitchin Steed 
Chudof Kluczynski Sullivan 
Clark Knutson Teague, Tex. 
Coad Landrum Teller 
Coffin Lane Thomas 
Colmer Lanham Thompson, La. 
Cooley Lennon Thompson, N. J. 
Cooper Lesinski Thompson, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. Long Thornberry 
Dawson, Ill. Loser Trimble 
Delaney McCarthy Tuck 
Dempsey McCormack Udall 
Denton McFall Ullman 
Dingell McGovern Vanik 
Dollinger McMillan Vinson 
Donohue Macdonald Walter 
Dowdy Machrowicz Watts 
Doyle Mack, Ill Whitener 
Durham Madden Whitten 
Eberharter Magnuson Wier 
Edmondson Mahon Williams, Miss. 
Elliott Marshall Willis 
Engle Matthews Wilson, Ind. 
Fallon Metcalf Winstead 
Farbstein Miller, Calif Wright 
Fascell Mills Yates 
Feighan Morgan Young 
Fisher Morris Zablocki 
Flood Moss Zelenko 
Fogarty Multer 
Forand Murray 
NAYS—185 
Alger Arends Bass, N. H. 
Allen, Ill. Auchincloss Bates 
Andersen, Avery Baumhart 
H. Carl Ayres Beamer 
Andresen, Baker Becker 
August H. Baldwin Belcher 
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Bennett, Mich. Harden O’Hara, Minn, - 
Bentley Harrison, Nebr. Osmers 
Berry Harvey Ostertag 
Betis Haskell Patterson 
Bosch Henderson Pelly 
Bow Heselton Pillion 
Broomfield Hess Poff 
Brown, Ohio Hiestand Prouty 
Broyhill Hill Radwan 
Budge Hillings Ray 
Burdick Hoeven Reece, Tenn. 
Bush Hoffman Reed 
Byrne, IH. Holmes Rees, Kans. 
Byrnes, Wis. Horan Rhodes, Ariz. 
Canfield Hyde Riehiman 
Carrigg James Robsion, Ky. 
Cederberg Jenkins Rogers, Mass. 
Chamberlain Jensen Sadlak 
Chenoweth Johansen St. George 
Chiperfield Jonas Saylor 
Church Judd Schenck 
Clevenger Kean Schwengel 
Cole Kearns Scott, Pa. 
Collier Keating Scrivner 
Corbett Keeney Scudder 
Coudert Kilburn Seely-Brown 
Cramer Knox Sheehan 
Cretella Krueger Simpson, Ill. 
Cunningham, Laird Simpson, Pa. 
Iowa Latham Smith, Calif. 
Cunningham, LeCompte Smith, Kans. 
Nebr. Lipscomb Smith, Wis. 
Curtin McConnell Springer 
Curtis, Mass. McCulloch Stauffer 
Curtis, Mo. McDonough Taber 
Dague McGregor Tale 
Davis, Ga. McIntire Taylor 
Dawson, Utah McIntosh Teague, Calif. 
Dellay McVey Tewes 
Dennison Mack, Wash. Thomson, Wyo. 
Derounian Martin Tollefson 
Devereux Mason Utt 
Dixon May Van Pelt 
Dooley Meader Van Zandt 
Dorn, N. Y. Merrow Vorys 
Dorn, S. C. Michel Vursell 
Dwyer Miller, Md Wainwright 
Fenton Miller, Nebr. Weaver 
Ford Miller, N.-Y. Westland 
Fulton Minshall ` Wharton 
Gavin Moore Widnall 
George Morano Wigglesworth 
Griffin Mumma Williams, N. Y. 
Gubser Neal Wilson, Calif. 
Gwinn Nicholson Withrow 
Hale Nimtz Wolverton 
Halleck Norblad Younger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Frelinghuysen 
NOT VOTING—27 
Allen, Calif. Gross Morrison 
Bolton Hemphill Mouider 
Bowler Holt Porter 
Dies Holtzman Riley 
Diggs Hosmer Scherer 
Evins Jackson Shelley 
Fino Kearney Siler 
Ftynt Lankford Spence 
Green, Pa. Mailliard Staggers 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Frelinghiuysen for, with Mr. Siler 
against. 

Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr. Holt against. 

Mr. Lankford for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. Moulder for, with Mr. Allen of Cali- 


fornia against. 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 


Mailliard against. 
Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Hosmer against. 
Mr. Porter for, with Mr. Jackson against. 
Mr. Hemphill for, with Mr. Kearney 


against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Gross. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a live pair with the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SILER]. If he were 
present he would have voted “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Resolution 190. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 190 with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the House resolution was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, of all 
the domestic problems which confront 
the Nation, the most insistent is the im- 
perative need for early and effective tax 
reduction. We must reduce taxes to 
boster. up our lagging economy. -We 
must reduce taxes to lower the cost of 
living, to stabilize the purchasing power 
of the dollar, to maintain employment 
and to make possible needed industrial 
replacement and expansion. 

In the face of this great need, a need 
which is universally conceded, why have 
we not reduced taxes? Why has tax 
relief been excluded from the adminis- 
tration program? The answer is simple. 
We have not reduced taxes and we do not 
plan to reduce taxes this session because 
the budget is so large as to require every 
dollar that can be raised. Nothing is 
left for tax reduction or reduction of the 
national debt. 

We are enjoying the largest Federal 
revenues in the history of this or any 
other government. In addition we are 
still imposing war taxes levied in war 
time to support our armies in the field. 

But the faster the money accumulates 
the faster we spend it. 

For we also have the largest budget 
in the history of the American Congress, 
nearly $3 billion above last year, billions 
above any previous peacetime budget in 
the history of the Nation. 

This is not a partisan question, Mr. 
Chairman. Some of the most vigorous 
denunciation of this profligate policy 
comes from the President’s warmest 
supporters. For example, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, which has consistently 
supported the President and his admin- 
istration, one of the great newspapers 
of the continent, says in an editorial 
which has just been reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Who is responsible for the galloping ex- 
travagance that has bloated Federal spend- 
ing almost 20 percent in 3 years? -And mark 
the. fact, these have been nonwar years, 
climaxed by the biggest peacetime budget 
in American history. 


Similar editorials can be quoted from 
almost any metropolitan paper in the 
country. 2 

The leaders on both sides of the aisle 
have concurred in this estimate. On 
that side of the aisle, the majority 
leader and the ranking member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, after con- 
ference with the President of the United 
States, said that this budget ought to 
be cut and could be cut all the way from ° 
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$2 billion to $5 billion. There is no dif- 
ference of opinion, apparently, about 
this oversized budget and about the 
necessity of bringing it down to the 
point where we can, if possible this year, 
reduce the taxes which are strangling 
national industry. 

There is no mystery about the method 
of formulating the fiscal policy of the 
Nation. 

The President initiates the spending 
program. He formulates the budget and 
transmits it to Congress. And as the his- 
tory of past Congresses testify his rec- 
ommendation largely determines the 
eventual character of the appropriation 


` „pills. 


Of course Congress must enact the 
uoney bills. And all of us can testify 
that taxation with representation when 
bludgeoned by militant minority groups 
can be as tyrannical as taxation with- 
out representation. í 

In this routine the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has a large part. And this 
year in particular we have availed our- 
selves of every possible source of infor- 
mation in an effort to determine where 
and how much fat we can cut from the 
estimates sent to us by the President. 

We have consulted the Departments, 
the Bureaus, and every Federal agency. 
We called in the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet who gave press interviews 
criticizing the budget and demanding 
that Congress reduce it. 

And now that the President himself 
has also expressed to the press the opin- 
ion that it was the duty of Congress to 
cut the budget, we have shown him the 
courtesy of inviting him to give us the 
benefit of his counsel and advice if he 
thinks substantial reductions can he 
made. 

The resolution is an innovation. It 
does create a precedent. No similar res- 
olution has ever been introduced in the 
fiscal history of the United States. 

But the condition which it is proposed 
to meet is also an innovation and 
likewise establishes a precedent. Never 
since our budgetary system was enacted 
has any President of the United States 
sent down a budget and then announced 
to the country through the press and 
through his official family that the 
budget was too high and asked Congress 
to reduce it. If it is too high, why was it 
not reduced before transmission to Con- 
gress? And if it is considered too high 
why has not the President sent us a sup- 
plementary budget revising the esti- 
mates? No more puzzling pronounce- 
ment has ever been disseminated in all 
the papers of the Presidency. 

And the country in general seems as 
much at sea over the real intent of the 
President as we are here on the floor 
today. 

I got a letter in the mail just this 
morning which appealed to me to stand 
by the President and reduce the budget. 

There is no doubt about the paternity 
of the child. 

This budget was prepared under the 
direction and supervision of the Presi- 
dent. He approved it, he signed it, he 
sent it to Congress. It is his budget. 
Then he and the most prominent mem- 
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bers of his official family in effect repudi- 
ate it. 

In a speech discussing the budget in 
Detroit last Wednesday, Secretary 
Humphrey had this to say: 

We are working and will keep working on 
a day-and-night basis to find additional ways 
and places to save money so that we may 
come out with a lower spending figure at the 
end of the budget year. There is reason to 
be optimistic about the prospects for suc- 
cess in this effort as everyone is cooperating 
with vigor and sincerity. 


At another point in that speech, he 
also said: 

The executive branch must, of course, work 
closely with the Congress to arrive at the 
best judgments as to what the various pro- 
grams must provide for. That is exactly 
what the Eisenhower administration is cur- 
rently doing with the Congress in this cam- 
paign which has received so much public 
notice recently searching to find out ways 
and means of reconsidering existing pro- 
grams so as to make substantial reductions 
in Government spending without either im- 
pairing our security or the necessary services 
to be rendered to the public. 


You will find in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal, the issue of March 12, 
1957, a very interesting symposium in 
which it quotes three outstanding mem- 
bers of the administration in which they 
decry this budget and urge its reduction. 
The Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Burgess, in a speech last night be- 
fore the American Bankers Asscciation 
in New York, said: 

The budget is too big for the long-term 
best interests of the country. It calls for 
taking from the people an amount of taxes 
that hampers economic progress. 


As I have said before, the budget 
touches the principal problem before the 
American people today, oppression by 
what in many cases amounts to confisca- 
tory taxation. We are paying today the 
same war taxes we paid when we were 
supporting armies in the field; and in 
addition we are pouring into the United 
States Treasury the greatest revenue 
ever to flow into any national treasury. 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary 
national revenue, notwithstanding these 
wartime taxes still in effect, this budget is 
so big there is some question as to 
whether we can balance the budget this 
year or not. Mr. Burgess entertains no 
doubts about it whatever. He says em- 
phatically it is too big, and that it calls 
for an amount of taxes that hampers 
economic progress. If any man in the 
American Government is in a position to 
know whereof he speaks from first hand 
information Mr. Burgess is that man. 

Now let us listen to Mr. Robert E. Mer- 
riam, Assistant Director in the Budget 
Bureau, in a speech he made at Chicago 
last night and which is reported in all of 
the metropolitan papers this morning. 
He says the States are asking for things 
better done by themselves, by their own 
State governments or private resources, 
and that if this were not the case we 
would be well down the road to a smaller 
Federal budget. If the official family 
wants a smaller Federal budget here is 
the way to get it. 

A third man direct from Washington 
who spoke last night at Detroit before 
the Detroit Economic Club: Gabriel 
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Hauge, Special Assistant to President 
Eisenhower declared that in times of in- 
flation, and he was referring to the situa- 
tion as it is today, public spending should 
be limited strictly limited to what the 
needs of the country imperatively re- 
quire. The presidential aide left no 
doubt that he thought this budget should 
be reduced to actual and imperative 
needs. 

In taking up this resolution let us 
consider first what the resolution does 
not do. We have had a great field day 
here in which imagination has run riot, 
and in which the principal defense seems 
to be charges of political maneuvering. 
Time and again we were told that we 
were trying to shift the burden of re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of Con- 
gress to the Executive. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. No one who 
reads the resolution, and it is very brief, 
could get that impression. Here it is in 
full: 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
must, in the public interest, make substan- 
tial reductions in the President’s budget: 
for the fiscal year 1958, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the President respectfully 
be requested to indicate the places and 
amounts in his budget where he thinks sub- 
stantial reductions may best be made; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President. 


It delegates no powers. It abdicates 
no functions or prerogatives of the com- 
mittee or of the House. We do not ask 
the President to cut the budget. All we 
ask of the President is counsel and ad- 
vice. 

Section 3 of article II of the Constitu- 
tion provides that the President “shall 
from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the 
Union and shall recommend to their con- 
Sideration such measures as he shall 
judge expedient and necessary.” Surely 
so vital a measure as the budget, which 
may spell national life and death, comes 
within this category. 

No one else in the world is in a better 
position than the President to give this 
advice. We can send our investigators, 
and we have sent them, into every de- 
partment, and we have secured all the 
Statistical data that we could possibly 
use. That is not the kind of information 
we are asking of the President. We are 
asking of the President whether or not 
he has changed his policy since he sent 
this budget to us, and whether or not 
recent developments at home or abroad 
make it necessary to emphasize or to re- 
emphasize any proposed appropriation in 
this bill. Only the President of the 
United States can answer that question, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to my distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, this resolution enables the Presi- 
dent to assume fully, in the light of 
events subsequent to the sending of the 
budget message to Congress, his consti- 
tutional responsibility in cooperation 
with the responsibility of the Congress. 
Is that right? 

Mr. CANNON. Exactly. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Furthermore, let 
me call attention to the fact that when 
the President sends for the Democratic 
leaders to consult with him, we do not 
raise any question of constitutional sep- 
aration. We have gone there on the 
Middle East and other matters because 
there is a constitutional responsibility 
on the part of the President and there is 
a constitutional responsibility on the 
part, of the legislative branch. For the 
Republicans to take the position they 
do, saying there is a barrier—we Demo- 
crats never created any barrier in con- 
nection with President Eisenhower. 
When he has asked us to consult with 
him on any matter, whether domestic or 
foreign affairs, we have kept alive the 
real policy and spirit of bipartisanship in 
doing our part. 

Mr. CANNON. Thatistrue. The de- 
sire for this information is not confined 
to the committee. It is not confined to 
this House. It is widespread through the 
length and breadth of the land and 
among the people generally. It is na- 
tionwide. In every hamlet and on the 
remotest farm they are asking what does 
the President ask to be done when he says 
reduce his budget? Will it mean eventu- 
ally a reduction in our burdensome 
taxes? Will he tell us what he has in his 
heart? 

Only the President can answer. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the political nature of 
this operation and this resolution was 
emphasized in its very origin. I have 
the resolution before me, House Resolu- 
tion 190. It reads: 

March 11, 1957: Mr. CANNON submitted the 
following resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

March 11, 1957: Referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed. 


The last meeting of the Committee on. 
Appropriations was on the 8th day of 
March. At that time this resolution was 
presented without the knowledge on the 
part of any of the minority members 
that it was going to be, or without their 
- having any idea of what it contained. 
It was not distributed to the membership 
of the committee when they arrived at 
the meeting. This resolution would not 
be before the House if it were dependent 
only upon the record. But it is here un- 
der a rule which waives ali points of 
order, and, of course, it is here for a vote 
now anyway; you cannot stop it. But 
that indicates the character of the reso- 
lution. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee have gone along just as far as they 
could go on the write-up and marking- 
down of the appropriations that have so 
far been presented to the Congress. 

My own position is that we can cut 
the budget very considerably. It has 
been that from the day it was presented, 
and I expect it to continue that way all 
through the time that appropriations 
bills are under consideration. 

How much we will be able to cut and 
just the items we will be able to cut I do 
not know, and nobody knows, because 
we cannot tell until after we have had 
the hearings and completed our work 
upon them. But it is going to be a pretty 
serious job. 
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To my mind the integrity of our situa- 
tion in the cold war is dependent not only 
upon the enormous number of troops 
that we have and the enormous military 
equipment of planes and that sort of 
thing, but it is also dependent upon our 
ability as a nation to take enough taxes 
out of the people to sustain the effort 
and still not upset our economy. For 
that reason I believe that every unneces- 
sary item should be cut out. We are 
going to have a lot of things to consider, 
a lot of them that involve nearly $4 
billion that is not in the budget yet but 
for which we have notice that they are 
going to be transmitted later, or it is ex- 
pected that they will be, and a lot of 
those programs require authorizing leg- 
islation. One of the worst things that 
the Appropriations Committee is up 
against is authorizing legislation for 
enormous expenditures and those au- 
thorizations should not be approved. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. ` Mr. Chairman, a number 
of statements have been made as to the 
opinions of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that this budget should be cut. 
Some have led us to believe that the 
Secretary of the Treasury perhaps has 
parted company with the President of 
the United States on this subject. It 
seems to me that the record should be 
made straight. I have heard it said 
here today that Cabinet officers have 
broken with the President on this ques- 
tion. I think we should keep the rec- 
ord straight as to what the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, has 
said and where he stands. 

The Secretary appeared before the 
full Committee on Appropriations of 
the House this year—just a few weeks 
ago—at the request of the chairman of 
the committee. I want to read a part 
of Mr. Humphrey’s testimony so that 
there will be no misunderstanding on 
the subject. I am reading now from 
page 17 of the printed hearing. This 
is what the Secretary said: 

What I said, and what the fact is, is this: 
this budget was worked over with the great- 
est of diligence. Everybody in the Gov- 
ernment spent a great deal of time on the 
budget trying to work it out and trying to 
bring it down as low as it could be and 
still render the services that the law pro- 
vides for and the degree of security that we 
believe we must have. So I have no quarrel 
with the budget as it is. 


There is no break there with the 
President of the United States. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has said he 
has no quarrel with the budget as it is. 
He continued and said: 


I have never seen a man work harder on it 
than the President himself. He worked 
with the different departments and with 
different people in the preparation of this 
budget. So I do not have any criticism 
of any particular items of the budget it- 
self. My whole point is this: We have been 
working for several weeks, some months, in 
attempting to go over the various items in 
this budget to pare it down to what we 
believe is the most realistic budget that can 
be presented to the Congress now. But it 
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will be 18 months before the last of the 
money will be spent under his budget. 


Then he stated further on page 19: 

From your point of view, Mr. Chairman, 
and the point of view of all you gentlemen 
here, I think you can make a very substan- 
tial contribution. You are going to go over 
all of these figures. You are going to con- 
sider all of these cases. You can hear wit- 
nesses; you can call people in and question 
them. If you approach this in the same 
way that it has been prepared, you may 
very well in your efforts turn up places 
here and there where some economies can 
be effected. You may very well turn up 
ideas that have escaped us where some re- 
ductions can be made. 


Then, further, on page 19: 

So my plea to you is that you study the 
various items of this budget with the care 
you usually do, and that you search out and 
find out every place you can where proper 
results can be obtained for less money; sat- 
isfy yourselves that you are justified in it and 
exercise the authority that is yours by law. 


The Secretary of the Treasury said, on 
page 20: 

You will remember that the President said 
in his state of the Union message that he is 
going to direct every department of this 
Government from now on—and he has al- 
ready been doing it, but he is going to re- 
emphasize it, and has reemphasized it—that 
they each day, every day in the week, devote 
themselves to seeing how they can search out 
duplication, waste, extravagance, and get a 
better result for less expenditure. 


Then he said: 

Now, I would just like to add this one 
thing: I am not prepared, nor do I propose, 
to criticize any department, or to pinpoint 
in detail what any department of this Gov- 
ernment ought to do, or to point out what 
changes in this budget that can be made 
today. If I could do that I should have done 
it at the time the budget was being prepared. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this: I presume he has 
read all of the hearings. 

Mr. BOW. Yes, I have, and I attended 
all hearings. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Would the gentle- 
man mind referring to the questions he 
was csked about why he recommended 
budget cuts to the press and later to our 
committee? ; 

Mr. BOW. My time has expired. I 
should leave that to the gentleman to 
answer in his own time. Let us not dele- 
gate our powers. Let us face up to our 
duties. Let us cut this budget and bring 
about fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Iam sorry the gen- 
tleman finds it necessary to obviate one 
of the prerequisites for the record. 

Mr. BOW. Ihave no further time or I 
would gladly answer the gentleman—I 
think I understand him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, last week 
during the floor debate on the corn and 
feed grain program, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] used as a partial 
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basis for his argument that economy is 
needed in Government a publication re- 
cently published under the supervision 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

At that time I questioned the gentle- 
man’s use of the publication as a suit- 
able example for his illustration. Upon 
study of the material in my file, I find 
that my objections were completely justi- 
fied. In fact, my investigation shows 
that the gentleman was incorrect in 
using the publication A National Sur- 
vey of Fishing and Hunting in an at- 
tempt to make his point. The gentle- 
man’s attempt to depreciate the good 
work of the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
unjustified. I am quite certain that if 
he had known the facts he would not 
have used this booklet as an example. 
Governmental economy, in my opinion, 
can better be achieved by curtailing’ pro- 
grams which have outlived their useful- 
ness—and such as foreign and others 
which have become an intolerable and 
unrewarding drain upon the American 
people. 

So that my colleagues will have the 
correct information I will give them this 
brief background of the National Survey 
of Fishing and Hunting and the reasons 
for its publication. 

First, and understand this clearly, not 
1 cent of regularly appropriated moneys 
was used either to undertake this long- 
needed survey or to publish the collected 
data in concise form for public infor- 
mation. This survey was financed out 
of the administrative funds specified in 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Act of 1937 and the Federal Aid in Fish 
Restoration Act of 1950. As many of my 
colleagues know these two fine national 
programs are actually financed by fish- 
ermen and hunters by means of special 
excise taxes on arms and ammunition, 
and on fishing rods, reels, and creels. 

Contrary to the charges of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service hired not one 
single opinion taker to canvass “the 
country for 2 months to get the data 
upon which another horde of officehold- 
ers produced this wonderful piece of 
work here.” This study was undertaken 
and the report made by a statistical firm, 
expert in taking such large sample sur- 
veys, Crossley S-D Surveys, Inc., of New 
York City, under contract to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. This compilation 
of data cost $134,000, which, as I pointed 
out previously, was borne out of admin- 
istrative funds from the Federal aid in 
wildlife and fish restoration programs. 

The study was conducted at the direc- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
largely as a result of a request by the 
International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners, repre- 
senting the fish and game departments 
of 48 States. The Association, at its 
annual meeting in September 1954, 
recommended that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service contract with an independent 
survey organization for a nationwide 
economic survey of expenditures and 
number of participants in recreational- 
fishing and hunting activities through- 
out the Nation. It was further recom- 
mended by this association as well as by 
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many national conservation organiza- 
tions, that the study be financed from 
the Federal aid programs. 

The reason for a single national study 
conducted by one organization is clear. 
For years individual States have con- 
ducted studies with varying emphasis 
and degree of coverage on the number 
of persons that hunt and fish. Because 
these studies varied considerably both 
in scope and coverage, the results were 
not comparable, and had little actual 
value for compiling a national picture 
of the numbers of our citizens who hunt 
and fish and the total business created 
by their outdoor activity. 

In its simplest sense, this study was 
motivated by the recognized need for in- 
formation about the number of Ameri- 
cans that hunted, fished, or did both. 
Since continuation of fishing and hunt- 
ing opportunity depends on the wise 
management of the fish and game re- 
sources on which these recreational pur- 
suits depend, the economic benefits from 
fishing and hunting, as well as the num- 
ber of persons who participate are an 
indication of the value of fish and wild- 
life conservation. 

Gentlemen, never before have we had 
available such a complete compilation of 
information. Its implication is reveal- 
ing—and startling. 

One in every three households in the 
United States in 1955 had one or more 
fishermen or hunters—20,813,000 persons 
fished, 11,784,000 persons hunted, and 
25 million both hunted and fished in 1955. 

The business generated by these per- 
sons for tackle, guns, equipment, and 
such services as food, lodging, and travel 
amounted to nearly $3 billion. 

Contrast this to household expendi- 
tures for electricity in 1955 which 
amounted to $3.2 billion; telephone and 
telegraph at $3.1 billion; physicians serv- 
ices $3.1 billion; radio and television re- 
ceivers, records, and similar expenditures 
at $2.4 billion. Hunting and fishing ex- 
penditures are significantly larger than 
the estimated $1.7 billion spent for all 
spectator amusements such as movies, 
theaters, concerts, football, baseball, 
basketball, and other sports. 

From the foregoing, you can see that 
hunting and fishing are without question 
the top outdoor recreational pastimes 
of the American people. Conservation- 
ists long have suspected this, but prior 
to the study leading to publication of 
the National Survey of Fishing and 
Hunting, there was no factual basis for 
their assumptions. 

Now we come to the very real purpose 
of the study. Armed with this important 
information, the Nation’s wildlife ad- 
ministrators are going to be able to pro- 
gram their functions and justify appro- 
priations so as to make sure that hunt- 
ing and fishing opportunity can be main- 
tained for Americans of today as well as 
in the future. Knowing how many peo- 
ple hunt and fish, how far they traveled, 
their requirements for such things as 
food and lodging, and their many other 
expenditures provides administrators— 
as well as businessmen—with a real set 
of values on public modes and move- 
ments. 

In addition the publication is an im- 
portant document for businessmen, and 
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State and regional travel and tourist 
agencies. From the assembled informa- 
tion there can be assimilated useful in- 
formation—relating to the business op- 
portunities that are generated by and 
can be augmented by our immense na- 
tional appetite for hunting and fishing. 
In short, this study measured the pulse 
beat of a vast outdoor recreational pur- 
suit and presented information which 
will be of paramount importance to na- 
tural resources administrators and busi- 
nessmen for many years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident that the 
gentleman from Virginia did not know 
the background of the National Survey 
of Fishing and Hunting when he held it 
in ridicule before the House last week. 
He obviously did not know that it was 
the sportsmen of America—all 25 mil- 
lion of them—who both requested and 
paid for this very worthwhile study and 
booklet. 

I include the following letter: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1957. 

We are pleased to send you herewith a copy 
of a report recently completed by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service on the eco- 
nomic survey of fishing and hunting in the 
United States. This report is designed to 
show the extent and character of participa- 
tion in these outdoor sports by Americans in 
calendar year 1955. 

You will be interested to note that 1 out 
of every 3 households in the United States 
contains at least 1 person who hunted or 
fished in 1955. The total participation in- 
cluded 25 million persons 12 years of age or 
over. In pursuit of these sports they spent 
nearly $3 billion in 1955. This is about equal 
to the amount spent for electricity by all the 
households in the United States in the 
same year. 

A number of the other figures on the sur- 
vey, which are included in the report, may be 
of interest to you. 

The survey was made by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of this Department in re- 
sponse to a request from the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners. This is the principal organi- 
zation of the directors and commissioners of 
the 48 State fish and game departments. As 
you will note, the survey was done under 
contract with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
by the Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., a promi- 
nent independent surveying and opinion 
firm. The cost of the survey was financed 
from proceeds of the special excise taxes on 
sporting arms and ammunition and on cer- 
tain types of sport fishing equipment. These 
funds are normally used for Federal aid to 
the States in wildlife and fish restoration. 
In any event, no general tax funds were used 
to finance the survey; it was paid for entirely 
from proceeds of the special excise taxes. 
Funds used to pay the cost of the survey 
otherwise would have been allotted to the 
States to finance their Federal aid programs. 

We recognize that the principal values of 
fishing and hunting cannot be measured in 
monetary terms. These principal values are 
the contribution which they make to the 
health and well-being of our citizens. Never- 
theless the survey report indicates that fish 
and wildlife resources create a good deal of 
business in the economic channels of the 
country. 

We believe the magnitude of participation 
by the people of the Nation in hunting and 
fishing and the amount they spend give in- 
creased emphasis to fish and wildlife conser- 
vation, which is to be reflected in the ex- 
panded overall program now being developed 
by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


1957, 


As you no doubt know, this intensified pro- 
gram was made possible by the favorable and 
sympathetic attention given to our vital fish 
and wildlife resources by the Congress. 

We shall be pleased to respond to any ques- 
tions you have regarding the survey or the 
report, or to furnish you with supplementary 
material. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LIFFLIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make 1 or 2 remarks which I think are 
entirely apropos at this time; but prior 
to that may I say that my own intention 
is to vote against the resolution just as 
I voted against the rule. 

However, it seems to me that the Mem- 
bers of this body are putting themselves 
in a very unsound position to ask the 
President to make recommendations for 
a reduction in the budget when their 
own agency, the legislative branch, has 
probably the worst record for the cur- 
tailment of expenditures in the last 3 
years of any governmental agency. In 
other words, people in glass houses 
should not throw stones. 

May I read from the budget as sub- 
mitted the exact figures of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for fiscal 
year 1956, fiscal year 1957, and fiscal year 
1958. The actual expenditures in fiscal 
year 1956 for the legislative branch of 
the Government were $84,846,383. The 
estimated expenditures in this current 
fiscal year for the legislative branch are 
$108,778,430. In other words, there has 
been a $24 million increase in expendi- 
tures between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal 
year 1957 for the legislative branch of 
the Government. 

Now let us look at what is the proposed 
budget for the legislative branch for 
fiscal year 1958. I remind you this is 
our part of the Government. The Presi- 
dent has no control over it. This is our 
responsibility, not that of the President. 
Here is the legislative branch estimate 
for the fiscal year 1958. It is $121,604,- 
617. In other words, comparing fiscal 
year 1958 with fiscal year 1956 we are 
going to expend in the legislative branch 
$36 million more than we did 2 years ago, 
an increase of 43 percent. Ido not think 
there is an agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that can match that extrava- 
gance. 

If you take fiscal 1958 and compare it 
with fiscal 1957, there has been a $12 
million increase, or an 11-percent in- 
crease. That is bad extravagance in 
itself. 

As we look around this side of the 
Capitol, at the buildings, the services, 
the help, and everything else available 
to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives I do not think we have a very 
enviable record for economy. I do not 
think there is going to be a more elab- 
orate and extravagant building in the 
District of Columbia than the new House 
Office Building. I do not think there is 
any governmental agency that has more 
help, better paid help. The legislative 
branch of the Federal Government has 
its full share of high-priced chauffeur- 
driven vehicles. I do not know whether 
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the new Members know that the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, his assistant, and his 
assistant, each 1 of the 3 of them, has 
a chauffeur-driven automobile. This is 
extravagance of the worst sort. 

I think we in the legislative branch 
should assume our full responsibilities in 
the handling of appropriations and ex- 
penditures. I do not think we should 
ask for any additional help from the 
President. Furthermore, I think that 
we should set a better example for econ- 
omy than we have set so far. 

One more point: A good bit of the 
increased expenditure: in the Federal 
Government has come solely because of 
additional authorization legislation en- 
acted by previous Congresses. I dare- 
say that, when we have additional re- 
quests for pay increases, fc. increased 
pensions, and all the other things that 
add expenditures, many of the people 
who are going to ask the President today 
for budget reductions will be the ones 
who ‘will vote for that legislation. 

I repeat, I reemphasize, and I reiterate 
that all of us ought to do a little soul 
searching, that we ought to set a better 
example, we ought to have a little more 
courage, and we should not try to pass 
the buck to somebody else, when the 
Constitution of the United States states 
that we in the legislative branch have 
the prime responsibility to handle the 
fiscal affairs and the fiscal responsibili- 
ties of the Federal Government. 

I hope and trust that those who vote 
for this resolution today are really sin- 
cere about economy. Their past record 
is to the contrary. They always seem to 
vote for more appropriations and au- 
thorizations. If they, on that side of the 
aisle, would cooperate with the Presi- 
dent and the Republican Members, we 
could continue fiscal responsibility in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, instead of approaching a 
budget cut in this manner, the Congress 
would be more consistent if time con- 
sumed in this debate was spent in ex- 
ploring proposed requested funds that 
could properly be eliminated without in 
any way weakening the national defense. 

It would appear that this resolution is 
throwing the challenge to the Executive 
to correct a situation for which the Con- 
gress in its past free-spending authori- 
zation and appropriation habits is en- 
tirely responsible. The budget is too 
big—every Congressman should know 
from back home that his constituents 
know it is too big too—and every con- 
scientious Congressman knows if the 
budget is going to be reduced he him- 
self will have to forget political prom- 
ises of handouts back home and ‘person- 
ally sacrifice along with every other 
phase of Government spending. Let us 
not ask the President to assume the 
obligation of holding the line on policies 
heretofore the responsibility and the 
creation of the Congress itself. This 
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budget can be materially reduced if we, 
as Congressmen, face the issue boldly. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
17 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the 
tumult and the shouting incident to the 
adoption of the rule has receded, and 
perhaps we can think more quietly about 
this problem which confronts us here 
today. But I would not say that the 
tumult and the shouting was inappro- 
priate. I think this spirited discussion 
today on the question of the Federal 
budget has all been in the public interest. 
It is high time that we have a field day, 
if you want to call it a field day, to talk 
about the $72 billion budget. It is the 
highest budget in peacetime history. It 
is presented by an administration which 
has professed to have near to its heart 
the cause of economy in Government. 
I mark my words when I say there is 
much validity to the budget. It was 
carefully prepared and it cannot be reck- 
lessly and drastically cut. 

The gentleman from New York has 
said that this is a most unusual pro- 
cedure today, and it is a most unusual 
procedure; but we are confronted with 
a most unusual situation, and unusual 
Situations call for unusual treatment. 


_ So that is what we are trying todo. The 


gentleman from New York said in speak- 
ing before the adoption of the rule, “Why 
do not we do as we have been doing?” 
That is the thing which we are seeking to 
avoid. We are seeking to avoid doing 
what we have been doing, permitting 
the costs of the Government to soar up- 
ward, and upward, and upward and out 
the top of the tent. No, we cannot go 
along with the same old, time-honored, 
ineffective ways and methods. The new 
situation confronting us requires coura- 
geous action. It does not require polit- 
ical action. I think, perhaps, this hue 
and cry for economy is bad politics if 
one is thinking only of political consider- 
ations. 

I realize we are getting a few letters 
for economy and a number of people are 
seriously concerned. Everybody ought 
to be seriously concerned, I am not so 
convinced, however, that this is good 
politics by the Democratic side for bring- 
ing out this sort of effort to focus the 
attention of the Nation on the need for 
economy. The interests of the Nation 
must come before politics. One of my 
colleagues said to me today, “Aren’t you 
afraid that this thing will backfire on 
Congress?” I said, “Yes, it may back- 
fire, but in order to get Government 
spending within proper balance, if it is 
necessary that there be a backfire on 
Democrats or on Republicans or on the 
Congress, let us have the backfire.” 
But, let us have more economy and 
better management in the Government. 
So this should not be interpreted to be 
a political action. As to the Congress 
abdicating or showing a lack of courage, 
I fail to find any showing of the white 
feather in this action of the Congress. 
Why we are not only going as far as we 
ordinarily do in searching and scrutiniz- 
ing the budget in our effort to get econ- 
omy in Government and eliminate waste, 
we are not only doing everything we 
formerly have done, we are courageously 
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_and in the face of bitter criticism going 
a step further because the emergency is 
so great and we are saying to the Presi- 
dent respectfully—and he is a good Presi- 
dent for whom I have great respect— 
“Please give us more information as to 
where economies may be effected.” I 
have no aspersions to cast on the Presi- 
dent or Secretary Humphrey—they are 
good and devoted officials—but they have 
met a proposition of rising costs of gov- 
ernment and they have been unable to 
successfully cope with it. So, we seek 
to encourage them, and we go further 
than usual and we say, “Will you not 
undertake to cooperate with the Con- 
gress in finding ways to cut this budget?” 

It is a very practical procedure. We 
must admit that the President is a man 
of considerable prestige in the country. 
We must admit that while we often talk 
of economy in the House, we do not al- 
ways get results. We might adopt meas- 
ures toward economy in one House or 
the other, but the end result is not al- 
ways too gratifying. It seems that we 
do have the wheels turning for economy 
in the Congress—the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], the former 
Speaker, says that we ought to cut the 
budget. The minority leader of the other 
body says that we ought to cut it, I be- 
lieve, about $2 billion. Everybody is try- 
ing to select a figure and talking of 
cutting the budget, Democrats and Re- 
publicans. But, if the President will say, 
“I will join with you and make this a 
cooperative venture,” the chances for 
success will be enhanced. Then I know 
when Congress adjourns, we will have 
achieved a very considerable measure of 
success. That is the only interest I have 
in this measure because as far as poli- 
tics is concerned, you can throw poli- 
tics out the window. I do not think this 
is a place for pdlitics for one side or the 
other. What we are looking for, I hope, 
is the overriding and overall interest of 
the United States of America. Talk 
about lack of courage to cut the budget? 
We always cut the budget whether we 
have a Democratic President or a Re- 
publican President. We are nonparti- 
san in that respect. 

What do we say in this resolution? 
Is there any timidity in this resolution? 
Some have not read it. We begin by 
Saying: 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
must, in the public interest, make substan- 
tial reductions in the President’s budget. 


We call upon the President to give us 
an order of priority, so to speak. You 
cannot tell me that everything in the 
President’s budget is of equal essential- 
ity. We ask him to please indicate— 
and he has more than a million civilian 
workers at his disposal—we ask him to 
indicate—and he has more than 2 mil- 
lion people in the military—we ask him 
to indicate where in his judgment these 
cuts which we must make and propose 
to make may best be made. I do not see 
anything timid about it. We say, “We 
must cut the budget. Now will you help 
us.” We are working on the military 
budget now of $38 billion. Two pro- 
grams, the intermediate range ballistic 
missile program and the intercontinental 
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ballistic missile program, may be in the 
public interest. We have the two pro- 
grams. The President is regarded as a 
great military expert and if we could 
get his support and guidance we might 
make substantial cuts in this field but 
we must proceed with great care. He 
could knock some heads together in the 
Pentagon, and give us the best possible 
guidance. I do not think the military 
budget is untouchable. But if we have 
not sought and received prestige of the 
President in our reductions, we are in 
greater difficulty if we expect to achieve 
success. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman is 
chairman of the military subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 
You have mentioned the programs for 
ICBM and the IRBM and Jupiter and 
Thor. Are you going to suggest which 
of those two programs is to be abrogated 
and stopped in order to save money? 
Are you going to tell us we are going 
to get rid of so many B-52’s or a new 
automic-powered carrier? Where. do 
you suggest that we cut the military 
budget now as far as our hearings have 
proceeded? 

Mr. MAHON. In my brief time I could 
not go into the military budget and how 
it.can be cut. That is what we are work- 
ing on now in committee. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Will you admit that 
the President’s budget is nothing more 
than a request which you, in your posi- 
tion as chairman, can either approve or 
deny in whole or in part? In this reso- 
lution you say, “We must cut it.” 

Mr. MAHON. We have a job, and we 
propose to do it, because we said we must 
cut the budget. We have this duty to 
perform, but we need all the help we can 
get from the heads of the Government 
agencies and the military leaders of the 
country. We will make cuts when we 
know we can safely make them. We say 
to the President, “Wili you not lend your 
prestige and your time to the project?” 
a Budget and Accounting Act says 

is: 

The President shall send up a budget with 
estimates of spending and appropriations, 
as in his judgment are necessary. 


Well, since that budget was submitted, 
many things have transpired which lead 
me to believe that in the President’s 
judgment this is not the budget which 
he feels Congress should be considering. 

Some reference was made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to the able Secretary 
of the Treasury. He is the man who 
works closest with the budget—he and 
the President. This is what was said by 
Mr. Humphrey at his press conference: 


I think there are a lot of places in this 
budget that can be cut. 


However, it is not his judgment that is 
at issue, the law says it must be the Pres- 
ident’s judgment. 

And we find here a question which was 
asked of Secretary Humphrey: 

Don’t you think that it is the Executive’s 
problem, and must not leadership come from 
the executive branch for cuts in the budget? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is right. 
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Someone has suggested that this sec- 
tion today reminds him of a crybaby 
Congress. There is some weeping going 
on; there is a cry from the taxpayers ask- 
ing for more fiscal responsibility in the 
administration and in the Congress. If 
you want to call the taxpayers crybabies, 
call them that, but there is a great deter- 
ination on the part of the people to 
achieve more fiscal responsibility in their 
Government. They have a right to ex- 
pectit. We have not had it to the extent 
we had a right to expect. 

I see the gentleman from Illinois, who 
I believe referred to me in his remarks. 
He said we ought not to be talking about 
the budget today, that we ought to be 
talking about corn. It seems to me we 
must have touched a vital spot, because 
a great deal of interest has been mani- 
fested here today, and despite the fact 
that this has been a touchy subject with 
many, I do not think the gentleman 
ought to change the subject to corn. I 
think we had better take hold of this 
spending problem and try to do some- 
thing about it, because it has to do with 
the defense and the security of this Na- 
tion for many years to come. 

This thing was not originally political; 
it should not have been political to begin 
with, and it would not have become 
political had not the unexpected hap- 
pened. When this resolution was of- 
fered in committee, I thought that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
would be among the first to say: “I will 
not gratuitously attack the head of my 
administration, but I will go along with 
the Congress in order to ask that the 
budget be reevaluated.” 

Was it not this administration and a 
high Cabinet officer who coined the 
phrase “a new look”? We simply ask 
in all humility for a new look at this 
budget, but the failure of the minority 
party to go along on this resolution has 
unfortunately made it a political issue. 
I do not think, however, that it is polti- 
cal with the people of this country. Had 
we said in the resolution: “Whereas the 
present administration is the most reck- 
less administration within the history of 
government; whereas it has submitted 
the highest budget in the peacetime his- 
tory of our country” and so forth, if we 
had put political language of that nature 
in the resolution then, of course, the 
minority would never have supported it; 
but we simply say: “Whereas the House 
of Representatives must in the public 
interest make substantial reductions in 
the budget we respectfully request the 
President to give us his best advice as to 
where those cuts can be made.” 

I submit to you that though the 
minority may vote solidly against this 
economy resolution, the American peo- 
ple will clap their hands and say 
“Hooray! Congress is taking note of the 
necessity for economy and we are 
pleased.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman thought 
when he offered the resolution in the 
committee that it was political because 
it was concocted in a group of the ma- 
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jority, the Democratic members of the 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. I make no apology 
for its having been drawn up on the 
majority side. It was high time some- 
body began trying to bring about a closer 
scrutiny of Government spending. 

Mr. MARSHALL. -Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I think it is really 
self-evident now that the House itself 
thinks there should be some adjustment 
downward in the President’s budget; and, 
since that must be brought about, does 
the gentleman think it is any less than 
fair to ask for suggestions from the 
head of the Government? 

Mr. MAHON. Ido not think so. Sup- 
pose somebody was running your farm 
and you told him you could not spend as 
much money this year as last year, 
would it not be a wise thing on your part 
to ask the man running the farm about 
those operations on which you could 
spend less? If there is anything wrong 
with that procedure, I fail to see it. 

I am not in favor of irresponsible re- 
ductions in the President’s budget. The 
budget is not wholly bad. It represents 
a sincere effort of the administration. 
We are simply trying to achieve some 
economies and pave the way for reduced 
taxes. Not all reductions are in the best 
interest of economy and good govern- 
ment. Spending must necessarily re- 
main high, and that fact emphasizes the 
need for all safe and proper reductions 
in the costs of Government. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
new Member of the Congress, this is the 
first time I have imposed upon this body 
for audience; and I do so with the sense 
of humility that most of you must have 
experienced at some time in the past. 

Also, as a new Member of this body, I 
have reviewed on several occasions the 
duties, obligations, and responsibilities 
I accepted on this floor on January 3, 
1957. I feel deeply about these responsi- 
bilities and equally as deeply in my oath 
never to neglect or shirk them. It was 
for this reason that I found myself in an 
uncompromising position which necessi- 
tated my vote against the President’s 
Middle East doctrine, which I felt pro- 
vided for transferring these powers and 
responsibilities to the executive branch 
of Government. 

I cannot help but feel, in the face of 
the prolonged oratory this afternoon and 
the premature political campaigning 
that House Resolution 190 is indeed a sad 
proclamation of the shirking of a solemn 
responsibility on the part of many Mem- 
bers of this Congress, a deplorable ad- 
mission that they are not equal to the 
task which the law of the land provides 
they discharge. This responsibility and 
the power to discharge it is invested sole- 
ly in the Congress by the Constitution of 
the United States, which I hold in the 
highest regard despite the frequent 
abuses it has sustained. 

In reviewing the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of January 15, 1951, I observed that 
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the Chief Executive presented a budget 
request of $71.6 billion for the fiscal year 
ending June of 1952. This was a budget 
equally as disturbing as that which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower presented for the fiscal 
year ending June 1958. _ Despite the fact 
that many of the same members of the 
present Committee on Appropriations 
were likewise members of the same com- 
mittee when the Truman budget of 1951 
was presented, they did not take the 
same action as is sought in House Reso- 
lution 190, presented before this body 
today. It is obvious that this unprece- 
dented action has been prompted by 
more than the surface expression for a 
needed cut in this budget and the effect- 
ing of economy measures in Government. 

Less than a week ago, proposals were 
made on the floor of the House to adopt 
farm legislation which would have been 
a notable step in the direction of Gov- 
ernment economy. The same Members 
of this body who opposed this particular 
measure and other economy measures 
now propose and support a resolution 
calling for the Chief Executive to pin- 
point reductions in this budget. At best, 
this action is consistently inconsistent 
and has a marked flavor of petty politics. 

The Chief Executive has submitted a 
budget which the majority Members of 
Congress are agreed needs reduction. 
The Chief Executive has submitted this 
request for appropriations to the Con- 
gress, which has the sole power under the 
Constitution to approve, reject, or pare 
these appropriations. It is, therefore, 
the responsibility divested in us as Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to 
fulfill these responsibilities and pursue 
the job which is ours in a manner of 
sound judgment, courage, and states- 
manship. i 

Lest we forget, final approval on ap- 
propriations must ultimately be made by 
this body and not by the Chief Execu- 
tive in whose lap Members of Congress 
propose to place the responsibility for the 
reductions which they admit are neces- 
sary but lack the courage to describe. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
had the privilege as a Member of the 
Committee on Appropriations to listen 
to the presentations that were made to 
the Appropriation Subcommittee on 
Armed Services. I was somewhat cha- 
grined this morning, and perhaps a lit- 
tle surprised, that my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, and also my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MarTIN], were seemingly tak- 
ing the request before us to the Execu- 
tive of the United States so seriously and 
that it was such a terrific affront as they 
expressed. In fact, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] very properly 
and honestly called our attention to 
the magnificent political support which 
President Eisenhower had received from 
the Nation at last election. But I would 
like to call his attention to the fact that 
with that tremendous support also went 
a tremendous obligation. As long as un- 
der our present law the budget is sup- 
posed to have its origin in the executive 
branch of the Government, I fail to see 
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where we, as Members of Congress, be we 
Democrats or Republicans, are encroach- 
ing on any prerogatives of the White 
House by asking the President to assist 
us, premised upon the fact that he him- 
self has said publicly, and his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has also said, “that 
we are running a constant review of the 
budget.” 

In making this request I do not want 
to usurp the position or thinking of my 
colleagues on the committee. Each one 
is an individual and fully capable of ex- 
pressing his own views and I am in no 
manner in supporting this resolution 
abrogating my position if evidence is 
presented to cut the budget further 
than the recommendations that might 
possibly come from the President of the 
United States, if he does send up rec- 
ommendations. 

I can see no reason at all for anyone 
here suffering mental combustion, as it 
were, or playing a political piano upon 
the premise that you are affronting the 
President. I think this administration 
has gone to great lengths, both public- 
ly and otherwise, in trying to get our 
foreign affairs into a cooperative con- 
cept by Republicans and Democrats alike. 
I believe that has been very thorough- 
ly expressed from time to time in the 
press and otherwise. If there is to be 
acceptable coalition in that aspect— 
you should remember that is the frame- 
work upon which a military bill has its 
origin—I cannot see by any stretch of 
the imagination why we cannot ap- 
proach this issue with that thought and 
get this resolution passed, requesting the 
gentleman in his responsibilities and 
in the position which he occupies, to 
make any suggestion where it might help 
us in our analytical processes cover- 
ing a budget which had its origin some 
te months ago under his administra- 
ion. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
from California, who is one of the finest 
Members of this body, agree with me 
that there is no reason for any of us to 
believe that the President will not in 
good faith do everything that can possi- 
bly be done to bring about further reduc- 
tions in the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Well, of course, I 
am not going to take the position, may I 
say to the gentleman from Indiana, of 
questioning the integrity of the Presi- 
dent. I never have and I never will. 
My politics do not take me that far 
afield. But I would like to say this to 
the gentleman: I have watched the re- 
reviews of the military budget for a good 
many years, and up to date we have had 
no recommendation from that particular 
branch of the Government to give us an 
opportunity to make reductions over and 
above the budget request as it came up. 
In fact, every man in the military has 
been charged with the responsibility of 
supporting that budget, and you know 
that. 

Mr. HALLECK. That has been true 
through the years, as a matter of fact. 
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Now, I would like to call the attention 
of the gentleman to this statement in the 
committee report accompanying this 
resolution. Apparently with commen- 
dation the committee speaks of the drive 
to retrench that has been undertaken, 
and it says: 

It is the Director’s plan to take up the 
matter with the Cabinet. 


And then follows this sentence: 

The committee has no assurances at this 
point that such information will be made 
available for guidance in processing the 
budget. 


Now, I would just like to say for my- 
self that the very fact that the policy of 
retrenchment has been undertaken 
would mean to me that the President 
and his people, acting in good faith, 
will do everything that they can in 
the direction that we all seek, which is 
to cut down Federal spending within 
reasonable limits. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Well, I would like 
to call the attention of my friend from 
Indiana, for whom I have a very deep 
personal affection, although I do not al- 
ways agree with him, to this: Your com- 
ments reminds me of a story told by one 
of my friends in the great State of Cali- 
fornia. When I was asking him about 
an incident in the past tense, he said, 
“Harry, if you don’t mind, I suggest you 
talk about my future. It is spotless.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would not under- 
take to say that the President’s record 
is spotless, but I think it approximates 
it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. AsIsay—and I will 
close with this comment—I have no 
criticism of the gentleman. I have had 
the pleasure of knowing him for quite 
some years, as I am sure my friend from 
Indiana knows. However, that does not 
‘preclude the fact that he can very ably 
give us assistance in this program of 
budget reduction and not close the gate 
for us to also do a job even after he has 
made his suggestions. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been my privilege to serve on the House 
Committee on Appropriations for the last 
15 years. I have been closely associated 
with both Republicans and Democrats 
on the committee, both in subcommittee 
and in the full committee. Of course, I 
have always felt that actions speak 
louder than words, and I have seen ac- 
tions of members of both parties on the 
subcommittee, and certainly most of the 
Democrats on the committee have been 
the great spenders. We do have some 
conservative Democrats on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, just as we have 
on other committees of the Congress. 
Now the American people know the great 
spenders’ record and nobody can fool 
them for a second, with this kind of a 

resolution to duck our constitutional re- 
sponsibility as Members of Congress. 
The American people know the Demo- 
crats have been spending money like 
drunken billionaires, the people’s money, 
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for many, many, many years. Now ap- 
parently—and I hope they are sincere— 
they have been baptized into the con- 
servative ranks and so we should all re- 
joice if some souls have been saved. And 
by the saving of those souls, who are so 
powerful on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, they will save this great Na- 
tion of ours from financial ruin. If I 
thought that were the case, then cer- 
tainly I would be right with you every 
step of the road, I will say to my good 
Democratic friends. But I fear you will 
not stand up when the acid test comes. 
You will not change one iota. You will 
continue to vote for wasteful spending 
day in and day out. Every time an 
authorization bill comes to the floor or an 
appropriation bill comes to the floor and 
amendments are offered to reduce, I am 
quite sure that we will see our Demo- 
cratic colleagues rise up almost as one 
and say, “While I am for economy, this 
is no place to save. This would be 
pennywise and pound foolish.” 

I have sat in committee with my friend, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations [Mr. Cannon], and have had 
an awful struggle with him sometimes 
when I tried to save some money, þe- 
cause he could not see it that way. I 
have had struggles with him on this 
floor when I tried to save a dollar here 
and a dollar there, but he could not see 
it that way. But Iam happy that he has 
now taken the other course and is hence- 
forth going to save tax dollars as de- 
manded by the American people today. 
If they stand up when the acid test 
comes, then let us rejoice and sing halle- 
lujah, for the salvation of our blessed 
land. I hope that henceforth the Demo- 
crats will join with us to cut expenditures 
and cut deeply. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
any idea that the gentleman to whom 


-he refers will follow through and vote 


against these appropriations. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am hoping he and 
his party will, but we will know when 
the acid test comes and that time will 
be here when the next appropriation bill 
reaches the floor. i 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have listened today to debate on a reso- 
lution that has developed into strictly a 
political sounding board and, in effect, 
will accomplish nothing. 

What we need is action—not words— 
to accomplish a realistic economy pro- 
gram. 

A responsibility of the President is to 
require governmental departments to 
submit a budget under which they can 
do the work they are required to per- 
form, and at minimum cost to the tax- 
payers. ; 
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However, the responsibility for author- 
ization and appropriation of funds is en- 
tirely that of the Congress. We cannot 
shirk our responsibility. 

This amendment we have before us— 
and which has taken the full day for 
discussion—may at least have the effect 
of putting some of our reckless spenders 
on record as favoring economy so that 
when we are called upon to actually re- 
duce the budget, maybe we can get some 
additional support. 

Without a doubt this ill-conceived res- 
olution will pass. Its result, I believe, 
will amount to nothing more than an 
admonition from the President to pro- 
ceed and do our duty. 

I am for and consistently have voted 
for economy in the Federal Government 
to try and balance the budget in the hope 
that we can soon start paying something 
to reduce the national debt, and work to- 
ward the time when taxes may be equal- 
ized and reduced. 

That, it seems to me, is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress and should be the 
goal toward which our consistent effort 
should be directed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. PassMan]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we should face this resolution real- 
istically. There is absolutely no hope 
that the record spending now proposed 
for 1958 by the administration will even 
be held down to the suggested enormous 
level of $71.8 billion. On the contrary, if 
experience of the recent past is any indi- 
cator, spending in 1958 will be far in ex- 
cess of the present estimates. 

Here is the record of the past two 
budgets. The original 1956 budget sent 
down by the President in January 1955, 
estimated spending at $62,400,000,000. 
But the year 1956 closed with an actual 
expenditure of $66,500,000,000, an over- 
run of $4,100,000,000 over the original 
budget. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven: 
The original budget submitted just a 
year ago estimated spending at $65,900,- 
000,000. This figure has been revised 
and expenditures for fiscal 1957 are now 
reflected at $70,100,000,000, representing 
an increase to the tune of $4,200,000,000. 

Now, let us consider the fact that Fed- 
eral expenditures for fiscal 1958 will ac- 
tually exceed the estimates included in 
the budget. Iam afraid that the public, 
the press, and Members of this House 
will keep the $71,800,000,000 estimate in 
mind and forget that supplemental ap- 
propriations and appropriations made 
mandatory by legislation passed during 
this session of the Congress will be in- 
cluded in expenditures for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it should be 
pointed out to the committee that the 
President’s budget is a closely guarded 
secret until it reaches the House in Jan- 
uary. Not a Member of this House knows 
anything about what is in the budget 
until it is submitted to the Congress in 
January. We have from 2 to 6 months 
to consider the budget and report the 
bills out, about 12 of them, and get them 
on the statute books by July 1. 

On the other hand, the Director of the 
Budget is a fulltime official surrounded 
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by 425 experts, and they have 18 months 
to scrutinize every request made by the 
President’s departments. You know and 
I know that a man who has had 18 
months fulltime to study the budget 
should be more familiar with its con- 
tents than Members of the House who 
have had from 2 to 6 months to study it, 
during which time they also had to at- 
tend to other congressional duties such 
as House meetings and daily correspond- 
ence. 

On account of the statements made by 
the President, by Mr. Humphrey, and by 
Mr. Brundage and other high officials in 
the Government, that the budget should 
and could be cut, why should we not re- 
quest that those officials who have had 
sufficient time to study the budget esti- 
mates thoroughly recommend where the 
additional cuts they advocate could be 
made. They should either cooperate or 
stop popping off. Had they kept their 
mouths shut, we would not have this 
Resolution 190 on the floor this after- 
noon. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Is the gentleman 
aware that there are items in the budget 
as presented by the Director of the 
Budget that were not even requested by 
the various departments affected? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean in the President’s budget, sub- 
mitted by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes. I repeat, Mem- 
bers of this House have hed only a few 
short weeks to study the budget and 
point out where cuts could be made. We 
have only from 2 to 6 months to pass the 
money bills and get them on the statute 
bocks by July 1 of the calendar year. Are 
we to determine in this short period of 
time where cuts can be made when offi- 
cials o: the Bureau of the Budget have 
not been able to establish where cuts 
could be made after studying the budget 
full time for 18 months? 

So I say the resolution is in order. I 
do not consider it as political, on the 
basis of statements made by high public 
Officials. They have repudiated the 
budget. Now let them stand up and be 
counted, and point out where it can he 
cut. If they cannot do that, let them 
say so. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, to me 
teday there are many in the committee 
who would write this sort of a message 
to the President of the United States: 

“Mr. President, we in the House of 
Representatives, especially we who serve 
on the House Appropriations Committee, 
are in an awful morass. We face a ter- 
rible dilemma and we do not know what 
to do about it. We do not know the way 
out and we are calling upon you for help. 
Mr. President, we realize that you, exer- 
cising your rights and obligations under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
have sent to the Congress a budget, and 
- you have told us in almost so many words 
that it is about the best job you can do 
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with the information on hand. You, in 
effect, challenge us to do a better job, and 
if the Congress can do it, make cuts and 
document those cuts in a proper way. 

“But, Mr. President, we do not like this 
job. We realize that, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, we have the 
responsibility of measuring your requests 
and determining what the Federal agen- 
cies should have in the new fiscal year, 
but we do not like our job. The heat is 
on—the heat is on, but we would rather 
the heat be on you. O Mr. President, we 
realize that over a period of years we 
have voted for authorizations for the 
expenditure of funds which make it 
doubly difficult for us today to do the job 
that the taxpayers of our country seem- 
ingly want us to do. So we are passing 
the ball back to you and we are abdicat- 
ing our congressional responsibilities.” 

Now, it was not so many days ago that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] told the 
Associated Press that the President’s 
budget was unconscionable. We had 
some discussion about this word when 
our committee sat en banc with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as a witness some- 
time thereafter. I made this statement: 

I am sure that our chairman, Mr. CANNON, 
must have measured that word when he used 
it. It is a very severe, a very harsh word. 
But, the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri has served on this Appropriations Com- 
mittee for more than three decades and he 
knows figures, he knows appropriations, and 
he knows budgets. 


I said, also, before the full committee: 

I am looking forward to the amendments 
that our chairman, Mr. CANNON, will propose 
on the floor of the House. If those amend- 
ments that he proposes are properly docu- 
mented, here is one Member of Congress who 
is going to march along with him. 


But to date, and, in all fairness, we 
have not considered so many money bills, 
there have been no so-called Cannon 
amendments. There was the day— 
there was a day in yesteryear when the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee was not calling upon the President of 
the United States to help the Congress 
effect cuts in his budget, to pinpoint 
where he thought the budgets ought to 
be cut. On July 31, 1953, in the 1st ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee [Mr. 
Cannon] boasted in the House that: 

At the close of World War II the House 
Appropriations Committee hurried back to 
Washington and after freezing every alloca- 
tion, rescinded $64 billion, leaving a net 
obligation far below that of today. 

This occurred during the debate on a 
request to raise the statutory debt limit 
from $275 billion to $290 billion. No; 
the House was not impotent in those 
days. 

On January 17, 1955, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] again 
pointed to the action of the Committee 
on Appropriations and the Congress, fol- 
lowing World War II, saying: 

The huge amounts of unobligated funds 
were reviewed by the Committee on Appro- 


priations and in consequence of its recom- 
mendations vast sums were rescinded. 
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On August 2, 1955, the chairman of our 
committee again speaking szid: 

The Committee on Appropriations and the 
Congress will cooperat~ by holding down 
and even further reducing the spending re- 
quests. The appropriation bills returned to 
the President will be below the budget on 
which they are based as they have been for 
many years. 


On January 16, 1956, the chairman of 
our committee [Mr. Cannon], referring 
to the budget said: 

May I urgently suggest that this Congress 
make such needed reductions in the esti- 
mates as to provide a surplus that will leave 
no doubt about the balancing of the budget 
and provide means for carrying out a pro- 
gressive fiscal program. 


On January 16, 1957, Chairman Can- 
Non said of the bucget for the fiscal year 
1958: 

The Congress ought to effectively revise 
it so as to lead the way to sound spending 
and sound fiscal policies. 


Mr. Chairman, I do hope the House 
will never negate its constitutional re- 
sponsibility as the resolution before us 
would require. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, the res- 
olution now under debate has probably 
generated more interest and more heat 
than any legislation which has come þe- 
fore the House thus far this session. I 
find this a little surprising in view of the 


-simplicity of the request which it ceon- 


tains. The resolution, very briefly and 
concisely, requests President Eisenhower 
to indicate to the Congress where he be- 
leves his budget should be cut. 

This budget, as we all know, relates to 
the Federal expenditures for fiscal 1953, 
and it was prepared by the executive 
branch, headed by President Eisenhower. 
It was approved and signed by President 
Eisenhower, and submitted to the Con- 


~gress at the direction of President Eisen- 


hower. 

The fact that it is the biggest peace- 
time budget in the history of the United 
States, and the further fact that it has 
provoked nationwide attention and pro- 
tests, make it no less the product of the 
branch of Government under the direct 
responsibility of the President of the 
United States. 

We all know, as do the American peo- 
ple, that there is a dual responsibility for 
effecting economy in our Federal Gov- 


-ernment. The executive branch, under 


the direction of the President, has the 
responsibility of preparing a sound and 
realistic budget sufficient to supply the 
departments and agencies within the 
executive branch economically and ef- 
ficiently. The Congress has the respon- 
sibility of reviewing the many requests 
contained in the President’s budget and 
effecting further economies wherever it 
is possible to do so. 

The controversy which lies at the 
heart of today’s debate centers on the 
responsibility of the President. Shortly 
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after his budget for fiscal 1958 was made 
public, the Secretary of the Treasury 
stated for the press that the budget was 
too high and that it would have to be 
trimmed. Since that time the President 
has agreed that Congress should effect 
cuts in the budget which, only a few 
weeks before, he had approved and sent 
to the House and Senate. 

Republican members of this body are 
now claiming that this resolution is po- 
litically inspired. I suppose, Mr. Chair- 
man, that any effort or any comment in- 
tended to fasten responsibility to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is certain to be sub- 
jected to such a charge. But the fact 
remains that there is a dual responsi- 
bility which must be assumed by both 
the President and the Congress if in- 
telligent economy in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to be achieved. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that tens of thousands of man-hours are 
devoted to the preparation of the indi- 
vidual department and agency budget 
requests by administration officials. 
Thousands of additional hours are de- 
voted to reviewing these requests by 
economic experts in the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of the 
Treasury. It was their combined efforts 
that produced the President’s $72 billion 
budget. 

If, as the President and Secretary 
Humphrey now assert, this budget can 
be reduced, is not it their responsibility 
to inform the Congress where these cuts 
can be made? After all, who should 
know better than the people who are in 
charge of the administration of our Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with 
those who would shackle President Eis- 
enhower to the $60 billion fiscal budget 
which, during an election campaign 4 
years ago, he dangled before the voters 
of this Nation. This simply would not 
be realistic. If the resolution does not 
go far enough, it is because we failed to 
ask the President what changes have 
occurred since he submitted his budget 2 
months ago—changes which now lead 
him to believe that that budget was too 
high and that it can be trimmed by sev- 
eral billion dollars. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
parliamentary inquiry is this: The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] was 
just accorded unanimous consent to ex- 
tend his remarks following my remarks. 
My inquiry is this: In those remarks pro- 
posed by the chairman of the committee 
is he permitted to comment on state- 
ments I have made in my presentation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri can comment on anything 
that pertains to the resolution. If the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
Jersey pertained to the resolution, I pre- 
sume he would be free to comment on 
those remarks. 

Mr. CANNON. It was my hope that 
the gentleman would not object to my 
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answering any remarks he made when 
he mentioned me by name. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not wish to yield any further. 

I refer to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 30, pages 1324, 1325 and 
1326, in which is stated the proposed 
program for the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives. It is signed by 80 
Members on the Democratic side, 7 of 
them members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and 3 of them chair- 
men of major committees in this House, 
in which they state, “This program cov- 
ers foreign policy, immigration, civil 
rights and civil service, education, 
health and housing, taxes, business, in- 
dustry and labor; agriculture, public 
works, resources, atomic energy, veter- 
ans, Government operations.” 

Here is what they say. They talk 
about reducing the budget, but under 
foreign policy they say: 

We believe, also, that unless the world 
situation improves significantly, there should 
be no reduction of the personnel in the 
armed services. We will support legislation 


and appropriations necessary to accomplish 
these purposes. 

We therefore favor the continuance of an 
adequate aid program to meet the needs of 
our Western European and other allies * * * 

We favor an expanded point 4 program. 


Under education, health, and housing, 
they say: 


We favor the enactment of legislation to 
assist States and local. communities in 
building schools and providing essential 
health and safety facilities to all school- 
children. 

We favor an expanded program of Federal 
aid for medical education, hospital construc- 
tion, and health services. 

We shall support increased benefits under 
the social security program, the extension 
of coverage, and the raising of the wage 
base upon which benefits depend. 

We will propose and support an expanded 
and improved Federal housing program de- 


signed to meet the special needs of low-- 


income and middle-income families. 


Then they say: 


We favor legislation to improve the water 
and soil-conservation program, to insure that 
the soil bank be used for the purposes for 
which it was designed. 

We favor an expanded school-lunch pro- 
gram and other programs for the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses. 


Under public works they say: 


We will work for a stepped-up,- sound pro- 
gram of public-works projects in rivers and 
harbors, hydroelectric, flood control, and 
public buildings to better utilize existing re- 
sources and provide better and more ade- 
quate facilities and services to meet the 
needs of an ever-increasing population in 
an expanding economy. 

We will continue work to build up momen- 
tum for an effective, long-range, expanded, 
and accelerated Federal-aided highway and 
public-roads program. 

We will continue to work for the adoption 
of a generous Federal program to assist In- 
dian tribes in the full development of their 
human and natural resources and prompt 
settlement of Indian claims against the 
United States. 


In other words, these 80 individuals 
promise a little of everything for every- 
body in the United States and it would 
seem to me that these people will look a 
little ridiculous to vote for a resolution 
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that has anything to do with the possi- 
bility of reducing the budget. The pro- 
gram consists of increasing the budget. 
Seven members on the Appropriations 
Comimttee, and all the Democratic 
Members of my own State of Michigan 
signed this expanded program for more 
Federal expenditures and not less. So 
I do not see how they can possibly go 
along with this resolution requesting the 
President to do anything about reducing 
the budget, when all of their programs 
are designed to increase it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think you have an- 
swered my question already, but when 
they voted, if they did vote for the reso- 
lution which we passed, were they asking 
the President to cut or to increase ap- 
propriations for the next year? It 
would indicate to me that if the Presi- 
dent were to go along with these 80 
Members he would have to make a re- 
quest for increased appropriations. 

Maybe that is what they are asking. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. ‘That evidently is 
it. I cannot understand how seven 
members of the Appropriation Commit- 
tee could go for this resolution who sup- 
port a program of this type which has 
nothing whatsoever in it but increased 
Federal spending. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this resolution is about as ridi- 
culous an action that can be proposed 
in this House of Representatives. The 
President submitted his budget for the 
years 1957-58. After submitting it, he 
indicates that the Congress should cut 
it wherever they believe it possible to 
do so. ? 

Therefore, it is our responsibility, 
spelled out in the Constitution of the 
United States, to make cuts after an in- 
terrogation of all the Departments of the 
Government. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been holding hearings and 
have already recommended several cuts 
and I have been happy to support 
them. I am certain they could recom- 
mend many more cuts in other appro- 
priation bills to reduce this budget by 
at least $3% billion, including a large 
cut in foreign aid. 

In the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress, the Appropriations Committee 
under the chairmanship of JoHN TABER, 
of New York, did not ask the President 
to review his own budget and indicate 
reductions, but went right ahead and cut 
6 billions off the spending thereby re- 
ducing taxes at that time. 

In the Republican 83d Congress, again 
under the chairmanship of JOHN TABER, 
the committee lopped some $12 billion 
from the Truman proposed budget for 
the years 1953-54, thereby permitting a 
tax cut for the people in 1954. 

It is obvious this resolution is merely 
a political dodge by the Democrats to 
duck their responsibility. I am ready 
and willing, and have indicated ever 
since the budget was presented to the 
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Houre, to vote against unnecessary 
spending, and will continue to do so. No 
service to the people will be adversely 
affected by so doing. 

- If the Members of the House advocat- 
ing this resolution would vote for some 
economy on the proposed appropriations, 
a real contribution could be made by 
them, rather than trying to pass the buck 
back to the White House. 

We have the responsibility and the 
power to do the job. Let us get at it and 
do it, for I know it can be done. Let us 
stop proposing new methods of spending 
the taxpayers’ money and find the ways 
of cutting the spending. 

I am willing to do my part and accept 
my responsibility. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the ma- 
jority members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee are advocating here to- 
day, in supporting this resolution, a com- 
plete escape from their responsibility to 
cut this budget as members of the legis- 
lative branch. We have heard a lot of 
talk about economy in Government to- 
day. It seems that this is the day that 
the Democrats are going to be for econ- 
omy in Government. All the rest of the 
year they will þe busy increasing author- 
izations and appropriations. 

It might be well for us to look at this 
budget which is before us. Substantial 
cuts can be made by this Congress if the 
Congress is willing to exercise its respon- 
sibility as the controller of the purse 
strings of this Nation. It is well for us to 
look at some of the legislation that was 
passed in the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress and see how the resulting in- 
creases are reflected in this budget. 
Take, for instance, the social security 
bill that was supported by almost every 
Member on the other side of the aisle. 
That particular bill will increase Federal 
spending by $1,800,000,000 in this next 
fiscal year, of this almost $400 million 
was in new expanded grant and aid pro- 
grams for the States. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Iam very happy the gen- 
tleman is honest enough to give the Dem- 
ocratic representation credit for this 
legislation, because Republican candi- 
dates last fall attempted to steal ail that 
credit for themselves. 

Mr. LAIRD. I just want to tell the 
gentleman that I was interested in econ- 
omy in government, and I opposed pro- 
visions in that bill which added $400 
million of unnecessary Federal expense. 
This added unnecessary expense is re- 
fiected in this budget. My, vote on the 
rolicall was recorded in favor of econ- 
omy. 

Then you went along for a new uni- 
versal veterans’ pension law, for non- 
service-connected veterans. You went 
along for further pay and retirement 
raises for Federal workers, and just last 
week on Thursday you marched down 
the middle of that aisle in support of the 
McGovern amendment which would have 
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added at least $2 billion to the budget 
which is before us today. 

I think it is well to talk about econ- 
omy, but when some of these authoriza- 
tion measures are out on the floor in 
this session of Congress I hope that some 
of these economy suggestions that have 
been made on the other side of the aisle 
will be remembered. 

I believe this budget can be cut, but it 
cannot be cut by passing the buck to the 
executive branch of the Government. 
The legislative branch, this Congress, 
must exercise its responsibility and make 
the necessary cuts. We can cut this 
budget by $6 billion if we are willing to 
face our constitutional responsibility. 

Let us quit passing the buck and get 
busy on the job before us. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I come 
over to this side because from observa- 
tions I have made this side makes better 
listeners than the other side. I have 
been a Member of this House for 20 years 
and I want to say that if there is one 
independent minded Member of this 
House, if there is one Member of this 
House who votes in a nonpartisan way, 
if there is one Member of this House who 
votes his own convictions, perhaps I will 
qualify. The older Members of the 
House must know that. 

In the short time allotted me I want to 
do what the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee should have done as a 
part of his responsibility to this House 
and that is to point out the items that 
can and should be cut. I am doing that 
because I want to prove that so far as I 
am concerned I do not need the advice 
of the President or the suggestions of the 
President as to where this budget can 
and should be cut. 

I submitted to my own people on Feb- 
ruary 18 a weekly letter in which I called 
their attention to the places where the 
budget could and should be cut. This 
is what I gave them and every one of 
these items are additional expenditures 
to last year’s budget: 


Millions 
of dollars 
Additional welfare expenditures______ 200 
Additional farm subsidies____._-.--_- 1, 000 
Additional school aid proposed____-__ 600 
Additional foreign aid__-____________ 1, 000 


Public works, mainly to build dams to 
irrigate desert acreage in order to 
grow additional crops to go into the 


surpluses that we already have_____ 300 
Public bighways.. 02. eS ee 1, 400 
Additional total appropriations or sug- 

gestions for appropriations___.-.___ 4, 500 


And not $1 of that, except possibly 
with reference to foreign aid, is $1 on 
the defense programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the defense pro- 
gram can be cut and I think it should 
be cut. I am talking about items that 
I know should be cut because not $1 of 
these items affects the defense budget. 
So I felt quite free to tell my people 
where the budget could and should be 
cut and where I propose to vote, at least 
one vote, to cut it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. VURSELL]. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I only 
know what has been going on in this 
House from observation during the past 
15 years. When I came here I found 
that. the Republicans were voting for 
economy and trying to help save the tax- 
payers’ money. We Republicans were 
in the minority for most of the 10 years, 
but we joined up with a group of people, 
fine Democrats from the South mostly, 
15 or 20 of them, and through the years 
we on the Republican side helped to save 
the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

Finally, in the 80th Republican Con- 
gress we came to power. We did not 
cry-baby or try to bring up a resolution 
asking the then Democrat President to 
tell us where to reduce the budget. We 
did not resort to such politics as trying 
to put somebody in the middle as this 
resolution has for its background. We 
knew, aS you know, today that it was 
our responsibility then, and it is the 
responsibility of the 435 Members of this 
House to reduce this budget. The Con- 
gress holds the purse strings under the 
Constitution. If you on the Democrat 
side today have interest of the people at 
heart, you who have a majority in this 
House and on every committee have the 
courage to vote for economy as you are 
talking today we will greatly reduce the 
budget without trying to embarrass the 
busy President. 

In the 80th Republican Congress we 
reduced the cost of Government and 
balanced the budget for the first time 
in 20 years. We reduced the budget in 
the 80th Republican Congress enough so 
that we were able to give the people a 
tax reduction of about $5 billion. Then 
we went on and we lived through the 
period of tax and tax and spend and 
spend enunciated by Harry Hopkins and 
one of the Presidents of the Democratic 
Party, and I was convinced, and I think 
most of the Members on that side of the 
House were convinced, that it was the 


policy—at least, the voting showed it by 


those on the right—tthat their policy con- 
sistently was a policy of reckless spend- 
ing, to spend and spend, to tax and tax, 
and to elect and elect. 

So this resolution comes here today. 
It brings these pleasant and unpleasant 
memories to my mind. Then in 1952, 
when the people became so utterly dis- 
gusted and fearful, they turned the party 
of spendthrifts out of power and they 
elected our great President Eisenhower. 
I say to you that the first 2 years when 
we had a majority in this House we made 
a record of economy that has not been 
witnessed by the American people and 
by the taxpayers in the past 30 years. 
We did not cry out to Harry Truman in 
1948 to help us balance the budget. We 
went ahead and didit. Then in 1953 we 
took the budget that Truman left and 
said it could not be cut, and we reduced 
it by about $10 billion and effected other 
economies that made it possible in 1954 
åo give the people a tax cut of $7.4 billion. 
We established a record of economy and 
efficiency in Government that put us on 
the road to national prosperity. And 
then the people made the great mis- 
take—and I think most of them know 
it now—of failing to give President 
Eisenhower a Republican Congress for 
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the latter 2 years of his administration, 
with the result that there is no question 
but that the fault must lie on the right- 
hand side of the House and over in the 
Senate that the cost of Government has 
gone up for the past 2 years. It appears 
to have been your policy to increase 
budgets and trying to prevent us from 
balancing the budget. But we were suc- 
cessful and gave the people a balanced 
budget, we fought off the depression, and 
we brought real prosperity to this coun- 
try that has employed over 60 million 
people. And we again made it possible 
to balance the budget. 

We do not need to call on the Presi- 
dent. We know what we are going to 
do. We have not changed our spots or 
stripes or colors. We are still for econ- 
omy in Government, as our votes will 
show on every rollcall and I hope you 
who are supporting this resolution will 
help us. I hope you have got yourself 
before the American people and so 
tightly hooked that you cannot run away 
when we bring up this corn bill tomorrow 
where we have a chance to save the peo- 
ple a billion dollars, which you tried to 
tie on the backs of the taxpayers a couple 
of days ago. I hope when the school bill 
comes up that we can at least cut that 
bill something like $2 billion that you 
people in the committee have already 
added to it. I hope you have yourselves 
so completely hooked by your talk today 
that when we come before the House 
with appropriations you will be too em- 
barrassed to ask for additional funds as 
has been your record and that you will go 
through and make a record for honest 
economy for one session and help the 
conservative Republicans that have been 
making this fight through the years to 
bring about better economic conditions 
and greater strength to the Nation. 

I hate to say this, but Iam fearful you 
will never do it. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
President has submitted the budget to 
the Congress, whose responsibility now 
as custodian of the purse is to make the 
changes as it sees fit. This resolution, 
therefore, is unnecessary. The Presi- 
dent’s suggestions are always welcome, of 
course. Congress will do as it pleases re- 
gardiess. The Democrat-controlled 
Congress apparently is trying to pass its 
responsibility to the President. Cutting 
the budget requires deeds, not talk. 
Let us see who really wants to cut the 
budget, in practice. Here is an admir- 
able chance for the Democrat-controlled 
Congress to build a responsible and un- 
usual record. The Members of Congress 
are known to each other, as they should 
be known publicly, by their voting rec- 
ords. Let us look at the voting records 
of those now most vociferously support- 
ing this resolution. Let us challenge 
them to substantiate their interest in 
economy with performance, if not in the 
past, then from this time on, joining with 
those of us who have a voting record for 
economy in government. 

I want to join all efforts toward econ- 
omy but not in this demogogic outburst 
of talk which by all is recognized a politi- 
cal grandstand play. Where have these 
economically minded Members been for 
all the years passed? Now, let us see 
who votes for economy in government 
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in this Congress. Even now, as we de- 
bate this, we are postponing the farm bill 
consideration, which will present to us 
the Democrat bill to add $250 million to 
$1,000 million to the already heavy 
budget. How will these recently econ- 
omy-minded Members vote? And so it 
goes on each vote—who has been and 
who will be economical in practice? The 
people ought to know, and they are about 
to find out. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the mail that I receive, the conversations 
I have, the magazine articles I read, and 
the editorial comments that come to my 
attention, one and all, leave no doubt 
that our people are deeply conscious and 
concerned over the size of our Federal 
budget and the effect it has on maintain- 
ing a heavy tax burden. 

There is, in my opinion, a general 
desire upon the part of the Members of 
Congress to reduce the size of the budget 
as submitted. However, the adoption of 
this resolution is not the way to do it. 

The resolution—House Resolution 
190—now hefore the House for its con- 
sideration provides that whereas the 
House of Representatives must, in the 
public interest, make substantial reduc- 
tions in the budget for the fiscal year 
1958, therefore, it is resolved, “That the 
President respectfully be requested to 
indicate the places and amounts in his 
budget where he thinks substantial re- 
ductions may best be made,” and, further 
resolves that a copy of the resolution be 
transmitted to the President. 

There is no need for the passage of this 
resolution. The House by its vote, and, 
the Appropriation Committee of the 
House by the fulfillment of its duty to 
our people, has the authority, as well as 
the obligation, to cut the budget figures, 
whenever and in whatever amounts, they 
are found unnecessary. The President 
has fulfilled his duty when he submits 
the suggested budget for the next fiscal 
year. The Constitution of the United 
States places upon the Congress the re- 
sponsibility of making appropriations to 
carry on the government of the United 
States. The President has no constitu- 
tional power by budget or otherwise to 
bind the Congress. The President can- 
not legislate the appropriations to be 
made other than by accepting or vetoing 
the acts of Congress. The power of fix- 
ing the appropriations belongs in the 
first instance to the House. This is a 
constitutional provision. Even the Sen- 
ate cannot do so until the House has 
first acted. The House can accept or 
ignore amounts suggested by the Budget. 
Thus, to pass this resolution indicates 
in my opinion a disposition to run away 
from our constitutional duty, a desire 
to evade our full duty and obligation. 
Suppose this resolution is adopted. It 
would not have the effect of binding Con- 
gress to abide by a new or revised budget 
that the President might or might not 
submit. The responsibility still remains 
with the Congress, and, this means the 
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House in the first instance, as I have al- 
ready pointed out. 

There is, in my opinion, a general de- 
sire upon the part of the Members of 
Congress regardless of political affilia- 
tion to reduce the size of the budget as 
submitted. However, this is easier said 
than done. Too often the desire is to 
reduce only items that have no appreci- 
able importance to the individual district 
represented by the Member of Congress. 
Expenditures that seem important and 
necessary to the particular Member of 
Congress representing a particular con- 
gressional district are those that have 
a favorable bearing on his own district. 
And when any considerable number of 
congressional districts are similarly in- 
terested then there is a coalition formed 
to protect such expenditures. Thus, as 
President Roosevelt is reported to have 
once said: “Yes, the budget can be cut. 
Go ahead and do it.” He knew it was 
easier said than done. 

It is no easy task to estimate the ap- 
propriations that should be made to run 
a Government as large as this is. The 
budget for the next fiscal year, submitted 
by the President each year for the con- 
Sideration of Congress, consists of a book 
nearly double the size of the telephone 
directory for a city the size of Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, or any other similarly 
large city. It is printed on thin paper, 
both sides of the page, and in small type. 
It covers thousands upon thousands of 
different items of expense. It shows 
plainly that the Government of the 
United States is of tremendous size, and 
its activities of such a varied character 
as to defy the reasonable possibility of 
ever being put together in a manner that 
could make plain what is, or, is not 
necessary for the functioning of this 
Government “of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” 

It can be readily understandable that 
a spending program of nearly $82 billion, 
as provided for in the budget as submit- 
ted, cannot be explained in detail in a 
limited speech such as this. The most 
that can be done is to give in broad out- 
line the general scope of the expendi- 
tures. 

The largest item of expenditure nat- 
urally relates to defense. The amount 
for this purpose in the next fiscal year 
will approximate $43.6 billion. This vast 
amount of money goes directly to 2.8 
million people who serve in the armed 
services. Nearly $3 billion is paid toward 
strengthening the military allies of our 
Nation. And the balance goes to meet 
the costs of new weapons, for research, 
for construction of military housing, 
building new and strengthening estab- 
lished military bases, constructing ships 
of different types for the Navy, airplanes 
for the Air Force, maintenance of mili- 
tary development of atom missiles, pen- 
sions for retired military personnel, and 
providing stockpiles of strategic mate- 
rials. This enumeration may be consid- 
ered inadequate, but it is sufficient at 
least to give some idea of the extent of 
our military activities and the millions 
of wage workers who are necessarily em- 
ployed in producing and manning the 
necessary activities incident to maintain- 
ing an efficient and effective system of 
defense. 
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Next in importance as a source of ex- 
penditure relates to the extensive welfare 
activities carried on by our Government. 
This will cover approximately $14 billion. 
It includes our expenditures for pensions 
for retired Government employees, wid- 
ows and orphans, the needy aged, blind 
and otherwise handicapped, to the un- 
einployed, for medical research, school 
lunches, hospital construction for medi- 
cal research, and numerous other types 
of welfare activities. 

More than $5% billion is paid out for 
veteran benefits, including pensions and 
compensation to veterans, their widows 
and dependents, hospital and medical 
care for veterans, education and training 
programs, veterans’ life insurance, guar- 
antee of home loans, and to build veter- 
ans hospitals, and provide other aids. 
At the present time 2.9 million veterans 
receive benefits in one form or another, 
and also approximately 880,000 families 
of veterans who have died. The educa- 
tional benefits go to over 570,000 vet- 
erans and 9,000 war orphans. 

The farmers of the Nation form a 
group that receive nearly $5 billion in 
aid, such as price supports, soil bank 
payments, conservation programs, rural 
power and telephone programs, and nu- 
merous other forms of aid programs. 

Various items designed to be helpful, 
such as highway building, aid to hous- 
ing, to promote aviation, for civil de- 
fense, for slum clearance, disaster relief, 
postal service deficit, and numerous oth- 
er forms of aid provide a total of nearly 
$4 billion. 

Concluding this short summary of 
some of our governmental expenditures, 
we must not overlook the fact that our 
foreign-aid programs approach $3 bil- 
lion, and that we are now spending up- 
ward of $7 billion for interest on the out- 
standing national indebtedness and for 
general management. 

The difficulty that is experienced in 
cutting the budget can be readily under- 
stood. Notwithstanding, the task is diffi- 
cult to decide where and how much of a 
cut there should be. Nevertheless, the 
Congress should zealously strive to re- 
duce the cost of Government in the hope 
that it can result in a surplus of receipts 
over expenditures sufficient to make 
some cut in taxes. ; 

It will be nearly 18 months before a 
final accounting can be made of the 
projection of the Government’s financial 
position on June 30, 1958. Budget plan- 
ning that far ahead is a hazardous busi- 
ness. Probably one of the greatest un- 
certainties arises from what may be our 
expenditures on our commitments 
throughout the world in the event of an 
unseen emergency arising that requires 
us to defend our foreign policy if it is 
seriously challenged by the Soviet Union. 
This is only one of the emergencies that 
can arise, although at the present time 
it does not seem likely. And, we trust, 
it won’t arise. But careful planning, as 
outlined by Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, to enable us to withstand 
the impact of unforeseen emergencies, 
seems to me to be the wise course to be 
followed. It is fortunate that we have 
at this time a man of the ability and 
strength of character and adherence to 
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sound financial principles as character- 
ize our Secretary of the Treasury. 

It is very significant that Secretary 
Humphrey has made a special appeal 
“not simply to keep within the limits of 
this budget, but to make actual and sub- 
stantial reductions.” Whether Congress 
may find ways to reduce the spending 
figure is uncertain at this time. How- 
ever, I am of the opinion that a budget 
as large as the present one provides room 
for searching examination and substan- 
tial reductions without weakening the 
efficieacy of our governmental structure. 
This is now the responsibility of the 
House Appropriation Committee, and, 
later of the House and Senate. 

There is no more patriotic service that 
Members of Congress can render at this 
time than to make certain that we do 
not weaken the financial structure of 
this Nation by excessive or unnecessary 
expenditures. Our expenditures for for- 
eign aid have grown to totals that are 
appalling. As a people we have been 
willing to make such expenditures, with 
the sacrifices inherent therein, in the 
belief that we were thereby strengthen- 
ing not only our own Nation but also the 
weaker nations, who are our allies, in 
the fight against communism. The mak- 
ing of such expenditures has and may 
continue to require curtailment of some 
projects of a domestic character that 
seem necessary in order that we may 
continue to bolster our strength and that 
of our allies as against the day we may 
need their assistance in fighting a com- 
mon enemy. 

Before the last of the appropriation 
bills is enacted there will be time for 
a later and up-to-date consideration 
and study of the state of our domestic 
economy and likewise on the develop- 
ments abroad. The Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to measure these carefully in 
reaching its final decision on appropria- 
tion needs and make reductions wherever 
possible. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
cussion today has concentrated upon the 
illusive nature of responsibility for the 
President’s unprecedented budget. It is 
indeed strange to witness the attack 
upon the integrity of the budget by its 
very own authors. 

While much has been said today about 
ways and means of slicing Federal ex- 
penditures and reducing taxes, very little 
has been said about increasing the tax 
yield of the Government within the ma- 
chinery of existing laws. 

For example, there is no present jus- 
tification for the arbitrary issuance of 
quick amortization certificates by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. As a 
matter of fact the authority to issue new 
depreciation certificates should be with- 
drawn by this Congress. It is through 
this device that billions of dollars have 
escaped the Federal Treasury. 

In view of the current discussions on 
oil, it is abundantly clear that no justi- 
fication exists for the special depletion 
allowance which oil enjoys under our 
present laws. Certainly there is no just- 
ification for such a tax depletion allow- 
ance on oil recovery in foreign countries. 

If this Congress will eliminate the 
quick tax writeoffs which selected 
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industries enjoy and if the discrimina- 
tory oil-depletion allowance can be elim- 
inated, the fiscal affairs of this Govern- 
ment will be in a sounder position and 
we will be closer to a tax reduction for 
all of the people instead of tax-saving 
gimmicks for a few. 

The reduction in Federa] expenditures 
must be coupled with a redoubleq effort 
to close loopholes in our tax structure in 
order that the burdens of government 
may be more equitably distributed. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, everyone here is for economy—at 
least you have said so. In Indiana we 
often say “put your money where your 
mouth is.” Right now I would say “put 
your vote where your mouth is.” At the 
proper time today I intend to introduce 
an amendment which can help us onto 
the economy road. 

I am witnessing something very un- 
usual here today. I see some Democrats 
shedding crocodile tears for a reduced 
budget and lower taxes. This is indeed 
unusual. Throughout the 17 years I’ve 
served in this body, I’ve seen expendi- 
tures and taxes rise to the skies—always 
under the rule of our Democrat brethren 
who now, all of a sudden, are becoming 
economy minded. 

In my service here I have seen only 
2 balanced budgets and only 2 tax 
reductions—both under Republican Con- 
gresses. In fact, every Republican Con- 
gress of my experience has reduced taxes 
and yet balanced the budget. In this 
85th Congress, the Democrats have the 
power, they can control this budget sit- 
uation. It is up to them to act, to lead 
the way. 

It seems that this issue is turning into 
politics and is delaying action on corn 
legislation so direly needed by Mid- 
western farmers. That corn matter also 
has become a political football. I told 
the farmers in my congressional dis- 
trict, when the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLry], was there to 
speak in behalf of my opponent during 
the 1956 election campaign, what the 
corn-hog farmers would get under a 
Democrat-controlled Congress. Men 
now heading the Agriculture Committees 
of both bodies of Congress are cotton, 
rice, and peanut champions—so, we Mid- 
west farmers get little out of agriculture 
programs but peanuts. 

If our farmers do not get a corn-hog 
bill this session, it is going to be the fault 
of a Democrat Congress trying to sabo- 
tage the program and further sabotage 
the soil bank program so severely de- 
layed and damaged by Democrat politi- 
cians in the 1956 campaign period. All 
of us can clearly remember the farcical 
mishandling of farm legislation in the 
84th Congress. 

Under Republican Congresses we have 
had men like Cliff Hope of Kansas 
heading up our Agriculture Committee, 
and he was seriously intent upon work- 
ing out programs for the benefit of all 
farmers. The record will show that, un- 
der Mr. Hope’s chairmanship, all seg- 
ments of the Nation’s agricultural econ- 
omy received fair treatment. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, in a 
spirit of nonpartisanship, House Resolu- 
tion 190 is a perfectly reasonable and 
orderly procedure. In asking the Presi- 
dent for definite and specific suggestions 
for reducing the administration’s budget 
which the President’s major advisers say 
should and can be cut, the Congress is 
not dodging any responsibility nor is it 
passing the buck. The Congress will ulti- 
mately authorize and appropriate the 
funds which the President will spend 
during fiscal 1958. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, through its many departments, has 
studied, prepared, and submitted to the 
Congress a budget. This 72 billion 
administration budget is necessary for 
our best interest, so says the adminis- 
tration. Every item has been justified 
in the opinion of the administration. 
They say we need every item and also 
say that the budget should be cut. In 
a strange situation of this sort it would 
be unwarranted presumption to act with- 
out seeking at least major sources of in- 
formation and help. The President 
should welcome this spirit of mutual 
concern. The executive branch of our 
Government should have the very best 
advice and counsel available in connec- 
tion with budgetary needs. 

The President sought congressional 
advice and approval for his Mid East 
resolution. Through this resolution, he 
sought advice in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional powers as President. Con- 
gress responded courageously and I con- 
cur in that response. The best interest 
of us all now demands a similar spirit 
of cooperation in dealing with the 
budget. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ScrRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said earlier today, when speaking on the 
rule, the passage of this resolution calls 
for the most abject abdication of respon- 
Sibility and duty by the House of Repre- 
sentatives I have ever seen. In fact, it 
is the greatest abdication in the history 
of this great Republic. 

-I have sat here this afternoon listen- 
ing to outstanding members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, men with long 
years of experience, some of whom have 
Said that there never was a budget pre- 
sented to this Congress that could not 
be cut; men who know the budget for- 
ward and backward. I had hoped that 
in their expressed desire for economy 
that they were sincere and in that sin- 
cerity they would stand up here before 
us and tell us exactly where the budget 
presented by the President for fiscal year 
1958 could be trimmed. I have listened 
in vain. There has not been one of those 
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men who would point out a single place 
where the budget should be cut. 

I repeat, the President’s budget is 
merely a request to Congress to appro- 
priate certain funds. Like any request, 
it can be granted in full or it can be 
refused in full; it can be granted in part 
or refused in part. It is no more and 
no less than the experience that some of 
you have had with your own children. 
One of your children wants a $2 or a $5 
weekly allowance. That is the request 
he makes of you. “Dad, give me $5 a 
week.” » 

Listen. Just because your son asks for 
it and because you love him, you do not 
have to give him the five bucks; and no 
matter how high regard you have for 
the President of the United States you 
will never at any time, be he Democrat 
or Republican, give him everything he 
asks for in the budget. The job is yours 
to control appropriations. 

My beloved chairman of the Military 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, Mr. 
Manon, was talking a while ago about 
how the public would applaud the Presi- 
dent if he gave us suggestions for econ- 
omy. Why should not we as Members 
of Congress acting in our positions of 
responsibility do our job and get the 
public applause ourselves? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has 
mentioned my name. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes; and I am going 
to mention it again. 

Mr. MAHON. Iam not so sure that 
anybody is going to get any applause for 
economy, although we need economy. 
We put ourselves squarely on record be- 
fore the world in this resolution. We say, 
“Whereas the House of Representatives 
must”—— 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes; you say where- 
as the House must, and we must. That 
is our responsibility. 

Mr. MAHON. We must cut expenses, 
so we merely ask the President to give 
us an idea so we will least interfere with 
any necessary program of the Govern- 
ment, Sty 

Mr. SCRIVNER. All I will say about 
that is this: It is known in military cir- 
cles that the buck can never be passed 
up; it is passed down. 

I have been with the gentleman from 
Texas on this committee for a long time, 
and we get along pretty well most of the 
time. The same thing is true of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 
But lots of times they just do not want 
to go as far as I would like to go in 
economy. 

I was noticing one of the comments 
made by the gentleman from Texas when 
he was talking about this man that 
owned a farm, He suggested going out 
there and ask his hired man and say, 
“Now, we have to save money. Where 
can we save?” If that man is smart 
enough to save and earn and buy a farm, 
he himself is smart enough to know 
where to economize and should not have 
to ask the hired man how to economize. 

Mr. MAHON. I think I said that if 
you have someone running your 
farm—— 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is the hired 
help. 
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Mr. MAHON. And you must cut ex- 
penses, you might very well confer with 
him as to how best it might be done. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If you are smart 
enough to obtain that farm in the first 
place, you are surely smart enough to tell 
your hired hand where to economize. 

Mr. MAHON. We could work to- 
gether on that sort of a project. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. There is an old 
neighbor of mine, or he used to be; well, 
as a matter of fact we served in the same 
artillery regiment during World War I. 
He lives over in Independence, Mo., now. 
He is retired. He is a former President 
of the United States. But he said some- 
thing one day that I have always re- 
membered, and it is just as true as can 
be. He said, “If you cannot stand the 
heat, get out of the kitchen.” Now, if 
you cannot accept your responsibility 
here as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, why stay here? The respon- 
sibility for appropriations is squarely on 
the shoulders of the Congress of the 
United States and you cannot avoid or 
evade it. You cannot duck it. If you did 
not want to accept that responsibility, 
you should not have accepted the job 
when the people elected you to do it. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Passmanil—and I think the world and 
all of him—put his finger on one thing 
that is as true as can be. The President 
of the United States, no matter who he 
is, whether it is Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower, or whoever may be the fu- 
ture President, cannot spend one nickel 
that is not authorized by law and appro- 
priated for by Congress. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana pointed out to you 
when he was talking about the last two 
budgets that in there were increases that 
were made mandatory by laws passed by 
Congress. You had the votes to make 
those expenditures mandatory and you 
have the same votes and the same power 
to cut that spending if you but will. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Tyield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Ishould like to men- 
tion something that may not have to do 
with what the gentleman has just said, 
but my friends on the gentleman’s side 
of the aisle are talking about the econ- 
omy that has been effected in govern- 
ment under President Eisenhower. Is 
it not true that when Mr. Eisenhower 
moved into the White House the public 
debt stood at $266 billion, and during 
the past 4 years under Republican lead- 
ership we have spent all of the revenue 
in sight and the Republicans have in- 
creased the public debt by $10 billion? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. You know why—be- 
cause we had to pay a lot of. c. o. d. bills 
that were run up under a previous ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield 
further to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio... I would like to 
ask the gentleman if the President of the 
United States had last Friday, for in- 
stance, sent a message to your Commit- 
tee on Appropriations telling you where 
to cut various items, how many members 
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of the Committee on Appropriations of 
this House would immediately have 
raised the cry of dictatorship and said 
the President is trying to tell us what to 
do when it is our constitutional right to 
do what we think. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Idonotknow. The 
President knows what duty is. AS a 
military man, he has always lived under 
the rigid requirements of duty. He has 
fulfilled his duty under the law when he 
sent the budget request up here. Under 
the Constitution, it is our duty to cut the 
budget. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. We should do some- 
thing about it or quit talking about it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a lot of 
talk about the biggest peacetime budget 
in history. Peace? Yes, in that there 
has not been a young American die on 
the field of battle in a foreign land since 
early 1953. 

Sure, it has been peace in a sense of 
the word. But, you know and I know it 
is an uneasy peace, and that as long 
as—and I have heard this from the Dem- 
ocratic side as well as the Republican 
side—as long as Soviet Russia remains a 
threat to the peace and security of the 
world including our peace and security, 
you cannot call it anything but an un- 
easy peace. And, if it were not for the 
existence of Russia, and we have been 
hearing of this threat for weeks and 
months, we could whack $20 billion off 
this budget tomorrow. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. $40 billion. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No; I do not think 
so. Well, I am talking about the mili- 
tary. Maybe we could go as high as $30 
billion. But, certainly, if it were not for 
that one thing, the Communist threat, 
this uneasy peace, we could whack it. 
I have yet to hear one sound suggestion 
of where the military budget can be 
trimmed. Oh, sure, the committee have 
had investigators out, but I have not 
seen a report from that yet that has 
indicated where to make a cut in the 
military budget. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. BOYLE. There is just one ques- 
tion that bothers me. I cannot under- 
stand how the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and_these three other individuals— 
was it Burgess and Merriam and Gabriel 
Hauge?—can bastardize their own 
budget. Would you clear that up for 
me? They said it could be cut. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Let us get this thing 
square. You and I know, as politicians, 
we never are defeated by the speech we 
never make and, like many others, in- 
cluding Members of the House and the 
other body, sometimes when they are 
being interviewed, people make a state- 
ment in passing that they do not give 
full thought and-consideration to. You 
have done it, I have done it, all of us 
have. And they have been following just 
exactly what so many people have been 


I agree with 
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doing and talking about. Sure, the 
budget ought to be cut. I agree with 
that. I have been working on it for 11 
years. Once in a while, our chairman, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
non], has helped me on it, but a lot of 
times he has not. So, in closing, I say 
let us not abdicate or shirk our duty. 
Let us not fail to carry out our own re- 
sponsibility as Members of the House of 
Representatives. Let us work on this 
budget ourselves and bring about reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps I should never have been recorded 
on this resolution because our 2 sub- 


committees on appropriations—namely, 


Treasury and Post Office and Interior— 
did go to work on this budget and we did 
cut $141 million. However, I am going 
to vote for the resolution, if it will do 
one thing so far as I am concerned, and 
that is, elicit from the Secretary of the 
Treasury and from the President of tHe 
United States a statement on this budget 
in relation to the gross national prod- 
uct. I want to read just two state- 
ments and then I shall sit down. On 
page 67 of the budget hearings when 
Secretary Humphrey came before us, I 
asked him: 

In 1958, what is the estimated gross na- 
tional product that we will produce if we 
spend the $71.8 billion? 


The reply—in effect: 

It is something over $400 billion, and if 
we spend $70 billion that is 20 percent, less 
than 20 percent. 7 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. You think from that we 
can provide the country with a compass, or 
a norm to run the country and the land? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think it is too 
much. I think that is too high a percentage 
to take. 


The Secretary says therefore that 20 
percent is too much, and Secretary 
Weeks the other night said it is now 17 
percent, because the gross national 
product is rising. I would like to have 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
executive branch tell this House what 
they think a fair norm is. They are big- 
minded businessmen. They should know. 
If I would make a budget proposal to 
my company, or you to yours, I would not 
stand much show unless I could say what 
percentage to gross or to estimated net 
it was. 

Mr. Chairman, the second point I want 
to mention is this, if we know from 
the executive branch what a right per- 
centage of budget to gross national 
product is, whether it is 10, 15, or 17 per- 
cent, more or less, this House could, 
with utmost. wisdom, gauge the result of 
its vote to add to, or to slash any budget 
presented to it. 

For example, in the same hearings on 
the budget, I asked Budget Director 
Brundage, on page 148 of the hearings, 
the following: 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Brundage, would you 
care to venture an estimate as to what a 
$19 billion slash in this budget, which would 
bring it down to $52.8 billion, would do to 
our gross national product? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. I am afraid not, no. 
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I further said, in an effort to get 
this administration to reduce taxes—on 
page 149 of the hearings: 

Individuals are now paying 19 billion more 
dollars into the Treasury than corporations 
are paying, not counting the 8 billion that 
goes for employment taxes. If we were told, 
in the next Congress, to give that $19 billion 
back to the people, it would be a terrific 
dividend to them, based of course upon what 
it would do to the gross national product. 
We want the gross national product to keep 
growing. 


Obviously, this House could act on the 
budget with greater wisdom if the big- 
minded businessmen in the executive 
branch of the Government made the 
same kind of bold, daring, forceful and 
courageous declaration of what par for 
the course was, of what the right per- 
centage was. Banks do it to borrowers. 
It seems to me the Executive must de- 
clare itself on the budget in relation to 
the gross national product. It has not 
done this. What is the right percentage, 
Mr. Secretary of the Treasury, what is 
the right percentage, Mr. President? Is 
Secretary Weeks correct when he says 
17 percent is O. K.? How do we know? 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, in seek- 
ing to extract a principle of budget oper- 
ation and budget allocations, I asked Mr. 
Brundage, on page 149 of the hearings: 

Do you think we could ever adjust this 
budget so that we could have one-third for 
defense, one-third for public affairs, and 
one-third for reserve: 33144 percent for de- 
fense, 3344 percent for public affairs, and 
3344 percent for reserve? 

I wonder if you can foresee the time when 
the United States budget can come into 
that sort of balance. 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. It sounds like a swell idea. 
I do not see it in the immediate future. 


Again, on page 150 of the same hear- 
ings, I observed as a mark of caution, lest 
we concentrate too much on gold and 
the golden calf while the energies and 
needs of the people parch and shrivel 
from an inadequate flow of funds, the 
following: 

In 1914, if my information is correct, the 
treasuries of England, Germany, and France 
were loaded with gold. There was no ques- 
tion of a deficit or of an insurmountable 
public debt, which we hear much talk about 
here today. Yet war followed. The ques- 
tion is, why? 

Again, this is open to discussion. Was it 
because of more money that England, Ger- 
many, and France wanted? Was it because 
of a surplus? Or was it because of needed 
markets to give the people more goods and 
services, which means that when the needs 
of the people are not met or are threatened 
war follows, regardless of the status of the 
budget. 

Thus it would appear that the needs of 
the people and their plans must coincide 
with their budget and vice versa. Money 
must match the people and their energies. 


I trust that this resolution elicits ac- 
tion on some of the points mentioned 
herein. 

I would double the salary of everyone 
in Government if I thought that by it 
we could avoid war for 60 years—within 
the life span of my 4 months old 
grandson. i 

Today, we allocate some $5 billion a 
year for veterans affairs. In 30 years, 
that figure will take a drop. In 60 years 
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it should almost vanish if we stay out 
of war. 

Again, I hope that this resolution 
forces the executive branch of Govern- 
ment to show a little more quid for the 
quo that we spend abroad. Let us have 
a rollcall of Ambassadors and the na- 
tions they serve. Let us show what our 
investments in those nations are and 
what we get from them. Let us put the 
State Department back in the game. 
Make the Ambassadors taik it up for 
Uncle Sam as well as the country to 
which they are accredited. 

Marco Polo did a great job in selling 
the Orient to Europe, so great that na- 
tions have been jockeying for routes to 
it via America, Canada, and the Pacific 
“and overland through Europe and the 
Mediterranean ever since. 

Unless the rolicall of the Ambassadors 
is taken and tallies made on mutual 
progress, this House in its desire to be 
thrifty will drastically cut foreign aid. 
And if we pull out of developing over- 
seas markets, the nations of Europe with 
surplus capital to invest will fill any 
vacuum our pullout might create. If 
we can afford this pullout, fine. But let 
us know what we are doing before we do. 

Wars were started, it is said, over 
quests for markets. Should we slash 
funds in areas of developing purchasing 
power and consumption? It seems not. 
The Executive holds the ball on this. 
I hope it comes clean with the facts. 
The House will give it a square shake, I 
am certain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
SIEMINSKI] has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I listen 
always with pleasure to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SCRIVNER]. He is a 
very interesting and entertaining speak- 
er. But let us consider the substance 
of his remarks. He discussed first the 
question of the responsibility devolving 
upon the Committee on Appropriations. 
That is not before us. As I had previ- 
ously explained carefully, and as a read- 
ing of the resolution will show, there is 
not the faintest reference to such a sub- 
ject in the bill before the House. 

The gentleman then proceeded at rome 
length to elaborate on the fact that you 
could not appropriate a nickel unless by 
act of Congress. That question is not 
before us at all today, as the resolution 
will so show. His discussion of the 
subject was wholly beside the point. 

The gentleman then took up another 
extraneous subject. Hesaid that we had 
not killed a man since President Eisen- 
hower stopped the war. The pending 
resolution in no way touches on that 
subject. But he gave our President full 
credit of bringing the war to a close. 
Everybody knows that negotiations to 
close the war had dragged along, and 
were nearing their close. In fact the 
only remaining point of difference—the 


last obstacle to peace was the fact that ~ 


President Truman insisted that the 
enemy release certain American soldiers 
who were held prisoners. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower came in he yielded that 
point, and those prisoners are still incar- 
cerated abroad, so far as we know. 

As far as the question of the President 
being authorized to change the budget, 
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he ean change it any time he wishes. He 
sent down to us today, and the Speaker 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, 2 communications, 2 instances 
in which he changed the budget; 1 in 
which he reduced a previous estimate 
and 1 in which he increased the amount 
requested.. So, taking it as a whole, I 
cannot see that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ScrivNER], has said any- 
thing that particularly pertains to the 
subject before us. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. . 

Mr. SCRIVNER. One of the things 
that is strange is that. you are stressing 
the importance of the President’s recom- 
mendations. I recall a year ago when 
you did not have such a high regard for 
the President’s recommendations, when 
you forced the military to take $900 mil- 
lion more than the President asked for. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. With respect to the $900 
million added to the defense bill by the 
other body last year, the President’s 
representatives in the Department of De- 
fense and intelligence agencies gave us 
information which led us to believe that 
the Soviet Union was producing inter- 
continental jet bombers faster than the 
United States. This was an alarming 
situation. The other body added the 
$900 million as a result of that informa- 
tion. Since the Congress has resumed 
this year we are all aware of the fact 
that the defense officials have advised 
us that they were in error last year in 
their estimates of the situation, and 
therefore the information on which we 
acted last year was in error. I blame no 
one for it, but we should understand the 
situation that prompted the other body 
to put the money in the defense bill last 
year. I did not originate the idea of the 
increase, but in view of the reports re- 
ceived at the time, the addition seemed 
valid and there have been no waste or 
harmful results from the action taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Karsten]. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to support this resolution. It is 
inevitable in the consideration of legis- 
lation of this kind that politics will creep 
in, and I may indulge in a little myself. 

Four years ago the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was dedicated to a program of 
economy for the American people. The 
American people have not had it. Ref- 
erence was made a little while ago to the 
national debt. At the time Mr. Eisen- 
hower took office the national debt stood 
at $266 billion. This morning it was $275 
billion plus. In other words, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are $9 billion deeper in the “red” 
than we were before we had this economy 
program. 

We are confronted today with the 
largest peacetime budget in history. I 
believe that it can be cut; but, frankly, 
when you read this budget it is hard to 
determine where it would be safe to cut. 
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The budget calls for the appropriation 
of approximately $71.8 billion. Of this 
amount $13.7 billion represents interest 
payments; cost of Government house- 
keeping, and veterans’ benefits, and so 
forth. These are fixed charges. You 
cannot make any reductions there. 

The next item in this budget is mili- 
tary spending, for national defense. 
That callis for $43.3 billions. Many of us 
who are not experts in military affairs 
and are not on the Committee on 
Armed Services are reluctant to make 
cuts which might endanger our national 
security, but would like some guidance 
from President Eisenhower who was an 
outstanding military man. His advice 


. would carry considerable weight. 


In the field of foreign policy the budget 
calls for the appropriation of $2.4 billion. 
The President has said that this is neces- 
sary. No cuts can apparently be made 
if the program is necessary. 

After all of these items, Mr. Chairman, 
there remains about $12 billion available 
for other things. In the field of labor 
and public welfare 80 percent of the 
amount budgeted goes into public-health 
education, school construction, and pro- 
grams of that nature: 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. KARSTEN. Iyield. 

Mr. PRICE. The request for 1958 is 
$4.4 billion rather than $2.4 billion. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Probably it has been 
upped since I last saw it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. KARSTEN. Iyield. 

Mr. MASON. You are both right. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I do not see how that 
can be. 

Mr. MASON. You are both right on 
it, because foreign aid is split up into 
two parts. Half of it is carried in our 
defense estimates. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Nevertheless, ap- 
proximately $2.4 billion is the amount 
we have to consider in the budget. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio.. If this resolution: 
passes does the gentleman think that 
the President would make any recom- 
mendation to cut out the two helicopters - 
it is proposed to park at the White House 
to carry the President and his friends 
out to Burning Tree golf course? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I am sure the pass- 
ing of this resolution could result in a 
number of worthwhile suggestions as to 
where cuts can safely be made. 

Let me return to the general budget 
items. In the field of agriculture 84 
percent of the budget goes for agricul- 
tural programs such as price supports, 
soil conservation, and so forth. 

Over half of the Commerce Depart- 
ment budget goes for such things as aid 
to aviation, housing, community devel- 
opment, and programs of that nature. 
As long as the American people want 
these necessary programs continued the 
area where significant reductions might 
be made is extremely limited. 

I think Congress will welcome, and 
that it is entitled to, the benefit of the 
advice of the President as well as the 
heads of the executive departments. 
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Heretofore the heads of Government de- 
partments have been reluctant to furnish 
any information but they have freely 
quoted the following from the Presi- 
dent’s budget message in advocating 
budget reductions before Congressional 
ccmmittees and elsewhere: 

It is my firm belief that tax rates are still 
too high and that we should look forward 
to further tax reductions as soon as they 
can be accomplished within a sound budget 
policy. 


Recently when the Secretary of the 
Treasury was before the Committee on 
Ways and Means we took advantage of 
that opportunity to try to secure some 
information as to budget reductions. 
Oh, yes; he admitted that cuts could be 
made, but when he was questioned as 
to where and how, all he would say was 
that he really thought it could be done. 
On one occasion the Secretary declined 
to answer questions put to him. It is the 
first time in the 24 years I have been in 
Washington that I ever heard a Cabinet 
member refuse to answer proper ques- 
tions before a Congressional committee, 
but that is exactly what Secretary Hum- 
phrey. did. 

I think we are entitled to this informa- 
tion. Cabinet officers are in a position to 
submit suggestions as to what reductions 
can be made, what expenditures can be 
cut without undue injury to govern- 
mental.services. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman in his re- 
marks has made reference to the fact 
that under this economy-minded admin- 
istration the public debt has jumped $9 
billion. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Yes; $9 billion plus. 

Mr. PRICE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would comment on the fact that up 
to the end of this fiscal year under this 
economy-managed administration we 
will reach a record high in the number 
of civilian employees on Government 
payrolls? 

Mr. KARSTEN. Perhaps we have al- 
ready reached that point. I think a reso- 
lution of this kind directed to the Presi- 
dent is constructive and might result in 
some suggestions which could be helpful. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the resolu- 
tion for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President respectfully 
be requested to indicate the places and 
amounts in his budget where he thinks sub- 
stantial reductions may best be made. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a serious moment in American 
history. We have before us a preposal 
which, if approved, will have a direct 
bearing on the constitutional responsi- 
bilities of this legislative body. 

In my years in the House I have been 
deeply impressed by the remarks of our 
great Speaker when he has gone into 
the well of the House to speak to us 
about the great dignity and important 
responsibilities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. His words have made a deep 
impression upon me and they were never 
more significant than at this very mo- 
ment. 
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We have a Presidential budget before 
us which many of us believe is too big. 
There is nothing new about that. I am 
now in my 19th year in this distin- 
guished body, and I have seen many 
budgets come before us which we hon- 
estly believed should be reduced. More 
than that, we did reduce them—not once 
but many times. In so doing we lived 
up to the great responsibilities placed 
upon us by the Constitution and the 
American people. 

Personally, I deeply regret that any- 
one should even think of bringing before 
us a resolution of this nature. .The 
President has sent us his budget. It is 
in the nature of a recommendation and 
we must assume its integrity. Now, our 
great Appropriations Committee and its 
subcommittees have held and are hold- 
ing hearings to determine as best we can 
the appropriations bills we can recom- 
mend to the House for approval. 

It is inconceivable that we should now 
turn to the President and say, in effect, 
“Mr. President, you have sent us your 
budget. Now we ask you to do our con- 
stitutional job for us and tell us how to 
write the appropriations bills.” I, for 
one, am not ready to admit for one mo- 
ment that the Congress cannot live up to 
its responsibilities. I hope the resolution 
will be defeated; for its approval would 
constitute a serious departure from our 
constitutional responsibilities and would 
set a very dangerous precedent for fu- 
ture consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. There is not the slightest 
ground for interpreting the pending 
resolution as a concession that the House 
of Representatives is incapable of dis- 
charging its duties. 

Can the gentleman indicate language, 
a statement or a word, that would carry 
out such an idea? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is the 
gentleman referring to the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 
Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Why, the 
resolution itself shows that we are stat- 
ing that we are inept and incapable to 
do the job we are elected to do. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman has 
not read the resolution. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Icertain- 
ly have. 

Mr. CANNON. The proposition be- 
fore the House is merely to invite the 
President to counsel and advise. He is 
not asked to discharge any of the duties 
of the Committee or the House. The 
gentleman has not read it at all. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I have 
read the resolution and I have studied it 
very carefully. 

Mr. CANNON. I will read the resolu- 
tion: 

That the President respectfully be re- 
quested to indicate the places and amounts 
in his budget where he thinks substantial 
reductions may best be made. 


That is all there is to it. Is there any- 
thing there that concedes incompetency 
cn the part of the House? I insist, Mr. 
Chairman, that gentlemen on that side 
are evading the question when they at- 
tempt to read into the resolution words 


My friend from 
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or meanings that are not there. The 
question of the competency of the House: 
of Representatives or of its turning any 
of its prerogatives over to the executive 
branch of the Government is wholly 
aside from anything presented by the 
resolution. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Witson of 
Indiana: 

On page 1, line 2, immediately after “indi- 
cate” insert the following: “to the House of 
Representatives.” : 

On page 1, immediately after line 4, add 
the following: “Resolved, That the President 
instruct the Secretary of Defense to inform 
the House of Representatives, at the earliest 
possible date, as to the manner in which, and. 
the extent to which, the amounts requested 
in the budget estimates of the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, could be reduced by an aggregate 
amount of $3,000,000,000 with the least pos- 
sible adverse effect upon the national defense 
of the United States; and be it-further.” 


- Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am somewhat like the little boy 
riding through the woods one dark and 
rainy night. The lightning was cracking. 
all around and he was scared. He got off 
his horse, knelt down and said: “Dear 
God, won’t You give me a little more 
light and a little less noise?” 

That is what we need here right now, 
a little more light. My amendment pro- 
poses to do that. The pending resolution, 
without my amendment, will not do the 
job we want done. My amendment does 
not tell the President to whom he should 
make his report regarding the budget. 
It does not tell him how much we expect 
him to reduce the budget. 

All of us here know that the gentleman. 
from Texas [Mr Manon], heads up the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which 
clears our biggest appropriations, for the 
Department of Defense. If we are going 
to effect any material economies, it is 
not going to be through reductions in 
budgets for the District of Columbia or 
any of the other lesser budgets outside 
the area of defense. We must look 
where the big money is being spent, and 
60 cents out of every budget dollar is for 
defense and related efforts. 

I fully expect that some of you will. 
arise when the District of Columbia bill 
comes before the House and you will be’ 
the greatest of conservatives. Your 
hearts will cry for the taxpayers at the 
expense of the District of Columbia. 
You will mail your speeches and com- 
ments back to your constituents when 
the next election campaign rolls around. 

Actually, the District of Columbia ap- 
propriations item is a very small drop 
when placed alongside the Defense De- 
partment budgets. The same is true of 
other civil budgets. The people of Amer- 
ica know this. They are smarter than 
some of you may think. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMan], my colleague on the Appropri- 
ations Committee, has said that “under 
Eisenhower the budget has gone up and 
the debt has gone up.’ If such is the 
case, then I would point out with all the 
emphasis at my command, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is an indictment of a Democrat 
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Congress which has the power to control 
budgets and taxes. 

If we pass this resolution as it stands, 
we are abdicating our responsibility. It 
is clearly the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to cut the budget, to balance, to 
reduce taxes—and we can do all that by 
controlling appropriations. 

Every Republican Congress under 
which I have served has cut appropri- 
ations commensurate with the size of 
the budget and has balanced it. 

You who are in the majority in this 
body are saying, in effect, that you are 
the Democrat majority but you cannot 
do this job, you want the President to 
do it for you. You want to escape re- 
sponsibility. 

Let us place responsibility for Defense 
Department budget cutting up to those 
most capable of doing the job properly. 
I will state here and now that I will vote 
for a $3 billion cut in defense appro- 
priations—and I firmly believe it can 
be done without jeopardizing our na- 
tional security one iota. 

Remember when we were going to Co- 
ordinate all branches of the Defense De- 
partment? Did we get it done? No. 
Instead of having 2 branches of the 
military, which we originally had, we 
now have 3—and each of them is build- 
ing itself with big appropriations and 
wasteful and duplicating efforts. 

I think every Member of this body 
knows, Mr. Chairman, that the biggest 
waste in Government is in the Defense 
Department. I have heard many of you 
say so. Now we are faced with the 
challenge and the opportunity. If we 
want to effect economy without jeopard- 
izing defense, then we must have the ex- 
pert advice and cooperation of the De- 
fense Department. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], that last year 
he would not accept the President’s rec- 
ommendations. He took the Defense De- 
partment’s recommendation and then 
approved of an addition of $900 million. 
Now, however, he seems not to want 
the recommendation of the Defense De- 
partment; he wants the President to say 
where the Defense Department reduc- 
tions shall be made. What a fine exam- 
ple of consistency. I just cannot under- 
stand that way of thinking. 

If we are sincere, let us add my amend- 
ment. Let us thereby tell the Defense 
Department that we look to it to give 
sincere and intelligent assistance in our 
efforts to reduce Federal expenditures. 
That is the commonsense way. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WILSON] 
for his sincere desire to more specifically 
and effectively reduce the budget. I 
want to commend him for his coopera- 
tion with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in trying to bring this whole matter 
before the House of Representatives. 

I do not think it is unfair to say that 
this amendment was offered by the 
gentleman in the Committee on Appro- 
priations. The object of this resolution 
which we have offered is merely to assert 
to the President and to the world that 
we must cut the budget in the public 
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interest and we ask the President to give 
us an order of priority, or to advise us 
where in his opinion it can best be cut, 
It has become perfectly evident to the 
whole wide world that the members of 
the President’s Cabinet feel that the 
budget should be cut. But the Congress 
must not overstep itself. It must respect 
the proprieties between the legislative 
and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment. I do not think it would be proper 
for us to adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

But let me say, too, that some real 
efforts are being made toward finding 
ways to reduce the defense budget. The 
Committee on Appropriations has re- 
quested the Secretary of the Air Force 
to tell us how he would apply a $1.5 bil- 
lion cut, or an increase, or a smaller re- 
duction. The Secretary of the Army has 
been asked to tell us, if we arbitrarily 
reduced the Army budget by $1 billion 
how it would be applied. We have made 
the same request of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

In other words, this request has al- 
ready been made and I think I violate 
no confidence when I say that Secretary 
Wilson told me a few days ago over the 
telephone in discussing this matter: 

I have the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in my office and I want to ask 
you about this request which you have made 
of the Department of Defense. 


I said to him: 


Mr. Secretary, we have made it in all 
earnestness. We need help. We do not 
want to hurt the defense of our country and 


we want you to undertake to help us in this 


field. 


He said that he would. Secretary Wil- 
son has been most cooperative and I 
commend him highly for his attitude of 
helpfulness. 

It is not the object of this resolution 
to have the President himself, personally, 
offer suggestions as to all these reduc- 
tions. The job is too big for just the 
President. We expect the President to 
do what he has already done to some 
extent, to summon his Cabinet people and 
have them all work on it, with these 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
employees they have, and come in with a 
recommendation that will assist us in 
this project. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. I may 
say I was a little unhappy when earlier in 
the day he spoke disparagingly of the 
House of Representatives for providing 
additional buildings for us to do a better 
job as Members of Congress. It would 
have been proper for my friend to have 
objected when we were acting on those 
appropriations for needed office space, 
in the public interest, in the interest of 
economy. But it came a little late to- 
day and it was not quite up to the usual 
exceptionally high standard of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. May I say that in such a 
comment the gentleman sounds a bit 
like some of these bureaucrats who come 
before our committees and who want 
economy every place except in their own 
department. 
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But may I ask the gentleman this 
question? It is true that our subcom- 
mittee has asked the various agencies 
of the Department of Defense for places 
where they could make reductions? 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. FORD. But I think it is also fair 
to point out that there has been a per- 
sistent effort on the part of some mem- 
bers of our subcommittee primarily on 
the gentleman’s side of the aisle to find 
out where the various bureaus or depart- 
ments could spend more money. The 
testimony will indicate quite clearly 
when it is printed that there has been 
prodding on the part of the Democratic 
members of the subcommittee to find out 
why these departments did not get more 
money than the President’s budget re- 
quested; is not that true? 

Mr. MAHON. In my opinion, the rec- 
ord will not quite agree with the gentle- 
man’s statement. There has been this. 
It has been developed that the Air Force, 
for example, had a flash budget of about 
$23 billion. Later it had a more firm 
budget of $21 billion. Later it was 
brought down to about $17 billion. We 
have explored all the workings of the De- 
partment in the formulation of the budg- 
et, because we wanted to know every- 
thing we could about the validity and the 
adequacy of the budget in order that we 
might know how much weight to give it 
in our considerations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. - 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there pbisction 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. So Ido not think there 
has been any effort to prod the depart- 
ments into asking for more money. We 
have undertaken to ascertain the facts 
and we have asked them what they would 
do if additional funds were available.’ 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON.. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. As the gentleman 
knows, I have a great admiration for 
him. 

Mr. MAHON. It is entirely mutual, 
may I say. 

Mr. ARENDS. He is one of the gen- 
tlemen who always tries to do a con- 
structive job. I was just a little disap- 
pointed last year and somehow I feel the 
gentleman was, too, when Congress saw 
fit through action in the other body to 
add to our national defense budget the 
sum of $900 million. We had testimony 
just recently in our committee from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, from the civilian 
and the military heads, and I think it 
was the best information that we have 
yet received, to the effect that while they 
say they have reduced the budget to the 
minimum, yet they are not requesting 
any more money. I sincerely hope that 
we will not find ourselves again in the 
same position where they are forced into 
taking more money than they requested. 

Mr. MAHON. I fully agree with my 
friend. The gentleman knows that it 
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was the other body that originated the 
increase last year on the basis of intelli- 
gence supplied us by the executive 
branch. As my friend knows, the intel- 
ligence estimates have been revised this 
year but we had already taken the pre- 
vious action in 1956. 

Some who talk glibly about cutting the 
defense budget this year by $2 billion or 
$3 billion I think should be more care- 
ful in their thinking and in their state- 
ments. It is not easy to reduce the de- 
fense budget by billions. Will you cut 
out the new atomic carrier? Will you 
cut out the airplanes? ‘The airplanes of 
the Air Force have been cut by several 
hundred. Will you cut the Army, which 
may not be adequate for its worldwide 
commitments? It is easy to talk about 
how much you can cut the Department 
of Defense, and there is waste in such a 
large organization. We are always try- 
ing to improve it, and I must say that 
Secretary Wilson and the other leaders 
are doing the best job they can. They 
are sincere. But Ido not believe we can 
recklessly cut $3 billion from the defense 
request of President Eisenhower. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Who is in 
the best position to give us leads as to 
where we can do away with waste and 
the least necessary expenditures in the 
Defense Department? 

Mr. MAHON. We have asked for that 
information and we shall continue to 
probe with all diligence. I predict that 
the defense budget will be reduced. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, without regard to how 
Members feel on the pending resolution, 
I think it would be highly inadvisable to 
adopt the amendment offered by my 
friend from Indiana, respecting him as I 
do and appreciating the fineness of his 
intent. The language states that the 
President shall “instruct the Secretary 
of Defense.” This is a direct violation 
of the constitutional relationship be- 
tween the legislative and the executive 
branches, when it seeks to instruct the 
President to “instruct the Secretary of 
Defense.” I think that is highly in- 
advisable, and it is certainly a violation 
of the constitutional separation of 
powers. 

The President submits the budget. 
Instruct the Secretary of Defense to in- 
form the House of Representatives? In 
other words, the Secretary should inform 
us when it is the President’s duty to in- 
form us? So, recognizing the intent of 
the gentleman from Indiana, I think the 
language that he has used is entirely 
undesirable. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The original 
resolution was merely a committee reso- 
lution asking the Secretary of Defense 
to tell the committee where a $3 billion 
economy could be effected without affect- 
ing our security materially. But I could 
not get that out of committee and I 
could not have gotten the rule on it. So 
the only way I could make this. germane 
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was to ask the President to instruct the 
Secretary of Defense: to do it. It was 
the only way I had of doing it without 
having it ruled out of order. It is not 
unconstitutional. There is nothing 
wrong at all with the President’s asking 
the Secretary of Defense to tell us where 
we can make the cut with the least 
amount of damage to our defense effort. 

Mr. McCORMACE: If you ask the 
President to request the Secretary of 
Defense to inform him so he could in- 
form the Congress, that would be all 
right, but the language the gentleman 
uses is that the President instruct him. 
That is mandatory language from the 
House of Representatives to the President 
that he “instruct.” I think the gentle- 
man is on untenable ground in that 
respect. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Would the 
distinguished majority leader like to 
offer that as an amendment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I am simply 
offering the gentleman technical advice. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The 
amendment is allright asitis. It would 
be a great service to the taxpayers of 
this country if we adopted it, as well as 
to the security of the country. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I am not enter- 
ing into a discussion of the merits of this 
amendment; all I am saying is that it 
would be highly inadvisable to adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that the 
resolution applies to the Defense De- 
partment and all the other departments, 
that it is all-inclusive? While there is 
some merit in the idea of the gentleman 
from Indiana, the whole thing is covered 
in a more appropriate way in the original 
resolution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman. I will say in connection with 
the Defense Department that if the com- 
mittee will lock into the stock funds you 
might find some available money there. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Those of us 
who have a sincere desire to reduce ex- 
penditures and feel that some reduction 
can be done in the Defense Department 
want to find out where we can best do 
it. We have to come to the floor of the 
House with hardly any information. We 
do not want to make an across-the-board 
cut. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is why you 
and my Republican friends should sup- 
port this resolution, because this resolu- 
tion prevents a meat-ax cut, whereas 
later on if there is going to be a meat- 
ax cut, and I look for it in foreign as- 
sistance, I might. say that in view of 
Secretary Humphrey’s statement of his 
position that if it takes place, which I 
hope it will not, Iam going to look to the 
Republican leadership to try and put the 
cuts back. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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. The pro forma amendments were with» - 
drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. WILSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. , 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 1, line 4, after the word “further” in- 
sert: “Resolved, That the Speaker of the 
House indicate to the Congress the place and 
amounts in the budget where he thinks sub- 
stantial reductions may be made in the re- 
quest for appropriations for the legislative ` 
branch of the Government; and be it fur- 
ther.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is offered in good faith. A 
majority of the House has decided that 
the President has sent up a budget which 
is too large, and exercising their good 
judgment and being extremely desirous 
of economy in spite of the fact that many 
of those who voted for the resolution are 
supporters of bills which call for more 
money, and in spite of the fact that from 
that side there is pending now before 
our subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, and I under- 
stand some Republicans joined in it, a 
bill for civil defense and our good col- 
league, the gentleman from. California, 
I think, is chairman of that subcommit- 
tee, which will call for somewhere þe- 
tween $18 billion and $30 billion to 
build bomb shelters and which some who 
today ask the President to tell them 
where to cut—will no doubt vote for that 
expenditure. In my opinion it is a fine 
thing to try to economize—but why 
ask the President to reduce the budget 
totals while supporting bills which call 
for additional billions. 

If the record is checked, my vote will 
be found many, many times for econ- 
omy. Sometimes there were three of 
us. Once there was one. Twiee there 
were six. Thirty or forty times there 
were fifty, or less, and some say I have 
been consistently wrong. So you will 
excuse me if Iam wrong again. But, if 
we are to economize, why should we not 
set an example to the executive depart- 
ment. We have today and on other days 
heard many, many words, all of them jus- 
tifiable, in praise of our great Speaker. 
He has been Speaker longer than any 
other man, and he probably knows far 
more about the operations of the House, 
its procedure, and the legislative pro- 
gram than any half dozen of us. And I 
am not facetious about that. I honestly 
think he does. So why, if we want econ- 
omies, why if we are sending back to 
the President a budget which he sent up, 
and asking his opinion as to where it 
can be cut—why not ask the topman, the 
Speaker, where we can cut appropriations 
made for our operations? What will be 
the answer to our request to the Presi- 
dent?. What can it be? Will he say his 
advisers were mistaken in the first place? 
They will probably send it back as it is. 
If they do not, some Members will be 
grievously hurt if their pet projects are 
cut out. But as long as we are sending 
it down, why not ask the Speaker to tell 
us where we can economize a little in 
our own department, the legislative 
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‘branch. Recently there has been con- 
siderable criticism in the press about 
some $16,500 for a doorkeeper. I have 
no objection if that is the will of the 
House. It would not do me any good if 
I did object. I remember when the ma- 
jority, the Democrats, over my protest, 
passed a pension bill giving the Comp- 
troller General a pension for life of $17,- 
000 a year when he retired after 10 
years. Economy? How do you like that 
one? Then the minority employees of 
the House get something too. The 
Speaker, in this great emergency of ours, 
when people are clamoring for economy, 
I am sure could find some place where 
he could cut off one automobile here and 
there that either -the Speaker or the 
majority leader or the minority leader 
now has, and may need. But as long as 
this great emergency is with us, why not 
economize right here on the Hill? We 
might even cut something from our cler- 
ical.allowance and our stationery allow- 
ance, and so on down. I know that sug- 
gestion will not make me popular with 
the Members. 

Now, we are willing, just like so many 
other people, to practice economy if it 
does not affect us. Is that not about it? 
That is the way with the pressure groups. 
Every pressure group—and there have 
been many of them around here lately— 
wants more for the members of its 
group, and wants us to cut someplace 
where they are not affected. If we are 
really in favor of economy, if we want to 
save the taxpayers something, I sug- 
gest that we adopt this amendment and 
: call upon the Speaker, from his great 
wisdom and experience, to tell us where, 
without interfering with our legislative 
duties and the adequate performance of 
our duties, we can make some cuts; 
where we can prove the sincerity of our 
words by our acts, our votes. 

I notice the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is on his. feet. 
Time and again I have heard the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. Cannon], 
chairman of the committee, come in here 
and advocate economy; oppose a bill in 
committee, and then when it came on the 
floor, support it, after he said on the 
floor it was a bad bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that this amend- 
ment may be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man object to the Speaker’s request? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That the amend- 
ment be withdrawn? Yes; I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

The amendment was rejected. s 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that 
the House has taken today to discuss 
the question of Government expendi- 
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tures. I think a discussion of the gen- 
eral subject of where we are going is 
long overdue. 

Iam particularly pleased to note from 
the speeches that have been made that 
at long last Members of this. House ‘on 
both sides of the aisle are in agreement 
about the need for thrift and economy 
and reduction in Government expendi- 
tures. I hope, however, that that agree- 
ment is not just limited to this day, but 
that it will be a continuing agreement 
through the remainder of this session. 

Of course it should be made clear that 
this resolution we have before us does 
not reduce Government expenditures 
by one penny. What interests me most 
in this debate is the apparent. overnight 
concern on the Democratic side. of this 
House over economy. Perhaps that re- 
sults from the fact that this resolution 
does not cut any expenditures but just 
talks about expenditures in the abstract 
and in general terms. 

Mr. Chairman, I have difficulty being 
convinced of the sincerity of the pro- 
ponents of this resolution when my 
memory takes me back to last Thursday. 
At that time we had before this Con- 
gress an authorization bill, and let us 
remember that that is where expendi- 
tures are made and that is where budgets 
and expenditures are made, in authori- 
zation and appropriation bills, not in 
resolutions of this kind. Last Thursday 
we had before us an authorization bill 
and I saw the Democrat Members to a 
man go down the center aisle voting for 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota which would have 
increased the budget for expenditures 
in the field of agriculture by billions, and 
billions, and billions; and you know that 
was the case. Not a soul on that side 
voted against it. It would have sup- 
ported everything grown on the farm, 
irrespective of what it was or under what 
conditions, at a maximum mandatory 
support of 90 percent of parity and we 
all know that amendment would have 
increased the budget and the cost of the 
present agriculture program by many 
billions of dollars a year. 

You also at the same time refused to 
vote for an amendment providing a solu- 
tion to the corn problem offered by the 
Republican side and insisted on a bill 
that was going to cost more money, a bill 
that is going to cost at least $700 million 
a year more than the Republican-spon- 
sored proposal. : 

In view of that record of last Thurs- 
day I find it difficult to convince myself 
of the sincerity of the backers of this 
resolution. 

Let me say that I believe the President 
does have responsibility in the field of 
Government expenditure. I am ex- 
tremely disappointed in the way he has 
carried out that responsibility as far as 
the 1958 budget is concerned; but let me 
say this: The President has a much bet- 
ter record of economy in government 
than does the Democratic 84th Con- 
gress. Let us look at the record; let 
us just run down some of the bills passed 
by that Congress at the insistence of 
Democrat Members who today are mak- 
ing these great speeches for economy; 
bills passed by the Democrat Congress 
that the President had to veto because of 
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their excessive cost. The postal pay bill 
in the first session of the 84th Congress. 
vetoed by the President, and you know 
why. If it had been enacted into law 
this budget today would be much in 
excess of what it is as presented by the - 
President. 

The President vetoed the civil service 
retirement bill that was passed in that 
session. If that bill had not been vetoed 
the budget would be in excess of what 
it is. In the second session of the 84th 
Congress the President vetoed the gen- 
eral agricultural bill. The chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I am sure, 
will admit that the cost of that bill would 
have been greatly in excess of what our 
agricultural programs are under present 
agricultural legislation. He vetoed at 
the end of the 84th Congress the public 
works bill because it was loaded with 
projects we could not afford. 

To me the President has shown a much 
greater responsibility as far as economy 
is concerned than the Democrat Con- 
gress has. done in the last 2 years. It 
therefore comes with poor grace for the 
Democrat majority to try to pass the 
buck to the President. 

This whole maneuver smells of insin- 
cerity. I shall vote against the resolu- 
tion. 

Let me assure my colleagues, on both 
sides of the aisle, I will always support 
any real move that will actually save 
some money for the taxpayers. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, every time we talk 
about economy certain Members turn to 
the Department of Agriculture and I 
want to turn with you because while I 
believe in sound farm programs, I be- 
lieve I have always supported economy 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Reference has been made here to that 
Department and I think all Members 
would be interested in this fact. I have 
served for about 8 years as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations. I served when Secretary 
Wickard was head of that Department, 
I served when Secretary Anderson was 
head of that Department and I served 
when Secretary Brannan was head of 
that Department. Each and every year 
I was able to show you, and the facts 
bear this out, that we held the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s operations far be- 
low any department in Government. 
In fact, when Secretary Benson came 
into office, the total operations of the 
Department of Agriculture—the actual 
activities of the Department—were 
something like $700 million plus. Even 
with that holding down of the Depart- 
ment’s expenses, the first notice out of 
Mr. Benson’s office when he came in as 
Secretary was to the effect that he had 
inherited the greatest overgrown bu- 
reaucracy in Government. 

Let me tell you what the score is since 
Mr. Benson became Secretary. We had 
him before our committee about 10 days 
ago. We kept him from 10 to 6:15 in 
the afternoon. On this high level price 
support he testified before the commit- 
tee, and he was unable to show a single 
fact to support his contention that re- 
duced price supports has helped in any 
direction. Reduction in price supports 
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under 90 percent of parity has not de- 
creased production, reduction in price 
supports has not increased domestic 
consumption, reduction in price supports 
has not been reflected in any decrease 
in the price the consumer has to: pay. 
Under Mr. Benson the employees of the 
Department of Agriculture, which he 
said was the biggest overgrown bureauc- 
racy in Government when he came in, 
although it was held below any other 
department, in this year’s budget will 
run to 16,254 more employees than Mr. 
Benson had to start with. 

` What does that represent? It repre- 
sents Secretary Benson’s theory that you 
can substitute Federal employees for 
farm income. 

Now with reference to this so-called 
economy in the bill that we had up in the 
Committee on Agriculture, let me point 
out that Mr. Benson, in addition to hav- 
ing more than $2 billion in this year’s 
budget for the general operations of the 
Department, has a billion-two-hundred- 
odd million dollars for the soil bank, in- 
cluding the acreage reserve. I willstand 
with any man on this floor and vote to 
get rid of that acreage-reserve program 
tomorrow. The American people are led 
to believe that you are giving $1,250,000,- 
000 to the farmer, and you are, out of the 
Treasury, but the farmer is not getting 
anything because in consideration of 
that payment he is giving up production 
upon his land and his net income situa- 
tion will not be improved. That is the 
program that Secretary Benson has rec- 
ommended to this Congress. It is not 
helping the farmer and does serious in- 
jury to every village and town in the 
Nation and in the long run will injure 
the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that agriculture 
is not a sacred cow to me and I will vote 
with you to hold its costs down. This is 
the same Secretary who has had 4 years 
of office, who has to admit that his 
theories and his ideas and his reasonings 
have not been proven to date. The rec- 
ords show that reductions in price sup- 
port have been approximately 20 per- 
cent, and he has to further admit that 
farm income has dropped approximately 
20 percent, and I say to him, “Mr. Secre- 
tary, when your program has not re- 
duced production, has not increased con- 
sumption, has not been reflected in re- 
duced prices to the consumer, when your 
costs have gone up more than 100 per- 
cent and you have to have 16,000 more 
employees, Mr. Benson, as stubborn as 
you are, it looks like that ought to raise 
some question even in your mind as to 
whether you are sound in your theories.” 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GuBSER: Strike 
out lines 1 through 6 and insert the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof: 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives commend the President and the Director 
of the Budget for their recently announced 
decision to request each department to sub- 
mit to the Bureau of the Budget recommen- 
dations as to where cuts, both in fiscal years 
1957 and 1958, can be made. 

“Resolved, That the President respectfully 
be requested to make available to the House 
of Representatives at the earliest practicable 
date the information gained from afore- 
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mentioned requests to various departments 
of government. 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President.” 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be very brief. I believe the amendment 
I have proposed accomplishes everything 
that House Resolution 190 in its original 
form would accomplish, but it does not 


attach the stigma of buckpassing to the- 


House of Representatives and it does not 
proclaim before all the world that we 
admit that we are incapable of fulfilling 
the constitutional duty which has been 
imposed upon us. 

I would like very briefly to quote from 
the committee report: 

This drive to retrench is apparently already 
under way, for only 10 days ago the Director 
of the Budget advised the committee that 
each department had been requested to sub- 
mit to the Bureau of the Budget recommen- 
dations as to where cuts, both in fiscal years 
1957 and 1958, can be made. 


I interpret the language of this report 
to mean that House Resolution 190 asks 
the President to do that which he has 
already started to do. Certainly the fair- 
minded Members of this House can find 
no objection to commending the Presi- 
dent for an early start on what you are 
today asking him to do. 

Now, there may have been a point to 
House. Resolution 190 in its original 
state, because the committee goes on 
further to state: - 


The committee has no assurances at this 


point that such information will be made - 


available for guidance in processing the 
budget. 


My amendment will assure the House 
of Representatives that this information 
which has already been requested by the 
President will be made available to the 
Congress. It does everything that House 
Resolution 190 started out to do. It ac- 
complishes all the good that could be in 
it, but it does not admit to the world that 
we are incapable of doing the job which 
was assigned to us by the voters of this 
country. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for 1 or 2 questions? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. First of all, I won- 
der if the gentleman would agree that 
if there were some way of translating 
all of the energy that has been spent to- 
day on economic oratory into effective 
work by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the legislative committees, in 
the matter of appropriating and in the 
matter of authorizations, we would have 
some very substantial economy. 
`- Mr. GUBSER. I am quite sure that 
the Committee on Appropriations works 
very diligently and does a fine job. I 
am also sure that some of this energy 
could have been expended more bene- 
ficially elsewhere. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am glad the gen- 
tleman has offered the amendment. 
Some of us took the position earlier that 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is already doing everything that 
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could reasonably be expected. Now, the 

gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 

said “Well, let us just give the President 

some encouragement.” Well, the gentle- 

man’s amendment would encourage him. 

Obviously the folks on the other side of 

the aisle are not going to accept any 

amendment, and they are going to vote 

this resolution out, and if it goes down to 

the President, he will be required to re- 

spond to it. I would like to suggest that 

I would like nothing more than to be in 

his position, with the record that is back . 
of him, to make that response; maybe to 

speak of a few records, a few things that 

have been done, a few things that some 

have tried to do, and go to the country © 
with it, because I think it would make 
interesting reading to the people of this 
country who believe in real economy and 
just not a lot of shadowboxing like we 
have seen here today. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. If the gentleman 
will yield for my second question, I won- 
der if the gentleman has any theories 
as to whether this new zeal for economy 
is going to continue until Thursday next 
when there will come before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service a 
bill for the relief of at least one former 
President of the United States in the 
form of a pension and a $70,000 office 
staff. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
was interested in the remarks of my good 
friend, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN] regarding the budget of 
the Department of Agriculture. I would 
respectfully submit that the Democrats 
have the majority on the Committee on 
Appropriations, they have the votes, so 
if they feel it ought to be cut I would 
suggest they go right ahead and cut it 
where they feel it ought to be cut; then 
come in with a bill to the floor of the 
House and we can vote it up or vote it 
down. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I should like to say 
that we recessed our committee in order 
to put investigators out into the field to 
find out what happened to the $1,250,- 
000,000 in the soil bank, and in so far as 
I am capable of doing it, I shall support 
my committee in whatever action they 
decide to take. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not like to interrupt the gentleman, but 
I have only a few seconds of my time 
remaining and I should like to point out 
to the House that the issue before it at 
the present time is my amendment. I 
consider that it is a good amendment, 
that it does everything the original reso- 
lution proposes to do, but I think it is a 
distinct improvement. I urge an “aye” 
vote. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
what I am going to say will find very 
much opposition on either side. Believe 
it or not—and I am sure some of the 
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Republicans will find it hard to believe— 
Tam not going to be partisan at all about 
this very partisan matter. I am going to 
try in a few minutes to defend the Con- 
gress of the United States and the House 
of Representatives. I get a little bit 
amused and somewhat more than 
amazed sometimes at some people who 
get up, every time we talk about economy, 
and start saying that the Congress is a 
spendthrift organization, and that we 
ought to start by slashing here. 

I do not know whether we are stopping 
to think that the number in the House 
of Representatives has not increased for 
many, many years, while Government 
expenditures in the same length of time 
have gone up probably 10 or 20 times 
and the number of Government em- 
ployees has increased by similar percent- 
ages. Yet the people back home—and 
they have a right to—expect us to police 
this big Government. They expect us to 
know what is going on in all the depart- 
ments, and they expect us to make intel- 
ligent decisions. And if they have any 
problems with any of the departments 
they expect us to be their liaison between 
themselves and this big Government, be- 
cause they have nowhere else to turn. 

When I came to this Congress 8 years 
ago the Members were paying their own 
telephone bills out of their own pockets. 
I could not find at that time that any 
bureaucrat or any head of a department 
was paying his own telephone bill. He 
picked up the phone and called any place 
in the United States—yes, any place in 


the world if he thought he had any busi- - 


ness there—and then he would come in 
and get an appropriation for it. If the 
appropriation did not already exist, he 
would get a supplemental. 

The Congress of the United States 
limits its Members strictly to a certain 
number of minutes per month as a result 
of legislation that I had something to do 
with, but does pay for a minimum num- 
ber of calls that Members have to make 
to the people back home. 

I merely point that out to show that 
sometimes people who get up here to 
speak apparently think that there is 
some political value in assailing the body 
that, after all, represents the people of 
the United States, because they have no 
other contact with the Government. 

I hear a lot of talk about foreign aid, 
end I want to plead guilty to having voted 
for it. I hear a lot of criticism of it; and 
as I have looked at it in a rather cur- 
sory manner, because that is all the time 
we have, I am convinced that there are 
plenty of grounds for criticism. But I 
wonder how some of these people who 
say we ought to cut Congress down, that 
we ought to cut our staff down, that we 
ought to do this, that, and the other, 
think about how we would find out what 
these people are doing with the $4% 
billion, or whether they need $414 bil- 
lion a year. You can read articles in all 
the magazines—perhaps some by dis- 
eruntled-employees; Ido not know—say- 
ing that the money is wasted, that it is 
thrown away, that it is being poured out 

in an absolutely fantastic manner. 
how. else are we going to know about 
this unless we make some on-the-spot 
investigations or we hire somebody to do 
it for us? It just is as simple as that. 


Yet 
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I heard my friend from Michigan talk- 
ing about the limousines. I do not be- 
grudge them to the top officials of this 
House. I think they have a total al- 
together, maybe, of 6 limousines. The 


Cabinet officers have a limousine, the- 


Assistant Secretaries have a limousine, 
and then when you get down to the as- 
sistants to the Assistant Secretaries they 
ride around in station wagons; and if 
some employee or clerk in any one of the 
bureaus is going from the Pentagon 
downtown he rides in a Government car 
with a Government chauffeur. 

How do you go downtown if you want 
to go on Government business? How 
does your staff go downtown? They go 
in a taxicab, and you pay for it yourself. 

I do not know what political profit 
there is in getting up and assailing this 
body, but as it is now I will stand up 
for what I say in defense of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN rose. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
some time? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I will get it my- 
self. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I thought maybe 
you wanted to defend yourself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Defend myself? I 
do not need anything from you. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I was not going 
to defend you. Do not worry about that. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I make is 
that we ought to get after the big items 
and we ought not to belittle, we ought 
not to downgrade the Congress of the 
United States, because that is the people 
of the United States and the people’s 
representatives ought to be able to have 
at least a little bit of what bureaucrats 
have. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi asked a very good question: 
He said that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture when he first came to office ex- 
pressed the hope that he could cut the 
vast bureaucracy in that Department 
and save money, and why has he not 
done it? It is true that the number of 
employees’ in that Department has 
jumped 11,000 in 2 years. I think the 
answer is simple. -We are trying to 
control practically everyone in the rural 
areas of America, and it takes a lot of 
people to control them.. We have the 
soil bank. That takes an army of em- 
ployees. Now we have the Cooley-Poage 
corn bill before us, which will take 9,122 
employees more in the Department of 
Agriculture if we supervise another 115 
million acres of land. It would nearly 
double the number of acres now under 
supervision. The answer to the gentle- 
man’s question is simple. We are trying 
to control too many farming people in 
the United States and Congress is forc- 
ing upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
that responsibility. Now, I am inter- 
ested in seeing who votes to add the 
9,122 more employees to the Department 
of Agriculture by supporting the Cooley- 
Poage bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from. Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I hope 
the gentleman will differentiate on the 


Do you want 
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agricultural bills, because the proposal 
which I made will not force one addi- 
tional cent over and above the budget 
at the present time. If he is referring 
to the majority committee bill, I will 
say that that will cost about a billion 
dollars more than what is contained in 
the budget. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. I refer to the Cooley- 
Poage bill—not to your bill which adds 
nothing to the budget or to the staff. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEXON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to say 
that that is one of the fallacies, if I may 
differ with my distinguished friend. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that there is an 
amendment pending and the present dis- 
cussion is not germane to that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. i 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to raise 
the point that many folks take the view 
that every time you have a new program, 
you have to have more employees. That 
does not necessarily follow. The De- 
partment already has some 70,000 em- 
ployees and by shifting employees from 
one department to the other, the needs 
could be met. When you start compar- 
ing the two bills, you cannot just look at 
the soil-bank payments as to the cost 
but you must look to the supporting op- 
erations of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration where the cost of the commercial- 
corn bill could be greater than the other 
bill. But, because the Department says, 
“We want 9,000 more employees for a 
program,” it does not mean that they 
ought to have it or that they will get it. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the gentleman ad- 
mit that there are now under the De- 
partment’s supervision 119 million acres? 
That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would not argue 
with the gentleman’s figures because I 
do not have the figures. I said earlier 
that we were having an investigation 
now. 

Mr. DIXON. Would the gentleman 
also take cognizance of the fact that the 
Cooley-Poage bill could bring in another 
115 million acres which practically dou- 
bles the acreage under Federal control 
and greatly increases the workload. 
How can the Department supervise all 
that without any more employees? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They have 170,000 
employees which the Secretary can 
transfer to that activity, if he sees fit. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist on the point of order that was made 
a moment ago by my colleague. We are 
not here talking about the corn bill. We 
are here talking about the pending reso- 
lution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GUBSER and 
Mr; Cannon. 

The committee divided; and the tellers 
reported there were—ayes 142; noes 160. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: Page 
1, line 5, immediately preceding the word 
“Resolved” insert: 

“Resolved, That the signers of the pro- 
posed program for the Democrats in the 
House of Representatives in the 85th Con- 
gress, as printed in the January 30, 1957, 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
1324, be and they hereby are most respect- 
fully requested to furnish to the Clerk of 
the Committee on Appropriations a state- 
ment indicating whether the amounts named 
in the budget as submitted for foreign policy 
and national defense; for Federal aid to edu- 
cation; for civil rights and civil service; for 
health, education, and housing, are excessive 
or deficient, and in what amount; and be 
it further.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of 
order against the amendment on the 
ground that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is just the same 
except it is directed to certain Members 
of the House instead of the President. 
It is basically the same as the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman 
through? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The pending resolution deals entirely 
and exclusively with the request for in- 
formation from the executive branch of 
the Government. The  gentleman’s 
amendment deals entirely with a request 
for information with respect to the 
House of Representatives, part of the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
and is not germane. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a privileged motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his privileged 
motion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
membership will not hasten the passage 
of the resolution any by yelling “Vote.” 
If you keep that thought in mind it 
might be helpful to some. I will give 
you a demonstration as long as you want 
to test it. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have order? I 
ask that the Members be quieted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will be in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
must assume the ruling of the Chair is 
correct. But I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that while the resolution 
does refer to the executive branch of the 
Government, the overall purpose is to 
get advice as to how we may reduce the 
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budget without hurting anyone; so, of 
course, I assumed that a similar request 
to Members of the House who knew 
something about the situation and who 
have sponsored or supported the resolu- 
tion making the request of the Presi- 
dent, I supposed, of course, in my ignor- 
ance that what the Members wanted by 
this resolution was information which 
would aid in cutting appropriations, but 
apparently that is not what they really 
desire. 

As for what the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr:. Hays] said, I realized, as I under- 
stood him, that there would not be any 
great room for making suggestions, but 
before we vote let us consider the letters 
we get from the folks back home and 
I assume other Members have had simi- 
lar letters from their constituents indi- 
cating that the Congress does have a 
little obligation to the taxpayers; to give 
an example by our own action. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
today as on other occasions attributed 
to me a political motive when I suggested 
that we set an example for the executive 
department by reducing our own re- 
quests for tax dollars. 

In effect, he called upon the member- 
ship to ostracize me, to frown on me, to 
in someway indicate their displeasure 
just because it was suggested that we 
personally might lessen the total tax bill. 

The gentleman is entitled to his opin- 
ion and it is his privilege to express the 
thought that another Member is moti- 
vated either solely by a desire for pub- 
licity or political advantage. It is my 
privilege to accept the thought that Con- 
gressmen, like an overwhelmingly major- 
ity of the people, are fairminded and 
willing to demonstrate by their own acts 
and conduct their faith in the soundness 
oi their arguments. That Iam not alone 
in the desire that we practice economy 
is made clear by a paragraph from a 
news report released by the gentleman 
from California, CHARLES M. TEAGUE, on 
February 28th last ang from which I 
quote: 

The Operation of My Own Office—I am 
afraid that there is a tendency on the part of 
those of us here in Congress to be very critical 
about the waste and inefficiency that goes 
on in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment without considering that we may be 
at considerable fault ourselves. Perhaps we 
should offer a better example than we some- 
times do. At least, I am trying to do my 
part in this regard. I can vote for these 
various.economy measures with better con- 
science knowing that each year I do not 
withdraw from the United States Treasury 
several thousand dollars which I could have 
expended for additional office help, that my 
telephone bills are very much smaller than 
the average Congressman, and that thus far 
I have not taken any trips at Government 
expense except from Washington to Phila- 
delphia to check a Veterans’ Administration 
insurance office. Many of these trips which 
Congressmen take are necessary and are pro- 
ductive of good results in giving better un- 
derstanding concerning some matter over 
which they must legislate. However, the 
privilege is sometimes abused and I mean to 
let the taxpayers pay for any trip I take 
only if I have resolved in the affirmative the 
old question we had during the war: “Is this 
trip really necessary?” 

It is not intended to affect a “holier than 
thou attitude” toward my colleagues or con- 
vey the impression that my office is a model 
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of economical operation. There are still im-. 
provements which my very fine staff and I 
hope to make. Perhaps another question 
those of us in Government should ask our- 
selves is: “If this were my own business, 
would I do what I am doing, or am I less 
careful because this money I am spending is 
the taxpayers’ instead of my own?” If we all 
really met that test, we could cut the budget 
by several billion dollars without abolishing 
or reducing any important or worthwhile 
Government service or function. 


Our colleague has well expressed my 
thought. 

The enacting clause should be stricken 
because, aS was so concisely, logically, 
and forcefully stated by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CrpERBERG]—per- 
haps some of this is repetitious—many 
of those who vote to request the execu- 
tive department to tell us where we could 
cut—while I assume they do not want 
any increases sent up by the President— 
are on record as of January 30, page 
1324, for increases over and above the 
amounts carried in the budget of which 
they today complain. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jan- 
uary 30, is the following: : 


Mr. Speaker, the signers of this proposed 
program are convinced that if a sufficient 
number of the so-called modern Republicans 
join in support of the program there will 
be no difficulty in securing passage of leg- 
islation to carry it out. 

Signers of the proposed program for the 
Democrats in the House of Representatives 
in the 85th Congress are STEWART L. UDALL; 
JOHN E. Moss; JoHN F. SHELLEY; JOHN J. 
McFaLt; B. F. Sisk; JAMES ROOSEVELT; CECIL 
R. KING; CHET HOLIFIELD; CLYDE DOYLE; D. S: 
SAUND; Byron G. Rocrers; Wayne N. ASPIN- 
ALL; GEORGE P. MILLER; GRACIE Prost; WIL- 
LIAM L. Dawson; Barratt O'Hara; JOHN C. 
KLUCZYNSKI; THOMAS J. O'BRIEN; JAMES B. 
BowLER; THOMAS S. GORDON; SIDNEY R. 
YATES; CHARLES A. BOYLE; RAY J. MADDEN; 
WINFIELD K. DENTON; J. FLOYD BREEDING; 
CARL D. PERKINS; Epwarp P. BOLAND; 
CHARLES C. Diccs, JR.; Louis C. RABAUT; 
JoHN ©. DINGELL; JOHN LESINSKI, JR.; 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS; THADDEUS M. MACH- 
ROWITZ; EUGENE J. MCCARTHY; JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK; Roy W. WIER; Cova KNUTSON; FRANK 
M. KARSTEN; LEONOR K. SULLIVAN; A. S. J. 
CARNAHAN; GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER; LEE 
METCALF; LeRoy H. ANDERSON; PETER W. 
RODINO, JR.; HUGH J. ADDONIZIO; FRANK 
THOMPSON, JR.; LESTER HOLTZMAN; VICTOR 
L. ANFUSO; EUGENE J. KEOGH; EDNA F. KELLY; 
EMANUEL CELLER; ABRAHAM J. MULTER; JOHN 
J. ROONEY; ALFRED E. SANTANGELO; LEONARD 
FARBSTEIN; Lupwic TELLER; HERBERT ZE- 
LENKO; JAMES C. HEALEY; ISIDORE DOLLINGER; 
LEO W. O'BRIEN; WAYNE L. HAYS; CHARLES 
A. VANIK; THOMAS L. ASHLEY; AL. ULLMAN; 
EDITH GREEN; CHARLES O. PORTER; WILLIAM 
A. BARRETT; KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN; JAMES 
A. BYRNE; EARL CHUDOFF; WILLIAM J. GREEN, 
JR.; HERMAN P. EBERHARTER; GEORGE M. 
RHODES; ELMER J. HOLLAND; GEORGE S. Mc- 
GOVERN; Don Macnuson; HENRY S. REUSS; 
LESTER R. JOHNSON; CLAIR ENGLE, 


Read it and weep all you who desire 
economy—read it and blush all you who 
announced that program and who today 
called upon the President to point out 
ways and means of cutting the appro- 
priations called for by the budget and 
which are not only necessary but must 
be increased if the legislation you prom- 
ised to support is to be enacted. 

Permit me to read a few of the legis- 
lative proposals for which you pledged 
your support and which we all well know 
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eall for billions upon billions of addi- 
tional dollars if they are to be made 
effective. 

Listen while I read: 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE DEMOCRATS IN THE 
: HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 85TH CONGRESS 


FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We believe, also, that unless the world 
situation improves significantly, there should 
de no reduction of the personnel in the 
‘armed services. We will support legislation 
and appropriations necessary to accomplish 
these purposes. 

We will continue to give strong and con- 
sistent support to the United Nations. We 
urge the administration to work through 
this agency whenever feasible, not only in 
the military and diplomatic fields, but also in 
economic and cultural areas. 

We favor an expanded point 4 program, 
and we are hopeful that the Eisenhower 
administration, after 4 years of hesitation 
and contradiction, will develop and present 
such a program to the Congress. 

We favor an increase in the compensation 
of Government employees to meet the in- 
creased cost of living and to compare with 
the compensation paid to persons performing 
similar work in nongovernmental employ- 
ment. 

EDUCATION, HEALTH AND HOUSING 


We favor the enactment of legislation to 
assist States and local communities in buiid- 
ing schools and providing essential health 
and safety facilities to all school children. 
= We favor an expanded program of Federal 
aid for medical education, hospital construc- 
tion, and health services. 
` We shall support increased benefits under 
the social security program, the extension 
of coverage, and the raising of the wage base 
upon which benefits depend. 

We will propose and support an expanded 
and improved Federal housing program de- 
signed to meet the special needs of low- 
income and middle-income families, and 
senior citizens. We will also support an ex- 
panded urban redevelopment program. 

As the budget and general economic con- 
ditions indicate, the income tax should be 
reduced. 

We propose to strengthen the unemploy- 
ment-compensation system, to extend its 
coverage and. improve its benefits, and to 
adjust it to meet the problems of automa- 
tion and industrial change. 


AGRICULTURE SUBSIDIES 


We will propose and support the enact- 
ment of legislation to improve the farm pro- 
gram so as to assist the farmers of the United 
States to secure parity of income. 

We favor legislation to improve the water- 
and soil-conservation program, to insure that 
the soil bank be used for the purposes for 
which it was designed, rather than an instru- 
ment of political expediency. 

We favor an expanded school-lunch pro- 
gram and other programs for the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


We will work for a stepped-up sound pro- 
gram of public-works projects in rivers and 
harbors, hydroelectric, flood control, and 
public buildings to better utilize existing 
resources and provide better and more ade- 
quate facilities and services to meet the 
needs of an ever-increasing population in an 
expanding economy. 

We will continue work to build up mo- 
mentum for an effective, long-range, ex- 
panded, and accelerated Federal-aided high- 
way and public-roads program. 

We will continue to work for the adoption 
of a generous Federal program to assist In- 
dian tribes in the full development of their 
human and natural resources and prompt 
settlement of Indian claims against the 
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United States, including negotiations and 
compromise in the best interests of both 
parties. 
VETERANS 

We will continue to press for legislation 
to compensate veterans and their depend- 
ents for the physical, economic, and the 
other losses which they have suffered as a 
consequence of military service. 


Now please do not misunderstand: No 
opinion is being expressed as to the de- 
sirability or soundness of your program 
or any part of it. 

The point is that you are calling for 
legislation which cannot be made effec- 
tive unless billions are added to the 
budget which you today ask the Presi- 
dent to tell you how to cut. 

Let us bow our heads, not in silent 
prayer, but in consideration of our con- 
sistency or lack of it. 

Our colleague from Michigan cited 
some of those just read. 

Our colleague from Indiana called at- 
tention to several of them today, and 
very forcibly. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. It was suggested by 
one of my colleagues from Indiana that 
the things they were for were just those 
that the Eisenhower administration was 
for, but in the statement itself they say 
their proposals go beyond in many areas 
the proposals of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and a reading of the statement 
will indicate that. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman this question: If we really 
wanted to save some money, do you not 
think that if some of the proponents 
of these programs, and some of them 
are all right, would relax their efforts 
we would be much better off than doing 
what we are doing today? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Beyond doubt. 
Along the line of what the gentleman is 
saying, they want economy, they want 
the President to tell them where to cut, 
but on the record here are 12 or more 
propositions, all calling for more money. 

What is the sense, Mr. Chairman, of 
coming in here and passing a resolution, 
after we debate it all afternoon, calling 
on the President to send up recommen- 
dations for cuts here and there when at 
the same time some of these gentlemen 
are on record asking for legislation which 
in 12 or more instances call for addi- 
tional million, yes, billions of dollars of 
appropriations? 

Sure my colleagues are consistent and 
Sincere about this; they say there is 
no politics in it, but here they are to- 
day making this request, begging to 
be told how you can cut the taxpayers’ 
burden while on the 30th they in effect 
said they were going to ask for more 
money than the President advocated in 
his budget. The only conclusion that can 
be drawn from your declaration of pol- 
icy made on the 30th, knowing you are 
honest and sincere, is that you want 
more money and that today—well, draw 
your own conclusion. 

Mr. HALLECK. Some of those gen- 
tlemen have been quite vigorous today 
in their speeches in support of the reso- 
lution before us. I am quite concerned 
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in respect to some of those programs. If 
they are equally vigorous in connection 
with those programs, we may wind up 
having a much more expensive budget 
than we have now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. About that there can 
be no doubt. Does the gentleman mean 
the President might comply with their 
wishes and send down requests for addi- 
tional funds to carry out the legislation 
they propose and promise to support— 
if it be enacted? 

Mr. HALLECK. In the future, as in 
the past, he might have to veto some 
legislation that certain of these able 
Members of the House will cause the 
House to enact. The President will have 
to protect the taxpayers of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been 
asked many times today, where can the 
budget be cut? I think I will be able to 
help the President and members of his 
Cabinet make a substantial reduction. 
The President has requested $4,400,000,- 
000 for the foreign-aid program for the 
fiscal year 1958. If the Members would 
take the time to get a report on the 
foreign-aid program, they will discover 
that there are many billions of dollars 
of prior appropriations on hand unex- 
pended and unobligated. Some of them 
may be in reservations, but, that is a 
misnomer. That is something new in 
appropriations. The administrators of 
this program cannot find any place to 
obligate the money, so they put it over 
in reservations. So, I think that we can 
make a very substantial reduction in the 
foreign-aid program, and those of you 
who may believe that it is wise to con- 
tinue this handout will still have as 
much money as the President needs to 
carry on the foreign-aid program in the 
66 of the 84 nations of the world. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Does the gentle- 
man realize that 7 Democratic members 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
signed this 85th Congress program? 

Mr. PASSMAN. To reduce the for- 
eign-aid program? That is fine. I am 
glad to get that information. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. To increase it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. To increase the for- 
eign-aid program? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean seven members signed it? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Seven Democratic 
members. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Signed to increase 
the foreign-aid program? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I wish the gentleman 
would cite the page of the RECORD. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. It was January 30, 
page 1323. 

Mr. PASSMAN. How many Republi- 
can members signed it along with them? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Not a one. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to say this: 
The request for $4.4 billion is from a 
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Republican President, and I happen to 
know that your side of the aisle is going 
to hold out for most of the $4.4 billion; 
but if Ihave my way, Iam going to make 
a substantial reduction. Now, those of 
you who are economy minded, I want 
you to place yourselves in a position to 
help the committee and the Congress to 
reduce this foreign-aid appropriation. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? i 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iwill yield for a ques- 
tion oniy. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I just want to 
state that this is correct, that on Jan- 
uary 30—— 

Mr. PASSMAN. Oh, the gentleman 
wants to make a speech. I refuse to 
yield further. 

We can make a very substantial re- 
duction in the foreign-aid program with- 
out hurting the program if it is a good 
program. You know and I know that 
last year we were criticized for having 
reduced the foreign-aid program. We 
were accused of having crippled the pro- 
gram, yet there is a billion dollars on 
hand, unexpended, and only last week 
we had $200 million, untouched, unob- 
ligated, unspent, that we gave the Presi- 
dent to start a lot of new programs over 
in the Middle East that may eventually 
cost the taxpayers of this Nation a bil- 
lion dollars. You must keep yourselves 
in readiness now to help carry out any 
programs that are initiated with the 
original $200 million. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I just want to 
state this, if the gentleman will permit 
me, that 80 Members of the House, in- 
cluding 7 members of the committee—— 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman can 
do that on his own time. I thought the 
gentleman wanted to support me in my 
position to make drastic reductions in 
the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
and I have been working together on this 
for a long time. 

Mr. PASSMAN: Then, let us not be 
too critical. How about joining up with 
me, and you call up the President or one 
of his assistants and see if you cannot 
get some support to reduce the program 
below the 1957 level. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARENDS: After 
line 4, insert: 

“Resolved, That the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, an expert on 
Government budgets, be asked within 3 
weeks to report to the House as to where 
reductions can be made in the budget.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret to raise a point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 


Chairman, 
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Mr.CANNON. The amendment is not 
germane to the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard? 

Mr. ARENDS. Only except this: Iam 
very glad the gentleman paid some at- 
tention to the amendment, because I 
think in his responsibility as chairman 
of this great committee he could do a 
great job in the next 3 weeks to carry 
out the things that he said so many times 
he would do in bringing about reductions 
in appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule, since the point of order has not 
been discussed. 

For the same reason stated in ruling 
on the previous point of order, the Chair 
holds that the amendment is not ger- 
mane and sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this procedure today is most unusual. 
This resolution as I understand it, asks 
the President to advise the House of 
Representatives where reduction in the 
budget may be made. 

It makes it appear the House of Repre- 
sentatives is shirking its responsibility. 
Let us not be charged with buckpassing 
or abdicating as has been suggested by 
other Members who have spoken on this 
measure. Whoever heard of the House 
making such request? 

This House has a Committee on Ap- 
propriations who are charged with the 
responsibility of holding hearings on all 
appropriation proposals, whether in the 
budget or not. The members of that 
committee are all experienced and re- 
sponsible members. Most of them have 
served for many years. There are 50 
members on that committee—30 Demo- 
crats and 20 Republicans. The com- 
mittee has a big staff of experts. They 
bring any and ail people they want be- 
fore the committee. They examine the 
witnesses both for and against the re- 
quests. They prepare reports and make 
them available to the members. The 
members are given opportunity to work 
their will. 

The disturbing thing, as I have said, is 
the proponents of this resolution act as 
if they do not want to discharge their 
full responsibility. Surely they do not 
want to do that. 

I have listened to the arguments pre- 
sented here today. I have not heard one 
of the 50 members of the committee say 
he did not have access to whatever in- 
formation he requested. The adminis- 
tration heads, whether we agree or not, 
have always been willing to furnish any 
and all information requested. 

Sure, we should, and must, reduce ex- 
penditures of Government. We will 
need to make some deep cuts. But, let 
us do it in accordance with our responsi. 
bility, and not depend upon someone 


` else to do it for us. 
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It is our job. That 
means you and me. Let us discharge our 
duty as we see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of. the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the res- 
olution (H. R. 190) requesting the Presi- 
dent for certain information pertaining 
to the 1958 budget pursuant to House 
Resolution 192, he reported the resolu- 
tion back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When may I ask for 
a reading of the engrossed copy? 

The SPEAKER. This is not a bill, so 
that is not necessary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It does not apply to 
resolutions? 

The SPEAKER. It does not apply to 
resolutions. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. | Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the resolution? 

Mr. TABER. Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taser of New York moves to recommit 
the resolution to the Committee on Appro- 
priations with instructions to report back 
forthwith with the following amendment: 
Strike out lines 1 through 6 and insert the 
following in lieu thereof: 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives commend the President and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget for their recently an- 
nounced decision to request each department 
to submit to the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommendations as to where cuts, both in fis- 
cal years 1957 and 1958, can be made; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the President respectfully 
be requested to make available to the House 
of Representatives at the earliest practicable 
date the information gained from aforemen- 
tioned requests to various departments of 
Government; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 185, nays, 214, not voting 33, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 18] 
YEAS—185 
Adair Baldwin. Bow 
Alger Bass, N.H. Bray 
Allen, Ill. Bates Broomfield 
Andersen, Baumhart Brown, Ohio 
H. Carl Beamer Brownson 
Andresen, Becker Broyhill 
August H. Belcher Budge 
Arends Bennett, Mich. Burdick 
Auchincloss Bentley Bush 
Avery Berry Byrne, Til 
Ayres Betts’ Byrnes, Wis. 
Baker Bosch Canfield 
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Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole 
Collier 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Dellay 
Dennison 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Dorn, 8. C, 
Dwyer 
Fenton 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton 
Gavin 
George 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Gwinn 
Ha! 
Halleck 
Harden 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Henderson 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

-` Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Barden ' 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Breeding 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Byrd 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chelf 
Christopher 
Chudoff 
Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill, 
Delaney 


Hoffman 
Holmes 
Horan 
Hyde 
James 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearns 
Keating 
Keeney 
Kilburn 
Knox 
Krueger 
Laird 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lipscomb 
McConnell 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McIntosh 
McVey 
Mack, Wash. 


Michel 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Minshall 
Moore 
Morano 
Mumma 
Neal 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 
O’Hara, Minn. 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patterson 
Pelly 


NAYS—214 


Dempsey 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Friedel 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Hagen 
Haley 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Healey 
Hébert 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holland 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ikard 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson 
Jones, Ala. 
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Pillion 
Poff 
Prouty 
Radwan 
Ray 


Reece, Tenn, 


Reed 

Rees, Kans. 
Rhodes, Ariz, 
Riehlman 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scott, Pa. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Sheehan 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Calif, 
Smith, Kans. 
Stauffer 
Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Tewes 


Thomson, Wyo. 


Tollefson 
Utt 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wainwright 
‘Weaver 
Westland 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 


‘Williams, N. Y. 


Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Younger 


Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knutson 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Long 

Loser 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McFall 
McGovern 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Metcalf 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murray 
Natcher 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Konski 
O’Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 


Pfost 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Poage 

Polk 

Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Rabaut 
Rains 

Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson, Va. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 


Allen, Calif. 
Bolton 
Bowler 
Dawson, Utah 
Dies 

Diggs 
Eberharter 
Evins 

Fino 

Flynt 
Green, Pa. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Scott, N. ©. 
Selden 
Sheppard 
Shuford 
Sieminski 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 


Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

Uliman 

Vanik 

Vinson 
Walter 

Watts x 
Whitener 
Whitten 

Wier 
Williams, Miss. 
Willis 
Winstead 
Wright 

Yates 

Young 


Thompson, La. Zablocki 
Thompson, N. J.Zelenko 
Thompson, Tex. 


Gross 


Harrison, Nebr. 


Hemphill 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Hosmer 
Jackson 
Kearney 
Lankford 
Mailliard 
Morrison 


On this vote: 


Mrs. Bolton for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 
Mr. Scherer for, with Mr. Holtzman against. 
Mr. Holt for, with Mr. Fino against. 


Mr. Allen of California for, 


NOT VOTING—33 


Porter 
Riley 
Roosevelt 
Scherer 
Shelley 
Siler 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Thornberry 


with Mr. 


Hemphill against. 
Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Riley against. 


Mr. Hosmer for, 


against. 


with Mr. Thornberry 


Mr..Jackson for, with Mr. Staggers against. 
Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Porter against, 
Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Evins against. 
Until further notice: ` i 

Mr. Morrison, with Mr. Harrison of Ne- 


braska. 


Mr. Dies with Mr. Gross. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Dawson of Utah. 
Mr. Shelley with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Lankford with Mr. Springer. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a reading of the engrossed copy 


of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. There is no bill to be 


engrossed. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I should say the res- 


olution. 


I demand a reading of the 


engrossed copy of the resolution. 
The SPEAKER. That is not in order. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 220, nays 178, not voting 34, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 


[Roll No. 19] 


YEAS—220 
Bailey Boykin 
Barden Boyle 
Baring Bray 
Barrett Breeding 
Bass, Tenn. Brooks, La. 
Beckworth Brooks, Tex. 
Bennett, Fla. Brown, Ga. 
Blatnik Brown, Mo, 
Blitch Brownson 
Boggs Buckley 
Boland Burleson 
Bolling Byrd 
Bonner Byrne, Pa. 


Cannon 
Carnahan 
Celler ° 
Chelf 
Christopher 
Chudoff 
Clark 

Coad 
Coffin 

Cole 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Coudert 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill, 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Haley 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Healey 
Herlong 
Holifield 


Alger 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Avery i 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bass, N. H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Belcher 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bentley 
Berry 

Betts 

Bosch 

Bow 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burdick 
Bush 

Byrne, Ill. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Collier 
Corbett 
Cramer 


Holland 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ikard 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, Mo, 
Karsten 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knutson 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Long 
Loser 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McFall 
McGovern 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Metcalf 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murray 
Natcher 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Il. 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O’Konski 
O’Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 


NAYS—178 


Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr, 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Dellay 
Dennison 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Dorn, S. C. 
Dwyer 
Fenton 
Ford 
Fulton 
Gavin 
George 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Hale 
Halleck 
Harden 


Harrison, Nebr. 


Harvey 
Haskell 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 


March 12 


Pfost 
Philbin 
Pilcher 
Poage 

Polk 

Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Rabaut 
Rains 

Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson, Va. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Scott, N. ©. 
Selden 
Sheppard 
Shuford 
Sieminski 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Trimble 
Tuck 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wier 


Williams, Miss. 


Willis 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Horan 
Hyde 
James 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearns 
Keating 
Keeney 
Kilburn 
Knox 
Krueger 
Laird 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lipscomb 
McConnell 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McIntosh 


Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Minshall 
Moore 
Morano 
Mumma 
Neal 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 


1957 
Norblad St. George Thomson, Wyo. 
O’Hara, Minn. Saylor Tollefson 
Osmers Schenck Utt 
Ostertag Schwengel Van Pelt 
Patterson Scott, Pa. Van Zandt 
Felly Scrivner Vorys 
Pillion Scudder Vursell 
Poff Seely-Brown Wainwright 
Prouty Sheehan Weaver 
Radwan Simpson, Ill. Westland 
Ray Simpson, Pa. Wharton 
Reece, Tenn. Smith, Calif. Widnall 
Reed Smith, Kans. Wigglesworth 
Rees, Kans. Stauffer Williams, N. Y. 
Rhodes, Ariz. Taber Wilson, Calif. 
RiehIman Taile Withrow 
Robsion, Ky. Taylor Wolverton 
Rogers, Mass. Teague, Calif. Younger 
Sadlak Tewes 

NOT VOTING—34 
Allen, Calif. Green, Pa. Riley 
Baker Gross Roosevelt 
Bolton Hemphill Scherer 
Bowler Holt Shelley 
Dawson, Utah Holtzman Siler 
Dies Hosmer Smith, Wis. 
Diggs Jackson Spence 
Eberharter Kearney Springer 
Evins Lankford Staggers 
Fino Mailliard Thornberry 
Flynt Morrison 
Green, Oreg. Porter 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Allen of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr. Baker against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 

Mr. Thornberry for, with Mr. Holt against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Hosmers against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Kearney 
against. 

Mr. Porter for, with Mr. Siler against. 

Mr. Lankford for, with Mr. Scherer against, 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr, 
Mailliard against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Jackson against: 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Dawson of Utah. 
Mr. Riley with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Evins with Mr. Springer. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above. recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING MARCH 13, 
11 A. M. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, as I recall, 
when we adjourned last Thursday there 
was some understanding that we would 
get on with the Agriculture bill today. 
I believe the statement was made that 
there had been an understanding of the 
leadership on both sides to that effect. 

We have spent the entire day on 
House Resolution 190 and nothing has 
been done for the 800,000 farm families 
in the State of Iowa and the hundreds 
of thousands of farm families in other 
States of the Midwest that are looking 
to this Congress to take some action on 
the corn bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. I will advise the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the corn bill is 
one of the measures to be taken up to- 
morrow. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Will that be the 
first order of business? 

Mr. ALBERT. The first order of busi- 
ness will be the Government matters 
appropriation bill. That will be followed 
by the corn bill. It is planned to dispose 
of both pieces of legislation tomorrow 
if possible. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Can the gentle- 
man estimate when we will get on with 
this corn legislation? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am unable to advise 
the gentleman as to what time we will 
get- to the consideration of the corn bill. 
That will depend on the Government 
matters appropriation bill. That must 
be disposed of first. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Could the major- 
ity leader say whether there is any rule 
in prospect on that bill? 

The SPEAKER. Appropriation bills 
come up under general rules of the 
House. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand that bill 
will not take over three-quarters of an 
hour or an hour at the most. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations is present. 
Possibly he would care to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it would 
take, I would say, not to exceed half an 
hour. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We have post- 
poned this question of getting action on 
the farm legislation for a long time. I 
for one have tried to be very cooperative 
in emergencies that arise in certain sec- 
tions of the United States, particularly 
in the case of the Southwest, but have 
been waiting now for some cooperation 
to get action on the corn bill that con- 
cerns our people. 

Mr. ALBERT. I will advise the gentle- 
man that the purpose of my request to 
meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow was to in- 
sure consideration of the corn bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on House Resolu- 
tion 190. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for an indefinite 
leave of absence for the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HOLTZMAN] on account 
of illness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? ji, 

There was no objection. 
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PROTECTING THE CITIZENSHIP 
OF CLERGYMEN 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, until 
about 20 years ago, clergymen and mem- 
bers of religious orders came to the 
United States in large numbers to help 
meet the religious needs of our commu- 
nities. Since World War II this situa- 
tion has reversed itself, and now the 
entire world is drawing on our theologi- 
cal schools for its graduates. These men 
and women are being called upon to 
serve abroad, and some of them, while 
otherwise willing to do so, refuse for the 
reason that they are naturalized citizens 
and would lose their citizenship by ac- 
cepting such employment abroad. 

In order to eliminate this hardship, 
I have introduced a bill, H. R. 791, to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to permit clergymen, members of 
religious orders, and representatives -of 
bona fide religious organizations to per- 
form their religious duties abroad with- 
out loss of their citizenship, provided 
that such persons register each year at 
the appropriate Foreign Service Office. 

The second part of my bill would re- 
store citizenship status to those persons. 
fulfilling religious assignments abroad at 
the time of the enactment of the Immi- 
gration Act in 1952, who lost their citi- 
zenship rights for that reason. Such 
persons would be restored to citizenship 
by taking the required oaths referred to 
in section 310 (a) of the Immigration 
Act. 

I hope we can have hearings on this 
bill in the near future and bring about 
its early enactment. 


REFERENCE OF H. R. 5382 AND H. R. 
5701, AMENDING CERTAIN SEC- 
TIONS OF THE SERVICEMEN’S AND 
VETERANS’ SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 
ACT 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bills H. R. 
5382 and H. R. 5701 be rereferred from 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
the Committee on Armed Services. . I 
have discussed this matter with the 
chairmen of both of the committees and 
they are in agreement that this should 
be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection, 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE FOR 
POLAND 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker. I have 
been reading with considerable interest 
the articles and news items appearing 
in our newspapers during the past few 
weeks, and most notably during the past 
few days, regarding Poland’s desperate 
plight in its quest for freedom—and its 
pleas for American aid. 

I am particularly disturbed over the 
statements made by well-meaning but 
perhaps inadequately informed individ- 
uals, having the effect of placing in 
jeopardy our whole American policy of 
peaceful liberation of the satellite coun- 
tries. : 

The whole problem of economic assist- 
ance to Poland, with its varied legal and 
international implications, is now before 
the executive branch of our Government 
where it is receiving careful study and 
consideration. 

Until such time that the executive 
branch finds its necessary to bring before 
us, through its available channels, a re- 
quest for legislative action in the matter, 
I feel it wrong to do anything at this 
time to rock the boat. 


ANNIVERSARY OF CORONATION OF 
HIS HIGHNESS, POPE PIUS XII 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 18th anniversary of the coro- 
nation of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 
This is an occasion of significance for 
all men of good faith, and an especially 
notable day because it follows so closely 
the birthday of this good and gifted 
leader. 

It was a little over 81 years ago, on 
March 2, 1876, that a little boy was born 
in Rome who was destined to bear the 
resounding name of Eugenio Maria 
Giuseppe Giovanni Pacelli. But though, 
as Father Pacelli, Monsignor Pacelli, 
Bishop Pacelli, Archbishop Pacelli, and 
Cardinal Pacelli, this man, through the 
years, made his name known and loved 
to an ever-widening and increasing 
throng, it was when he dropped his name 
that Eugenio Pacelli began his career 
of world fame and greatness. 

His years of education, leading to a 
triple doctorate; his diplomatic missions 
and negotiations; his outstanding work 
in Canon Law, in diplomacy, and in the 
guidance of Vatican foreign policy—all 
these were but a prelude or preface to 
the great career he commenced when he 
accepted, with prayerful humility, the 
office of Pope, and chose to be called 
Pius XII. 

Pope Pius XII adopted the name Pius, 
I am sure, for a complex of different 
reasons. As a Latinist, he was un- 
doubtedly thinking, first and foremost, 
of the Latin meaning of the word, as 
applied to Aeneas by Virgil. In Latin, 
“pius” is a°word of strength and virility, 
quite different from the softer modern 
English meaning of “pious.” To the 
Romans, it meant a devotion at once 
patriotic and religious, to family and 
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state and God—a devotion manly and 
courageous, compounded of honesty, 
honor, justice, and integrity. 

In choosing the name Pius, he must 
also have been thinking of Pius X, the 
saintly man whom he knew in his young 
priesthood, and at whose canonization 
he was recently privileged to preside, 
and of Pius XI, his own immediate pred- 
ecessor, the peaceloving scholar and 
diplomat under whom he served as Vati- 
can Secretary of State and as Papal 
Camerlengo or Chamberlain: 

But most of all, perhaps, Pius XII 
chose his name for its atmosphere of 
simplicity and humility. It is typical 
both of the ambition and of the achieve- 
ment of this man. By his simple and 
unassuming human quality, he has won 
love and praise that his office, without 
these personal qualities, could not have 
attracted. 

His transparent honesty and shining 
courage have made him a rallying point 
for all who seek to defend religion from 
the attacks of atheistic communism. 
With a firm courtesy born of a half cen- 
tury of experience in high-level diplo- 
macy, Pope Pius XII checks and coun- 
ters each move of Communist agents to 
split or take over Catholic hierarchies in 
various countries. But, more than this, 
Pius XII convinces people, by word and 
look and action, that he is a man of 
dedicated spirit, serving God selfiessly, 
and loving each man whose life comes 
in any way before him. He is the kind 
of man who can look at a crowd, and 
have each man go home convinced that 
His Holiness has looked directly at him. 

Since his early youth he has fervent- 
ly opposed despotic rule by the state, 
whether of the Fascist or Communist 
variety. He has lived all his life in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of Christian- 
ity, that part of society is greater than 
the whole—the individual more than the 
nation. For this reason he will keep a 
crowd or a national delegation waiting 
while he hears the confession of someone 
with no more claim on him than the fact 
of being a sinner, or while he gives his 
individual blessing to a blind baby or toa 
cripple. 

The warmth of this human relation- 
ship, depicted in many a candid camera 
shot, and in many a traveler’s anecdote, 
has made for Pius XII a circle of friends 
that easily circles the globe. He is 
reputed to be the most accessible Pope 
there has ever been—and surely it is no 
coincidence that he is the most widely 
known and loved. 

There is an illuminating series of anec- 
dotes to illustrate the continuity of 
Vatican world policy. Pius IX, when 
told Garibaldi was marching on. Rome, 
and that he had better start thinking 
about artillery, is said to have pointed 
to the silver crucifix on his desk, and 
said: “That is my artillery.” The same 
crucifix stands today on the desk of Pope 
Pius XII. 

Cardinal Merry del Val, papal secre- 
tary of state under Pius X, asked for 
the secret of Vatican foreign policy, said 
simply, “The New Testament.” 

When Pope Pius XII was told of Josef 
Stalin’s contemptuous inquiry, “How 
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many divisions has the Pope?” he is said 
to have replied mildly, “You may tell 
my son Joseph he will meet my divisions 
in Heaven.” 

Similarly illustrative, too, of the 
career of this brave and noble leader of 
peace is the quotation from St. Augustine 
that he used to telling effect in 1928, 
when, as papal nuncio to Berlin, he ad- 
dressed representatives of the press of 
all countries and invited them to co- 
operate in the work of peace. 

It is more glorious to kill war through 
words than to kill men through iron, and 
to obtain peace through peace rather than 
through war. 


Not only Catholics, but all Christians 
and all men of good will, join in cele- 
brating the coronation of this great and 
good man. Most fervently of all, I am 
sure, believers in God who now live in 
silence and darkness under Soviet 
tyranny, knowing the heart of Pius XII, 
and how it suffers for them, must be 
calling down God’s blessing upon his 
venerable head. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Under ‘previous. or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced:a bill to establish a 
United States Foreign Service Academy. 
I have taken this action, after consid- 
erable study and consultation with the 
Department of State, with two basic 
purposes in mind: 

First, I believe very deeply that in 
this world of ever-diminishing horizons 
in which the question of war or peace 
balances so precariously on the tightrope 
of international tensions and suspicions, 
far greater thought must be given to the 
career preparation of the men and 
women who represent us in our Foreign 
Service. 

Second, with a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
presently engaged in a study of the ad- 
visability of establishing such a Foreign 
Service Academy, and with Senator 
Muonot of South Dakota recently having 
introduced legislation calling for the es- 
tablishment of a commission to prepare 
recommendations for such an academy, 
I respectfully believe it is important to 
introduce legislation in this field as an 
aid in such studies. 

We all know that the idea of a For- 
eign Service Academy is not new. From 
time to time during the years, legislation 
in this field has been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress and by representa- 
tives of both parties. Indeed, in this 
session, my distinguished colleague and 
fellow New Jerseyan, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
has introduced a Foreign Service Acad- 
emy bill. Each of these bills, including 
my own, has points of merit; each, per- 
haps, has weaknesses, too. But success- 
ful legislation in such a complex field 
seldom is the product of one person’s 
thinking. It is the product of the work 
and study and experience of many. It 
is heartening to me that so many law- 
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makers in the Congress have in the past 
and still are giving thought and study 
to this problem. From such efforts, I 
am confident, there will evolve a sound 
program for meeting the future needs 
of our country for highly trained career 
diplomats. 

Certainly, the broad agreement shown 
on both sides of the aisle in acting on 
President Eisenhower’s Middle East reso- 
lution indicates beyond dispute an ever- 
increasing awareness of our responsi- 
bilities as a Nation in the field of foreign 
affairs. These are responsibilities which 
we cannot minimize, or ignore, or es- 
cape; our very survival depends, in large 
measure, on how wisely and courageously 
we meet them. 

In the new pattern of relations be- 
tween nations which has been shaped 
by the racial, economic, religious, and 
ideological tensions of the cold war, the 
men and women of our Foreign Service 
have become the front-line fighters of 
democracy as well as our salesmen of 
the way of life we all cherish. 

I believe the American people, who 
each year are investing billions of dol- 
lars in mutual defense and all the other 
programs in the field of international 
relations, have the right to demand the 
highest type of leadership in the people 
who are entrusted with the job of repre- 
senting America on the far-flung hori- 
zons of the world. Even more important 
than dollars, the very lives and dreams 
and aspirations of unborn generations 
of Americans, as well as those of us living 
today, are unalterably tied to the de- 
cisions of our diplomats. Our future 
strength and hopes of peace and pros- 
perity depend on not merely the billions 
of dollars we invest overseas, nor on any 
show of military might, but also on the 
deportment, the tact, and the wisdom of 
those who represent us in other lands. 

We have traditionally provided the 
highest caliber career training for our 
military leaders. Yet we have not pro- 
vided any similar program for the train- 
ing of leaders in the equally vital field of 
Foreign Service. That job, through the 
years, has been placed mainly in the 
hands of our universities. 

I believe we all recognize the valuable 
contributions our universities have made, 
and are making, in the training of 
specialists in foreign affairs. But—in 
view of the continuous expansion of the 
responsibilities of our State Department; 
the increasing complexity of the prob- 
lems confronting our diplomats, and with 
our very survival depending so much on 
their actions and their decisions—I be- 
lieve it would be most unwise to depend 
solely upon our overtaxed higher educa- 
tion system for the training of such vital 
leadership in the future. 

Studies by competent agencies indicate 
that the colleges and universities of our 
land—already faced with tremendous 
problems of expansion—will be confront- 
ed with even more staggering problems 
in the future. An unprecedented rise in 
college enrollment already has seriously 
taxed the facilities of our institutions of 
higher learning, and it is predicted that 
the present level of college enrollment 
will double by 1971. 
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In the face of this growth problem, our 
universities even today. cannot fill the 
Nation’s increasing demand for trained 
engineers, doctors, teachers, scientists, 
Government experts, and technicians in 
practically every field of endeavor. Yet 
these same universities are expected to 
serve as the sole fountainhead for the 
training of our career diplomats. 

In this respect, I feel it would be wise 
to note a report on the Role of the Uni- 
versity in International Relations made 
by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in 1955. 

This report states that college and 
university courses devoted to world af- 
fairs are taken by relatively few stu- 
dents; that an analysis of such pro- 
grams aimed at the training of special- 
ists in international relations for the 
Foreign Service indicates most of such 
programs “are focused on training for 
academic rather than public careers,” 
and that “there has not been sufficient 
national planning or coordination” in 
the training of Foreign Service special- 
ists. The report adds that “the task of 
training these specialists with a view to 
the application of their work in inter- 
national situations is one which few 
institutions have been able to attack 
successfully.” 

I know the Department of State has 
reservations concerning the establish- 
ment of a Foreign Service Academy, and 
I have tried to supply the answers to 
some of the Deparitment’s objections in 
my legislation. I also am aware that 
there is growing recognition—by the 
public, by our educators and even by our 
Department of State—that better train- 
ing of our Foreign Service specialists is 
needed. 

I believe the Congress can evolve a 
Foreign Service Academy program which 
would meet these needs. I believe it is 
essential that we do so; I believe, as 
Senator Munpt so eloquently stated re- 
cently, that we no longer can afford lux- 
ury of using Foreign Service personnel 
who lack the best training in diplomatic 
endeavors our nation can provide. 

It is time that we provide a program 
under which capable young Americans 
from all of our States and Territories, 
and from all walks of life, be given an 
opportunity to serve their country on the 
diplomatic front on the basis of their 
abilities and not on the basis of whether 
they can finance a costly college educa- 
tion necessary for Foreign Service. 

I believe such a program will insure 
our nation of the highest type personnel 
to meet the challenges which face our 
Diplomatic Corps in this troubled world. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE MEETS TO ANNOUNCE 
PROGRAM TO PRESS AND NAMES 
OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
to include some extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 12, the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness had a meeting in its committee 
room, 129 House Office Building. It was 
an informal meeting with the press and 
other interested people. 

As chairman of the committee, I first 
presented the following statement: 


PROGRAM OF THE HOUSE SMALL BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE : 


Ladies and gentlemen, I invited members 
of the press to meet with the committee so 
that they may hear about the investigations 
and studies which the committee plans for 
this session of Congress. We have organized 
six subcommittees to carry out the detailed 
work of a number of specific investigations 
which we have decided upon. The commit- 
tees thus established are as follows: 

Subcommittee No. 1: Jor L. Evins, chair- 
man; SIDNEY R. YATES; CHARLES H. Brown; 
WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH; CRAIG HOSMER. 

Subcommittee No. 2: ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
chairman; SIDNEY R. YATES; ToM STEED; 
R. WALTER RIEHLMAN; HORACE SEELY-BROWN, 
Jr. 

Subcommittee No. 3: SIDNEY R. YATES, 
chairman; Jor L. Evins; ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER; TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN; R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN. 

Subcommittee No. 4: Tom STEED, chair- 
man; ABRAHAM J. MULTER; JAMES ROOSEVELT; 
HORACE SEELY-BROWN; CRAIG HOSMER. 

Subcommittee No. 5: JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
chairman; Tom STEED; CHARLES H. BROWN; 
TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN; CRAIG HOSMER, 

Subcommittee No. 6: CHARLES H. Brown, 
chairman; JoE L. Evins; JAMES ROOSEVELT; 
WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH; TIMOTHY P. SHEE- 
HAN. 

Of course, I; as chairman of the full com- 
mittee, and Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, Republi- 
can of Colorado, as the ranking minority 
member. of the full committee, are members 
ex officio of each of the subcommittees. In 
a moment, I will ask each of the chairman 
of these subcommittees to outline the in- 
vestigations to be made by his subcommittee, 
and after that all members of the committee 
will welcome any questions. 

Now as to the work of the full committee: 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS FOR MEMBERS 


A primary function of the committee is to 
investigate specific problems referred to us 
by Members of the House. Members of the 
House are called upon in a great many in- 
stances, by small business constituents for 
help in solving some problem which has 
arisen in connection with such things as a 
Federal procurement contract, an SBA loan 
application, or some business practice which 
may be violative of the Federal antitrust or 
trade regulation laws. Such requests for help 
usually require investigation and negotia- 
tion with one Federal agency or another; 
and as in the past, all such requests will 
receive my personal attention, and we will 
have staff assigned to work exclusively on 
these matters. 

In addition, we are committed to make two 
investigations and studies which will require 
the attention of the full committee from the 
outset. 

IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 

One of these is an investigation of the iron 
and steel scrap problems. While particular 
aspects of some of the conflicts which have 
arisen over these materials have been ex- 
plored, and recommendations have been 
made, the problem now is to determine 
whether there is reason to expect that these 
periodic conflicts may continue. If so, we 
must determine what the various commer- 
cial interests are, what policies will best pro- 
tect the interests of small firms—including 
both dealers and users. At the same time 
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we must, of course, recommend - policies 
which will serve both our national defense 
and our strategic commitments abroad. 


SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING 


A second investigation to be made by the 
full committee will go into the financing 
problems of small business. Here we will 
want to determine, if possible, how well the 
private financial institutions are serving 
small business, and to get a clearer picture 
than we now have of the effects of present 
monetary policy on small business financing. 
This study will require factual surveys, some 
of which are now being made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and others by the Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress. One 
of the things we will want to look into is the 
extent to which boards of directors of the 
big financial institutions and the big indus- 
trial and commercial corporations are inter- 
locked, and how these interlocking boards 
affect the ability of smaller industrial and 
commercial companies to obtain financing. 


CHAIRMEN OF SUBCOMMITTEES PRESENT PLANS 


I would like now to introduce, in turn, each 
of the subcommittee chairmen, so that you 
may hear their statements. 


STATEMENT OF HON. Jor L. EvIns, CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, on LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AND SUBSIDIES AFFECTING SMALL BUSINESS 


Subcommittee No. 1 on Law Enforcement 
and Subsidies Affecting Small Business, of 
which I, Hon. Smney Yates, Hon. CHARLES 
Brown, Hon. Wittiam M. McCuLLocH, and 
Hon. Cratc Hosmer are members, will in- 
vestigate, study, and report on the proced- 
ures, operations, and results obtained by 
agencies of the Federal Government in their 
enforcement of laws designed to- protect 
small business from unfair, predatory, and 
restrictive trade practices. This will include 
a review of the complaints which have been 
made by smali-business men and which 
were brought. to the attention of the appro- 
priate Federal agencies. That review will 
include a study of the action taken by those 
agencies on such complaints encompassing 
an examination of the practices complained 
about and the formal action, if any, taken 
by the agencies to stop such practices. In 
that connection, an effort will be made to 
determine whether the formal complaints 
filed adequately covered the practices about 
which small business had complained. 

Our subcommittee will also review and 
study not only the practices covered by the 
formal complaints filed by the agencies, but 
also those covered by orders and decrees 
which made disposition of the formal com- 
plaints. That will be done for the purpose 
of determining whether the practices pro- 
‘hibited by the orders and decrees include 
all of the practices which had been covered 
by the formal complaints. Likewise, it is 
the plan of the subcommittee to look into 
the matter of enforcement of the orders 
and decrees for the purpose of determining 


- whether they have been made effective for 


‘the protection of small and independent 
business. 

The subcommittee will also make an in- 
vestigation and report on the policies and 
practices pertaining to Federal research and 
development contracts and other Federal 
subsidies and incentives to business, with 
particular attention to the effect of these 
Federal activities as they relate to national 
antitrust policies. This will include a study 
of small-business interests in Federal policies 
‘pertaining to the acquisition and control of 
patents on federally-financed inventions. 

One of the purposes of this study is to 
ascertain why officials and agencies of the 
Federal Government had- adopted policies 


~ and «procedures in connection with grants 
and-subsidies for research-and development 


programs which provide greater opportun- 
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ities for big business and foreclose more and 
more the opportunities of small business ta 
receive such grants and subsidies. 

On November 9, 1956, the Attorney General 
of the United States, in reporting to Congress 
as provided for in section 708 (e) of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
made some pertinent observations regarding 
this problem. In that connection it was 
stated: 

“The imprecise factual indicators dis- 
cussed in this report may point a warning 
that the total effect of the research and 
development effort may well tend to increase 
concentration of economic power. More- 
over, that evidence indicates that this tend- 
ency toward concentration may be accentu- 
ated, and not retarded, by the administra- 
tion of Government financing of research 
and development. 

“As noted in the preceding pages of this 
report, the agencies administering the pro- 
gram have made no adequate compilation 
of statistical materials in this important 
area. The few analyses made have not ade- 
quately considered the problem of economic 
concentration. 

“The vital importance of preserving our 
economic system makes obvious the need 
for greater effort in this regard by the admin- 
istrative agencies concerned. There should 
be provided a more comprehensive and de- 
tailed basis for analysis of the day-to-day 
operation of that activity. A comprehen- 
Sive delineation of the exact problem is a 
necessary first step to its solution. That 
delineation should include in detail the dis- 
tribution of Federally-financed research and 
development projects among the various size 
classifications of industry, as well as the 
exact scope and distribution of other tangible 
benefits, such as patents and subsequent pro- 
curement, which result from participation in 
these projects. It may be observed that, 
important as the preservation of small busi- 
ness’ opportunity may be, it is equally im- 
portant to insure that the intermediate size 
groupings of business should also be given 
full consideration. It must be recognized 
that it is from the companies in those inter- 
mediate classifications that the strongest 
and most vigorous competition will flow.” 

The concentration of economic power 
flowing from these policies of the Govern- 
ment and the manner in which they have 
affected small business will be subjected to 
a careful scrutiny by our subcommittee. 

I think it pertinent to point out at this 
time that the Select Committe on Small 
Business of the House of Representatives, in 
the 84th Congress, in its final report, at 
pages 85-92, dealt with this problem, and 
in its recommendation No, 9, appearing on 
pages 152-153 of the final report, recom- 
mended “that early in the next Congress, the 
House Select Committee on Small Business 
consider and make a prompt recommenda- 
tion”? on questions relating to Government 
contracts granting funds for research and 
development. - 

It was made clear in the final report of 
this committee on January 3, 1957, that what 
happens in research and development might 
‘well spell out what happens to small busi- 
ness. It was emphasized that great commer- 
cial advantages are going only to higher 
brackets of private industry. It was pointed 
out that of almost $5 billion of grants and 
subsidies put out by the Defense Department 
for research and development from 1954 to 
1956, inclusive, more than 98 percent had 
-gone.to. the 500 largest contractors. At one 
‘point in 1954, big business got more than 
99 percent of these subsidies. 

Our committee proposes to look into these 
matters and to report whether and to what 
extent the actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment on these matters have affected small 
business. : os : 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2 ON SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND PROBLEMS 
RELATING TO GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT, 
LOAN, AND DISPOSAL ACTIVITIES 


Subcommittee No. 2 of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business is composed of 
the following members: The Honorable Sm- 
NEY R. Yates, Democrat, Illinois; Hon. Tom 
STEED, Democrat, Oklahoma; Hon. R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN, Republican, New York, and the 
Honorable Horace SEELY-BRowN, JR., Repub- 
lican, Connecticut, and myself as chairman. 
Our subcommittee is charged with the gen- 
eral jurisdiction of small-business problems 
connected with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and problems relating to Government 
procurement, loan, and disposal activities. 
In view of the expiration of the authority of 
the Small Business Administration, the sub- 
committee, by unanimous consent, will hold 
hearings on the operations and policies of 
that Agency on March 26, 1957. 

For many years Congress has formulated 
public policies which recognize the impor- 
tance of small business to our economic live- 
lihood and to our American way of life. In 
virtually every field of economic activity Con- 
gress has enacted laws to provide small busi- 
ness with an equal share when competing 
for Government contracts and in the sale of 
surplus property. The continued question 
which confronts this committee and Congress 
is whether these public policies are being 
carried out. 

The problem of the disposal of surplus 
products has had such a great effect on the 
economy of the country and especially has 
affected so many small- and medium-sized 
businesses that it is necessary for this com- 
mittee to review the operations of the numer- 
ous disposal programs of the Government. 

In 1953 the Small Business Administration 
was created to aid and assist small business 
and to carry out the congressional intent to 
safeguard the interests of small business and 
to secure its growth in the free-competitive 
enterprise system. z 

In 1955 with the proximity of the expira- 
tion date of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration which was to expire on June 30, 1955, 
this committee held extensive hearings on 
the operation of the Small Business Admin- 
istration.. Upon the conclusion of these 
hearings a unanimous report (H. Rept. 
1045) entitled “The Small Business Admin- 
istration and Related Activities” was submit- 
ted to the House. The report contained 
numerous legislative recommendations to 
the appropriate legislative committee, recom- 
mending among other things that the 
Agency be extended for another 2 years 
and giving additional authority and respon- 
sibility to the Agency to carry out the 
stated public policy that small business 
receive a fair and equitable share of Gov- 
ernment procurement. 

One of the major functions of the Small 
Business Administration is to grant financial 
assistance to small business. It is the intent 
of the committee in its study of the practices 
of the Small Business Administration to de- 
termine whether this function has been ade- 
quately performed and whether the great 
need for financial assistance in the tight 
credit market is being fulfilled. e 

The same problem again confronts the 
Congress of the United States. 

The Small Business Administration’s legal 
authority will expire on July 30 this year. 
Consequently, this agency will be first on 
our list of programs for review and study. 
‘We have therefore scheduled the hearings to 
commence on March 26, 1957, in Washing- 
ton. All those wishing to be heard are in- 
vited to advise the committee in order that 
their names may -be listed as» witnesses. 

The ‘hearings will deal with a ~complete 
and comprehensive study of the Small Busi- 
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ness Administration and all its operations to 
determine whether the Agency should be 
continued after July 30, and if so, under 
what form of organization and law. It is 
our intent to make a full appraisal of these 
programs and if possible to find methods to 
improve them, in order that we can make 
the appropriate recommendations to the 
Banking and Currency Committee and the 
House of Representatives, 


STATEMENT OF Hon. SIDNEY R. YATES, CHAIR- 
MAN, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 ON MINERALS 
AND RAw MATERIALS 


In the 84th Congress our committee con- 
ducted a comprehensive and exhaustive 
study of the problems of the small and me- 
dium sized nonintegrated users in the alumi- 
num industry. These studies and inquiries 
made by the committee revealed that our 
national policy with reference to our domes- 
' tic mineral and metal industries is not real- 
istic. 

For many years there have been shortages 
of basic raw and strategic materials from 
time to time which have interfered with the 
growth of small and medium sized manu- 
facturers and processors. 

Investigations by the committee estab- 
lished that the shortages were caused by 
various reasons. Some of these are: great 
industrial expansion, new uses, stockpiling 
for national defense. Shortages have oc- 
curred in such basic minerals and metals as 
aluminum, copper, nickel and steel, required 
by fabricators in various diversified indus- 
tries. 

Several stockpile programs have been cre- 
ated under the Stockpiling Act, the DPA 
stockpile under the Defense Production Act, 
the supplemental stockpile under Public Law 
480, 83d Congress. 

From our studies it would appear that 
during times of shortages of these basic min- 
erals and metals that the small and medium 
sized manufacturers and processors bear 
the brunt of these shortages. 

In the 84th Congress, the subcommittee 
undertook a comprehensive study of the 
aluminum industry because we found that 
the small and medium sized nonintegrated 
users of pig, ingot and billet were confronted 
with drastic shortages. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee were submitted to 
the Congress by a unanimous report of the 
committee (H. Rept. No. 2954). 

Presently the small and medium sized 
manufacturers and processors are facing a 
price squeeze on semifabricated and: semi- 
finished products. It would therefore ap- 
pear that additional study of the problems 
of the small-business concerns in the alumi- 
num industry should be undertaken. 

In view of the possible adverse effect of the 
stockpiling programs on the economic posi- 
tion of the small and medium sized manu- 
facturer and processor, a comprehensive 
study may be made by the committee of the 
stockpiling procedures, policies, regulations, 
and goals. 
Upon completion of these studies public 

hearings will be held in May 1957, by the 
subcommittee of which I am chairman and 
the Honorable Jor L. Evins (Democrat, Ten- 
nessee); Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER (Demo- 
crat, New York), Hon. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 
(Republican, Illinois), and the Honorable R. 
WALTER RIEHLMAN (Republican, New York) 
are members. 

The entire problem of recurring shortages 
of basis raw materials requires a searching 
investigation. The small-business concerns 
that depend upon these essential production. 
materials cannot survive unless steps are 
taken to guarantee them a fair share of 
available supplies. It is our intent to make 
these necessary studies in order that we can 
make the necessary recommendations to ap- 
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propriate legislative committee or commit- 
tees and the Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ToM STEED, CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, 4, ON THE AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


Subcommittee No. 4 of which I am chair- 
man is composed of the following Members: 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Democrat, New 
York; Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, Cali- 
fornia; Hon. HORACE SEELY-Brown, Jr., Re- 
publican, Connecticut, and the Hon. CRAIG 
Hosmer, Republican, California. 

We have studied the aircraft industry for 
several years and held many hearings. We 
feel results have been good. The subcom- 
mittee will complete this study and get out 
a report. 

The problems as we see them can be simply 
stated. 

The aircraft parts industry is largely a 
small-business industry. It is composed of 
firms which make a countless variety of 
parts, pieces, components, instruments, and 
so forth, which go into the assembled air- 
craft.. This is a relatively new industry 
which was developed, for the most part, of 
the necessities of World War II. The full 
productive potential of these firms will be 
urgently needed if a national emergency 
arises. But there is a serious question 
whether they will be killed off, not by any 
productive problems, but by the military’s 
procurement and paperwork procedures. 

These firms grew up under a system of 
direct contracting with the military. The 
problems incident to this system were al- 
ways bad enough. The procedures were com- 
plicated and subject to arbitrary change by 
the military. 

Changes in types of aircraft, as well as 
other weapons, always makes a severe im- 
pact on small contractors. Renegotiation, 
taxation, and financing are continuing prob- 
lems that, to some degree at least, stem from 
some governmental causes. 

There are other problems of course. For 
example, there is still confusion as to 
whether the subcontractors can receive prog- 
ress payments, and if so, under what con- 
ditions. 

Certainly, the small firms in the aircraft 
industry have shown great flexibility and 
great adaptability to a rapidly changing 
technology. In fact, it is their quick adap- 
tability and ingenuity which make them an 
essential part of a dynamic industry. If and 
when aircraft manufacture ever becomes un- 
progressive, with methods and designs long 
unchanged, then perhaps the parts making 
can as well be done in huge centralized 
plants. But as long as small firms are essen- 
tial, we expect to keep informed on what is 
happening to them. I hope that we can 
soon bring ourselves up to date and make a 
report. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, CHAIR- 
MAN, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5, ON DISTRIBUTION 
PROBLEMS 
Subcommittee No. 5 is composed of Repre- 

sentatives Tom STEED (Democrat, Okla- 

homa), CHARLES H. Brown (Democrat, Mis- 
souri); TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN (Republican, 

Illinois), Craic HOosMER (Democrat, Cali- 

fornia), and myself as chairman. 

In our hearings during the 84th Congress 
on the problems of trade relations between 
small and highly competitive firms and a 
relatively few large corporations, the sub- 
committee developed what I believe to be a 
substantial legislative record as to the prac- 
tices which exist. Unfortunately, the basic 
problems of the struggle for survival which 
small business is constantly up against have 
not diminished or abated, and the encroach- 
ments of monopoly continue. The subcom- 
mittee has received, and has been studying, 
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a number of complaints from jobbers, dis- 
tributors, retailers, and other small-business 
men. These complaints, in effect, assert that 
business is being unfairly lost by reason of 
certain prices charged by the major oil com- 
panies with which the independent cannot 
compete. There allegedly continues to exist 
great pressure upon gasoline station owners 
to keep them from purchasing, the products 
of independent suppliers. Gasoline stations 
under the control of the major producers are 
alleged to be the vehicles of price discrimina- 
tion in a given trade area so that prices are 
depressed beyond a point with which inde- 
pendently owned stations can compete. 

The constant friction between large, well- 
controlled and financially able corporations 
and the people they do business with has an 
effect upon consumer prices. The subcom- 
mittee is naturally concerned that price 
manipulations and unfair, coercive practices 
enc. up in higher prices for gas and oil prod- 
ucts at the consumer level. For instance, 
after the recent increase in the price of crude 
oil, which is now the subject of much in- 
vestigation, the consumers of this Nation 
were faced with a 1-cent-per-gallon price in- 
crease at the pump in the face of the largest 
supply of gasoline for domestic use in our 
history. In a number of places this price in- 
crease was not maintained, but the subcom- 
mittee is informed that in-a majority of the 
trade areas it remains of questionable eco- 
nomic justification. 

On January 3, 1957, in anticipation of our 
subcommittee’s activities, I introduced a bill 
(H. R. 426), which would provide for the 
divorcement from retail gas and oil dealer 
operations of producers who sell at whole- 
sale for resale to retailers. I also introduced 
a bill (H. R. 428), which would make unlaw- 
ful fee or commission arrangements between 
oil producers and manufacturers of tires, 
tubes, batteries, and automobile accessories 
for the use of exclusive lines at the retail 
level. I introduced a bill (H. R. 425), 
modeled upon the automobile dealers’ bill 
passed at the last session of Congress and 
signed by the President providing for a 
dealer’s day in court. It is upon the prin- 
ciples embodied in these bills that our sub- 
committee expects to hold hearings. After 
a suitable period of investigation, it is ex- 
pected that we will hold hearings in Wash- 
ington, and some or all of the following 
cities: Los Angeles, Houston, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago. i 

The subcommittee plans to have a look at 
the automotive parts and accessories indus- 
try. The matter of food distribution will be 
reviewed in the light of the ever-increasing 
cost of living and the difficulties faced by the 
independent retail grocer. It is also planned 
to inquire into complaints which have been 
received affecting small-business men in the 
music and music publishing field. 

The subcommittee has received reports in- 
dicating that the work accomplished in the 
84th Congress helped to produce better re- 
sults between major suppliers and their 
lessee dealers and franchise holders with 
whom they do business. If continued price © 
discrimination and other -practices which 
have been so injurious to small business are 
uncovered, the subcommittee will endeavor 
to present reports which it hopes will enable 
our full committee to recommend to the 
Congress remedial legislation for considera- 
tion of the appropriate committees of the 
House. 

At a time when our American system is 
under attack by an organized conspiracy in 
every corner of the world, we cannot afford 
the luxury of monopoly at home. Economic 
collapse here is what our enemies seek to 
promote. Our subcommittee feels it has a 
responsibility to seek out the sore spots in 
our economy that reflect adversely upon 
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small business and the .consuming public. 
And that is what we propose to do. 


STATEMENT OF HoN. CHARLES H. BROWN, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 6 ON Foop 
INDUSTRIES 


Our subcommittee will begin an immediate 
investigation into problems faced by small 
business in Maintaining and securing open, 
free and competitive markets, centering pri- 
marily on problems of small-business men 
in the processing and distribution of meat, 
milk and eggs. 

We propose first to look into the com- 
plaints that small hatcheries, feed manufac- 
turers, and food processors have made to 
Members of Congress concerning alleged 
predatory credit practices on the part of some 
giant feed companies and packers in broiler 
and turkey production and marketing. 

There will be no inquisitions, and we have 

been pledged the complete cooperation of the 
‘American feed manufacturers. Our purpose 
is to get at the facts of the situation, its 
merits and demerits, and to see if there is 
any way that the Government might help 
keep fair competition alive in this very im- 
portant and growing industry. 
_. Government figures show that there were 
1.4 billion broilers produced in the United 
States in 1956, compared to 800 million in 
1951. 

Turkey production in 1956 totaled 71 mil- 
lion birds, compared to 53 million in 1951. 
Market prices to producers last year fell to a 
postwar low, often below cost of production. 

Small-business complaints charge that 
certain feed companies and packers are re- 
sponsible for the overproduction because 
they are actually the owners of hundreds of 
millions of broilers as well as millions of tur- 
keys, and have virtually eliminated free and 
open competition in the production and 
marketing, the subcommittee reports. 

Overzealous sales effort and credit prac- 
tices, some small-business men charge, have 
resulted in “company contracts” with pro- 
ducers that have made “sharecroppers” out 
of broiler and turkey producers at wages of 
about 40 cents an hour. 

Numerous small hatcheries and feed com- 
panies also claim that Government credit 
agencies are being used to finance the neces- 
sary poultry houses and equipment involved. 

According to the complaints, the effect 
has been to glut the domestic market for 
poultry meat, squeeze out smaller concerns 
who cannot possibly match the huge capital 
outlays involved, freeze out competition 
with a hatchery-feed company-processor 
combine, and force out of business many 
established independent farmer-producers. 

“It is a very serious problem which affects 
not only the small business involved, but 
also the thousands of broiler and turkey pro- 
ducers who are, in a sense, small businesses 
themselves.” 

“It is not in the public interest for these 
independent producers to become ‘share- 
croppers.’” 

We hope to arrive at some constructive 
recommendations for the Government agen- 
cies involved and because it involves farmer- 
producers as well as business, we hope to 
have some members of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee with us on some of the 
hearings. 

Members of the subcommittee, in addition 
to Hon. CHARLES H. Brown, Democrat of 
Missouri, are Hon. Jor L. Evins, Democrat of 
Tennessee; Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat 
of California; Hon. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
Republican of Illinois; and Hon. WILLIAM M. 
McCULLocH, Republican of Ohio, 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


` After the completion of the state- 
ments, I personally submitted on my 
own and not for the committee or neces- 
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sarily for any member of the committee, 
but for myself, the following statement: 


Two years ago when T introduced a reso- 
lution to establish the Small Business Com- 
mittee in the 84th Congress, I offered a pre- 
diction that we were then coming into a 
new period of business expansion. This 
was, of course, a view which was then shared 
by many people. I also pointed out, how- 
ever, that for several reasons the. small- 
business sector of the economy was in no 
position to make its proportionate share of 
the expansion. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
101, pt. 1, p. 254.) 

Since that time a large business expansion 
has taken place. But the decline in the 
position of small business which has taken 
place at the same time, has been even 
greater than the most pessimistic expecta- 
tions. The mounting toll of small-business 
failures has been only one symptom of this. 
These failures which hit a near-record in 
1955 jumped by another 16 percent last year. 
Furthermore, in the first 9 weeks of the pres- 
ent year, 11 percent more firms failed than 
in the first 9 weeks of last year. 

Looking now to the 2 years ahead, the 
prospects for another 2 years of continuing 
business expansion and general prosperity 
are much less certain than they were 2 
years ago. This is not a good sign for small 
business. Ups and downs in the fortunes 
of small firms naturally go through much 
wider swings—with turns in the general level 
of business—than do the fortunes of the big 
corporations. In periods of recession, the 
fortunes of small business decline much 
more and in periods of business expansion 
the fortunes of small business have, until 
recently, expanded much more than the 
fortunes of big business. 

If a recession does come, or if there should 
be a drop in the rate of business expansion, 
small business will be in serious trouble. 
` The worsening position of small business 
cannot, I think, be laid to any single cause. 
There are however, several causes which 
have been working simultaneously against 
almost all small firms. 

First and foremost, the tax structure is 
working against small business. The effect 
of the individual income tax and the cor- 
porate income tax combined, places a greatly 
discriminatory burden on smaller firms and 
shifts both the funds for expansion and the 
incentive for expansion to the giant corpo- 
rations. 

Secondly, but of no less importance, has 
been the weakening of antitrust law and the 
weakening of antitrust law enforcement. I 
have in mind particularly, the reemergence 
and growth of discriminatory pricing prac- 
tices since the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Standard Oil (Indiana) case. No matter 
how efficient smaller firms may be, and no 
matter how much credit they might be able 
to obtain, small business cannot survive in 
a regime of discriminatory pricing. Firms 
in business today are so greatly unequal as 
to their size and market power, that a gross 
abuse of this power is bound to result in the 
smaller firms being destroyed. 

Finally, the central economic policies of 
the present Administration have greatly 
added to the hazards of small business’ 
survival. In the face of repeated promises 
to check inflation and insure a sound dol- 
lar, the Administration has followed more 
and more inflationary spending policies. 

Furthermore, it has refrained from using 
even the most modest method of checking 
big business price increases and unwarranted 
profit taking, which is to call attention to 
specific price increases and thus use the 
force of public opinion to restrain inflation 
from this source. While following inflation- 
ary policies itself, except with reference to 
the agricultural segment of the economy, 
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the administration has done nothing more 
than to shift the burden of trying to check 
inflation over onto the Federal Reserve 
Board, encouraging the Board in its use of 
crude methods it has for trying to counter- 
act the administration’s policies. This has 
resulted in the so-called tight money which, 
in its effects on small business, and on the 
concentration of business, gives about the 
same result as repealing all of the antitrust 
laws. 


Business failures 


1957 

Jan. 3 through Feb. 28 (9 weeks) ----- 2, 522 
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1956 
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Failure rate for 1956 (unadjusted), month- 
ly average (per 10,000 firms), 48. 

Failure rate for 1955 (unadjusted), month- 
ly average (per 10,000 firms), 41.6. 

Failure rate for 1954 (unadjusted), month- 
ly average (per 10,000 firms), 42. 

Failure rate for 1953 (unadjusted), month- 
ly average (per 10,000 firms), 33.2. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

Mr. HOLTZMAN (at the request of Mr. 
MuULTER) for an indefinite period on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Davis of Georgia for 1 hour on 
Tuesday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RADWAN. 

Mr. Gavin (at the request of Mr. 
SCHWENGEL) the remarks he made in the 
Committee earlier today and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PowELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on March 8, 1957, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 


H. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to promote 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
‘journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 13, 1957, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


589. A letter from the secretary, the Na- 
‘tional Grand Army of the. Republic, trans- 
mitting the Final Journal of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which was organized 
April 6, 1866, and closed officially October 16, 
1956, pursuant to Public Law 249, 77th Con- 
gress (H. Doc. No. 114); to the Committee 
on Armed Services and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

590. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled ‘‘a bill for the relief of Kalju 
Libe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

591. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “a bill for the relief of 
Frantisek Hanisko”; to the Committee on 
the. Judiciary. 

592. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled ‘‘a bill for the relief of 
Hans Kuzura”’; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

593. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations and 
other authorizations for the fiscal year 1957, 
and for other purposes, in the amount of 
$202,581,324, for various agencies (H. Doc. 
No. 115); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

594. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1958 involving a net reduction in the amount 
of $10,963,170 for various agencies and an 
increase in the amount of $406,800 for the 
District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 116); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 193. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 2146, a bill to 
amend the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956; without amendment (Rept. No. 
191). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 194. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 5520, a bill to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
maximum interest rate permitted on United 
States savings bonds; without amendment 
. (Rept. No. 192). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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- PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 5856. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of certain cattle to carry out the provi- 
sions of section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 5857. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act to permit grazing land to be included in 
the conservation reserve program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H.R. 5858. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended, to provide 
for administration by farmer committeemen 
and improve application of the crop insur- 


‘ance program in drought and other disaster 


areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 5859. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. BLATNIE: 

H. R. 5860. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 10 to provide that the widow of a 
veteran of the Spanish-American War (in- 
cluding the Philippine Insurrection and the 
Boxer Rebellion) who married the veteran 


_ before January 1, 1938, may be eligible for 


death compensation; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5861. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically 
depressed areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. R. 5862. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 


Post Office and Civil Service. 


By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 5863. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which may be received by an individual while 
receiving benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H. R. 5864. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Wilsons Creek Battlefield 
National Park, in the State of Missouri; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H.R. 5865. A bill to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act to permit the Territorial legis- 
lature to provide for the election of members 
of a certain board of trustees; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 5866. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H.R. 5867. A bill to provide educational 
benefits for children of veterans of World 
War II or of the Korean conflict where, be- 
cause of a permanent and total service-con- 
nected disability, the veteran was unable to 
complete the education for which he was 
eligible under programs administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. R. 5868. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that annui- 
tants may elect to have their annuities taxed 
in the manner provided by the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 5869. A bill to permit the flying of 
the flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day on the estate known as Terra Rubra, 
the birthplace of Francis Scott Key, in Car- 
roli County, Md., and at the grave of Key 
in Mount Olivet Cemetery in Frederick, Md.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 5870. A bill to exempt certain ship- 
ments of farm produce from the tax on the 
transportation of property; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5871. A bill to affirm and recognize 
the water laws of the States lying wholly or 
partly west of the 98th meridian; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 5872. A bill amending the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, to permit deductions 
for a self-help meat-promotion program; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 5873. A bill to authorize contribu- 
tions to colleges and universities to provide 
buildings for instruction in military science; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FORAND: 
H.R. 5874. A bill to provide for a national 


cemetery in the State of Rhode Island; to the 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: | 

H.R. 5875. A bill to regulate the foreign 

commerce of the United States by establish- 


ing import quotas under specified conditions, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 5876. A bill to permit the flying of 
the flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day on the estate known as Terra 
Rubra, the birthplace of Francis Scott Key, 
in Carroll County, Md., and at the grave of 
Key in Mount Olivet Cemetery in Frederick, 
Md.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 5877. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer an 
additional income tax exemption for a spouse 
or dependent who is a student and whose 
educational expenses are paid by such tax- 
payer; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KRUEGER: 

H. R. 5878. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming to 
negotiate and enter into a compact relating 
to their interest in, and the apportionment 
of, the waters of the Little Missouri River 
and its tributaries as they affect such States, 
and for related purposes; to the Committee 


on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


By Mr. McGOVERN: 
H. R. 5879. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended, to provide 


for administration by farmer committeemen 


and improve application of the crop insur- 
ance program in drought and other disaster 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) : 

H.R. 5880. A bill to permit a taxpayer 
carrying on a trade or business in the con- 
duct of which 10 or less persons are engaged 
to elect to take a standard deduction, in lieu 
of itemized deductions, for expenses attribut- 
able to such trade or business; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 5881. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 5882. A bill to require separate levels 
of support for light and heavy spotted cot- 
ton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, MURRAY: 

H. R. 5883. A bill to provide for the discon- 
tinuance of the Postal Savings System; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 
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By Mr. NEAL: 

H. R. 5884. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Blennerhassett Island Na- 
tional Monument on Blennerhassett Island 
in the Ohio River near Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 5885. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 5886. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883), relating to the 
rights of vessels of the United States on 
. the high seas and in the territorial waters 

of foreign countries; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R.5887. A bill to revise, Codify, and 
enact into law, title 20 of the United. States 
Code, entitled “Education”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 5888. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883), relating to the 
rights of vessels of the United States on the 
high seas and in the territorial w..ters of 
foreign countries; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 5889. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission for 
acquisition or condemnation of real prop- 
erty or any facilities, or for plant or facility 
acquisition, construction, or expansion, and 
for other purposes; to the Joint Committee 
‘on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 5890. A bill to strengthen the Nation 
by providing auxiliary credit resources re- 
quired to preserve the family-size farm, pro- 
viding additional credit for farm enlarge- 
ment and development, refinancing of 
existing indebtedness, expansion and sim- 
plification of farm ownership and operations 
credit programs by amendment of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and extension 
and simplification of emergency and disaster 
farm credit by amendment of the acts of 
April 6, 1949, as amended, and of August 31, 
1954, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 5891. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to the States and local communities 
in financing an expanded program of school 
construction so as to eliminate the national 
shortage of classrooms; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request) : 

H.R. 5892. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act Relating to Children Born Out of 
Wedlock,” approved January 11, 1951; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 5893. A bill to authorize the Board of 

- Education of the District of Columbia to 
borrow motor vehicles for use in a motor 
vehicle driver education and training course 
in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to excuse the owners of vehicles 
loaned to public, private, or parochial schools 
for driver-training purposes from the pay- 
ment of certain fees and taxes during the 
period of such loan, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

~ By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 5894. A bill to amend the laws relat- 
ing to the endorsement of masters on vessel 
documents; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 5895. A bill to amend section 602 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 with respect to the utili- 
zation and disposal of excess and surplus 
property under the control of executive agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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H. R. 5896. A bill to facilitate the transfer 
of storage facilities between the military de- 
partments; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 5897. A bill to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 5898. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of -postmasters, United States 
marshals, and collectors of customs through 
written competitive examination in accord- 
ance with the civil-service laws and regu- 
lations; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5899. A bill to allow certain expenses 
paid for the repair and maintenance of a 
personal residence as an income-tax deduc- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H.R. 5900. A bill to establish fifth-class 
mail; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution establishing 
a United States Academy of Foreign Service; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. J. Res. 271. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment further the act of July 15, 1946, by 
approving the signature of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of an agreement amending the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement of De- 
cember 6, 1956; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Con. Res. 140. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
the return of 450 American prisoners of war 
who have not been accounted for by the 
Communists; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: ; 

H. Res. 195. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Ways and Means to investigate 
and study the administration of the ‘‘dis- 
ability freeze” and _ disability-insurance- 
benefit programs under title II of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEAMER: 

H.R. 5901. A bill for the relief of Jan M. 
Hoegfeldt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: i 

H. R. 5902. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tin Noutsios and Mrs. Calliopi Noutsios; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER.: 

H. R. 5903. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fumi 
Ishikawa Clark; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER (by request) : 

H. R. 5904. A bill for the relief of Thomson 
Contracting Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5905. A bill for the relief of J. Harold 
Anderson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5906. A bill for the relief of Dent R. 
Spaur; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R. 5907. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Trinidad Maldonado Ortiz; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 5908. A bill for the relief of Randall 
Da Costa Moore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 5909. A bill for the relief of Santiago 
Aguirre-Irazoqui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.5910. A bill for the relief of Rudy 

Rigutto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 5911. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Terranova; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 5912. A bill for the relief of Casimiro 
Cortes Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 5913. A bill for the relief of Mercedes 
Garavito de Corona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5914. A bill for the relief of Erika 
Combs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 5915. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hsun- 
Tiao Yang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LENNON: ' 

H.R. 5916. A bill for the relief of Dionisios 
Vasiliou Tsiros; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 5917. A bill for the relief of George 

Vukazic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H.R. 5918. A bill for the relief of Wilmore 
E. Balderson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 5919. A bill for the relief of Takayuki 

Itakura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 5920. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Gonzales; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 5921. A bill for the relief of Mag- 
daleno Duenas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 5922.: A bill for the relief of William 

Lavallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
‘By Mr. TELLER: 

H.R. 5923. A bill for the relief of Dezso 

Somogyi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint. resolution to waive 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) and 
(12) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
in behalf of certain aliens; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to waive the 
provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


140. By Mr. BUSH: Resolution of the 
Pennsylvania State Dental Society passed at 
the 2d session of the 87th annual meet- 
ing of the house of delegates of the Penn- 
sylvania State Dental Society, urging the 
passage of legislation proposing an amend- 
ment to the tax laws to permit dentists and 
physicians to voluntarily set aside certain 
amounts for retirement programs that would 
not be taxable during the years in which 
earned; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

141. By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Petition of 
Edward Gordon, Morrilton, Ark., and others 
urging the Soil Conservation Service to in- 
clude a fish and wildlife project in the Point 
Remove watershed project, Conway, Pope, 
and Van Buren Counties, in the State of 
Arkansas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 

In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 


the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled: 


by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the third calendar quarter of 1956 were received after October 20, 1956, too late to be in- 
cluded in the published reports for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, P. O. Box 2169, South 
Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $743. E. (9) $450.89. 

A. Chas. J. Alexander, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. The Navaho Tribe of Indians residing 
in Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado. 

D. (6) $115. E. (9) $10. 

A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 
57th Street, New York City, N. Y. 

E. (9) $7,146.71. 

A. American Civil Liberties Union, Inc., 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,437.27. E. (9) $1,437.27. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

D. (6) $10,196.86. E. (9) $10,196.86. 

A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 

D. (6) $12,754.87. E. (9) $10,154.87. 

A. The American Legion, National Head- 
quarters, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,898.89. E.(9) $22,516.38. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

D. (6) $70. E. (9) $4,954.61. 
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A. American Humane -Association,- 896 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 


D. (6) $2,970. E. (9) $379.78. 


A. American Veterinary- Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
TIL 

E. (9) $1,104.14. 

A. Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 
23 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1,286.42. 

A. George E. Ashley, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. J. A. Beirne, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Carl H. Berglund, 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

E. (9) $437.95. 
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A. Helen Berthelot, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,328.50. E. (9) $2,328.50. 

A. Charles B. Blankenship, 1808 Adams 
Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,323.71. E. (9) $3,323.71. 


A. Boston and Maine Railroad, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Roland Boyd, McKinney, Tex. 

B. Hub Hill, 2121 North Field Street, Dallas, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,352.11. 

A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrecht- 
liche Auslandsinteressen E. V. Contrescarpe 
46 Bremen, Germany. 

E. (9) $584.84. 

A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. - 


A. C. Blake Brown, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Mrs. Rollin Brown, 700 North Rush 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Bernard N. Burnstine, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A. Edward T. Butler, 1191 Clay Avenue, 
Bronx, New York City, N. Y. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $520. E. (9) $425.69. 

A. John L. Carey, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Chesapeake Gardens, Inc., 2406 Green- 
mount Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $2,250. 

A. Committee for Oil Pipelines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 

A. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, 
Dec. 

D. (6) $1,099,578:33. E. (9) $5,652.21. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ili. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
ict, 348 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $217. 


A. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. ‘ 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. : 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $203.24. E. (9) $203.24. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 173 
West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $73,368.11. E. (9) $557.25. 


A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,375. 


A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com-. 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee. 

E. (9) $181.47. 


A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $238. E. (9) $431.97. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,300. 


A. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Petroleum Industry Trade Association. 

D. (6) $995,65. E. (9) $995.65. 


A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
- B.-National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Robert F. Donoghue, 236 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,625. 

A. J. R. Dunkerly, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $462.50. E. (9) $75. 


A. William M. Dunn, 1808 Adams Mill 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. John W. Edelman, 718 Jackson Place 
NW.., Washington, D. C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N. Y. : 

D. (6) $2,360. E. (8) $610.87. 
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A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
` B. National Oil Jobbers Council, Suite 525, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,000. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Werner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D: 7C: 

D. (6) $611.50. E. (9) $10. 


A. Emergency Conservation Committee, 767 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $283.55. 

A. Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, Box 188, Route 2, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. James Finucane, 926 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Russel J. Fisher, Gordonsville, Va. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (5) $2,250. 


A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
W. Y. 

D. (6) $11,800. E. (9) $5.39. 

A. Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


_ A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $157.54. 


A. Cassius B. Gravitt, Jr., 1110 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of Postmasters of the 
United States, 1110 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,700. E. (9) $200. 


A. Carl O. Gustafson, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $4,372.23. 


A. William A. Hanscom, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,055. E. (9) $180. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1413 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Inc., 


A. Joseph B. Henderson, 431 Belter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

B. American Association of Small Busi- 
ness, 431 Belter Building, New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,500. 
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A. Housewives United, 2915 Foxhall Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $59. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,173.92. 


A. Harold K. Howe, 307 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc. 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

D. $2,400. 
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A. Ray L. Hulick, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso-. 


ciation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
D. (6) $411.50. , E.. (9) $12. 

A. W. J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, Boise, 
Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $2,150. 


A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Ice Industries, 
810 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $474.33. 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $695.65. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington 1, D. C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,374. 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

B. Mrs. M. Veronica DePataky, 7965 Fare- 
holm Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. — 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $16.20. 


A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


A. Thomas R. Kingsley, 16th and P Streets 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Movers Conference of America, 16th and 
P Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Marine Transport Lines, Inc., 11 Broad- 
way, New York City, N. Y. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. . 


A. John Lawler, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E.(9) $25. 


A. Miss Esther Lipsen, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $10. 
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A. Norman M. Littell, 1826 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Navaho Tribe of Indians residing in 
Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado; 
address of Superintendent: Window Rock, 
Ariz. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $10. 


A. Charles E. Lofgren, 522 Rhode Island 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 522 Rhode 
Island Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

P. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Powers Luse, North Baltimore, Ohio. 

B. Pennsylvania-Ohio-New York Commit- 
tee on Low Cost Niagara-St. Lawrence Power, 
Box 187, North Baltimore, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,516.29. E. (9) $2,380.69. 

A. William A. McClintock, Jr., 7447 North 
Skokie Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Joseph P. McSparron, 320 North Hop- 
kins Street, Sayre, Pa. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $525. 

A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 

B. National Committee for Insurance Taxe 
ation, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $10,350. E. (9) $240.94, 

A. Harry B. Madsen, 1559 North McKinley 
Road, Lake Forest, Ill. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $214.86. 


A. Don Mahon, Box 959, Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $196.80. 

A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 1822 Jefferson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment. Work- 
ers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,248. 

A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 1822 Jefferson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C 

B. Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Union, 132 West 43d Street, New York, 
N: Y. 

D. (6) $675. 


A. William R. Merriam, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Aubrey C. Mills, Foot of Washington 
Avenue Bridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Upper Mississippi Association Water- 
way, Foot of Washington Avenue Bridge, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $3.482. E. (9) $744.53. 


A. Movers Conference of America, 16th and 
P Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $483.10. E. (9) $483.10. 

A. John H. Myers, 1224 Cleveland Street, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D. C. 
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A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $343,460.86. E. (9) $4,890.04. 

A. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 830 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $205.16. E. (9) $205.16. 

A. National Association of Refrigerated 

Warehouses, Inc., 1210 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C: 
. A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $750. 


A. National Business Publications, Inc., 


1413 K Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 


A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 


D. C. 

E. (9) $11,779.36. 

A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. f 


A. National Council Against Conscription, 
513 West 166th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $354.63. E. (9) $319.54. 

A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,629.85. E. (9) $1,318.09. 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,864.46. E. (9) $8,864.46. 


A. National Institute of Social Welfare, 300 
New Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 
and 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
15, Calif. 

D. (6) $228.05. E. (9) $2,945.73. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $857.61. “a 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
‘National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,025. E. (9) $9,213.66, 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington 
D. C. 

D. (6) $319.93. E. (9) $590. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $11,648.88. E. (9) $8,773.98, 


A. National Tax. Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,506.42. E. (9) $7,603.94. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,250.04. E. (9) $1,890.68. 


A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $900. 
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A. Blake T. Newton, Jr., 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,041.67. 


A. Christian P. Norgord, 1617 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Humane Association, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,970. E. (9) $379.78. 


A. Francis A. O’Connell, 625 Colorado 
Building, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Air Transport Division, Transport Work- 
ers Union of America, 80-07 Broadway, Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,885. E. (9) $1,584.52. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
E. (9) $307.54. 


A. Thomas R. Owens, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,690. E. (9) $260. 


A. Charles A. Parker, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Aviation Trades Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $705.92. E. (9) $1,227.08. 

A. Peoples Lobby, Inc., 1337 2ist Street 
NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $342. 


A. Andrew A. Pettis, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America. 

D. (6) $2,842.28. E. (9) $2,771.48. 


A. Walter C. Ploeser, 50 South Bemiston 
Avenue, Clayton, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, 1734 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, Artħritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations, National Multiple Scle- 
rosis Society, and National Committee for 
Research in Neurological Disorders. 

D. (6) $7,499.97. E. (9) $5,611.32. 

A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $4,250.01. E. (9) $1,223.98. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Stanley Rector, Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $2,000. 
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A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Joint Committee of the National 
Creameries Association and the American 
Butter Institute, 1107 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $1,118.76. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. The National Creameries Association, 
817 New York Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $377.36. 

A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $7.25. 


A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1107 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $66.20. 


A. George L. Rodgers, 1504 Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., the Mon- 
tana Power Co., Portland General Electric 
Co., and the Washington Water Power Co. 

D. (6) $880. E. (9) $351.74. 

A. Harry N. Rosenfield, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Elisabeth von Oberndorff, 200 East 66th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. James F. Rowan, 16th and P Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. , 

B. Movers Conference of America, 16th and 
P Street NW., Washington, D.: ©. 

D. (6) $93.75. 


A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New York, 
NS E 
B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. re 


A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 W Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,056.25. E. (9) $44.51. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Carpet Institute, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $103.62. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill, 

D. (6) $1,249.98. E. (9) $34.20. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
113 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $24.48. 

A. Paul Sifton, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson, Detroit 14, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,740. E. (9) $2,200.81. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. ©. 
E. (9) $10,121.14. 


A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Post-office Box 975, New Canaan, Conn. 
D. (6) $2,075. E. (9) $2,686.22. 
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A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 16 West More- 
land Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $4,878.61. 


A. Stanley L. Sommer, 715 Albee Building, 
1426 G Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $555. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New. 
Orleans 12, La. 

D. (6) $3,922.24. E. (9) $4,131.24. 


A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Hooke euee Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio, 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
NX 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Preble Staver, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1107 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $40.63. 


A. Sterck, Rickards & Roots, 1025 Conneéc- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $541.98. 

A. Eugene C. Struckhoff, 95 North Main 
Street, Concord, N. H. 

B. Boston and Maine Railroad, North Sta- 
tion, 150 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. (9) $431.55. - 4 


A. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 


turers Association of the United States, 41 


East 42d Street, New York 17, N. X. 
~- D. (6) $46.95. E. (9) $46.95. 


-A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $420. 

-A. John H; Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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B. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A. Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

E. (9) $91.22. 


A. The Townsend Plan Inc., and Townsend 
National Weekly, Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 369 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
E. (9) $1,429.33. 


A. R. G. Van Buskirk, Clinton, La. 
B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. 
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A. Herbert F. Waltson, 7447 Skokie Boule- 
vard, Skokie, Til. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, the Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Richard H. Weis, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Bowling Proprietors’ Association of 
America, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Reclamation hdnGeigtion, 897 


National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $555.46. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

E. (9) $12.58. 

A. Wilkinson, .Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $11.64. 


-e 


` A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency 
Oregon. 
E. (9) $7.69. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 

E. (9) $22.46. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Nicholas B. Perry,.1101 Barnaby Ter- 
race SE., Washintgon, D. C. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $3.10. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, Fort Duchesne, Utah. 

E. (9) $1. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragan, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
E. (9) $18.36. ` 


A. Kenneth Williamson, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,658.87. (9) $24,407. 

A. Joseph M. Wyatt, 501 Keyser Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

B. Chesapeake Gardens, Inc., — Green- 
mount Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 

E (9) $499.66. 

A. Howard Zahniser, 6222 43a Avenue, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

B. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 

"E. (2) $250. 


A. William Zimmerman, Jr., 1700 K Street 
NwW, Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Association on American Indian Affairs, 
Inc., 48 East 86th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 

D. (6) $125. E.: (9) $10.92. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1956: 


(Notr.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the REcorD, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file three copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be 
numbered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instruc- 
tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


1957 


QUARTER 
REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM “A’’?—(a) In General: This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “EMPLOYEE”.—To file as an “employee,” state in Item “B” the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer.” (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a 
Report as an “employee.”) 

(ii) “Employer”’.—To file as an “employer,” write “None” as answer to Item “B.” 

(b). Separate Reports.—An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report. 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 
by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their employers. 


os 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING.—(1) State name, address, and nature of business; (2) if this Report is for an Employer, list names ` 
of agents or employees who will file Reports for this Quarter. 
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Nore on Irem “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers; except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
oné person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE ON ITEM “C”.—The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House’”—Section 302 (e). 
(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 


Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 


received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative interests have terminated, place 

O an “X” in the box at the left, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; '(b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which 
the person filing has caused to be issued 
or distributed, in connection with legislative 
interests, set forth: (a) description; (b) 
quantity distributed; (c) date of distribu- 
tion; (d) name of printer or publisher (if 
publications were paid for by person filing) 
or name of donor (if publications were re-« 
ceived as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4, If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this Item “C 4” and fill out Items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1 
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NOTE on ITEM “D”.— (4) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribu- 
tion”—Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. ‘ 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expand except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
WG Lo Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
SZ Saves Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
NC RETINA S Printed cr duplicated matter received as a gift Please answer “yes” or “no”: -------- 
oy cae ties aa Teer from asic of Printed: or Same att 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
EA eae : ing the “period” from January 1 through the last 
TEL TORDIR kao Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) loans) during a g 
Sp Soi Toran for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
LS aoa ENN Received during previous Quarters of calendar year page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
See tere cs Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” Address of Contributor’; and indicate whether the last day of the 
and “7”) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example; 
Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. .”’—Sec. 302 (a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
R ae TOTAL owed to others on account of loans (“Period” from Jan. 1 through___---__._....____ 7, 1905-5 
40. $=. Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N: Y. 
ll. $.------- Repaid to others during the Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
12. $_--_.--.“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”’—Section 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6"), and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E T”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
Ae ee Public relations and advertising services Pace term be peel pede Pas i la . e "Sec. 302 (b). 
ae EM Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 13. $__.-----Lent to others pyar sided eens 
477) i EE IO NAE Repayment received during this Quarter : 
NR oat ZA Gifts or contributions made during Quarter E O DAEA ait f $10 M NERS, 
. Recipients of Expenditures o or More 
4. $-------- Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
cost ; on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
a ELA Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
68 Telévhione ana telesrabh expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
- $-------- p grap. or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
TA uai Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
8. $_------- All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, Mo.— 
T ee Toran for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) lest Moreira ty ts trier Pers a 
DB ns et Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: i 


Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.—Public relations 
aL, Ge eek. Tota from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” — ee 


and “10”) $4,150.00 TOTAL 
PAGE 2 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

. E. (9) $2.25. 

A. Arthur F. Achersold, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington 4, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington 4, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,461.90. E. (9) $20. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, Third 
Street SE., Washington 3, D. C. 


D. (6) $8,661.18. E. (9) $10,349.13. 


A. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


D. (6) $4,259.45. E. (9) $4,259.45. 


A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
Street, Akron 6, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,810. E. (9) $300.40. 

A. Thomas H. Alphin, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. 
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A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

D. (6) $2,813.98. E. (9) $2,813.98. 

A; American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $27,008. E. (9) $27,089. 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, AFL-CIO 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $36,940.02. 

A. American Federation of Musicians, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $13,791.54. 


A. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

A. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $11,375.34. E. (9) $10,075.34. 

A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $55,552.10. 

A. American Hull Insurance Syndicate, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $260. 


A. American Humane Association, 896 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,727.10. 

A. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


E. (9) $560. 
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A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, 10, Ill. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $12,764.99. 


A. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver 18, Colo. 
D. (6) $8,825,138. E. (9) $5,800. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
D. (6) $24,178.40. E. (9) $2,329.02. 


A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
Care of Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, Jr., 8001 Jen- 
kins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. American Osteopath Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $476.30. E. (9) $476.30. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C., and 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,584.76. E. (9) $1,476.58. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $733. E. (9) $18,976. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $62,678.46. (E. (9) $24.93. 

A. American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,862.66. E. (9) $1,862.66. 

A. American Tariff League, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


— 


A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $7.50. 

A. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $5,566.63. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424-16th Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $9,413.25. 


A. AMVETS (American Veterans World 
War II), 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,530. 


A. American Vocational Association, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion—Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. American Zionist Committee for Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815—15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,460. E. (9) $2,311.19. 


A. Samuel W. Anderson, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
E Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. 
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A. John R. Arant, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


A. Hector E. Aring, 826 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N .Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
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A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Indians of California. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $89.33. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Hometown Television, 
Inc., Box 9140, Bridgeport, Conn. 

E. (9) $2.89. 

A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,463.41. E. (9) $6,463.41. 


A. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

A. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,878.93. E. (9) $1,878.93. 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. Association of Western Railways, 474 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York: Wx 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N:- Ys 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $250. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 4, Box 126, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $2.25. 


A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $2,000. 
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A. George P. Baker, 16 Eliot Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
16 Eliot Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A. John A. Baker. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $161.30. 
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A. George W. Ball, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,600. 


A. Hartman: Barber, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $957.66. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 224 Southern Build- 
‘ing, Washington 5, D. C. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


A. James M. Barnes, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter-Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, United Artists Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

E. (9) $172.01. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $327.51. E. (9) $138.53. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,625, 


A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, 1545 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $198.60. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The League of New York Theatres, Inc., 
and The National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, 
‘New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $139.35. 


A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Association of Concert Man- 
agers, 30 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. Beghtol, Mason, Knudsen & Dickeson, 
714 Stuart Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

B. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $266.61. 


A. Frederick J. Bell, 2000 K Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,480.12. 


A. Julia D. Bennett, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,684.88. 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. 
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A. Carl H. Berglund, 1306 Washington 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $331.99. 

A. Tell Berna, 2071 East 102d Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $3,122. E. (9) $309.74. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagon, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division 639, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Hudson Biery, 1012 Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 1012 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States, American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, and Amer- 
ican Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

D. (6) $600.. E. (9) $60. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D.C. 

B. Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. ©. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. - 

A. John H. Bivins, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York 20,N. Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

D. (6) $462.50. 

A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 


A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis 12, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


A. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
E. (9) $5,572.59. 


A. Blum, Lindsey & Powell, 1741 K Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 9 South William Street, New York 
4,N. Y. 

D. (6) $410. E. (9) $75. 


A. Leo V. Bodine, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Hyman Bookbinder, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

- B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,122. E. (9) $348. 
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A. Joseph L. Borda. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers 
of the U. S. A., 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 
B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York 22, N. Y. 

D..(6) $375. E. (9) $299.25. 

A. Boston & Maine: Railroad, 150 erst 
way Street, Boston 14, Mass. 

E. (9) $402.50. 


A. Ray B. Bowden, 6 600 Folger Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Grain and: Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 

D. (6) $25. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati 19, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $918.76. 


A. Harold P. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Washington 6, D. ©. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington 5,D.C. ` 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Iowa. 


B. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


A. William A. Bresnahan, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking. Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Clark L. Brody, 4000 North Grand River 
Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 

B. Michigan Farm Bureau, 4000 North 
Grànd River Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $41.35. 


A. W.S. Bromley, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco 19, Calif. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $405. 


A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,512.83. E. (9) $3,512.83. 


A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $850. E. (9) $944.15. 


1957 


A. Thad H. Brown, Jr., 1771- N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Toby E. G. Brunner, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Council for Improved United States- 
Japanese Trade Relations, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 

D. (6) $168.75. E. (9) $12. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fia. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $9.45. 


os 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Vulcan Detinning Co., 
N. J. 


Sewaren, 


A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y., and 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


—— 


A. Donald T. Burke, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
DO; 


A. Thomas H. Burke, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Union United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., and 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $995.67. E. (9) $624. 


A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Box 860, Lexington, Ky. 
D. (6) $12,025.02. E. (9) $2,254.97. 


A. George B. Burnham, -132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $118. E. (9) $118. 


—— 


A. William J. Burns, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Munitions Carriers Conference, 
i6th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. Robert M. Burr, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,874.99. 


_ A. Charles C. Butler, 425 13th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 
_ B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $262.50. E. (9) $1.63. 
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A. Lawrence V. Byrnes, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,313.50. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $21. 

A. Leonard J. Calhoun, 410 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. : 

B. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 410 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
ie N 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 

D. (6) $2,961.56. E. T) $296.16. 


A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. C. Carroll, president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, 12050 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, and 744 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,000. E.-(9) $800. 


A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 16th Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,617.01. 

A. Clarence B. Carter, P. O. Box 798, New 
Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, P. O. Box 
798, New Haven, Conn. 


A. William L. Carter, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers and Re- 
treaders Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Benjamin F. Castle, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

A. Larry Cates, 861 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. 

B. Air Line Pilots Association, 55th Street 
and Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,034.24. 


A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

D. (6) $315. E. (9) $123.37. 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 5 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Justice M. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,873.27. E. (9) $4,421.94. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D, C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $108.45. 

A. Omar W. Clark, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $2,919.71. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham POPR Washer: D. C. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Papermakers’ Felt Association, 
1215 Unity Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $54.23. 

A. Clarence E. Cleveland, Montpelier; Vt. 

B. Vermont State Railroads Association, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

A. Herman Clott, 711 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Tabor Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

D. (6) $1,287. E. (9) $442. 


A. Clay L. Cochran, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, Ð: C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $14.38. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 813 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C 

B. The American Tramp Shipowners As- 
sociation, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $154.51. 


A. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. Howard O. Colgan, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $142.64. _E. (9) $42.64. 
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A. Don C. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $7,456.19. 


A. Committee for Collective Security, 90 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $90. E. (9) $115. 

A. Committee For Oil Pipelines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 9 South William Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $18,500. E. (9) $7,587.28. 
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A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, 
Iowa. 


Inc., Amana, 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc. 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Salt Producers Association, 726 La 
Salle-Wacker Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Lawrence R. Condon, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark DeBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 


165 Broadway, 


A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Conference of Local Airlines, 800 World 
Center Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Conference on State Defense, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,500.03. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal. Association, 15th and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
__A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


11 Wall 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobbaco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


A. Wilmer A. Cooper, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Cordage Legislative Committee, 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $1,400. 

A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 
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A. Council for Improvéd U. S.-Japanese 
Trade Relations, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $6,569.48. 

A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $170. E. (9) $10,370.34. 

A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $59.20. 


441 East 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago & North Western Railway Sys- 
tem, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. Club Managers Association of America, 
408 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. (9) $28.35. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution, 1955 
Legislature, post-office box 3170, Honolulu, 
TH 


A. Covington & Burling; 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $14.99. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. t 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’. Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $518.48. E. (9) $20.11. 


A. A. M. Crawford, 704 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,375. 


—_— 


A. John W. Cross, 920 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Deutsche Amerikakohlen-Transportge- 
sellschaft, M. b. H. (American-German Coal 
Transport Co.), 17 Grabenstrasse, Dussel- 
dorf, Germany. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 540 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Legislative Committee, 613 O. N. John- 
son Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

D. (6) $675. 


A. Bernard Cushman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Iil. 


A. R. Harvey Dastrup, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. E. (9) $16.31. 


A. Paul J. Daugherty, 820 Huntington Bank 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 820 Hunt- 
ington Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $675. E. (9) $159.89. 


A. Bertram G. Davis, care the American 
Legion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 

D. (6) $1,635. 
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A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill, ; 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
105th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Ontario Land Co., 807 Lonsdale Build- 
ing, Duluth, Minn. 


1 North La Salle 


A. Charles W. Davis, -1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $214.04. 


A. Walter S. Davis, Jr., League City, Tex. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 720 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,250.22. 


A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. R.T. DeVany. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,300. 

A. George J. Dietz, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $14.95. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. Sacramento-Yolo Port District, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,872.97. E. (9) $247.97. 

A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Westlands Water District, 741 North 
Fulton, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,568.87. E. (9) $243.87. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Headquarters, 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. (9) $4,825. 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D, ©. 
E. (9) $3,500. 


1604 K 


A. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Petroleum Industry Trade Association, 

D. (6) $537.60. E. (9) $537.60. 


1957 


A. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. : 

D. (6) $14,314.38. E. (9) $14,895.75. 

A. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $6,630.37. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 


of Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach . 


Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1528 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American. Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $437.51. 
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A. James L. Donnelly, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $158.25. 


A. Robert F. Donoghue, 236 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,625. 


A. Thomas J. Donovan, 155 East 44th 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $118.75. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,391.12. E. (9) $80. 

A. Robert E. Dougherty, 1319 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. ©. 


A. James W. Douthat. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, 918 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Fayette B. Dow, 
Washington, D. C. 


Munsey Building, 


A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Building, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

B. The Medical Association of the State of 
Alabama, 17 Molton Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. E. (9) $225. 

A. Ben DuBois. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

A. Harold R. Duffie, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

A. J. R. Dunkerley, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $462.50. E. (9) $35. 
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A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


A. Joseph L. Dwyer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,276. E. (9) $436.50. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aıti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 

A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

'D. (6) $1,500. 


1200 Tower 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 512 
16th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,400. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. ©. ' 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,147.50. E. (9) $11.06. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $515.50. 

A. Emergency Conservation Committee, 
757 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $25. 


A. K. Blyth Emmons, 801 19th Street 
Building NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., 801 19th Street Building NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $68.50. 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

A. The Ethanol Institute, 624 Associates 
Building, South Bend, Ind. 

E. (9) $648.45. 
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A. Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., and 1404 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $24,037.49. E. (9) $18,070.78. 

A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tel- 
evision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D: C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C; 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League, New Or- 
leans, La.; United States Sugar Corp.; Clew- 
iston, Fla.; Fellsmere Sugar Producers Asso- 
ciation, Fellsmere, Fla.; Okealanta Sugar Re- 
finery, Inc., South Bay, Fla. 

D. (6) $5,850. 

A. Financial General Corp., formerly the 
Morris Plan Corp., 103 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


A. Barnard M. Fitzgerald, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, King Building, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $67.50. 


A. Stephen Fitzgerald & Co., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. ©. 


meoo 


A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1101 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $130. 

A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,541.66. E. (9) $8.50. 


A. Donald G. Fletcher, 820 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 820 Mid- 
land Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $174.81. 

A. John F. Floberg, 800 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers 
Association, 1603, Orrington Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

A. Florida Citrus Mutual 
Fund), Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,540.45. 


(Legislative 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,359.45. 


A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla, 

D. (6) $4,750. E. (9) $2,460.39, 

A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L Street NW., 
‘Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IN. 

D. (6) $712.50. 
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A: James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $47.10. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Bulova Watch Co., Inc., Bulova Park, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Waterways’ Council Opposed to Regu- 
lation Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
WN: Y, 

A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pine Croft Road, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

B. National Tax Relief Coalition, 2309 Pine 
‘Croft Road, Greensboro, N. C. 

D. (6) $660. E. (9) $660. 

A. George H. Frates, 1163: National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. 

D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,124. 


A. Walter Freedman, 829 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Patchogue-Plymouth Corp., 261 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $13.28. 

A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Headquarters, 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,575. 


1701 18th 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
`- B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1012 14th 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $16,192.99. E. (9) $3,444.97. 


A. George Milan Fuiler. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. - 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla. : 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Henry T. Gage, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918. 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
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A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota Railroads. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $8.35. 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $1,092.18. 


A. Gaston, Snow, Rice & Boyd, 82 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 

B. American Research and Development 
Corporation, 200 Berkeley Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


A. Gus F. Geissler, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America (National Farmers’ 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 1575 Sherman Strect, 
Denver, Colo. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,245. E. (9) $75.50. 

A. William P. Giesen, 80 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Maritime Association. of the Port. of New 
York, 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $6,455.60. 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Leif Gilstad, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Henry W. Goodall, 28 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $162.49. 


A. John A. Gosnell, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Adhesives Manufacturing Association of 
America, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $625. 


March 12 


A. John A. Gosnell, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employees’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue. NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $4,952.42. E.-(9) $5,261.02. 
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A. Government Relations Committee 
(formerly the Legislative Committee) of the 
Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute, 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $75.46. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $20,853.10. E. (9) $9,626.69. 


A. Robert A. Grant, 624 Associates Build- 
ing; South Bend, Ind. 

B. The Ethanol Institute, 624 Associates 
Building, South Bend, Ind. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $325.85. 


A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Wiliams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Ti. 


A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF; 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A: Warren Griffiths, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $846.16. 


104 C Street NE, 


A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. - 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A. I. J. Gromfine, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington D. C. 


A. Clair P. Guess, Jr., League City, Tex. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,560. E. (9) $178.08. 
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A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $165.39. 


A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,062.50. E. (9) $13. 

A. Radford Hall, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,874.96. E. (9) $447.47. 

A. Harold F. Hammond, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. William A. Hanscom, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic S Inter- 
national Union, 1840 California Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,287.50. E. (9) $225. 


A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $464.60. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers 
of the U. S. A., 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Ralph W. Hardy, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1413 K Street NW. 
Washington, D: C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Winder R. Harris, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inc., 


Inc., 


441 Washington 


A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, 7501 Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


A. Stephen H. Hart, 620 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Robert N. Hawes, 601 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Institute, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $25. 
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A. Robert N. Hawes, 601 Associations Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Plywood Corp., 55 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Joseph H. Hays, 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


280 Union Station 


A. John C. Haven, 801 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1.25. 


A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Patrick B. Haley, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., and 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 

B. National Canners Association, 
20th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $561.15. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. 
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A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

B. American Association of Small Business, 
Inc., 431 Balter Building, New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,459.67. E. (9) $334.67. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; 
and 1002 Washington Loan and Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $156.50. E. (9) $156.50. 

A. Robert C. Hibben, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $196.88. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. L. S. Hitchner, Associations Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Associations Building, Washington, 
D. ©. 


3549 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Frank N. Hoffmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $3,200. 

A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $75. 

A. Charles Holloway, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $438.50. 


A. J. M. Hood, 2000- Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Samuel H. -Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
105th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


E. (9) $214.04. 
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A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Cline House, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers’ Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


1616 I 


A. Housewives United, 2015 Foxhall Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $9. 


A. Vernon F. Hovey, 101 Nott Terrace, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 260 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $411.38. 


A. S. H. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Avenue, 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,354.97. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 307 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., 307 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Ray L: Hulick, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D.C. K 
D. (6) $515.50. E. (9) $11. 


A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $275. 


A. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $825. 

A. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc., 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 
D. (6) $9,480. E. (@) $7,921.68. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
c 


"D. (6) $35,573.31. 


A. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. : 

E. (9) $937.50. 


A. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $3,000. - E. (9) $6.19. 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., i 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $300. 


A. Iron Ọre Lessors ssociation, Inc., 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $6,900. 

_A- Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C ; 


D. (6) $875. E. (9) $204.46. 


A: Japanse American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,412.50. E. (9) $28. 


A. Ray L. Jenkins, 541 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Societe Internationale, Pour Participa- 
tions Industrialles Et Commerciales, S. A., 
Peter Merianstr, Basle, Switzerland. 

E. (9) $453.98. 


——— 


A. Peter D. Joers, 810 Whittington Avenue, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810- Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 


A. Johns-Manville Corp., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $1,250. 


22 East 40th 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 
Tower, Cleyeland, Ohio. 


B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1208 Terminal 
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_ A. J. P- Johnson, 17. Varick Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc., 1210 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson: Jr. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6y) $1,884.96. E. (9) $95.02. 


A. W. D. Johnson, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
DC. 

E. (9) $17. 


A, Rowland Jones, Jr 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Wallace M. Jopling, People’s Hardware 
Building, Lake City, Fla. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

D. (6) $450. 


Jr., 1145 i9th Street 


— 


A. Orrin G. Judd, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Dr. Ching-Lin Hsia and wife, Wai Tsung 
Hsia, 21 Park Place, Great Neck, N. Y. 

E. (9) $0.99. 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,052.18. 

A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 


. tries Committee. 


D. (6) $300. E. (9) $237.60. 

A. James C. Kelley, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
maa 1900 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


1900 Arch Street, 


— 


A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street. NW., Washington, D: C. 


A. William J. Kennard, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American . Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $650. 
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A. Harold L. Kennedy, the Ohio Oil Co., 
420 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $200. 


A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,100. E. (9) $370.49. 


A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 351, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box-351, Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 12 


A. Omar B. Ketchum, 610 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,275. E. (9) $257.50. 

A. Jef Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6). $699.58. E. (9) $735.80. 


A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Se- 
curity Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

„D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $601.87. 

A. Kenneth L. Kimble, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $187.50. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. 

B. United States Saving & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $6.60, 


A. Thomas R. Kingsley, Corner 16th and 
P Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Movers Conference of America, Corner 
16th and P Streets NW., Washington, D: C: 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Bill Kirchner. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,475. 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $3794. 


A. Rowland F. Kirks, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. . 

B. National Auto Dealers Association, 2000 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,088.47. 

A. C. W. Kitchen, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
- B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Burt. L. Knowles, 
Washington, D. C. 
. B: The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Munsey Building, 


A. Robert M. Koch, 619 F Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., aban 5) cama 
D. C. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 615 F Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 615 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Frank wW. Kuehl, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. - 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D: (6) > $575. 
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- A. Catherine. G. Kuhne, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D. C. . 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 


tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C.. 


D. (6) $4,605. E. (9) $4,864.74. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 


feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. James W. Lamberton, 224 Southern 
Building, Washington, D: C. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. A. M. Lampley, -401 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen’ 
and Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2787 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.-C. 

B. American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 1434 
West 1ith Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $250.12. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 


NW., Washington, D.-C. 

B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
lith Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
718 Insurance Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 


A. La Roe, Winn & Moerman, 743 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers’ Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


A. La Roe, Winn & Moerman, 743 Invest-. 


ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $3,749.98. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


B. Committee of American: Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $3,845.36. 

A. James R. Lee, 1426 G Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Water Heater Division, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturing Association, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $187.23. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


Dupont Circle 
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A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 


York, N. Y. 


B. American Federation of Musicians, 570 


Lexington. Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $9,585.46. 


— 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 


488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. and- 


1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,875.73. E. (9) $5,875.73. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 


tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $21.47. . 

A. John W. Lindsey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. Cc. 


_A, Robert W. Lishman, 411 Washington 


Building,. Washington, D. C. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric. Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $132.50. E. (9) $112.22. 


A. John M. Littlepage, 15th and K Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 


—— 


A. Charles E. Lofgren, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,900. 

A. Benjamin H. Long, 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Blue Cross Commaission, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $723.92. 

A. Leonard Lopez, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District No. 44, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,750.21. E. (9) $15. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 


4045 Penobscot 


— 


A. Lowenstein, Pitcher, Spence, Hotchkiss, 
Amann & Parr, 25 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y: ; 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


—— 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 


nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Acacia Mutual -Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D.°C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $17.50. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Finance Conference; 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
- D. (6) $1,250. - E.. (9). $5. 
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A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. : 
` B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association of 
America, 122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $9.40. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave-. 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. i 
- B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, mı. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $23.43. 
A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. A 
B. Republic of Panama, Panama, Panama. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $23.92. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. State Loan and Finance Gorpérations 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $8.50. 

A. Lucas and Thomas, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D; C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place 
South, New York, N. Y. 


A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. _ 


A. Powers Luse, North Baltimore, Ohio: 

B. Pennsylvania-Ohio-New York Commis- 
sion on low cost Niagara-St. Lawrence Power, 
Box 187, North Baltimore, Ohio. ; 

D. (6) $2,535. E. (9) $1,753.95. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. E 

D. (6) $2,718.75. E. (9) $25.83. 

A. A. E. Lyon, 401 Third Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Robert J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

. B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., oer De: 

D. (6) $550. 

A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,997.78. E. (2) $24. 


A. Frank J. McCarthy, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Subur- 
ban Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NY., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 
` D. (6) $756.25. E. (9) $114.02. 


A. Angus McDonald. ; 
B. The Farmers’ Educ:itional and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1404. New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.-C. 
<D. (6) $1,809.47. E. (9) $187.65. 
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A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co., 425 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $5.94. 


A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportes Maritimes Mexicanos, S. A., 
Avenue Insurgentes No. 432, Mexico City, 
D. F. 

E. (9) $10.87. 


A. Rev. A. J. McFarland, 126 North Eighth 
Street, Sterling, Kans. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $825, E. (9) $250. 

A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. Taxpayers, U. S. A., 4012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


—— 


A. J. V. McLaughlin, 929 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

'D. (6) $283.33. 


A. Francis J. McNamara, 610 Wire Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 
` D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $30.75. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
care of Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, Jr., 8001 Jenkins 
Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $33.82. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Frankel Brothers, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

E. (9) $1.25. 


A. John G. MacFarlan, Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H. 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $562.39. 


A. Maclay, Morgan & Williams, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. W: Bruce Macnamee, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $875.55. E. (9) $485.15. 

A. William J. Mahon, 1 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


B. Associated Railroads of New York State. 
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A. Carter Manasco, 4201 . Chesterbrook 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $600. 


Inc., 


A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $160.92, 


4201 Chesterbrook 


Southern 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, Falls Church, Va. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 
Post Office Box 1170, New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $2,375. 

A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,625.78. .E. (9) $91.01. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1485 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,802. 


A. Edwin E. Marsh, 414 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,374.98. E. (9) $397.68. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112-1118 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 1217 Hurley Wright 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,122. E. (9) $348. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 929 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of .American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $754.62. E. (9) $285.90. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Na. Y. 


A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. B., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $675. 


A. The Medical Association of the State of 


Alabama, 17 Molton Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


E. (9) $2,724.99. 


A. The Medical Society of the District of 


Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
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A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. i 

B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L. & N. Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) $122.45. 

A. James G. Michaux, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


1145 19th Street 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
E. (9) $814.66. 


441 East 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A,, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $721.76. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,275. E. (9) $218.49. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $2,200. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, 1028 Electric Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayfiower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D..C.:- . : 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,226, 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. - 


B. Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, 
Jr., Robert K. Eifler, and Richard A. Mullens, 
810 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Eughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National. Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $37.40. 

A. M. B. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc. 


— 


A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,350. 


1957 


A. F. E. Mollin, 801 East 17th Avenue, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
.B. American National Cattlemen’s. Associa- 
“tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $3,300. 


A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221- West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,450. E. (9) $80.45. 


A. Donald Montgomery, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement, Workers of America, Soli- 
darity House, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $1,827.79. 

A. Walter ©. Moorman, 4550 East-West 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 


B. The Maryland Railroad Association,- 


care of E. H. Burgess, 2 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $95. 83. 

A. Silas A. Morehouse, post-office box 4085, 
Jefferson Manor, Alexandria,. Va. 


B. Silok Inc., post-office box 4085, Jeffer- 


son Manor, Alexandria, Va. 
E. (9) $2.75. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania. Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

E. (9) $6.46. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp. & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Group Health Dental Insurance, Inc., 
129 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Salyer Water District, Post Office Box 
488, Corcoran, Calif. 

E. (9) $28.05. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp, & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $180. 

A. Giles Morrow, 1111 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,374.99. E. (9) $162.96. 

A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $421. 

A. William J. Mougey, 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


General Motors 


A. Movers Conference of America, 16th and 
P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $425. 25. E. (9) $125.25. 
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-A. Fisher Muldrow, Post. Office Box 983, 


. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


B. Associated Motor Carriers of Oklahoma, 
Inc., Box $83, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y, 


—— 


it 14th Street NW., 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Walter J. Munro, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 
A. Ray Murphy, 60 John Street, New York, 
N, ; i 
B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $118.75. 


Hotel Washington, 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., 
7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive, post-office box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


post-office box 


— 


A. Paul A. Nagle, 1300 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Postal Transport POS ETS 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. National Associated Businessmen, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 
D. (6) $801.12. E. (9) $500.40. 


Inc., 


A. National Association of Alcohol and To- 
bacco Tax Field Officers, 402 Fourth Avenue, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,192.95. E. (9) $404.98. 

A. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 418 Homer Building, 601 
13th Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $14,187.50. E. (9) $26.85. 


A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $114.81. E. (9) $4,862.18. 


A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 1415 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

D.. (6) $3,160. E (9) $5,903.25. 

A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $23; 
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A.. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington,'D. ©. 
D. (6) $14,163.14. E. (9) $6,497.09. ; 


wh 


A. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc., 1210 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. ; : 


A.. National Association of Soil Conserva- 


. tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


D. (6) $719.34. E. (9) $238.20. 


A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $27,932.31. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. National Business Publications, 
1413 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $411,054.18. E. (9) $2,703.13. 


Inc., 


A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C 

A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $44.73. 

A. National Committee of Shippers and 
Receivers, 100 West 31st Street, New York, 
N. Y. ; 

D. (6) $2,462.50. E. (9) $2,752.68. 

A. National Conference for Repeal of 
Taxes on Transportation, care of D. G. Ward, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $91.66. 

A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,610.35. E. (9) $1,610.85. 

A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $203.20. 


A. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 615 F Street NW., Washington, D: C. 


A. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

A. National Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $7,986.35. E. (9) $7,9£6.35. 

A. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $134,063.66. E. (9) $21,294.95. 

A. National Food Brokers’ Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,460.40. E. (9) $1,460.40. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,367.30. E. (9) $12,403.49. 


‘A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1819 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $804.90. E. (9) $804.90. 

A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Postal Transport Association, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

Cc 


‘D. (6) $86,375.39. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $15,245,50. E. (9) $10,297.86. 

A. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $4,226.57. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $960. E. (9) $4,076.73. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D.C. ; 

D. (6).$5,805. E. (9) $9,454.82. 


A. National Savings and Loan League, 18th 
and M Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,358.39. E. (9) $800. 

A. National Small Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street Building NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. A 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,384.33. 

A. -National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $33,686.43. E. (9) $1,198.08. 

A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 


. A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $31,866. E. (9) $2,772.66. 

A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export Pol- 
icy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $30,112.50. E. (9) $10,265.74. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

D. (6) $4,249.88. E. (9) $2,360.47. 

A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


1701 K Street NW. 
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A. George S. Newcomer, 1000 Maryland 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Blake T. Newton, Jr., 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,041.67. 

A. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 
City. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $4,017.30. 


A. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $3,161.39. 


11 Wall 


A. Christian P. Norgard, 1617 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Humane Association, 896 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $990. E. (9) $134.50. 

A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW. Washington, 
D; Q: 

A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association, Washington Building, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D, C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $217.45. 

A. E. H. O’Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,544.86. 

A. Herbert R. O’Conor, 1701 K-Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Marine Institute, Inc., 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. McCabe-Powers Auto -Body Co., 5900 
North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $20. 

A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

-B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. John A. O’Donnell, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


1424 16th Street 


A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Textile Fibres Institute, 271 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


March 12 


A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wool Stock Institute, 271 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $40.46. E. (9) $2. 

A. E. L. Oliver, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Fred M. Oliver, 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y., and Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Robert Oliver, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,056. E. (9) $324. 


A. Clarence H. Olson, care of the American 
Legion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,370. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 619 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. ©. i 


A. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (6). $112.02. 


A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


19 East 92d 


A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,625. 


A. L. M. Paramore, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Missouri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control 
and Conservation Association, Town House 
Hotel, Kansas City, Kans. 

D. (6) $2,233.36. E. (9) $2,283.36. 


Town House Hotel, 


A. Lovell M. Parker, 611 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Maryland Electronic Manufacturing Co., 
College Park, Md.; W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., 
Fort Madison, Iowa; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Record Industry As- 
sociation of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Manufacturers Institute, 1501 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

D. (6) $382.50. E. (9) $44.39. 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


1957 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. ©. -~ 

B. N. R. Caine and Co., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $9,862.50. E. (9) $118.91. 

A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, care of White & 
Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Albert A. Payne, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1800 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,916.66. E. (9) $132.69. 

A. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Box 111, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

B. Color Legislative Fund, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $3.45, 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Box 111, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus 
fund), Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $40.45. 


Mutual (legislative 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Box 111, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

B. Peoples Lobby, Inc., 1337 21st Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $8.61. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Box 111, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

B. West Coast Navigation District, Court- 
house, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $23.79. 

A. Kenneth Peterson, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $937.50. 

A. Philco Corp., Tioga and C Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. J. E. Phillips, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $250. 


A. Albert T. Pierson, 54 Meadow Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 


A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $62.50. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $93.45. 


A. Piper & Marbury, 1000 Maryland Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $3.15. 


A. Walter C. Ploeser, 50 South Bemiston 
Avenue, Clayton, St. Louis, Mo, 
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A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,417. 


A. Pope Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Admiral Corp., 3800 Courtland Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $24.50. 


A. Pope Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sunkist Growers, Inc., and Diamond 
Walnut Growers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Northwest Nut Growers, and Oregon Filbert 
Commission, Portland, Oreg., and California 
Almond Growers Exchange, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,559.50. E. (9) $333.79. 

A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Nelson J. Post, 1731 I Street NW.. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10. 


A. William I. Powell, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,275. 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,700. 


1616 K 


A. Thomas L. Preston, 929 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Allen I. Pretzman, 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Scicto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $18.86. 

A. Harry E. Proctor, 1110 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $112.50. E. (9) $3. 

A. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 410 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

. B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $0.50. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

B. Devalin Corp., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $20.59. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Little & Christman, 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $1.41. 


A. Alexander Purdon, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $843.75. E. (9) $288.20. 


3555 


A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Alex Radin, 1757 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power ast 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,925. 

A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. ; 

D. (6) $86. E. (9) $68.69. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. D. C. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association, 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 


610 


A. Donald J. Ramey, 1612 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,250.01. E. (9) $528.94, 

A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Asso- 
ciation, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Reasoner & ae 505 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. 

B. American Institute of ‘Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Stanley Rector, Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisers, Inc., 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,107.44. E. (9) $1,107.44. 

A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $349. 90. 

A. Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $45,279.79. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,239.82. E. (9) $7,972.76. 


1616 I 


A. Roland Rice, 618 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $386.25. 

A. Harry Rieck, Preston, Md. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


3556 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Building, 


A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 


Md. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 9 South William Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $735.02. 


A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and 

of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,122. E. (9) $348. 

‘A. John J. Riley, 1128 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Beet Growers’ Association, 
Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $253.77. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $556.58. 

A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. George L. Rodgers, 1504 Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Montana 
Power Co., Portland General Electric Co. 
Washington Water Power Co. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,975. 


A. Watson Rogers, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers’ Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


1916 M Street NW. 


A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. James F. Rowan, 16th and P Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Movers Conference of America, 16th and 
P Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $93.75. 

A. Roland H. Rowe, 400 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 400 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $121.18. 
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A. Francis M. Russell, -1625 K Street. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Horace Russell, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,783.30. E. (9) $190.59. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $369. 

A. Wiliam H. Ryan, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., W: n, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,250.27. E. (9) $60. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 511 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 205 
East 42d Street, New. York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,700. E. (9) $42.01. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 511 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Post Ofñce Box 975, New Canaan, Conn. 

D. (6) $1,666.68. E. (9) $149.07. 

A. Kimball Sanborn, 705 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 705 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $395. 


A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. . 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Harrison Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW. 

ashington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 120i 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

D. (6) $329.69. E. (9) $7.80. 

A. Satterlee, Warfieid & Stephens, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $30.14. 

A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Stuart T. Saunders, 8 North Jefferson 
Street, Roanoke, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 8 North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 


A. Schoene and Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association; 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $218.01. 


A. Mildred Scott, 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 

, Ine., 1370 National . Press 

Building, Washington, D. ©. 

A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


March 12 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 532 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. James D. Secrest, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers Association, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Harry See, 401 Third Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Howard L. Shannon, acting trustee for 
Color Legislation Fund, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $3.45. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $213.75. E. (9) $43.76. 

A. John H. Sharon, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $636.50. 

A. Leander I Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, Washington, D. C., and Airport Operators 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $144.86. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. X. 

D. (6) $131.25. 

A. W. Lee Shield, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Robert L. Shortle, 
Building, New Orleans, La. 
B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
D. (6) $2,000. 


801 International 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, II. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation. 

D. (6) $1,354.17. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $8,926.45. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9° $3,011.06. 


A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, “1L. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $6. 


A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Post Office Box 975, New Canaan, Conn. 
D. (6) $3,147.50. E. (9) $2,940.03. 


A. Elizabeth A. Smart, 144 Constitution 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Til. 

D. (6) $606.12. E. (9) $181.41. 


1957 


A. T. W. Smiley, Room 1150, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. James R. Smith, 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 East 
Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,962. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mutual Alliance, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


20 North 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,038.45. 

A. J. D. Snyder, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Tl. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $825. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $28,070.26. E. (9) $27,042.75. 

A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 19 East 
92d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $106. E. (9) $298.28. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Iil. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $3,628.01. 

A.Howard M. Starling, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150. 


837 Washington 


A. Mrs. Nell F. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D. C. 

A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. i 

A. William T. Stephens, 700 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Utility Trailer Rental Asso- 
ciation, 700 Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. William T. Stephens, 700 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Rental Trailer Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. William T. Stephens, 700 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Nationwide Trailer Rental System, 1720 
East Morris, Wichita, Kans. 


A. Herman Sternstein, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 South 
La Sallie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Charles T. Stewart, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

D. (6) $1,375. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 815 15 Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Council for Improved United States- 
Japanese Trade Relations, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

D. (6) $958.34. 

A. W. S. Story, 1729 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. ; 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $192.20. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 610 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $23.75. 

A. Paul A. Strachan, 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,307.69. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades As- 
sociation, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. O. R. Strackbein. 

B. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. ©: 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $21.96. E. (9) $3. 

A. J. E. Sturrock, P. O. Box 2084, Capitol 
Station, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Post Office Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $977.28. 


A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. 


A. Tax Reduction League of New York, 141 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $54.36. E. (9) $54.36. 

A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $3. 

A. Texas Committee of Correspondence, 
Post Office Box 912, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,131.24. E. (9) $6. 


A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
207 West 15th, Austin, Tex. 
D. (6) $7,392.25. E. (9) $9,803.25. 


A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 806 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Oliver A. Thomas, 43 Sierra Street, Reno, 
Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 43 Sierra 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

D. (6) $1,050. 


A. Chester C. Thompson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. fe 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $65.85. 

A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,723.15. 


A. Eugene M. Thore, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $16.83. 

A. G: D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 1604 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,500. 

A. E. W. Tinker, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Sub- 
urban Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. S. G. Tipton, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $43.27. E. (9) $1. 

A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Solano County, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $180.31. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $9.10. 


1731 I Street NW. 
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A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 

Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Harry L. Towe, 241 Main Street, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania im esa New York, N. Y. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 77 TTT 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $96. E. (92:026 £96.55. 


570 Lexington 


A. Transportation h of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, M. 

D. (6) $2,156,25. E. E $44.71 


A. Glenwood S. Toni. Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, W. D.C. 

B. United States Savings po Loan STA SR 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $17. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
sos Oreg.’ 

B. Spokane, Portland & Szattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., and Union Pacific 
Railroad, Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 

A. William S. Tyson, 736 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots, Post 
Office Box 493, Baiboa, C. Z. 

E. (9) $59.25. 

A. Union Producing Co., and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 


' A. United States Citizens Association, 
Canal Zone, Box 354, Balboa, C. Z. 
D. (6) $1,978.25. E. (9) $1,707.33. 


A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $19,868.70. 


A. Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 528 Mills Building, Washington, 
Dg. 

E. (9) $4.35. 


A. Weston Vernon, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $18.75. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
a Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
: B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Stanley W. Vogt. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 Sher- 
man Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,534.96. E. (9) $45.71. 


A. Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 
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A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Life Insurance Association of America, 


488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Woollen H. Walske, 2800 Woodley Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Stephen M. Walter,. 1200 18th Street 


NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $59.75. E. (9) $1.77. 


A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,625. 
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A. Marion G. Ward, Post Office Box 3798, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Arkansas Bus and Truck Association, 
Inc., Post Office Box 2798, Little Rock, Ark. 

A. Quaife M. Ward, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1616 K 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,611.93. E. (9) $1,944.82. 


A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 


1771 N Street 


A. Waterways Councii Opposed to Regu- 
lation Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


. D. (6) $375. 


A. J. R. Watson, room 1, ICRR passen- 
ger station, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, room 
1, ICRR passenger station, Jackson, Miss. 


A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

B. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York, 
Wee: 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Henry B. Weaver, Jr., Henry H. Glassie, 
Edwin H. Pewett, Thomas M. Cooley II, and 
Ray S. Donaldson, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Philco Corp., Tioga and C Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,880.40. E. (9) $412.71. 


A. Bernard Weitzer, 1712 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 1712 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. . 

D. (6) $2,499.96. E. (9) $234.94. 

A. Richard H. Wels, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Bowling Proprietors 
America, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Association of 
185 North Wabash Avenue, 
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A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E.-(9} $1,413.10. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fia. 
E. (9) $624.65. 


A. Robert V. Westfall, 401 Third Street NW., 


——— 


D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. George Y. Wheeler II, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio Corporation of America, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


- A. Wheeler and Wheeler, 704 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Montana Power Co., Electric Building, 
Butte, Mont. í 

E. (9) $2.96. 

A. Wheeler and Wheeler, 704 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Serv- 
ice Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $2.96. 

A. Wheeler and Wheeler, 704 Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, 


A. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 


Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $126.83. 

A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
635 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $83.38. 


A. White, Sorrell, and Williamson, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $153.74. 

A. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody, and Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Humane Association. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath Agency, 
Oreg. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Agency, Keshena, Wis. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Spokane Indian Trike, Wellpinit, Wash. 


A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,100. . 


1616 I 


A. Leon W. Williams, 2 Gouverneur Place, 
Bronx, N. Y. i 

E. (9) $5.80. 

A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,200. E. (9) $91.03. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, 17th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,568.87. E. (9) $515.99. 

A. James L. Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. The National Council of the Junior Or- 
der of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America. 

D. (6) $53.20. E. (9) $53.20. 

A. John J. Wilson, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $450. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $208.05. 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commer- 
cial Bank Participation in Public Financing, 
50 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Walter F. Woodul, 1828 Bank of South- 
west Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex., et al. 

D. (6) $6,052.27. E. (9) $968.18. 

A. Walter F. Woodul, 1828 Bank of South- 
west Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $10,684.54. E. (9) $670.92. 
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A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West 7th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Frank K. Woolley, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,437.50. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. f 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 

A. J. Banks Young, 1832 M Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Cffice Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $156. 


A. William Zimmerman, Jr., 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Association on American Indian Affairs, 
Inc., 48 East 86th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $49.36. 


A. O. David Zimring, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, IN., and 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, AFL-CIO, and various railroad 
labor organizations, : 
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REGISTRATIONS- 


The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter of 1956: 


(NoTE.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RecorD, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE Two Copies WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be 
numbered as page “3” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instruc- 
tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUARTER 


REPORT 
4th 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


Nore on Item “A”.— (a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B’’) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 
(If the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm 
may join in filing a Report as an “employee”.) 
(ii) “Employer”’.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. i 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report. 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports 
are filed by their agents or employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Re- 
ports are filed by their employers. 4 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING; 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


——$— eee eee 


NOTE on ITEM “B”.—Rports by Agents or Employees. An employ ee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report —naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Note on ITEM “C”.— (4) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.’’ ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’’—§ 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3.In the case of those publications which the 


tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specific person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
a dit i EEA TA Mth: legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 
and expenditures in c titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
legislative interests have terminated, Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 


[ad place an “X” in the box at the citations of statutes, where known; (d) name of printer or publisher (if publications 


were paid for by pe 
left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and pii (if pane inne eee gaa lac = 
longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
if this is a “Quarterly” Report disregard this item “C 4” and fill out items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to com- 
bine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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A. Louis J. Aen. 
B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 


A. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 


NW., Washington, D. ©, 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A. George W. Ball, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. . 

B.-Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Robert C. Barnard, 224 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, 1545 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. League of New York Theatres, Inc., and 
National Association of the Legitimate The- 
atre, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


A. Ralph E. Becker, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Concert Man- 
agers, 30 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 9805, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Sr., Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim-Ruhr, Germany. 

A. Brookhart, Becker & Dorsey, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Comision de Defensa del Azucar y Fo- 
mento de la Cana, Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic. 

A. Henry Brown, 726 Fairmont Avenue, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

B. National Charcoal Association, 726 Fair- 
mont Avenue, Fairmont, W. Va. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Florida Ship Canal Navigation Dis- 
trict, 700 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, 

a. 

A. H. St. John Butler, 1624 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. Richard Haster, 2720 Freeman Lane, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Papermakers’ Felt Association, 1215 
Unity Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Council of Life Underwriters, 
208 South La Salle Street Building, Chicago, 
Ill. 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Fountain Pen & Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 1426 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. ; 
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A. John M. Costello, 3434 Porter Street 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 
B. American League for an Undivided Ire- 


land, care of Charles T. Rice, 122 East 42d. 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Caresse Crosby, 2008 Q Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Commonwealth of World Citizens, 2008 
Q Street NW., Washington, D. C., and 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, London. 


A. Rudolph T. Danstedt, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., Ł Park Avenue, New York; N. Y.; Wash- 
ington Branch Office, 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. John D. deButts, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A. Robert E. Dougherty, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Carlyle M. Dunaway, 1800 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 1800 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey, 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Rayon Staple Fiber Producers Associa- 
tion, 7319 Empire State Building, New York, 
N. Y. 


A. Harold Edwards, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Ely, McCarthy & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Sacramento, Calif. 


A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 


. Building, Washington, D. C. 


B. American Coal Shipping, Inc., 17 State 
Strect, New York, N. Y. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 84 Har- 
low Street, Bangor, Maine. 


A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


A. The Florida Ship Canal Navigation Dis- 
trict, 720 Florida Title Building, Jackson- 
ville, Pla. 


A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 

A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

A. Robert N. Hawes, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. John I. Heise, Jr., 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Civil Service employees or retired em- 
ployees of the New York. Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Ray L. Hulick, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A. Ludlow King, 2071 East 102d Street, 
Cieveland, Ohio. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A. King and Noble, 1028 Connecticut Ave~ 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. J. M. DeW. (Jack) Kyle II, Post Office 
Box 1520, Washington, D. C. 

B. Dav-Philians Social Security Organiza- 
tion, Ine., Supermarket Building, Rizal Ave- 
nue, Republic of the Philippines. 

A. James W. Lamberton, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


224 Southern 


A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Robert P. McElroy, 801 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Cen & Wilson, 815 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 1800 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. and 
1846 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 2400 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 2400 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


ié6th Street 


A. Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, 1117 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
`: A. Theron J. Rice, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 


1615 H Street NW. 


A. Rice & King, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. D. Gottlieb & Co., 1140 North Kostner 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1424 1 th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 
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A. Robert M. Ruddick, 738 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United Air Lines, 5959 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John H. Sharon, 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly & Ball, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Leonard L. Silverstein, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Women’s and 
Children’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


1100 Bowen 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. W. W. Spear, Fremont, Nebr. 
B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Erskine Stewart, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW.; Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Joseph Monroe Sullivan, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould, and Efron, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ronson Corp., 31 Fulton Street, Newark, 
N.J. 


A. Richard A. Tilden, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. R. E. Schanzer, Inc., 608-612 South 
Peters Street, New Orleans., La. 


March 12 


A. Veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America, Inc., Post Office Box 1628, 
Washington, D. C. 


amme 


A. White, Sorrell, and Williamson, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

B. Veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America, Inc., Post Office Box 1628, 
Washington, D.C. 


os 


A. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody, and Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Warren E. Whyte, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


——— 


A. John J. Wilson, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody, and Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Nepal Observes Seventh Anniversary of 
Democratic Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


_OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, I announced that 
I would address the United States Con- 
gress each time there was an anniver- 
sary of one of the 29 participating na- 
tions on friendly terms with the United 
States. February 18 was the seventh 
anniversary of National Day in Nepal 
and I rise to felicitate that country. 

I wish to extend to the people of Nepal, 
His Majesty Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Deva, and His Excellency Shanker 
Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, Ambas- 
sador of Nepal, congratulations and best 
wishes on this occasion. 

Nepal boasts one of the world’s oldest 
traditions of independence. However, 
February 18 each year is celebrated as 
National Day, the day on which demo- 
cratic government was introduced into 
the country in 1950. The world will long 
remember the dramatic way in which 
the Nepalese overthrew the rule of ab- 
solutism and so freed the country from 
a feudal yoke. The country is passing 
through a difficult period of transition 
from an autocratic to a democratic re- 
gime. Faced with grave problems, con- 
stitutional reforms have been instituted 
and much effort has been expended in 
programs for the betterment of the peo- 
ple. The eyes of the world are fixed 
upon Nepal until the stable democracy 
of which it dreams is firmly established. 

Nepal has risen from almost obscurity 
to a key strategic position in the free 
world. Nepal.is a member of the United 
Nations. She is also an associate mem- 
ber of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, an agency acting 


within the framework of the policies 
of the United Nations, designed to assist 
the governments of the region in their 
efforts to reconstruct and develop the 
economic structure of their countries. 

The United States heartily supports 
the ideals of democracy everywhere. 
East and West meet in Nepal in a very 
specific way. From the United States 
and other sources emanate programs 
to help Nepal emerge out of feudalism; 
to strengthen its economy; encourage 
it to set up democratic institutions, and 
so ward off infiltration which threatens 
everywhere on the periphery of com- 
munism’s empire. The hundreds of 
miles of the Himalayas stretching across 
Nepal’s frontier no longer constitute an 
impregnable fortress. The United States 
realizes this fact and is trying to help 
Nepal bolster its defenses—economic, 
military, and geographic. 

I salute Nepal on this momentous 
occasion of National Day and pray for 
her continued peace, prosperity, and 
progress as she embarks upon a new year 
of national life, 


Scrambled Phony Vision Rears Its Ugly 
Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
newspaper item datelined Washington, 
February 27, announced that a majority 
of the Senate Commerce Committee is 
expected to recommend a full-scale trial 
run of.pay-as-you-see television. Ex- 
perimentation with this vicious proposal 
sounds like a first step toward total ap- 
proval by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


Since 1955, when the greedy promoters 
of pay television first reared their ugly 
heads, I have been strongly opposed to 
the substitution of pay TV for the present 
free TV. These promoters suggest that 
television stations which are now broad- 
casting free programs—free after you pay 
for your set, of course—should scramble 
the image on the picture tube and the 
sound into a sort of unassembled jig saw 
puzzle. Such scrambled programs could 
be unscrambled only when a costly gadg- 
et, attached to your set at your expense, 
was fed a coin, a key, or a card for which 
you, the viewer, would pay, either in cash 
or as part of your phone bill. 

It is no answer that you would not have 


-to watch these pay programs if you did 


not want to. Since a station cannot 
televise two programs at once, any sta- 
tion broadcasting a scrambled pay-tele- 
vision program would necessarily have to 
eliminate its free program during that 
time period. In other words, pay televi- 
sion would black out the best of free tele- 
vision. It would render the television 
owner blind, and then rent him a seeing- 
eye dog at so much a program, to par- 
tially restore the sight he had previously 
enjoyed free as a natural right. 

The amusing part of it all is the excuse 
offered for the change. ‘They say it is 
needed to improve the quality of the 
programs. But if current programs 
need improvement, the answer is not in 
increasing the profits by skinning the 
public. Sponsor support is now more 
than sufficient for the finest programs, 
with some entertainers commanding 
million-dollar contracts, and the sale of 
world-series rights running into eight 
figures. If there is anything wrong with 
TV, and most people are completely sat- 
isfied, the trouble is not lack of money. 
TV has already brought into the home 
great box office attractions, sports events, 
movies, current and patriotic events. 
Letting promoters take in as much as 
$8 million for a single 30-minute pro- 
gram will not improve the program. It 
will just line the pockets of the pro- 
moters. 
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I am reminded of one of the favorite 
stories of comedian Victor Borge. He 
tells of an uncle of his in Denmark who 
was a genius. The uncle invented a cure 
for which there was no disease. Then, 
he adds, his aunt caught the cure—and 
died. 

That is exactly what pay television 
represents—a cure for which there is no 
disease. It is up to you, the viewing 
public, and us, your representatives, to 
see that you are not hurt by the cure. 
An aroused public is a tremendous force. 
When this scheme was first suggested, 
letters to the FCC were 16 to 3 in favor 
of pay TV. Since the true picture has 
been brought home to the public, the vot- 
ing has been 9 to 1 against. 

Your letters have helped to bring about 
this shift. ‘Together, we can lick this 
thing. ; 


United States Academy for Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article 
entitled “United States Academy for 
Diplomats,” written by George Todt and 
published in the Valley Times of North 
Hollywood, Calif., of Wednesday, March 
6, 1957, together with a statement by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR MUNDT 


A few days ago I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 65 for the purpose of establish- 
ing an academy for foreign diplomats. 
Many newspaper writers have commented 
favorably on this proposal and I have re- 
ceived a number of letters in support of it. 

Mr. George Todt, who writes an interesting 
column for the Valley Times in North Holly- 
wood, devoted his column on Wednesday, 
March 6, to the desirability of establishing 
such an academy, and I should like to have 
this column printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 


[From the Valley Times, North Hollywood, 
Calif., of March 6, 1957] 


UNITED STATES ACADEMY FOR DIPLOMATS 
(By George Todt) 


“Strange how much you’ve got to know— 
Before you know how little you know.” 
—Anonymous. 


Wouldn’t it be the course of wisdom for 
the American people to establish a sort of 
West Point or Annapolis for training of per- 
sonnel in the field of foreign affairs or foreign 
diplomacy? 

One solon who thinks we should is astute 
Senator KARL MUNDT, of South Dakota. He 
recently offered a joint resolution (Senate 
Joint Resolution 65) in the Senate provid- 
ing for the study of the possibility and 
desirability of establishing a United States 
Foreign Service Academy. Said Senator 
MUNDT: 

“It seems quite obvious, in view of the 
large amounts of money we are spending 
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today in the field of diplomacy and in the 
field of so-called mutual defense, with the 
cold war having the temperature it con- 
stantly engenders, that it would be good 
economy and good judgment on our part to 
prepare and educate a trained corps of For- 
eign Service officers by sending them through 
the kind of institution I envisage before 
they go abroad to represent us in the tricky 
world in which we live. 

“Obviously, if our diplomats make serious 
errors, it could result in a terrible war, the 
cost for one hour of which would more than 
pay the cost for such an academy.” 

This seems to me to be a wise provision, 
and one which certainly should have been 
implemented long before this day. Events 
of the past two decades, in which we have 
been driven from pillar to post on the world 
stage, indicate that we could do much better 
in the diplomatic field than has thus far 
been the case. Perhaps a better trained pro- 
fessional corps is at least part of the answer. 

However, before we get our hopes trained 
on sights too high in this instance, let me 
point out a couple of obvious factors. In 
the first place, there have been previous at- 
tempts to get this kind of legislation enacted 
by Members of the House and the Senate— 
but their efforts have invariably come to 
naught. 

In the second place, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 65 doesn’t provide for the establishment 
of such an academy for Foreign Service offi- 
cers once it is passed—but only for a com- 
mission of 12 members to study the de- 
sirability of establishing such an institution. 
It is to report back to Congress, in its final 
stage of closeout, on or before January 1, 
1960. Interim reports will be made be- 
tween the date of passage of the bill and 
the final-report date mentioned. There 
doesn’t seem to be any special hurry in this 
case. 

Composition of the proposed Commis- 
sion on the Academy of Foreign Service is 
designated as follows: (a) Four appointed 
by the President of the United States, 2 of 
these from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and 2 from private life; (b) 4 ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 2 
of these from the Senate, and 2 from pri- 
vate life; and (c) 4 appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 2 of these 
from the House and 2 from private life—a 
total of 12. 

This seems like a good move, but why 
no sense of urgency here? ‘There’s a job 
which really needs to be done in this case, 
so why not get on with it? In these trou- 
bled times—in which we have had the major 
portion of the non-Communist world’s 
global burden shifted on us—is there any 
excuse for fiddling while Rome burns? 


A Contribution to International 
Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
I delivered on Saturday, March 2, at 
the ninth annual Bucknell-Burma week- 
end at Bucknell University at Lewisburg, 
Pa. This address is entitled “A Contri- 
bution to International Friendship,” and 
IT believe it will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


(Address by United States Senator THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN at the Ninth Annual Buck- 
nell-Burma Weekend, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa., Saturday, March 2, 1957) 
These weekend proceedings in which you 

have so kindly asked me to participate are, 
I believe, unique in American education. 
The concept of a regular reunion of former 
classmates is, of course, a well established 
tradition in the United States. On the other 
hand, an annual program designed to bring 
together students from a particular foreign 
country with which an American college 
has a special attachment is imaginative, in- 
deed. 

The more one reflects upon it the more 
one wonders why other educational institu- 
tions in our country have not appropriated 
the idea for themselves. Associations with 
the people of a foreign country such as the 
one which you have developed here at Buck- 
nell with the people of Burma, are of a most 
satisfying and mutually rewarding nature. 
The personal friendships and impressions 
which are fostered thereby endure beyond 
the limited period of residence abroad, and 
necessarily affect the attitudes of the stu- 
dent when he reluctantly must take leave 
of his temporary home and his new friends. 

I am particularly glad that Burma is an 
example of this, for I have visited Burma 
several times, both town and country, and 
I have very dear friends among its people. 
It has an especial place in my interest and 
in my affection. 

You have built this association on a most 
impressive basis. Surely the fact that it 
has already endured for almost 100 years is 
ample evidence of its solidity. That the 
first foreign student at Bucknell—Mong 
Shawloo, of the class of 1864—was a great 
grandson of the King of Myawaddy, may 
explain why Bucknell’s interest was drawn 
to Burma at the beginning. As you know, 
America’s spiritual affiliation with Burma 
was initiated several decades earlier by 
Adoniram Judson, one of the first, if not 
the greatest, of the missionaries ever sent 
abroad from the United States. It was this 
devout and dedicated man who translated 
the Bible into Burmese, and for whom Jud- 
son College was named. 

However, all these earlier contacts do not 
and cannot explain why this interest has 
been maintained for almost a century, or 
how it has grown into the warm and loyal 
bonds of fellowship which are so manifest 
on the annual weekends such as this. 

No. It was not just the fortuitous ap- 
pearance at Bucknell of the first of a 
widening body of students from Burma. 
There have been many other factors feeding 
this stream of sympathetic understanding 
and good will, which are among mankind’s 
most precious—and sometimes scarcest— 
commodities. 

During the hundred years of your aca- 
demic kinship with the so-called “Golden 
Peninsula,” sons and daughters of Bucknell 
went to Burma as teachers, missionaries, 
doctors, and Government representatives. 
Then, too, scholarships given by Bucknell’s 
alumni to students at Rangoon, furthered an. 
already warm relationship. 2 

Yet the association between Bucknell and 
Burma should not be regarded as an isolated 
illustration of the way in which a harmonious 
fellowship can be developed between student 
groups in different countries. Similar asso- 
ciations have existed between Harvard and 
Leyden, between the University of Chicago 
and Frankfurt, as well as between the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Philippine 
Islands. The relationship between the latter 
two became so close and so well known that 
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jit seemed quite natural for a Michigan man, 
Frank Murphy, to become Governor General 
‘of the Philippines before the United States 
‘voluntarily granted the islands their inde- 
pendence. This relationship has done much 
to spread good will among our two peoples. 
' Burma’s high literacy rate undoubtedly 
encourages an effective interchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, and facilitates awareness 
and understanding of the mainsprings of 
American policy. But this is always a two- 
way street; the presence in the United States 
of Burmese students should help us to un- 
derstand some of the problems which Burma 
faces, and its passionate devotion to the 
cause she has been pursuing in her national 
interest. 

Prejudices and misplaced conceptions of 
another nation do not survive long in the 
warmth of the welcome which the student 
from abroad ordinarily receives. And when 
he returns to his homeland, he takes with 
him memories of his college or university ex- 
perience which he shares with others. In 
this same way, the American student for 
whom Burma may have meant theretofore 
an unreachable, exotic region of curious con- 
ventions, acquires an understanding and a 
sympathetic appreciation of the age-old cul- 
ture and ineffable charm of the Burmese 


This kind of contact between two peoples 
in our educational life is invariably favor- 
able. And, as I have already said, its bene- 
fits are not merely those of a personal rela- 
tionship between a few students. When a 
Burmese student at Bucknell, or a Buck- 
nellian at Rangoon, returns home, one can 
never measure with accuracy the pervasive 
extent of the impact which is produced upon 
the social milieu in which he lives. 

Its effects may be far reaching in space 
and in time. We may not see this until 
years afterwards, perhaps during a period of 
crisis, when either the existence or lack of 
mutual understanding between governments 
may spell the success or failure of a policy. It 
is to be expected that many of those who 
return to Burma from the United States will 
eventually hold responsible positions in their 
Government or in their educational institu- 
tions, where their knowledge and under- 
standing of the United States and of the 
American people will be of great use to them. 

This is not a mere bit of philosophizing or 
conjecture on my part. After the First World 
War, from a group of Belgian students who 
had studied in the United States there came 
forth a Prime Minister and six Cabinet mem- 
bers. At the outbreak of the Second World 
War, nearly 25 percent of the teaching and 
research faculty of Belgian universities had 
been graduate students in the United States. 
It is not just the academic knowledge gained 
abroad by a student which thereafter serves 
him and his country. Of greater worth are 
the spiritual ties of brotherhood, mutual re- 
spect and understanding which can only 
come through people-to-people contact. 

I have found this to be true of activities 
of our Government abroad under the mutual 
security program—particularly in such fields 
as that of technical cooperation, which it has 
been my privilege to study at firsthand. Al- 
most without exception there arises between 
American technical personnel and the people 
with whom they work, a depth of under- 
i Tespect, and affection which en- 

res. 

Possibly those of you who are commemo- 
rating this ninth annual Bucknell-Burma 
weekend may not think of your educational 
experience in the broad framework of inter- 
national intercourse. But rest assured it 
makes a significant contribution to the har- 
monious relations between our two nations. 
It is a basic policy of the United States to 
support other nations of the free world in 
their desire to remain independent. We are 
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not being altruistic in pursuing such a policy, 
because it is in our own highest interests to 
do so, Students from those countries who 
reside here cannot fail to become aware of 


this. They cannot fail to appreciate that- 


we have no ulterior political motives toward 
their homelands. And that educational and 
commercial intercourse between our peoples 
do not mask a subversive purpose. 

Unfortunately, there are other governments 
in the world whose interest is not merely 
that of a mutually beneficial interchange of 
ideas and improved international under- 
standing. For these governments, educa- 
tion, technical aid, and trade relations are 
implements designed to facilitate economic 
and political domination of another country. 

The barter agreements which various coun- 
tries, including Burma, have concluded with 
the Soviet Union, are an example of how this 
device works. One of the major difficulties 
facing the Government of Burma has been 
the disposal of its rice surplus. Regrettably, 
the United States is a competitor of Burma 
in exporting rice. The natural outlet for 
Burmese rice is in Asia. And so, when the 
Soviets offered to buy 400,060 tons of rice 
annually from Burma over a 4-year period, 
it is easy to understand why such an offer 
was accepted. 

Yet this agreement, like other commercial 
agreements with the Soviet Union, had much 
more than an economic implication. The 
Soviets do not pay in foreign exchange for 
the rice, so as to enable Burma to purchase 
its needs from other countries. Instead, 
Burma has received Soviet equipment, Soviet 
capital goods, Soviet machinery, and along 
with all this, Soviet technicians and replace- 
ment parts which, of course, have to come 
from the Soviet Union. The ultimate con- 
sequence of such an agreement would be 
increasing economic dependence. And this 
economic dependence inevitably erodes a na- 
tion’s political independence. 

It has not taken Burma’s leaders long to 
recognize some of the hazards implicit in 
Soviet barter arrangements. The former 
Prime Minister of Burma is reported to have 
said that anyone who agrees to barter “when 
he can get cash is out of his mind.’ There 
has been much dissatisfaction in Burma with 
the results of its agreements with the Soviet 
Union, both as to price and quality of the 
goods. 

Much resentment has-likewise been pro- 
voked by the Communist Chinese practice of 
buying rice from Burma at fictitious prices, 
and then selling it to Burma’s own customers, 
including Ceylon, Pakistan, and even Japan. 
This, of course, has the effect of enmeshing 
the free countries in the Communist eco- 
nomic web, while at the same time reducing 
the amount of rice which the free countries 
can market. . 

To recognize such hazards is the first step 
in resolving them. The Burmese Government 
is fully cognizant of their extent. For my 
part, I am confident that it will eventually 
find the solution to them. 

The cultural heritage of the peoples of our 
two countries may be dissimilar; but in a 
number of important respects they are very 


much alike; they both possess the eternal- 


qualities of self-reliance and resourcefulness. 
In both America and Burma, character, cour- 
age and self-reliance rank with national and 
individual honor. And the Burmese possess 
all of these qualities in abundance. Only a 
people of stern fiber could have overcome the 
discouraging obstacles which Burma faced 
after the Second World War. 

Like a number of other countries, Burma 
had suffered enormous destruction. Her 
transportation system, industry, and econ- 
omy were virtually shattered. The Gov- 
ernment faced a succession of crises with 
disorders and insurrections im every region 
of the country, often fomented by the Com- 
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munists. The Government of Burma met 
this challenge. It gradually restored law. 
and order. Its progress since those early 
terrible days is a heartening and inspiring 
saga of determination, of courageous leader- 
ship, and of hard work. 

I rejoice with you that Burma is” again 
on its feet. Its people can feel justly proud 
of their achievement. It is true that dur- 
ing the critical period of 1951-53, the 
United States provided the limited sum of 
$20 million in aid. But since 1953 the 
Burmese Government has been on its own. 

I do not mean to suggest that Burma’s 
problems are over. Very serious problems 
still remain. Fortunately, however, in the 
vital matter of subsistence, the Burmese are 
able to feed themselves. The country is not 
one which, like some others I have visited, 
has such limited resources that outside aid is 
necessary to keep its people from starving. 
Burma has, in addition, considerable natu- 
ral resources which are not developed, po- 
tential sources of power, and excellent pros- 
pects for further growth of its industries. 

But Burma has other problems. It has 
needs on which some of its neighbors seek 
to capitalize, both.-in am economic and a 
political way. The Burmese Government is 
very conscious of all this. With admirable 
resolve it has tried to meet the country’s spe- 
cial economic needs without endangering its 
national existence as a free people. 

We in the United States have a vital in- 
terest in supporting the efforts of other 
nations to remain free and independent. It 
is our hope that through understanding of 
our motives, we can succeed in convincing 
those nations whose basic interests are iden- 
tical with ours, that we have no concealed 
designs; that we do not wish to subvert their 
institutions or dominate their governments; 
and that the cultivation of international 
understanding and fellowship, such as you 
are undertaking here at Bucknell, will with 
patience and tolerance usher in an era of 
permanent peace, for the greater glory of 
mankind. 


Juvenile Delinquency Among American 
‘Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment which deals with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency among the Ameri- 
can Indians, and which pays particular 
tribute to our friend and colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 

Among his other great works, Senator 
LANGER has labored long and hard in an 
attempt to alleviate the problems of 
juvenile delinquency, not only in his own 
part of the country, but throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

I am certain that all of my distin- 
guished friends in the Senate join me in 
wishing Senator LANGER a speedy re- 
covery from the illness which has inca- 
pacitated him for a number of weeks. 
We all hope that he will be back with 
us very, very soon—not just to help us 
wrestle with the problems of juvenile 
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delinquency, but the myriad other prob- 
lems with which he has had such wide 
experience. 

Come back soon, Bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON JEWEL BEARING PLANT AT 
ROLLA, N. DAK. 


The other day the Secretary of Defense ad- 
vised Senator WILLIAM LANGER that the 
jewel bearing plant at Rolla, N. Dak., which 
had been scheduled to close on December 31, 
1956, will continue in operation. What is so 
significant about this statement is that a 
pilot project to bring employment and im- 
prove the economy of the Indian people will 
continue in operation. 

The United States Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee of which I am chair- 
man, in 1954, with Senator LANGER as acting 
chairman, conducted a series of hearings in 
the State of North Dakota to determine the 
relationship of the plight of the American 
Indian and its effect on the Indian youth on 
various Indian reservations. During the 
course of those hearings, Indian leaders and 
the Indians themselves urged the subcom- 
mittee to do everything in its power to 
bring industry in or near Indian reservations 
to provide employment for the Indian people 
and thereby improve their economy. 

Through the efforts of Senator LANGER, 
Senator Young, the North Dakota Congress- 
men BURDICK and KRUEGER, and State officials 
in the State of North Dakota, the jewel bear- 
ing plant at Rolla, N. Dak., was instituted. 
This plant hires exclusively Indian labor. 
The success of this plant was brought to the 
attention of the United States Senate by 
Senator LANGER and the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee, and with the aid of the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, a 
program was inaugurated to induce industry 
to go to other Indian reservations through- 
out the United States. To date there are 
plants at Gallup and Zuni, N. Mex.; Flagstaff 
and Casa Grande, Ariz.; Cherokee, N. C.; and 
Lamb Deer, Mont. These plants hire In- 
dians exclusively. There are plans for a 
greater number of such industries to be 
brought to or near Indian reservations. 

However, with the announcement of the 
closing of the Rolla jewel bearing plant, 
Indian leaders and public Officials dealing 
with Indian affairs became greatly alarmed 
since the closure would seriously affect the 
existing plants above mentioned and also 
affect the plans for future installations of 
industry near Indian reservations. 

Senator Lancer, acting in a dual capacity 
of Senator from North Dakota and as a mem- 
ber of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommit- 
tee, which had done so much to aid the pro- 
gram of bringing industry to or near Indian 
reservations, immediately took up the matter 
with the Secretary of Defense, Charles E. 
Wilson, and with Mr.-Arthur Flemming, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
He called together a meeting at his office 
with Senators from 11 States who joined 
with him in sending a letter to Secretary of 

efense Wilson pointing out the reasons why 
the jewel bearing plant in Rolla should con- 
tinue in operation. Attached to this state- 
ment is a memorandum of the meeting held 
in Senator LANGER’s office pointing out some 
of the reasons why the Rolla plant should 
remain open and the reason for industry 
being urged for areas near Indian reserva- 
tions. 

In concluding my statement, I want to take 
this opportunity of expressing the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee’s thanks to Sen- 
ator LANGER for the zeal which he has always 
shown in problems affecting the American 
Indian both as a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota and as a member of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee which has 
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held hearings throughout the United States 
on problems affecting the American Indian 
and its relationship to their youth. I believe 
that the decision of the Defense Department 
to keep the Rolla jewel bearing plant open is 
of great significance and I am happy for the 
role that the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee played. 


MEMORANDUM ON MEETING HELD IN OFFICE OF 
SENATOR LANGER ON JANUARY 7, 1957, PER- 
TAINING TO INDUSTRIES ON INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS 


At a meeting called jointly by Senator 
LANGER and Senator Young, of North Dakota, 
on January 7, 1957, in Senator LANGER’s Office, 
Senators and their representatives from 10 
States met with representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense, Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization, Department of Interior, Department 
of Commerce, and two Senate subcommit- 
tees; there were two primary subjects of dis- 
cussion: (1) A plan to bring more industrial 
plants to or near the various Indian reserva- 
tions in the United States, and (2) to in- 
quire into the feasibility of continuing op- 
eration of the Turtle Mountain ordnance 
plant at Rolla, N. Dak., which hires almost 
exclusively Indian skilled labor in the pro- 
duction of jewel bearings for defense and 
other purposes. 

The following Senators appeared in per- 
son: Senator CHAVEZ, of New Mexico, Sena- 
tor CHURCH, of Idaho; Senator ANDERSON of 
New Mexico; Senator Munpt, of South 
Dakota; Senator Morse, of Oregon; Senator 
O’MAHONEY, of Wyoming; Senator YOUNG 
and Senator LANGER, of North Dakota. Rep- 
resentatives of Senators attending the meet- 
ing were as follows: Charles E. Munson, of 
Senator BARRETT’s office; Vic Reinemer, of 
Senator Murray’s office; Herb Kirstein, of 
Senator WILEyY’s office; Roy Dockstader, of 
Senator MANSFIELD’s office; Wilson Hefner, of 
Senator WILEyY’s office; Earl Reynolds, of 
Senator DworsHak’s office; Ken Gunthner, 
of Senator CAsE’s office; W. E. O’Brien, of 
Senator Muwnpr’s office; William Connell, of 
Senator HUMPHREY’s Office; Arthur Juhnke, 
of Senator Casr’s office; Sterling Munro, of 
Senator JACKSON’S Office; and John A. Carver, 
of Senator CHUuRCH’s Office. Those repre- 
senting Government agencies were: Victor 
Cooley, of the -Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; Carl Beck, of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; William Zimmerman, of the Asso- 
ciation of American Indian Affairs; and T. 
R. Baldwin, of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Those representing Senate subcom- 
mittees were Peter N. Chumbris, of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, and 
James Gamble, of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. Robert Danielson represented the 
Bulova Watch Co. 

After fully discussing both of the above 
issues for nearly 3 hours, in summary 
these points were reached: (1) That the 
Indian people have proven themselves as 
capable, industrious and have an excellent 
record of average daily attendance on the 
job. It was pointed out that at the Rolla 
jewel bearing plant in North Dakota the 
turnover of employees was only 3 percent 
whereas in a similar plant in Massachusetts 
of non-Indian labor, the turnover of em- 
ployees was 100 percent. (2) That the In- 
dian people contrary to some public belief 
have adapted themselves to a special type 
of skilled labor. (3) That there are now 
industrial plants that have been established 
on or near Indian reservations in Rolla, N. 
Dak., Gallup, N. Mex., Flagstaff, Ariz., Chero- 
kee, N. C., Lamb Deer, Mont., Casa Grande, 
Ariz., and Zuni, N. Mex. There are also un- 
der consideration plants in Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming, and in the area in close proximity on 
the borders of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho on the McNary site. (4) That it was 
pointed out many Indian reservations have 
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the facilities for industrial power availability 
of water including use of power, transporta- 
tion, available sites for expansion, and a 
stable source of labor supply. (5) That the 
Indian leaders on all Indian reservations 
have expressed the desire for industrial plants 
to be brought in or near the Indian reserva- 
tion to stabilize the economy of the Indian 
people. It not only will provide salaries for 
workers, but will aid other factors in the 
stabilizing of economy of these communities. 
At the same time it will permit Indians to 
obtain jobs near their reservations and near 
their families and cultures, rather than force 
trem to go to large cities away from their 
families and traditions. This is especially 
significant since the relocation program can- 
not possibly absorb enough Indians to sta- 
bilize the economy of the Indian people liv- 
ing on the Indian reservations. (6) That 
the Indian people through their leaders have 
expressed the desire that they want to pro- 
vide for themselves and their children by ob- 
taining stable and gainful employment so 
that they may become a self-sustaining 
people and not depend, any more than neces- 
sary, on the services accorded by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. Not only will 
they be more self-sustaining economically, 
but it will further establish in them the 
strong family and community pride that 
has always been a part of the Indian people. 
(7) That the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has personally met with the 
leaders of the Indian tribes throughout the 
country. (8) That the Senate Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee has held hearings 
on or near Indian reservations in all parts 
of the country and that the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has likewise con- 
ducted investigations on problems regard- 
ing the Indian people and that through the 
representatives at this meeting each ex- 
pressed views which coincide with the views 
expressed at this meeting. As a result of the 
above, Senator LANGER announced that he is 
submitting a bill for $200 million which has 
as its primary purpose the aiding of the 
Indians and the Indian tribes in establishing 
industries on or near Indian reservations. 
This bill will be submitted to the Senators 
from the various States which have Indian 
reservations. 

Summarizing the views on the reason for 
continuing the Rolla plant, other than those 
expressed above, it was pointed out: (1) 
That there are over 50 million jewel bear- 
ings needed to accommodate our defense 
needs in this country. (2) That we only 
have approximately 3,600,000 jewel bearings 
in storage at this time. (3) That the Rolla 
plant is the only available source of jewel 
bearings from plants in this country. (4) 
That Russia produces over 200 million jewel 
bearings each year and they are not depend- 
ent upon outside sources for jewel bearings. 
(5) That Switzerland which is and has been 
a source of supply of jewel bearings to 
the United States, in the event of war, may 
be stopped in some fashion by Russia from 
either the production or the distribution of 
jewel bearings for the use of the United 
States. (6) That without question jewel 
bearings are an essential ingredient of al- 
most all phases of our defense activities 
whether it be in the form of missiles, equip- 
ment, or transportation facilities. (7) That 
the differential in cost and quantity of pro- 
duction has reached the point where it is 
feasible for us to continue production at 
Rolla. r 

A motion was made and unanimously 
passed in which the Senators who attended 
the conference would write to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and to the Director of the 
Ofñce of Defense Mobilization urging that 
the Rolla plant continue in operation as 
originally proposed. The conferees also 
agreed to exert all possible action to bring 
industry in or near the Indian reservations. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sun-, 


day evening it was my pleasure to de- 

liver by transcription, over station WGN, 

Chicago, an address on what I feel to be 

a three-point program designed to main- 

tain confidence in America’s free en- 

terprise system. 

In the course of my remarks, I set forth 
specific ways and means by which I feel 
this country can continue to achieve still 
higher levels of prosperity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR Winey Says No. 1 KEY To UNITED 
STATES PROSPERITY Is MAINTAINING CON- 
FIDENCE— PRESENTS PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL 
MONETARY COMMISSION, Tax STUDY COM- 
MISSION, CORRUPTION ELIMINATION — 
STRESSES SOUND RISK, CAPITAL EXPANSION 
AS KEY TO GOLDEN TOMORROW 


(Radio address delivered by Senator ALEX- 
x ANDER WILEY, Republican, Wisconsin, over 
station WGN, Chicago, Ill., on the Your 
Senator’s Report series, March 10, 1957) 
— I would like to talk to you tonight, my 
friends, about prosperity for America. I 
mean prosperity for all 170 million of us, 
for the laboring man and the farmer, for the 
housewife and the businessman, for the stu- 
dent in school, and for the retired old folks. 
During the next quarter hour, I wouid 
like to discuss some of the ways and means 
by which we can heip assure continued pros- 
perity for America. I am going to answer 
@ series of questions about our country’s 
bright future. In turn, I would like my 
listeners to write in to me after you have 
heard this broadcast. Give me the benefit of 
your own judgment on the answer to this 
~question, the $64,000 question: How can we 
keep our beloved America prosperous? 


1960 OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Senator WILEY, what do you feel is the 
basic outlook for prosperity? 

My answer is: The outlook is excellent, 

I mean both the short-range outlook and the 
long-range outlook. 
. For example, what the economists call our 
gross national product—the total output of 
our goods and services—is a huge $412 bil- 
lion a year now. 

By the end of this decade, by 1960, that 
total should increase by $50 billion more. 

By 1960, too, we are going to have around 
11 million more people in our country. 

We are going to have around 3 million 
more people employed—over and above our 
present 65 million workers. 

And estimates on other future trends are 
likewise encouraging. 


SOFT SPOTS IN HOME CONSTRUCTION, FARM 
INCOME 

Question. How about the few clouds on 
the economic horizon? 

Answer. Well, we do know realistically that 
there are some soft spots in our economy. 

Those soft spots reflected in recent declines 
in average levels on the Nation’s securities 
exchanges. 

Then, too, when we look, for example, at 
home construction (which is expected to 
reach around 1 million units this year), we 
sce a very real soft spot. When we look at 
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the problems of our 514 million farm fami- 
lies, we also see a major problem—the serious. 
drop in farm income. 

But I’m satisfied that we’re going to 
remedy these serious, but isolated soft spots. 
RISING STANDARD OF LIVING FORESEEN 

Question. And if we do remedy them, Sena- 
tor, what then? 

Answer. Well, then, we are truly going to 
enjoy a golden tomorrow—prosperity greater 
than any we have ever before known, even in 
the best boom time. 

And I mean sound prosperity, lasting pros- 
perity, universal prosperity. _ 

Without wearing rose-colored glasses, we 
can well foresee more jobs, more income, 
more take-home pay, more so-called fringe 
benefits, more dividends, more capital gains, 
more leisure time than we have ever before 
known. 

All this means more automobiles on the 
roads, more radio and TV sets, more refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, vacuum cleaners in 
the homes. 

It means more money available to be in- 
vested in our banks, in our life insurance 
policies, in our savings and loan associations, 
in stocks and bonds, in American corpora- 
tions. 

HARD WORK ESSENTIAL 

Question. But alf this will take work? 

Answer. Absolutely. All this isn’t going to 
happen automatically or by mere wishes. 

It is going to come about through hard 
work, through rising productivity in Ameri- 
can industry. 

It must come about through self-sacrifice, 
self-discipline in America—a willingness to 
work and to save and to invest soundly. 


CONFIDENCE OUR FOREMOST NEED 


Question. Senator, if you were asked the 
single most important step to assure this 
American prosperity, what might your 
answer be? 

Answer. I can sum up that answer in one 
word: Confidence. 

The future prosperity of America depends 
basically upon the confidence of the people 
of America. 

Confidence in what? In whom? 

Confidence by Americans in America itself. 
Confidence in their Government—Federal, 
State, and local. 

Confidence in the value of the dollar. 

Confidence in the prospects for world peace 
(a matter in-which I personally am naturally 
especially interested, as senior Republican on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee). 

Yes, I mean confidence in the growing, ex- 
panding market for our goods and services. 


CONFIDENCE IN SOUND, PRUDENT, ECONOMICAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Question. What do you mean by confidence 
in Government? 

Answer. I mean that our people must have 
faith—well-merited faith that government is 
going to act wisely—that it will strengthen 
our free enterprise system and leave it free 
of any unnecessary restrictions; that it will 
keep its own financial house in order, econ- 
omize in spending wherever possible; that it 
will keep the traffic light green—not red— 
to advance, rather than halt, the dynamic 
expansion of America. 

Question. How, specifically, can we expand 
our American economy? 


NEW JOBS NEEDED FOR 400,000 NEW WORKERS 
EACH YEAR 

Answer. Well, take the matter of our ex- 
panding population—our growing labor 
force. 

You all know that more than 4 million 
babies are being born every year in America. 

But what you may not realize is that aside 
from this boom in the baby rate, we have a 
tremendous number of new workers, age 17, 
18, and older, coming out of schools every 
year. Each year, more than 400,000 new 
workers join America’s labor force. There 
must be jobs for these workers. And there 
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must be new-type jobs for many of our exist- 
ing 66 million workers. 


$12,500 INVESTMENT FOR EACH NEW JOB 


Question. What does it take, Senator 
Wier, to create new jobs? 

Answer. Well, it takes very sizable invest- 
ments. 

It has been estimated that ft takes $12,500 
to create a single new job on the average. 

That means that it requires that much of 
an investment in plant and equipment, in 
lands and natural resources and working 
capital, $12,500 on the average; to start a 
brand new job with new equipment costs still 
more. 

In other words, for the 400,000 new work- 
ers alone. every year, for them, we need 
around $5 billion a year, just for new equip- 
ment. 

In addition, we need more investment to 
replace obsolete machinery and plants, so as. 
to keep our productivity moving ahead. That 
will mean, in turn, a higher living standard. 
So, for more productivity, we need around $10 
billion per year. 

Moreover, believe it or not, we need still 
additional sums, simply to.maintain existing 
plants and equipment, to keep them in work- 
ing order, without adding to them or improv- 
ing them, just maintaining them. 

And that means around $25 billion more 
a year. 

Now, all of these huge multi-billion dollar 
estimates may be pretty hard to understand. 
But what they boil down to is this: Our 
country needs, perhaps, around $40 billion 
per year in new capital to keep our economy 
in high gear and at an expanding rate. 


RISK CAPITAL MUST COME FROM PEOPLE'S 
SAVINGS 

Question. Where is all that capital coming 
from? 

Answer. Well, it must come basically from 
you, the American people, from your own sav- 
ings, from your own willingness to provide 
money to American industry to expand. 

The American people must be willing to 
give to industry the money basically for what 
is known as risk capital. That is capital 
which is willing to take chances in develop- 
ing new products and services. Capital de- 
voted, for example, to resarch and experi- 
mentation, and trying out new types of ven- 
tures. 

And, of course, this risk capital won’t be 
forthcoming until and unless the American 
people are confident in their own future. 
That is why confidence plays so crucial a role. 


WE DARE NOT DRY UP RISK CAPITAL 


Question. What happens if confidence 
drops and if fear takes over? 

‘Answer. That would indeed spell trouble. 

If risk capital were ever partly to dry up, 
if industry couldn’t confidently expand with 
new equipment, new plants, there would be 
fewer jobs, less purchasing power, a shrink- 
ing market. 

That must not happen; it will not happen. 

Question. In the light of all of these facts, 
Senator, what can we do specifically to keep 
up confidence in America? 


AVOID TWIN EVILS OF INFLATION, DEFLATION 


Answer. Let me suggest this three-point 
program: 

First, we must maintain confidence in the 
American dollar. By and large, we have suc- 
ceeded in doing this. But we must remain 
vigilant in keeping to this objective. 

In order to maintain confidence in the 
dollar, we have to avoid the twin evils of 
inflation (at one end of the pole), or deflation 
(at the other end of the pole.) 

Inflation robs value from every dollar in 

your savings bank, in your life insurance 
policy, and in your annuity and in your 
pension. 
. Deflation, on the other hand, can drag our 
economy down, decrease the number of jobs, 
lower purchasing power, and put the econ- 
omy in low gear. 
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APPROVE MONETARY COMMISSION STUDY 


One pf the ways by which we can maintain 
the value of the dollar is by taking a whole 


new look at America’s prosperous but com- 


plex financial structure. 

That is why I urge the Congress to approve 
President Eisenhower’s. splendid suggestion 
of a top-level commission to study America’s 
whole monetary and credit system. That 
means our powerful Federal Reserve System— 
which, on the whole, has been functioning 
quite well—as well as reviewing our whole 
money structure. 

Virtually everyone is agreed that this long 
overdue study should be made. The only 
remaining question is: Who should review 
our vital financial system—the Congress or 
a distinguished panel of private citizens, or 
both? 


ENACT WILEY BILL FOR HOOVER-STYLE FEDERAL 
TAX COMMISSION 


Question. What is the second step in your 
confidence-creating program. for America, 
Senator? 

Answer: The second step is to reform taxes. 
I mean make our tax system—which is now 
unfortunately an obsolete hodge-podge— 
make it a well-coordinated aid to free enter- 
prise, instead of a drag on free enterprise. 
That is why. I have introduced the Wiley 
bill to establish a Hoover-style Federal Tax 
Commission. Fourteen Senators are co- 
sponsoring this Wiley bill. 

The reasons we are making this suggestion 
are (1) to assure adequate tax revenue to 
Uncle Sam, while (2) assuring adequate in- 
centive for expansion of America. 

REVIEW DOUBLE TAXATION OF CORPORATE 
DIVIDENDS 


Let’s take a brandnew look at our overall 
taxes—our present double taxation on cor- 
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porate dividends, our taxes on capital gains, 
our excise taxes, and income taxes and sur- 
taxes and every other kind of taxes. 


Question. You believe that a commission-- 


type approach is the best way of straighten- 
ing out our tax system and creating incen- 
tive for investment and expansion? 

Answer. Definitely; yes. 

A commission is, of course, no cure-all. It 
can be no better than the men who are on 
the commission and the men who review the 
commiission’s recommendations. And I cer- 
tainly don’t believe in establishing a com- 
mission, simply in order to delay action. The 
commission approach, as such, can be over- 
done. 

At the same time, significant top-level 
commissions such as the one to study Amer- 
ica’s monetary structure and another to 
study our tax structure—such commissions. 
can render invaluable service to America. 


CLEAN OUT CHISELERS, RACKETEERS 


Question. What is a third step in your con- 
fidence-creating program? 

Answer. A third step is to clean up the 
whole variety of negative, destructive influ- 
ences which have wormed into some parts of 
the American free-enterprise system. 

I refer, for example, to parasites like the 
occasional stock chiselers, the swindlers, the 
racketeers who bamboozle some of the Amer- 
ican. people into buying hundreds of millions 
of dollars of worthless securities. This very 
small minority of chiselers often gives Ameri- 
can stocks a bad name—which stocks as a 
whole don’t deserve. 

TEAMSTER INVESTIGATION EXPOSES CRIME TAKE 

Question. What would be another illustra- 
tion of the negative forces at work in some 
areas of free enterprise? 

Answer. Well, you are all familiar with the 
current Senate investigation of racketeering 
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infiltration in labor unions. This investiga- 
tion is providing a shocking exposé of some- 
of these negative influences. at work among. 
the teamsters and elsewhere. 

Isay that no industry can possibly operate 
soundly with gangsters and racketeers and 
hoodlums at its throat. It has been esti- 
mated that crime and gambling cost America. 
as much as $20 billion per year. This is 
money being used nonproductively: It repre- 
sents a staggering social waste. The Ameri- 
can people are paying a tremendous amount 
of money wasted—costs added artificially to 
goods and services—because racketeers are 
syphoning off huge sums from. the top and 
from the bottom. 


SUMMARY 


Question. Senator Wmzry, remedying this 
crime evil represents then, the third point in 
your confidence-creating program for the 
American people. 

You had earlier stressed the importance of 
maintaining the value of the American dol- 
lar, of avoiding the twin dangers of inflation 
and deflation. 

You mentioned the importance of a new 
look at. our Nation’s financial structure, and 
have cited the need for improvements in 
America’s tax system. 

And you have emphasized that we must 
utilize our national energies and resources 
cleanly and constructively, instead of allow- 
ing criminal forces to drain away billions 
of dollars from our free enterprise system. 

. Answer. That about sums it up. I have 
enjoyed this opportunity of chatting with 
you tonight. And I appreciate the courtesy 
ee station WGN in making this period avail- 
able. 

I would like most cordially to invite the 
reactions of my listeners to this program. 

Thank you for your attention. T look for- 
ward to speaking to you again in the future. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
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The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, at the 
beginning of this new day, we are again 
coming unto Thee in the fellowship of 
praise and petition, beseeching Thee to 
give us a vivid and victorious sense of 
Thyself as our companion and coun- 
selor. 

May we be more eager to hear and 
heed Thy voice and the demands of Thy 
holy will which we know, in our inmost 
heart, are benign and beneficent. 

Teach us to trust Thee always and 
everywhere; in our times of conflict and 
confusion, of trial and tribulation, and 
in our days of weakness and weariness 
when life seems so drab and meaningless. 

Grant that we may be in the vanguard 
of those who are dedicating and devoting 
their lives to the ministry of goodness 
and truth, of righteousness and peace. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one. of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
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House is requested, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 


H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution to provide 
interim assistance, through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, in relieving the 
shortage of funds for home loans pending 
further investigation of housing credit con- 
ditions. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 1428. An act to authorize furniture and 
furnishings for the additional office building 
for the United States Senate; 

S. 1429. An act authorizing the enlarge- 
ment and remodeling of Senators’ suites and 
structural, mechanical, and other changes 
and improvements in the existing Senate 
Office Building, to provide improved accom- 
modations for the United States Senate; and 

S. 1430. An act increasing the limit of cost 
fixed for construction and equipment of an 
additional office building for the United 
States Senate. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
the United States continue to permit and 
allow hypocrisy to blind us from the 
obvious, our foreign friends around the 
world are enjoying increased prosperity 


from millions of American dollars pour- 
ing into their government coffers. 

A recent news item from London re- 
ports that England, the latest country 
to join the lottery bandwagon, is experi- 
encing æ boom. The New York Daily 
News, a strong advocate for a national 
lottery, headlined this item: “Cash Pours: 
Into Britain’s Lottery.” The informa- 
tion. from London is that in the first 4 
months of operation, the British Treas- 
ury has taken in $175 million from only 
214 million participants. 

Yet, notwithstanding these impressive 
facts and figures, we continue to close 
our eyes to a tremendous source of reve- 
nue that is waiting to be tapped in the 
United States. In spite of the fact that 
over 57 percent of our adult population 
is ready, willing, and anxious to partici- 
pate in a Federal lottery, we persist in 
ignoring the wishes of a majority of the 
American people. 

In the 5 years that I have sponsored 
@ bill and fought for a national lottery, 
the mail has been overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of this type of legislation. In all of 
the letters that I have received the tax- 
payers urge my lottery bill as the only 
avenue left for a tax cut. This conclusion 
becomes more and more apparent when 
we witness continuous budget increases 
and dimmer hopes for tax relief, 

I again urge the Members of this 
House to show enough courage to make 
this tax-relief dream a reality. A ma- 
jority of the American taxpayers want 
it and it is the duty and responsibility 
of this Congress to enact it. 
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The adoption of my bill, H. R. 3520, 
would establish a national lottery which 
will not only provide a legal outlet for 
our American gambling spirit but would 
also enrich our Government Treasury by 
$10 billion which would provide a much 
needed and deserved tax cut for the 
hard-pressed taxpayer. 

How loñg must the overburdened tax- 
payer wait before we display the intes- 
tinal fortitude to banish hypocrisy? 


CONTROL BY CONGRESS OVER 
FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives to provide for more ef- 
fective control by Congress over the 
budget of the Federal Government. 

The Constitution places on the Con- 
gress the responsibility for appropriating 
the funds of the Federal Government. 
Prior to World War I, Government oper- 
ation was relatively simple and the 
amount of money involved in the Fed- 
eral budget was relatively small. Con- 
gress, under these circumstances, could 
exercise effective control over the Fed- 
eral budget. The expansion of Govern- 
ment activity during World War I, and 
the period following, during the depres- 
sion years of the thirties, and again dur- 
ing World War II, and in the postwar 
period has created a serious problem 
concerning congressional control over 
the Federal expenditures. 

Under the procedure which is followed 
by the Federal Government today, a 
budget is first prepared by each of the 
agencies of the executive departments of 
the Government. These departmental 
or agency budgets are then consolidated 
in the comprehensive budget by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The Bureau of the 
Budget is a part of the executive branch 
of the Government. The Bureau itself 
has well over 450 employees who work in 
preparing the budget. Following the 
preparation and the approval of the 
budget by the Bureau, officials of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the various 
executive agencies which are affected ap- 
pear before the Appropriations Commit- 
tees in order to testify in support of the 
budget requests. 

Under this procedure, no adverse or 
critical governmental witnesses are 
called. Adverse testimony may be of- 
fered by nongovernmental personnel or 
organizations or by Members of Con- 
gress who may have some special infor- 
mation regarding the operation of the 
specific agencies. ‘The principal respon- 
sibility for examining the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget rests 
on the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and of the Senate. 

The House committee is assisted by a 
staff of approximately 21 people, 4 of 
whom are clerical or stenographic per- 
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sonnel. This means, in effect, that as 
far as the House of Representatives is 
concerned, a thorough analysis of the 
budget must be accomplished by a staff 
of about 17 experts, plus the members of 
the Appropriations Committee. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee func- 
tions with a staff of about 24 people, 
about half of whom are stenographic or 
clerical personnel. Obviously, it is im- 
possible for the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, with their limited staffs, to examine 
thoroughly the requests of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

In recent years, widespread attention 
has been given to this problem, and vari- 
ous reorganizational plans intended to 
solve the problem have been proposed. 
The major accomplishment, insofar as 
Congress was concerned, was the pas- 
sage of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. Despite the excellent pro- 
visions of this act, it has not provided 
adequate control over the appropriation 
of Federal funds. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 authorized the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees to pool their staffs and to set up 
a kind of Joint Committee on Appropri- 
ations so that duplication of work be- 
tween the House and the Senate could be 
avoided. 

The two committees have never exer- 
cised this authority. Cooperation þe- 
tween the two staffs would raise in- 
numerable questions. For example, how 
would the budget be divided between the 
two stafis? Even though this type of co- 
operation could be worked out, it is 
doubtful that it would be more than half- 
way effective. The Joint Staff would still 
not have enough personnel to handle the 
job adequately. They would still be in 
the position of having to wait until the 
final preparation of the budget and its 
presentation to Congress before their 
analysis could begin. Even if duplica- 
tion and overlapping were eliminated, a 
staff of 50 people would still be wholly in- 
adequate to carry out a thorough analy- 
sis of the budget and make the necessary 
report to the Appropriations Committees. 

The bill which I have introduced au- 
thorizes the Comptroller General, as 
head of the General Accounting Office, 
at the request of the chairman of either 
the House or Senate Appropriations 
Committee, to analyze the budget re- 
quests submitted by the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies and by the Bureau of 
the Budget, as well as the justifications 
submitted in support thereof, and to re- 
port to the Appropriations Committees 
the results of its findings. The Comp- 
troller General would be required to pro- 
vide such reports—either orally or in 
writing as requested—on those items in 
which the Appropriations Committees 
are particularly interested. 

There are a number of reasons for 
placing this power and responsibility in 
the hands of the Comptroller General. 
First, the office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, with the General Accounting Office, 
is not an agency in the executive branch 
of the Government, but rather is the in- 
strument of the Congress itself. As the 
Comptroller General wrote on January 
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8, 1953, its function is “to advise and 
assist the Congress and the departments 
and agencies on matters relating to pub- 
lic expenditures.” Second, the General 
Accounting Office either has, or can se- 
cure, adequate personnel. At the present 
time it employs approximately 5,400 peo- 
ple. Third, the General Accounting 
Office is prepared, both in terms of staff, 
training, and experience to carry on this 
important work. The General Account- 
ing Office, as a matter of fact, already 
performs functions which are similar in 
nature to that which would be required 
under the terms of the bill which I have 
introduced. The General Accounting 
Office now conducts studies of the ex- 
penditure of funds for the purpose of 
determining and reporting to Congress 
whether or not the funds are expended 
by the various agencies in conformity 
with the provisions of law and in an ef- 
ficient and economical manner. These 
post-expenditure audits by the General 
Accounting Office have been most help- 
ful to Congress. The effect of my bill 
is, in a sense, to authorize the General 
Accounting Office to make what might 
be called preexpenditure audits of the 
Federal budget, and on the basis of this 
examination of the budget to make 
recommendations to the Congress re- 
garding the proposed appropriations. 

It is my opinion that under ordinary 
conditions a preaudit such as I propose is 
clearly desirable. Under the extraordi- 
nary conditions accompanying the pre- 
sentation of President Eisenhower’s 1958 
budget, such a preaudit is vitally neces- 
sary. 

This budget, the highest peacetime 
budget in the history of the country, is 
the administration’s budget. Yet it is 
scarcely supported by the administra- 
tion. Not only do various members of 
the administration differ in their support 
of it, but the same members, on differ- 
ent days, take contradictory positions. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President are both for the budget and 
against it. They are hopeful that Con- 
gress will cut it, yet it contains the ex- 
penditures which the administration re- 
quested. 

In the face of this failure of the ad- 
ministration to accept and carry out its 
responsibilities, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has primary and initial 
responsibility for appropriations, should 
prepare itself to carry out as competently 
as possible this responsibility. The 
passage of the bill which I have intro- 
duced will, in my opinion, enable the 
House to discharge this obligation more 
effectively and responsibly. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 5788) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
of the President and sundry general 
Government agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion I ask 
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unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill be limited to one-half hour, 
one-half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fenton] and one-half by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5788, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr.. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides funds 
for 14 Government agencies. Appro- 
priations recommended in the bill total 
$16,021,370, which is a decrease of nearly 
24 pereent from the Budget request for 
these agencies. The amounts recom- 
mended are only about $14,000 above 
the appropriations for 1957 for the same 
agencies. There are certain mandatory 
items contained in the bill as in all other 
appropriation bills for 1958 resulting in 
an inerease over the 1957 appropriations 
because of the contributions to the re- 
tirement. fund, social-security taxes for 
proposed increases. in temporary employ- 
ment, and the further fact that there 
is an extra working day in 1958. 

So the amount recommended in this 
bill, although it is slightly higher than 
the 1957 appropriations, there is, as a 
matter of fact, an actual decrease in 
funds available for employment and 
services for fiscal 1958. 

This bill changes section 201 of the 
general provisions relating to limitations 
on the purchase price of automobiles 
and station wagons. ‘The limitation of 
$1,350 for automobiles has been in- 
creased to $1,500, and the limitations 
for station wagons has heen increased 
from $1,800 to $1,950. The committee 
heard testimony from representatives of 
General Services Administration—the 
agency which buys for civilian Govern- 
ment agencies—to the effect thas cur- 
rent bids preclude the purchase of any 
but stripped-down 6-cylinde models 
from only two companies. 

The bill provides appropriations of 
the amounts of the budget estimates for 
the compensation of the President, the 
White House Office, special projects, and 
the Executive Mansion and grounds, 
$150,000, $2,051,970, $1,500,000, and 
$400,000 respectively. 

The bill provides $375,000 for Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, a reduction of 
$23,000 under the budget request, 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Forty-seven 
Members. are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
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CALL’ OF THE ROLL 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
Iowing Members failed to answer to 


their names: 
[Roll No. 20] 


Allen, Calif. Gross Morrison 
Bolton Gubser Moulder 
Bowler Hébert Powell 
Boykin Holt. Prouty 
Dies Holtzman Riley 
Diggs Hosmer St. George 
Evins Jackson Scherer 
Flynt Kearney Siler 

Gray Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Green, Pa. Mailliard 

Gregory Metcalf 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5788, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 401 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS|!. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, for 
the National Security Council the bill 
provides. $700,000, a decrease of $10,000 
in the estimates but an increase of $452,- 
000 above the appropriation for 1957. 
The entire increase is the result of the 
inclusion in this item of the funds for 
the Operations Coordination Board 
which has heretofore been financed from 
appropriations made to the Departments 
of State and Defense and the Central In- 
telligence Agency. i 

The bill includes $2,100,000 for the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, a decrease 
of $280,000 in the estimates and $100,000 
below the appropriation for 1957. Tes- 
timony disclosed that many of the plan- 
ning and stockpiling functions of the 
ODM have been virtually completed, and 
while plans for mobilization are never 
static, the continuation of so large a staff 
did not seem warranted to the members 
of the committee. 

The bill provides $1 million for the 
emergency fund for the President, the 
same amount as has been appropriated 
for each of the 2 preceding years. This 
was a reduction of $4 million from the 
budget request for such funds. The tes- 
timony showed that as of February 15, 
1957, the President had spent only 
$55,000 from the $1 million emergency 
fund appropriated by Congress for fiscal 
1957. 

For the American Battle Monuments 
Commission the bill provides appropria- 
tions of $2,500,000, $1,250,000 each for 
salaries and expenses and construc- 
tion. The construction program of the 
Commission is expected to be concluded 
in fiscal 1958. As the construction pro- 
gram draws to a close, the salaries and 
expense item, which ineludes mainte- 
nance and operation of cemeteries and 
memorials, must necessarily increase. 
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The bill includes $44,000 for the Cor- 
regidor Bataan Memorial Commission. 
The amount appropriated for this Com- 
mission in 1957 was $56,000. This $100,- 
000 constitutes the total authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission. 

The bill provides $835,000 for the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission, 
which is $65,000 below the budget re- 
quest. 

The bill includes $375,000 for the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, which 
is $20,000 below the budget request. In 
the opinion. of the members. of the com- 
mittee the amount appropriated will 
cover the mandatory costs and should 
permit the continuation of the staff 
budgeted for in the current year. 

Most of the work of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board has been sty- 
mied for the last year due to the fact 
that in April 1956 the Supreme Court 
reversed the Board’s findings in the case 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States against the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. . The Board had spent 
many years conducting a hearing against 
the Communist Party and had spent 
thousands of dollars conducting such 
hearings. 

On April 20, 1953, the Board unani- 
mously directed the Communist Party to 
register, finding upon the overwhelming 
weight of the evidence that the Commu- 
nist. Party is substantially directed, dom- 
inated, and controlled by the Soviet 
Union, and that it operates primarily 
to advance the objectives of such world 
Communist movement. This finding was 
upheld by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit. In its appeal of its hearing before 
the court of appeals the Communist 
Party, in addition to raising issues of fact 
as to the findings of the Board and to 
challenging the constitutionality of the 
act, had moved that court to remit the 
case to the Board for the taking of evi- 
dence as to the credibility of three wit- 
nesses. The Attorney General and 
counsel for the Board opposed the par- 
ty’s motion and contended that the 
Board was sustainable without the evi- 
dence of these witnesses. The court 
of appeals, after consideration of the 
entire case, overruled the Communist 
Party’s motion to remand the latter’s 
judgment sustaining the Board’s findings 
and the act’s constitutionality. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States on April 30, 1956, reversed the 
court of appeals’ ruling and remanded 
the case with instructions. that the Board 
either hold a hearing to ascertain the 
truth of the party’s allegations as to the 
eredibility of the witnesses, to assume 
the truth of the allegations and, without 
further hearing, expunge their testi- 
mony. Other questions which the party 
raised, including those of the act’s con- 
stitutionality were left undecided. 

On May 16, 1956, in accordance with 
the Supreme Court decision, the court 
of appeals remanded the Communist 
Party case to the Board. It was neces- 
sary for the Board to suspend all of the 
investigations and comply with the rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court. 
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On December 18, 1956, the Board com- 
pleted its reevaluation and reaffirmed its 
decision that the party was in fact a 
Communist organization as defined by 
the statute. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, re- 
manding the Communist Party case was 
by a 6 to 3 vote. In his dissenting opin- 
ion Justice Clark stated: 

The Communist Party brought the case 
here on April 13, 1955, by petition for cer- 
tiorari. The relative unimportance of this 
motion in the eyes of the party is shown by 
the fact that its 131-page petition devotes 
but 2 pages to a discussion of this point. 
The party’s brief devotes only 41⁄4 of its 270 
pages to the motion. Still the Court now 
says the court of appeals erred in its denial 
of the motion of these 3 witnesses and re- 
mands the case directly to the Board for it 
to determine again the credibility of these 
8 witnesses. It refuses to pass on the impor- 
tant questions relating to the constitution- 
ality of the Internal Security Act of 1950, a 
bulwark of the congressional program to 
combat the menace of world communism. 
Believing that the Court here disregards its 
plain responsibility and duty to decide these 
important constitutional questions, I cannot 
join in its action. 

I have not found any case in the history of 
the Court where important constitutional 
issues-have been avoided on such a pretext. 
The action today is taken merely for delay 
and can only result in the Board reaffirming 
the action. The only purpose of this pro- 
cedural maneuver is to gain additional time 
before the order to register can become effec- 
tive. This proceeding has dragged out for 
many years now, and the function of the 
Board remains suspended and the congres- 
sional purpose frustrated at a most critical 
time in world history. 


The case was reversed on a technical- 
ity. The reversal granted valuable time 
to the Communist Party. The work of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
was stymied for about 10 months. It is 
no wonder then that the Washington 
Post on May 2, 1956, stated: 

Justice Department lawyers said they were 
astounded by the majority opinion. Some 
declared it may prove to be the most impor- 
tant Communist victory in the courts of the 
past decade. 


I wish each of you would get the hear- 
ings and read the statement made by the 
Chairman of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to the effect that their 
hands have been tied by that Supreme 
Court decision which, as the Justice De- 
partment lawyers said, was the greatest 
victory the Communist Party has won in 
the courts of the past decade. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated previously, 
we have cut this budget 24 percent from 
the budget request. We did that not 
with the advice or help of any agency 
head. You will find in the-hearings 
that we asked each agency head to tell us 
where his budget could be cut. Not a 
single one made a single suggestion that 
resulted in the cutting of one thin dime 
from this bill. The only way to reduce 
this budget is to take your pencil and re- 
duce the budget figures to a lesser 
amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before you 
today is the smallest of the regular 
annual appropriation bills. It pro- 
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vides, however, for the very neces- 
sary housekeeping, advisory, and staff 
services for the President; for the organ- 
izations which make up the Executive 
Office of the President; and for various 
independent agencies and organizations. 

The total amounts of the budget esti- 
mates were $20,921,870, as compared 
with appropriations for the current year 
of $16,007,475. The committee recom- 
mends to you a bill appropriating $16,- 
021,370, a reduction of $4,900,500 in the 
estimates and only slightly above the 
current year’s appropriation. Of this 
reduction in the estimates, $4 million 
applies against the estimate for the 
Emergency Fund for the President- 
National Defense. It is obvious that the 
$1 million appropriated for each of the 
preceding 2 years has been more than 
adequate, and in fact, it was stated that 
some presidential advisers, not the Presi- 
dent, urged the request of $5 million. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand the Pres- 
ident did not ask for this $5 million; is 
that correct? 

Mr. FENTON. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. The President did not ask for the 
$5 million. For the further information 
of the committee, of the current $1 mil- 
lion given to the President for emer- 
gency purposes, only $55,000 has been 
used to date. 

Considerable—nearly 4 percent—of the 
funds recommended in this bill will be 
required to carry out the financing of 
certain legislative requirements which 
have no bearing on employment or rate 
of operations, namely, approximately 
$572,000 for employer contribution to the 
civil service retirement fund, about 
$30,000 in pay for the extra working day 
in the next fiscal year, and about $7,000 
for employer’s social-security contribu- 
tion occasioned by increases in temporary 
employment. When all of these required 
items are considered, it is clear that em- 
ployment, or rate of operations, or both 
will be reduced in the aggregate by some- 
thing in the order of $600,000 worth. 

However, our full committee saw fit to 
reduce the Bureau of the Budget from 
$4,300,000 allowed by the subcommittee 
to $4,205,000 or a further reduction of 
$95,000, this made a total cut of $195,000 
from their request. 

The real major cut was in reducing 
the budget estimate of $5 million for the 
emergency fund for the President, for 
national defense, to $1 million which is 
the same as it has been in the 2 previous 
years. 

It was testified that the President did 
not initiate this request for $5 million, 
but it was considered advisable by his 
advisers to have flexibility in a world of 
turmoil such as we are now in. 

Of the $1 million appropriated for this 
emergency fund for this fiscal year only 
$55,000 had been used as of January 10. 

We feel certain that if the occasion for 
a larger amount is needed—in an emer- 
gency—that this Congress will grant a 
larger amount. 

The estimates of the budget for the 
White House Office, special projects and 
the Executive Mansion and grounds were 
not changed. 
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The only other item granted in full 
was $44,000 to the Corregidor Bataan 
Memorial Commission which completes 
the total amount of money authorized 
for that Commission. 

The National Security Council. The 
committee allowed the National Security 
Council $700,000 which is a decrease of 
$10,000 under the budget estimate of 
$710,000. 

In the report, page 7, it is listed as an 
increase of $452,000 over the current 
fiscal year amount of $248,000. 

Under an Executive order—No. 10483— 
authority was given to incorporate into 
the National Security Council the Op- 
erations Coordinating Board which for- 
merly had functioned as an interdepart- 
mental committee or group and financed 
out of departmental budgets. The 
amounts appropriated to the interde- 
partmental group or committee for 1957 
was $450,000—$300,000 from the CIA and 
$150,000 from the Defense Department 
and administered by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The number of personnel will also be 
transferred to the National Security 
Council rolls which accounts for the in- 
crease of personnel of the Security Coun- 
cil. As a matter of fact, there will be 1 
less, 49 instead of 50 transferred, which 
added to the 28 personnel provides a total 
of 77 people in the new setup for the 
National Security Council. 

In asking for $710,000 for the National 
Security Council, an increase of $12,000 
over the combined 1957 amounts, it was 
pointed out that the agency absorbed 
$37,321 for statutory increases in pay 
and civil service retirement. There was 
therefore a net saving of $25,000 by the 
agency. With a $10,000 cut by the com- 
mittee there is a net increase of $2,000. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, ap- 
peared before our subcommittee for the 
last time as Director of that agency. 

I understand, however, that he will 
continue as a member of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government Or- 
ganization. 

In leaving the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, the administration loses the 
services of one of America’s outstanding 
men and I am sure we all wish him con- 
tinued good health and happiness in the 
years to come. 

The budget estimate for the Office of 
Defense Mobilization was $2,380,000 
which was an increase of $180,000 over 
the fiscal year. Our committee allowed 
them $2,100,000 or $280,000 below the 
budget estimate for 1958 and $100,000 be- 
low the 1957 appropriation. A great 
many prior functions of the Defense 
Mobilization have eased up—such as the 
tax amortization program, the stockpil- 
ing of strategic and critical materials, 
and the allocation of materials. 

It is my understanding that a great 
deal of the time of the Defense Mobili- 
zation Office is taken up with our pre- 
paredness or readiness program. 

Under the tax amortization plan, the 
amount of tax amortization certificates 
now totals around $36 billion for private 
investments. Of that, $22 billion was 
given in rapid writeoffs, or roughly 60 
percent. 
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Dr. Flemming claims that at no time 
in our history has our mobilization base 
been in as strong a position as it is at the 
present time. 

Likewise, in our stockpiling of strate- 
gic and critical materials program prog- 
ress is continuing in the direction of 
achieving various goals. 

There is now in our stockpile materials 
valued at $6% billion out of a goal of 
$11 billion. 

Whether the $11 billion goal is reduced 
depends on new strategic concepts on 
military requirements. 

Dr. Flemming, the retiring Director, 
has done a splendid job in drawing to- 
gether for the first time in our history 
comprehensive plans on what the Gov- 
ernment should and must do in order 
that we may be assured of having a Gov- 
ernment in the event of an attack upon 
this Nation. His duties in the field of 
materials and production readiness have 
largely reached a point where only 
housekeeping and the problem of keep- 
ing current remain. I am sure that all 
of the membership of the committee wish 
to join in applauding a difficult job well 
done. With such a large measure of suc- 
cess behind him and his staff, we felt 
that the remaining job of completing 
some portions of the mobilization pro- 
gram and keeping up to date on plans 
and orders would not require the scope 
and magnitude of appropriations hereto- 
fore granted. The recommendation be- 
fore you, an appropriation of $2,100,000, 
reflects this thinking, and represents 
$100,000 below current year’s appropria- 
tion and $280,000 below the estimates. 
PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 

MENT OPERATIONS 
. The budget estimate for this Com- 
mittee the same as the appropria- 
tions for the current year—$57,500. 
The Appropriations Committee allowed 
$50,000—a cut of $7,500. 

In 1955 this organization turned back 
into the Treasury about $10,000; in 1956 
they returned about $18,000 to the Treas- 
ury; in 1957 they estimate that they will 
turn back $20,000. 

The amount of work done by this group 
depends on the demands of the President. 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


The committee allowed $3'75,000—a cut 
of $23,000 below the $398,000 budget esti- 
mate or an increase of $9,300 over 1957. 

It is to be noted that the personnel of 
the Council of Economic Advisers is fairly 
constant since 1952—varying between 39 
in 1952 to 35 in 1957 which includes the 
3 Council members. 

The increase in their 1958 budget is due 
to the increase in salary of the 3 council 
members from $16,000 to $20,000; for 
salary adjustments and contributions to 
the civil-service retirement fund. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


The committee allowed this Board 
$375,000—a decrease of $20,000 from the 
budget estimate and an increase of $25,- 
000 over the current year. 

This Board is composed of 5 members 
and member in point of service on- the 
Board was appointed October 11, 1955. 
Three were appointed in 1956 and Mrs. 
Dorothy McCullough Lee was appointed 
chairman of the Board on January 2, 
1957. 
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Because of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the case of the Communist Party 
of the United States of America against 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
the work of the Board has been hampered 
to some degree. 

As of February 28, 1957, there were 13 
active cases—2 of which were in process 
of a report and order of the Board. 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


The budget request for fiscal 1958 for 
this agency was $635,000. The commit- 
tee allowed them $570,000, or a decrease 
of $65,000. This compares with a de- 
crease of $130,000 from the 1957 appro- 
priation. 

Since the $635,000 which was reduced 
to $570,000 is for the administration and 
settlement of international claims under 
Public Law 248 and $265,000 for admin- 
istration and settlement of World War II 
claims, Public Law 997, are reimbursable 
from the War Claims fund the Commis- 
sion will actually have $835,000 in funds 
for the administration of claims. This 


is $35,000 more than they have in fiscal. 


1957. 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


The committee allowed $2,500,000 for 
fiscal 1958—$1,250,000 for salaries and 
expenses and $1,250,000 for construction 
of memorials and cemeteries. This is a 
reduction of $300,000 from the budget es- 
timate of $2,800,000 and an increase of 
$310,000 from fiscal 1957 of $2,190,000. 

This Commission under Brig. Gen. 
Thomas North has done an outstanding 
job and from the testimony given our 
committee the program will be completed 
sometime in 1958. 

It was estimated in 1948 that this pro- 
gram would cost $39 million. 

Since that time the Hawaiian and the 
East and West Coast Memorials and 
Pershing Memorial plans were included. 

General North is of the opinion that 
the program including those additions 
will be completed under the $39 million 
estimate and he is to be congratulated 
for his efforts along those lines. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


The estimate for funds for 1958 for the 
Bureau of the Budget was $4,400,000 
which the subcommittee reduced to 
$4,300,000—a reduction of $100,000. 

The full committee saw fit to reduce it 
further by $95,000 giving them a work- 
ing fund of $4,205,000 or $270,000 more 
than in 1957. 

As the matter now stands $230,500 of 
the increase goes for the mandatory in- 
creases—Civil Service Retirement Fund, 
pay increases and the extra day pay for 
next year. 

From that, it is obvious that the actual 
increase over last year will be $39,500. 

The requests of the Bureau of the 
Budget for an increase in the per diem 
pay from $50 to $75 and the limitation 
of money available for consultants from 
$20,000 to $30,000 were rejected by the 
committee. 

The Bureau asked for an additional 
number of personnel. They have 458 
for this fiscal year and they would like 
an increase of 20 for a total of 478. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget testified that their request repre- 
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sents, in their opinion, “the basic budg- 
etary requirements if the Bureau of the 
Budget is to do the kind of a job that is 
expected of it.” 

I believe that statement to be to a 
great extent a fact. 

With many protests coming in daily 
from all parts of the country about the 
big 1958 budget, it appears to me that 
we are penalizing the one agency in our 
Government that we look to to keep 
down departmental requests for appro- 
priations. 

Had the 478 positions been allowed, 
the Bureau would have had 56 less per- 
eis than in 1951 and 37 less than in 
1952. 

Since the Bureau will have about the 
same amount of money for 1958 as they 
did in 1957, I will abide by the decision 
of the majority of our committee and 
hope that the Bureau will do the best job 
they can. 

Mr. Brundage says that their work is 
increasing—and that is the reason for 
their request. 

Mr. Brundage also said that if there 
was a cut in his request that they would 
live within the amount appropriated. I 
believe this to be a fair statement and 
certainly hope that he can do the job 
expected of him. 

I indicated in my opening statement 
the amount of money required for in- 
creases in this, the smallest of all appro- 
priation bills. 

For the information of the House the 
estimated cost of the extra day’s pay for 
all civilian employees of the Federal 
Government in fiscal 1958 is $37,531,900. 

The total amount of contributions to 
the civil-service fund is estimated to be 
$1,150,968,000—approximately half of 
which or $565,791,000 will be charged 
against appropriations. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think congratulations 
are in order to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fenton], and to the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. ANDREWS, 
and to every member of that subcommit- 
tee for the good job they have done. 
They have cut the budget 24 percent, and 
certainly that is commendable. If the 
other subcommittees would take the same 
course, I am sure the resolution that was 
passed yesterday would have no purpose 
whatsoever in taking the time of this 
House. You gentlemen took this bill as 
it came from the budget and you went 
through it item by item. You used your 
own good judgment after you heard 
many departmental officials testify in 
support of the budget. But you did not 
take their word for it. You took your 
own good judgment, and I certainly com- 
mend the gentleman and his committee 
for the fine job they have done. 

I have served on a committee with Dr. 
FENTON for many, many years. I know 
how Dr. Fenton operates. He operates 
in a manner which is always commend- 
able. He is a conservative at heart, but 
willing to spend money where that money 
should be spent, but not willing to waste 
a dime. 

Mr. FENTON. I thank the gentle- 
men very much. 
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Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. I also want to com- 
mend this committee for the cut it has 
made in this particular budget. I know 
that all of us who serve on other com- 
mittees respect the responsibility that 
has been assigned to the Appropriations. 
Committee. It is not an easy task. 

I wonder if the gentleman would be 
willing for me to make two brief obser- 
vations. It is commendable that this 
budget is cut nearly $5 million, but is 
that not $14,000 more than was in the 
budget last year? So, while we are cut- 
ting this year, we still are not down to 
the previous level. 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, the gentle- 
man will realize there are civil-service 
contributions. 

Mr. BEAMER. ‘That is correct. 

Now for the second observation; yes- 
terday many of us were pleased to hear 
the expressions of economy from certain 
Members. My record of voting for econ- 
omy and efficiency in Government is well 
established, and I shall continue to vote 
for economy. Today I have introduced a 
bill, and I hope many other Members 
will introduce other bills, that probably 
will begin to effect economies here and 
there. I feel that it is the duty of the 
Members of Congress to offer such sug- 
gestions. I read in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star last night that a new library 
nearing completion in Independence, 
Mo., has been offered to GSA, and they 
desire to accept it: 

Under a law concerning Presidential li- 
braries passed by the last Congress which 
had the Truman collection in mind, such 
libraries may be accepted by the Government 
unless Congress objects within 60 days. 


Today I have introduced a bill pro- 
viding that we cannot accept the Harry 
S Truman Library, which will be an 
additional expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to the taxpayers. I hope 
the proper subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or the legisla- 
tive committee to which this bill will be 
referred will give recognition to the fact 
that we must again give actual service 
instead of lip service to the matter of re- 
ductions. Here is one place it can be 
reduced. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop], a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, under 
the rules of the House it is not permitted 
to refer to any visitors who may be in 
the gallery. I shall not do so today. 
However, in coming across the plaza of 
the Capitol Grounds, a few minutes ago 
I saw a group of very attractive ladies, 
several hundred of them, having their 
pictures taken on the steps of the Capi- 
tol. I inquired who they were and was 
advised by the photographer that this 
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was a delegation of 700 ladies from the 
Democratic Clubs of the great State of 
Pennsylvania. I am sure all the Mem- 
bers present appreciate, as I do, the thrill 
of their visit to our Capitol on a beauti- 
ful day such as this, especially when 
one sees such beauty as we observe today. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the 100th anni- 
versary of this very room in which we 
sit. One hundred years ago this Hall 
was opened as the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. Visitors who join in 
commemorating this historic occasion 
are particularly welcome. This is their 
Capitel, and we who represent and speak 
for them here are always happy to see 
them visiting the shrines of America; 
and today, as always, as their Members 
in Congress we express a warm welcome. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Fioop] has made very appropriate re- 
marks regarding the delegation of ladies 
who came from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. They deserve those generous re- 
marks. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the vast 
majority of Pennsylvanians look with 
disfavor on the ambition of recent resi- 
dent Harold Stassen to aspire to the gov- 
ernorship of the Keystone State. 

We do not have to go outside of our 
State to find well-qualified candidates 
for governor. There are many men who 
have their roots deep in Pennsylvania 
who possess a vast knowledge of the 
needs and problems of the people of our 
State. These men are better fitted for 
the governorship than Mr. Stassen. 

Has Mr. Stassen so worn out his wel- 
come in his home State of Minnesota, 
where he served ably as governor, that 
he hesitates to return there? Is this 
the reason that he contemplates an at- 
tempt to exercise his ambitions in Penn- 
sylvania where he has spent very little 
time in the past several years? For his 
own sake, I would advise him to recon- 
sider. 

I feel that he has no more right to 
offer himself as a candidate for Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania than a Pennsyl- 
vanian, who had become a recent resi- 
dent of Minnesota would have the right 
to offer himself for Governor of Minne- 
sota. In fact, I feel that a Pennsylvani- 
an would make a better showing as a 
candidate in Minnesota than Mr. Stas- 
sen would in Pennsylvania. 

I would like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to an example of editorial opin- 
ion from outside our State on Mr. 
Stassen’s efforts to pursue his ambitions 
in Pennsylvania. It is the following edi- 
torial entitled “Swirling Stassen” which 
appeared in the Washington Post Febru- 
ary 23,1957. I also include a short edi- 
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torial from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun- 
Telegraph entitled “Stassen Shift”: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 23, 1957] 


SWIRLING STASSEN 


Former Gov. Harold E. Stassen seems to 
be bidding for the role of the most unpre- 
dictable man in public life. His plan to 
resign early nekt year as the President’s 
righthand man on arms control in order 
to seek the governorship of Pennsylvania 
will carry him back to State politics by a 
very circuitous route. At the age of 31 
he flamed across the political skies as the 
youngest governor his native Minnesota had 
ever had. By electing him three times Min- 
nesotans also conceded that he was one of 
the best governors they ever had. The Gov- 
ernor further strengthened his toehold in 
big politics as leader.of the spectacular move- 
ment. which gave Wendell Willkie the Re- 
publican nomination at Philadelphia in 
1940. 

After serving 27 months in the Navy dur- 
ing the war in the Pacific, Mr. Stassen began 
an extended and relentless campaign for 
the Presidency. He pursued his ambition 
with a persistence which caused some critics 
to feel that he had too much horsepower 
for his fiywheel—a metaphor that Secretary 
Wilson is supposed to have invented. After 
his defeat in 1848 he became president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, but seemed 
to keep on running for the White House. 
In 1952 he was again a candidate, and, after 
the election, joined the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

Last year Mr. Stassen indicated that he 
would not again be a presidential candidate, 
but many of his friends and critics alike 
think he has not yet got the White House 
virus out of his system. No doubt this will 
hurt him as he bids for votes in his adopted 
State of Pennsylvania. The old-timers in ` 
that State could have a high regard for his 
ability and still reject him as a political 
adventurer seeking power in order to sway 
national policy his way. His futile fight 
against the renomination of Vice President 
Nixon last fall is sufficient indication of 
his continued interest in national politics 
even though he may not again seek the 
presidential nomination for himself. 

If Mr. Stassen should succeed in building 
up a large following in his adopted State, 
as he did in his native State, that feat 
alone would make him a formidable politi- 
cal figure. At this point, however, it is difi- 
cult to overcome the impression that, hav- 
ing been disappointed in national politics 
he is trying to retread the path that led to 
his initial success. In some respects he is 
today a tragic figure—a man of great ability 
and much political know-how who served 
his State well and cut a considerable swath 
in Washington, but whose ambition, like 
the errant missile, is out of control. 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
March 6, 1957] 


STASSEN SHIFT 


Harold E. Stassen has not been kicked up- 
stairs or downstairs but sort of sit sista A 
lateral boot, so to speak. 

President Eisenhower has shifted the juris- 
diction of Mr. Stassen as special assistant to 
the President on disarmament, with unusual 
and unusually vague authority, to the State 
Department, where it belongs. 

Mr. Stassen will retain the special assistant 
title but into the coop goes his other one, 
secretary of peace, which always brought to 
our mind the image of an extremely talka- 
tive dove. 

The threat remains to Pennsylvania that 
Mr. Stassen may try for the governorship 
next year. 
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To the more than 300 State and local, Re- 
publican leaders who seem Strangely cool 
to the idea we say: . 

Stiff upper lip, chaps. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman would 
then consider the Honorable Mr. Stassen 
as a carpetbagger if he wants to run 
in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GAVIN. Why, certainly. I am 
glad to have the gentleman’s opinions. 
He has no background in Pennsylvania 
as far as I am concerned to offer himself 
as a candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination in my State. If he was Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota three times I do not 
know why he does not go back home to 
his own State of Minnesota and run for 
Governor of Minnesota. We have men of 
ability in Pennsylvania and with knowl- 
edge of the economic and industrial life 
of our State who understand matters 
concerning Pennsylvania, men who are 
residents of Pennsylvania and eminently 
qualified to seek the nomination for Gov- 
ernor of my great State of Pennsylvania. 
We do not have to call on Minnesota for 
any candidate, we have a number of 
qualified and eligible men in Pennsyl- 
vania. ; 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Coming from the State of 
Minnesota, I trust that you are not mak- 
ing any plans to send him back to Minne- 
sota, since he has indicated his interest 
and voting domicile in your great State. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly not, believe me 
I have no plans for the gentleman. Mr. 
Stassen however has indicated what his 
plans are. Therefore I wish to make my 
position and thinking clear as to what I 
think of his ambition as far as the guber- 
natorial nomination for Governor of 
Pennsylvania is concerned. I would like 
to suggest, though, to my good and able 
friend from Minnesota whom I greatly 
admire, that you take him-back to Min- 
nesota where he rightfully belongs. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
Executive Office of the President and sundry 
general Government agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, namely. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


NINETY PERCENT OF PARITY PRICE SUPPORTS 
FOR FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 

Chairman, when we had the very impor- 

tant corn bill on the floor for considera- 

tion the other day, it was impossible for 

Members such as myself who had bona 
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fide amendments to offer to secure more 
than 2% minutes to even discuss the 
amendments we proposed to offer. 

Being a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to try to say a few words as to 
what we should do this afternoon when 
the important corn bill comes before us 
for further consideration. 

First let me say that, in my opinion, 
every man from our area will concede 
that the 51 million acre allotment is ab- 
solutely necessary, just as it is necessary 
to give a proper allotment to cotton and 
to wheat if the farmers of our great 
United States are going to have sufficient 
income so that they may earn their liv- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out that 
because of the fact that the key provi- 
sion, the 51 million acres, was in the 
Andresen substitute, that is the reason 
why I voted for the Andresen substitute 
when it was offered. I will support any 
reasonable proposal which contains that 
essential provision. 

There is nothing whatsoever in either 
of the bills before us to offer an incen- 
tive to farmers to comply. Even though 
we do have a 51-million-acre allotment, 
what incentive is there for any farmer to 
comply when the support level is only 75 
percent of a square deal? Will anybody 
tell me that? Have we sunk so low here 
in the great Congress of the United 
States that all we are prepared to offer 
to agriculture is 75 percent of a square 
deal? Are we sunk so low here that we 
must admit that we cannot even give 
family-sized farms the protection that 
they should have by at least protecting 
to a 90-percent level that part of their 
production, say, up to 4,000 bushels of 
corn, 25 bales of cotton, and 3,000 bushels 
of wheat? Why can we not get down to 


business and come to a compromise, my- 


friends, a compromise which will pass 
the Congress of the United States, but 
most of all will do good for our agricul- 
tural economy? For 18 long years, as all 
of you know, I have been talking on the 
floor of this House for a fair deal for 
agriculture, and I am frank to tell you, 
my friends, that, to me, 75 percent of 
parity is not fair. May I remind you, 
my friends on the Republican side, that 
we have grounds to perhaps get a little 
disturbed at the fact that the parity 
level fell down to 80 percent on February 
15. Yes; we saw during the Truman ad- 
ministration the beginning of the break 
where the parity-price level fell 19 points 
from the top level, But nov where is it? 
It is down to 80. And corn is at 66 per- 
cent of parity in my particular Congres- 
sional District. 

Are we going to sit here and do noth- 
ing whatsoever except to provide for this 
allotment of 51 million acres, which we 
must have; do nothing whatsoever to 
help to improve the agricultural econ- 
omy of our Nation? I am asking you 
that as a prelude to what we are going 
into this afternoon. I am asking of you, 
my friends, that we confine our remarks, 
if possible, this afternoon to matters 
having reference to the bill itself. Let 
us give to anybody who has an amend- 
ment to offer which he thinks might 
improve the bill an opportunity to offer 
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that. amendment and have more than 2% 
minutes to discuss it. Let us give him an 
opportunity to discuss his amendment 
instead of on both sides of the House 
going into political discussions which 
certainly will not help the farmers of 
America in any way. 

I am taking a few minutes now to dis- 
cuss briefly the amendment I propose to 
offer this afternoon if the legislative sit- 
uation permits. I hope every Member 
interested in good farm legislation will 
consider the merits of my amendment 
and give it the support it deserves, 


FAMILY-FARM AMENDMENT 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment is de- 
signed to provide necessary, minimum 
protection to the family-size farms of 
this Nation. I emphasize that term 
“family-size farms” because there has 
never been any question in the Con- 
gress but what these are the farmers we 
want to protect. In the past, there has 
been criticism of price supports because 
they seemed to help the big producers 
more than the small farmers who needed 
the protection the most. My amendment 
meets that objection. 

Everyone wants to help the family- 
size operator without at the same time 
piling up huge surpluses in bins and 
warehouses all over the country. This 
amendment does just that. 

Everyone wants to help the family- 
size operator at the lowest possible cost 
to the Government. This amendment 
does that. 

It is a simple, sensiLle approach to an 
otherwise complex problem. It meets 
the objections of most of those opposing 
the 90 percent of parity price supports 
by limiting them to the small operators 
who do not actually produce the sur- 
pluses. It provides maximum protection 
where it is most needed, and also pro- 
vides an umbrella over the market for 
all producers. It will do more than any- 
thing yet proposed to get our farm econ- 
omy back of its feet without a tremend- 
ous outlay of Federal funds in price 
support operaticns. 

The amendment contains five im- 
portant provisions. 

First, it provides a minimum acreage 
allotment for corn of 51 million bushels 
as proposed in the Andresen and other 
amendments. 

Second, it provides for the apportion- 
ment of corn allotments on the basis 
of tillable acreage. This will correct a 
present deficiency in the law whereby 
the good farmers with balanced produc- 
tion have been penalized and the few 
who have mined their soii have been 
given an allotment bonus. Every good 
farmer in the corn area favors this pro- 
vision. 

Third, it provides 90 percent of parity 
supports on the first 4,000 bushels of 
corn, the first 25 bales of cotton, and 
the first 3,000 bushels of wheat per farm. 
This is the cornerstone of the whole 
amendment as it takes care of the 
family-type farms of this Nation without 
the burden of supporting at 90 percent 
of parity the great surpluses produced 
on the large farms. It is a well known 
fact that the family-size farms did not 
produce the surpluses now stored up in 
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bins and warehouses all over the land, 
and it is grossly unfair for our average 
family-sized farmers to have to pay the 
economic penalty for those surpluses. 

The corn provision will have a loan 
value of about $6,480. It will afford 
maximum protection to the average 
family-type farm and will also have an 
indirect effect on all market prices by 
holding this umbrella of protection over 
the first 4,000 bushels produced on any 
one farm. We will have the protection 
without the cost of supporting the sur- 
plus production. 

The cotton provision will have a loan 
value of about $4,125. It will also afford 
maximum protection to the average, 
family-type cotton farmer without the 
excessive costs of protecting all of the 
surplus production at that level. At the 
same time, it will hold a protective um- 
brella over all production at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The wheat provision will have a Ioan 
value of about $6,720. This will take 
care of the average, family-type wheat 
farm at minimum cost to the price- 
support program. The same umbrella 
will have its protective effect over all pro- 
duction without the excessive costs of 
supporting the surpluses at the higher 
level. 

One of the greatest farm Congressmen 
in history, Clifford Hope, of Kansas, 
sought a similar two-price plan for wheat 
and it would be a great tribute to his 30 
years of service in this body to see this 
proposal approved today. 

The fourth provision of my amend- 
ment is very important. It provides the 
price we are willing to pay in the com- 
mercial corn area for the protection we 
ask for at this time. It requires a pro- 
ducer, to be eligible for price support, to 


put cropland equal to 20 percent of his- 


corn allotment in the soil bank. This is 
5 percent more than has yet been pro- 
posed, but we are ready to make our con- 
tribution to the effort to reduce surpluses 
in order to gain the protection we seek 
for the family-size farms. By reducing 
corn or feed grain production 20 per- 
cent below the allotment level we will 
greatly reduce production and start the 
process of using up the surpluses now 
stored at such great expense to the Gov- 
ernment. By so doing, we will minimize 
the need for price supports and thus 
further reduce the costs of the entire 
program. By making this sacrifice we 
bring balance to the entire operation. 

The fifth and final provision is iden- 
tical to that approved by the Committee 
last Thursday. It is simply a correction 
of an error in the soil-bank bill we en- 
acted last year in that it opens up the 
low-costs conservation reserve to corn 
farmers who do not take advantage of 
the acreage allotment and price support 
provisions. It has no relationship to the 
controversial proposal to establish a feed 
grain acreage reserve program, but it 
will bring vast acreages now producing 
feed grains into the low-cost conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment cffers 
a basis for compromise which should 
have approval across both political and 
commodity lines. It is a low-cost pro- 
gram which will do more than anything 
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else to bolster our family-farm economy. 

It is equally fair to the North, South, 

East, and West. I hope it will be ap- 

proved. 

VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY TO INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 

The trade associations recognize the 
value of the rural market. All of the 
trade and commercial publications treat 
the subject—even the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and the New York Times regularly 
carry articles on the farm economy. 

Congressmen from nonagricultural 
districts may lose sight of the fact that 
rural America is their biggest and best 
market for the things their people pro- 
duce. Take a look at the mechanics of 
the farm economy and you will see what 
I mean. 

Last year, production costs in agricul- 
ture were over $22 billion. That was 
money our farmers spent merely for the 
production of our bountiful supply of 
food and fiber. That was money spent 
for tractors, trucks, fuel, fertilizer, 
chemicals, rubber, electrical equipment, 
and all the other manufactured and 
processed equipment produced in non- 
agricultural areas. 

Add to that $22 billion the living ex- 
penditures of farm families. In 1955, 
farm families spent an average of $3,309 
for living expenses. That is another $15 
billion farm people poured into com- 
mercial and trade channels. Farm peo- 
ple spent $427 million for clothing; $378 
million for transportation; and $453 mil- 
lion for other goods and services. 

Even with a reduced economy the farm 
people of America last year spent almost 
$40 billion for production and living ex- 
penses. Think of that, and think whata 
tremendous market we provide for the 
goods produced in the nonagricultural 
areas of this Nation and see whether it 
is not to your own best interests to help 
us sustain our economy and our pur- 
chasing power, 

Think also of the fact that we are 
spending about $40 billion for production 
and living expenses, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and our cash income from marketings in 
1956 was only $29,999,000,000. Even 
when you add to that the value of Gov- 
ernment payments, home consumption, 
rental value of dwellings, and all the 
other elements our realized gross farm 
income was only $33,979,000,000 last year. 

Any way you look at it, rural America 
is earning less than it is spending and 
that is why farm mortgage debt and 
other indebtedness. of farm people is 
soaring. We are operating on credit, but 
our credit is running out. If you do not 
help us get our economy up to a fair 
level, we will soon be out of money to 
spend for the goods and services pro- 
Guced in the nonagricultural areas of 
this Nation. You stand to lose a goodly 
portion of a $40 billion market and I do 
not think your constituents want to see 
that happen any more than mine do. 
Approve my bill to sustain the family 
farms of this Nation, and we will not only 
keep your $40 billion market but we will 
shortly provide you a $50 billion market 
and your prosperity will rise to new 
heights. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE I 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Compensation of the President 
For compensation of the President, includ- 
ing an expense allowance at the rate of 


$50,000 per annum as authorized by the act 
of January 19, 1949 (3 U.S. C. 102), $150,000. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and open 
to points of order and amendments at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order? Are there any amend- 
ments? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5788) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the biil back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Rrecorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have supported and voted for this bill, 
and am glad to see a substantial reduc- 
tion in any governmental expense, where 
a vital governmental operation is not 
injured thereby. The cut contained in 
this bill, of 24 percent below the Budget 
Bureau recommendations, is one of the 
most substantial reductions to be re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I sincerely hope it will not injure the 
efficiency of the Executive Office of the 
President and is not viewed as any kind 
of partisan action. 

The absence of any argument against 
this cut by administration spokesmen in 
this body would seem to indicate that the 
cuts are not so regarded by the Presi- 
dent, and will not result in damage to. 
efficiency. 
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I will welcome the opportunity to vote 
for any reductions in the budget where 
similar conditions prevail. 

I am not prepared to vote for any 
budget cuts that will result in reduced 
power or effectiveness for America’s mili- 
tary forces at this time, nor will I sup- 
port budget cuts that slow down or halt 
the vital work now under way to control 
and conserve our Nation’s most vital nat- 
ural resource—our water supply. Econ- 
omy that is not selective is a false econ- 
omy we cannot afford. 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT OF SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. TRIMBLE, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 196, Rept. No. 
193), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

.. Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4135) to promote and preserve local man- 
agement of savings and loan associations by 
protecting them against encroachment by 

companies. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
Shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


. Mr. H CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 21] 
Allen, Calif. Gross Mailliard 
Bailey Gubser Metcalf 
Bolton Hébert Morrison 
Bowler Holland Moulder 
Boykin Holt Powell 
Ceiler Holtzman Prouty 
Dies Hosmer Riley 
Diggs Jackson St. George 
Eberharter Kearney Scherer 
Flynt Lankford Siler 
Green, Pa. McConnell Teague, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CORN AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4901) to 
establish a minimum acreage allotment 
for corn, to provide acreage-reserve pro- 
grams for diverted acres and for feed 
grains, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
- Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4901, 
with Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Thursday last there was 
pending an amendment offered by the 


gentleman from Nebraska {Mr. Harri-. 


son]. Without objection the Clerk will 
again report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Harrison of 
Nebraska: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, section 103 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th Cong.) 
is amended by adding a new subsection (c), 
as follows: 

““(c) For the 1957 crop year, corn pro- 
ducers in the commercial corn area may 
qualify for price support on corn and par- 
ticipate in the soil-bank program by comply- 
ing, in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, with either 
of the alternatives presented to producers in 
the corn referendum dated December 11, 
1956, pursuant to the provision of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540, 84th 


Cong.). 7” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. 
Chairman, when will it be in order for 
‘a Member to offer a substitute for the 
Harrison amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order 
when any Member is recognized for the 
purpose of offering. a substitute. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute for the Harrison amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. COOLEY as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Harrison of Nebraska: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause of H. R. 4901 and 
insert: 

“That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law— 

“(1) Base acreages (based on a total base 
acreage for the commercial corn-producing 
area of 51 million acres) shall be established 
for corn as provided in section 103 (b) (1) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956 for 1957 and 
for each subsequent year for which an acre- 
age reserve program is in effect for corn; 

“(2) Acreage allotments shall not be in 
effect for the 1957 and subsequent crops 
of corn; and 

“(3) Subject to subsections (a) and 
(d) of section 308 of such act, price support 
shall be made available by Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the 1957 and subse- 
quent crops of corn at such level as the 
Secretary determines, taking into considera- 
tion the assistance necessary to aid pro- 
ducers in marketing corn in the normal 
channels of trade but not encourage the 
uneconomic production of corn, and the fac- 
tors set forth in section 401 (b) of the Agri- 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 

as I understand it, when a 
substitute is pending in the form of the 
Harrison amendment and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina is a substitute for the 
pending amendment, I am unaware of 
the fact that you could have two substi- 
tutes pending at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman that an amendment 
is pending and there is a substitute to 
the pending amendment. That is the 
present situation. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has offered an amend- 
ment in the form of a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
would mean two substitutes pending at 
the same time because the gentleman 
from Nebraska offered a substitute for 
the committee bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
that the gentleman from Minnesota is 
under a faise impression about the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. That is an original 
amendment to strike out and insert 
material 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I defer 
to the Chair’s ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
the gentleman from Minnesota does not 


understand the nature of the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I may say that I do not want 
to preclude the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture from offering his 
amendment. I just wanted to have the 
situation noted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.ry] is 
recognized. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether or not the Members 
of the House recognize this document 
which I am now presenting for your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of this leg- 
islation is somewhat unusual. We are 
told that there is an emergency existing 
in the corn-growing areas of the coun- 
try, and that I do not doubt. Our com- 
mittee was authorized in the last ses- 
sion of the Congress to conduct hear- 

ings, make studies and investigations, 
gen we were ready, eager, and willing 
at all times to consider matters of im- 
portance to agriculture. The President 
spoke in January, and his only reference 
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to the problems of agriculture was to 
say in effect that agriculture was all 
right; that he would have something 
further to say about corn in his budget 
message, or about agriculture in his 
budget message, and when the budget 
message came he spoke only about corn. 
Our committee was ready to start con- 
sideration of any recommendations 
which might be forthcoming from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Finally, an executive communication 
came from Secretary Benson to the 
Speaker of the House, and I am sure 
to the Vice President of the United 
States, and the Speaker transmitted the 
Secretary’s letter, together with the 
draft of a bill, to me as chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. I 
think within 2 days after the commit- 
tee was officially organized we started 
consideration of corn legislation. 

I introduced this amendment for the 

: purpose of affording the membership of 

this House an opportunity to accord a 
degree of courtesy to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who drafted this bill. If 
you want to know what I have offered, 
I have offered the bill of the Eisenhower 
administration. No other Member of 
this House was willing to become the 
author of this measure, although I 
shopped around with it for 2 or 3 weeks 
and I said, “Here is a communication 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, en- 
closing the draft of corn legislation. Is 
there anyone on the committee who 
wishes to offer the bill?” No one offered 
it. Now that the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Harrison] has offered a 
very monstrous sort of a proposal, I feel 
thoroughly justified in offering Mr. Ben- 
son’s proposal, which, I say to you, is 
far more acceptable, far more worthy, 
far more understanding than the pro- 
posal submitted here by my friend, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HARRI- 
son]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I ask my distin- 
guished chairman whether or not he 
will support this amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. I expect to support it, 
and I urge the membership of this House 
to vote for it, and I want to know what 
you think about the handiwork and the 
draftsmanship and the philosophy of Mr. 
Benson. You know that I do not agree 
with him. You know that I do not want 
to do the things which Mr. Benson wants 
todo. I assume that the gentleman who 
is now addressing the Chair likewise is 
not in accord with Mr. Benson’s views, 
but I say to you in all sincerity that I 
would much prefer to have Mr. Benson’s 
proposal than to have this monstrosity 
which is now before the House, and I say 
this in all friendliness to the author of 
the proposal. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr.COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman 
vote for the bill if his amendment is 
adopted? 

Mr. COOLEY. If this amendment is 
adopted? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Yes. 


Chairman, will 
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Mr. COOLEY. To the Harrison bill? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Yes. Itis a substitute, 
as I understand. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, it will be a substi- 
tute for the Harrison bill. If this 
amendment is adopted, I think I would 
be inclined to vote for it, only in the 
hope that in conference we could per- 
fect it and make it workable and accept- 
able. I know you do not want the 70- 
percent provision in here. I know that 
you do not want a lot of the things that 
are in here, but if this is adopted, we 
can work it out in conference. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. You say that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa does not want the 70- 
percent provision in here. I ask you if 
the Harrison bill has a 70-percent floor 
under it. 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. POAGE. Of course not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Not only that, but I 
want to say now in all frankness and 
friendliness to my distinguished and þe- 
loved friend, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HARRISON], I hope that he 
will be able to explain his proposal to 
the House. It refers to the laws of 1938; 
it refers to the laws of 1949; it refers to 
the rules and regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued prior to a 
referendum, which are not incorporated 
in the bill the gentleman has proposed. 
The only way that the House can under- 
stand this measure is to read a codifica- 
tion of all the laws referred to in the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee this question: 
This relates only to corn and does not 
pertain to other basic commodities or 
feed grains; is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is my under- 


standing. 
Mr. HOEVEN. Does the substitute 
apply to the year 1957? 


Mr. COOLEY. Yes, sir. These are 
exactly the words of Mr. Benson, just 
as he drafted them. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARVEY. I have a question I 
would like to ask the Chairman and it 
has a great deal of import. I note that 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man would do away in 1957 with corn 
allotments. This bill was drafted, as 
the gentleman knows, some time ago. 
What was the date, if the gentleman 
knows? 

Mr. COOLEY. Back in January, I 
believe. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the gentleman 
would yield to me, it was submitted by 
departmental letter on January 28. We 
received it on the 30th. 

Mr. HARVEY. The point that I am 
making and the question I have in mind 
is this: This would have the effect, if 
I read it correctly, of doing away with 
acreage allotments for 1957. 

Mr. COOLEY. Permanently. 
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Mr. HARVEY. Yes. And the allot- 
ment signup has been completed. We 
have a very sizable signup. I believe 
the report is approximately 4 million 
acres have been signed up for the soil 
bank on the basis of this signup that 
has been concluded, between the time 
when this bill of the Secretary’s was 
offered and now when we are considering 
it. So the question I want to ask the 
Chairman is: What would be the effect 
of this bill if it were approved on the 
contracts that have already been signed 
and concluded? 

Mr. COOLEY. I would not want to 
affect adversely or modify or change the 
contracts which have been made and I 
do not know that this proposal would 
do that. 

Mr. HARVEY. I believe it would. 

Mr. COOLEY. After all, bear in mind, 
this is not my draftsmanship. These are 
the words of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. HARVEY. I understand. 

Mr. COOLEY. Permit me to make one 
other observation about the Harrison 
amendment. The date for signing up 
corn in the soil bank is past and the 
Harrison amendment does not even pro- 
pose to reopen the sign-up date. It does 
not authorize nor does it direct the Sec- 
retary to carry on a program, whereas 
the proposal of the committee does au- 
thorize and does direct the Secretary to 
carry on a program and to reopen the 
sign-up date. 

Mr. Chairman, before I take my seat I 
should like to say this: Over the week- 
end we did exactly what Members of the 
House wanted us to do. I was called out 
of the city on an emergency. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] stayed 
here and worked Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday in an effort to compose differ- 
ences and agree on a bill. He will tell 
you what degree of cooperation he re- 
ceived and the attitude that he met with. 
He has worked out—I do not mean to say 
that he has, but members of the com- 
mittee have worked out an amendment 
which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaGE] will propose to the committee 
bill. If this amendment I am now pro- 
posing is defeated and the amendment of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Har- 
RISON] is defeated, we can then have the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], which I think will be 
acceptable to the membership of the 
House. It takes care of every objection 
that was made here the other day. They 
talked about the enormous cost of the 
program, and all of us were frank to say 
we did not know what it would cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Under the Poage 
amendment, you now know exactly what ` 
it is going to cost, and it is very sub- 
stantially below the figures we were talk- 
ing about the other day. i 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr: HALLECK. The gentleman has 
offered an amendment to a -pending 
amendment. The vote first would come 
on the substitute the gentleman has 
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offered as against the Harrison substi- 
tute. 

Mr. COOLEY. Right. 

Mr. HALLECK. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that if 
the substitute he is presently offering 
prevails in the Committee of the Whole 
against the Harrison substitute, he is 
then prepared to vote for the Harrison 
substitute as amended by his own sub- 
stitute as against the committee bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I said on final 
passage if we come out with nothing 
other than Mr. Benson’s bill, I think now 
I would vote for it. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is what I want 
to be sure about, because I think there 
was some misunderstanding here. As 
the gentleman spoke originally, it meant 
to me that if his substitute to the substi- 
tute prevailed, he would vote for the 
amendment to the committee bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. HALLECK. But even if the gen- 
tleman’s substitute to the substitute pre- 
vails, he would still vote against the 
amendment as amended; that is, the 
substitute as amended? 

Mr. COOLEY. To make it clear, I pre- 
fer Mr. Benson’s proposal to the Harri- 
son proposal. I prefer Mr. Poace’s pro- 
posal to all of them, even including the 
committee bill, because I can see the 
weaknesses in the committee draft. The 
first thing is the enormous cost of it, the 
unknown cost. With the Poage amend- 
ment to the committee bill, I would pre- 
fer that to any of these others. I am 
honestly and sincerely trying to get a 
bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate that, and 
a lot of us are trying to do the same 
thing. We have been deeply concerned 
as we have been debating this measure 
as to whether or not we are going to get 
a bill that we could support and that 
could become law. If the gentleman 
were prepared to go the full length with 
his substitute on to passage, as I thought 
I heard him say, then go on to confer- 
ence and try to work out a bill, I would 
be inclined to believe we could wind this 
up very quickly. However, as I under- 
stand it, that is not the gentleman’s 
attitude. 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I would prefer the 
committee bill as it will be amended by 
the Poage amendment, but if worse 
comes to worst and we have to take Mr. 
Benson’s proposal, I would much prefer 
that to Mr. Harrison’s proposal, and we 
could go to conference and fix the bill 
up so that it would be acceptable. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the genile- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is my understanding cor- 
rect that if the amendment the gentle- 
man has just offered as a substitute for 
the Harrison amendment is accepted by 
the House, the gentleman then wants to 
go ahead and offer in addition the new 
Poage amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Texas will offer an amendment. If that 
is defeated we will end up with the Ben- 
son proposal, and I much prefer that. 

Mr.JUDD. Will not the Poage amend- 
ment to a considerable degree in effect 
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be a substitute for the amendment the 
gentleman is offering right now? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. JUDD. In a way it overrules his 
amendment, does it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. The Poage amend- 
ment would be an amendment to the 
committee bill. I hope the Committee 
will hear the gentleman from Texas pa- 
tiently in order to understand what he 
proposes todo. Ihave never known any- 
body to work more diligently and more 
sincerely than the gentleman has over 
this weekend. 

Mr. JUDD. Is not the Poage amend- 
ment in effect a substitute which would 
then take the place of the substitute the 
gentleman has offered? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. That is my point. The 
gentleman offers this now hoping to kill 
the Harrison bill; then he wants to throw 
his amendment out with the new Poage 
substitute. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
has sized it up exactly right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. CooLey was per- 
mitted to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Perhaps I should not 
ask this, but it is for guidance for a very 
confused and dismayed Member from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Mich- 
igan. Assuming that one is opposed to 
subsidies but realizes we are going to 
have them, how should he vote on the 
gentleman’s amendment, and, if that is 
defeated, on the Harrison amendment, 
and then finally on the Poage amend- 
ment, to get the least—what the Member 
considers—evil out of it? 

Mr. COOLEY. In answer to that ques- 
tion, if you are against subsidies, of 
course you will vote against the bill on 
final passage, because there is definitely 
a subsidy here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Suppose I want to 
hedge a little on political support. 

Mr. COOLEY. If you want to mini- 
mize it, you will vote for the Poage 
amendment, because he has a definite, 
fixed limitation beyond which the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary cannot go. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I hope that we can be 
brutally frank here, because we all want 
to pass a bill because we are all inter- 
ested in the welfare of agriculture. If I 
understand the gentleman’s position, he 
intends to put through his amendment 
to the Harrison amendment, then in case 
that carries he will support in turn the 
Poage amendment, which will eventually 
kill the amendment which he now sup- 
ports? I am trying to get information. 
I am lost a little bit as to what you are 
going to do. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is right 
up to that point. Let us go one step fur- 
ther. Suppose my amendment is adopt- 
ed now. 

Mr. ARENDS. Your amendment: to 
the Harrison amendment? 
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Mr. COOLEY. Yes; suppose thai is 
adopted now. Then the Poage amend- 
ment is offered to my amendment and 
the Poage amendment is defeated, then 
we will have only the Benson bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Assuming that the gen- 
tleman helps the Poage amendment and 
turns around and supports the Poage 
amendment after supporting your own 
amendment, then we again go right back 
to where we were formerly. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; if we adopt the 
Poage amendment, we will have a far 
better bill than either the Benson pro- 
posal or the proposal as contained in the 
Harrison bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Why is the Poage pro- 
posal not up here now instead of your 
proposal because all you are going to do 
is to wash out the Harrison bill by that 
procedure. I think I am right—I do 
not know. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. The amendment which 
I propose to offer, if I have an opportu- 
nity to do so at a later time, will not 
affect section 1 but will leave it as writ- 
ten by the gentleman from Nebraska, if 
his amendment does not carry or as writ- 
ten by the Secretary if this amendment 
does carry. It will not change one word 
in section 1 so it will not wipe out the 
work that is about to be done now, and, 
in fact, will in nowise change section 1. 

Mr. ARENDS. But your bill continues 
to be all inclusive in regard to feed 
grains. 

Mr. COOLEY. There are some modi- 
fications. 

Mr. POAGE. The amendment I ex- 
pect to offer, if I have an opportunity 
to do so, will simply add a section 2 
which will make provision for placing 
diverted grains in other sections of the 
United States in the soil bank as weil 
as within the three I’s—lIowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Cooley substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harvey to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Cooter: In section 3 after the words “Com- 
modity Credit Corporation”, strike the words 
“the 1957 and.” 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, permit 
me to make a point of order on the 
ground, if I heard the Clerk correctly, the 
amendment refers to section 3 and I just 
wonder if there is any section 3 in the 
bill. I will reserve the point of order if 
the gentleman wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as there is a paragraph which is 
No. 3, I suppose the point of order would 
not lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina withdraws the point of 
order. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment doés the very thing that was 
brought out in the colloquy just had be- 
tween the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cootry] and me. It would 
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have the effect of removing that phase of 


the Cooley proposal which would outlaw. 


the 1957 corn acreage signup, just con- 
cluded. If we are going to consider this 
Cooley proposal in good faith, and I þe- 
lieve we should, we certainly do not want 
to be in the position of supporting this 
bill without my amendment. 

The farmers have signed up some 4 
million soil-bank acres, as I understand 
it. I do not think the total figures have 
been confirmed yet, but it is an excellent 
signup. In fact, it is much better than 
was anticipated. It is obvious to me, as 
I am sure it must be to most of you, if 
this provision for 1957 were left in, it 
would have a demoralizing effect 
throughout the Corn Belt. I am sure 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEy] did not intend to do so in pre- 
senting his amendment. The mere fact 
that it was presented in the terms of the 
Secretary’s own language is very easily 
explained, it is due to the fact that his 
suggestion was offered almost 2 months 
ago. So I hope the amendment will be 
accepted by the chairman, for it is cer- 
tainly offered in good faith. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
explain just what the situation would be 
in the event his amendment should be 
adopted? 

Mr. HARVEY. All the provisions of 
that section now would apply to any sub- 
sequent crop. It would not negate the 
signup that has presently been ‘carried 
out in the Corn Belt. 

Mr, COOLEY. What makes the gen- 
tleman think that would be the effect 
of the amendment, when it strikes out 
1957? 

Mr. HARVEY. As I read your amend- 
ment, it does away with allotments for 
1957, and certainly allotments are in 
effect. The farmers have signed up in 
good faith on the basis of the 37 million 
allotment figure. If I am any reader at 
all, I know that the effect would be to 
outlaw those contracts that have been 
entered into throughout the Corn Belt, 
in good faith. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had no intention of 
outlawing the contracts at the time he 
had this amendment prepared. 

Mr. HARVEY. That is right, but the 
signup had not even commenced at that 
time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, yes: quite a few 
had already been signed up at that time. 
It seems to me you are taking away from 
the Secretary the right to make any al- 
lotment with reference to the 1957 crop. 

Mr. HARVEY. Oh, no. If you leave 
the language in there, you would de- 
stroy all of the contracts that are pres- 
ently in existence. 

Mr. COOLEY. The effect of your 
amendment is to do away with price sup- 
ports. That is the price-support section 
you are attempting to amend. 

Mr. HARVEY. I donot think it would 
have that effect at all. 

Mr. COOLEY. It says: 

Price supports shall be made available by 
Commodity Credit Corporation for 1957. 


You are striking that out. 
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Mr. HARVEY. Now let us look at 
this. 

Paragraph 3 is the paragraph to which 
I am referring. The amendment that 
I have offered would make the paragraph 
read like this: 

Subject to subsections A and B of section 
308 of such act, price supports shall be made 
available by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for subsequent crops of corn. 


Mr. COOLEY. But the effect of that 
would do away with price supports for 
1957, and I know you do not want to do 
that. : 

Mr. HARVEY. I cannot see how it 
would. You have outlawed price sup- 
port for corn for 1957. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman and also the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootry] if the sub- 
stitute offered by Mr. Coo.ry is amended 
and this language included, “No existing 
contracts are hereby nullified by this 
provision,” will that not solve the prob- 
lem which the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Harvey] seeks to solve by his 
amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. Or some provision to 
the effect that 1957 contracts shall be 
in no way affected. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam not accepting any 
amendment to Mr. Benson’s proposal. I 
want the House to vote on it just as he 
drafted it. 

Mr. HARVEY. I offered it in good 
faith. 

Mr. JENSEN. I can see the point of 
view of the gentleman from Indiana, and 
I appreciate it. He does not want to take 
any chance of having these contracts al- 
ready in existence nullified by this pro- 
vision, I may say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. Why does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina not just amend 
his substitute saying in effect that in no 
sense does the language of this substitute 
affect contracts now in existence for 
1957? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman from 
Indiana will yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman from 
Indiana will listen, this is a provision for 
price support for corn in 1957. The lan- 
guage is clear and unambiguous. If the 
gentleman strikes out the later date he is 
going to take it out of the price support 
section. ` i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ABERNETHY and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HARVEY was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
not yield to me first that I may con- 
clude what I was saying about the effect 
of his amendment. 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not the gentle- 
man’s intention I am sure to take corn 
bee of the price support program for 

ot. 
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‘Mr. HARVEY. Certainly not, but I 
cannot agree with the gentleman’s de- 
duction that that would be the effect. 
I do not believe it would have the effect 
of taking corn out of price support for 
1957; rather, to the contrary, it would 
have the effect of preserving the program 
as already signed up by the farmers for 
1957. 

Mr. COOLEY. What preference did 
the Secretary have in mind when he put 
that language in here? 

Mr. HARVEY. It was before the sign- 
up was in effect. It is one thing to affect 
the nature of a contract before it has 
been concluded; it is another thing to 
affect the contract after the signup date 
and the contract has been signed. 

Mr. COOLEY. The Secretary now rec- 
ommends that the acreage allotment be 
removed permanently and that a price- 
support program be set for corn for 1957 
as set forth in the section the gentle- 
man’s amendment would strike out. 

Mr. HARVEY. But the growers have 
already signed up on the program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think I am in 
entire sympathy with what the gentle- 
man is trying to do, but I think his 
amendment will not do what he is trying 
to do; in fact, I think if he leaves the 
language as it is he will get exactly what 
he is attempting to do by striking out the 
language. 

Let me read the gentleman the lan- 
guage: 

Sussec. 3. Subject to subsections (a) and 
(e) of section 308 of such act— 


What are they talking about? Price 
support. 

Mr. HARVEY. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Price support 
shall be made available for 1957 and sub- 
sequent crops. 

Now, if the gentleman’s amendment 
prevails it would strike out the date 
“1957” and the Record would very clearly 
show that this House struck out the 
year “1957.” The only way the Solicitor 
for the Department could interpret that 
would be that this House did not intend 
for price supports to apply to the 1957 
crop. We would have made legislative 
history here and a legislative record 
which would tie the hands of the Secre- 
tary in supporting corn in 1957. 

Mr. HARVEY. The gentleman is a 
very able lawyer. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I am only a 
country lawyer. 

Mr. HARVEY. ButIam not. If the 
gentleman has better wording to offer 
than I, I shall be happy to have him sug- 
gest it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This is one time 
I agree with Secretary Benson’s lan- 
guage. Ordinarily, I don’t. But, in this 
instance I think he is correct. 

Mr. HARVEY. I think the gentleman 
is being facetious. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Not now. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, all of us understand 
that the gentleman does not want to de- 
prive the corngrowers of price support 
for 1957. I certainly do not want to 
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deprive them of any support program, 
and I do not think the Secretary of Agri- 
culture does. He has already announced 
the 1957 program and he certainly is not 
going to break faith with the farmers 
by lowering prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. HARVEY 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I still am confused in 
my thinking. I was hoping that the 
House would adopt the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, that it would be perfected and that 
we would forgo any more substitutes, 
and so on and so forth. If we could get 
that kind of an agreement I do not see 
why we cannot proceed. I think we are 
all in agreement as to what the ultimate 
result is going to be but no one knows 
which way to turn at this time. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have not confused 
the gentleman. I had the Clerk read 
Mr. Benson’s corn bill. I said it is not 
perfect. 

Mr. ARENDS. Which I would be glad 
to agree to, I may say to the gentleman, 
but I am confused as to why you want 
to knock it out by indirection. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think when the gen- 
tleman understands the amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
he will prefer that to either of these 
other ideas. 

Mr. ARENDS. Is Mr. Poace’s bill 
confined to seed grains? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, with some modi- 
fications. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is at- 
tempting to protect the farmers who are 
already signed up in the soil bank to the 
extent of 3% to 4 million acres. If the 
gentleman would withdraw his amend- 
ment I think we can resolve this matter 
very quickly, then request that the 
Chairman of the Committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY], 
insert language in his substitute to the 
effect that the contracts already signed 
up shall not be affected by the provisions 
of his substitute. Cannot the gentleman 
do that? 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly do not 
think it is necessary to do that. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HARVEY] 
is the author of the amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Harvey] thinks it is. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harvey] does not want to 
interfere with the 1957 contracts and I 
certainly have no desire to interfere with 
them. I do not believe that Mr. Benson 
can interfere with them or would inter- 
fere with them. 

Mr. JENSEN. What harm would 
there be to so stating in plain words in 
the gentleman’s amendment that in no 
sense shall this provision interfere, can- 
cel out or abrogate contracts that are 
now in existence? 
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Mr. HARVEY. My amendment, in 
light of the debate just had, will do ex- 
actly what we want it to do. I do not 
think it has the effect of doing what the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEey] thinks it will do. I hope the 
Committee will concur in this amend- 
ment. I certainly believe there is an 
earnest desire on the part of all Mem- 
bers of the House to produce a good bill. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment shows us very clearly the utter 
folly of the attitude of those who have 
said that “you must pass my bill with- 
out any amendment.” I think it shows 
us very clearly the utter folly of the stiff- 
neck attitude we have observed in the 
committee day after day and day after 
day in refusing to make any kind of com- 
promise or if a compromise is offered, 
then phoning up and saying, “I cannot 
go through with it.” I do want to say 
that certain minority members of the 
committee did try to make a compromise 
but they were hushed up in a hurry, and 
they cannot proceed on their own. 

Some of those who have proposed sub- 
stitutes apparently do not know what 
they have offered, and I say that in all 
kindness. I ask now if I do not correctly 
state the situation when I say that the 
Harrison amendment as it now stands 
would allow the planting of 51 million 
acres of corn, and putting an additional 
7,650,000 acres in the conservation re- 
serve, on which the farmer could receive 
payments, making a total of 58,650,000 
acres in the commercial Corn Belt, either 
planted or paid for, which is more corn 
than was ever grown in the commercial 
Corn Belt? I ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Harrison] if I am not 
telling the truth. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I have 
never known the gentleman to tell any- 
thing but the truth. 

Mr. POAGE. I am asking the gentle- 
man if I am not giving you a correct in- 
terpretation of the bill that the gentle- 
man has before us. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Those 
are big figures. I wish the gentleman 
would state them again. 

Mr. POAGE. I stated that as your 
amendment now stands, it would allow 
theoretically 51 million acres of corn to 
be planted, 7,650,000 acres to be put in 
the conservation reserve, making a total 
of 58,650,000 acres. That is right, is it 
not? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I think 
those figures are correct, but I do not 
know what you are attempting to prove 
by it. 

Mr. POAGE. You do not know what I 
am attempting to prove by it? I am just 
asking you about the facts. Now I will 
ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. PoLK] 
if that is not the fact. He offered the 
same bill. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. POLK. As I understand the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the figure he uses 
includes all the corn. 

Mr. POAGE. No. 
mercial corn only. 

Mr. POLK. It is ridiculous to assume 
that all of the corn is going into the soil 
bank. 

Mr. POAGE. I have not for one mo- 
ment said that it all would. I ask you if 
it does not allow it. That is right, is it 
not? 

Mr. POLK. If all the corn was signed 
up and put in the soil bank, then the 
figures you gave are correct, I assume. 

Mr. POAGE. Thatisright. And you 
would have more corn than you ever 
grew in the Corn Belt. 

Mr. POLK. I know that the gentle- 
man in his wisdom knows that will never 
happen. 

Mr. POAGE. I do not think it will 
happen, either. I never said that it 
would. But, I am saying that you au- 
thored a bill here that would or could, 
allow farmers to plant or be paid for 
more corn acres than was ever grown in 
the commercial Corn Belt. You are of- 
fering a bill that will not even guarantee 
a 75-percent price support, and I ask 
you to point out if there is anything in 
the bill that guarantees such a support 
price. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to 
give the date of the signup. That was 
January 28, the very day we received the 
bill from the Department, which clearly 
indicates that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture knew what he was doing, and he 
did not by this bill propose to have a 
signup—— 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, the Secretary 
knew what he was doing, when he in- 
tended to do what we did not intend for 
him to do. He intended what we did not 
intend should be done. He intended to 
break the support price on corn. Even 
his most enthusiastic apologists would 
not support him. No Republican has 
been willing to present his bill. Had it 
not been for your generosity and courtesy 
the Secretary’s bill would have never had 
a day in court. But we further under- 
stand that we have two monstrosities be- 
fore us and you cannot explain either 
one of them. The authors of the Har- 
rison bill cannot explain your own bill; 
you know you cannot, and you do not 
know what it will cost. You cannot tell 
us what it will cost and you cannot tell 
us at what percent of parity corn would 
be supported. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I would just like to say 
to the gentleman from Texas that I have 
conferred with Members on both sides of 
the aisle who are very excellent lawyers, 
and they have insisted to me that this 
amendment that I have offered would not 
have the effect of negating contracts 
already signed, so I ask unanimous con- 
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“The CHAIRMAN. -Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman now offer his own amend- 
ment? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
now offer an amendment to the Cooley 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poace to the 
substitute offered by Mr. CooLry: At the end 
of the pending amendment add the following 
new section: 

“Src. 2. Section 103 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in addition. to all other programs 
authorized by this act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed to formulate and carry 
out an acreage-reserve program for 1957 for 
acreage diverted from the production of each 
of the commodities specified in subsection 
(a) of this section except corn produced in 
the commercial corn-producing area. Indi- 
vidual farms may participate in such acreage- 
reserve program for diverted acres up to the 
lesser of an acreage equal to 18 percent of 
the farm-acreage allotment or allotments for 
such commodities (or 1 acre, whichever is 
greater) or the extent to which such partici- 
pation results in a reduction of the individ- 
ual farmer’s feed grain acreage. For pur- 
poses of this subsection the measure of feed 
grain acreage on the farm shall be the average 
acreage planted in the 3 most recent years, 
adjusted for unusual weather conditions, to 
the following crops for harvest as grain: Corn 
produced outside the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area, wheat produced on farms to 
which marketing quotas are not applicable, 
grain sorghums, barley, rye, and oats. 

““Compensation under this subsection 
shall be at the rate per acre of the rate per 
bushel of corn placed in the acreage reserve 
multiplied by the normal yield per acre of 
corn in the county in which the farm is 
located, but in no event less than $10 nor 
more than $25 per acre. For the purpose of 
compensating producers for participation in 
the acreage-reserve program authorized by 
this subsection, the Secretary shall allocate 
and make available for such purpose all funds 
heretofore allocated by him for compensation 
of producers under the 1957 acreage-reserve 
programs for wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco 
which.on April 1, 1957, have not been obli- 
gated for payment to producers under such 
programs. All applicable terms and condi- 
tions of the acreage-reserve program” includ- 
ing the limitation on the total compensation 
of producers thereunder contained in section 
105 (c) shall apply to the program authorized 
by this subsection.’ ” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POAGE. I am afraid I have got- 
ten as confused on the parliamentary 
Situation as some of my colleagues have 
on the substance. I had hoped to offer 
this as an amendment to the Harrison 
amendment. Of course, it would be to 
the Cooley amendment if the Cooley 
amendment prevailed; but I understand 
it was reported as an amendment to the 
Cooley amendment directly. It is my in- 
tention to offer this amendment as an 
amendment to the Harrison amendment, 
So that I would like to offer it to the 
Harrison amendment directly instead of 
to the Cooley amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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"The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. a 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In what 
position would the substitute which I 
have offered to the Harrison amendment 
be? Would it take precedence over the 
gentleman’s amendment in that case, be- 
cause mine would be offered as a substi- 
tute to the Harrison amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not be in 
order to offer it until this amendment 
and the Cooley amendment are disposed 
of. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I may be 
incorrect, but it is my position that the 
Cooley amendment must first be disposed 
of, or the Cooley substitute must first be 
disposed of and when that is disposed 
of would not then a substitute to the 
Harrison amendment be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; if the substi- 
tute amendment was voted down it would 
be in order. But unless it were voted 
down, the gentleman could not offer it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I cannot 
agree, then, that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poacr] has the right to offer 
his amendment to the Harrison amend- 
ment prior to my substitute for the Har- 
rison amendment. Am I correct or in- 
correct in that? Iam proposing to offer 
mine as a substitute to the Harrison 
amendment in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota could not offer that kind 
of an amendment until the Cooley 
amendment has been disposed of. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct, Mr. Chairman. I am trying to 
determine the status of my amendment 
in connection with the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Perhaps the Chair 
can clarify the situation, at least, to 
this extent: We have now pending an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Harrison]. It has 
been referred to as a substitute, but actu- 
ally it is an amendment. It is an orig- 
inal amendment, was in order, and was 
the only amendment pending at the time 
it was offered. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cooney] offered a 
substitute amendment for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Harrison]. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoaceE] offered an 
amendment to the Cooley substitute and 
now seeks to transfer it from the Cooley 
substitute to the Harrison amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Would it not be in 
order for the gentleman from Texas to 
offer his amendment as a perfecting 
amendment to the amendment I offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would, and that 
is what he has pending now. 

Mr. COOLEY. If it is offered as an 
amendment to the Harrison amendment, 
the vote would first be on my amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The vote would 
come first on the perfecting amendment 
to the Harrison amendment. Then we 
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would vote on any amendments to the 
gentleman’s substitute. There can be 
only four amendments pending at one 
time, an amendment, a substitute, and 
an amendment to each of those. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
Poage amendment for the reason that 
it introduces matter not covered in the 
amendment which it seeks to amend. 
The amendment as offered deals only 
with corn as one commodity. The gen- 
tleman’s amendment to that seeks to 
broaden that to include feed grain. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, the original bill deals with feed 
grains. 

Mr. HALLECK. TI insist that the 
amendment must be germane to the 
amendment it seeks to amend, and it is 
not germane because it introduces new. 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana is correct in insisting it 
must be germane, of course, and that is 
what the Chair will determine. 

Does the gentleman from Texas desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. POAGE. Ido, indeed, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Harrison amendment has for its 
purpose the control of excess corn. The 
whole purpose of it is to control the over- 
supply of corn. The amendment I have 
offered is in furtherance of that stated 
objective of controlling the supply of 
corn. It is not necessary, as I under- 
stand it, that the amendment adopt ex- 
actly the same means of control that the 
original proposal adopted. The Harrison 
proposal adopts one means of effecting 
the control of surplus corn. The Poage 
amendment adopts another means of 
controlling the excess supply of corn. 
Since they are both directed at achiev- 
ing the same result, I submit the amend- 
ment is in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Michigan on 
the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to cite this 
precedent, Mr. Chairman. Yesterday, 
when we had before us a resolution call- 
ing on the President to tell us how to cut 
the budget, an amendment was offered 
asking the Speaker of the House to do 
the same thing for us in the same way: 
that is, give us information. It was ruled 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that the bill H. R. 4901 deals with 
all of the commodities that are known as 
feed grains, not restricted only to corn. 
If I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment correctly, he modifies some of the 
language of the bill that we reported out 
of committee, to wit, H. R. 4901. 

With reference to the Harrison amend- 
ment, if the Chair will look at the lan- 
guage of the Harrison amendment he 
will observe that the Harrison amend- 
ment by reference is an amendment to 
the law of 1956 under which the refer- 
endum was held, and it states, “Pursuant 
a a provisions of the Agricultural Act 
(o) 6.” 
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Mr. POAGE. And it refers to the 
Agricultural Act of 1938 and refers to the 
Price Support Act of 1949. My amend- 
ment amends those very same acts. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought the gentle- 
man from Indiana raised the point of 
order because the Poage amendment 
dealt with grains other than corn. 

Mr. HALLECK. It certainly does. I 
say his amendment must be germane to 
the amendment to which it is addressed. 
It clearly goes way beyond that. I think 
the gentleman from Texas, in fact, con- 
ceded the point of order when he tried 
to say that there is some connection be- 
tween trying to do something about the 
corn production and anything that 
might affect that in any way would hence 
become germane. I just do not believe 
that you can pursue the rule of ger- 
maneness that far. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, I insist that an amendment 
must deal with the subject matter of the 
amendment which it seeks to amend. 
Instead of doing that, it goes far beyond 
that by including many other commodi- 
ties not included in the amendment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard further? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FPOAGE]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The 
amendment being offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas is to the Harrison 
amendment or to the Cooley amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was offered to the 
Cooley substitute amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then he 
_ tried to withdraw it and offer it to the 
Harrison amendment? Was that done? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman has 
not yet put the unanimous consent re- 
quest to do so because in the meantime 
the gentleman from Indiana raised a 
point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it was not germane. 

Mr. POAGE. May I suggest to the 
Chair, as I tried to do a few moments ago, 
that this, of course, is germane to the 
Harrison amendment as well as to the 
Cooley amendment because they are 
both, as the bill points out, directly re- 
ducing the acreage of corn. We adopt 
different methods to approach that goal. 
That is all there is to any amendment. 
There never is anything to an amend- 
ment except a different approach to 
achieve the same results. We are seek- 
ing to achieve the results by a different 
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We have a right to adopt a different 
route to achieve the same result. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
which the committee reported, and the 
bill which the committee is now consid- 
ering deals with all the grains known as 
feed grains. Certainly, any amendment 
that is germane to the bill is germane to 
any part of the bill, and does not have 
to be germane to the Harrison amend- 
ment. If, by chance, it is not germane 
to the Harrison amendment, certainly it 
is germane to my amendment and ger- 
mane to the bill itself, 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, it is quite obvious that the 
Poage amendment is simply an amend- 
ment on the diverted acres of feed grain. 
It has nothing to do with corn or corn 
acres. It provides that on the diverted 
acres there should be made certain pay- 
ments on the acreage reserve program. 
How anyone can figure out that diverted 
acreage on feed grains has anything to 
do with corn in the commercial corn 
area is beyond any reason that I can 
find. So, the point of order should be 
sustained because the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas is 
obviously out of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me, if I may suggest before the Chair- 
man rules on the question, that the 
Chair should look at section 103 of Pub- 
lic Law 540, which is the soil bank law, 
which deals with every agricultural com- 
modity known. To say that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoacE] is not germane, it 
seems to me, is without any foundation 
whatsoever because section 103 refers to 
tobacco and everything else that anyone 
could mention. The Harrison amend- 
ment is an amendment to section 103. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee is 
proceeding in the regular order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thought the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] had time 
allotted to him and that that time must 
have expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. That time has long 
expired, but the gentleman from Indiana 
made a point of order. against the 
amendment and the Chair is now trying 
to decide that very difficult question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] does not have 
the floor at, the present time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Texas, if he 
desires to speak further on the point of 
order. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Chair recognize me for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

Mr. MASON. It touches on the ques- 
tion, whether the Chair rules one way 
or the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is about 
to rule. 

Mr. MASON. May I inquire before 
the Chair rules? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it touch this 
question of the ruling? 

Mr. MASON. It does, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. My point is this: The 
question really before this House after 
this point of order is whether the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] may 
change the application of his amend- 
ment from the Cooley amendment to the 
Harrison amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
prefer to pass upon the point of order 
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first, and then the Chair will answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

The question touches the germaneness 
of the formula or plan offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. POAGE] as 
an amendment to the plan offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLrey]. As the gentleman from Texas 
says, it is related to the corn program. ' 
It differs as to method, and since it dif- 
fers as to method and not in substance, 
it is related to the purposes of the legis- 
lation, and the Chair therefore over- 
rules the point of order. 

Now the Chair will answer the gentle- 
man’s parliamentary inquiry. 

In response to the question raised by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] 
would require unanimous consent to 
withdraw his amendment. If that is 
granted, he can immediately offer it, or 
if it is voted down he could offer an 
amendment to the pending amendment, 
but it requires unanimous consent for 
him to withdraw his amendment first. 
The Chair will put the request that the 
gentleman made, that he transfer this 
amendment to the Harrison amendment 
rather than to the Cooley amendment. 

Mr. MASON. And to that I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the Cooley amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
that is the correct procedure for the 
amendment to be offered to the Harrison 
amendment. 5 

Mr. MASON. But it must be with- 
drawn first. 

Mr. KEATING.. Mr. Chairman, is it 
not necessary to vote on this amend- 
ment and dispose of it before it is offered 
at some other place? 

The CHAIRMAN. We would have to 
perfect. the Harrison amendment first, 
and no other amendment to the Har- 
rison amendment was pending at the 
time the gentleman tendered his amend- 
ment. He now offers it to the Harrison 
amendment. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
objected to his transferring it from the 
Cooley amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The Chair intended to say “the 
Cooley amendment.” The Chair appre- 
ciates the gentleman putting him right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Where are we now? 

Mr. ARENDS. I am still confused. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
recognized to offer an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Harrison amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoacE to the 
Harrison amendment: At the end of the 
pending Harrison amendment add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Src. 2. Section 103 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, in addition to all other pro- 
grams authorized by this act the Secretary is 
authorized and directed to formulate 
and carry out an acreage reserve program 
for 1957 for acreage diverted from the pro- 
duction of each of the commodities spec- 
ified in subsection (a) of this section 
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except corn produced in the commercial 
corn-producing area. Individual farms may 
participate in such acreage reserve pro- 
gram for diverted acres up to the lesser 
of an acreage equal to 18 percent of the 
farm acreage allotment or allotments for 
such commodities (or 1 acre, whichever 
is greater) or the extent to which such par- 
ticipation results in a reduction of the indi- 
vidual farmer’s feed grain acreage. For pur- 
poses of this subsection the measure of feed 
grain acreage on the farm shall be the aver- 
age acreage planted in the 3 most recent 
years, adjusted for unusual weather condi- 
tions, to the following crops for harvest as 
grain: Corn produced outside the commer- 
cial corn-producing area, wheat produced on 
farms to which marketing quotas are not 
applicable, grain sorghums, barley, rye, and 
oats. 

“Compensation under this subsection 
shall be at the rate per acre of the rate per 
bushel of corn placed in the acreage reserve 
multiplied by the normal yield per acre of 
corn in the county in which the farm is lo- 
cated but in no event less than $10 nor 
more than $25 per acre. For the purpose 
of compensating producers for participation 
in the acreage reserve program authorized 
by this subsection, the Secretary shall allo- 
cate and make available for such purpose all 
funds heretofore allocated by him for com- 
pensation of producers under the 1957 acre- 
age reserve programs for wheat, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco which on April 1, 1957, have not 
been obligated for payment to producers 
under such programs. All applicable terms 
and conditions of the acreage reserve pro- 
gram including the limitation on the total 
compensation of producers thereunder con- 
tained in section 105 (c) shall apply to the 
program authorized by this subsection.’ ” 


Mr. POAGE (interrupting the reading 
cf the amendment). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that-further reading 


of the amendment be dispensed with. It. 


is the same amendment I offered a 
minute ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

’ Mr. POAGE. TIyield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is the Poage amend- 
ment to the Cooley amendment’ still 
pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might. suggest that 
it would seem that the pending amend- 
ment should be disposed of before we 
proceed to another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman from Indiana that it 
is in order for four amendments to be 
pending at the same time. As the par- 
liamentary situation now stands we have 
that situation. The gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Harrison] . offered an 
amendment; the gentleman from North 
Carolina offered a substitute; the gen- 
tleman from Texas has now offered an 
amendment to both the pending amend- 
ments, and we now have as much as the 
parliamentary situation can absorb. 

The gentleman from Texas will 
proceed. 
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< Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, since we 

have cleared up the parliamentary situ- 
ation let us try to clear up the basics of 
this thing, and the basics are on the 
question of whether we want simply to 
continue a program that does nothing 
toward solving the underlying problem of 
oversupply of feedstuff, or whether we 
want to accept a program that will at- 
tempt at least to meet that general prob- 
lem by dealing with feed grains all over 
the Nation if they come from diverted 
acres. The latter is exactly what the 
substitute does. 

Now, the substitute will not go nearly 
so far as it has been suggested we should 
go—not nearly so far as I feel we should 
go. It will not sclve the problem, but it 
will make a dent in it. It will do some- 
thing toward reducing the tremendous 
oversupply of feed grains both in and 
out of the commercial Corn Belt, and 
will do it without any new money. 

I want to call the attention of all the 
Members to the last paragraph of this 
substitute: 

For the purpose of compensating pro- 
ducers for participation in the acreage re- 


serve program authorized by this subsec- 
tion— 


And this subsection is all I am amend- 
ing— 
the Secretary shall allocate and make availa- 
ble for such purpose all funds heretofore al- 
located by him for compensation of pro- 
ducers: under the 1957 acreage reserve pro- 
grams for wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
which on April 1, 1957, have not been obli- 
gated for payments to producers under such 
programs. All applicable terms and condi- 
tions of the acreage reserve program includ- 
ing the limitation— 

Get this— 
including the limitation on the total com- 
pensation of producers thereunder contained 
in section 105 (c) shall apply to the program 
authorized in this subsection. 


In plain language, Mr. Chairman, that 
means that you cannot spend a new dol- 
lar on this program which I propose— 
that every dollar that is used to imple- 
ment this program will be taken from 
the funds already allocated by the Sec- 
retary to the particular commodity 
whose diverted acres we are going to 
take out of feed grains, a long and a vast 
difference between any other program 
that has been presented to this House: 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr, COOLEY. The gentleman is now 
prepared to tell the Committee that 
the additional cost cannot exceed 
$171,339,000? 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct and 
those will not be additional costs. That 
money has already been allocated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It will simply 
be a transfer of funds from one use with- 
in the Department to another use, all for 
the soil-bank program.. 

Mr. COOLEY. When I used the word 
“additional” I meant in addition to 
money already made available for corn. 
$98 million of this comes out of the cot- 
ton fund? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr:POAGE: I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

- Mr. BELCHER. Do I understand that 
the gentleman’s amendment applies to 
1957? 

Mr. PFOAGE. Yes; it does apply to 
1957, and only-to 1957. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can the gentleman tell 
us just what his amendment to the Har- 
rison amendment would do? Is that 
what is, pending now? 

Mr. POAGE. ‘That is pending, yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. What would it do for 
the corn farmer? 

Mr. POAGE. It will leave the Harri- 
son amendment exactly as it is written 
without changing an “i” or a “t.” 

Mr. JENSEN. It will leave in the 51 
million acres? 

Mr. POAGE. It will leave in the 51 
million acres. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right. Now go on 
from there. 

Mr.POAGE. It would provide, if every 
man in the commercial Corn Belt com- 
plied, that they could grow 51 million 
acres, they could in addition put 7,6590,- 
000 acres in the conservation reserve and 
be paid for it out of the conservation 
reserve. That is what it means in the 
commercial Corn Belt. Frankly, I feel 
that it gives the commercial corn area an 
unreasonable advantage over the rest of 
the country, but I hope it will result in 
some cutting down. 

I have been told here so often that 
“You people from other areas do not 
understand our problems in the com- 
mercial Corn Belt and you ought to let 
us solve our own problems,” that is this 
case we are going to let you try to solve 
those problems. This leaves the Harri- 
son amendment word for word as it was 
offered, with all of its evils, with all of 
its ambiguities, with all of its confusion 
and with all of its uncertainty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not know 
whether I will object or not, may I say 
that I was confused when I came into 
the House on this farm bill today. I am 
much more confused now. The longer 
these people talk the more confused I 
get. I do not know whether it pays to 
extend their time to speak or not. Un- 
less they can clear up this subject so that 
the average person who is not a member 
of the Agricultural Committee can 
understand it, I shall object. I will not 
object now but I will object to all future 
requests for an extension of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JENSEN. I may say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we are trying our best to 
clarify this whole matter and to make it 
understandable to everyone. I hope 
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that I can understand: it- better; If the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
will bear with us, we will try to clarify 
this so-he and the rest. of the Members 
will understand it. 

What does the gentleman’s amend- 
ment do to the Harrison amendment 
which will. add to the benefits or 
straighten out this whole matter for the 
corn farmer? 

Mr. POAGE. Frankly, it does not 
straighten it out at all. It leaves the 
Harrison amendment in its present state 
of confusion, just exactly like it is writ- 
ten. It does not change one word of the 
Harrison amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right. What does 
the gentleman’s amendment add then? 

Mr. POAGE. It adds the proviso that 
diverted acreage outside of the commer- 
cial corn area—that is acres diverted 
from cotton, wheat, rice, or tobacco, 
which have been in feed grains, can þe 
placed in the soil bank. In this way we 
hope to reduce the tremendous expan- 
sion of feed over the entire country. 

Mr. JENSEN. You contend when you 
take any acres out of production that it 
benefits all grains, including corn; is 
that your contention? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. JENSEN. And that is what you 
are trying to do? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. 
And we give to commercial corn farmers 
exactly what the Harrison amendment 
would give them. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Do Iun- 
derstand the gentleman correctly that 
the section which he proposes will not go 
beyond the allocation of funds already 
announced by the Secretary for each 
separate commodity? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. That is 
exactly right. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In other 
words, the gentleman can assure the 
House that his proposal will not go be- 
yond or, in other words, will not cost the 
taxpayers a single additional dime except 
in relation to the placing into the soil 
bank, which we all want, of certain sur- 
plus feed acreage, which, in turn, then 
will help out the corn situation? 

Mr.POAGE. Thatisright. And, more 
than that, I can assure the gentleman 
that even beyond that the total limit 
upon the amount that can be spent under 
my section 2 for feed grain acres outside 
of the commercial Corn Belt, is limited 
to the amount of money already allo- 
cated to the commodities grown in those 
areas and nothing more. Under my 
amendment no money can be taken from 
the allocation already made to commer- 
cial corn to take corn out of production 
in the noncommercial area. That would 
be paid from the funds already allocated 
to cotton and like crops. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. - I feel this 
way: If we are going to get a bill through 
this House and get it over to the Senate 
for consideration and then back to con- 
ference, I think we perhaps better accept 
the gentleman’s amendment. : ; 

Mr. POAGE. May I say just this be- 
fore I yield further. This, gentlemen, is 
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our last clear chance, if you really want a 
bill. There is not going to be anything 
else.. This is our last clear chance, and 
we from the noncommercial areas are 
making tremendous concessions. You 
have heard what I think of the Harrison 
amendment, but we are saying to you 
people: “You claim to know more about 
corn than we do; we defer to your judg- 
ment; we accept your provision word for 
word. We take what you tell us is good 
for commercial corn. We ask only that 
you let us spend the money that is al- 
ready in the cotton, wheat, rice, and 
tobacco areas in those areas in a slightly 
different way which we believe will help 
every corn man in the United States.” 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. As I understand, of 
course, you cannot go beyond the total 
amount allotted. All of the money al- 
lotted to cotton, that can be used by the 
cotton farmer, will come out first, and 
then the wheat farmer, the rice farmer, 
and all the rest of them, and after the 
money has been spent for the crops that 
are put in the soil bank for this com- 
modity, only that remaining, can be used 
in this program. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma brought out the point I 
wanted to bring out. The gentleman’s 
amendment requires that wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, and other basic crop producers 
use their own money. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The money that 
has already been allocated to them by 
the Department of Agriculture to finance 
this program. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Their money and 
no one else’s. 

Mr. POAGE. Let me make this state- 
ment before my time runs out. I want 
to state to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Harrison] and to the House that 
if you adopt this amendment to the Har- 
rison substitute, I will vote for the sub- 
stitute when it comes up with this 
amendment today and will vote for it on 
final passage. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite obvious that 
when we try to write complicated legis- 
lation on the floor of the House it adds 
to the confusion that already exists. 
Now, the gentleman from Texas has had 
at least 20 minutes to explain his amend- 
ment, and I am sure that most members 
of the committee do not understand it 
better now than before he started in. 
He has not explained his amendment. 

I recognize some of the features of the 
original Cooley-Poage bill in it, because 
it deals with diverted acres. But, he has 
in no manner explained the provisions 
of hisamendment. He has talked about 
other things and has not given the House 
an opportunity or the committee an op- 
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portunity to have, his provisions ex- 
plained. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

` Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. All in the 
world that the Poage amendment does is 
completely change the soil-bank pro- 
gram that was passed last year before it 
ever becomes effective. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. It tries to 
amend the entire soil-bank program so 
that under the guise of doing something 
for corn you are going to do something 
for the other basic commodities so they 
may come under the acreage reserve. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I ask the gentleman 
to yield only to direct a question to the 
gentleman from Texas, the author of this 
pending amendment. What I cannot 
understand is, if you wanted to amend 
the committee bill, why do you not with- 
hold your amendment until you have 
an opportunity to act on the committee 
bill? 

Mr. POAGE. It seems that now is the 
last chance anybody is going to have, 
and I think we have offered you a most 
generous proposition. 

Mr. HALLECK. What I am talking 
about is the parliamentary situation 
which is unfortunate. I am talking 
about what would be orderly procedure. 
In other words, there are some of us who 
believe that this legislation should be 
limited to the critical situation affecting 
the corn growers of this country. 

Mr. POAGE. Then the gentleman 
would vote against my amendment, of 
course? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. Then there are 
pending two substitutes or one amend- 
ment and one substitute, one offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Har- 
RISON], and the other offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.ty]. Why was not the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] willing to let 
those be voted up or voted down, as we 
would vote first on the Cooley amend- 
ment to the Harrison amendment and 
then we would have a vote on the com- 
mittee bill, and if that prevailed, that 
would be it. If it did not prevail, then 
it would seem to me that the gentleman 
would be in a much better position to 
amend the committee bill because then 
we could take it section-by-section and 
line-by-line and know what we were 
doing. 

Mr. POAGE. Because we recognize 
that if the substitute is adopted, that 
ends the whole thing. There will be no 
further discussion and no further op- 
portunity to make any kind of compro- 
mise here. Since the gentleman’s side 
would not compromise we have offered 
to give you what you have asked. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I refuse to yield further. 
Speaking about compromises, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoaGcE] has as- 
sumed the attitude during the entire dis- 
cussion on the corn program that he 
will either take over the soil bank or 
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wreck it, one or the other. Some on 
the Committee on Agriculture. I 
would not say have as much brains as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], 
but we do have a little intelligence. We 
have agreed upon the Harrison amend- 
ment or the Andresen amendment as 
two proposals that we need in this emer- 
gency to handle the corn situation in 
the commercial corn area. My amend- 
ment was defeated last Thursday, so we 
are offering the Harrison amendment 
today. 

Any amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas is for the sole purpose 
of adding to the confusion and wrecking 
the soil bank program. You can take it 
for that. I do not say that out of any 
lack of regard for my good friend from 
Texas because I have a high regard for 
him and his sincerity in those things he 
promotes. But we are now dealing with 
the 1957 crop of corn in the commercial 
corn area. Either we are going to get 
an emergency program or we are not 
going to get one. The test is here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the membership 
to vote down the Poage amendment and 
adopt the Harrison amendment which I 
am supporting and which my colleagues 
on the Committee on Agriculture are sup- 
porting here today. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Does the gentleman 
agree with the position taken a moment 
ago by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Simpson], that this would completely re- 
write the Soil Bank Act? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, we 
would be writing completely new legisla- 
tion on a project which, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Smmpson] has said, has 
not yet been given the opportunity to 
function. Here we have an emergency 
in the corn area which apparently the 
gentlemen on the other side are not 
willing to face without doing something 
else about it, and I am going to oppose 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN] has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
ment to the Cooley amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN] that there is an 
amendment pending to the Cooley sub- 
stitute and an additional amendment 
would be in the third degree and not in 
order. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is that 
the Harvey amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the Poage 
amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I can shed just 
a little light on this situation before us. 
Before making the attempt, I want to say 
that personally I am sorry the debate of 
a few days ago was of such a partisan 
character; but it was and I suppose it 
cannot b- erased. 
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One of the most unfortunate things 
that has happened to American agricul- 
ture in recent years is the partisan at- 
mosphere into which the farm programs 
have been thrown. We didn’t have this 
situation until the most recent years. 
Heretofore the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has had no difficulty in reaching 
agreement on various programs. We 
always came to the floor united. 

Consumers have been played against 
farmers. Farmers have been played 
against one another. Now everyone has 
been so divided that I doubt we can ever 
or will ever restore the bipartisan ap- 
proach that heretofore prevailed. I 
hope we can do it. And I, for one, am 
willing to try. 

I am not going to engage in a political 
or partisan discussion now. I shall try 
to cover some points that might help us 
solve this very troublesome problem. 

First let me say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the pushing and shoving we have wit- 
nessed during the debate on this bill is 
an example of what invariably happens 
when you start handing out Federal 
checks to people for doing nothing. Do 
you remember how we used to complain 
about WPA? We used to criticize it for 
paying people to simply lean on their 
shovels. But at least the WPA required 
a man to hold the shovel in his hand, 
with leaning on it permitted. But under 
the soil bank he can just throw his shovel 
under the house, forget about it, take a 
seat on the porch, and wait for the post- 
man to come by and hand him his soil- 
bank check—for what? For doing noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. Is there any 
wonder that we have such pushing and 
shoving as has been witnessed on this 
floor. The scene has been even worse 
at the offices administering the soil-bank 
program. 

I say that not in any criticism of any- 
one. It just points up the fact that when 
we start handing out do-nothing checks 
it results in just such a mess as we have 
now. I think at the end of this year we 
would be better off if we got rid of this 
whole program. In the interest of the 
taxpayers, in the interest of farmers who 
want to work for what they receive, and 
in the interest of maintaining the real 
worthwhile programs for agriculture, 
we ought to repeal the soil-bank pro- 
gram. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] has offered to this body a fair 
choice. He has offered to support either 
Mr. HarrRIson’s proposal or Mr. Benson’s 
bill, with his amendment tied thereon. 

A good deal of complaint has been 
made as to the cost. Mr. Poacr’s amend- 
ment would not add one single dollar to 
those which have already heen allocated 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
soil-bank purposes. It does not rewrite, 
with all deference to those who have said 
that it does, the Soil Bank Act. No man 
on this floor has made a more accurate 
statement than did the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] a 
moment ago when he interrogated the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] on 
his amendment and agreed with him 
that the Poage amendment kept the ex- 
penditures exactly within the limitations 
of the President’s budget. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I certainly will. 
I think the gentleman has made a great 
contribution, probably the greatest that 
has been made up to now, in an effort to 
get this thing on the road. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As a for- 
mer chairman of the Agricultural Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, and having 
dealt for 15 years with agricultural prob- 
lems on that subcommittee, and I think 
I speak for the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] too, may I say that - 
we on that subcommittee are much dis- 
turbed about the fact that we have $1,- 
200,000,000 in that bill for the soil bank. 
We have a staff now looking into the 
operations of the soil bank. What leads 
me to support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaGE] is that his amendment at least 
will not add to that $1,200,000,000. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Furthermore, not 
one single employee will be added to 
the present personnel of the Department 
of Agriculture, not one; and it will not 
add one single dollar to the allocations 
that have been made. 

We have tried hard to solve our dif- 
ferences. We have worked week after 
week. We met last Friday and made no 
progress whatever with our Republican 
friends on the committee to solve our 
differences. They told us it was still 
their bill or nothing. We met again Sat- 
urday and we got nowhere. We met 
again Monday and got nowhere. Now, 
two reasonable choices have been of- 
fered. I just think we ought to accept 
one or the other and get something to 
conference. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man would not object to us who repre- 
sent the commercial corn area of Amer- 
ica trying our best to get a few benefits 
for the corn farmer. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Icertainly do not. 
I am doing my best to assist. I simply 
want it to be a workable program. A 
repetition of what happened last year 
with soil-bank money in the commercial 
corn area will not help you. It would 
do serious damage to commercial corn 
and every segment of American agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. JENSEN. But I want to be real- 
istic, and I am sure the gentleman does, 
as every Member of Congress does. We 
realize that the Democrats are going to 
write this bill in the final analysis. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; the Demo- 
crats will not be writing this bill. All 
of us will be writing it. That is the 
way it ought to be, and that is the way 
it will be if everyone will recognize the 
benefit of working together. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are going to have 
the big say. Your party is going to have 
the big say. I am trying to be realistic 
about this thing. I am just hoping that 
I can do something that will improve 
this bill a little and say something that 
will improve it a little, as I have been 
trying to do. Then when the bill goes 
to the conferees, after the other body 
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passes it—and I hope they will in plenty 
of time; we are just rushing along—I had 
hoped that the party in control, your 
party, Mr. ABERNETHY, will remember 
always that the corn farmers are in 
trouble, and I am sure you will. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I see the gentle- 
man’s point. I agree with it—corn 
farmers are in trouble. We were told 
last year that the soil bank would solve 
your problem, but it did not. Mr. Ben- 
son spent $179 million out there and did 
not reduce the corn surplus one bushel. 
In fact, it was increased over the alltime 
high of the year before. He sent his 
Assistant. Secretary, Mr. Marvin McLain, 
before our committee, and Mr. McLain 
told us in plain language that grain 
production, including corn, from the 
diverted acres caused your problem. 
Should we repeat the mistake of last 
year? Should we pour more millions 
down the drain? 

I believe if I lived in the commer- 
cial corn area I would welcome a reduc- 
tion in grain production in the area out- 
Side the commercial belt. Mr. POAGE’S 
amendment is directed at the very sore 
spot which Mr. McLain complained 
about. 

Let us accept it. Let us do a good job. 
Why repeat the horrible performance of 
last year? For one, I am not willing 
to do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMan moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. This motion is not 
offered just to get the time. Sometimes 
a motion of this kind might be so con- 
sidered. 

It appears that the committee is hope- 
lessly confused. Here are four amend- 
ments. Being against subsidies, I asked 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.ey], a little while ago what my vote 
should be on these four pending propo- 
Sitions, that is, so that I would do the 
least damage or, perhaps in the least 
degree minimize my desire to oppose 
subsidies. I did not get an answer. 
There has not been any. We have in 
our country or rather in my section, not 
only in Michigan but in adjoining States, 
the situation with reference to wheat 
where many of our people who are hon- 
est and-law abiding and who try to ob- 
serve the law having fed their extra 
wheat, that is, the wheat grown on acre- 
age that they should not have planted, 
to their chickens, poultry, and cattle, 
and who have been haled before the 
United States district court and fined. 
In lieu of the payment of a fine, of 
course, they would have to go to jail. 
This bill does not contain anything to 
help them, although we have long been 
asking for relief and several bills have 
been introduced to relieve them of that 
situation. We hear often about a free 
world, the free nations, and free people. 
But take a look at the citizen who owns 
land, who plants it to wheat. Can he 
sow, reap, and use what he grows on his 
land as his own? He cannot. Then why 
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claim—say—he is free?- If a certain 
number of farmers vote for the farm 
program the individual—by that vote 
through legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress is deprived of his freedom of his 
property—why not forget all this bunk 
about freeing the people of the world 
until Americans are free? Now, the 
corn boys complain and apparently they 
are not to get any relief unless our 
friends from the South are permitted to 
put the feed grains into competition with 
our corn and get paid for so doing. 
That seems to be the situation today. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; but I do not 
want you to take too much of my time. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will not do that, but 
I just want to tell the gentleman, you 
asked about the possible cost. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not ask about 
any cost. Have not said a word about 
cost. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman asked 
about the possible cost when I was talk- 
ing a while ago. You said something 
about wanting to vote for the one that 
had the least subsidy in it, and this is 
it—the Poage bill. The total possible 
cost under the Poage bill would be $171,- 
393,000. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right, I got it, I 
got it. So I must take the Poage bill to 
get even partial relief. And our farmers 
will be fined or sent to jail if they plant 
and use the wheat from 11 acres when 
the allotment is 10 acres. And this is 
not Russia—the practice is that of 
Russia. 

Well, I am a little suspicious about— 
unduly suspicious of my friends from the 
South because I find in the Rrecorp where 
some from the South and some from the 
west coast, although I love the California 
people more than I do those from Fior- 
ida, although I have never been in either 
place except on a little business, perhaps 
I find where a corporation in California 
during the 3 years, 1953, 1954, and 1955 
got $3,365,090.81 via a subsidy for cotton. 
I found that the people from the State of 
the gentleman who just spoke to us, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY], on cotton alone during those 
same 3 years, the Delta Pine and Land 
Co., a corporation—not one of those poor 
little farmers that they are complaining 
about and all the time profess to be try- 
ing to help—oh, no, no, no—not a poor 
little farmer with a wife and children 
but a big, fat British-controlled corpora- 
tion, it got $4,536,321.03 in those 3 years. 
The very last cent they collected—the 
3 cents—they had to have that too. 
Now, if I must continue to vote, and the 
story is the same all the way through, 
and it has been the same ever since the 
program went into effect, we in the North 
have had to pay year after year millions 
of dollars not to the little man from the 
South with whom we all sympathize and 
wish to aid but to these big, rich corpo- 
rations that if you listen to them on the 
floor, you would think they were always 
against. If I must vote to pay them—it 
is my purpose to make the payment as 
small as possible—no doubt sometime 
before final vote someone will come 
along with an amendment to limit the 
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size of the payment. But that limita- 
tion will probably disappear when the act 
is administered. The price carried now 
in the proposal is too high a price for me 
to pay to vote for the Poage amendment, 
much as I admire and respect and, I will 
say, love, although that is stretching it 
a little, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poacel]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the prefer- 
ential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this motion for the same reason that the 
gentleman who offered it did. I am ris- 
ing to say that I think the gentleman 
from Texas was correct when he said this 
is our last opportunity to try to get to- 
gether and get some legislation. 

AS we came on the floor today I think 
it was apparent to everyone that we knew 
that the Harrison amendment would be 
defeated; we knew that the Andresen 
amendment was already defeated. We 
knew the committee bill would be de- 
feated, and we would be left without any 
legislation at all, and the Congress could 
rightfully be chargeable with doing 
nothing for the corn farmer. 

Frankly, I could not vote for the Har- 
rison amendment as it stands, without 
the Poage amendment. And I will have 
to take that with the hope that in con- 
ference we can improve that a little. 

Now, why do I say that I cannot vote 
for the Harrison amendment? 

I have tried my kest to reach a com- 
promise on this bill. In offering an 
amendment to the Andresen bill the 
other day, to make it applicable for 1 
year, I predicted that if that amendment 
was adopted his bill would be adopted. 
My amendment was defeated and his 
amendment failed by only 7 votes. 

The Harrison bill, as it was drafted—I 
kncw not by whom—was indefinite and 
confusing to the point that even the 
author, whose name it carried, had con- 
tended up until last Saturday that the 
bill did not go as far as it goes. I know 
he was honest in his representation that 
the bill proposed that some of the addi- 
tional acres provided for a base acreage 
of corn would have to be placed in the 
soil bank, but, of course the bill does 
not do that. It proposes an increase of 
12,711,111 acres to the present 37 million 
acre corn allotment for 1957, in the com- 
mercial corn area. Not a single acre of 
this corn base acreage of 51 million acres 
in the commercial corn area would have 
to be placed in the soil bank acreage re- 
serve. Not only that, but not a single 
acre of any other grain acreage in the 
commercial corn area would have to be 
placed in the soil bank acreage reserve. 
The only requirement is that, for the pro- 
ducer to become eligible for price sup- 
ports on his part of the 51 million acres 
is that he place in the soil bank con- 
servation reserve an acreage of cropland 
on the farm—not cornland and not 
grainland—equal to 15 percent of the 
producer’s base acreage for corn. 

Also, please understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Harrison bill applies only 
to corn in the commercial corn area, and 
there is absolutely no incentive for pro- 
ducers of corn outside the commercial 
area to reduce either their corn or grain 
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planting. If the Harrison proposal is 
adopted it would not: only result in 
greater production of corn and other feed 
grains, but would also make the Govern- 
ment liable for additional soil-bank pay- 
ments without requiring any additional 
reduction in either corn or feed grains, 
from which the problem has stemmed. 

Frankly, I believe very few Members 
have ever read the Harrison bill which 
is now offered as an amendment. There 
are only a few in my opinion who know 
exactly what this amendment would do. 
Too many have relied on explanations 
of the intent of the bill, and these ex- 
planations have not always been exactly 
accurate. If you have not read the regu- 
lations on the corn referendum issued 
last December by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, you do not know what this 
Harrison bill proposes and if you do read 
and understand the regulations, I do not 
see how anyone can vote for the Harrison 
bill. 

Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not 
true that the Poage amendment retains 
that portion which gives to the corn 
farmers a 51-million-acre allotment? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It does. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. And also 
the farmer can take 15 percent out of his 
feed-grain acreage and put it into the 
conservation reserve? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. He does not 
have to take it out of that. Hecan take 
it out of other land, if he has any, or he 
can take it out someplace else. He also 
has the privilege of taking 15 percent out 
of his corn allotment, if he wants to. 

The reason I opposed the Harrison 
amendment was the fact that until Sat- 
urday morning it was assumed by a lot 
of people that while it gave a 51-million- 
acre allotment, the author was presum- 
ing that 15 percent of that would go into 
the soil bank and it would actually be 
planting about 43 million acres in the 
commercial corn area. So I say that 
the Harrison amendment as it is, unless 
we put the Poage amendment on there, 
is not going to be acceptable. If we are 
interested in getting a corn bill passed, 
that is the only legislation we can pos- 
sibly get, and even then we have some 
doubts whether it will be passed. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Would not the gentle- 
man follow the gentleman from Texas 
on this amendment and if the Poage 
amendment to the Harrison amendment 
is adopted, would he support the Harri- 
son amendment and send the bill on? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would sup- 
port it only as a compromise. 

Mr. ALBERT. Will the gentleman 
yield to permit me to ask the chairman 
of the committee if the Democratic 
Members are not in favor of that? 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam not privileged to 
speak for other members of the commit- 
tee, but I am glad to say to the House 
that if the Poage amendment to either 
the Harrison amendment or to my 
amendment is supported, I will still vote 
for it in the hope that we may perfect 
it in conference. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not say 
that is the perfect thing, but at least it 
gets something done, to get the show 
on the road and get a bill passed. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
exactly where I agree. Let us do some- 
thing to get the show on the road. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I hope other 
Members on your side will go along with 
that, and we will get something done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The question is on the preferential 
motion. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield briefly, for a 
question. 

Mr. COAD. Under the Harrison 
amendment is the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture required to support corn at between 
75 and 90 percent of parity or between 
zero and 90 percent of parity? 

Mr. HARVEY. I prefer to let the gen- 
tleman from Iowa answer his own ques- 
tion. I do not yield further at this 
time. 

I want to devote my attention at this 
time to what is actually at stake here in 
this proposal, and I am going to do it 
as factually and without prejudice. I 
think all of you will agree that my ef- 
forts have been devoted to the welfare 
of agriculture. I have tried to see the 
problems not in terms of just 1 area or 1 
community, but that agriculture as a 
whole must prosper. : 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. LI yield. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to commend the 
gentleman for a serious effort to try to 
work something out. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. What we have at stake here, and 
I want you to listen to this if you have 
not listened to anything else I have said 
here, I want you to listen very carefully 
to what is at stake, then make up your 
mind how you want to vote. At stake 
here we have under consideration an 
approximate amount of acres to be treat- 
ed as basics for the soil-bank purpose. 
The amount of acres of the basic com- 
modities, in other words, the sum total of 
all the basic commodity acres today is a 
little over 100 million. This Poage 
amendment would bring into considera- 
tion for soil-bank treatment an amount 
also in excess of 100 million acres. 

The statement made by the gentle- 
man from Texas is correct. I want to 
be fair about it. His statement was that 
for this year an additional amount of 
money over and above the present au- 
thorization would not be allowable, but 
if you accept the philosophy that all of 
these other feed grains are treated—for 
soil-bank purposes—as basics, you are 
going to be obligated in future years to 
follow up the policy established by this 
Poage amendment. 

Let us make no mistake about it, that 
is what you are voting on here. It is 
not a question of exceeding the budget, 
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it is not a question of where you are 
going to get the acres; it is a question of 
whether you are going to bring feed 
grains in for soil-bank purposes and 
treat them as basics and pay for them 
at excess prices. That is what is at 
stake. I am going to leave the deci- 
sion to you, but I hope you will be able 
to recognize the principle that is at stake. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. But it is true that it 
is limited to diverted acres from basic 
crops already within the soil-bank 
picture. 

Mr. HARVEY. Yes; that is right; but 
the principle that is involved I think the 
gentleman from Oklahoma will agree is 
that we are establishing a policy which 
will make all these feed grains eligible 
for treatment as basics for soil-bank 
purposes for future years. That is the 
policy we are considering. I think you 
should realize what you are doing when 
you vote on it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not 
the gentleman think that in order to 
be fair we will have to say that we have 
also changed the philosophy of the price- 
support theory when we are supporting 
corn without any limitation on produc- 
tion; that is, we have left it to that 
extent. 

Mr. HARVEY. The gentleman well 
knows that the corn program has always 
been a voluntary program and that 
throughout the years corn has not been 
a surplus commodity. We are not ex- 
periencing an increase in corn produc- 
tion today. The reason corn as a com- 
modity is having difficulty is because of 
the surplus feed grains that have been 
brought into the pattern of production 
and have thereby displaced corn from 
its normal pattern of use. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is true 
because we have a surplus, and this leg- 
islation is here to deal with that situa- - 
tion. 

Mr. HARVEY. That is a good state- 
ment of the situation. Here is what I 
wanted to emphasize and want you to 
be clear about in your thinking as you 
approach a vote on this matter: Wheth- 
er you are going to put these acres into 
the conservation reserve phase of the 
Soil Bank Act on a long-range basis at 
a price fair to all or whether you are 
going to muss up the whole program 
by bringing them in as basic commodi- 
ties and pay for them at an excess price 
as a part of the acreage reserve. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to make 
two points in connection with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace]. There is a 
vast difference between allocating money 
and spending money. True, this money 
is allocated, but it is not necessarily true 
that it is going to be spent. The gentle- 
man is establishing a new method of 
spending it. 

To those of you who come from areas 
that grow 1 of the 6 basic crops, may 
I say that you might deprive your farm- 
ers of some of their opportunity to par- 
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ticipate in the soil bank because to the 
extent there are moneys remaining 
which have not been put in the initial 
signup, the opportunity is still open to 
your cotton growers, your tobacco grow- 
ers, your peanut and rice growers, to 
make further signups in the soil bank. 
The Poage amendment would work this 
money into the feed grain areas. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought up that point because that 
is exactly what is going to happen to 
the detriment of the corn areas. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Some of 
us have not been able to study the Poage 
amendment. Does the gentleman have 
any way of telling the Committee here 
today which areas would participate or 
are likely to participate in this feed pro- 
gram? For instance, in my area of Lou- 
isiana, would it participate or does it 
grow the feed grains that would nor- 
mally participate? Would you be tak- 
ing money allocated to the cotton pro- 
gram down there and spending it for 
the corn program and maybe later on 
take it from the cotton program again? 

Mr. HAGEN. You would to an extent. 
This ceiling of $25 per acre on payments 
would exclude a great many producing 
areas even though they might grow feed 
grains. Frankly, I think your area, may 
I say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace], is an area where they grow most 
of the feed grains on a dry-farm basis 
and they might be satisfied with a $25 
an acre payment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I hope the gentleman 
will point out the amendment provides 
that the allocation of funds shall be 
made from the amount of money that is 
remaining available after the Secretary 
has made his allocation and after he has 
allocated money for the soil bank on 
April 1. The Secretary advised us that 
by the 25th of this month all of the sign- 
ups will be closed and there will be no 
possibility of depleting anybody’s fund 
that might be helpful to anyone in any 
other way because the money will simply 
be frozen there after March 25. The 
signup was completed on everything ex- 
cept corn on the first day of the month. 
It was completed on corn on the 8th. I 
understand those who want to put fur- 
ther amounts of land in can come back, 
but they are to be precluded after the 
25th. Consequently, on the ist of April, 
which is the date set out in this amend- 
ment, there will be no opportunity to use 
that money to the advantage of cotton, 
wheat or any of these other commodities. 
If it is to be of any value to the communi- 
ties now allocated, whether California or 
South Carolina, it will have to be allo- 
cated through this diverted-acre pro- 
gram. I realize there will be more feed 
grain in some areas than others. But if 
we are going to attack the national pro- 
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gram involving an unworkable surplus 
that is going to bear down on the corn 
supply and threaten our livestock indus- 
try, we are going to have to deal with 
feed grains where they are grown, 
whether in Louisiana, California, or 
Texas. 

Mr. HAGEN. In reply to the gentle- 
man from Texas, may I say that it is 
conceivable some of these deadlines 
might be further extended. Basically, 
here is a proposal that is a regional pro- 
posal. It does not have a uniform impact 
around the country. It will be of little 
value to the farmers of my State. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
ask the gentleman, this $98 million 
under the cotton program will not be 
used for cotton under the cotton pro- 
gram, is that true? Are we not setting 
up a new type of program which means 
in the future the cotton program may 
be stripped of a large part of the money 
which normally would go into the cotton 
program under the soil bank arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. HAGEN. In answer to the gen- 
tleman’s quesiion, I think that is basi- 
cally correct. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It would 
put the cotton program in serious jeop- 
ardy when you do that, would it not? 

Mr. HAGEN. To the extent that 
these cotton dollars have not been com- 
mitted by contract, total aggregate con- 
tracts on individual farms, they would 
be diverted into another program. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

May I have the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Posce]? Do 
we understand that these feed grains, 
and tobacco, and cotton, which you in- 
clude in your amendment, would become 
basic crops and would be treated the 
same as our other six basic crops? 

Mr. POAGE. They would be treated 
exactly the same as feed grains in the 
commercial corn area are treated: 
Farmers with diverted acres which have 
been planted to feed grains could put 
up to 18 percent, just as you take out 
corn. Under section 1 of the Harrison 
provision here, you do not have to take 
any corn out in the commercial corn 
area. Wedo not make food grains basic 
crops. We did eliminate section 3, which 
is the section you have in mind, I am 
sure, and which at one time did attempt 
to make provisions in relation to feed 
grain acreage somewhat similar to basic 
crops. But, this amendment just relates 
to diverted acreage. 

Mr. JENSEN. And I note that the 
acreage you put in conservation reserve 
is to be paid for between $10 and $25 an 
acre. 

Mr. POAGE. That is the actual acre- 
age you put into the acreage reserve, not 
to exceed $25 an acre. The acreage put 
in the conservation reserve will average 
in our area about $8 and $9. The limi- 
tation is clear across the board and ap- 
plies to any and all acres put in the soil 
bank. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, then, another 
question. In your explanation of your 
amendment you say that the Secretary 
shall allocate money available for such 
purposes all funds hereinbefore allocated 
by him for compensation to producers 
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on the 1957 acreage reserve program for 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and so forth. 
Now, then, would your amendment tend 
to allocate funds for these products and 
take it away from corn? 

Mr. POAGE. No. It will not take 
anything away from anybody. Here are 
the figures as of March 1. The Secre- 
tary had committed himself to $119 mil- 
lion for cotton out of an allocation of 
$217 million, which leaves $98 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are talking about 


1957. 
Mr. POAGE. That is right. Of 
course, this bill is a 1-year bill. This 


bill does not extend beyond 1 year. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, would you listen to a 
voice in the wilderness for a moment? 
For the last 15 years I have visited with 
thousands of farmers all over America. 
That was the way I made my living—in- 
terviewing farmers, getting the story of 
their operation, and writing their case 
histories. I do not profess to have any 
magic answers to the farm problem; and 
I have learned here in Washington that 
no one else has. But could we restate a 
few fundamentals here, and see if they 
have any merit? 

First of all, what this Congress is try- 
ing to do here, apparently, is to patch 
and plug a basic crop, flexible price sup- 
port, soil bank farm program that has 
already been patched and repatched too 
many times. This is another law that 
will further complicate the network of 
complicated farm laws, when the truth 
is the laws have been getting more and 
more complicated as we go along and 
more and more negative in their cut- 
backs and controls. So complicated, in 
fact, that it now takes a large army of 
employees in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to police them. The Government 
is now spending a record $5.5 billion ona 
crazy-quilt farm program, and what 
has it accomplished? The greatest 
farm depression since the 1920’s. Now, 
I submit, the real fundamental we must 
face is that agriculture can no longer be 
controlled by controlling six basic crops, 
and all the soil-bank adaptations and 
everything else so far adopted have not 
changed that fundamental. Talk all you 
like, I seriously question if we can ever 
make a smooth, smart, and saucy 1957 
model out of a 1938 agricultural program 
merely by patching and plugging and re- 
painting the component parts. There 
have been too many changes in agricul- 
ture since 1938 and we must face the 
facts of life. Twenty years ago we did 
not have any dacron and nylon or other 
synthetic fibers. Cotton was a lot more 
basic 20 years ago than it is today. 

Twenty years ago you ladies were not 
dieting quite so much. You were eating 
a lot more bread, and people were buying 
flour by the 24-pound and 48-pound bag. 
Down South they were buying it by the 
200-pound barrel. Wheat was a lot more 
basic then. And what about corn? The 
Iowa-Illinois-Indiana corn bloc tells us 
that corn is just as basic as it ever was, 
that it is the whole life-and-death key to 
the livestock and poultry production in 
this country. - But now just a minute; 
what is the whole story? Corn is just 
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about 50 percent as basic as it was 20 
years ago and therein lies the root of the 
whole problem. 

Twenty years ago the people in the 
Corn Belt were producing a 200-pound 
hog with 22 or 24 bushels of corn. But 
they are not feeding that way any more. 
They are producing a 200-pound hog with 
12 bushels of corn and 100 pounds of pro- 
tein supplement, soybean or cottonseed 
meal. Now, which is basic, the corn or 
the soybean and the cottonseed meal? 

On hogs, we have to face it that the 
corn market potential has been cut 50 
percent by changes in feeding methods. 
I am not saying that it was wrong. I 
am just saying let us be realistic and 
recognize what has happened. 

Poultry rations today are made up 
mostly of small grains, maize or milo 
because producers have found them bet- 
ter or more economical. 

Less than one-fourth of the current 
dairy ration is corn. That is a big change 
from 20 years ago. 

And what about beef? The latest 
figures for 13 States, including the 9 Corn 
Belt States, show that less than 5 percent 
of the cattle are fed anything but grass 
and protein supplement for as much as 6 
months, and less than 25 percent of the 
cattle in this country ever see any corn 
for as much as 3 months out of the year. 
By far the biggest portion of the beef pro- 
duced in this country today is grass-fed, 
with a little cottonseed or soybean sup- 
plement during the winter months. 

I had a steak in one of the restaurants 
on Capitol Hill the other day and I 
guarantee that that bull never saw an 
ear of corn. I think he was fed on John- 
son grass and Jimson weed. 

Changes in feeding habits all over the 
Nation and including the Corn Belt have 
seriously reduced the demand for 
corn in the past 20 years. Yet, the corn 
bloc apparently insists on 51 million 
basic acres, just like old times. And 55 
million acres of corn will be grown, 
whether Congress applies this patch to 
the crazy quilt farm program or not. 

Let me ask, why did not the corn 
States come here with a program to in- 
crease the usage of corn by offering a 
premium for lean-type corn-fed pork or 
for Choice and Prime corn-fed beef? 
Why did not somebody come in here with 
a program to convert that corn to some 
finished food for the people over 65 
who are struggling desperately to get 
by on $30 a month social security pay- 
ment or less in these days of cold-war 
inflation? Or to some food we could 
store for defense in the event of enemy 
attack? 

Why did not somebody come in with 
a proposal to pay the farmer a decent, 
honest price for reasonable production 
so that he would not have to plant every 
one of his acres? Why not a program 
to get more corn into foreign markets, 
even at a loss? 

No, what we are offered is another 
patch on a gigantic soil-bank program 
of $1 billion for bare acres to get people 
not to produce 6 basic crops. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Let us be 
honest. Have any of you seen some of 
these soil-bank acres in the Corn Belt 
that were placed in the soil bank? Do 
you know what they were? Were they 
corn acres? ‘They were, in many in- 
stances, the worst acres on the man’s 
farm, often just brush, plain brush; and 
yet Mr. Benson paid those people $42 
an acre rental for 1 year on those brush 
acres. 

Now, if we want to be provincial about 
this, which I Go not want to be, I refuse 
to be a party to any program that is 
going to continue $42 an acre payments 
for brush in the Corn Belt when my 
people cannot get $42 an acre for their 
brush in south Missouri. 

Now, let us face this problem squarely 
and get away from this corn bloc, wheat 
bloc, cotton bloc approach to the farm 
problem. Let us look at the whole na- 
tional farm picture, not as acres but as 
people. We have approximately 5 to 
5% million farm families in the United 
States, owners and tenants. Why can 
we not look at their problems realisti- 
cally, on a positive, affirmative ap- 
proach? If it takes the rest of this 
Congress, I cannot think of anything 
that we could do that would serve a 
greater purpose or benefit this Nation 
more than to come up with a bold, for- 
ward-looking national farm program. 
Next to world peace, the two gravest 
problems confronting this Nation are 
first the farm problem where people 
have seen their incomes decline in the 
face of spiraling inflation; and second, 
the problem of our people over 65 who 
have seen their incomes stand still in 
the face of a cold war inflation that they 
did not cause and could not foresee. 
Cannot we look at these problems 
squarely and seek answers that might 
help solve both of these problems with 
each dollar? 

If it takes the rest of this session, 
cannot we find a way to get more for 
our money than to spend $1 billion and 
still not cut back production of unmar- 
ketable surpluses of six basic crops that 
are no longer as basic as they used to 
be? 

Why cannot we face agriculture 1957 
instead of patching and repainting ag- 
riculture 1938? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendments close at 3:30. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, that request covers the Harrison 
amendment, the Cooley-Benson amend- 
ment, and the Poage amendments? 


Mr. COOLEY. That is right. It - 


covers all the amendments that are now 
pending. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Ihave 
no objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
McINTIRE] 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, my 
interest in this legislation stems from 
the fact that I am a farmer and a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and all matters before the com- 
mittee are, in part, my responsibility. 
When reported to the floor, they become 
the responsibility, of course, of every 
Member of the House. The gentleman 
from Missouri has made some observa- 
tions which, within the general frame- 
work of his remarks, have been very 
much in my mind as we have had this 
legislation before our committee. I think 
he was right when he stated his concern 
that a great deal of our farm legislation 
has been, as he described it, patchwork 
legislation. I am a member of the Fam- 
ily Farm Subcommittee, as it was set up 
in the last session of Congress. I visited 
many areas where the family farm is in 
a very serious situation by virtue of cut- 
back in acreage under quota legislation 
on the basic commodities. I certainly 
have seen and heard the witness of many 
farmers who are seriously involved in 
these acreage adjustments. I am very 
much in sympathy with the problem 
which the gentleman from Missouri out- 
lined. Let me say to those on my right, 
and the gentleman from Missouri is in 
that group, that analyzing this legisla- 
tion in the light of his remarks or the 
principles he set forth, I came to a very 
definite conclusion—that this legislation 
should not include feed grains at this 
time. I have expressed to the members 
of our committee that I am very much 
interested in the soil-bank legislation be- 
ing put on the track, you might say, and 
making it applicable in production ad- 
justments beyond just simply the basic 
commodities. 

My interest in this basic principle, of 
course, has required me to analyze this 
legislation and on the basis of that I 
came to the conclusion that this is not 
the appropriate time under good, sound 
procedure to bring in feed grains and 
the problems incident to legislation of 
that nature. I say this objectively and 
not in criticism of those who disagree 
with me on it, but as one coming out of 
the Northeast from a feed-deficit area 
I have also analyzed these pieces of leg- 
islation in respect to the impact in the 
area. I say, that, of the legislation that 
you have had presented to you, the im- 
pact will be less on the basis of legisla- 
tion if it deals strictly with corn than 
it will be if it deals across the whole 
gamut of feed grains, including corn and 
all the rest. I say that those of us com- 
ing from these feed-deficit areas have 
something at stake in all farm legisla- 
tion and, as one Member, I feel a respon- 
sibility to express my reasons in rela- 
tion to this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], for 3 minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. JONES] stated previously, we 
are up against a very realistic situation. 
If anybody had asked me this morning 
if I would ever have agreed to this sort 
of compromise I would have said “No.” 
I had hoped to propose and get serious 
consideration of the House on the basic 
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problem of providing 90 percent protec- 
tion on the family-size farm production. 

Now, coming back to being realistic, I 
know that the temper of the House is 
such that it would refuse to give me the 
sort of consideration that that problem 
deserves. Consequently I am personally 
open to compromise. 

I had intended this morning, as I said 
in a speech just before we went into this 
particular Committee, to force the issue 
of 90 percent parity on family-size pro- 
duction of 4,090 bushels of corn, 25 bales 
of cotton, and 3,000 bushels of wheat. 
I discussed the other feature of my pro- 
posal which has met with such wide- 
spread acceptance. But we must get the 
bill over to the other body. Unfortu- 
nately, I believe there are too many 
Members in this House who would just 
as soon see this legislation killed, and 
have no legislation at all. That is the 
only reason I am backing down in my 
viewpoint. I am willing to yield tempo- 
rarily on the intention I had to force 
this price-support issue. I am willing 
to accept Mr. Harrison’s section 1. That 
is partially what my farmers are inter- 
ested in. That says that we shall have 
an allotment of 51 million acres of corn. 
The farmers in the Corn Belt cannot sur- 
vive with less. We have been urged to 
get that, which to me is the most im- 
portant thing in this bill. If we have to 
concede something to our neighbors 
down South, what is wrong with that? 
We cannot shut them entirely out of this 
picture. I, for one, as a Member from 
the corn-producing area, do not intend 
to say to the South that they cannot 
have any of the advantages of far-reach- 
ing agricultural legislation which we 
propose. So I am willing to accept the 
Poage amendment, mainly because, as 
has been stated before, it does not add 
a single dime to the cost for the soil- 
bank operation this coming year, $1,200,- 
000,000, which is already before my sub- 
committee on appropriations. 

Secondly, it will give us the 51 million 
acres corn allotment we must have. 

Third, it will help get a lot of this feed 
grain acreage out of production, and if 
any of you think you are facing this 
basic problem without taking into con- 
sideration this acreage of feed grain pro- 
duction down South, you are not facing 
up to the situation. 

Furthermore, it is obvious to me and 
should be to everyone that it is either 
this compromise or no legislation and we 
must pass a bill today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield my time to the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

I am-pleading with you. Let us do 
something. I am yielding somewhat on 
my position. I voted for the Andresen 
substitute the other day because the 
House had accepted my amendment 
which had to do with feed grain acre- 
age and a 51 million acre corn allot- 
ment was provided. My amendment was 
a part of it when I voted for it. Now 
the Poage amendment helps the Harri- 
son amendment to some extent and I 
hope the bill will do some good. As the 
originator of the soil bank in the Con- 
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gress, I want to see the soil bank go on 
through to success. Unless you do some- 
thing along the line of reducing this feed 
grain acreage, wherever it may exist, we 
will never overcome this surplus feed- 
grain problem and the soil bank will not 
have a reasonable chance to succeed. 

We are at a crucial point in farm legis- 
lation and much depends on our approv- 
ing this compromise today. 

Let me plead with the House, there- 
fore, to finish this debate and accept the 
Harrison amendment as amended by the 
Poage amendment. Let us send it over 
to the Senate, Mr. Chairman. The Sen- 
ate will then work its will, the conferees 
can get together, and I am sure we will 
have, as always is the case with such 


conferences, worthwhile agricultural 
legislation. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is not the feeling 
in the commercial Corn Belt that one of 
the things which has created their feed 
surplus problem is the planting of di- 
verted acres in the Wheat Belt and other 
basic crop areas? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There is 
no question about that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Has not that been 
a problem that has plagued them for 
several years? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes; and 
it will remain a problem unless we adopt 
the Harrison amendment together with 
the Poage amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the Poage 
amendment is adopted and it operates to 
take out a bushel of corn here and a 
bushel there in sections where wheat 
and other basic crops were heretofore 
planted, it would actually benefit the 
commercial corn area, would it not? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I, as a 
producer of corn up in the State of 
Minnesota, will benefit directly for every 
bushel of grain that is not produced out- 
side the commercial corn area. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly 
the effects will be refiected right on the 
terminal market in Chicago. 

May I conclude with the plea that we 
finish this. Let us have a reasonable bill, 
Mr. Chairman. What is before us is not 
100 percent satisfactory to all of us, 
especially when I think of what I would 
like to see passed by this Congress, when 
I think of the protection I would like to 
see afforded to the family-sized farm, 
and certain other improvements in the 
farm program. I realize we have no 
opportunity to do all we would like today. 
But let us do what we can, let us try to 
do something for the corn farmers every- 
where in the United States, and let us do 
it in time so the corn farmer can make 
his plans for the coming spring. 

This would not be a bad compromise 
under the circumstances; and, when you 
consider it in the face of the hard reality 
that our choice is between this and no bill 
at all, there should be no hesitancy on 
the part of anyone to vote for the Harri- 
son amendment together with the Poage 
amendment. All legislation is a com- 
promise and this bill is no exception. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] is recognized. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to endorse the position just taken 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN], and I do it because I 
know and you know, every one of you 
knows, whether you are a Republican or 
a Democrat, whether you are in this 
House or out of this House, any place in 
America, that the party in power in Con- 
gress is going to write this bill in the final 
analysis, and that the southerners who 
have a majority on both the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees are going 
to take care of their people. You cannot 
blame them for that. I try to take care 
of my people the best I can, and you try 
to take care of the people you repre- 
sent here in the Congress of the United 
States. You cannot condemn the Rep- 
resentatives from the South for looking 
after their people. They are in power 
and they are going to have the final say. 
That is sure. 

Let us, therefore, be realistic and get 
the best we can for the people we rep- 
resent and in fairness to the taxpayers 
of America. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Brown] just made a very interesting 
speech a few minutes ago. He asked why 
we from the Corn Belt do not come in 
here with some recommendations for 
this and that. I want to inform him that 
I have joined with Senator MUNDT in a 
bill which would provide that all of our 
gasoline be mixed with 5 percent Agrol, 
alcohol distilled from surplus agricultural 
products. Do you realize that a 5-per- 
cent Agrol mix in all our gasoline would 
consume in 1 year 1,440,000,000 bushels 
of grain? We have in Government stor- 
age in corn and wheat today just a 
little over 1,700,000,000 bushels. So if 
our proposed bill is made law in 15 
months we could thus consume every 
bushel of wheat and corn in Govern- 
ment storage so in a couple of years we 
would have no occasion to be consider- 
ing this farm bill here today. 

Do you realize that our horses and 
mules before the advent of the iron 
horse used to eat the production of 43 
million acres of our land? And then we 
wonder why we have a surplus, and why 
we have a farm problem in America 
today, knowing that to be the fact. 

Senator Munpt and I recently ap- 
peared before the President’s Commis- 
sion which is looking into the new in- 
dustrial uses of farm products. They 
had a meeting of the full Commission 
for us with their chemists, their inves- 
tigators, and research staff, and I am 
happy to say they are giving the Jen- 
sen-Mundt bill very serious attenticn. 
They will bring their report to the Con- 
gress some time toward the end of this 
month. We are hoping they will en- 
dorse the Jensen-Mundt bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
for the very good speech he made and 
also my colleague from Missouri. I 
should like to address my remarks to 
Representatives from our big urban cen- 
ters and I hope they will read the figures 
which will appear in my extension of 
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remarks. I have a few figures here 
which I am going to give you. 

I have had the statement made to me 
by a few Representatives from our big 
cities that they were going to vote 
against any kind of farm legislation re- 
gardless. They seem to have the idea 
the farmer is lolling in the lap of luxury 
and that they are being robbed. They 
are being robbed as far as that is con- 
cerned, but the farmer is not doing the 
robbing. 

The city consumer finds these changes 
in his price since 1 year ago: 

Round steak up 3 cents a pound. 

Bread up 1 cent a loaf. 

Milk up 1 cent a quart. 

Coffee up 17 cents a pound. 

A month’s rent up 2.4 percent. 

A pair of men’s shoes up 44 cents. 

Average man’s suit up $1.18. 

A pair of blue jeans for a boy less than 
10 years old up 13 cents. 

A gallon of gasoline up 1 cent. 

A new car up $138. 

One gallon of heating oil up 1 cent. 

Mr. Chairman, those things are hap- 
pening while the American farmer is go- 
ing broke. I have stated to the Members 
of this House at different times that you 


could start a depression on the Ameri- 


can farm but you could not keep it there. 
I have not the time to read all of these 
figures but Iam going to leave them here 
so that they may be extended in the 
. RECORD. 

The profit squeeze—Some well-known Com- 


panies whose earnings in 1956 were below 
1955 


1955 1956 Down 
Allis-Chalmers Percent 

Manufacturing._._| $24, 805,326 |$20, 355, 045 118 
Massey-Harris- 

Ferguson ?___-_-_-. 12, 168, 555 } 3,159, 331 174 
Clark Equipment... 9, 535, 626 | 9, 401, 357 11 
Westinghouse Elec- 

e ee ANS aig 42, 802, 747 |215, 537, 061 164 
Radio Corporation 

of Amorea- 47, 525,465 | 40, 031, 245 116 
ERDI gi ee ali na ere 8, 423, 329 398, 690 95 
Motorola... .---.-.-- 8 500,000 | 7,970, 000 16 
General Motors----- 1 6 189, 477, 082 |847, 396, 102 29 
OMS ee dana 437, 000, 000 |236, 600, 000 46 
Eaton Manufactur- 

2A OTE Ry RE aa 13, 285, 496 | 12, 980, 828 12 
Standard Screw--.-- 2,501,214 | 1,635,775 135 
United States Steel__ 370, 099, 353 |347, 865, 150 16 
Se Steel_____ 180, 191, 708 |161, 411, 625 140 

P online 5, 507,892 | 4, 256, 546 23 
Monsanto Chemical_| 42,169,970 | 38, 645, 533 18 
Texas Gulf Sulphur-| 32, 356, 404 | 28, 135, 880 13 
eal Sol- 

E ae 3, 451, 813 | 2, 830, 591 118 
Ward Making fo. 1, 522,400 | 1, 313, 922 114 
Continental Baking- 7, 737, 307 | 7, 512, 423 13 
National Tea-_------ 7, 236, 548 7, 007, 800 13 
United Fruit- ------- 33, 539, 366 | 30, 283, 130 110 
Boston & Maine RR- 3, 322, 667 741, 225 178 
pole Padne- 2)... 79, 227, 256 | 78, 568, 845 11 

Per 13, 790, 578 9, 165, 274 34 
New York Air Brake_ 2, 144, 296 | 1,870, 005 113 
Ryan Aeronautical 2_ 1, 550,590 | 1, 256, 769 119 
Grumman Aircraft__ 9, 756, 500 | 7,702, 892 21 
Seiberling Rubber- 1, 127,085 | 1,051, 049 17 
B. F. Goodrich.___._ 46, 662, 127 43, 765, 431 6 
General Time_.-_--.- 2,110,412 | J, 972, 148 17 
Bausch & Lomb.-._- 1, 654, 886 1, 405, 016 115 
American Viscose....} 24,709,000 | 14, 909, 000 40 
Ravyonier....------- 15, 917, 652 | 13,975, 000 12 
Armstrong Cork-_-..- 14, 542, 289 13, 320, 380 8 
National Gypsum___ 15, 763, 690 14, 263, 528 110 
ee 

riparia oS 36, 045, 961 | 29, 162, 092 19 
Republic Pictures 4__ 919, 034 758, 401 117 
E LONA ion 6, 596, 000 4, 519, 758 3l. 


1 Profit decreased even though company did a bigger 
business in 1956 than in 1955, 

2 Year ended Oct. 31. 

3 Before adjustment for change in inventory valuation. | 
Company reported profit as $3,492,061 after the change. 

4 52 weeks ended on last Saturday of October. 
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This table shows the decrease in net 
earnings of many of our large corpora- 
tions in 1956, in comparison with their 
net earnings of 1955. Even General 
‘Motors lacked 29 percent of making as 
much money in 1956 as they did in 1954. 
Ford lacked 46 percent. The Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Co. lacked 74 percent 
of making as much net profit in 1956 as 
they did in 1955. 

The reason is not far to seek. In the 
last 4 years the American farmer has 
lost $9 billion in net income. He has 
lost $8,700,000,000 in the inventory value 
of the livestock on his farm. He has 
just that much less money to spend for 
the products of industry. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Mem- 
bers will check these figures I will in- 
clude in my extension of remarks þe- 
cause they are very revealing and I as- 
sure you they cannot be contradicted. 

I remember quite distinctly the things 
which have happened to American agri- 
culture over the past 50 years—because 
I have been a part of it. The first time 
in a century that the American farmer 
ever received anything comparable to a 
fair share of the national income was 
during the 4 years of the administration 
of Woodrow Wilson, and farm prices 
were at 100 percent of parity when the 
Republicans took over in 1920. 

I will not dwell on those 12 long years 
during which a farm depression that be- 
gan in 1921 and 1922 spread further and 
further until it engulfed industry, labor, 
the railroads, and the banks. By 1932 
the per capita income of farm people had 
sunk to less than $100; 15 million labor- 
ing people were without jobs; our life- 
insurance companies were operating un- 
der a moratorium; 9,976 banks had failed 
in the United States, with not a single 
deposit insured or guaranteed; credit 
had dried up; factory chimneys had 
ceased to smoke; and a storm of mort- 
gage foreclosures were taking farms, as 
well as the homes of town and city dwell- 
ers, all over the United States. 

Then, in utter desperation, the people 
of the United States, in their hour of 
misery and ruin, turned to the Demo- 
cratic Party—the party that has al- 
ways heard and heeded the cry of dis- 
tress, want, and misery. The party that 
has the record of having fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, and sheltered the 
destitute. 

I will not list the beneficial legislation 
which was passed during the first 4 years 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. Let it suffice to say that it laid the 
groundwork for farm programs that, in 
a 20-year period, raised the per capita 
income of farm people more than 700 
percent. It took this legislation, of which 
the Democratic farm program was a 
part, 8 years to pull the American farmer 
up to 100 percent of parity—but it did do 
the job. From that time on until 1952 
the price of all food and fiber produced 
on American farms sold for an average 
of a little more than 100 percent of 
parity. 

When the Republican Party came back 
into power in 1952, many of us knew the 
farming industry was headed for trouble; 
and that grave trouble has developed in 
the Farm Belt, no one on either side of 
this aisle doubts for a minute, 
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Between the dates of December 31, 
1952, and December 31, 1956, the Ameri- 
can farmer increased his bank debt $3.1 
billion. He increased his farm mortgages 
$3.8 billion, and he suffered an inventory 
loss on the value of his livestock of $8.7 
billion. This is a total loss for these 3 
items alone of $15.6 billion. Now add to 
this a $9 billion loss in net income over 
that same 4-year period and you come up 
with $24.6 billion. 

People in the cities engaged in manu- 
facturing, merchandising and transpor- 
tation should never lose sight of the fact 
that they have no better customer in the 
world than the American farmer and 
they should remember that the $24.6 bil- 
lion that the farmer lost during that 4- 
year period, could and would have been 
spent for the goods and services produced 
by labor and industry. 

If the staggering loss the farmer has 
suffered had been reflected in lower 
prices for finished food and fiber to the 
consumer—it might have some justifica- 
tion, but this has not been the case. The 
city consumer is paying more for gro- 
ceries and clothing today than he has 
ever paid at any time in our history— 
even in the war years. The cost of living 
is now 118 percent of the 1943 to 1947 
average, and it must be remembered that 
during the 1943 to 1947 period, the 
farmer was receiving 100 percent of par- 
ity, and the cost of living was 18 percent 
lower than it now is. 

Another point I want to make is this. 
During Democratic farm programs which 
extended over a period of 20 years, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had in stor- 
age $2.4 billion worth of farm com- 
modities; but 4 years of bungling and 
Benson has increased those holdings to 
$8.2 billion, and during this same 4 years 
of time, debt in the United States—both 
public and private—has increased $136 
billion. 

It makes little difference what sort of 
farm legislation we pass here in the 
House today—or if we pass none. Any 
legislation the Congress may pass will be 
turned over to Ezra Taft Benson to ad- 
minister and it has two strikes against 
it as soon as that is done. Since his ap- 
pointment, Secretary Benson has dem- 
onstrated by every official action that it 
is his intention to drive farm prices 
lower and lower; eliminate two million 
farmers; bring about corporation farm- 
ing; and destroy the family-sized farm. 
He has, so far, been quite successful be- 
cause while the population of the United 
States has increased 14.4 millions, the 
farm population has gone down 1.5 mil- 
lions, and from all indications we will 
have Mr. Benson at the helm in the De- 
partment of Agriculture for another 4 
years. 

Let me conclude with this statement. 
Bankrupt farm prices and Republican 
administrations have been synonymous 
for almost a hundred years and this ad- 
ministration is running true to form. It 
is my hope that it will not take another 


. Gepression such as we had in 1932 to 


teach farmers to quit voting the Republi- 
can ticket, but I sometimes think it may 
take just that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
IMr. NEAL]. 
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- Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, West Vir- 
ginia’s position with relation to the com- 
mercial farmer can be expressed in the 
soliloquy of the colored boy who, when 
passing by a large church picnic gather- 
ing where copious portions of luscious 
watermelon were being passed to the par- 
ticipants, dropped his head and was 
heard to say, “Umm, such good times and 
me not in ’em.” 

No matter what existing legislation 
supporting basic crops or how successful 
the Congress may be in providing aid to 
commercial corngrowers, the plight of 
West Virginia farmers, with one excep- 
tion—the tobacco growers—will remain 
at the bottom of an economic squeeze. 
The total of corn loan and storage in 
West Virginia in 1956 is only 15.903 
bushels. 

West Virginia is not in the commercial 
corn area. There are no corn-acreage 
allotments. Those who have wheat al- 
lotments can be counted on one’s fingers. 
Only tobacco growers with allotments 
can participate in the soil bank. 

Corn production falls short of the 
State’s demands for animal feeds. Since 
most farms are in the family-size class, 
with no croplands to spare, they cannot 
qualify for soil-bank aid either in re- 
duced acreage plantings or existing pro- 
visions governing conservation pay- 
ments. 

There is just no way our farmers can 
benefit from. provisions of the corn legis- 
lation under discussion in this House. 
During the December referendum only 
242 farmers took the trouble to cast their 
votes and I daresay 95 percent of them 
were tobacco growers who sought the 
chance to recoup their diminishing acre- 
ages through the soil-bank route. 

The debate on this corn bill has de- 
veloped a clear pattern of antagonism 
of the wheat and corn growers of the 
Central and Western States against the 
producers of other basics in the Southern 
States, while West Virginia sits on the 
sidelines unable to escape her propor- 
tionate tax burden to support basics nor 
to avoid paying the increased cost of 
animal food, and human food and rai- 
ment processed therefrom. 

If West Virginia’s hilly terrain were 
measured in flat acres, Texas would have 
little to brag about. Croplands are at a 
premium. But thousands of acres lie 
neglected because price support and con- 
servation laws provide assistance only to 
States with large areas of tillable soil. 
Were the regulations governing crop- 
lands extended to West Virginia hills, 
suitable for grazing and reforestation, 
the sturdy young men of the hill coun- 
tries would no longer be compelled to 
desert the land of their birth for employ- 
ment in other fields. 

For the sake of future generations, 
equal attention should be given to pre- 
serving the economic welfare of the hill 
countries where favorable climate, abun- 
dant rainfall, and natural beauty prevail, 
as is being given in subsidies distributed 
to the less fortunate areas where sea- 
sonal drought, wind erosion, and destruc- 
tive floods are repeated threats to the 
efforts of the farmer and the crops as 
well, 
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Yet, existing farm legislation, instead 
of encouraging the family-size farm, 
continues to pay large sums of our tax 
money to keep the big commercial pro- 
ducers of basic crops, many of whom are 
Sideline operators, from piling up surplus 
commodities year after year, at the ex- 
pense of the small- and middle-class 
farmer who, if free to do so, could meet 
the market demand and command a price 
commensurate with the supply. 

With all due respect to past and pres- 
ent lawmakers, legislation designed to 
solve the farm problems simply serves to 
complicate and confound the farmer’s 
position and tighten the straitjacket that 
will eventually enslave him to the bu- 
reaucrat. 

Witness the plight of West Virginia’s 
dairymen and herders of meat animals. 
Lacking sufficient croplands to produce 
an adequate supply of feeds, they are 
caught in the vise of high cost of animal 
feeds on the one hand and ridiculously 
low prices of beef and pork on the other. 

West Virginia’s receipts for 1956 for 
livestock and livestock products amount- 
ed to four times the amount received 
from the marketing of crops, including 
the payments from promiscuous Govern- 
ment subsidies for conservation. 

Only a sturdy mountaineer, dedicated 
to his obligation to make an abundant 
supply of animal foods available to the 
rapidly increasing nonfarming popula- 
tion, may be expected to continue an un- 
profitable contribution without some 
faint hope for future relief. Let us quit 
passing farm laws that make second- 
class citizens in neglected areas of our 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from ‘Wisconsin 
[Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. REUSS. I intend to offer an addi- 
tional amendment to the Harrison 
amendment at such time as the Poage 
amendment is disposed of. Am I cor- 
rect in assuming that I will be permitted 
to offer that amendment and speak in 
behalf of it without limitation of the 
present limitation of time secured by 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Coo.LEy]; in other words, the 3:30 limita- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood the unanimous-consent request to 
be that debate upon the pending amend- 
ments would be limited to the 3:30 pe- 
riod. 

Mr. REUSS. I just want to make sure, 
Mr. Chairman, that that does not in- 
clude additional amendments to the Har- 
rison amendment, which, of course, is 
the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
really asked two questions. One pertains 
to the parliamentary situation and the 
other as to the time. The Chair thinks 
that the gentleman should take his 3 
minutes now and discuss his amendment 
in order, and then he can offer the 
amendment later. 

Mr. REUSS. The amendment is at 
the desk, and I should like to have it 
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read for the information of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss: Add an 
additional section as follows: “Eligibility 
of any producers to receive payments under 
the programs provided in the Agricultural 
Act of 1956, as amended, shall be limited to 
$5,000 in any one year.” 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would limit to $5,000 the 
amount that any one farmer can receive 
in any 1 year from the soil bank. The 
main aim of a good farm program should 
be to support the income of the family- 
sized farmer. But in practice much of 
the benefits of the soil bank—paid for 
by taxpayers’ dollars—are going not to 
the family-sized farmer but to large 
agricultural corporations and combina- 
tions which have no need for subsidies. 
As the figures just released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show, here are 
some of the current payments made un- 
der the soil bank: 

McCarthy & Hildebrand (Califor- 

nia) 
J. W. B. Farms, Inc. (Colorado) 
Garvey Farms (Colorado and 


$29, 723. 53 
45, 817.77 


IES a a a ER ee ea 61, 354. 50 
Kupchunoe Bros., Inc. (Con- 

MOCVICHS) So tice os 29, 829.51 
J. E. Shepard (Connecticut)_.... 40, 162.55 
Adams Bros. & Co. (Iowa) ------. 49, 248. 00 
Duward Harper (Texas) --._---___ 30, 737. 22 
George C. Chance (Texas) _.__-_. 48, 093. 00 
‘Tom Moore’ (Texas) --.-..-.--_. 40, 793. 40 


These lavish payments repeat what we 
have been guilty of for seme time under 
the price-support program. Commodity 
Credit loans in 1 year of $1,900,000 had 
been made to Delta & Pine Land Co., to 
United States Wheat Corp. of $348,000 
in 1 year, to Leo Horrigan Farms of 
$354,339 in 1 year, and to Adams Bros & 
Co. of $190,000 in 1 year. 

Last year Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson paid out $179 million of taxpay- 
ers’ money in soil-bank payments to corn 
farmers alone. Under the amendment 
of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
HARRISON], additional corn farmers 
would qualify under the soil bank, and 
thus the amount of payments would pre- 
sumably increase. Certainly we can lop 
from this amount that portion which is 
made not to the family-sized farmer but 
to the corporation farmer. The $5,000 
limitation to any one farm producer 
means that Government help will go 
where it is needed, not where it is not 
needed. Aid to the large-scale producer 
merely increases the tendency away from 
the family-sized farm. If everyone who 
ha- said a good word for economy in 
Government and for the family-sized 
farmer in the last few days will vote for 
this amendment, it should pass unani- 
mously. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that while I am opposed to 
the bill I do favor the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Reuss]. Many of the most vig- 
orous criticisms of the farm program 
have arisen from these large payments 
made to big corporate-type farms. I 
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think the step the gentleman is propos- 
ing is a wise one. I hope his amendment 
carries. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER] for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not come before the Committee as an 
expert in agriculture, but I do come to 
speak to the Committee very briefly and 
very sincerely because I was raised on a 
farm in the Corn Belt; I have helped as 
perhaps many of you have helped to 
plant, to hoe, to cultivate, and garner a 
crop of corn. 

I want to urge this upon every Mem- 
ber. Today I am going to suggest that 
everybody offer a prayer that Republi- 
cans and Democrats, particularly from 
this great Corn Belt will somehow, in 
some way, get together and support a 
bill without making a partisan issue of 
it, such as has been demonstrated here 
previously. 

I have read this proposed legislation 
with a great deal of care. Members may 
find my comments thereon in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 6. Mr. 
Chairman, you will note that I referred 
to the Harrison bill, H. R. 4555, which 
I understand is the substitute that has 
been offered. 

I also have a letter from the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Pork] who has 
offered a similar bill. I am quite sure 
all Members have received letters and 
explanations from these two Members 
clearly defining and outlining the pur- 
pose and intent and content of the pro- 
posed legislation. It is not confusing if 
you will read the statements of these 
two gentlemen. 

For that reason I shall support those 
Members who want to defeat the Poage 
amendment; and I say this in all kindli- 
ness to the gentleman from Texas be- 
cause I have a high regard for him. To 
me it is just another plan of confusion. 
Apparently it is just another demon- 
stration of delaying tactics such as were 
used last week and the delaying tactics 
that were used in the preparation and 
presentation of the soil-bank plan last 
year. 

I am going to suggest one more thing 
that is very, very important. Do not for- 
get that in our area—and may I interpo- 
late that approximately 49 percent of the 
corn is raised in 4 States—the 4 States 
are Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebras- 
ka. How many Members are there on 
the Committee on Agriculture from those 
States? Only four. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Harrison] is one of 
them. He knows what he is talking 
about. I am quite sure the other Mem- 
bers from those States know what they 
are talking about. We live there. Corn 
is not corn alone. It is so many pounds 
of pork and so many pounds of beef. 

The gentleman from Missouri made a 
statement a few minutes ago that we are 
raising more hogs on less corn. Yes we 
are, but do not forget we are raising many 
more hogs and cattle and consumption 
has increased because the population has 
increased. Consequently we are having 
a demand for more corn than ever be- 
fore despite the fact that today we are 
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adding supplementary protein feeds, as 
we properly should. 

Letters and telegrams from the district 
that I have the privilege to represent and 
from other sections of Indiana definitely 
support the Harrison bill which we now 
are supporting. In fact, the Indiana 
Farm Bureau has expressed itself in 
support of these same principles for the 
corn farmer. 

Incidentally, the Farm Bureau has 
more than 131,000 members in Indiana. 
Their resolutions and recommendations 
originate from the grass roots meetings 
of the local or township units. Thus, 
these recommendations of Farm Bureau 
members and others in the Corn Belt 
should be respected because they know 
the corn problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from In- 
diana just pointed out that there were 
only 4 members on the Committee on 
Agriculture from the 4 largest corn 
States, and suggested they were the only 
ones who knew anything about corn. 

I just wanted to point out that, in def- 
erence to that viewpoint, but without 
accepting it, the amendments I have 
pending recognize and accept that view- 
point and accept word for word the pro- 
posal of the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska, who has been cited as 
being an authority, and a proper spokes- 
man for the commercial corn area. My 
amendment lets him write every word 
that relates to the commercial Corn Belt. 
Then I thought it might be permissible 
for some of those of us who do not live in 
the commercial Corn Belt to write some 
of the phraseology that relates to the 
sections outside the commercial Corn 
Belt. That is exactly the way the 
amendments were prepared. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas for that observation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to favor the 
Poage amendment to the Harrison sub- 
stitute because I believe it helps the corn 
farmers of America. I think they des- 
perately need help as well as all of the 
other farm segments of our economy. 
I think it tries to do something to keep 
the supply of feed grains from being 
overproduced, from having an overpro- 
duction of feed grains, which I believe 
will further depress the prices of our 
livestock and our poultry. I think the 
Poage amendment to the Harrison sub- 
stitute will prevent this bill from costing 
one dime more. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, how much 
I have enjoyed this earnest debate to- 
day. I have seen both sides of the aisle 
try to get together on this problem. I 
want to tell my colleagues who come from 
the corn area how much I appreciate 
their attempt to help us solve this prob- 
lem. I sincerely hope we do not ever 
forget that the farm segment of this 
economy, despite all we try to do, is still 
the segment that needs the most help. 
We are not going to get that help and 
get the kind of program we need for them 
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unless we can cooperate in all of these 
programs, the price supports, the section 
32 funds, and the marketing agreements, 
and try to do just one little thing, and 
that is, give the farmer a fair share of the 
consumer’s dollar. Until he gets a fair 
share of the consumer’s dollar his prob- 
lems cannot be solved. I hope we earn- 
estly continue to strive for progress in 
that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Simpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
the time allotted to me to Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. [Is there objection 


-to the request of the gentleman from 


Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HAR- 
RISON]. It is identical with the measure 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. POLK], and along the same lines as 
a bill I previously introduced. 

The pending amendment has the sup- 
port of the American Farm Bureau, 
which is the largest and finest farmers’ 
organization in the country. It has the 
active support of the vast majority of 
corn farmers. And it is my understand- 
ing that it has the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

It is generally agreed that there is an 
urgent need for corn legislation, and the 
pending amendment will meet that need. 
It meets the emergency need not only of 
the corn farmer. It meets the need`of 
the livestock producer, the dairy farmer, 
and the poultry raiser for a stabilization 
of prices. 

There is nothing really new or novel 
in the pending proposal. It simply pre- 
sents to the corn farmer an option which 
was offered in the referendum last De- 
cember. It gives to the minority the 
program they wish, of staying within the 
37.3 million corn acreage allotment with 
price support of at least $1.36 per bushel. 
It also gives to the majority the pro- 
gram they wish, of higher acreage at 51 
million at lower price support of $1.31 
per bushel, but with the requirement that 
an acreage of cropland equal to 15 per- 
cent of the base be placed in the soil 
bank. 

In the December referendum 61.5 per- 
cent of the corn farmers voted for the 
soil-bank base with lower price supports. 
In my home State of Illinois it was 80.8 
percent who so voted this preference of 
program. The pending amendment 
simply gives these farmers the very pro- 
gram we offered in the Agricultural Act 
of 1956. 

In the referendum only 38.5 percent 
said they preferred the lower acreage 
allotment with higher price supports. 
In my home State of Illinois the percent- 
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age who so voted was only 19.2. None- 
theless, the pending bill as a substitute 
for the measure reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture would give these 
corn farmers, although a small minority, 
the very program they want. 

And so I say, there is nothing really 
new or novel about the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Harrison]. 

A point to be emphasized is that it does 
not increase the cost in the price support 
and soil-bank programs over that which 
we proposed in the Agricultural Act of 
1956. Yesterday we heard much about 
the budget and the need for economy. 
Now is our opportunity to vote for econ- 
omy by voting for this amendment. The 
committee bill would add between $500 
million to $1 billion to the already heavy 
cost of the agriculture program. 

. The pending amendment does not 
grant any special privilege to the corn 
farmer. On the contrary, it corrects an 
inequity of existing law. The producers 
of cotton, rice, wheat, peanuts, and some 
types of tobacco are provided by existing 
law with minimum allotments. This is 
denied the corn farmer. That is why 
he is faced with an acreage cut in 1 year 
from 56 million to 37 million. 

If the wheat farmer were on a com- 
parable basis, with no minimum allot- 
ment protection as now denied the corn 
farmer, he would be faced with an acre- 
age cut from 55 million to 12.4 million. 
If the cotton farmer were in the same 
position as the corn farmer with respect 
to the agriculture program, he would be 
faced with an acreage cut from 17.6 
million to 3.9 million. 

And so I say again by this amend- 
ment we are not granting the corn farm- 
er a special privilege. We are correcting 
an inequity. i 

.By this amendment we are not only 
helping the corn farmer, we are helping 
the producers of beef, pork, poultry, eggs, 
and milk, as well as mutton and lamb. 
It must be borne in mind that a large 
part of corn is used for feed. But corn 
farmers are the only farmers producing 
feed grains who are required to cut acre- 
age to be eligible for price support. Pro- 
ducers of basic commodities have been 
free to shift acreage out of such crops 
as cotton, wheat, peanuts, and tobacco 
into feed grains. As these substitutes 
for corn are fed to livestock and poultry, 
corn has been locked up in Government 
storage bins and, at the same time, the 
corn farmer has to take a corn acreage 
reduction. Itis unfair to saddle the corn 
farmer with this burden. 

The proposal of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Harrison] is a reason- 
able method of doing something con- 
structive about the corn situation now 
before corn planting time. I urge its 
adoption. It is emergency legislation to 
be effective for only 1 year. As soon as 
this is enacted we can then proceed 
with the bigger and more complicated 
problem of balancing feed supplies of 
all kinds in accordance with market 
demands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL]. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, a year 
ago under the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Texas -[Mr.-Poace] and 
those from the South and Southwest, 
they delayed for months and finally were 
able to pass the first monstrosity of a 
farm bill, which President Eisenhower 
vetoed. We then passed a new and work- 
able soil bank farm bill. Now it appears 
they, PoacE and Coo.ry, have come back 
to try to get everything that they lost at 
that time which they should not have 
because it was our purpose who were 
trying to help all phases of agriculture, 
to confine the soil bank only to the six 
basic crops. A great mistake can be 
made here today if we fail to meet the 
corn emergency. Some have been trying 
to play down the importance of corn. I 
should like to point out that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently 
given out these figures, which shows the 
importance of corn. For 19856, the corn 
production had a value of $4,571,000,000 
as against cotton $2 billion, wheat $2 bil- 
lion, and tobacco a little over $1 billion. 
Feed grains are not even mentioned. 
It appears there are people here today 
who would prevent the right kind of leg- 
islation that would help all phases of 
our agriculture from being passed on the 
floor of this House in order to protect 
feed grains which were not even men- 
tioned, and probably if they were men- 
tioned have a value of perhaps $500 mil- 
lion. What we hope to do here today is 
to give the farmers what they voted for, 
the 37-million-acre program and 51 
million acres last December. We can 
give them, in the Harrison bill, their 
choice of each program, which is sup- 
ported and which has been endorsed by 
the Farm Bureau Federation of 1,509,- 
000 farmers and which is backed by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association of my 
State with 200,000 members. We can 
give all the farmers who participated in 
the referendum last December what they 
chose and what they voted for. In that 
way we can do something for a basic 
farm crop upon which livestock depends, 
and livestock provides about 55 percent 
of the corn farmers’ income. I hepe we 
will finally come through and pass the 
Harrison amendment. 

The passage of this bill will make a 
direct and effective attack to reduce 
surpluses that have been depressing all 
phases of agriculture. 

It is a compromise which I repeat will 
give the farmers of the Nation what they 
voted for in the corn referendum last 
December, when 61% percent of them 
voted for the 51 million acre base, and it 
will also give the 38 percent who voted 
for the 37% million corn allotment just 
about what they voted for. 

In my State of Illinois, last December, 
52,925 farmers voted for the 51 million 
acre corn base program while only about 
12,655 Illinois farmers voted for the 37 
million acre corn allotment base. 

This legislation can and should be 


passed promptly. Neither of these bills - 


will increase the cost in 1957 of the 
price support and soil bank programs, 
which were offered to corn farmers by 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Farmers have their allotment notices 
under these programs, so that admin- 
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istrative action to put the programs into 
effect will be as small as possible. 

The Harrison amendment would give 
the farmers what they have signified they 
desired by their vote in the corn refer- 
endum in December, and is the quickest 
way to put a workable program into 
effect. 

It is for 1 year only, and this legis- 
lation will result in a substantial reduc- 
tion in corn production in 1957; will help 
stabilize livesteck, dairy and poultry 
prices, and meet the emergency affecting 
the corn and livestock producers of the 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
PoLKg]. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, as is well 
known I have supported the Andresen 
bill both in the committee and in the vote 
last Thursday. Today I am supporting 
the Harrison amendment as the best 
compromise on corn legislation that can 
be passed at this time. At the time the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HARRI- 
son] presented his amendment, I had 
a similar amendment prepared and 
would have offered it had he not been 
recegnized to offer his amendment. I 
am very much interested in securing a 
workable corn bill. I am deeply con- 
cerned about the provisions that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] 
has offered in his amendment. Sub- 
stantially, the Poage amendment which 
is before us is section 2 of the bill H. R. 
4901. Itis a very broad, inclusive meas- 
ure which I believe will cause serious 
difficulty. I am urging the Members on 
my side of the aisle to vote “no” on the 
Poage amendment. I would like to point 
out that the Poage amendment states 
that compensation under this subsection 
shall be at the rate per acre of the rate 
per bushel of corn. Those of us who 
have had any practical experience with 
farming know that it costs a whole lot 
more to produce a crop of corn than it 
does a crop of rye or oats or barley or 
any of the other small grains. For this 
and many other reasons I favor the Har- 
rison proposal without amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, we are in a confused muddle 
when it comes to this legislation with 
3 or 4 amendments pending. 

I am opposed to the Poage substitute. 
No one can predict, in spite of what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoaGcE] says, 
as to the cost of that program. No one 
can predict how much money will be di- 
verted from one area to another area, to 
take care of the peanuts, cotton, tobacco, 
and ricelands in diverted acres. When 
the funds are allocated in the corn sign- 
up, which I have heard is to be around 
$149 million—if that increased acreage 
of corn is 51 million acres, it will mean 
they will have to extend the time of the 
signup to take in that new acreage, and ` 
the amount of new cornland going into 
the program may be increased to use the 
entire $219 million which will be appro- 
priated. So that for anyone on either 
side of the aisle to make any accurate 
estimate of how much can go into this 
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diverted feed grain area is beyond my 
comprehension, and I am satisfied that 
even the Department of Agriculture will 
be unable to make any estimate as to 
what the signup will be in the event we 
increase the acreage to 51 million acres. 

Another thing, it will take thousands 
of employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture, at a cost of at least $30 million, 
to go out over the country in the basic 
commodity areas to determine what 
acreage had been diverted from tobacco, 
cotton, and peanuts. 

I am standing by my support of the 
Harrison bill. That is a sound bill and 
will not cost any more money than will 
be provided in the budget. It is a bill 
that the farmers want in the commercial 
corn area. We ought to give them what 
they want. As I said, it will not increase 
the expenditure of funds. It will not 
increase the appropriations this year, 
and if you are interested in economy you 
ought to vote down the Poage bill, vote 
down the Cooley bill, and vote for the 
Harrison amendment as it has been pro- 
posed to you here. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I was called to the 
long-distance telephone and I did not 
get to hear the statement the gentle- 
man just made, but someone informed 
me that the gentleman made the state- 
ment that it would increase the cost. 
Is it true that the best estimate you have 
available of the cost of the Poage bill 
will be an additional $30 million? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, we are 
voting for $30 million more than we said 
we would vote yesterday? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Thirty 
million over and above the amount re- 
quested heretofore. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Iyield. 

Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
is it not inevitable that unless we are 
kidding these people who are going to 
divert acres and put them into the soil 
bank, in feed-grain areas, this program 
is bound to cost millions and millions of 
dollars? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Otherwise they could 
not participate. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, if only 
authorities on farm matters had spoken 
to us in clear and understandable, if not 
statesmanlike, terms, I would hesitate to 
participate. Since this is not so, and 
since I represent many overburdened 
taxpayers paying for the farm subsidies, 
I would like to add another thought. 
Why has not someone suggested that 
there are too many farmers producing; 
that overproduction is being encouraged 
by Government bonuses; that “doing 
nothing” is being subsidized by the soil- 
bank payments? Could it not also be 
said that since the Mayflower pilgrims 
landed our Nation has gradually been in- 
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dustrialized, with farmers leaving the 
farm to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
The open market of supply and demand 
was the balance factor. Obviously when 
the free market counterbalances are up- 
set by Government’s artificial bonuses 
and subsidies, our free enterprise econ- 
omy is put in a tailspin. So we have done 
it to ourselves. Our present farm mess 
is the result of our own shortcomings. 
It seems to me that in refusing to recog- 
nize and to discuss the causes of the un- 
fortunate farm situation, we are assur- 
ing the failure of our proposed solutions. 
If we do not honestly recognize the cause 
of our farm problem, namely, overpro- 
duction through Government subsidy— 
too much produced by too many—how 
can we correct the situation? Certainly 
we cannot solve the corn or farm prob- 
lems by political bloc votes of Repub- 
licans and Democrats competitively of- 
fering more of the taxpayers’ money to 
the farmers. Such a course is immoral 
and unrealistic. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy] is 
recognized to close the debate. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me very reckless statements have been 
made here with reference to this impor- 
tant matter. I do not know where the 
gentleman from Minnesota could have 
possibly obtained the information as to 
the additional cost.involved in the Poage 
amendment. Everyone on the floor of 
the House already knows that we have 
committeemen in every corn-growing 
community in America. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY] made a statement which I 
think is absolutely accurate, that the 
Poage amendment would not add one 
single dollar to administrative costs nor 
would it add one additional employee in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

You talk about the cost of the Poage 
amendment. It is completely limited. 
Permit me to read it to you: 

For compensation to producers under the 
1957 acreage reserve programs for wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco, which on April 1, 1957, 
have not been obligated. 


There is your limitation; you cannot 
go beyond the money now in the Secre- 
tary’s Department for this purpose. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I have only 3 
minutes. 

Here is the final proposition which you 
have before you. I said I would vote for 
the bill if you adopt the Poage amend- 
ment to the Harrison amendment, or if 
you adopt the Poage amendment to my 
amendment I will still vote for it, or if 
you adopt the Poage amendment to the 
Andresen amendment, I will vote for it. 

We want a bill. What we are trying to 
do is to help the corn farmers inside the 
area and outside the area by permitting 
the farmers outside to participate in this 
program in a limited fashion. If you do 
not do that, where is all this tobacco, cot- 
ton, and wheat land going? It is going 
into the production of some other grain. 
We know this is true, because the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Mr. McLain both 
told us just that. 
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If you want a corn bill, this is your 
chance to have one. If you do not adopt 
the Poage amendment to either one of 
these two propositions, it is plain to see 
you will not have a corn bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Poace to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Poacr and Mr. 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 139, noes 
159. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nize the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Harrison of Ne- 
braska: Add an additional section as follows: 

“Eligibility of any producers to receive 
payments under the programs provided in 
the Agricultural Act of 1956, as amended, 
shall be limited to $5,000 in any 1 year. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], to 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time, I demand tellers. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand it, we are now voting, by 
teller vote, on the Cooley substitute to 
the committee bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Chair 
will state for the gentleman’s informa- 
tion that we are voting upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], to the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLrey]; in 
other words, the vote is on the Poage 
amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, is that 
not the identical vote we just had? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand, we just had a vote on the 
Poage amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote just taken 
was on the Poage amendment offered to 
the Harrison amendment. This vote is 
on the Poage amendment offered to the 
Cooley substitute. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Poacre and 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 141, noes 
168. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the Cooley substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CooLEy: Add an 
additional section as follows: 

“Eligibility of any producer to receive pay- 
ments under the programs provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, as amended, shall 
be limited to $5,000 in any one year.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLrey] to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time, I ask for tellers on this 
vote. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ABBITT and 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported there were—ayes 141, noes 167. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute proposed by Mrs. KNUTSON as 
amendment to Harrison amendment: 

“That section 101 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection, as 
follows: 

““(g) The level of price support for corn 
to cooperators within the commercial corn- 
producing area for the 1957 crop shall be not 
less than $1.60 per bushel for not to exceed 
for any one producer 14,000 bushels multi- 
plied by the ratio that the total sales of corn 
by such producer bears to the total sales by 
such producer of all farm commodities.’ 

“Src. 2. Section 328 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘Notwithstanding any other provision hereof, 
the acreage allotment for corn for 1957 shall 
not be less than 51 million acres.’ 

“Src. 3. Section 408 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence thereof the 
following: ‘For the purpose of price support 
in the commercial corn-producing area for 
the 1957 crop, a “cooperator” shall be a pro- 


ducer (1) on whose farm the acreage of corn © 


to be harvested for grain does not exceed 85 
percent of the farm-acreage allotment for 
corn; and (2) who devotes in acreage of crop- 
land (tilled in normal rotation), at the option 
of the producer, to either the acreage-reserve 
program for corn or the conservation reserve 
program equal to 15 percent of such pro- 
ducer’s farm-acreage allotment for corn.’ ” 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Minnesota? 

’ There was no objection. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 1 provides that corn in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area shall be 
supported at $1.60 per bushel, only about 
65 or 70 percent of a fair parity income, 
but only the family-farm production part 
of the first 14,000 bushels of corn of each 
producer would be eligible for support. 
This is to prevent the program from ex- 
tending its major benefits to the factory- 
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type agricultural production units but 
would be a real help to the family-type 
farm. Every producer is protected up 
to the proportional part for corn of the 
14,000 bushel family-farm limitation, 
but no producer would be eligible for the 
$1.60 supports on any more than the 
14,000 bushels. Every producer would 
be eligible on his entire production for 
the 75 percent of price parity supports 
in existing law. 

Section 2 of my substitute motion pro- 
vides for establishment for 1957 of a 51- 
million-acre acreage allotment for corn 
in the commercial corn-producing area 
instead of approximately 37 million 
established in existing law. Producers 
would be required to place 15 percent of 
their tillable land in the soil bank as a 
condition of eligibility for price supports 
and could harvest corn from only 85 per- 
cent of their corn acres. 

Section 3 provides that all a corn pro- 
ducer in the commercial corn-producing 
area needs to do to qualify for the $1.60 
per bushel support level on the propor- 
tional part of his first 14,000 bushels is 
to keep his corn plantings within 85 per- 
cent of acreage allotment for his farm 
and devote an equivalent to the 15 per- 
cent of any tillable to the conservation 
or acreage reserve. For the average pro- 
ducer the acreage allotment under this 
amendment for 1957 would be almost 
two-fifths larger than the acreage allot- 
ment already assigned to the average 
farm under the 37-million-acre allot- 
ment under existing law, and is equal to 
the base acreages that have already been 
assigned to each farm. ! 

With the support level set at $1.60 
per bushel with a national allotment of 
51 million acres in 1957, you can be sure 
that participation will þe very high. The 
production of corn will be cut and farm 
prices and incomes raised without re- 
sorting to the heavy payments and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation losses con- 
templated under the MHarrison-Polk 
amendment. Under the Andresen 
amendment and the Harrison-Polk 
amendment, the commercial area corn 
producers would be required to make the 
adjustments required to help all corn 
and feed-grain producers. But under 
the Knutson amendment, commercial 
area corn producers would not be re- 
quired to do so at a financial loss to 
themselves and the Government. More- 
over, adoption of my amendment will 
raise market prices of corn at least to 
the $1.60 support level, and this in turn 
would raise the market prices of non- 
commercial corn and the other feed 
grains well above the 70 percent tragi- 
cally low parity price level to which Sec- 
retary Benson recently reduced them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman : from Minnesota [Mrs. 
Knutson] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Harrison]. 

The substitute 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HARRI- 
son], aS amended. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 


amendment was 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Has debate 
been closed on the Harrison amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 
The debate was closed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. A further 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

If the amendment is adopted, then is 
the bill still open to debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The bill will 
not be open for further debate if the 
Harrison amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thought the 
request was that the debate be closed on 
the amendment and all amendments 
thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, but 
the Harrison amendment is pending, and 
it is in the nature of a substitute for 
the bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers on the vote. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN and Mr. Jones of Missouri. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes. 174, 
noes 155. 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 4901, to establish a 
minimum acreage allotment for corn, to 
provide acreage reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 181, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CooLEy) there 
were—ayes 169, noes 139. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MORANO. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Morano moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 237, answered 
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“present” 1, not voting 26, as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Bass, Tenn. 
Becker 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Breeding 
Brooks, La. 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Buckley 
Burleson 
-Byrne, Pa. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Chudoff 
Coad 
Coffin 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cretella 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson, Ill. 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Dorn, N. Y. 
Dorn, S.C. 
Dowdy 
Durham 


Fisher 
Fogarty 


Adair 
Albert 
Alger 
Allen, Til, 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bow 
Bray 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Broyhill 
Budge 
Burdick 
Bush 
Byrd 
Byrne, Ill. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


[Roll No. 22] 


YEAS—168 


Forand 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Grant 
Green, Oreg. 
Hale 

Haley 
Hardy 
Harrison, Va. 
Healey 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Huddleston 
Jennings 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
Keating 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Knutson 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Long 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Metcalf 
Miller, N. Y. 
Morano 
Multer 
Murray 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Pelly 
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Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cole 
Collier 
Cooper 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Utah 
Dempsey 
Dennison 
Denton 
Devereux 
Dixon 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Doyle 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 
Fenton 


Pilcher 
Pillion 
Poage 
Porter 
Preston 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Reed 
Riehlman 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson, Va. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 

Scott, N.C. 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shuford 
Sieminski 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss, 
Smith, Va. 
Sullivan 
Taber 

Teller 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 


Thompson, N. J. 


Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

Uliman 

Vanik 

Vinson 
Wainwright 
Walter 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 
Winstead 
Wright 

Yates 

Zelenko 


Flood 

Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Gavin 

George 

Gray 

Gregory 
Griffin 
Griffiths 


Harrison, Nebr. 


Harvey 
Haskell 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Henderson 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holmes 
Horan 
Hull 

Hyde 
Ikard 
James 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johansen 


Johnson Minshall Scrivner 
onas Moore Scudder 
Jones, Ala. Morgan Seely-Brown 
Judd Morris Sheehan, 
Kean Moss Simpson, Ill. 
Kearns Mumma Simpson, Pa. 
Kee Natcher Smith, Calif. 
Kee Neal Smith, Wis. 
Kelley, Pa. Nicholson Spence 
Kilburn Nimtz Springer 
King Norblad Staggers 
Kluczynski Norrell Stauffer 
Knox O’Brien, IU, Steed 
Krueger O’Hara, Ill Talle 
Laird O’Hara, Minn. Taylor 
Latham O’Konski Teague, Calif 
LeCompte Osmers Tewes 
Lipscomb Patman Thompson, Tex. 
Loser Patterson Thomson, Wyo. 
McConnell Perkins Thornberry 
McCormack Pfost Tollefson 
McCulloch Philbin Utt 
McDonough Poff Van Pelt 
McFall Poik Van Zandt 
McGregor Price Vorys 
McIntire Prouty Vursell 
McIntosh Rains Watts 
McVey Ray Weaver 
Mack, Ill. Reece, Tenn, Westland 
Mack, Wash. Rees, Kans. Widnall 
Madden Reuss Wier 
Martin Rhodes, Ariz, Wigglesworth 
Mason Rhodes, Pa. Wilson, Calif. 
May Robsion, Ky. Wilson, Ind. 
Meader Rogers, Mass. Withrow 
Merrow Rooney Wolverton 
Michel Roosevelt Young 
Miller, Calif. Sadlak Younger 
Miller, Md. Schenck Zablocki 
Miller, Nebr. Schwengel 
Mills Scott, Pa. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Derounian 
NOT VOTING—26 
Allen, Calif. Gross Morrison 
Bolton Hébert Moulder 
Bowler Holt Powell 
Dellay Holtzman Riley 
Dies Hosmer St. George 
Diggs Jackson Scherer 
Eberharter Kearney Siler 
Fiynt Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Green, Pa. Mailliard 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 

Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. Riley for, with Mr. Dellay against. 

Mr. Teague of Texas for, with Mr. Jackson 
against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Holt against. 

Mr. Derounian for, with Mr. Moulder 
against. 

Mr. Bowler for, with Mr. Mailliard against. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Allen of California against. 

Mr. Lankford for, with Mr. Siler against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Hosmer against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Flynt with Mrs. St. George. 
Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Gross. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I respectfully request that the 
well be cleared. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota want to insist on that re- 
quest? Iam afraid if he does we will be 
doing it for a long time. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, I respectfully request that 
the well be cleared. 

The SPEAKER. Then we will be doing 
it every vote. 

Members will retire from the well and 
submit their requests from their seats. 

Mr. DELANEY, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. CANNON, and Mr. 
ASHMORE changed their vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHER and Mr. RAINS 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MouLpER] who is in New 
York on official business. 


Had he been 


present he would have voted “nay.” I 


therefore withdraw my vote of “yea” and 
vote “present.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 188, nays 217, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 26, as follows: 


Adair 
Albert 
Allen, Til. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Bass, Tenn. 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Budge 
Burdick 
Bush 
Byrne, Ill. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Church 
Clevenger 
Coad 
Collier 
Cooper 
Cramer 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Dague 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Utah 
Dennison 
Denton 
Devereux 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Alexander 
Alger 
Anderson, 
Mont. 


Auchincloss 
Bailey 


[Roll No. 23] 
YEAS—188 


Evins 
Fenton 
Flood 
Ford 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Gathings 
George 
Grant 
Gray 
Gregory 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Hagen 
Halleck 
Harden 
Harris 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harvey 
Haskell 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Chio 
Henderson 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Horan 
Hull 

Hyde 
Ikard 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jones, Ala. 
Judd 
Kearns 
Keeney 
Kelley, Pa. 
Knox 
Knutson 
Krueger 
Laird 
LeCompte 
Loser 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGovern 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McIntosh 


NAYS—217 


Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 

Bass, N. H. 
Bates 

Becker 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blatnik 
Blitch 

Boggs 
Boland 


Metcalf 
Miche 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Milis 

Moore 
Morgan 
Morris 

Moss 
Mumma 
Natcher 
Nimtz 
Norrell 
O'Hara, Minn. 
O’Konski 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pfost 

Poff 

Polk 

Price 

Prouty 
Rains 

Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Schenck 
Schwengel 
Scott, Pa. 
Scrivner 
Sheehan 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stauffer 
Steed 

Talle 

Tewes 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Thornberry 
Utt 

Van Pelt 


Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Young 
Younger 


Bolling 
Bonner 
Bosch - 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Breeding 
Brooks, La. 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Mo. 
Broyhill 
Buckley 
Burleson 


Byrd Jones, Mo. Ray 

Byrne, Pa. Karsten Reed 
Canfield Kean Riehlman 
Cannon Keating Rivers 

Celler Kee Roberts 
Chudoff Kelly, N. Y. Robeson, Va. 
Clark Keogh Rodino 
Coffin Kilburn Rogers, Colo. 
Cole Kilday Rogers, Fla. 
Colmer Kilgore Rogers, Tex. 
Cooley King Rooney 
Corbett Kirwan Roosevelt 
Coudert Kitchin Rutherford 
Cretella Kluczynski Sadlak 
Curtis, Mo. Landrum Santangelo 
Davis, Ga. Lane Saund 
Dawson, Ill. Lanham Saylor 
Delaney Latham Scott, N. ©. 
Dempsey Lennon Scudder 
Dingell Lesinski Seely-Brown 
Dollinger Lipscomb Selden 
Donohue Long Shelley 
Dorn, N. Y. McConnell Sheppard 
Dorn, S. C. McFall Shuford 
Dowdy McMillan Sieminski 
Doyle Macdonald Sikes 
Durham Machrowicz Sisk x 
Dwyer Mack, Wash. Smith, Kans. 
Fallon Magnuson Smith, Miss. 
Farbstein Mahon Smith, Va. 
Fascell Marschall Sullivan 
Feighan Matthews Taber 

Fino May Taylor 
Fisher Merrow Teague, Calif. 
Fogarty Miller, Calif. Teller 
Forand Miller, N. Y. Thomas _ 
Forrester Minshall Thompson, La. 
Fountain Morano Thompson, N. J. 
Friedel Multer Tollefson 
Fulton Murray Trimble 
Garmatz Neal Tuck 

Gary Nicholson Udall 

Gavin Norblad Ullman 
Gordon O’Brien, Ill. Vanik 
Granahan O’Brien, N. Y. Vinson 
Green, Oreg. O’Hara, Ill. Wainwright 
Griffiths O’Neill Walter 

Hale Osmers Wharton 
Haley Ostertag Whitener 
Hardy Passman Whitten 
Harr:son, Va. Patterson Widnail 
Healey Pelly Williams, Miss. 
Hemphill Philbin Williams, N. Y. 
Herlong Pilcher Willis 
Heselton Pillion Wilson, Calif. 
Holifield Poage Winstead 
Holland Porter Wright 
Huddleston Powell Yates 

dames Preston Zablocki 
Jennings Rabaut Zelenko 
Jonas Radwan : 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 


Derounian 


NOT VOTING—26 


Allen, Calif. Gross Mailliard 
Bolton Gwinn Morrison 
Bowler Hébert Moulder 
Dellay Holt Riley 

Dies Holtzman St. George 
Diggs Hosmer Scherer 
Eberharter Jackson Siler 

Flynt Kearney Teague, Tex. 
Green, Pa. Lankford 


So the bill was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mrs. Bolton for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Scherer for, with Mr. Holtzman against. 

Mr. Jackson for, with Mr. Riley against. 

Mr. Holt for, with Mr. Teague of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Dies against. 

Mr. Moulder for, with Mr. Derounian 
against. 

Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. Bowler 
against. 

Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Green of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Lankford against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Diggs with Mr. Gross. 
Mr. Eberharter with Mrs. St. George. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Dellay. ¢ 


Mr. KEARNS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 


Mr. PATTERSON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” —. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BROYHILL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. MOULDER]. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” There- 
fore, I withdraw my vote of “nay” and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. TEAGUE of California changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which to extend their remarks on 
the bill just under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECREATIONAL BOATING SAFETY 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
make a statement concerning a study 
which the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries has recently com- 
pleted. I am prompted to make this 
statement because of the many inquiries 
coming to the committee staff and my- 
self as to when we will release our re- 
port on this study and further, because 
I feel that the many interested persons, 
and indeed the many State legislatures, 
that are awaiting our report are entitled 
to have some word. 

Last July our committee commenced 
a study of recreational boating safety 
in the United States. When it is real- 
ized that there are approximately 6 
million pleasure boats in operation today 
in this country, taking over 25 million 
of our citizens afloat each year, you can 
get some idea of the safety responsi- 
bilities involved. Although the Coast 
Guard had brought to our attention the 
problems being created on the navigable 
waters of the United States by the tre- 
mendous growth and expansion of pleas- 
ure boating, we were also urged to con- 
duct such a study by the boating indus- 
try itself. 

We held hearings in Washington in 
July of last year and following the ad- 
journment of the last Congress, we held 
public hearings in the principal boating 
centers of the country. 

We listened to more than 300 witnesses 
who apeared before us and now have a 
3-volume record containing 1,638 pages 
of testimony. The hearings were con- 
cluded last December and the record is 
presently being analyzed preparatory to 
review and consideration by the com- 
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mittee and the adoption of a report with 
recommendations for appropriate action 
by legislation or otherwise. I have 
scheduled an executive session of the 
full committee to take up this impor- 
tant matter next Wednesday, March 20. 

From testimony received during the 
hearings and from subsequent commu- 
nications we have received, we know that 
at least some of the States which desire 
to consider boating legislation are wait- 
ing for guidance from our report. I 
hope our report will be helpful to them 
and that it will result in general uni- 
formity of boating laws throughout the 
country. I do feel that it is the respon- 
sibility of our committee and the Con- 
gress to assist the States in this man- 
ner, by the enactment of an up-to-date, 
model Federal law applicable to the 
navigable waters of the United States 
over which the Coast Guard has juris- 
diction but which are of great and direct 
concern to the States bordering them. 

The problems involved, however, are 
many and varied, and we have a great 
deal of testimony to evaluate. I have 
instructed the committee staff to take 
all the time necessary to turn out the 
best possible report. Although some ad- 
ditional legislation appears to be de- 
sirable, we did not find that any emer- 
gency situation exists and I therefore 
am not going to be rushed into any hasty 
action. 

I now feel that our committee can 
complete its consideration of the record 
and make a report to the House late 
this month. It should be printed and 
available by early April. 

I hope that making this announce- 
ment will be helpful to the many public 
and private organizations and individ- 
uals who are interested in the results 
of the committee study. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Sneaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
84th Congress the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries produced a 
record of constructive activity un- 
equaled in many years both in the leg- 
islation it handled and the special in- 
vestigations and inquiries it conducted. 
Even so we were unable to get into some 
of the important subjects which required 
careful study by the Congress. In a state- 
ment concerning the commititee’s activ- 
ities during the 84th Congress on Au- 
gust 11, 1956, I enumerated a number 
of the subjects which I felt should re- 
ceive consideration early in this Con- 
gress. The investigating authority which 
the House granted to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries under 
House Resolution 149 on February 27, 
was requested in large part because of 
these important and urgent matters. 

As the first step in continuing our 
studies of merchant marine problems I 
plan to schedule hearings about March 
27 to begin an inquiry into the ship 
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transfer, trade-in and reserve fleet pol- 
icies under the administration of the 
Department of Commerce. 

It is always a matter of concern to 
me as to whether our merchant ma- 
rine is being maintained at levels suff- 
cient to meet minimum mobilization re- 
quirements. This matter has been high- 
lighted by requests in recent years for 
legislation to help build up a reserve 
of usable tankers for national defense, 
as well as to encourage the construc- 
tion of newer, larger, and faster tank- 
ers for American-flag operation. The 
requested legislation was enacted but 
has apparently not accomplished its in- 
tended purpose. 

We have no reserve of tankers today 
at all. 

In the meantime there have been a 
number of transactions approved by the 
Maritime Administration whereby us- 
able vessels, particularly tankers, have 
been approved for transfer to foreign 
registry subject to certain specific con- 
ditions, such as the flag to which trans- 
fer is made and agreement to build new 
tonnage in American shipyards. 

I also understand that many of the 
vessels being transferred are vastly su- 
perior to ships in the reserve fieets, which 
another policy decrees must be main- 
tained even though obsolete or badly 
damaged. 

These are matters, related to each 
other, which suggest a possible conflict 
of policy in relation to the overall ob- 
jective of an adequate, well-balanced 
American-flag merchant fleet. 

In view of these questions, therefore, 
I feel that our first inquiry in this ses- 
sion should be directed toward securing 
a greater understanding of the effect of 
these several administrative policies on 
our mobilization requirements. 

Finally there have been suggestions 
of possible questionable aspects concern- 
ing some of the transactions involving 
approvals for transfer of American-flag 
tankers to foreign registry. In our in- 
vestigation of this subiect I will, of 
course, want the committee to make 
every effort to determine whether any 
improprieties have been involved in par- 
ticular situations. 


COMPULSORY FEDERAL INSPEC- 
TION OF POULTRY 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Poultry and Egg Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
been conducting hearings on my bills, 
H. R. 12 and H. R. 5398, along with a 
large number of other bills of varying 
degrees of effectiveness proposing com- 
pulsory Federal inspection of poultry for 
wholesomeness. 

These hearings will resume on Friday, 
when Members of Congress are to testify. 
Previous witnesses have been from 
Government agencies, consumer groups, 
farm organizations, and the poultry- 
processing industry. Friday’s hearing, 
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as I understand it; is for those of us 
who have sponsored bills and for other 
Members who wish to testify. 

My purpose in calling this matter to 
the attention of the House at this time 
is to urge all Members who wish to see 
the consumer interest made uppermost 
and paramount in the drafting of this 
long-overdue legislation to convey to the 
subcommittee on Friday, at least, by 
statement or letter, their support for the 
type of bills which I have introduced. 

H. R. 12 would cover poultry under the 
existing provisions of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, which has been successful for 
over 50 years in protecting the consumer 
from unwholesomeness in the red meats. 
I prefer this approach. H. R. 5398, 
which is identical to the Humphrey bill 
in the Senate, would establish a set of 
new standards and provisions dealing ex- 
clusively with poultry. Either bill would 
protect the consumer far better than 
other bills before the subcommittee 
which are endorsed by the poultry in- 
dustry but which do not require inspec- 
tion of the poultry before as well as after 
it is slaughtered. Public health authori- 
ties insist we need ante mortem as well 
as post mortem inspection of this poul- 
try to make sure it is wholesome and fit 
for human food. 


THE SAND CRUMBLES 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request cf the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
my first statement here as a Member of 
Congress on February 26 I raised a ques- 
tion which bothered me a great deal, and 
it concerned the danger of trying to 
build peace in the Middle East on the 
whims of the Egyptian dictator. I asked 
if our Government had any firm commit- 
ment from Nasser in connection with the 
demands which we were making and 
which we were insisting the United Na- 
tions should make upon Israel. 

Now the news is full of reports of dis- 
may on the part of our Government— 
Gismay that Nasser has run out on his 
agreements; that his ministers and 
spokesmen were only kidding, 

This is the consequence of trying to 
build on sand. The sand—in this case 
Nasser’s whim—has shifted. 

Our Government, I am afraid, has 
been compromised by a crafty dictator. 

What are we going to do about it? We 
threw our strength and power into dis- 
ciplining Israel, knowing full well the ag- 
gression had really begun from the other 
side of the line. Nasser has apparently 
decided to make the United States sit up 
and beg. 

America has seldom been treated with 
such humiliating contempt. This is the 
reward for appeasement of a junior- 
grade dictator. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on the Judiciary may sit next week dur- 
ing general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not expect 
to object, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee when we can pos- 
sibly get a hearing on H. R. 11 that is 
pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. We are receiving many in- 
quiries. A year ago it passed the House 
by a vote of 393 to 3, and I was hoping 
we could get an early hearing on that 
bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Iam anxious to accom- 
modate the gentleman on that important 
bill. I think we can get a hearing and 
action on his bill directly after the recess. 

Mr. PATMAN. What do you mean by 
“recess”? 

Mr. CELLER. The Easter recess. 

Mr. PATMAN. That would be near 
the first of May. I hope the gentleman 
will look over his schedule and see if he 
cannot revise it and give us a hearing 
before that time. However, I shall not 
object to the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]? 

There was no objection. 


JAPANESE PROGRAM FOR THE CON- 
TROL OF EXPORTS OF COTTON 
TEXTILES TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, great in- 
terest has been shown for some time by 
members of both Houses of Congress in 
the situation of the domestic textile in- 
dustry as affected by imports and par- 
ticularly by imports from Japan. On 
January 16, 1957, the Japanese Govern- 
ment announced a broad program for 
the control of its exports of cotton tex- 
tiles to the United States. I wish now 
to address myself to that program and 
its background. 

As the House knows, I have the honor 
to be chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Trade Policy of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. The subcom- 
mittee conducted hearings in Washing- 
ton during the adjournment period of 
the last session. In those hearings the 
situation of the domestic textile and ap- 
parel industries was the subject of con- 
siderable testimony. In connection with 
the studies of the subcommittee, I also 
had the opportunity, along with my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes], and the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Saptax], last De- 
cember, to discuss the problems of Japa- 
nese export with Japanese and Ameri- 
can Government officials and Japanese 
industry leaders. The honorable Sena- 
tor froma Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING], and the gentleman from Iowa 
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[Mr. TALLE] also participated in some 
of our conferences in Japan. I have 
also had the opportunity within the past 
few weeks to discuss these questions 
with the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Weeks, and with other officials of the 
executive branch. 

The subcommittee’s hearings, the 
conferences in Japan and my other stud- 
ies and contacts have made me acutely 
conscious both of the problems of the 
domestic textile industry and of the im- 
portance of our trade relations with 
Japan to our general foreign policy, 
When I was in Japan last December, the 
discussions between officials of the 
United States and Japanese Govern- 
ments relating to the Japanese program 
for the control of exports of cotton tex- 
tiles to the United States were in prog- 
ress. In my view the program that 
eventuated promises to meet a difficult 
situation with a minimum of disturb- 
ance to domestic cotton producing and 
manufacturing industries and to our 
foreign economic policy. 

In expressing this view I am not un- 
mindful of the difficulties of the domes- 
tic cotton textile and apparel industries 
and their importance to the economy of 
the United States. In many communi- 
ties these industries provide the bulk of 
total employment. They have faced 
many difficult times through the years, 
and in the past half century they have 
more often than not failed to enjoy the 
prosperity that other manufacturing in- 
dustries were experiencing. ‘These in- 
dustries have always been vigorously 
competitive, to the great advantage of 
consumers. In recent years they have 
encountered increasing competition not 
only from imports of their products but 
also from paper and plastic products, 
mainly of domestic origin. They have 
also been confronted with problems re- 
sulting from the Government price-sup- 
port program for raw coton. 

THE UNITED STATES COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
AND ITS COMPETITION FROM IMPORTS 

The trend of our imports of cotton tex- 
tiles was sharply upward from 1949 to 
1955. In 1949 the value of such imports 
from all sources was $49 million; the 
comparable figure for 1953 was $82.2 
million, and, for 1955, $132.5 million. 
The increase in imports of cotton manu- 
facturers from Japan was much more 
spectacular. The value of such imports 
rose from $2.7 million in 1949 to $19.4 
million in 1953 and $60 million in 1955. 
It is true that even in 1955 our total im- 
ports of cotton manufactures were 
equivalent to less than 2 percent of do- 
mestic production. The disturbing ef- 
fects of the rapidly increasing imports 
from Japan, however, were attributable 
to a number of factors. In the first 
place, the rapidly mounting imports gave 
no sign of tapering off. Moreover, the 
overall comparison of the volume of im- 
ports and domestic production was not 
indicative of the impact of imports on 
particular sectors of the domestic cotton 
textile industry. In ginghams, velvet- 
eens, and blouses imports in 1955 sup- 
plied from 30 to 75 percent of United 
States markets. Another factor that was 
especially disturbing was that the landed 
prices of Japanese goods after payment 
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of duty were almost always conspicu- 
ously below the prices of comparable 
domestic products. For this reason even 
relatively small volumes of imports had 
important effects on the prices obtain- 
able by domestic producers. 

Other factors that have been empha- 
sized by the domestic cotton textile in- 
terests in seeking relief by both adminis- 
trative and congressional action have 
been the following: First, the Japanese 
textile mills have had access to raw cot- 
ton at lower prices than domestic mills;. 
second, wage rates have been only a frac- 
tion of those in the United States al- 
though the Japanese industry has been 
extensively modernized since the war, 
and the productivity of labor in the in- 
dustry is probably not far, if at all, be- 
low the level in the United States; third, 
the large imports from Japan of such 
goods as ginghams, velveteens, blouses, 
and knit apparel at much lower prices 
than those of comparable domestic prod- 
ucts have been undermining the entire 
price structure of domestic cotton manu- 
facturers and thereby reducing the re- 
turns from domestic cotton textile pro- 
duction—returns which were already 
below the average for American indus- 
try; and fourth, the confidence of the 
entire démestic cotton textile industry 
has been shaken because of the fear that 
severe competition from Japanese im- 
ports would spread to additional lines 
of cotton textiles. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF POLICY AND JAPANESE 
IMPORTS 

An element in the background of the 
Japanese program for the restriction of 
exports of cotton manufactures to the 
United States has been the trade and 
tariff policy of this country under our 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 
The reductions in our tariff duties made 
under this program have been intended 
to be selective and confined to items on 
which duty reductions could be made 
without serious injury to domestic in- 
dustries. In recommending extensions 
of the Trade Agreements Act both the 
present and former administrations 
have emphasized their concern and in- 
tention that domestic industries should 
not be seriously injured by the trade 
agreements program. ‘The reductions 
made in our duties under the program, 
however, have been extensive and in the 
case of many import classifications, in- 
cluding textiles, the duty reductions 
have been great. In pursuance of trade 
agreement negotiations with Japan in 
1955, our duties were reduced on many 
classifications of cotton textiles. For 
the duties applicable to the less expen- 
sive types of “countable” cloth the re- 
ductions made in pursuance of the Japa- 
nese negotiations amounted on the aver- 
age to about 25 percent. 

The trade agreements program has 
been recognized to be an important fea- 
ture in the postwar period of the coun- 
try’s foreign policy in general. In con- 
nection with our relations with Japan, 
the program has been directed to in- 
creasing Japan’s opportunities to en- 
gage in export trade of which Japan is in 
dire need. The rapid increase in im- 
ports of Japanese cotton textile and 
other cotton manufactures became the 
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basis of serious criticism of this coun- 
try’s trade and tariff policy. It seems 
fairly obvious that the Japanese program 
for the control of exports to the United 
States has been developed with a view to 
preventing injury to the United States 
industries involved without as serious an 
impact on the United States foreign 
trade and tariff policy as might other- 
wise have occurred. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE JAPANESE PROGRAM 
FOR THE CONTROL OF EXPORTS OF COTTON TEX- 
TILES TO THE UNITED STATES 
In the fall of 1955 the Japanese Gov- 

ernment and cotton textile interests be- 

came greatly concerned about the de- 
mands being voiced in the United States 
for increased restrictions on United 

States imports of cotton textiles and 

other cotton manufactures. A number 

of leaders of the Japanese industry vis- 
ited the United States to study the 

United States market and to obtain, at 

first hand, an understanding of the atti- 

tude of the United States cotton textile 

industry and trade. On December 1, 

1955, Secretary of State Dulles in a letter 

to the distinguished Senator from the 

State of Maine [Mrs. SMITH] reported 

that he had “personally advised repre- 

sentatives of the Japanese Government 
that they should exercise restraint in 
their exports and not attempt to capture 
so much of the American“Market that an 

American industry would be injured.” 

Apparently as a result of their studies of 

the American market and the advice 

offered by the Secretary of State, the 

Japanese on December 21, 1955, an- 

nounced the establishment of controls 

on exports of cotton textiles to the United 

States for the calendar year 1956. Un- 

der these controls a ceiling of 150 million 

square yards for the year was established 
on Japanese exports to the United States 
of cotton cloth. Within this total quota, 
subquotas of 5 million square yards were 
established on velveteens and 20 million 
square yards on print cloth. A ceiling 
of 2.5 million dozen was established on 

Japanese exports of women’s cotton 

blouses to this country. 

The Japanese announcement of De- 
cember 1955, as Members of Congress 
will remember, did not still the demands 
for the imposition of increasing import 
restrictions by the United States Govern- 
ment on our import of cotton textiles. 
The domestic interests concerned con- 
tended that since the Japanese export 
controls could be changed at will by the 
Japanese Government, they provided no 
assurances on which the domestic in- 
dustry could depend. It was also con- 
tended that the announced quotas were 
not sufficiently restrictive and not suffi- 
ciently detailed to prevent a concentra- 
tion of imports in particular classifica- 
tions to prevent serious injury to the 
domestic mills specialized on the pro- 
duction of such items. 

It has also been sometimes alleged 
that the Japanese Government has not 
and possibly cannot maintain effective 
control on the volume of its cotton tex- 
tile products coming into the United 
States. A difficulty for maintaining 
such controls arises from the possible 
transshipment of Japanese exports in 
third countries such as Hong Kong. I 
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have obtained from the Department of 

Commerce data relating to Japanese ex- 

ports of cotton textiles to the United 

States in 1956 and the official statistics 

of United States imports of cotton tex- 

tiles from Japan in 1956. Only with 
respect to velveteens, do the United 

States import data show any signifi- 

cantly larger yardage than the Japanese 

export quota. This, however, may be 
attributable to the fact that exports 
leaving Japan in December 1955 or even 
earlier were reported in the United States 
import statistics for 1956. I am in- 
formed that the Department of Com- 
merce is looking into this matter. I 
think it can be said at this time, how- 
ever, that there is no clear evidence that 
the Japanese have not been able and 
have not in fact restricted their exports 
of cotton textiles to the United States 
in 1956 within the limits announced in 

December 1955. 

One modification in the Japanese re- 
striction on their exports to the United 
States during 1956 should be noted. 
This was a reduction in the quota on 
cotton blouses for the year beginning 
April 1, 1956; from 2.5 million dozen per 
year, the quota previously announced, 
to 1.5 million dozen per year. 

EFFORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTON TEXTILE INTERESTS 
TO SECURE RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS BY THE 
UNITED STATES” 

Section 22: One of the earlier efforts of 
the domestic cotton textile industry to 
secure relief from Japanese competition 
was represented by a petition of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the imposition of quotas on imports of 
cotton textiles under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Under 
this legislation the Secretary could rec- 
ommend to the President that an inves- 
tigation be made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion with a view to determining whether 
imports were interfering with the pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to cotton. Upon such a 
determination the President could im- 
pose fees or quotas on imports of cotton 
manufactures as necessary to prevent 
such interference. The initiation of this 
petition was probably undertaken before 
the announcement of the Japanese pro- 
gram for the control of exports of cotton 
textiles to the United States, but the 
petition was filed with the Secretary of 
Agriculture only on December 29, 1955. 

The Under Secretary of Agriculture 
on February 6, 1956, advised the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
that the Department’s study did not in- 
dicate that he would he justified in rec- 
ommending restrictions on imports of 
cotton manufactures under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. In 
this connection the Under Secretary 
pointed out that the imports of cotton 
manufactures in 1955 represented less 
than 1% percent of the domestic mill 
consumption of raw cotton. The Un- 
der Secretary’s letter also stated that ex- 
ports of cotton manufactures from the 
United States in 1955 exceeded imports 
to the extent of about 400,000 bales—raw 
cotton equivalent. 

The Under Secretary’s letter also noted 
that Japan was the leading foreign out- 
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let for United States raw cotton. This 
factor along with those previously noted 
will call attention to the fact that the 
policy that is advantageous for the 
United States to pursue with respect to 
the country’s foreign trade in raw cotton 
and cotton manufactures is extremely 
difficult and complex. 

Escape clause proceedings: In 1956 
four applications for escape-clause in- 
vestigations by the Tariff Commission 
were filed by domestic cotton manufac- 
turing interests. ‘These applications re- 
lated to cotton blouses, pillowcases, vel- 
veteens, and ginghams. 

The escape-clause application with re- 
spect to imports of cotton blouses was 
filed in February 1956. The application 
was withdrawn on June 20, 1956, by the 
petitioner after the Japanese, as previ- 
ously noted, had acted to reduce the 
ceiling on exports of cotton blouses from 
2.5 to 1.5 million dozen a year. 

The application with respect to im- 
ports of pillowcases was filed in Febru- 
ary 1956, and the Tariff Commission’s 
investigation was completed in Novem- 
ber 1956. In that investigation the Tar- 
iff Commission concluded on the basis 
of a 3-to-2 vote that the evidence did 
not warrant its making a recommenda- 
tion for increased restrictions on imports. 

The escape-clause application with re- 
spect to velveteens was filed with the 
Tariff Commission in January 1956 and 
the Commission issued its report thereon 
in October 1956. In this case the Com- 
mission recommended the application of 
increased duties to imports of velveteens. 
The President temporarily deferred a de- 
cision on the Commission’s recommen- 
dation, but on January 22, 1957, an- 
nounced that he had decided not to act 
upon the Commission’s recommendation. 
In this connection he referred to the 
Japanese amended program of restrict- 
ing exports of cotton textiles to the 
United States announced January 16, 
1957. I shall describe that program 
later in this speech. It may be noted 
here, however, that a feature of the 
amended program involved the reduc- 
tion of the quota on Japanese exports of 
velveteens to 2.5 million square yards for 
the year. The 1956 Japanese export 
quota on velveteens as previously men- 
tioned had been 5 million square yards. 
It seems practically certain that the 
Japanese export quota on velveteens will 
be more effective in restricting the vol- 
ume of such imports from Japan than 
the increase in duties recommended by 
the Tariff Commission. 

The escape clause application with 
respect to ginghams was filed in June 
1956, and the Tariff Commission had not 
concluded the investigation when on 
January 29, 1957, the petitioners re- 
quested the Commission to discontinue 
the investigation. In this request the 
Japanese program of restricting exports 
to the United States announced Janu- 
ary 16, 1957, was cited in explanation. 

CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST 


During 1956 many bills were intro- 
duced in the Congress which reflected 
the concern of their sponsors about the 
competition of Japanese imports with 
the domestic cotton textile industry. A 
Senate resolution—Senate Resolution 
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236—as originally drafted would have 
directed the Tariff Commission to make 
an immediate escape clause investiga- 
tion under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to determine whether any tex- 
tile products were being imported in 
such increased quantities as to cause 
or threaten serious injury. The Tariff 
Commission in commenting on this pro- 
posal indicated that it would not be 
feasible for the Commission, within the 
9-month period provided by the statute 
for the completion of such investiga- 
tions, to complete the numerous inves- 
tigations that the resolution would have 
required. The resolution was amended 
before adoption to direct the Tariff Com- 
mission to give priority to escape clause 
investigations relating to textiles. This 
was the only action taken by Congress 
bearing directly on the subject matter. 
STATE LEGISLATION 


In the spring of 1956 the States of 
South Carolina and Alabama passed leg- 
islation requiring the posting of signs in 
retail stores selling Japanese textile 
products. The Secretary of State pub- 
licly deplored these enactments. He 
pointed out that these laws appeared to 
be contrary to the treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation between the 
United States and Japan which had been 
ratified by the Senate. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE JAPANESE COTTON-TEXTILE 
EXPORT CONTROL PROGRAM FOR 1957 

Because of the continued concern on 
the part of our Government and domes- 
tic cotton-textile interests, the Secre- 
tary of State requested the Japanese 
Government early in 1956 to provide 
more detailed information on the Jap- 
anese program of export control than 
had previously been available. On May 
16, 1956, the Japanese Government of- 
ficially provided such a statement and 
announced its intentions to exercise sim- 
ilar control in 1957 and to give 3 months’ 
prior notice if, for any reason, any of 
the quotas on exports of cotton textiles 
to the United States were increased. 

In the summer of 1956, following the 
adjournment of Congress and the de- 
feat of efforts in the Congress to im- 
pose import quotas, a series of discus- 
sions were begun between Japanese 
Embassy officials and representatives of 
the United States Governmen: from the 
Departments of State, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. These discussions were 
aimed at exploring measures which 
might further alleviate the situation 
and at conveying to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment a better appreciation of the na- 
ture of the American market and the 
desirability of a program of orderly 
marketing and sound merchandising. 

During the long period over which 
these discussions continued, United 
States Government agencies obtained a 
better understanding of the nature of the 
domestic problems. Many Members of 
Congress became interested in the broad 
issues involved. At stake was the eco- 
nomic well-being of a major industry, the 
future of which would affect our national 
prosperity. At stake also was our for- 
eign trade policy which had stood for 
a quarter of a century. This was re- 
flected during the course of the hear- 
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ings which the Subcommittee on Cus- 
toms, Tariffs, and Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements held in September and Oc- 
tober of 1956. 

In my discussions with the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Weeks, he told me 
that domestic manufacturers had as- 
sisted the Government in working out 
many difficult problems. He paid trib- 
ute to the patience and reasonableness 
of these people. Iam also informed that 
it was the regular practice of the Com- 
merce Department in their consultations 
with the domestic interests involved and 
with the Japanese to obtain the advice 
of the Department’s legal advisers and 
of the Justice Department to assure that 
the discussions were conducted in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the United 
States. 

To return now particularly to the dis- 
cussions between officials of the United 
States and Japanese Governments; I am 
informed that on September 27, 1956, 
the Japanese Government advised the 
United States as to the principles on 
which it intended to base its control of 
exports of cotton textiles to the United 
States during 1957 and the subsequent 
years. This note described the Japanese 
intention of diversifying their. exports 
with a view to avoiding excessive con- 
centration in any particular period or of 
exports of particular items. 

From time to time during these discus- 
sions the Japanese officials made refer- 
ence to the concern of their Government 
about the State legislation designed to 
discriminate against Japanese goods and 
also about restrictive action that might 
be taken by the United States Govern- 
ment with respect to Japanese imports. 
This concern was expressed in a note of 
September 27, 1956, which read as fol- 
lows: 

The action now contemplated by Japan is 
based on the condition that all feasible steps 
will be taken by the United States Govern- 
ment to solve the problem of discriminatory 
State textile legislation and to prevent fur- 
ther restrictive action wtih regard to the 
importation of Japanese textiles into the 
United States. 


As already indicated, the Secretary of 
State as far back as April 1956 had ex- 
pressed his concern about discriminatory 
State textile legislation and had indicated 
his belief that such legislation was in- 
consistent with our obligations under 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation. 

THE CURRENT JAPANESE PROGRAM FOR THE CON- 

TROL OF EXPORTS OF COTTON TEXTILE TO THE 

UNITED STATES 


The Japanese program announced on 
January 16, 1957, is of much interest 
to all of us. It is a 5-year program for 
the control of Japanese cotton textile 
exports to the United States. 

The overall annual ceiling for the ex- 
port of cotton manufactures to the 
United States announced by the Japa- 
nese Government is 235 million square 
yards. Within this ceiling the limit for 
cotton cloth is 113 million square yards; 
the limits for woven and knit apparel 
total 83 million square yards; and the 
limits for household goods and miscel- 
laneous items total 35 million square 
yards. 
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The cloth ceiling of 113 million square 
yards compares with ceiling of 150 mil- 
lion square yards in 1956. Individual 
ceilings are specified for velveteens, 
ginghams, and high grade—combed— 
cotton fabrics. The export limit for vel- 
veteen is 2.5 million square yards for 
each of the first 2 years. The export 
limit for ginghams is 35 million square 
yards for each of the first 2 years. With 
respect to the remaining 75.5 million 
yards for all other fabrics, a limit for 
high-grade—combed—cotton fabrics of 
26 million square yards is established. 

In the other groups covering cotton 
made-up goods individual annual ceil- 
ings have heen established for pillow- 
cases, dish towels, handkerchiefs, table 
damask, blouses, sport shirts, dress and 
work shirts, brassieres, and other body- 
supporting garments, men’s and boys’ 
T-shirts, and gloves and mittens. 

The program also provides for Jap- 
anese cotton textile exports to the United 
States to be distributed equally by 
quarters as far as practicable and as 
necessary to meet seasonal demands. 
The Japanese Government will also take 
all feasible steps to prevent transship- 
ments to the United States through third 
parties. 

Finally, the Japanese give emphasis to 
their intention of avoiding excessive con- 
centration of exports in any particular 
area and of diversifying their exports by 
stating that they will consult with the 
United States Government to determine 
an appropriate course of action, when- 
ever it appears that there is developing 
an excessive concentration of Japanese 
exports in a particular item or class of 


items. 
INDUSTRY REACTIONS 


If the proof of the pudding is in its 
eating, the tasters in this case are the 
groups and individuals comprising our 
domestic cotton textile industry. 'Thus 
their reactions to the Japanese an- 
nouncement are of great significance. I 
am in close touch with these groups and 
I am familiar with their sentiments. I 
do not want to suggest that all segments 
of the industry are satisfied, but I think 
I can sum up the published reactions as 
being optimistic regarding the program’s 
value, pleased that the industry’s prob- 
lem has been recognized and met in a 
practical way, and hopeful that adequate 
enforcement will occur. 

I would like to quote significant por- 
tions of some of the statements made on 
this program by representative groups. 

From the statement made by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute: 

It is our considered opinion that the plan, 
if adequately enforced, is basically sound and 
workable and that it should dissolve promptly 
the cloud of doubt and uncertainty which 
has disrupted United States cotton textile 
markets for almost 2 years, and which has 
threatened the future of United States cot- 
ton in the American market. We believe the 
plan deserves a firm trial. It is logical that 
the Japanese exporters will also benefit from 
more orderly marketing conditions in this 
country. 


From the Northern Textile Associa- 
tion: 

The announcement of limitations on ex- 
ports of Japanese cotton textiles to this 
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country is a significant development. It 
constitutes official acceptance of the use of 
such limitations to meet the pressing needs 
of the industry. ; 

The success of the arrangement depends 
upon the sincerity with which its principles 
are carried out, but it is indeed hopeful that 
the principles are recognized and agreed 
upon. With this pattern established there 
is no reason why, in the future, damage to 
our industry should not be prevented before 
it occurs. 


The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York had this to say in 
part: 

While the program may not be perfect in 
all particulars: and must stand the test of 
experience, it embodies the essence of the 
safeguarding principles for which the indus- 
try has long contended. Its operation in 
good faith should do much to resolve the 
Japanese problem and set at rest the fears of 
continuous encroachment of American mar- 
kets. With definite knowledge as to the 
yardage of low-cost goods in each item which 
can be exported annually from Japan, future 
plans can be made with more confidence and 
textile markets should gather strength in 
their release from uncertainties. Although 
direction of the program and its success, lies 
with the Japanese, it is their best interest to 
make it work and I feel sure their commit- 
ments can be taken at face value. 


The Journal of Commerce in its issue 
of January 28, 1957, carries a story in- 
corporating comments made by spinners 
of carded cotton yarns. The lead para- 
graph of the story, dateline Henderson, 
N. C., January 27, is: 3 

The carded-yarn industry appeared today 
to be ready to shake free of the doldrums 
blamed on uncontrolled low-wage imports 
from Japan. Industry leaders are pinning 
their hopes on the recently announced im- 
port control plan worked out in conferences 
between the United States and Japanese Gov- 
ernments. 


Numerous stories from the daily press 
and trade papers could be cited, but the 
tenor of all of these is the same as I have 
just outlined. Š 

I should like to make one final obser- 
vation on public reaction before moving 
on to other phases of my discussion. 
The American Tarif League views this 
voluntary agreement with considerable 
skepticism, yet their January issue of 
Topics has this to say as part of the 
league’s comments: 

Noting that categories of goods and quality 
were recognized in establishing the new Jap- 
anese cotton textile export quotas to the 
United States, ATL President Helfrich com- 
mented: “Whatever the propriety of the 
Japanese plan, it does have the merit of 
dividing the cotton manufactured products, 
for quota purposes, into categories, not only 
by class of article, but by its quality grade. 
Thus the arrangement recognizes a fair basic 
principle for which we have long fought.” 


CONCLUSION 


When I was in Japan last December, 
the likelihood of a detailed program of 
self-imposed quotas was being widely 
discussed. Many Japanese textile-in- 
dustry leaders doubted the wisdom and 
desirability of such a program. Never- 
theless the Japanese, mindful of the 
broader issues involved, decided to go 
ahead with it. It was more than a ges- 
ture of friendship on the part of one 
of our stanchest allies in the free world. 
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The Japanese Government also recog- 
nized the need for stabilizing their coun- 
try’s trade with the United States in 
its own long-range interest. 

On this basis the Japanese Govern- 
ment obtained the cooperation of their 
industry. 

Perhaps a similar situation prevails 
here in the United States where indus- 
try and Government have also recog- 
nized the need for sincere cooperation 
in meeting these problems. - 

In the situation with which I have 
dealt, Members of Congress have been 
and will undoubtedly continue to he 
watchful guardians of ‘the program 
herein discussed and its administration. 
In my view the program should be 
given an opportunity to prove itself. I 
hope that the Congress and other groups 
will permit it to have such an oppor- 
tunity. It may be that serious ques- 
tions will arise about various features 
of the program. In the light of the difñ- 
cult problems that have occasioned the 
development of the program and its im- 
portance to our trade relations with 
Japan and indeed to our foreign policy 
in general, I think the program should 
be given a serious trial. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may sit during general debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CORN LEGISLATION NOT DEAD 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
say as chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture that as far as I am con- 
cerned corn legislation is not dead. I 
am ready, anxious, and willing to call our 
committee together at any time the mi- 
nority expresses a desire to meet with us 
in good faith to try to work out legisla- 
tion which will be beneficial to the corn 
producers of our country. 

I know that the majority members of 
our committee sincerely hope it will be 
possible for us to draft legislation that 
will be acceptable, and if the minority 
will indicate when they are ready to meet 
with us I assure you we will be ready to 
meet and consider legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman 
have any belief he can come any nearer 
agreement than he has in the last 2 
months? 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly do hope so, 
and I believe we can if we approach the 
problem as it should be approached, in 
a friendly spirit and with open minds and 
dispel partisan politics from our com- 
mittee room. 
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I said during debate that it was a 
tragic, a sad, and a sorry day for Ameri- 
can agriculture when we had divided as 
we did divide on this issue along strictly 
party lines. If the gentleman can use 
his infiuence with his colleagues I think 
I can exercise a little influence with my 
colleagues on the committee and we will 
in good faith try to reach sound legis- 
lation which will be beneficial to the corn 
producers, both inside and outside of the 
commercial corn area. Partisan politics 
has played a dangerous and a deplorable 
part in this debate and in the delibera- 
tions of this House. It is unfortunate 
that the minority would neither offer nor 
accept amendments to the bill which was 
finally reported by our committee. Now 
that our labors have proved to be futile 
I am perfectly willing to start all over 
again, but we must meet in a spirit of 
friendliness and in an environment that 
is free from politics. 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON 
COCONUT OIL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H. R. 5818, the pur- 
pose of which is to eliminate the 3-cent- 
per-pound excise tax on coconut oil as 
provided for in section 4511 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, leaving in 
force the additional rate of 2 cents per 
pound on coconut oil provided for in sec- 
tion 4511 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 which is bound in the Phil- 
ippine-American trade agreement until 
1974. 

The excise taxes on coconut oil and 
other oils were originally imposed in 1934 
in the Internal Revenue Act of May 10, 
1934, section 60214 (a) and (b), ata time 
wnen our country and the rest of the 
world were suffering from a serious de- 
pression and when a large portion of the 
coconut oil imported into this country, 
principally from the Philippines, went 
into edible uses in the manufacture of 
margarine in combination with other oils 
produced in the United States. For in- 
stance, during the 2 preceding years, 1932 
and 1933, coconut oil constituted from 72 
to 75 percent of the total oils used in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. Also 
at that time the United States was a net 
importer of fats and oils. So Congress 
found it, therefore, necessary to impose 
these excise taxes on coconut oil and 
other oils to protect our fats and oils 
industry. 

Since World War II, however, the fats 
and oils situation in the United States 
has changed. Coconut oil has been elim- 
inated as an ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine and the United 
States has become a net exporter of fats 
and oils. The need for protecting the 
domestic fats and oil industry through 
this tax no longer exists and this bill 
seeks to repeal it on coconut oil. 
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The repeal of the tax will not only 
benefit American consumers of soap and 
other products manufactured in this 
country, in which coconut oil is a neces- 
sary ingredient, but also help the econ- 
omy of our tested ally and friend, the 
Philippines, which supplies our country 
practically all our requirements of copra 
and coconut oil. 

Recognizing that the processing tax 
on the Philippine coconut oil was an in- 
direct duty on the product of a country 
under our sovereignty, Congress provided 
in the Internal Revenue Act of 1934 that 
the taxes so collected on Philippine coco- 
nut oil be held in trust to be refunded 
to the Philippine Treasury for Philippine 
economic development. The refund of 
these taxes ceased upon the independ- 
ence of the Philippines on July 4, 1946, 
and since then all taxes collected on 
Philippine coconut oil reverted to the 
general fund of the United States Gov- 
ernment. When Congress terminated 
the remission of the processing taxes 
collected on Philippine coconut oil to 
the Philippine Treasury it not only placed 
a heavy burden upon the economy of the 
Philippines but it also imposed an in- 
direct duty on a Philippine product 
which might well be considered a viola- 
tion of the trade agreement that we have 
with the Philippines. 

The repeal of the 3-cent tax on coco- 
nut oil is, in my opinion, in consonance 
with our intent in rendering assistance 
to the Philippines and in harmony with 
our self-interest in the improvement of 
the social and economic conditions of 
the peoples of the free world. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE PLYWOOD 
INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude copy of a proposed bill dealing with 
the importation of hardwood plywood. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, considerable unemployment ex- 
ists today in the plywood industry of the 
United States. A number of plants have: 
suspended operations indefinitely and 
many others are operating on a curtailed 
basis. 

Most of these curtailed operations and 
this shrinkage in employment are the 
result not of a reduced domestic con- 
sumption of plywood or overproduction 
of it but as the result of overly large 
imports of foreign plywood, mostly from 
Japan, where the wage rate is less than 
12 cents an hour. 

To relieve this unemployment in the 
plywood industry, I and a number of 
other Congressmen, today, have joined in 
introducing bills that will have the effect 
of reducing plywood imports from low- 
wage nations. These bills seek to limit 
plywood imports to 15 percent of the 
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domestic consumption of the previous lion square feet. Of this Japan supplied ment. Idle mills earn no profits. The 
year. 527 million square feet, or 35 percent,and operators pay less or pay no income taxes 


Hardwood plywood imports, last year, 
totaled about 705 million square feet or 
almost one-half of our national con- 
sumption of 1,500,000,000 square feet. 

The bill which I and others have in- 
troduced today, if it had been in effect 
last year, would have limited these im- 
ports to about 225 million square feet 
with the result that American producers 
would have received orders for about 
an additional 500 million square feet. 
The result of this extra business would 
have been that our American plants 
could have operated at full time instead 
of on a curtailed basis, and there would 
have been little or no unemployment in 
the industry, 

Here is how the present deplorable 
condition of the plywood industry devel- 
oped. 

In 1951, the Truman democratic ad- 
ministration, then in political control of 
the country, drastically reduced the tar- 
iff on plywood imports, cut it from 40 
percent on the wholesale value to 20 
percent. 

From the moment that tariff was re- 
duced, Japan’s exports of plywood to the 
United States began to increase. These 
have been increasing by leaps and 
bounds ever since. 

When the Republicans were in con- 
trol of Congress during the years 1953 
and 1954, they did nothing to correct 
the harm being done by these increased 
plywood imports. Nor did the Demo- 
crats when they were in control of Con- 
gress during 1955 and 1956 do anything 
to slow down these plywood imports. 
Both political parties are to blame for 
the present plight in which this great 
American industry now finds itself. 

Recently the unemployment in this 
great industry has become so great that 
it now is apparent to everyone who 
knows this industry that something 
ought to be done promptly by Congress 
to slow down Japanese imports of ply- 
wood into this country. 

In 1951, before the Truman admin- 
istration reduced the plywood tariff, 
Japan’s plywood exports to the United 
States were only 67 million square feet. 
Last year, 1956, foreign countries shipped 
into the United States 705.7 million 
square feet of plywood or more than 10 
times as much as they did 5 years ago. 

Hardwood plywood consumption in 
the United States has been increasing 
during the past 5 years. That increased 
consumption should have brought. in- 
creased prosperity and employment to 
the American plywood industry. It has 
not done so because of the steadily en- 
larged share of the American plywood 
market that has been and is being cap- 
tured by Japan where plywood is pro- 
duced at wages of less than 12 cents an 
hour. 

For example: 

In 1951, the American consumption of 
hardwood plywood was 871 million 
square feet. Of this Japan supplied 67 
million square feet, or about 7 percent 
of the consumption, and domestic pro- 
ducers 805 million square feet, or 93 per- 
cent of the market, By 1956, American 
consumption had increased to 1,500 mil- 


other foreign countries 11 percent of the 
total consumption while American pro- 
ducers supplied 810 million square feet, 
or 54 percent of the consumption. 

Total consumption of hardwood ply- 
wood in the United States has increased 
in the last 5 years by almost 700 million 
square feet. Foreign producers are sup- 
plying all but 5 percent of that increase. 

Sales of the American hardwood ply- 
wood industry are standing still. It is 
selling no more plywood than it did 5 
years ago and even to hold its 1951 mar- 
kets has been compelled to cut prices in 
many cases below the cost of production. 

Some ascribe the present weakness in 
the plywood sales and employment to 
overproduction. It is not overproduc- 
tion that is crippling the American ply- 
wood industry. It is overly large im- 
ports of plywood from Japan that is re- 
sponsible. 

If plywood imports from Japan were 
slowed down, the American plywood in- 
dustry would spring to life immediately. 

In the political campaigns of 1950 and 
1952, I warned the plywood industry and 
workers in that industry that they could 
not compete with the 12-cent wage of 
Japan and that unemployment inevita- 
bly would result, if tariffs on plywood 
imports were decreased. My opposition 
in those campaigns pooh-poohed my 
warning. He said trade is a two-way 
street, and we must let more Japanese 
plywood and Japanese fish come into 
the American market. He predicted 
such imports would be small and do no 
harm. The events of these past 5 years 
have proved he was wrong, and I was 
right. 

Japanese plywood is produced by labor 
that is paid, at last report, 11.5 cents an 
hour. The American plywood industry 
must pay, under the Federal minimum 
wage law enacted by Congress, not less 
than $1 an hour and in most areas pays 
far more than that. While Congress 
very properly compels American manu- 
facturers to pay wages of not less than 
$1 an hour, it at the same time holds 
open the doors of our country to imports 
produced by 12-cent-an-hour foreign 
labor. This is not right, fair or just. 
American workers cannot and should 
not be expected to compete with the 
starvation wages of the Orient. 

Most plywood mills on the Pacific coast 
produce softwood not hardwood ply- 
wood, but these softwood mills are jeop- 
ardized as well as hardwood ones, too, are 
being injured by Japanese hardwood ply- 
wood imports. 

Japanese plywood, produced by less 
than 12-cent-an-hour labor, is being sold 
at such low prices in the United States 
that in many areas imported hardwood 
plywood sells for less than softwood ply- 
wood.. Some builders are using imported 
hardwood plywood in place of domestic 
softwood plywood on construction jobs 
on which softwood panels normally are 
used. This has reduced the market for 
softwood plywood. As a result of this 
reduced market many plywood plants are 
idle and their workers unemployed. 

Government also suffers from this de- 
cline in plywood production and employ- 


at all. With the annual earnings of 
workers in the industry also curtailed the 
amount of taxes paid by these workers 
declines. The Federal Government loses 
tax income. Also the idled American 
workers are forced to seek unemploy- 
ment benefits. The Federal Treasury 
must pay out unemployment benefits it 
would not pay had jobs not been lost 
to imports. 

The Government loses tax income. At 
the same time it is placed at the extra 
expense of paying unemployment bene- 
fits. This does not help balance the 
budget or pay the cost of a $71.8 billion 
budget. 

When we import too much plywood we 
are in fact exporting jobs—the jobs of 
American workers. 

It is far better for the solvency and 
prosperity of the country that plywood 
industry workers should be lined up pay- 
ing income taxes than they be forced 
into the lines of those drawing unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Congress can change the present un- 
employment lines into income tax pay- 
ing lines by placing quota limits on the 
amount of 12 cents an hour produced 
plywood Japan is allov-ed to ship into the 
United States. 

The sooner Congress acts the sooner 
jobs will be restored and unemployment 
declined. 

In order that the exact provisions of 
my bill may be fully understood by all, I 
include at this point in the RECORD a copy 
of my bill and also a brief explanation 
of its provisions: 

A bill to regulate the foreign commerce of 
the United States by establishing quantita- 
tive restrictions on the importation of 
hardwood plywood 
Be it enacted, etc., That it is the purpose 

of this act to authorize the establishment of 
a quota on imports of hardwood plywood 
under the conditions hereinafter specified in 
order to stabilize hardwood plywood imports 
under conditions of fair competition, and to 
establish the basis for an expanding foreign 
trade of the United States by removing from 
import competition its destructive aspects 
without creating hardship for the domestic 
hardwood plywood industry. 

Sec. 2. (a) The total quantity of hardwood 
plywood entered or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption, in any calendar year 
shall not exceed 15 percent of the domestic 
consumption of hardwood plywood in the 
preceding calendar year determined as here- 
inafter provided. 

(b) For the remainder of the calendar year 
1957, the import quota shall be prorated on 
the basis of the quota for the full calendar 
year as provided in subsection (a). 

Src. 3. (a) The United States Tariff Com- 
mission shall, within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of this act for the purpose of the 
quota for the remainder of the calendar year 
1957, and within 60 days after the close of 
each calendar year, for the purpose of quotas 
for calendar years after 1957, determine the 
domestic consumption of hardwood plywood 
for the preceding calendar year. 

(b) On the basis of such determination the 
Commission shall establish the quotas for 
hardwood plywood as provided in section 2. 

(c) If imports of hardwood plywood come 
from more than one country of origin the 
permissible total quantity shall be allotted 
on the following basis: 

(1) Ninety-five percent of the quota shall 
be allotted to the countries of origin on the 
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basis of the average entries from each such 
country during the calendar years 1952, 1953, 
and 1954. 

(2) The remaining 5 percent shall be 
allotted to any country or countries not ex- 
porting hardwood plywood to the United 
States during any of the calendar years 1952, 
1953, or 1954. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Tariff Commission shall 
report to the President the quotas estab- 
lished by it and the President shall by procla- 
mation promptly impose such quotas. 

(b) If there is no claimant country or 
countries before the end of the third quar- 
ter of any year for the 5 percent set aside for 
new exporting countries, or if any part of 
the 5 percent is not claimed, the whole or 
the unclaimed part of such 5 percent shall 
be distributed among the original participat- 
ing countries according to their proportional 
shares and the President shall issue a 
proclamation modifying the original quotas 
in accordance therewith. 

Src. 5. In any year in which the domestic 
consumption of hardwood plywood cannot 
be determined for the purposes of section 3, 
the Tariff Commisison shall estimate the do- 
mestic consumption for the preceding year 
and establish preliminary quotas which shall 
be proclaimed by the President pending the 
establishment of final quotas. 

Src. 6. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “hardwood plywood” means 
an assembly composed of two or more layers 
of veneer or veneer in combination with lum- 
ber, hardboard, fiberboard, particle board, 
chipboard, or other material, bonded by an 
adhesive and having at least one layer of 
hardwood. 

(2) The term “domestic consumption” for 
any calendar year, with respect to hardwood 
plywood, means the total quantity of hard- 
wood plywood, on a square-foot surface- 
measure basis, shipped by producers in the 
United States to the domestic market in 
such year plus the total quantity of im- 
ported hardwood plywood entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption in 
such year. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act shall 
enter into force as soon as practicable, on a 
date to be specified by the President in a 
notice to the Secretary of the Treasury fol- 
lowing such negotiations as may be neces- 
sary to effectuate a modification or termi- 
nation of any international obligations of 
the United States with which the act might 
conflict, but in any event not later than 
60 days after the date of enactment of 
this act. 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED BILL To REGULATE 
THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY ESTABLISHING QUANTITATIVE RE- 
STRICTIONS ON THE IMPORTATION OF HARD- 
woop PLYWOOD 


The bill provides for a yearly quota on 
imports of hardwood plywood of 15 percent 
of the consumption in the year preceding 
the quota year. Consumption is defined as 
the sum of the shipments by the United 
States producers and the imports of hard- 
wood in the preceding year. 

The Tariff Commission shall determine the 
consumption and shall establish the quota 
within 60 days from the end of the cal- 
endar year. Ninety-five percent of the quota 
shall be allotted to countries of origin on 
basis of average entries during the calendar 
years 1952, 1953, and 1954. Five percent shall 
be allotted to countries not having a his- 
torical position in the base year. 

It is provided that the act shall take effect 
within 60 days after enactment to permit 
the President to negotiate the modifications 
or termination of trade agreements which 
would be effected by the act. 

The quota of 15 percent on consumption 
restores to domestic competition a portion of 
the market taken over by low-priced imports. 
The basing of the quota on consumption as- 
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sures to the foreign producers a share of the 
expanding domestic market. The quota is 
to be allocated on a historical basis, using 
as the base years the 3-year period 1952-54 
which a study of the imports indicates to be 
the most representative years since World 
War II. 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Washington because I, too, 
have introduced a similar bill. It strikes 
me that this matter goes beyond the lo- 
cal area, for I understand that plywood 
mills in North Carolina and in the Mid- 
dle West and the New England States 
as well are suffering because of this im- 
port of plywood. 

In my own specific district, plywood 
mills are now operating on a 4-day basis 
where we have our cooperatve organiza- 
tions in plywood. They have voluntarily 
cut their own wages from as high as 
$3.50 an hour that they were paying 
themselves down to $1.50 an hour in an 
effort to meet this competition. It seems 
to me there is even more than that to 
this. The philosophy of perhaps this 
administration or previous administra- 
tions has gone to the extent in Japan 
of providing funds over there through 
the military government to furnish the 
finest and most modern equipment that 
you can find to build plywocd mills, then 
make this plywood industry pay the 
workers 12 cents an hour and ship that 
plywood to this country and expect labor 
in this country to compete with that sort 
of thing. It strikes me if we expect to 
maintain wages at a level that is com- 
mensurate with our way of life some- 
thing has got to be done in reference to 
this matter. The only step, I believe the 
gentleman from Washington will agree, 
is legislation of this nature. I hope it 
will receive the attention of the proper 
people. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. If we 
were to cut down the imports of Japa- 
nese plywood or had they been cut down 
last year, the American mills would have 
sold under the legislation we propose 
500 million more feet of plywood which 
would have given jobs to a great many 
people. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman for the 
statement he is making. What he has 
said is very applicable to my Congres- 
sional District. In recent weeks I have 
received scores of letters from plywood 
workers and plywood people complaining 
about the damaging effect of the in- 
creased imports of foreign plywood pro- 
duced at a much cheaper rate than we 
can produce it. My colleague from 
Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] has indi- 
cated that the mills in his area have cut 
down their work to a 4-day week. The 
asi thing has happened in my own dis- 

rict. 

I approached this subject in the Con- 
gress 2 or 3 years ago and I predicted at 
that tire that unless we did something 
the imports would increase tremen- 
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dously. The passage of time has indi- 
cated that is true. The gentleman ad- 
dressing the House in support of his bill 
has indicated that since 1951 the - -ount 
of the domestic market taken by foreign 
imports has increased from 7 percent to 
46 percent of the market. I have intro- 
duced legislation identical to that intro- 
duced by the gentleman who has the 
floor. I sincerely trust, as Iam sure my 
colleagues from Washington do, that 
these bills will be given consideration 
and will receive favorable action. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. May I 
say to the gentleman from Washington 
that this is not a partisan matter be- 
cause the mills in the southern part of 
the United States are being affected just 
as much or even more so than the mills 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Mack] in an effort to lend some stability 
to the plywood industry which is in a 
very critical position at the present time. 
I have today introduced a companion 
bill, and we from the lumber-producing 
area are very anxious that something 
may be done to relieve the impact which 
has beset this industry. 

Plywood import duties in 1951 were 
decreased by 50 percent. This has 
opened the doors to a terrific import of 
plywood. ; 

I have every sympathy toward helping 
to stabilize the Japanese industry, but I 
believe in all fairness that we should 
place a limitation on the import of given 
commodities so that the import of these 
products produced by cheap, substandard 
labor will not go so far as to ruin Ameri- 
can industry. 

When you realize that plywood im- 
ports in 1956 amounted to three-fourths 
of a billion square feet, which is almost 
one-half of the entire domestic con- 
sumption in the United States, you must 
admit it is excessive; and we desire to 
amend the law to provide that not more 
than 15 percent of the domestic con- 
sumption shall be imported in a given 
year. I thoroughly concur in the state- 
ment of my colleague and enthusiasti- 
cally support the program to protect the 
workers in this great American industry. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
any Member who desires to do so may 
have permission to insert his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject just discussed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


YANKEE HOMECOMING FOR 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, New 
England is not only an important part 
of our country from every angle but it is 
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particularly important from the historic 
angle. The people of New England are 
very hospitable. All of New England is 
replete with events that occupy most 
prominent pages in the history of our 
country. In addition, throughout gen- 
erations, countless of hundreds of thou- 
sands of New Englanders have gone to 
other parts of the country and their de- 
scendants are now located in all sections 
of the United States. Those descendants 
still have their ties through family tradi- 
tion and relationship with New England. 

Starting in the early part of 1958 there 
will be a program known as Yankee 
Homecoming for 1958. Briefly, the Yan- 
kee Homecoming for 1958 program is an 
enterprise plan to attract to New Eng- 
land next year hundreds of thousands 
more visitors than usual to see our his- 
toric sites and our unsurpassed recrea- 
tional, scenic, and industrial attractions. 

This program, Yankee Homecoming 
for 1958, was originated and planned by 
a noted New England artist, Mr. Jack 
Frost, of the Cape Cod section of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. He 
has the support of many public officials 
and outstanding private persons, as well 
as public and private agencies in New 
England. The Yankee Homecoming 
Founders Council consists of outstanding 
New Englanders in all walks of life. 

In a recent announcement in relation 
to the coming Yankee Homecoming for 
1958 year, Governor Furcolo, of Massa- 
chusetts, said, in part: 

Yankee is a way of life. It does not apply 
today to any individual or racial group. It is 
rather a product of our New England culture 
and accomplishment, 

An exciting calendar of Yankee home- 
coming events is planned. This includes 
concerts, tours, festivals, sports events, fairs, 
and expositions. 


In addition, there will be visits to his- 
toric trails, shrines and houses, and new 
tributes to the pioneers who made history 
in New England and who made famous 
and available to all of us New England 
and its products. 

Like Governor Furcolo, I am com- 
pletely enthusiastic about this coming 
event which, as I have said, will cover a 
period of approximately 1 year. 

I am referring to this at the present 
time so that the people throughout the 
country may become acquainted at this 
early date with this important happen- 
ing that will take place in 1958, inviting 
each and every person who can possibly 
do so to visit New England during the 
period the program will run. The his- 
toric importance of New England alone 
is such that every person in the United 
States who can do so at some time or 
another should visit New England and 
see the historic sites, and have the direct 
opportunity of feeling the impact and 
influence of the historic atmosphere of 
this great area which goes back over 300 
years. 

For the contributions of New England, 
both in colonial days and under consti- 
tutional government, have been marked 
and most prominent. A visit to New 
England will leave treasured impressions 
of a lasting nature. 

The Yankee Homecoming for 1958 
affords the opportunity to crystallize in 
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the minds of as many of our people as 
possible the desire and intent to visit New 
England during 1958. 

I might also say that the headquarters 
of Yankee Homecoming for 1958 is lo- 
cated at 62 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Anyone seeking information can obtain 
the same by sending a letter to Mr. Jack 
Frost, Yankee Homecoming, Inc., 62 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MOST FLAGRANT VIOLATION OF 
SECURITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hatry). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. S1sk] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon of January 16, 1957, 
5 great B-52 bombers of the Strategic 
Air Command, United States Air Force, 
took off from the runway of Castle Air 
Force Base near Merced, Calif., in my 
district, on a highly secret mission of 
historic importance and worldwide sig- 
nificance. i 

Forty-five hours and 19 minutes later, 
at 10:19 o’clock on the morning of Jan- 
uary 18, 3 of these great planes landed 
at March Air Force Base near Los An- 
geles, Calif. They had girdled the globe, 
nonstop, in less than 2 days. They had 
demonstrated the ability of our Air Force 
to deliver a crushing blow anywhere in 
the world. Their course had taken them 
across the Middle East and shown ca- 
pabilities there while crucial foreign pol- 
icy decisions vitally concerning the Mid- 
dle East were under consideration by the 
Congress and were in the spotlight of 
worldwide attention. These planes had 
performed simulated bombing opera- 
tions over the Indian Ocean, 12,000 miles 
from their base. It was an historic mis- 
sion and a demonstration to the people 
of the United States and the world of 
the courage and training of our flyers, 
the technical excellence of our equip- 
ment, and, above all, the intention and 
ability of the United States to back up 
its foreign policy and assume its re- 
sponsibility as the leader of the nations 
of the free world. 

This historic operation had added sig- 
nificance to the people of the district 
I have the honor to represent, for the 
crews manning the bombers and the 
thousands of technicians who service 
the planes and operate Castle Air Force 
Base are our friends and neighbors. The 
people of the United States were thrilled 
and proud when this most significant 
flight was announced following its com- 
pletion on January 18. But my people 
experienced a deeper pride and a greater 
joy, for our own planes and crews had 
overcome great hazards and won the 
admiration of the country. Under these 
circumstances, I am sure, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Members will understand the 
personal interèst and concern which has 
prompted me to speak here today and 
to undertake the inquiry I am going to 
discuss. And I may say that this pre- 
liminary inquiry has revealed facts con- 
cerning violations of security at the very 
top level of our Government which may 
have endangered the lives of these fly- 
ers and the successful completion of this 
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mission—facts which I believe it to be 
my duty to bring to the attention of 
the Members and which I believe merit 
and require further development and in- 
vestigation under oath. 

The part of this operation which con- 
cerns me deeply and which many of the 
people I represent are questioning, is the 
manner, circumstances, and times when 
information concerning it was released. 
We want to know the source and re- 
sponsibility for information leaks and 
actions which appear to violate the se- 
curity precautions designed to prevent 
premature disclosure. 

To get at these facts and to fix respon- 
sibility and to guard against future vio- 
lations of security, I have today asked 
the Subcommittee on Information of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to undertake an inquiry into all the facts 
and circumstances surrounding dis- 
closure of this operation before, during, 
and after its completion. Here are some 
of the facts and some of the implications 
I am calling to the attention of the com- 
mittee to provide the basis for the in- 
quiry I am requesting: 

This entire operation was given the 
security classification of “Secret.” It is 
my understanding that a secret classifi- 
cation forbids disclosure of any informa- 
tion of any kind whatsoever before or 
during a military operation—or even 
after its completion—until the informa- 
tion is cleared for release. 

I have made some inquiries as to the 
reason for this security classification. I 
was informed that all missions of the 
Strategic Air Command are under secret 
classification. We can understand this, 
because the Strategic Air Command is 
operating under a continuous ready or 
alert state. It is on a wartime footing. 
It is our immediate striking arm, pre- 
pared to counter force with force, to meet 
aggression with retaliation. Informa- 
tion concerning the disposition, current 
missions and projects of the Strategic 
Air Command could be of immeasurable 
benefit to an enemy intent upon opening 
a war with a surprise strike at the United 
States. 

In this particular global operation, we 
can well believe other considerations may 
have influenced a decision to maintain 
secrecy. This was a training mission, 
and a part of that training could well 
be the schooling of crews and all person- 
nel in maintaining the security precau- 
tions essential to war operations. It is 
not beyond possibility that some country 
which might be placed in a poor position 
by the success of this demonstration 
would send up interceptors and seek to 
shoot down these planes. I call to your 
attention that on a number of occasions 
in recent years American military planes 
operating in the vicinity of Iron Curtain 
borders have been shot down. In my 
mind, this was a very real danger con- 
sidering the stake in the Middle East, the 
state of tension, and the prestige in that 
area the United States could gain 
through successful operation. To me, it 
is evident that violation of the security 
classification placed a very real danger 
on the crews and planes taking part in 
this mission. 
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Then too, it may have been considered 
necessary to guard against possible 
failure to complete the assignment to fly 
around the world. I understand crews 
were briefed in security precautions in 
event they landed elsewhere than at a 
United States Air Force base. If this 
mission were announced before it was 
completed and it had not been carried 
out as planned, we would have looked 
very foolish in the eyes of the world. 

The final, top-level decision to under- 
take this flight was made during the week 
ending January 8. In view of the im- 
portance, the significance in relation to 
national defense, the foreign policy im- 
plications, and the prospective use of this 
flight as an instrument of national 
policy, I have no doubt that the White 
House, the National Security Council, the 
State Department, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff participated in this considera- 
tion, but the final decision must have 
been made by the President of the United 
States. 

I was perfectly astounded to learn that 
the following day, on January 9, 1957, 
and before this decision was known out- 
Side the highest offices of our Govern- 
ment, representatives of Life magazine 
waited on the United States Air Force 
and requested to be supplied with all col- 
or pictures made during this mission. 
That this request was in the nature of a 
command that this publication be given 
the exclusive right to publish these pho- 
tographs can be inferred from the fact 
that Life magazine did, in fact, obtain 
all these pictures and did publish many 
of them exclusively, and would have had 
completely exclusive rights to all photo- 
graphs made in flight had it not been for 
a mere chance discovery by other news 
media which permitted them to gain ac- 
cess to some of the photographs only 
hours before Life magazine was on the 
newsstands. 

Now, this situation causes some serious 
questions to arise. We must wonder 
whether our information security system 
is being used to pay political debts. We 
must consider whether a security classifi- 
cation has been manipulated to give ex- 
clusive news rights to publications en- 
joying access to inner political circles, 
while denying information to others. 
We must ask whether the lives of these 
fliers, and their B-52 planes, and the suc- 
cess of this historic mission were less im- 
portant to persons high in our Govern- 
ment than the political advantage they 
might receive by playing ball with a po- 
litical publication. 

Let us consider the background of this 
most unusual disclosure of classified in- 
formation to Life magazine, and the se- 
quence of events that permitted it to get 
information and use information denied 
to other news media. 

You will recall that Life magazine is 
one of the Luce publications, along with 
Time magazine and others. This pub- 
lisher has been an ardent supporter of 
the administration. The publisher’s 
wife, until recently, was the United 
States Ambassador to Italy by Presiden- 
tial appointment. Employees and execu- 
tives of these publications have been sit- 
ting in the inner circle of the White 
House, members of the President’s staff. 
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The news columns of these magazines 
are notoriously biased and slanted on be- 
half of the administration and probably 
could best be described as administration 
propaganda. Certainly the administra- 
tion owes a large debt of gratitude to 
Henry Luce for unusual favors. 

Now, I would not condemn the enter- 
prise of Life magazine in securing ex- 
clusive news and pictures, but I seri- 
ously question the propriety of officials 
of our Government playing fast and loose 
with our Nation’s security in order to as- 
sist them. 

As I inquired into this matter, I found 
other facts equally astounding. When 
these planes took off on their mission on 
January 16, an Air Force officer photo- 
graphed the takeoff. These pietures 
were immediately flown to Los Angeles, 
where they were turned over to Life 
magazine on the evening of January 16, 
and were sent to the New York office of 
the publication for immediate processing. 
Meanwhile, all information was being 
rigorously withheld from all other news- 
papers, radio stations, and wire services. 
Hundreds of members of the staff of Life 
Magazine had access to photographs of 
the takeoff of this flight while it was in 
progress in potentially hostile parts of 
the world. These photographs had not 
been processed to reveal what they dis- 
closed and had not been cleared for se- 
curity. Other pictures of the takeoff 
were not released to newspapers or wire 
services until the flight landed on Janu- 
ary 18, and up to midnight of January 
17 the responsible officials were denying 
any information. At that hour, a bare 
announcement was made that “an event 
of historic importance” would take place 
the following day. 

Now, I ask you to recall that at one 
time a self-admitted Communist espio- 
nage agent occupied a position of respon- 
sibility with the Luce publications. Iam 
not inferring in any way, nor do I þe- 
lieve, that foreign espionage agents are 
currently on the staff of these publica- 
tions. But I ask the question—is not a 
secret security classification intended to 
avoid the ever-present possibility that 
information will fall into improper 
hands? Is it not intended to restrict 
information to those who have been com- 
pletely cleared for handling of secret in- 
formation? Is the completely uncleared 
handling of secret information in this 
case in violation of those regulations? 

Let us go further into the later han- 
dling of information in a manner which 
the Air Force chooses to consider a snafu, 
but which raises added questions in my 
mind. 

Crewmen participating in this flight 
were supplied with cameras and were in- 
structed in operating them to obtain pic- 
tures in flight. It originally had been in- 
tended to take both black and white and 
color pictures and you will recall Life 
magazine had asked for all color pictures. 
Before January 16 it had been decided 
taking both kinds of pictures would be 
impractical. Only color pictures were 
taken. When the planes landed at 
March Air Force Base, the cameras and 
film were collected by an Air Force officer 
and all the film, completely unprocessed 
and undeveloped, was turned over to Life 
magazine. It not only was not cleared 
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for security, but- the Air Force itself did 
not and could not know what pictures it 
was releasing, although it is claimed that 
under flight conditions they could not 
have revealed classified information. 

There were an estimated 160 repre- 
sentatives of newspapers, wire services, 
radio and television stations, and maga- 
zines covering this landing. No publica- 
tion, other than Life, was offered these 
pictures. None of them even knew in- 
flight pictures had been taken. If they 
had learned about the pictures and asked 
for them, they could not have been re- 
leased to them, because all the film had 
been turned over to the exclusive con- 
trol of this one magazine. After proc- 
essing the film, Life selected the pictures 
it wanted to use in its issue placed on 
sale on January 23. It is presumed these 
pictures were cleared for security in New 
York before publication. ‘The films were 
then returned to the Air Force. ‘There 
is some question as to whether all pic- 
tures were returned, but I do not know 
this fact, one way or the other. 

By the merest chance, other news 
media learned of the existence of these 
pictures on January 22. They were 
questioning a member of the crew during 
a news conference in Los Angeles. He 
was asked what he did during the flight. 
He answered that he was principally 
occupied in taking pictures. The news- 
men immediately inquired “What pic- 
tures?” and the existence of this film 
was for the first time made known. 

I understand the wire news services 
immediately asked the Air Force in 
Washington about these pictures. I was 
somewhat surprised to find that at that 
time they were not safely in official cus- 
tody, but were in an automobile parked 
at the home of an Air Force officer. 
They were recovered and a limited num- 
ber of prints made for distribution late 
on the night of January 22, 4 days after 
completion of the mission and 4 days 
after all pictures had been made exclu- 
Sively available to Life magazine. 

There were other leaks of security 
information on this operation. On Jan- 
uary 14 Aviation Daily published a lim- 
ited article, hut I understand it with- 
held much information it had in the 
interests of security. I admire its enter- 
prise, but I would like to know the offi- 
cial source of its information. 

On the evening of January 17, while 
the flight was in progress, the Chicago 
Tribune published an announcement, 
while the responsible officials were con- 
tinuing to withhold all information. 
Again, I admire the enterprise of the re- 
porters, though I may question their 
judgment in publishing secret informa- 
tion, and I am primarily concerned with 
finding out what responsible official pro- 
vided this information. 

I am concerned too, with the problem 
faced by literally thousands of news- 
papers, radio and television stations all 
over the country who try to abide by 
codes of ethics and respect security in- 
formation. Here was information in the 
possession of selected and privileged 
competitors which was being officially 
denied to them. 

In my own district, where the families 
of these Air Force men live, who were 
anxiously awaiting news, none was forth- 
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coming. Such newspapers as the Merced 
Sun-Star, the Madera News-Tribune, the 
Turlock Journal, the Modesto Bee and 
the Fresno Bee, serving the homes of 
Castle Air Force Base, were denied news 
or pictures or an opportunity to serve 
their readers on an equal basis with their 
competitors. The information officer of 
Castle Air Force Base, to whom they look 
for news releases, had been taken from 
the base and sent to San Francisco, 
where he was denying there was any 
news. 

Now I believe it was necessary and 
most desirable that information be with- 
held while this flight was in progress, but 
I cannot approve withholding it from 
some and giving it to others. This is not 
a free press—it is a move toward a kept 
press, a system of official release through 
mouthpiece publications. 

I want to make it clear I have the 
highest respect for the United States Air 
Force and its courageous men. I don’t 
think they are ultimately responsible for 
this mess. I don’t want to see some jun- 
ior officers made the goats to protect 
higher-ups who must bear the ultimate 
responsibility and blame. 

The pattern is too clear, the repeated 
premature disclosure to selected news 
media too consistent, to permit us to dis- 
miss this episode as a succession of in- 
nocent errors. It is time we got to the 
bottom of this mess and fixed respon- 
sibility. If we need security regulations, 
they must be made to protect the security 
of this Nation and not be manipulated 
for private or political gain. 


SHOCKING DISCOUNTS—INADE- 
QUATE HOUSING—TIGHT MON- 
EY—HIGH INTEREST—USE NSLI 
FUNDS TO MAKE VETERAN LOANS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, develop- 
ments in the residential-construction in- 
dustry are most disturbing. The decline 
in new residential construction which 
began in mid-1955 continues unabated. 
The volume of new-housing activity for 
the first 2 months of this year fell 8 
percent below the corresponding 1956 
figure. This marks the second succes- 
sive year in which new-housing activity 
has declined below the earlier year’s 
level. 

The answer to inflation is production. 
We need more housing units. 

The crisis in home building has 
reached serious proportions. Home 
building is being restricted in the price 
ranges that Congress wanted to see ac- 
tivity expanded when it established the 
VA and FHA programs. The tight cred- 
it policy which is aimed at channeling 
funds away from housing for the low- 
income brackets is also permitting lend- 
ers to take unfair advantage of veterans 
and other purchasers who badly need 
housing. 

Outrageous discounts and fees are 
being charged by lenders to provide 
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financing on mortgages insured or guar- 
anteed by the United States Government. 
This is one of the most shocking devel- 
opments I have heard of in all my years 
in Congress. It is not unusual for me 
to receive letters every day complaining 
of having to pay as much as $1,500 in 
discounts and fees in order to secure 
financing for the purchase of a $12,000 
house. 

Congress needs to take a good hard 
look at what is going on in the residen- 
tial-building industry, as a result of the 
tight credit policy. 

I am hopeful that the housing subcom- 
mittee which is now holding hearings on 
this subject will soon come up with some 
recommendations that will enable us to 
get national housing policy back on the 
right track before permanent damage to 
the industry and our housing standards 
results. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the opportunity to 
testify before the housing subcommittee 
on March 4 and ask permission to in- 
clude my statement in the RECORD. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, DEMOCRAT, OF TEXAS, BEFORE THE 
HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 4, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, I am happy to appear 
here this morning to testify on this im- 
portant question of home financing. 

This subcommittee can make an im- 
portant contribution by focusing attention 
on the serious plight of the home-building 
industry and the excessive burdens that have 
been imposed upon home builders and 
home buyers as a result of the uneven im- 
pact of general credit restraints. 


i. EXPANSION OF HOME BUILDING IN 1957 
' NEEDED TO PROVIDE AN IMPORTANT PROP TO 

THE ECONOMY 

As chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, which recently concluded hearings 
on the President’s Economic Report for 1957, 
I can also tell you that the outlook for our 
economy this year pretty much depends 
upon what this subcommittee does with re- 
spect to easing the squeeze on home financ- 
ing. Witnesses before our committee ex- 
pressed some doubt about the economic out- 
look beyond the first 6 months of 1957 based 
upon expectation that the expansionary 
force of the capital goods boom would be 
leveling off soon. In this connection, Dr. 
Martin Gainsbrugh, Chief of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, testified: 

“I am hopeful that in the light of what 
has been said this morning about some of 
the forces that will be tapering off as 1957 
moves along, that housing can become a 
sustaining if not expansionary force in terms 
of timing.” (Hearings before Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, January 30, 1957, p. 152.) 

So you see housing is being counted upon 
to provide a very important prop to our 
economy in 1957. 


II. THE IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL RESERVE CREDIT 
POLICIES 


Whether or not housing can make that 
contribution depends upon the availability 
of mortgage funds at reasonable interest 
rates. 

Determination of the total availability of 
credit rests with the Federal Reserve Board. 
What the “Fed” does determines whether 
you have enough credit to support a healthy 
level of home building or whether you haye 
an inadequate amount of credit and a cha- 
otic situation in the home-building industry. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Reserve Board 
has decided that home builders are expend- 
able. 


The Vice Chairman of the Federal- 
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Reserve Board in a speech before the Mort- 
gage Brokers Association in Dallas, Tex., 
termed housing demand ‘“postponable”’ 
along with schools and other projects with 
a similar high social priority. f 

The policies of the Federal Reserve Board 
have not only had an adverse effect on the 
home-building industry but on farming, 
small business, and State and local govern- 
ment financing of public facilities, too. We 
need to find out more about how these 
Federal Reserve policies are determined and 
whether their effects can be safely predicted 
in advance. That is one of the reasons I 
have introduced H. Res. 85. I hope that 
if H. Res. 85 is approved, the broad national 
monetary study, which is envisaged under 
it, will be able to find answers to those 
questions. ` 


I. HOUSING SURPLUS OR SHORTAGE? 


In the last few years, the rate of new 
home building per capita has fallen sig- 
nificantly. Comparing 1956 with 1950, the 
per capita rate of home construction fell 
27 percent. iy 

This means we are falling further and 
further behind in the job of providing every 
American family with a decent home. We 
are faced with a serious housing shortage, 
particularly in moderate-priced units, un- 
less this trend is halted. 


IV. PROPONENTS OF CREDIT RESTRICTION FEAR 
OVERBUILDING 


There are those, however, who see the 
danger of a glut of lower-priced housing. | 

I am placing in the Recorp an editorial 
from House and Home for December 1956, 
“Washington’s Best Known Secret,” which 
discloses that an “anonymous” housing ex- 
pert in official Washington foresees an enor- 
mous surplus of cheap housing, even if no 
more low-cost housing is built. 

There are certain logical implications, 
which follow from this expert’s forecast. 
They add up to cutbacks in the price 
ranges of housing financed under the VA 
and FHA programs and construction of 
higher priced homes. 

it is said that this anonymous expert 
is a top staff adviser at the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

There are other high officials who welcome 
the cutback in housing. Among them are 
the Under Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of debt management and monetary affairs. 
I would point out to this subcommittee the 
speech delivered by the Under Secretary at 
the annual convention of the United States 
Savings and Loan League, November 1956, 
in which he noted that there were certain 
advantages in the tight-money policy, among 
them the fact that the market could absorb 
the heavy overbuilding of new homes. 


V. HOUSING CUTBACKS ENCOURAGING RENT 
INCREASES 


The tight-money policy, which, according 
to the Under Secretary of the Treasury, is 
designed to keep housing costs from rising, 
is succeeding in doing just the opposite. 

Only recently, I read in the Washington 
Evening Star that rents are being raised in 
anticipation of a housing shortage. 


VI. HIGHER INTEREST RATES MEAN HIGHER 
COSTS; NO SOLUTION 


Under the tight-money policy, we have had 
@ persistent trend toward higher interest 
rates on home mortgages; a vicious mort-. 
gage discount practice; and outright refusal 
to make GI loans in many sections of the 
country. 

The typical administration answer to the 
problem in the field of mortgage financing is 
“Raise the interest rate.” You may be inter-; 
ested to know that out in San Francisco 
recently, a panel on tight credit, which I 
chaired, composed almost exclusively of 
homebuilders, including Republicans as wéll 
as Democrats, went on record as opposing 
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any further increase in the GI mortgage in- 
terest rate. They viewed the higher rate 
solution as not a solution but a dangerous 
threat to an ever-narrowing market for 
homes. 


VII. THE GI MORTGATE MARKET CAN BE 
STABILIZED 


An important contribution can be made 
toward the stabilization of the GI mortgage 
market, elimination of discounts and main- 
taining the present 4%4 percent interest rate 
by utilizing a portion of the national service 
life-insurance funds. 

Both the chairman of this subcommittee 
and I have introduced bills directed toward 
this end. 

H. R. 22, the Patman bill, would authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
invest 25 percent of the NSLI funds in VA 
guaranteed mortgages at par. An additional 
$2 billion of FNMA special assistance fund is 
also authorized for such purchases, if neces- 
sary. Thus, a total of $3.5 billion would be 
gvailable for direct support of the VA guar- 
anteed mortgage at the 414-percent rate. 


VIII. NO RISK INVOLVED IN USE OF NSLI FUND 


There is no risk involved to the NSLI fund. 
Any GI mortgage that defaults after ac- 
quisition by the NSLI fund shall be immedi- 
ately purchased by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. In addition, the return to 
the NSLI fund would be increased 50 percent 
from the present 3 percent on the special 
Treasury notes in which NSLI funds are in- 
vested to 4% percent on VA guaranteed 
mortgages. 

H. R. 22 would put veterans’ funds to work 
for veterans and make possible higher NSLI 
dividends or lower insurance premiums to 
GI’s, who contribute to the fund. 


IX. FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK ACT AND 1954 
HOUSING ACT PROVIDE FOR INVESTMENT OF 
PUBLIC FUNDS IN NON-GOVERNMENT OBLIGA- 
TIONS 


Objections are raised that there is no 
precedent for investing money in Government 
trust funds in non-Government obligations. 
The fact is, there are two precedenis, both 
established under Republican administra- 
tions. In 1932, under President Hoover, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act was passed. 
Section 15 (pars. 16 and 17) provides: 

“Obligations of Federal home-loan banks 
issued with the approval of the Board under 
this act shall be lawful investments, and may 
be accepted as security for all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds the investment or deposit 
of which shall be under the authority or con- 
trol of the United States or any officer 
thereof.” 

And it then states: “All obligations of 
Federal home-loan banks shall plainly state 
that such obligations are not obligations of 
the United States and are not guaranteed by 
the United States.” 

Thus, in 1932, and for nearly 20 years 
thereafter, obligations of an agency that did 
not even have a line of credit with the 
Treasury were heid to be lawful investments 
for public trust funds, although such obli- 
gations were not obligations of the Govern- 
ment or even guaranteed by the Govern- 

- ment. 

The second precedent is more recent. It 
was enacted by the Republicans in 1954. 
Section 311 of the Housing Act of 1954 de- 
clares that all FNMA obligations “shall be 
lawful investments” and may be accepted as 
security for public funds, the investment of 
which shall be under control of the United 
States or any officer thereof. 

And section 304 requires that the associa- 
tion plainly state that its obligations “are 
not guaranteed by the United States and do 

— not constitute a debt of the United States or 
of any agency or instrumentality thereof ex- 
cept the association.” 

In contrast to these Republican prece- 

dents, H. R. 22 provides that NSLI funds be 
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invested in Government-guaranteed mort- 
gages, and upon default of the mortgagees 
they are required to be purchased by an 
agency of the United States. 


X. ANSWERS TO OTHER OBJECTIONS TO USE OF 
NSLI FUND 


Another objection raised to the use of 25 
percent of the NSLI fund for this purpose is 
that it will result in capital losses if the 
Treasury obligations in which they are now 
invested are sold. 

The answer is simple. The Treasury may 
purchase its own obligations, and does so. 
The Treasury can buy the special issues at 

ar. 

2 It is objected further that the Treasury will 
have to raise the additional funds in the 
market, thereby causing a further tightening 
of funds and higher rates. 

The answer is that the Treasury refinances 
close to $75 billion of its debt each year and 
over $1.5 billion each week. I am certain 
that the spreading out of $1.5 billion of ad- 
ditional borrowing, which may be needed if 
the NSLI fund is drawn down by that 
amount, will not be an insurmountable debt- 
management task. 


XI, PROHIBIT DISCOUNT ABUSES ON VA AND FHA 
MORTGAGES 


I would now like to comment on the mort- 
gage discount problem. It is a scandal. I 
am against it, and my bill prohibits such 
discounts in connection with home building 
aided by the VA and the FHA. 

Our great Government is being accused of 
being in a racket. Good citizens of our 
country in letters to me often make this 
statement or a similar one in connection 
with the big discounts that are being re- 
quired of them in order to sell a home or 
to buy a home. One letter from a supplier 
of homebuilding materials stated: 

“I think it is a shame what is happening 
and the way it is being manipulated by the 
big finance companies demanding out- 
rageous discounts on these type loans. We 
closed a VA loan the other day and it cost 
the veteran and ourselves on a $10,900 loan 
around $750. 

“It is being said that there is tight money, 
etc., but I call it ‘blood money,’ if you will 
give the big discounts there is plenty of 
money available for the paper. I feel like 
the lumbermen are all being used to steal 
from the veteran and give it to the finance 
companies. I noticed what you have to say 
the other day in the paper about straight- 
ening this deal out, and I think it is a good 
approach to it. We do not object to there 
being a 5 percent interest charge, but we 
certainly do object to being made to make 
the veteran sign a note for par value and 
then FNMA, itself, buy that piece of paper 
if they get a big discount—anywhere from 
4 percent to 7 percent. It makes a lot of us 
feel like our Government, itself, is in a 
racket; and we think that this matter should 
have something done about it immediately. 

“I think the whole thing could be straight- 
ened out in 48 hours, if you make money 
available to FNMA at par value for VA and 
FHA then let private capital handle it if they 
desire to; and I am sure in just a short time 
private capital will buy at par. 

“I wish to let you know that we lumber- 
men appreciate the effort you are putting 
forth to get the matter straightened out, but 
it does need something done about it im- 
mediately as we are practically frozen at 
this time.” 

I have a letter from one of my own con- 
stituents in Texarkana, Tex., in which she 
states: 

“I am writing regarding the GI home loan 
which you said you were going to bring up 
in Congress. 

“We have sold our home and the buyer 
has been trying to get a GI loan. That is, 
we have everything completed, but the in- 
vestor that is buying the papers wants us to 
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discount our papers 8 percent and we think 
that is outrageous. 

“Could you please advise us concerning 
this bill. When are you going to bring this 
pill and do you think it will pass? Also, 
how long do you think it will be before it 
will be in effect? 

“Mr. PartmMan, we would appreciate it very 
much if you could let us know about this 
matter as soon as possible. Thank you.” 

Another letter from Houston, Tex., as 
follows: 

“I am pretty doggone sore. You see, early 
last November I had an opportunity to buy 
a house here in Houston that I liked, at a 
price I liked, under a FHA 414-percent loan. 

“I accepted the deal. So did the owner. 
And I duly applied for the 444 percent FHA 
loan through the mortgage company that 
had got the commitment from the FHA and 
was willing to make the loan, provided I 
could qualify. 

“All this was before the interest rate was 
raised to 5 percent. 

“While my application was in the mill, the 
FHA told the mortgage company it could 
sock me for even more interest than it had 
asked for in the first place. 

“I hope I’m making this kinda clear: 
Seller, buyer, mortgage company, agent, even 
FHA, had all agreed on 4% percent, and 
application was made before the rate was 
changed on December 4. Yet when my loan 
was finally approved, somebody had arbi- 
trarily authorized the money lenders to 
knife me for an extra pound of fiesh—ex 
post facto. 

“At least that’s what the mortgage com- 
pany says my Government has done to me. 
And they’re probably right, aren’t they?” 


XII. REPEAL OF DISCOUNT CONTROL IN 1954 
HOUSING ACT OPPOSED 


Authority to control discounts existed in 
the Housing Act of 1950. But this adminis- 
tration and the Republican 83d Congress suc- 
ceeded in removing that protection from the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

I tried hard to keep that protection in 
there. When the administration bill, H. R. 
7839, reached the floor I offered an amend- 
ment striking title II, which not only gave a 
broad grant of authority to the President to 
vary terms and rates on VA mortgages but 
also repealed the VA’s authority to prohibit 
discounts on VA-guaranteed mortgages. The 
House overwhelmingly approved my amend- 
ment, thereby restoring the VA’s authority to 
control discounts. 

When the bill went to the Senate, how- 
ever, the administration persuaded the Mem- 
bers that the authority to limit discounts was 
no longer needed since the credit situation 
had been eased. Moreover, it was asserted 
the 1953 interest rate increase had made VA 
mortgages competitive with other long-term 
investments. 

A Senate amendment to H. R. 7839, adopted 
June 3, 1954, restored the repealer of section 
504, which my amendment had deleted from 
the House bill. 

In the ensuing conference I was necessarily 
absent because I was engaged in a primary 
contest. The House conferees agreed to the 
Senate repealer of section 504, but the man- 
agers on the part of the House conferees 
made the following strong statement on the 
matter: 

“The Senate amendment added to the 
House bill a provision repealing section 504 
of the Housing Act of 1950, which directed 
the Federal Housing Commissioner and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to limit 
and control the fees and charges imposed by 
lenders upon builders and purchasers in con- 
nection with mortgages and home loans. A 
similar provision in the House bill was elimi- 
nated when title II of the reported bill (re- 
lating primarily to mortgage interest rates 
and terms) was stricken out on the floor of 
the House. Section 504 of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is no longer needed, since adequate 
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authority for the control of these fees and 
charges is otherwise available. The confer- 
ence substitute includes the provision added 
by the Senate amendment. This is intended 
in no way to remove any protection afforded 
to veterans and other purchasers against ex- 
cessive fees and charges in connection with 
VA and FHA home loans. The VA and FHA 
will continue to have adequate authority 
under other provisions of law to control fees 
and charges paid by purchasers in connec- 
tion with the initiation of such loans and the 
disbursement of loan proceeds, and it is the 
intention of the committee of conference 
that those agencies will continue to exercise 
their authority to protect veterans and other 
purchasers against excessive fees and 
charges” (Rept. No. 2271, dated July 17, 1954). 

In other words, the House agreed to the 
repeal of section 504 because its conferees 
were led to believe that the practice of dis- 
counts would be controlled and that there 
was adequate authority on the part of the 
VA and FHA to do so without section 504. 


XIII, ADMINISTRATION STATEMENT ON AUTHOR- 
ITY TO CONTROL FEES AND CHARGES 


And in an interpretation of the Housing 
Act of 1954, put out by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Detailed Summary of 
the Housing Act of 1954, at page 16, the fol- 
lowing appears: 


“CONTROL OF LENDERS’ CHARGES AND FEES 


“Section 504 of the Housing Act of 1950, 
which directed the Federal Housing Com- 
mission and the Veterans’ Administrator to 
limit and control the fees and charges im- 
posed by lenders upon the builders and pur- 
chasers in connection with nrortgages and 
home loans, is repealed. This provision is 
no longer needed, and adequate authority for 
the control of those fees and charges is 
otherwise available.” 

Nevertheless, within a year after section 
504 was repealed, the practice of discount- 
ing was revived and in 1955 with the re- 
newed hard-money, high-interest rate drive, 
it reached scandalous proportions. 

On November 6, 1955, I called the atten- 
tion of the administration’s housing officials 
to discounts as high as 9 percent being 
charged on GI home loans, and a widespread 
practice of 5 points being charged in many 
sections of the country. I suggested that 
the FHA and VA issue regulations setting 
a maximum permissible discount fee pend- 
ing a more satisfactory solution for handling 
the problem of channeling more funds into 
the home-building industry. 

No action was taken by VA or FHA to po- 
lice the discount abuses despite the assur- 
ances given in 1954 to the Congress that ade- 
quate authority existed and despite the 
strong language in the report of the man- 
agers on behalf of the House conferees that 
their action was in no way intended to re- 
move protection afforded to veterans and 
other purchasers against excessive fees and 
charges in connection with GI and FHA 
home loans. 

Because the administration acquiesced in 
these exorbitant discounts, lenders were en- 
couraged and emboldened to. demand higher 
ceiling interest rates on VA home mortgages. 

That is why we are confronted with the 
problem that we now face regarding the 
financing of home construction under the 
VA-guaranteed home-mortgage program. 

I hope that this subcommittee will act fa- 
vorably on the bills, which have been intro- 
duced to eliminate the discount abuse on 
Government-aided mortgage loans. 


XIV. RESTORE FNMA TO WHOLLY OWNED 
GOVERNMENT STATUS 

I would now like to comment briefly on 
FNMA. In my judgment, Congress made a 
mistake in 1954 when it converted FNMA 
into a mixed ownership corporation instead 
of a Government-owned institution. I op- 
posed it and I believe events have vindicated 
my position. 
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FNMA has been operated like a conserva- 
tive investment banking house since 1954. 
It has not been operated in the public in- 
terest. It has not provided substantial sup- 
port to the mortgage market. Instead, it 
has unstabilized the market and contributed 
to the most vicious discount practice we 
have ever seen. 

FNMA actually has depressed the price of 
Government-guaranteed homes mortgages. 

FNMA’s purchase prices discriminate 
against sections of the country that need 
credit the most. 

FNMA has been taking large discounts and 
financing charges out of the pockets of GI’s 
and other home purchasers so that it can pay 
big dividends on its stock, which is privately 
held, as well as on the stock held by the 
‘Treasury. 

Since 1954, FNMA has declared $669,533 
dividends on Treasury-held preferred stock 
and $147,660 on privately heid common stock. 

It has set aside in undistributed earned 
surplus, which will be available to the stock- 
holders when it becomes entirely privately 
owned as the charter provides, $2,269,750. 

In addition, it has paid to the Treasury, 
$3,309,619 in taxes on its profits. 

Millions of dollars have been extracted 
from the pockets of home buyers since 1954 
by FNMA in the form of discounts and 
builders’ fees for use of the facility. 

It is time for Congress to change this dis- 
graceful situation. FNMA can and should 
buy United States Government-guaranteed 
or insured mortgages at par. FNMA should 
be restored as a wholly owned Government 
institution. 


XV. FNMA’S SPECIAL ASSISTANCE ACTIVITY 


I should like to see FNMA’s special assist- 
ance activity stepped up. In this connection, 
H. R. 22 provides that up to $2 billion of 
FNMA special assistance funds be authorized 
for support of the GI mortgage market at 
the 414 percent interest rate. 


XVI. VETERANS’ LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 
SHOULD BE CONTINUED 


Several bills have been introduced to main- 
tain the veterans’ special preference by per- 
miitting lower down payments for them under 
the FHA program and to lower financial costs 
to the veteran by having the Government 
pay the annual FHA insurance premium. 

My position is that since many Korean 
war GI’s have not yet had the benefits of 
the special housing preference provided by 
the Congress for veterans of World War II, 
we should do all we can to maintain vet- 
erans’ preference in housing for them. How- 
ever, I want to make it perfectly plain that 
I am opposed to any program that contem- 
pilates the abolition of the VA loan guaranty 
program. 

XVIL SUMMARY 

The record of this administration’s han- 
diing of the financing of home mortgages 
underwritten by the Government has been 
one of imposing ever-higher interest costs 
on the home-buiider and hard-pressed home- 
purchaser and diverting the money into the 
profits of the banks and other institutional 
lenders. 

it is time to call a halt to this policy be- 
fore the home-building industry is strangied. 

If we do not act affirmatively now, the 
needless interest-boosting spiral will con- 
tinue with one rate increase leading to still 
another and sooner or later the average GI’s 
family will not be abie to meet the high 
monthly payments on a home. 

Instead of pricing more families out of 
the housing market by raising financing 
charges, there is an urgent need to lower the 
financing costs of housing so that families 
of modest means can afford decent shelter 
without having to curtail their essential 
food, clothing, and medical outlays. 

The No. 1 need of the home-building 
industry is reasonably priced mortgage 
credit. Congress must make certain that 
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credit is forthcoming. Without a supply of 
such credit, the home-building indusiry 
cannot undertake the volume production es- 
sential to provide GI’s and their families and 
other home buyers with decent housing 
within the means of their modest incomes. 

Legislation authorizing the use of NSLI 
funds to purchase GI mortgages at par will 
not only put a brake on the interest spiral, 
but it will also help curb the scandalous 
discount practice. 

The VA-guaranteed GI mortgage is a safe 
investment and 444 percent is a reasonable 
return on a Government-backed investment. 

If we stand firm and hold the line, I am 
confident that private investors will adapt 
themselves to the 44% percent rate and we 
will find before long an ample flow of pri- 
vate funds into the GI housing market. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) on account of illness. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (at the request of 
Mr. Kiipay) for the rest of the week on 
account of illness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 5 
minutes tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. NatcHer and to include extraneous 


‘matter. 


Mr. MCCARTHY. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. - 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina. 

Mr. Patman in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScuppEr and to include extraneous 
matter. : 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1428. An act to authorize furniture and 
furnishings for the additional office building 
for the United States Senate; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

S. 1429. An act authorizing the enlarge- 
ment and remodeling of Senators’ suites and 
structural, mechanical, and other changes 
and improvements in the existing Senate 
Office Building, to provide improved accom- 
modations for the United States Senate; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1430. An act increasing the limit of cost 
fixed for construction and equipment of an 
additional office building for the United 
States Senate; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 


on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 12, 1957, 
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present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton as citizen regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

H. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 


Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Members of Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 14, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


595. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the statistical sup- 
plement-stockpile report to the Congress for 
the period July to December 1956; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

596. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend and 
clarify the reemployment provisions of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amend- 
ed, and the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

597. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on lands 
within Indian reservations valuable for 
power or reservoir sites or necessary for use 
in connection with irrigation projects, for the 
calendar year 1956, pursuant to section 13 
of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 8&8); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

598. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend certain sec- 
tions of title 13 of the United States Code, 
entitled ‘Census’ ”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

599. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, to provide a small civil 
penaity for certain specific violations of the 
rules and regulations of the Commission 
applicable to all radio stations other than 
those in the broadcast services, and to further 
provide for remission or mitigation thereof 
by the Commission”; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

600. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting the re- 
port of the activities of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration as of June 30, 1956, pursuant to 
Public Law 346, 78th Congress, and also in- 
cluding the annual report of the Veterans’ 
Educational Appeals Board, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 610, 81st Congress (H. Doc. No. 8); to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WINSTEAD: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 3513. A bill to amend title 
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10, United States Code, relating to the en- 
titlement to reenlistment under certain cir- 
cumstances of certain former officers; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 194). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 196. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 4135, a bill to promote 
and preserve local management of savings 
and loan associations by protecting them 
against encroachment by holding companies; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 193). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 5924. A bill relating to the Interna- 
tional Convention To Facilitate the Importa- 
tion of Commercial Samples and Advertis- 
ing Matter; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 3 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 5925. A bill relating to the Interna- 
tional Convention To Facilitate the Importa- 
tion of Commercial Samples and Advertising 
Matter; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 5926. A bill to amend section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order 
to authorize permanent certificatiön for cer- 
tain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 5927. A bill to repeal so much of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 as authorizes the acceptance 
by the Administrator of General Services of 
any presidential archival depository; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Ey Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 5928. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, approved 
September 17, 1916, as amended, by provid- 
ing for reimbursement of expenditures from 
the Employees’ Compensation Fund by Fed- 
eral employing agencies, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H. R. 5929. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of expenses of administration of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by insurance carriers and 
self-insurers authorized to insure under sec- 
tion 32 of the act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5930. A bill to amend the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
to provide educational assistance thereunder 
to the children of veterans who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled from wartime 
service-connected disability, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 5931. A bill to facilitate the regula- 
tion, control, and eradication of plant pests; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 5932. A bill for the establishment of 
the United States Commission on the Aging 
and Aged; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 5933. A bill to control the preparation, 
distribution, importation and exportation of 
virulent hog-cholera virus, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5934. A bill to authorize the National 
Potato Grade Labeling Act, which. provides 
quality requirements for, and the inspection, 
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certification, and labeling of Irish potatoes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 5935. A bill to amend section 307 (d) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to in- 
crease from 3 to 5 years the maximum period 
for which a broadcast license may be granted; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H.R. 5936. A bill to require the deposit 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of certain information concerning un- 
American activities or loyalty of Government 
employees; to the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 5937. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to exempt certain wheat producers from lia- 
bility under the act where all the wheat 
crop is fed or used for seed or food on the 
farm, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R.5938. A bill to amend section 812 
(e) (1) (D) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 with respect to certain decedents 
who were adjudged incompetent before April 
2, 1948; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 5939. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H. R. 5940. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 5941. A bill to amend section 206 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
s0 as to enable the Comptroller General more 
effectively to assist the Appropriations Com- 
mittees in considering the budget; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H.R. 5942. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R. 5948. A bill to amend the act of 
August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 883), relating to 
the rights of vessels of the United States 
on the high seas and in the territorial wa- 
ters of foreign countries; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 5944. A bill to amend paragraph 1629 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to provide for 
the free importation of tourist literature; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H.R. 5945. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of protective measures in the city of 
New Bedford and the town of Fairhaven, 
Mass., to afford hurricane tidal flood protec- 
tion for New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acush- 
net, Mass.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 5946. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of hardwood plywood; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 5947. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain employees of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of overtime 
compensation which they never received for 
services performed during the fiscal year 
1948; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 5948. A bill to facilitate the regula- 
tion, control, and eradication of plant pests; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 5949. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States located at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital near Amarillo, Tex., 
to Potter County, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 5950. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of hardwood plywood; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 5951. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 5952. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of hardwood plywood; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 5953. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of sewer and water facilities for 
the Elko Indian Colony, Nev.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 5954. A bill to provide for an experi- 
mental research program in cloud modifica- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 5955. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 5956. A bill to exclude from taxable 
income taxes imposed upon employees under 
the social security, railroad retirement, and 
civil service retirement systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 5957. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of hardwood plywood; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H.R. 5958. A bill to provide for an experi- 
mental research program in cloud modifica- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
‘Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H.R. 5959. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment to local governments of sums in lieu 
of taxes and special assessments with re- 
spect to certain Federal real property, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H.R. 5960. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of hardwood plywood; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 5961. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of hardwood plywood; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 5962. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 5963. A bill to provide for the order- 
ly marketing of turkeys and to assure con- 
sumers an adequate supply of turkeys and 
turkey products. of wholesome quality; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H.R. 5964. A bill to regulate the foreign 

commerce of the United States by establish- 
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ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 5965. A bill to improve and extend, 
through reciprocal legislation, the enforce- 
ment of duties of support in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 5966. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of optometry 
in the District of Columbia’; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 5967. A bill to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 
By Mr. JUDD: 
H. Con. Res. 141. Concurrent resolution 


relative to inviting Spain to become a mem- 
ber of NATO; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 142. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Con. Res. 143. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Con. Res. 144. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Con. Res. 145. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efiorts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. Con. Res. 146. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. Con. Res. 147. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should -be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res. 148. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion of the 90th session of the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to resist the efforts of pro- 
ponents of centralization of government to 
invade the field of education and usurp or 
encroach upon the right and duty of the 
people in the local communities to provide 
for and supervise the education of their 
children; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to support the establish- 
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ment of the Garrison diversion unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project, and the appropria- 
tion of funds therefor; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memoralizing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States favoring the early construction of the 
Bowman-Haley Dam and Reservoir project on 
the North Fork of the Grand River, N. Dak., 
and urging the Corps of Engineers to expe- 
dite the development and completion of a 
favorable report thereon; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 4 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to repeal excise taxes levied on the 
transportation of persons, property, and mes- 
sages by common and contract carriers; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. R. 5968. A bill for the relief of Esther 
Danon Wright; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 5969. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
helmine Kind; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 5970. A bill for the relief of Joseph S. 

Jimenez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5971. A bill for the relief of Heinz 

Kohn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R.5972. A bill for the relief of Sayoko 
Yoshihara; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 5973. A bill for the relief of Graziella 

Gregory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 5974. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marilyn M. McGough; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5975. A bill for the relief of Chook 

You Yee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McVEY: 

H.R. 5976. A bill for the relief of Chester 

Tomasi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 5977. A bill for the relief of Shizuko 
Hayashizaki; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5978. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Capaldo (or Capaldi); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINRIGHT: 

H.R. 5979. A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Susskind; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. N 

H. R. 5980. A bill for the relief of Janos 
and Rosa Marthy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 5981.. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marita Ilse Bauer Curl; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 


142. Mr. LECOMPTE presented a petition 
of sundry citizens of Mahaska and Marion 
Counties, Iowa, urging prompt enactment of 
legislation for the authorization and con- 
struction of flood-control dams in the Des 
Moines River Valley in Iowa, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Questions and Answers on H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from the executive sec- 
retary of the Gasoline Merchants of 
Brooklyn, which asks four specific ques- 
tions about what could and could not be 
done under the strengthened antitrust 
laws which will result from enactment 
of H. R. 11, the equality of opportunity 
bill. I know that other Members are re- 
ceiving similar questions about this bill, 
so I think they may be interested in these 
questions and my answers. They appear 
in my reply to Mr. Azarow, which is as 
follows: 

MarcH 14, 1957. 
Mr. Nat Azarow, 
Executive Secretary, Gasoline 
Merchants of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. Azarow: I am very glad to have 
your letter asking me specific questions about 
what can and cannot be done under H. R. 11, 
and I am happy to have the opportunity of 
answering these questions. 

Question No. 1: Could the major oil com- 
pany meet the lower price of the off-brand 
supplier who is in intrastate commerce? 

Answer: Yes. The fact that the off-brand 
supplier is in intrastate commerce only, cre- 
ates no complication to the major supplier’s 
privilege of discriminating to meet compe- 
tition. 

Question No. 2: If this lower price could 
be given, would it have to be given to every 
retailer customer of the major oil supplier 
throughout the country, State, or city? 

Answer: No. H. R. 11 would tend to re- 
quire the supplier to give the same price to 
all of its dealers who are in actual competi- 
tion among themselves, but even among com- 
peting dealers it would not require absolutely 
fair and equal treatment. On the contrary, 
the bill would forbid the supplier to discrimi- 
nate among competing dealers to such a gross 
and prolonged extent that the effect of the 
discrimination may be, in the language of 
the bill, “substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly.” In other 
words, even under this bill dealers would not 
have protection against a mere “injury” to 
competition. 

Question No. 3: Would H. R. 11 in effect 
protect the off-brand price cutter (in intra- 
state commerce) so that he could operate 
without fear of competition even if he sold 
below the tank-wagon price of the major 
supplier? 

Answer: No. The bill would give some in- 
creased protection to the small refiner, but 
not much. The major company could still 
give a special price allowance to. its dealer 
across the street from an off-branch station, 
but under the bill it would also tend to re- 
quire the major to give the same allowance 
to its other dealers down the street, or at 
other locations where trade would be diverted 
from them by the allowance to the first 
dealer. It is from this fact that, under the 
bill, the major oil companies would find it 
slightly more difficult to destroy small re- 
finers; in other words, the majors could still 
abuse their great power in competing, directly 
or indirectly, with a small refiner, but they 


could not pinpoint their great marketing 
power quite so sharply. 

Question No. 4: In order to give price as- 
sistance to retailers in a local price war in 
Chicago, would the major suppliers have to 
lower the price to a retailer in New York? 

Answer: No. I believe this question is 
fully answered in my statement above. 

I appreciate your giving me the opportu- 
nity to answer these questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


The President Finally Decides Small 
Business Is Here To Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this administration has taken 
a number of conflicting positions on the 
matter of making the Small Business 
Administration a permanent agency. 

This administration has maintained 
for years that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should be continued on a 
temporary basis, apparently on the as- 
sumption that small business might go 
away. 

It is true, of course, that the present 
Big Business Cabinet has done its full 
share in trying to help big business be- 
come even bigger and, at the same time, 
small business to become ever smaller. 

A full 95 percent of Federal research 
funds goes to companies employing more 
than 500 workers. In the past 3 years, 
research contracts totaling $4.7 billion 
have been awarded. Of this $4.6 billion, 
or 98.1 percent, has gone to the 500 
largest contractors. 

These and other equally interesting 
facts were developed by the House Small 
Business Committee under the skilled 
and able leadership of Representative 
Wricnt Patman, Representative ABRAHAM 
J. MULTER, and others. 

The first straw in the wind that this 
administration had decided that small 
business was here to stay and that the 
Small Business Administration should be 
permanent was the statement by Wen- 
dell Barnes that he favored such a 
course. Mr. Barnes made his earth- 
shaking announcement before the Mul- 
ter subcommittee of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives on March 26, 1957. 

Just a few days previously he had tes- 
tified before the Senate Small Business 
Committee to the exact opposite—that is, 
that the SBA should be continued on a 
temporary basis rather than be made a 
permanent agency. 

Now we were to see a parade of admin- 
istration big-wigs before the Multer sub- 
committee testifying that the Small 
Business Administration should be a per- 
manent agency. 


On Thursday, April 4, the administra- 
tion bill to make the Small Business Ad- . 
ministration permanent was introduced 
in the Senate and House. 

This agency, it is now argued by the 
administration, should be given perma- 
nent status, it is 4 years old, and has 
proved its effectiveness in allrespects. If 
made permanent, the SBA will be able to 
attract more competent personnel, banks 
will more willingly participate in loans to 
small business, its procurement activities 
in behalf of small business can be ex- 
panded, and so on. 

These things are so obvious that it is 
utterly impossible to understand why it 
took this Republican administration and 
the President so long to arrive at this un- 
assailable conclusion. 

Well, better late than never, I always 
say. 

Of course, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
2513, on January 10, 1957, to make the 
Small Business Administration a perma- 
nent Government agency, so administra- 
tion support is welcome for my position, 
even though it is almost exactly 3 months 
late. 

I include here a statement by George 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 
This organization has been campaigning 
for years to make the SBA an independ- 
ent permanent agency. 

Also, I include an article by Drew Pear- 
son from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 1, 1957. Mr. Pearson re- 
ports on the matter of tax relief prom- 
ised by the Republican Party. 

Mr. Pearson also has some very inter- 
esting things to say about Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey, who is a mem- 
ber of the Loan Policy Board of the Small 
Business Administration: 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, 
Hovuscre SMALL BUSINESS Com, SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, CH 28, 1957 


I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, Inc. I 
am appearing here solely for the member- 
ship of the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

Our position on legislation is dictated di- 
rectly by our membership. We poll our mem- 
bers on all important issues, and are com- 
mitted by their majority vote. 

The federation, of course, has a vital stake 
in seeing to it that the operation of the 
Small Business Administration is carried out 
in accordance with the will of the Congress. 
In view of this, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, it might be well to do as 
the late Al Smith often said: “Let’s look at 
the record” as it pertains to the actions of 
the federation since the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was created by the Congress, to 
make certain that the agency has carried out 
the will of the Congress in its help to small 
business of this Nation. 

First. The record will show that in our 
appearances before the Banking Committees 
of the Congress we recommended the cre- 
ation of the agency, and more important, 
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that it be an independent agency, subject at 
all times to review by the Congress. This 
was the action we took in 1953. 

In view of the statement made before your 
committee by the Administrator, Mr. Barnes, 
a day or two ago, that the administration 
favors the agency being made a permanent 
agency of the Government, if this recom- 
mendation is followed up by the Congress in 
making the Small Business Administration a 
permanent agency, with full control vested in 
the Administrator will result in increasing 
the efficiency of the operation of the agency 
which will act as a morale builder for small 
business of this Nation, and the establish- 
ment of the agency on a permanent basis 
will also attract more competent personnel. 

Second. Shortly after the agency was cre- 
ated in the summer of 1953, I made my usual 
annual visit to the head office of the federa- 
tion at Burlingame, Calif., and during the 
time of this visit out there I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit some few regional offices of the 
visit to the head office of the federation at 
Burlingame, Calif., and during the time of 
this visit out there I had on opportunity 
to visit some few regional offices of the 
agency and confer with the regional direc- 
tors. Mr. Chairman at the time of these 
visits I always make it a must to be accom- 
panied by someone else so that whatever 
my findings are they can be confirmed by 
others present. 

During our visits to the regional offices 
of the Small Business Administration in the 
West and Middle West we found a situation 
as to policy that was not in keeping with the 
intent of Congress, and as a result of our 
findings on my return to Washington a joint 
meeting was held with Treasury and Com- 
merce officials on October 26, 1953, which 
resulted in a complete change of policy 
through which all small business could be 
helped through the SBA. I might say that 
in November 1953 the press gave full pub- 
licity to that action. Shortly thereafter 
Mr. Wendell Barnes became the Admin- 
istrator. 

Third. During the life of the agency the 
closest liaison has existed between the Wash- 
ington office of the Federation and the top 
Officials of the agency. Many conferences 
have been held with Br. Barnes and his 
deputies—all in keeping with the intent of 
being a help to the agency, and we believe 
the information we have been getting 
from our nationwide membership, commonly 
referred to as the grassroots has tended to 
advance the standing of the Small Business 
Administration with small business through- 
out the Nation. During these past 3 years 
we have made it our business to visit re- 
gional offices of the agency throughout the 
Nation for the sole purpose of finding out 
what was taking place at the local level. 

Fourth. On July 5, 1956, speaking for the 
Federation, I conferred with Dr. Arthur 
Burns, Economic Adviser to the President, 
and presented to him as Chairman of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, seven specific recommendations on 
small business to be considered by his group 
when they made their report to the President. 
Among the recommendations made by us 
. were (1) that the agency be made a per- 
manent agency of the Government, and (2) 
that the control of the agency be placed ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Administrator, 
eliminating the policy board as heretofore 
existing in that agency. In making the 
above recommendations we reaffirmed the 
recommendations which we made from the 
first instance when the legislation was pro- 
posed. 

Fifth. In our appearances before the plat- 
form committees of both national conven- 
tions—in Chicago and San Francisco, 1956— 
we urged these committees to have the same 
recommendations adopted in their respective 
platforms. 
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Sixth. On December 11, 1956, I had a 2- 
hour conference with Mr. Barnes and his 
deputy, at which time I gave to them our 
recent findings after personal visits to re- 
gional offices of SBA in certain sections of 
the Nation. As a result of that 2-hour-or- 
more conference we believe that SBA is 
showing a steady progress in carrying out 
the will of the Congress. However, there is 
still plenty of room for improvement. The 
subject matters discussed during this con- 
ference were: (1) Tight money, (2) inven- 
tory, (3) credit formula, (4) direct loans, (5) 
advisory groups, (6) ceiling on loans. 

Seventh. On the opening of the new Con- 
gress we urged introduction of legislation to 
make the agency a permanent one, with full 
power as to the overall policy of the agency 
being placed in the hands of the Administra- 
tor. We are more than pleased to advise that 
quite a few bills have been introduced along 
the line of these recommendations, and we 
have just completed a nationwide poll of our 
entire membership on S. 545 introduced by 
Senator THYE, and H. R. 2513 introduced by 
the Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, JR., both 
of which bills provide for the establishment 
of the Small Business Administration as a 
permanent agency, and with full control 
vested in the Administrator. The result of 
the poll disclosed: 83 percent for, 14 percent 
against, 3 percent no vote. 

It is our hope that at no time will Con- 
gress ever permit the agency to become a 
part of the Department of Commerce. 

Of course, there are many other operations 
the Small Business Administration can ful- 
fill and carry out, such as making greater 
and greater efforts toward securing an equal 
share of Government contracts for small 
business, even if necessary, to take the prime 
contract. 

There is another important recommenda- 
tion which should be considered, and that is 
that the regional and national advisory 
groups to the Small Business Administration 
should be made up exclusively of independ- 
ent businessmen because through this ac- 
tion those groups will be able to give to the 
agency, both at the national and local levels 
the correct picture facing small business in 
the respective areas. We look upon this as 
very important for a successful administra- 
tion of the agency. It is with this operation 
of the agency at this time that we have our 
most grievous complaint, and to substanti- 
ate—within the past week we have received 
statements from members of the advisory 
groups to the Small Business Administra- 
tion—1 from the west coast, and 1 from the 
east coast. 

The report from the west coast states: “I 
am a member of the advisory board and have 
been for several years. At no time has the 
regional director ever called a meeting of the 
advisory group, which was the original in- 
tent and purpose expressed to us at the time 
we were appointed. The area covered by this 
board is quite extensive and we don’t know 
anything about the situation down there, 
whether small-business men need help in one 
category or another. All it is is a setup as 
an Office, with a lot of bulletins, etc. But 
small-business men come to me week after 
week advising of the problems on which they 
need help. The whole situation, as it re- 
flects to small business in that area is that 
SBA is not operating for the interest of small 
business in that area. There has been no 
meeting of the advisory board in that area 
in 2 years.” 

As it relates to the loan policy in that area, 
the west coast report states: “A Member of 
Congress from this area recently said at the 
time Barnes was up for extra money that he 
was very pleased to know banks in his area 
were cooperating with SBA. This does not 
check with my personal knowledge of the 
situation. A few small, independent banks 
are cooperating but none of the large banks 
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or big chain banks will do business with 
SBA in participating in any loans.” 

From the east, the member of the Advisory 
Board is well informed in the financial world. 
As the loan situation applies in his area, he 
states: “SBA is not credited within our 
county, in my opinion, as being sympa- 
thetic in their approach to loan applicants 
or loan applications. They appear to treat 
the applicant, as well as an application, in 
the same light that the ordinary commercial 
bank analyzes it (there is no need for SBA 
unless that agency is going to take a different 
approach) .” 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, at this point, 
that this was the same reaction I received last 
summer in Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 

The east coast advisory board member fur- 
ther states: “If SBA was really trying to get 
the small-business man to consider that 
agency as a helpful medium, they most cer- 
tainly have not been successful. Disparaging 
remarks seem to be predominant not only 
among loaning officers in the commercial 
banks, but also the small-business man.” 

Mr. Chairman, he constructively criticizes 
the agency and, bear in mind he is a member 
of the advisory committee, but at the same 
time he goes further. He makes these rec- 
ommendations: 

“1, Their approach to making loans should 
be the same as the personal-loan companies; 
which is, only when they have losses do they 
really know and believe that they are doing a 
job. If they try to avoid making losses, it 
is because they are not making the necessary 
volume of loans that they were created for. 

“2. Hire a couple of top-grade personal- 
loan men in the loanmaking division of 
SBA—they will show them how to get loan 
applications and make them.” 

It was very encouraging to hear members 
of the committee during the past day or two 
of hearings remark that when this agency is 
made permanent it will be able to attract 
competent personnel and this was the same 
opinion expressed by some members of the 
Senate Small Business Committee during 
their recent hearings on the Small Business 
Administration. 

We have noted, and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is to be commended for the ac- 
tion they have taken in the issuance of pub- 
lications for distribution which provide 
information as an aid to small business. We 
also recommend that this action be con- 
tinued and improved upon as time goes on. 

As the views I have expressed come from 
the grassroots we trust that Congress will 
take early action in following through on 
such recommendations. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of April 1, 1957] 


THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
TAX RELIEF KILLED BY WHITE HOUSE 


One of the GOP campaign pledges pounded 
on prior to November 6 was aid for small 
business. President Eisenhower promised 
at Lexington, Ky., on October 1: “I shall 
call for further help to small business with 
some dozen specific recommendations for 
action, including special tax measures.” He 
also said on October 22 that he planned 
to ask Congress to give small-business men 
about $600 million in tax relief. 

Last week, however, Republicans lined up 
almost solid against an amendment to the 
tax bill by Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, giving 8-percent tax relief to small 
business netting up to $25,000. The final 
vote was 52 to 33 against the amendment. 


Cleveland tycoons 
Cyrus Eaton of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad and the Cleveland investment firm, 


Otis & Co., had a recent private huddle with 
top Democratic leaders regarding another 
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well-known Clevelander, Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey. 

Eaton urged a full Senate investigation of 
Humphrey, pointed out that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has not sold his stock in 
his farflung M. A. Hanna Co., said the stock 
had appreciated some $800 million while 
Humphrey was in the Treasury, and that 
almost everything the Treasury handled af- 
fected Humphrey’s private interests in one 
way or other. 

Foreign business firms, he pointed out, 
had in some cases purchased coal from Hum- 
phrey’s Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
largest coal company in the world, because 
their countries had to do important business 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. Hum- 
phrey is a member of the board which con- 
trols the Export-Import Bank from which 
many countries have to borrow money. 

Later, Eaton wrote a private letter to the 
Senators, dated March 9, which follows: 


Sizty-billion-dollar orbit 


“A further illustration of the manner in 
which George Humphrey continually uses his 
high public post to buttress his private busi- 
ness interests is provided by the recent pre- 
emption of top offices of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland by Humphrey henchmen. 

“First, Arthur VanBuskirk, a director of 
Humphrey’s Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., was made chairman of the bank. This 
was swiftly followed by the naming of J. H. 
Thompson, president of Humphrey’s M. A. 
Hanna Co., as vice chairman of the bank. 
With these adroit moves, another powerful 
financial institution boasting assets of 
€4,755,000,000 was added to the Humphrey 
orbit, to bring to the incredible total of 
$60,755,000,000 the combined assets of the 
corporations interlocked by officers and di- 
rectors in the Humphrey-Hanna-Pittsburgh 
consol group. 

“This does not tell the whole story, how- 
ever, for there are other companies in which 
Humphrey exercises great influence without 
representation among officers and directors. 

“Since the Secretary of the Treasury holds 
office by virtue of Senate approval, does not 
the Senate have a continuing moral obliga- 
tion to take corrective action when the Sec- 
retary constantly uses his official public po- 
sition to further his private business for- 
tunes?” 


Additional Editorial Comment Favoring 
Trinity River Partnership Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


_ Mr.. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in its 
edition of February 26, 1957, the San 
Rafael (Calif.) Independent Journal 
comments editorially in favor of the 
partnership plan which would provide 
for construction of the power phase of 
the Trinity River project in California 
by a private utility company. 

In its lead sentence, the newspaper 
states: 

A real storm has blown up over the Trinity 
River portion of California’s water plan. 


During debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on legislation to authorize 
the Trinity River project, it was pointed 
out specifically that the proposal by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to construct 
the power portion of the project would 
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be decided on its merit. The proposal 
has not as yet. been presented to the 
Congress. In spite of this the subject 
has already developed into a contro- 
versy over the issue of private versus 
public power development. 

There is no question but what the 
Trinity project is financially feasible: 
However, the fact cannot be ignored 
that its 3.31 to 1 benefit-cost ratio could 
not be achieved without the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power in connec- 
tion with the project. 

The P. G. & E. Co. has cffered to build 
four powerplants involved in the project. 
They are the Trinity plant at Trinity 
Dam with a capacity of 98,000 kilowatts; 
the Lewiston powerplant at Lewiston 
Dam with the capacity of 600 kilowatts; 
the Clear Creek powerplant at Whiskey- 


town Reservoir with a capacity of 133,000. 


kilowatts; and the Spring Creek power- 
plant at Keswick Reservoir with a capac- 
ity of 153,000 kilowatts. In addition the 
company will pay for auxiliary buildings 
and facilities required for construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the 
powerplants. 

The Secretary of the Interior has rec- 
ommended to the Congress that the pri- 
vate company be permitted to undertake 
this construction and operation of the 
powerplants. Commenting on the Sec- 
retary’s recommendation, the San Rafael 
Independent Journal had this to say: 


Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
recommended to Congress that the Trinity 
River unit of the Central Valley plan be 
developed in partnership with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., which would build and 
operate the power facilities of the project. 

eaton reasoned this way: If P. G. & E. 
builds the power facilities, the project esti- 
mated to cost $225 million, would cost $5513 
million less. In addition, P. G. & E. would 
pay for the privilege of using the project’s 
“falling water” about $165 million during the 
50 years the partnership would be in effect. 
Seaton declared: 

“Under the present Central Valley rate 
structure, the Trinity power facilities, if built 
by the United States, would require substan- 
tial assistance from other project revenues 
in order to meet repayment requirements. 
Joint development under the proposed agree- 
ment, would convert Trinity falling water 
into a substantial net asset of the project.” 

And there is more. Estimates are that 
P. G. & E. would pay $83 million in Federal 
taxes and $62 million in State and local taxes 
in that period. If the United States built 
the powerhouse, there would not be one cent 
of tax for either. 


The Independent Journal further 
points out that it is seldom that there is 
an opportunity to compare the real costs 
of Federal power with that of private in- 
dustry. The report by the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation states that 
the sale of falling water by the Federal 
Government to a private power company 
would result in an estimated surplus of 
$165 million to the Federal Government 
by the end of the year 2013. To meet 
this $165 million differential in surplus 
the Government would have to increase 
project power rates by 0.9 of a mill per 
kilowatt-hour. Opponents of the part- 
nership plan are aware of this fact and 
in commenting upon the comparison of 
costs and savings to the taxpayers with 
respect to private versus public develop- 
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ment, the San Rafael Independent Jour- 
nal has this to say: — 


We have always maintained that a private 
concern can produce anything cheaper than 
a bureaucratic organization. But it is dif- 
ficult to collect the figures to prove this be- 
cause the true costs are lost in the com- 
plications of taxes, rates, and special charges. 
But in this case the figures are laid out for 
all to see. 

To begin with there are $5514 million the 
taxpayer won’t have to cough up for con- 
struction. Then there is the $165 million 
profit the Federal Government makes on the 
deal. And finally, the $83 million in Federal 
taxes and $62 million in State and local taxes 
more than cover the extra amount the pre- 
ferred customers will have to pay for their 
power. 


The partnership plan will result in a 
savings of $55.5 million in capital out- 
lay by the Federal Government, and be a 
direct cut in this year’s budget. Incom- 
menting on this phase of the plan, the 
San Rafael Independent Journal con- 
cluded its editorial with the following 
statement: 

The mere fact that the $5514 million won’t 
be needed for construction means it can be 
diverted to distribution or other parts of the 
CVP system. 

The project will be making a profit of $165 
million for use of the falling water’s power 
potential, without diverting a single drop 
of the water from irrigation. This means 
that much can be used to reduce the cost of 
the water to the Central Valley’s farmers and 
industries. They can get just as much water 
for less. 


Statement of Hon. William H. Natcher, 
Before the Subcommittee en Tobacco of 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of 


Representatives, in Support of House 
Joint Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957, I appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Tobacce of 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representatives in support of House Joint 
Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690. 

House Joint Resolution 195 restores the 
acreage reduction for dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on January 25, 
1957, and relates generally to dark air- 
cured and dark fire-cured tobacco acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas. 
Under the terms of this resolution the 
1957 State acreage allotments of dark 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco 
would be the same as the 1956 allotments. 
H. R. 4690 amends the Soil Bank Act with 
respect to its application to producers of 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, 
and under the terms of this bill any and 
all acreage reductions in the 1957 allot- 
ment. for dark air-cured and dark fire- 
cured tobacco will automatically. be 
placed in the soil bank, and for this our 
farmers will be paid 50 percent-of parity 


LOST. 


instead of the present parity. rate of 
3714 percent. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
“herewith include the statement I made 
to the committee: 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM -H. 


NatcHer, SECOND DISTRICT: OF KENTUCKY, . 


BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for the record my name is WILLIAM 
Hi. NatcHer, and I have the honor of repre- 
senting the Second District of Kentucky. ‘I 
am very grateful for the opportunity to 

-appear before your committee in support of 
House Joint Resolution 195 introduced by 
me on January 28, 1957,.and H. R. 4690, in- 
troduced: by me on February 11, 1957. 

-House Joint. Resolution 195 restores the 
acreage reduction for dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra T. ‘Benson on 
January 25, and relates generally to dark 
air-cured and dark fire-cured tobacco acre- 

-age allotments and marketing quotas. Under 
the terms of this. resolution the 1955 State 
acreage allotments of’ dark fire-cured and 
dark air-cured tobacco would be the same as 
the 1956 allotments. 

H. R. 4690 amends the Soil Bank Act with 
respect to its application to producers. of 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, and, 


under the terms of this bill, any and all - 


acreage reductions in the 1957 allotment 
for dark air-cured and dark fire-cured to- 
bacco will automatically be placed in the 
soil bank, and for this our farmers will be 
. paid 50. percent of parity instead of the 
present parity rate of 3714 percent. 

Kentucky is one of the: great tobacco- 
producing States of this country. During 
the calendar year of 1955 the farmers of our 
State produced $533 million worth of agri- 
cultural commodities with tobacco repre- 
senting 44.9 percent of this amount. 

It is a recognized, fact that the family- 
size farmer is today bearing the brunt. of the 
postwar decline in farm income. The net 
income of Kentucky farmers was off some 
$100 million during the year 1955. The 
farmer’s costs have soared and his gross in- 
come has diminished. 

The dark tobacco farmer of Kentucky has 
suffered acreage reductions amounting -to 
approximately 36 percent during the past 
few years and the reduction order, entered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on: January 
25, is not necessary. Our tobacco farmer. is 
not in a position financially to take an acre- 
age reduction at this time, and I still: am of 
the opinion that an orderly removal of pres- 
ent surplus stocks can be effected if the 1956 
allotments for dark tobacco are retained. 

The 1956 dark tobacco crop was a. dry- 
weather crop. Most of it was thin, sun- 
-burned, yellow, white faced, and very coarse. 
Only a small portion of it was graded in 
straight grades, and the poor. quality resulted 
in the Government’s purchase of some 29.66 
percent of the entire crop. This dry-weather 
crop and the 1946 production has placed 
our dark tobacco stocks temporarily in bad 
shape. The Department of Agriculture 
knows full well that in 1946 our dark tobacco 
farmer, against his best judgment, was in- 
duced to increase production. ‘Sufficient 


time has not expired to work off this increase ' 


which was forced on the trade at that time. 
If given. a chance the soil bank will correct 
this situation. 

From 1951 through 1955 we have 46,700,000 
pounds of type 36 dark air-cured Green River 
tobacco .preduced, -and -our -disappearance 
during this period was -47,700,000 pounds. 
During this time all types of dark: tobacco 
produced in Kentucky suffered acreage re- 
ductions. Between 1946—55, 17,000 acres were 
cut from.the.allotment on types 35 and 36, 
and .the production fell from 45,600,000 
pounds to 27,800,000 pounds. Type 35 one- 
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_ments. of -the -Foreign Agricultural. Service 
will. bring about improvements in- our ex- 
` port trade for dark tobacco and our other 
~agricultural commodities. 


sucker -acreage was reduced, from. 23,000 
acres in 1946 to 12,800 acres in 1955, and this 
brought. about.a reduction of 10.4 million 
pounds.: Type 36 Green River tobacco acre- 
age: was reduced from 14,000 acres in 1946 to 
7,200 acres in 1955 bringing about a decline 
in production of 7,400,000 pounds. 

According to figures submitted to me on 

-March 1, the total production for. type 22 
dark tobacco for 1956 was 40:8 million 

. pounds; for type. 23,:14.7 million; for type 
35 one-sucker, 19.8 million; for type 36 Green 
River, 10.5 million; for.types 35 an 36, 30.3 

- million. 

One of the most practical ways to assist 
in solving. the surplus ‘problem would be to 
increase the soil-bank payments for dark 
tobacco. Twelve cents per pound for dark 
air-cured tokacco and 13 cents per pound 

-for dark fire-cured tobacco is inadequate. 
A reasonable increase of the soil-bank price 
per pound for dark tobacco will place it in 

- line with prices paid for other commodities. 
We should. further remove the dollar limit 

.per-acre restriction. The time for. placing 
dark tobacco in the soil bank should be ex- 
tended to April 1, 1957, since it. is admitted 
that the present limit of February 23 will 
not allow growers sufficient time to become 
familiar with the provisions of the law.and 
to determine what they should do with ref- 
erence to taking advantage of provisions of 

„same. 

It is necessary that the authority pro- 

. vided for under Public Law 540 for a pay- 
ment of the fair amount for tobacco acre- 
age be utilized immediately. Forty-five mil- 
lion dollars-was set aside in the soil bank for 
tobacco for fiscal year 1957. Only a small 
portion of this amount has been consumed. 
It is admitted that the amount set aside 
for burley to be placed in the soil bank will 

-not be consumed. .The number of applica- 
tions now pending in most counties request- 
ing- permission to place dark tobacco acre- 
age in the soil bank consumes’ more than 

.the allotted: money set aside for dark to- 

.bacco. According to figures recently sub- 

„mitted to me, the number of applications 
now pending for.dark tobacco seeking admis- 
sion into the soil bank together with the 10- 
percent acreage reduction for dark fire cured 
and 15-percent acreage reduction for dark 
air cured. will make: the total reduction for 
1957 amount to some 35 percent. Certainly 
no such reduction should be brought about 
during the year 1957. 

Since the introduction of House Joint 
Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has removed the ceiling on 
the amount of a grower’s tobacco acreage 
allotment which may be placed in the soil 
bank. The order provides that in counties 
with acreage. allotments under 2,000 acres, 
growers will be permitted to place up to 100 
spercent of their allotment in the soil bank, 
and in the major producing counties with 
more than.2,000 acres of allotments, growers 
-will be permitted to bank up to 100 percent 
of their allotments if the county and State 
agricultural stabilization and. conservation 
committees certify that it will not injure 
the area’s general economy. ‘This action 
was proper and now places the dark tobacco 
farmer in a position where he-can help cor- 
rect any surplus problem with which we are 
now confronted. 

I believe that our export market for dark 
tobacco will improve during the next few 
-years. Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress 
transferred the agricultural-attaché program 
from the State Department to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and this transfer, in 
my opinion, will continue to facilitate trade 
with foreign areas as the direct result of 
the coordinated effort of our present: world- 
wide system of agricultural attachés and 
with our commodity and country specialists 
-working in full cooperation with our trade 
.and. Government contacts. Improvement in 
the, staffing and general overall accomplish- 
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Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from 
every source during fiscal year 1956 amounted 


-to 578 million -pounds-export. weight, and 


this was 25° pereent larger than the amount 
exported during the. previous year. In fact, 
this was the largest. amount exported since 
the fiscal year of 1947. According to my in- 
formation, the value of exports for this par- 
ticular year amounted to $379 million. The 
factors involved which stimulated United 


` States exports during the past fiscal year in- 


cluded the following: Sales for foreign cur- 
rency as provided for under Public Law 480; 
low stocks abroad in relation to consumption 


_of tobacco products;. increasing world con- 


sumption of. cigarettes manufactured from 
light tobaccos; high levels. of economic activ- 
ities. abroad;. expanded imports of foreign 
goods into the United States; and improved 
gold and dollar reserves position in a number 


_of important foreign: markets. 


The domestic export market for.dark to- 
bacco shows a total of 23,125,000 pounds sold 
during the fiscal year 1955-86. 

We. will be confronted. with a 35-percent 
reduction in dark tobacco in the year 1957 if 
the Secretary’s.acreage order is sustained and 
the applications now pending for admission 
into the soil bank are accepted. 

I respectfully urge that this committee 
take the necessary action favorably reporting 
House Joint Resolution 195, restoring the 
acreage reduction for. dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture -on January 25. If the 


.committee deems this. action inadvisable, 


then a favorable report should be given to 
H. R. 4690, which amends the Soil Bank Act 
to the extent that any and all acreage reduc- 
tions in the 1957 allotment be automatically 
placed in the-soil bank with the farmers be- 
ing paid 50 percent of parity instead of the 
present rate of 3744 percent of parity. 
Again I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and the members of your committee, for the 
opportunity to appear before you in support 
of House Joint Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690. 


Mississippi Valley World Trade 


Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13,1957 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 18, 1957, our esteemed col- 


league, the Honorable Hate Bocas, of 
Louisiana, delivered a very significant 


-address before the 12th Mississippi Val- 


ley World Trade Conference held in New 
Orleans, La. ‘He incisively and elo- 


“quently described some of the problems 


faced by the. United States with respect 
to our foreign trade policies and also 
summarized the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Policy of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
gentleman from Louisiana IMr. Boccs] 
is chairman of this subcommittee. 

At the meeting of the 12th Mississippi 


“World Trade Conference in New Orleans 


on February 18 our colleague, the Hon- 
orable HaLe. Boces, was given the an- 
nual Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Award. This is indeed.a deserved honor. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude his speech in the Recorp, and I 
commend it to the attention of all the 
Members: 

The speech follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HALE Boccs BE- 
FORE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY WORLD TRADE 
CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 18, 1957 


I was honored to receive your invitation 
to participate in the 12th Mississippi Valley 
World Trade Conference. It is always a 
pleasure for me to meet with you and par- 
ticularly so here at home in New Orleans, 
the gateway to the Mississippi Valley. You 
will recall that Mark Twain once wrote, “The 
basin of the Mississippi is the body of the 
Nation. All other parts are but members, 
important in themselves, yet more impor- 
tant in their relations to this * * * a dwell- 
ing place for civilized man it is by far the 
first upon our globe.’ No one will contest 
this moderate and accurate appraisal of 
our region. 

It would be superfiuous for me to de- 
scribe the role that foreign trade has played 
in the growth of the Mississippi Valley re- 
gion, or, to use Mark Twain’s words, in the 
growth of its other “members”—the rest of 
the United States. Nor do I have to em- 
phasize the continuing importance of ex- 
panding foreign trade to you. The record of 
the first 10 months of 1956, which marked 
an increase of 20 percent in the trade cleared 
through the New Orleans customs district 
over the comparable period in 1955—and this 
is a trade of $114 billion—is graphic testi- 
mony in itself. 

I need only observe that the United States 
is on the verge of achieving a level of mer- 
chandise export and import trade equal to 
$30 billion and constituting 4% of the total 
trade of the world. The importance of such 
trade is reflected in the jobs and incomes, 
production and sales of every segment of our 
economy and in every region of our country. 
And important as such trade is to the econ- 
omy of our country, it is the lifeblood of 
the nations of the free world and on the 
course of world trade will depend the 
-strength and vitality of the free world com- 
munity. 

I have been asked to participate in this 
panel in order to discuss customs and tariffs, 
that is, the foreign trade policy of the United 
States. This is a subject as you well know 
in which I have taken great interest. It 
is a subject which is all the more important 
to me today because I was recently honored 
by being appointed chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Committee 
which has undertaken a comprehensive 
study of our foreign trade policy. Our sub- 
committee began its work last August and 
will continue to work through the present 
Congress. 

What I want to discuss with you today 
are the recent developments in our foreign 
trade policy. There are many problems and 
many opportunities. I earnestly believe that 
the work of our subcommittee can make an 
important contribution in the formulation 
of our foreign trade policy and that our 
work can have an important consequent ef- 
fect on the foreign trade position of the 
United States and other free world coun- 
tries. 

Let me observe at the. start that our cus- 
toms and tariff policies constitute only one 
of the many factors that influence the 
course of world trade. Our trade and tariff 
policy can either facilitate or impede the 
movement of trade which is the product of 
the enterprise and the decisions of many 
businessmen. It has been the historical 
policy of the United States, initiated by Cor- 
dell Hull in 1934 in the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, to give increasingly 
greater freedom to private enterprise and 
to businessmen in the conduct of world 
trade. Unfortunately, this program has 
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been under continuing attack from certain 
quarters and at no time in its long and 
honorable history has it been under more 
serious attack than it is today.. There are 
those who seek to reverse the trend of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program and 
to inject into the world trade environment 
greater controls and restrictions on the en- 
terprise of American business and com- 
merce. They represent the point of view 
that foreign trade, for some reason or other, 
is a likely candidate for special restrictions 
and restraints as compared with domestic 
commerce. When they get into some busi- 
ness difficulty—whatever the cause—they 
look first to curtailing imports. I reject 
this shopworn idea; foreign trade does not 
constitute a form of second-class economic 
activity. Its importance to our country and 
to the world is too great to permit second- 
class treatment. 

Yet it would serve no constructive purpose 
to turn our eyes from the fact that our for- 
eign-trade policy has reached a crossroads. 
The trade-agreements program and the lib- 
eral trade policy that it represents has not in 
decades been in greater jeopardy. There are 
many evidences of this. You well know that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was ex- 
tended only by the barest majority in the 
House of Representatives, and it was passed 
by the Senate only after serious and impor- 
tant amendments were made in the legisla- 
tion. The legislation contained a very mod- 
est grant of authority to the President to en- 
ter into trade agreements, while at the same 
time it opened up the escape clauses which 
permitted upward adjustment of tariffs and 
other import restrictions. Today there are 
many who predict that when the Trade 
Agreements Act is before the Congress for re- 
newal in 1958, it may not be enacted unless 
new vision and direction is given to our trade 
policy. 

A second example of this developing crisis 
in our trade policy can be seen from the fact 
that the bill authorizing United States mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration, which would administer the impor- 
tant 35 country trade agreement known as 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
was not enacted last year. It was reported 
out favorably by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by a sizable majority, but no further 
action was taken on it. As further evidence 
of the situation that I am describing, one 
need only point to the growing pressure that 
has arisen for increased restrictions against 
imports, through import quotas which would 
involve direct control of the amount of im- 
ports that are permitted to enter the United 
States. If such legislation were enacted, it 
could reverse the whole trend of our histori- 
cal trade policy to the serious disadvantage 
of American export trade. 

At the same time that these developments 
are taking place, we are confronted with the 
fact that our foreign economic policy, of 
which our trade and tariff policy is an im- 
portant part, is faced with new challenges in 
the world. Not the least of these has been 
the challenge presented by the economic war- 
fare of the Soviet bloc. That bloc recognizes 
that foreign economic policy is an important 
instrument of national policy in the cold war. 

Recent developments in Western Europe 
and the emergence of Japan as an important 
trading country, which I will discuss in more 
detail a little later on, are important factors 
to be taken into consideration. All of which 
means, to my mind that we need a trade 
policy that is tied in with our overall foreign 
economic policy requirements, that can verve 
the national interest of the United States in 
this period of rapid change. We need to 
chart new directions that reflect the dynamic 
changes of the times we live in. 

I have said that we stand at the crossroads. 
At home, conflicting pressures from all direc- 
tions converge on the Congress and the ad- 
ministration and demand consideration. It 
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is the responsibility of the Congress to re- 
solve the conflicting demands, to study the 
implications of alternative lines of action 


-and to make policy that will serve the inter- 


ests of the Nation as a whole, 

It is in the light of this situation that the 
establishment of our subcommittee with a 
broad charter to study and examine the range 
of problems and challenges facing our foreign 
trade policy is of special interest. It marked 
the first time within my memory that a com- 
mittee of the Congress has undertaken a 
comprehensive study of this question. In 
studying our trade policy and legislation we 
are dealing with a very complex and tech- 
nical subject. And we were fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of a highly competent 
staff of experts. I was particularly pleased 
that I was able to persuade my old friend 
Charlie Nutter of International House to take 
a leave of absence of 4 months in order to 
give the subcommittee the benefit of his ad- 
vice and assistance. 

In the first phase of our work which was 
completed in January the subcommittee held 
hearings in Washington and prepared a re- 
port on many aspects of our customs and 
tariff legislation. This unanimous report 
which is now being published is in the na- 
ture of a stocktaking and appraisal of the 
existing legislation and an exploration of the 
points of controversy that have arisen. It 
is designed primarily for the information of 
the Members of the Congress and the public 
in an effort to point out particular aspects 
of our legislation that deserve further study 
prior to undertaking any new legislation. 

In some ways you can say that the body 
of legislation covering customs and tariff 
matters grew like Topsy. Our customs leg- 
islation has its roots in the early history of 
the Republic. The second law enacted under 
the Constitution was the Tariff Act of 1789. 
Some features of our laws may not go all the 
way back to 1789, but certain ones, such as 
our system of tariff classification, still reflect 
the legislation of a century ago. In any 
event, the purpose of the analysis of our 
customs and tariff laws which we have under- 
taken has been to assess the present situ- 
ation with respect to these laws as a first 
step in determining what further studies 
would be profitable. 

Because the impact of our trade policy on 
foreign countries is a vital aspect of our pol- 
icy, the subcommittee in November arranged 
a series of conferences and discussions in 
Western Europe and Japan, one group visit- 
ing Western Europe and another group, in- 
cluding myself, going to Japan. Discussions 
were held in both places with leading officials 
of foreign governments, and with foreign and 
American businessmen. I feel, and I know 
that the other members of the subcommittee 
feel, that these meetings were very profitable 
and great benefit was derived in terms of a 
better understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems and points of view. 

For example, we arrived in Tokyo at a 
time when the textile export quota was un- 
der negotiation between our Government and 
the Government of Japan. Feelings in 
Japan were running high; the continuing 
controversy over Japanese cotton textile im- 
ports into the United States had resulted in 
irritation and sensitivity. I feel that our 
visit and the discussions we held with the 
Japanese helped to restore a measure of good 
feeling. After we returned to the United 
States, I received a letter from the economic 
counselor of our Embassy in Tokyo and I 
want to quote a passage from that letter. He 
wrote: 

“We in the Embassy were delighted to 
have had the opportunity of discussing with 
you the various trade problems which exist 
between Japan and the United States. These 
discussions were of great benefit to the Em- 
bassy staff and the Japanese with whom you 
met have also expressed on many subsequent 
occasions their appreciation for the consider- 
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ation which the subcommittee extended. 
You may be interested to know that after 
your visit was concluded, Mr. Ishizaka and 
the other Japanese businessmen joined in 
informing the press that their meeting with 
the subcommittee had been so beneficial to 
both sides that they were contemplating the 
establishment of-a- permanent committee for 
the purpose of holding similar discussions 
on problems of mutual interest. with -distin- 
guished American visitors in every field and 
were even considering the possibility of send- 
ing a top-level team of Japanese business- 
men to the United States for that purpose. 
Even if these plans come to naught, the good 
will which you and your colleagues gener- 
ated during your brief stay in Japan has 
been clearly presented to the Japanese public 
and will doubtless continue favorably to 
refiect on the relations between the two 
countries for sometime to come.” 

I won’t dwell in great detail on the ob- 
servations -and information we obtained. 
One ‘of. the sections of our report contains 
a thorough discussion of this subject. But 
let me summarize the overall impressions 
which the subcommittee came back with. 

It is clear that Western Europe and Japan 
have made remarkable progress in the recon- 
struction of their economies. That recon- 
struction has, for all practical purposes, been 
completed, and these countries are now look- 
ing increasingly to trade and the develop- 
ment of trade relations as an essential ele- 
ment in their further economic progress. 
There is a great mutuality of interest þe- 
tween these countries and the United States 
in matters relating to trade. In the case of 
Japan—despite the controversy that has 
arisen over the cotton textile problem, which 
believe is being solved in a satisfactory 
manner—the areas of mutual interest in 
trade are overwhelming. Japan is the most 
important market for American farm exports 
and we continue to sell her considerably 
more than she sells to us. For example, we 
shipped 647,000 bales of cotton to Japan in 
1955, and, in 1956, these exports are esti- 
mated to have risen by 50 percent—to 1 mil- 
lion bales, In dollar terms, we sold Japan 
$120 million of raw cotton in 1955 and, by 
comparison, imported $60 million worth of 
cotton textiles and apparel. 

Much the same situation obtains in our 
trade with Europe. Europe continues to run 
a deficit in its trade with the United States. 
These countries look to the expansion of 
trade with the United States and to the con- 
tinued liberalization of their own trade re- 
strictions us circumstances. permit. I know 
that we feel that not as much progress has 
been made in dismantling these import re- 
strictions as we would like to see, but I sup- 
pose it is better that progress be made slowly, 
if steadily and irreversibly. “We were im- 
pressed as well with the importance that 
these countries placed on United States lead- 
ership in matters of trade and tariff policy. 
They expressed concern over the protection- 
ist drift in this country, over the escape 
clauses of our trade-agreements legislation— 
which make our tariff commitments unstable 
in their eyes—and with the failure of the 
Congress to ratify membership in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. 

In this connection, I have worked for 
United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation because it is im- 
portant as an indication of our continuing 
commitment to. a liberal and. multilateral 
foreign trade policy. It would be evidence 
of our intent to continue to cooperate with 
other countries with respect to trade prob- 
lems, For example, this year the United 
States will begin important discussions with 
other GATT countries looking to the accel- 
erated relaxation of the. quotas and .other 
special import restrictions which they im- 
posed during and after the war when their 
trade positions were seriously out of balance. 
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Our membership in OTC would strengthen 
our hand immeasurably in these forthcom- 
ing discussions. 

As important as have been the develop- 
ments in the economies of these countries 
and in their foreign trade positions over the 
first decade since the war, we came away 
‘with the feeling that the next 10 years will 
see even more significant developments of 
importance to the economies and political 
areas of the free world countries. Many of 
these developments are already foreshadowed. 
In Western Europe in each country that was 
visited the subcommittee was impressed with 
the strong interest in the development of a 
common market of the Western European 
countries. Plans looking toward the estab- 
lishment .of.such acommon market arrange- 
ment seem likely to be agreed upon in the 
near future and will provide for a gradual 
removal.of all tariffs and other restrictions 
on trade among the Western European coun- 
tries that join the common market. It will 
imply the coordination of financial and eco- 
nomic policies among these countries. If 
successful, a unified Europe would mean a 
mass market of 250 million people. It could 
mean the basis for prodigious economic 
growth. The political implications of Euro- 
pean economic integration are vital and could 
mean the establishment of a real force on 
the continent of Europe standing against 
further Soviet expansion. It is a real step 
toward a United States of Europe. These 
developments challenge our foreign economic 
policy, as well as our military planning. 

The emergence of Japan as a major trad- 
ing country. is clearly a significant develop- 
ment of interest to the United States. This is 
so not only because Japan looks to the United 
States market for the expansion of her ex- 
ports but also because Japan must quite 
literally trade in order to support its present 
population and to maintain its industrial 
production and a prosperous Japan is vital 
to the military defense of the United States. 

learly there are mutual advantages to be 
gained if Japan could develop sound and sta- 
ble trade relations with her neighbors in 
south and southeast Asia: and with the ex- 
panding economies in Western Europe. But 
there are a variety of impediments that have 
made it difficult for Japan to develop such 
trade relations. Exchange difficulties have 
channeled Japan’s foreign trade into 2-way 
patterns instead of multilateral 3-way and 
4-way trading relations. What can our for- 
eign economic policy do to facilitate the 


‘development of a thoroughly multilateral 


trading world? This is one of the challenges 
that faces our trade policy as it relates to 
Japan. 

In looking to the future, therefore, our 
subcommittee has its work cut out for it. 
Our aim is to devise programs founded on 
sound and technical understanding of the 
problems -of world trade and which reflect 
the needs and requirements of a rapidly 
changing world. The»agenda that we have 
prepared for our continuing work reflect 
these considerations. Of overriding impor- 
tance is the rele of our trade and tariff policy 
in our foreign economic policy and foreign 
policy. It is illogical to put the different 
aspects of our foreign economic policy in 
watertight compartments. Our military aid, 
our aid for economic development, private 
investment policy, agricultural.and commod- 
ity policy all. are bound together with our 
foreign-trade policy. 

We have, therefore, made only a beginning. 

One of the subjects that we intend to study 
is our trade relations with our neighbors to 
the south. Latin America acquires one- 
third of all its imports from the United 
States, and almost one-fourth of all our ex- 
ports go to Latin America. Because of the 
nature of our import trade, tariffs may not 
be as important an element as they are in 
our trade with highly industrialized coun- 
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tries, but-there are other aspects of Latin 
America’s. $8-billion trade with the United 
States that are of vital importance. I draw 
your attention to.a study recently published 
by the Department of Commerce analyzing 
the role of United States private investment 
in Latin. America. Such private investment 
amounts to almost $10 billion today. United 
States companies produced $5 billion worth 
of goods and services in Latin America in 
1955, and the exports of these companies to 
the United States amounted to 30 percent 
of all exports from.Latin America to the 
United States. f 

This investment is one of the dynamic 
factors accounting for the tremendous eco- 
nomic growth that has taken place in Latin 
America. What we have observed is, I be- 
lieve, only the beginning. ‘The Latin Ameri- 
can Continent can be compared with our con- 
tinent of 100 years ago. It is a continent 
rich in natural resources, many of them as 
yet not measured, with large land areas that 
have the potential of extensive cultivation 
and with the prospect of a rapidly expand- 
ing industrial development. We can be sure 
of one thing, and that is that Latin America 
offers the promise of becoming the most im- 
portant market for American exports—a mar- 
ket, one should keep in mind, which is po- 
tentially of continental-size like that of our 
own country. Of course, unlike the United 
States, there are barriers, both real and 
artificial, that separate the Latin American 
Republics—for example, the lack of adequate 
transport. facilities and differing monetary 
systems. Although I have not studied the 
subject adequately—and as far as I know it 
has received very little attention as yet—I 
find the idea of economic integration in 
Latin America an intriguing one. “I am sure 
that the developments in Western Europe 
will be followed closely to see what bearing 
they may have on economic developments in 
Latin America. 

Careful analysis and thorough under- 
standing of such factors in our trade rela- 
tions are essential to the formulation of 
American trade policy. Let me share with 
you my personal views with respect to the 
guidelines that I believe should direct our 
foreign-trade policy. First, we must main- 
tain a climate which is conducive to high 
and expanding levels of world trade and 
this means that we must discard, once and 
for all, the idea that there is something 
second rate or even un-American about 
trade, particularly import trade. 

Second, in order to improve this climate, 
we must provide for greater stability and 
certainty in the conditions under which 
trade is conducted. The conduct of trade 
requires long-run decisions and planning by 
businessmen; constant changing of the rules 
is intolerable to the proper conduct of trade. 
The various escape clauses in our legislation 
and their potential for protection have to be 
examined in the light of this consideration. 

Third, we need. to look carefully at our 
customs and tariff. laws to see what can be 
done in the way of real simplification of 
customs procedures and’ to see what tariffs 
are seriously restrictive of imports that can 
be reduced. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that the in- 
terest, understanding, and involvement of 
the public is essential if we are to make prog- 
ress. That is a responsibility that falls par- 
ticularly on the shoulders of people that 
are actively engaged in trade, such as you 
are. 

It is clear to me that at this juncture 
of our history, the United States cannot 
enjoy the luxury of indecision. The choice 
we have is one that was aptly described by 
Theodore Roosevelt four decades ago when 


“he said: “The United States has not the 


option as to whether it will or will not play 
a great part in world affairs. It must play 
a great part. All that it:can decide is wheth- 
er it will play that part well or badly.” 
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“The Regulation of the Press Is the Most 
Difficult, Dangerous, and Important 
Problem They Have To Resolve. Man- 
kind Cannot Now Be Governed Without 
It, Nor at Present With It,” Said John 
Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1946 a Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press, financed by a grant 
of $200,000 from Time, Inc., and $15,000 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
completed a 3-year study which reached 
the conclusion that freedom of the press 
is today in danger for three major 
reasons. The reasons given by the 
commission were as follows: 

First, the importance of the press to the 
people has greatly increased with the de- 
velopment of the press as an instrument of 
mass communication. At the same time 
the development of the press as an instru- 
ment of mass communication has greatly 
decreased the proportion of the people who 
can express their opinions and ideas through 
the press. 

Second, the few who are able to use the 
machinery of the press as an instrument of 
mass communication have not provided a 
service adequate to the needs of the society. 

Third, those who direct the machinery of 
the press have engaged from time to time 
in practices which the society condemns and 
which, if continued, it will inevitably under- 
take to regulate or control. 


The commission’s report created con- 
siderable controversy at the time it was 
published and its findings were ques- 
tioned. 

The issues with which it dealt were 
deeply controversial, and have been so 
throughout the history, of this Republic. 

President John Adams, for instance, 
wrote in 1815 that— 


If there is ever to be an amelioration of 
the condition of mankind, philosophers, 
theologians, legislators, politicians, and 
moralists will find that the regulation of 
the press is the most difficult, dangerous, 
and important problem they have to resolve. 
Mankind cannot now be governed without 
it, nor at present with it. 


My distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Representative Jonn E. Moss, JR., 
as chairman of the Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, is con- 
stantly faced with important aspects of 
the pressures operating against an en- 
tirely free press in our country. 

The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors has an important committee on 
freedom of the press, and this committee 
has a full-sized job on its hands. 

Some time ago Adlai E. Stevenson is- 
sued a warning against any “deteriora- 
tion of democracy, when self-criticism 
withers, debate dries up, and power over 
the mass mind is concentrated in a few 
hands.” To Mr. Stevenson’s mind there 
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exists a crisis in the honest political com- 
munication on which an informed elec- 
torate must depend. 

The Democratic standard bearer con- 
tinued: 


Ordinarily, the party in power can confi- 
dently rely on both the minority party and 
the press for critical examination. This was 
true—and then some—when we were in 
power. But alas it is not true now. 


Mr. Stevenson’s view of the situation 
was given a strong factual basis last 
week in New York City at a meeting of 
the National Editorial Association, a 
group whose membership totals about 
5,500 publishers and editors, mostly of 
smalltown weeklies. 

Dr. John Tebbel, chairman of the de- 
partment of journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, declared that “only the most 
myopic partisan would deny that for the 
past 20 years the press has been over- 
whelmingly Republican.” Dr. Tebbel re- 
ported on the partial results of a study 
of political campaign coverage by the 
newspapers in seven cities. 

The New York Times on Saturday, 
March 23, carried the following article 
regarding Dr. Tebbel’s findings: 


Press Is CALLED REPUBLICAN 


At an earlier session, Dr. John Tebbel, 
chairman of the department of journalism, 
New York University, declared that “only the 
most myopic partisan would deny that for 
the past 20 years the press has been over- 
whelmingly Republican.” 

Dr. Tebbel reported partial results of a 
study of political campaign coverage by the 
newspapers in seven cities. The study was 
made possible, he said, through a $5,000 grant 
from the Skinner Foundation, a Michigan 
fund. 

Twenty-one newspapers published in New 
York, Providence, Chicago, Memphis, Hou- 
ston, Kansas City, Mo., and Los Angeles were 
surveyed. 

Dr. Tebbel said he had found little evidence 
of bias in the writing of news, but consid- 
erable bias in picture coverage. Also, “the 
general tendency was to give Mr. Eisenhower 
better position and more favorable head- 
lines,” he said. 

“The device of the press conference, which 
Mr. Eisenhower used adroitly as a campaign 
weapon, was abetted by some newspapers 
through the common practice of splitting up 
the conference into special topic stories,” 
Dr. Tebbel reported. 

He criticized the “unfortunate tendency” 
by some newspapers to display in the news 
columns political stories by staff writers 
“which are really highly partisan editorials 
and columns.” 


-One of America’s great editors, Wil- 
liam Allen White, once said: 


Too often the publisher of an American 
newspaper has made his money in some other 
calling than journalism. He is a rich man 
seeking power and prestige. He has the 
country-club complex. The business man- 
ager of this absentee owner quickly is af- 
flicted with the country-club point of view. 
Soon the managing editor’s wife nags him 
into it. And they all get the unconscious 
arrogance of conscious wealth. Therefore, 
it is hard to get a modern American news- 
paper to go the distance necessary to print 
all the news about many topics. 


In the last 30 years, according to Mr. 
White, newspapers “have veered from 
their traditional position as leaders of 
public opinion to mere peddlers and pur- 
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veyors of news, the newspapers have be- 
come commercial enterprises and hence 
fall into the current which is merging 
commercial enterprises along mercantile 
lines.” 

What Thomas Jefferson saw in 1786 as 
true then is even more true today. He 
said: 

Our liberty depends on the freedom of the 


press, and that cannot be limited without 
being lost. 


He also said that “where the press is 
free, and every man able to read, all is 
safe.” 

Jefferson also said: 

No government ought to be without cen- 


sors; and where the press is free, no one 
ever will. 


The distinguished editor, Virginius 
Dabney, of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, wrote a few years ago that “Today 
newspapers are big business, and they are 
run in that tradition.” 

Which brings me to my subject today. 

Ir 


It seems to me there exist compelling 
reasons for a national labor newspaper 
today, and that the establishment of 
such a paper would be a major contri- 
bution to a free press, and the cause of 
freedom in our country. 

The need for such a national labor 
newspaper today was illustrated best, I 
think, though this conclusion was not 
reached, in the dissenting opinion by 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas in 
the case involving the United Auto 
Workers and the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vision prohibiting union expenditures in 
connection with Federal elections. Jus- 
tice Douglas was joined in his dissent by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and Justice 
Hugo L. Black. 

Justice Douglas wrote that— 


We deal here with a problem that is funda- 
mental to the electoral process and to the 
operation of our democratic society. It is 
whether a union can express its views on the 
issues of an election and on the merits of 
the candidates, unrestrained and unfettered 
by the Congress. 


The Jeffersonian thesis that “our lib- 
erty depends on the freedom of the press, 
and that cannot be limited without being 
lost” has been undermined and en- 
dangered by the Court’s position. 

The text of the brilliant dissenting 
opinion by Justice Douglas is included 
here as part of my remarks: 


[From the AFL-CIO News, Washington, 
D. C., of March 23, 1957] 


DISSENTING OPINION ON UAW VoTE CASE 
SCORES BREACH OF RIGHTS 


The following is excerpted from the dissent 
by United States Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas in the case involving the 
auto workers and the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vision prohibiting union expenditures in 
connection with Federal elections. The ma- 
jority of the Court found that the UAW 
must stand trial on charges of vidlating the 
act. Douglas was joined in his dissent by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and Justice Hugo 
L. Black. 

“We deal here with a problem that is 
fundamental to the electoral process and to 
the operation of our democratic society. It 
is whether a union can express its views on 
the issues of an election and on the merits 
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of the candidates, unrestrained and un- 
fettered by the Congress. 

“The principle at stake it not peculiar to 
unions. It is applicable as well to associa- 
tions of manufacturers, retail and wholesale 
trade groups, consumers’ leagues, farmers’ 
unions, religious groups, and every other as- 
sociation representing a segment of Ameri- 
can life and taking an active part in our 
political campaigns and discussions. 

“It is as important an issue as has come 
before the Court, for it reaches the very 
vitals of our system of government.” 


POLITICAL SPEECHES NOT CRIMINAL 


“Making a speech endorsing a candidate 
for office does not deserve to be identified 
with antisocial conduct. Until today politi- 
cal speech has never been considered a crime. 

“It usually costs money to communicate 
an idea to a large audience. But no one 
would seriously contend that the expendi- 
ture of money to print a newspaper deprives 
the publisher of freedom of the press. Nor 
can the fact that it costs money to make a 
speech—whether it be hiring a hall or pur- 
chasing time on the air—make the speech 
any the less an exercise of first amendment 
rights. 

“Yet this statute, as construed and applied 
in this indictment, makes criminal any ex- 
penditure by a union for the purpose of ex- 
pressing its views on the issues of an election 
and the candidates. 

“The principle applied today would make 
equally criminal the use of a union of its 
funds to print pamphlets for general dis- 
tribution or to distribute political literature 
at large. 

- “Can an act so construed be constitutional 
in view of the command of the first amend- 
ment that Congress shall make no law that 
abridges free speech or freedom of assembly?” 


SIZE OF AUDIENCE IRRELEVANT 


“The Court says that the answer on the 
constitutional issue must await the develop- 
ment of the facts at the trial. 

“It asks, ‘Did the broadcast reach the 
public at large or only those affiliated with 
appellee?’ But the size of the audience or 
its nature has heretofore been deemed wholly 
irrelevant to first amendment issues. One 
has a right to freedom of speech whether 
he talks to 1 person or to 1,000. One has a 
right to freedom of speech not only when 
he talks to his associates and friends but 
also when he talks to the public. 

“It is startling to learn that a union 
spokesman or the spokesman for a corporate 
interest has fewer constitutional rights when 
he talks to public than when he talks to 
members of his group. 

“The Court asks whether the broadcast 
constituted ‘active electioneering’ or simply 
stated ‘the record of particular candidates on 
economic issues.’ What possible difference 
can it make under the first amendment 
whether it was one or the other? 

“The first amendment covers the entire 
spectrum. It protects the impassioned plea 
of the orator as much as the quiet publica- 
tion of the tabulations of the statistician or 
economist. If there is an innuendo that 
‘active electioneering’ by union spokesmen 
is not covered by the first amendment, the 
opinion makes a sharp break with our po- 
litical and constitutional heritage. 

“The Court asks, ‘Did the union sponsor 
the broadcast with the intent to affect the re- 
sults of the election?’ The purpose of speech 
is not only to inform but to incite to ac- 
tion..* * * To draw a constitutional line 
between informing the people and inciting 
or persuading them and to suggest that one 
is protected and the other not by the first 
amendment is to give constitutional dignity 
to an irrelevance. 

“Any political speaker worth his salt in- 
tends to-sway voters. His purpose to do so 
cannot possibly rob him of his first amend- 
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ment rights unless we are to reduce that 
great guarantee of freedom to the protection 
of meaningless mouthings of ineffective 
speakers. 

“Finally, the Court asks whether the 
broadcast was ‘paid for out of the general 
dues of the union membership or may the 
funds be fairly said to have been obtained on 
a voluntary basis.’ Behind this question is 
the idea that there may be a minority of 
union members who are of a different politi- 
cal school than their leaders and who object 
to the use of their union dues to espouse one 
political view. 

“This is a question that concerns the in- 
ternal management of union affairs. To 
date, unions have operated under a rule of 
the majority. Perhaps minority rights need 
protection. But this way of doing it is, 
indeed, burning down the house to roast the 
pig. All union expenditures for political 
discourse are banned because a minority 
might object.” 


Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, recently deciared 
that he considers “the development of 
an effective labor daily newspaper to 
be one of the most important challenges 
and opportunities which confronts the 
united labor movement.” 

Now that we have achieved a united labor 
movement— 


Mr. Reuther wrote— 
I feel that the question of developing effec- 
tive means of communication with the 
great mass of our membership is a matter 
of compelling urgency. Certainly a daily 
labor paper is one of the essential instru- 
ments of communications, 


It is to be hoped that the Supreme 
Court will take no position that will 
hinder or impede such an important de- 
velopment as the establishment of a 
free and independent press in this 
country. 

III 

The other day I saw a newspaper 
headline which caused.me concern. It 
said: “Labor’s Daily’s Future at Stake. 
ITU Can No Longer Go It Alone: Hurd” 

Labor’s Daily is, as every Member of 
Congress doubtless knows, a unique and 
praiseworthy project begun about 4 years 
ago by the ITU, whose President is 
Woodruff Randolph. The ITU is the 
104-year-old International Typograph- 
ical Union, the printers’ union, affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. The ITU is the old- 
est continuous labor union in United 
States history. The “Hurd” mentioned 
in the headline is Don F. Hurd, ITU sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The headline was bannered across the 
front page of the national edition of 
Labor’s Daily, a tabloid-size newspaper 
generally of 12 pages which has an in- 
fluence far in excess of its nationwide 
circulation, said to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000. 

As I understand it, the ITU began the 
national edition as an adjunct of several 
local editions which were used, in effect, 
as strike weapons at locations where the 
union’s locals were striking against pub- 
lishers. The national edition itself ap- 
parently was founded also for idealistic 
reasons, and it has been continued in 


. that same vein until now it alone re- 


mains out of nearly a half-dozen local 
ventures at one time associated in one 
major project. 
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As I mentioned, this newspaper is truly 
unique, and it would be tragic if it were 
to have no future. Until Labor’s Daily 
was established, the United States had 
never had a national labor paper. This 
seems rather astonishing when one real- 
izes the United States has more free 
trade union members than any other 
country. Europe, by contrast, has many 
labor dailies. 

I don’t say these things as a partisan 
of labor but as a partisan of the cause 
of free competition of the press. 

Competition in this field, like so many 
others, seems to be declining. ; 

New examples of this are provided 
often by the news services, but one of 
the most recent summaries of this trend 
was provided by the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, composed of a 
number of prominent civil leaders from 
outside the press itself. . Their book on 
the topic was published by the University 
of Chicago in 1946, and was entitled “A 
Free and Responsible Press.” 

Among other things, the booklet docu- 
ments the conclusion that the responsi- 
bility for organizing and selecting news 
for national distribution is being con- 
centrated in the hands. of fewer and 
fewer people, under a declining number 
of publishers. 

In many places— 


The report summarized— 
the small press has been completely extin- 
guished. The great cities have 3 or 4 daily 
newspapers each; smaller cities may have 
2; but most places have only 1. News- 
gathering is concentrated in 3 great press 
associations, and features are supplied from 
a central source by syndicates. ... ` 

Throughout the communications industry, 
the little fellow exists on very narrow mar- 
gins, and the opportunities for initiating new 
ventures are strictly limited. 


Details of this distressing picture have 
improved little since 1947, I’m sure, de- 
spite or perhaps even in part because of 
the advent of television. 

Perhaps the lack of competition is 
causing the press to become compla- 
cent. One of Washington’s journalistic 
statesmen, Thomas L. Stokes, com- 
mented the other day he thought the 
complacency of the press is partially 
responsible for the closing of avenues 
of information in Government here, so 
that reporters are hamstrung in trying to 
dig out the facts in their effort to keep 
the public informed. 

We all realize competition in the field 
of ideas is of foremost importance in the 
search for truth. Each limit on such 
competition is as potentially dangerous 
as a cancer cell getting a foothold in 
living tissue. 

Freedom of the press is always in dan- 
ger, for it is the first target of those 
who would limit the right of the people 
to learn how they may best elect their 
governments, and-govern themselves. 

As Alexander Hamilton, in an address 
in 1804 in defense of Harry Croswell who 
had been indicted for libel of President 
Jefferson, said: 

The liberty of the press consists, in my 
idea, in publishing the truth, from good 
motives and for justifiable ends, though it 
reflect on government, on magistrates, or 
individuals. If it be not allowed, it excludes 
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the privilege of canvassing men, and our 
rulers. 

If this be not dome, then in vain will the 
voice of the people be raised against the in- 
roads of tyranny. 


In addition to these compelling: rea- 
sons for the continuation of Labor’s 
Daily to help provide press competition, 
there-are other reasons which relate to 
the characteristics of orgamized labor 
itself. 

We may not realize it; for example, but 
the publication of Labor’s Daily isa con- 
tinuous flow of living; current history. I 
am sure future historians will find it a 
valuable source of material with which 
to write the story of the labor movement. 
No other publication contains so much 
daily news about labor. 

What is more, there-are many’areas in 
this country where the voice of laboris 
not permitted to be heard in the jocal 
press. If it is heard, it is distorted. and 
maligned and attacked until many umion 
officials have adopted’ a policy of not 
making any statements to their local 
newspapers. Labor's. Daily gives—or 
would’ give—them. a chance to present 
their own. views. 

Most. of these areas are in. the South, 

' where a recent Gallup poll found 31 per- 
cent of the people disapprove unions 
altogether. 

It seems to: me a: national labor daily 
with a special. southern edition made 
available in large quantities:in certain 
areas could be of great importance: in 
helping: southerners become better ac- 
quainted with the reasons for trade 
unions. 

A national labor. daily. with a reputa- 
tion: for henesty and accuracy could. do 
much toe dispel the growing smog about 
labor’s weaknesses and failings which is 
obscuring. its. basic integrity and: praeti- 
cal worth. in an economy such. as ours, 

It is-hardly necessary to.point out.that 
few of the daily newspapers. which carry 
the- smoking headlines: about foul. balls 
in:part.of.the labor. mevement ever both- 
er to carry news of.the myriad.of worthy 
activities.conducted.by. unien rank-and- 
file members and. the majority ef their 
leaders. 

It. seems to me. the truth. would. be 
greatly” helped. if. the public had. easy 
access. to a. national labor. daily. which 
told: of: labor’s.daily efforts to get mere 
civil rights for all people, te get: better 
educational facilities. for all. children— 
whether of unien: members. er not, to 
get mere health and welfare programs 
for the sick, disabled, and: the aged; te 
make use of. the- Federal. Government’s 
facilities to prevent localized .depressions 
before they become. big, national depres- 
sions; and. to. raise: wage standards for 
those. in the. lower wage brackets—mast. 
of whom are -not.union. members: 

I could go on. with this list. at great 
length. 

There are many union leaders and 
others who agree with me and who have 
expressed their congratulations. to the 
International. Typographical. Union. for 
having started. Labor’s: Daily, and who 
would like te find ai way tosee toit that 
the: United States. continues: to benefit 
from an independent newspaper such as 
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Labor’s Daily is well’ on the road to'be- 
F 


At the same time there have been. 
other interesting comments from readers 
of Labor’s Daily, such as that of Barrow 
Lyons, Washington newspaperman and 
author of several beoks, who wrote: 

If there is anything organized labor needs 
most. it. is objective, straight information. 
about. what is going on in.the. world, and 
especially what is.going on within organized 
labor. It is impossible for labor. leaders. to 
form. sound judgments without such infor- 
mation.. And certainly, if we uphold. the 
democratic. principle, we must believe that 
only a well-informed rank.and file.is capable. 
of. choosing leaders able :-to.meet successfully 
the issues which.labor must face today. 


I think the whole sorry mess now be- 
ing unfolded by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management. Field, popularly 
knownas the Senate Rackets Commitiee; 
headed by Senator McCLeLtan; is a. liv- 
ine demonstration of the truth in- this 
advice-of Barrow Lyons, I am confident 
that an overwhelming majority of all 
labor representatives: are completely 
honest, as: are the union. members. who 
elect them. What is needed is-an:honest 
labor paper to help them_get.at.the truth 
and clean up their own situations—which 
they will do, make no mistake about that. 

While there have been many proposals 
set forth as to how.a.labor daily news- 
paper’ can. be firmly, established, only 
two seem to me to: be practical. enough 
for further consideration: 

First. There should be a national con- 
ference of trade union and civic leaders 
who believe ways should’ and can be 
found to establish an independent labor 
daily. Among ways and means. that 
should be considered_by such a conferente 
are subsidies from a number of power- 
ful international unions and moral sup- 
port. from’ those: urrions which. cannot 
afford to give such financial support: 

Am independent national committee 
should be organized to supervise publica- 
tion of the labor daily so that no single 
umion or group of unions can dictate its 
policy to the detriment of other unions. 
Such a committee should include leaders 
from th>communications industries who 
are familiar with the problems and idio- 
syncrasies of daily newspapers. 

Second: Some national private foun- 
dation devoted to the theory that com= 
petitive freedom in the world of ideas is 
worthy of promotion should offer its 
services. and financial sapport te any 
group or person who cam set forth a 
sensible method to maintain a daily 
labor paper ona nationwide scale. 

This ‘suggestion was among those pro- 
posed by the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press in 1946. This commission in 


Zechariah Chafee, Jr., professor of law, 
Harvard University; Arthur M: Schies- 
inger, professer of history; Harvard Uni- 


Surely somewhere leaders will come 
forward to shoulder the burden of sucha 
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project which could go down in history as 
one of the great steps in the history of 
the free press. in the United States. 

This:is an. appeal. for. such leaders.to 
step forth now before-it.is too late: 

I am sure history will reward them for 
the- foresight they show and the work 
they doin behalf of such a worthy enter- 
prise. 


Alabama.Service.Station. Association.Asks 
for Passage of H: R..11, the Equality of 
Opportunity BT 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON: WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, anytime 
we try to legislate to strengthen the anti- 
trust. laws, or plug some loophole in the 
antitrust. laws, we encounter. seme 
powerful opposition. This.has been the 
case: with H. R 11, although this bill 
would: give small-business firms only 
quite modest and reasonable protection 
from: big business’ abuse of power. 

The giant. corporations in. several in- 
Gustries have been carrying. on. cam- 
paigns- against the bill. This» biggest 
and most powerful campaign is being 
waged by the super-giant. corporations 
in.the oil industry. This is. not. I_imag- 
ine; because the major oil.companies.are 
more opposed. te H: Rə 14 than are the 
major corporations in:some-of the other 
industries. It is because: these corpora- 
tions have more lavish funds to spend on 
such campaiens; they have bigger and 
better oiled machinery for conducting a 
nationwide grassroots campaign and, se 


it has.seemed, the. officials.of. these cer- e 


porations are. more arrogant and: irre- 
sponsible even tœ what is, in the long 
run; their own: self-interest. 

On. January 28; and again on February 
5, T called attention to a “false: front” 
lobby which is being conducted by some 
of the major oil. companies, to. prevent 
passage ef H. R.. 11. This lobby was 
conceived. and. organized. within. the 
American: Petrolewm: Institute; and: it 
utilizes ail of the most modern ang effec- 
tive techniques of lobbying. It is ap- 
propriately called a false-front lobby 
for the reason that the major oil com- 
panies. have not. set. about. to. persuade 
the public that. the legislation. will. be 
bad.for the major oil.compamies; rather, 
they have set about to persuade-oil: job» 
bers and retail dealers that the legistas 
tion will be-bad for these small-business 
men who; in fact, will be-greatly helped 
by the legislation. 

DEALERS ARE NOT DECEIVED 

Despite all this expenditure of money 
and. effort by the. major oil companies 
however, most. of.the independent gaso- 
line dealers appear net to have been per- 
suaded that black is white; anshthat they 
will be hurt by am antitrust law’ which 
would give them some protection against 
abuseof power which is inherent in these 
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multi-billion dollar-oil corporations. In 
fact, I have received many letters from 
retail gasoline dealers and from State 
associations of retail gasoline dealers 
which express just the opposite point of 
view. One of these letters from a State 
association has come to me from Mr. 
Allen Smith, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Alabama Service Station 
Association. 

Mr. Smith’s letter, omitting personal 
references to me appears below, after 
which I will comment on the reasons 
why H. R. 11 is in the public interest: 

ALABAMA SERVICE STATION 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: I have just finished reading, 
with interest, your addresses in Congress on 
January 28 and February 5. 

* * kod * + 

We, even collectively, cannot possibly raise 
funds and supply time and effort to fight our 
own battles as they should be fought. For- 
tunately, however, there are a few of us 
who are willing to make a sacrifice of time 
and money to see that justice is received by 
our more timid fellow men. I am sure that 
you have aiready found our association on 
record as supporting H. R. 11. 

Are you receiving full support from our 
representatives? 

We are thoroughly in accord with you in 
that if the big oil companies cannot meet 
competition at the established prices they 
should cut their tremendous earnings to 
meet it or else we need new blood in the oil 
industry. 

Please notify us of any way we can be of 
any help in this battle for us. 

Sincerely, 
T. ALLEN SMITH, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Ala- 
bama Service Station Association, 
Ine. 
H. R. 11 GIVES ONLY MODEST PROTECTION TO 
DEALERS 

Now what does H. R. 11 do? Does it 
say to the major oil company that it can- 
not discriminate in price to meet the 
competition of an off-brand dealer? 
Does it say that the oil company can- 
not discriminate in price to assist one 
of its independent dealers to meet the 
price of an off-brand dealer? Does it say 
that if a major oil company cuts its 
price to meet the competition of an off- 
branc. dealer in Chicago, that it must 
also cut its price in New York—or at 
least, perhaps, that it must cut the price 
throughout the State of Illinois? 

The answer to all of these questions 
is—no. 

What H. R. 11 does say to the major oil 
company is this: You may cut your 
price to one of your dealers in order 
to meet the competition of an off-brand 
station, but if you do so, then you must 
also cut your price to your other deal- 
ers who are in competition with that 
dealer for whom you wish to cut the 
price. 

Now of course, if the bill said that the 
major oil company must give absolutely 
equal treatment to its competing deal- 
ers, then the bill might prove trouble- 
some and inconvenient to the oil com- 
pany. But the bil! does not require ab- 
solutely ‘equal treatment. It only cau- 
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tions the oil company against making 
discriminations which are so gross and 
so prolonged that the effect may be, 
in the language of the bill, “substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly.” 

As I have said, I believe that in the 
long run H. R. 11 will prove to be a vital 
safeguard to continued private owner- 
ship of the major oil companies. 
ever, it is easy to see why, from a nar- 
row, short-run point of view, the big oil 
companies prefer the law as itis. Under 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
section 2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
an oil company may discriminate in price 
among its dealers as it pleases, if the 
lower of its prices meets a competitor’s 
price. 

BIG OIL COMPANIES BENEFIT FROM 
DISCRIMINATION f 

This unrestrained license to mobilize 
great marketing power and pinpoint the 
whole weight of that power on any mar- 
ket—on any neighborhood—gives a for- 
midable advantage to the big oil com- 
panies. 

It permits the major oil company to 
take business from an off-brand filling 
station, and from the small refiner who 
supplies the off-brand station, at only an 
insignificant cost to the major oil com- 
pany. Under the law as it now stands, 
the major oil company can cut prices 
to one of its dealers just across the street 
from the off-brand station, so that the 
dealer may meet the price of the off- 
brand station; but—and this is the point 
small business objects to—the oil com- 
pany need not, at the same time, reduce 
prices to its other dealers just down the 
street who also lose business, and per- 
haps go out of business, because of the 
first dealer’s price reduction to meet 
competition. 

The practical result of this kind of 
“price meeting” is, of course, that the 
off-brand dealer is either squeezed out of 
business, or kept barely alive on a starva- 
tion volume, depending upon the major 
oil company’s preference in the matter. 
An equal result is that some distributor 
who supplies that off-brand dealer is 
squeezed out, and the small refiner who 
supplies that distributor is squeezed out. 
Independent refiners have been going out 
of business faster than retail filling sta- 
tions over the past several years. But 
unlike the retail filling stations, as inde- 
pendent refiners have gone out of busi- 
ess, no new independent refiners have 
sprung up to take their place. More 
and more of the business is taken over 
by the major oil companies, 

MAJOR OIL COMPANIES LIKE A LITTLE OFF-BRAND 
COMPETITION 

The present license to discriminate to 
drive out the off-brand dealer is the 
basic power advantage by which the ma- 
jor oil company reaps many other ad- 
vantages. For example, while there is 
no great number of off-brand stations in 
the country, the major oil companies 
find it advantageous that a scattering of 
such dealers remain in business. Ob- 
viously, by the discriminatory devices 
which the oil companies regularly use, 
all of these off-brand stations could 
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easily have been driven out of business 
long ago. In fact, some major oil com- 
panies. actually supply many of these 
off-brand dealers—with first-grade gaso- 
line to be sold as unbranded gasoline. 
There are no longer enough independent 
refiners to supply them, located as they 
are at many places where freight costs 
make them inaccessible to the inde- 
pendent refiners. 

These off-brand dealers then provide 
the major oil companies with an excuse 
for discriminating in price to squeeze 
their dealers’ margins. The major oil 
company simply cuts its price to one of 
its dealers in an area, knowing that 
dealer will cut prices to meet the off- 
brand station, or to meet the price of a 
price-cutting dealer of another major 
brand, and this will then force down 
dealer margins in the whole area. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION IS THE MEANS OF 

MONOPOLY PROFITS 

But does this major oil company con- 
trol over prices and competition result in 
consumers receiving lower prices than if 
the monopoly control did not exist? 

No, the major oil companies determine 
the retail price; and retail prices are set 
at that level which will yield the maxi- 
mum profit, considering the volume 
which will move at that price. Squeez- 
ing the dealers’ margin, then, is simply 
a device whereby the oil companies take 
a maximum portion of the profit con- 
tained in the retail price. In other 
words, the discriminatory technique has 
two effects: one, it gives the major oil 
companies the power to set retail prices 
at levels which maximize profits; and, 
two, it is the means by which the major 
oil companies take a maximum portion of 
these profits. It is thus both the instru- 
ment of monopoly and the means of 
milking the benefits of monopoly. 

H. R. 11 WILL CUT BIG OIL COMPANY PROFITS 
ONLY SLIGHTLY 

As I have said, H. R. 11 will not prevent 
the oil company from meeting competi- 
tion. But the bill will do this: It will say 
to the oil company that when it cuts its 
prices to one of its dealers, it must also 
cut prices to its other dealers who are in 
actual competition with that dealer. Of 
course, this will mean that it will cost 
the oil company a little more money—a 
little less profit—to meet the off-brand 
dealers’ competition. The company will 
have to reduce its prices, not in all of the 
States in which it markets, and not 
throughout a State where the competi- 
tion occurs; but it will have to reduce 
prices to all of its leaders within an area 
who are so directly in competition among 
themselves that one dealer’s selling at a 
lower price than another would result in 
a substantial diversion of business from 
the others. 

I believe that the major oil companies 
can afford the very modest reduction in 
profits which would be required to treat 
their dealers fairly. Whenever they dis- 
criminate in price to subdue an off-brand 
dealer and drive out small refiners who 
supply such off-brand dealers, they 
would only have to be careful not to put 
their own dealers out of business. 
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SENATE. 
THURSDAY, Marca 14, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev: Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God; who: art from: eternity unto 
eternity: We would im prayer seek: to 
understand our destiny as. children: of 
Thine. Here we-stand, weak and mortal, 
amid. the: immensities. of nature: But 
blessed be Thou, O Lord Ged, that Thou 
hast made- usin Thine own likeness and 
hath breathed inteus the breath of Thine 
own life. From.this Chamber of.govern- 
ance; which in these-anxious and crucial 
times is-set- in the white light of. world 
concern, we would lift up our minds be- 
yond all time and space: to Thee, that 
the light of Thy countenance may illu- 
mine all our life. 

Help us to keep in mind-how uncertain 
is our hold upon our bodily life, as were- 
member the faces, the forms; and the 
voices of those once here, but who no 
longer tread these aistes: Let us use this 
world, but mot abuse it; let us beim: it, 
but not of it. Give us to understand the 
vanity of the temporal and’ the glory of 
the eternal, even as we'toil in these fields 
of time. Weask it im the nanvre of that 
Holy One who did always the things that 
pleased Thee: Amen: 


On request of Mr. Jomnsan of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, March 
12, 1957, was approved; and its reading 
was dispensed with.. 


MESSAGES: FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated tothe Senate by Mr. Miller; one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE. FROM: THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its: reading 
clerk; announced that the House: had 
passed.a bill (H. R: 5788) making appro- 
priations for the- Executive Office of. the 
President- and. sundry. general. Gevern= 
ment. agencies for. the fiscal year ending 
June- 30, 1958; and for other purposes, 
in which it. requested. the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H..R.5788) making appropri- 


ations for the Exeeutive Office efi the 
President and sundry general. Gevern- 
ment. agencies for the fiseal. year ending 
June 30, 1958; and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee om Appropriations, 


SESSION OF THE SENATE: 
On request.of Mr. JOHNSON of. Texas; 


and by unanimous consent, the Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 


meet today during the session of the 
Senate: 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON: of Texas, 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public: Welfare was author- 
ized to mest today during. the:session of 
the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE. SESSION. 

Mr; JOHNSON) of Téxas: Mr: Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
for the consideration of the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate: proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES. REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laidbe- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
sundry nominations, and. withdrawing 
the nominations of Joseph F. Downing, 
Jr., Wayne: Searcy, and: William Caid- 
weil Fisher, to: be postmasters at Keller, 
Va., Tallahassee, Fla:, and Morrow, La. 
respectively; which nominating messages 
were: referred. to the: appropriate: com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings. ) 

The PRESIDENT pro: tempore: If 
there be no: reports: of committees; the 
clerk will: proceed: to state the nomina- 
tions om the calendar. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Randolph H. Weber; of Missouri, to 
be United States district judge for the 
eastern district of Missouri, which nomi- 
nation had previously been passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: ‘The 
question is; will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of C. Douglas Dillon, of New..Jérsey, to be 
a Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. CASE of New. Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Irise in support of the nomination 
of C. Douglas Dillon, of Bedminster, N.J; 
to be Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Dillon is an old friend; Mr. Presi- 
dent; but it is good to be able to com- 
mend his outstanding talents to the Sen= 
ate for more meaningful reasons. 

Wein New Jersey are proud ofi hisin- 
tellect amd: the distinguished record he 
brings to his new. task. 

Douglas Dillon is exceedingly well 
trained for his new assignment. Heand 
the world of econonrics are no strangers. 
He has been brought up m.: the business 
community; and he was:chairman of the 
board .of' Dillon, Read: & Co:, one of this 
country’s best: known investment houses, 
when he left to: become our Ambassador 
to France:im: 1953. 

He was an excellent Ambassador. The 
Sunday New York Times magazine sec- 
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tion had this to say about Doug Dillon 
last: September : 

An ambassador should be a diplomat, a 
historian; a: linguist, a political reporter, an 
executive; a: public: speaker, a. traveler, a 
gracious host, a. good mixer capable of en- 
during endless ceremonies and handshek- 
ing; not. without. being bored (which would 
hardly- be. possible). but without appearing 
bored; and in France he should be a gourmet. 

Other desirable qualifications might be 
added, but this list would suffice, with luck 
to insure.a large measure of success. 

He should take with him-to his post:a.per+ 
sonable wife: able: to achieve popularity: in 
her own right in a role that will subject her 
to many invidious comparisons and to jeal- 
ously critical appraisal. 

The United States does not.invariably get 
all these assets for the $25,000 a year it pays 
its highest ranking ambassadors. But it 
got a good bargain in Dillon, who received 
one’ of the most difficult missions when he 
became United States Ambassador to France. 

Dillon is not a professional’ diplomat nor 
yet æ historian. But his tastes and training 
would heave gone along way toward) fitting 
him: for a diplomatic: career had circum- 
stances not drawn him instead into a finman=- 
cially far more profitable occupation im: his 
father’s investment firm, Dillon, Read i- cCoO. 
For he has been interested’ in: the-study of 
history and foreigm relations: since: eariy 
youth and:won an honors degree-at Harvard 
with a thesis on the Spanish-American War. 


Myr. President, Doug’ Dillon’s. qualifica- 
tions. go. beyond. even this. glowing. ref- 
erence. 

He: served in: World War Ii, for ex- 
ample; entering the Navy as alr ensien; 
and’ risine’ to the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

He has served’ as a member of the 
board of governors, New York Hospital; 
as an overseer at his alma mater, Har- 
vard: University ; and.isa member of the 
Metropolitan Museum, of New York. 

Mr. President, the Departmentiof State 
and the American peeple are much. the 
richer for this nemination, which the 
Senate is about to-cenfirm. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident,.I. desire to. associate myself. with 
the- remarks. of my. distinguished. Col- 
league. regarding Mr. Dillon. 

For many years. Mr. Dillon: has. been 
a. resident. of New. Jersey. and. an. inti- 
mate friend: of mine. He-is one of. our 
outstanding. citizens. We are indeed 
proud.of. the record.he -made-in Paris-as 
our Ambassador; and: we: know. we.shall 
be proud.of: the record. which I am cer- 
tain he: will. make now. as Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, following the: con» 
firmation of. his nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent.to this nomination? 

The nomination. was» confirmed: 

The PRESIDENT pro.tempore.. The 
next. nomination. on the calendar. will 
þe stated, 

The: Chief Clerk. read the nomination 
of. C.. Frederick. Reinhardt, of California, 
to be Counselor of the Department. of 
State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. With- 
out. objection, the nomination. is con- 
firmed. 


. THE SUPREME COURT—NOMINA- 
TION PASSED OVER 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William Joseph Brennan, Jr., of New 
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.Jersey, toberan Associate Justice: of the 
‘Supreme:Courtsof the United States. 
Mr. -KNOWLAND. -Mr.:President, we 
have received a request that: the nomina- 
tion.go.over. .Personally,.I-am.in.favor 
of the nomination;.but one of our Mem- 
.bers.who.is.absent today.has asked.that 
the nomination. be; passed.over. 
Mr. JOHNSON :of Texas. «Mr.,°Presi- 
-dent, I ask:that the nomination: be passed 
over. The Senator from“Wisconsin' [Mr. 
"McCartHuy ]*is interested in thenomina- 
‘tion, and “he is not. present today. 
The PRESIDENT pro-tempore. - Ob- 
jection being heard, the-nomination-will 
-be passedwover. 


UNITED -STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chiéf: Clerk read the nomination 
of D. Malcolm Anderson,.Jr.,.of.Penn- 
.sylvania,.to. be United -States attorney 
for the western: district_of: Pennsylvania 
-for a termcof 4 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination ‘is con- 
firmed. 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ‘ADVISERS 


The Chief. Clerk read the nomination 
of Paul W. McCracken, of ‘Michigan, to 
be a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination -is con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANE BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
‘of Albert James Robertson, of Iowa, to 
bea member: of the Federal Home Lean 
Bank ‘Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring June 30, 1957. 

"The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. -With- 
out objection, ‘the nomination is  con- 
firmed. 


‘OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ` 


“The Chief: Glerk:read: the nomination 
of Gorden: Gray, of North’ Carolina, to 
be Director of the Office of Defense 

Mobilization. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 

out- objection, -the nomination -is con- 
_ firmed. 


‘THE NATIONAL: MEDIATION ‘BOARD 


-The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert O. Boyd, of Oregon, -to besa 
member of the “National “Mediation 
“Board forthe ‘term expiring February 
1, 1960. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. “With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


.POSTMASTERS 


The -Chief Clerk -proceeded “to ‘read 
sundry nominations ‘of: postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask: unanimous consent that the 
postmaster -nominations be considered 
‘en blec. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without:objection, the postmaster nomi- 
nations will be considereden:bloc; and, 
without..objection, they -are confirmed. 
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‘DEPARTMENT ‘OF DEPENSE 


The: Chief.Clerk ‘read ‘the nomination 
of Murray Snyder, of Maryland, -to.be 
“an Assistant*Secretary. of Defense. 

‘The ‘PRESIDENT ‘pro ‘tempore. 
“Without. ‘objection, -the nomination is 
‘confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT -OF THE ARMY 


"The Chief Clerk read.sthe nomination 
-Of -Dewey «Short, -of Missouri, tobe -an 


+Assistant: Secretary of the Army. 


The «PRESIDENT ¿pro tempore. 
Without :objection,: the nomination wis 
«confirmed. 


MISSISSIPPIRIVER COMMISSION 


:The.Chief-Clerk.readithe.nomination 
of Brig..Gen..Paul D. Berrigan (eolonel, 
Corps of Engineers), to bea member öf 

the Mississippi. River Commission. 

The -PRESIDENT „pro .tempore. 
“Without .objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 


IN -'THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Vice Adm. William M. Callaghan, 
USN, *when‘retired, to be placed on the 
retired list with the rank of vice admiral. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without ‘objection, the nomination is 


“confirmed. 


IN THE. MARINE-CORPS 
The Chief ‘Clerk’read’ the nomination 


-of Col. Carey A. Randall, 005132, United 


States Marine Corps, for temporary ap- 
pointment to the grade of'brigadier gen- 
eral, to hold such grade while he is-as- 
“signed ‘as Military ‘Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of. Defense. 

"The PRESIDENT <pro ‘tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 


confirmed. 


“DEPARTMENT. OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the: nomination 
of Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, of New Hamp- 
shire, :to be -an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The. Chief -Clerk read the nomination 
of Olin:-Hatfield Chilson, of Colorado, to 
be Under-Secretary of: the Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro:tempore. With- 
out .objection, ‘the nomination ‘is“con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief .Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in°the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Texas. “Mr. -Presi- 
dent, I-ask that the nominations:‘in-the 
Diplomatic- and- Foreign-Service be con- 
sidered -en-bloc. 

The PRESIDENT:pro-tempore. With- 
out-objection, -the mominations will ‘be 
considered, en. bloc; and, without.objee- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


- tine business. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded ‘to read 
‘sundry mominations “for appointment, 
„transfer, sor spromotion -in -the Army, 
which nominatiensshad previously been 


»placed.on-the Vice.President’s:desk. 


Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Texas. -Mr.:Presi- 
“dent, baskunanimous consent:that these 
"nominations in the -Army-~be ‘considered 

en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, .the..neminations -will be 
considered enxbloc; and, .without.objec- 
tion, they*are confirmed. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON «of Texas. ‘Mr.’Presi- 
“dent, I-ask* unanimous’ consent that ‘the 
*President*be immediately notified of’the 
-confirmation.of. all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will.be noti- 
fied. forthwith. 


-LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration.of legislative. business. 
The motion .was agreed to; andthe 
Senate resumed the consideration of: =< 
islative business. 


ORDER:FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. “Mr Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today 
it-stand in adjournment until sc 


~next. 


The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. With- 
out. objection, -it-is so.ordered. 


‘TRANSACTION .OF..ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


‘Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will ‘be the 


»usualbmorning hour, for the introduction 


of ‘bills:and.the transaction of-other rou- 
‘In that connection, Pask 
unanimous consent that«statements be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The. PRESIDENT pro.tempore. 
out objection, it:is:so: ordered. 


With- 


STATEMENT. BY C. :D..JACKSON :ON 
THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 

Mr. JOHNSON.of Texas. -Mr..Presi- 

dent, I am most disturbed by. press re- 

ports “of »a*speech*made:in ‘Toronto, on 

March 12, by °C. D. Jackson, a ‘former 


“special assistant to President Eisenhower. 
“Task unanimous consent to have printed 


at this point in the Recorv-an Associated 
Press dispatch which appeared in the 
‘Washington Evening Star of Wednesday, 
March 13, 1957;-and-a.portion ofa tran- 
script of a mews «conference held tby 


“President ‘Eisenhower, «which sappeared 


in the New “York ‘Times :of* Thursday, 


“March 14;-beginning ‘with. a:question by 


Mr. “Ray `L. -Seherer, of «the Naticnal 
‘Broadcasting Co., and ending with the 
President’s reply to that question. 
Team:placing: these: articles in the Rec- 
ORD so. there can: becomplete:fairness and 


-objectivity .in the discussion. 


There being no objection; the-dispatch 
and. excerpt from the :press conference 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
-as follows: 


{From the Evening Star of March 13, 1957] 


:Mimprast Ponicy CALLED SHOWDOWN WITH 
í SOVIET 


TorRONTO, March 13.—C. D. Jackson, former 
-pecial assistant to President Eisenhower, 
“said yesterday the United States touched off 
-the Middle East crisis to force a showdown 
“with Russia. 

_. Russia’s shift in cold-war strategy to an 
economic offensive was difficult to combat 
because it left the West open to blackmail by 
‘countries seeking aid, said Mr. Jackson, new 
editorial vice president of Time, Inc. 

` He told the Advertising and Sales Club of 
“Toronto the United States looked for a fav- 
-orable position for a showdown and found it 
“in the Middle East. He said this was an area 
outside the Communist orbit that could get 
“mad at the United States and be left to rely 
“on Russian promises. 

Mr. Jackson said that to preCipitate the 
showdown the United States withdrew its 
offer to help Egypt build the Aswan Dam 
while Egypt’s President Nasser was negotiat- 
ing with Russia for aid. 

Mr. Jackson said he had lunch with Secre- 
tary of State Dulles immediately after the 
offer of aid was withdrawn and nationaliza- 
‘tion of the Suez Canal was mentioned as 
-one of the possible ways Colonel Nasser might 
retaliate. 

Mr. Jackson said perhaps “we told Nasser 
a trifle too abruptly,” but the move proved 
the emptiness of Russian promises of aid. 


: [From the New York Times of March 14, 
1957] 

Ray L. Scherer of the National Broad- 
casting Co.—Mr. President, one of your for- 
“mer assistants here in the White House, 
C. D. Jackson, said in Toronto last night 
that we withdrew our offer to Egypt to help 
build the Aswan Dam to force a showdown 
with Egypt. over playing off Russia against 
the United States in the Middle East. How 
does that square with your knowledge of the 
facts? 

Answer—Well, I think that is his specu- 
lation; that’s all. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. According to 
the Associated Press, Mr. Jackson told 
the Advertising and Sales Club of To- 
ronto that—and I quote the Associated 
Press: 


The United States touched off the Middle 
East crisis. to force a showdown with Russia. 


The article further stated: 

Mr. Jackson said to precipitate the show- 
down the United States withdrew its offer to 
help Egypt build the Aswan Dam while Egyp- 
tian President Nasser was negotiating with 
Russia for aid. 

' Mr. Jackson said he had lunch with Secre- 

tary of State Dulles immediately after the 
offer of aid was withdrawn and nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal was mentioned as one 
of the possible ways Colonel Nasser might 
retaliate. 


Mr. President, I have no way of know- 
ing whether Mr. Jackson was quoted cor- 
rectly. But as we all know, the Associ- 
ated Press has long had a reputation for 
accurate and factual reporting. 

For several months, Mr. President, the 
world has been most disturbed by the 
situation in the Middle East. I think it 
is only candid to say that we are far from 
a solution of this most dangerous crisis. 

In the course of this dispute, the 
United States has unfortunately antago- 

- nized its oldest allies, the British and the 
French. Even at this moment there are 
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reports that the little nation Israel has 
lost faith in our promises about the Gaza 
strip. 

The Suez Canal is not yet opened, and 
there is no one in this part of the world, 
either in the United Nations in New York 
or here in Washington, who can honestly 
say he knows what Colonel Nasser will 
do next. 

Now we are told by a former high ad- 
viser to the present administration that 
the United States deliberately precipi- 
tated this whole crisis. I am aware that 
President Eisenhower, at his press con- 
ference yesterday, referred to the Jack- 
son speech, in reply to a question, as 
“speculation.” But, Mr. President, this is 
not speculation by a newspaperman or 
an informal observer. This is specula- 
tion by an informed expert who has 
served the present administration in 
precisely this particular field. 

Mr. Jackson is quoted as having had 
lunch with the Secretary of State and as 
discussing this problem immediately 
after the crisis was precipitated. 

It is not for me, Mr. President, to pre- 
judge this issue. There is always the 
possibility that Mr. Jackson was mis- 
quoted, and there is always the possi- 
bility that Mr. Jackson did not know 
what he was talking about. I hope that 
one or both of these things are true. 

Nonetheless, this is a mater of so much 
importance to our Nation and so much 
importance to the world that I strongly 
hope that Mr. C. D. Jackson will be called 
to Washington to appear before the sub- 
committee, of which the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is chair- 
man, to elaborate on his Toronto speech, 
and certainly to make any corrections 
if he has been misquoted. It would seem 
to me that it is of such crucial impor- 
tance that this should be done in the next 
few days, and I express the hope that the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas will take 
appropriate notice of this statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I just arrived in the 
Chamber, prepared to make a few re- 
marks about the pending business, but 
I understand that the majority leader 
made reference to a statement by Mr. 
C. D. Jackson in Canada, which state- 
ment was brought to my attention yes- 
terday. 

Let me say, in accord with the sugges- 
tion of the majority leader, that I think 
it would be very appropriate that the 
statement of Mr. Jackson be examined 
by the subcommittee which is looking 
into problems of the Middle East, and 
that Mr. Jackson be invited to discuss 
with the subcommittee in greater detail 
the subject which he discussed in Tor- 
onto. I agree with the statement of 
the majority leader, and I shall request 
that Mr. Jackson be invited to appear 
before the subcommittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the Senator’s assurance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the majority 
leader commented upon a press dispatch 
which appeared late yesterday afternoon 
in various newspapers. According to the 
dispatch, Mr. C. D. Jackson, a former 
special assistant to President Eisen- 
hower, addressed himself to the Middle 
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East situation and the role of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in that 
critical international crisis. I now read 


-the article: 


MIDEAST POLICY CALLED SHOWDOWN WITH 
SOVIET 
TORONTO, March 13.—C. D. Jackson, former 
special assistant to President Eisenhower, 


-said yesterday the United States touched 


off the Middle East crisis to force a show- 
down with Russia. 

Russia’s shift in cold war strategy to an 
economic offensive was difficult to combat 
because it left the West open to blackmail 
by countries seeking aid, said Mr. Jackson, 
new editorial vice president of Time, Inc. 

He told the Advertising and Sales Club of 
Toronto the United States looked for a fa- 
vorable position for a showdown and found 
it in the Middle East. He said this was an 


_area outside the Communist orbit that could 


get mad at the United States and be left 
to rely on Russian promises. 

Mr. Jackson said that to precipitate the 
showdown the United States withdrew its 
offer to help Egypt build the Aswan Dam 
while Egypt’s President Nasser was negotiat- 
ing with Russia for aid. 

(President Eisenhower called Mr. Jack- 
son’s views his own speculation and no more. 
A newsman asked the Chief Executive about 
the Toronto reports at the Presidential news 
conference today.) 

Mr. Jackson said he had lunch with Secre- 
tary of State Dulles immediately after the 
offer of aid was withdrawn and nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal was mentioned as 
one of the possible ways Colonel Nasser 
might retaliate. 


Mr. Jackson said perhaps “we told Nasser 
a trifle too abruply,” but the more proved 
the emptiness of Russian promises of aid. 


Mr. President, first of all, let me say 
that the Associated Press is considered 
to be a responsible news-gathering or- 
ganization, and I accept it on that basis. 
Undoubtedly it gave fair coverage and 
responsible treatment to the remarks of 
Mr. C. D. Jackson, formerly associated 
with this administration in a very im- 
portant and high position. 

If Mr. Jackson is telling the truth, then 
some explaining needs to be done by this 
administration. 

If Mr. Jackson is engaged in fiction 
writing, then the President ought not 
merely to say that those were Mr. Jack- 
son’s views—in other words, thus adopt- 
ing a hands-off attitude. Instead, the 
President ought to denounce the state- 
ment, and he should renounce the state- 
ment, and he should completely disso- 
ciate himself from the meaning of Mr. 
Jackson’s statement. 

What Mr. Jackson was saying was that 
the international crisis which faces us 
today is of our making. But the Secre- 
tary of State told us that it was, at least 
in part, of the making of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the state- 
ment made by Mr. Jackson is incredible; 


-it is outrageous; and it is unbelievable. 


I say further, if it is true, then the ad- 
ministration should be called to account; 
and if it is untrue, the President of the 
United States ought to say so, so that our 
friends and neighbors around the world 
will know what is going on. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I read the 
President’s remarks at his press con- 
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“ference; he stated:very elearly that what 

“Mr. Jackson “said “was ‘purély *personal 
speculation ‘on ‘his. part. “That “would 
seem .to me to be.a.complete disavowal 
of the remarks.of.Mr. Jackson, so far as 
the..President..is:concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
tender. thoughts of “the Senator from 
Massachusetts:for the President, and I 
know’ of his loyalty to the President and 
the party. I.hope the- President's sre- 

„marks can be:interpreted tin:the*manner 
in which ithe:Senator «from iMassachu- 
setts has:interpreted :them;.but-again, I 
repeat, there..is.grave.doubt .they..can ‘be 

.So interpreted. .I think -the record 
ought to be quite-clear: -Did -wevor<did 

“we not precipitate'the crisis? «I:think it 

sought to'be very clear: Did-we, when we 
withdrew the Aswan Dam offer, know we 
were ‘precipitating*a’ crisis? “If we’ did, 
then ‘the committees. of ‘Congress ‘have 

“peen* sadly misinformed. 

So, Mr.. President,.I repeat the sug- 
gestion that..ssomeone, if not.the .Presi- 
dent, then the :Secretary. of State when 
he returns, or the Acting Secretary ‘of 
‘State, Mr. Herter, repudiate ‘the state- 
vment’and make*the record abundantly 
-clear that»we had’ no part‘in' this kind of 
‚policy. 


“MEYER ‘KESTNBAUM’S ‘STATEMENT 
REGARDING ADMISSION OF RED 
CHINA INTO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. ‘BRIDGES. Mr. ‘President, «at 
‘times ‘in the past we have heard quite’a 
“good deal about'the China lobby. With- 

out going into the merits or demerits of 
such a so-called. organization, ‘it- is quite 
„Clear that there now.must:be.a Red China 
-lobby operating:in-the United States:and 
varound the: world. ‘Various individuals 
have spoken but one of these individuals 
"whose remarks I considered:‘to be wholly 
‘out ‘of ‘place ‘is ‘Meyer ‘Kestnbaum, an 
vassistant to President “Eisenhower. “He 
recently made.a statement to the. effect 
that Red China should be,..admitted .to 
„the United:Nations,.should.-he.recognized 
:by the .United. States, -andseveral -sup- 
sporting remarks of like: nature. | He:said, 
cof.course, he» wasvexpressing his personal 
views, but nevertheless, 'he “is “a Presi- 
dential «assistant ‘and ‘has this «official 
capacity. Iam becoming sick and tired 
Of persons.in official capacities: who speak 
of official matters .outside. their .own 
.jurisdictions: under the: guise.of personal 
opinions. «If. Mr. «Kestnbaum «did :not 
shave am officiakeapacity; if he- were nota 
‘Presidential aid, nobody would have' paid 
“attention to‘what he had to say. ‘They 
-would“have ignored him. 

Let.me tell. Mr. Kestnbaum .that. the 

‘Senate of the United .States..and -the 
Congress .of. the United «States: have-on 
several »occasions, ‘by unanimous ‘vote, 
itakem a‘ positionon Red China in‘opposi- 
‘tion to its being recognized by the United 
‘States ‘and admitted into‘'the United Na- 
‘tions. If Mr. Kestnbaum does not:know 
that, he had better get the ConGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp and.-read.- the record. 

-Mr. JOHNSON of ;Fexas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, -will:the Senator yield? 

"Mr-BRIDGES. ‘Iyield. 

Mr.. JOHNSON..6f.Texas. May I ask 

to whom.the Senator refers? 
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Mr. “BRIDGES. ‘ Mr. “Meyer “Kestn- 


‘baum, who tis ‘an«assistant*to ‘President 


“EHisenhower, who, in Honolulu, on'March 
7 made’ a statement, and he repeated ‘it 
again” yesterday, which is-directly con- 
trary to the policy.of-the United States. 
It.certainly..is.contrary to»the policy of 
the: Congress:of ‘the United States. -bdo 
‘not ‘believe: officials of the? Government, 
»particularly when ‘they hold ‘positions:as 
Presidential assistants, should’ be'travel- 


ing -around the-world “and ‘expressing, 


-without .-authority, : policy views..in the 
very sensitive.area of international -di- 
plomacy. .1I-spoke about the matter.the 
other day. Subsequently Mr. Hag- 
erty, speaking for the White House, re- 
pudiated*Mr.*Kestnbaum’s*statement so 
‘far.as.the: President wasconcerned. This 
clearly indicates ‘he was not speaking 
for the President or with’his ‘consent. 

MreKNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
ithe: Senator yield? 

Mr-BRIDGES. Ido. ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. “I am -pleased ‘to 
state that the ‘Secretary of “State, Mr. 


«Dulles, who-has *been attending a “con- 


ference in the’ Far East, has: alsovagain 
reiterated ‘that the United ‘States policy 


‘is “opposed ‘to the admission of Commu- 


nist China into the’ United Nations and 
“its ‘recognition by the Government of the 
United States. “Sol think the statement 
of the Secretary of State, who is the 
Official .spokesman for .the Government 
in the.matter.of. foreign policy, andthe 


-statement.of.Mr. Hagerty-at:the ‘White 


House the other:day:areiindicative that 
Mr. Kestnbaum not only does'not repre- 
sent-the views of ‘the Congress, but he 
‘does‘not represent' the-views of the exec- 
‘utive branch of ‘the Government. 
- “Mr. JOHNSON .of Texas. .Mr. Presi- 
‘dent, will the.Senator yield? 

Mr BRIDGES. «I yizłd. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I-wonder if 
‘the distinguished minority leader~could 


"give us that same-assuranece about Mr. 


Jackson. 

-Mr. KNOWLAND. «No;Icannot. Mr. 
Jackson holds no:position now, ‘so:.far:as 
.I-know, under the executive *branch ‘of 
ithe. Government. ‘I-certainly ‘hope "he 


‘was not proposing to’speak for the Gov- 


ernment of the United States, and I.do 
“not bélieve he was. 

.Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. . appreciate 
what the Senator.has said. sI-express 
-the «same «hope. ‘I trust she “was »not 
speaking: assan ‘informed individualewho 
heldva high position at: that time. 

Mr.’ SALTONSTALL. Mr. ‘President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. .byield. 

‘Mr..SALTONSTALL. ‘Let *me»say’ to 
‘tthe majority leader that what'the Sena- 
‘tor ‘from ‘California has ‘said ‘regarding 
*C. D. Jackson’s*remarks can be’ corrobo- 
‘rated by me. ‘This .corroboration -is 
-based upon one or.more.meetings which 
‘I attended.when the.Aswan.Dam project 
«was. discussed» and where ‘the reasons for 
iAts-abandonment were given ‘by :respon~ 
-sible: officials. 

Mr’ BRIDGES. “Mr. President; here is 
“a man-who'might beconstrued-as‘speak- 
ing. for .the President of the- United 
States .who-has. been: repudiated: by.Mr. 
‘Hagerty. I.am:pleased with: Mr.:Hag- 


»portant factor. 
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-erty’s promptactionas'theSenator from 
California, the distinguished «minority 
dJeader ‘TMr“Know.anpb]‘has:said, he has 
also’ been repudiated ‘by the ‘State De- 
partment. _Yet.he.is.still.a Presidential 
„assistant, .traveling .around -the -world 
“and "making “statements which are’ con- 
trary ‘to’ ‘the policy :of ‘the: Congress of 
“the United States—whichIbélieve still 
represents the .people—the ‘State De- 
‘partment. spokesman, ‘Secretary Dulles, 
and the President, to:whose office he is 
assigned. *L.think-his usefulnessds:about 
at-an end. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. “Mr: President,:will 
the “Senator ~ yield? 

‘Mr. BRIDGES. “I-yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The difficulty with 
statements such as that which Mr. 
Kestnbaum made is the adverse éffect 
on themorale in the’Far East, not only 
in the Republic of China, with -which 
we have. a.mutual-defense pact under 
which -we.have: given assistance in. the 
way both of economic:.and:military>aid, 
but in Korea,:the:Philippines, ‘Thailand, 
and.other.countries which are:under the 
„gun of. the Chinese .Communists, 

I think -every. .responsibie» person -ree- 
ognizes that in-the defense of:any:coun- 
try, our own ‘included, morale iis ‘an im- 
Whena person in the 
position which Mr. Kesthbaum-occupies 
‘makes:a statement’ which=tends :to-un- 
dermine the morale of*the:people we are 
seeking «to :help, :in» effect «what the is 
«doing is undermining American foreign 
policy in that:area of the»world. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree. 

“The’final point: I wish to.make is this: 
I_have.no objection .to"“Mr.“Kestnbaum 
traveling: around.the world in the offi- 
cial conduct of his: duties,:but: I:do:have 
an objection to .his making statements 
which are exactly.contrary to the policy 
of the President for whom.he.directly 
‘works, as well.as.the policy of the State 
“Department, .which, directs .our: foreign 
»policy, -and..the:Cengress «of :the United 


. States which: represents the public:view- 


‘point. :I.thinksat-least:he*should keep 
his mouth shut on subjects of that kind. 
‘Mr SMITH of New. Jersey. “Mr:Pres- 
ident, -will:the*Senator «yield? 
Mr. BRIDGES. ‘Tuyield. 
Mr. SMITH f'New Jersey. “I-was as 
“much concerned as was the Senator from 
New “Hampshire when I learned of .this 
“statement. by..Mr..Kestnbaum. When«l 
checked. the matter.I:found :that,-as'the 
-Senator :from ‘California iMr. KNOW- 
“EAND] ‘has*said,’ the ‘Secretary óf State 
“had madera corrective announcement in 
‘the’ Philippines. 
"I also understand that when-the:-Pres- 
ident was questioned.about. the .state- 
ment, he said.it.did.net.represent the 
„position -of the .administration. .So I 
-am. glad. to have the situation: clarified. 
‘Asshare:the* view of 'the*Senator from 
“New ‘Hampshire ‘that persons in ‘such 
"positions «as “the ‘one “occupied “by “Mr. 
Kestnbaum are on dangerous ground 
sawhen ‘they “make «statements -on ‘their 
own which are-contrary to the foreign 
"policy of the ‘Nation. “On many “occa- 
-sions in the past both ‘the Senate and 
‘the House.of:-Representatives.have:-taken 
a strong position in opposition to the 
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admission of Red China into the United 
Nations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Rou- 
tine morning business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE IN LIVESTOCK 
AND POULTRY 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide further protection against the dis- 
semination of diseases of livestock or poultry, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT—STOCKPILE REPORT 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
confidential Statistical Supplement—Stock- 
pile Report, for the period July-December 
1956 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the ac- 
tivities of that Administration, as of June 
30, 1956 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


REFORT RELATING TO WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC 
+ LANDS IN CERTAIN CASES 


A letter from the. Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report by the Director of the Bureau of 
Land-Management showing withdrawals and 
restorations made of public lands in certain 
: cases, during the period from January 1, 1956, 
through December 31, 1956 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. l 


REPORT ON CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN INDIAN 
\ RESERVATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
certain lands within Indian reservations val- 
uable for power or reservoir sites or necessary 
for use in connection with irrigation proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT oF 1934, 
RELATING TO CIVIL PENALTIES 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
proposing the enactment of legislation 
amending the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, to provide a small civil penalty 
for certain specific violations of the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Communica- 
-tions Commission applicable to all radio sta- 
.tions other than those in the broadcast serv- 
ices, and to further provide for remission 
‘or mitigation thereof by the Commission; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS ACT OF 1947 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, as amended (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 13, UNITED STATES CODE 
ENTITLED “CENSUS” 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend certain sections of title 13 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Census” (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


r 
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DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accompany- 
ing papers); to a Joint Select Committee on 
the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. CARLSON members of the commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid þe- 
fore the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House Concurrent Resolution G 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to repeal excise 
taxes levied on the transportation of per- 
sons, property, and messages by common 
and contract carriers 


“Whereas certain excise taxes imposed dur- 
ing World War II are still in effect; and 

“Whereas the reason given for imposing 
said taxes was to discourage use by civilians 
of common and contract carriers of persons, 
property, and messages when an extraordi- 
nary demand was placed on transportation by 
the large increase in traffic due to World 
War II; and 

“Whereas these taxes have caused, and 
continue to cause, substantial diversion of 
traffic to private carriers, thus causing higher 
rates to be charged, especially on the trans- 
portation of property, which places a heavy 
burden on the farmer, the small-business 
man, and the small manufacturer because 
they do not have sufficient volume to engage 
in the transportation of their own property 
and must depend on common and contract 
carriers for their transportation needs; and 

“Whereas these excise taxes are discrimi- 
natory, as illustrated by the tax on a carload 
shipment of grain weighing 100,000 pounds 
to Minneapolis, Minn. From Wayzata, Minn., 
the tax is $4.05; from Fairmount, N. Dak., 
$9.30; from Beach, N. Dak., $17.10; and from 
Havre, Mont., $24.30; and 

“Whereas the repeal of these excise taxes 
will result in a direct reduction in transpor- 
tation costs and eliminate the tax discrimi- 
nation against shippers who live a long dis- 
tance from the market for commodities pro- 
duced and sold, or supplies and equipment 
manufactured at distant locations; and 

“Whereas the same discriminatory situa- 
tion exists where persons use common-car- 
rier passenger service and long-distance com- 
munication service: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That we respectfully 
request the Members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives from 
the State of North Dakota to introduce legis- 
lation to repeal the excise tax of 10 percent 
on the transportation of persons and mes- 
sages, 3 percent on the transportation of 
property by rail, motor, and water common 
carriers, and 4144 percent on the transporta- 
tion of crude petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts by common carrier pipeline; be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 


‘transmit copies of this resolution to United 


States. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, United 


States Senator MILTON R. Youne, Represen- 
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tative UsHrer L. Burpicx, Representative 
OTTO KRUEGER, Vice President RICHARD NIXON, 
and Speaker SAMUEL RAYBURN. 
“B. WOLF, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD F, STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILBREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution I 


“Concurrent resolution urging the President, 
the Congress and the Secretaries of In- 
terior, Agriculture and Defense to support 
the establishment of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit and the appropriation of funds 
therefor 


“Whereas the Garrison diversion unit of 
the Missouri River Basin project located in 
North Dakota has been authorized by Con- 
gress and when developed will— 

“1. Promote the future economic welfare 
and prosperity of the people of North Dakota, 
particularly of those residing in the project 
area; 

“2. Provide for the eventual irrigation of 
about 1,500,000 acres of land periodically 
afflicted by drought thereby. stabilizing the 
production of crops; 

“3. Replenish and restore the depleted 
waters of lakes, rivers, and streams in the 
project area and stabilize the flow of such 
streams; 

“4, Make available within the project area 
waters diverted from the Missouri River for 
irrigation, domestic, municipal and indus- 
trial needs, production of hydroelectric 
power, recreation and other beneficial and 
Public uses; and 

“Whereas the development of the Garrison 
diversion unit will provide for a greatly ex- 
panded agricultural and business economy 
in North Dakota thereby enhancing the fu- 
ture economic prosperity and growth of the 
State; and 

“Whereas the investigations of the project 
by the Bureau of Reclamation indicate that 
the project is economically feasible and that 
construction of the project facilities can be 
initiated as soon as congressional appropria- 
tions are available; and 

“Whereas the farmers and other residents 
in the project area have indicated a definite 
interest in and demand for the development 
of the project at as early a date as is possible: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota. (The House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Congress, the 
Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture and De- 
fense are respectfully urged to wholeheart- 
edly support the early construction of the 
facilities for the Garrison diversion unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, and take all 
necessary action to provide for the appro- 
priation of funds to initiate construction 
thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
directed to send copies of this resolution to 
the President, the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, and 
Defense, the chairman of the Committees on 
Appropriations in Congress, Senators WIL- 
LIAM LANGER and MILTON R. YouNG and Rep- 
resentatives USHER L. BURDICK and OTTO 
KRUEGER. 

“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILBREATH, j 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“B. WOLF, 
“Speaker of the House, 
- “GERALD L. STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: ‘ 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution K 

“Concurrent resolution favoring the early 
construction of the Bowman-Haley Dam 
and Reservoir project on the North Fork 
of the Grand River, N. Dak., and urging 
the Corps of Engineers to expedite the de- 
velopment and completion of a favorable 
report thereon 

“Whereas recurring floods on the North 
Fork of the Grand River, N. Dak., have 
caused heavy damage to agricultural lands, 
improvements thereon, and livestock for 
more than 50 years; and 

“Whereas such floodwaters are vitally 
needed for beneficial uses in the area and 
should be stored and released as needed; 
and 

“Whereas investigations and surveys by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of 
Engineers have been carried on spasmodi- 
cally in the basin for more than half a cen- 
tury, without any favorable results up to 
this time, the last activity being a hearing 
conducted by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, in the city of Bowman, N. Dak., 
on August 28, 1956: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (The House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein), That the 35th 
legislative assembly of the State of North 
Dakota favors the construction of the pro- 
posed Bowman-Haley Dam and Reservoir 
project on the North Fork of the Grand 
River, N. Dak., and urges the development 
and completion by the Corps of Engineers 
of a favorable report thereon in time for 
inclusion in the next flood control bill; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies hereof be mailed 
by the secretary of state to the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the chairmen of the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, the Omaha district engineer, and to 
Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON R. 
Young, and Representatives USHER L. BUR- 
DICK and OTTO KRUEGER. 

“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Vic GILBREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“B. WOLF, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD F. STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of tke. House.” 


A joint resolution of the legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 

“House Joint Memorial 6 
“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Idaho, as assem- 
bled in its 34th session, the Senate concur- 
ring, respectfully represent as follows: 

“Whereas the Western Governors Mineral 
Policies Conference, meeting at Sacramento, 
Calif., on November 7 and 8, 1955, and the 
Western Governors Advisory Council, pro- 
duced certain recommendations for the de- 
velopment of a national mineral policy; and 

“Whereas these recommendations were 
subsequently adopted by the Conference of 
Western Governors; and 

“Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho that the 
adoption and execution of said policy is nec- 
essary if the mineral industry of the West is 
to survive and develop in accordance with 
the Nation’s needs: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 34th session of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho (the Senate concurring there- 
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in), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and is hereby, memorialized as follows: 

“First, gold: To restore gold to the free 
channels of commerce. 

“Second, silver: That the practice of ten- 
dering newly mined silver to the Treasury 
Department for coinage be continued, and 
that the sale of Government-owned silver 
at less than its coinage value of $1.2929 per 
troy ounce be prohibited. 

“Third, lead and zinc: That an excise tax 
of 2 cents per pound be established on im- 
ports of zinc and lead to take effect whenever 
the price of zinc falls below 14 cents, East St. 
Louis, and the price of lead to 16 cents, New 
York; that stockpiling of lead and zinc be 
continued. 

“Fourth, copper: That the present excise 
tax on imported copper be maintained. 

“Fifth, molybdenum: That the national 
stockpile program on molybdenum concen- 
trates be continued until maximum emer- 
gency defense requirements are met. 

“Sixth, fluorspar: That the fluorspar in- 
dustry be afforded tariff protection and/or 
restriction of fluorspar imports sufficient to 
permit its survival. 

“Seventh, uranium-vanadium: That the 
Atomic Energy Commission maintain an 
adequate purchase program and to prepare 
for transition to industrial requirements, and 
that maximum information be made avail- 
able to the industry for effective future plan- 
ning, and facilitate and plan continuity of 
studies of problems of the industry related 
to the marketing of uranium ores. 

“Eighth, rare earths, thorium, and cobalt: 
That a tariff be placed on foreign monazite, 
rare earth compounds and cobalt which is 
sufficiently high to permit domestic pro- 
ducers to survive, and that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission establish a purchase pro- 
gram for thorium. 

“Ninth, quicksilver: That the present pur- 
chases by the General Services Administra- 
tion be continued after December 31, 1957, 
or other adequate steps taken to protect the 
industry. f 

“Tenth, tungsten: That an adequate tariff 
be established and the present purchase pro- 
gram be continued. 

“Eleventh, antimony: That a minimum 
tariff be established on antimony ore and 
concentrates at not less than 15 cents per 
pound of contained antimony; and on anti- 
mony smelter products at not less than 30 
cents per pound of contained antimony. 

“That if it is not possible to obtain such 
tarifis then a tariff of 6 cents per pound on 
contained antimony metal in imported anti- 
mony metal, ores or concentrates should be 
established. The proceeds of this tariff must 
be distributed to the producers of primary 
antimony, produced and sold within the 
United States, in proportion to their produc- 
tion, 

“LANDS 


“That the practice of duplicating the with- 
drawal of huge tracts of lands ir the Western 
States for military purposes be discontinued, 
and that no further withdrawals be made 
until public hearings are held. 


“TAXES 


“That a system of taxation be developed 
that will encourage development of the min- 
eral resources of the States; be it further 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Idaho, the Senate con- 
curring, that this Legislature recommends 
to the executive and legislative branches of 
the United States of America the favorable 
consideration of the national mineral policy 
as formulated by the Conference of Western 
Governors acting through the Western Gov- 
ernors Mineral Policies Conference; be it 
further : 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and is 
hereby directed, to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the Fresident of the 
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United States, Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Interior, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Senate, and House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
Senators and Representatives representing 
the State of Idaho in the Congress of. the 
United States, and to the Honorable Robert 
E. Smylie, Governor of the State of Idaho; 
the Honorable Ernest W. McFarland, Gover- 
nor of the State of Arizona; the Honorable 
Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of the State of 
California; the Honorable Stephan L. R. 
MeNichols, Governor of the State of Colorado; 
the Honorable Hugo Aronson, Governor of 
the State of Montana; the Honorable Charles 
H. Russell, Governor of the State of Nevada; 
the Honorable John E. Davis, Governor of 
the State of North Dakota; the Honorable 
Robert D. Holmes, Governor of the State of 
Oregon; the Honorable George D. Clyde, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Utah; the Honorable 
Albert D. Rosellini, Governor of the State of 
Washington; and the Honorable Milward L, 
Simpson, Governor of the State of Wyoming.” 

The petition of Ted Durst Ward, of Sar- 
gent, Nebr., relating to the Selective Service 
System; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, the following Senate joint 
resolutions of the Nevada State Legisla- 
ture: 

No. 1, memorializing the President of 
the United States, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the Congress to officially recog- 
nize the discovery of the Comstock Lode 
in 1859 and to issue a centennial stamp in 
commémoration thereof. 

No. 2, memoralizing the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Con- 
gress to issue commemorative centennial 
half-dollar silver coins celebrating Ne- 
vada’s silver centennial. 

No. 8, commending the Boy Scouts of 
America and supporting the 1257 Boy 
Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolutions will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolutions were received, 
appropriately referred, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the Committee on Post Offices and Civil 
Service: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 1 
“Resolution memorializing the President of 
the United States, the Postmaster General, 
and Congress of the United States to ofi- 
cially recognize the discovery*of the Com- 
stock Lode in 1859, and to issue a centen- 
nial stamp in commemoration thereof 

“Whereas on January 28, 1859, diggings 
were commenced in the vicinity of Gold Hill, 
Nev., and shortly thereafter Henry T. P. 
Comstock claimed the Ophir discovery, whicl» 
subsequently made Virginia City, Nev., the 
richest and most celebrated gold and silver 
mining community of all time; and 

“Whereas the Comstock was the first silver- 
mining camp in the United States, and its 
discovery brought multitudes of Americans. 
from the East to the silver slopes of Nevada; 
and 

“Whereas the golden memories and unfor- 
gettable history of the Comstock are deemed 
by the Legislature of the State of Nevada to 
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be of: sufficient: importance- to warrant com= 
memoration: by.every meansiand.consequently. 
should: he:recognized. im: the.-year-1959: by, thes 
issuance: of. a silver: centennial. commemora-- 
tive stamp: by thesGovernment of: the-Uniteds 
States: Nowy; therefore;, beit 
“Resolved: by: thie: Senate: and: Assembly: of? 
the State of Nevadax(jointly):. That theegis=- 
lature of the: State. of Nevada: respectfully? 
memorializes: the President,. thes Postmaster: 
General, amd: thes Congress: of. the: Unrited) 
States to take whatever action: is? mecessaryr 
to the’ end: that: æ commemorative: 
stamp: recordimg» this: great: and: historical 
event shall be: issued: during: the : year: 1959; 
and be it: furtherr 
“Resolved, That the seeretary of state: of! 
the State-of Nevada shall’ transmit: certified 
copies of this» resolution to the President; 
Postmaster’ General, thie Presidemt: pro tem 
pore of the Senate; the Speaker of the» House 
of Representatives; and’ each Senator amd. 
Representative: from ühe- State: of Nevada im 
the Congress of the: United’ States: 
“Adopted by the senate, January” 24, 1967. 
“REX BELL, 
“President of ‘they Senate. 
“H.E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by. the: assembly, January. 31, 
1957. 
“WM. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the-Assembly. 
“C Of BASTIAN} 
“Chief Clerit:of the Assembty: 
“CimrtES: H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of tle: State-of Nevada.’ 


To. the Committee-on Banking and’ Cur= 

reney: 
“Senate Joint Resolution 2 

“Resolution memoralizing the: President, 

Vice ‘President, Seeretary of: the: Treasury; 

and Congress:.of the United States..to. issue 

commemorative. centenniel half dollar 

Silver. coins. celebrating. Nevada’s. Silver 

Centennial 


' “Whereas during the year 1959 the people 
of the State of Nevada will cetebrate; with 
creditable pageantry amd commemoration; 
the 100th anniversary: of. the: discovery: of 
silver: by Henry: P. T.. Comstock~ at: Virginia 
City, Nev., which beeame-one-of the rich- 
est. and. most: famous. mining, communities 
of all. times; and. 

“Whereas it was.at.the special instance 
and request of President Abraham Lincoin 
that statehood” fror- Nevada: was: sought: and 
passed,. so that: throughout: the: great con= 
flict between the Statestines producing, treass 
ure-of: Virginia.City, aided. mightily. the. cause 
of the Union: in. winning. ultimate. victory; 
and 

“Whereas the magnificent fortitude. those 
thousands displayed, the romance; thetrage= 
dies which: befell) them,.. and: their efforts— 
sometimes fantastic, sometimes glorieus+—ta 
re-create on, this westerm frontier the culture 
of the. civilizations from. whence they.came, 
have blended into. song and story and a 
saga of romance and heroism which: belongs 
to the whole world; and 

“Whereas. since silver has played.such an 
important part.in the History of Névada and 
our glorious country, it is the opinion of this 
legislative: body that’ $i million: in» com- 
memorative silver-coins-of the denomination 
of one-half dollar~ be issued; and’ awthority 
be granted for their distribution in this State 
and elsewhere by’ 1959; Now; therefore; be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembiy™ of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Legis: 
lature of the State- of? Nevada respectfully 
memorializes: the President; Vice» President, 
Secretary of the- Treasury, and’ the: Congress 
of. the: UnitediStates to take whatever action 
is necessary to issue $1 million in com» 
memorative silver coins of the denomination 
of one-half dolar; commemorating the:cen= 
tennial. silver discovery in: Nevada, and to 
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authorize: their. distribution. in. Nevada.and: thissresolution ta each Senator and Repre- 


elsewhere -by 1959; and.be it.further 
“Resolwed, That if. the. Federal.Government 
deems it inadvisable te-issue- and authorize. 
the-sale and. distribution,of. such commemo- 
rative- silver» coins, the -Legislature. of. the. 
State of- Nevada.. respectfully. memorializes; 
the President, Vice. President,. Secretary. of: 
the: Treasury; andthe. Gongress»of.the: United. 
States to take whatever: action is necessary, 
to» amthorize- thes manufacture. from. silver 
and: sales to: the. public : by. 1959. of. suitable. 
commemorative souvenirs; and.be-it further. 
“Resolved,.. That, the«seeretary. of state .of: 
the: State-ofi Nevada. shall. transmit. certifie 
copies of? this. resolution: to. the President, 
Vice President, Secretary of the Treasury,, 
the: President; pro tempore. of. the: Senate, 
the Speaker of:the House.-of. Representatives, 
and each. Senator: and. the. Representative 
fromthe State-of. Nevada. in. the.Congress. of. 
the- United, States. 
“Adopted. by the-senate. January. 24, 1957.. 
“REx. BELL, 
“President.of.the Senate.. 
“EL. E.. ROWNTREE, 
Secretary. of- the Senate.. 
“Adopted: by- the- assembly.. January. 31, 
1957. 
“Wm... D.. SWACKHAMER,. 
“Speaker of the. Assembly.. 
“C. Q.. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk.of. the. Assembly. 
“CHARLES. H: RUSSELL, 
“Gevernor of the State of Nevada.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore: laid: bes 
fore the Senate-a joint. resolutioniof the:Leg- 
istature of the: State: of Nevada; identical 
with the foregoing; which was: referred: tor 
the- Committee on Banking: and Currency:)) 

To the- Committee on: Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

“Senate Joint Resolution’ 8° 
“Resolution-commending the Boy Scouts of 

America. and. supporting the 1957 Boy 

Scout. Jamboree at Valley Forge 

“Whereas the Boy Stouts of America,.one 
of. the- greatest. charaeter-huilding. institu- 
tions. in. the. world, is. holding. its. Fourth 
National Jamboree at Valley Forge Park, På., 
duly..12.to 18,.1957; and- 

“Whereas. based upon the.experience. of the 
three. prior. national jamborees held under 
the.auspices_of the Boy Scouts of America, it 
has-been. proven that there are innumerable 
benefits to the boyhood of America through 
such national jamborees,.such as: 

“1. An unforgettable scouting experience 
for approximately 50,000 American. boys; 

“2. An. opportunity to. see. seme. of the 
wonderful.country in which we-live,.and:visit 
historic shrines located at Valley, Forge.and 
at Washington,..D. C.,.and_in.places.en route 
and.returning, from the jamboree;. 

“3. A practical method of teaching Amer- 
icanism, good citizenship, and leadership 
training;. 

“4. A. realistic. opportunity to teach Boy 
Scouts. the value of the Scout. Liaw—A Scout 
Is Thrifty, and encourage: him to earn his 
own way to the jamboree; and. 

“5. For an unrivaled opportunity to-accel- 
erate the whole character-building program 
ofithe- Boy Stouts:of: America: Now, therefore, 
beit 

“Resolvedi byi the Senate and: Assemblir of 
thie: Statecof Nevada; (jointly), That-thecheg- 
islature- of! the. State: of Nevada, in? fully rees 
oguitiom of: tle:success.ofi the Boy, Scouts:of 
America, earnestly requests: the:Gongress of 
the United: States; State Legislatures; State 
executive: officers;.. boards: of county: commis- 
stoners; city councils; amd: othersgovernmen= 
tal: bodies: and: officers: to- give» the- fullest 
supporti and: endorsement: to -the Boy Scouts 
of America and the Fourth Nationab Jam 
boree: to’ bes held: at Valley: Forge: Park; Pa., 
duly? 12. te«18;:. 1957; and» berit further: 

“Resolved;. That: the: seeretary” oft the: sen- 
ate be Hereby directed:to tramsmit: copies of 


sentative from. Nevada.in. the Congress: of 
the United States. 
“Adopted by the senate February 8, 19577 
“REX a, 


“President of. the. Senate.. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE; 
“Secretary, of the. Senate. 
“Adopted: by, the: assembly. February. 8, 
1957.. 
“WM: D: SWACHHAMER; 
“Speaker of the:ASSembly;s 
“C.. Qi BASTIAN, 
“Chief. Clerk. of the. Assembly, 
“CHARLES .H... RUSSELL, .- 
“Governor. of the. State of Nevada.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on” þes 
half of myself, and’ my colleague; the 
junior Senator from Nevada (MY. Brerel, 
I present, for appropriate reference,. a. 
joint: resolution of. the. Legislature.of.the 
State-of Nevada;.which was:sent.to.me by 
Johm Koontz,.seeretany: of: state-of: Ne= 
vada: Taskunanimous consent thatthe 
joint resolution may be printed’ in. the 
RECORD. 

There heing no.objection, the joint res- 
olution: was referred to the Committee on. 
Armed: Services,- and,. under: the rule, 
ordered: to: be: printed:in: the: RECORD; X8 
follows: 

Senate Joint’ Resolution 4: 
Resolution memorializing Nevada congres- 
sional delegation to discard the proposal 
of the Secretary ofthe Army that Army, 

National Guard enlistees’be required to un= 

dergo 6 months” active ‘duty training and 

urges legislation’ providing amore realisti¢e 
progranr of active-duty: 

Whereas the Army National Guard of the 
State of Nevada has attained’ the umprece- 
dented peacetime strength of 950; and 

Whereas: thes Army National. Guard of the 
State of Nevada is organized into 1sunits:and 
organizations. located inv 11: communities: in 
this great: State; and 

Whereas: the: Arnry National Guard: of: the 
State of Nevada is:the:exciusive military force 
of this State and under: thescommand:of: the 
Governor; amd 

Whereas. the-Seeretary7of the Army has di- 
rected that. all. nonprier service enlistees of 
the-Army National.Guaxd.of:this State be re- 
quired to underge»a period of 6 months’ ac- 
tive. duty. training, withe. the United States 
Army as. a. condition. precedent to their en- 
listment;.. and. 

Whereas thisrequirenrent is unreasonable, 
unrealistic, execedingly detrimental to the 
Army National Guard:of the:State:of Nevada 
and will cause a serious reduction in: the 
strength thereof; amc! 

Whereas. a.similar. requirement..applied. ta 
the. Army Reserve has. failed. materially to 
attract any significant. number of young, men 
into.that component.despite herculean effarts 
by the Department of Defénse and’ tHe De- 
partment ofthe Army and ‘the expenditure of 
millions of dolars- in» am- effort ‘to: overcome 
opposition’ thereto; ard: 

Whereas: the 6=month active duty training 
program: can be: accomplished: in. approxi- 
mately’3. months: with efficient: organization 
amd the: omission: of: unnecessary features; 
amd: 

Whereas:a 3-montwacetiveduty basie trains 
ing. program: as-a-condition-of enlistment is 
acceptable. to. the-Arm y. National: Guard, and 
would encounter little if any opposition from 
industry, educators, religious. groups, and.the 
parents andthe young men of the Nation: 
Now; therefore, be: it 

Resolved’ by the Senate and” Assenvbty~ of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Legis- 
lature-of the-State-of'Névada views with great 
alarm and disapproval the unwarranted and 
ill-advised” proposals: of * the=Seeretary” of the 
Army amd: thatthe: n delegation 
of: the: Sitatexof: Nevada. bes. and: it: hereby. is, 
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memorialized to introduce and endeavor to 
seek legislative action that will provide a 
more realistic program of active duty basic 
training for the Army National Guard; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Nevada be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to transmit properly 
certified copies of this resolution to the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, the Secretary of the 
Army and to each member of the Nevada 
congressional delegation. 
Adopted by the assembly February 11, 1957. 
Wm. D. SWACKHAMER, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. A. BASTIAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Adopted by the senate February 15, 1957. 
Rex BELL, 
President of the Senate. 
H. E. ROWNTREE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
Governor of the State of Nevada. 


By Mr. KERR: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Enrolled Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


“A concurrent resolution relating to the Fed- 
eral watershed program; requesting a re- 
evaluation of the present program and a 
realistic reappraisal of the current and pro- 
posed budget therefor; directing that 
copies of this resolution be mailed to Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, Mr. Don A. 
Williams, Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and to each member of the Okla- 
homa congressional delegation. 


“Whereas the Federal watershed program, 
as provided by Public Law 566, as amended 
by Public Law 1018, is of vital importance to 
the State of Oklahoma, as well as to other 
States of the Nation; and 

“Whereas actual surveys indicate that Ok- 
lahoma has 720 subwatersheds, of which 85 
percent require land treatment and work of 
improvement as preventive measures to re- 
duce flooding, erosion, and to protect said 
watersheds and water supplies; and 

“Whereas the development of watersheds 
will enable local organizations, municipali- 
ties, and other sponsoring political subdivi- 
sions to provide their people with water sup- 
plies for beneficial uses, such as municipal 
supplies, industrial use, irrigation, and 
others; and 

“Whereas 34 watershed applications were 
on file with the -State soil conservation 
board as of December 1, 1956; and 

“Whereas at the present rate of planning 
it will require approximately 24 years to 
complete the planning of watersheds which 
are now on file; and 

“Whereas the estimated rate that water- 
shed applications will be received by the 
State soil conservation board is 30 per year 
for the next 5 years; and 

“Whereas at the present time Oklahoma 
has 1 planning party available, capable of 
planning from 2 to 24% watersheds per year; 
and 

“Whereas at the current rate of planning, 
the completion of this watershed phase of the 
soil conservation program will require ap- 
proximately 300 years; and 

“Whereas some 15 to 20 other States of the 
Nation are in a position similar to that of 
Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas State and local agencies in Ok- 
lahoma are willing to give appropriate finan- 
cial assistance within the limits of funds 
available, but cannot be expected to 
shoulder the total financial load: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 26th Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma (the House 
of Representatives concurring therein), That 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secretary or 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, Mr. Don A. 
Williams, Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and all members of the Oklahoma 
congressional delegation are hereby respect- 
fully requested to reevaluate the watershed 
program and make a realistic reappraisal of 
the present budget: Therefore, be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be made a part of the permanent journals of 
this 26th legislature and that a duly au- 
thenticated copy of this resolution be mailed 
to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, Mr. Don 
A. Williams, Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and each member of the Oklahoma 
congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by the senate the 29th day of 
January, 1957. 

“Cowsoy PINK WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the House of Representatives 

the 25th day of February 1957. 
“ARTHUR A. KELLY, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Enrolled Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to act 
promptly and favorably to provide author- 
ity and funds for the construction of the 
Canton irrigation project water distribu- 
tion works; directing that authenticated 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States and 
to members of the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did approve and provide funds for construc- 
tion of Canton Reservoir on the North Ca- 
nadian River, Canton, Okla.; and 

“Whereas the reservoir was constructed 
to include outlet works and storage for 
the irrigation of 16,000 acres of land in the 
Canadian’ River Valley; and 

“Whereas in 1945 the landowners in the 
valley below Canton Dam did organize and 
perfect the Canton Irrigation District un- 
der Oklahoma law, comprising aforesaid 
16,000 acres of land; and 

“Whereas the Canton Irrigation District 
is ready and willing to enter into contract 
negotiations for the repayment of construc- 
tion costs of the project’s water distribu- 
tion works to serve the lands of said dis- 
trict; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has, 
through the Bureau of the Budget, presented 
to the Congress the Canton project report 
for its consideration and approval: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 26th Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma (the House 
of Representatives concurring therein), That 
we respectfully request the 85th Congress 
of the United States, now assembled, to act 
promptly and favorably to authorize the 
construction of the Canton Irrigation Dis- 
trict project water distribution works and 
to provide the necessary funds to initiate 
construction of said works at the earliest pos- 
sible date; and be it further 

“Resolved, That an authenticated copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to each mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma congressional dele- 
gation. 

“Adopted by the Senate the 14th day of 
February 1957. 

“COWBOY PINK WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate. 


“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 25th day of February 1957. 
“ARTHUR A, KELLY, 
“Speaker pro tempore of the House 
of Representatives.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Enrolled Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
85th Congress of the United States to act 
promptly and favorably and enact any ad- 
ditional authorizing legislation necessary 
or required to immediately begin construc- 
tion of the Optima Flood Control Reser- 
voir (Hardesty site) on the North Canadian 
River, located in western Oklahoma, and 
to provide the necessary funds to begin 
construction of the Optima Reservoir proj- 
ect (Hardesty site) at the earliest possible 
date; directing that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States, and 
to each member of the Oklahoma Con- 
gressional delegation. 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States did authorize for construction the 
Optima Reservoir for flood control and other 
purposes under H. R. 308, 74th Congress, 1st 
Session, 1986; and k 

“Whereas the Congress did reaffirm its 
prior authority for construction of the Op- 
tima project by enactment uncer H. R. 5472, 
Public Law 516, 8ist Congress, 2d session, in 
1950; and ; 

“Whereas the State of Oklahoma, through 
its Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, 
on July 1, 1942, did adopt a comprehensive 
plan for the control and development of the 
water resources of the North Canadian River 
which includes the Optima project; and 

“Whereas the present severe drought has 
demonstrated without question the urgent 
need for the additional regulation and con- 
trol of the water resources of the Canadian 
River that would be provided by the Optima 
Reservoir; and re 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States recently made a personal inspection 
of this area of Oklahoma to determine ways 
and means of relieving the economic stress 
in this area and to find a solution to prevent 
as nearly as possible a recurrence of the 
present situation; and 

“Whereas the construction of the Optima 
project at this time would greatly arrest the 
economic stress of the area, and at the same 
time provide a sound, long-range investment 
in the general welfare of the area, the State 
and the Nation: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
Sizth Oklahoma Legislature (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein), That 
we respectfully request the 85th Congress of 
the United States, now assembled, to act 
promptly to provide ways and means and the 
necessary funds to initiate construction of 
the Optima Dam and Reservoir at the earliest 
possible date; be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States, and that a copy hereof be transmitted 
to each membér of the Oklahoma Congres= 
sional delegation. 

“Adopted by the senate the 6th day of 
February 1957. 

“Don BALDWIN, 
“President pro tempore of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 7th day of February 1957. 

“GLEN HAM, 
“Acting Speaker Of the House of 
Representatives.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
COOPERATIVE WOOL MARKET- 
ING ASSOCIATION 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the North 

Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing As- 

sociation has adjourned one of its þig- 

gest and best annual conventions in 
years. 
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The- resolutions. adopted. at- this.con- 
vention. are: most, constructive; and: I 
think of a nature which will: interest. 
every’ Member. of. Congress; and. par- 
ticularly those. who. are. directly, con» 
cerned. with: a solvent agriculture: 

I ask unanimous:consent that:thereso- 
lutions may be: primted: im the RECORD. 

There being: nov objection; the-resolu- 
tions were ordered. to be printed. in- the 
RECORD, as.follows:. 


RESOLUTIONS: ADOPTED ATT THE PTI ANNUAL 
MEETING; NORTH DAKOTA COOPERATIVE WOOL 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION; FARGO; N. DAK. 
FEBRUARY 26, 1957” 

Whereas production. costs. of. producing 
wool and. wool .textiles. in. the. United. States 
are considerably higher.thanin.foreign.coun- 
tries.and. that the. growth, prosperity, and 
preservation.of.the.domestic.sheep.and woal 
industry. of. the. United. States- is. dependent 
upon. adeguate- protective: tarifis.. to. enable 
it to compete favorably with: foreigi-pro- 
duced wool and wool textiles where- general 
costs of operation:andrates of pay for-labor 
are very. low: Therefore:be it: 

Resolved, That. we, thes members of the 
North Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing 
Association; assembled’ here for our 37th an- 
nual meeting; do respectfully” request’ the 

` North Dakota.congressional 'delegatiom to-do 
all in their power to-resist further attempts 
to reduce tariffs on raw. wool, wool cloth, 
wool fabries, and woolen. artieles.in. general 
which are now: being-imported. from. foreign 
countries; be-it further 

Resolved; That, ourr congressional delega- 
tion. study carefully the: provision. of HE. R. 
8954, which is a bill to regulate the:foreign 
commerce-of the UnitedStates by-estabiish- 
ing import: quotas: under” specified condi- 
tions» and for- other purposes, and that’ they 
use their considered judgment- as- to» tite 
effect this bill’ may* have: on” the domestic 
wool-growing industry before. voting-om the 
measure. 

Whereas: agricultural products. in: general 
have: suffered. severe: prices declimes: for. the 
past several years; while= industrial. prices 
and services:have-increased: greatly; amd: 

Whereas:it has-been necessary for the-Gov- 
ernment of the» United States to support 
farm ‘commodities; and’ that additional. as- 
sistance will be needed by~ agriculture” to 
meet rising’ cost of ‘operation; and 


Whereas there is. before the Interstate. 


Commerce Commission.a. petition ‘by, United 
States railroads seeking further. freight-rate 
increases: Therefore: be it, 

Resolved,- That- in- views of) the- fact: that 
farm income*has: declined approximately 20 
percent. since 1951; we; the :mentbers: of: the 
North: Dakota: Cooperative: Wool: Marketing 
Association, assembled here on: the:26th day 
of Fébruary: 1957 im annual convention, do 
respectfully request that the: Public: Service 
Commission of the State of North Dakota, 
the United’ States: Department* of Agricul- 
ture; amd: the- Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion use every reasonable*means™ to~ prevent 
further freight+rate increases on farm com- 
modities and farm supplies. 


Be it resolved, That the members of the 
North Dakota. Cooperative: Wool Marketing 
Association thank =the NorthDakotaicongres- 
sional delegation fortheir support,.ofi needed 
appropriations for the United States Fish 
and: Wildlife Service: branc of: predator’and 
rodent .controk to carry: om the-efféctive- and 
needed work: in North: Dakota: anc: request 
their-support:of comtinued .appropriations:at 
last year’s level. 
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NIALL COMMISSION: 


Mr. HRUSKA.. Mr... President, on 
March.4, 1957; the Senate-devoted.a part 

of. its.proceedings to. the-commemoration 
of the- 168th anniversary of: the- institu: 


tiomofrthe:Congress under the: Comstitu= 


tion; and also; im connection therewith, 
to the» commemoration. of the bicerten- 
nial of-the birth: of*Alexander: Hamilton, 
whichis being. celebrated: this. year.. 

Since-the-oceurrence-.of thase-proceed= 
ings, I have-received proclamation issued 
by- thes Honorable: Victor: E.. Anderson, 
Governor of the State of Nebraska; reta- 
tive-to: the«celebratiom of the Alexander 
Hamilton bicentennial: 

Task unanimous consent that the proe- 
lamation.may he-printed.abt this point in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection; thie procla- 
mation was ordered to be*printed in the 
RECORD; as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Alexander. Hamilton, .at.the.age of 30, was 
recognized.as.one;of.the principal architects 
and leaders of the movement for a more per- 
feet Union of the States: 

Fives years:-earlier: Hamilton's: imagination 
hed: shown: him the: noble and magnificent 
prospect of a: great Federal. Republie, closely 
linked :im: the: pursuit..of' a common: interest, 

amd: prosperous: at: home; and re- 
spected: abroad: His: vision, together: with 
that: of other patriots; broughtc forth: the 
Unitech States of America: under: the: Consti- 
tutions. 

The opportunity has now come:to.ourrgen- 
eration to. demonstrate-ourgratitude.and our 
obligation. to Alexander. Hamilton. by. afittimg 
celebration. of the. 200th. anniversary of. his 
birth—a happy. opportunity, for. all of. us. to 
think. afresh. of. his.. sincere efforts..and:,in- 
spiring- leadership. in. the.wọrk of. the- men 
whoa. laid. the. foundations, raised: the-strue- 
ture, and built.the sustaining: traditions. of 
the Government of the United States.. 

Now,. therefore, I, Victom EH. Anderson,.Gov- 
ernor.. of. the. State- of Nebraska, do: hereby 
designate the year. commencing. January, 11, 
1957, as the Alexander-Hamilton Bicentennial 
and. call. upon.all our: citizens:to. join: im ob- 
servance. of, this. great. occasion. by. partiei- 
pating. im appropriate activities, ands cere- 
monies; in. honor to: Alexander, Hamilton. in 
reeognition. of. his inspiring. role-in-our. na- 
tional life. 

In. witness. whereof; I. have- hereunto” set 
my. hand and. caused the: Great. Segl- of the 
State of Nehbraskasto. he affixed. 

Done-at: the-capitol,.invthe:city-of Lincoln, 
this 25th day of October 19563 

By thte-Goverror: 


Assistant Secretary: ‘of, State: 


Mr: HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
also» that: the: proclamation be ineluded 
im the: document: whichis: being: prepared 
om this subject. 

ThtePRESIDENT' pro tempore: With- 
out. objection, it is.so ordered.. 


REPORT OF A: COMMITTEE 


The. following. report, of a,.committee 
was submitted: 


By Mt: MURRAY; from the’ Committee on 
Iñterion and Insular Affaits, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 332. A bill’ to:amend: the:-aet of June 4, 
1920, asramended;. providing for allotment 
of: lands sof. the: Crow Tribe; and for other 
purposes (Rept: Na: 142), 


March 14 


BILLS AND. JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 
INTRODUCED: 

Bills and‘ joint resolutions were:intro- 
duced; read*the firsttime, and; bysunani- 
mous consent, the second time, andire- 
ferred as.follaws +: 

By’ Mr: BRIDGHS: 

S. 1575: Æ bill: for theerelief: of Mis: Helen 
Mi Sargent; to: the: Committee: on: the: Juti 
ciany: 

By Mr. ERVIMË 

St 1576- A WHT to: exempt ‘the: sale: of ma- 
terialsefor certaim war memorials in the Dis- 
trict: off Chlumbia fromm the District of Co- 
lumbia Sales: Tax Aet; tacthe Committee on 
the District of! Columbia: 

By Mi: POTTER: (by request): 

S. 1577. A bill.to»repeal. section 309 (c) of 
the» Commnunications:Aetiof 1934, relating to 
protests inv cases«where-instruments of au- 
thorization: are issued’ or renewed without 
hearing; tortie Committee on Interstate and 
Foreigm: Commerce: 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S..1578.. A bill. for. the relief of Hovhannes 
EL. Haidostian; 

S. 15797 A bill for the relief of Jamil G. 
Nassar; 

Si 1580) A bill’ för the- relief of) Mis: John 
C. Estapay: 

Sol58li A: bill for: the-relHef of Shew Shei 
Lam and:Chow: Shone: Yep;; and. 

S.1582: A» bilk fori the relief. of: Helen 
Demouchikous; to the- Committee : om: the 
Judiciary. 

By: Mr.. GRHEN» (fort himself: and. Mr. 
WILzy)) (bys request :. 

S. 1582: A bill: t@ promotethe foreign pol- 
iey: of: the: United States: by amending: the 
United: States: Information: and: Educational 
Exchange Aet-of: 1948. (Publie Lan 402, 80th 
Congress}; ta. the Committee on. Foreign 
Relations.. 

(See. the. remarks of: Mr. GREEN- when he 
introduced the above bill, which appeags .um- 
der a separate heading.), 

By. Mr.. MARTIN. of: Pennsylvania: 

§.1584.A bill. to. authorize certain. im- 
provements on.Chartiers.Creek.in the City. af 
Washington. and. the. Township: of. Canton, 
Pa., for flood. protection: purposes;.. to. the 
Committee. on- Public. Works. 

By. Mr. MCCLELLAN (fer himself,.Mr. 
ALLOTT,. Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. BEALL, Mr: BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. BRICKER,. Mr. Brinces, Mr. BUSH, 
Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CAPEHART, MÈ. CARL- 
SON, Mr. CARRQALL,. ME.. CAsz_of New 
Jersey, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
CuRTIS,.. Mr.. EASTLAND, Mr. ERVIN, 
Mr. FLANDERS; Mr... FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. GREEN, Mr.. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. HUMPHREY; Mr. Ives, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr.. JAvirs; Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, of. South..Carolina, Mr 
KEFAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LAUSCHE;S Mr: MAGNUSON, Mr: Ma- 
LONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MARTIN of 
Iowa, Mr. Martin of Pénnsylvania, 
Mr. MCCARTHY; Mr: Monroney, Mr. 
Morsz, Mr: Morton, Mr: MONDT, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. Pastore; Mir. PAYNE, 
Mr. SADTONSTALT, Mr: SCHOEPPEL, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mf: SPARRMAN; Mr. 
STENNIS Mr TALMADGE: Mr: THUR- 
MOND; Mtv Wires, Mr: WILLIAMS, and 
Mr. Youne)': 

S1585: A bill’to:amend the Legislative Re- 
organization: Aet of 1946 to ‘provide*for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal’ require- 
ments of the executive:agenciessof the-Gov- 
ermment: of the United 'States; tœ the:Com- 
mittee:om Government: Operations: 

(See the:remarks: of' Mr. MOCLELLAN when 
he-introduced: the: above: bill). which appears 
under a separate S ) 

Mat: 


S1586. A bill: to: eiin. the» financial 
limitation:on real.and<personal.estate:hold- 
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ings. of. the. American. Historical. Associations 
and to exempt..fram. taxation: certain. propr- 
erty, of. such. association. in. the. District. off 
Columbia;, to. the. Committee -on. the: District. 
of. Cdlumbia.. 

(See: the .remarks.of .Mn SALTONSTALL- When 
he. introduced. the: above: bills, which. appear: 
under. a. separate. heading: ) 

By» Mr.. SALTONSTALL (for. himself: 
and. Mr.. KENNEDY) ;: 

S:.1587. A.bill. authorizing.the.construction: 
of. protective. measures. ini. the- city, of New 
Bedford. and. the. tawn- af. Fairhaven,. Mass,,, 
to-afford: hurricane. tidal. floed: protestion.for: 
New Bedford, Fairhaven, and: Acushnety, 
Mass.; to the Committee:on Public: Werks. 

By, Mr.: JAVITS:. 

S..1588.. A-bilL to. provide-am additional in- 
come-tax. exemption. fer. certain: physically 
handicapped: taxpayers;, tœthe: Committee-am 
Finance: 


S. 1589.. A. bill. for. the: relief. ofs Nina Mas- 
lava: Greenberg;, ta, the» Committee- om the: 
Judiciary. 

(See-the-remarks:of: Mr: Javirg when: he-in-- 
troduced. the: first. abave-mentioned: bill, 
which. appear: under: avseparate:heading.), 

By Mr. JAVITS: (for himself: and. Mr 
Morse): 

§..1590,. A. bill to,.amend.the:Ristrictiaf:Co= 
lumbia. Sales: Tax: Act. soas: to exempt from 
tax- sales. of. foeda for. human: consumptian- 
off the premises where suah. fooed.is, seld;. to 
the:Committee-on.the:; District of- Calumbia. 

(See.the.remarks:of. Mnr.. Javirs:when-he-in= 
troduced. the.above bill, which: appear. under: 
a.separate heading.) 

By Mr.. NEUBERGER: (for. himself and 
Mr. Morse): 

§..1591.. A_bill to amend the Internal. Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 ta.repeal. the tax:on.trans- 
portation of. persons and. the tax. on. the 
transportation:of property; to.the Committee 
on Finance: 

(See the. remarks of Mr.. NEUBERGER when 
he’ introduced tiie above bill}. which appear 
under’a’ separate heading:) 

By Mr: KERR” 

S: 1592 A bill for-the relief of Lois Eleanor 
Higgs; and* 

S: 1598: A’ bill! for the relief of“ Elisabeth 
Lesch; to the: Committee on: the: Judiciary; 

By Mr. CARROLL (for himself and 
Mr: HUMPHREY)’: 

S 1694 A bill’ to-amend: the Federal Crop 
Insurance» Act; as: amended; to provide: for 
administration by farmer-committeemer and 
improve application: of the crop=insurance 
program.in.droughtiandiother disaster areas, 
and. for other_purposes;. to. the: Committee 
on Agricuiture and. Forestry.. 

(See the remarks of MT.. CARROLL- when he 
introduced’ the. above bill, which. appear 
under"a separate heading,), 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1595.. A bill. to. promote. the. welfare. of 
the. American_Indian. citizens of. Minnesota, 
and to. establish the. Minnesota Indian.Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes; to. the 
Committee on Interior and Insular. Affairs.. 

(See the remarks of Mt.. HUMRBHREY: when 
he introduced the above.bill,. which. appear 
under a.separate headings), 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1596. A bill to require equal tax.treat- 
ment for similarly sifuated.taxpayers;, to. the 
Committee on_ Finance. 

By Mr. MURRAY. (for. himself, Mr 
BEALL, Mr. Carnson, Mr. CARROLL; 
Mr.. COGPER,.Mr. HENNINGS, Mr.. HILI; 
Mr. Humenrey,. Mr.. JACKSON}. Mr. 
KEFAUVER, .Mr.. MaGnuson,. Mr.. MG- 
NAMARA,- Mr.. MORSE, Mr.. NBELY,. Mr, 
NEUBERGER, Mr. SMATHERS,, and. Mr. 
SPARKMAN) $. 

S. 1597.. A. bill. ta- establish. the. Federal 
Agency for Handicapped;. to.define-its.duties, 
and.for. other punposes;,to the Committee.on 
Labor. and. Public. Welfare.. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when.he 
introduced the above. bill,.which.appean une 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr: THURMOND (forr himself,. Mrs. 
BARRETT, MÝ.. CHAVEZ, Mr.. ERVIN, Mr. 
FLANDERS;. Mf:. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina; Mi: Maronr; Mr; Mē- 
CARTHY, Mi. TANMADGE; Mr; Carn= 
HART,. Mis. Janos. Mr. Winey; Mr 
STENNIS, Mr. Scott, Mr. BRIDGES} Mrz. 
HOLLAND, .Mr..PoTrer;,Mr..PaAyNeE,.Mr, 
Martin. of. Rénnsylvania,. Mr. East- 
LAND, and Mi.. MCCLELLAN) : 

§..1598. A. bill.to.regulate:the.foreign.com- 
merce>of the. Unitedi States by, establishing. 
quantitative restrictions.on.the importation. 
of. hardwood. ply,wood;, to. the. Committessor 
Finance. 

. (See:the remarks. of: Mr. THURMOND. when. 
he introduced the above bill, which. appear. 
under a: separate. heading,), 

By, Mr. ANDERSON:. 

S..1599: A bilr to exclude from.gross.income 
for Federal income-tax purposes amounts 
received. as.reimbursement for. certain mav- 
ing,expenses;, to. the Committee on_ Finance; 

(See the remarks of "Mt. ANDERSON. when_he 
introduced: tera ove. bill, which. appear. un- 
dër a separate Heading.) 

By Mt.. DWORSHAK:: 

S7 1600: A. bill for. the. relief. of. the C-L 
Electric. Co.; to.the Committee.on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mt. CAPEHART: 

S: 1601. A ill to amend. the. Securities. Ex- 
change Act. of 1934, as anrended, so as. ta. 
require that proxies given. with. respect.to 
certain securities. disclose. the beneficial 
ownership of such securities; to the Com- 
mittee.on. Banking, and. Currency. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S: 1602: A bill to. provide for. a. heliport. in 
the District-of Columbia, for use in Helicopter 
service between the Friendship International 
Airport and the. downtown area.oaf the. Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Interstate and* Foreign Commerce.. 

S. 1603. A bill to: provide for. the. procure- 
ment by the Government of insurance against 
risk to civilian personnel of liability for per- 
sonalinjury or death, or for property damage; 
arising from.tHe operation: of motor vehicles 
in the. performance. of. official. Government 
duties, and for other purposes; to-the Gom- 
mittee on Post Offite and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1604.) A- bill for the. relief. of Manuel. Gil 
and. Jésus. Torrada; to-the. Committee.on: the 
Judiciary. 

By. Mr. CASE.of South: Dakota:; 

S:.1605. A.bill: ta. amend: the-Caresr: Goms 
pensation. Act: of, 1949, as: amended,, ta,allaw 
credit. for. certain. service: far. purposes. of- 
pay, and. for: other purposes; to, the: Come 
mittee:on Armed. Services:. 

By Mr: DOUGLAS: 

& 1606; A: bill: for- the» relieft of Linton 
Seymour Youngs and 

9S:.1607:. A bill for: the relief? off ClæditorDi 
Giovanni; to the: Committee om the 
Judiciary: 

S 1608: A bill! to permit’ articles: imported 
from foreign: countries’ for the» purpose of 
exhibition: at the Festival’ of the» Americas; 
to be held at Chicago, Ill., to be admitted 
without: payment: off tariff} and! for other 
purpeses; to the-Committee-on Finance: 

By Mr. CAPEHART (for himself and 
Mr... SPAREMAN) (by request)": 

S..1609..A bill to. amend the.National Heus- 
ing. Act and_other. laws relating. to. housing 
and for. other. purposes;, to. the. Committee 
on. Banking. and. Currenoy. 

By, Mr. ALLOTT.. (fon himself, Mr. 
CHAVEZ; Mr.. BEALL, Mr.. IvEs,, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. Case..of. South. Dakota, 
Mr. JOHNSTON of. South.Carolina,.and 
Mr..MartTIn. of. Rennsylvania):: 

S..1610: A.bill. to.simplify; consolidate, and 
improve. the. authority. of the. Secretary of 
Agriculture with. respect. to. making. loans. to 
fanmers» and. stockmen,..and: for. other pure 
poses;, to. the Committee on: Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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(See the: remarks of. Mr... ALLOTT: when; he 
introduced the: above. bill} which. appear: un=- 
der a separate heading:): 

By Mr: EASTLAND: 

S: Ji Res:75,; Jéint:resolutiom proposing’ an’ 
amendmen tte. the:Consti fu tiomofi( thie United? 
States to prevent interference: with,, andè tœ 
eliminate:limitationssupon;, the:powerofi the 
States. to. regulate-heaith,.morals,.education,, 
marriage,, and. good. order therein;. to, the. 
Committee on the Jidiciary: 

By’ Mr. CARLSON > 

S Ji Res: 76: Jbint resolution to investigate 
the: advisability” off establishing: national! 
monuments in certain areas of the State ofi 
Kansas;: te» the: Gommittes: om Interior: and 
Insular Affairs.. 


BRIGHT. OF SELF DETERMINATION : 
BY GOVERNMENT. OF IRELAND» 


Mr: BUTLER submitted the: following: 
resolutiom (S. Res: 114), which was’ re- 
férred’ to` the: Committee: on Foreigm 
Relations: 


Whereas the. United: Nations. Charter; 
article I; paragrapir 3}. declares it to be the 
intention of* member‘ nations* “to` develop 
friendly relations: among: nations: based on 
respect; for. the: principle: oft *” * **self=- 
determination"; and: 

Whereas. the- Atlantic: Gharter,. in: listing: 
the objectives; to. be. sought. by, the. United 
States. and_Great. Britain, declares_ “respect. 
for the: rights off ail. peoples to choose the 
form: of government under: which they wit 
live” and expresses:the: wish’ “‘to:see-sovereizn: 
rights -and self-government.:restored.to-those 
who have: bsen: foreiiily; deprived: af: them”’’;: 
and 

Whereas, the. unnatural division:of Ireland 
is the. result. nat ofi the. express. wishes. of 
her inhabitants but of arbitrary. action 
which has operated’ ta “forcibly deprive” the 
people of Ireland’ of their-interent right of 
self-dstermination;. and: 

Whereas: use of the: veto: by Communist 
Hiussia. to) deprive: Ireland of United: Nations 
membership is the most. persuasive recom= 
mendation: the-Republic could: have-for: fair 
treatment. by. the. free. nations. of. the world; 
andi 

Whereas, while Ireland naturally belongs 
in the Atlantic Pact,.where.its:advantageous 
location would offer vital air~ and’ shipping 
bases; itis forced: tm abstain: from: member- 
ship im the: North: Atlantic: Treaty Organizas 
tion: beeause part of:its territor yy is:oceupied 
by one: of: the- participating: powers:: Now; 
therefore, be: it, 

Resolved, Thet.it is.the.sense. of the:Senate 
of. the United. States that the Republic of 
Ireland’ shouid enjoy the same right of self- 
determination’ as to the form and' extent of 
its government as is guaranteed:tovall nations 
under: the: Unitedi Nations: and: Atlantic 
Charters;.andithat; in the spiritiof and:under 
the-authority, of these charters, steps should 
be. initiated. loaking. toward .a. general. plebi- 
scite at which. the. people of all.32 counties 
of Ireland’ could be given opportunity, free 
of coercion or outside: intervention; to de~ 
clare for or against the: union of ‘the:coun- 
tries: off Northerm and: Southern: Ireland. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ACT OF" 1948" 

Mn.. GREEN.. Mr.. President, by re- 
quest, on behalf. of. myself,. and:. the 
Senaton from. Wisconsin: [Mn WALEY ], 
L intreduce,, for. appropriate. reference: a 
Pill. designed. te promote. the- foreign 
policy. of. the. United. States..byy amending 
the United States Information.and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948. 
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This bill contains a number of small 
but important changes in the act which, 
in the judgment of the executive branch, 
will improve the operation of United 
States programs of information and edu- 
cational exchange. 

In addition to these changes in ad- 
ministrative authority, the bill contains 
as its most important feature new pro- 
visions which will authorize the estab- 
lishment of a new category of career of- 
ficers of the United States Information 
Agency. 

Members of the Senate will recall that 
the President of the United States in his 
state of the Union message called for the 
establishment of a career personnel serv- 
ice for the United States Information 
Agency. This bill has been jointly pre- 
pared and is sponsored by the United 
States Information Agency and the De- 
partment of State. The bill is identical 
in its purpose and similar in most of its 
provisions to S. 3638, which was passed 
by the Senate last year, but which was 
not acted upon by the House. 

I am introducing the bill at the re- 
quest of the executive branch. I reserve 
my right to support or oppose the bill or 
any suggested amendments to it. 

Having reserved my freedom of action 
with respect to the bill, I nevertheless 
desire to record my full support for the 
main principle of the bill. 

The United States information pro- 
gram is essential to the accomplishment 
of the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States. We cannot expect to 
have a good information program unless 
we have good people serving in the pro- 
gram. We must find ways to attract to 
the information service officers of the 
highest competence if the information 
program is to be a useful instrument in 
foreign relations. 

At the present time, we have only a 
stopgap personnel system covering em- 
ployees of the United States Information 
Agency. They serve around the world 
and in the United States under short- 
term appointments, and they lack any 
semblance of career opportunities. 

As I have stated, I am not prepared to 
say now that this bill fully meets the 
needs to which I have just referred. The 
subject matter of the bill is, however, 
obviously important, and I hope that the 
Senate will give the measure its most 
careful study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bil! may be printed at this 
point in the REecorp, together with a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill pre- 
pared by the executive branch, and a 
summary of differences between the pro- 
posals on personnel legislation for the 
United States. Information Agency con- 
tained in this bill and those contained in 
S. 3638, also prepared by the executive 
branch. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1583) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States by 
amending the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Congress), 
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introduced by Mr. Green (for himself 
and Mr. WILEY), by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended, is 
amended by adding before the final period 
a semicolon and the following new subpara- 
graph (d) to paragraph (2): 

“(d) the development of projects for dif- 
fusion of knowledge which are of interest 
and value to the United States and other 
countries.” 

Src. 2. (a) Section 201 (a) of such act is 
amended by striking out the second sen- 
tence and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: 

“The Secretary may provide for orienta- 
tion courses and other appropriate services 
and materials in the case of persons coming 
to the United States from other countries 
and for persons going to other countries 
from the United States under the provisions 
of this act or under other similar exchange 
programs when the Secretary determines 
that such orientation courses and services 
and materials will enable persons under 
such other programs to assist in accom- 
plishing the objectives of this act.” 

(b) Section 201 of such act is further 
amended by adding a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) The Secretary may provide for the 
attendance of nationals of a cooperating 
country at selected institutions or places of 
study in any cooperating country for the 
purpose of study of subjects pertaining to 
the United States or for participation by na- 
tionals of such countries in meeting spon- 
sored by individuals or public or private or- 
ganizations of the United States, when he de- 
termines that urgent foreign relations ob- 
jectives would be served thereby, provided, 
that this paragraph shall not authorize the 
Secretary to provide for the attendance of 
any foreign national at any institution or 
meeting in any country controlled by inter- 
national communism.” 

Src. 3. Section 602 (a) of such act is 
amended (1) by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That no office under a State uni- 
versity, land-grant college, or other similar 
educational institution shall be deemed to 
be a compensated Federal or State office for 
the purposes of this subsection.”; and (2) by 
adding the following new sentence: “After 
July 1, 1957, the Commission on Informa- 
tion shall consist of seven members, not 
more than four of whom shall be from any 
one pclitical party; and the appointments of 
the two additional members initially shall 
be for terms ending in January 1960 but 
thereafter shall be for 8-year terms.” 

Sec. 4. Section 603 of such act is amended 
by striking out the word “a semiannual” and 
substituting the words “an annual” there- 
for. 

Sec. 5. Title VI of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section 
as foliows: 


“USE OF BINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


“Src. 604. The Secretary is authorized, 
wherever practicable, to utilize in the admin- 
istration of exchange programs under this 
act the services of any binational commis- 
sion or foundation established under author- 
ity of any other law providing for similar 
exchange programs.” 

Src. 6. Section 801 (6) of such act is 
amended (1) by striking out the period at 
the end of the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by adding 
the following: “and from time to time to 
hold meetings of representatives of United 
States cultural and educational institutions 
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and other organizations interested in pro- 
grams under this act for the purpose of 
making reports on, and obtaining comments 
and suggestions with respect to, such pro- 
grams. Such persons will not be considered 
as persons ‘employed or assigned to duties by 
the Government’ within the meaning of the 
act.”; and (2) by striking from the last sen- 
tence the words “and not to exceed $10 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence and other ex- 
penses” and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing: “and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses at the rate prescribed by 
or established pursuant to section 5 of the 
Administrative Expense Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 73b-2),”. 

Src. 7. Section 802 of such act is amended: 

(1) by inserting “contracts of insurance, 
guaranty, and indemnity, and” after the first 
“including” in paragraph (2); and 

(2) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (3), by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon, and by adding after 
paragraph (4) the following new paragraphs: 

“(5) to pay emergency medical expenses 
and expenses of travel incurred by reason of 
illness for alien employees while assigned 
temporarily for duty outside the ‘countries 
in which they reside or for participants 
in activities authorized by this act and 
to pay for accompanying. medical attendants 
in such cases; and 

(6) to pay the travel expenses, including 
a per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence, 
of alien employees and their dependents 
when such employees are authorized to travel 
in connection with appointment, change of 
duty, or separation.” 

Sec. 8. The first sentence of section 902 is 
amended by inserting after the words “other 
government” the words “or any international 
organization of which the United States is 
a member.” 

Sec. 9. Section 1008 of such act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: ‘“ex- 
cept that the report concerning activities 
under the educational exchange programs 
authorized by this act shall be submitted 
annually on or before the 31st day of De- 
cember of each year to apply to activities 
conducted during the previous fiscal year.” 

Sec. 10. The United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 is 
further amended by adding the following 
new sections at the end thereof: 


“PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


“Src, 1012. For the purpose of promoting 
and maintaining friendly relations abroad 
by the prompt settlement of meritorious 
claims arising in a foreign country, the 
Secretary of State and the Director of the 
United States Information Agency, and such 
other officers as they may designate for 
such purposes, and under such regulations 
as they may prescribe, are hereby authorized 
to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and 
make payments, where accepted by the claim- 
ants in full satisfaction and in final settle- 
ment, of claims, excluding claims of sub- 
rogees, on account of damage to or loss or 
destruction of public or private property 
both real and personal or on account of 
personal injury or death of inhabitants of a 
foreign country, including claims respect- 
ing personal property bailed to the Govern- 
ment and claims for damages incident to 
the use and occupancy of real property, 
whether under a lese, express or implied, 
or otherwise, whenever caused by any 
agency, instrume» 41! icer, agent or em- 
ployee in or of the Department or Agency, 
incident to the performance of any official 
functions for the United States, when the 
amount of such claim does not exceed $5,000: 
Provided, That in cases where the amount 
exceeds $2,500 but does not exceed $5,000, 
payment shall be made only after approval 
by the Secretary or Director. 
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“The: Secretary, or. Director. may certify 
to.Congress.any,meritorious.claim.or portion 
thereof. which. is. in. excess.of. $5,000. as-may 
be deemed.to.be-just.and reasonable -for payr 
ment out of appropriations that may. be 
made-+by, Congress: therefor. 

“No. claim. shall. be.considered unless. pre~ 
sented. within. 1. year. after. the. claim: arose. 

“Every, claim.settled. under the. authority 
of this act.shall be final.and conclusive for 
all’ purposes, notwithstanding.any, other pro- 
vision. of. law..to. the contrary. 

“UNITED STATES INFORMATIGN' ONFICHES* 

“Src. 1018: (There is hereby established 
a category oft officers: of the- United States 
Information Agency to» be-knowm as: United 
States: information: officers: who shall; except 
as. provided in. this section,, be. subject. to 
the provisions. of. the Foreigm Service; Act. of 
1946; as heretofore or hereafter amended 
(hereinafter reférred_to as the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act), and’ any other provisions of law 
which. are or may become applicable to 
Foreign Service officers: Provided; That no 
person shall be eligible for appointment as 
a United’ States information officer unless 
he meets standards and has passed examina- 
tions substantially eqnivalent ta those: re» 
quired for appointment:as: ai Foreign Service 
officer under the- Foreign.Senvice -Act. 

“(b) Such. authority. as is-ar.may beeome 
available:by statute:ta: the: Secretary of. State 
with. respect: ta. Foreign. Service. offisers,, shadl 
be available:on. the same.basis to. the: Dires- 
tor of.the United. States. Information. Agency 
(hereinafter. referred. to. as; the Directan) 
with respect to United: States. information 
officers,,except.as otherwise provided: in: this 
section,.and:except for the folowing sections 
of the. Foreign. Service. Act.ar. portions. there- 
of which shall. not apply. to. United. States 
information. offiters:. 201 (Director General 
of. the. Foreign. Service), 211.(&), (Board..af 
the Foreign. Service), 401 (1), (chiefs. of. mis- 
sion), 411. (chiefs:of: mission),.the first three 
sentences of. section. 412. (classes. of. career 
ambassador- and. career. minister), 421-422 
(officers temporarily. in: charge), 481. (chiefs 
of mission). the-last. sentence. of: section: 443 
(designation. of hardship posts), 501-502 
(principal. diplomatic representatives), the 
secand and third..sentences of: section 517 
(lateral.entry),,.518-519. (career ambassadors, 
career ministers,. and. chiefs, of. mission), 
571. (5J. (eligibility, of: Foreign. Service officers 
to. serve. as; Director. General),,, and’ sectian 
631. (retirement. of. career ambassadors. and 
career ministers)... 

“(c) There are hereby established. in. the 
United. States. Information. Agency (1). a 
Board. composed: of. 4. senior officers, of. the 
Agency. designated . by,. the. Directon,. and. 1 
officer of. the Department.of State designated 
by. the Seeretany, of. State; L.of. whom ‘shail 
be designated Chairman by the-Directer, and 
(2) a Board.of. Examiners; designated by the 
Director,. which: Board shall. carry out. with 
respect. ta. foreign. service: personnel af- the 
Agency, the.functions. vested: by the Foreign 
Service.Act.in the-Board. of.the-Foreign:Serv- 
ice and the Board af Examinerssfor the:Far- 
eign, Service; respectively. 

“(d). The-Sseretary of: State may; upsmre- 
quest. of: the- Director; resommend to: the 
President that. United: States: Information 
Officers be cammissioned: as diplomatic or 
consulan officers;. or both, iniaccordance: with 
section. 512. 0f the: Roreigm Semvice: Act;. The 
Secretary of State may, upom request off the 
Director, assign United. States. Information 
Offiters, commissioned’ as diplomatic or con- 
sular offiters,. toy serves under” such: commis- 
stonssim accordance: with'sections 512’ and’ 514 
of: the: Foreigm Service: Act: 

“(ep The: Director: shall! establish amd’ adt 
minister-anrindépendent retirement and dis= 
ability system for: United’ States: Information 
QOfftcerssin accordance: with the provisions of 
the: Porsigm Stnvice:Act.. 

“(E Regulations: prescribed! by the Direc: 
tor with respest: to: appointments; promo= 
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tions,.assignments, separations, andithe-gen- 
eral. administration. of. the. United. States, Ins 
formation. Officer. personnel. system. shall. at 
all times: be compatible: with: and, ta the exe 
tent practicable,. similar. to.thase applicable 
to the:Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

“(e) Nothing in. this. legislation shall be 
construed.to authorize. the Director. to estab- 
lish a, Foreign. Service. Institute, as provided 
in. title. VII .of the Foreign Service Act. 

“(fi) Nothing. in this legislation. shall be 
construed to make permanent the separation 
of the overseas information program from 
the: Department of State: 


“UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE 


“Sxc..1014.. The Agency, established by. sec- 
tion Loft reorganization. plan. No. 8 of 1953 
shall hereafter be known. as. the. ‘United 
States: Information. Service,’ and. all refer= 
ences in such reorganization.plan_or in any 
statute;regulations, agreement, or.other legal 
instrument. to. the ‘United. States Informar 
tion. Agency’ shall be construed to. refer to 
the. ‘Uhited: States. Information. Service.’ 
Nothing.in this_section.shall_be construed. to 
alter or. affect.in.any. way, the. fUnctions;.aur 
thorities,. or responsibilities. of the. Agency.” 


The seetion=by-section analysis pre~ 
sented' by Mr: Green: is: as: follows: 
SECTIONAL: ANALYSIS 
SECTION: I (STATES DERARTMENT PROPOSAL)» 


Public Law 402 now-authorizes threesmeans 
to be used’ by the Educational Exchange 
Service’ in cooperating with other: nations 
to achieve’ the objectives of the act. This 
adds a fourth,, authorizing the development 
of projects in these fields. 

It has: been found that the continuity 
of carefully planned educational exchange 
projects engender binational’ support and 
cumulative effectiveness; which cannot be 
gained from*single isolated exchanges: 

This proposal would permit the establish- 
ment. of chairs in American studies:in. edu- 
cationaLinstitutions abroad utilizing: Ameri- 
can and’ Amercan-trained professors... 

This provision. would_also permit.the ar= 
ranging for special seminars abroad. This 
would enable the bringing, togethen of 
groups of Ameritan_professors,,lecturers,,.and 
researchers, already abroad under. this. pro- 
gram.or the Fulbright program, for the 
purpose of*presenting’an- intensive course in 
various phases of American subjects. 

Třese special conferences: would. be. atè 
tended’ by foreign nationals who had. been 
exchange visitors under the program, as- well 
as. some foreign nationals who had not. had 
such am experience. For- the» former, this 
would’ be: 2 refresher; or followup, session 
where they could im a sense recharge their 
batteries: and’ continue: to shine: brightly as 
advoeates:among their people forthe things 
achieved through their experiences: iir the 
United’ States: För- those attending: such 
sessions who Heve-not; and'im many instances 
cannot;. beeomeexchangees, it-will' give them 
an insight into Americam studies and “Amer= 
icam educational teehiniques:. For example, 
a- group: of foreign: high-sehool teachers’ of 
Ameritam history or Eirglish could attend 
such: sessions; even though they might not 
be: able to: come to: thisscountry’ under this 
program: The cost would be small’ when 
comparsdi with the cost: of bringing: them’ to 
this country: 

It shoul be noted’ that the various pro» 
visions: granting new authority which will 
require the expenditure of funds are ail 
permissive: in: nature: Ne additional funds 
are to be. requested. by. the: Department. for 
the implementation of the new provisions 
during, fiscal year. 1958; but. certain. changes 
will be madè in programing. to permit the 
use of. some funds for the new. activities. 
Tite estimated’ costs of each amendment, 
based’ om tte- planned” program. for. 1958; 
are indicated’ at- the: end of the sectional 
analysis: 
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SECTION: 24A), (STATE DEPARTMENT” PROPOSAL) 

Seation:2: (a) .pravidessfor the orientation 
of foreign nationals, in this. country;. who 
are. not exchangees under the Government 
program. Orientation is now given to Gov- 
ernment: grantees; THis would enable: the 
same’ thing to: be: dene: for persons: in: this 
country under private programs, when: such 
programs: are similar to the one conducted 
by. the: Government: under this act: and! the 
orientation: will help: to» accamplish: the: ob+ 
jectives: off this act The Government can 
take advantage: of the presence off such 
persons; im this; country and. at: relatively 
smaili expense; give: them something that 
will:make:thenn more effeative: witnesses: for 
the: United’ States: when: they return home. 


SECTION 2 (B). (STATE DEPARTMENT. PROPOSAL) 


Section 2 (b) will permit the Secretary to 
arrange: for the attendance: of nationals: of 
cooperating countries= at institutions of 
learningror places: ofc:studyy im any cooperat- 
ing. country: 

This: wouid be: done: sparingly; but: situar 
tions; arise: where an: activity; oft thiss type 
would be extremely-heipfuliand: most effec 
tives. For exampie;; the: Department might 
want to: bring: tagether: a group of hatin 
American: English: teachers: inj. says. Quite, 
Ecurdar, ta take:anvintensive course: under 
Americam professers:in: the:teaching of: Engs 
lish. as: a: foreign language. 

The Department might: findi it desirable 
to bring: tegether nationnls:of several Asiatic 
countries: at. the University off they Rhilip> 
pines: for courses: im Americam literature, 
American history; etc:,, either: under: Amer= 
ioam: professers;or under Filipina: professers 
who had American training. 

This prevision: would also:permit the:send- 
ing of nationals:of other- cauntries: to: such 
fine American: schools as the: American: Unir 
versity of; Beirut or Robert: Callege: This 
is now permissible: underc the: Fulbright 
Act, and: the: Department feels:it should also 
be authorized under the Smith-Mundt Act. 


SECTION 3, ITEM- 1. (STATE DEPARTMENT 
PROPOSAL)» 

Item: lu of sesetian:3. will. permit. officers of 
State. universities: and: land+grant colleges 
to. be. cansidered. for -appointment. to, the 
United. States. Advisery. Commissions. It is 
believedithai:such personssshould:be-eligibla. 
The inclusion. of: the- provision: would: im» 
prove : andy simplify, the: procedures; for the 
selection. of. persons: for: the: Commissions: in 
that.. it. would. enlarge: the: field: frem: which 
members could: beschosen: and: would: make 
it. unnecessary: to» examine» State constitu» 
tions:andistatutesbafore:selectians are mate 
from certain educational institutions: The 
members. of. these. Commissions. are ap- 
pointed by, the President and confirmed. by 
the Senate: 

This will solve. a problem that exists, 
especially in. connectiom with. the member- 
ship of the COmmission on Educational EX- 
change, 

SHOTION? 35. ITEMI 2 (USTAY BROPOSAL)) 

Item 2° of this-seetiom adds a new sentente 
to be added to section 602’ (a) of the act to 
increase the membership: of* the» Commission 
on Information from 5 toT? Ttre-increased 
membership: willl provide a broader repre- 
sentatiom of" American’ experience, knowl+ 
edge; and’ pursuits-om the Commission: 
SECTION. 4. (JOINT: USIA AND. STATE. PR@ROSAL) 

The-change-in.seation:603, afi the:ack would 
permit: both. Advisory, Commissions ta,repert 
to the- Gongress. annually. rather. than. semie 
annually as. now. required... In. general, re- 
porting om an: annual: basis- would .preduce 
reports- that. would: be: more: complete and 
meaningful. because the. programs. are 
planned. and. administered.in.terms.of 1. or 
more-years.. A.period of 1. year. issrequired 
to complete. a. single cycle... This. change 
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would not preclude the submission of in- 
terim reports, however, as a given situation 
might require. 


SECTION 5 (STATE DEPARTMENT PROPOSAL) 


Section 5 authorizes the Secretary of State 
to utilize binational commissions, created 
under the Fulbright Act, in administering 
the programs authorized in the Smith- 
Mundt Act. No authority is requested for 
creation of any new commissions. The use 
of the existing commissions in countries 
where programs are conducted under both 
acts will assure maximum coordination and 
acceptability of the combined program in 
the host country, at a minimum of addi- 
tional expense under this act. The budget 
of these commissions is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State. 


SECTION 6, ITEM 1 (JOINT USIA AND STATE 
PROPOSAL) 


Section 6 amends section 801 (6) of the 
act so as to authorize the calling of meet- 
ings to obtain advice and assistance of 
private and public educational institutions 
and other similar organizations. This 
would permit better cooperation between 
governmental and nongovernmental pro- 
grams so that the effectiveness of both would 
be increased, especially in the exchange of 
persons area. Persons attending such meet- 
ings at the invitation of the Government 
would not require full field investigations 
of the kind conducted for persons employed 
or assigned to duty. Such investigations are 
not considered necessary since the persons 
attending would serve in advisory capacities 
only and would not have access to classified 
material. 

There is general authority now under 
which individuals may be brought in for 
consultation and advice, but specific au- 
thority as a part of this act would be ex- 
tremely helpful in attracting the type of 
individuals needed for this program. 


SECTION 6, ITEM 2 (JOINT USIA AND STATE 
PROPOSAL) 

Section 6 further amends section 801 (6) 
of the act so as to authorize an increase 
from $10 to $15 in the per diem rates pay- 
able to members of advisory commissions 
and committees. Such persons serve with- 
out compensation. The $15 rate conforms 
to the general rate now prescribed for con- 
sultants and others serving without com- 
pensation. The authority requested would 
bring these commission and committee mem- 
bers under the general legislation prescrib- 
ing rates of per diem for experts and con- 
sultants serving the Government without 
compensation. 


SECTION 7, ITEM 1 (USIA PROPOSAL) 


This section will permit the Information 
Agency to give assurances to private parties 
that assistance they render to the informa- 
tion. program will not result in loss or 
damage to them. 

For example, the Agency frequently bor- 
rows paintings and other art objects from 
private parties for distribution in its exhibits 
program. Naturally, it must give the owner 
assurance that, in case of loss or damage, he 
will be made whole. 

The estimated cost of purchasing insur- 
ance to cover borrowed paintings and other 
objects for exhibit would be less than $25,000 
per year. The Agency also finds from time to 
time that prospective distributors and exhib- 
itors of its films or kinescopes want the 
Agency’s protection against claims by per- 
sons subsequently asserting ownership of 
rights in the films or kinescopes. This lat- 
ter is an especially difficult situation because 
the intangible rights in motion pictures, 
kinescopes and similar properties are mani- 
fold and exceedingly complicated and it is 
frequently necessary for the Agency to use 
materials in which full rights cannot be 
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obtained or where the exact rights acquired 
by the Government cannot be ascertained. 

The Agency is not able to estimate the 
extent of the liability which might be in- 
curred by it under contracts indemnifying 
exhibitors of its films against third party 
claims. However, the Agency would not em- 
ploy such contracts of indemnity except in 
unusual situations where the financial risk 
of the United States was outweighed by the 
benefits to be derived from the film showings. 
Few such situations are anticipated. 


SECTION 7, ITEM 2 (JOINT USIA AND STATE 
PROPOSAL) 


Section 7 further provides authority for 
payment of emergency medical expenses for 
alien employees and participants in the pro- 
gram. The lack of authority to pay such 
expenses in emergency cases has given rise 
to serious problems. 

Under the exchange program, foreign par- 
ticipants are really guests of this Govern- 
ment while in this country and the inability 
of the Government to meet their emergency 
hospital and medical expenses, which the 
individuals often are unable to meet, places 
them in an embarrassing position. The 
same is true of American participants 
abroad. Authority is requested also to pay 
the expense of travel incurred by reason of 
illness. In a number of instances, partici- 
pants in the program have suffered mental 
or physical disorders that require their re- 
turn home accompanied by an attendant. 
The proposed provision would permit pay- 
ment of travel costs incurred under such 
circumstances. 

It has been the policy of the Information 
Agency to bring selected local employees 
(foreign nationals) to the United States for 
orientation and indoctrination, and on occa- 
sion, it is necessary to send alien employees 
away from their homes or countries of resi- 
dence to other countries on temporary duty. 
In the past, there has been no provision per- 
mitting the Agency to provide hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care for these alien em- 
ployees in cases where they become ill while 
on assignment away from home. In the in- 
terests of good public relations and personnel 
policy, it is thought desirable that the Agen- 
cy, in its discretion, be authorized to provide 
such care. 

ection 7 further provides authority for 
the Information Agency to pay travel ex- 
penses of alien employees and their depend- 
ents, when such aliens are required for work 
in the United States or in countries other 
than their native ones. 

At present, the act does not permit the 
Agency to pay transportation expenses for 
dependents of these employees. When the 
information program was conducted by the 
Department, special authority to do this was 
available in the Department’s annual appro- 
priation acts. But, for unspecified reasons, 
such authority has been left out of the annu- 
al appropriation acts for the Agency. As a 
result, the Agency is presently in the difficult 
position of trying to hire persons native to 
other countries for essential positions in the 
United States without being able to pay the 
expenses of transporting their families to 
the United States. This limitation has 
created great difficulties in securing neces- 
sary foreign nationals, particularly those 
with language skills required by the Far East 
Division of the Voice of America for its 
broadcasting operations in Far Eastern lan- 
guages. 


SECTION 8 (STATE DEPARTMENT PROPOSAL) 


Section 8 of the bill amends section 902 of 
the act to permit the acceptance of funds 
from international organizations of which 
the United States is a member for opera- 
tion of programs authorized by the act. 
Authority now exists for the acceptance of 
such funds from foreign governments. The 
additional authority is needed to permit this 
Government to assist in administering some 
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of the fellowship programs of the United Na- 
tions. The funds would be accepted and 
used for only those specific projects for 
which they are made available by such organ- 
izations. 

For example, under the United Nations 
Fellowship Program, a grantee from India 
seeks training of the type given in the Bureau 
of Standards. United Nations has the funds 
to pay for such training, but authority is 
needed to accept and use the funds. 

This would grant such authority and 
would permit handling the project in the 
same way it would be handled had the re- 
quest for training come directly from the 
Government of India. 


SECTION 9 (STATE DEPARTMENT PROPOSAL) 


The change proposed in section 1008 would 
permit the Secretary of State to report to 
the Congress on the educational exchange 
program annually. He is now required to 
report semiannually. Since a year is re- 
quired to meet a complete cycle of the ex- 
change program, reports presented on this 
basis would be more complete and more 
meaningful. 


SECTION 10, NEW SECTION 1012 (JOINT STATE 
AND USIA PROPOSAL) 


The new section 1012 permits the Secre- 
tary of State and the Director of the United 
States Information Agency to settle meri- 
torious claims arising from activities of this 
Government in foreign countries. The ex- 
peditious settlement of such claims will aid 
immeasurably in maintaining and promoting 
friendly relations abroad. 

The authority set out in the proposed new 
section 1012 for the settlement of claims 
abroad is patterned on the authority pres- 
ently available to the armed services (31 
U. S. C. 224 (d)). The Department of State 
has very limited authority to settle tort 
claims abroad which is based on the domestic 
tort claims law (28 U. S. C. 2672). The 
Agency relies upon the language in its ap- 
propriation acts authorizing settlement of 
claims arising out of torts occurring in other 
countries in accordance with the domestic 
tort claims law. The domestic law author- 
izes only settlement of claims up to $1,000 
for which the United States, if a private 
party, would have been liable under the law 
of the place where the tort occurred. This 
language makes the law difficult to apply 
abroad because of the great variation in no- 
tions of legal liability among different coun- 
tries abroad, whose legal systems differ widely . 
from the common-law system in the United 
States. As a result, the Agency has been 
confronted with most difficult problems in 
connection with several claims which were 
borderline from the viewpoint of technical, 
legal liability but which did create substan- 
tial inequity. 

The new provisions will also tend to re- 
duce the number of cases in which Ameri- 
can employees of the Department and the 
Agency, whose actions cause injuries or dam- 
age to the citizens of foreign countries, will 
be sued in foreign courts. 

In view of the nature of the United States 
Information Agency operations and its 
special duty to create the best relations for 
the United States among foreign peoples, it 
is important that the Agency be able to 
settle and pay just claims of foreign nation- 
als arising out of the actions of its agents 
and employees. 


SECTION 10, NEW SECTION 1013 (USIA PROPOSAL) 


General: The authority of this section will 
enable the agency to establish a career per- 
sonnel system for the Agency’s professional 
overseas Officers, and enable the Agency to re- 
cruit and retain the best qualified persons 
available for its overseas service. Under its 
present authority, the Agency is limited to 
the appointment of Foreign Service reserve 
and staff officers for its Foreign Service. 
When the Agency was established, it was 
reognized that this limited personnel author- 
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ity granted to the new Agency under Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 8 and implementing Ex- 
ecutive orders was not adequate. In the mes- 
sage he sent to the Congress with the reor- 
ganization plan, the President said: 

“While these [personnel] arrangements 
will enable the new Agency to function with 
reasonable effectiveness from the outset, I 
do not consider them permanently suitable.” 

Professional overseas personnel of the 
Agency work with and under the same con- 
ditions as Foreign Service officers of the De- 
partment of State in our diplomatic and 
consular establishments abroad. This sec- 
tion proposes, therefore, that, with certain 
stated exceptions, career officers of the Agency 
be made subject to the provisions of law 
which apply to Foreign Service officers. Thus 
professional officers of both the Department 
of State and the Agency who work together 
under the same conditions in overseas estab- 
lishments will be assured equality of treat- 
ment. Also, by applying the Foreign Service 
officer system to the new career personnel 
system of the Agency, the Agency will be able 
to profit from the years of experience of the 
Department in administering the Foreign 
Service Officer Corps. 

Subsection (a): The new category of offi- 
cers to be established by the legislation will 
be known as United States Information offi- 
cers who will be required to pass examina- 
tions and meet qualifications and standards 
for appointment substantially equivalent to 
those required for Foreign Service officers 
under the act. Sufficient flexibility is pro- 
vided in this subsection to permit the Agency 
to tailor its examinations to selection of offi- 
cers with specific qualifications required by 
the program. 

Subsection (b): Certain of the laws appli- 
cable to Foreign Service officers are not perti- 
nent to USIO’s. Laws which pertain, for ex- 
ample, to chief of missions, career ambas- 
sadors, or career ministers have no direct ap- 
plication to USIO’s as such. This subsection, 
therefore, specifies the statutory authorities 
available to the Secretary of State which are 
not made available to the Director with re- 
spect to USIO’s. The Director is not author- 
ized by this section to appoint Foreign Serv- 
ice officers or consular agents. 

Certain authorities of the Foreign Service 
Act which are vested in the President, such 
as authority to regulate allowances and post 
differentials, have been delegated by Execu- 
tive order to the Secretary of State. These 
delegated authorities of the Secretary of 
State are not made available to the Director 
under this section. The Director will con- 
tinue to have the authorities made available 
to him by the President under Executive 
orders implementing Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 which established the Agency. 

Subsection (c): Two boards are estab- 
lished by subsection (c) to perform with re- 
spect to Agency Foreign Service personnel 
the functions vested by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act in the Department of State’s Board 
of the Foreign Service and the Board of 
Examiners. The boards will perform func- 
tions with respect to all categories of Agency 
Foreign Service personnel as in the case of 
their counterparts in the Department. 

Subsection (d): Under subsection (a), 
USIO’s will be eligible to be commissioned as 
diplomatic or consular officers, or both, and 
for assignment to serve under such com- 
missions in any diplomatic or consular ca- 
pacity other than as a Chief of Mission. This 
subsection merely establishes procedures for 
commissioning and assigning USIO’s in a 
diplomatic or consular capacity which will 
be the same as those now followed by the 
Agency and the Department of State in com- 
missioning and assigning Foreign Service 
Reserve and Foreign Service staff officers of 
the Agency. No change in present arrange- 
ments is contemplated. 

Under these procedures, the director, when 
he considers it necessary to carry out the 
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Agency’s functions, will request the Secre- 
tary of State to recommend to the Presi- 
dent that USIO’s be commissioned as diplo- 
matic or consular officers, or both, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or to assign USIO’s so commissioned to 
serve in a diplomatic or consular capacity. 
In this way, the Secretary of State retains 
responsibility for commissioning Agency per- 
sonnel and for their assignment to serve 
under their commissions in diplomatic or 
consular capacities. The director retains 
authority over assignment and transfer of 
USIO’s in other than diplomatic or con- 
sular capacities. 

Subsection (e): Under subsection (a) of 
this section, USIO’s will be subject to a 
retirement system established pursuant to 
the provisions of title VIII of the Foreign 
Service Act which sets up a retirement sys- 
tem for Foreign Service Officers. The Agency 
would be required to follow all the provisions 
of the Foreign Service Act relating to retire- 
ment. This subsection makes it clear that 
the Agency will establish and administer an 
independent retirement fund on behalf of its 
USIO’s, rather than participate in the State 
Department fund. In setting up its system, 
the Agency will be guided by the experi- 
ence of the Department of State and will 
follow to the greatest possible extent the 
regulations of the Department relating to its 
retirement system. . 

Subsection (f): To the extent that its 
needs will permit, the Agency intends to 
take advantage of the experience of the De- 
partment in the administration of the For- 
eign Service Officer Corps and to pattern its 
regulations after those of the Department. 
The Agency will continue to be bound by 
governmentwide regulations relating to al- 
lowances issued by the Department. Close 
coordination will be maintained with the 
Department in regard to such matters as 
policies and procedures with respect to ap- 
pointments, promotions, assignments and 
separations. The Agency Board of the For- 
eign Service which is responsible for making 
recommendations to the Director on these 
matters will include a member designated 
by the Secretary of State. 

Subsection (g): Title VII of the Foreign 
Service Act is concerned with the establish- 
ment and operation of the Foreign Service 
Institute and with the general training and 
development of the personnel of the Service. 
This subsection makes it clear that the 
Agency will not have authority to establish 
a Foreign Service Institute to parallel that 
of the Department of State. The Agency 
will continue to make use of the facilities of 
the Foreign Service Institute of the Depart- 
ment under appropriate financial arrange- 
ments and will use those provisions of title 
VII which pertain to training and develop- 
ment of Foreign Service personnel in train- 
ing and developing its USIO’s. The provi- 
sions of title VII which pertain to training 
and development of Foreign Service reserve 
and Foreign Service staff officers are now 
available to the Agency under reorganization 
plan and Executive Order 10477. 

Subsection (h): This subsection is in- 
tended to place on record that the enactment 
of the legislation is not to be construed as 
making permanent the separation of the in- 
formation program from the Department. 
The overall effect of the section is to estab- 
lish in the Agency a personnel system which 
will parallel that of the Department of State. 
The existence of parallel personnel systems 
would simplify the return of the program to 
the Department of State if such course 
should be decided upon. 


SECTION 10, NEW SECTION 1014 (USIA PROPOSAL) 


The proposed section 1014 changes the 
name of the United States Information 
Agency to the United States Information 
Service. The reason for this proposal is that 
the overseas information offices and person- 
nel of the United States have functioned for 
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a number of years under the name of the 
“United States Information Service.” After 
establishment of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency under that name by Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 8 of 1953, it was decided to 
preserve the title “United States Informa- 
tion Service’ for all overseas operations of 
the Agency, because that name (USIS) had 
become so well known in foreign countries. — 
Unfortunately, the existence of two names 
for the Agency has caused considerable con- 
fusion. It is not clear to many whether 
there is one Agency or two, or what the rela- 
tionship is between USIS and USIA. To 
eliminate this confusion and cumbersome- 
ness, it is considered important to bring the 
domestic name of the organization into con- 
formity with the name by which it is already 
so well known overseas—the “United States 
Information Service’—so that operations 
may be carried on under a single name both 
domestically and abroad. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS OF PROPOSALS (STATE 
DEPARTMENT AND USIA) 


Section 1, estimated cost (Department), 
$100,000. 

Section 2 (a), estimated cost (Depart- 
ment), $50,000. 

Section 2 (b), estimated cost (Depart- 
ment), $140,000. 

Section 3, item 1, no additional cost. 

Section 3, item 2, estimated cost (USIA), 
$1,000. 

Section 4, estimated cost, a small saving 
would result. 

Section 5, no additional cost. 

Section 6, item 1, estimated cost (Depart- 
ment and USIA), $1,300. (Department, $300; 
$5,000; USIA, $2,500.) 

Section 6, item 2, estimated cost’ (Depart- 
ment and USIA, $1,300. (Department, $300; 
USIA, $1,000). 

Section 7, item 1, estimated cost (USIA), 
$25,000. 

Section 7, item 2, new paragraph (5), esti- 
mated cost (Department and USIA), $27,000. 
(Department, $25,000; USIA, $2,000.) 

Section 7, item 2, new paragraph (6), esti- 
mated cost (USIA), $50,000. 

Section 8, no additional cost. 

Section 9, no additional cost. 

Section 10, new section 1012, estimated cost 
(Department and USIA), $7,000. (Depart- 
ment, $2,000; USIA, $5,000.) 

Section 10, new section 1013, estimated 
cost (USIA), $125,000. 

Section 10, new section 1014, no additional 
cost. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946, 
RELATING TO EVALUATION OF 
FISCAL REQUIREMENTS OF EX- 
ECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce a bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
on it in excess of the 3 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas May proceed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and 60 other Senators, 
namely, Senators ALLOTT, ANDERSON, 
BARRETT, BEALL, BENNETT, BIBLE, BRICKER, 
BRIDGES, BUSH, BUTLER, CAPEHART, CARL- 
SON, CARROLL, CASE of New Jersey, CHAVEZ, 
CHURCH, CURTIS, EASTLAND, ERVIN, FLAN- 
DERS, FULBRIGHT, GOLDWATER, GREEN, 
HICKENLOOPER, HOLLAND, HRUSKA, HUM- 
PHREY, IVES, JACKSON, JAVITS, JENNER, 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, KEFAUVER, 
KENNEDY, LAUSCHE, MAGNUSON, MALONE, 
MANSFIELD, MARTIN Of Iowa, MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, MCCARTHY, MONRONEY, 
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MORSE; ~MorToN, -MUNDT, “NEUBERGER, 
“PASTORE, PAYNE, /PURTELL, “SALTONSTALL, 
“SCHOEPPEL, SmiTH of Maine, -SMITH of 
‘New Jersey, SPARKMAN, “STENNIS, ‘TAL- 
‘MADGE, THURMOND, WILEY, ‘WILLIAMS, and 
‘Younc, I introduce, for .appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend ‘the Legis- 
lative Reorganization.Act of.1946 to. pro= 
vide for -more-effective:evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements «of ‘the «executive 
agencies of the Government of ‘the 
‘United States. This*proposed'legislation 
‘would create*a Joint Committee: on the 
‘Budget composed of seven members from 
‘each of the House.and Senate Com- 
:mittees: on Appropriations. Its. objec- 
tive is to remedy~serious.deficiencies in 
appropriation: procedures and to improve 
ithe ‘surveillance over the expenditure 
of public funds. It constitutes-a positive 
sapproach ‘tothe elimination: ofzextrava- 
gance, waste, and needless*or excessive 
«appropriations. 

The ever-increasing cost of operating 
“the ‘Federal Government, with -annual 
budgets now exceeding $70 billions, and 
‘continued annual déficits of billions of 
dollars that.pyramid the.already astro- 
nomical.national. debt; dictates the com- 
pelling necessity of reducing the cost of 
sgovernment, where ‘it :is:prudent to: do 
so, in order to restore sound fiscal 
policies. 
` “Every Member of this body has learned 
“from contacts with the people-back home 
` that. there.is.a tremendous.ground swell 
of: public.sentiment for economy .in.Gov- 
ernment, and demands for action in 
: eliminating- -unnecessary expenditures in 
the operation of the Government. “The 
“pill I am introducing today is designed 
“to remedy the existing deficiencies ‘re- 
lated.to.appropriation procedures and 
the expenditure of public funds.by pro- 
viding the:machinery which is: neces- 
sary to enable ‘the ‘Congress: to do the 
‘job. 

The action taken'on Tuesday of this 
week by the other body in adopting~a 
resolution requesting the ‘President to 
indicate the. places-and.amounts in.his 
budget where he thinks substantial re- 
ductions may best -be «made, is a clear 
indication that .the Congress does. not 
have adequate information upon which 
to act in carrying out its constitutional 
“responsibilities for maintaining adequate 
-controls over Government ‘expenditures. 

The Senate has repeatedly attempted 
~to-enact.legislation» which would provide 
the machinery.necessary. to effect reduc- 
tions in Federal:expenditures. -On rec- 
ommendations of the Committee.on Gov- 
ernment .Operations, the Senate ap- 
_proved,.in the 82d,.83d, and 84th Con- 
gresses, bills.similar or .identical. to the 
bill I am introducing in the Senate.today. 
The.bill -was approved by a vote: of 55 to 
8 in the. 82d Congress .and, after the 
committee had-adopted further .perfect- 
ing amendments, -passed the Senate 
under unanimous. consent in both the 
-83d-and. 84th Congresses. The House of 
Representatives -in each -instance has 
«withheld.approvalof these bills, although 
no vote-has-ever, been permitted.on the 
merits of the proposal. The Congress 
and. its:Appropriations Committees. con- 
»tinue to labor-under a tremendous handi- 
cap in passing judgment: on-budget -re- 
quests for the-executive branch of the 
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Government. .Failure .to »provide...ade- 
quate -facilities:for the procurement.of 
factual information “that ‘iscneeded:and 
indespensable'to enable the Congress and 
“its~committees to~-make sound and ju- 
‘dicious determinations with respect to 
appropriations requested in the budget, 
-has -resulted :in .a:.demand -on .the .part 
of the public. for: remedial action. .It.is 
my: earnest judgment that the: billkI am 
‘introducing today «will meet: and- satisfy 
‘that’ demand. 

‘As Members of the Senate know, the 
~Commission.on.Organization. ofthe Ex- 
ecutive-Branch of: the Government.made 
specific -recommendations to the Con- 
egresswith a view to improving: govern- 
‘mental budget: and accounting ‘methods 
‘and procedures. A ‘bill which, among 
other provisions, called for the*submis- 
sion.of budget requests to the. Congress 
on.an:annual accrued expenditure -basis 
-was spassed -by the Senate :during the 
¿84th .Congress, :as ‘recommended .by ‘the 
-Hoover' Commission. This: provision was 
“stricken ‘in: conference at the insistence 
‘of members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. Legislation to imple- 
ment this part of the Hoover report. has 
been .introduced:in the present Congress, 
cbut» there ‘have*been certain objections 
‘raised to this approach on the basis that 
“it might ‘seriously impair the effective- 
ness of the ‘Committees on -Appropria- 
“tions, particularly in relation to contract 
authority. -In view. of this development, 
the. Subcommittee. on .Reorganization.of 
the. Committee ‘on Government: Opera- 
“tions -was ‘forced to cancel a hearing 
‘scheduled for Tuesday of this -week, at 
the request of the witnesses scheduled ‘to 
appear in behalf of the legislation, pend- 
‘ing the completion of efforts to solve 
some of these, problems. 

It is my conviction that the:bill I am 


introducing >today, along with 60 other 
-Senators:who-have joined: as cosponsors, 
“will not only provide the Congress with 


adequate facilities to carry out its con- 
stitutional functions: and to retain con- 
trol. over the. purse. springs,.but will. pro- 
vide the: medium through. which. the nec- 
essary economies ‘in governmental op- 
¿erations can be-effected. ‘It will set up 
“machinery: througlwhich<all-of:the ree- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
can be fully implemented under authority 
which will be vested. in the proposed. Joint 
Committee on the Budget.without further 
legislative:action,:;and with the further 
advantage: of:retaining complete legisla- 
tive: control over all: appropriations:and 
the expenditure of Federal funds. 
Section’1 of the’ bill charges the joint 
committee with the duty “to inform it- 
.Self.on.all.matters.relating.to the annual 
budget.of the agencies of .the..United 


States. Government’; ‘to provide the 


Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the'Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of-the' Senate 
with such information on items con- 
tained in such budget and the justifica- 
tion submitted in.support thereof, as 
may be necessary to enable said commit- 
tees “to give -adequate ‘consideration 
thereto.” ` That is the’heart of the®bill. 
‘The bill makes it the duty’of the ‘joint 
committee “to report to the Appropria- 
tions.Committees.of the House of Repre- 
sentatives -and .the.Senate its findings 
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-with respect.to:. budget estimates:and re- 
„visions in-appropriations required:to:hold 
-expenditures:to the: minimum:consistent 
with “the ‘requirements of ° Government 
operations and national:security.” “That 
“is the goal the bill’seeks to-attain. 

To enable the joint committee to 
‘properly ‘function..and. render :the..serv- 
ices and. perform the.duties ,prescribed, 
-the committee. is-empowered ~to: employ 
-@ “professional, technical, and «clerical 
‘staff: and; upon’ the:written authority:of 
‘the chairman or the*vice chairman, the 
‘members of the-professional and techni- 
cal staff “shàl have the right to examine 
the.fiscal .books,.documents,, papers, and 
reports -of .any -agency -of .the United 
States: Government -within ror without 
-the..District: of Columbia,:and«datare- 
‘lated ‘to \proposed :appropriations:in the 
‘annual budget transmitted*by the Pres- 
‘ident.” 

The joint committee is also authorized 
‘to hold hearings at any time whether the 
Congress is in session, in recess, or .has 
adjourned,.in order.to examine:into.and 
inform itself on matters relating .to :the 
-Federal »hudget, requested -appropria- 
tions, and :the expenditure rof “public 
‘funds. It will then report‘its findings:to 
the two ‘Appropriations! Committees. 

The bill; as introduced; contains a pro- 
vision approved by the committee in the 
84th Congress, -which authorizes the 
-Comptroller General of the United States 
to undertake special investigations: upon 
«the request of the Chairman:rof:the Joint 
»Committee: on ‘the Budget. “This«section 
of ‘the’ bill is ‘designed -to«conform ‘toa 
“number: of suggestions: submitted :to the 
committee relative to the desirability of 

establishing a qualified staffon a.perma- 
nent.and.nonpolitical basis. to make such 
investigations and reports as may bere- 
.quired by the,joint:committee:to.supple- 
-ment the .work: of its:own:professional 
staff with respect to designated: agencies. 

The proposed ‘legislation ‘authorizes 
the joint committee to adopt rules re- 
specting its: organization and'procedures, 
.and.contains a further. subsection requir- 
ing. the inclusion: in the annual budget. of 
the United States -of -a.-special. analysis 
of-all active: long-term=construction: and 
development programs and projects: au- 
thorized by the “Congress, including 
grants-in-aid programs, under a sepa- 
rate grouping covering.a projected pe- 
riod .of.10 years. 

The need for the services:which would 
be performedby the:joint committee; for 
both the Appropriations Committees and 
for the Congress, is obvious. The Bureau 
of the Budget, an-arm. of ‘the executive 
branch -óf the Government, employs 
more than 500; people .the year around, 
cat an-annual cost-in excess.of»$344.mil- 
lion, who: devote themselves:to:the:prep- 
aration and «submission -ofthe annual 
budget of the President tothe Congress. 
“Every agency and department of the 
Government has its own-budget staff and 
employees separate.and apart from the 
Bureau,,the number, and.cost of which is 
indeterminable. -All -of these Federal 
employees represent ithe views vof the 
executive branch ‘with reference to:ap- 
propriations to cover the operating cost 
‘of “that “branch of the Government. 
When appropriation bills are before the 
committees of _Congress, the -hearings 
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conducted are ex parte in nature. Wit- 
nesses appearing before the committee 
are the heads and representatives of the 
agencies desiring the money to spend. 
‘Their purpose is to support and defend 
the budget requests both as to necessity 
and amounts. 

The Appropriations Committees have 
not heretofore been equipped with ade- 
quate permanent professional and tech. 
nical staffs charged with the duty or re- 
sponsibility of thoroughly examining 
and evaluating proposed expenditures. 
Neither the Congress nor the taxpayers 
are represented by witnesses who are 
prepared and competent to refute with 
facts and reliable information the claims 
or the evidence submitted by representa- 
tives of the executive branch in support 
of the budget requests. 

Under this procedure it is most diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the Appropria- 
tions Committees to screen the requests 
before them and make fair and judicious 
decisions with reference to all appropria- 
tion items. They only hear one side of 
the case. A joint committee, as proposed 
by the bill, properly staffed and func- 
tioning, will be able to present to the 
Appropriations Committees and to the 
Congress factual information that will 
justify the elimination of some items en- 
tirely and a reduction in the amounts of 
many others. 

This committee would follow up on 
funds appropriated by the Congress and 
report on the prudence of their expendi- 
ture. On the basis of such reports the 
Congress would then be able to make 


more intelligent determinations with re- 


spect to subsequent appropriations. 

The need for the kind of facility and 
the service this measure would provide 
has heretofore been recognized and con- 
firmed by both Houses of Congress. The 
Senate, in recognition of the urgency for 
action, passed bills in the 82d, 83d, and 
84th Congresses which were virtually 
identical to that which I am introducing 
today. 

The Congress cannot with good grace 
and conscience continue to ride herd on 
the agencies and departments of the 
executive branch in an effort to eliminate 
waste, duplication, and extravagance— 
nor can it depend upon the President to 
recommend adjustments in his own 
budget, if it is unwilling to set an exam- 
ple by putting its own legislative ma- 
chinery in order. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the desk until the close of business 
today so that other Senators, who may 
wish to do so, may cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

The bill (S. 1585) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. , 
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ELIMINATION OF FINANCIAL LIMI- 
TATION ON REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE HOLDINGS OF AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 

introduce, for appropriate reference, a 

bill to eliminate the financial limitation 

on real and personal estate holdings of 
the American Historical Association and 


to exempt from taxation certain prop- - 


erty of such association in the District 
of Columbia. 

The charter of the American Histori- 
cal Association was approved by Con- 
gress in 1889 under an act of incorpora- 
tion sponsored by Senator George Fris- 
bie Hoar, of Massachusetts. “The asso- 
ciation was founded in 1884 for “the 
promotion of historical studies, the col- 
lection and preservation of historical 
manuscripts, and for kindred purposes 
in the interest of American history, and 
of history in America.” The association 
has continuously pursued those object- 
ives. 

The act of incorporation of 1889 au- 
thorized the association to hold real 
and personal property in the District of 
Columbia to an amount not exceeding 
$500,000. Asa result of the devaluation 
of the dollar in the 1930’s and the exist- 
ing general prosperity of the country, the 
securities now held by the association 
have a market value of about $650,000. 
In addition, it owns real estate valued 
at about $40,000, which is used entirely 
for nonprofit, educational, and histori- 
cal purposes. 

It is my feeling that all the property 
of the association should be made tax 
exempt in the District of Columbia so 
that this association may enjoy the same 
exemptions which are now granted by 
law to, similar organizations. The bill 
which I am introducing will remove the 
existing limit of $500,000 on the real 
and personal property which may be 
exempt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1586) to eliminate the 
financial limitation on real and personal 
estate holdings of the American Histori- 
cal Association and to exempt from tax- 
ation certain property of such associa- 
tion in the District of Columbia, intro- 
duced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


ADDITIONAL INCOME TAX EXEMP- 
TION FOR CERTAIN PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED TAXPAYERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
extend to the physically handicapped 
the same $600 exemption which is now 
given to blind persons. It is estimated 
that the bill, if enacted into law, would 
affect about 400,000 or 500,000 persons, 
many of whom could be removed from 
the public-assistance rolls and helped to 


_ become self-sustaining, and thus make 


it possible for them to overcome the 


_ severe drain on their resources which is 


caused by the necessity of obtaining spe- 
cial rehabilitation and training devices, 
and prosthetic and other equipment. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1588) to provide an addi- 
tional income-tax exemption for certain 
physically handicapped taxpayers, in- 
troduced by Mr. Javits, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN FOOD 
FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SALES TAX ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to repeal the 
present 1 percent sales tax imposed in 
the District of Columbia on food pur- 
chased for home consumption. The bill 
would not affect the levy on restaurant 
meals. 

The receipts from the tax have been 
very disappointing, in that only about 
$2,225,000 a year has been collected from 
it, as contrasted with the very much 
higher estimate. The amount involved 
is a very minor proportion of the total 
budget of the District of Columbia, of 
about $220 inillion. 

A tax on sales of food is not imposed 
in such large cities as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Los Angeles, or San 
Francisco. Furthermore, it falls on 
those who are least able to pay it, and 
can least afford to do so. We believe the 
provision should be repealed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1590) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Sales Tax Act so as to 
exempt from tax sales of food for human 
consumption off the premises where 
such food is sold, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and Mr. Morse), was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REPEAL OF TAX ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF PERSONS AND PROP- 
ERTY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to repeal the present Federal excise 
taxes on transportation of persons and 
of goods. A Similar bill, H. R. 5557, has 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative CHARLES 
O. PORTER, of Oregon’s Fourth Congres- 
sional District. I am offering this bill for 
myself and for my colleague, the able 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

We believe that it is right and logical 
that the repeal of these particular excise 


‘taxes should be sought by representa- 


tives of the Far West in the two Houses 
of Congress, because geographical dis- 
crimination against the West is the out- 
standing characteristic which differen- 
tiates these excise taxes from any of the 
other personal Federal excises. 

Many of the other wartime excise 
taxes may be undesirable and perhaps 
discriminatory against particular busi- 
nesses or producers. But they strike the 
producers and consumers of the taxed 
goods and services alike no matter where 
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inthe United:-States’ they may:live. “The 
excise -taxes on. transportation -alone 
strike very unequally and unfairly-at.dif- 
ferent Americans, ‘for mo other reason 
than -the :distance.-at »which -they -may 
happen to live from the large: economic 
and population:centers ofrour Nation. 

THREE PERCENT FREIGHT TAX ACTS AS BARRIER TO 

WESTERN “PROGRESS 

Mr. President,it<is-easy-to cite many 
examples.to.show how both,producers 
and.consumers in my.own State.of Ore- 
‘gon, in Washinton State or Idaho or’Ari- 
zona or California, or anywhere at a 
great distance from ithe industrial and 
commercial heartland «df «the “United 
States; mustpay many.timesithe amount 
“of transportation excise tax which is:col- 
Jected from producers*and:consumers-of 
the same:goods:elsewhereiin eur country. 
At. a- time when “rising transportation 
costs are: already placing -an economic 
strain on these more distant areas within 
‘our country, the transportation “excise 
taxes have the further effect of increas- 
ing, for economic purposes, the distance 
which “we must overcome from major 
‘American*markets by 3 percent “in the 
‘case of goods and by 10:percent inthe 
case of persons traveling «as passengers. 
I believe that this is directly contrary to 
sound economic policy for our vast and 
-farflung country, which should be «de- 
signed to -tie its various regions closer 
together, rather than to increase arti- 
ficially the economic distance between its 
parts. 

However, Mr. President, I shall not now 
‘take the time of the Senate to read all 
the examples which may be cited to illus- 
trate what is actually a self-evident 
"point. I ask unanimous consent, instead, 
that there be printed in the RECCRD, at 
ithe conclusion of my remarks, a letter 
“which I addressed last December 13 to 
Representative AIME J. Foranp, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Excise Taxes of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, in*»which I 
urged that committee:to end Federal ex- 
cise taxes on .transportation_at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred: and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1591) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal 
the tax on transportation of persons and 
the tax on the transportation of -prop- 

“erty, introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for 
himself and Mr. MORSE), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
“the Committee. on Finance. 

The letter presented by Mr. NEUBER- 
GER is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 

Washington, D: C.,'December 13, 1956. 

Hon. AIME J. FoRAND, 

Chairman, Subcommittee -on ‘Excise 
Taxes, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that.I am not 
in the capital.and thus unable to. appear- be- 
fore your committee in person to present the 
case for the abandonment of the present 
excise tax on transportation of persons‘and 
property. I am therefore summarizing my 

» statement in this -letter'to you, in-hope that 
it may be’placed in the record: of: your hear- 
ings and» may -come -to the attention of the 
members of your committee in formulating 
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your decision with respect to-.continuation 
of these particular excise taxes. 

“Your committee has previously heard’ testi- 
mony.from many individuals:and: organiza- 
tions interested in\the ending of excise: taxes, 
most of which .were instituted as.emergency 
measures during’ the Second ‘World War with 
‘the expectation that they would-expire at 
the.end of. the-war. -Our.unexpected: postwar 
military and international: needs*and conse- 
quent. budgetary. requirements: have made it 
impossible for. us to.live: up. to: this..expecta- 
tion, and with. the.expansion of.the economy 
the burden of these taxes has considerably 
increased. I understand that’ the impact of 
the excise taxes on ‘transportation alone has 
grown “twenty-fold=since their enactment, 
from about. $25emillion:in .1942..t0 more.than 
$700 million :collected ‘from passengers and 
shippersvof goods..in.1955. 

Some. of the,regressive.and discriminatory 
effects of these transportation taxes have 
been described by other witnesses, and while 
I-share*the view that -many ‘of the excise 
taxes, including those on transportation, are 
inequitable sand undesirable, I-do:not in- 
tend to:duplicate the many. statements ‘to 
this effect in this letter. .My purpose.is spe- 
cifically to emphasize the geographic dis- 
crimination inherent in the excise taxes..on 
„transportation, which goes beyond any in- 


“equities which may exist in respect to excises 


on particular goods and services by falling 
more heavily on the people of: some States 
‘and regions of the United States than on 
others. 

I know that the Treasury Department has 
stated that, in view of budgetary require- 
ments the coming fiscal year, the Federal 
Government cannot afford any net loss in 
‘revenue and that it may thus’ be impossible 
to permit excise taxes to expire this year. 
In view of the claims universally made -by 
those subject to such excises, in- many cases 
with great justice, your committee may be 
urged to the conclusion.that no excise taxes 


should be abandoned piecemeal when it is — 


impossible to give relief in the case of others. 
I want to urge, however, that the’excise tax 
on transportation is uniquely different from 
those on particular goods, to the point where 


‘it ;would be entirely logical, as well as ex- 


tremely desirable, to end this tax irrespective 
of what may be possible or necessary. in the 
case of other Federal excise taxes. 

This. crucial.difference in the case of.the 
taxes on transportation is that it places a 
wholly ‘disproportionate burden on the peo- 
ple and the economies of the States west of 
the Continental Divide, particularly those of 
the Pacific coast, such as my own State of 


-Oregon. This*burden falls equally upon the 
-shippers of the great bulk.of the-goods which 


we. contribute to.the.economy of the rest.of 
the Nation, and.upon the consumers of Ore- 
gon with respect to the great bulk -of the 


"goods which we-must obtain from the rest 


of the country. While this inequitable im- 
pact of the transportation taxes on the 
people of Oregon is obvious at first glance,:a 
number of examples:of «typical exports and 
imports.shipped between Oregon-and.a rep- 
resentative point at the heart of the eastern 
market and population area will illustrate 
the magnitude of the discrimination. (In 
the following examples, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been arbitrarily chosen as this representative 
eastern point. ‘Within 500 miles of- Pitts- 
burgh is found 55 percent of the iNation’s 
population and -the overwhelmingly greater 
portion of:its industrial-and consumer mar- 
ket. Portland, Oreg.,.is. from 2,000 to: 3,000 


-Miles.from.,points -within -this circle.) 


Typical long-haul shipments from Oregon 
and neighboring “Western States might in- 
clude lumber—Oregon’s principal-export and 
mainstay of our economy—apples, wheat, 
cattle, and canned fruits and vegetables. 

‘A -carload of “Oregon’s Jumber ‘will pe 
assessed freight charges of ‘$675 for shipment 
from. Portland, Oreg.,-to Pittsburgh. Trans- 
portation charges for the same carload .of 
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pine from .Georgia’s.. forest -are +$410. ‘The 
Federal excise tax on transportation col- 
lected “from “the “Oregon ‘tumiberman “is “40 
‘percent larger than that*paid' by the Georgia 
timber merthant. 

“Oregon :canners shipping canned fruits: or 
wegetables.to eastern population :centers may 
pay transportation charges of -$1,032.perscar- 
load; compared with .perhaps $264. per .car- 
load shipped by a midwestern food processor. 
‘The midwestern shipper will -paya trans- 
“portation tax’ of $792, but ‘the'ederal-Gov- 
‘ernment «will: charge the Oregon +Shipper «a 
sransportation tax of $20.96—~almost 4 times 
greater. 

The: Federal excise -tax on .transportation 
f.a.carload.of..grain from Oregon’s farms 
will. be.over 214 times the tax on grain from 
‘the central United” States, that on Oregon 
cattle’ 3.8 times the tax paid by ‘midwestern 
‘shippers, to-reach the great consumer market 
of. the .eastern-population» centers. 

Altogether, it is estimated that farmers 
pay°almost.one-fourth of.the national trans- 
portation excises. Western farmers, who face . 
the highest transportation costs to reach 
‘their markets “and to purchase the” manu- 
‘factured items they need, aressaddledywith-a 
far greater burden of-this Federal ‘tax:than 
are their fellow | citizens *elsewhere “in the 
Nation. 

Moreover, “the discriminatory impact -of 
.the „transportation tax.on the.people of 
Oregon -applies to most.of the things we 
consume, other than fresh food, as well as to 
our products. For example, it costs+$10 to 
ship an automatic washing machine to Port- 
land, .Oreg.,. from. a -hypothetical : eastern 
manufacturer in an industrial center such 
as Pittsburgh, Pa. about-4 times.as much as 
it costs to. ship the same machine. within the 
500-mile circle of greatest population con- 
centration, for example, $2.61 to Terre Haute, 
Ind. The Portland housewife is taxed -4 
‘times more on her washing machine than 


"are the majority of all American homemakers 


who live within the eastern’500-mile radius. 

The Oregon . farmer who -purchases wire 
fencing, a new tractor,-or :tires for his old 
one, from.eastern factories will be taxed by 
his Federal Government on four times great- 


“er transportation -costs than those paid by 


his umidwestern colleague. 
A pound of coffee:is shipped to the North- 
“west at-six or-more -times the .cost and) tax 


_at which. it reaches.an eastern. or midwestern 


consumer. Clothing, shoes, radios, small do- 
mestic appliances, all such manufactured 
goods reach Oregon at from’ 2ito"4 times the 
transportation costs which the majority- of 
Americans.must-pay—and, at proportionately 


-greater. Federal excise tax.costs. 


In summary, the people of “Oregon ‘and 
other Western “States are the victims of «a 
discriminatory Federal excise tax which 


“penalizes them for the uncontroliable factors 
-Of our country’s'size and physicak geography. 


Transportation -is in no way.a.luxury or a 
special service—it is an inevitable and ir- 
reducible element in every phase of the Na- 
tion’s ‘economic activity, anda /dispropor- 
tionately large and essential -elementin «the 
economy of the- Far West. The: Federal. ex- 
cise taxes. on transportation have the effect 
of..lengthening by 3 percent the distance 
which, economically, separates the*American 
West from the East, as faras the movement 
of products in both directions: is concerned, 
and: by 10 percent-with respect to.travel -be- 
tween these areas. 

Thus, fairness and equity to the citizens 
of our’ Western States, as*well’as ‘the’ better 
development -and integration of our national 
economy, demand an end ‘to the-discrimina- 
tion-against.the-West. which.is uniquely in- 


-herent .in these .particular. Federal excise 


taxes. -I very much hope that your commit- 
tee will find ‘it possible to: recommend their 
abandonment this year, 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD- L> NEUBERGER, 
United States-Senator. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE ACT, RELATING TO 
FARMER COMMITTEEMEN 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HpmpHrey }, Lintroduce: 
for appropriate reference a bill of am 
emergency nature having: to do with the 
crop-insurance program in drought and 
other disaster areas: 

I have been:informed that in the-State 
of Colorado from 6'to 8 counties will be 
eliminated from: the Federal crop-insur- 
ance program.. The nature-of the-emer- 
gency, I assure- the: Senate; is such that 
time is of the-essence. 

There is now being promulgated'in the 
office of the manager of the crop-insur= 
ance program.a.series.of. rates. and sehed- 
ules which will be sent to the farm 
policyholders: within a very few weeks. 
As a matter: of fact,.in the normal pro- 
cedure, they will be. distributed: about 
April 1: 

Mr. President; since the -bill is ai very 
short one; I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this pointiin the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT’ pro tempore: The 
bill will: be received and appropriately 
referred: and; without objection, the: bill 
will be printed in the-ReEcorp. 

The bill (S: 1594) to amend the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance -Act, as amended, to 
provide: for: administration. by’ farmer 
committeemen andi improve application 
of the: crop-insurance' program in 
drought: and’ other disaster’ areas, and 
for other purposes; introduced by Mr. 
Carrott (for himself and Mr. Hum= 
PHREY), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred. to. the- Committe. on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to: be 
printed in the Recorp; as follows: 

Be it enacted; etc.,. That the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act} as amended, is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) S@ction 507 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following. new subsec- 
tion: 

“(f) The Board and the: Secretary shall 
utilize: the States and: county farmer: com- 
mittees established pursuant to’ section 8of 
the Soil Conservation: and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, to carry out the pro- 

‘ visions: of this title, except that following a 
public ‘hearing’and based upon the: findings 
thereof the Secretary may determine that a 
different. agency. shall be utilized in: a par- 
ticular: State or: county.” 

(b) Section 508. is amended by adding at. 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this: title; (1) crop insurance» shall be 
provided in any- county with respect to any 
crop if writtem applicationss: therefor are 
filed’ covering’ at least two hundred or one- 
third, whichever’is smaller; of the-producers 
normally producing such commodity; except 
that such applications: may be refused on 
basis of the finding of w public hearing in 
such’ county that the»premium cost of such 
insurance: would: exceed the value of the 
program to eligible producers; and (2) prem- 
jums« charged’ shall be based’ om actuarial 
risks:covered’ by: the: policies calculated with 
50 percent of the: weight on) county: or type 
of farm area: experience, and’ 50 percent of 
the weight. on: statewide recommendations 
and experience: and: shall not: include: any 
charge for: administrative: and experimental 
costs:of the program: Notwithstanding the 
other’ provisions: of: this: subsection the: anm- 
nual. premium charged on: any policy shall 
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not exceed 25 percent. of.'75. percent of the. 
indemnity coverage of such policy. Appro- 
priations by Congress»to the corporation are 
hereby authorized in such amounts annually 
as may be required to equal the excess of 
indemnities paid over: premiums: collected im 
any yearin-any area designated by the-Presi-- 
dent to warrant assistance of. the Federal 
Government under Public Law 875, 81st 
Congress, (42.U. S.-C. 1855), as. amended.” 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask: 


unanimous consent to have: printed: in 
the body. of. the Record an) explanatory 
statement,. together with tables: and 


charts, with- reference not only ta Colo-. 


rado, but also to other States. 
There. being’ no objection, the: state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the: 


ReEcorp, as follows: 


The Federal. crop insurance program: in 
Colorado is facing elimination: This: fact, 
if it occurs, which now. seems almost in- 
evitable, will be:not only a disaster: to the 
Wheat Belt but. will be a terrific economic 
loss to all of eastern Colorado. 

In order to: comprehend the: full impor- 
tance of this development a short reference 


should be made into the purpose of the: 


Federal crop insurance: program: The his- 
tory of the plains area has beem one of high 
risk to farming. enterprises. A variety of 
hazards are always ready to impose a disas- 
trous result.upon the:farmer. Among. these, 
of: most’ importance are’ hail, insects, ex- 
cessive wind, and the appalling impact of 
prolonged drought, These are hazards that 
the farmer is-unmable to control in most cases. 


It singles out no.one individual and, gen-.- 


erally speaking; all farmers in the area are 
hit with. the.same economic loss.. 


Each time; in the years past and currently, 


when such disaster hif an area and, the: 
farmers were facing complete loss and eco- . 
nomic ruin; the Federal Government in-- 


augurated disaster relief measures. These 
measures were and are-often late and inef- 
fective. 
forced to capitulate long before- aid can be 
made available. As a result, farmers. were 
oma constant plane of: declines and ‘falb in 
economic. stability. Every relief measure 
was designed:to aid.farmers who were:almost 
economically ruined. In addition, these so- 
called drought-relief measures were extremely 
costly both from administration and from 
immense’ funds required to alleviate. the 
situation. 


The question arose—Couldn’t there be a. 


more effective program:to assist farmers in 
maintaining» a more: stabilized. agriculture 
on:the Great Plains, one in which a:farmer 
could buy protection against. hazards beyond 
his. control? 


that would insure a farmer’s investment in 
his current crop. Would the cost of this 
type of program: be:prohibitive:or:could:it: be 
arranged:‘to pay its way? 

It was under:conditions: such ‘as*this: that 
the. Congress« of: the United: States: granted 
funds for the: establishment of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation: to administer 
the program: known: asi Federal: crop: insur- 
ance. It-was:asmovement: that had:not:been 
tried: or-provemand in this light:it' wassorigi- 
nated: as: a. measure for experimental pur- 
poses; An: appropriation. of $100 million 
was granted the: Corporation: to use: ast a 
capital. reserve. Each: county signing: up 
enough: insurance: units: to qualify for: par- 
ticipatiom in the program: was.appraised for 
production capabilities: in accordance“ with 
proper land use:. Actuarial teamsset: a rate 
and coverage: for-each of: these: countiessin= 
dividually. Land was classified so as:to as- 
sure: that improper: land: management: would 
not occur’as: a/result of insurance: protection. 
In-other words; land:not'suited forthe grow- 
ing of crops was: ineligible: for’ insurance 


Many of the smaller farmers are: 


In. other words, insurance. or: 
investment protection—all risk insurance: 
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coverage. Counties individually had classi- 
fied areas that were eligible and unclassified 
areas that were not eligible. 

Since there was no past actuarial experi- 
ence to set these rates and coverages the 
original ones were based on` appraisal. of 
each county’s. past production records. 
During the years immediately after the in- 
ception of the program; crop growing condi- 
tions: improved and many: counties» showed 
premium reserves of considerable size: As 
drought and various other. crop. disasters 
localized’ in: other counties, they- showed 
premium: deficits: From:time to time during 
the years of operation: of the Corporation, 
changes. were made to improve the. program. 
Each year the policyholders were»notified of 
changes‘and if-they were dissatisfied with the 
changes, they’ were: permitted to: cancel their 
policy: The: whole. program was. voluntary 
and cross participation in other programs 
was not made.a requisite for participation. 

As: actuarial experience» became. available, 
certain:changes:were made:as to landeligibil- 
ity and poor farm operators that were- not 
considered average risks because of their 
land. or their:own abilities.-were.canceled from 
the program. The*growth of the policyhold- 
ers insured by the Corporation grew ta: tre- 
mendous numbers—sonmie’ counties. having 
more: than 90-percent participation. 

Crops that were eligible for insurance 
protection were: primarily the basic crop in 
a particular’ area. This, however, was- ex= 
tended:to multiple crops:in- areas that relied 
on ai variety of. crops for: their main seurce 
of income. 

Not until the last few years has: the Cor- 
poration found. a large-seale disaster. con- 
fronting» it. Generally, localized areas: that 
were‘affected by crop losses were offset by 
larger» areas showing bountiful harvest: and 
premium reserves:for the Corporation. How- 
ever, beginning» in 1952; the present. drought 
made its first real entrance on the-reeords 
of the: Corporation in Colorado. As the dry 
conditions spread northward over the ‘Wheat 
Belt, Colorado.counties began to. suffer in- 
creasingly larger losses: Soon premium re+ 
serves. were liquidated: and’ replaced. by 
premium deficits: In the:face of impending 
disaster, additional farm operators were quick 
to see-the benefit of buying crop’ insurance 
protection and participation swelled to un- 
precedented heights in all counties—par- 
ticularly in eastern Colorado and Wyoming, 
not to mention. Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. With this:added liability the Corpo- 
ration paid nearly’$4 million in. indemnities 
in 1955. in Colorado alone. This was: more 
than the program: had lost in all of its»pre- 
vious years in Colorado: The: same» story 
holds true for other Great Plains States. 


Colorado State summary of wheat. premiums 
and.indemnities,.1936-—56. 


Year 


0 eee EL: 


1,726,252 


1,150,100 | 3,682, 118 —9, 510; 462 


1 Insurance not offered. 
2 Preliminary. 
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Summary of wheat crop insurance experience, 1939-56 
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In the face of a dwindling capital reserve, 
the Corporation readjusted rates to compen- 
sate for these losses. As long as the rate was 
within reason and in line with the coverage, 
the policyholders were understandably agree- 
able to the increase. However, as the rates 
proceeded to get out of line with the cover- 
age, the policyholders were forced to drop 
this insurance as it no longer could return 
enough to insure their crop investments. 

In 1956, the Corporation felt that it no 
longer could offer investment protection in 
the form of Federal crop insurance to 16 
southwest counties in Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas because it was losing 
too much money and the risk involved in 
those counties did not show where they could 
recover it and maintain a premium that the 
policyholder could afford. In Colorado, these 
counties were Baca, Prowers, and Kiowa; 
and in addition, three multiple counties were 
uta eg namely, Las Animas, Conejos, and 

tero. 


Rates are now in some counties and areas 
nearly 50 percent of the coverage; this is pro- 
hibitive and is no longer a feasible program 
for_a wheatgrower to participate in. As a 
result, the growers then are literally priced 
out of this protection. 

Just what has Federal crop insurance 
meant to the Great Plains States and coun- 
ties and particularly to Colorado counties? 
Nearly $10 million has been poured into the 
bloodstream of 15 eastern Colorado counties 
in the last 4 years. Were it not for this 
money, the intenseness and severity of the 
drought would have forced thousands of 
farmers from their farms. The economy in 
every town east of the Rockies would have 
suffered a severe setback not cushioned by 
the indemnity check of the insured farmer 
who had a complete loss. 

Several million dollars were lent to Colo- 
rado farmers last year on the sole strength 
of a collateral assignment of their Federal 
crop insurance. It has been a tremendous 


buffer to complete ruin for thousands of 
courageous insured farmers. As has been 
said many, many times, “It has helped me 
pay my bills and get the next crop in.” 
“Without it I would have had to give up.” 
The program has saved the average farmer 
from tremendous loss—losses that would 
have either ruined him or severely crippled 
his operation for years to come. 

What has been the cost of this to the tax- 
payer? With the exception of the adminis- 
tration it has been nothing. Premiums have 
paid the losses. The Corporation is now 
showing 4 premium deficit, however, and in 
order to recover this deficit in the capital re- 
serve, rates will go up again next year. This 
will force the policyholders to cancel; they 
will have no other alternative, and the pro- 
gram will have been eliminated. 

What can be done by the Corporation to 
prevent this? According to the existing reg- 
-ulations set forth in the original bill, they 
can do nothing, since premiums must be ad=- 
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justed.to pay the loss and.to hold the.capital 
reserve at its original amount of $100 million. 

No one ‘foresaw the extensiveness and the 
intenseness of this current drought. Crop 
insurance has: weathered.the: test in» a: very 
simple» but dramatic: fashion: Givem the 
chance to continue with: its: present. partici- 
pation, it could. rebuild. its.losses in time. 
The need and the democratic principles.on 
which it is: operated are its two most promi- 
nent references. In order for it to continue 
as an implement of the farmer to stave off 
economic disaster as a result of crop losses, 
it must have the help of Congress. 

There-are many minor changes that could 
improve upon the effectiveness: of the pro- 
gram, but the» most important thing now is 
to hold its present high participation, and 
that can only" be-done byproviding this in= 
surance’ protection at a cost the farmer can 
afford to pay. 

Congress can provide this helpin the same 
way as it has:met other drought emergencies, 
with the exception’ that’ it will not require 
the» vast amount of public’ funds’ nor addi- 
tional administrative machinery required to 
make this: program function. Congress, by 
underwriting the-losses invexcess of premium 
income, could accomplish a tremendous: help 
to hard-stricken areas as a result of drought. 
This would relieve: the Corporation of in- 
creasing’ the rates to insured producers. The 
cost would be» minute compared to present 
soil-bank payments, as would be exemplified 
by 2'$10 million deficit for: crop insurance in 
Colorado since 1939) and a $27 million’ ex- 
penditure for soil-bank payments: in Colo- 
rado in 1957. 

Rates and coverages for the next crop year, 
1958; must be in the hands of the policy- 
holder by April 15,1957. If Congress is-going 
to continue with Federal crop insurance in 
the majority of counties-on the Great Plains, 
then: action will of necessity need to come 
soon. 

The type: of program in which” a« farmer 
enters into: a business-proposition voluntarily 
with the Government and pays a premium 
rate per acre to insure himself against the 
hazards of nature; im order that he will not 
need: be: a relief statistic or a ward of the 
State, is: most worthy and useful type of 
program. To see it destroyed in: the areas 
in which ‘it is'serving its purpose so dramati- 
cally and. accomplishing so much’ would’ be 
a tragedy. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator: yield?’ 

Mr. CARROLL. I am glad to: yield: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to be 
associated with the distinguished: junior 
Senator from. Colorado in the introduc- 
tion of the bill. It is proposed legisla- 
tion: of. an urgent, emergeney nature. 
Asa Member of the Committee-on Agri- 
culture and: Forestry, I shall do every- 
thing’ I cam to: promote its immediate, 
quick, and favorable consideration: 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the distin= 
guished Senator from Minnesota.. A 
companion. bill has been. introduced. in 
the other. body. 

Action on the bill is urgent. I_there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it may 
lie upon the: President’s desk until at 
least the conclusion of another” legisla- 
tive day, so that other Senators from 
drought and disaster areas may support 
and cosponsor the bill, if they so. desire. 

The-PRESIDENT pro tempore.. With- 
out. objection, it. is so-ordered. 


WELFARE OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
CITIZENS: OF MINNESOTA: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr: President, I 

am about to introduce æ bill; and I. ask 

unanimous consent that I may speak on 
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it.in excess.of.the-3 minutes.allowed un- 
der the order which. has been. entered: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: With- 
out objection, the-Senator from: Minnes 
sota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to promote the welfare of the Amer- 
ican Indian citizens: of Minnesota; to 
establish: a Minnesota: Indian. Adminis= 
tration, and for other ‘purposes: In the 
84th Congress it proved impossible to 
hold’ hearings on a similar bill, S. 4281. 
During recent months, this bill has been 
discussed. in Minnesota. by. the Indians; 
by- State-officials, and by other interested 
private individuals. and. organizations: 
The revised bill which I now.introduce is 
the result: 

Discussion of this proposal has” been 
enhanced, Mr. President, by a. series. of 
events. in. Minnesota .which.have helped 
to attract public.attention.to: the Minne- 
sota: Indian: situation. as never. before: 
During this time the Governors: Human 
Rights Commission has prepared æ pro- 
gram: to: help the Indians in Minnesota 
improve their economic well-being. The 
Community Welfare Council. of Henne- 


‘pin County has.issued a comprehensive 


report which. deals. primarily. with the 
migratiom of Indians to the: Twin Cities 
and the resulting economic’ and social 
problems. 

Another event has perhaps been more 
important in directing public attention 
to these problems. One of. the -most.tal- 
ented and dedicated newspapermen: in 
the- country, Mr. Carl 'T. Rowan; of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, has written for his 
newspaper a series of 15 articles which 
already. have attracted notable acclaim, 
and which deserve.evem more widespread 
attention. 

Minnesotans have become:increasingly 
proud’ of the career and ‘contributions of 
Carl Rowan. He is already known for 
his earlier’ journalistic achievements— 
reporting which has_taken him to scenes 
of. American racial tension, to Asian. vil- 
lage development projeets, and to the 
United’ Nations headquarters: in New 
York: In his latest .series: of articles: on 
the-plight of the:75,000 citizens of Indian 
descent inthe upper Midwest, Mr: Rowan 
has exposed one of the:most tragic and 
difficult. social problems. of contemporary 
Americ.. He- has rendered.all. of us. an 
inestimable-service. 

Mr: Rowan: calls: his: series. “The: First 
Are Last” Alof his work on ‘this sub- 
ject is- worth reading, and I have had 
difficulty in making a selection from the 
several articles in his series. Some of 
them are more detailed.and less compre- 
hensive than others. It seems. to me 
that. the 1st, 4th, 13th, and. 15th are 
particularly. worthy of. general rather 
than local, interest. I ask unanimous 
consent: that: these 4: articless be printed 
at this: point inthe RECORD; as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to. be. printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribunesof February 
17, 1957) 
Once He RULED AMERICA TODAYS“ INDTAN Is 
HEIR To" HUNGER, DIRT; AND” DISEASE” 

(Edrtor’s NoTtE.—One of the most serious— 

and for years, most ignored—social problems 
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in.the upper Midwest is the plight of. the 
area’s 75,000 citizens of Indian descent. To- 
day. welfare workers, clergymen, and public 
officials. at: many levels are seeking ways to 
help Indians to become responsible; happy 
members of society. This is one of a series 
of articles, to run Sunday and daily in the 
Minneapolis Tribune, in which staff writer 
Carl T: Rowan reports on what the problems 
actually are and what is being done to’ sotve 
them: ) 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


This.is. the story of a. forgotten. people, 
of the vanishing. Americans who. forgot to 
vanish. 

It is the story of. those 400,000. Americans 
of Indian ancestry who today languish. in 
almost silent misery at the bottom of. the 
totem pole in a land they once ruled alone. 

START IT. TODAY 

Our story has*many: settings: 

A wretched, vermin-infested row of) Min- 
neapolis apartments» hardly’ a tomahawk’s 
throw from the desk at which I write: There, 
a distraught. Indian mother asks. for'a drink 
of whisky because» “I just: want to forget 
everything.” 

A thousand tarpaper’ shacks; leaning»away 
from the-bitter winds. that sweep the-lonely 
prairies of North Dakota and’ South Dakota, 
their roofs sagging» under the winter snow. 

The north woods of Minnesota where, this 
very Sunday morning, many Indians wander 
almost frantically, looking forthe: rabbit or 
squirrel that will mean the difference be- 
tween eating Sunday dinner and fasting. 

A drab county welfare» office, filled’ with 
hard benches and harder stares from»welfare 
workers who have- seen these: same faces 
come and go and come:again, asking: for poor 
relief to help fill stomachs: that: remainiempty 
because the rabbits and squirrels seem:to be 
going the way of the buffalo. 

You. sense quickly that this. is. no: pretty 
story, when the welfare worker'in Mille» Lacs 
County, Minn., tels- you that during those 
last winter’ days of March 1956 95 out of 
every 100 Indians in the county were re- 
ceiving some kind ‘of public assistance. 

This is the story of citizens—about 75,000 
of them in the Upper Midwest—who live, 
for the most part; im poverty, dirt, and: dis- 
ease, people’ whose lives are full of misery, 
bitterness, confusion, and. insecurity border- 
ing on ‘despair: 

Sometimes it’ is« a` pathetic story, spread 
across the police biotters of a hundred cities 
and towns; filling thousands of pages*of wel- 
fare« records, of hospital emergency books, 
of Indian’ bureau: relief rolis; of entrance 
books" at houses» of correetion for boys and 
girls’ gone-wrong: 

I reeall'a pink+cheeked girt of 15, beauti- 
ful beyond the radiance of youth,. sitting 
forlorniy in the-Sauk*Centre»school for: girls, 
whispering to me that she did not’ care what 
the authorities did with her; for her, or to 
her as.long as they did not force her'to return 
to heryhome on the White*Harth Reservation. 

“ITI go back; I’llonly get in trouble again,” 
she explained. “There is nothing to do 
there but go to a beer tavern or park im the 
woods with a boy.” 

I also remember John Soeth, principal of 
the all-Indiam school at White Earth, shak- 
ing his head as- he explained why he had 
only 9 students leff in the seventh and 
eighth grades when he began the year: with 
16. 
“Three boys were sent to Red Wing reform- 
atory for theft and four of our girls were 
sent to: Sauk Centre,” he said. 

“The girls told the judge’ that they were 
not running away from school, but from 
home. 

“Then one of our teachers- got a letter 
from one girl after she had been at Sauk 
Centre a while. The letter said: ‘We all are 
very happy here. We have eaten every day 
since we arrived.” 

And’ I recall strolling into a shack on the 
Standing’ Rock Réservation’ at Fort Yates, 
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N. Dak., to renew an old acquaintance with 
Mrs. Josephine Kelly, the first Indian girl to 
graduate from Carlisle—back in the days 
when Carlisle was a famous name because 
Jim Thorpe was cutting legendary capers on 
the football field. 

Mrs. Kelly was sitting in an old wooden 
chair, a coal scuttle between her feet, a 
pasteboard box in her lap, picking wild 
grapes for jelly and jam she hoped would 
sustain her through the bitter winter. 

The wind sang as it danced through the 
tin on the roof, rattling the cardboard cover- 
ing the hole in the wall, shaking the carton 
_ of milk that sat in the “refrigerator” (the 
north window) and ruffling a lock of Mrs. 
Kelly’s long gray hair. 

The pride was gone from the voice of this 
woman who served four terms as head of 
her tribal council until she got too deeply 
involved in a losing fight against the Federal 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

“I know what it is to have been well off, 
and now I know what it means to be hope- 
lessly poor,” she said. “The Indian is so 
miserable and hard up these days, and the 
situation is getting worse.” 

These are glimpses into the lives of the 
first Americans, the people who now make 
up the most ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
ill-trained group in the American popula- 
tion. 

Sure, there are notable exceptions, of 
whom Thorpe was only one. 

Pretty Evelyn Yellow Robe left the Rose- 
bud Reservation of South Dakota and earned 
a doctor’s degree and a job teaching English 
at Vassar. 

N. B. Johnson left a Cherokee farm in 
Oklahoma where he had never seen a white 
man and rose to a place on the Oklahoma 
supreme court. 

Ben Reifel left the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in South Dakota and worked his way through 
Harvard, later to become Aberdeen area 
director of the Bureau of Indian Aflairs— 
and the American Indian of the year in 
1956. 

These are the notable exceptions. And 
there are other Indians who have cut tribal 
ties and discovered they can make their way 
in the mainstream of American life. 

But tens of thousands more—the major- 
ity—drift in a world of dark hopelessness. 
This is the way Reifel describes them: 

“They still listen to a voice of the past 
and, in our time, they are lost. 

“The grim specter of hunger, disease, and 
ignorance lurks in every cabin they occupy 
on the reservation and haunts them in every 
hovel and shack in our cities and towns. 

“They are the unsuspecting and helpless 
victims of a way of life fit for a day long 
since gone * * * a system of living so dif- 
ferent from the white pattern of behavior 
that those who are still held in its grip are 
unable to cope with the social and economic 
demands of our time.” 

For more than 6 months now I have 
moved about the upper Midwest, asking 
what is being done to free the Indian from 
this “voice of the past,” this “grim specter 
of hunger, disease, and ignorance.” 

“Not much,’ whispered one Indian 
ashamedly—ashamedly because he was a 
minister “trying to help my people until I 
became so disgusted that no progress seemed 
possibie, then I fell off the wagon. I drink. 
In hopelessness, I have fallen victim to this 
curse of the Indian.” 

Dorothy Allen, executive secretary of Mille 
Lacs County Welfare Board, has this to say: 
“This is my eighth year here. I go to meet- 
ings and go to more meetings and everybody 
talks about solving the Indian problem. 

“But it’s. all lipservice. -We go over and 
over the problem, but we do nothing to soive 
E it 

Why? I found that many upper Mid- 
west whites are filled with guilt, anger, and 
frustration which. they fight by ignoring 
the problem as much as possible. 
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“I don’t give a damn what you write. Just 
keep this miserable problem in the woods out 
of my sight,” one Beltrami County, Minn., 
businessman said to me. 

Still I did see much evidence of growing 
concern about the plight of the Indian, of 
efforts to render more than lipservice toward 
helping him find his place in modern Amer- 
ica. For example: 

Efforts to end school segregation among 
Indians are under way in the upper Midwest, 
just as a program to desegregate Negroes goes 
on in the South. 

The Public Health Service has taken over 
the task of changing the primitive life-sap- 
ping health conditions of Indians. 

There is a growing Federal relocation pro- 
gram to help Indians leave the reservations 
in search of greater economic and cultural 
opportunities. 

But all this takes place in an atmosphere 
of confusion, resentment, legal redtape, and 
suspicion. 

Then, too, no one is sure what the Indian 
wants because he has been a voiceless Amer- 
ican; in all the Nation no articulate Indian 
spokesman has risen up to cry aloud about 
his people’s plight. 

You talk to the pink-cheeked girl at 
Sauk Centre, ard ycu conclude—much too 
quickly—that the Indian wants to get away 
from the backwoods, the timeless misery and 
squalor, and try to paddle his own way up 
the mainstream of American life. 

But soon you sit before an old man lying 
on his sick bed at Red Lake gesturing almost 
wildly as he cries: ; 

“This is the Indian’s home. The reserva- 
tion must never be destroyed. We must 
always have some place to come home to. 
A bunch of slick schemers down in Bemidji 
have their eyes on this land and lake.” 

So, as you move across the land of the 
Chippewa, then the Sioux, you see that the 
Indian himself faces the problem of being 
unable to set a goal for himseif. 

But you meet Indians.and white men who 
tell you that the problem is not of the In- 
dian’s making. They say he is the victim of 
Federal paternalism, geographic and cultural 
isolation, of education starvation. 

And what about those areas in the Upper 
Midwest where even the most valiant strug- 
gle by an Indian will not earn him the status 
of a first-class citizen—those counties which, 
for financial reasons, refuse to view the 
Indian as anything but a “ward” of the 
Federal Government? 

These are questions being pondered by 
ministers, legislators, county Officials, and 
many others who are coming to speak of the 
plight of the Indian as “our local problem,” 
who are beginning to ask what must be done 
and to seek ways to do it. 

Why are sò many Indians unemployed? 
Are they simply “lazy and shiftless,” as many 
Upper Midwest citizens say they are? 

What about juvenile delinquency? Il- 
legitimate babies? Liquor problems? Are 
these really special problems among Indians? 
If so, why? 

Is it best to break up the reservations and 
put the Indians on their own as “plain 
American citizens”? 

Do southerners have a basis for charging 
that whites in the Upper Midwest are as 
prejudiced against Indians as southerners 
are against Negroes? 

What about the relocation program? Is 
it another scheme in the long history of 
cheating Indians out of their land, as some 
magazine writers have charged? 

What do these Indians face when they 
leave the reservation for Minneapolis, Rapid 
City, or Chicago? 

These are the questions we will face for 
the next 14 days as we strip away the legends 
of Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse and look at 
the modern problems of some tribes that 
lost their heart and hope in the land of 
Hiawatha. 


March 14 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 


SUFFERING AND DEATH ARE INDIAN’sS LOT AS 
DISEASE THRIVES 


(EDITOR’S Note.—This is the fourth in a 
series of articles on the plight of the upper 
Midwest’s 75,000 citizens of Indian descent.) 


(By Carl T. Rowan) 


“Two-thirds of my family goes hungry 
throughout the winter,” Mrs. Winfield Mor- 
rison said matter of factly. 

The Indian woman nestled her smiling 
infant closer to her and invited me inside 
the 2-room dwelling her family of 9 had 
called home since 1947. 

With an intelligence and education that 
seemed out of keeping with her simple dress 
and the drabness of her shack, Mrs. Morrison 
explained what it means to be an Indian 
mother on the Red Lake Reservation, trying 
to keep a family of 9 alive on $118 a month. 

It means children sleeping on pallets on 
the floor, some in the one bedroom with the 
parents, some in the combination kitchen- 
sitting room. 

It means begging for help from the tribal 
relief fund during winter months of unem- 
ployment. “You have to have a good alibi 
just to get $30 worth of groceries,” she said. 

It means buckets on the floor to catch the 
rain, and then the melting snow, that leak 
through, leaving ugly brown blots on the 
ceiling. 

It means a frightful amount of sickness, 
that stark and brutal gage of the Indian’s 
woeful status in American life. 

“Last month we had a severe outbreak of 
diarrhea here,” said Mrs. Morrison, a high- 
school graduate who worked 8 years for the 
Indian Bureau till the 7 children (oldest 11) 
began to arrive. 

“Our water caused it. We get water from 
a spring about 400 yards away, as do about 
two-thirds of the people here.” 

She saw my puzzied expression as I looked 
out at the big water tank towering over the 
town. ; 

“That’s for the bigshots,” she said, refer- 
ring to the Indian Bureau and hospital 
employees who live in a cluster near the 
tank. The hospital and the school aiso use 
water from this tank. 

Morrison spoke with a bitterness that be- 
lied the usually quiet attitude of Indians: 

“I went to North Africa, Sicily, and Italy 
in World War II. Fought 37 months and 28 
days and I got hit 3 times. They prom- 
ised me everything, but what did I get? You 
see it. I got a rooking.” 

Still, the Morrisons were much better off 
than hundreds of Indian families I saw. 
They had a refrigerator, an old washing 
machine and electricity with which to op- 
erate them. 

In Minnesota and the Dakotas, I saw 
thousands more Indians living under con- 
ditions that are sickeningly primitive. 

“No other group in the United States lives 
under comparable conditions,” the Public 
Health Service informed Congress last year. 
The Indian is half a century behind the rest 
of the Nation when judged in terms of 
health, said the health service, which in 
1955 was given the job of improving Indian 
health. 

What does it mean, in human terms, to be 
half a century behind? Simply that: 

The average Indian dies at age 37—25 
years earlier than the average American. 

Fewer than half the Indians born reach 
the age of 20; one-third of them die before 
the age of 5. 

Indians are afflicted by tuberculosis at 
9 times the. rate of the general popula- 
tion; pneumonia at more than 100 times 
the geneal rate; trachoma, a contagious eye 
disease, at 700 times the general rate; dysen- 
terr at 40 times the normal rate. 

Of. every 1,000 Indian babies born, 76 will 
not live to be.a year old—3 times the infant 
death rate for other Americans. 
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Dr. Herbert A. Hudgins, director of the 
Aberdeen area of the Public Health Service, 
gave me health statistics on Indians in the 
Upper Midwest. 

There is a long list of diseases like whoop- 
ing cough, measles, chicken pox, infectious 
hepatitis, syphilis, gonorrhea, influenza— 
diseases that, for the most part, medical sci- 
ence has put beyond the worry of most 
Americans. 

For the Indian, these diseases still mean 
suffering and death in the backwoods and 
the arid plains. 

Hudgins’ figures seem unbelievable—until 
you visit the reservations of poverty and 
squalor, gaze on children with sore-masked 
faces and runny noses, watch teachers give 
baths and food to children who could get 
neither at home. 

A survey of the Cheyenne River Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota produced this report: 

“The scarcity of water for domestic use 
contributed greatly to sanitation and health 
problems. It is surprising indeed that the 
survival rate is as high as it is. 

“Contaminated water is hauled, stored in 
open barrels, then used for drinking without 
any kind of purification. 

“During the late summer months, after 
the sun and wind have lowered the water 
level of the livestock reservoirs and rivers 
and the stock has wallowed in them, the 
water is exceedingly foul.” 

On many reservations in the area the 
winter supply of drinking water is not much 
better. 

It is customary to roll a wagon up to an 
old snowdrift and load the wagonbox with 
snow, and all the dust and debris that has 
collected in it. This snow is melted on the 
family stove, then drunk. 

If there is no snow, ice blocks are cut from 
lakes, rivers, stock reservoirs, or other sources 
and melted as needed. 

The Health Service has told Congress that 
many families use primitive privies which 
frequently have no pits and are so dilapi- 
dated that fly breeding is unhampered. 

“In some communities, wastes are thrown 
or deposited on the ground at random, re- 
sulting in extreme nuisance conditions in 
addition to health hazard,” the Service said. 

Why does the Indian live amid such poor 
health conditions? The Public Health Serv- 
ice explains it this way: 

Primitive living conditions in housing, 
waste disposal, water supply, and food prep- 
aration, combined with poverty, hunger, and 
inadequate clothing, contribute substan- 
tially to the frequency and severity of disease 
among the Indians. 

“We are 50 years behind because we live 
in the rural slums,” said Dr. Benjamin 
Finkelstein, head of the Bemidji area office 
of the health service. 

“Our problem now is preventive health. 
We cannot pour more penicillin down Indians 
to fight the end product of disease and 
ignorance. We must fight disease before it 
begins.” 

So the health service is struggling to 
educate the Indian, to get him to buy a 
refrigerator instead of a used car so the 
meat will not spoil; to put screens on 
windows and doors to Keep flies out; to stop 
throwing garbage and excreta out on the 
ground; to be more diligent in applying 
water to skin. 

But there are two major obstacles: the 
health service cannot get enough public 
health nurses to do the job; and the Indian 
shows psychological resistance to new health 
teachings, to this new “invasion of the white 
man in Indian affairs.” 

Both these obstacles arise from the geo- 
graphical and social isolation of the Indian. 

Few nurses, social workers, and doctors are 
willing to live in remote rural areas, far 
from the entertainment and conveniences of 
normal American life, to provide health 
training and treatment for Indians. 
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Similarly, people who have lived out of 
the mainstream of life for decades, many of 
them having never seen an escalator, televi- 
sion set, dial telephone or toothbrush, have 
developed superstitions and fears that rule 
out newfangled medical practices. 

Health remains the only area in which the 
Indian still is, in effect, a ward of the Fed- 
eral Government. This arises from Federal 
recognition that, for more than a century, 
too little money and concern have been di- 
rected toward solving Indian health prob- 
lems. 

The Health Service estimates that $27 mil- 
lion is critically needed for facilities and 
equipment for the 315,000 Indians still living 
on reservations. 

The Service now operates 56 Indian hos- 
pitals, 12 of them in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. It has told Congress, however, that 
some of these—like those at White Earth and 
Redlake, Minn., and Fort Yates, N. Dak.— 
“are in such poor condition and so inade- 
quate” that they must be replaced. 

The Health Service also estimates that 
there is a critical need for $5,235,000 for 
water supplies and sewage disposals in upper 
Midwest Indian communities, 

The few wells drilled in Indian country 
date back to the WPA, and most of these 
today stand in disrepair, rusty reminders of 
neglect by the Indian and by those responsi- 
ble for caring for their wards. 

Although Congress last year appropriated 
its largest amount in history for Indian 
health, including almost $9 million for new 
construction, there is little evidence that re- 
sources now available will enable the Health 
Service to do more than hold the line. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government seems 
eager to get out of the Indian hospital busi- 
ness as quickly as possible, posing some dis- 
tressing questions for those Indians in areas 
where community leaders refuse to view 
them as anything but Federal wards. 

“The life of an Indian is a vicious circle 
that seems to grow more vicious with time,” 
said a North Dakota Chippewa. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 


RELOCATION PROGRAM—WHITE MAN’s PLOT OR 
INDIANS’ SALVATION? 


(Thirteenth article in a series) 
a (By Carl T. Rowan) 


The choices facing the American Indian 
today are as difficult and unpalatable, per- 
haps, as any ever placed before a group of 
human beings: 

He can cling to that leisurely reservation 
life in which he feels at home knowing that, 
even if he fights off starvation, the economic 
and cultural gap between him and the rest of 
America will grow wider. 

Or he can cut culture and geographic roots 
that go back for centuries and venture out 
into the now-strange American world of fierce 
competition and hard knocks, even with the 
knowledge that he ventures forth under 
handicaps that burden no other group of 
Americans. 

It is no secret that the Federal Govern- 
ment wants the Indian to take the second 
choice, for the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
committed, under this administration, to 
making Indians full citizens so it can get out 
of the Indian business. 

Toward this end, the Federal Government 
runs an ever-expanding program to help In- 
dians leave the reservations and relocate in 
key industrial centers of the Nation. 

This relocation program is perhaps the 
most bitterly debated aspect of Indian life 
today. 

It has been called everything from the sal- 
vation of the noble red man to the newest 
scheme of the white man to bleed the Indian 
of his last, miserable plot of barren land. 

The Federal Government insists (and no 
evidence to the contrary has been presented) 
that the program is voluntary and seeks to 
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show the Indian people that there is a better 
life awaiting them if they have the courage 
to leave the reservation. 

Through last April 30, a total of 12,625 
Indians chose to leave the reservation under 
this program. Another 10,000 will have left 
by July 1957. 

Still, there are many who call the program 
the most diabolical plot in the long history 
of trickery by white men grasping for Indian 
land. 

Dr. Ben Reifel, director of the Aberdeen 
area office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
calls these charges nonsense and out of tune 
with the facts of life. 

He points out that if all the 1.8 million 
acres of the Pine Ridge Reservation (which is 
scattered over 8 counties) were organized 
into farm and ranch units, they would not 
support more than 500 families. 

Yet, from 1,500 to 2,000 families now live 
on this land. And among these families, 
fewer than 100 are capable of earning a de- 
cent living in agriculture, Reifel adds. 

This means that virtually every family on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation is living at a sub- 
standard level. 

Dr. C. W. M. Hart, professor of sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin, explored this 
question while surveying Minnesota Indians 
for the public health service. He reported: 

“Those well wishers of the Indians, par- 
ticularly in the cities and Eastern States, who 
oppose (all efforts toward ending the reser- 
vation system) on grounds that (the effort) 
is just another attempt to deprive the Indian 
of his valuable lands, are talking nonsense as 
far as northern Minnesota reservations are 
concerned. If all the northern Minnesota 
reservation lands were put up for sale to- 
morrow, 90 percent of them would not find a 
buyer.” 

Hart pointed out that the Consolidated 
Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota owns about 
100,000 acres of land scattered through 6 
reservations. The tribe will earn no more 
than $13,000 from this land this year—or 
less than $1 for each of the 15,000 enrolled 
members, he added. 

Vernon Ashley, a tribal leader at the Crow 
Creek Reservation for 8 years and now relo- 
cation officer at the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation in -the Dakotas, gives almost 
emotional praise to the relocation program. 

“Our one salvation is education,” he says. 
“We've lost our pride someplace, and if we 
can reacquire it, some day we’ll come out on 
top. Relocation is one step toward a solu- 
tion.” 

Congress allocated $3,472,000 for relocation 
this fiscal year. Now an Indian man, woman, 
or family can get transportation from his 
reservation to Chicago, Denver, Colo., St. 
Louis, Mo., or San Francisco and San Jose, 
Calif.; subsistence expenses for up to 4 weeks; 
emergency subsistence for up to 3 weeks if 
he becomes unemployed through no fault of 
his own; a grant of tools and equipment for 
apprentice workers; Blue Cross medical in- 
surance for a year; total grants up to $350 
for clothing, household wares, and furniture; 
full tuition for a year of night-school train- 
ing of the “three R’s” vocational type; help 
in purchasing a home under a pilot program 
where the Bureau of Indian Affairs will 
match the savings of a few relocated fami- 
lies. 

Is the program a success? Glenn Emmons, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, says it is. 
He reported to Congress recently that in 
fiscal 1955 some 71 percent of the persons 
relocated remained in their new environment. 

Ashley’s report for Standing Rock is not 
so glowing. Of the 153 persons he helped 
leave the reservation in fiscal 1956, 47 per- 
cent returned. 

Why? Some offered no reason at all. 
Others were “homesick.” Some were dazzled 
by the big city habit of installment buying 
and wearied of trying to make the payments. 
Some came back for free medical care, since 
Blue Cross was not being provided them. 
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Dennis G. Ogan, who works out of the 
Bemidji agency helping to relocate Minne- 
sota Indians, says no one ever is relocated 
in the Twin Cities, Which are classed as “mi- 
.grant towns.” 

“Minneapolis is too close to home. All 

- the Indians head right back for the reserva- 
tion during ricing or potato-picking sea- 
_son,” he explains. 

The Association of American Indian Af- 
fairs recently completed a study of the re- 
location program. It reports that the fol- 
lowing are among major criticisms: Indians 
are placed in slum housing; they are placed 
in Negro or “mixed” neighborhoods; Indians 
are driven to.alcoholism by. the pressure of 
city life. 

The association recommends that the re- 
location -program be extended to smaller 
cities where the Indian may not be so be- 
wildered .at first and where he may develop 
a sense of belonging more quickly. 

Meanwhile, the great argument will go on 
in many reservations: to leave or not to 
leave? 

More and more Indians are likely to accept 
this answer by Ogan: 

“The Indian must move toward assimila- 
tion. Segregation is -no answer for any mi- 
nority group.” 

But for years to come, powerful voices will 
-resist this trend and try to hold Uncle Sam 
to treaty provisions that are all but for- 
gotten—except by those aging Indian lead- 
ers who keep yellowing documents tucked 
away for safekeeping in the corner of their 
cabins. 

Thus the American Indian will, for many 
years, be spread across two worlds, unable 
-and unwilling to speak with anything close 
to a single voice. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 
WHAT Can. Society Do To HELP Ser FREE 
Topay’s INDIAN? 

(Fifteenth ‘article in «a series) 

(By Carl T. Rowan) 


What, then, you ask, can upper Midwest 
citizens do to solve this Indian problem? 

For 6 months now I have read millions of 
words, listened through hundreds of inter- 
views, sprawled on many a cabin floor, sat 
on the chairs of welfare offices and of too 
many hovels to remember. 

The voices I remember best say that so- 
ciety will do very, very little until it is will- 
ing to attack the causes rather than the 
symptoms of what ails our first citizens: 

“Give the Indians jobs, not more re- 
lief * * * public health training, not peni- 
cillin * * * schools, gymnasiums, and rec- 
reation centers, not bigger reformatories 

_* + * a chance to live in decent neighbor- 
hoods, not more policemen to stand guard 
over skid rows * * * guidance and rehabil- 
itation for young girls who lack parental 
supervision, not bigger funds for aid to de- 
pendent children, or bigger staffs at county 
workhouses.” 

These voices acknowledge, however, that 
none of this is possible until non-Indians 
cease to regard the Indian as a special prob- 
lem to be pawned off on some other State 
or county or level of government, or as long 
as Indians are viewed as a racial gamble 
rather than. as individual .persons of indi- 
vidual merit or demerit. 

But you still are thinking of Standing 
Rock and Nett Lake and White Earth—those 
sprawling rural slums. ‘You ask if the an- 
swer is to abolish these reservations. 

I saw nothing on any reservation that gave 
me even a remote hope that the Indian can 
become a healthy, self-respecting -citizen 
living in the bleak isolation of these desolate 
forests and | prairies. 

It seems less. than an idle.dream that in- 
dustries are going to flock to these areas— 
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far from communications, or „power. or 
‘trained labor or the other things that usually 


attract industry—just to accommodate im- 


_poverished Indians. 


Ah, then, you say, so the answer is to make 
the relocation program compulsory, to force 
all Indians to return to our cities the way we 
once forced them to retire to reservations? 

I can recall no one who showed any knowl- 
edge of this problem who would endorse such 
a program. There is a generation of Indians 
who have a legal and a moral right to decide 
what happens to those reservations, a gen- 
eration that would be hopelessly-lost in ‘a 
modern American city. 

It seems safe to assume this older genera- 
tion of Indians will die on these reserva- 
tions. But most of the younger generation 
sees that the arrow is broken, the tribe is 
dead, that they must move or perish with 
an era. 

It is this younger group that can provide 
a solution—perhaps in little More than a 
generation—with the proper education and 
opportunity. 

Wait, now. Does this mean endorsement 
of that often mentioned solution of “paying 
off all the Indian claims and then turning 
them loose as plain Americans with no 
special status?” 

No. Stop in Corson County, S. Dak., and 
talk to the Indian who suddenly got $30,000 
in a land-claim settlement. Look at the 
Cadillac, Packard, and Dodge convertible in 
front of his shack, two of them up on jacks. 
They are all he has of his $30,000. 

But suppose there was that Indian-type 
GI bill that the Senate Committee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency mentioned. A bill rec- 
ognizing a debt to these Indians similar to 
the debt to GI’s. A bill making it possible 
for Indian youth to take “3 R’s” and voca- 
tional and professional training instead of 
quitting school after grade nine to pick pota- 
toes ‘and wild rice because the family ‘is 
starving. 

Suppose, also, Congress decided that for 
a generation it would provide enough funds 
to really put some public health nurses, 
social and welfare workers, into reservation 
areas. 

Added to all this, of course, would have 
been to be some effort to remove the reluc- 
tance of employers to hire Indians (and 
better ‘trained, more confident Indians would 
be a big factor here), to remove what, ob- 
viously is. a stigma of being an Indian in 
the upper Midwest. 

What about the cost? 

Many people are convinced that .a really 
concentrated effort to make full-fledged, 
self-respecting citizens of Indians would 
cost less in the long run than does the 
current program of funneling eighty to 
ninety million dollars through the Indian 
Bureau to preserve a rather nebulous- sit- 
uation in which the Indian is neither free 
nor unfree. 

Indeed, any proposed solution to this prob- 
lem raises the question whether the Indian 
Bureau should be abolished, a subject of 
heated debate in Congress for years. 

What does the Indian think of the Indian 
Bureau? 

I believe it safe to generalize and say 
that most of them despise the regimentation 
it imposes over the lives of Indians. At the 
same time they fear that if it is abolished 
they will lose the Federal benefits now being 
given through the Bureau. 

A leader of the Consolidated Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe told me the group is plan- 
ning to close its office in Bemidji “because 
everything we decide is overruled by the 
Indian Bureau. 

“We are supposed to be. self-governing, 
but that’s a big joke,” he said. 

The facts are these: 


The Bureau still exercises more control 
over the lives of Indians than. has been ex- 
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ercised over any group of people in America 


‘since the end of slavery. 


The Secretary of the Interior (and through 
him, other Bureau’ officials) hold ‘veto rights 
over any action by tribal council. 

Even Bureau officials admit that it would 
make no difference whatsoever tomore than 
half the Nation’s Indians if the Bureau 
were abolished tomorrow—but that it would 
matter greatly to the others. 

There is no substantial evidence that the 
Bureau is working itself out of existence. 

Much of the money now being allocated 


-by Congress goes for paper shifting, redtape, 


and salaries of Bureau personnel. 

Mrs. Lizzie Watkins, 1501 Second Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, got a letter last August 
from the “inheritance examiner” of the In- 
terior Department, advising her that finally 
they had decided her grandfather’s pony 
claim. 

This claim was filed against the Govern- 
ment May 5, 1891. 

After all these years, and probably no one 
knows how much outlay in salaries to ex- 
aminers, lawyers, secretaries, and in sup- 
plies, correspondence, and so forth, the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to divide $36 among 
Mrs. Watkins and 20-odd other heirs. 

Mrs. Watkins figures-she will get 90 cents. 

Still, many obvious things are being done 
by the Bureau that cannot be halted 
abruptly. 

The Indian Bureau wields this power over 
the life of the Indian because of one fact 
most Americans seem to have forgotten: In- 
dian tribes are, in.the eyes of the law, con- 
quered nations. 

As conquerors, we have helped to restore 
to grace the peoples of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Only the Indians, the conquered in 
our midst, have failed to reap the fruits of 
the victors’ generosity. 

It is foolish to assume that mere abolition 
of the Indian Bureau will solve all the In- 
dians’ problems—or that upper Midwest 
problems will vanish the day the Nation 
readopts the old notion that an Indian any 
place is a Federal responsibility. 

The Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs holds that Congress should adopt an 
American Indian point 4 program to elevate 
Indian communities to the general level of 
health and well-being of other American 
communities. The Indian Bureau would be 
altered and given the task of conducting this 
program. 

The 84th Congress failed to adopt this 
program, however, largely out of a belief on 
the part of many that the Indian, and not 
his isolated communities, is what the Na- 
tion must elevate. 

This inevitably will mean increasing num- 
bers of Indians moving to the cities of the 
Nation. Need this be merely a shifting of 
the problems? 

Says the association in its report on the 
relocation program: 

“The American people in the ‘large cities, 
seeing Indians living as strangers among 
them, must stop evading their share of na- 
tional responsibility by saying that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs should take the In- 
dians back to areas adjacent to the reserva- 
tions where they will be happy; they must 
help them to be happy where they are. 

“The American ‘people in the areas adja- 
cent to Indian reservations, seeing Indians 
living in squalor among them, must stop 
insisting that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
extend reservation ‘service «and ‘status to 
Indians who ‘have left their ethnic commu- 
nity for the mixed community just over the 
reservation border. 

“They must accept the Indian’s right to 
be there, or anywhere he wishes, and help 
him solve ‘his problems in ‘their own com- 
munity’s framework.” 

Until Americans accept this ‘broader sense 
of responsibility, the Nation’s first citizens 
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very likely will continue to be last—last in 
all those things that go to make life worth 
living for other Americans. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as a 
part of the upsurge of attention now be- 
ing given to the problems of Minnesota 
and Northwest Indians generally, it oc- 
curred to me a few months ago that it 
would be helpful to have a comprehen- 
sive report on what the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is currently doing, or says it is 
doing, in the State of Minnesota. Con- 
sequently, on December 14, 1956, I wrote 
to Mr. Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
asked for a specific itemization of the 
amount of money now being spent by 
the Bureau in Minnesota for various ac- 
tivities, including salaries, tuition, pay- 
ments for Indian students, agency costs, 
and roadbuilding. I also asked the Com- 
missioner for an accounting of Bureau 
expenditures during the past fiscal year, 
as compared with expenditures over the 
past 10 fiscal years. 

Earlier this week, I was delighted to 
receive a report from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, in reply to my request. I 
do not vouch for all the information con- 
tained in the report. Several questions 
occur to me, and I intend to ask them at 
a later time. Indeed, I shall want to ask 
for certain additional information, in 
order to fill gaps and resolve ambiguities 
which have suggested themselves to me, 
as I have briefly considered the report 
during the past few days. Nevertheless, 
I am deeply grateful to the Bureau for 
producing this document. It will be of 
immediate and useful assistance to all 
the members of the Minnesota congres- 
sional delegation, to the Governor’s 
Human Rights Commission in Minnesota, 
to the various community welfare coun- 
cils of Minnesota dealing with Indian 
problems, and to all observers presently 
concerned with the actual operation of 
our national Indian policy. 

Consequently, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recor the text of 
my correspondence with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, leading up to, and includ- 
ing, the report itself. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

DECEMBER 14, 1955. 
GLENN L. Emmons, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. EMMONS: As you know, I have 
introduced various bills during past sessions 
of Congress concerning the welfare of Min- 
nesota Indians. I intend to reintroduce 
some of this legislation, perhaps in revised 
form. 

It occurs to me that it would be decidedly 
helpful all around for me and other inter- 
ested Minnesotans to have a comprehensive 
report on what the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is currently doing in the State of Min- 
nesota. I had in mind particularly a spe- 
cific itemization of the amount of money 
being spent by the Bureau in Minnesota for 
various activities—e. g., salaries, tuition, 
payments for Indian students, agency costs, 
road building, and so forth. Perhaps it 
would be feasible to have a survey of such ex- 


penditures and/or activities during the past - 


fiscal year compared with the 3 prior fiscal 
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years, as well as with comparable expendi- 
tures and/or activities 10 years ago, say 
fiscal year 1946 or 1947. 

I do not wish to add unduly to your bur- 
dens. I do hope that someone on your staff 
will find this information readily available 
and can reduce it to usable form for me 
within the next couple of weeks or so. 

Thanks and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington D. C., January 2, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator HUMPHREY: This will 
acknowledge your letter of December 14 
in which you request a comprehensive report 
ò`. Bureau of Indian Affairs activities in the 
State of Minnesota, including information 
on funds that have been programed for the 
various activities, which would be heipful 
to you and others interested in the welfare 
of the Minnesota Indians. 

We shall be glad to look into this matter 
and furnish you with a report within the 
next several weeks. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS M. REID, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: This will 
refer to your letter of December 14, 1956, 
and our acknowledgment of January 2, with 
regard to your request for a comprehensive 
report on Bureau of Indian Affairs activities 
and expenditures in the State of Minnesota. 

We are enclosing a summary report re- 
lating to Indian population, economic con- 
dition, acres of trust land, Bureau activities 
and expenditures. 

We are hoping that this information will 
be helpful to you and others interested in 
the welfare of the Minnesota Indians. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. BARTON GREENWOOD, 
Acting Commissioner. 


INFORMATION RELATING TO THE INDIANS OF 
MINNESOTA, JANUARY 1957 
POPULATION 

The total Indian population in the State 
of Minnesota, as of June 30, 1956, is esti- 
mated at 21,310. An estimated 42 percent 
of this total now lives on trust land in reser- 
vation communities. 


Number of persons on 


tribal roll 
Group 
Living | Living 
on res- | off res- | Total 
erva- | erva- 
tion tion 
Fond dù Lac: St. Louis and 
Carlton Counties----------- 550 930 1, 480 
Grand Portage: Cook County. 175 285 460 
Leech Lake: Central Minne- 
sota in Beltrami, Hubbard, 
Itasca, and Cass Counties_..} 1,970 840 2,810 
Mille Lac: East Central Min- 
nesota in Aitken, Crow, 
and Pine Counties__..-....- 440 20 460 
Nett Lake: Northern Minne- 
sota in Koochiching and St. 
Louis Counties------------- 460 380 840 
White Earth: Central Minne- 
sota in Becker, Clearwater, 
and Mahnomen Counties...| 2,600 | 8,630] 11, 230 
Red Lake: Northern Minne- 
sota in Beltrami County-...! 2,478 952 3, 430 
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Number of persons on 
tribal roll 


Group : 

Living | Living 
off res- 
erva- 
tion 


Total 


Southern Minnesota Sioux 
Communities: Prairie Is- 
land in Goodhue County, 
New Upper Sioux in Yel- 
low Medicine County, 
Prior Lake in Redwood 
County, Lower Sioux in 
Scott County, and individ- 
ual Indians located within 
Big Stone, Swift, Kandi- 
yohi, Meeker, Wright, 
Anoka, and Washington 
Counties, and all counties 


in the State south thereof... 298 


12, 335 


600 
21, 310 


ECONOMIC CONDITION 


The majority of the Indian people in the 
State of Minnesota living on reservations or 
in reservation areas are in the low-income 
group with extremely poor housing condi- 
tions. Reservation resources are inadequate 
to provide avenues to better the present 
standards of living for all the people still 
residing on some of the reservations, There 
is an estimated 2,077 Indian families resid- 
ing on reservations. Of the 555 families 
living on the Red Lake Reservation only 
about one-fourth are reported as self-sup- 
porting from wages from tribal enterprises. 
The remaining three-fourths receive welfare 
financial aid in varying degrees. 

Their sources of income today include 
wages (largely in seasonal employment); 
hunting, fishing, and trapping; gathering 
wild rice and wild berry crops; sale of forest 
products. Only on the Red Lake Reserva- 
tion are hunting, fishing, and trapping still 
significant sources of income. 

While the Red Lake Band still has a val- 
uable resource in its reservation lands, tim- 
ber, and lakes, this resource in its present 
state of development is inadequate to sup- 
port more than two-thirds of the reservation 
population. 


INDIAN TRUST LAND 


Acreages of Indian trust land under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau’s Minneapolis 
area office in the State of Minnesota as of 
June 30, 1956, are as follows: 


— a aa aa 


Reservation | Alot- FSA i| Band | Total 
and commu- ted Tribal | acres | land | acres 
nity acres 
Fond du Lac---| 19,011 | 3,874 |---.---l------- 22, 885 
Grand Portage-| 9,435 | 9,800 |------- 21,954 | 41,189 
Leech Lake..--| 23, 434 | 12, 240 |_-..-..] 2... 35, 674 
Mille Lac_-.--- 152 By abe ok le ee 3, 384 
Nett Lake__.-- 42, 373 | 25,896 |---.--.]_...... 68, 269 
White Earth-._| 5,527 | 22, 208 |28, 178 |_.-.._- 55, 913 
Red Lake... 102 Jo ee iin, Pa cL 573, 340 
Public Domain: 
Nett Lake.. Nag beet, is IN POE eh Snes | cheba BL 541 
Otho <ia (77 hl er e ESA A 927 
Southern Min- 
nesota Sioux.-|-------- pte 3 E pias AE: A Rb 3, 281 


Total_.-.|101, 482 |653, 789 |28,178 |21, 954 |805, 403 


1 Resettlement lands, commonly referred to as sub- 
marginal lands, were purchased by the Department of 
Agriculture, Farm Security Administration, and title 
taken in the United States, for Indian use. 


BUREAU SERVICES 

Education: Indian children in the State of 
Minnesota are educated in the public schools 
of the State along with other resident chil- 
dren. Where aid is needed by the public 
school districts because of the presence 
within the district of tax-exempt Indian- 
owned land and relatively large numbers of 
Indian children, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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extends financial assistance to the Minne- 
sota State.Department of Public Instruction 
on behalf of these districts, as authorized 
by the act of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596), 
amended. The following table shows the 
amount of funds provided and the number 
of children involved for the fiscal year 1946, 
and the past '3 fiscal years: 


Net Number Average 
Fiseal year amount of pupils daily at- 
contract enrolled tendance 

2, 232 1,643 

2, 602 2, 006 

2, 727 2, 355 

2, 762 2,170 


The relationships between the State and 
the Bureau in administration of this aid 
program have been mutually satisfactory. 
We believe that the State has-administered 
this program in.a-way that has done much.to 
promote the education of its Indian children 
and has brought about improvement in the 
educational and social level of the Indian 
people. ; 

The Bureau has been able to provide lim- 
ited funds in the form of grants to Indian 
students seeking higher education. ‘These 
have been used to supplement other re- 
sources available to students enrolled in 
college or other schools of higher learning. 
The amount appropriated for this purpose 
in the fiscal year 1956 was increased and a 
total of 202 individuals were assisted in 
1956. Thirteen of these were from the Min- 
neapolis area, nine attending schools within 
the State of Minnesota. 

Welfare: The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
a contract with the State Department of 
Public Welfare for a maximum of $150,000 for 
foster home care for Indian children from 
five counties (Cass, Becker, Mille Lacs, 
Mahnomen, Beltrami). The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs also employs a social ‘worker at 
the Red Lake Reservation and costs of assist- 
ance at that reservation are met from trival 
funds. Other welfare needs of Indians in 
Minnesota are met through the welfare pro- 
grams administered by county welfare de- 
partments. 

In 1946 and 1947 the only welfare expendi- 
tures were for social service. staff at Red 
Lake agency. 

Law and order: The act of August 15, 1953 
(67 Stat. 588), conferred civil and criminal 
jurisdiction on the State over all Indian 
country with the exception of the Red Lake 
‘Reeervation, where the tribe finances the 
entire program, including court of Indian 
offenses, under the supervision of the 
Bureau. Four groups enacted ordinances 
legalizing the introduction, possession, and 
sale of intoxicants on ‘their reservations 
under the act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 
585). 

Realty: During fiscal year 1956, 1,893 realty 
cases in the State of Minnesota were closed. 
These- include the issuance of 10 patents-in- 
fee which gave the Indian owners the right 
of management and disposal of their lands 
without restrictions. They also include 553 
‘supervised-sales in which the Indian owners 
were assisted in.disposing of their lands. In 
addition, there were 1,330 other iransactions 
involving trust or restricted land, such as 
leasing, probate work, etc. 

Road program: A road-construction and 
maintenance:program is being carried.on at 

-< all the northern large reservations of the 
State. The program has been based upon 
‘the coordinated planning by the Bureau, In- 
‘dian tribal councils, counties, and the town- 
‘ships concerned. Due to the status of land 
“ownership on all the reservations, except the 
-Red Lake Reservation, there has been con- 
-siderable cooperation between the Bureau 
‘and local governments on the construction 
sof roads on the Bureau system. The con- 
struction programs have been in accordance 


with the Bureau policy to.construct roads.to 
an adequate standard under an agreement 
with the local government whereby the local 
government agrees to add the road-to its sys- 
tem and-be responsible for the maintenance 
of the road. 

Increased construction funds. were pro- 
vided for the fiscal years 1955, 1956,.and 1957, 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, 
and funds will again be increased- -due to the 
increased ‘authorization for Indian reserva- 
tion roads in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956. Both highway acts ~provide; contrac- 
tual obligation authority which has made it 
possible to carry out long-range, realistic 
planning of our programs. 

Land operations: At present the activities 
of the branch of land operations in the 
State of Minnesota are confined to a program, 
initiated this year, for the control of noxious 
weeds on Indian farmlands. This service is 
made available to Indian farmers through the 
weed-~control facilities of the State of Min- 
nesota in accordance with the contract be- 
tween the Bureau and the State of Min- 
nesota. 

A review of soil and moisture conservation 
activities on Indian lands in Minnesota ‘in- 
dicate that inventory surveys and land classi- 
fication ‘work were conducted in this area a 
few years ago. 

Forestry: Of the 805,403 acres of Indian 
trust land, 556,205 acres are classed as forest 
land: 


Forest 

Reservation and community: acres 
Fond ‘adutkee 2 os =. See 18, 183 
Grane Portae o Seco. See 41, 000 
eech TARO es | ca ee 21, 060 
Mille Iae T oi See se ee ae 2, 900 
Nett Lakers. oi. See m A 62, 000 
White Marth. e 2 So. 2 eS ee AN 83, 126 
Ret) ILARO sat se Se eo e A a a 377, 936 
"Deer eae A a a e 556, 205 


Following is a table showing the use of 
Indian forest resources in the State of Min- 
nesota: 


se of Indian forest resources in State of 
Minnesota : 


Thousand feet 
(board measure 
of timber) 


Value of timber cut 


Calendar 
year 
ending Cut 
Dee. 31— Total] Cash |Value| Total 
use re- free | value 
Cash | Free eeipts | use 
sales |, use 
1955... .__ 2. |22, 583) 4;878/27, 2111$198, 8251$8; 164|$206; 989 
1054. oc S 20, 431} 4, 562/24, 993| 174, 883). 6,001). 180, 884 
= 45% a 17, 961| 5, 340/23, 301) 165, 001| 8, 287| 173, 288 
s E te P A 28, 192| 5, 474/33, 666| 107, 647| 5,180| 112, 827 
IMG ALA 22, 661| 4, 771/27, 432| 100, 423| 4, 905| 105, 328 
The operating profit of the Red Lake 


Tribal Sawmill, after payment for value of 
stumpage used, is shown below: 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 


DODO a ist ome Sakae nn want $192, 866. 22 
EEren GOP eR PTET AE OS pee aa 193, 538. 60 
105 4a See a 142, 410. 98 
PROS aa 2 Rs E I a ae 114, 196.81 
nE ER en TS Se 37,236. 15 
ge ie I aE SS ae LN 50,529.95 


Extension: In connection with the trans- 
fer of the Bureau’s -extension work to the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the respective State extension services, a 
contractual agreement, in the amount of 
$12,000, was: entered into during the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957, between the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the University of Min- 
nesota. This contract provides for full-time 
extension services of an agricultural exten- 
sion agent and.a-home demonstration agent 
to work with Indian families in Beltrami and 
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Mahnomen -Counties which embody .the 
Red.Lake and the White Earth Indian Reser- 
vations. Through such special arrangements 
the Indians are encouraged to fit into local 
communities*’and obtain their extension as- 
sistance through the same channels as.other 
eitizens. These positions were filled on Au- 
gust 1, 1956. 

Prior to this time there was very little ex- 
tension activity on these reservations as the 
Indian families had gradually abandoned 
their limited farming opportunities for mak- 
ing -a cash income by logging. and sawmill 
operations and commercial fishing. In pre- 
vious»years some educational extension work 
was carried -on by other branches of the 
Bureau. In 1949, when some farming and 
subsistence gardening was resumed by the 
Indians, the Bureau allocated $4,557 to 
finance an agricultural extension agent’s 
position, and an agent was employed until 
June 1953. 

During the past, also, tribal funds had 
been made available to Indians for various 
purposes:such as loans on a reimbursable 
basis for the purchase of stock, farm ma- 
chinery, and generally for the repair and 
rehabilitation of their homes. ‘These loans 
were generally quite -small. i 

During the fiscal years 1952 to 1954 the 
Bureau endeavored to negotiate a contract 
with the State University for Home Demon- 
stration services to Indians and set aside 
$6,060 for this purpose. However, the uni- 
versity was unable to find suitable employees 
to fill these positions and in the fiscal year 
1955, the Bureau withdrew this amount for 
reallocation to other areas in need of -addi- 
tional funds. 

Relocation: A relocation services program 
is in operation at the Minnesota agency, 
and provides service to ail Indians under its 
jurisdiction. There has been good response 
tc the program and more Indians have ap- 
plied for relocation than could be assisted 
with funds available. The following num- 
ber of Indians were assisted to relocate to 
cities where opportunities for full-time perè 
manent employment were available. They 
received. a full range of community adjust- 
ment services to enable them to. establish 
themselves on a self-sufficient basis. 


S aE + Seen eee pee ere eee MOWER ey Eas OE 180 
TOGA 5s. Rees te te ee ee 214 
rhs aa ean capes ms ee Caen ES 141 
TB os Regt Ta ASSES MRL ARIS up bY 153 


In response to this interest we were able 
on July 1, 1956, to add one additional person 
to the existing relocation -services - staff. 
Funds available for relocation services in fis- 
cal year 1957 will be sufficient for the first 
‘time to meet the needs of all interested ap- 
‘plicants 

In order to stimulate opportunities of em- 
ployment for Indians within the State of 
Minnesota plans are presently being formu- 
lated to appoint a person whose function 
would be to give active attention to full- 
time local employment through cooperation 
with the -Minnesota State Employment 
Service. 

Funds: The statement on the following 
‘page will provide information -on compara- 
tive amounts for fiscal years 1949 through 
1956 on an obligation basis. In this -con- 
mection -actual obligations at the level re- 
quested are not available prior to fiscal year 
1949. The amounts of current program are 
furnished so as to provide a comparative 
-program for. as many years as. possible. 

The ¿descriptive title of the. activities 
shown on the statement under the Bureau’s 
“appropriation ‘structure will indicate the 
.purposes.for which the funds were: obligated. 

The information on health activity for fis- 
zeal years 1956:and 1957 is not included in this 
-tabulation as the Indian health functions 
‘were transferred to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare on July 1, 1956. 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs statement of amounts obligated for Indian service activities in the State of Minnesota for fiscal years 1949-56 
and amounts programed for fiscal year 1957 - 


Obligations 
Appropriations and activities ren 
ealth), education and welfare services: 
= Hospitals, disease preventive and curative services......}_...-.-...--]--.--------- $742, 901 $733, 812 $757, 625 $706, 527 $653, 951 $493, 566 $413, 832 
1. Educational assistance, facilities and services__.-...-- $332, 722 $315, 249 327,115 358, 560 430, 655 443, 332 , 030 450, 988 308, 025 
2. Welfare and guidance services_-......-.-..-_----.--_. 183, 225 176, 782 172, 762 196, 079 86, 178 41, 940 14, 444 15, 475 411 
By MERA GIOD BAT VICES. obs aa see Soc sab eun i 32, 295 13, 122 23,110 44, 42, 075 43, 362 21, 577 NGA Tooo l ARSS 
4. Maintaining law and order__...-.----..--.---.--...-- 12, 658 10, 189 10, 267 17, 837 16, 901 16, 995 11, 183 , 265 2, 300 
TRON ee, ee A T AEE A RE 560, 900 515,342 | 1,276,155 | 1,351,166 | 1,333,434 | 1,252,156 | 1,225,185 984, 248 724, 568 
Fa ES _______ 
Resources management: 
1. Forest and range lands__....------------------------- 140, 190 92, 757 84, 864 80, 921 82, 974 79, 358 75, 972 64, 765 67, 714 
PRE a nE a a o OSETE ee ees ewan pecans oar ee ae 898 40 90 CN Bee RRR E 8 SRILA, 330 2, 000 
3, Agricultural and industrial assistance_.....-.-..------ 24, 405 21, 683 12, 088 12, 624 18, 792 14, 790 13, 368 13, 105 , 557 
4. Soil and moisture Conservation... =. oo. en ee eee elonckemeennee 4, 629 10, 996 Ee- CERNE I! PE Sat RN | EAE ae eet 
5, Operation, repair and maintenance of Indian irriga- 
TION BYSUOTOS Looe ese se on a nn ric ese geen cdneneccnass EE OSE oun gneasasan i noemswes SEE E, AE SEE 
6. Development of Indian arts and eee SE ICOM a LaMar | PRE TS RAS SAT deat tae ee SRR Rega E IN Se E (aN Re re E sire a, 
7. Management of Indian trust property__----.------.-- 79, 747 61, 344 54, 708 63, 790 58, 008 56, 899 43, 853 43, 467 34, 482 
8. Repair and maintenance of buildings aa utilities... 51,114 29,225 30, 362 25, 281 20, 961 24, 772 25, 784 33, 618 18, 561 
E S E AS AA E p E E NE ee A EEA e FOOD Lona tn nee A abea age a teenie a] AER N P SE, AA Sel A RS E A eae 
wi MAREE fect EED RSE RE AERE ETE E E EAE 297, 456 205, 907 186, 691 193, 702 191, 554 175, 819 158, 977 155, 285 127, 314 
Construction: 
VORRE and at a 2-25 31, 000 10, 977 17, 100 401, 935 216, 826 163, 120 
E i EP E N EE EE PEE E E E EA E EE EREEREER, ASO 5 
Sq Lond ACQuIsMON oon on awe nnnm eanan OBE ev esenanan a 8, 402 13, 772 
SENN So oe re eo steed eben nes 31, 000 10, 977 15, 511 53, 910 451, 149 17, 785 401, 935 225, 228 177, 420 
Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract 
authorization): . 
E EE LODOTOG se ee oman 103, 000 104, 046 88, 457 87, 868 97, 395 102, 374 99, 339 113, 284 114, 900 
OF MOOR CONTRO ROR. Soo de a oE 198, 000 252, 177 115, 723 85, 000 54,016 15, 317 42, 113 + 21, 283 35, 467 
peate aN E AA AE E CEOE SET E Ee ced 301, 000 356, 223 204, 180 172, 868 151,411 117, 691 141, 452 134, 567 150, 367 
General administrative expemses_-_-.-..----..--------------- 59, 501 47, 366 57, 710 66, 403 93, 880 82, 875 135, 289 107, 424 97, 177 
CHAT COT eae an nen A a SERE E 1, 249,857 | 1,135,815 | 1,740,247 | 1,838,049 | 2,221,428 | 1,646,326 | 2,062,838 | 1, 606, 752 1, 276, 846 


1 Transferred to Public Health Service, July 1, 1956 (68 Stat. 674-675). 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
naturally the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is convinced that it is doing a better job 
than some of its outside critics feel 
that it is doing. Today, I do not intend 
to argue that point. I only intend to 
make what seems to me to be a fair and 
reasonable point, based on all the studies 
and documents I have just described. 
We now know, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, that no existing State or Federal 
agency is functioning with anything ap- 
proaching adequacy to cope with the 
present Indian situation. 

Time and again there runs through 
Mr. Rowan’s articles the theme that ex- 
isting services, at their very best, will 
do little more than hold the line. Most 
of these services are already, and have 
been for some time, hopelessly inade- 
quate. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that even 
based on the statistics provided by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, it is clear that 
the Bureau does not have an expanding 
program to meet its expanding prob- 
lems—problems of unemployment, poor 
housing, lack of education, and all the 
related problems of basic poverty and 
disease. Indeed, Mr. President, in the 
face of this growing challenge, all the 
information I have indicates that the 
Bureau has been curtailing its operations 
in Minnesota, and probably intends in 
the near future to withdraw completely. 
In the report of the Governor’s Human 
Rights Commission, Bureau representa- 
tives are quoted as saying that the Fed- 
eral Indian Bureau cannot get down to 
the details of helping individual Indians 
or groups work out their economic hopes 
and problems. At the same time, the 
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State of Minnesota has no single agency 
which is equipped or authorized to step 
into this partial vacuum. 

The report of the committee welfare 
council makes it clear that the migration 
of Indians to the cities by itself is not 
the solution. Many of the Indians who 
do move do not establish permanent 
residence. If they lose their jobs in 
the city, they are likely to return at least 
temporarily to the Indian community to 
which they belong. Because of their 
nonsettled status, many Indian families 
do not meet the legal requirements for 
assistance from local agencies off the 
reservation. Mr. Rowan’s articles deal 
in a detailed and devastating manner 
with the implications of these problems. 

Mr. President, what are we to do about 
all this? The problems are now cur- 
rently before us. They have been care- 
fully, analytically presented. Action by 
Congress is now inescapable if we are 
to fulfill our responsibilities in good 
conscience. No single piece of legisla- 
tion can hope to solve this problem. 
The problem itself will take continued 
review and reevaluation over the years; 
but the basic start, which has been lack- 
ing up to now, must now be made. 

Already, Mr. President there are pend- 
ing in the 85th Congress bills which de- 
serve the most careful and prompt com- 
mittee consideration. One of them is 
Senate bill 380, entitled “The Indian 
Hospital Aid Act of 1957,” introduced by 
the distinguished senior and junior Sen- 
ators from Montana. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter I have just received 
from Dr. R. N. Barr, secretary and 
executive officer of the State of Minne- 
sota Department of Health, be printed 


at this point in the RECORD, as a part of 
my remarks. Dr. Barr, on behalf of the 
Minnesota State Board of Health, en- 
dorses S. 380, and urges immediate and 
favorable action. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Minneapolis, March 8, 1957. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Minnesota 
State Board of Health has reviewed the pro- 
visions of S. 380 and H. R. 2021 (exhibit I) 
introduced by Senator Murray and Repre- 
sentative METCALF entitled “Indian Hospital 
Aid Act of 1956.” The board wishes to ex- 
press its approval and requests every possible 
consideration to favorable action on this 
bill. 

At the last meeting of the State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers the subject of medical 
care for the Indians was given serious con- 
sideration. It was the consensus of this 
group that the Indian medical service in 
some areas could be resolved best through 
an integrated hospital service. 

If passed, this legislation will allow for 
joint planning of community hospitals and 
will require that the State hospital and 
medical facilities survey and construction 
authority develop hospital plans in coopera- 
tion with the USPHS Division of Indian 
Health, the community and the local In- 
dians in the hospital area. It will in certain 
areas provide greater assurance of quality 
hospital and medical service to the entire 
population without duplication of services 
and the inevitable increased costs which 
attend such duplication. It will be a further 
step in the integration of the Indian into 
the community life. 
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We have also discussed this legislation 
with the Minnesota legislative interim 
committee on Indian affairs. Senator Ger- 
ald T. Mullin, its chairman, has indicated 
that this committee and certain other State 
Officials will be in conference with you and 
the other Minnesota Members of Congress 
in Washington on March 18, 1957. He in- 
tends to include this proposed legislation 
in the discussions. 

We have reviewed information in this 
office relative to Indian hospital services and 
needs and believe consideration might prop- 
erly be given toward assisting the following 
proposed community hospitals in their con- 
struction programs. All are or will be eli- 
gible for Hill-Burton aid within the next 
1 or 2 years. (Exhibit II, “Hospital Services 
Available to Indians in Minnesota,” dated 
January 24, 1956, gives further details.) 


Estimated 
number 
of beds 
needed for 
Indians 
1. St. Mary’s Hospital, Detroit Lakes: 
28-bed addition to existing hos- 


pital will be started this spring. 1-2 
2. Mahnomen Hospital: Construction 

will probably be undertaken this 

spring for a new 25-bed hospital. 6-8 


8. Bemidji Lutheran Hospital: Will 
probably be eligible for Hill-Bur- 
ton aid for a 36-bed addition to 
existing 52-bed hospital with 1958 
fiscal allotment of Hill-Burton 
RARE ee Sate aa eee 20-22 
4. Cloquet Community Hospital: Con- 
struction has started on a new 
76-bed hospital for Indians and 
whites. Construction costs ex- 
ceed the estimate by $439,066___ 
5. Grand Marais: Construction will 
probably be undertaken this 
spring for a new 12-bed hospital_ 
6. Cook: Eligible for Hill-Burton funds 
from 1958 fiscal allotment. Will 
be included on construction 
schedule when additional local 
funds are raised and assurances 
can be given that this community 
hospital will have two or more 
physicians on its staff for con- 
tinued good operation. An 18- 
bed hospital is proposed____----. 2-3 


The above additional 37-46 hospital beds 
for Indians in community hospitals will 
complete that part of the State hospital plan 
to assure good hospital services to Indians 
and whites alike in all communities in which 
Indians reside in Minnesota. 

We believe, as outlined in exhibit II, that 
the hospital services should be supplemented 
by good diagnostic and treatment centers 
and services at Red Lake, White Earth, and 
Cass Lake, and that the Cass Lake Indian 
Hospital should eventually be converted into 
@ community hospital with the community 
providing additional beds and remodeling the 
existing facilities. 

Respectfully, 
R. N. Barr, M. D., 
Secretary and Executive Officer. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yet the basic chal- 
lenge, Mr. President—to dealing with the 
causes, rather than with the symptoms— 
remains. Listen to Mr. Rowan’s words 
as he begins the last article of his series: 


What, then, you ask, can upper Midwest 
citizens do to solve this “Indian problem”? 

For 6 months now I have read millions of 
words, listened through hundreds of inter- 
views, sprawled on many a cabin floor, sat on 
the chairs of welfare offices, and of too many 
hovels to remember. 

The voices I remember best say that society 
will do very, very little until it is willing 
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to attack the causes rather than the symp- 
toms of what ails our first citizens: 

“Give the Indians jobs, not more re- 
lief * * * public-health training, not peni- 
cillin * * * schools, gymnasiums, and recre- 
ation centers, not bigger reformatories * * * 
a chance to live in decent neighborhoods, 
not more policemen to stand guard over skid 
rows * * * guidance and rehabilitation for 
young girls who lack parental supervision, 
not bigger funds for aid to dependent chil- 
dren or bigger staffs at county workhouses.” 


Can anyone say, Mr. President, that 
Congress is seriously moving ahead with 
an affirmative, constructive answer of the 
kind Mr. Rowan hasin mind? There are 
various legislative proposals which might 
mark the beginning of progress. One 
of them, Mr. President, could be S. 574, 
sponsored by the Senators from North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, Although I am not prepared 
to state that this bill is a complete remedy 
for the Indian problems in Minnesota, I 
believe that the Congress should reex- 
amine the question of Federal responsi- 
bility. 

In my judgment, it is not sufficient to 
say, as the 83d Congress said when it 
adopted House Concurrent Resolution 
108, that it is the sense of the Congress 
that Federal supervision of Indians 
should be terminated as early as possible. 
To withdraw Federal assistance and pro- 
tection is no solution to the economic 
and social problems which confront the 
Indians. Premature withdrawal will fur- 
ther injure the Indians, and will merely 
transfer responsibility to other agencies. 
I certainly believe that House Concurrent 
Resolution 108, of the 83d Congress, does 
not reflect the present sentiment of the 
Congress. I do believe that it is not a 
proper guide for present-day Indian Bu- 
reau policy. Present sentiment, I believe, 
is better reflected in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 3, of the 85th Congress, spon- 
sored by the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], which proposes posi- 
tive steps for the economic improvement 
of our Indian population. 

Be that as it may, in an effort to help 
meet this complex and confusing sit- 
uation, I have revised the text of the 
Minnesota Indian bill which I introduced 
last year. My new bill is simpler, but 
it has all the essentials of the old bill. 
Representative MARSHALL, of Minnesota, 
intends to introduce a companion bill 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, in this bill I propose 
the establishment of a Minnesota In- 
dian Administration which would oper- 
ate independently of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. The proposed Minnesota 
Indian Administration would take over 
some of the functions now discharged 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
would be authorized a 20-year period 
of existence. Such an extended period 
of existence is essential in view of the 
evident purpose of the men who pres- 
ently direct the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs to curtail their operations and to 
eliminate essential services to the In- 
dians of Minnesota. 

The proposed new Minnesota Indian 
Administration would take on new re- 
sponsibilities to help Minnesota Indians 
to help themselves on an individual, 
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tribal, and community basis. The es- 
tablishment of the proposed Minnesota 
Indian Administration would center 
Federal responsibility in a new agency 
with representation from the Indians in 
Minnesota and from the State of Min- 
nesota, and would bring the Federal Gov- 
ernment closer to the problems of our 
Minnesota Indians. Among other ac- 
tivities, the new Minnesota Indian Ad- 
ministration would engage in land-use 
planning, research and experimentation 
to develop new Indian products and 
handicrafts, tree planting and reforesta- 
tion of Indian lands, loans to individuals 
and Indian communities or tribes for 
various Indian-run enterprises, resource 
development in the Indian areas, en- 
couragement of private capital for new 
business, road building, home building 
and repair, financial aid for education, 
and the development of social, recrea- 
tion, or community centers for Indians. 

The administration would be author- 
ized to draw from a revolving fund of 
$10 million to carry out its activities. 

Members of the five-man board of 
directors of the administration would 
serve without salary, and would draw 
only per diem and travel expenses. 

Mr. President, action on the bill dur- 
ing the present session will reassure our 
Indian people of the decency and help- 
fulness of our Government’s intentions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, and that it be 
given the earliest possible committee 
action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1595) to promote the wel- 
fare of the American Indian citizens of 
Minnesota, and to establish the Minne- 
sota Indian Administration, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purpose of 
promoting and advancing the welfare and 
economic situation of the Indians in the 
State of Minnesota, there is hereby estab- 
lished the Minnesota Indian Administration, 
hereinafter referred to as the “administra- 
tion.” The administration shall be subject 
to the general direction of the President of 
the United States, or the head of such agency 
as he may designate as his representative. 

Src. 2. The administration shall have its 
principal office in the State of Minnesota, at 
a location convenient to the majority of the 
Indian population, and it may establish 
branch or other offices in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or in the State of Minnesota in such 
places as it may deem necessary in the con- 
duct of its business. 

Sec. 3. The administration is authorized to 
engage in the following activities when it 
finds that such activities will further the 
purposes of this act: 

(a) To promote and engage in land-use 
planning, to the end that the lands owned 
by the Indians shall be put to the most bene- 
ficial use. 

(b) To investigate and conduct research 
and experimentation in the production, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of any products of 
Indian lands and waters, and of any articles 
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and materials, including handicrafts, which 
are or may be produced by Indian labor. 

(c) To promote, sponsor, or engage in a 
plan or program of tree planting and refor- 
estation on Indian lands, tribal or allotted, 
in order that a future supply of timber may 
be harvested on the principle of sustained- 
yield management. 

(dad) To make loans to any Indian, band, 
tribe, or community for the establishment, 
construction, reconstruction, repair, enlarge. 
ment, improvement, or operation of any in- 
dustrial, commercial, agricultural, or related 
enterprise in the State of Minnesota. ` The 
administration may require and accept such 
security or collateral as it deems sufficient, 
provided, that no loans shall be secured by a 
mortgage on tribal lands. The administra- 
tion. shall charge interest on loans at a rate 
reasonably expected to cover the current 
interest cost of funds to the United States, 
but in no event to exceed 3 percent per 
annum. 

(e) To establish, maintain, operate, and 
engage in, upon, and for its own account, 
any enterprise, business, or activity for the 
development of the industrial, commercial, 
mineral, agricultural, fishery, forest, or other 
resources of the Indians in Minnesota. 

(f) To encourage and enlist the invest- 
ment of private capital in commercial, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and other enterprises 
or undertakings for the purpose of insuring 
the maximum development of Indian re- 
sources. 

(g) To make grants-in-aid or loans, or 
both, in its discretion, for the construction 
and maintenance of roads and trails across 
or on Indian lands, when such roads or trails 
cannot be built from other funds. 

(h) To make grants-in-aid or loans, or 
both, in its discretion, either to individual 
Indians or to tribes, bands, or communities, 
for the maintenance, repair, and construc- 
tion of homes and appurtenant buildings, 
including the acquisition of lands by pur- 
chase, exchange, gift, or otherwise. 

(i) To establish a program of financial aid 
to students in vocational schools, business 
schools, colleges, art, and other professional 
schools, by granting scholarships either di- 
rectly to specially selected students or by 
grants to institutions. 

(j) To promote, establish, and operate so- 
cial, recreational, or community centers, 
within or without Indian reservations, in- 
cluding facilities which would permit and 
encourage programs of adult education. 

Sec. 4. The administration shall have and 
may exercise the following general powers: 

(a) To have succession for 20 years from 
the date of the approval of this act or until 
a later date if authorized by act of Congress. 

(b) To sue and be sued. 

(c) To acquire any property, real, personal, 
or mixed, to hold, use and operate the same, 
and to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of such 
property whenever any of such transactions 
are deemed appropriate or necessary to the 
conduct of the activities authorized by this 
act. 

(d) To enter into and perform such co- 
operative agreements, leases, contracts, or 
other transactions with any agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States, or with 
the State of Minnesota or any political sub- 
division thereof, or with any institution, cor- 
poration, association, or person, as may be 
deemed necessary or appropriate to the con- 
duct of the activities authorized by this act. 

(e) To appoint or employ, without regard 
to the provisions of the civil-service laws, 
such persons, including attorneys, as may be 
necessary for the conduct of the business of 
the administration: Provided, That prefer- 
ence shall be given first to qualified Indian 
residents, and second, to other qualified resi- 
dents of Minnesota. If the administration 
requires bonds from any of its officers or em- 
ployees, the premiums therefor shall be paid 
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by the administration. In the appointment 
and promotion of employees no political test 
shall be permitted or given consideration, but 
all such appointments and promotions shall 
be made on the basis of merit and efficiency. 
-(f) To use the United States mails in the 
same manner and under the same conditions 
as the executive departments of the Federal 
Government. 
(g) To settle and adjust claims held by 
it against other persons or parties, and by 


other persons or parties against the admin- _ 


istration. 

(h) To request and accept gifts, or dona- 
tions of services, money, or property, real, 
personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible, 
including any property which may be de- 
clared surplus by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, or by any other Federal agency, in aid 
of any of the activities authorized by this 
act. > 
Sec. 5. (a) For use in the performance of 
the administration’s duties and functions, 
an appropriation of $10 million is hereby 
authorized to be made to a revolving fund 
when requested by the administration. 

(b) As the administration repays the ad- 
vances received from the Treasury, the re- 
payments shall be made to the revolving 
fund: Provided, however, That interest re- 
ceived by the administration shall be paid 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 6. (a) The management of the ad- 
ministration shall be vested in a board of 
directors of five members: one, appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, to serve for 1 
year; one, appointed by the Governor of 
Minnesota, to serve 2 years; two, selected by 
the tribal executive committee of the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe, one of whom shall be 
designated to serve 3 years, and one to serve 
4 years; one, to be selected by the other 
four, shall be a resident of the State of Min- 
nesota and shall serve 5 years. At the end 
of the first term of service, each successor 
director shall be similarly selected and shall 
serve a full term of 5 years. Any member of 
the board shall be eligible for reappointment 
and shall serve until a successor is selected 
and sworn in. 

(b) Directors to represent the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe may he, but need not be, 
enrolled members of the tribe. Appointees 
to the board by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Governor of Minnesota may be per- 
sons regularly employed by the United States, 
the State of Minnesota, or any political sub- 
division or agency thereof. 

(c) Directors shall receive no salary for 
their services on the board, but they shall 
be allowed and paid reasonable per diem 
fees, not to exceed $50 per diem, and al- 
lowance in lieu of subsistence expense, and 
their necessary travel expenses, for attend- 
ance at meetings of the board and when 
engaged in official service of the adminis- 
tration. Such schedule of fees and allow- 
ances shall be fixed by the board. 

(d) The board shall elect its own chair- 
man. The board shall hold regular meet- 
ings at least quarterly, and may meet at 
other times at the call of the chairman or 
at the written request of any two directors. 

Sec. 7. (a) No program, plan or project 
shall be carried out by the administration 
on Indian lands except at the request of, 
or with the consent of, the Indian tribe, 
band or group, or individual owner. ‘Tribal 
or other group consent shall be expressed 
through the governing body, or by majority 
vote of the members, as the constitution or 
rules may provide. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to change or amend the existing 
rights or powers of the Minnesota Chippewa 
Indian Tribe, or of any other recognized 
Indian group in Minnesota, or any individ- 
ual members thereof. 

(c) Appropriations and expenditures un- 
der this act shall be considered as if made 
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pursuant to the act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984), and shall not be considered proper 
offsets under section 2 of the act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049). 

Sec. 8. This act shall apply to the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe, the Sioux Indian com- 
munities, and all other Indians in the State 
of Minnesota except the Red Lake Band. 

Src. 9. This act may be cited as the 
“Minnesota Indian Act of 1957.” 


PROPOSED FEDERAL AGENCY FOR 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators BEALL, 
CARLSON, CARROLL, COOPER, HENNINGS, 
HILL, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, KEFAUVER, 
MAGNUSON, McNamara, MORSE, NEELY, 
NEUBERGER, SMATHERS, and SPARKMAN, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish a Federal Agency for the 
Physically Handicapped. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 


` ORD a press release, prepared by me, ex- 


plaining the purposes of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
press release will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1597) to establish the Fed- 
eral Agency for Handicapped, to define 
its duties, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Murray (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The press: release presented by Mr. 
Murray is as follows: 


FEDERAL AGENCY FOR HANDICAPPED BILL 


Together with several colleagues, including 
Senators J. GLENN BEALL, Maryland; FRANK 
CARLSON, Kansas; JOHN A. CARROLL, Colo- 
rado; JOHN SHERMAN CooPER, Kentucky; 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Missouri; LISTER HILL, 
Alabama; HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Minnesota; 
Henry M. Jackson, Washington; ESTES KE- 
FAUVER, Tennessee; WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Washington; Pat McNamara, Michigan; 
WAYNE Morse, Oregon; MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
West Virginia; RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Oregon; 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Florida; and JOHN J. 
SPARKMAN, Alabama; I have today intro- 
duced a bill to establish the Federal Agency 
for Handicapped. 

This bill presents a most comprehensive 
and well-balanced approach to the needs 
and problems of our 45 million handicapped 
citizens, approximately 10 million of whom 
are from 60 percent to 100 percent disabled. 
Passage of the bill would not orly benefit 
the handicapped, themselves, but their fam- 
ilies, communities, the States, and the 
Nation. 

When we consider that our most eminent 
scientists and educators warn us, daily, that 
Soviet Russia is rapidly spanning the gap 
between our production volume and theirs, 
due to their stressing the educational neces- 
sity for training technicians and specialists 
in all lines, we must not overlook the fact 
that our own greatest reservoir of untapped 
energy today is our millions of handicapped 
citizens. 

Undoubtedly, many of these, if given 
proper treatment, training, gtiidance, and 
placement, would be lifted out of their un- 
happy plight of enforced idleness and be 
able to take their places on the production 
lines, on the farms, and in the businesses 
of our Nation. Thus, they would become 
taxpayers instead of tax eaters. 

Paul A. Strachan, president, American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped, 
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and author of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week (which has been primar- 
ily responsible for placement of some 3,250,- 
000 handicapped in suitable jobs), and other 
legislation beneficial to handicapped, states 
that in view of the tremendous need for 
manpower, all potentials available should 
be brought to their highest pitch of physical 
and mental capacities, and for this reason 
Congress must not be laggard but should 
pass this bill immediately. 

In collaboration with other interested Sen- 
ators, I am glad to introduce this bill and 
will work hard for its passage. Among other 
things, it would provide: 

1. Maximum extension of medical services, 
vocational guidance and counseling, educa- 
tion and training, and full employment op- 
portunities to citizens handicapped by phys- 
ical or mental disabilities. 

2. Effective coordination of functions of 
the 35 Federal agencies, each of which now 
has a part of this program relating to reha- 
bilitation and employment of handicapped. 

3. An independent agency for the handi- 
capped, and in such agency, an Advisory 
Council on Affairs of the Handicapped. 

4. An Office of Services for the Blind. 

5. Cooperative enterprises for handicapped. 

6. Rehabilitation centers for handicapped 
throughout the couniry. 

7. Special programs for severely handi- 
capped persons, including establishment of 
suitable workshops. 

8. A Federal services to handicapped re- 
volving loan fund, from which States may 
_ borrow money at such times as their funds 
for vocational rehabilitation or employment 
of handicapped, or for both, are exhausted 
(and this is frequently the case), and to 
appropriate the initial sum of $10 million 
for such fund. 

9. A Division for Handicapped in the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

10. Public safety programs designed to 
eliminate and prevent conditions which tend 
to promote injuries and diseases in public 
buildings, institutions, parks, and other 
public places. 

11. Variable grants to States for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

12. Grants to handicapped persons who 
require special home training. 

13. A Federal second injury fund and tax 
so that millions of handicapped who have 
multiple disabilities shall wot suffer from 
lack of opportunity for employment now 
denied them by insurance laws and rulings, 
and unfair discrimination otherwise. 

14. A commission to survey and deter- 
mine proper selective placement of handi- 
capped so that we may ascertain how to fit 
the variously handicapped into the 25,339 
different kinds of jobs in the United States 
of America. 

15. Interpreters for the deaf and other 
physically handicapped who cannot com- 
municate in words, who may be called as 
litigants or witnesses before Federal courts, 
departments or agencies, or Congressional 
committees. 

16. Grants to States for aid to the totally 
disabled, declared by Federal-State rehabili- 
tation agencies to be unfeasible for rehabdili- 
tation, such grants to provide such unfeasible 
case with a minimum of $75 per month. 

17. In the United States Department of 
Labor, in cooperation with the States, train- 
ing courses especially to develop specialists 
in counseling and placement of handicapped 
(of which specialists there are only a rela- 
tive handful today, whereas many thousands 
are urgently needed), and to develop pro- 
cedures, manuals, handbooks, special dis- 
ability guides, physical demand studies on 
25,339 jobs now listed in the Occupational 
Directory; methods of getting proper medi- 
cal appraisal of work capacities, and meth- 
ods of placing the severely handicapped, in 
cooperation with physicians, educators, re- 
habilitation and social workers and other ex- 
perts in this field. 
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I believe that the public should, whole- 
heartedly, lend support to this bill and make 
its views known to all Members of Congress, 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE IMPORTA- 
TION OF HARDWOOD PLYWOOD 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
for not more than 6 minutes, on a bill 
I am about to introduce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. 
CARROLL in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, what was 
the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Carolina asked 
unanimous consent to speak for 6 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The majority 
leader, who asked me to sit in his chair 
and act as majority leader, requested 
me to object to such requests, because 
there are several of us waiting to speak 
on the pending legislation. It is quite 
unfair, to the other Members who are 
waiting, to ask to speak in the morning 
hour in excess of the time allowed under 
the rule. I have a speech which I should 
like to make. If the Senator will con- 
fine himself to the time allowed within 
the regular rule, that will be all right, 
but I do not know how else to reach any 
degree of equity in the morning hour if 
we extend the time allowed. The ma- 
jority leader asked me to object to ex- 
tensions of speeches in the morning hour, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. I was go- 
ing to introduce a bill and speak for 
about 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The morning hour 
extends to 2 o’clock. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say it would be 
easier to yield to our colleague from 
South Carolina and let him make his 
presentation. I personally exceeded the 
3-minute limitation. It is not unusual 
for other Senators to do so. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina was asking for 
permission within the rules, and I hope 
the Senator from Arkansas will give him 
that privilege. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator’s remark that Senators often go 
beyond the usual time allowed under the 
rule. That being so, it, nevertheless, 
leads to a situation where some of us 
who have prepared speeches on the pend- 
ing legislation have to wait. I do not 
know how to arrive at a fair solution, 
unless all of us exercise a certain degree 
of restraint. In view of the fact that 
some Senators have been sitting here for 
an hour and a half waiting to make 
speeches, it seems only fair that such 
Senators should have priority. That is 
the only question involved. There is no 
way to make any Senator do anything 
he does not wish todo. I agree that the 
Senator from South Carolina, if he de- 
sires to, can take time. I shall not make 
objection to the request, but I think such 
procedure is not in the interest of good 
order. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to say 
I have a 4-minute speech which I wish 
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to make, and I was waiting until after 
the morning hour to make it, in an en- 
deavor to obey the rules of the Senate. 
Of course, when unanimous consent is 
obtained, a Senator is obeying the rules 
of the Senate; but if the Senator from 
South Carolina is given unanimous con- 
sent, I shall ask such consent for myself. 
I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if 
there is any objection, I shall withdraw 
the request. I intend to introduce a bill. 
I understood the morning hour ended at 
2 o’clock. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, if the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina had gone 
ahead at the time he requested permis- 
sion, he would have finished his state- 
ment. I wish to introduce a bill and 
make a statement taking 2 or 3 minutes. 
Iam anxious to get back to a meeting of 
the Special Committee on Lobbying. The 
Senator from Arkansas is entirely cor- 
rect, but I hope the Senate will approve 
the request of the Senator from South 
Carolina, and perhaps my request will 
be granted. I have to attend a com- 
mittee which is meeting supposedly at 
1 o’clock. I want to get on my way. 

Mr. THURMOND. I have a Subcom- 
mittee on Railroad Retirement to which 
I am anxious to go. That is the reason 
I made the request. If there is objec- 
tion, I will not make the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous con- 
sent request of the Senator from South 
Carolina to speak for 6 minutes? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized for 6 min- 
utes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators Barrett, 
CHAVEZ, ERVIN, FLANDERS, JOHNSTON, MA- 
LONE, McCartHy, TALMADGE, CAPEHART, 
WILEY, STENNIS, JENNER, SCOTT, BRIDGES, 
HOLLAND, POTTER, PAYNE, MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, EASTLAND, and McCLEL- 
LAN, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to regulate the foreign com- 
merce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the im- 
portation of hardwood plywood. 

This bill would not only give relief to 
the plywood and veneer industry; it 
would also give relief to the farmers of 
many States who sell logs from their 
woodlots to plywood and veneer plants. 
Shutdowns of plants and cutbacks in 
work at the plants directly affect the 
quantity of logs purchased from farmers 
and the prices paid them for the pur- 
chases. 

There are 343 plants scattered over 
27 States in every region of the country, 
except the Pacific coast, which produce 
hardwood plywoods or veneers. In the 
Pacific region there are some 29 other 
plants producing hardwood plywood. 

Mr. President, the need for this legis- 
lation is best proved by citing a few very 
pertinent statistics. The casualty rate 
for hardwood plywood and veneer plants 
was high during the 1954-56 period. A 
total of 65 plants shut down or had cut- 
backs in production. Twenty-eight ply- 
wood plants and 15 veneer plants shut 
down completely. 
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From 1951 through 1956, imports of 
hardwood plywood from Japan increased 
4,120 percent. Plywood imports from all 
competing countries increased during 
that period 1,000 percent. These im- 
ports have now reached the point where 
they constitute 46.6 percent of the total 
plywood consumption in the United 
States. 

It is most significant that this tre- 
mendous increase in plywood imports has 
taken place since 1951, because that was 
the year in which the tariff was reduced 
on plywood imports. This reduction was 
made despite the strong protests of the 
American plywood industry. 

In 1954 efforts to secure administra- 
tive relief through the Tariff Commission 
and also to secure voluntary quotas failed 
completely. 

Mr. President, I wonder how long the 
Congress and the executive branch of the 
Federal Government will continue to re- 
gard our own industries so lightly while 
endeavoring to create a more advanta- 
geous position for foreign manufacturers. 

Since 1951 the cost of making plywood 
products in this country has increased 
about 30 to 40 percent. However, the ef- 
fect of plywood imports during the same 
period has been to depress the price paid 
for plywood products in relation to other 
commodities. 

The Department of Labor index for 
hardwood plywood stands at 104, com- 
pared with a figure of 124 on wholesale 
prices on commodities other than farm 
products and food. 

I consider it most significant that, al- 
though the consumption of hardwood 
plywood in this country has risen 74 per- 
cent in the past 5 years, the consumption 
of hardwood plywood produced in this 
country has risen a mere six-tenths of 
1 percent during the same period. 

Mr. President, I believe this is more 
than sufficient evidence that the time has 
come when action should replace sym- 
pathetic words to farmers engaged in 
logging and to the makers of hardwood 
plywood in this country. 

The bill I am introducing, if enacted, 
would limit annual importation to a 
quota of 15 percent of the consumption of 
hardwood plywood in the United States 
during the preceding year. 

I do not anticipate that even this 
restriction would approach full recap- 
ture of the domestic market lost to the 
low-wage countries. Japanese laborers 
are paid approximately 11 cents per 
hour for their work in the plywood plants 
of that country. Our plywood plants are 
under the minimum wage law which re- 
quires a minimum payment of $1 per 
hour. But this bill would help to make 
it possible for the makers of plywood 
in the United States to compete on 
somewhat more favorable terms than 
at present. 

I sincerely hope that early action will 
be taken on this bill to save our domestic 
plywood industry from further unfair 
competition with the low-wage coun- 
tries. which have flooded our domestic 
markets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have -printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks -a copy of 
the bill together with a brief explana- 
tion of its provisions and two tables 
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which are pertinent to the plywood prob- 
lem. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an outstanding 
editorial from the Orangeburg (S. C.) 
Times and Democrat, which is edited 
by Mr. Edward H. Sims, who also oper- 
ates a Washington news bureau for a 
number of South Carolina newspapers 
and radio and television stations. The 
editorial is entitled “Plywood Complica- 
tions,” and it gives a good, factual dis- 
cussion of the problems confronting the 
plywood and veneer industries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
editorial, and tables will be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The bill (S. 1598) to regulate the tee. 
eign commerce of the United States by 
establishing quantitative restrictions on 
the importation of hardwood plywood, 
introduced by Mr. THurmMonp (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is the purpose of 
this act to authorize the establishment of a 
quota on imports of hardwood plywood un- 
der the conditions hereinafter specified in 
order to stabilize hardwood plywood imports 
under conditions of fair competition, and. to 
establish the basis for an expanding foreign 
trade of the United States by removing from 
import competition its destructive aspects 
without creating hardship for the domestic 
hardwood plywood industry. 

Src. 2. (a) The total quantity of hardwood 
plywood entered or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption, in any calendar year 
shall not exceed 15 percent of the domestic 
consumption of hardwood plywood in the 
preceding calendar year determined as here- 
inafter provided. 

(b) For the remaincer of the calendar year 
1957, the import quota shall be prorated on 
the basis of the quota for the full calendar 
year as provided in subsection (a). 

Sec. 3. (a) The United States Tariff Com- 
mission shall, within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of this act for the purpose of the 
quota for the remainder of the calendar year 
1957, and within 60 days after the close of 
each calendar year, for the purpose of quotas 
for calendar years after 1957, determine the 
domestic consumption of hardwood plywood 
for the preceding calendar year. 

(b) On the basis of such determination 
the Commission shall establish the quotas 
for hardwood plywood as provided in sec- 
tion 2. 

(c) If imports of hardwood plywood come 
from more than one country of origin the 
permissible total quantity shall be allotted 
on the following basis: 

(1) Ninety-five percent of the quota shall 
be allotted to the countries of origin on the 
basis of the average entries from each such 
country during the calendar years 1952, 
1953, or 1954. 

(2) The remaining 5 percent shall be al- 
lotted to any country or countries not ex- 
porting hardwood plywood to the United 
States during any of the calendar years 1952, 
1953, or 1954. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Tariff Commission shall 
report to the President the quotas estab- 
lished by it and the President shall by proc- 
lamation promptly impose such quotas. 

(b) If there is no claimant country or 
countries before the end of the third quar- 
ter of any year for the 5 percent set aside for 
new exporting countries, or if any part of 
the 5 percent is not claimed, the whole or 
the unclaimed part of such 5 percent shall 
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be distributed among the original participa- 
ting countries according to their proportional 
shares and the President shall issue a proc- 
lamation modifying the original quotas in 
accordance therewith. 

Sec. 5. In any year in which the domestic 
consumption of hardwood plywood. cannot 
be determined for the purposes of section 3, 
the Tariff Commission shall estimate the 
domestic consumption for the preceding year 
and establish preliminary quotas which shall 
be proclaimed by the President pending the 
establishment of final quotas. 

Src. 6. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “hardwood plywood” means 
an assembly composed of two or more layers 
of veneer or veneer in combination with lum- 
ber, hardboard, fiberboard, particle board, 
chipboard, or other material, bonded by an 
adhesive and having at least one layer of 
hardwood. 

(2) The term “domestic consumption” for 
any calendar year, with respect to hardwood 
plywood, means the total quantity of hard- 
wood plywood, on a square foot surface 
measure basis, shipped by producers in the 
United States to the domestic market in such 
year plus the total quantity of imported 
hardwood plywood entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption in such 
year. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act shall en- 
ter into force as soon as practicable, on a 
date to be specified by the President in a 
notice to the Secretary of the Treasury fol- 
lowing such negotiations as may be neces- 
sary to effectuate a modification or termina- 
tion of any international obligations of the 
United States with which the act might con- 
flict, but in any event not later than 60 days 
after the date of enactment of this act. 


The editorial and tables presented by 
Mr. THURMOND are as follows: 


[From the Times & Democrat of March 10, 
1957] 


PLYWOOD COMPLICATIONS 


Southerners in Washington are concerned 
over the threat to the plywood industry of 
this country. The main source of concern is 
Japan, where good grade plywoods can be 
produced for a fraction of the cost of the 
same material in this country. 

A recent estimate showed that the Japa- 
nese can produce 1,000 square feet of good 
plywood for $4.17. In this country it costs 
more than $30 to manufacture the same 1,000 
square feet of the same grade of plywood. 

The United States industry is looking to 
Washington for relief and it seems that the 
plywood industry has an excellent case. This 
case is strongly supported by the fact that 
83 plants have been shut down and 22 have 
cut down their production in the last 24 
months because of increasing competition 
from foreign imports. 

In this State alone, seven plywood and 
veneer plants have been forced. out of busi- 
ness. In North Carolina 15 plywood and 
veneer factories have folded. 

This, obviously, is a serious situation and 
one which warrants attention. It is a direct 
cause of concern in Orangeburg, where U. S. 
Plywood has a plant which provides a sizable 
payroll to this community. If that com- 
pany is forced into financial difficulties or if 
operation of that plant becomes less and less 
profitable, and production is curtailed, or 
other drastic measures taken, it will be a 
blow to the economy of this section. 

Therefore, we urge all Members of the 


South Carolina Congressional delegation to 


do everything in their power, actively, to see 
that a fair business opportunity is safe- 
guarded for the plywood industry. It is good 


to know that our. delegation is already ac- 


tively working, and we commend them for 
what they have already done, and urge them 
to make every possible effort to alleviate what 
is obviously a crucial situation for this 
industry. 
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Record of shutdowns or production cutbacks of hardwood plywood and veneer plants (period 1954-86) 


Shutdown 


Meyerwood Compound Lumber 
Mobile, Ala. 
Jefferson Lumber Co., Monticello, Fla. 


Monticello Manufacturing Co., Boyd, Fla. 

Atlas Plywood Corp., Brunswick, Ga. 

Toccoa Manufacturing Co., Toccoa, Ga. 

er eF aie ia Veneer & Lumber Co., Thomasboro, 
Ga, 

Plywood Products, Inc., Taccoa, Ga. 

Waynesboro Veneer & Plywood Co., 
Waynesboro, Ga. » 

Southern Plywood Co., Thomasville, N. C. 

Standard Plywood Co., Fairmount, N. ©. 


Atlantic Plywood Co., Florence, S. O. 


Co., 


Atlas Plywood Corp., Goldsboro, N. O. 


Peerless Plywood Co., High Point, N. C. 
Fairmont Plywood Co., Fairmont, N. O. 
Syncor, Inc., Alma, N. C. 

Southern Plywood Co., High Point, N. O. 
Daystrom Corp., Alma, N. C. 

Atlantic Plywood Co., Atlantic, N. O. 
Waccmaw Co., Whiteville, N. C. 
Plywood Plastics, Hampton, S. C. 
Vanville Door Co., Vanville, S. C. 
Standard Plywood Co., Hampton, 8. O. 
Atlas Plywood Corp., Newport, Vt. 

Atlas Plywood Corp., Richford, Vt. 
Moorefield Plywood Co., Moorefield, W. Va. 
Shawano Laminating Co., Shawano, Wis. 
Jolin Corp., Shawano, Wis. 

Baldwin Plywood Co., Gillett, Wis. 


Whitewall Veneer Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 
Sylvania Veneer Co., Sylvania, Ga. 
Kramera Veneer Co., Junction City, Ky. 
Denny Veneer Co., Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Denny Veneer Co., Roseboro, N. C. 
Mayo Veneer Co., Whittakers, N. O. 
Atlantic Veneer Co., Whittakers, N. C. 
Alexander Veneer Co., Georgetown, N. C. 


Clark Veneer Co., Allendale, S. C. 
Landrum Veneer Co., Landrum, S. ©. 


Butler, Butler, Ala. 

Truax, Lyons, Ga. 

A mill, De Ridder, La. 

Denny Veneer Co., St. Steven, S. O. 


Charleston Veneer Co., Charleston, S. O. 


Veneer plants 


cello, Fla. 


Va. 


Plywood plants 


Berry Veneer & Plywood Co., Monti- 
Ge Pacific Plywood Co., Savannah, 
a, 
Perry County Plywood Co., Beaumont, 
Miss. 

Stilley Plywood Co., Conaway, N. C. 
Tom Ritter Lumber Co., Hillsboro, 
McLeod Plywood Co., Wadesboro, N. 
Virginia Plywood Co., Danville, Va. 


Well Plywood Corp., Rocky Mount, Va. 
Globe Plywood Corp., Rocky Mount, 


Alexander Wood Products Co., George- 
town, 8. C. 
Larson Plywood Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
r 


Cutback 


Veneer plants 


Quality Veneer Co., Liberty, N. O. 
Stubbs Veneer Co., Windsor, N. C. 
Edenton Veneer Co., Edenton, N. O. 
Truax Veneer Co., Burgaw, N. C. 
Weldon Veneer Co., Weldon, N. O. 
Bridgton Veneer Co., Bridgton, N. C. 
Beck Bros. Veneer Co., Zebulon, N. O. 
Benson Veneer Co., Benson, N. O. 


Sechrest Veneer Co., Statesville, N. C. 
L. D. T. Veneer & Panel, Dillon, S. C. 


Franklin Veneer & Lumber Co., Rocky 
Mount, Va. 


Current geographical locations of plywood 
and veneer plants in the United States 


State Plywood | Veneer Total 
units units 

5 17 22 
7 3 10 
5 7 12 
7 13 20 
1 4 5 
3 25 28 
5 6 il 
2 2 4 
7 2 9 
RREN -a E ee 3 3 
a SCENES sash 1 1 
6 5 11 
2 1 3 
8 8 16 
Sa Sok a OR PRES: 2 2 
1 2 3 
7 10 17 
21 35 56 
jurors! he Mitel at DIE ee (Ss Naa 3 3 
Pennsylvania__......... 1 3 4 
South Carolina_-_....._- 14 18 32 
*Pemnessee ss o.oo St 4 4 8 
SEE SSM Coe 1 2 3 
LS 7 eS se TE RG RS RE 8 
Dain i. PIND e EE T 8 15 23 
West Virginia_._..____- 1 3 4 
Witanensin ss — oo. 12 13 25 
ay, 5 ASA il 136 207 343 


Supplementary data relative hardwood ply- 
wood production, by region (veneer data 
unavailable) 


Num- Number 

Region ber of} Payroll | of em- 

uni ployees 

Thousands 

New England_.-_...-....- 16 $5, 399 1, 930 
Middle Atlantic._........_ 7 2, 254 681 
North Central_..-_.....-_- 32 13, 446 4, 055 
South Atlantic.__..._....__ 67 15, 784 6, 882 
East South Central__...__- 15 3, 297 1, 333 
West South Central______- 7 2, 254 1, 007 


- Note.—In the Pacific region there are approximately 
29 plants producing hardwood plywood; however, their 
payroll and number of employee figures are not available. 

Source: 1954 Census of Manufacturers—Plywood In- 
dustry, May 1956, series MC—24-2.1), 
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EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED BILL To REGULATE 
THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY ESTABLISHING QUANTITATIVE RE- 
STRICTIONS ON THE IMPORTATION OF HARD- 
woop PLYWOOD 
The bill provides for a yearly quota on im- 

ports of hardwood plywood of 15 percent of 
the consumption in the year preceding the 
quota year. Consumption is defined as the 
sum of the shipments by the United States 
producers and the imports of hardwood in 
the preceding year. 

The Tariff Commission shall determine the 
consumption and shall establish the quota 
within 60 days from the end of the calendar 
year. Ninety-five percent of the quota shall 
be allotted to countries of origin on basis 
of average entries during the calendar years 
1952, 1953, and 1954. Five percent shall be 
allotted to countries not having a historical 
position in the base year. 

It is provided that the act shall take effect 
within 60 days after enactment to permit 
the President to negotiate the modifications 
or termination of trade agreements which 
would be effected by the act. 

The quota of 15 percent on consumption 
restores to domestic competition a portion 
of the market taken over by low-priced im- 
ports. The basing of the quota on consump- 
tion assures to the foreign producers a share 
of the expanding domestic market. The 
quota is to be allocated on a historical basis 
using as the base years the 3-year period 
1952-54 which a study of the imports in- 
dicates to be the most representative years 
since World War II. 


Mr. THURMOND.. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill lie on the table until 
Monday, so that any of our colleagues 
who would like to join us in cosponsoring 
this legislation may have the opportu- 
nity to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out. objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXCLUDING FROM GROSS INCOME 
AMOUNTS RECEIVED AS REIM- 
BURSEMENT FOR CERTAIN MOV- 
ING EXPENSES 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to exclude from gross income for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes amounts re- 
ceived as reimbursement for certain 
moving expenses. I wish to make a very 
brief statement concerning the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico may proceed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau has ruled that 
money paid to employees working at 
Sandia Corp., the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission installation at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., for moving and travel expenses 
to Albuquerque from their previous 
places of residence, is taxable, even 
though the employees were promised it 
would not be. F 

When it became necessary to recruit 
employees for this installation, it was 
found that the Government would need 
highly trained engineers, technicians, 
and craftsmen. The Government, 
through its agent Sandia Corp., was 
unable to hire these skilled employees 
in Albuquerque. Therefore, at a cost 
of several hundred thousand dollars, 
many recruiting teams were sent all over 
the United States, and an extensive 
nationwide advertising campaign was 
launched to obtain the necessary spe- 
cialists. 

The Sandia Corp. agreed to assume 
the cost of transporting the em- 
ployees and their families to Albuquer- 
que. This was necessary because spe- 
cialists of this type could have obtained 


‘employment or stayed on their jobs with 
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comparable salaries much nearer their 
homes than Albuquerque. They would 
not leave their homes and jobs if it meant 
taking a financial loss. That is why 
Sandia Corp. agreed to insure them 
against such loss by assuming the actual 
expenses of moving. 

Now, several years later, the Internal 
Revenue Service has come back on sev- 
eral hundred employees of Sandia Corp., 
stating that these payments for mov- 
ing expenses are taxable. Informa- 
tion furnished me indicates that Sandia 
Corp. paid $156,493.51 in 1953 and 
$174,714.66 in 1954 to reimburse new 
employees for these moving expenses. 
In reliance on Revenue Ruling 54-429— 
Internal Revenue Bureau, 1954-40, page 
15—and prior rulings, the Sandia Corp. 
advised its new employees that the 
payments were not includible in gross 
income. However, as the result of a 
later ruling, Revenue Ruling 55-140, C. B. 
1955-1, 317, the Internal Revenue Service 
has advised the Sandia Corp. that the 
payments represent taxable income to 
the employees. . 

The Sandia Corp. employees feel that 
this is an unfair imposition of tax, and 
have asked me to assist them by having 
the Internal Revenue Code amended so 
as to exempt them from the tax on these 
payments. 

I introduce the bill, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1599) to exclude from 
gross income for Federal income-tax 
purposes amounts received as reimburse- 
ment for certain moving expenses, intro- 
duced by Mr. ANDERSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) part III of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to items 
spécifically excluded from gross income) is 
hereby amended by renumbering section 121 
as section 122 and by inserting immediately 
after section 120 the following new section: 


“Sec. 121. Reimbursement for certain mov- 
ing expenses. 

“There shall be excluded from gross income 
amounts received by the taxpayer from a 
new employer as reimbursement for expenses 
incurred in moving from one locality to an- 
other to accept employment with such new 
employer.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
III is amended by striking out 


“Sec. 121. Cross references to other acts.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Src. 121. Reimbursement for certain Mov- 
ing expenses. 


“Sec. 122. Cross references to other acts.” 


(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1953, and ending after August 
16, 1954. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 22 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 (relating to exclu- 
sions from gross income) is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(17) Reimbursement for certain moving 
expenses: Amounts received by the taxpayer 
from a new employer as reimbursement for 
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expenses incurred in moving from one local- 
ity to another to accept employment with 
such new employer.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply only to amounts received after 
December 31, 1952. 


INCREASED EQUIPMENT ALLOW- 
ANCE TO RURAL CARRIERS—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] may be included as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 70) to increase the 
equipment allowance payable to rural 
carriers, introduced by me on January 7, 
1957. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TO DEPRESSED 
AREAS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the name of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. CASE] may be added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate bill 1433, the depressed 
area bill, introduced by me on February 
28, 1957. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTROL OF PLANT PESTS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS] May be added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1442) to facili- 
tate the regulation, control, and eradica- 
tion of plant pests, introduced by me, for 
myself and my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], on 
March 1, 1957. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him at Charter Day 
banquet, Long Island University, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., on March 
13, 1957. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

Address on the subject of roadbuilding, 
delivered by him before the American Road 
Builders Association, Chicago, Ill., January 
28, 1957. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

Address entitled “An Ounce of Preven- 
tion,” delivered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the Masonic Temple in Detroit, 
Mich., on March 6, 1957. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

Address delivered by Hon. Cart T. DUR- 
HAM, chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, before National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Conference on Atomic Energy 
in Industry, at Philadelphia, Pa., on March 
14, 1957. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM J. JAMESON TO 
BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for 10:30 
a. m., Friday, March 22, 1957, in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of William J. Jameson, of 
Montana, to be United States district 
judge for the district of Montana, vice 
Charles N. Pray, retiring. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], chairman, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 


and the. Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS]. i 
NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 


NOMINATION BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the following nomi- 
nation: 

John Clifford Folger, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Belgium, vice Philip 
W. Bonsal, reassigned. 

Notice is given that this nomination 
will þe eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL PLANT PROTECTION CON- 
VENTION / 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to give notice that the 
committee will hold a public hearing 
Tuesday, March 19, on the International 
Plant Protection Convention—Executive 
D, 84th Congress, 2d session—which was 
open for signature at Rome from Decem- 
ber 6, 1951, to May 1, 1952, and which 
was transmitted to the Senate by the 
President on January 12, 1956. 

The hearing will be held at 10 a. m. 
in the Foreign Relations Committee 
room in the Capitol. 


RESOLUTION OF SENATE REPUB- 
LICAN CONFERENCE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recor a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Republican 
conference on Tuesday afternoon, March 
12, 1957. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary to preserve a sound, 
stable economy which avoids inflation and 
deflation, which maintains the purchasing 
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power of the dollar, and which encourages 
growth and expansion; and 

Whereas excessive Federal spending under 
present conditions adds to inflationary pres- 
sure and requires high taxes to avoid deficit 
financing; and 

Whereas tax reduction wherever practicable 
will strengthen the economy and increase the 
purchasing power of every citizen; and 

Whereas the appropriation of funds for 
Federal Government activities is the consti- 
tutional responsibility of the Congress; and 

Whereas the Republican conference of the 
Senate is in accord with the President’s rec- 
ommendation that the Congress reduce the 
budget wherever possible: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Republican conference 
of the Senate recommends— 

1. That the Congress reduce the budget 
wherever possible consistent with the security 
of the national defense and the essential 
functioning of the Government; and 

2. That the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate consider carefully each appropria- 
tion with a view of keeping expenditures 
within the lowest practicable bounds; and 

3. That hereafter each legislative commit- 
tee of the Senate, in reporting a bill to the 
Senate, include in its report a statement of 
the estimated initial and projected cost of 
any activity authorized by the legislation 
which requires expenditure of funds; and 

4. That the Congress by its appropriations 
limit civilian employment to the lowest levels 
consistent with the authorized operation of 
the department or agency involved. 


RICHARD EVELYN BYRD 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it was 
a sad procession, indeed, which crossed 
Memorial Bridge to Arlington Cemetery 
this morning, carrying to his last rest- 
ing place the great Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd. 

It was a severe loss to the Nation when 
he was called to his eternal reward while 
sleeping in his home in Boston. 

He was one of the truly great men in 
America. His accomplishments are fa- 
miliar to every schoolboy in the land, 
his conquest of the last vast areas of 
the unknown—Antarctic regions and the 
northern polar regions—and the chart- 
ing of millions of miles of then unex- 
plored frozen waste have made a lasting 
contribution to man’s knowledge of the 
earth, which is home to us all. 

His interest in navigation, a necessary 
tool to his calling, led to inventions of 
the bubble sextant and the sun compass, 
which today are commonplace in the pro- 
fession of navigation. ‘These funda- 
mental improvements in that ancient art 
are almost byproducts of the mind which 
saw beyond the horizons of ordinary men 
and drove him to move relentlessly on 
and conquer the difficult, the unknown, 
until overwork caused his heart to stop. 

It was my pleasure to know Admiral 
Byrd. In the past few years I have en- 
joyed several meetings with him and 
listened to his enthusiastic plans for the 
current expedition which he headed at 
the time of his death. It was impossible 
to be in his company without sensing the 
presence of greatness, feeling the great 
strength of his character, and seeing the 
true brilliance of this man of stature. 

The sympathy of the Nation has gone 
out to his family, and I should like to add 
the sentiments of my own feeling, as well 
as echo the sadness and grief of the peo- 
ple of the State of Mississippi, for the 
loss of this noble gentleman of Virginia. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a short editorial appearing yes- 
terday in the Washington Evening Star 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point 
as a concise summary of the sympathy 
and sentiment of our Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEYOND THE POLE 
“But thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art sailing on thy heavenly voyage now, 
Toward no earthly pole.” 


Tennyson’s epitaph on Sir John Franklin, 
lost in the wastes of the Arctic a century ago, 
comes strongly to mind with the passing of 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 

The place in history of the first man to fly 
over North Pole and South Pole, the first man 
to look on more than a million square miles 
of the earth’s land surface, is secure. He 
joins the company of Franklin and Peary, 
Livingstone and Stanley, Magellan and De 
Soto. Admiral Byrd had established himself 
firmly in this position years ago. But the 
poles of one little planet were far from his 
ultimate goal. One of his most frequent 
expressions was “beyond the pole.” 

This was no mystical concept—although 
above all he was a mystic. He referred to the 
vast unknown between the South Pole and 
the Weddell Sea which no man ever had 
entered or fiown over. It was an entirely 
hardheaded, practical idea. Admiral Byrd 
ever was hardheaded and practical in his 
explorations. His greatest boast after flying 
to the pole in 1947 was that he had gone 
about 50 miles into the “beyond.” 

The expression, however, takes on a special 
and mystical significance now. It was an 
expression of his eternal concern with all 
“beyonds”—so familiar to those who knew 
him, and his favorite topic with chosen and 
sympathetic friends. He was concerned with 
the beyonds of the earth, the beyond of crea- 
tion, of space and time—most of all the be- 
yonds of the human spirit across the bournes 
of birth and death. 

Into those beyonds the explorer has gone. 
His spirit, if that of any man, will reach their 
poles. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the United States and the 
world have suffered a great and tragic 
loss in the sudden death of Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd. 

Few men in our time have contributed 
so much to the glory of our Republic and 
our flag as Admiral Byrd. 

He has gained an everlasting place of 
honor in the history of the United States 
and in the annals of advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

He has achieved never to be forgotten 
fame as an intrepid adventurer into the 
unknown who pushed back the frontiers 
of the world for the benefit of mankind. 

I hope every American, especially all 
young Americans—our boys and girls— 
will become familiar with the story of 
his illustrious career in exploration and 
discovery, for they will find it a supreme 
source of inspiration for patriotic Amer- 
icanism. 

Admiral Byrd lived in the highest tra- 
dition of the courageous pioneers who 
built the greatness of the United States 
with their toil and sacrifice. 

Here in this Chamber the passing of 
Admiral Byrd is brought closer to us by 
our association with his brother, our dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, the 
senior Senator from Virginia. . In this 
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hour of their grief we extend our deepest 
sympathy to Admiral Byrd’s wife, to his 
children and to our bereaved colleague. 

The Wall Street Journal published a 
very able editorial on the passing of 
Admiral Byrd, entitled “The Pathfind- 
er,” and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PATHFINDER 

When Richard E. Byrd was 12 years old he 
set off alone from his Virginia home and 
traveled around the world. And for upward 
of 50 years he kept restlessly on the move in 
the tradition of the great pathfinders of his- 
tory, helping to open some of the great fron- 
tiers of the 20th century. 

His exploits as an explorer of the Arctic 
and Antarctic are well known. What is less 
well remembered nowadays is that he was 
one of the real pioneers also of the conquest 
of the air, both as a theoretician, and as a 
flying participant in some of the great early 
flights. 

As a little-known junior officer in the Navy 
he helped map and organize the cross-Atlan- 
tic flight of the NC-4. He became an early 
authority on long-range .aerial navigation, 
inventing navigational instruments which 
have been developed into the precise ones 
used by the globe-girdling airlines today. 
He organized, financed—partly through a 
personal debt—and flew on the first flight 
over the North Pole in 1926. A year later 
his trimotor, America, was on the starting 
line for the race across the Atlantic when 
the unknown Lindbergh took off on the first 
successful flight. Shortly thereafter Byrd 
made it too. In 1929 he fiew over the South 
Pole, mapped extensive areas of the Antarc- 
tic, and proved without a doubt that it was 
indeed a continent. 

His life spanned the era of man’s last great 
geographical conquest of the earth and of 
its last great ocean, the air. His contribu- 
tions surely were enough to rank him with 
some of the great discoverers and explorers 
of the 15th and i6th centuries. He died at 
a time when there was no place left on earth 
that man has not left his calling card. 

The measure of his stature is that those 
who come after must make their calls to 
other places, measured by the distance to 
planets unexplored. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, before 
discussing the pending bill, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] and the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] 
concerning the lamented death of Ad- 
miral Byrd. I know of no man whose 
career has afforded greater inspiration 
to the youth of the country. Admiral 
Byrd typified the exploring spirit of 
America as perhaps no other man in 
recent history has done. He was a 
magnificent representative of a great 
family. I sincerely regret his passing. 

I wished to say these brief words for 
the Record because of the appreciation I 
have for the services Admiral Byrd ren- 
dered to the country and for the in- 
spiration he has provided those who are 
pioneering in the unknown places of the 
world. 


HUNGARIAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, tomorrow, March 15, will be Hun- 
garian Freedom Day, the Magyar coun- 
terpart of our own Fourth of July. It is 
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the 109th anniversary of the demand 
for independence by a group of Hungar- 
ian students which led to the brief free 
government of Louis Kossuth—a govern- 
ment which was crushed by Russian 
czarist armies acting at the behest of 
the Hapsburgs. This anniversary is the 
most important day of the year to all 
freedom-loving Hungarians. I trust 
that its observance in Hungary at this 
moment will not add to the pain of that 
already stricken people. 

Few events in our lifetime have been 
so moving as the recent attempt by the 
men, women, and children of Hungary to 
free themselves from their Soviet mas- 
ters. Our own people have been pro- 
foundly stirred. I believe we must be 
as profoundly grateful. The action of 
the Hungarian people, while it resulted 
only in pain and suffering for them- 
selves, brought a tremendous advantage 
to the entire free world. 

It exposed the illusion of Communist 
power in Eastern Europe and revealed 
the reality that 100 satellite divisions 
can no longer be counted a firm asset to 
the Soviet military position. Indeed, in 
my consideration, they may be a liability, 
and in recognition of that fact the men 
in the Kremlin must now assign Soviet 
troops to watch them. 

The American people have responded 
nobly and generously to these events. 
As Soviet armor and terror were reim- 
posed upon Hungary, I believe we have 
experienced a renewed dedication to the 
basic documents and principles of our 
own freedom. The splendid work of the 
voluntary agencies and of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Hungarian Refu- 
gee Relief, headed by Mr. Tracy Voor- 
hees, is evidence of this rededication. 
We are providing refuge in our country 
for thousands of Hungarians who flied 
the Soviet terror, among whom are some 
of the best and most courageous of their 
young people. 

Today, thousands of American com- 
munities are receiving these gallant refu- 
gees in a rarely equalled display of spirit- 
ual kinship. 

I know it is the desire of the Ameri- 
can people, and of this body, that we 
should do all that we legitimately can 
to be of assistance to the Hungarian na- 
tion in its fight for freedom as we were 
in giving haven to its refugees. We all 
want to help the people of Hungary, and 
in all the satellites, realize their dream 
of freedom. 

In this connection I welcome the an- 
nouncement made a few hours ago in New 
York of the formation of the National 
Representation of Free Hungary, headed 
by Miss Anna Kethly, Minister of State 
of the Nagy regime, the last legal Gov- 
ernment of Hungary. 

As I understand, one of the functions 
of the group will be to present evidence 
before the hearings of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary set up 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. In other ways, too, it should 
be invaluable in helping to keep the facts 
of the tragic situation in Hungary be- 
fore the people of the world. 

I am confident that Miss Kethly and 
her associates, including Gen. Bela 
Kiraly, defender of Budapest, and Mr. 
Joseph Kovago, mayor of that great city, 
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will find that their efforts are as whole- 
heartedly supported by the American 
people as has been the great humani- 
tarian work of resettling the refugees. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
September 12, 1849, a meeting of citizens 
in Springfield, Ill., passed a resolution 
reading in part as follows: 


That, in their present glorious struggle 
for liberty, the Hungarians command our 
highest admiration and have our warmest 
sympathy; that they have our prayers for 
their speedy triumph and final success. 


This resolution had been drafted and 
submitted to the meeting by a three- 
man committee headed by one of their 
fellow Illinoisans, the Honorable Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It referred to the Hun- 
garian national rebellion of 1848, which 
resulted in a brief period of freedom 
under the leadership of the brilliant 
Louis Kossuth. Then, as in November 
1956, a free Hungarian Government was 
crushed by Russian troops. 

In 1851, Louis Kossuth came to the 
United States and set cut on a nation- 
wide speaking tour. His presence in this 
country was the signal for widespread 
demonstrations for Hungarian freedom. 
On January 2, 1852, another public 
meeting was called at Springfield, Ill., 
and Abraham Lincoln was again promi- 
nent in the proceedings. He addressed 
the gathering to explain his purpose and 
headed the committee which, the follow- 
ing day, reported a resolution which is 
striking in its applicability to the situa- 
tion today. Indeed if we could substi- 
tute for the name Kossuth the name 
Anna Keihly, today’s Foreign Minister 
of State, or Jozsef Koevago, the last 
mayor of free Budapest, Lincoln’s reso- 
lution would express precisely the feel- 
ings of millions of Americans today. 
That resolution adopted in Springfield 
105 years ago reads as follows: 


Whereas, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the arrival of Kossuth in our country, in 
connection with the recent events in Hun- 
gary, and with the appeal he is now making 
in behalf of his country, presents an occa- 
sion upon which we, the American people, 
cannot remain silent, without justifying an 
inference against our continued devotion to 
the principles of our free institutions, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, 

1. That it is the right of any people, suffi- 
ciently numerous for national independence, 
to throw off, to revolutionize, their existing 
form of government, and to establish such 
other in its stead as they may choose. 

2. That it is the duty of our Government 
to neither foment, nor assist, such revolu- 
tions in other governments. 

3. That, as we may not legally or warrant- 
ably interfere abroad, to aid, so no other gov- 
ernment may interfere abroad, to suppress 
such revolutions; and that we should at 
once announce to the world our determi- 
nation to insist upon this mutuality of non- 
intervention, as a sacred principle of the in- 
ternational law. 

4. That the late interference of Russia in 
the Hungarian struggle was, in our opinion, 
such illegal and unwarrantable interference. 

5. That to have resisted Russia in that 
case, or to resist any power in a like case, 
would be no violation of our own cherished 
principles of nonintervention, but on the 
contrary, would be ever meritorious, in us, 
or any independent nation. 
` 6. That whether we will, in fact, interfere 
in such a case, is purely a question of policy, 
to be decided when the exigencies arise. 
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7. That we recognize in the Governor of 
Hungary (Kossuth) the most worthy and 
distinguished representative of the cause of 
civil and religious liberty on the continent 
of Europe, a cause for which he and his 
nation struggled until they were over- 
whelmed by the armed intervention of a 
foreign despot, in violation of the more 
sacred principles of the laws of nature and 
of nations—principles held dear by the 
friends of freedom everywhere, and more 
especially by the people of these United 
States. 


Mr. President, tomorrow will be Hun- 
garian Freedom Day, the 108th anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of Kossuth’s 
free Hungarian Republic. It is an anni- 
versary that will be observed with pro- 
found mourning in Hungary and by 
liberty loving peoples everywhere for 
whom the memory of Hungary’s recent 
bitter struggle for freedom is still vivid. 

Mr. President, I shall not dwell here 
upon the painful days during which the 
glorious Hungarian uprising of last fall 
was finally put down by Soviet treachery 
and tanks. But the Hungarian freedom 
fighters’ gallant resistance was marked 
by an episode with special meaning and 
poignance for us Americans as we ob- 
serve tomorrow’s anniversary. 

One of the last free Hungarian voices 
to be heard by American listening posts 
on November 4, 1956, was that of Radio 
Csokonay, location unidentified. Appro- 
priately enough, it was a voice reading 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Much of 
the reading was drowned by atmospheric 
interference and Russian jamming. Our 
monitors heard the beginning of the 
address, then interfering noises, and 
finally, just before the station became 
inaudible altogether, these simple 
words— 

The brave men living and dead who strug- 
gled here have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. 


Mr. President, this conclusion was a 
fitting epitaph of Hungary’s fight for 
freedom. But we Americans know the 
words that would have followed it. 
They express the core of our meaning as 
a Nation and our aspirations for man- 
kind. It is for us to rededicate ourselves 
in their spirit on this most important 
Hungarian anniversary—so that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and. 
for the people may become a reality in 
Hungary, and in all countries, as it is in 
these United States. 

All of us know that this is no light un- 
dertaking, nor one in which our efforts 
can be expected to be decisive. But part 
of the responsibility is ours, and we must 
bear it. 

Last week I brought to the attention 
of the Senate a recent editorial in Life 
magazine entitled “If There’s a New 
Hungary.” The editorial listed four 
steps, far short of war or danger of war, 
by which we might have acted through 
the United Nations to prevent the Soviet 
attack on the free government of Imre 
Nagy and preserved the gains of the 
Hungarian rebellion. If we had tried, 
and been successful, the results might 
have marked a turning point in modern 
history potentially as important in its 
consequences as the Bolshevik revolution 
itself. 
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Mr. President, I raise this point not in 
idle recrimination, but in the sober in- 
terests of reassessing our national pol- 
icies. The Soviet empire is restive and 
new outbreaks may occur in Eastern Eu- 
rope. We may be presented with a new 
Hungary at any time, and if it comes we 
must have policies and plans for dealing 
with it—policies and plans whose funda- 
mental principles are understood and ap- 
proved by our people. I suggest that we 
had neither in the case of Hungary last 
fall. 

This is a problem of vital importance 
to the safety and freedom of America it- 
self, and I urge immediate and inten- 
sive consideration of its complexities 
by the administration, by Congress, and 
by the public. 

We would be in a better position to 
make a constructive beginning if we 
knew whether the administration agrees 
with the editors of Life, and with such 
Hungarian leaders as Miss Anna Kethly 
and Gen. Bela Kiraly, that the Soviet 
slaughter of Hungary might have been 
peaceably averted. If the administration 
does agree, it would be instructive to 
know why the attempt was not made. If 
the administration does not agree, it 
would help to know why. 

This noon in New York City the forma- 
tion of the National Representation of 
Free Hungary was announced. This new 
organization is headed by Miss Anna 
Kethly, the Minister of State of the Nagy 
government, and will combine the ref- 
ugee forces of Hungarian democracy. 
Christian Democratic, Peasants, Small- 
holders and Social Democratic party 
leaders have joined in this new group. 
I welcome this development with all my 
heart and I suggest that one of the first 
steps the administration might take in 
preparing a policy for the future is to 
consult with this new group and its lead- 
ers, consultation which, I regret to say, 
has not sufficiently occurred up till now. 

I suggest also that, looking to the im- 
mediate future, we recognize the unique 
position Hungary now occupies in the 
Soviet empire. This is the first instance 
in which Soviet domination of a satellite 
country has ceased to be effective 
through local Communists. Notwith- 
standing the meager facade provided by 
the Kadar regime, the Russian Govern- 
ment has in reality imposed a military 
occupation over the unanimously hos- 
tile Hungarian people. They are in such 
a rigid deadlock that it is highly unlikely 
that the Russians will be able soon to 
re-create an effective puppet regime. 

At least as long as this remains true, 
it is essential that the peoples of the 
world be kept constantly aware of this 
open spectacle of Communist imperial- 
ism, and that the world community ex- 
ert maximum peaceful pressure upon 
the Soviets to abandon it. 

Mr. President, Senators will know of 
the investigation currently being con- 
ducted by the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hungary. 
Hearings are now being held in Geneva 
by the special committee to obtain tes- 
timony from former officials of the Hun- 
garian Government, leaders of the free- 
dom fight, non-Hungarian observers, 
military and civilian refugees. Follow- 
ing similar hearings in Vienna, the 
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special committee is expected to issue 
a report to the General Assembly. I 
want to announce, here and now, Mr. 
President, that as one member of our 
delegation to the General Assembly, that 
I hope that our Government will seri- 
ously consider requesting an immediate 
special session of the General Assembly 
to consider and act upon the report. In 
that way we could prove, Mr. President, 
that the cause of Hungary is still a liv- 
ing issue—fit for more than memorial 
messages. 


MAY 1957—PLUMBING, HEATING 
COOLING MONTH 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD, as a part of my remarks, a 
statement which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR POTTER ON PLUMBING, 
HEATING, COOLING MONTH, May 1957 


A CAMPAIGN TO MODERNIZE AND REMODEL 
OLDER HOMES 


It is seldom that all segments of an 
industry unite to campaign for better homes 
and improved living conditions for the Amer- 
ican people. For this reason, I wish to notify 
this distinguished body of a significant event 
which will occur in May. 

The event is the all-industry plumbing- 
heating-cooling campaign to which the 
month of May is dedicated. For the 31 days 
of May, manufacturers, wholesalers, contrac- 
tors and labor groups in the plumbing, heat- 
ing and cooling industries will devote their 
time and energies to a nationwide home 
improvement campaign. 

Over 65,000 members of these industries 
will unite to call attention to the plight 
of some 25 million American homes which 
lack proper plumbing, heating and cooling 
facilities. 

This figure may seem terribly high especial- 
ly since 25 million is approximately half the 
total of American homes. But the figure is 
substantiated by facts obtained from the 
National Association of Plumbing Contrac- 
tors and the 1950 United States Census of 
Housing. 

Of the 50 million homes in America, almost 
half—25 million—are at least 30 years old. 
Ten million are 50 years old or older. The 
very age of these homes alone indicates a 
tremendous need for improvements of one 
sort or another. 

According to the United States Census of 
Housing, taken in 1950, 3,144,000 American 
homes are dilapidated and lack a private 
bath, toilet or hot running water. Another 
20 million homes have no central heating 
plant and over 8 million homes have no pri- 
vate bath or shower. 

Besides the need for improved plumbing, 
heating and cooling facilities, these statistics 
indicate a need for other improvements. It 
is obvious that older homes need more con- 
stant care and attention than new houses 
to keep them from becoming completely run- 
down and causing blight and slum areas. 

Across the Nation, hundreds of communi- 
ties are marked by dying houses. These 
dilapidated houses destroy property values. 
They contribute to blight and slums. They 
drive other property holders from the com- 
munity and they wreak havoc with family 
and community life. 

The elimination of slum and blight areas 
is among the objectives of the All-Industry 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Committee. Spe- 
cifically, the goals are: 

First, modernization and remodeling of 
residential properties through -improved 
plumbing, heating, and cooling facilities. 
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Second, participation with Government 
agencies, industries, national trade associa- 
tions, and other groups to promote the re- 
habilitation and modernization of neigh- 
borhoods and communities through home 
improvement. 

Third, to call attention to the need for 
care and maintenance of new homes to pre- 
vent their deterioration. 

These commendable ambitions are empha- 
sized by the all-industry slogan, “Renew 
the Heart of Your Home, Plumbing-Heating- 
Cooling,” which is imprinted within a heart- 
shaped seal. 

I also would like to congratulate the offi- 
cers and members of the _ All-Industry 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Committee for 
their noteworthy efforts. 

General chairman of the All-Industry 
Committee is Wilbur S. Hokom, of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., also vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Plumbing Contractors. 

Mr. William A. Landers, of Oklahoma City, 
is president of the National Association of 
Plumbing Contractors, a sponsoring trade 
association. 

Peter T. Schoemann, Washington, D. C., 
is general president of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, and a member of 
the All-Industry Committee. 

Other officers include Mr. H. A. Bergdahl, 
Chicago Crane Co.; Claude W. Owen, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the American In- 
stitute of Wholesale Plumbing and Heating 
Supply Association; Daniel J. Quinn, New 
York, American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., representing the manufacturers; 
Jerome O. Hendrickson, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors; and Kenneth H. Clark, Des Moines, 
chairman of the Special Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Month. 

Other officers include Charles W. Thomp- 
son, St. Louis, president of the Central Sup- 
ply Association; William Kramer, secretary of 
the Plumbing Fixture Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; and E. R. Buchi, Nashville, Tenn., 
chairman of the National Committee to 
Develop Plumbing-Heating-Cooling. 

I would also like to call attention to the 
participation of Charles Beeler, Donald 
Doane, and Walton Crooks, of Battle Creek, 
Mich.; William Blough, Bennie L. Suski, 
Rush Jacobs, Chester D. Baughan, and Robert 
Eagleson, of Flint, Mich.; and Ted Herrema 
and Charles Pulte, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Other Michigan committee members tak- 
ing part in this home-modernization program 
include Messrs. M. E. Cole, O. R. Beach, 
George Davis, C. Evans, J. Grast, of Lansing; 
Donald Reed and Gene Reed, of Jackson; 
Mike Gulu, Jr., Hazel Park; Loyal Braybrooks, 
Plainwell; Lionel G. L’Esperance, Kalamazoo; 
and A. Jerome Geisler, of Dearborn, president 
of the Michigan Association of Plumbing 
Contractors. 

I respectfully suggest that every citizen, 
elected official, and representatives of the 
Nation’s press, radio, television, and maga- 
zine industries give wholehearted support to 
this campaign to improve American homes. 
It is hoped that officials in every town and 
city throughout America will use the fol- 
lowing proclamation to announce May as 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Month: 


PROCLAMATION OF MAY 1957 AS PLUMBING- 
HEATING-COOLING MONTH 

Whereas we recognize that the home is the 
heart of the American way of life; and 

Whereas we uphold that love of God and 
our fellowman, pride of country and good 
citizenship being in the home; and 

Whereas we strive to provide, by private 
enterprise and initiative, a modern, com- 
fortable home for every American family 
who seeks such a goal; and 

Whereas 27 million American homes have 
inadequate or no private bathroom facili- 
ties of any kind; and 
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Whereas 20 million American homes have 
no central heating plants and many more 
have inadequate heating systems; and 

Whereas the absence of such convenience 
tends to lower property values and cause 
slum or blighted neighborhoods; and 

Whereas it is our duty as Americans and 
homeowners to eliminate and prevent slums 
and below-standard housing for the sake of 
our country and the good of our children: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That I (name of Official), as 
duly elected (title), of (name of city), do 
hereby proclaim the month of May as Plumb- 
ing-Heating-Cooling Month. And I whole- 
heartedly urged every Official, businessman, 
and citizen of our community to endorse 
these and other home improvements as in- 
vestments in America. 

In closing, I salute the officers, chairmen, 
and participants of this noteworthy cam- 
paign. I sincerely hope that the 31 days of 
May prove successful and fruitful for the 
all-industry plumbing-heating-cooling com- 
mittee and its efforts to encourage home im- 
provements throughout America. 


NEW MID-EAST CRISIS FORMING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the free 
world and our own country face a new 
crisis in the Mid-East. It is due to the 
impending return of Egyptian civil ad- 
ministration to the Gaza Strip. This 
caps developments of the last few days 
directly contributing to the crisis indi- 
eating that Egypt will not allow if it can 
help it Israel’s shipping to move through 
the Gulf of Aqaba or the Suez Canal and 
does not prepose to be bound by the six 
principles for the operation of the canal 
established with its agreement by the 
United Nations Security Council. This 
latter position it has shown by rejecting 
the interim plan for Suez Canal opera- 
tion proposed by the United States, Brit- 
ain, France, and Norway. The free 
world is tragically familiar with dicta- 
tors who learn nothing and forget noth- 
ing. 

A profound moral obligation exists 
shared by our country and the free 
world generally to bring peace to the 
Mid-East, to allow freedom of interna- 
tional waters for peaceful commerce 
and to prevent fedayeen raids directly 
threatening Israel’s national survival. 

It is but a brief step from Egyptian 
civil administration of the Gaza Strip 
to ordering out the U. N. emergency 
force especially in view of the legal situ- 
ation which leaves at best up in the air 
the question of whether or not this force 
would withdraw if faced with such a 
demand. From yesterday’s statement 
by Israel’s prime minister it would seem 
that in such event we might well face 
a renewal of the conflict which ended 
when Israel was induced to withdraw its 
troops in response to the U. N. resolu- 
tion. 

We have learned through bitter ex- 
perience that to wait until events over- 
take us only multiplies our difficulties 
and more gravely endangers peace. Ac- 
cordingly, it would be well now to make 
clear some of the things we can do if 
events deteriorate further. ‘These are 
three: 

First, notice to Egypt as to the free 
world’s responsibility to prevent a repe- 
tition of the grave and repeated provo- 
cations that have brought on the hos- 
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tilities of October 1956 and a reminder 
of the President’s address of February 
21, 1957, that “We should not assume 
that if Israel withdraws, Egypt will pre- 
vent Israeli shipping from using the 
Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba. If, 
unhappily, Egypt does hereafter violate 
the armistice agreement or other inter- 
national obligations then this should be 
dealt with firmly by the society of 
nations.” 

Second, if Egypt should attempt to 
send troops into the Gaza Strip we would 
consider that an imminent threat to the 
peace and demand United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly action firmly determining 
the role of the existing or any other 
needed U. N. force to keep the peace. 

Third, that unless Colonel Nasser com- 
plies with the six principles for the oper- 
ation of the Suez Canal in which Egypt 
concurred and carries this out in prac- 
tice, we shall help the free peoples of 
Europe to bypass the canal. 

Let us now forget the example of 
Mossadegh’s Iran, which for a time 
seemed as stridently opposed to the re- 
quirements of fairness to the free world 
as Egypt seems to be now, but which 
found that the free world could not be 
defied indefinitely, when it refused to 
trade with a declared enemy. 

It will take fortitude and money to 
deal with Colonel Nasser, but this plus 
the early declaration of our declared 
position is a lot cheaper and less danger- 
ous than a new outbreak of hostilities 
in the Middle East. 

I ask ynanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks, two editorials dealing with the 
subject, published in the New York Times 
and in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: - 

[From the New York Times of March 12, 
1957} 
NASSER CHALLENGES U. N. 

The threat of a new crisis hangs over the 
Middle East today as a result of President 
Nasser’s repudiation of his private assur- 
ances to the United Nations and the United 
States. He is now attempting to restore the 
status quo ante, which would permit him 
to resume his war against Israel and to hold 
the world at ransom by his unrestricted con- 
trol of the Suez Canal. Within a few days 
after Secretary General Hammarskjold had 
announced the complete withdrawal of all 
invading forces in compliance with United 
Nations resolutions, which saved Egypt from 
the consequences of its military debacle, the 
Egyptian dictator dropped his soothing dis- 
simulation and announced the following de- 
fiant moves: 

1. Taking advantage of obvious Egyptian- 
inspired riots in the Gaza Strip against the 
United Nations civil administration and po- 
lice force established there, President Nas- 
ser appointed a new Egyptian governor for 
Gaza and demanded that an Egyptian ad- 
ministration take over responsibility for the 
strip immediately. At the same time his 
spokesman reiterated that the United Na- 
tions police force had only one function— 
namely, to supervise the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces behind the armistice lines. The im- 
plication is that since this withdrawal has 
been completed the United Nations police 
had no further business in the area. This 
implication was underlined by Egyptian pro- 
tests against United Nations police action 
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to stop the Gaza riots which the Egyptians 
are trying to build up into a mass move- 
ment of open rebellion and noncoopera- 
tion with the United Nations. 

2. President Nasser’s regime rejected the 
United Nations demand that it renounce 
the state of war against Israel and the bel- 
ligerent rights it presumes to derive there- 
from, and declared that it will resume the 
blockade against all shipping to Israel in 
both the Aqaba Gulf and the Suez Canal. 
(Israel charges that Egyptian guerrilla in- 
cursions into Israeli territory have already 
been resumed.) 

3. President Nasser’s regime likewise re- 
jected the interim plan for the Suez Canal 
proposed by the United States, Britain, 
France, and Norway which would leave the 
operation of the canal in Egyptian hands, 
pending a final settlement, but would have 
the World Bank, or the United Nations, 
or some other neutral agency, collect all 
tolls, with half going to Egypt immediately. 
Egypt continues to insist on complete and 
unlimited control of the canal, including 
the collection of all tolls, with only faint 
hints of the possibility of further bargain- 
ing. 

The Egyptian moves against Gaza, Israel, 
the United Nations police, and the Suez 
Canal are in flagrant violation of the basic 
United Nations resolution of November 2, 
which calls for scrupulous observation of 
the armistice agreement that rules out any 
belligerent rights, and for the restoration of 
secure freedom of navigation in the Suez 
Canal. They are in flagrant violation of 
both the 1888 Suez Canal Convention and 
the Security Council decisions calling for 
insulating the canal from Egyptian politics. 
They are in flagrant violation of the Egyptian 
assurances which persuaded Mr. Hammar- 
skjold to announce that Egypt would hence- 
forth fully observe the armistice agreement 
and would afford effective assistance to the 
United Nations auxiliary organs. 

Finally, they are in flagrant violation of 
the Egyptian assurances which prompted 
President Eisenhower to promise that there 
would be no return to the precarious condi- 
tions prior to the recent hostilities, that 
Gaza could lock forward to a better future 
under United Nations auspices, and that the 
United States would take action to secure 
freedom of passage into the Aqaba Gulf and 
did not expect any bar to Israeli shipping in 
the Suez Canal. 

It was on the basis of both this legal situa- 
tion and the Egyptian assurances that Israel 
was persuaded to withdraw and that the 
United Nations force took over Gaza. The 
Egyptian assurances in particular were sup- 
posed to mitigate the precarious condition 
created by Mr. Hammarskjold’s initial rul- 
ing, accepted by the Assembly, that the 
United Nations police could stay in Egypt 
only with Egyptian consent, and that such 
consent was also necessary to establish a 
United Nations administration in Gaza. 
But reliance on the good faith of a dictator 
is again proving to be a dangerous procedure. 

The situation is all the more critical be- 
cause Israel has served notice that if Gaza 
threatens to become again a base for Egyp- 
tian guerrilla raids Israel reserves freedom to 
act in self-defense, and that in any case 
it will defend its shipping rights in the 
Aqaba Gulf, if necessary by force. 

In these circumstances it becomes the 
obvious duty of the law-abiding majority in 
the United Nations, and the United States 
leadership of it, to take immediate action to 
ease the situation before it flares up into new 
conflict which the United Nations may not 
be able to stop. 


———— 


[From the Washington Post of March 13, 
1957] 
WARNING COLONEL NASSER 


The United States has a special and solemn 
responsibility to deter Colonel Nasser from 
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provoking a new war in the Gaza Strip. 
American pressure was in large measure re- 
sponsible, along with American assurances, 
for inducing Israel to withdraw her troops in 
response to the United Nations resolution. 
That is all the more reason, apart from con- 
siderations of elemental justice, why the 
United States ought to see to it that infrac- 
tions by Egypt also are called quickly to 
account. 

So far, except for what appeared to be in- 
spired riots in Gaza, the Egyptian threat has 
been mostly verbal. The appointment of an 
Egyptian governor of Gaza is not in itself 
cause for great concern except as it may 
herald further moves. But the Cairo radio, 
for which Nasser has full responsibility, pro- 
claims that Egypt intends to demand the 
ouster of United Nations forces from Gaza. 
Some of this may be mere propaganda, but 
the hostility toward the U..N. is ominous 
and should not be discounted. 

Legally the situation is a quagmire. U.N. 
forces are in Gaza by sufferance of Egypt, 
unhappily—primarily because a two-thirds 
vote could not be mustered in the General 
Assembly to take a new look at the entire 
Israeli-Egyptian problem, and the Assembly 
contented itself with a new and more com- 
prehensive attempt to enforce the 1949 
armistice. This armistice permits Egyptian 
. occupation of Gaza. Nevertheless, Gaza is 
not Egyptian; it is Palestinian. Nasser had 
given assurances to Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold within a matter of days that 
Egypt would not exercise control over Gaza, 
and that day-to-day administration could 
be handled by U. N. civil authorities. 

If now Egypt intends to force the issue, at 
the very least a breach of faith is involved, 
because the Israeli withdrawal was. predi- 
cated on the understanding that the U. N. 
would remain in actual control of Gaza. One 
thing appears certain: If Egypt attempts to 
send troops back into Gaza there will be 
trouble. Israel has asserted that she will not 
assent to the creation of bases for new 
fedayeen raids. 

What can the United States do to prevent 
aclash? First, it can warn Nasser in forceful 
terms that if new hostilities result from 
Egyptian moves in Gaza contrary to the un- 
derstanding with the U. N., Egypt will be 
held responsible. Israel would have the sup- 
port of many countries which previously had 
insisted upon her withdrawal, and this time 
Nasser could not expect the U. N. to rescue 
him. It might be well to remind Nasser of 
what he ought to know only too well—that 
the Israeli Army went through Egyptian de- 
fenses like a knife through warm butter. 

Second, the United States can be ready to 
call for an emergency session of the U. N. 
General Assembly. Because of the confused 
legal situation in Gaza, it probably would be 
difficult to obtain an Assembly vote on the 
question of civil administration. But if 
Egypt should attempt to send troops back, 
an imminent threat to the peace would 
arise. A new resolution defining U. N. func- 
+ tions in keeping the peace in Gaza might 
then be possible. Similarly, it might be pos- 
sible with American urging to obtain ap- 
proval for the recruitment of a small perma- 
nent U. N. police force, which would be more 
satisfactory for use in Gaza and in patrolling 
the border than separate national contin- 
gents subject to withdrawal. 

Third, the United States can let it be 
known that it is prepared to give material 
support to Israel in the event of hostilities 
provoked by Egypt. This support should be 
given through the U.N., if possible, but on an 
individual basis if necessary. 

Fourth, and perhaps most meaningful, the 
United States can give Nasser to understand 
that this country is ready to boycott the 
Suez Canal if such a step should be required 
to bring Egypt to terms. Prohibitions 
against use of the Canal by American-flag 
and American-owned shipping might neces- 
sitate legislation; but there is very little 
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doubt, in light of the strong congressional 
opposition to sanctions against Israel; that 
this legislation could be obtained. 

There already has been talk in Britain of 
nonuse of the canal because of Nasser’s re- 
fusal to discuss toll-payment procedure. If 
the United States were to undertake a delib- 
erate policy of avoiding the canal, and if it 
made a greater effort to help Europe meet oil 
needs, it probably could obtain the coopera- 
tion of the European allies. The construc- 
tion of the new pipeline through Israel and 
the laying down of additional long-range 
tankers would provide additional bargaining 
levers. All of this would serve to deflate Nas- 
ser’s expectations of early revenue from the 
canal. The oil squeeze has had a severe 
effect on the economies of other Arab States, 
and there is reason to hope that they would 
not obstruct such moves. Perhaps Nasser, 
who is a shrewd opportunist, will conclude 
before these steps are taken that he had 
better not push his luck further. But a 
warning isin order. The United States must 
be ready to show that it is not hamstrung by 
the limitations on action in the United Na- 
tions. Senator LYNDON JOHNSON has done 
well to emphasize, to the administration as 
well as to Nasser, the congressional concern 
with evenhandedness in the situation. The 
President and Mr. Dulles, who were so effec- 
tive in obtaining Israeli compliance, have 
an obligation to show the same kind of 
determination with Egypt. 


RELEASE OF FRANK COSTELLO 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
Monday the Supreme Court released 
Frank Costello, one of the Nation’s most 
prominent racketeers, from the Federal 
penitentiary pending a further,review of 
his 5-year prison sentence involving 
Federal income-tax evasion. 

Frank Costello was indicted in the 
Federal courts for income-tax evasion. 
He was convicted by a jury and sen- 
tenced to 5 years in the Federal peni- 
tentiary. His conviction was appealed 
by his attorney all the way to the Su- 
preme Court, and that Court has once 
reviewed that conviction. 

Now, according to yesterday’s report 
it appears that the Supreme Court is 
evidently asked to consider reducing his 
sentence from 5 years to 1 year, thereby 
giving this racketeer his immediate 
freedom. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States decides that 1 year is the maxi- 
mum sentence which can be given to this 
racketeer for his flagrant violation of the 
Federal income-tax laws, then I think a 
review of the decisions which have been 
made in connection with many other 
individuals should also be reviewed. 

For 30 years the Government and some 
Federal courts have been coddling this 
racketeer, and there are many people 
who are beginning to ask the question as 
to why they should be required to pay 
Federal income taxes if the members of 
the underworld and other individuals 
through some technicality or loophole in 
the law can escape prosecution or have 
their cases dismissed with nominal sen- 
tences or fines. 

To further complicate the understand- 
ing of this case, at the same time the 
courts are bending over backward to be 
lenient with this racketeer, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has supposedly been at- 
tempting through the courts to have Cos- 
tello deported as an undesirable alien 
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and one who obtained his citizenship 
illegally. 

I respect and will protect the right of 
any American citizen to defend himself 
in the courts against any charge and 
have consistently refrained from inter- 
fering with or criticizing the decisions 
of the courts, but the kid-glove manner 
in which the courts have handled the 
case of this and other racketeers de- 
serves some comment, and I am sure this 
decision is raising a lot of questions in 
the minds of many law-abiding citizens. 

I shall not attempt to review the tax 
evading history of Frank Costello, but I 
do feel that this case is of such impor- 
tance that I shall incorporate in the 
REcorpD here today a Series of reports and 
articles showing the chronological order 
of the handling of this case. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
incorporated in the body of the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks a report made 
5 years ago on Frank Costello, some of 
his associates, and their operations. 
This report which lists the tax-evasion 
record of these racketeers was the basis 
of accelerating the investigation leading 
to Costello’s conviction. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


Mr. President, on previous occasions I 
have discussed the manner in which the 
Treasury Department has been enforcing 
the income tax laws as affecting certain 
prominent racketeers. Today I shall place 
in the Recorp the case histories of 2 more. 

The first case is that of Frank Costello, 
115 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 

Frank Costello filed no returns for the 
years 1926 to 1932, inclusive. 

On June 25, 1934, a jeopardy. assessment 
for these years was made against Frank and 
Loretta B. Costello in the following amounts: 


Defi- 50- 25- 
Years ciency | percent | percent | Interest 
in tax penalty | penalty 
sE er eat ae $221.56 | $110.78 | $55.39 $96. 74 
Shop pe STOAR ge 5, 214.06 | 2, 607.03 |1, 303. 51 | 1,963.84 
JNR auans 1, 006. 38 503.19 | 251. 59 318. 66 
1? RE EAr 4, 240.18 | 2,120.09 |1, 060.04 | 1, 088. 21 
NGG sett coe une 2, 647. 71 | 1,323.85 | 661.92 520. 65 
‘Total_-.-|13, 329.89 | 6, 664. 94 13, 332.45 | 3, 988. 10 
Grand 
total_-- 


wa 


On July 6, 1934, additional assessments 
were made for the years 1931 and 1932 as 
follows: 


Years Deficiency | 25-percent 
in tax penalty 
Naa Nala le Soe ap SR EE ace g $599. 38 $149. 85 
IOS MAERA owt eee atte Ge eee lees 1, 020. 00 255. 00 
FPO is P E A 1, 619. 38 404. 85 
Grand total...........-- 


On August 2, 1933, Frank Costello and his 
wife submitted an offer in compromise offer- 
ing to pay $15,000 in full settlement of all 
their tax liabilities, penalties, and interest, 
totaling $28,941.04 for the years 1926 to 1932, 
inclusive. 

This offer was rejected on April 24, 1934. 

A second offer was filed on June 19, 1934, in 
settlement of tax liabilities, penalties, and 
interest, totaling $29,339.61; this offer read in 
part as follows: 

_ “Twenty-five hundred dollars cash sub- 
mitted with the offer and the remaining bal- 
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ance of $12,500 to be paid at the rate of 
$750 per month commencing on the 15th 
day of the first month after notice of 
acceptance. This offer is in lieu of the 
above liabilities and complete discharge of 
civil and criminal liability of Frank Costello 
and his wife, Loretta B. Costello.” 

This offer was rejected as inadequate, the 
Commissioner having officially notified the 
taxpayers of the rejection on October 11, 
1935. 

In June 1935, the collector of the third 
New York district, having an assessment of 
$27,315.88 on the books against Costello, 
levied against the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., to reach certain United States 
bonds then with the company as security for 
a bail bond. Costello at that time was under 
indictment and arrest for conspiracy to trans- 
port stolen jewels from Florida to New York 
and the bonds were thought to belong to him. 

This criminal case of United States v. Cos- 
tello (U. S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York), was nolle prossed in 
June 1937. Mr. Charles S. Rich then de- 
manded the release of the bonds to him as 
the owner. The intelligence unit investi- 
gated and determined that Rich was the 
owner, and on May 12, 1939, Commissioner 
Helvering authorized the collector to vacate 
the levy. 

Three suits were begun in 1940 by the 
United States in the eastern district of Loui- 
siana to collect (1) $5,266.32 balance of 1937 
income tax due from Costello; (2) $11,088.- 
44, $2,079.82, and $5,154.13 income taxes for 
1927, 1928, and 1930 due from Frank and 
Loretta B. Costello jointly and severally; and 
(3) $2,024.23 income tax for 1931 and 1932 
due from Loretta B. Costello. Judgments 
were obtained for the full amounts on June 
24, 1942. 

While the taxpayers made some payments 
on the above deficiencies during the next few 
years, it was not until 1947 that this item 
was finally collected. 

Frank Costello and Philip F. Kastel were 
criminally prosecuted in New Orleans, La., 
and on May 15, 1940, the jury was directed 
by the court to render a verdict of not guilty 
at the conclusion of the cases because of 
lack of direct proof of the charges alleged 
in the indictments. 

On June 14, 1944, Mr. Costello mislaid 
$27,200 in currency in a New York taxicab, 
which money was then turned over to the 
Property Clerk of the New York Police De- 
partment. This latter individual refused to 
return the cash to Frank Costello until he 
could prove his right to same. The Govern- 
ment thereupon intervened in the case after 
filing liens against the cash, and as the re- 
sult of a decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals on February 5, 1947, judgment was 
entered whereby $24,233.60, the full liability 
due, was paid to the Government, and the 
balance of the cash was paid to Mr. Costello. 

Thus we find that on February 5, 1947, this 
tax claim referred to above of approximately 
$25,000, which had been allowed to remain 
outstanding on the books of the Federal 
Government nearly 20 years, was finally 
collected. 

Not only was this amount allowed to re- 
main outstanding for these many years, but 
also I find no record of where the Govern- 
ment prosecuted Frank Costello for his fail- 
ure to file his tax returns for the 6-year 
period involved. 

Long before the Government got around to 
collecting this deficiency the taxpayer was in 
trouble for subsequent years: 

Frank Costello in his 1936 and 1937 income 
tax returns reported $78,955.83 and $66,461.94, 
respectively, and paid income tax of $20,- 
149.97 and $12,564.06, respectively. 

Costello’s earnings for these years are sig- 
nificant when we consider that he was then 
delinquent in his 1927 to 1930 taxes over 
$25,000 and the Government not only was 
allowing his account to remain unpaid on 
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the books, but was even giving consideration 

to his offer to compromise the amount due. 
On August 12, 1943, a 90-day letter was 

mailed indicating deficiencies as follows: 


Years Deficiency |Overassess-| 50-percent “ 
ment penalty 
pee an RR Re $119, 401.62 }............ $59, 700. 81 
iL 6 TA ENA eC NATA a TIA GEOL OU. | hancement , 809. 40 
IBS TEENE ay A ipa eee) 5 Se PES a 
M060 ee E E o A oe a ae $16.04 pasha 
Total... 237, 177. 91 16.04 | 118, 510. 21 


The income reported by Costello for 1936 
and 1937 represented one-half of Philip 
Kastel’s distributive share of the earnings of 
the Bayou Novelty Co. of New Orleans, La. 
The partnership return for the taxable year 
ended August 31, 1936, indicated that the 
following were partners: H. Geigerman, D. 
Geigerman, G. R. Brainerd, and Philip 
Kastel. G. R. Brainerd died on June 20, 
1937, after which he was replaced by James 
Brocato. For 1936 and 1937 partnership re- 
turns were also filed in the name of Philip 
Kastel. These indicated an equal division 
of Kastel’s share in the Bayou partnership 
with Costello. 

The Bureau, in issuing statutory notices to 
Costello and Kastel, took the position that 
each of the said individuals owned a 50 per- 
cent interest in Bayou and that the other 
named partners were mere stooges or nomi- 
nees for Costello and Kastel. 

Kastel’s case was tried before the Board of 
Tax Appeals on February 16, 1942, and under 
date of June 1, 1942, an opinion was promul- 
gated holding that Kastel had failed to over- 
come the presumptive correctness of the Bu- 
reau’s determination of the deficiencies. 
Kastel filed a petition for review and the case 
was remanded back to the Board for a further 
hearing. On November 6, 1945, the Tax 
Court held that on the record the partner- 
ship had four members and that Kastel’s 
interest was 30 percent and later 40 percent. 
This share was held.taxable to petitioner and 
his wife in full without diminution by reason 
of the subpartnership with Frank Costello. 

As to Costello’s interest in the Bayou 
Novelty Co. partnership, the Tax Court said 
at page 19 of its opinion promulgated No- 
vember 6, 1945: 

“It is not necessary to discuss in detail 
the history of the formation of the Bayou 
partnership or the contribution made by each 
partner. It is sufficient to note that Cos- 
tello, to whom the respondent ascribed the 
ownership of one-half interest therein, had 
no part in the launching of the venture, had 
nothing to do with its operation and received 
directly from it none of its profits. On the 
contrary, he specifically and emphatically 
dislaimed any desire to engage in the busi- 
ness and refused to do so. The petitioner 
offered to Costello, and the latter accepted, 
a one-half interest in his share of the profits 
from Bayou. All of Costello’s income de- 
rived from Bayou’s activities was received 
through the petitioner. He had no direct 
contact with the company and on the record 
here made was not a partner therein.” 

On pages 20 and 21 the Tax Court further 
states that: 

“We have held that Kastel had a 30 per- 
cent, and later a 40 percent interest in Bayou 
and that Costello was not a partner in Bayou. 
From this it follows that such share was 
taxable in its entirety (subject to our later 
ruling as to rights under community-prop- 
erty law) to Kastel, irrespective of the fact 
that Kastel and Costello had an arrange- 
ment, or partnership agreement, under 
which they divided such share between them 
equally. The share was earned by, paid- to, 
and first belonged to Kastel. The subse- 
quent division with Costello in no wise 
affected its original taxability to Kastel.” 

In view of the Tax Court’s decision and 
mandate from the Fifth Circuit Court of 
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Appeals, it followed that the Bureau could 


not only not support the taxing of one-half 
of the Bayou income to Costello, but was 


-forced to eliminate the income reported by 


Costello from this source (which was all he 
reported) which resulted in refunds due 
Costello of $20,149.97 and $12,564.06 for 1986 
and 1937, respectively. : 

As a result of The Tax Court’s findings, a 
final decision was entered in Kastel’s case on 
February 28, 1946, wherein The Tax Court 
determined deficiencies for the years 1936 
and 1937 in the respective amounts of $19,- 
000.59 and $14,295.76. The collector of in- 
ternal revenue at New Orleans was unable 
to make any collections on the said defi- 
ciencies, since he was unable to locate any 
assets owned by Kastel. Although Costello 
was under no legal obligation to have his 
refunds applied to Kastel’s deficiencies, he 
agreed that whatever refunds he was en- 
titled to should be applied against Kastel’s 
uncollectible deficiencies for 1936 and 1937. 
The refunds were so applied. 

While Frank Costello filed no returns for 
the years 1926 to 1932, inclusive, all returns, 
1933 to 1950, inclusive, were filed on time, 
an extension to June 15, 1951, having been 
granted for the year 1950 by the collector. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Frank Cos- 
tello’s record of tax payments with the Bu- 
reau was very poor, it is noted that his tax 
returns during the World War II period were 
not audited; however, I am advised that they 
are now in the process of being investigated. 
The Treasury Department explained this fail- 
ure to audit his returns on the basis that 
due to shortage of help only a small per- 
centage of taxpayers’ returns can be audited 
each year and that ordinary procedure did 
not require their audit. 

I recognize that it is impossible for the 
Treasury Department to audit every taxpay- 
ers’ returns, but surely men of Costello’s rec- 
ord should be on the preferred list for an 
annual audit. 

The second case is that of Philip F. Kastel, 
1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A 30-day letter issued on February 10, 1934, 
proposed the following deficiencies: 


Deficiency | 50-percent | 25-percent 
in tax penalty penalty 
O27. Se $14. 02 $7. 01 $3. 51 
2 ES E 7, 780. 43 8, 890. 22 1, 945. 11 
ght Tie eles a ae 124. 07 62. 04 31. 02 
115, RRE E eee eagles 227. 71 113. 86 56. 93 
OLS oe 7, 758. 41 0,878. Ob. Bee. ceo 
3902 eas Nono epee ees 
‘Potato 15, 904. 64 7, 952, 34 2, 036. 57 


No protest was filed and criminal prosecu- 
tion was not recommended, accordingly a 
statutory notice was issued on April 5, 1934, 
The deficiency in tax for 1928 was increased 
by $7.49 in this letter. Suits to enforce col- 
lection filed in eastern district of Louisiana. 

A 30-day letter was issued for 1934 on May 
16, 1938, proposing a deficiency in tax of 
$14,659.25 and a 5 percent negligence penalty 
of $732.96. An examination for 1935 dis- 
closes no additional tax liability. 

The actual deficiency assessed for 1934 was 
tax $1,316.25, 5 percent penalty $65.81. 

On June 7, 1940, a jeopardy assessment of 
the following amounts was made against 
Kastel: 


Years Income | 50-percent | 6 percent 
tax penalty interest 
TOIS: (2 eee $150, 523. 36 | $75, 261.68 | $29, 168. 54 
LOST DAEN S E SAE 145, 563. 89 72, 781. 95 19, 473. 66 
Total_......| 296, 087. 25 | 148, 043. 63 48, 642. 20 
Grand 
Total_... 492, 773, 08 


Criminal action was brought against the 
taxpayer and his associates directly by the 
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Department of Justice, indictments having 
been obtained in New Orleans in August 
1939. As the result of the trial, which began 
May 6, 1940, the court, after the Govern- 
ment’s case had been presented, upon mo- 


tion of defense counsel, instructed a verdict . 


of not guilty. 

Revenue agent was unable to locate any 
assets belonging to Kastel which could be 
attached for taxes. 

_A jeopardy transferee assessment was made 
against Mrs. Elsie C. Manville, a former wife 
of the taxpayer. 

The collector of internal revenue, Hart- 
ford, Conn., was notified of jeopardy assess- 
ments aggregating $254,953.58 for 1936 and 
$237,819.50 for 1937, based on field examina- 
tion in Louisiana. General lien filed against 
the taxpayer in the town clerk’s office in 
Stamford, Conn., on June 10, 1940. No as- 
sets located in Connecticut; so on October 
23, 1940, the entire accounts were transferred 
to Jacksonville, Fla., as the taxpayer was re- 
ported to be living in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
From there the accounts were transferred 
to the second division, New York, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1940, and were transferred back to 
Connecticut on May 16, 1941. 

The years 1936 and 1937 were ruled on by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals, and 
they on June 1, 1942, handed down a memo- 
randum opinion in favor of the Government 
on all issues except fraud. The taxpayer ap- 
peaied the case, and in June 1943 the fifth 
circuit court of appeals remanded the case 
to the Board for retrial. The case was re- 
tried in 1945, and findings were in favor of 
the Commissioner on all points except the 
taxpayer’s domicile. This decision was up- 
held by the court of appeals. 

On December 9, 1942, that office was ad- 
vised that included in these assessments for 
1936 and 1937 were fraud penalties of $75,- 
261.68 and $72,781.95 which should be elim- 
inated based on a decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. 

On December 9, 1942, the above $148,- 
043.63 was written off (Schedule IT-84789). 

On March 20, 1943, the balance of the 1936 
account, $179,691.90, and the balance of the 
1937 account, $165,037.55, totaling another 
$344,729.45, was written off as uncollectible 
(Form 53, Abatement Schedule No. 9827). 

On June 4, 1946, $30,659.66 of this was re- 
stored to the books for 1936 and $22,210.13 for 
1937 and these amounts, which had pre- 
viously been written off, were sent to the 
collector in New Orleans, La., on June 18, 
1946. 

(In reality the Government never collected 
any extra money from this $52,869.79 restora- 
tion. The only credit made on this account 
was a $32,714.03 item which was transferred 
from Frank Costello’s account to the Kastel 
account. This transfer was the result of a 
court decision declaring certain income as 
being taxable to Kastel instead of to Costello 
and since Costello had already paid the 
assessment, it was merely transferred. On 
June 10, 1947, a payment of $582.32 was made, 
and on June 11, 1947, the remaining $19,- 
573.44 was again marked off as uncol- 
lectible.) 

The years 1936 to 1946, inclusive, were 
all made the subject of systematic investiga- 
tions by the revenue agents. Subsequent 
years are now under consideration by the 
special racket squad although it does not 
appear that any timely examination was 
made of the year 1947. Deficiencies in tax 
were disclosed for each of the years 1940 to 
1946, inclusive. The years 1941, 1943, and 
1944 were carried to the United States Tax 
Court by the taxpayer. 

All returns for the years 1940 to 1950, 
inclusive, were timely filed although the col- 
lector granted extensions for the years 1940, 
1946, and 1950. 

No offer in compromise has been filed by 
this taxpayer. 

It appears that warrants for distraint for 
collection have been issued only in con- 
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nection with additional taxes for the year 
1940 in the Louisiana district, and delay was 
attributable to the facts that the accounts 
were transferred July 5, 1944 to the New 
York district for collection and retrans- 
ferred to this office in November 1944 and 
collection made on February 14, 1945. 

Reference should be made to data sub- 
mitted on the closely related case of Frank 
Costello. 

A review of Kastel’s record shows that this 
racketeer has had very little respect for our 
income-tax laws and that the Government 
has an equally poor record of collection of 
taxes from him. Altogether during the past 
15 years a total of $315,156.01 representing 
income taxes due from Kastel has been 
marked off—or an average of over $20,000 per 
year. This does not include the $148,043.63 
which was marked off by the Government in 
1942 as representing cancellation of proposed 
penalties. 

The excuse used by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for marking off, in 1943 and again in 
1946, Philip Kastel’s huge tax obligation as 
being uncollectible was that the revenue 
agent was unable to locate any assets be- 
longing to Kastel which could be attached 
for taxes. k 

Likewise, the excuse used by the Treasury 
Department for their allowing a $25,000 to 
$30,000 unpaid balance to remain outstand- 
ing against Frank Costello for a period of 
over 15 years (until late 1947), was that they 
were unable to locate any assets owned by 
this individual. 

I find this excuse difficult to accept in view 
of the fact that there were certain extremely 
profitable ventures in which both these in- 
dividuals were engaged during that same pe- 
riod; for instance: 

During the same period in 1943 in which 
both Frank Costello and, Philip Kastel were 
delinquent in their income taxes and even 
having a substantial portion of them can- 
celed as uncollectible, both of these indi- 
viduals were engaged in numerous profitable 
operations throughout the country. 

One of these operatioris was the Louisiana 
Mint Co., New Orleans, La. 

This partnership, composed of Philip Kas- 
tel; Frank Costello; A. G. Rickerfor, New Or- 
leans, La.; Thomas Hill and P. Hand, New 
Orleans, La.; and Jack Lansky, Hollywood, 
Fla., was organized on December 1, 1942, by 
this group of racketeers for the purpose of 
operating slot machines throughout the 
State of Louisiana. 

In the fiscal year beginning December 1, 
1942, and ending November 30, 1943, Philip 
Kastel’s share of the profit from this partner- 
ship was $70,095.69, and Frank Costello’s 
share, $61,095.69. 

In the next fiscal year, December 1, 1943, 
to November 30, 1944, Philip Kastel and 
Frank Costello drew income from this part- 
nership in the amounts of $83,379.45 and 
$71,379.46, respectively. 

In the fiscal year beginning December 1, 
1944, and ending November 30, 1945, Philip 
Kastel’s earnings from this partnership were 
$74,087.64 while Frank Costello’s share was 
listed as $62,087.64. 

For the fiscal year beginning December 1, 
1945, and ending November 30, 1946, their 
earnings from this same partnership were 
$28,335.25 for Philip Kastel and $19,335.25 for 
Frank Costello. 

During this 4-year period the net reported 
income for the Louisiana Mint Co., after all 
expenses, was nearly $1 million, of which 
amount about one-half was assigned to 
Philip Kastel and Frank Costello. 

Another partnership was organized August 
1, 1943, in which Frank Costello had a finan- 
cial interest. This time his interest was 
placed in the name of his wife, Mrs. Loretta 
Costello, 115 Central Park, New York City. 

This partnership was the Crescent Music 
Co., 743 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
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Partners listed were J. Joffe, 123 Baronne 
Street, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Loretta Cos- 
tello; and Mrs. Jennie Isenberg, 110 Seaman 
Avenue, New York City. This partnership 
was formed for the reported purpose of dis- 
tributing and operating electrical phono- 
graph boxes. 

For the fiscal year beginning August 1, 
1943, and ending July 31, 1944, Mrs. Costello 
drew from this partnership $6,765.06. i 

For the short period beginning August 1, 
1944, and ending September 15, she drew 
$949.37. 

On that date (September 15, 1944) the 
partnership was changed to include Philip 
Kastel and Mrs. Loretta Costello—the other 
partners having withdrawn. 

For the fiscal year beginning September 
15, 1944, and ending August 31, 1945, Philip 
Kastel and Mrs. Costello each drew $17,595.51 
from this partnership. 

For the fiscal period beginning September 
1, 1945, and ending August 31, 1946, Mr. 
Kastel and Mrs. Costello each drew from this 
partnership $15,864.37. 

For the fiscal period beginning September 
1, 1946, and ending August 31, 1947, the 
partnership reported a loss of $19,431.96, 
which was assigned 50 percent to each Philip 
Kastel and Mrs. Costello. 

A third profitable venture in which Kastel 
and Costello were interested was the Beverly 
Country Club, La Barre Road and Jefferson 
Highway, New Orleans, La. 

The Beverly Country Club was a swank 
club operated by Philip Kastel; Frank Cos- 
tello; Carlos Marcello, 320 Romain, Algiers, 
La.; A. G. Rickerfor, 3635 Gentilly Road, New 
Orleans, La.; Meyer Lansky, in care of Emby 
Distributors, Inc., New York; and Dudley 
Geigerman, 2637 Dreux, New Orleans, La. 

It is interesting to note that the partner- 
ship setting up this country club was organ- 
ized on December 3, 1945, during the period 
in which both Kastel and Costello were, and 
had been for many years, delinquent in their 
taxes and also during the period in which the 
Government was actually writing off as un- 
collectible over a quarter of a million dollars 
for Kastel. Yet in this one venture alone 
Philip Kastel’s initial investment in Decem- 
ber 1945 was $84,774.07, while Costello put up 
$67,819.25. 

In the first year of their operations, begin- 
ning December 3, 1945, and ending November 
30, 1946, Philip Kastel’s shale of the net profit 
as reported was $10,286.57, while Costello 
drew $8,229.25. 

On November 30, 1946, the partnership was 
dropped, and a corporation was formed un- 
der the name of the Beverly Country Club, 
Inc., with Philip Kastel listed as president. 

During that year (December 1, 1946, to 
November 30, 1947), the corporation report- 
ed a salary being paid to Philip Kastel in the 
amount of $13,000. 

During the next 3 years (1948, 1949, and 
1950), Philip Kastel drew a salary as presi- 
dent of this corporation of $12,000, $18,000, 
and $19,800, respectively. 

On April 26, 1944, Frank Costello formed 
the 79 Wall Street Corp., 30 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y., with himself listed as 
president and George Wolf, of New York City, 
treasurer. 

This corporation likewise was formed at a 
time when Frank Costello owed the Gov- 
ernment over $30,000 and the Treasury De- 
partment was claiming they were unable to 
find where Frank Costello owned any assets 


-whereby the debt could be collected. 


The principal asset of this corporation was 
a building on Wall Street which was carried 
on the books of the corporation at a valua- 
tion of $78,000. 

During the first year of the corporation’s 
operations (June 1, 1944, to May 31, 1945) 
rents collected from this property totaled 
$63,657.77, out of which the normal expenses 
of maintaining property were deducted. 
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Frank Costello drew a salary that year as 
president of $2,311.32. 

For the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1945, 
and ending May 31, 1946, they collected rents 
totaling $67,671.57, and Frank Costello was 
paid a salary of $5,157.06. 

During the next fiscal year (June 1, 1946, 
to May 31, 1947) the corporation collected in 
rentals $75,192.11, and Frank Costello drew 
a salary that year of $8,115.48. 

During the fiscal year beginning June 1, 
1947, and ending June 1, 1948, this corpora- 
tion collected in rentals and other fees 
$98,872.24 and paid Frank Costello a salary 
of $5,590.50. 

Beginning June 1, 1949, and ending May 
31, 1950, the corporation collected in rentals 
and other fees a total of $98,676.05, out of 
which amount Frank Costello was paid a 
salary of $6,000.00. 

What Frank Costello and Philip Kastel own 
today I do not know, but it is an established 
fact that they did possess these assets dur- 
ing the period in which they were allowed to 
remain delinquent several thousand dollars 
in their income taxes. During this same 
period the Treasury Department was not only 
claiming inability to locate any assets worth 
attaching, but also was actually writing off a 
substantial part of their debts as uncol- 
lectible. 

In addition to these 4 highly profitable 
partnerships and corporations which Frank 
Costello and Philip Kastel controlled, these 
2 racketeers were making investments in 
other quarters. 

For instance, in the years 1947 to 1949, 
Frank Costello and Philip Kastel spent sev- 
eral thousand dollars drilling for oil in the 
Louisiana-Texas area. These drillings were 
conducted as joint ventures; however, their 
own names did not appear in the actual 
drillings. 

What other investments this pair of rack- 
eteers had I do not know; however, those 
outlined in this report surely are enough 
to raise a big question mark as to why the 
Treasury Department failed to collect the 
taxes due. To say the least these are rather 
substantial investments and earnings for a 
couple of bigtime racketeers who have been 
delinquent in their income taxes and who 
have been pleading inability to pay. 

This “fair deal” administration has done 
a lot of boasting about being the defender 
of the average man; however, that claim 
has a hollow ring when one observes the 
manner in which they have enforced the 
income-tax laws against America’s most no- 
torious racketeers as compared with the 
manner in which our tax laws are being 
enforced against the average taxpayers. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, about 
this time Frank Costello was sentenced 
to 18 months in a Federal penitentiary 
for contempt of Congress, and he had 
scarcely begun serving this sentence be- 
fore the Department of Justice initiated 
action to cancel his citizenship and to 
have him deported. 

Upon receipt of this information I 
promptly addressed a letter to the At- 
torney General, Mr. James P. McGran- 
ery, suggesting that this racketeer be 
compelled to serve his full time in the 
penitentiary, during which time the Gov- 
ernment complete its tax case, and after 
this racketeer had paid all of his income 
taxes and after he had paid his debt to 
society by serving his full prison term, he 
then be deported. 

To me it did not make sense that he be 
released from prison and deported with 
all his ill-begotten gains and the Gov- 
ernment left holding the bag. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD my 
letter of September 15. 1952. addressed 
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to the Attorney General, Mr. James P. 
McGranery. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1952. 
Hon. JAMES P. McGRANERY, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I notice 
in the press that you are planning to can- 
cel Frank Costello’s citizenship and deport 
him. I understand this action is being taken 
on the grounds that in 1925, when he applied 
fo citizenship, he committed perjury in 
that he failed to disclose a prior criminal 
record of a 10-month sentence which he 
received in 1915 for carrying a pistol. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Costello’s pris- 
on record along with his false application 
for citizenship has been kept in the De- 
partment of Justice files for the past 27 
years, I am at a loss to understand the sud- 
den urgency of deporting him. I certainly 
have no objections to canceling his citizen- 
ship; however, I do urge that before this 
action is taken, while we have this racketeer 
behind bars for the first time in 25 years, 
we keep him there until he has paid his 
debt to society in full. Let us not deport 
him until we have obtained satisfactory an- 
swers to the following three questions: 

1. Has the Treasury Department given 
Frank Costello’s tax account a thorough 
going-over, and have all outstanding as- 
sessments been collected? 

2. Who is responsible for this evidence 
upon which he is now apparently being de- 
ported, lying dormant in the Department 
files for the past 27 years? j 

3. Who in official circles has been giving 
Mr. Costello and the other racketeers of this 
country their protection? 

I am sure you recognize there is a strong 
possibility that Mr. Costello could be a key 
witness during the coming months at the 
trials of some of our former key Govern- 
ment officials. 

After we have obtained answers to these 
questions and to any others which might 
arise, then deportation proceedings can be 
resumed. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, Frank 
Costello remained in the penitentiary 
and after having served 12 of his 18- 
month sentence was granted a parole. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
corporated in the REcorp at this point an 
article announcing this parole which ap- 
peared in the Journal-Every Evening, of 
Wilmington, Del., under date of October 
19, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Journal-Every Evening of October 
19, 1953] 


FRANK COSTELLO To GET FEDERAL PAROLE 
OCTOBER 29 

Minan, Micu., October 21.—Kingpin gam- 
bler Frank Costello, sentenced to an 18- 
month term for contempt of Congress, will 
be released on conditional parole October 29 
from Milan Federal Penitentiary. 

He has served 12 months of the sentence 
handed down April 8, 1952, by Federal Judge 
Sylvester J. Ryan after he refused to answer 
questions at a New York hearing in 1951 be- 
fore the Kefauver Senate committee investi- 
gating organized crime. 

Costello will be released under Federal reg- 
ulations allowing time off for good behavior, 
Warden B. M. Heritage said. 

Costello was transferred here from the 
Lewisburg (Pa.) Federal Penitentiary last 
December. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
October 30, 1953, this parole became ef- 
fective, and the Times Herald carried 
a story describing Costello’s departure 
from the prison. This story is entitled 
“Costello Free, Leaves Prison at 80 Miles 
per Hour.” 

. While this has nothing to do with the 
tax case it does demonstrate the com- 
plete lack of respect which this racketeer 
has for any law. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Times Herald of October 30, 1953] 
COSTELLO FREE, LEAVES PRISON aT 80 MILES 

PER HOUR— GAMBLING CZAR STILL FACES 

CHARGES 

DETROIT, October 29 (INS) .—Kingpin gam- 
bler Frank Costello, haggard but boasting 
a deep tan rather than prison pallor, was 
released from the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Milan, Mich., Thursday, and sped 
away at 80 miles an hour in an effort to out- 
distance newsmen. 

However, Costello’s chauffeur-driven rented 
Cadillac was caught twice by newsmen and 
photographers, and after posing for pictures, 
the ex-convict commented: 

“Im not going to New York. 
going out of town for a while. 
rest.” 


I’m just 
I need a 


SERVED 14144 MONTHS 


Then Costello’s car, carrying his wife and 
attorney, disappeared in Detroit traffic. 

Costello was freed from the so-called 
“country club” prison after serving 14 
months, 15 days of an 18-month contempt- 
of-Congress sentence. His stay was short- 
ened by time off for good behavior. 

He now faces possible deportation pro- 
ceedings and a Federal indictment for in- 
come-tax evasion. 

The reputed “Mr. Big” of syndicated crime 
in the United States remains free on bond 
under a Federal indictment charging he owes 
the Government $73,000 in back income 
taxes. 

DEPORTATION PLANS 


Shortly after his imprisonment the Immi- 
gration Service launched deportation pro- 
ceedings, claiming the Italian-born Costello 
fraudulently obtained his American citizen- 
ship. 

But agents of neither service claimed him 
on detainers at the moment of his release. 

Newsmen and photographers were barred 
from the prison itself for the first time since 
Robber Anthony Chebatoris was hanged 
July 8, 1938. 

The star witness before the Kefauver 
crime committee, wearing a $25 prison suit, 
jumped into the car and roared through the 
prison gates. Newsmen scattered to their 
cars and took up the chase, 

Caught at a stop street, Costello rolled 
down a window and said: 

“No comments, fellows. You understand. 
Promise you won’t follow me. No; I can’t 
say where I’m going. Take my picture, but 
don’t follow.” 

“DON’T KNOW WHERE” 

Mrs. Costello, who had arranged the re- 
lease at 8:05 a. m., piped up: 

“We don’t know where we are going.” 

Prison officers said Costello’s release was 
arranged to take place shortly after dawn 
“so not to disrupt routine any more than 
necessary.” 

They emphasized that Costello’s release 
was in no way a parole. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
next four articles relate to the Govern- 
ment’s prosecution of the tax case 
against Costello. 
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The first appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star under date of April 8, 1954, 
entitled “Costello’s Source of Income 
Queried.” 

On May 6, 1954, the Wilmington Morn- 
ing News carried an article entitled 
“Costello Lawyer Tries To Kill Tax Eva- 
sion Case.” 

The third article is one appearing i 
the Washington Evening Star under date 
of Thursday, May 13, 1954, entitled 
“Costello Tax Case Goes to Jury.” 

The fourth article is one appearing in 
the Washington Evening Star under date 
of May 17, 1954, entitled “Costello Gets 
5-year Term and $30,000 fine.” 

I ask unanimous consent that all four 
of these articles be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the four 
articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
8, 1954] 

CoSTELLO’s SOURCES OF INCOME QUERIED 

New Yorx, April 8—The prosecution in 
Gambler Frank Costello’s income-tax evasion 
trial has produced testimony that while he 
itemized on his tax returns all charitable 
contributions claimed, he listed miscellane- 
ous income items without giving a source. 

The testimony was given yesterday by Wil- 
liam N. Murphey, Internal Revenue Service 
accountant. 

Mr. Murphey said that in Costello’s 1946 
return he listed—in the space for income re- 
ceived from partnerships, bonds, real estate, 
etc.—these items: 

Partnership, Louisiana Mint Co.: 
335.25. 

Miscellaneous income: $8,229.25. 

Costello, whose trial continues today, is 
charged in a 4-count indictment with evad- 
ing income taxes totaling at least $73,437 for 
the years 1946 to 1949. If convicted, he 
could draw up to 5 years in prison and a 
$10,000 fine on each count. He is 62. 

The 1946 listing of revenue from the Loui- 
siana Mint Co., a slot machine outfit in New 
Orleans, was a decade after Costello’s first 
venture into New Orleans slot-machine op- 
erations. In 1951, Costello testified at a 
Senate Crime Committee hearing that he 
took over slot-machine operations in Loui- 
siana in 1935 at the invitation of the late 
Huey Long, then Senator from Louisiana, 


[From the Wilmington Morning News of 
May 6, 1954] 


COSTELLO LAWYER TRIES To KILL Tax 
Evasion CASE OF UNITED STATES 

NEw York, May 5.—Frank Costello’s 
lawyer tried today to wreck the Government’s 
income-tax evasion case against the big-time 
racketeer. 

Defense Attorney Leo C. Fennelly de- 
manded that the Government be forced to 
add $292,564 to its estimate of Costello’s net 
worth during the years 1946 through 1949— 
the years in which Costello allegedly cheated 
the Government of at least $73,000 in taxes. 

The $292,564 was income for years prior 
to 1946. The defense is trying to show that 
Costello may have drawn on reserves in order 
to live above his reported income during the 
indictment period. 

' The Government has contended that Cos- 
tello spent at least $309,762 during the 4-year 
period covered by the indictment—or $158,- 
851 more than he reported in his income-tax 
returns. 

` Addition of prior income—presumably held 

in reserve—might account for Costello’s 
above-income expenditures from 1946 
through 1949. 5 


$19,- 
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Judge John F. X. McGohey reserved deci- 
sion on the defense move. 

Outside the court, Fennelly told reporters 
that if these prior income figures were car- 
ried over into the indictment period, it would 
wreck the Governmeni’s case. 


— 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
13, 1954] 
COSTELLO Tax Case GOES To Jury IN NEw 
YORK 

New Yorg, May 13.—The fate of gambler 
Frank Costello on income tax evasion charges 
rested with a jury today. 

After Federal Judge John F. X. McGohey 
delivered his charge, the jury of 7 men and 
5 women received the case at 11:25 a. m. 
The trial began 6 weeks ago. 

Costello, 62, is charged with evading at 
least $52,239 in income taxes from 1946 
through 1949. 


[From the Evening Star of May 17, 1954] 
COSTELLO GETS 5-YEAR TERM, $30,000 FINE 

New York, May 17.—Racketeer Frank Cos- 
tello, 63, was sentenced today to 5 years in 
prison and fined $30,000 -for income tax 
evasion. He also was assessed the cost of 
his trial, which ended last Thursday after 
6 weeks. 

Costello was convicted on 3 counts of hav- 
ing evaded payment of $39,015 in Federal 
income taxes from 1947 through 1949. 

He was sentenced by Federal Judge John 
F. X. McGohey. 

The racketeer could have received up to 
15 years imprisonment. 

Costello, whose hoarse voice became famil- 
iar to millions during his televised testi- 
mony before the Senate’s Crime Investigating 
Committee, has been in jail twice before: 
10 months on a gun charge 39 years ago, and 
14 months for contempt of the Senate Com- 
mittee in 1952-53. 

A native of Italy who came to the United 
States at the age of 4, Costello also faces a 
deportation action. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, after 
receiving a 5-year prison sentence on 
May 17, 1954, Frank Costello, armed with 
a doctor’s affidavit, appeared before the 
Federal court and asked that the 5-year 
prison sentence be suspended. The 
newspaper article quotes Frank Costello 
at that time as telling the judge “I am 
a very sick man,” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
news article appearing in the Washing- 
ton Star on May 31, 1955, be printed at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of May 8, 1955] 
COSTELLO WINS New HEARING 

New York, May 3.—Gambler Frank Cos- 
tello, armed with a doctor’s affidavit that he 
has cancer again, has been granted a Fed- 
eral court hearing on his new move to escape 
imprisonment for income-tax evasion. 

Government attorneys have been directed 
to show cause Monday why Costello’s 5-year 
term should not be suspended or reduced. 

Judge Sylvester J. Ryan granted the hear- 
ing yesterday after the 65-year-old defend- 
ant declared in a court affidavit that “I am 
a very sick man.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
June 19, 1954 Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
ruled that this underworld character be 
freed on $50,000 bail, pending a decision 
on the appeal from his prior conviction. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
article published in the Washington Post 
of June 19, 1954, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 19, 1954] 
JUDGE FREES COSTELLO IN $50,000 Barn 

New York, June 19.—Gambler Frank Cos- 
tello was released from jail in $50,000 bail 
today on an order from United States Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson. 

Jackson ruled the underworld czar should 
be free while his appeal from an income-tax 
evasion conviction is under consideration. 

The dapper, 61-year-old Costello was taken 
from the Federal House of Detention shortly 
before noon and was released by Federal 
Judge John F. X. McGohey. A professional 
bondsman made bail for Costello. 

Jackson overruled the circuit court of ap- 
peals, which recently turned down Costello’s 
plea for release in bail. He was convicted in ~ 
May for income-tax evasion and sentenced 
to 5 years in prison and a $30,000 fine. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
July 20, 1954, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record documents supporting 
the charge that Frank Costello was a 
part owner of the Tele-King Corp., in 
New York City. 

This company was owned by Frank 
Costello and other racketeers with the 
usual so-called respectable front. 

I placed in the Recor copies of Gov- 
ernment contracts which had been 
awarded to this company at prices sub- 
stantially higher than other responsible 
bids. I also incorporated in the RECORD 
letters from the Defense Department 
confirming that during the Korean war 
this company had been granted top se- 
cret clearance, thereby making them 
eligible to examine or bid on top secret 
contracts. : 

Under the same date I also incorpo- 
rated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD doc- 
uments showing that a member of this 
firm had been given a position as As- 
sistant to the Director of the War Mo- 
bilization Board. 

To further illustrate the unusual 
treatment extended to associates of this 
racketeer, the man who was employed 
as Assistant to the Director of the War 
Mobilization Board was given this em- 
ployment without any FBI check, but 
was cleared and employed solely upon 
the recommendation of Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan. 

The complete details of that transac- 
tion and the documents supporting this 
charge can be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 20, 1954. 

This is simply another illustration of 
the coddling of this racketeer by a Gov- 
ernment agency. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that the top-secret clearance 
was given to this racketeer’s company 
at a time when a leak in our military 
secrets could have been serious. 

On October 10, 1955, the Supreme 
Court decided to review the conviction 
of Frank Costello and his 5-year sen- 
tence for income tax evasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the no- 
tice of the decision by the Supreme 
Court, as published in the Washington 
Evening Star on October 10, 1955, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
{From the Evening Star of October 10, 1955] 


HICH COURT REVIEW DUE COSTELLO, DENIED 
BEARD 


(By Robert K. Walsh) 


The Supreme Court today refused to re- 
view the income-tax-evasion conviction of 
Samuel R. Beard, former Washington 
gambler. 

The Court at the same time annourced it 
would review the case of Frank Costello, 
former New York gambler who was convicted 
of income-tax evasion and was sentenced to 
5 years in prison. The sole point on which 
the Costello appeal will be heard, however, 
is on the basis of his complaint that he was 
indicted on hearsay testimony of Internal 
Revenue Service agents and other tax ex- 
perts. 

In a separate order the Court rejected an- 
other Costello appeal—this one from his con- 
-viction for contempt and $500 fine for re- 
fusing to answer questions asked in a Gov- 
ernment suit to cancel his 1925 naturaliza- 
tion. 

In refusing to review the Beard case which 
originated in Federal court in Baltimore, the 
Supreme Court did not act today on a some- 
what similar case involving Emmitt Warring, 
a Washington gambler who also was con- 
victed in Federal court in Baltimore last 
year on tax charges. Beard had based his 
appeal mainly on a contention that income- 
tax records which a taxpayer is required to 
keep come under the protection of the fifth 
amendment provision concerning possible 
self-incrimination. 

The Beard and Costello cases were among 
several score which the Supreme Court today 
either accepted for review later in the term 
or refused to review. Such refusal leaves 
standing the lower court convictions in 
effect. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp an article entitled “Costello 
Ignores Subpena on Taxes,” published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of Thursday, 
January 19, 1956. 

This article refers to Frank Costello’s 
refusing to appear in the Supreme Court 
of New York and answer questions about 
his State income tax. The article fur- 
ther illustrates this racketeer’s contempt 
of the law. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 
19, 1956] 
COSTELLO IGNORES SUBPENA ON TAXES 

New York, January 18—Frank Costello 
failed to appear in supreme court today to 
answer questions about back State income 
taxes he allegedly owes, and the State tax 
commission immediately took a default 
against him. 

This means that the State now may move 
to punish the gambler for contempt for his 
failure to answer the subpena which seeks to 
probe his financial resources and ability to 
pay the tax judgment. 

According to récords on file in the New 
York County clerk’s office, the tax commis- 
sion claims that Costello and his wife Loretta, 
owe a total of $190,982.24 for back taxes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, Frank 
Costello’s appeal from his 5-year prison 
sentence on the basis that he was sick 
was denied, and on May 16, 1956, an 
article entitled “Costello Goes to Prison” 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle appear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOES TO PRISON 

Gambler Frank Costello is shown waving 
goodby in New York City yesterday after sur- 
rendering to begin a 5-year prison sentence 
for income-tax evasion. Costello, 65, tried to 
avoid prison by claiming he is suffering from 
a recurring cancer. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
couple of weeks after Costello had started 
his prison sentence, the Government be- 
gan his denaturalization trial on the 
charge that he had obtained his citizen- 
ship fraudulently by denying that he had 
ever been convicted of a crime. 

An article published in the New York 
Herald Tribune on May 30, 1956, finishes 
with the statement that “to avoid going 
to prison on the tax charge Costello once 
offered to leave the country voluntarily 
and permanently.” 

With the tax collector at his heels, and 
with Costello facing the prison door, he 
became interested in seeking a new cli- 
mate; significantly he did not offer to 
pay his taxes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COSTELLO TRIAL SET FOR JUNE 11 

A denaturalization trial for Frank Costello 
was scheduled yesterday for June 11 in the 
United States district court of Judge Ed- 
mund L. Palmieri. Costello now is serving a 
5-year prison sentence for evading $28,532 
in income taxes. 

Costello, who surrendered May 7 to serve 
his term, had been scheduled to stand trial 
Monday, but one of his attorneys, Jack Was- 
serman, of Washington, asked to withdraw 
from the case because of other commitments. 
Permission was granted by Judge David N. 
Edelstein, and the trial was rescheduled. 

Government attorneys contend that Cos- 
tello, a native of Italy, obtained his citizen- 
ship fraudulently September 10, 1952, by 
denying he ever had been convicted of a 
crime. He served a prison term in his youth 
for carrying a concealed weapon. 

To avoid going to prison on the tax charge, 
Costello once offered to leave the country 
voluntarily and permanently. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
January 19, 1957, Frank Costello ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court to hear 
arguments that his sentence of 5 years 
for income-tax evasion was illegal. 

This racketeer, who for 30 years had 
shown utter disregard and contempt for 
all laws, suddenly became quite an 
authority on his legal rights. 

I ask unanimous consent that the no- 
tice of this action, as published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COSTELLO SEEKS COURT REVIEW 
(By Frank R. Kent, Jr.) 

Frank Costello, former kingpin gambler, 
has asked the Supreme Court to hear his 
argument that his sentence for income-tax 


evasion for 5 years in prison and $20,000 in 
fines is illegal. 
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The gambler contends that he should have 
been sentenced under a statute providing a 
maximum of 1 year in jail or fine of $1,000 
or both. 

The issue is whether a general provision 
dealing with any means of of tax evasion or 
a more specific one applying to false returns 
and carrying a lesser penalty should have 
governed the case. 

Costello’s attorneys have raised a question 
the Department of Justice would like to have 
clarified by the high tribunal. Solicitor 
General J. Lee Rankin says the Government 
will not oppose the gambler’s petition for a 
review. But Rankin made clear in his brief 
the Justice Department does not agree with 
the contentions by Costello’s lawyers. 

The Supreme Court last March upheld an 
affirmation of the gambler’s conviction by 
the United States Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York. This time Costello’s 
attorneys, including Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, of Washington, are asking for review 
of a dismissal of the lower courts of a 
motion for correction of the sentence. 

Costello began serving his sentence last 
May. Williams said yesterday if the High 
Court should agree with the arguments the 
gambler would be eligible for release next 
month. The Costello brief says the statute 
under which he was sentenced is too broad 
in its phrasing and the more specific one 
with lesser penalties should have taken 
precedence. 

The Justice Department brief disagrees. 
But it says the question concerning the two 
statutes has been left undecided by the High 
Court and is being raised with “increasing 
frequency in the lower courts.” 

“It may be assumed,” the Justice Depart- 
ment brief said, “that until definitely re- 
solved by this Court the question will con- 
tinue to be litigated in the lower courts.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
March 11, 1957, the Supreme Court acted 
upon the aforementioned petition, and 
ordered Costello released on bail. 

I ask unanimots consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Highest Court Frees Cos- 
tello in $25,000 Bail” published in the 
New York Daily News of Tuesday, March 
12, 1957, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HIGHEST COURT FREES COSTELLO IN $25,000 
BAIL 


(By Norma Abrams) 


A few hours after the United States Su- 
preme Court had ruled that Frank Costello 
should enjoy freedom under bail pending 
further legal action, the gambler, nattily 
dressed but 15 pounds underweight, walked 
into Federal court here and was formally 
released in $25,000 bail at 6:10 o’clock last 
night. 

The 65-year-old Costello, who has served 
a year of a 5-year sentence for income-tax 
evasion, was taken by United States Mar- 
shal Thomas F. Lundy from the Federal 
House of Detention here to the chambers of 
Judge Thomas F. Murphy. 

Though dapper as ever in blue overcoat, 
gray suit, and gray hat, he carried all his 
possessions wrapped in a brown paper bag. 


HOARSE FROM A COLD 


He was beaming, but his voice was ex- 
tremely hoarse and quavering, and he ex- 
plained that he has been suffering from a 
severe cold the last 3 months. 

Costello’s breather from the Federal pen 
resulted from his lawyers’ argument that he 
should have been sentenced under a provi-- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code which 
covers the filing of false returns—and car- 
ries a 1-year maximum term. 
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Instead, he was given 5 years under another 
section relating to failure to pay income 
taxes. 

FREE PENDING RULE 

The Supreme Court ordered in Washing- 
ton that until it rules, probably late this 
session, on the issue involved, Costello should 
be allowed out on bail. 

A similar tax case is before the Court from 
Dallas, Tex., and arguments will be heard 
the last week of April. 

To free Costello by nightfall, one of his 
attorneys, Edward Bennett Williams, flew 
from Washington to New York with the nec- 
essary legal papers. 

THROUGH THE MILL QUICKLY 

In turn, while the lawyers went to Judge 
Murphy’s chambers, Costello was being taken 
from the House of Detention, and the for- 
malities of bail approval were quickly dis- 
patched. 

The gambler was convicted in 1954 of eva- 
sion of $28,532 Federal taxes for the years 
1946 and 1949. After previous appeals were 
exhausted, he began serving his term last 
May 14. 

Accompanied by his lawyers and a friend, 
he left immediately for his home. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
is a brief résumé of the Costello story. 
While members of the legal profession 
perhaps can follow this maneuvering, as 
a layman I join thousands of other 
American citizens in saying, “I just do 
not understand it.” 

Let us not overlook these facts as sup- 
ported in the first insertion, the state- 
ment of June 20, 1952: First, Costello 
was carried as a tax delinquent on the 
books of the Treasury Department for 
20 years with no prosecution; second, 
Costello failed to file his tax returns for 
some of these years—no prosecution. 

In conclusion, and as a striking con- 
trast between two cases, I ask unanimous 

. consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an article entitled, “United 
States Threatens To Sell $5,000 Home for 
$3.90 Tax,” and published in the Houston 
Press of May 27, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES THREATENS To SELL $5,000 
Home For $3.90 Tax 

The United States Government has threat- 
ened to sell Silas Gray’s $5,000 home to col- 
lect a $3.90 unpaid income-tax bill. 

“It’s the most ridiculous thing I’ve ever 
heard,” said the 59-year-old partially dis- 
abled retired watchman, scratching his head. 

DEMOCRAT, TOO 

“And I’m a Democrat, too. 

“They'll wait 2 or 3 years to collect from a 
man who owes thousands of dollars, but they 
pour it on me.” 

RECEIVE NOTICE 

Mr. Gray, of 4015 Averill, said he got a 
notice from the Internal Revenue Bureau in 
Austin dated May 5, which stated he and his 
wife, Onalee, a department store saleswoman, 
were short on their 1951 remittance. 


Two days ago this letter, signed by Acting 
Collector Kirby H. Jackson and dated May 
23, was received: 


TEN-DAY NOTICE 


“If full payment is not received within 10 
days, the law provides for issuance of a war- 
rant for distraint which authorizes collec- 
tion by seizure and sale of your property or 

*right to property, or by levy upon salary, 
wages, or other income.” 
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“Tve hardly had time to pay the bill— 
and they threaten to sell my home,” Mr. 
Gray said. 

PAID $222 


Mr. Gray, who was forced to quit his night 
watchman job 3 years ago because of a heart 
attack and can’t get around much anymore, 
said the statement showed he had paid 
$222.10 to cover the 1951 bill, but that the 
total was for $226. 

He said the 3-room bungalow which the 
Government threatened to seize unless the 
$3.90 is sent pronto was bought 5 years ago. 
“We only owe about $1,400 on it,” he said. 


SENDING NOTE 

What is he going to do? 

“I’m going to pay the $3.90. I’m going to 
enclose a note that I heard a fellow on the 
radio say the country was almost broke and 
that I hope this will help them out a bit.” 


THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, President Eisenhower, in 
his press conference yesterday before 
departing for Bermuda, said he thought 
one “great item” which would cut the 
budget would be the elimination of the 
postal deficit. 

The President, in truth, is talking 
about a toothpick in a redwood forest, 
and has confused the raising of taxes 
with the spending of money. 

First of all, eliminating the postal defi- 
cit in the way the President wishes to 
eliminate it—by raising postal rates— 
would not lower expenditures at all. It 
would simply be a way of raising taxes. 
It would merely be taking the money out 
of a different pocket of the taxpayers’ 
trousers. Perhaps the President, in his 
anxiety to spend money on foreign gov- 
ernments, has lost sight of the fact that 
the budget is still a fancy Washington 
name for spending taxpayers’ dollars. 
So how can he claim the peoples’ expend- 
itures can be reduced by making them 
pay the same expenditures out of a dif- 
ferent pocket? 

Suppose the President’s theory that 
eliminating the postal deficit by raising 
postal rates would reduce the budget 
were sound; certainly it would be no 
“great item,” for the postal deficit 
amounts to only seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of his multi-billion-dollar expendi- 
ture program, and would not make a 
ripple on the waters of his spending flood. 

In these circumstances, if the Presi- 
dent is concerned about the size of the 
budget, as he should be, I suggest that 
the most fertile field for the production 
of “great items which would cut the 
budget” is his foreign-aid programs, one 
of which he recently sent to Congress, 
and which Congress approved by legis- 
lation. 


NAVIGATION AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
BOOM IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I made some remarks on the subject 
of navigation opening up an industrial 
boom in Oklahoma. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have printed at this 
point in the RrEcorp a statement I have 
prepared on this subject. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


NAVIGATION To OPEN Up INDUSTRIAL BOOM IN 
OKLAHOMA 


(Statement by Senator ROBERT S. KERR, of 
Oklahoma) 


As Oklahoma celebrates her golden anni- 
versary of statehood, a new era dawns along 
the historic waterways. The network of 
rivers which beckoned to the trail blazers of 
Oklahoma will open up a new frontier for 
a gigantic industrial development. Con- 
struction has started on key projects assur- 
ing the navigation of the Arkansas River to 
a point near Tulsa. The proposed Central 
Oklahoma Canal, from Oklahoma City to 
southeast Oklahoma would be connected to 
the Arkansas system. We also expect to get 
the authorization for the navigation of the 
Red River extended from Shreveport to Lake 
Texoma, 

The rich virgin territory of Oklahoma once 
offered a bonanza to enterprising pioneer 
farmers. The dramatic land runs starting 
in 1889 brought about the most frenzied 
rush for farm homes in the history of the 
world. But, when modern industry learns of 
the vast opportunities opening up in this 
great industrial frontier by reason of navi- 
gation, there will take place another spectac- 
ular series of “Oklahoma runs.” 

I am frequently asked by outsiders about 
the origin of the term “Sooner,” which con- 
tinues to be a nickname for our beloved 
State. I explain that it was applied to those 
ingenious and industrious farmers who found 
a way to get into the land of opportunity 
“sooner” than the date fixed for the official 
run. This spirit of enterprise and energy 
still prevails in Oklahoma. 

Today, there is a group of industrial “Soon- 
ers” who have already scented the tremen- 
dous opportunities about to be made avail- 
able through water conservation and naviga- 
tion, and they have staked their claims. We 
invite inspection and investigation by all 
American industry seeking the best economic 
conditions for operations, plus the security 
of inland location. 

Oklahoma is the brightest spot in the area 
of maximum opportunity which economist 
Roger Babson has christened the “Magic 
Circle of the Nation.” Oklahoma can boast 
the greatest amount of good water, the great- 
est amount of energy fuel, together with a 
vast area of productive soil and excellent 
labor. In all the Nation, there is no other 
such combination of resources, productivity, 
and labor altogether in one place. Added to 
that is the friendly congenial spirit that 
characterizes the people of Oklahoma. 

And now we are assured low-cost water 
transportation. That will be the spark that 
lights the fuse to explode the greatest eco- 
nomic development in the Nation’s future. 
Here in Oklahoma we have the last great 
industrial frontier. The Arkansas and the 
Red Rivers are the only major tributaries of 
the Mississippi yet to be made navigable. 

Recalling the Tennessee Valley before 1933 
and the Ohio Valley before its navigation pro- 
gram really got under way, Oklahoma can be 
assured of its own great potentialities. The 
thriving Tennessee Valley demonstrated to 
the Nation the unlimited value of resource 
development. The recent industrial boom 
on the Ohio River has soared in the last 
6 years to the fantastic total of $9.3 billion 
committed for expanding old industrial 
plants and building new ones. 

Spurred by the success in other valleys, the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas campaign for a naviga- 
tion channel continuously picked up mo- 
mentum. The combined effort of the people 
and their leaders has finally won the green 
light from Congress and clearance from the 
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United States Budget Bureau. ‘The feasi- 
bility and desirability of the entire program 
has been underlined by the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Uncle Sam’s chief technical authority 
and big boss for such operations, the Chief 
of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner. 
In fact, General Itschner recently showed 
that the Arkansas Valley has even greater 
opportunities than the fabulous Ohio Valley. 

Speaking in Oklahoma recently before the 
Arkansas Basin Development Association, 
General Itschner cited the vast expansion of 
the Ohio Valley industry which he attributed 
primarily to the combination of coal, low- 
cost water transportation, and abundant 
water supply. “Here in the Arkansas Basin,” 
he pointed out, “the same elements are pres- 
ent with oil and bauxite, and chemicals, in 
addition. 

“Once, waterway transportation is avail- 
able for hauling of bauxite, and pig metal 
and fuels; once hydropower is available near 
at hand to backstop the low-cost power ad- 
vantage inherent in the coal resource and 
the easily available natural gas; once water- 
supply possibilities are developed to the full- 
est possible extent, the Arkansas Basin will 
possess the physical attributes needed for 
truly great expansion.” 

The authorized program for the Arkansas 
Basin calls for the construction of 30 flood- 
control or multiple-purpose reservoirs, 14 of 
which already are finished. General Itschner 
outlined the timetable for future construc- 
tion, expressing the hope that the schedule 
would be accelerated to final completion in 
12 or 13 years. This would open a 9-foot, 
year-round navigation channel extending 525 
miles across the States of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, terminating at Catoosa near Tulsa on 
the Verdigris River. 

Recently the Army engineers reported that 
the average annual benefits for similar proj- 
ects exceed the annual costs in the amount of 
more than $3 for every Federal dollar appro- 
priated for them. 

Another good investment expected to re- 
pay a large part of its cost would be the 100- 
mile water supply and barge canal tapping 
the tremendous source of sparkling plentiful 
water in the mountains of southeast Okla- 
homa and extending across the State to Okla- 
homa City. One of the first of its kind in 
the Nation, this marvelous man-made river 
would run water uphill by a series of lifts and 
locks. 

This central Oklahoma project was orig- 
inated by two of the Southwest’s most emi- 
nent engineers—Guy Treat, of Oklahoma 
City, and Col. Francis Wilson, of Tulsa—and 
it is viewed favorably by the Chief of Army 
Engineers. We hope to get congressional 
funds this session for the Army engineers to 
move forward on it with their own prelimi- 
nary survey. This far-flung project would 
round out a major part of the State’s water 
program. It would develop the great po- 
tentialities of the watershed in southeast 
Oklahoma with a series of new dams, pro- 
vide ample municipal and industrial water 
to many eager communities who would help 
pay the bill for the entire project, and bring 
navigation into the heart of the State close 
enough to benefit all Oklahoma producers 
and consumers. 

In our modern society water is the mag- 
net for industry. The cost of transporta- 
tion actually determines both the location 
and markets of industry. A rapidly increas- 
ing population—an annual increase equal 
to the total population of the average State— 
is booming our domestic markets. These 
facts of modern ‘life have made the Na- 
tion’s inland waterways the happy hunting 
ground. for new industry. Oklahoma will 
have the best to offer as it becomes linked 
up with this great network of low-cost trans- 
portation. 

Despite its inequities in railroad freight 
rates and the hauling distances, Oklahoma 
has experienced a phenomenal growth from 
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wigwams to skyscrapers in the comparatively 
short span of a half century. I predict, 
however, that Oklahoma’s water resources in 
the next 50 years will be more valuable, pro- 
mote more industry, create more jobs for 
workers and cause more growth than oil and 
gas have in the past 50. 

In our first half century, the oil derrick 
and the “corn as high as the elephant’s eye” 
silhouetted against the Oklahoma horizon 
have symbolized our economic strength. In 
another decade or two, the streamlined barge 
and towing vessel lining our inland water- 
ways will identify a new era of industrial 
progress. 

Having learned the lessons of “land, wood, 
and water” from my pioneer father, I am 
thrilled by the increasing conservation and 
development of Oklahoma’s natural re- 
sources. I had my first opportunity to pro- 
mote all phases of the program on a state- 
wide basis when I was elected Governor in 
1942. 

I appointed the original committee in 
Oklahoma that worked with one appointed 
by the Governor of Arkansas in formulating 
the general plan to develop the Arkansas 
River project. Our group personally ap- 
pealed to Congress, resulting in the author- 
ization of the development plan for the 
Arkansas, featuring the navigation program. 
My first piece of legislation as a Senator 
brought about an interagency, interstate 
comprehensive survey of the Arkansas- 
White-Red Rivers. This blueprint just com- 
pleted and presented to Congress will speed 
and coordinate the many projects, by all 
agencies and people affected. This moziliza- 
tion of resources, coupled with the techni- 
cal and fiscal support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, should translate our dreams into 
reality in the next decade or two. 

The vanguard of Oklahoma’s river traffic 
will start on the Arkansas. After that, the 
fiow of water transportation will move into 
the very heart of central Oklahoma, and then 
along our southern border on Red River to 
Lake Texoma. It will cause the greatest 
boom in our history, benefiting both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and favorably affect 
the entire national economy. Like the tent 
cities which sprang up overnight on the 
plains of early Oklahoma, this new indus- 
trial frontier will be transformed with magic 
speed, and continue to grow and prosper. 


NATIONAL FOOD RESERVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to present to the United 
Nations, a month ago, a proposal for 
international cooperation through the 
U. N. toward the establishment of na- 
tional food reserves. 

The text of my remarks at that time 
was recently printed in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD at the request of the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. I 
appreciate very much the kind remarks 
made at that time by the Senator from 
Iowa, regarding my efforts to have the 
United States take a realistic step toward 
wiser use of our abundance of food and 
fiber for human needs. 

I have consistently advocated such ap- 
proaches, including establishment of 
some form of international food and 
fiber reserves. I have not changed my 
hope that eventually we shall achieve 
some progress in that direction. How- 
ever, as I indicated in my remarks to the 
United Nations, I am realistic, and in 
view of repeated obstacles which have 
blocked any definite action toward spe- 
cific international reserves, I was pleased 
to propose for the United States a work- 
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able alternative of international cooper- 
ation toward the establishment of na- 
tional reserves to meet emergency needs, 
and to offer United States help for that 
purpose. 

I have just received a report from Mr. 
William J. Stribravy, executive officer to 
the United States delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
outlining the reception at the General 
Assembly to the proposal I was privileged 
to outline. j 

I note that the offer was described by 
Mr. Stribravy as the only new move made 
by the United States in the field of in- 
ternational cooperation during the Gen- 
eral Assembly just concluded. I am 
pleased that we were at least able to 
come up with one new suggestion, and 
to make progress on it. The United 
States resolution introduced to carry out 
the proposal I outlined was unanimously 
ron tht by the United Nations mem- 

ers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
report of Mr. Stribravy, plus the attached 
resolution approved by the General 
Assembly. 

There being no objection, the report 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES MISSION, 
February 26, 1957. 
To: Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY. 
(Attention: Mr. Herbert Waters.) 

From: William J. Stibravy, United States del- 
egation to the General Assembly of U. N. 
executive officer, Committee 2. 

Subject: Reception at the U. N. General As- 
sembly of the United States offer to co- 
operate in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of national food reserves against 
emergencies. 

The United States offer, announced by 
Senator HUMPHREY in the second committee, 
to make available surplus agricultural com- 
modities for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of national stocks of foodstuffs to help 
meet emergency needs, was warmly received 
by most members of the second commiitee. 

The offer represented a new move by the 
United States at the General Assembly in 
the field of international economic coopera- 
tion and the only one made by the United 
States during the past session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It came at a time when it 
appeared that the second committee would 
have to content itself either with rehashing 
the substance of previous recommendations 
on economic matters before the General As- 
sembly or with merely providing for addi- 
tional studies on subjects which had al- 
ready been on the Assembly’s agenda for 
some time. Furthermore, the offer was made 
under an item—Proposal for the Establish- 
ment of a World Food Reserve—which, at 
least temporarily, seemed to have reached a 
dead end in view of the unwillingness of the 
United States and other countries to sup- 
port the establishment of a multilateral food 
reserve. It thus opened up possibilities of 
concrete action in this field along other lines. 

The United States initiative was explicitly 
welcomed during the committee’s discus- 
sions by Ceylon, France, Yugoslavia, China, 
Australia, India, Canada, Ireland, Indonesia, 
the United Kingdom, Burma, Thailand, and 
Costa Rica. A number of countries such as 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, New Zealand, 
Burma and Thailand at first were appre- 
hensive that the United States was contem- 
plating new and greatly increased activity in 
the field of surplus disposal without regard 
to the recommendations previously developed 
in the Food and Agriculture Organization 
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concerning methods of disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities and that it was 
attempting to utilize this occasion in order 
to obtain General Assembly approval for 
such new disposal operations without safe- 
guards concerning usual marketings of such 
commodities by other countries. However, 
these countries were completely satisfied by 
a number of appropriate amendments to the 
United States sponsored resolution on this 
subject designed to make clear that surplus 
disposal to help establish national food re- 
serves would continue to be a matter for 
consideration and discussion in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. The United States 
also made a number of statements in the 
Committee designed to assure these coun- 
tries that any surplus disposal for this pur- 
pose by the United States would be within 
the framework of the principles governing 
surplus disposal developed in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and previously ac- 
cepted by the United States. 

The United States resolution (copy at- 
tached) was then adopted unanimously with 
the votes of all of the U. N. members, in- 
cluding the Soviet bloc. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF NATIONAL Foop RESERVES— 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY AT Its 656TH PLENARY MEETING 
ON FEBRUARY 20, 1957 


(Adopted on the report of the Second Com- 
mittee (A/3516) ) 


The General Assembly, having in mind the 
desirability of achieving the objectives set 
forth in its resolution 827 (IX) of December 
14, 1954, considering that one of these objec- 
tives is the possible use of food reserves for 
relieving famine and other emergency situa- 
tions, considering further that many coun- 
tries may need to establish or increase 
national reserves for this purpose, and recog- 
nizing that many countries which are in the 
early stages of economic development are 
faced with special difficulties in establishing 
adequate reserves, such as the fact that levels 
of consumption in the less developed coun- 
tries are generally relatively low, noting that 
Economic and Social Council resolution 621 
(XXII) of August 6, 1956, requests the 
Secretary General, in consultation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 

- United Nations, to report to the Council at 
its 24th session, inter alia, on the feasibility, 
and, if feasible, the manner, of using food 
reserves for meeting unforeseeable food 
shortages, noting further that the Food and 
Agriculture Organization is engaged at the 
present time in a special study of the ques- 
tion of the establishment of national reserves 
against emergencies— 

1. Requests the Setretary General, in pre- 
paring his report pursuant to Economic and 
Social Council resolution 621 (XXII), to 
include, on the basis of his consultations 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, an analysis of the 
possibilities and desirability of promoting, by 
means of consultations between importing 
and exporting member states, the use of sur- 
plus foodstuffs in building up national re- 
serves to be used in accordance with inter- 
nationally agreed principles: 

(a) To meet emergency situations; ; 

(b) To prevent excessive price increases 
arising as a result of a failure in local food 
supplies; : 

(c) To prevent excessive price increases 
resulting from increased demand due to eco- 
nomic development programs, thus facili- 
tating the economic development of less de- 
veloped countries; 

2. Further requests the Secretary General, 
in his analysis of the possibilities and desira- 
bility of the use of surplus foodstuffs for 
the above purpose, to examine whether such 
use may lead to the displacement of markets 
for those commodities and what effects it 
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may have on the economic and financial po- 
sition of those countries which depend pri- 
marily on the export of similar commodities; 

3. Requests the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to consider the possibility of postponing 
until its 25th session its examination of the 
report of the Secretary General, in order to 
be in a position to take fully into account 
the discussions and the expert technical 
studies being undertaken by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization concerning the 
establishment of national food reserves; 

4. Invites both importing and exporting 
member states to continue to consult, 
through the appropriate bodies established 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
with a view to facilitating the establishment 
of national food reserves, with due regard 
for the principles of surplus disposal recom- 
mended by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, particularly the need to avoid harm- 
ful interference with normal patterns of pro- 
duction and international trade and to insure 
that the use of surplus reserves will result 
in genuine additional consumption as de- 
fined in the principles of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 


AID TO BACKWARD COUNTRIES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, we 
have heard a great deal about foreign 
aid and help we are extending all around 
the world. I think sometimes we fail to 
give adequate attention to the countries 
of Latin America which are so loyal and 
friendly to us. I speak particularly of 
the Caribbean region. In the case of 
Haiti, which has one of the lowest stand- 
ards of living to be found anywhere in 
the world, our aid does not seem to be 
very effective for the masses of the 
population. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks two letters from Mr. 
Atherton Lee, an American who retired 
from the United Fruit Co., I believe, and 
established an outstanding flower-grow- 
ing industry, giving employment to some 
150 Haitian workers. By the use of air 
express, he now sells his products over 
the entire Caribbean area, and even in 
Florida. 

Mr. Lee, through many years’ work 
with the Haitians, has demonstrated that 
he understands some of the needs and 
problems involved in putting across a 
workable program. ‘Therefore, because 
of his experience and his dedication to 
helping the masses of Haiti, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp a letter published recently in the 
Wall Street Journal, under the title of 
“Aid in Haiti,” and a letter to the editor 
of the Washington Post under the head- 
ing “Backward Countries.” 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
18, 1957] 
AID IN HAITI 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Concerning the economic aid program of 
our Government, do not United States funds 
available to foreign countries promote a 
trend toward socialistic government enter- 


1 Food and Agriculture-Organization of the 
United Nations, Commodity Policy Studies, 
No. 10, Functions of a World Food Reserve— 
Scope and Limitations, annex ITI, Rome, 1956, 
distributed to the members of the Economic 
and Social Council under the symbol E/2855. 
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prises?. In contrast, has not extension of 
industries into foreign countries by private 
enterprise, which is our normal American 
way of life and currently so successful, been 
seriously neglected? 

To an American pleasantly retired in the 
mountains above Port-au-Prince, the follow- 
ing are some of the business activities of the 
Haitian Government directly financed by 
agencies of the United States Government: 
Sisal plantations and decorticators, lumber- 
ing and sawmills, rice production and, on a 
lesser scale, rubber production. 

Indirectly, the United States Government 
has judiciously financed road construction 
and other public works, but the funds so 
released to the Haitian Government are then 
employed to finance the Government owner- 
ship of sugar plantations and a sugar fac- 
tory, a banana export company, electric 
utilities and lesser activities. 

Disastrously, for a small country such as 
Haiti, none of these Government ventures 
into the fields of private enterprise has re- 
sulted profitably; to the contrary, year after 
year these operations have drained the Hai- 
tian treasury of urgently needed funds. 
Haiti, which is a historic ally of the United 
States dating back to 1776, is in dire poverty 
yet only 750 miles offshore from Miami, the 
latter an impressive example of the wealth 
and prosperity of our free-enterprise system. 

There should be no criticism of our Gov- 
ernment personnel here, or of the Haitian 
Government for the foregoing; because of the 
widespread unemployment and poverty the 
Government has tried to create employment 
and revenue, since there is no private capital 
to undertake these enterprises. 

Presumably what is happening here is 
occurring to some degree in other countries 
receiving financial aid from the United 
States Government. 

In short, our American financing of for- 
eign countries creates a trend to government 
socialistic operations in activities which are 
usually considered the fields of private 
enterprise. 

Few home-side Americans appreciate the 
substantial, widespread economic aid accom- 
plished by private enterprise. Every sugar, 
banana, rubber, mining, or petroleum enter- 
prise of American administration in back- 
ward countries maintains schools, hospitals, 
portable water supplies, sanitation systems, 
often forestation and soil conservation, and 
with major support to the balance of trade 
of such countries. 

Here in Haiti only recently the Reynolds 
Metals Co. has initiated bauxite mining 
operations and already has built first-class 
roads, wharves, utilities, installed fine water 
and sanitary systems, while paying taxes to 
both the United States and Haitian Govern- 
ments. The Reynolds’ hospital averages 
treatments of 1,200 patients per month, not 
restricted to employees but available free to 
the community. The public works of Reyn- 
olds Metals Co. would cost our United States 
International Cooperation Administration 
several million dollars, all in outgo from the 
United States Treasury. 

The obvious need is for some catalyst to 
stimulate investment capital for these coun- 
tries. Mr. Fairless and his eminent commit- 
tee studying foreign aid can do much for 
our friends and neighbors if they can steer 
our United States Government into induce- 
ments for American private investment in 
foreign countries. Carefully studied tax ad- 
vantages for pioneering investment could be 
such an inducement. Could not such enter- 
prises at the same time contribute to the 
welfare of our home-side consumers in the 
production of needed supplies such as coffee, 
cacao, abaca, newsprint, and perhaps other 
commodities? 

With such large sums of money involved, 
is not a studious factual evaluation also 
timely of the present type of economic aid 
as a diplomatic and economic instrument? 
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Though it has value in such functions, never- 
theless can it not be substantially reduced 
with great economies, and in considerable 
part replaced by private enterprise? Is not 
such a replacement substantially in the in- 
terest of our free enterprise system and 
American way of life? 
ATHERTON LEE. 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 15, 1957] 


BACKWARD COUNTRIES 


Haiti is historically an ally of the United 
States with active participation in our own 
revolution of 1776, and substantially there- 
after. 

Irn backward countries, in the absence of 
private capital for such industries, the use 
of economic-aid funds develops a trend to- 
ward socialistic government enterprises, the 
form of government to which our people are 
in general opposed. 

Few in the United States appreciate the 
great factor contributed by American pri- 
vate enterprise in the development of back- 
ward countries. 

Take as a trenchant example Pan Amer- 
ican Airways: With no fanfare and little 
subsidy from government they have trained 
a widespread corps of thousands of compe- 
tent pilots and mechanics in Latin America, 
with its subsidiaries bringing safe and cheap 
transportation, newspapers, and commerce 
to most remote populations. 

Private enterprise such as the foregoing 
does not require large annually recurring ap- 
propriations from the United States Treas- 
ury; to the contrary it contributes to the 
Treasury. Encouragement of private pio- 
neering is the normal logical way to develop 
backward countries and extend our concep- 
tion of the American private-enterprise sys- 
tem as compared to socialistic government 
enterprise. 

Perhaps a more flexible instrument to en- 
courage production in backward countries 
is possible; tax inducements to American 
pioneering ventures, in specified friendly 
countries, can be selected to contribute to 
the welfare of the American consumer. For 
example, would not American consumers 
welcome greater production of coffee and 
cacao? Manila hemp is a defense material 
wanted by our Navy and is in seriously short 
world supply; American cordage manufac- 
turers want more of it. There is no world 
overproduction of bananas. 

All of these crops are preeminently 
adapted to our long-time ally, Haiti. It 
seems a simple, logical, inexpensive way to 
help our nonvocal neighbor and friend, while 
substantially helping ourselves. 

Could not such selective tax inducements 
become a useful diplomatic and economic 
instrument in American foreign policies? 
Our economists could find similar ways to 
aid Bolivia, Chile, and other friendly coun- 
tries. 

ATHERTON LEE, 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI. 


ASSISTANCE TO POLAND 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
day I received a letter from the Wiscon- 
sin State Chapter of the Polish American 
Congress containing a most significant 
expression. I send to the desk the text 
of the letter, and I append to it a most 
helpful and clarifying editorial entitled 
“Aid to Former Satellites,” published in 
the Washington Post of March 11, 1957. 
I ask unanimous consent that those 
items, together with my statement, be 
printed in the Record at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MILWAUKEE POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
CHAPTER RECOMMENDS APPROVAL OF AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR AID TO POLAND—-SENATOR 
WILEY Says, LET Us INDEED GIVE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT CHANCE To NEGOTIATE A SOUND 
PROPOSAL 


The other day, I received from the Wiscon- 
sin State Chapter of the Polish-American 
Congress a most significant expression. 

Mr. Anthony Szymczak, president of the 
chapter, urged approval of legislation which 
may ultimately come out of the present nego- 
tiations between the American and Polish 
Governments as regards the possibility of 
future aid to Poland. 

These current negotiations involve a prob- 
lem about as complex and as fraught with 
significance for the entire world as almost 
any phase of our current international nego- 
tiations, including even the all-important 
Middle East. 

There is obviously tremendous controversy 
and honest differences of opinion even at the 
opening stage of the current negotiations. 
The following points are, however, indis- 
putable: 


POINTS ON WHICH MOST PEOPLE AGREE 


1. The, people of the United States are 
now, as they have always been, utterly op- 
posed to communism in any way, shape, or 
form. 

2. Polish-Americans of my State and others 
among the 6 million Americans of Polish 
descent in the United States—devout, patri- 
otic Americans—are even more opposed to 
communism than most other Americans. 
Why? Because they appreciate the suffer- 
ing which communism has caused through- 
out the world and, in particular, in the 
homeland from which their forefathers came. 

3. There is, however, a definite distinction 
to be drawn between the Polish Government 
and the Polish people. 


USE FOOD SURPLUS COSTRUCTIVELY 


Men may differ as to whether the ad- 
vantages outweigh the disadvantages in 
aiding the Gomulka government, as such. 
There is and should be less disagreement, 
however, concerning the possibility of reliev- 
ing the suffering of the Polish people them- 
selves—through carefully supervised distri- 
bution of much-needed foodstuffs. Yes; 
there should be far less disagreement over 
constructive humanitarian use of United 
States surplus supplies. 

4. Most Americans would agree that we 
should welcome any progress made in Poland 
or in any other satellite state toward a 
greater measure of freedom and sovereignty. 

That does not mean that we approve so- 
called national communism. It does not 
mean that we ignore the previous record of 
these so-called national Communists, par- 
ticularly as regards the evil which they did 
to truly democratic, freedom-loving elements, 
especially in the immediate postwar period. 


DON’T SLAM DOOR ON NEGOTIATIONS 


5. My own position is that we of the Con- 
gress should keep our minds open and our 
eyes and our ears open. My position is that 
we should give the State Department our 
faith and confidence as it proceeds methodi- 
cally. We should give it the full opportunity 
to explore this matter, most carefully as it 
sees fit. 

We definitely should not slam the door on 
the negotiations. We definitely should not 
lock ourselves into a position where we have 
no room for negotiation. 

We—in Congress—definitely should not 
seek to impose beforehand completely in- 
flexible rules which might make the success 
of sound negotiations impossible. 

We definitely must not ignore vhe fact that 
the ruthless Kremlin Government undoubt- 
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edly at this very moment would like a pretext 
to exterminate the flickering light of the be- 
ginnings of freedom in Poland. 

Diplomatic negotiations take time. They 
require patience. They require opportunity 
for frank discussion and, yes, very often for 
thoroughly confidential discussion, until 
matters are in shape where they can be pre- 
sented, as they must eventually be, publicly. 

The Senate will not, of course, abandon, 
in the slightest, its prerogatives under the 
Constitution. The Senate will require the 
facts necessary to come to its own decision 
on this matter later on. So, too, my col- 
leagues of the House of Representatives will 
likewise require the facts before they give 
approval to any proposed legislation. 

This matter, therefore, will have to þe 
studied in all of its implications—legal, eco- 
nomic, budgetary, political, social, psy- 
chological. 

WARSAW DEVELOPMENTS MAY BE TURNING 

POINT IN HISTORY 


Let me point out finally that the eyes of 
the world, especially behind the Iron Curtain, 
are on the Warsaw Government, in large 
part. 

Through Warsaw, we may be able to effect 
an important step in the prevention of world 
war III by our helping to ease the satellites 
toward a greater degree of independence from 
Moscow. But the situation is fraught with 
difficulty. 

Let us give the State Department the 
chance to try to work this matter out in the 
national interest and in the interest of world 
peace and freedom. 

We are at an important transition point 
today in the world’s history, in the history 
of the relations between Moscow and the 
satellites. Let us not toss away the historic 
opportunities—to divide the Soviet Empire— 
which may be ours. 

Let us not allow the martyrdom of Hun- 
gary to be forgotten nor the less dramatic 
but nonetheless meaningful struggle of other 
brave peoples—who are inching step by step 
on the road to freedom, 


NEITHER BLANK CHECK NOR RIGID OPPOSITION 


Let us neither bind ourselves in advance 
toward a blank check (which we certainly 
will not sign), nor bind ourselves in advance 
to an utterly rigid, dogmatic position which 
might lose for us an oppportunity which is 
ours to grasp at this time. 

I send to the desk now the text of the 
letter from Mr. Szymczak and his associates. 
I append to it the text of a most helpful and 
clarifying editorial which was contained in 
Monday’s Washington Post. I ask that both 
items be printed at this point in the body of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
WISCONSIN STATE CHAPTER, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 6, 1957. 

Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

House of Senate, 
Washington, D.C. A end 

Dear SIR: At present there are negotiations 
being carried on between our Government 
and representatives of Poland as to aid which 
our country could render to the Polish Na- 
tion, and as to what form is this aid to take— 
whether in finance or products, or both. 

When the question of this aid comes before 
the House we hope that you, Mr. Senator, 
will do your utmost to have this bill pass as 
nearly unanimously as is possible. 

Poland needs aid now—the material aid we 
may render this nation now will not only 
help to reduce its physical distress, but this 
aid will also become a moral uplift from 
which the Poles will be able to absorb hope 
and trust in the future. 

Since the June upheaval and the break 
with Moscow, there has been an ever lessening 
of tight and tyrannical rules and an ever in- 
creasing form of freedom for the people for 
which they have been striving for so long. 
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There is also a feeling of relief in the na- 
tion—trelief which manifests itself especially 
in a much better understanding way of gov- 
ernment for the people, and a much better 
understanding of other nations for Poland’s 
plight. 

We urge you once again therefore to exert 
your infiuence and try to do your utmost to 
promote and pass this bill for aid to Poland. 

Thanking you for any assistance you may 
render this nation in its plight we are 

Yours most sincerely. 

ANTHONY SZYMCZAK, 

Polish American Congress, President. 
FRANK PLICHTA, Secretary. 
EDMUND BANASIKOWSKI, 

Chairman for Polish Affairs. 
LEONNE D. WOZINSKI, 
Secretary. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 11, 1957] 


AID TO FORMER SATELLITES 


The difficulties that are being encountered 
in the negotiations with Poland indicate 
the need for a new policy in dealing with 
former satellite countries that are trying to 
establish their independence from Moscow. 
The Eisenhower administration has mani- 
fested its interest in giving some aid to the 
Gomulka regime in Poland, but it is up 
against stiff legal restrictions against help- 
ing any Communist country. In our opinion, 
the time has come to recognize the changed 
conditions that are coming about in the 
satellites in our laws as well as in our sym- 
pathies. 

The purpose of such a policy is not, of 
course, to aid any sort of communism. The 
doctrines that have come to be associated 
with communism are repugnant to all free 
peoples, and they will remain so whether 
promulgated from Moscow, Warsaw, Bel- 
grade or any other capital. Because of this 
fact, however, the free world has a most 
direct interest in helping people who have 
suffered under Communist dictators to re- 
gain control of their own destiny. The 
United States and its allies have no desire 
whatever to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Poland or to draw that country into any 
anti-Russian alliance. But they do have an 
enormous interest in extending the area of 
freedom from Moscow’s domination as a 
means of discouraging aggression and en- 
hancing the outlook for peace. 

Congress passed the Battle Act prohibiting 
aid to Communist regimes before the satel- 
lite revolutions began. The situation with 
which it was then dealing was rather dis- 
tinctly black and white. Now patches of 
gray have appeared. Secretary of State Dul- 
les has found from an abundance of evidence 
that the Gomulka regime in Poland is not 
under domination by the Kremlin. This 
makes it possible for the United States to 
Sell surplus farm products to Poland, but the 
door apparently remains closed to the grant- 
ing of Export-Import Bank loans and to 
guaranties that would make private credit 
feasible. Clearly Congress ought to lift these 
restrictions from satellites emerging into 
a state of independence. 

In opposing any aid to Poland, Senator 
ENOWLAND contends that such action would 
make it “difficult to discriminate against 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary.” If these countries should achieve 
their independence, no one would want to 
discriminate against them. With the satel- 
lites free, the United States could well af- 
ford to help them because our own security 
would be less of a problem. So long as these 
countries remain under Moscow’s domina- 
tion, however, a distinction between them 
and semi-independent Poland can and must 
be drawn. 

_ Of course, the United States must be cau- 
tious in aiding satellites in the transitional 
stage between ruthless suppression and in- 
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dependence. The aid given must be limited 
not only because of the economic risks in- 
volved but also to avoid a Russian response 
which might touch off world war III. But 
when people who have risked much for a 
breath of freedom and are willing to risk 
much more come to the United States for 
moderate help, this country cannot close the 
door to them without being untrue to its 
own basic policies and to its immeasurable 
interest in a better world. 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
have become greatly disturbed by ex- 
pressions of belief that assistance to Po- 
land is assistance to communism. I be- 
lieve that we should know more about 
the situation inside Poland than we do 
now before we come to this possibly er- 
roneous conclusion. 

Let me go back in history for a few 
weeks and remind my fellow Senators of 
some of the heartbreaking incidents of 
the Hungarian revolution. A people of 
immense courage and with a driving 
thirst for freedom rose against their So- 
viet oppressors, well knowing that they 
were risking death in so doing. Their 
superb courage overturned the Com- 


munist government and for a consider- 


able period so startled their rulers in 
Moscow that they made no attempt to 
put down the outbreak by force of arms. 

What they feared we do not know. 
It is probable that the ticklish situation 
in Poland, in East Germany, and pos- 
sibly in others of their satellites led them 
to fear that the uprising might become 
too great to be put down. There was also 
in their minds without doubt the thought 
that the NATO powers might come to 
the rescue. 

But when England, France, and Israel 
moved into Egypt and the attention of 
the NATO powers was directed on that 
area as the predominant military crisis, 
the rulers of the Soviet Empire took 
heart. They sent in their soldiers; they 
sent in their artillery; they sent in their 
tanks. The revolt was crushed in 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile, as this murderous repres- 
sion proceeded, we got over the radio 
heartrending expressions of the hope for 
help. As that hope faded, there were 
despairing appeals for support of the 
Hungarian patriots by the free world. 
No one who carries those appeals in his 
memory can ever forget them. In the 
minds of the patriots we have failed the 
cause of freedom. 

Mr. President, there is great danger 
that we may again fail the cause of free- 
dom when it can be served by economic 
assistance in a critical time. Reports 
which come from private sources indi- 
cate that the people of Poland thirst for 
freedom, that they are determined to 
eliminate communism from their politi- 
cal life and from their economy, having 
witnessed over many years the fact that 
it fails to provide the good life for those 
who are subjected to its slavery. 

The people of Poland do not ask for 
armed assistance. They do need eco- 
nomic support from existing funds which 
will make it possible for them to rebuild 
private industry and production on 
farms and in factories. For instance, we 
would provide equipment for the family 
farm, not for the great collectives. 

We may well be uncertain as to which 
way Gomulka will go. No more can we 
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be sure that if the spirit of freedom in- 
creases and spreads the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not again move in with tanks 
and artillery. We cannot, however, af- 
ford to risk missing an opportunity 
which has strong possibilities in its favor 
even though it may lack complete cer- 
tainty. We may feel sure that proper 
support at this time will in the long run 
strengthen the spirit of freedom not 
merely in Poland but in the other satel- 
lites as well. 

With carefully planned assistance of 
the kind which will encourage, support 
and develop free enterprise in a free- 
dom-loving country, let us support the 
cause of Poland as we failed to support 
it in Hungary. We must not miss this 
duty and this opportunity. 


SALUTE TO NATIONAL INVEST-IN- 
AMERICA WEEK, APRIL 28 TO MAY 
4, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our 
country, we enjoy a great many com- 
memorative observances—special days, 
weeks, and months. Some of them are 
for rather important purposes, others less 
so. 

I should like to invite attention, today, 
to a very important occasion which will 
be commencing in a little over a month. 

I mention it today because I would like 
to give every possible advance encourage- 
ment toward the greatest possible grass- 
roots success of this effort this year; suc- 
cess which I know it will enjoy. 

By mentioning it this far in advance, I 
am hoping to throw the spotlight, so to 
speak, on it well ahead of time, thus per- 
haps, stimulating even more communi- 
ties throughout our land to participate 
fully in it. 

I refer in this instance to the celebra- 
tion during the week of April 28 to May 
4 of the third annual National Invest-in- 
America Week. 

This is the splendid occasion in which 
every American who has invested in jobs, 
in savings, in homes, in insurance, in se- 
curities, is reminded anew of his stake, of 
our stake, in the great free-enterprise 
system. 

I cannot too highly commend this 
forthcoming occasion. It is well spear- 
headed by the National Invest-in- 
America Committee, headquartered in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building at 
121 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Last year’s successful celebration of 
Invest-in-America Week was highlighted 
by telegram on April 18, 1956, from Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower to the Hon- 
orable Daniel W. Bell, chairman of the 
Washington, D. C., Invest-in-America 
Committee. 


IKE’S TELEGRAM IN 1956 


President Eisenhower said: 


To the Invest-in-America Committee, I ex- 
tend congratulations on its efforts to empha- 
size, through the April 29-May 5 observance, 
that everyone who has a savings account, an 
insurance policy, a share of stock or a bond, 
is an investor in American competitive enter- 
prise. Better public understanding of this 
feature of our economic system should con- 
tribute to our Nation’s future prosperity and 
economic progress. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
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This year, advance indications are that 
there is going to be an even more suc- 
cessful celebration. 

IMPORTANCE OF MORE RISK CAPITAL 

This is all to the good. Americans need 
to pause to remember the vital signifi- 
cance of providing the capital with which 


to finance this country’s steady expan- 


sion, yes, especially the risk capital for 
new plants, new machinery, new jobs. 

We are all aware that the America of 
170 million population of 1957 will soon 
be the America of 200 million in 1967. 

If we are to provide for them a still 
higher standard of living, as we certainly 
will; if we are to create the new jobs for 
the 400,000 Americans who enter the 
labor force each and every year, then 
we must have still more savings and in- 
vestments in America, still sounder in- 
vestments by still more of our people. 

This very week’s Time magazine de- 
votes its lead story to the great American 
insurance industry—with its 106 million 
policyholders—a symbol of one notable 
phase of our free-enterprise system. 

SPECIAL INVESTMENT BANKERS’ BULLETIN 


I was pleased to note, moreover, that 
the January 1956 issue of the Educational 
Bulletin of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America was devoted to a 
special Invest-in-America edition. It 
is a most helpful presentation. 

LETTER FROM WALTER SCHMIDT 


I should like to quote from a letter now 
from the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Invest-in-America 
Committee, received this morning by one 
of our Senate staff members who had 
taken up this matter in my behalf: 

Invest-in-America was founded on the 
belief that there is a tremendous need to 
educate the American people on the impor- 
tant role their savings play in financing the 
economy of the country. Hence the slogan 
“Every American an investor in jobs, savings, 
homes, insurance, and securities.” If this 
basic truth can be implanted in the minds 
of an ever-increasing number of people, a 
program of savings and investment will result 
which will most certainly help to strengthen 
the economy of the country. 

Senator WILEY’s philosophy is closely akin 
to that of our committee. We are delighted 
with the interest you have shown in our 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER A. SCHMIDT, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


I send to the desk excerpts from other 
material published by the committee. 
1955, 1956, AND 1957 OFFICERS 


I include the full list of the 1955 and 
1956 officers of the committee, as well as 
the 1957 officers—an outstanding group 
of Americans contributing of their time 
and efforts for a splendid, patriotic pur- 
pose. 

Naturally, communities throughout 
our land will want to know more about 
how they can set up and/or expand their 
own particular local celebration. They 
can obtain full information from the 
National Investment-in-America Com- 
mittee, headquartered in Philadelphia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN WASHINGTON 


However, so that they can see right at 
hand exactly how one community per- 
formed, I am pleased to include pages 
from the Investment Bankers’ Bulletin of 
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last year which describe exactly what 
was done in our Nation’s Capital by an 
outstanding group of civic leaders in 
1955. I believe that what Washington, 
D. C., accomplished can serve as a model 
which other cities across the Nation can 
follow, and I know that the 1957 celebra- 
tion in Washington will be still finer. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
materials be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL INVEST-IN-AMERICA 
COMMITTEE, Inc., 1957 


(Eleventh floor, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, 121 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., Pennypacker 5-9320) 


OFFICERS 


Chairman, National Invest-in-America 
week, April 28-May 4, 1957, T. S. Petersen, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

.Chairman of the board, Frederic A. Potts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice chairman, J. Earle Jardine, Jr., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Chairman, executive committee, Walter A. 
Schmidt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary, Rudolf F. Vogeler, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Treasurer, Alexander Biddle, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Counsel, Samuel R. Rosenbaum, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Executive secretary, Kathryn M. Duffy. 


DIRECTORS 


James B. Black, San Francisco, Calif.; John 
F. Bunn, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Whitney 
Bunting, New York, N. Y., chairman, eastern 
division, Invest-in-America Committee; 
Daniel J. Cullen, San Francisco, Calif.; chair- 
man, western division, Invest-in-America 
Committee; Robert A. Dowling, New York, 
N. Y.; Wilfred D. Gillen, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lee S. Harris, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Louis 
P. Hoyer, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Latshaw, 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman, central division, 
Invest-in-America Committee; Ruddick C. 
Lawrence, New York, N. Y.; Howard C. Peter- 
sen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Mary G. Roeb- 
ling, Trenton, N. J.; Eliot H. Sharp, New 
York, N. Y.; C. A. Sienkiewicz, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Edward Starr, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Reese H. Taylor, Los Angeles, Calif.; Franklyn 
Waltman, Philadelphia, Pa.; T. Johnson 
Ward, Philadelphia, Pa.; Phelps Witter, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


NATIONAL INVEST-IN-AMERICA COMMITTEE, 
Inc., 1956 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Officers 

Chairman, Frederic A. Potts, the Philadel- 
phia National Bank. 

Vice chairman, J. Earle Jardine, Jr., part- 
ner, William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles; 
vice chairman, executive committee, Na- 
tional Invest-in-America Committee. 

Chairman, executive committee, Walter A. 
Schmidt, senior partner, Schmidt, Poole, 
Roberts & Parke, Philadelphia. 

Secretary, Rudolf F. Vogeler, executive di- 
rector, the Chamber of Commerce of Great 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Alexander Biddle, executive vice 
president, Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock 
Exchange. 

Counsel, Samuel R. Rosenbaum, impartial 
trustee, music performance trust fund, 
American Phonograph Industry. 

Governors 

James B. Black, president, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco. 

John F. Bunn, Jr., partner, Bioren & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Dr. J. Whitney Bunting, consultant-edu- 
cation research, General Electric Co., New 
York.t 

Daniel J. Cullen, general partner, Walston 
& Co., San Francisco.t 

Wilfred D. Gillen, president, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia.t : 

Lee S. Harris, Jr., assistant to president, 
Frank G. Binswanger, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia. 

John Latshaw, resident partner, E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co., Kansas City.1 

John O. MacFarlane, partner, Manley, Ben- 
nett & Co., Detroit. 

Howard C. Petersen, president, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, president, Trenton 
Trust Co., Trenton. 

Eliot H. Sharp, editor, Investment Dealers’ 
Digest, New York.1 j 

C. A. Sienkiewicz, president, Central-Penn 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Edward Starr, Jr., partner, Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Reese H. Taylor, president, Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles. 

Franklyn Waltman, director of public re- 
lations, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 

T. Johnson Ward, resident partner, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Philadelphia. 

Phelps Witter, resident partner, Dean Wit- 
ter & Co., Los Angeles. 


National chairman of the week 


R. G. Rincliffe, president, Philadelphia, 
Electric Co., Philadelphia. 


Divisional chairmen 


Western division: Daniel J. Cullen, vice 
chairman. 

Eastern division: Dr. J. Whitney Bunting, 
vice chairman. 

Central division: 
chairman. 

(Available to Invest-in-American sponsors, 
Opportunity U. S. A. A 25-minute, 16 mm., 
sound picture that develops the saving-in- 
vestment theme. For information write to 
education committee, Investment Bankers 
Association of America, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington 4, D. C.) 


NATIONAL INVEST-IN-AMERICA COMMITTEE, 
Inc., 1955 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Officers 


Chairman, Frederic A. Potts, president, the 
Philadelphia National Bank. 

Vice chairman, J. Earle Jardine, Jr., part- 
ner, William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles; 
vice chairman, executive committee. 

Chairman, executive committee, Walter A. 
Schmidt, senior partner, Schmidt, Poole, 
Roberts & Parke, Philadelphia. 

Secretary, Rudolf F. Vogeler, executive di- 
rector, the Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Alexander Biddle, executive vice 
president, Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change. 

Counsel, Samuel R. Rosenbaum, impartial 
trustee, Music Performance Trust Fund, 
American Phonograph Industry. 


: Governors 

James B. Black, president, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco. 

John F. Bunn, Jr., partner, Bioren & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. J. Whitney Bunting, consultant, edu- 
cational research, General Electric Co., New 
York. 

Robert S. Byfield (deceased), G. H. Walker 
& Co., New York. 

Wilfred D. Gillen, president, the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania. 


John Latshaw, vice 


1Member, executive committee, National 
Invest-in-America Committee. 
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-Lee S. Harris, assistant to president, Frank 
G. Binswanger, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia. 
John Latshaw, resident partner, E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co., Kansas City. 
. John O. MacFarlane, partner, Manley, Ben- 
nett & Co., Detroit. 
Howard C. Petersen, president, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Mary C. Roebling, president, Trenton 
Trust Co., Trenton. 
- Eliot H. Sharp, editor, Investment Dealers 
Digest, New York.t 
. ©. A. Sienkiewicz, president, Central-Penn 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Edward Starr, Jr., partner, Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia.+ 
Reese H. Taylor, president, Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles. 
Franklyn Waltman, director of public re- 
lations, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 
Phelps Witter, resident partner, Dean Wit- 
ter & Co., Los Angeles. 


National chairman of the week 


Reese H. Taylor, president, Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles. 


Local committee chairmen 


Atlanta: Clement A. Evans, president, 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. 

Charlotte: Jonathan G. Gullick, Interstate 
Securities Corp. 

Denver: O. Jerry Jorgenson, executive vice 
president, Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 

Detroit: T. F. Willmore, Jr., Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Houston: Joseph R. Neuhaus, vice presi- 
dent, Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. 

Kansas City: John Latshaw, resident part- 
ner, E. F. Hutton & Co. 

Lincoln: Evert M. Hunt, vice president, 
the First Trust Company of Lincoln. 

Los Angeles: Y. Frank Freeman, vice pres- 
ident, Paramount Pictures, Inc. 

Minneapolis: Ira D. Owen, vice president, 
Allison-Williams Co. 

New York: Jeffrey S. Granger, Jr., Young 
Men’s Board of Trade, Inc. 

Oklahoma City: Edgar R. Oppenheim, part- 
ner, Leo Oppenheim & Co. 

Omaha: John C. Schutz, vice president and 
secretary, Chiles-Schutz Co. 

Philadelphia: T. Johnson Ward, resident 
partner, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 

Pittsburgh: Kirkwood B. Cunningham, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Cunningham, 
Schmertz & Co. 

Providence: J. Irving McDowell, partner, 
McDowell, Dimond & Co. 

Richmond: W. Barrett Disney, resident 
partner, Abbott, Proctor & Paine. 

San Francisco: Daniel J. Cullen, general 
partner, Walston & Co. 

St. Louis: Elvin K. Popper, partner, I. M. 
Simon & Co. 

Topeka: Carl Meyer, secretary and treas- 
urer, the Columbian Securities Corp. 

Tulsa: Evan L. Davis, Kennedy Building. 

Washington, D. C.: Millard F. West, Jr., 
partner, Auchincloss, Parker, Redpath. 

Wichita: James O. Davidson, the Ranson- 
Davidson Co. Inc. 


Fact SHEET, THIRD ANNUAL NATIONAL IN- 
VEST-IN-AMERICA WEEK, APRIL 28 TO MAY 
4, 1957 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The statement of principles of the National 
Invest-in-America Committee reads as fol- 
lows: : 

“The American competitive-enterprise 
system was founded on the work and savings 
of the people and has produced the highest 
standard of living in history. Our people, 
of their own free wìll, have made all forms 


1 Member, executive committee, National 
Invest-in-America Committee. 
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of investment from Government bonds to 
venture capital for new enterprises. Com- 
petitive enterprise is dependent on the con- 
tinued supply of these funds, which benefit 
consumers, workers, and the national inter- 
est, as well as investors. 

“Investing in America has helped to make 
o- country great. This idea needs to be 
brought home to all the people, men and 
women. We are fighting to preserve our 
economic, religious, and political freedom, 
and the battle must be won in the field of 
ideas as well as on the battlefield.” 


SLOGANS 


The following slogans expressing the In- 
vest-in-America principles have developed 
out of Invest-in-America Weeks: 

1. Eagle insignia with caption “Invest 
in America for More and Better Jobs.” 

2. Every American an Investor in Jobs, 
Savings, Homes, Insurance, Securities. 

8. Finance, the Lifestream of Competitive 
Enterprise. 

4. Money at Work Means Men at Work. 

5. Every American a Capitalist. 

6. Work—Save—Invest. 


GENERAL APPLICATION 


One of the gravest problems facing Amer- 
ican business and industry is the source of 
the capital funds that will be needed in the 
next few years to pay for the expansion and 
modernization of facilities required to meet 
the needs of this country with its rapidly 
increasing population. An estimated $42 
billion of capital per annum must be pro- 
vided for the next 10 years from retained 
earnings and the savings of the people. The 
generation of such sums is a Herculean task 
in the face of current taxation and other gov- 
ernmental restrictions. 

Invest-in-America is a movement designed 
to assist in the solution of that problem by 
encouraging saving and investment and by 
promoting a better understanding of the 
role capital funds play in our American way 
of life. Finance is the “Lifestream of com- 
petitive enterprise.” 

Invest-in-America Week is an effective 1- 
week medium for educating the American 
people on this basic economic and finan- 
cial problem we face. During the past sum- 
mer, National Invest-in-America headquar- 
ters developed a TV pattern for putting this 
story across on the air on a year-round basis. 


STATEMENT IN IBA EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN 


The National Invest-in-America Commit- 
tee, Inc., is most appreciative of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America having 
compiled the complete record of the 1955 


celebration of Invest-in-America in 22 cities ` 


throughout the country. 

It should provide additional ideas for those 
cities who have staged programs in the 
past—and should be a guide to other cities 
throughout the country who are in the 
process of getting started this year. 

We are encouraged by the number of large 
corporations who realize that Invest-in- 
America—with the slogan “Money at work— 
men at work”—is probably the best medium 
of pointing up the free individual enterprise 
system to the mass of people who benefit 
from our American way of life. 

If every worker in industry realized that 
he was a capitalist when he owned a home, 
an automobile, an insurance policy, a savings 
account, a Government bond or a share of 
stock, it would be a great step forward. It 
would automatically combat communism 
head on, and at the same time widen the 
necessary base if our economy is going to be 
prepared to see our population grow to at 
least 200 million by 1975. 

From my standpoint, I am proud that IBA 
has had a part in the development of this 
program. I think every city in all parts of 
the country should organize itself to further 
the effort. You will see additional advan- 
tages in a coordinated effort with your 
chamber of commerce, banks, stock ex- 
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changes, junior achievement, securities firms, - 
and insurance organizations. 
; WALTER B. SCHMIDT, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Invest-in-America Committee, Inc. 


1955 CELEBRATION IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A highly successful celebration of Invest- 
in-America Week in Washington, resulted in 
an increased incentive on the part of the 
financial, business, and industrial commu- 
nity to conduct a second such celebration 
in 1956, according to Bernard J. Nees, secre- 
tary, Washington, Invest-in-America Com- 
mittee, partner, Johnston, Lemon & Co. 

The two sponsoring organizations of the 
Washington celebration were the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade and the Southeastern 
Group of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. With the assistance of Wil- 
liam H. Press, executive vice president of 
the board of trade, a citywide Invest-in- 
America Committee was established to repre- 
sent all segments of industry, business, and 
finance in the Washington metropolitan area. 
The services of Lou Brott, professional public 
relation representative, were obtained for 
planning, coordinating, and conducting the 
week in cooperation with the operating com- 
mittees of the sponsoring organizations. 

Members of the Washington, D. C., Invest- 
in-America Committee: 


OFFICERS 


Chairman, Robert V. Fleming, president 
and chairman of the board, Riggs National 
Bank. i 

Vice chairman, James M. Johnston, senior 
partner, Johnston, Lemon & Co. 

Francis J. Kane, president, Washington 
Board of Trade. 


COMMITTEE 


Ben McKelway, editor, the Evening Star. 

Thomas E. Melloy, president, Melpar, Inc. 

Herbert J. Rich, president, Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association. 

Francis E. Robey, president, District of Co- 
lumbia Bankers Association. 

Thomas C. Anglin, president, Bond Club of 
Washington. 

E. C. Baltz, president, Perpetual Building 
Association. 

Everett J. Boothby, president, Washington 
Gas Light Co. 

J. A. B. Broadwater, president, Capital 
Transit Co. 

Edgar B. Rouse, chairman, Washington 
branch, Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change. 

C. Melvin Sharpe, president, Board of Edu- 
cation, D. C. 

Robert B. Swope, 
Oxygen Co. 

Philip M. Talbott, senior vice president, 
Woodward & Lothrop. 

Charles H. Tompkins, president, Chas. H. 
Tompkins Co. 

Millard F. West, chairman, education com- 
mittee, Southeast Group Investment Bank- 
ers Association. 

Raymond C. Williams, president, District 
of Columbia Building and Loan League. 

Carey Winston, president, Washington Real 
Estate Board. 

John F. Donohoe, president, Federation of 
Business Men’s Association. 

R. Roy Dunn, president, Potomac Electric 
Power Co. 

Henry Gichner, president, Greater Wash- 
ington Industrial Commission. 

Wilfred L. Goodwyn, chairman, Southeast 
Group Investment Bankers Association. 

Pat J. R. Gorman, chairman, Economic 
Education Subcommittee, American Ideals 
Committee, Washington Board of Trade. 

Frances C. Hunter, resident partner, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

A. L. Jagoe, president, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Howard W. Kacy, executive vice president, 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


president, Southern 
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The objective of this program, as set forth 
by the committee, was to emphasize to the 
general public in the metropolitan area of 
Washington the importance of savings and 
investment in the free enterprise capitalistic 
system. 

Upon the request of Mr. Robert V. Flem- 
ing, chairman of the committee, the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia issued a formal proclamation declaring 
April 24 to May 1, 1955, Invest-in-America 
Week for the District of Columbia. The 
proclamation was presented by Mr. Samuel 
Spencer, president of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, to the chairman of the committee, 
in the presence of representatives of the 
press at the District Building. 

Posters for employee bulletin boards, call- 
ing attention to Invest-in-America Week, 
were distributed to approximately 500 busi- 
nesses in the metropolitan area and also 
easel-type counter and window placards 
were distributed, with the assistance of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and associates 
of investment firms, for display to the gen- 
eral public. Through cooperation with 
Capital Transit Co., posters were furnished 
for 300 streetcars and buses. 

A specialist folder and covering letter were 
forwarded to more than 200 organizations 
in the Washington metropolitan area, out- 
lining the objectives of the Invest-in-Amer- 
ica Week. Contained in the letter was a 
request that each organization, sometime in 
the future, include in the agenda of their 
meetings a showing of the Washington Board 
of Trade’s motion picture “It Is Everybody’s 
Business,” pointing out that speakers would 
be made available by the Invest-in-America 
Committee. 

In the field of radio and television activ- 
ity, 2 television stations—WMAL-TV and 
WTOP-TV—presented the Washington Board 
of Trade 20-minute film together with an 
appropriate explanation of the week. Also, 
a series of announcements were distributed 
to the 22 Washington metropolitan area 
radio and television stations, as well as to 
program directors and well-known local tele- 
vision and radio personalities. It has been 
estimated that the Invest-in-America Week 
celebration was mentioned approximately 
300 times over these media. 

Under the joint auspices of the Traffic 
Safety Week Committee and the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, an award contest was con- 
ducted during the week. The Star pub- 
lished four-column pictures of pedestrian 
groups with the heads of two pedestrians 
circled. Awards were offered to those pe- 
destrians who identified themselves in the 
photographs. The awards consisted of a 
$25 United States Savings Bond, $25 for 
opening a savings account in any bank 
selected by the winner, $25 for opening 
an account in any building and loan asso- 
ciation selected by the winner, and one share 
of Potomac Electric Power Co. common stock. 


ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. MERRILL B. 
TWINING, COMMANDANT OF THE 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a Navy Day 
address by Lt. Gen. Merrill B. Twining, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Schools, which was made on the 26th 
of October 1956. This speech first came 
to my attention last fall and I believe it 
to be one of the finest that I have seen 
on the proper role of sea power, particu- 
larly the large carriers and the amphibi- 
ous fleet, in any conflict of the future. 
It is often easy to consider our national 
military power solely in terms of strate- 
gic bombing and all-out nuclear war, 
and it is often easy to overlook the basic 
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concepts of a balanced military force. 
As the Middle East has shown us, we 
must be prepared to meet any threat of 
Communist aggression anywhere at any 
time. Much of this preparedness de- 
pends upon the control of the seas and 
our ability to establish advance bases. 
As we review our national defense pol- 
icy and defense appropriations for the 
coming year, I think it is timely to give 
consideration to the very valid discus- 
sion of naval power which a marine 
general has provided us. Such an ex- 
ample of interservice understanding is 
indeed reassuring. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Navy Day SPEECH or Lr. GEN. MERRILL B. 
TWINING, USMC, DELIVERED In LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF., BEFORE THE Navy LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


All of us are here today because of a com- 
mon bond—our interest in naval affairs. It 
may focus sharply on some one facet of the 
naval service, based on personal experi- 
ence or an absorbing interest in a particular 
professional aspect. I expect that a former 
carrier man, or submariner, thinks first and 
oftenest of the branch he knows and loves 
the best. As a marine, I presume I, too, 
could be accused of a certain solicitude for 
the fortunes and affairs of the Marine Corps. 
But fundamentally, the interest of all of us 
stems from a common source; our overall 
concern for the welfare and continued use- 
fulness of the Naval Establishment which 
provides and supports the fleet. 

The various elements view the fleet from 
different vantage points, based on history, 
wartime experience, and service aspirations. 
I know you are quite familiar with most of 
these varying service outlooks. There is, 
however, one point of view upon which I 
feel qualified to speak, and which may be 
of interest as a matter of first impression 
for many in this audience. I mean the point 
of view of the Marine Corps as a sister serv- 
ice of the Navy within the Naval Establish- 
ment—I mean the particular regard in 
which the Marine Corps views the overall 
naval problem as the Navy’s partner in com- 
bat. In short, I mean to portray to you, as 
lucidly and as faithfully as I can, a marine’s 
eye view of the United States Fleet. 

As we all know, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps were brought into being 
by separate legislative acts, enacted at vari- 
ous times during the Revolutionary War. 
These three services continued their sepa- 
rate existence until the establishment of the 
Federal Government, when they were all 
brought together under the War Department 
and placed under the authority of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

This unsatisfactory arrangement was ter- 
minated in 1798, as a result of weaknesses 
disclosed prior to the naval war with France. 
In April 1798 there was created the Depart- 
ment of the Navy as we know it today. To it 
was transferred the title to the ships of the 
fleet, the dockyards which maintained them, 
and authority over the officers and men who 
sailed them. The act made no mention of 
marines or the Marine Corps, but the latter, 
by common consent and as a matter of 
course, went over to the new establishment 
as a sister service of the United States Navy. 

This is much more than a matter of his- 
toric trivia. It is the first plain indication 
of the philosophy befitting a great maritime 
nation, and which has dominated our naval 
policy throughout our national existence; 
that the United States, unlike the European 
countries, was to make the sea its ally and 
not its enemy; that it would use the sea as a 
friend in conveying its power and influence 
throughout the world and not merely as a 
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sterile barrier protecting its shores from the 
threat of invasion. For, note that it had 
included within its Naval Establishment, not 
only a fighting fleet, but a small land com- 
ponent intended to provide the fleet with the 
means necessary to project its power ashore 
through establishment of bases overseas to 
support its activities and give them a degree 
of permanence beyond that of mere tran- 
sient raids and incursions. This had been 
one of the great naval lessons of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and it was heeded by the de- 
signers of our national defense. It formed 
the basis of a continuing concept which was 
later to become familiar to us all—the bal- 
anced fleet of World War II or, as we might 
more precisely describe it today—the func- 
tional fleet. 

In the ensuing century, 1798-1898, this 
fundamental idea was almost lost from sight. 
Lack of appropriations resulted in a chronic 
state of poverty which reduced the Navy toa . 
shadow fleet and the Marines to a skeleton 
corps, represented by a handful of ships de- 
tachments, rather than a vigorous force, or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped for combat 
ashore in support of the fleet, as it had been 
during the Revolution. 

Even during the Civil War, the Navy was 
unable to accomplish any great strategie 
purpose of its own, even in areas ideally 
suited to its operations, due to just such a - 
lack. 

A case in point was the ill-fated assault 
on Fort Fisher on the North Carolina coast. 
It was a brilliant strategic conception to 
land and seize this key fortress of the coastal 
islands and put an end to the dreary and 
costly business of blockading by sea the 
entire Carolina coast. It was using a navy 
for its intended purpose, as an instrument 
for the enforcement of seapower by com- 
bined action of the components of the fleet. 
It resulted, however, in bloody failure, be- 
cause the troops assigned were sailors and 
marines detailed from the ships of the South 
Atlantic Squadron. They were neither 
trained to work together nor properly 
equipped for the business at hand—that of 
projecting the power of the fleet ashore for 
a local purpose of utmost national impor- 
tance. 

Years later, in another war in another 
quarter of the globe, Adm. George Dewey was 
to assert that the presence within his fleet 
of a small organized force of marines would 
have permitted him to occupy Manila and 
force a quick peace, thereby avoiding the 
delays which led to the long, costly, and 
needless war of the Philippine Insurrection. 

Largely as a result of these two instances, 
the fleet organization was radically over- 
hauled after the Spanish War. Battleships, 
carriers, and torpedo boats were organized 
into homogeneous squadrons and flotillas to 
operate as such within the fleet. There was 
likewise organized an advanced base force of 
marines for service with the fleet, not by 
detachments, but as a force organized into 
regiments and battalions—forerunner of to- 
day’s Fleet Marine Force of 3 divisions and 
3 air wings. 

Strangely enough, there was nothing new 
in all this. It marked nothing beyond a re- 
turn to the original pattern of the functional 
fleet of the Revolutionary War. 

It was with just such a force that, in 1776, 
Commodore Esek Hopkins descended upon 
and seized the Bahama Islands, in the first 
successful overseas campaign in our naval 
history. 

We have adhered to this pattern for over 
half a century—adding to it a third, and 
most vital element, in the form of our carrier 
aviation. So organized, it became, and still 
is, a functional fleet; one capable of fighting 
on, over, or under the sea, and able to secure 
its gains through its capability of projecting 
its power ashore by the seizure and defense 
of advance bases. 

No other navy—not even the British, has 
adhered to this concept as faithfully as we; 
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nor, significantly, have any of them exploited 
the seas as successfully and effective as we. 

It was the functional fleet; land, surface, 
and air, which turned the tide at Midway 
and reversed the course of the war at Guadal- 
canal. It was the functional fleet which 
moved via the Marshalls, the Marianas, and 
the Palaus, to break the back of the oceanic 
empire erected under the Rising Sun in the 
days following the treachery of Pearl Har- 
bor. No other campaign, no other group of 
operations in the course of the war, can be 
compared with these for scope, boldness of 
concept, and matchless execution. They 
were the work of a professional instrument— 
the United States fleet. 

Even during the war, and despite its bril- 
liant successes, our naval concept was some- 
times subjected to criticism. It was stated 
that it represented an incursion into the 
assigned fields of both the Army and the Air 
Force, the implication being that task group- 
ments of elements of the three major serv- 
ices would have served the same purpose 
with greater efficiency and greater logic. 

For a mass overseas movement, as a prel- 
ude to an invasion such as Normandy, such 
a position may well be correct. It was never 
challenged nor violated by the Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps in any of their operations. 

An operation of the magnitude of Nor- 
mandy, is characterized by years of the most 
meticulous planning, preparation, and build- 
up of forces. The naval commander, engaged 
in a desperate effort to control the seas, en- 
joys no such opportunity. He fights a differ- 
ent war, catch-as-catch-can, with whatever 
forces he can muster at the moment. He 
must be a gifted opportunist, with flexibility 
as his stock in trade. $ 

.Following Midway, for example, Admiral 
King sensed a fleeting opportunity to reverse 
the course of the war in the Pacific. Ina 
matter of days, he was able to assemble car- 
riers, covering forces, submarines, transports, 
and a division of marines, for a descent on 
the Solomons. What happened is history, 
but the great professional lesson is not so 
widely understood. He was able to seize the 
opportunity in time, only because the forces 
were at hand and under his control, ready 
and eager to be turned loose on the job for 
which they had been trained together in time 
of peace. 

Such a force cannot be improvised. We 
tried and failed at Fort Fisher in the Civil 
War. The British tried and failed in 1940 
when, lacking a fleet marine arm, they landed 
ill-prepared British infantry on the coast of 
Norway to wander aimlessly inland to igno- 
minious surrender. 

The flexibility and efficiency of the func- 
tional fleet was again demonstrated in 1950 
at Inchon. The desperate situation of our 
forces in South Korea inspired us to emer- 
gency action, and we successfully conducted 
the most difficult amphibious assault in the 
history of warfare, with forces of Navy, and 
marines hastily summoned from the ends of 
the earth and thrown into the attack. Their 
salvation lay in their mutual understanding 
of a common doctrine, born of years of serv- 
ice together in the functional fleet of World 
War II. 

With the perfection and wide availability 
of atomic weapons, our basic naval concept 
is again under scrutiny. 

It is said, that since we place our sole 
reliance on the nuclear attack, the problem 
of the modern Navy should be to provide 
and protect carrier platforms for the projec- 
tion of nuclear munitions against strategic 
targets. 

It is said, that in the face of atomic at- 
tack, the amphibious assault is no longer 
feasible. 

It is said, that under our concept of all-out 
nuclear attack, an amphibious capability in 
our fleet is a needless luxury. 

The future of our naval establishment, the 
United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps, and perhaps even the future 
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of our country, depends upon our ability to 
seek and find objective and true answers to 
these problems. 

First, has the all-out nuclear attack be- 
come the primary mission of our fleet? 

The carrier arm possesses this valuable 
capability to a high degree. It can rein- 
force our strategic air arm, adding to the 
depth and intensity of its attack. Its mo- 
bility enables it to move in and take over 
in areas where our fixed land airbases may 
have been wiped out. Valuable though these 
functions may be, they remain in the cate- 
gory of a collateral task, rather than a pri- 
mary mission. The United States does not 
maintain two strategic air forces, any more 
than it will tolerate, for example, a second 
land army in the form of a Marine Corps. 

To attempt to duplicate, rather than rein- 
force the role of the strategic Air Force, 
would be a grave mistake. It would lend 
strength and logic to the Air Force claim to 
operational control over our carriers as a 
force operating primarily in a role which the 
law assigns to them. The effect of such an 
assignment would be the complete disrup- 
tion of the Navy as a balanced fleet. It 
would become a secondary force, tied to the 
operational apronstrings of the Air Force, 
and with little or no remaining capability 
for independent operation in its own 
sphere—control of the sea. 

We think, therefore, that the advent of 
the atomic weapon has changed nothing 
insofar as the carrier forces are concerned. 
Stronger and more important than ever, they 
remain essentially what they were in World 
War II, the strong right arm of the fleet, 
operating in concert with the surface, sub- 
surface, and landing forces in the enforce- 
ment of sea power. 

Their additional capability to reinforce, 
strengthen, or even locally take over the 
strategic air effort, is of utmost importance 
and might even be decisive, but it remains 
a collateral assignment nonetheless, and not 
a primary mission. 

Second, have atomic weapons made am- 
phibious operations impossible? If so, the 
fleet has lost one of its most useful capabili- 
ties and the one upon which it has always 
depended for a sustained and progressive 
advance. 

We believe that amphibious operations in- 
volving concentrations, such as we had at 
Iwo Jima for example, are out of the ques- 
tion. For that matter, so are any other 
concentrations of forces on the scale of 
World War II, whether of ships, troops, or 
aircraft. They would expose us to unaccept- 
able losses. 

To avoid such concentrations, the Marine 
Corps has brought to a high state of devel- 
opment, in 10 years of unrelenting effort, the 
concept of the all-helicopter landing. It is 
known as the vertical envelopment. It pre- 
sents no remunerative target for the bomb, 
and permits us to concentrate with speed, 
mass, and shock effect far exceeding the best 
of our World War II landings. 

The Navy is building troop transports 
which carry helicopters in lieu of landing 
craft. They can land their embarked troops 
from dispersed locations far at sea. The 
concept has been tested, found successful, 
and we are ready to employ it whenever the 
need arises. 

Finally, it is said, that being wedded to 
the all-out nuclear attack on the enemy 
homeland, no need for amphibious opera- 
tions will arise. 

I cannot speak of our war plans, and I 
believe you would agree it would be improper 
if I did. But it is obvious, that since we 
are placing primary emphasis on the effect 
of massive retaliatory damage inherent in 
the use of the big bomb, our enemies will 
do their best to defeat our intent, either 
by aborting the blow, rendering it politically 
impossible, or by some other course. God 
knows, they have shown skill, deviltry, and 
ingenuity in their attempts to frustrate us 
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in other fields of economics and diplomacy 
where we considered ourselves unassailable. 
This being the case, when he unleashes his 
attack, we must be prepared for surprises 
from more points of view than time and 
place alone. The more fixed and rigid are 
our plans, the easier it is for our opponent 
to outwit us. A preconceived strategic no- 
tion is not only useless, but highly danger- 
ous to a nation which is not in a position 
to take the initiative. We must accept this, 
keep our plans flexible, and remain in a posi- 
tion to respond vigorously to any initial 
course of action the aggressor nation elects. 

For example, in 1939 we were told that the 
revised war plans did not contemplate a 
step-by-step advance across the central 
Pacific. Instead, the battle fleet, supported 
by the fleet train alone, was to carry the war 
directly into Japanese waters. This was a 
blow to the Marine Corps which had worked 
so long and intensively at the discouraging 
task of developing successful techniques for 
amphibious warfare. We were left out of 
the picture. 

We all know what happened 2 years later. 
Something that many in the Navy had pre- 
dicted occurred—hby virtue of his power of 
initiative, the enemy, in his opening gam- 
bit, defeated our rigidly preconceived stra- 
tegic purpose—by destroying the instrument 
we had created for its execution. 

The remaining carriers represented the 
scant margin of strength by which we main- 
tained our tenuous hold in the Pacific for 
the first year of the war—until such time as 
a reconstituted fleet began its step-by-step 
advance across the central Pacific. The war 
planner, who had told us in 1939 that no 
amphibious operations were contemplated, 
became known by 1945 as the Navy’s fore- 
most landing admiral. 

In the future, as in 1941, we must face up 
squarely to the fact that the aggressor will 
possess initial freedom of action as to time, 
place, and method of attack. He is the 
master of this phase of the war, and we must 
expect to dance to his tune until such time 
as we can wrest the conductor’s baton from 
his grasp. 

We can’t perceive where, how, or when 
the opportunity to do so will come, but come 
it will, and we must seize it as Ernie King 
seized it in the summer of 1942. This im- 
plies the existence somewhere of a flexible, 
versatile, highly mobile force in being as a 
national strategic reserve, uncommitted to 
preplanned operations, capable of responding 
to the opportunity and racing to meet the 
target. The United States fleet, in the form 
it exists today, is just such a force, and is 
tailored to the exact requirements. Its flexi- 
bility enables it to meet nearly any situation. 
An occupation, a brush fire war, a nonatomic 
war in a Communist-controlled satellite 
area, or a major assault on the enemy’s 
homeland. All these require varying degrees 
of military force, nicely graduated to fill the 
gap between scattering leaflets and dropping 
hydrogen bombs. 

Its mobility and availability is its great 
asset. Our Army will be pinned down by ene- 
my pressure abroad and the demands of mo- 
bilization at home. Our Air Force is definitely 
committed. The fleet, alone, retains both 
mobility and freedom to move in any direc- 
tion. It can do again what it did in 1942— 
reverse the course of a disastrous war, pro- 
vided we preserve our capability of acting to- 
gether as a coordinated whole, of surface, 
subsurface, air and landing forces. 

Naval strength, therefore, lies in the aggre- 
gate power and capability of the fleet as an 
entity, rather than in the arithmetical sum 
of the strength of its several components. 
This is plainly demonstrated by the naval 
history of the Korean conflict. 

For example, the 1st Marine Division at 
Inchon in September 1950, was able to ac- 
complish a major strategic purpose in a few 
days. This brilliant success was due to many 
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factors in addition to the bravery, skill, and 
combat discipline of the division itself. There 
was the mobility of the fleet which assembled 
and placed it there. There was the skill of 
the amphibious forces in coping successfully 
with tides and hydrographic conditions which 
beggar description. There was the training 
and know-how of the gunners of the naval 
fire support ships covering the exposed and 
tortuous approach. There was the skill and 
perception of the carrier pilots who covered 
the landing area, supported marines on the 
ground with bomb and rocket, and inter- 
dicted the battlefield to the approach of 
enemy reinforcements. It was the combina- 
tion of these elements in concert which pro- 
duced, at Inchon, a strategic reaction ex- 
ceeding many fold the cumulative or total 
capabilities possessed by each element of the 
fleet acting alone. 

We marines were to become aware of this 
only too keenly in the days which followed. 
The First Division became the warhorse of 
the United Nations Forces in Korea, from 
the Chosin Reservoir to Panmunjon. But 
it was never to participate again in a great 
strategic stroke like that at Inchon. The 
winning combination which had taken In- 
chon and Seoul had been broken up. The 
surface ships, operating as a form of float- 
ing artillery, bombarded Wonsan and the 
northern ports for years with no discern- 
ible result; the carriers participated with 
the Air Force in operations against the enemy 
lines of communication—the 1st Marine Air 
Wing was separated from its teammate, the 
1st Marine Division, thereby destroying the 
most effective air-ground team the world 
had ever seen. The wing was placed under 
Air Force command and operated as a com- 
ponent of the 5th Air Force. In my time, 
we never saw it again, and the sense of loss 
was very real. 

The fieet, which had performed so bril- 

liantly in September 1950 as a balanced in- 
strument of seapower, had been dispersed 
by circumstances into separate, relatively 
ineffective, components—of land, sea, and 
air. 
’ I do not mean to imply that the fleet 
can, should, or ever has operated in a stra- 
tegic vacuum, unconnected with the activ- 
ities of the Army and Air Force, and this 
brings into view the larger problem of the 
position of the naval establishment in the 
overall defense structure. Many, at this 
time, are advocating a one-uniform, one- 
service structure, presided over by a single 
military chief. Since this is certainly not 
in accordance with the present law, and 
is in opposition to the statements of some 
of our highest leaders, I feel free to discuss 
it here. 

Under present organization, the overall 
control of the Armed Forces is vested in 
the civilian hands of the Secretary of De- 
fense, advised by the chairman and the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ad- 
miral Radford is the distinguished chair- 
man, and Admiral Burke the naval member, 
by virtue of his position as Chief of Naval 
Operations. General Pate, commandant of 
the Marine Corps, while not a member, has 
coequal status with the others in all mat- 
ters of direct concern to the corps. 

For 2 years, as Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Marine Corps, I was privileged to attend the 
meetings. as Assistant to our Commandant. 
It was a heartening experience. I can assure 
you that the Chiefs have done, and are doing, 
their difficult job in an admirable manner. 
They transact successfully and efficiently the 
complex business of national defense, and 
in a traditionally American manner, based 
on full consideration and free discussion of 
all aspects of important problems. In the 
comparatively few cases where they are un- 
able to agree among themselves, the matter 
is referred to the Secretary, who is at liberty 
to take additional. and wider counsel before 
making up his mind or, in cases of extreme 
importance, referring the matter to the White 
House. 
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The system works. It gave us victory in 
the last war. It-is the American approach 
to a problem for which no mathematically 
perfect solution can exist. This approach 
takes into account the very real and vital 
human relations problems involved in some 
of these major decisions; it recognizes the 
importance of tolerance and restraint, even 
with respect to military decisions. The 
leaders at the top have long since learned, 
that to secure successful and loyal execu- 
tion of plans and orders, such directives must 
be tempered in some degree with the ele- 
ment of acceptability and with due regard 
for every shade of considered, sincere, and 
responsible opinion relative to matters in- 
volving the security of this country. 

It is said, that under a single military 
chief, and wearing a single uniform, all dif- 
ferences of opinion would cease and no diver- 
gence of thought would ever reach the press. 

I have two questions: 

First, would such differences cease? 

Second, would this even be desirable? 

With respect to the first, let us take a 
look at history. In the 1920’s the Army 
found it necessary to court-martial a gen- 
eral officer, Billy Mitchell. Mitchell was a 
product of the old Army, who had spent 
only a few years in the fledgling Army Air 
Service. He had the same background and 
had always worn the identical uniform worn 
by those who sat in judgment on him. He 
had violated the orders of a single Chief of 
Staff. Every condition was present which 
the single suiters now try to tell us will 
end differences within the Armed Forces. 
Yet, Mitchell was convicted as the culmi- 
nating incident in the most acrimonious 
dispute in American military history. De- 
spite the common background, common uni- 
form, and long friendship, there had arisen, 
in 8 short years, a difference of opinion 
affecting a matter so vital to the United 
States defense as to disrupt the solidarity 
of the officer corps of the Army. 

The answer is that good men will differ 
more sincerely over the validity of abstract 
ideas than over any material cause. 

If an identical uniform, a common back- 
ground, and 2 single Chief of Staff could not 
insure harmony in the tightly knit little 
Army of 1921, it would most certainly fail 
to unify the Gargantuan and complex de- 
fense establishment of today. 

In this country, orders and decisions once 
arrived at have always been loyally executed, 
even by those who disagreed at the time of 
their formulation. But we are certain to 
reach better major decisions in the conduct 
of our national defense if they are reached at 
the highest level, with a full knowledge of 
the facts and based upon consideration of 
all points of view. Autocratic and arbitrary 
leadership led Germany to disaster in two 
wars, through avoidable errors in military 
judgment on the part of a one man boss 
who did not listen to his advisers. 

We won the last war under a cooperative 
form of military direction, with cooperation 
intensified to the form of coordination by 
the President whenever needed. All points 
of view were considered and the soundest 
advice seems to have been heeded. 

The same has been true of the Joint 
Chiefs under their present organization. 
Their path over the past 10 years has been 
beset by obstacles and pitfalls. They have 
patiently surmounted most of the former 
and have successfully avoided all of the 
latter. 

The Marine Corps feels that the evolu- 
tionary process of strengthening the di- 
rection of American military affairs should 
not give way to a radical reorientation, par- 
ticularly along Prussian general staff lines. 

Many of us feel that a gradual strengthen- 
ing of the existing civilian mechanism would 
be helpful, rather than its replacement by 
total military control which would be in- 
evitable-if we go to a general staff system. 
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The Pentagon is spending $87 billion of 
your money every year. No such power has 
ever been placed in the hands of man in the 
history of the world. Its effect extends not 
only to industry, but into the social, scien- 
tific, and educational and political life of 
the country. It is the dominant force in 
the life of our country today. A fact which 
we have been slow to accept. 

The major problems of the Pentagon are, 
therefore, seldom entirely military these 
days. Their solution requires a breadth of 
knowledge encompassing fields little known 
to the military. We require to educate and 
build up, from the college campus to Wash- 
ington, a group of broadly educated and 
trained individuals retaining their civilian 
viewpoint, yet with a thorough understand- 
ing of military organization and the opera- 
tions of the Armed Forces. Such a group 
would, in time, provide a form of civilian 
control which would complement the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization, filling in many 
of the present blind spots and relieving the 
chiefs of the great and tedious burden of 
nonmilitary matters which, by default, has 
become a part of their administrative re- 
sponsibility. 

On this Navy Day, I can assure you that 
the naval establishment has reached an en- 
viable state of readiness. New men and new 
weapons are being incorporated into a fleet 
which is bound together by a common doc- 
trine, tested and found successful in the 
wars of the past. As Marines, we view our 
place with a double pride; pride in the fieet 
as a great instrument of national policy, 
and pride in our own contribution to its 
accomplishments. Let us all continue our 
enthusiastic support of the naval service as 
it exists today, a functional fighting force 
which has brought honor, greatness and 
glory to the Navy and Marine Corps, and 
security to our country. 


MR. DULLES AND NEUTRALISM: 
ROUND 2 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, like 
the Bourbons, Secretary Dulles seems 
determined not to learn by experience. 
One might have thought that after the 
merry-go-round of views on neutralism, 


expressed by the President, the Vice 


President, and the Secretary last July, 
everybody would be more cautions on the 
subject in the future. But not, appar- 
ently, the Secretary of State. 

Yesterday’s papers reported that Sec- 
retary Dulles injected some remarks 
about “putting on the garb of neutral- 
ism” in the sessions of the SEATO con- 
ference in Australia. He immediately 
embarrassed his hosts sufficiently so that 
Australian External Affairs Minister 
Richard Casey had to disclaim Mr. Dulles’ 
remarks, and the British Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Affairs had to 
imply publicly that Mr. Dulles’ comments 
were out of order. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that two articles from the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Times of 
yesterday, describing the situation at 
the SEATO conference, be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 13, 1957] 
DULLES BARB AT NEUTRALS STIRS SEATO 
DEBATE 
(By Bruce Russell) 

CANBERTA, AUSTRALIA, March 12.—Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles today coupled 
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a denunciation of Communist China with an 
attack on countries “putting on the garb of 
neutralism” but leaning toward commu- 
nism. 

He told fellow foreign ministers in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
that his country will “adhere steadfastly” 
in its refusal to recognize the Peiping regime. 

The eight SEATO countries—the United 
States, Britain, France, the Philippines, New 
Zealand, Australia, Pakistan, and Thailand— 
are pledged to resist Communist aggression in 
the treaty area. 

Recognition of Communist China, Dulles 
said, would “strengthen and encourage in- 
fluences hostile to us and our allies.” 

Britain and Pakistan already recognize the 
regime. 

REMARKS HOTLY DEBATED 

Dulles said he did not intend to make 
the United States China policy a matter of 
Council debate or Council principles. 

But his remarks on a policy toward Asian 
countries which are neutral in the Com- 
munist-non-Communist struggles were hotly 
debated. 

The sessions were held in secret but the 
delegates’ views were disclosed to newsmen 
at briefing sessions. 

Dulles said the United States is wary of 
countries “putting on the garb of neutral- 
ism” but leaning toward communism. He 
said neutralism is not a thing to be pro- 
moted. 

But Australian External Affairs Minister 
Richard Casey said Australia will respect the 
desire of any country to follow a policy of 
neutrality. He added the policy should be 
one of “genuine neutrality.” 


[From the New Yrok Times of March 13, 
1957] 


DULLES RESTATES BAN ON RED CHINA— REITER- 
ATES POLICY TO SEATO To ALLAY RUMORS OF 
CHANGE 


(By Foster Hailey) 


CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA, March 12.— Secretary 
of State Dulles used the forum of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization Council meet- 
ing today to restate the position of the 
United States against recognizing Com- 
munist China and seating it in the United 
Nations. 

It would not be in the United States in- 
terest to do so, he said. 

A spokesman for the United States delega- 
tion who was asked why the Secretary of 
State chose this time to restate policy said 
it was to quiet reports that a change in policy 
was being considered. 

The Earl of Home, British Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Affairs who heads 
the British delegation to the third session 
of the eight-nation council, immediately 
asked whether Mr. Dulles would make clear it 
was simply a statement of the United States 
stand and not intended to open the matter 
for discussion and for the council to take a 
stand. Mr. Dulles was reported to have said 
that was his intent. 

There was no further discussion in the 
council on the matter, but the Philippine 
delegation later issued a statement wel- 
coming the restatement of United States 
policy toward Communist China. The 
United States delegation, in a departure from 
the first day’s procedure, later released for 
publication the text of the Secretary’s state- 
ment. 

Britain and Pakistan are the only mem- 
bers of the eight-nation alliance that recog- 
nize Peiping. Pakistan had no comment o 
the Dulles statement. r 

A British spokesman said this evening 
there was nothing new in the Dulles state- 
ment. His attitude could be accurately de- 
scribed as one of disapproval. 


DULLES IS WARY OF NEUTRALISM 


CANBERRA, March 12.—Secretary of State 
Dulles said today the United States was wary 
of countries “putting on the garb of neu- 
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tralism” but leaning toward communism. 
He said neutralism was not a policy to be 
promoted. 

But Richard G. Casey, Australian External 
Affairs Minister, said Australia would respect 
the desire of any country to follow a policy 
of neutrality. He added the policy should 
be one of “genuine neutrality.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
of this was perfectly avoidable. The 
Secretary, of all people, should have been 
acutely aware of the importance of 
avoiding such a situation. The contro- 
versy last July on previous official state- 
ments regarding neutralism, reverber- 
ated around the world. I myself devoted 
some time to it on the Senate floor— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 
9, pages 12649-12655. I ask unanimous 
consent that a press release which I is- 
sued on July 13, 1956, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


NEUTRALISM CONFUSION THREATENS ENTIRE 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY, SENATOR 
HUMPHREY WARNS 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, warned the Senate today that 
bipartisan support for foreign policy was 
threatened “by such an abysmal lack of exec- 
utive leadership as has been demonstrated 
recently on this question of neutralism.” 

“Like the twists and turns of our official 
attitudes on colonialism, it would be diff- 
cult to envision a less coherent policy, even 
if one were to try deliberately to create this 
confused result,” Senator HUMPHREY said. 

“The President, the Vice President, and the 
Secretary of State have practically told us 
that various members of the administration 
disagree on fundamentals. Even individu- 
ally, the Vice President and the Secretary of 
State seem incapable of talking and acting 
today the way that they did yesterday or 
will again tomorrow. 

“One day Official statements are made to 
appeal to one segment of the population here 
and abroad. The next day, contradictory 
statements are made to appeal to other seg- 
ments of the population, here and abroad.” 

Senator HUMPHREY said such a device, 
“while deplorable, has sometimes seemed ex- 
cusable to American politicians when con- 
ducting domestic political campaigns,” but 
added: 

“It is a device which is intolerable and 
inexcusable in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. 

“If these various contradictory views were 
expressed by a single individual in private 
life, a psychiatrist would say that this in- 
dividual did not know what he wanted or 
where he wanted to go. His basic convic- 
tions would seem to be so out of focus that 
he would be considered unpredictable and 
unreliable by his friends.” 

Senator HUMPHREY warned against “fur- 
ther evidence, through high official state- 
ments, that the administration in-the foreign 
relations field is reflecting an unbalanced 
national mind. 

“The costs would be immeasurable if the 
rest of the world ever became convinced, as 
some peoples already are, that American for- 
eign policy is conducted under the flippant 
and expedient auspices of tactless and politi- 
cally minded men. 

“Such an international reputation will 
drain our reservoirs of good will, trust, and 
confidence. To the degree that such a 
reputation actually becomes us, we in truth 
will have become unworthy of the world’s 
respect,” Senator HUMPHREY declared. 

Senator HUMPHREY appealed “for a new, 
responsible, nonpartisan approach to our be- 
havior on the world scene.” 
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“I shall support this administration, as I 
have on many occasions when I felt it was 
honestly presenting a national viewpoint,” 
he declared. ‘Frequently I have given the 
administration position the benefit of the 
doubt. I have complimented President 
Eisenhower when I have felt that he has 
embodied and symbolized a valid nonparti- 
san position. It was with the same sincere 
approval that I complimented the Vice Presi- 
dent on the Senate floor over his Lafayette 
College speech. 

“But I cannot, and Iam sure my colleagues 
on this side of the aisle cannot, support an 
administration that constantly reveals such 
an abysmal lack of executive leadership as 
has been demonstrated recently,” Senator 
HUMPHREY said. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. It was only a 
couple of days ago, Mr. President, that 
the Eric Johnston report on foreign aid 
suggested redoubled attention to the so- 
called neutralist countries of Asia and 
Africa. The Secretary of State has been 
away, so probably he has not read about 
it. 

But there have been other straws in the 
wind for some time, Mr. President, to the 
effect that we had better climb off our 
high moralistic horse and get to work 
with some steady, constructive, positive 
approaches to the uncommitted, neu- 
tralist, two-thirds of mankind, who are 
not alined with either side in the cold 
war, but who may decide the future of 
us all. 

From time to time we are encouraged 
that a new approach is taking place— 
Mr. Nehru’s visit to Washington, Mr. 
Nrixon’s significant tour of Africa, the 
President’s inaugural message. But then 
suddenly we are brought up short again 
by something like Secretary Dulles’ new 
blooper in Australia. We are not going 
to make much headway toward the for- 
mulation of a new world policy by all 
these fits and starts: 1 step forward, and 
2 steps back. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post be printed at this point in my 
remarks. It summarizes in a pungent 
way precisely what I have to say. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HERE WE Go AGAIN 

Mr. Dulles seems to have contracted an- 
other case of hoof-and-mouth disease. His 
new lecture to neutrals in Asia is unlikely to 
produce many converts to his cause. In his 
remarks at the SEATO meeting at Canberra 
the Secretary of State avoided a literal repe- 
tition of his blooper of a year ago that neu- 
tralism is immoral, but the effect was much 
the same. He roundly condemned countries 
that put on the garb of neutralism yet lean 
toward communism. He also said, in pledg- 
ing this country to do or die for Chiang Kai- 
shek, that recognition of Communist China 
would strengthen and encourage influences 
hostile to us and our allies. 

_ What are the neutral countries of Asia? 
Well, the major ones include Afghanistan, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. Afghanistan lies 
athwart both the Soviet and Chinese borders 
and hardly is a promising candidate for a 
military alliance. India will not be moved 
by moralizing. Ceylon and Burma have 
made plain their dislike of communism, but 
for reasons of proximity and trade they deal 
with Communist China. Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos are prohibited by the Ge- 
neva armistice from entering military alli- 
ances (although the orientation of the latter 
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two sometimes has seemed to waver). Indo- 
nesia. is preoccupied with internal troubles. 
Then what country was Mr. Dulles talking 
about? Nepal? 

Neutralism certainly is not something to 
be encouraged, but it is at least understand- 
able in newly independent countries on the 
periphery of China. Mr. Dulles boxed him- 
self in with his flat assertion that the United 
States will continue to oppose recognition 
of Communist China and the seating of the 
Peiping regime in the United Nations. 
These remarks seemed more calculated to 
impress Senator KNowLaNp than the SEATO 
allies, some of which already recognize 
China. If this is the yardstick by which 
neutrality and friendship are to be tested, it 
is a pretty unrealistic measure. At least the 
Secretary can be sure of one thing: his stric- 
tures won’t produce much neutralism toward 
Mr. Dulles. 


CREDIT FOR FARMERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, last week in the Wash- 
ington newspapers there appeared four 
related articles on the same day. Three 
of these stories appeared together on the 
same page of the Post and the fourth 
appeared in the Star. 

The headlines on the stories were as 
follows: “Slowing up of expenses urged 
by Eisenhower,” “Prospect dim for big 
cut in Eisenhower budget,” “Senate doc- 
trine vote pleases Eisenhower,” “Ike asks 
British loan be eased.” 

Mr. President, on that same day I was 
winding up with the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration some business involving an 
attempt to get fertilizer and seed loans 
for farmers of my State. The Farm- 
ers Home Administration had instituted 
a policy of refusing to make loans to 
farmers in my State with incomes of less 
than $2,000 a year, on the theory that 
lending them money this year would 
neither make them self-sufficient next 
year nor prosperous enough to entice 
some private lending institution to ad- 
vance them credit next year. 

Now, these farmers, all of whom have 
less than 5 acres of basic commodities 
under cultivation, have been borrowing 
money from the Government for seed 
and fertilizer since as far back as 10 or 
12 years ago, and have been paying back 
these loans every year. They have other 
means of adding to their meager living. 
They fish, cut pulpwood, and sometimes 
have a little livestock. But they depend, 
in the main, on their farming income for 
a living. In 1 county, for example, the 
number of farmers in this category num- 
bers approximately 2,000. If they were 
cut off from these loans, they would 
go on the relief rolls of my State. 

Yet, their Government, which is sup- 
posed to be looking out for their in- 
terest, was, until last week, promoting a 
program to put them out of business. 
Their loans amount to from $50 to $200 
or $300 a year. Only after threats of 
investigation and a multitude of pro- 
tests did the FHA move to ease the credit 
situation for these farmers. 

Mr. President, the point of this dis- 
cussion is this: We have the President 
of the United States saying he is pleased 
the Senate has passed a resolution giv- 
ing him authority to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the Middle East to 
rejuvenate the Garden of Eden, to para- 
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phrase my colleague from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], while his representatives in 
the Agriculture Department are carry- 
ing out his agriculture program to drive 
American land owning, taxpaying citi- 
zens off their own land. 

V7e have the presentation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States urging a slow- 
up in domestic spending by the various 
Government Departments—which order 
no doubt resulted in cutting off loans for 
the small farmers of my State—while 
he gleefully accepts authority to spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars abroad, 
and while he dramatically appeals to 
us to ease our hold and wipe out all 
interest on a multi-billion-dollar loan 
owed us by a foreign power. 

Mr. President, I cannot understand 
the philosophy, the illogical deduction, 
the utter ridiculous theory, or the rea- 
soning, if any, behind the administra- 
tion’s program of economically whin- 
lashing our own people while bestowing 
favors upon foreign governments which, 
without exception, have eyed with jealous 
passion our hard-earned riches and who, 
except for our own strength, would have 
long ago stripped us of our riches and 
our freedoms. 

In one of the articles to which I have 
referred, President Eisenhower, in an- 
swering questions about cutting the Na- 
tional budget, referred to what he called 
an amusing story about a farmer in the 
drought-stricken West who wrote the 
President expressing alarm over the 
budget’s size. The President, according 
to press reports, said he wrote the farm- 
er back, agreeing with him, and asked 
the farmer what he thought was the 
most important part of his letter—his 
criticism or his request for Federal 
drought aid. 

Mr. President, we have President 
Eisenhower, backed up by his Secretary 
of the Treasury, stating that the Fed- 
eral budget is too big and urging that it 
be cut. But the President has also said 
foreign aid cannot be cut and has fought 
harder for Middle East giveaway pro- 
grams than anything else. I do not 
have any letter from the President to 
refer to, but I do have his press reports. 
So I should like to ask the President this 
question: Which of the two does he think 
most important, his suggestions to cut 
the budget, or his request to continue 
and increase his foreign aid? 

Mr. President, frankly I saw no humor 
in the President’s story about the farmer, 
and I expect no one to see humor in 
mine. I am deadly serious. 

I know of the case of a Federal em- 
ployee going to India to work for the 
Government in one of our programs over 
there. I do not know specifically, and I 
doubt if many other Senators know, just 
what we are doing in India or for India. 
But I do know that the cost of sending 
this Government employee to India 
would alone provide enough money to 
lend nearly 200 small farmers in South 
Carolina sufficient sums to enable them 
to plant their crops this year. We will 
get our money back from the South 
Carolina farmer. But in the case of the 
employee going to India we will not get 
it back, and in all probability we will 
make the farmer in South Carolina pay 
for it. 
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I know that India has more than 17 
million acres of arid land which has been 
brought under irrigation in the past 5 
years and which is now producing, among 
other things, cotton and tobacco which 
are competing with the products of 
American farmers. 

Did President Eisenhower’s foreign- 
aid program do this? Is the program of 
the people’s choice setting Indian farm- 
ers up in business and putting American 
farmers out of business? 

Mr. President, my comments may fall 
on deaf ears, but my conscience is clear. 
AS sure as I am standing here, we are 
heading down a one-way road that leads 
to civilization’s bottomless pit of lost 
nations. We will no longer need to un- 
earth the remains of ancient civilizations 
to determine what caused their downfall. 
We will learn at firsthand if we do not 
turn back. 

No nation can last when it taxes and 
economically or otherwise enslaves its 
own people in order to support and build 
up other nations. We are tearing down 
and destroying the people’s confidence 
and respect in their government. 

We are setting the stage for us to play 
the part of Rome, which crumbled apart 
because of overtaxation and overexten- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I ask, Who will pick us 
up when we fall? 

Will the advocates of foreign aid 
traipsing about this globe on unlimited 
expense accounts come home to fill the 
public till and feed us? 

I think not. Only we-in the United 
States Congress can turn back the tide 
and restore the order in which our Gov- 
ernment looks after first the people from 
whom all powers held by the Government 
are derived—our own people in the 
United States. 


ONE HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADMISSION 
OF THE STATE OF MAINE TO THE 
UNION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], I desire to 
make the following statement. 

Tomorrow, March 15, marks the 137th 
anniversary of the admission of the State 
of Maine to the Union. Since I under- 
stand that the Senate will not be in 
session tomorrow, I ask unanimous con- | 
sent that a statement which the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] has 
prepared to mark this anniversary be 
printed into today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 

Tomorrow, March 15, will mark the 137th 
anniversary of the admission of the State of 
Maine to the Union. When President Mon- 
roe signed the Maine statehood bill on March 
8, 1820, and when the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature effected the separation of the district 
of Maine from that State 12 days later, a long 
struggle on the part of Maine citizens for 
recognized statehood was brought to an ef- 
fective conclusion. 

Under the leadership of her first governor, 
William King, the State of Maine quickly 
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assumed her place among the Union of States 
which comprise this great Nation. During 
the past 137 years the State of Maine has 
more than fulfilled the hopes and visions of 
her Founding Fathers. From her farms and 
forests, her mills and factories, and from 
her coastal waters the people of Maine built 
an economy which has long influenced the 
life of all New England. The majestic lakes, 
tall forests, rolling hills, and surging coast- 
line of the Pine Tree State have attracted 
thousands of Americans annually, who come 
to “Vacationland” to share with the citizens 
of Maine these gifts of natural beauty. 

The State of Maine’s greatest resource, how- 
ever, has always been her people. The land 
and the sea are reflected in the spirit and 
character of Maine men and women who, 
imbued with qualities of Yankee individual- 
ism, have served the Nation well in all walks 
of life. And wherever Maine people go they 
always express a longing to return to their 
native State as though attracted by some 
mystical power which expressed in the words 
of Roger Vinton Snow, composer of the State 
of Maine song: 


“Should fate unkind send us to roam, 
The scent of the fragrant pines, 
The tang of the salty sea will call us home.” 


As the State of Maine enters her 138th 
year of statehood, she stands on the threshold 
of a challenging and promising future. In- 
dustrial progress and resource development 
are foremost in the minds of Maine citizens, 
and progressive ways to develop the State 
are ever being sought by all those who hold 
Maine dear to their hearts. 

On the occasion of the 137th anniversary 
of her admission to the Union, I want to 
salute the State of Maine and her citizens 
of which I am truly proud to be one. 


WAGE AND PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the course of the President’s an- 
nual message to the Congress on the 
state of the Union, he counseled labor 
and management to exercise restraint in 
the fields of wage increases and price 
increases. This is an area that is not 
an easy one for the general public to 
understand, because until recent times 
wages and prices have been adjusted by 
the natural operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and people accepted 
these adjustments as the inevitable re- 
sult of the operation of that economic 
law. Lately, however, through indus- 
trywide bargaining, and the seeming ac- 
ceptance by management that the re- 
sults of this bargaining could be quickly 
passed on to the public in the form of 
higher prices, the natural functioning 
of the economic laws have been by- 
passed. 

Mr. McLellan Smith, writing in the 
Magazine of Wall Street, of February 16 
of this year, explains how bypassing this 
law by one segment of our economic sys- 
tem affects prices. So that my colleagues 
may have the benefit of this article, I 
ask unanimous consent thatit be printed 
in the body of the Recor, at this point 
in my remarks. 
~ There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE PRICE WE ARE PAYING FOR LABOR LEAD- 
ERS’ UNECONOMIC DEMANDS 
(By McLellan Smith) 

Organized labor is spawning destructive 

inflation by overreaching and flouting the 
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simple rules of good business economics— 
even the tenets of self-preservation. 

This is not indictment by labor baiters. 
It is counsel implicit, as well as bold in ex- 
pression, from President Eisenhower and 
from the No. 1 man nationally in the labor 
movement, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany. 

Never before has such a blunt warning 
been issued to labor as came in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message. He re- 
iterated, and gave added force, in his eco- 
nomic message. President Eisenhower has 
placed inflation at home about on par with 
armed conflict abroad as major dangers of 
the United States today. 

It is not unduly straining the point to say 
that Ike has told the labor unions they are 
holding the knife at the throat of Amer- 
ican welfare. 

When this country’s export trade fails to 
progress in normal fashion, even drops be- 
hind in job-making categories; when in- 
dustry looks toward trimming its facilities- 
expansion program because new plants may 
not return their cost, hence prove unprofit- 
able; when company after company is set- 
ting up in foreign countries to beat destruc- 
tive production costs, there is a problem, 
edging into peril. 


MINE WORKERS’ RAISES WILL BE PACEMAKERS 


Yet the facts add up to this, and more, 
There are labor-management contract open- 
ings ahead. The United Mine Workers 
contract, up for renewal this year, is certain 
to “up” pay and fringe benefits that will 
be pacemakers for other industries. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of payrollers will get 
boosts this year solely on cost-of-living rise, 
without a line of new agreement being 
penned, but adding to production cost with- 
out increasing productivity. 

The Supreme Court last month ruled that 
long-term contracts cannot prevent strikes, 
if they carry a wage reopening clause—a 
union may strike halfway through its long- 
term contract. 

Against this background and growing col- 
lateral problems the President issued his 
warning. It was in recognition of this that 
George Meany called for a stocktaking. But, 
as Meany wrestles with internal problems 
of the huge AFL-CIO—racketeering, inter- 
union raiding—the inflation issue may get 
lost in the shuffle. 

Heretofore, inflation has stemmed from 
two sources: (1) The creation of artificial 
money through the payment of Government 
obligations by means of the printing press 
or sale of Government securities to banks, 
and (2) unsound credit policies by central 
banks which have led to excessive credit ex- 
tension by the private banking systems. 

Now a new force for inflation has ap- 
peared—the upward trend of wage rates 
without definite or normal relationship to 
market conditions, or without regard for the 
ratio of man-hour productivity to wages. 
The problem is acute for the United States, 
a nation where trade unions are united to 
wield a power that at times has seemed 
superior to that of laws—statutory or eco- 
nomic. 

COMPARATIVE LABOR COSTS 

INDUSTRIES WITH HICH LAEOR COST RATIOS 

Labor cost as percent of 1955 sales 


Aircraft (average, 40 percent) : 


Boeing OOND — oo a ng 37 
Douglas AMOO DLS Sennaa aca 45 
General ‘Dynamics. onone 46 
Lockheed ‘Aircraft... -..-..-.-..-.. 42 
Unien Airerere so oo oe ae 33 
Electrical products (average, 36 
percent) : 
General. Electric. .-.-. 2 oe 36 
Radio Corporation of America_______. 33 
Sauste Oe i 41 
Westinghouse Electric__..-...------- 37 
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COMPARATIVE LABOR Costs—Continued 
INDUSTRIES WITH HIGH LABOR COST RATIOS—Con, 
Labor cost as percent of 1955 sales—Con. 

Steels (average, 32 percent) : 


AEO a BR RR eS SERRE ES 26 - 
IO UILICROID | Sie en ees 34 
BCD eTe Epa Bai lint SOG SN al Me he EP ages ae 23 
Jones & Laughlin ne 34 
TERI a eee cain a et 33 
ES hg 2 Na os nein pe ap on eee 39 
Containers (average, 30 percent) : 
POUR OT ORD OAD ee ee ae 25 
Continental: Can. os e 27 
Owens-Illinois Glass____.....___-._- 38 


INDUSTRIES WITH LOW LABOR COST RATIOS 
Chemicals (average, 25 percent) : 


Allied Chemical & Dye-------------- 24 
Dow Chemicals is sare Ree ee 27 
WG Prone oo alee oe ee 28 
Monsanto Chemical___..--_-__-_--_-. 20 
Automobiles (average, 24 percent) : 
Ghrysier so sao ee ee 27 
Ford: Moter.:- 55 oe a Aer 20 
General. Motors. 2.0 ee 25 
Paper (average, 22 percent): 
Crown  Gellerpactn eso ee eae 26 
Faternational Paper s_=— 252 2c ule 22 
Reyenier 22S CLC es eae 23 
Goote Panera ce er Pa ee 19 
Food products (average, 19 percent): 
California Packing ..ci 25.2) Woe 25 
Corn Products Refining._______._____ 15 
soy EES AE OL e RNG TS Ee CE 17 
Petroleum (average, 15 percent): 
Avianie Reining. — oo See 21 
Continental Olin oo cose cee 11 
CUT OTR ee eee 12 
Phillips. Petroleum._23. oo 17 
Standard Oil, N. J----------______- 13 
iR o l CO a ee 14 


INFLATION OR RECESSION 


Wage rates that rise in excess of produc- 
tivity increases, forced by union economic 
or political power, send prices up. For in- 
dustry to maintain activity and employment, 
there must be an increased supply of money. 
Government or the banking system then 
must supply this inflationary volume of 
money or resort to the alternative of cur- 
tailed activity and increased unemployment. 

This latter course—curtailed activity and 
mounting unemployment—is economically 
and socially undesirable. On the other hand, 
the alternative of inflation—which too easily 
becomes endless—will ultimately bring eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Inflation is impartial in its destruction— - 
it hits employers and wage earners alike. 
Savings accounts shrink in value; pension 
funds, life-insurance policies lose purchasing 
power. Mortgages, bonds—even currency it- 
self—can become little more than pieces of 
paper. Caught in a treadmill of spiraling 
costs are wage earners, those on fixed in- 
comes, or those whose incomes rise slowly. 
They all suffer acutely lowered living 
standards. 

Failure of man-hour productivity to keep 
abreast of wage hikes creates a new force 
for inflation. Labor has stoutly maintained 
that wage hikes were running behind in- 
creased productivity. The claim is without 
merit—cannot stand up under analysis. Un- 
impeachable figures by so impartial an agen- 
cy as the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics utterly refute the claim. 

During the 1939-55 period, the hourly 
earnings of factory workers, exclusive of the 
cost of fringe benefits, almost trebled. In 
an almost identical period (1939-53, latest 
year covered by figures of BLS), output 
per man-hour rose only 28 percent. In brief, 
wages went up approximately 200 percent 
while productivity rose 28 percent. 

Another claim of labor is that wage hikes 
are needed to meet mounting living costs. 
Parenthetically, living costs mount largely 
because of labor’s demands for more and 
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more pay, greater fringe benefits. Like the 
productivity versus wage rates dispute, this 
claim is fallacious on the record. In the 
1947-57 decade, living costs mounted 26.7 
percent, while net take-home pay of indus- 
trial workers has advanced nearly 70 per- 
cent, 
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If organized labor’s leaders are genuinely 
concerned with the welfare of their rank- 
and-file membership, they would do well to 
heed the President’s warning and take eco- 
nomic facts into consideration. 

Industry’s dollar is split 6 ways—49 cents 
for materials; 29 cents for payrolls; 9 cents 
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for taxes (Federal, State, and local); 6 cents 
for repairs and replacements; 3 cents for 
research and promotion; and 4 cents for 
profits. When wage hikes are demanded and 
productivity is not proportionately increased, 
there is less money for the other necessities 
of industry unless it resorts to price boosts. 


Automatic pay increases scheduled for 1957 and possible impact on earnings 


Date Company or industry Union Employees Amount annual Annual 
i cost ! earnings 
(millions) 
Mar- A PEO ORON naan ana a aA an AAR NA UMW District 50_-.......-. 7 S00 | T Certs cox Sie > au al te ele toh $1.1 59.7 
4 | North American Aviation (Ohio and Calif.)_-.....-._- Auto workers. ......-....-.- 32, 800 | 3 percent (6 cents minimum) -.._....__ 4.1 28. 8 
18 | Douglas Aircraft (Long Beach and Tulsa)--.----------|----- OO ASET EA RINE E A A eaa E e DOAN A AR EESE y EAR 4.1 33.2 
Apr. 1| Douglas Aircraft (California) __.........----.-...-.-.-- Machinists «25.25 esl. c 32, 000 |-..-- 3 agli aaa AEST ET is CS 4.7 33. 2 
1 | Bituminous coal-_-_........-..- Mine workers.....-.. 200,000. r (S0:eents:a; day oad ee Tee 8 $41.6)... Ree Ris 
May 22 | Boeing (Washington). ar a PaO HORDES! ot lc cue han le he 3.3 30.4 
29 ge Motors... 40,000 | 244 percent (6 cents minimum). 5.0 1, 189.0 
yy Beas Ts SE cee 876,000) )o222 G0... 2. E 46.8 1, 189.0 
June 1 Tatara Ronal Paper (Southern Kraft Division)... -| AFL-CIO unions. 12, 300 | 5 coment (9 cents minimum)___ $ 2.3 83.1 
POISE aces Orpa ies a a RSA TE Re Sea See Auto workers. ..-. 140,000 | 214 percent (6 cents minimum)_--_..-_ 17.5 100. 1 
P O A an KO i a e Tor A NO a SEE, EEE a eaa A apa CAm apel Wesa 140, 000 |----- Cs P a Resi gu? ok, is See ele Bo 17.5 437.0 
DEC ae aol G EOE o a no ee et ead en mee Steel workers..-2..3.2.....- 600;:000 |? to:1s cents! os TA Silaa a 
E E a SRG oo ESR IEAA A E O E E A E E MDM e ibuan aisean CORT O CONES DIUS. So lea ee oe $1 3111.4 
A a A Conner: s 280 oe EE IEAS N SORE, EAE pCa pee ET ES A DEE TE EEA EEI ARUFI IEA tai AAEN a Ea T EA ee 1.5 125. 5 
EA a OME b e A aa ese. so SSE NA AUCOWOTKOPS: sanii coe crook. M000) 6 te. T conte sous Sic cel ees aes 2.2 55.4 
Aug. 1| Aluminum Company of America........-.-.-...-.-.-- Steel workers......-.......-. 37, S00 WS T-CONGS DIUS a oS ck oe Coe 2.5 87.6 
23 | International Harvester___......-2..-2-22. eel AUTO WOFKEIS. 2664S eeicn ne. 40,000 | 244 percent (6 cents minimum) --.....- 5.0 49.6 
Pac Bul SINTER EELIS oir SA OO RO SRY UM UAL SEA NRO, Fg = AEN TE fs ROC NREN 9,000 }--..- QO ARNE NE SEE EES ENAA 1.1 24.8 
OT AMBE E Una EE A. a O72 Ps e RESA AER E E AANE, Map Ei SRE POTOAN 16,000 l-in Eee EA OA EA S, 2.0 24.3 
pl isl a gs ele] n+ AREENA a T EED A R S EA EE A E E AOE Faokinghoasė Ne he ea eh, OOO EA e N CONS so oe N PEE SAA TANS PEES 3.9 14.7 
eaa te Pete We So a A m peep le A T PAE EENS, Sis dt 3 E IE E S E lp N 20,000 |----- 53 FMM a a P EAA I IERE E EA EN 3.1 14.0 
153} DSE ea ME E m a AEA EN So RE EE A N es ieeeisi WOTTER annsan 83,000 | 3 percent (414 cents minimum)-.------- 7.8 200. 9 
25.) A BD SODA A E O pi P RESNE A soos EN ON CEE pS ASE A EEE ATOE 10,000 | 5 cents or fringes....2...--.---...----- 1.0 36.0 
25°) Pittspuren Plate Giasee oct oo ee a eee fF ae Jee oe tere aie 12, 000 }---.- 0 E REE SE SUI Te SATS I SB 1,2 61.4 
OGL a bi AINCRCAR OO eon EA A SS Steel workers......-..-.----- e LRI LAN DA CONES onda cancumtwannwadspadie cage 2.9 36.0 
Bereerontnentel Oates ott ne ee ee ve [yoni ees E ee E A 17,000 }----- GO: soc Uae ee ce 2.5 24.2 
14 | Westinghouse Electric... ..-..--.-_---. =~... Electrical workers----------- 55,000 | 3 percent (5 to 10 cents maximum) -.--- 45.7 542.8 
Was OE relia se 28050 a ee Nonoperating employees--.- 720) 0005) 7 Ceitts. 225-52 S So ese ee 106.0: | eccsecaceseee 
1 Computed at minimum rate of increase for 2,080 hours at straight time. 4 Calculated at 5 cents per hour. 
2 For 260 working days, š 1955 figure. Estimated earnings for 1956—strike year—$3.5 million. 
3 Estimated. 


WAGE INCREASES VALUELESS 


And price increases travel all down the 
line, get right back to labor itself, thus 
making the wage increase valueless. When 
a basic commodity—such as steel—advances 
in price, even labor’s pantry is affected. 
The cost of tin cans perforce advances, and 
canned foods comprise about 22 percent of 
the family larder. Meanwhile, management 
wishes to stay competitive—tries to hold 
down prices—finds itself looking for other 
ways to trim costs, very possibly defers plant 
expansion. Such deferment means less 
work for building trades workers, conse- 
quently less work for employees in such in- 
dustries as steel, cement, brick, and lumber, 
to name a few. 

If, however, the manufacturer elects to 
absorb the whole cost increase—hold prices 
down—he has to whittle profits as well as 
defer plant expansion. When profits take a 
dip, there is less money for stockholders to 
spend for the ten thousand and one prod- 
ucts of labor. The loss is then shared by 
labor and investor alike. 

In its seeming insatiable appetite for more 
and more wages, regardless of lagging pro- 
ductivity increases, organized labor has gone 
to unreasonable lengths in enforcing those 
demands. Such enforcement has worked to 
the detriment of workers, contributed to 
inflation. 

WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE 


An outstanding example might be cited in 
last year’s 156-day Westinghouse strike. 
Payroll losses to individual workers ran close 
to $100 million; production loss to Westing- 
house stood close to $300 million. It is esti- 
mated that wage gains will need 9 years to 
offset wages lost on the picket lines. 

In the meantime, Westinghouse lost por- 
tions of its domestic and foreign markets 
some of which will never be regained. The 
absence of Westinghouse production left a 
vacuum in their specialties which was not 
fully filled by competitors, thus creating 


shortages. Shortages created a seller’s mar- 
ket, thus forcing prices upward, further 
nicking the purchasing power of the dollar, 
be it labor’s or management’s. In short, the 
Westinghouse strike moved the inflation 
spiral upward. 

As for the lost foreign markets, other man- 
ufacturers lost some, too. Not because of the 
Westinghouse strike, but because labor costs 
were pricing us out of foreign markets, nota- 
bly Latin America, where West Germany is 
selling more and more electrical appliances— 
products which make jobs for American 
workers, 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director of the 
AFL-CIO research department, has said that 
more than 3 million American workers de- 
pend on exports for their jobs. If inflation- 
ary wage demands of organized labor drive 
our products from foreign markets, then or- 
ganized labor, along with the rest of the tax- 
payers, will have the burden of maintaining 
the 3 million persons now dependent upon 
exports for their daily sustenance. 

Except for shipments of coal, oil, and steel, 
American export trade has been almost static 
for the past few years. Export trade has not 
fallen behind in any specific line, but annual 
percentagewise increases have not kept pace 
with domestic sales. In fact, the increases 
become less each year, indicating they may 
soon cease, and be followed by annual de- 
clines. Such declines must increase unem- 
ployment here. 


SHIFT TO FOREIGN SHORES 


In the past decade many American firms, 
harrassed by labor costs which outrun pro- 
ductivity increase, have built production fa- 
cilities abroad. These overseas facilities give 
American manufacturers an opportunity to 
compete with foreign manufacturers in for- 
eign markets. This, however, contributes 
nothing to employment in this country. 
Further, many American firms with overseas 
facilities are finding it profitable to pay 
ocean freight and import duties to market 
their wares here. 


This has been especially true with respect 
to automobiles. The small European-type 
car has not yet caught on here to an extent 
threatening to domestic automobile indus- 
try. However, imports steadily mount. And 
it must be borne in mind that each imported 
car means one less sale for domestic auto 
builders. It would not be wise to toss the 
imported small car aside with the thought 
that when, as, and if Americans want small 
cars, Detroit will build them. 

Assume the small-car demand becomes 
great (and it is a growing demand) it would 
take many months for the automobile in- 
dustry to retool to meet the demand. Re- 
tooling would mean enforced idleness for 
tens of thousands of production and as- 
sembly line workers. With retooling com- 
plete, the demand for production and as- 
sembly line workers would decrease by many 
thousands. The small car could be built 
with fewer hands, could be turned out in 
less time. 

Thus far there has been treatment of 
labor’s direct needs to curb inflation, with 
citation of examples of what labor does to 
its own disadvantage when it “contributes” 
to inflation with ever-mounting wage de- 
mands. Now it is well to point up a basic 
root of the inflationary tendency—the insti- 
tution of industry-wide labor unions, headed 
by leaders with power to bring about in- 
dustrywide strikes. 


COMPETITION AMONG UNIONS 


Leaders of these unions, always seeking to 
outdo one another in raising employment 
costs in their respective industries, are rarely 
economists. They operate within a social 
framework where their achievements are 
measured by dollars in weekly pay envelopes, 
never by the purchasing power of those dol- 
lars. At this time, the industrial worker’s 
net take-home pay is at an alltime high. 
His wage boosts have mounted far faster 
than either his productivity or his cost of 
living. 
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His gains over the past decade or so have 
not, however, gone sufficiently into the more 
substantial things of life—a home, increased 
insurance, or savings accounts. Rather, the 
increase has flowed into channels for pur- 
chases of the ephemeral things—entertain- 
ment, more expensive diet, and consumer 
goods of negligible durability. In brief, too 
much of wage boosts have gone into channels 
that cause mounting inflationary pressures. 

There is no purpose in challenging the in- 
telligence of the industrial worker, but econ- 
omists’ observation in many years of contact 
with such workers leads to the conclusion 
that most wage hikes are measured in terms 
of more money to spend Saturday night; 
seldom in terms of more insurance, savings 
bonds, building and loan shares, or the pur- 
chase of a home. Of course, this is not 100 
percent true, but it applies all too often to 
the average worker’s view of a pay boost. 

Reverting a moment to the industrywide 
unions which exercise monopoly control over 
the labor supply of an industry: When these 
unions demand wage increases which dis- 
count productivity gains far in advance, price 
reductions of mass-produced products be- 
come impossible. Buying power is unfairly 
shifted from the public as a whole to a fa- 
vored few who happen to work in that par- 
ticular industry. 


HARM OF UNION MONOPOLY 


Monopoly power of the unions distributes 
economic rewards among those under the 
canopy of the monopoly, to the harm of all 
other economic interests. In the situation 
existing today, where monopoly power over 
the labor supply is a fact in a majority of the 
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Nation’s basic industries, manufacturing, 
communications, mining, transportation, the 
threat of growing inflation remains constant. 

Leaders of these vast unions make it a 
practice to set fixed terms, with little or no 
regard for local conditions or the competitive 
position of an individual employer. The em- 
ployers must submit or face long, costly 
strikes, costly to the national economy, to in- 
dividual communities, to employers and to 
stockholders. 

HIGHER GOVERNMENT COSTS MEAN STATIC OR 

INCREASED TAXES 


The Federal budget while technically in 
balance, will show a small surpius, provided 
revenues continue at the present rate. A 
series of wage demands by labor, remember- 
ing Government is today’s biggest buyer, can 
shift the budget balance from black to red 
ink with resultant currency inflation, fur- 
ther devaluation of the dollar and conse- 
quent wiping out of wage gains—in short, 
intensifying inflation. 

Basically, labor is the largest cost of pro- 
duction. The manufacturer who pays out 
29 cents of each incoming dollar for wages, 
is also paying the 29 cents wages of the sup- 
plier of raw materials who adds labor cost for 
those raw materials. Ergo, excessive wage 
demands by organized labor clearly are the 
most serious inflationary threat today. 

In reminding labor leaders to heed the 
President’s warning against unreasonable 
wage demands, one might paraphrase a verse 
from Scripture and ask: 

What profiteth it a man to gain an ex- 
cessive wage increase if thereby he ruin the 
value of his dollar? 


Collective bargaining timetable—1957 highlights 


Contract expires Company or industry association 


February.-------- Goodyear Tire & Rubber__.---------- 
Wearche <2 se Owens-Illinois Glass_......-.--------- 
bene Atlantic Refining. -i-s onenean 
Oia a es OOO R IC SS eke le 

o. Lockheed Aircraft, Georgia Division. .-- 


United States of America. 
Southern Bell 


AD) fag 5 eR) 5 O ORR SS SATE SS 
Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania___- 


United States Rubber___._-_.._--_---- 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of 


Montgomery Ward_...-.....--------- 


Union Employees 

of TRAD DOT WORAtS one 24, 000 
--| Glass bottle blowers__..-_....._._-_.____ 10, 000 
auf MODENO dae ahhh) pth eS 11, 000 
-ii Rubber workers cha is 15, 000 
Machinist n 16, 400 

=| Baiibber-workergs oo ooo 35, 000 
Clothing worker oo. se 150, 000 

--| Communications workers. .------------- 54, 000 
=i TOS e a s i LR Ai 15, 000 
MEI D T e E e a e ee ae 10, 000 
-| Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 14, 400 
-1 Shoo- woko I A aa 12, 000 
~| Mine worki a pa 000 


1 Contract expires on 60-day notice after September 1957. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonRroneEY in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, cone of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the resolution (H. J. Res. 209) to 
provide interim assistance, through the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
in relieving the shortage of funds for 
home loans pending further investiga- 
tion of housing credit conditions. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
pe Shea unfinished business which is 
5. 1451. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451), to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is presently in the Naval Hos- 
pital at Bethesda, Md. His office has 
received telegrams from citizens and 
organizations in the State of North Da- 
kota, expressing their views on S. 1451, 
reni as the Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957. 


Senator LANGER’s office has trans- 


-mitted to me these telegrams, and I ask 


unanimous consent that they be printed 
at this point in the Recorp for the in- 
formation of Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

BISMARCK, N. Dax, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The members of the IAPES Credit Union 
are firmly opposed to provisions in Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451, giving Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
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the right to lower loan limits to less than 
10 percent of assets and requiring an outside 
audit of credit unions over $100,000 assets. 
Will appreciate your cooperation. 

J. R. Haan, President. 

Minot, N. Dax. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge opposition to a bill title 7, 
in Financial Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451. 
We are opposed to both amendments, 

CITY AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, 

H. L. Yury, President. 

Wo. Krart, Vice President. 

ANGELA LEE, Treasurer. 

MERLE Kitzman, Secretary. . 

R. E. Barcus, Director. 


Mannan, N. DAK. 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER, | 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference Financial Institutions Act of 
1957, S. 1451. Board of directors of the 
Mandan Credit Union voiced their opposition 
at a special meeting to title 7 of the above 
bill, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, MANDAN 
CREDIT UNION. 


MCVILLE, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge very strongly the deletion of pro- 
visions in Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
S. 1451, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
MCVILLE CREDIT UNION, 
Roy W. L. JOHNSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


EDGELEY, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Senator WM. LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We firmly protest provisions in S. 1451, 
title-7 in Financial Institutions Act of 1957. 
First, why not leave the power to lower loan 
limits with the board of directors. Second, 
it surely isn’t necessary to require outside 
audits of Federal credit unions with over 
$100,000 in assets. 

EDGELEY CREDIT UNION, 
JOE DIEMERT. i 


JAMESTOWN, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, ‘ 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Senator LANGER, members of the State 
Hospital Employees Credit Union request 
that you register firm opposition and urge 
deletion of the Financial Institutions Act of 
1957, S. 1451, as amended. 
PRINCE LEONARD, 
President, State Hospital Employees 
Credit Union. 
RIVERDALE, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WM. LANGER, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: - 
We request your opposition to title 7 in 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957 permitting 
Director of Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
to lower loan limits and requiring outside 
audits of credit unions having $100,000 in 
assets. 
RIVERDALE FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, 
Max TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


Manan, N. DAK., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Mandan Rural Credit Union opposes pro- 
visions in title 7, S. 1451, to permit lowering 
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loan limit and requiring outside audit of 
credit unions. 
MANDAN RURAL CREDIT UNION, 
W. R. UNKENHOLZ, Secretary. 


Farco, N. Dax., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Respectfully urge you strongly oppose title 
7, S. 1451, re credit union loan limit and out- 
side audit for credit unions. Will appreciate 
advice your action. 
N. P. CREDIT UNION, 
R. W. HARRIS, President. 


New ENGLAND, N. DAK., March 10, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. LANGER: The credit unions are of 
vital importance to the lower income group 
of American citizens. 
owned, controlled, and operated organiza- 
tions these people have done much to im- 
prove and help themselves financially. 

We believe that these groups should control 
these organizations as much as possible with- 
out interference from a centralized group 
who have very little or no knowledge of what 
might be taking place in the lives and trials 
of these people. 

We therefore urge you to oppose the bill, 
title 7 in Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
S. 1451. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
New ENGLAND CO-OP CREDIT UNION, 
K. H. ERICKSON, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
proposed Financial Institutions Act of 
1957 is one of the most important bills 
we will consider during this session of 
Congress, if for no other reason than 
that it will be possible in the future to 
consult it, and to find in one place the 
governing law, instead of having to con- 
sult several statutes in an effort to deter- 
mine what the law is from a reading of 
the various conflicting statutes which 
have been passed by Congress during the 
past many years. 

The pending bill, if enacted, is des- 
tined to rank in the field of financial 
legislation with the National Bank Act 
of 1864, the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913, and the Banking Acts of 1933 and 
1935. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is to be congratulated for his 
leadership in formulating this proposed 
legislation. He is certainly upholding 
the traditions set by his illustrious 
predecessor, Carter Glass. It has been 
a great privilege for me to work with 
him on the bill. 

I know of no bill considered by the 
committee of which I am a member 
which has received more thorough con- 
sideration than this one, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia. Likewise I wish to 
commend the staff for the research work 
that was done in the preparation of the 
bill in the beginning, and for the very 
fine contribution made to the considera- 
tion of the bill by the Advisory Com- 
mittee which was appointed by the 
chairman and the committee, particu- 
larly the head of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, the distinguished former presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bankers Association 
and former president of the American 
Bankers Association, Mr. Everett Reese, 
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Through these locally- 
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of Newark, Ohio, who was appointed at 
my suggestion. 

` For the first time all the statutes gov- 
erning banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and credit unions are brought to- 
gether in one bill. Furthermore, the 
statutes are arranged in a more orderly 
manner, so that all the law on a given 
subject can readily be found in one 
place. By deleting numerous obsolete 
provisions—some dating back to 1864—a 
great deal of confusing statutory lan- 
guage has been eliminated. I am sure 
that every person who has occasion to 
refer to these statutes will appreciate 
being able to find the law more easily 
and knowing that the provisions are 
actually in effect. If the bill did nothing 
more than this, it would well merit en- 
actment by Congress and, I am certain, 
would receive the praise and credit of 
practitioners at the bar throughout the 
country. 

Even more important are the new pro- 
visions designed to enable our financial 
institutions and the supervisory author- 
ities to do a more effective job. One 
example is the new provision authorizing 
national banks to issue preferred stock. 
At the present time national banks are 
faced with the problem of raising addi-. 
tional capital and the only means avail- 
able is through the issuance of common 
stock. There is a provision in the exist- 
ing law permitting preferred stock, but 
it is only available in emergency situa- 
tions. 

That statute was enacted at a time 
when the country was in dire financial 
straits, for the purpose of permitting per- 
manent investments in stock by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
help out the banks. 

We believe that banks, in accordance 
with general corporate practice, should 
be permitted to issue preferred stock on 
a nonemergency basis. Of course, ap- 
propriate safeguards have been added. 
The approval by two-thirds of the share- 
holders of the common stock is required, 
as well as the approval by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency after a deter- 
mination by him that this is the most 
practicable means of raising additional 
capital. 

Limitations on lending authority of 
national banks have been liberalized in 
recognition of modern-day business 
needs. 

One of the reasons for the many con- 
solidations which have taken place 
throughout the country has been the 
competition between financial institu- 
tions with greater assets. This measure 
will help to put the financial institutions 
of the country on a better competitive 
basis. Thus, the bill specifically au- 
thorizes loans on the security of dairy 
cattle, frozen foods, and consumer in- 
stallment paper. 

_ National banks are also permitted to 
make loans in connection with the Gov- 
ernment’s lease-purchase program for 
the construction of public buildings. 
Similarly, 18-month industrial and com- 
mercial construction loans are author- 
ized, and the aggregate loan limitation 
on all construction loans is increased to 
100 percent of capital and surplus. 
These provisions will help meet the pres- 
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— of funds in the construction 
eld. 

Under existing law, if a national bank 
makes a loan for working capital pur- 
poses to an industrial concern, and takes | 
a mortgage as additional security, the ` 
loan is classified as a real-estate loan. 
Thus, a banker is penalized for being 
prudent. S. 1451 remedies this by pro-. 
viding that loans for working capital 
purposes shall be considered ordinary 
business loans even though the banker 
takes a mortgage on the property for ad- 
ditional protection. 

These are only a few of the more im- 
portant provisions to assist these institu- 
tions in their day-to-day operations. Of 
a more technical nature are provisions 
such as simplifying the reporting re- 
quirements of national and member 
banks, providing procedures for the 
amending of articles of association, and 
for the election of directors in the event 
the annual meeting falls on a legal holi- 
day. 

All these provisions were adopted only 
after the most careful consideration by 
the committee based on the advice of the 
Federal agencies concerned, and likewise 
upon the recommendations of the ad- 
visory commitiee. 

On the other hand, the bill adds a 
number of restrictive provisions to en< 
able the supervisory authorities to func-_ 
tion more effectively. Restrictions are 
placed on the payment of dividends by: 
national banks to prevent the dissipation 
of needed funds. The authority of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
to terminate the insurance of institutions 
for engaging in unsafe and unsound 
practices is strengthened. The provi- 
sions for the removal of officers and di- 
rectors of national and member banks 
are tightened, and for the first time these 
statutes are made applicable to officers 
and directors of Federal savings and loan 
associations. 

In this connection, I should like to- 
point out that the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act is specifically made applicable 
to the procedure for the removal of offi- 
cers and directors and the termination of 
insurance. Added protection is given 
these institutions by requiring that the 
review by the court shall be upon “the- 
weight of the evidence.” 

New provisions are included to prohibit 
bank mergers which lessen competition 
unduly, and to require approval of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for 
mergers of savings and loan associations. 

I have mentioned that in the case of 
mergers, the removal of officers and di- 
rectors and the termination of insur- 
ance, savings and loan associations are 
covered by new provisions. This is in 
line with the theory of the bill that sav- 
ings and loan associations, to the great- 
est extent possible, should have the same 
privileges and be governed by the same 
restrictions as banks. Thus, the present 
law governing the conduct of officers and 
directors of Federal Reserve member 
banks is made applicable to officers and 
directors of Federal savings and loan 
associations. Branches of Federal sav-. 
ings and loan associations are restricted 
to States where State savings and loan 
associations are permitted to have 
branches, 
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‘Thus placing them on a par with State 
savings and loan institutions. This 
branch restriction, of course, is in line 
with the present restrictions on national 
banks. In addition, savings and loan 
holding companies are regulated, and 
this is similar to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act passed by the Congress last 
year. 

The committee believed that savings 
and loan associations and banks should 
operate on the same general ground 
rules, so that the Congress could not be 
charged with favoring one type of insti- 
tution over another, even though they 
operate in somewhat dissimilar fields. 

Mr. President, this is probably the big- 
gest bill in length that the Senate will 
consider this year. However, no piece 
of legislation in recent years has re- 
ceived more thorough scrutiny. S. 1451 
represents the result of a study carried 
on by the committee, its staff, the Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned, the finan- 
cial trade organizations, and many pri- 
vate individuals over a period of 8 
months. I was impressed by the general 
support for the bill by the various wit- 
nesses that appeared before the commit- 
tee. Although some witnesses objected 
to one or two provisions, no one spoke in 
opposition to the entire proposal, or to 
the general purposes of the bill. We 
have succeeded in ironing out the major 
controversies in committee and have re- 
ported an excellent bill. I urge every 
Member of the Senate to support our 
committee and to vote for the bill with- 
out amendment. 

Although there will be several amend- 
ments offered in the consideration of the 
bill, practically all of them were under 
consideration by the committee, and the 
committee, I think, gave due considera- 
tion to both the proponents and the op- 
ponents of the amendments in passing 
upon the various issues involved. 

So I recommend, Mr. President, that 
the bill pass substantially as reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to make some remarks concerning 
an amendment which I shall offer at the 
proper time; but before entering upon 
those remarks, I should like to say a few 
words about the subcommittee which 
handled the bill. 

I wish to compliment particularly the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson], for the thorough, 
painstaking manner in which he con- 
ducted the hearings. As Senators will 
recall, shortly after the election last fall 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Virginia, called together 
the members of the advisory committee 
he had appointed, consulted with them, 
and held hearings regarding the pro- 
posed financial institutions legislation. 

I think an excellent bill has been pro- 
duced. I should like to join with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BricKER] in the remarks which he 
made a few minutes ago in a very excel- 
lent speech regarding the proposed legis- 
lation. 

I think the bill serves a most desirable 
purpose. The committee, in the work of 
which the senior Senator from Ohio 
played a very important part, has gone 
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to great pains to effect. reasonable and 

proper compromises on several contro- 

versial issues, some of which will have to 
be settled, perhaps, by special legislation 
at a later time; that remains to be seen. 

In any case, the committee has done out- 

standing work in producing a bill which 

will be beneficial to the banks and other 
financial institutions of the United 

States. 

The amendment which I shall offer has 
special significance. It has resulted 
from some of the hearings which the 
committee held last year in connection 
with the Illinois situation. 

BANKING COMMITTEE’S HODGE INVESTIGATION 
SHOWS NEED TO STOP PAYOFFS TO PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 
For a banker to pay $4,600 to a public 

official as a payoff for a million dollar 

interest-free deposit is not in accord 
with proper standards of conduct. Yet 
that is an actual situation we found in 
our Illinois investigation. A bank can 
earn between $30,000 and $90,000 a year 
on such a deposit of public funds, so it is 
easily worth far more than $4,600. But 
this type of transaction ought to be out- 
lawed, at least in the case of persons 
connected with banks insured by the 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Congress should prohibit banks and 

bankers from making any kind of pay- 

ment to public officials who have the 
power to grant or withhold favors to the 
bank. The same goes for those con- 
nected with savings and loan associa- 
tions insured by the Federal Savings and 

Loan Corporation. Members of the 

committee who join me in sponsoring an 

amendment to S. 1451, the financial in- 
stitutions bill, to carry these principles 
into effect, are Senators SPARKMAN, 

DouGLAS, MONRONEY, and CLARK. The 

exposures as a result of the committee’s 

investigation of the Illinois Hodge scan- 
dal last fall clearly demonstrates the 
need for such laws. 


WHAT OUR AMENDMENT WOULD DO 


The amendment we propose would 
apply precisely the same political re- 
strictions to federally insured banks as 
those which already apply to national 
banks, and prohibit federally insured 
banks and savings and loan associations, 
or those closely identified with them, 
from giving money to public officials who 
supervise them or who deposit publicly 
controlled moneys. 

This amendment differs from that 
which the committee failed to accept. 
The previous amendment on page 250 of 
the committee print, outlawed ‘“‘contri- 
butions or expenditures in connection 
with any election at which any official 
who has authority to regulate or super- 
vise, or direct the placement of funds in 
such bank.” Although court decisions 
have not so interpreted this language, 
the words “in connection with any elec- 
tion” led some members of the commit- 
tee to be fearful of general political re- 
strictions on individual bankers. The 
amendment we propose eliminates this 
difficulty of interpretation. In the case 
of individuals, it makes it entirely clear 
that it does not apply to elections gen- 
erally. It prohibits individuals con- 
nected with federally insured financial 
institutions from making gifts or con- 
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tributions only to those who have, .or 


may have, the power to grant or with- 
hold favors to the institution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert our complete amendment 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered printed, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. DoucLas, Mr. MONRONEY, and Mr. CLARK) 
to the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise the 
statutes governing financial institutions and 
credits, viz: On page 249, after subsection (h) 
of section 803 insert two new subsections 
as follows: ` 

“(i) Section 201 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately pre- 
ceding ‘Whoever’; 

*(2) by striking out ‘section’ in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sub- 
section’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“*(b) It shall be unlawful for any bank 
or other institution, in which deposits or 
accounts are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation or the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, or for 
any person who is an employee, officer, or 
director of such bank or institution, to make 
any gift, gratuity, or contribution in any 
form directly or indirectly to any elective or 
appointive official who exercises supervisory 
or regulatory powers over such bank or insti- 
tution, or who has authority to deposit pub- 
lic moneys or trust funds in such bank or 
institution, or to any person who is a candi- 
date for an office having any of such powers. 
Any person, corporation, or other institution 
convicted of violation of this subsection 
shall be fined not more than three times the 
amount or value of such gift, gratuity, or 
contribution.’ 

“(p) (1) The first paragraph of section 
610 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting after ‘or any corpora- 
tion organized by authority of any law of 
Congress,’ the following: ‘or any bank, asso- 
ciation, or other institution, in which de- 
posits or accounts are insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation or the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration,’. 

(2) The second paragraph of such section 
610 is amended by inserting after ‘corpora- 
tion’ wherever it appears ‘or bank, associa- 
tion, or other institution’.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before developing 
in detail the need for these amendments, 
I should like to list six summarizing 
points about them. 

First, the committee’s investigation of 
the Illinois Hodge scandal disclosed pay- 
ments by federally insured banks and 
savings and loan associations, and by 
those identified with them, to public offi- 
cials with power to supervise these insti- 
tutions or deposit money in them. 

Second, our amendment would stop 
these unethical and unsafe practices 
without interfering with normal political 
rights. 

Third, our amendment is not inspired 
by partisanship. The committee ex- 
posed gifts to both Republican and 
Democratic officials. A former Repub- 
lican Governor of Illinois who was con- 
nected with one of the banks investi- 
gated, Dwight Green, recommended 
restrictions on the political activity of 
federally insured State banks. And the 
report to the Illinois Budgetary Com- 
mission, citing evidence developed by our 
committee, recommended the prohibi- 
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tion of contributions by banks and bank- 
ers to public officials with power to de- 
posit public funds. 

Fourth, our amendment creates no 
new precedents. It merely applies the 
same restrictions to federally insured 
State banks as already apply to national 
banks, and adds another unsound prac- 
tice to the list of. those already pro- 
hibited for persons connected - with 
federally insured financial institutions. 

Fifth, the amendment will remove a 
major temptation for both financial men 
and public officials. Those connected 
with banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions will no longer be tempted to pro- 
vide gifts to public officials in the hope 
of receiving favored treatment. And 
public officials with power to grant and 
withhold favors to banks and savings 
and loan associations will no longer be 
tempted to solicit funds from them. 

Sixth, the amendment will protect 
bankers from shakedowns by unscrupu- 
lous public officials. 

REFORMS SHOWN NECESSARY BY COMMITTEE’S 
HODGE INVESTIGATION 


The committee conducted its inves- 
tigation into the Illinois banking situa- 
tion after Chicago newspapers had ex- 
posed thefts of State funds by the Mi- 
nois State auditor, Orville E. Hodge, 
amounting to some $214 million, much 
of it through the connivance of an offi- 
cial of a federally insured bank. The 
committee approved this investigation 
in order to carry out our responsibilities 
in assessing the role of the Federal 
agencies affected and the need for addi- 
tional Federal legislation. 

As State auditor of Illinois during the 
years 1953-56, Mr. Hodge supervised 
State banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, including those with accounts 
insured by the Federal Government. 
Much of Mr. Hodge’s thefts resulted 
from the cashing of fraudulent State 
checks at the Southmoor Bank & 
Trust Co., of Chicago. Before Mr. 
Hodge’s assistant, Edward Epping, 
cashed these checks, Edward A. Hintz, 
executive vice president of the South- 
moor Bank, approved them. Hodge, 
Hintz, and Epping are all currently serv- 
ing prison sentences for these thefts. 

The committee’s Hodge investigation 
exposed certain deficiencies in the Fed- 
eral banking statutes and demonstrated 
the need for six major reforms. ‘These 
reforms would be to: 

First, make it easier for the Federal 
banking agencies to remove bank officers 
and directors who have engaged in un- 
sound practices. 

Second, shorten the period for com- 
pelling compliance with FDIC regula- 
tions. 

Third, correct the flaw in the law 
which forced depositors of a. federally 
insured bank which was closed to wait 
7 weeks before being paid the money 
they had on deposit. 

Fourth, cover conflict-of-interest situ- 
ations where Federal banking agency 
employees, who work on a bank’s affairs, 
leave to accept employment with that 
bank. 

Fifth, require the disclosure of the true 
ownership of federally insured bank 
stock. 
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Sixth, prohibit payments by those 
connected with federally insured banks 
and savings and loan associations to offi- 
cials who exercise supervisory power 
over such institutions, or who allo- 
cate the deposit of publicly controlled 
moneys. 

The bill, as reported, deals with the 
first five of these necessary reforms, but 
it contains no provision to stop payments 
to political officials with power to restrict 
or grant favors to federally insured 
banks and savings and loan associations. 
ALL FEDERALLY INSURED BANKS SHOULD HAVE 

SAME RESTRICTIONS 

The Federal laws prohibit national 
banks from making campaign contribu- 
tions in connection with any election. 
They also prohibit State banks, as corpo- 
rations, from making contributions in 
connection with national elections. 
However, State banks can contribute to 
State and local political contests with- 
out violating any Federal law. 

It seems to me that national banks 
and State banks insured by the FDIC 
should have the same restrictions on 
politica] activity. The opposition to this 
amendment apparently stems from the 
principle that the States, rather than the 
Federal government, should determine 
what political restrictions should apply 
to State-chartered institutions. How- 
ever, the vast majority of State banks 
have felt it desirable to have deposit in- 
surance provided by the FDIC. More- 
over, the Federal government has 
thought there was a sufficient national 
interest in State banks to insure their 
deposits, and to provide a considerable 
degree of regulation of the insured State 
banks on the basis of the insurance. 

Of course, our amendment does not 
have application to a State bank not in- 
sured by the FDIC. It applies only to 
those insured by the FDIC. Therefore, 
I think it improper to raise the States 
rights issue. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I concur 100 per- 
cent in the statement the Senator from 
Arkansas has made about the need for 
the proposed restriction on State banks 
which enjoy the protection of the FDIC. 
We oppose malpractice in connection 
with contributions by banks not only 
to political affairs, but also, as the in- 
vestigation showed, to flower funds and 
other funds, so as to encourage the 
placement of public -deposits in the 
banks. ‘Those developments certainly 
indicate that one rule should be applied 
to all banks which benefit from FDIC 
insurance. To allow large numbers of 
banks to remain outside the law simply 
because they hold State charters, and 
at the same time to permit them to bene- 
fit by the FDIC insurance, is entirely in 
the face of the sound system and the 
great record the FDIC has built up over 
the years. So Iam glad to join the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas in 
urging favorable action on the amend- 
ment he now proposes to the law. - 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma for his remarks. Of 
course a State bank which becomes in- 
volved in a scandalous situation, such 
as the one which developed in Illinois, 
casts refiection upon the entire FDIC 
system. Its association with the FDIC is 
thus involved. If a bank does not choose 
to become subject to these restrictions, 
it can give up the insurance; it is not 
obligated to come under them. 

Participation in the FDIC system is 
quite voluntary on the part of State 
banks. Some State banks have chosen 
not to participate in the FDIC system: 
But banks which have chosen to partic- 
ipate in the FDIC system should he 
willing to accept these restrictions which 
are necessary to stop situations such as 
the one which developed in Illinois. 

In fact, if the FDIC were to label po- 
litical contributions as an unsound 
banking practice—as I think it might 
well do—these contributions could be 
stopped by FDIC, or their insurance 
withdrawn, under existing laws. 

During the committee’s Hodge inves- 
tigation, the committee looked into the 
affairs of the Bank of Elmwood Park, 
of which Mr. Hodge- secretly owned a 
large share. We found that this bank 
had made numerous political contribu- 
tions, and was deeply involved in poli- 
tics. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD a list of the political contribu- 
tions made by the Bank of Elmwood Park 
during the years 1953, 1954, 1955, and 
a part of 1956. This list appears at 
pages 657 to 658 of part 2 of the com- 
mittee’s hearings on the Illinois banking 
Situation. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Taste 1.—Bank of Elmwood Park, contribu- 
tions, raffle and dinner tickets, etc., May 
: 27, 1953, to Aug. 21, 1956 


1953 
Sept. 9: Alderman Alfred J. Cilella 
Golf: Day iea ieee eee se $20. 00 
1954 


fund ag ep ra OP GNIES 150. 00 
June 26: 2ist Ward Democratic Or- 

ganization Golf Days_---------= 20.00 
July 3: Harry Smith Day--------- 52. 50 
July 9: William Erickson Day----- 30. 00 
Aug. 6: 35th Ward Regular Dem- 

ocratic. Organization____.___-~- 25. 00 
Aug. 14: Elmer J. Hoffman Golf 

Aaa so6. Leases ae ea See 100. 00 
Aug. 24: Alderman Alfred J. Cilella 

go: Der- ak ee re Sa 70. 00 
Aug. 28: 36th Ward Regular Repub- 

Hean organization. —~__..._.-.-_ 10.00 
Sept. 9: William Runzel for sheriff 

ab Boies ot gea MDI spk) Repay a So paar 100. 00 
Sept. 16: Alderman P. J. Cullerton 

GOT Day os EC ee ee ae 10. 00 
Sept. 25: Committee on Uniform 

‘Taxation dinner ose sce. sleet 100. 00 
Oct. 5: Republican Citizens Fi- 

nance Committee dinner-------- 200. 00 
Oct. 9: Herbert ©. Paschen cam- 

Paign- tungds see ss 200. 00 
Oct. 10: Thomas J. Godfrey cam- 

porn Piste | a oe ee 100. 00 
Oct. 30: 36th Ward Regular Repub- 

lican organization_.-..-.-...... 25. 00 


1953 and 1954 total--------- 1, 212. 50 
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TABLE 1—Bank of Elmwood Park, contribu- 
tions, rafle and dinner tickets, etc., May 
27, 1953, to Aug 21, 1956—Continued 


1955 


Mar. 17: Merriam Day dinner______ $300. 00 
Mar. 21: One Million Friends of 
Warren Wright dinner_____-_._. 250. 00 


Apr. 9: Citizens Economy Party_-_- 20. 00 
Apr. 16: Herbert C. Paschen, em- 

ployees association fund-------- 
May 28: Regular Republican Vot- 

er’s League of Leyden Township. 10. 00 
June 3: Cook County Democratic 

Dinner Committee- za 
June 3: John Ropa Day Committee. 20. 00 
June 3: Leyden Township Regu- 


lar Democratic organization____ 25.00 
June 4: Leyden Township Regular: 
Democratic organization___.____ 25.00 


July 11: Herbert C. Paschen Golf 


Pye wee ea Sa 40.00 
July 16: Walter McCarron Golf 
ALUM ee ty Se he VR S a 20. 00 
July 28: Charles J. Fleck Day Com- 
PONE i is ES 60. 00 
July 29: John W. Carroll, chair- 
man, Everett Dirksen dinner___. 15.00 
Aug. 6: 36th Ward Regular Demo- 
cratic’ organization___..._-_-_. 25. 00 
Aug. 6: Leyden Township Regular 
Democratic organization._______ 10. 00 
Aug. 9: Alderman Alfred J. Cilella 
GCG) 612: a eng Ua agg Ee pr 100. 00 
Aug. 20: Senator Everett Dirksen 
testimonial dinner _.____.._____ 300. 00 
Sept. 2: Alderman P. J. Cilella Golf 
ee ee ee ee ca 30. 00 
Sept. 20: Harry Smith Day________ 60. 00 
Oct. 4: Citizens Republican Finance 
Committee: dinners =2 25-2 200. 00 
Dec. 15: - Republican Committee 
Gianer ee oe ake cue 200. 00 
1953 total 8 Soe 2, 210.00 
— 
1956 
Jan. 9: 86th Ward Regular Repub- 
Bean organization.__._...-.___ 25.00 
Jan. 19: Elmer J. Conti testimo- 
Piel GIODO Sa oa LLS 100. 00 
Mar. 30: Joseph A. Kovac, State 
finance chairman, Warren 
Wright for Governor____.______ 500. 00 


May 31: Leyden Township Regular ; 
Democratic organization-------- 25. 00 
June 7: Herbert C. Paschen, em- 


ployees association fund-------- 300. 00 
June 15: 36th Ward Regular Demo- 
cratic organization------------- 25. 00 
June 23: Leyden Township Regular 
Democratic organization____-___ 20. 00 
July 17: William Erickson Day-____ 30. 00 
BODO VOURL oc sa ese ns 1, 025.00 


Source: Hearings on Illinois banking sit- 
uation, pages 657-658. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, lest 
anyone should get the mistaken notion 
that this bank was merely an isolated 
instance of a single bank’s going wrong, 
let me say that the committee followed 
up on some of these political contribu- 
‘tions, to find out just how widespread 
they were. We found such bank con- 
tributions prevalent throughout the en- 
tire Chicago metropolitan area. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question about page 2 of the 
amendment the Senator from Arkansas 
is proposing. On that page he deals 
with the question of donations. Let me 
ask the Senator from Arkansas whether 
in his judgment the amendment he pro- 
poses will make it illegal for an officer or 
director or other employee of a bank to 
make a contribution to a State central 
committee of either party in the State 
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in which he lives, when a governor or 
State treasurer is running for office. 
Certainly such officials have supervisory 
or regulatory powers over such a bank 
or institution. 

In asking the question, let me say that 
upon reading the language of paragraph 
(b), it seems to me that it is too restric- 
tive and would actually have the effect 
of making it impossible for a bank offi- 
cer to make a contribution to the State 
central committee of his party which 
might be conducting a campaign in an 
election of the type I have just men- 
tioned. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas comment on that 
point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, let me say 
that the first part of the amendment 
applies to federally insured State banks 
the same restrictions as those which 
already apply to national banks. Is the 
Senator from Connecticut suggesting 
that he would like to have that restric- 
tion removed, as being unworkable in 
the case of national banks? 

Mr. BUSH. No; I think the Senator 
from Arkansas has misunderstood my 
question. I did not say I was opposed 
to the existing legislation which. pro- 
hibits a corporation from making a gift. 
Instead, I am referring to an individual. 
I know of no law which makes it illegal 
for an individual—be he an officer or 
director of a corporation, whether a bank 
or other corporation to make a political 
contribution of the type I have men- 
tioned. I am asking the Senator from 
Arkansas whether the amendment he 
proposes would make such a gift illegal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We seek to make 
it illegal for an officer or director of a 
bank to make contributions, directly or 
indirectly, to an individual who has 
power over the bank—for instance, a 
supervisory official or one who makes 
publicly controlled deposits in the bank. 
That does not mean that such a bank 
official could not make a customary con- 
tribution to a political party or to the 
election of a governor or a sheriff or any- 
one else who is not an official who super- 
vises his bank or makes public. deposits. 
The purpose of the proposed restriction 
is to stop payments by banks and bank- 
ers to public officials who wield power 
over them. 

Mr. BUSH. Before the Senator from 
Arkansas calls for a vote on the amend- 
ment, I should like to ask him to con- 
Sider very carefully the observation I 
have made, because in studying the mat- 
ter this morning, I reached the conclu- 
sion that it would be very perilous for a 
bank officer or director or other employee 
to make a contribution to a State central 
committee under the circumstances I 
have outlined, because to do so might be 
a violation of this provision. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut refer to a committee 
which ultimately might seek to assist 
only a particular candidate whom this 
language seeks to restrict from making 
direct contributions? Is that the Sena- 
tor’s point?, If so, then the amendment 
would apply. But the restriction would 
not apply to the central committee of a 
political party. 

Mr. BUSH. Let us say there is a State 
ticket; for instance, in my State, on the 
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ticket, besides the governor, there are the 
lieutenant governor, and the State treas- 
urer. The governor has the power to 
appoint the banking commissioner, and 
in that way the governor certainly exer- 
cises some supervisory or regulatory 
power over the banks and other such in- 
stitutions in my State. Since the Sena- 
tor’s amendment refers to contributions 
in any form, directly or indirectly, it 
seems to me that language is so broad 
as to make it very questionable whether 
a bank officer or other employee could 
with impunity make a contribution in a 
political campaign of that nature. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not the 
intent of this amendment and I do not 
think that would be a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the language. If the con- 
tribution were made to a State central 
committee of a political party which had 
very general relationship to the can- 
didate, I do not think such a contribu- 
tion would come within the prohibition 
imposed by this language. 

Let me state the exact cases which 
ocurred, and with which we were deal- 
ing. There were no circumstances of 
the sort which the Senator has used in 
his illustration. The instances cited 
were direct cases in which the contri- 
butions were made to the man, the offi- 
cial, who had the immediate and direct 
authority to supervise financial institu- 
tions or allocate the deposit of public 
funds. Although they would not admit 
it, the effect of the bargain was to say 
“You have $1 million in public deposits 
in your bank. Give me a $1,000 contri- 
bution or I will take it out.” 

In matters of this kind it is quite true 
we are sure to run into borderline cases. 
Using the illustration the Senator gave, 
I would think a contribution to the cen- 
tral State committee of the Republican 
Party which supports a governor, who 
may in turn appoint a banking commis- 
sioner, would not apply to the restric- 
tions in our amendment. I think it 
would be an unusual interpretation to 
say the provision applies in a case of 
that kind. 

Mr. BUSH. I have great respect for 
the Senator’s purpose in this matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
have a suggestion as to how to limit the 
provision? 

Mr. BUSH. I will have a suggestion, 
which will be to strike it out, unless we 
can arrive at better language than that 
suggested. Possibly because of the dif- 
ference in the political machinery which 
exists in my State and that which exists 
in the Senator’s State, where the contests 
are few and far between, my first reac- 
tion in reading the language was that it 
would be very perilous, indeed, to make 
a contribution to any political organiza- 
tion in my State which was backing a 
governor or which was backing a State 
treasurer in an election. I even won- 
dered whether it might not affect a con- 
tribution for the campaign of a United 
States Senator who might be on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, or, at 
any rate, was a Member of the Senate, 
and voting on legislation which directly 
affected the different institutions. I 
think the language proposed by the Sen- 
ator.is very broad indeed. 
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Mr. President, I assure the Senator I 
am in sympathy with the main purpose 
he has in mind, which is, in effect, to 
prevent bribery of public officials. That 
is what the purpose is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. I am sure the Senator is 
right in wanting to prevent the bribery 
of public officials, and I desire to support 
him in that effort; but I believe the lan- 
guage proposed is too broad. The only 
testimony I was able to find in the hear- 
ings on this point was from Mr. Cravens, 
of St. Louis, a very reputable banker, pro- 
testing very strongly that the provision 
would interfere with his rights as an 
American citizen, and would inhibit him 
from making a contribution, because of 
the very broad language in this particu- 
lar bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I point out that 
Mr. Cravens’ testimony was relevant to 
an amendment which has since been 
changed. The language discussed by 
Mr. Cravens was “contribution or ex- 
pense in connection with any election at 
which any official who has authority to 
regulate or supervise or direct placement 
of funds in such bank”—in other words, 
in any election in which an official was 
involved. I have limited the provision 
so that the contribution must be made 
to the supervisory or depositing official or 
the candidate for such an office, himself, 
before the restriction applies. The 
words “in connection with any election” 
have been eliminated. 

Mr. Cravens has not testified on this 
particular amendment. The main pur- 
pose in changing the amendment was to 
try to restrict its application because 
it was too broad. 

The Senator has stated that the pur- 
pose is to prevent bribery. One very, 
very important objective of the amend- 
ment is to protect banks from being 
imposed on by officials. It is very clear 
that, in the Illinois situation, the banks 
were very reluctant, but they were so- 
licited for contributions, and were under 
pressure to give them. I think this pro- 
vision would give bankers a perfectly 
proper, and I think welcome, defense 
when persons came around and said, 
“Listen, we have these deposits to make. 
We want one-tenth of one percent.” 
That was the accepted formula. Bank- 
ers could say, “I would love to do it, but 
it is against the law.” I think it is a 
perfectly proper way to assist bankers 
to resist that kind of solicitation. 

In my opinion the fear of the Senator 
from Connecticut is not well founded. I 
would go as far as possible to make it 
clear, and am willing to ke it quite 
clear, that the very remote connection to 
which the Senator has referred is too 
remote to constitute a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the provision. I go further 
and say that if the Senator can suggest 
some reasonable qualification of - the 
language, I shall be very much inter- 
ested in entertaining any improvement 
in it. I certainly do not wish to prevent 
the participation of bankers in elections 
generally. The amendment is designed 
to apply only to cases where it is very 
clear that a public official can impose 
himself on a banker. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
those assurances. As I have said, I am 
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entirely in sympathy with what the 
Senator has just stated as his objective 
in connection with this amendment, but 
I have stated what my thoughts were 
from a reading of the language this 
morning. 

In view of what the Senator has said, 
I wonder if he would consider—and I 
am not trying to phrase an amend- 
ment—simply inserting in about line 7 
or 8, language to the effect that “this 
does not include,” or “this specifically 
excludes,” any legitimate campaign con- 
tribution in an organized State election, 
or something of that kind, so as to make 
it clear that the Senator does not mean 
to interfere with the right of a bank offi- 
cer to make a political contribution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had not thought 
about this before. We are discussing 
possibilities. One reason why I wanted 
to speak today was to give Senators an 
opportunity to consider the matter, and 
perhaps by Monday, if we could reach 
some agreement, it would be all to the 
good. 

Mr. BUSH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
bringing it up in that way and for that 
purpose. That is why I stayed on the 
floor to hear him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps the lan- 
guage could be restricted so it would very 
clearly not result as the Senator from 
Connecticut had suggested it might. I 
shall be glad to try to work it out, so 
that next Monday, when the Senate 
meets again, we may perhaps reach an 
agreement on some improvement in the 
language. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. One of my col- 
leagues asked me at lunch if we could 
complete action on the bill this week. I 
believe I said it would go over to next 
week. He said this is the type of bill that 
cannot be hurt by delay. My comment 
is “No; I think the more thought Sena- 
tors give to the subject, the quicker the 
bill will reach the stage of final passage.” 

Is it not a fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the provision in the bill which is 
contained in section 23, title 1, and other 
titles, relating to disclosure of bank stock 
ownership, there is nothing in S. 1451 
which was not recommended either by 
one of the Federal agencies, or a national 
organization, or by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and which was not the subject 
of public hearings? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my infor- 
mation about it. I may say that before 
the Senator came to the floor I tried to 
pay a tribute to the Senator’s very effi- 
cient and thorough conduct of the hear- 
ings on. this proposed legislation, 
beginning last fall, right after the elec- 
tion. I do not know of anyone who has 
gone to greater limits to work out a bill 
which has been thoroughly considered 
from every point of view. 

With regard to offering this amend- 
ment, I hope the Senator understands 
I think the language which was origi- 


nally considered by the comimttee was 


too broad. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Undoubtedly. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hope we can find 
some language which will meet the type 
of case we encountered in Illinois, with- 
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out unduly restricting any legitimate 
contribution. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The language 
submitted in committee, which the com- 
mittee voted down, would have prohib- 
ited contributions to any political cam- 
paigns for any office. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
do that, and our amendment, as intro- 
duced, would not have that effect. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas and the Senator from Illinois 
were very much disturbed by a very bad 
bank situation in Chicago. There can 
be no question that it was bad. 

So far as the Senator from Virginia is 
aware, Illinois is the only State in which 
the auditor of public accounts controls 
the banks. That is point No. 1. 
` Point No. 2 is that there are very few 
States in which the man who controls 
the banks is elected. In Virginia, bank- 
ing is a branch of what we call the State 
Corporation Commission. In Virginia 
there are only three elective officers; 
namely, the Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and attorney general. That is in 
accord with the Byrd short-ballot plan. 
Members of the State Corporation Com- 
mission are elected by the legislature, 
and they appoint the bureau heads, in- 
cluding the head of the banking depart- 
ment. 

Would it not be simpler, fairer, easier, 
and more equitable if we were to ask the 
State of Illinois to enact a State statute 
to take care of contributions by banks to 
a candidate for the office of auditor of 
public accounts, who supervises the 
banks, or else to strengthen the State’s 
law against bribery? When a bank is to 
be supervised by a certain individual, if 
a representative of the bank takes him 
into a back room and says, “Here is 
$1,000 for your campaign,” that is pretty 
close to bribery; is it. not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It certainly is. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is certainly 
very unethical. 

The law in Virginia prohibits any can- 
didate from making any promise of ap- 
pointment to office while he is a candi- 
date for office. That is absolutely illegal 
in Virginia. To give a big contribution 
to the man who is to sit in judgment on 
the operations of a bank is still worse. 

We have before us a bill in which all 
of us can take a little pride, because it 
has been so carefully prepared. There 
are many controversial features—per- 
haps some good ones—which are not in 
it. Perhaps they should be included. 
The point the Senator from Virginia 
wishes to make is that what is in the 
bill. was proposed by some national or- 
ganization, after the pros and cons were 
settled, or by a competent advisory group, 
after arguing back and forth, or by a 
national agency, such as the FDIC, the 
Comptroller, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Savings and Loan Administration, or 
the Credit Union Bureau. 

They all had an opportunity to make 
their recommendations. We narrowed 
down the area to matters which we hoped 
would be noncontroversial. 

The biggest controversies were in con- 
nection with features which were not 
handled in that way. One such contro- 
versy arose in connection with the sub- 
ject matter of the amendment offered by 
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the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus], which involves registration and 
disclosure of stock. There was in the 
committee print. bill a provision requir- 
ing notice with respect to ownership of 
stock above 10 percent. The other pro- 
posal goes much further. It was not 
recommended to us by any of the public 
agencies. 

The other issue which the Senator 
from Arkansas was discussing is bound 
to stir up a great deal of difficulty, be- 
cause, as the Senator from Connecticut 
pointed cut, in most States, the proposal 
impinges on the inherent right of a citi- 
zen to speak in a campaign in behalf of 
his friends whom he wishes to see elected, 
or to contribute a little of his cash to 
help a legitimate cause. The Senator 
from Arkansas certainly improves the 
situation when he limits the application 
of the provision to those who hold super- 
visory positions. A contribution may be 
either direct or indirect. Under the 
language of the provision in question, if 
one gives $10 to a State committee, and 
it uses $1 of it, the donor is a criminal. 
That is the thing that bothers the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. The Senator from 
Arkansas has not answered that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not the 
intention of this amendment. I have 
just said to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that we can limit the amendment so 
as to meet the objection. It is not the 
purpose to do what the Senator from 
Virginia has suggested. Therefore this 
provision would not create any difficulty 
in Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
eminently correct. It would not touch 
us. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. There would be 
nothing to fear in Virginia. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the governor ap- 
point the responsible officer in Virginia? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is going so far afield that the pro- 
vision could not possibly apply to the 
election of a governor. 

Mr. BUSH. It might apply indirectly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am more than 
willing to try to assure the Senator by 
a change in the amendment, if possible, 
to reach the desired end. ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The amendment 
does apply to treasurers as well as to 
those who supervise banks. Treasurers 
deposit money. ‘Treasurers were for- 
merly elected in Virginia. Now they are 
appointed by the governor. The pro- 
vision does apply to those States which 
still elect their treasurers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the pro- 
posed language nobody could contribute 
to any campaign in which the name of 
such an individual was on the ticket. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The contribution 
must be to the individual. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then what is the 
meaning of the word “indirectly” in the 
Senator’s amendment? 

. Mr. FULBRIGHT. The contribution 
must be made to the individual. He 
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himself must get it, and not merely the 
ticket. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield.. 

Mr. BUSH. It is not illegal—as I 
understand, it is provided for under Fed- 
eral laws—to make contributions di- 
rectly to an individual. There is a limit 
as to what a candidate for the United 
States Senate may receive, for example. 

It varies from State to State, but I 
think it is effective. In my State there 
is a limitation of $25,000 with respect to 
any campaign. The Democratic com- 
mittee or the Republican committee may 
make contributions directly to candi- 
dates. They send a check made out in 
the name of the candidate. 

In my State—and I presume in 
others—if a man is running for State 
Treasurer or some other office, he may 
receive contributions given to him, made 
payable to him directly, to assist him in 
his campaign. Candidates for the House 
of Representatives in my State may re- 
ceive contributions directly for their 
campaigns. The checks are made out to 
them. Some candidates endorse such 
checks over—as I always have done— 
to the treasurer or to the State central 
committee, and they are spent for gen- 
eral campaign purposes. 

I hope that when the Senator is con- 
sidering the revision of his proposal, he 
will remember that direct gifts for politi- 
cal campaigns are legal in many States. 
What the Senator really intends to ac- 
complish by-his amendment is to stop 
bribery, but not to inhibit anyone from 
exercising his legal rights with respect 
to campaign contributions. That is the 
whole point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I recognize the 
difficulty in drawing the line in this 
field, but I remind the Senator that the 
law already contains prohibitions against 
bankers making loans or giving gra- 
tuities to examiners. There is very little 
difference between making a loan or 
a gift to the man who examines a bank 
and making a loan or gift to his boss, 
the man who controls the examiner. 
That provision is already in the law, and 
no one is complaining about it. This 
proposal goes one step further. It arises 
from the Hodge case, in which this ele- 
ment was clearly important. The Sen- 
ator does not object to the prohibition 
against a banker making a loan to the 
man who is examining the bank, does 
he? 

Mr. BUSH. No. I do not think that 
would happen in any well operated bank, 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course not; but 
the trouble is that there are some banks 
that are not well operated. If all banks 
were well operated, we would not need 
most of these laws, either in the bank- 
ing field or any other. Such laws are 
necessary in order to prevent the abuses 
we have been discussing in cases in which 
banks are not well operated. 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with the Senator 
that the kind of transaction to which 
reference has been made should be pro- 
hibited. Whether such a provision 
should be in this bill or not is, I think, 
still open to question. 
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Mr.. FULBRIGHT. I do not think 
there is any difference between the Sen- 
ator and myself so far as the objectives 
are concerned. The only question is, Is 
this the best, most precise language we 
can develop to reach the evil which I 
think the Senator agrees exists? 

mh BUSH. The Senator is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps we can 
tighten the language. I think the Sen- 
ator will agree that it is better language 
than the committee had before it. It is 
less broad. 

Mr. BUSH. The only other reserva- 
tion I have is the same as that expressed 
by the Senator from Virginia, as to 
whether this bill is the place to accom- 
plish this very worthy objective. Wheth- 
er the particular situation should be 
ee on the State level is still a ques- 

ion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say to the 
Senator that it is our responsibility to 
keep the FDIC as free as possible from 
being involved in State situations. The 
State responsibility is another matter. 
If the State authorities do not wish to 
do it, that is another matter, of course, 
and the State authorities are free to 
turn it down. 

We already have laws restricting of- 
ficers and directors of insured banks in 
Similar situations. Federal laws restrict 
them from making loans or gratuities to 
examiners, and they cannot receive gifts 
for procuring loans. Some people can 
take fees, like finders’ fees, but not bank- 
ers. What we have in mind is not very 
different from any of those other restric- 
tions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Our advisory 
committee, on the complaint of many 
bankers, that they were being taxed more 
than they felt they should be taxed, 
wanted us to sponsor a tax amendment 
which would give bankers a larger set- 
aside for bad debts. We said, “No, we 
cannot do that, because another com- 
mittee is charged with the handling of 
that subject. Itis the Finance Commit- 
tee in the Senate and the Ways and 
Means Committee -in the House.” 

Then we were told by the Federal 
agencies, “We are being hampered in se- 
lecting the right men because of civil- 
service restrictions. We want to find 
some way of getting out from under 
some of the civil-service restrictions.” 

We said, “No. That subject is under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Post Office€&and Civil Service.” 

Along that line, could we not also say 
that here is a question which concerns 


-pure elections, and that it should be 


handled by the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections? Should not that 
subcommittee consider the question of 
the kind of limitation which should be 
placed on contributions made by bank- 
ers? At least, we should give the bank- 
ers a chance to be heard as to whether 
such a limitation should be placed on 
them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
misconceived the purpose of the amend- 
ment. It is not a matter of pure elec- 
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tions. The purpose of the amendment 
is to protect the bankers from imposi- 
tions by people who wield power over 
them, as was the case in Illinois. This 
amendment has absolutely no relevancy 
to the purity of elections. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and others have given some at- 
tention to the subject of pure elections. 
I am afraid the Senator from Virginia 
misconceived the objectives of my 
amendment. 

We are trying to stop a situation where 
a man comes to a banker and says, “If 
you don’t contribute to the campaign of 
the commissoner of banks,” or “to the 
State treasurer, we will remove all of 
your public deposits, or we will close you 
up.” 

. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does that not in- 
dicate that the man who was running 
for office was impure, because if he had 
been pure, there would have been no 
danger to the bank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In many cases the 
contributions were not made during the 
election campaign of a candidate. The 
contributions were often made after 
public funds had been deposited. Quite 
as a coincidence, it would seem, shortly 
after a deposit had been made, there 
would be a contribution given to the 
man who had deposited the money. It 
was not only the State auditor who was 
involved, but also a local official. In 
Cook County, Mr. Charles Fleck, the 
public administrator, had the disposition, 
I believe of $34 million of publicly con- 
trolled trust funds, and he got contri- 
butions from persons connected with 
banks where some of the funds were 
deposited. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would it not fol- 
low that if it were not a political con- 
tribution, it was certainly a gift toa man 
in order to influence him, and an at- 
tempt at bribery under such conditions 
would be illegal on the face of it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
knows, I am sure, that proving intent 
in a bribery case is almost impossible. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. What would be the pur- 
pose of making it unlawful for a banker 
to contribute to a person who he be- 
lieved to be a worthy public servant if 
such public servant was in a position 
where he could not bring any pressure 
on the banker? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The amendment 
is not intended to prohibit anything like 
that. It is intended only to prohibit a 
contribution to the person who has 
power over the bank. The real purpose 
is to keep the banker from being sub- 
jected to shakedowns by these people, 
who can say to a banker, “If you don’t 
give me a contribution, I will either re- 
move the money from the bank or I will 
close you up.” 


President, 


Mr. LONG. The Senator’s amend- 


ment would not make it unlawful, then, 
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for a person in the banking business to 
contribute to someone who was running 
for office but who was in no position to 
bring any pressure on the banker? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; we do not 
intend to do that. ‘That is not the in- 
tention of the amendment at all. It 
deals only with the direct connection be- 
tween the banker and the person who 
has the power of punishing the banker 
if he does not contribute. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The language of 
the Senator’s amendment contains the 
language: “to make any gift, gratuity, 
or contribution in any form directly or 
indirectly to any elective or appointive 
official who exercises supervisory or reg- 
ulatory powers over such bank or insti- 
tution.” 

Could that language be construed to 
mean that an individual banker could 
not make a contribution to a candidate 
who was running for the governorship 
of his State if, as governor, he had the 
authority to appoint the comptroller of 
the State, who, in turn, of course, would 
control, in some respects, the banks? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly did 
not intend that the amendment should 
have that effect, or that it should apply 
to such cases. That was the point 
raised by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BusH] a moment ago. I believe 
such a Situation is too remote from the 
intention of the amendment. Wedo not 
intend to reach such cases as that. 

What we had in mind was to prevent 
situations like those in Illinois from oc- 
curing. There, we know, there was a 
welfare fund, or what was called a wel- 
fare fund, but which actually was a fund 
used for political purposes also. 

Of course a statute must be interpreted 
with some degree of reason. If it were 
carried out to the bitter end of possi- 
bility, it would become an unreasonable 
statute. If it should be applied in the 
manner the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Busu] indicated it might be ap- 
plied, that would be bad legislation, and 
I certainly would not favor it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would the proposed 
language in the amendment go so far 
as to make it possible to include within 
the terms of the amendment a candi- 
date for the United States Senate who, 
we will say, had some friends who may 
have sat on the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation Board? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It could not pos- 
sibly include a candidate for United 
States Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
believe it could include a candidate for 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. It could not 
include a candidate for the House. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In other words, it is 
the intention of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to limit his amendment only to 
prevent contributions being made to the 
individuals who actually have immediate 
and direct control over the banking poli- 
cies of the State? Is that correct? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the intention and purpose 
of the amendment. It is to cover State 
officials who have jurisdiction over 
federally insured State banks but who 
are not now covered under any existing 
restrictions with respect to contributions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
will agree with me, first, that this is a 
penal statute we are considering and, 
therefore, will be most strictly construed 
as to the coverage which it will have. 

I am now thinking of the question 
asked me by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. There- 
fore, the language “any elective or ap- 
pointive official who exercises supervisory 
or regulatory powers over such bank or 
institution, or who has authority to de- 
posit public moneys or trust funds in such 
bank or institution, or to any person who 
is a candidate for an office having any 
such powers” would have to be strictly 
construed, so as to bring about the result 
which the Senator from Arkansas has 
indicated. 

With all due deference to the great 
lawyer, my friend the Senator from 
Florida, I suggest that his fears would be 
groundless with respect to what he be- 
lieves would be the coverage of the law, 
and that the statute would be a penal 
statute, restricted to cover only certain 
individuals. ó 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. That is certainly the intention 
and purpose of the sponsors of the 
amendment. It was not intended to have 
a broad application to persons who may 
be indirectly and remotely influenced in 
this field. It applies only to those who 
are actually supervising or controlling 
the depositing of money. I do not mean 
to say that the language cannot be made 
more clear. We shall see what we can 
do about that. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that on 
page 2, line 8, beginning with the words 
“official who exercises supervisory or 
regulatory powers” the language would 
be improved by inserting after the word 
“exercises” the word “direct”, because 
the Senator will notice that on line 11 
the language is “or to any person who is 
a candidate for an office having any of 
such powers.” 

A governor would have some supervi- 
sory or regulatory powers and would ex- 
ercise some such powers. It seems to 
me that the catchall language obviously 
includes the Governor of a State, and 
so I suggest the insertion of the word 
“direct”. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is a 
good suggestion. It is in line with the 
thought of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BusH]. 

Mr.LONG. Also on line 9, with refer- 
ence to one who has authority to deposit 
public moneys, the word “direct” should 
be inserted before the word “authority.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am inclined to 
think the Senator has made a very useful 
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I believe it does make it 


clear that it affects only those who are 


directly exercising authority, and that 
would clearly exclude the governor of a 
State. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I would sugges 
mary” authority. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Would the Senator 

suggest the word “primary” in place of 
the word “direct”? 
- Mr. BUSH. I would include both. 
The man who has the primary authority 
is the one, I think, we have in mind. A 
governor would not have such authority. 
- Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

: Mr. SMATHERS. I hope the Senator 

from Arkansas will accept the amend- 
ment, because it will indicate that it is 
not the intent of this amendment to pro- 
scribe the acceptance by a candidate for 
governor of contributions from an in- 
dividual banker who might want to make 
a contribution. There are not many who 
want to make contributions, but I do not 
believe we would wish to make it appear 
that a contribution would be improper. 
I believe the word “direct” would more 
specifically meet the intention of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall not offer 
the amendment until Monday. As I said, 
between now and Monday I shall confer 
with my cosponsors and see if we cannot 
‘agree on either or both of the suggested 
words being inserted in the amendment. 
I am confident they feel the same way 
I do. 

We wish to restrict it to those who ac- 
tually have direct authority in this field, 
and we do not wish to include persons 
who only remotely have some connection 
with it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is the Senator 
from Arkansas at all disturbed about the 
fact that, apparently, this would be the 
first time in our history when we would 
be saying by law that a group of indi- 
vidual citizens as such could no longer 
be permitted free expression in a politi- 
cal campaign, a right which all other 
citizens are privileged to enjoy? Is the 
Senator disturbed about setting a prece- 
dent whereby in years to come action 
might be taken to prevent someone par- 
ticipating in a political campaign on 
other grounds? . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are many 
bankers to whom the provision will not 
have any application at all. Weare say- 
ing, in effect, that a banker occupies a 
special relationship to the public. Bank- 
ers have a fiduciary relationship. We 
extend to them privileges we would not 
extend, for instance, to the proprietor 
of a grocery store. We expect a banker 
to have a high degree of honesty in the 
conduct of his business, and we expose 
him to regulations and examinations we 
do not require in other businesses. 
Moreover, we are giving the banker an 
answer to the man who comes to him 
and says, “If you do not kick in on my 
election, I will take all the public de- 
posits from your bank, or I will close up 
your bank, because you are doing some- 
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thing I donot like.” That kind of power 
is subject to great abuse, as our Illinois 
investigation demonstrated. 

This is not a restriction. It is only 
incidental to the main purpose, which is 
to protect the banker from improper 
pressure. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am certain the 
Senator from Arkansas, having in mind 
one particular situation, would not wish 
to impute to all bankers such weakness of 
character as that they would yield to 
same corrupt official who said, “I will 
put certain moneys in your bank if you 
will make a contribution to a certain 
fund.” I am sure the Senator would 
not. want to say that all bankers are so 
weak that they would do that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I can only say 
that in the State in which the investiga- 
tion took place the practice seemed to 
be quite common. It affected not merely 
1 bank or 2 banks; but many banks. 
The information is all contained in the 
evidence in the studies made by the com- 
mittee. It would seem to be quite a com- 
mon practice. Our investigation showed 
that it is so common that many persons 
think there is nothing particularly wrong 
with it, that it is simply an old custom. 
Bankers are not anxious to give away 
their money, but they are in a rather 
vulnerable position in regard to regu- 
latory and depository officials. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Most of the bankers 
I know would probably welcome this 
measure, so that if anyone asked them 
for a campaign contribution they could 
say, “Well, I have an excuse.” 

But it seems to me we are beginning 
to move into legislating with reference 
to certain classes of persons and that we 
may set a precedent which might be bad 
in the future. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY] is a member of a committee 
which has jurisdiction over the Federal 
Communications Commission. The day 
may come when we do not want a man 
who owns a televison station to make a 
contribution to any sort of a campaign, 
and we can argue, as the Senator from 
Arkansas can argue, “We have given him 
the right to operate a television station, 
but he cannot do it without the authori- 
zation of the Federal Communications 
Commission.” 

Therefore, having given him this right, 
we have it in our power to take some- 
thing away from him, to wit, his right 
to participate in an election as freely as 
does the next citizen. I wonder if it 
may not be a somewhat dangerous prec- 
edent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is already 
in the law a prohibition against national 
banks making contributions to any elec- 
tion. Does the Senator think that law 
should be repealed? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Not with respect to 
banks. The Senator is talking, for the 
first time, about individuals, persons, 
having names, who otherwise have the 
free right to enjoy their privileges under 
the Constitution as individuals. But as 
to the law with respect to institutions, I 
say absolutely let us not repealit. How- 
ever, as to individuals I do not know 
whether we may not be starting on 
something which next year will lead the 
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Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonci and 
perhaps the junior Senator from Florida 
to say, “Wait a minute.” 

For instance, the CAA regulates the 
air lines. There may be a couple of men 
who will be after me whom I like. They 
may be beneficiaries of the CAA Act, be- 
cause they may receive some indirect 
subsidy. Shall we take them off the 
political roll, and say, “From now on you 
cannot make a contribution”? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor from Florida will agree that it is bad 
practice for a supervisory authority to 
go to a bank and seek a contribution. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Absolutely. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How would the 
‘Senator approach the situation? Does 
he have any better way to approach it 
than what is proposed? 

Mr. SMATHERS. In answer to the 
Senator’s question, I think the matter is 
probably within the jurisdiction of the 
State. Its regulation ought to be by 
penal statute. Cases of this kind ought 
to be handled as was the case of Hodge. 

When a higher caliber banker or bank 
examiner is secured, this kind of trouble 
will not occur. But we are, in effect, 
again trying to legislate morals. I won- 
der if that is what we should do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Al national banks 
must be members of the FDIC. A con- 
siderable number of other banks do not 
belong to it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Most successful 
banks today are members of the FDIC. 
Anyone who operates a bank today al- 
most has to get Federal deposit insur- 
ance if the bank is to be any kind of 
success at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One reason for 
that condition is that the existence of 
Federal deposit insurance has had 2 
beneficial effect upon banking. It is a 
fine system. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is very true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think what hap- 
pened in Ilinois is a great reflection 
upon the FDIC. I criticize the adminis- 
tration of the FDIC for it. I think they 
should have been much more alert in 
meeting the situation than they were. 

Under the provisions of the proposed 
legislation, I cannot conceive of those 
problems arising. I think Congress has 
a responsibility to protect the FDIC and 
its relationship with the banks—that is, 
to make it easier for the banks to defend 
themselves from such a situation as that 
which arose in Illinois. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas know of any conceivable 
construction of legislation previously en- 
acted which prohibits an individual or 
a group of individuals, as such, from 
participating freely in an election and 
from making political contributions up 
to the amount limited by law, which is 
the limit that applies to everybody? I 
do not know of any. I think we are 
getting into a field in which we may 
start something that we will have a hard 
time ending. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact 
that it is again the Federal statutes for 
anyone to solicit any Federal employee 
for any kind of political contribution? 
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I think the statute provides a peni- 
tentiary sentence merely for solicita- 
tion. Congress thought that that was 
an important field in which to legislate. 

As I understand, it is also a criminal 
offense for a contractor engaged on Gov- 
ernment work to make a political con- 
tribution in any way connected with the 
letting of a contract. 

Persons or officials occupying regu- 
latory positions should not be subject 
Girectly or indirectly to improper in- 
fluence by donations or by attempts to 
bribe. It has been a longstanding part 
of our history that national banks are 
prohibited from making such contri- 
butions. That principle has never been 
challenged. Does the same reasoning 
not apply to the president of a bank, to 
the chairman of the board, or to the 
cashier? I can see no difference. If 
the principle that banks must be pro- 
hibited is a good one, then I think the 
officers of the bank also should be re- 
stricted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the president 
of a bank is a very large stockholder, he 
simply makes a contribution as an in- 
dividual, because he is the main person 
in interest. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So the principle 
is violated now in the case of practically 
every donation, unless the bank is one of 
the mammoth metropolitan banks, 
whose president and other officers own 
an infinitesimal part of the stock. It 
certainly seems to me that there was 
good reason for enacting the law in the 
first instance in connection with na- 
tional banks. As the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has said, the 
bill has narrow application to those who 
exercise supervisory or regulatory pow- 
ers over such bank or institution, or to 
any banking institution or official who 
might wish to contribute to a candidate 
for an office having such powers. 

I think it is as clear as a bell that we 
are proposing to amend the law con- 
cerning the making of contributions to 
persons who exercise supervisory or reg- 
ulatory powers over banks or lending 
institutions. But if the distinguished 
chairman can think of anything which 
should be specified in the bill, to the 
effect that the money will not be ex- 
pended, we would be glad to consider 
such an amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator said 
that this was only a logical extension of 
the present limitation on banks to indi- 
viduals or to the owners of banks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is true. 
That regulation has been in effect for 
from 50 to 75 years. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 
But this particular amendment would 
apply the prohibition to individuals for 
the first time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I presume it would 
apply not only to bank presidents, but 
alse to trust officers, and perhaps also to 
all the employees who might work in 
the bank. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would expect 
that it would apply to any employee, 
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officer, or director of a bank who held 
any position which could be influenced 
by direction of the regulatory authority. 
I can see no great extension of power. 
If we are trying to reach an offcer, 
whether it concerns the gift of a bank or 
the gift of an officer of a bank, there is 
the same chance of being a corrupt in- 
fluence if the gift be directly given to an 
official who has supervisory or regula- 
tory power over the bank. Banks are in 
a special category. If the kind of prac- 
tice which is reminiscent of the boys in 
the back rooms of saloons is to be per- 
mitted, then we will have that kind of 
financial institution, and we do not want 
that to happen. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest it is very difi- 
cult indeed to conceive of a situation 
where a contribution of the sort which 
is here prohibited could be made for a 
proper motive. I cannot think of any 
sound basis on which an officer or a di- 
rector of a bank would want to con- 
tribute to the political campaign of an 
individual who was going to examine the 
bank, or of an individual who had the 
power to deposit or not to deposit, except 
for the purpose of currying favor. 

To be sure, the national banking sys- 
tem and the FDIC of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are somewhat remote from the 
affairs of a city, but we have had in our 
charter in Philadelphia for well over 40 
years a provision which prohibits any 
policeman or fireman from making any 
contribution of any sort to any kind of 
political campaign. We adopted that 
provision because experience had shown 
the corrupting influence, on members of 
our uniformed services, of solicitations 
for political purposes and contributions 
to curry favor. That prohibition, I can 
assure the Senate, will never be taken 
out of our charter, because it has proved 
its usefulness. 

I suggest that the same motivation ap- 
plies on the national scene; that this is 
really, in effect, a normal, logical ex- 
tension of the conflict of interest prin- 
ciple which this body is so careful to 
enforce in considering nominations to 
positions in the executive arm of the 
Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

There were one or two observations I 
wished to make, drawing upon our ex- 
perience and the facts as they were de- 
veloped in Illinois. 

Regarding the point as to how best to 
apply this principle, we had the case of 
a public administrator in Chicago, Mr. 
Charles Fleck. He was appointed by the 
Governor, but he was the one who had 
the power of disposition of the deposits. 
The restriction we propose, clearly would 
affect Mr. Fleck, not the Governor. I 
wanted that statement in the legislative 
record in order to emphasize that it 
would be a wholly unreasonable inter- 
pretation, in my view, to have the law 
apply to any contribution to the gov- 
ernor under those circumstances, al- 
though he may be the appointing power. 


I particularly wish to call the atten- 


tion of the Senator from Florida to the 
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restraints I mentioned a moment ago 
which already apply to bankers. Federal 
laws already prohibits them from mak- 
ing loans or gratuities to bank exam- 
iners, whether State or Federal exam- 
iners. It is considered an unsound prac- 
tice, and the FDIC officials can discipline 
a bank which engages in it. Does the 
Senator think that to make such a con- 
tribution an unsound practice would be 
a better way to approach the problem, 
rather than simply to prohibit such con- 
tributions by law, as the amendment 
would seek to do? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think the amend- 
ment regarding that matter is desirable 
and good. There are certain provisions 
of the Senator’s amendment which I 
consider to be good. My only basic 
question is, first, as to the general 
breadth of the amendment, as it would 
apply to individuals. To whom would 
we be saying that bank officials could not 
contribute? The Senator from Arkansas 
has been very helpful by limiting the 
language so as to provide that such con- 
tributions cannot be made to those who 
exercise direct supervisory or regulatory 
powers. 

As to the proscriptions here proposed, 
let me say that I agree with them, and 
I think they are perfectly proper and, 
as a matter of fact, will result in some 
good. 

In answer to the Senator’s question, 
let me say on this particular point that a 
contribution to a bank examiner him- 
self, of course, obviously should not be 
permitted. 

My only point is that I wish to have 
it made clear that we do not try to say 
that bankers, as such, are hereafter pro- 
hibited from making contributions to a 
political campaign for a candidate for 
governor or for Representative in Con- 
gress or for United States Senator or for 
some similar position, because such 
bankers may have Federal deposit in- 
surance on their banks or because their 
banks may be national banks. That is 
the principal objection I have. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to make it 
very clear that I have no desire to pro- 
hibit the making of contributions in that 
field. Fo 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Ihave been very much 
interested in the colloquy which has oc- 
curred. In that connection, I should like 
to get down to a specific case. For in- 
stance, I have a son-in-law who is the 
vice president of a national bank. Do I 
correctly understand that under the pro. 
visions here proposed, he would not be 
allowed to contribute to my campaign? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, Mr. President; 
that is not at all the meaning. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to have 
that point made clear, because I under- 
stand that it is intended to impose re- 
strictions upon specific banks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If a State treasurer 
has the right to determine where the 
State moneys shall be deposited—for in- 
stance, suppose he has authority to de- 
cide where $10 million of State funds 
shall be deposited—we seek to prohibit 
him from coming to the Senator’s son- 
in-law or to some other bank official and 
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saying to him, “Here is a $10 million de- 
posit, and of course I will expect a con- 
tribution for my campaign, or I shall 
withdraw it.” That is what we are seek- 
ing to prohibit. We wish to prohibit such 
activities on the part of one who directly 
supervises banks or who decides in what 
banks public funds shall be deposited. 
In the case of the Senator from Kansas, 
he would have no influence whatever, 
and thus the situation he has mentioned 
would clearly be.beyond the application 
of the proposed law. 

Mr. CARLSON. Having served as Gov- 
ernor of a State, in which position I have 
appointed bank examiners for the State 
of Kansas—examiners dealing with State 
banks, of course, and not with national 
banks—I should like to know what the 
situation would be under similar circum- 
stances. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have just stated 
that the proposed law would not apply 
to a governor who appoints such super- 
visory officials. 

Mr. CARLSON. Very well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I referred to the 
case in Chicago, where the local man— 
he was the public administrator, rather 
than the supervisor—had/‘control of the 
depositing of the publicly controlled trust 
funds which fell under his care. He 
could deposit them, free of any interest 
charge, wherever he liked. He is ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This measure 
clearly would not apply to the Governor, 
but would apply only to the public ad- 
ministrator, or, in the Senator’s case, 
to the bank commissioner. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to be very 
specific on that point. Certainly I would 
not want this measure to permit contri- 
butions to be requested from banks which 
needed assistance or which received 
such help; but at the same time I would 
not want the bill to be so stringent as 
to prohibit a bank official from con- 
tributing to those who are engaged in 
political campaigns. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly would 
not want that to be the case, either. The 
principal objective here is to have the 
banker have a defense against one who 
might come to him and say, “We ex- 
pect a contribution of so much.” 

At one point I asked, “What was the 
usual formula?” 

The reply was, “Well, it was not a 
formula; but it was understood that one- 
tenth of 1 percent would be the usual 
contribution.” 

The purpose of this measure is to en- 
able such a person to say, “We cannot 
do business in that way. If we were to 
do so, we would lose our insurance.” The 
purpose of this measure and the purpose 
of this debate is to make such situations 
impossible. 


BANK GIFTS TO THOSE WHO DEPOSIT PUBLIC 
FUNDS 
Mr. President, consider the $100 con- 
tribution made by the Bank of Elmwood 
Park on August 14, 1954, to the “Elmer J. 
Hoffman Golf Day.” Mr. Hoffman was 
Illinois State treasurer during the years 
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1953 and 1954, with custody of over $1 
billion of State funds. The Elmwood 
Park Bank had $1.1 million State funds 
on deposit when it opened its doors in 
May of 1953. At the request of Dwight 
Green, chairman of the bank’s board of 
directors and former Governor of Illinois, 
Mr. Hoffman deposited another million 
dollars in the bank. 

Now let us see what happened to the 
proceeds of the “Elmer J. Hoffman Golf 
Day.” In response to the questions 
about these golf days by Mr. Robert 
Wallace, committee staff director, the 
following testimony ensued—hearings 
on the Illinois Banking Situation, page 
823: 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 
golf day in my honor. 

Mr. WALLACE. In 1953? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. I took office and it 
was held in Du Page County. That is the 
county in which I lived, and they realized 
the sum of approximately $5,500 from that 
golf day. 

Mr. WALLACE. $5,500 from the golf day? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. There was another 
one in 1954 at the same place from which 
they realized something like $6,500. That 
money was turned over to me, and I placed it 
on deposit in the Gary-Wheaton Bank of 
Wheaton, Ill, under the name of Elmer J. 
Hoffman Campaign Fund. 

Mr. WALLACE. Do you know how much 
money was raised in the years 1955-1956? 

Mr. HorrMan,. Yes. It seemed as though 
when it wasn’t turned over to me any more, 
they did better. They made approximately 
$9,000 in 1955 and this year [1956] they 
cleared a little better than $11,000. 

Mr. WALLACE, That is a little better than 
a total of $30,000 over the 4-year period. 
But this was all for campaign purposes, was 
it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. But not for my cam- 
paign purposes. Only the first 2 years. 

Mr. WALLACE. For your campaign purposes 
it would be $12,000 for the 2 years, but it 
would be $30,000 for the county’s purposes 
in the years after that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 


Thus the Elmwood Park Bank, a fed- 
erally insured institution, made contri- 
butions to a political official who had 
given it an extra million dollars of low- 
interest deposits. 

Mr. Warren Wright, who followed Mr. 
Hoffman in serving as Illinois State 
treasurer during the years 1955 to 1956, 
fared even better. Going back to the 
contribution list of the Bank of Elm- 
wood Park, we find that the bank, on 
March 21, 1955, gave $250 to the One 
Million Friends of Warren Wright din- 
ner. This dinner, financed at a $50 a 
plate rate by banks, and attended by an 
estimated 600 bankers from all over the 
State of Illinois, raised $57,100. The 
money was used to buy a 36-foot trail- 
er—$12,000—and an automobile and a 
jeep to tow it—$6,000. The rest of the 
money went for the expenses of driving 
the trailer around the State of Illinois. 
The purpose of the trailer was to “edu- 
cate” the people of Illinois about the 
operation of the office of the State treas- 
urer. During the investigation, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
questioned Dwight Green, chairman of 
the board of the Elmwood Park Bank, 
who was also toastmaster of the dinner. 
The Senator from Alabama brought out 


In 1953 there was a 


March 14 


the following interesting testimony in . 
this regard—hearings, page 548: 

Senator SPARKMAN. Did it [the trailer] ad- 
vertise Mr. Wright? Anything on it to indi- 
cate it was Mr. Wright who was traveling in 
it? s 

Mr. GREEN. It had his name all over it. 

Senator SPARKMAN. You refer to that as 
educating the people? Was that the same 
as campaigning among the people? 

Mr. GREEN. Just plain campaigning, I 
would think. 


Senator SPARKMAN. The dinner was really 
for the benefit of Mr. Wright? 
Mr. GREEN. Oh, yes. 


Another witness testified that Wright 
had offered to make the trailer available 
for campaign purposes. But Wright did 
not stop with merely raising $57,100 by 
means of a testimonial dinner. He de- 
cided to run for Governor, and both 
banks and bankers were solicited to fi- 
nance his campaign. Returning once 
more to the list of contributions made 
by the Bank of Elmwood Park, we see an 
item of $500 which the bank itself on 
March 30, 1956, gave to “Joseph A. Ko- 
vac, State finance chairman, Warren 
Wright for Governor.” ‘Testimony dis- 
closed that Mr. Kovac had sent over 100 
letters to bankers soliciting contribu- 
tions for Mr. Wright’s campaign. Hear- 
ings, page 965. I elicited the following 
testimony from Mr. Kovac: 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no formula 
which you suggested? 

Mr. Kovac. I did not suggest any formula, 
but I became aware in talking to some of 
these individuals in banks that they did have 
an idea there was some sort of formula. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was that? What 
was their idea of the formula? 

Mr. Kovac. Well, one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the deposits. 

The CHAIRMAN. What deposits? 

Mr. Kovac. I assume it was deposits of 
State funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you attach any notice 
to any of the letters you sent out? 

Mr. Kovac. Yes; I had a little memoran- 
dum, wherever the party at the other end 
requested an indication of what would be a 
substantial contribution, what would be an 
acceptable contribution, I had a little note 
to the effect that there was no standard of 
such contribution, and that they were ac- 
cepting whatever voluntary contributions 
they felt like making; that we have sections 
where we have—with respect to the one-tenth 
of 1 percent—that we have received somewhat 
more in some instances and in most instances 
somewhat less, and in many instances none. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was included in your 
memorandum? 

Mr. Kovac. Words to that effect, sir. 


Mr. Kovac collected some $25,000 from 
banks and bankers who had State funds 
on deposit. He collected these funds for 
Mr. Warren Wright, the Illinois State 
treasurer, who had the power to place 
or take away these valuable State de- 
posits in Illinois banks. 

GIFTS OF FDIC-INSURED STATE BANKS NOT COV= 
ERED BY LAW 

The Bank of Elmwood Park was a 
State bank insured by the FDIC. A na- 
tional bank insured by the FDIC is pro- 
hibited from making such contributions, 
It seems to me that the same restric- 
tions should apply to State banks. 

This amendment is not intended to 
punish banks for getting into politics; on 
the contrary, it will protect them from 


1957 
political shakedowns. I should think the 


banks would welcome such a protection. - 


When the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] discussed this matter with 
Governor Green, the chairman of the 
hoard of the Bank of Elmwood Park, the 
Senator found, I believe, that the bank- 
ers themselves would welcome some pro- 
tection from having to make political 
contributions. The Senator from Ala- 
bama developed the following testi- 
mony—hearings, page 551: 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do you feel that con- 
tributions to campaign funds or to welfare 
funds have anything to do with deposits of 
the county funds in the banks? 

Mr. GREEN. I think it depends largely on 
the individuals. But there is no sense in 
playing ostrich about the thing. It seems 
to me to be perfectly. obvious that if some- 
one does a favor for you, why you are going 
to reciprocate if you can. 

Now I am not speaking about the propriety 
of it, or the ethics of it, or the morals of it. 
It struck me as being peculiar ‘that here 
were, under the National Banking Act, the 
national banks—they cannot make political 
contributions of any kind.. But I don’t find 
any law where it prohibits a State bank 
making a political contribution. A State 
bank cannot, of course, give money or prop- 
erty, or any emolument of any character to 
a State treasurer because he has State funds 
on deposit. And I don’t know. It—— 

Senator SPARKMAN. You regard the part 
you talked about as being purely practical. 
But let me ask you this. You do not approve 
a system that would require banks to make 
a contribution in order to obtain deposits of 
State funds, do you? 

Mr. GREEN. Oh, certainly not. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do you think that kind 
of practice is to be frowned upon? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, I do, and I think perhaps 
your committee might recommend and enact 
legislation which would definitely prohibit 


a State bank from making a political con- - 


tribution—that is a State bank where there 
were funds on deposit which were insured 
by the FDIC. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION PAYMENTS 


- The committee’s Hodge investigation 
exposed political gifts by federally in- 
sured savings and loan associations, as 
well as by banks. Mr. C. Oren Mensik, 
president of the City Savings and Loan 
Association, of Chicago, caused this fed- 
erally insured institution, itself, to give 
Hodge $6,800 in cash for political adver- 
tising. In return, Hodge helped to lobby 
through the State legislature a bill to 
permit private stock savings and loan 
associations, and gave Mensik charters 
for two new private stock savings and 
loan associations. Mensik was also a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Hodge’s Elmwood: Park Bank and the 
savings and loan association of which he 
was president made loans to Hodge. 

PERSONAL PAYMENTS TO REGULATORY AND 

DEPOSITING OFFICIALS 

The second part of the amendment 
would prohibit those connected with 
federally insured financial institutions 
from making “gifts” to public officials 
who have the power to grant or withhold 
favors—who either regulate the institu- 
tions or allocate publicly controlled 
funds for deposit. I have no desire to 
restrict the political activity of any per- 
son. The only individual contributions 
which the amendment would prohibit 
would be those made to public officials 
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who can demand them as a price of 
profiting from the deposit of public 
money, or even as a price for staying in 
business. 

HOW HODGE GOT HELP FROM A BANKER 


One of the questions to which the com- 
mittee sought an answer during its in- 
vestigation was: How did Hodge obtain 
the complicity of a banker? It is quite 
possible that the answer lies in the mix- 
ing of politics with banking, induced by 


the fear of political regulation and the’ 


lure of lucrative, low-interest, or inter- 
est-free deposits of publicly controlled 
money. 


The Southmoor Bank, of which Hintz © 


was an officer, ran into difficulties with 
the FDIC beginning in 1953, and these 
difficulties became more and more severe. 
The FDIC maintained that the bank was 
overloaned; it needed more deposits in 
relation to the amount of its loans out- 
standing. Thus, Hintz could not incur 
the wrath of Hodge, the State banking 
supervisor, who had the power to close 
the bank. The evidence developed by 
the committee indicated that Hintz used 
Hodge’s influence to get more State de- 
posits. The committee also brought out 
the fact that Hintz made cash gifts to 
political figures in order to secure addi- 
tional publicly controlled deposits. This 
was borne out by the sworn testimony of 
Mr. Leon Marcus, chairman of the board 
and majority stockholder of the South- 
moor Bank, as follows, as appears on 
pages 981 and 982 of the hearings: 

Mr. WALLACE. And I believe you testified, 
and you correct me if this is not true, I be- 
lieve you testified that Mr. Hintz was a good 
banker, that he got private deposits and 
public deposits? 

Mr. Marcus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALLACE. But in the process of doing 
this he had certain expenses? 

Mr. Marcus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALLACE. And the purpose of these cash 
expenses which you wrote [checks for], and 
you discussed previously, were to help him 
get more public deposits and private de- 
posits? 

Mr. Marcus. More deposits. 

Senator Doucias. And you knew that this 
included public deposits? 

Mr. Marcus. I would say, “Yes.” 

Mr. WALLACE. Well, yes. 

Mr. Marcus. Naturally, if he had to spend 
some money for himself, expenses, or giving 
it away, I personally didn’t care what he did 
with the money as long as he brought in 
deposits. 


Both the Southmoor Bank, where the 
fraudulent checks were cashed, and the 
Elmwood Park Bank, a large part of 
which Hodge owned secretly, had pub- 
licly controlled funds on deposit, and 
either the banks themselves or someone 
connected with them made contributions 
to those with the power to allocate such 
funds. This was true in the case of the 
Cook County public administrator, Cook 
County treasurers, and [Illinois State 
treasurers. 


PAYMENTS TO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS 


Let us consider, first, the Southmoor 
Bank’s acquisition of public administra- 
tor deposits and gifts of Southmoor Bank 
officers to Charles J. Fleck, the Cook 
County administrator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
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remarks a table comparing public ad- 
ministrator deposits in the Southmeor 
Bank, and gifts by Hintz and Leon Mar- . 
cus of the Southmoor Bank to Fleck. 

. There being no objection, the table. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 2—Funds deposited in interest-free 
accounts in the Southmoor Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago by Charles J. Fleck, 
public administrator of Cook County, Ill. 
and checks written on the account of Leon 
Marcus, chairman of the board and majority 
stockholder of that bank, for money to be 
given to Fleck by Edward A. Hintz, vice 
president of the bank 


Date, number, and amount of 
check for Hintz to give 
Fleck, and notation on 
check stub 


Date and amount of 
deposit 


Mar. 8, 1955, No. 
1003, ‘‘Charles 
Fleck, E. A. H.’’__| $212. 87 


May 16, 1955, No. 
1007, “C 


harles 
Fleck, E. A. H.”_.| 249.55 
June 29, 1955, No. 
1009, “Flk— 
Ae a SL 
Sept. 29, 1955, No. 
1018, “E. A. 
Hintz per L. M.’’_} 500.00 
Dec. 15, 1955, No. 
1026, ‘‘ Charles 
Fleck per 
We EP nd 2, 529. 15 
Dec. 16, 1955, No. 
1028, ‘‘ Charles 
Fleck per 
SOAS ed 437. 50 
Feb. 2, 1956___| 100, 000 
Mar. 12, 1956. 100,000 
Totalz.-11, 000; G00) founna 4, 560. 77 


Source: Hearings on Illinois Banking Situation, testi- 
mony of E. A. Hintz and Leon Marcus. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
this table shows that contributions to 
Mr. Fleck were interspersed with de- 
posits. Moreover, the committee’s hear- 
ings developed the fact that Hintz and 
Marcus made these contributions be- 
cause of the deposits. Passage of the 
amendment we propose would remove 
all doubts about the legality of such 
gifts. They would be outlawed. 

In the case of the Elmwood Park 
Bank, Mr. Frank Frisk, a member of the 
board of directors of the bank, raised 
$3,500 in contributions for Fleck in 1952, 
when Fleck was the campaign manager 
for Governor Stratton and the Illinois 
Republican ticket. When the bank 
opened in 1953, Frisk called Fleck and 
said: “Charley, would you help us out? 
We have got a new bank here. Would 
you put some of your money in this 
bank?’—hearings, page 701. He also 
said, “Charley, you know I am a good 
Republican, and you might as well help 
us out, because I am able to help you 
out when you run for office’—hear- 
ings, page 703. Fleck apparently obliged, 
for he deposited $800,000 in an interest- 
free account in the bank. 

As public administrator, Fleck had 
$314 million to place on deposit. Over 
half of it went into the Southmoor and 
Eim Park Banks. 
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- BANK PAYMENTS TO COUNTY TREASURER 


The Cook County treasurer has the 
authority to allocate over $100 million in 
interest-free deposits. Of these, the 
Southmoor bank had $450,000, and the 
Elmwood Park Bank had $300,000. Both 
contributed one-tenth of 1 percent, that 
is $450 and $300, respectively, each year 
to a so-called county treasurer’s Em- 
ployees Welfare Fund. 

Let us look at this so-called welfare 
fund for a moment. Returning to table 
1, to the list of contributions made by 
the Elmwood Park Bank, we see that on 
May 11, 1954, the bank contributed $150 
to the “John B. Brenza Employees 
Fund.” On April 16, 1955, the bank 
gave $300 to the “Herbert C. Paschen 
Employees Association Fund,” and on 
June 7, 1956, the bank paid in $300 to 
the “Herbert C. Paschen Employees As- 
sociation Fund.” 

John B. Brenza served as treasurer of 
Cook County, Ill., in 1954, and Herbert C. 
Paschen succeeded him for the years 
1955-56. As county treasurer, these men 
had the authority to allocate over $100 
million in county funds in interest-free 
deposits to banks in Cook County. Al- 
though the purpose of these welfare 
funds was charitable, such as the pur- 
chase of flowers for the widows of de- 
ceased employees, the committee found 
that they also were used for political pur- 
poses. In the case of the Paschen wel- 
fare fund, which at one point amounted 
to $28,000, the committee discovered that 
the same man who wrote checks against 
the fund, Mr. John W. F. Smith, also 
wrote checks against Paschen’s cam- 
paign treasury. Mr. Paschen was a can- 
didate for governor in 1956, before the 
existence of this fund was discovered. 
As it happened, the man who wrote 
checks against both accounts wrote 
some. checks for political purposes 
against the employees welfare fund. 
After this fact had been made public, he 
said it was a “mistake.” Somehow, the 
“mistake” of writing a check against the 
campaign account for charitable pur- 
poses never occurred. 

Another way political expenses came 
from this so-called charitable account, 
which the committee exposed, was the 
expenditure of money for political ad- 
vertisements. This came out in the fol- 
lowing testimony: 

Mr. WALLACE. How would an expenditure 
to an Official of a ward organization occur? 
Would it be in the form of an advertisement 
in a program? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WALLACE. In other words, a ward or- 
ganization would hold a party, and you 
would have a program and there would be 
advertisements on the program. 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. WALLACE. What would the advertise- 
ment advertise? 

Mr. SMITH. It would be just a mat, and it 
would state, “The compliments of Herbert 
C. Paschen, county treasurer.” 

Senator SPARKMAN. Would there be any- 
thing on it to show that it came from this 
employees welfare fund? 
`- Mr. SMITH. No, there would not, Senator. 
I never saw one in any way that did. 


BANKERS’ PAYMENTS TO STATE TREASURERS 
The committee questioned four former 


Illinois. State treasurers who allocated 
the deposit of State funds. All had re- 
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ceived cash from bankers of banks with 
State funds on deposit. Mr. Ora Smith, 
State treasurer during the years 1949-50, 
received little from bankers prior to his 
election, but after he gained control 
over the deposit of State moneys, he 
got gifts from bankers desirous of pro- 
tecting their State deposits ranging up to 
$700, which amounted, probably, to 
$20,000. This was developed in the fol- 
lowing testimony—hearings, pages 772- 
Vise 


Mr. WALLACE. What was the attitude of 
the bankers toward you, generally, in the 
process of your campaign? Did they think 
you would win? 

Mr. SMITH. No. They used the term I 
“didn’t have a Chinaman’s chance.” And I 
made the statement the lightning might 
strike—and it did. 

Mr. WALLACE. They didn’t attempt to con- 
tribute to your campaign during the elec- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH, No. 

Mr. WALLACE. After you became State 
treasurer, did their attitude toward you 
change? 

Mr. SMITH. Very much so. 

Mr. WALLACE, Did any of the bankers or 
anyone connected with banks make dona- 
tions of money to you for use after your 
election? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes.’ I had donations, but not 
direct from bankers. 

Mr. WALLACE. But how many of these made 
contributions to you? 

Mr. SMITH. I wouldn’t know, because they 
weren’t made as bankers. Individuals would 
always bring the money, not a check, and I 
always assumed that they were interested 
in some bank. 

Mr. WaLLacE. How much would you esti- 
mate they contributed to you? 

Mr. SMITH. I would say between ten and 
twenty thousand, somewhere. 

Mr. WALLACE. What was the purpose of 
these contributions? 

Mr. SMITH. I assumed that they felt that 
their deposits would be more secure and they 
certainly realized I must have had quite a 
campaign deficit, which I did have. 

Mr. WALLACE. Do you recall what the 
largest donation that you received was? 

Mr. SMITH. Well, I kept no record of the 
donations; no individual record. I would 
say—treally I couldn’t tell you exactly what 
they were. I suppose I received maybe as 
much as from $500 to $700. 


It seems perfectly clear that these 
contributions were made because of the 
State deposits. Mr. Smith testified that 
he complied with requests for deposits of 
State funds, drawing down on the de- 
posits of other banks in order to do so. 
As a matter of fact, the banker who 
refused to contribute to Smith before 
his election and told him that he did not 
have a “Chinaman’s chance,” lost $10 
million in State deposits. The following 
testimony tells what happened—hear- 
ings, page 781: 

Mr. WALLACE. When you became State 
treasurer, did the Merchandise Mart Bank in 
Chicago have $20 million in State deposits? 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. WALLACE. What did you do with that 
bank? 

Mr. SMITH. Took $10 million. 
` Mr. WALLACE. Away? 

Mr. SMITH. $10 million, from them, yes. 

Mr. Wauuace. Had that bank supported 
your campaign for State treasurer? 

Mr. SMITH. It was one bank that told me 
I didn’t have a “Chinaman’s chance,’ one 


of the banks that I really visited before the 
election. 
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Mr. WALLACE. Who was it that told you 
that in that bank? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Redfer, who is now retired, 
and he is back in, I think, Pennsylvania, or 
some place. 

Mr. Watuace. Did Mr. Redfer protest your 
decision to withdraw the State deposits? 

Mr. SMITH. He objected strenuously. It 
was entirely out of line for a bank of his 
size at that time. 


Mr. WALLACE. Do you recall how big a 
bank it was? 


Mr. SmirH. I don’t recall now. It was en- 
tirely out of line and I took it—I tried to 
be easy with them. I didn’t want to tear 
their window dressing all to pieces. I gave 
them 30 days’ notice. I think I started 
drawing $500,000 a month, and then went 
up to drawing $1 million a month until I 
got it out. 


Mr. Smith also received a campaign 
contribution from Leon Marcus, of the 
Southmoor Bank, and, after coming to 
power, increased that bank’s deposits 
from $500,000 to $750,000. 

Of course, a clearcut case of a pay- 
ment in return for a lucrative public 
deposit would be bribery; but to prove 
bribery, a prosecuting attorney would 
have to prove intent. This is virtually 
impossible. The banker can maintain 
that his gift was a legitimate campaign 
contribution, and that he would have 
made it whether or not he had public 
deposits at his bank. Moreover, the 
public official need maintain merely that 
his allocation of the deposit had nothing 
to do with the gift. One banker, Henry 
J. Beutel, who was the president of the 
old Elmwood Park Bank, cut through 
this smokescreen and said flatly that the 
contributions he made were strictly for 
more public deposits or to hold on to 
those he had. Having no money of his 


‘own, he took the bank’s money to make 


these payments, and was convicted of 
misapplication of funds, 

The committee received corroborative 
evidence on two points Beutel made: (1) 
That he received what amounted to so- 
licitations for contributions based on 
State deposits in his banks, and (2) that 
Pal had, in fact, made such a contribu- 

ion. 


Beutel declared that he had been 
visited by a Mr. Lester Kiick, of the State 
treasurer’s office, and subjected to what 
amounted to a “shakedown.” Testi- 
mony on this point follows—hearings, 
page 447: 


Mr. BEUTEL. Because at the time that I 
was with Mr. Kiick on the occasions that 
I was with him, he had a list of all the 
State funds that were on deposit in all of 
the State banks or in all of the banks. At 
least it appeared so. I knew at the time that 
he turned to a page and he looked at Bel- 
mont National Bank. He said, “You have 
$700,000, and I think a contribution of so 
much would be in order.” 

Senator SPARKMAN. He had a list of banks 
throughout the State that had deposits? 

Mr. BEUTEL. I only saw one page, but on 
that page were a list of banks with the de- 
posits with the State on. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Did he suggest that 
the contribution be based on the percentage 
of the—or in relation to the amount on 
deposit? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Well, it—he didn’t suggest 
percentage. He said, “Well, I think that on 
the basis of your deposit that your contribu- 
tion should be either $800 or $1,000 this 
time.” 
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Senator SPARKMAN. And you made the con- 
tribution? 

Mr. BEUTEL. And I made the contribution. 

Senator SPARKMAN, In what form? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Cash. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Did he solicit contri- 
butions from you more than one time? 

Mr. BEUTEL. Yes. 


When Kiick testified before the com- 
mittee, he admitted that he “worked” 
some 500 or 600 banks—that is, he would 
call on them. He denied “soliciting” 
money, but he told bankers that if 
they did not “make some gesture as 
to trying to save their deposits, they’d 
lose it.” When asked if he did not think 
that the suggestion of making “some 
gesture” might be interpreted as a solici- 
tation, Kiick admitted that he could 
“understand how it might be” and that 
“it did result in contributions being 
made’”’—hearings, pages 932 to 933. 
OFFICIAL STATE REPORT SUPPORTS AMENDMENT 


Support for the prevention of pay- 
ments to officials who allocate public de- 
posits was included in the Morey-Jenner 
report to the Illinois Budgetary Com- 
mission. This report, based on inde- 
pendent audit and investigation of the 
Hodge financial transactions, stated: 


Testimony before the United States Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency estab- 
lished that political contributions were made 
by financial institutions; chiefly through in- 
dividuals having official position with the 
institutions; that in some instances the in- 
dividuals are reimbursed by the institutions; 
that in some few instances the contribution 
is made by the institution itself; that there 
is a practice whereby contributions are made 
even though no campaign is in progress; 
and that in some cases the contributions 
bear some percentage relation to public 
funds on deposit. 

Those who testified before the Senate com- 
mittee with one exception stated that the 
contributions were not for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the exercise by the public official 
of his discretion with respect to the deposit 
of public funds or of private trust funds. 

The distinction between “intent” to in- 
fluence official opinion, decision or judgment 
on the one hand and the making of a good 
faith political campaign contribution on the 
other is often difficult to draw, and virtually 
impossible to prove. Criminal statutes are 
properly given strict construction. 

The very least that can be said is that con- 
tributions by or identifiable with financial 
institutions, directly or indirectly, may be 
subject to misconstruction. Furthermore, 
they breed public suspicion. 


The report then concludes: 


The existing practices and customs espe- 
cially as they involve financial institutions 
and public officials having custody of public 
funds or private funds in trust are disruptive 
of the public in trust. Inability to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad faith intent 
or motive dictates that all contributions or 
payments of any kind by, through, on behalf 
of or identifiable with financial institutions, 
directly or indirectly, to, or for the benefit of 
a public official, or candidate for an office, 
having custody or control of public funds or 
private funds in trust be prohibited. (Re- 
ports and Recommendations to Illinois 
Budgetary Commission, December 7, 1956, 
pp. 73 (a), 73 (b).) 

PAYMENTS TO SUPERVISORY OFFICIALS 


Gifts to public officials based on pub- 
licly controlled deposits are not the only 
evil which the committee’s Hodge inves- 
tigation exposed. Others, at least as bad, 
are gifts and contributions to those who 
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supervise banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations. Although Hodge used his in- 
fluence to get State deposits for banks, 
he, himself, had no power to allocate 
such deposits. He did, however, have the 
power to examine and close State banks 
and savings and loan associations, in- 
cluding those insured by the Federal 
Government. He also had the power to 
grant charters to new banks and savings 
and loan associations. 

Hodge denied one application for a 
new bank which his fellow conspirator, 
Hintz, opposed because it would be com- 
petitive with the Southmoor Bank. How- 
ever, he granted a charter to a new bank 
which J. Roy Browning was interested 
in. Browning was an attorney, who gave 
Hodge $35,000, which he had received 
from the Union Electric Co., of St. Louis, 
for lobbying. 

Mr. C. Oren Mensik, president of the 
City Savings and Loan Association of 
Chicago, and a member of the board of 
directors of Hodge’s Elmwood Park 
Bank, contributed $3,000 to Hodge. As 
we have pointed out, the savings and 
loan association of which he was presi- 
dent. made loans to Hodge, but, worse, 
this federally insured institution itself 
gave Hodge $6,800 in cash for political 
advertising. In return, Hodge helped to 
lobby through the State legislature a bill 
to permit private stock savings and loan 
associations, and gave Mensik charters 
for two new private stock savings and 
loan associations. 

PRECEDENTS FOR RESTRICTIONS ON UNSOUND 
PRACTICES 


In prohibiting persons connected with 
federally insured financial institutions 
from makiig contributions to certain 
public officials, we would merely be add- 
ing another restricted practice to those 
already listed in the law. For example, 
officers, directors, and employees of all 
FDIC-insured banks are already pro- 
hibited from: 

1. Making loans or gratuities to exam- 
iners, whether State or Federal (18 
U, 82217); 

2. Accepting gifts for procuring loans 
(18 -U; SiC; 220): 

3. Stealing a bank’s funds (18 U.S. C. 
656); and 

4. Making false entries (18 U. S. C. 
1005). 

Actually, our amendment merely ap- 
plies the same restrictions on gifts to 
public regulatory or depositing officials 
as already apply to bank examiners. 

That federally insured banks or sav- 
ings and loan associations should give 
payoffs to political officials who have the 
power to grant or withhold valuable fa- 
vors is an indefensible situation. 

The prohibitions we suggest would re- 
move the temptation of the banker or 
savings and loan officer to try to in- 
fluence public officials, and also the 
temptation of the treasurer, auditor, or 
other like officeholders or candidates 
for such an office, knowing that he has 
favors to grant or withhold which are of 
great value to bankers, to solicit polit- 
ical contributions or even personal gifts. 

The removal of temptation is one of 
the best means of preventing an im- 
proper practice. And in the face of 
the obvious inadequacy of existing State 
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laws, and the fact that the institutions 
affected are federally insured, the pro- 
posed amendments of the Federal law 
would seem justified. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for 2 or 3 questions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have not had the 
opportunity to study the bill very closely. 
It consists of some 250 pages. Imme- 
diately after receiving the bill and a copy 
of the report from the committee, I sub- 
mitted them to the Kansas bankers and 
their legislative representative, and I 
received a letter in reply stating that 
they were pleased with the work of the 
committee. Everything seemed to be in 
order. However, since that time I have 
received two telegrams today in regard 
to section 23, which deals with the dis- 
closure of stock ownership. I have been 
reading that section since I received 
these telegrams. I should like to read 
one of the telegrams which I have re- 
ceived with regard to this section, from 
the executive secretary of the Kansas 
Bankers Association, at Topeka, Kans. 
The telegram reads as follows: 

TOPEKA, Kans., March 14, 1957. 
Senator Frank CARLSON, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re S. 1451. Objection strongly expressed 
to new provisions in section 23 of title 1 
making various requirements of owners of 
stock and transferees respecting beneficial 
interests therein. This would be unduly 
burdensome and difficult of complete com- 
pliance by many concerned. 

Rep M. BOWMAN, 
Executive Secretary, Kansas Bankers 
Association. 


Another telegram has been received 
from Mr. J. E. Merriam, president of the 
Central National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Topeka, Kans. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOPEKA, Kans., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is my belief that Senate bill 1451 in- 
cluding Bush amendment is good and de- 
sirable legislation. I hope you will find it 
possible to favor it. 

J. E. MERRIAM, 
President, Central National Bank & 
Trust Co. i 


Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee if a thor- 
ough study was made of this particular 
section, and if hearings were held on it. 
Will the chairman kindly explain to me 
just what it does, and why bankers are 
complaining about it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me go back for 
a moment. The origin of the provision, 
I believe, was the situation in which 
Mr. Hodge owned a very large amount of 
stock in the Elmwood Park Bank—about 
40 percent, I believe—but had it regis- 
tered under a phony name—a designee. 
so to speak. He was the auditor of the 
State, which, in that State, includes the 
power of most bank commissioners; 
namely, the power of supervision of the 
banks. However, he had this disguised 
interest. That was the origin of the 
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particular provision, and that is the 
reason for bringing it up at this particu- 
lar time. However, there are other fae- 
tors involved, in addition to the exclusion 
-of such a situation as the disguising of 
the interest of the supervisory authority. 

There is a problem which has arisen 
not only with banks, but in connection 
with industrial enterprises, dealing with 
the ascertainment of who holds the 
beneficial ownership. As a matter of 
fact, that question is now in controversy 
in connection with a well known proxy 
fight. It impinges on the same ques- 
tion, namely: Is it not in the public in- 
terest to know who holds the beneficial 
ownership of the stocks in all corpora- 
tions, and especially in banks, which are 
affected with a peculiar fiduciary rela- 
tionship to the public? 

At the present time, when a bank ap- 
plies for a charter, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, in the case of national 
banks—and I think the same would be 
true of the FDIC in the case of feder- 
ally insured State banks—goes over the 
proposed list of stockholders very care- 
fully, and in many cases rejects an ap- 
plication for a charter because he does 
not feel that the stockholders are proper, 
for one reason or another. Special 
scrutiny is given to the proposed owners. 

It seems to me quite logical that if 
it is a matter of such importance in con- 
nection with granting a charter, it is 
also important at least to know who is 
interested in the ownership of a bank 
as it continues its existence. If there 
is any merit at all in the comptroller 
being so careful about who is to start 
a bank, why is there not merit in as- 
certaining who owns it after it is 
started? That is a part of the logic 
behind this proposal. It is important 
to know the facts. The committee voted 
11 to 3, I believe, in favor of this par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. BUSH. Let me say for the bene- 
fit of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], who made the inquiry with 
respect to section 23, that as soon as I 
can obtain the floor I shall argue in 
favor of an amendment to strike it out. 
I shall attempt to present to Senators, 
through the Recorp, what the opposi- 
tion is, and why there is such strong op- 
position to that section. - 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I realize that 
there is a controversy. There is no 
doubt that it would involve some burden 
on the banks. It is a question of balanc- 
ing the good features against the objec- 
tionable features. 

Some of us recommended prohibition 
of ownership of bank stock by officials 
who have supervisory authority over 
banks. However, it seems to me that a 
requirement for the revelation of the in- 
formation would perhaps be more ac- 
ceptable, and would accomplish the same 
object. I believe that if revelation of the 
ownership had been required in the Illi- 
nois case, so that the public might know 
who owned the stock, that would have 
had the effect of prohibiting such owner- 
ship. The individual in question would 
not have dared to engage in this kind of 
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dealing with the bank stock had the in- 
formation been made public. . 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. As I have stated, 
I am not familiar with the bill. In the 
first place, I do not follow the activities 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency very closely. I depend upon the 
committee members and the reports. 


That is the reason why I brought up this 


question. My first impression of the po- 
sition of the bankers in my State was 
that there was no objection to the bill. 
However, today I have received the tele- 
grams to which I have referred, and Iam 
somewhat concerned. I sincerely hope 
that before we take final action there 
may be some debate on this particular 
section, so that we may know what is to 
happen to it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
been assured on that point, I think, by 
the statement of the able Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Actually I played a very small part in 
the consiceration of the bill. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] in- 
troduced the bill and followed it through 
very carefully, beginning last fall, with- 
in a few days after the election, with 
hearings. I think I can assure the Sen- 
ator that the committee, and especially 
the subcommittee, has been extremely 
careful in evaluating the various pro- 
visions in the bill. It is a long bill, and 
certainly the Senator is quite within his 
rights and his duty when he raises a 
question about such a provision as this. 
No one pretends that the bill is perfect. 
It is a very involved bill. I should cer- 
tainly welcome such debate as the Sen- 
ator has suggested. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

. Mr. CARLSON. As I understand, the 
bill is a recodification of the banking 
laws. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Having participated 
to some extent in the writing of the 
Revenue Act of 1954, which became 
about as large as a catalog, I know some 
of the problems involved in this field, 
which is a large field. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, I have 2 or 3 additional tele- 
grams which I should like to make a part 
of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavuscneE in the chair). Did not the Sen- 
ator from Kansas request that the tele- 
grams to which he referred a moment 
ago be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas made such a request. In addi- 
tion, I am about to send forward several 
more telegrams, one of which I shall 
read. It is typical of many which I have 
received. It reads as follows: 

WICHITA, Kans. 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We receive no subsidy from the Govern- 
ment nor any funds, therefore we oppose 
provision in S. 1451 giving power to set loan 
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limit to director of Credit Uniom Bureau 
and requiring outside audit in addition to 
present examination, would favor CPA audit 
in place of present examination. ; 
JOHN M. MICHENER, 
Treasurer, Kansas Federal Credit Union. 


Mr. President, I ask that several addi- 
tional telegrams which I have received 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas CITY, KANS., 
March 9, 1957. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

The 10 officers of the Central Baptist 
Seminary Federal Credit Union in Kansas 
City, Kans., respectfully request you to urge 
an amendment to Senate bill 1451 altering 
these two undesirable provisions: the one 
giving the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions power to set limit on size of 
loans, and the other requiring that the 
larger Federal unions be required to have 
annual audits conducted by public account- 
ants not Federal employees. These pro- 
posals limit rights of democratic self-gov- 
ernment and impose needless expense. 

Eric G. HADEN, 
President Central Baptist Seminary 
Federal Credit Union. 
HUTCHINSON, KANS., March 9, 1957. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge that you use your utmost influ- 
ence in opposing title U of the financial in- 
stitution pact of 1957. The maximum loan 
limit under present law has proved satis- 
factory placing the power of, limiting the 
size of loans in the hands of one individual 
is undemocratic. The present system of 
examination by Bureau of Federal Credit 
Union has proved effective and satisfactory. 
Additional audits by outside firms should be 
left to the decision of the credit unit. 

RENO CO-OP FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. 


Mr. CARLSON. I am sure that the 
chairman of the committee is familiar 
with some of the complaints. We have 
received a large number of telegrams. 
I wonder if the chairman can advise me 
whether any provision is being consid- 
ered to change this provision so as to 
take care of the situation described. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am informed 
that the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoB- 
ERTSON], intends to offer an amendment 
with regard to the audit provisions which 
are referred to in that telegram. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have every reason 
to believe, then, that the matter will 
receive full consideration before the bill 
is finally passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator di- 
rect his attention to the credit-union 
provision? I presume the amendment 
to which the Senator is referring to, 
which will be submitted by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], deals 
with the discretionary power with re- 
spect to an audit in the credit-union 
portion of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. The language in the act is some- 
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what obscure, particularly as I read sec- 
tion 15, dealing with credit unions. 
That is found at page 235. I assume 
that the Director could, under that pro- 
vision, fix a lesser amount or percentage 
of loan in any category of loans, no 
matter what the size of the credit union. 
I should like to have the fact estab- 
lished legislatively that that is the pur- 
pose of the language. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. I am also informed that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
will submit an amendment to clarify the 
situation in that respect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The reason I asked the 
question is that in reading the report it 
seems to me to raise the confusing idea 
that the language might apply only when 
the paid-in unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus is $2,000 or less. 

I wished to make sure of that. If that 
be true, and I have been assured that it 
is, what is the reason for the adoption of 
such a restriction with respect to credit 
unions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator that I am informed by the staff, 
that the present rate is 10 percent of a 
credit union’s unimpaired paid-in capital 
and surplus. The language that has 
been added is: 


or such lesser amount or percentage as may 
be established pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed from time to time by the Director. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Did another member 
of the committee handle this particular 
subject? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not handle 
this particular subject. I was trying to 
utilize the knowledge of the staff. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
who is unfortunately not in the Chamber 
at the moment, handled this section. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Perhaps we can wait 
until he returns to the floor to ask him 
about this section. I realize that the bill 
covers an extensive subject matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a very large 
bill, of course. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And I did not know 
which Senator handled this particular 
matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The staff has in- 
formed me as to that particular point. 
The addition, of course, was the latter 
part of the language I read. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am well aware of 
what it does. It is restrictive in nature. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is considered to 
be restrictive. It is a matter of discre- 
tion for the director and it could be 
restrictive. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for his 
patience in dealing with all the ques- 
tions we have raised concerning his 
amendment. I believe all of us benefited 
from the discussion which the Senator 
from Arkansas led this afternoon in con- 
nection with the matter. 

For the same reason which caused him 
to explain his amendment, I wish to 
speak on my amendment. The purpose 
of my amendment is to strike from the 
bill section 23, which is the disputed 
section the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLSON] mentioned a few moments ago. 
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First I should like to read section 23 
on page 17 of the bill: 
Sec. 23. Disclosure of stock ownership 


The record owner of any stock in any 
national bank shall, within 90 days after the 
enactment of the Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957 or within 30 days after becoming 
such record owner, whichever is the later, 
notify the bank in writing of the name of 
any person or persons having a beneficial or 
equitable interest in such stock. In the case 
of stock held in a trust, this requirement 
may be satisfied by filing a copy of the trust 
instrument with the bank. Any change in 
the person or persons having a beneficial or 
equitable interest in any such stock, except 
pursuant to any trust instrument which is 
on file as herein provided, shall be promptly 
reported to such bank by the record owner. 
The transferee of any such stock shall, within 
80 days after such transfer, cause his name 
to be listed as the record owner thereof. Any 
person convicted of any willful violation of 
this subsection shall be fined not more than 
$5,000. 


Similar sections apply to members of 
the Federal Reserve and members of the 
FDIC. 

I have had the pleasure of being a 
member of the committee which con- 


sidered this proposed legislation, and I. 


helped to prepare it. I may say, re- 
specting this particular provision, that 
a very important point to consider is 
that no hearings were held on it, or the 
substance of it. No member of the 
banking fraternity had an opportunity 
to testify regarding the proposal, and no 
agency of the Federal Government—the 
Federal Reserve Board, FDIC, or the 
Comptroller of the Currency—was in- 
vited to testify, in fact no opportunity 
was afforded anyone to testify. 

The provision was offered in executive 
session—and I think it was the last exec- 
utive session of the committee—and it 
was adopted by the committee at that 
session by a rollcall vote. 

I am sure that some of the members 
of the committee who voted in favor of 
the amendment have changed their 
views and will reverse their positions 
when they have an opportunity to do so 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The main point I wish to make is that 
no hearings have been held and no op- 
portunity has been given to interested 
parties to testify regarding this section 
of the bill. 

This is no small matter. It is a mat- 
ter of very vital concern to a great many 
people. I have before me, for instance, 
a letter from Mr. Earl Cocke, president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
which I read: 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 13, 1957. 
The Honorable PRESCOTT BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. Q. 

DEAR SENATOR BusH: I am enclosing here- 
with a brief preliminary analysis of the pro- 
visions in S. 1451, the proposed Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957, with respect to 
disclosure of stock ownership of bank stock. 
Inasmuch as these provisions in the bill 
were not subject to public hearings, there 
was no opportunity for the interested and 
affected parties to offer testimony thereon, 
and, further, there was no advance notice 
which would have afforded an adequate op- 
portunity to make a close and detailed study 
of such provisions. However, in the lim- 
ited time since the bill has been available 
for public examination, we have attempted 
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to outline some of the areas of routine bank 
operations which would be seriously affected 
by these provisions. Even on the basis of 
the limited present analysis, it is clear to 
us that these provisions would raise serious 
legal, operating, and administrative prob- 
lems for the banks, without, at the same 
time, necessarily accomplishing the appar- 
ently intended purpose of these provisions. 

I sincerely regret that we have not had 
ample time to give these provisions the ex- 
tended analysis such technical provisions 
require in the interest of sound legislation. 

I am taking the liberty of bringing this 
matter to your attention in the hope that 
you.may have the opportunity to present 
it to the Senate. Your cooperation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ERLE COCKE. 


The letter is written on the stationery 
of the American Bankers Association, 
apparently from his office in the Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., of which, I 
believe, he is one of the senior officers, if 
not the senior officer. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, Mr. 
Cocke gave me a memorandum. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read 
the memorandum, but I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 

The provision of the proposed Financial In- 
stitutions Act requiring disclosure of benefi- 
cial or equitable interests in bank stock raises 
serious legal and operating problems for 
banks and imposes burdens on the record 
owners of bank stock which are not imposed 
on the record owners of other corporate 
shares. It would appear and it is so vague 
and indefinite as to be unenforceable. It 
will abrogate rights arising under State laws. 

The provision in the bill is vastly more 
stringent than the provisions of law admin- 
istered by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, wherein the burden of reporting is 
imposed on the beneficial owner and the re- 
port of such interest is made to the Commis- 
sion and not to the issuing corporation. 
Further, the SEC provisions apply only to 
persons having a substantial interest. Under 
the proposed Financial Institutions Act the 
burden is on all record stockholders without 
limitation and the report of beneficial or 
equitable interest by the record owner is 
required to be made to the bank. 


Mr. BUSH. Under the bill only record 
bank stockholders incur onerous, and un- 
der some circumstances, impossible re- 
porting requirements and are faced with 
heavy criminal penalties in the event of 
noncompliance. 

The provisions of the Uniform Stock 
Transfer Act in force in many States, 
and of similar statutory enactments in 
other States, will not protect a bank or 
transfer agent which has been put on 
notice of beneficial or equitable interests 
in persons other than the stockholder of 
record. For example, it is a widespread 
business practice for trustees, acting 
under testamentary or living trust agree- 
ments, to hold stock in the name of a 
nominee in order to facilitate the opera- 
tion of the trust and the transfer of 
shares. Shares are freely purchased 
and sold by such nominees and trans- 
ferred under the protection of the Uni- 
form Stock Transfer Act upon presenta- 
tion of the stock certificate properly en- 
dorsed by the record owner. Section 1 
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agents as well as the transferee of the 
shares in such cases. 


è Where a bank has actual knowledge, re- 
sulting from notice or from the receipt of a 
copy of the trust instrument, it cannot 
transfer such shares from the name of the 

» nominee without ascertaining the powers of 
the trustee and in many instances obtain- 
ing the approval of the beneficiaries of the 
trust to the transaction. See Fletcher on 
Corporations, sections 5545, 5546; First Na- 

` tional Bank v. Pittsburgh F. W. & C. Ry. Co. 
(31 F. Supp. 381). In any such case the 
bank would act at its peril in permitting a 
transfer of its shares and in many cases 
would be forced to require a court order 
before permitting a transfer of shares if for 
no other reason than to protect itself 
against claims of minors and persons under 
legal disability, unborn issue, and other 
trust beneficiaries unable to give their valid 
consent to the transfer of bank shares. 

In many instances, it would not be pos- 
sible to determine. the existence or extent 

. of outstanding beneficial interest without 
litigation. For example, questions fre- 

_ quently arise as to the completeness of a 
gift of corporate stock in cases where the 
donor remains in a position to control the 
stock. It is frequently the case that a par- 
ent will transfer shares of stock by opening 
an account with his broker in the name of 

- his wife or child to whom he intends to 
make a gift, retaining the right to control 
operations in-the account. Stock in such 
instances is held in the name of a nominee 
for the broker who may actually have little 
actual knowledge of the transaction and 
who would be in no position to make a 
legal determination as to whether the gift 
has been technically completed and whether 
the donor or donee, in our illustration, is 
the beneficial owner of the stock. Similarly, 
the beneficial interest of a wife in shares 
standing in the name of her husband, re- 
siding in a community property State, can 

_ seldom be determined prior to divorce or 
the death of the husband. In most such 
cases the extent of her beneficial interest, 
if any, would be of little consequence ex- 
cept as compliance with this act would 
make such a determination necessary in the 
case of bank shares. 

Where a bank shares are accepted as col- 
lateral for a loan, there is a transfer of a 
“security title” which is an absolute assign- 
ment, in form, and is certainly a beneficial 
interest in the shares assigned although in 
the nature of a conditional transfer of title. 
Not only would the disclosure of this bene- 
ficial interest in the lender be onerous to 
the stockholder borrower but under the next 
to the last sentence of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 23 of the bill literal compliance would 
require either that loans collateralized by 
bank stock be limited to a 30-day term or 
that the stock be registered in the name of 
the lender 30 days after the extension of 
credit and assignment of the bank stock as 
collateral. It is to be noted that this provi- 
sion is an obligation of the lender and not 
of the stockholder in default of which the 
criminal penalties will apply. 

Under the court decisions of most of the 
States, a corporation is not bound to look 
beyond its books to determine who is en- 
titled to dividends but may safely pay them 
to its registered shareholders. It will be 
protected in making such payments not- 
withstanding transfers of beneficial inter- 
ests outstanding before the dividend was 
declared which were not entered on its books 
and of which it had no notice. Section 3 of 
the Uniform Stock Transfer Act preserves 

` this common law protection. If the corpo- 

` ration has notice that persons other than 
the stockholder of record are beneficially in- 
terested and it pays the dividend to the per- 
son appearing on its books as the owner, it 
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- of the Uniform Stock Transfer Act pro- 
tects the corporation and its transfer 


remains Hable for such payment to any per- 
son beneficially entitled thereto even if the 
stock is assigned merely as collateral and 
notwithstanding the failure of the assignee 
or persons beneficially interested to have 
the stock transfer registered. See Fletcher 
on Corporations, sections 5499 and 5504 and 
cases there cited. Where a bank must be 
put upon notice of outstanding beneficial 
interests or equitable interests in persons 
other than the owner of record of its shares, 
it will pay dividends or permit the voting of 
its shares at its peril. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that even 
if compliance with the act should be possi- 
ble it will largely increase the risks falling 
upon banks in their relationship with their 
stockholders, will be productive of litigation 
and for many reasons will make bank stock 
a less desirable investment for shareholders 
than stock in other corporations. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Aside from the sit- 


- uation which I mentioned a moment ago 


of Mr. Hodges holding some 40 percent 
of the stock of a certain bank, there is 


-under very active consideration the prob- 


lem of ownership of corporations gener- 
ally in this country. There is develop- 
ing, I sense from the fight going on in 
one of the big industrial enterprises— 
and we had the same thing last year in 
the Montgomery Ward case, and I believe 
the Senator from Connecticut had one 
in his State——_ 

Mr: BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I sense that there 
is a rising feeling, an increasing feeling, 
that not only the ownership of banks but 
of corporations generally should be made 
a matter of public knowledge. Gang- 
sters should not be able to move in on 


-legitimate American business and gain 


control without anyone knowing about 
it. If that is true of ordinary enter- 
prises, it is doubly true of a banking 
enterprise which, as I have stated, has 
a fiduciary relation to the public. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am glad 
that the Senator from Arkansas has 
raised that point. I was going to raise 
it myself. I am grateful to him, and I 
think it was very appropriate for him 
to raise it when he did. But agreeing 
fully that this is a subject of the moment 
and that careful consideration of the 
whole question of disclosure of owner- 
ship is important for many reasons, in- 
cluding the possibility of avoidance of 
the tax laws of the United States, and 
other reasons, I submit that the place 
for this type of provision is not in a 
recodification of the banking laws, but 
in connection with the Securities and 
Exchange Act. 

May I invite the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that one of the subcommittees 
of his committee which is presided over 
by the distinguished occupant of the 
chair [Mr. LauscHEe] has now got this 
subject in hand, and, as a member of 
the subcommittee, I can assure the 
Senator from Arkansas that there will 
be some interesting developments as a 
result of the work of the subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. I assure him and the chair- 
man of the full committee that they will 
have my full cooperation. 

I am not sure that banks should be 
treated any differently from other busi- 
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nesses enjoying the markets of the 


United States. It has been presumed 


that they would have to file statements 
such as other corporations do, but for 
some reason they do not want to do it. 
I think it is a matter which should be 
dealt with and considered fully, but I 


-do not think it is appropriate here to 
-slip into a large bill of this kind a mat- 


ter involving stock ownership when 
there is not before the committee a sin- 
gle shred of testimony in favor of the 
provision. Not one banker has en- 
dorsed it. In addition to that, it is op- 
posed by the FDIC and the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

So I think the provision should be de- 
leted from the bill and referred back 
to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. MONRONEY.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I must disagree 
most violently with the Senator from 
Connecticut. To my personal knowledge, 
there was more mention of it in the 
committee than of nine-tenths of the 
other provisions. I do not see how the 
Senator from Connecticut can say it 
was slipped into the bill. Granted, it was 
not dictated as a part of the bankers’ 
ideas of what should be in the bill. But 
does not the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate have 
some ideas on a question so important as 
this? We can do no one any harm by 
asking about the ownership of banks. 
That is all the provision does. We took 
out a little of the surplusage in connéc- 
tion with the list, but it says that the 
list should contain an accurate, truthful 
account of who owns the bank in which 
the people are going to deposit their 
money. It is not like buying a garage. 
The people who are going to deposit their 
money in the bank are entitled to know 
whether there is a racketeer connected 
with the ownership of it, or whether some 
fellows have been given an easy ride 
with a supervisory official who may own 
a controlling block of stock. 

I have talked to many persons, includ- 
ing the distinguished president of the 
American Bankers Association, who say 
it might be a little more trouble, but they 
can see no reason for not being asked to 
report the facts. I think they would be 
putting themselves in an untenable po- 
sition by not wanting the facts to be 
required by law. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have yet 
to see any letter or endorsement of any 
kind which favors the retention of this 
section in the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Much as I respect 
and admire the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, I am not of the opin- 
jon that the United States Senate should 
never consider any piece of proposed leg- 
islation unless it is recommended by the 
American Bankers Association, or by the 
stock market, or some other organiza- 
tion concerned with the bill. I think the 
tens of millions of American depositors 
who are represented by the Senate are 
entitied to insist on protection in connec- 
tion with the accuracy, reliability, and 
truthfulness of those who constitute the 
oe of our great financial institu- 
ions. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in answer 
to that, I would simply observe that the 
committee went to great pains to give 
the bankers of the country and others 
interested an opportunity to testify. 
‘They had opportunity after opportunity. 
But this particular item, unless my mem- 
ory fails me, was not considered by the 
committee until it went into executive 
session, and no witness has had an op- 
portunity to testify concerning it. In 
spite of what the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma says, I believe the prac- 
tice of the Senate, and, certainly, of the 
committee, since I have been a member 
of it, has been, when there is pending an 
important piece of proposed legislation 
which affects any great industry of the 
country, to give interested persons an 
opportunity to testify. 

If it happens to be an industry in con- 
nection with which we have supervisory 
agencies, we call representatives of the 
agency and have them testify. 

The Comptroller of the Currency says, 
in a letter dated February 25: 


We believe this alternative language is 
preferable to that enclosed with your letter. 
However, this office is opposed to adoption of 
either of these suggestions, as we do not 
believe that the merits of such legislation 
would justify the substantial amount of ad- 
Gitional work which would be required of 
bank stockholders and the banks by these 
criminal provisions. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve that either of the proposals would leave 
undesirable loopholes, and we are unable to 
devise on short notice any practicable means 
of eliminating all possibility of evasion. 

The proposal might serve to discourage 
investment in bank stock by many desirable 
investors, including those holding stock in a 
fiduciary capacity. In many cases the burden 
of furnishing to a bank a list of all the bene- 
ficiaries of a trust or the undesirahbility of 
filing with the bank a copy of the trust in- 
strument will, in our opinion, cause trustees 
to consider avoiding investing in bank stocks. 
We. have encountered no problems in deter- 
mining the true names of substantial holders 
of national bank stock. 


In other words, there is no evidence 
that there is a problem, so far as the 
Comptroller of the Currency is con- 
cerned. Mr. Gidney continues: 


We are not vitally concerned with small 
holders of such stock. Consequently, we 
urge that the committee not adopt either 
of these proposals. If, however, the com- 
mittee decides to proceed, we recommend 
that the proposed law be binding only on 
the owner or owners of 10 percent or more of 
the stock of a national bank. } 


Of course, if that provision were in the 
bill, the bill would then conform with 
the reporting regulations for most cor- 
porations which use the security markets 
of the United States. 

The Federal Reserve System also has 
sent a letter to Mr. Rogers, under date 
of February 26, 1957. It reads, in part, 
as follows: 


The Board wishes respectfully to suggest 
that the provision not be incorporated in the 
bill unless there has been an opportunity for 
careful study by those who might be affected. 
It is possible that the burdens on many law- 
abiding citizens who may be beneficial own- 
ers of bank stocks would be so great as to 
outweigh the contemplated advantages of 
the proposal. 
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-avoiding full disclosure. 
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In the next paragraph they say: 

We are aware of the provisions of section 
16 (a) of the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934 * + + which require the beneficial 
owners of more than 10 percent of any regis- 
tered security and every director or officer of 
the issuer of such a security within 10 days 
to file a statement with the securities ex- 
change and with the SEC of the amount of 
such security owned by him. Although we 
have not had an opportunity to consult with 
the SEC with respect to this matter, it is 
possible that some disclosure provision of this 
kind might be explored as an alternative ap- 
proach to the problem which the Banking 
and Currency Committee has in mind. 


Mr. President, I may say that prior to 
the entry onto the floor of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas], this matter was discussed with 
the chairman of our committee. I made 
the point then, and I make it again, that 
the plac2 for this type of proposed legis- 


‘lation would be in connection with SEC 


legislation. I suggest that the whole 
matter should be referred back to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and to the subcommittee over which the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio is now 
presiding very vigorously. 

I also have a letter from the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, in which 
they express disapproval of this section. 
I shall not read all of the letter, but 
merely paris of it. It is dated February 
26, 1957, and was written by Mr. H. E. 
Cook, chairman. He says, in the middle 
of paragraph 3: 

Since it is most important that banks be 
properly capitalized, we counsel against pro- 
posals that will make holdings of bank stock 
unattractive. 


That, Mr. President, is what the FDIC 
thinks this provision will do. 
In the fifth paragraph, Mr. Cook says: 


You should be aware that neither of the 
proposals completely forestalls the circum- 
vention of the intention of the legislation. 
As suggested at the conference, the device of 
an individual lending to an associate sub- 
stantial sums-on short terms for the purchase 
of bank stock, the loan being in an amount 
beyond the ability or capacity of the þor- 
rowing associate to repay, is a means of 
Likewise, the device 
of option escrow agreements is another 
means of escaping disclosure. 


In the next paragraph, Mr. Cook says, 
in part: 

However, we believe that the provisions of 
this proposal place burdens on both stock- 
holders and banks. alike which would dis- 
courage, in many instances, the investment 
of funds in bank stock. Thus, it is our con- 
clusion that the benefits to be obtained by 
the proposal would not outweigh the general 
disadvantages resulting from its enactment. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all three of these letters, in full, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


- TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, February 25, 1957. 
DoNALD L. ROGERS, Esq., 

Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Rocers: This is in reply to your 
letter of February 25, 1957, in which you re- 
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quest our views on a proposed amendment ta 


the Financial Institutions Act of 1957 which 


would make it unlawful for the owner of 
stock of any national bank to list on the 
stock transfer book of a bank any other name 
than his own as the owner of the stock and 


‘make unlawful the use of the name of a 


nominee or a stockbroker. In a meeting 
with members, of your staff alternative lan- 
guage was drafted. It is our view that the 
alternative language would more adequately 
accomplish the purposes sought. It reads as 
follows: 

“The record owner of any stock in a na- 
tional bank shall, within 90 days after the 
enactment of the Financial Institutions Act 


-of 1957 or within 30 days after becoming 


such record owner, whichever is later, notify 


‘the bank in writing of the names of any 


person or persons having a beneficial or 
equitable interest in such stock. In the case 
of stock held in a trust this requirement may 
be satisfied by filing a copy of the trust in- 


-strument with the bank. Any change in the 


person or persons having a beneficial or equi- 
table interest in any such stock, except pur- 
suant to any trust instrument which is on 
file as herein provided, shall be promptly 
reported to such bank by the record owner. 
The transferee of any such stock shall, with- 
in 30 days of such transfer, cause his name 
to be listed as the record owner thereof. Any 
person convicted of any violation of this sub- 
section shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both.” 

We believe this alternative language is 
preferable to that enclosed with your letter. 
However, this office is opposed to adoption of 
either of these suggestions, as we do not be- 
lieve that the merits of such legislation 
would justify the substantial amount of ad- 
ditional work which would be required of 
bank stockholders and the banks by these 
criminal provisions. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve that either of the proposals would leave 
undesirable loopholes, and we are unable to 
devise on short notice any practicable means 
of eliminating all possibility of evasion. 

The proposal might serve to discourage in- 
vestment in bank stock by many desirable 
investors, including those holding stock in a 
fiduciary capacity. In many cases the bur- 
den of furnishing to a bank a list of all the 
beneficiaries of a trust or the undesirability 
of filing with the bank a copy of the trust in- 
strument will, in our opinion, cause trustees 
to consider avoiding investing in bank stocks. 
We have encountered no problems in deter- 
mining the true names of substantial hold- 
ers of national bank stock. We are not vi- 
tally concerned with small holders of such 
stock. Consequently, we urge that the com- 
mittee not adopt either of these proposals. 
If, however, the committee desires to pro- 
ceed, we recommend that the proposed law 
be binding only on the owner or owners of 
10 percent or more of the stock of a national 
bank. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray M. GIDNEY, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, February 26, 1957. 
Mr. DONALD L. ROGERS, 
Counsel, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Rocer: Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter of February 25, 1957, enclosing 
a copy of an amendment to the proposed 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957 now be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. We have also seen the revised copy 
prepared by the staff of the Banking and 
Currency Committee yesterday afternoon. 
You state that the intent of the proposal is 
to disclose the actual ownership of stock in 
national banks, State member. banks, and 
nonmember insured banks. ; 
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It is understood that the use of nominees 
. in connection with the ownership or trans- 
fer of stock of many corporations, including 
banks, is a common and widespread practice. 
This practice occurs particularly in connec- 
tion with stock held in a fiduciary capacity 
where the title is in the fiduciary and bene- 
ficial ownership in the beneficiaries of the 
trust. Without an opportunity to give the 
matter further study, the Board does not feel 
that it is in a position to weigh the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of these prac- 
tices. However, it is possible that this pro- 
posal would create serious practical problems 
in the transfer or the ownership of bank 
stock held in fiduciary capacities and might 
tend to discourage the holding of bank stock 
in this manner. 

The proposal as submitted with your let- 
ter and the revised draft may well have ef- 
fects that cannot be immediately seen and, 
since the provision is not one which has been 
included in the bill heretofore, the Board 
wishes respectfully to suggest that the pro- 
vision not be incorporated in the bill unless 
there has been an opportunity for careful 
study by those who might be affected. It 
is possible that the burdens on many law- 
abiding citizens who may be beneficial own- 
ers of bank stocks would be so great as to 
outweigh the contemplated advantages of 
the proposal. 

We are aware of the provisions of section 
16 (a) of the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934 (15 U. S. C., sec. 78p), which require 
the beneficial owners of more than 10 per- 
cent of any registered security and every di- 
rector or officer of the issuer of such a secu- 
rity within 10 days to file a statement with 
the securities exchange and with the SEC 
of the amount of such security owned by 
him. Although we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to consult with the SEC with respect 
to this matter, it is possible that some dis- 
closure provision of this kind might be ex- 
plored as an alternative approach to the 
problem which the Banking and Currency 
Committee has in mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
Won. McC. MARTIN, Jr. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, February 26, 1957. 
Mr. DONALD L. ROGERS, 
Committee Counsel, Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Rocers: In your letter of Febru- 
ary 25, you have requested that we give con- 
sideration to a proposed amendment to the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957, having as 
its general purpose the disclosure of actual 
ownership of stock in national banks, State 
member banks, and nonmember insured 
banks. Since time was short, we have not 
had an opportunity to present this matter to 
the board, but we do give you herewith our 
comments after a hurried study of the 
proposal. 

Our attention has been called to the fact 
that you and members of your staff, together 
with representatives of the three Federal 
supervisory agencies, met yesterday after- 
noon and drafted a second proposal to be 
substituted in lieu of the proposal submitted 
with your letter. 

At the outset, may we say that we are in 
complete sympathy with the proposition that 
it would be advantageous to the supervisory 
agencies if satisfactory legislation could be 
enacted that would require a full and prompt 
disclosure of actual or beneficial ownership 
of stock in insured banks. However, we are 
doubtful whether any practical means can 
be devised which will, in all instances, re- 
quire a full disclosure, and at the same time 
not be onerous to the banks or stockholders 
therein, so as to discourage investments in 
bank stock. Since it is most important that 
banks be properly capitalized, we counsel 
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against proposals that will make holdings of 
bank stock unattractive. We would call your 
attention to the fact that only in isolated in- 
stances is the control of insured banks, 
under present law and procedures, unknown 
to the supervisory authorities. Thus, the 
provisions in reference to full and prompt 
disclosure will at best be of only occasional 
benefit. 

Referring directly to the original proposal 
in your letter, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that this amendment will not, in prac- 
tice accomplish its avowed purpose. Your 
third question indicates a major defect in 
that a registered holder of stock could prop- 
erly insist that he was the lawful owner 
thereof, but still hold such stock in trust or 
in a representative capacity, or subject to 
other conditions. 

You should be aware that neither of the 
proposals completely forestalls the circum- 
vention of the intent of the legislation. As 
suggested at the conference, the device of an 
individual lending to an associate substantial 
sums on short terms for the purchase of 
bank stock, the loan being in an amount be- 
yond the ability or capacity of the borrow- 
ing associate to repay, is a means of avoid- 
ing full disclosure. Likewise, the device of 
option escrow agreements is another means 
of escaping disclosure. 

If a proposal on this subject be included 
in the current act, we would recommend, as 
a more effective means of accomplishing the 
end result, the second proposal drafted by 
agency representatives. However, we believe 
that the provisions of this proposal place 
burdens on both stockholders and banks 
alike which would discourage, in many in- 
stances, the investment of funds in bank 
stock. Thus, it is our conclusion that the 
benefits to be obtained by the proposal would 
not outweigh the general disadvantages re- 
sulting from its enactment. 

We call particular attention to the heavy 
penalties that are contained in both propos- 
als. We would urge that if either proposal 
be adopted, the penalties be not so severe. 

In reference to the inclusion of any amend- 
ment on this general subject matter, we ap- 
prove the placing of the amendment in the 
sections as suggested in the proposals accom- 
panying your letter. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. Coox, Chairman. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
spoken of the opposition to section 23, 
as that opposition has come from the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. I have 
pointed out that none of them was called 
before the committee to testify. When 
we asked for their opinion, we received 
the three letters I have already inserted 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUsCHE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. BUSH. TIyield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When I learned of 
the new proposal, which had not come to 
us from any of the groups which had 
been invited to make proposals, and had 
not been the subject of public hearings, 
I consulted with these three agencies. 
As the Senator from Connecticut has 
pointed out, each of them objected. 

The Federal Reserve Board concluded 
by saying that it would be more appro- 
priate if the matter were handled in the 
SEC hill, 
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The Comptroller of the Currency said 
it would be burdensome on all banks, 
would be unworkable for many of the 
large banks, and in his opinion would 
serve no useful purpose. 

The representative of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation said the 
penalties proposed were too heavy; and 
that if we were to have legislation of this 
kind, the amendment should be very 
drastically redrafted; and he added that 
in his opinion it would discourage bank 
ownership. 

On the basis of those expressions, I 
objected to inclusion of the provisions in 
the bill. But the committee voted me 
down. 

Since that time I have read expres- 
sions from many banks and from some 
of the outstanding bank lawyers of the 
country. They are unanimously opposed 
to this amendment. Up to this point I 
have not heard of a single banker who 
endorses the amendment. 

Under the circumstances, as I have 
said about a number of other possibly 
very good provisions, I did not elect to 
include them in this particular codifica- 
tion, but left them for separate action 
if a majority of the Congress regarded 
them as of sufficient moment to be added 
later on. That has been the position of 
the chairman of the subcommittee upon 
this particular phase of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia very much. 

While he is here, I should like to ask 
his consent to read or to insert in the 
REcorD a letter addressed to him by a 
partner of the John W. Davis firm, of 
New York. The letter is in regard to 
this matter, and is signed by Charles 
H. Willard. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia object to having me request that 
the letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not object. 
The letter is written by one who is among 
the best banking lawyers in the entire 
United States. Certainly no one in the 
United States has followed the course of 
this measure any more closely than has 
he. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia very much. Let me say that 
the firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sun- 
derland, and Kiendl, of which Mr. 
Charles H. Willard is a partner, is one of 
the most distinguished law firms in the 
business. It is one of the largest. Its 
senior partner for many years was John 
W. Davis, who was the nominee of the 
Democratic Party to be President of the 
United States, and, as a matter of fact, 
was a distinguished Virginian by birth. 
Certainly, as the Senator from Virginia 
has said, Charles Willard is an out- 
standing authority on the question of 
banking law. His letter of March 11, 
addressed to the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], is a very strong argu- 
ment against the provision we are dis- 
cussing. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point 
in the ReEcorp the letter addressed to the 
Senator from Virginia, signed by Charles 
H. Willard, of the firm of Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell, Sunderland, and Kiendl. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Davis, POLK, WARDWELL, 
SUNDERLAND & KIENDL, 
New York, N. Y., March 11, 1957. 
Re: Financial Institutions Act of 1957. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: I am grateful to 
you for your letter of March 6, 1957, and for 
your courtesy in having a copy of S. 1451, 
and of your proposed remarks, sent to me. 

We have gone over the commercial-banking 
parts of the bill quite carefully and I con- 
tinue to believe that you and your associates 
have done a remarkable job, although, as 
will appear below, I think that one fiy has 
gotten into the ointment. 

I am glad to see that you have picked up 
my suggestion of eliminating the words “in 
the form of notes” in section 39 (1) of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

Although we have not read every word of 
every section, we have noted only one typo- 
graphical error. In the first line on page 164, 
the word “subsection” should be “section.” 

I am very sorry to see the burdensome 
requirements that have been imposed on 
bank-stock holders in section 23 of the Na- 
tional Bank Act (p. 17), section 23 (g) of the 
Federal Reserve Act (p. 97), and section 27 
(b) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(pp. 165-166). If the act is passed with these 
provisions in it, a new and large class of 
lawbreakers will have been created. Every 
person who becomes a stockholder of a bank, 
no matter how small the bank, nor no matter 
how small his holding, will be forced to 
register the transfer. And every bank-stock 
holder will be required to notify the bank of 
all beneficial or equitable interests in stock 
registered in his name. It is inevitable that 
hundreds, probably thousands, of bank- 
stock holders throughout the country will 
fail to comply with these requirements, 
through ignorance or inadvertence. 

So far as I am aware the requirements of 
these provisions are wholly new in our stat- 
utes. The nearest analogy I can think of is 
section 16 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, which imposes notification require- 
ments on directors, officers, and 10-percent 
stockholders of all corporations whose stock 
is listed on a national securities exchange. 
The scope of this section is very much nar- 
rower than the scope of the three new sec- 
tions that would be added to the banking 
laws. The Securities Exchange Act applies 
only to corporations which are large enough 
to have their stock listed on a national secu- 
rities exchange, and as to those corporations, 
section 16 applies only to the directors, offi- 
cers, and 10-percent stockholders, a highly 
sophisticated group. 

The burden and risk imposed on the banks 
will be very considerable. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that stock of an insured bank is regis- 
tered in the name of A, and A notifies the 
bank that there is a beneficial interest in B. 
Subsequently A sells the stock to C, and C 
presents the certificate for registration in his 
name. Is the bank required to investigate, 
in every case of this kind, whether the sale 
by A was proper? A glance at the Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act will show that the whole 
trend in recent years has been to eliminate 
as many obstacles as possible to the free 
transferability of stock. 

Undoubtedly the Hodges scandal in Illinois 
was unfortunate, but one is entitled to won- 
der whether the disclosure of the true own- 
ership of the stock involved in that case 
would really have prevented the collapse of 
the bank. Unscrupulous people will un- 
doubtedly find ways to circumvent these 
provisions, but thousands of innocent bank- 
stock holders will almost surely be caught 
by them. 
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I am sorry to have to record my opposition 
to this one feature of what is otherwise a 
splendid job. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. WILLARD, 


Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, let me also 
ask the Senator from Virginia whether 
he would object to the inclusion at this 
point in the Recorp of a letter, also ad- 
dressed to him, from another distin- 
guished law firm—that of Drinker, 
Biddle & Reath, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have no objec- 
tion. The letter was written as a public 
letter. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter from 
Carl W. Funk, of the firm of Drinker, 
Biddle & Reath, of Philadelphia, under 
date of March 12, 1957. Mr. Funk is a 
partner in that firm. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRINKER, BIDDLE & REATH, 
Philadelphia, March 12, 1957. 
The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: On behalf of 
the Philadelphia Clearing House Associa- 
tion, which we represent, I wish to urge 
that some change be made in section 23 of 
title I, section 23 (g) of title II, and section 
27 of title III of S. 1451 of the Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957. These sections 
all relate to the disclosure of stockowner- 
ship and require each record owner of 
stock of a national, member, or insured 
nonmember bank to notify the bank in 
writing of the name of any person or per- 
sons having a beneficial or equitable inter- 
est in the stock; and in the case of stock 
held in trust, to file a copy of the trust 
instrument with the bank. They also re- 
quire reports of changes in any beneficial 
or equitable ownership, except pursuant 
to any trust instrument which has been filed. 

While we do not question the desirability 
of a bank having a record of the beneficial 
owners of significant amounts of its stock, 
w> think this objective should be accom- 


.plished without requiring the notice to be 


given to the bank concerning every bene- 
ficial owner of every small holding of its 
shares, and without requiring the filing with 
the bank of every will and deed of trust 
by every fiduciary who happens to own 
one or more shares of bank stock. Such 
provisions put a wholly unnecessary burden 
on fiduciaries administering trust estates, 
and on the banks of the country, which 
will undoubtedly receive innumerable re- 
ports, wills, and deeds of trust involving 
minute amounts of their stock, which will 
have no importance whatever to anyone. 
These requirements may make bank stocks 
less attractive investments for fiduciaries 
than other types of property. 

We therefore urge that this matter be 
reviewed to see whether the requirements 
should apply only where a substantial per- 


“centage of the outstanding stock of a bank 


is involved, such as-10 percent; or whether 
the objective of the sections cannot be ob- 
tained in some less burdensome manner. 
Very truly yours, , 
Cart W. FUNK. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have þe- 
fore me a telegram from the New York 
Clearing House Association, 77 Cedar 
Street, New York City. I shall read the 
telegram because it emphasizes the im- 
portance which this group attaches to 
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the amendment TI have submitted and,. 
really, the importance it attaches to sec-' 
tion 23, which is under discussion. The 
telegram reads as follows: 


NEw York, N. Y., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. PRESCOTT BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
: DEAR SENATOR BusH: We have wired every 
Senator today as follows: “Re. S. 1451, urge 
your support of the Bush amendment be- 
cause of the tremendous burden imposed on 
member banks of this association under sec- 
tion 23 of title 1 and related sections.” 
THE NEW YoRK CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. President, I have before me some 
other telegrams which bear on this sub- 
ject. I should like to have them printed 
at this point in the REcorp. One of the 
telegrams is from Harold E. Rider, 
president of the Stamford Trust Co., of 
Stamford, Conn., and also president of“ 
the Connecticut Bankers Association. 
Others are from Harold P. Splain, of the 
Savings Bank of Danbury, Conn., Jona- 
than E. Eno, Jr., vice president and 
treasurer of the Simsbury Bank & Trust 
Company, of Simsbury, Conn.; Ben- 
jamin Blackford, of the Greenwich 
Trust Co., of Greenwich, Conn. John B. 
Byrne and Harold E. Read of the Con- 
necticut Bank & Trust Co., and G. 
Harold Welch, of the New Haven Bank, 
N. B. A. I ask unanimous consent that 
these telegrams be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STAMFORD, CONN., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Prescott BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Regarding Senate bill 1451, Financial In- 
stitutions Act of 1957, we are wholeheartedly 
in favor of bill with your amendment to 
eliminate new burdensome requirements for 
disclosure of beneficial bank stock owner- 
ship. This requirement if enacted into law 
might affect banks ability to raise capital 
which would not be in public interest. Fa- 
vorable action of the bill and amendment 
is urged. As president of the Connecticut 
Bankers Association I believe I can speak 
for the majority or our members who favor 
the above. 

HAROLD E. RIDER, 
President, the Stamford Trust Co. 
DANBURY, CONN., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. PRESCOTT BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge your support of S. 1451, including 

Bush amendment. 
HAROLD P. SPLAIN, 
Savings Bank of Danbury, Conn. 
SIMSBURY, CONN., March 14, 1957. 
Senator PRESCOTT BUSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We would appreciate your complete sup- 
port of the Robertson bill, S. 1451, including 
Bush amendment. 

JONATHAN E. Eno, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer, the 
Simsbury Bank & Trust Co. 
GREENWICH, CONN., March 14, 1957. 
Senator PRESCOTT BUSH, 3 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are in favor of Senate Bill 1451, Finan- 
cial Institutions Act of 1957, with your 
amendment. 3 

GREENWICH TRUST CO; 
BENJAMIN BLACKFORD. 
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HARTFORD, CONN., March 14, 1957. 
Senator PRESCOTT BUSH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re Senate 1451 requirement disclosure of 
true ownership bank stock. Severe and un- 
warranted burden on trust departments. Ad- 
verse effect on market for bank stock. Un- 
explored effect on stock transfer and dividend 
procedures. Discrimination against bank 
stock as investment. Unknown implications 
of far-reaching proposal all dictate need for 
elimination of this provision from the bill 
and public hearings. Similar telegram being 
sent Senators PURTELL and ROBERTSON Urging 
support of your amendment. 

CONNECTICUT BANK & TRUST CO., 
JOHN B. BYRNE, 
HAROLD E. READ, 
New Haven, CONN., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Prescotr BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge support of the Financial Institutions 
Act with your amendment. 

Tur New HAvEN BANK N. B. A., 
G. HAROLD WELCH. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
also received a telegram from Reese H. 
Harris, Jr., senior vice president of the 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Co., of 
Hartford, Conn. I have talked with him 
on the telephone about this matter. He 
is very much concerned about it; and 
his particular concern relates to the fol- 
lowing situation: In that trust company 
they have a common stock fund in which 
people have permission to join as par- 
ticipants. It is sort of a joint account, 
I suppose; but it happens to have 1,200 
members. Mr. Harris, who is a very 
` expert banker, and knows his banking 
law, opposes this provision of section 
23, because he says it will place an im- 
possible or certainly a very difficult task 
upon him, by requiring him to report 
the names of each of the participants 
in the fund, or to be in the fund, as 
they come and go; and he sees no useful 
purpose to be served by requiring such 
reports. I agree that I cannot see any 
possible useful purpose to be served by 
requiring the making of such reports. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Harris’ telegram be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
Ton in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARTFORD, CONN., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Prescott BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As member of advisory committee to 
Senate subcommittee and as trust banker 
am strongly opposed to effect of disclosure 


of ownership provisions of Senate 1451, 


Financial Institutions Act, 1957. Desirable 
as these provisions may be in theory, effect 
on trust business and on market for bank 
stock would be serious and hardly justifi- 
cation. 
Respectfully, 
REESE H. Harris, Jr., 
Senior Vice President, 
The Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. 


Mr. BUSH. So, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that no testimony in favor of section 
23 of the bill has come from the industry 
involved. Not only has there been no 
such testimony, but no witness has been 
given an opportunity to testify regard- 
ing section 23 of the bill. The United 
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States agencies involved have not been 
invited to testify. Despite the argu- 
ment made by my good friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEY]. I say that the custom of 
the Senate, and certainly the custom 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
since I have been a member of it, has been 
to give persons and organizations who are 
seriously affected by any proposed legis- 
lation before our committee a chance to 
be heard. That practice was followed in 
connection with the whole bill, the 


Financial Institutions Act of 1957, and . 


the hearings were very ably presided 
over, and very patiently presided over, 
by the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to call 
up my amendment at the present time, 
but I did want to make this record to- 
day, just as the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] has, and I understand 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Doveras] is going to make a record, 
which will be helpful to Senators in 
forming their views when they come 
to vote on the amendments and the bill 
next week. 

I should like to say, in conclusion, I feel 
very strongly that this type of legisla- 
tion belongs in the Securities and Ex- 
change Act. It should be taken up by 
the subcommittee in that connection, 
and it can be done this year. Hearings 
should be held and persons given an op- 
portunity to appear. -There is good room 
for argument, at least, that banks might 
be brought under the Securities and Ex- 
change Act. ‘That is open question, 
which I have not heard debated in com- 
mittee or otherwise. I believe, when we 
are talking about stockholder relation- 
ships and disclosure of stock ownership, 
that type of legislation should go into the 
law which deals with the general sub- 
ject, and should not be incorporated in a 
codification or recodification of the bank- 
ing laws. 

With all due respect to my good friend, 
the very able Senator from Illinois, I do 
not think he has submitted any evidence 
at all of the necessity for such a pro- 
vision. With respect to the fact that 
gangsters or crooks might get control of 
banks, there has not been a single bit 
of evidence given, even in committee, 
that that might be the case; but the only 
suggestion has been that perhaps that 
could be the case. 

I believe careful hearings on a bill of 
this kind would disclose that the meas- 
ures taken in section 23 would offer very 
little protection against gangsters or 
crooks owning bank stocks, because they 
have good ways of covering up their ac- 
tivities. I do not believe it would do very 
much good even if the section had the 
force of law behind it. 

I believe for the moment that is all I 
have to say on the subject. I yield the 
floor. 


INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 

House has agreed to the amendments of 

the Senate to House Joint Resolution 

209. I ask unanimous consent that the 
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President pro tempore of the Senate may 
be authorized to sign that joint resolu- 
tion during the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT 
OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451), to amend and re- 
vise the statutes governing financial in- 
stitutions and credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, be- 
fore discussing the bill I should like to 
acknowledge—and I do so very gladly— 
the extremely hard and public spirited 
work of the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], who serves as 
the Chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of this measure. 

The job of recodifying the statutes 
dealing with all the financial institutions 
of the country is very large; but in addi- 
tion there were a host of proposals for 
changes in the law, coming from the 
financial institutions themselves and 
from organizations representing them, 
as well as from various Government 
agencies, advisory committees, and 
members of the general public, as well 
as from members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee itself. 

In this connection, I have always 
thought that members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency were privi- 
leged to suggest amendments, even 
though they had not been suggested by 
the American Bankers Association. 

To consider and weigh all these recom- 
mendations added further strain. All 
this the chairman has borne cheerfully; 
and although some of us disagree on a 
number of the major decisions which 
were made, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for his great industry in a 
job which largely passed unnoticed by 
the press, but which is of great im- 
portance to the country. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia acknowledges with 
deep appreciation the fine tribute which 
has just been paid him by his distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a very sincere 
tribute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia wishes to say that 
while he does not always agree with the 
economic views of his distinguished col- 
league, he knows that-his colleague is 
always sincere. He is always sincere, 
and he is always vigorous in the asser- 
tion of his position. He is always dili- 
gent in the service he renders to his State 
and to his Nation. It is a real pleasure 
to all of us to have on our committee a 
man who has a mind trained in econom- 
ics, a mind that is alert, a mind that is 
inquisitive; a man who is fearless in 
challenging us whenever he thinks we 
are wrong. I thank my colleague again. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is very gracious 
of the Senator from Virginia, and I ap- 
preciate his comments very much. His 
statement greatly exaggerates my vir- 
tues, but I am grateful for it. 


President, 
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I wish also to thank the able counsel 
for the subcommittee, Mr. Donald L. 
Rogers, for his energy, accuracy, and 
clear-headedness. We members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee are 
justly proud of the excellent staff which 
our Chairman, Senator FULBRIGHT, has 
assembled, and Mr. Rogers is one of its 
ablest members. He has done fine work 
on this bill. I am also grateful to the 
anonymous people around the Hill who 
are responsible for much of the good we 
may do, but who seldom receive, in pub- 
lic, the credit which they deserve. 

While agreement has been reached on 
the vast body of provisions in the bill, 
there are some very important matters 
with respect to which, as the debate this 
afternoon shows, there is a great deal of 
disagreement, and upon which the Sen- 
ate as a whole must decide. While I do 
not see serried ranks of Senators about 
me, I assume that a considerable number 
of Senators will read the Recorp. Pos- 
sibly the discussion this afternoon, 
though not heard by many Senators, 
may be read by more. 

_ We shall discuss the details of these 
issues at greater length on Monday, 
when I suppose the amendments will 
come up. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The chairman of 
the subcommittee understands that the 
Senate will begin voting on amendments 
on Monday. So far as he knows, the 
amendments proposed are all now at the 
desk. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois is eminently correct in assuming 
that, while he is planning to make a 
rather extended speech late in the after- 
noon, when there is no large attendance 
of Senators in the Chamber, it will be 
read, because everyone knows that the 
Senator from Illinois has four amend- 
ments which will have to be voted 
upon—no doubt by record vote—and, of 
course, they will wish to know his views. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We shall then dis- 
cuss the details of the amendments at 
greater length when they are offered. I 
think it is appropriate to indicate here, 
in the general discussion, however, what 
the issues are, why they have developed, 
and what responsibility, if any, the Fed- 
eral Government should properly as- 
sume. 

My colleague, the chairman of the 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], pointed 
out the unhappy situation which was 
revealed in my own State of Illinois, as 
between a number of banks on the one 
hand, and State and local treasurers 
and both Federal and State examiners 
on the other. That situation indicated 
some great weaknesses, which, in my 
judgment, we cannot safely ignore. 

Our committee played a wholesome 
part in revealing the detailed nature of 
some of these abuses. I doubt whether 
they would have been fully exposed if it 
had not been for the work done by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Our recommendations grew directly out 
of those disclosures. 
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DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC FUNDS IN INTEREST-FREE OR 
LOW-INTEREST ACCOUNTS CREATE SERIOUS 
PROBLEMS ‘ 

At the root of much of the trouble is 
the fact that in the case of the huge 
deposits of local, county, State, yes, and 
even Federal funds, a very large propor- 
tion of these deposits are interest free. 
Here the banks pay no interest to the 
governmental units. These deposits are, 
for . bookkeeping purposes, generally 
termed demand deposits, although very 
commonly there is a considerable nu- 
cleus which is always kept on deposit 
and upon which the individual banks can 
depend as long as they and the deposit- 
ing official remain on good terms. Then 
on the so-called time deposits, a very 
low rate of interest—often 1 percent— 
is commonly paid, which is appreciably 
below the percentage paid on private 
deposits. 

Since these liquid funds, obtained 
either at no cost or at low cost, can be 
invested by the banks at a very good rate 
of return—ranging from a minimum of 
3 percent to perhaps an average of 6 
percent, and in some cases more than 
6 percent—it is plain that when this ar- 
rangement occurs, it is very profitable to 
the banks. Most of them, therefore, are 
naturally eager to get those deposits on 
such favorable terms. 

This opens the door to two sets of 
abuses. On the one hand, the officers 
and directors of banks are tempted to 
make gifts or political contributions to 
the public. official who handles public 
money or to the candidate for such of- 
fice. They hope thus to ingratiate them- 
selves or obligate the official or candidate 
so that he will choose their bank as a 
depository. On the other hand, the de- 
positing officials—particularly if they are 
to be elected or are high political ap- 
pointees—are tempted to shake down the 
banks for contributions. 

Sometimes the officials seek personal 
donations, but probably more often the 
contributions are to the political cam- 
paigns of the officials and their parties 
or the aspirants for the given offices. 
Sometimes they take the form of contri- 
butions to so-called welfare funds 
which are ostensibly designed to reduce 
the continued pressure upon public of- 
ficials to purchase tickets to dinners and 
benefits, buy advertising space in char- 
itable, religious, and local publications, 
contribute heavily to charity and 
churches, and send flowers to cheer the 
sick and honor the dying. 

Only those who have served in State 
and local governments—and I served on 
the Chicago City Council—can appre- 
ciate the terrific pressures which are 
thus applied upon public officials by 
community groups which believe their 
purposes to be good, which they gen- 
erally are, but which in their totality of 
demand are almost impossible to comply 
with. The welfare funds seem to have 
been devised as a way for these officials 
to escape from this dilemma. But, at 
best, this is improper and, at most, it is 
a thin disguise for personal or political 
payments. 

CHANGES IN METHODS OF HANDLING DEPOSITS OF 

PUBLIC FUNDS ARE NEEDED 

The basic remedy for this difficulty is, 

of course, largely to dry up the sources 
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of improper profit from these transac- 
tions and to handle Government finances 
in the same prudent and honest way that 
would be expected of men in their pri- 
vate capacity. 

A larger share of liquid public bal- 
ances should, for example, be directly 
invested in short-term Government 
notes with their attractive present rates 
of return, by the Government authori- 
ties themselves, so that the public au- 
thorities could get the interest. 

A better classification of public de- 
posits in banks would also help, with a 
general reduction in those listed as de- 
mand deposits, and with the full prevail- 
ing rate on time deposits which is paid 
to private depositors. But such reforms 
as these will take a long time to effect 
and, thus, will be only partial. 

FEDERAL REGULATORY AGENCIES NOT 
SUFFICIENTLY CONCERNED 


Those of us who are sponsoring the 
amendments in question believe, for rea- 
sons which we shall develop more fully 
later, that the Federal Government can- 
not wash its hands of this problem. I 
have been disappointed by the failure of 
the Federal banking agencies to take 
these problems seriously, and their gen- 
eral tendency to sweep them under the 
rug. That would be a mistake. 

I may say—and I wish the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] were in 
the Chamber—that we had the same ob- 
jections from all the so-called regulating 
authorities to the idea of preventing po- 
litical contributions that we now hear 
from them and from the banks with re- 
spect to making public the list of stock- 
holders. We had the same objections 
from the bankers, and the same objec- 
tions from FDIC, and the same ob- 
jections from the Comptroller of the 
Currency and, I think, although I am not 
certain, the same objections from the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois on the address he is making, 
and also on the fact that from the in- 
vestigation which was conducted in his 
home State by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and the staff of the 
committee, there was generated the need 
for corrective legislation which would 
prevent such a situation from recurring. 

Is it not a fact that that has been 
the history of progress in our Govern- 
ment? I refer to going into a situation 
and finding out what happened. For 
example, as a result of the stock market 
crash, the SEC was established. The 
FDIC was established as a result of bank 
closings. Each time when spectacular 
scandals occur, the Government moves 
in to correct the abuses which are found 
to exist. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, who was very close 
to this investigation and who was very 
enthusiastic in seeing to it that it was 
made—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to say 
that, because I come from the State of 
Illinois, because there was a political 
campaign under way at the time, and be- 
cause leading members of the opposing 
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political party were involved, I was very 
careful to divorce myself from the in- 
vestigation of this matter. 

-Mr. MONRONEY. The 
means from the conduct of it. 

- Mr. DOUGLAS. All I did was to take 
some testimony at one time from a wit- 
ness who had to be sworn, and when I 
was the only Senator within several 
hundreds of miles who could take that 
testimony. Aside from that, I was 
scrupulous in keeping my hands off the 
investigation, lest it be charged that I 
was taking part in it for political pur- 
poses. 

- Mr. MONRONEY. But two of the 
amendments which the distinguished 
Senator sponsors resulted directly from 
oc egg that occurred. Is that cor- 
rect? 

are DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the provision 
relating to donations by banking officials, 
and the provision relating to truthful- 
ness in reporting bank ownership, had 
been in the code, it is possible that the 
degree of scandal that occurred might 
have been less. Is that not correct? 
QUESTIONABLE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC FUNDS 

NOT CONFINED TO ILLINCIS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I understand that the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH], earlier in the afternoon, said that 
these scandals could only have occurred 
in the State of Illinois. 

While I am ashamed at the revelations 
of what has been happening in my own 
State, I cannot believe that we in Illinois 
are really worse than those in any other 
part of the country. 

Senators are realists and men of the 
world, and I believe they know that such 
evils are fairly widespread, even though 
they may not be as lurid as was the 
Hodge affair. 

I am not content with merely punish- 
ing the guilty. That, of course, must 
be done however much we may pity the 
perpetrators and the victims. We are 
not prosecuting attorneys, however, or 
judges in criminal courts. We are legis- 
laters and, as the Senator from Okla- 
homa said, if we cannot learn from these 
lessons and try to guard against such 
dangers, I do not know that there is 
much use of conducting any investiga- 
tions. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. From learning, 
through these investigations, the cause 
of the failures, it must be presumed that 
we, aS well as members of legal firms 
who represent banks, or those in Govern- 
ment Bureaus who have a particular in- 
terest in banks know something about 
the subject of banking. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; and 
yet, on this question of gifts and politi- 
cal contributions, they are opposing our 
efforts to outlaw those practices which 
our investigation exposed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator recognizes, 
does he not, that, generally speaking, al- 
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most every American citizen has a right 
to support not only with his vote but 
with political contributions the cam- 
paign of a party or of a person whom he 
believes to be a good public servant; and 
that he even has a right to be selfish 
about it, in that he has the right to sup- 
port someone he feels would make it 
possible for him to benefit personally, 
perhaps even in a financial way, so long 
as what he does is legitimate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say that, as 
an individual, every citizen has the right 
to contribute to a party. I am dubious, 
however, whether we should encourage 
contributions or permit contributions by 
banks or by bank officials to the cam- 
paigns of individuals who have the power 
to deposit or withhold deposits from their 
institutions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator tell me 
what is the difference between that type 
situation and the situation in which a 
person depending on interest income, for 
instance, supports the administration, 
knowing that the policies of the admin- 
istration will increase interest rates? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know we cannot 
remove all the economic interest in the 
world, and I recognize that contributions 
are frequently made for other than al- 
truistie purposes. With the world as it 
is, it may be a long time before we elimi- 
nate those things. But it is well known, 
if we are candid with ourselves, that here 
in this banking situation is a common 
source of influence; namely, getting de- 
posits of public funds at appreciably less 
than the market rate of interest. 

Mr. LONG. The point I had in mind 
was that it is perfectiy honorable and 
legitimate. There is nothing illegal 
about it for one who is living on an in- 
terest income to support an administra- 
tion which proposes to increase his in- 
terest. 

‘Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never sup- 
ported this administration; I have never 
voted for it; and I am not entering its 
lists so far as its interest policy is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator will 
clear that up for the record at some 
time, because it was only yesterday that 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bus] listed the Senator 
from Illinois as a leader behind the fight 
for high interest rates. It has been 
stated that the Senator from Illinois has 
been in favor of high interest rates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do believe that the 
Federal Reserve Board should control 
the total quantity of money and credit 
with a view not only of getting maxi- 
mum employment, but also of stabilizing 
prices. I have always stood for that. 
I stand for it now. But if the Senator 
from Louisiana has read my comments 
in the last economic report of the Joint 
Economic Committee, he will have seen 
that I criticized the Federal Reserve 
Board for the manner in which the in- 
terest rate situation has been handled. 

Mr. LONG. Of course I should like to 
see the policy pursued which was pur- 
sued 4 or 5 years ago, a policy of holding 
interest rates at a low level. Our pres- 
ent interest rate policy will cost the 
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Government a large sum of money. It 
does not seem to me very important to 
try to cut out some little river and har- 
bor improvement somewhere, when this 
policy of the administration, when 
fully pursued and implemented, will in- 
crease the cost of Government by $3 
billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At an appropriate 
time I shall be quite ready to discuss 
with the Senator the question of the 
stabilization of the price level and cer- 
tain other matters, but I should like 
today to confine our discussion to the 
bill which is before us. I know I have 
presented a very tempting target to the 
Senator from Louisiana, but I shall not 
shrink from taking up the matter on 
some future occasion. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator will 
at least disabuse the mind of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and perhaps the 
minds of some Members of this body 
of the irea that the Senator from Illinois 
is in favor of high interest rates, which 
are becoming so high that when a man 
buys a home he has to pay more money 
in interest than he pays for his house. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not a new thing 
for the Senator from Illinois to be mis- 
quoted by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He has been misquoting me for a num- 
ber of years, but I pay little attention 
to it. It is what I expect from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and I shall have 
to let my record answer him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to another and 
very different HUMPHREY, the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

- Mr. HUMPHREY. It is oftentimes the 
fact that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the junior Senator from Minnesota 
are the victims not only of misquota- 
tions, but of mistaken identity. I told 
the Secretary of the Treasury the other 
day that I hoped it was not hurting him 
too much, and that I was not quite pre- 
pared, myself, to give a factual report of 
what was happening to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I were the Senator 
from Minnesota, I would make clear my 
real identity on every occasion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not so much 
that, as it is the expression regarding 
economics which the Senator from 
Louisiana has just made. I realize that 
it is not exactly germane to the legisla- 
tive item, but it is a subject of growing 
concern. I can recall that the Senator 
from Illinois was attacked by this ad- 
ministration not long ago for being a 
prophet of doom and gloom when he was 
pointing out that some of the fiscal 
policies, credit policies, and hard-money 
policies being pursued by the administra- 
tion were bringing hardship upon our 
private enterprise economy. So, there 
are spokesmen in the administration who 
like to whipsaw responsible economists 
and responsible leaders, and I think the 
Senator from Illinois has been a target 
for that kind of a whipsaw attempt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I feel perfectly ready 
to stand up to the Secretary of the 
Treasury or anyone else and ask for no 
favors, and meet them with simple facts. 
I placed in the REcorp approximately 2 
years ago the misquotations of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in dealing with 
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me, and his warping of the record, and 
I can document it again by putting the 
reference to these facts into the RECORD 
this evening before it is printed, so that 
he who wants to may read. The mate- 
rial will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 101, part 2, beginning 
at page 2805. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am delighted that the 
Senator is now a member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance before whom the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will appear and dis- 
cuss some of these matters. I hope the 
Senator will make his position clear at 
that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator go- 
ing to address himself to some of the 
amendments? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have reecived so 
many messages, letters, and telegrams 
relating to amendments proposed by the 
Senator that I wanted to be present when 
he discussed them. 


FULBRIGHT AMENDMENT WILL STRIKE AT A NUM- 
BER OF THE WORST ABUSES REVEALED 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD at this point the text of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], and myself, which I should 
like now to discuss. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


On page 249, after subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 803 insert two new subsections as 
follows: 

“(i) Section 201 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately pre- 
ceding ‘Whoever’; 

(2) by striking out ‘section’ in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sub- 
section’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“*(b) It shall be unlawful for any bank 
or other institution, in which deposits or 
accounts are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation or the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, or for 
any person who is an employee, officer, or 
director of such bank or institution, to make 
any gift, gratuity, or contribution in any 
form directly or indirectly to any elective 
or appointive official who exercises super- 
visory or regulatory powers over such bank 
or institution, or who has authority to 
deposit public moneys or trust funds in 
such bank or institution, or to any person 
who is a candidate for an office having any of 
such powers. Any person, corporation, or 
other institution convicted of violation of 
this subsection shall be fined not more than 
three times the amount or value of such 
gift, gratuity, or contribution.’ 

“(j) (1) The first paragraph of section 
610 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by inserting after ‘or any cor- 
poration organized by authority of any law 
of Congress,’ the following: ‘or any bank, 
association, or other institution, in which 
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deposits or accounts are insured by the Fed-. 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation or the. 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration,’. 

“(2) The second paragraph of such section 
610 is amended by inserting after ‘corpora- 
tion’ wherever it appears ‘or bank, associa- 
tion, or other institution’. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this amendment was opposed 
by all the regulatory authorities and by 
the bankers. But I think they made a 
great mistake and have put themselves 
in a false light before the country in 
objecting to it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Myr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to ask a 
question, if I may. Beginning at line 7, 
page 2, the language has reference to 
any elective or appointive official who 
exercises supervisory or regulatory pow- 
ers over a bank or institution, and it is 
provided that it shall be unlawful for 
any bank or other institution, and so 
forth, to make any gift or contribution to 
such elective or appointive official. 

Would the Democratic State Central 
Committee of Illinois running a man for 
the office of bank commissioner be 
included? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; 
would not. 

Mr. ALLOTT. What we are trying to 
do is to strike out contributions to indi- 
vidual funds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know what the 
amendment is aimed to strike at. But as 
I read this language, I do not believe it 
applies to the committees to which the 
Senator from Colorado refers. It is a 
very difficult thing to accomplish. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I realize that, but cer- 
tainly that is an indirect contribution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think we can make 
the parliamentary record clear that it is 
not intended as such within the meaning 
of this amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But the Senator would 
consider a contribution made to—I dis- 
like to abuse the name “Smith”—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the candidate 
himself as compaign funds. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Or to direct it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

It is important to reduce the dangers 
and temptations for the future and to 
raise the moral standards of both bank- 
ing and politics. That is why some of us 
are seeking by the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], to tighten the present stand- 
ards by, first, extending to State banks 
which are federally insured the same 
prohibition against political contribu- 
tions which now apply in the case of 
national banks, and second, prohibiting 
banks and bankers from making gifts, 
gratuities, or contributions to any public 
official who has the power to examine 
the bank or to deposit funds therein. 
While the committee did not finally in- 
clude such provisions in the bill as re- 
ported, we hope that the Senate will 
approve them when they are called up 
on the floor. 


I am sure it 
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RESTRICTIONS ON EXAMINERS’ EMPLOYMENT BY 
BANKS IS DESIRABLE ADDED SAFEGUARD ` 

We were, however, successful in the 
light of the Hodge scandal in writing 
two safeguards into the bill which I hope 
we can retain in spite of efforts which 
may be made to knock them out. To 
help check the danger of fostering “soft” 
bank examinations—and I think some 
bank examinations have become soft, in 
view of the failure of certain banks and 
the embezzlements in many financial in- 
stitutions—the examiners and super- 
visors are not to be permitted to take a 
position with a bank which they have 
examined for 2 years after leaving the 
Government, except pursuant to regu- 
lations which the agencies would be re- 
quired to adopt, and also by special per- 
mission of the examining agency con- 
cerned. 

The examining agencies have, up to 
now, refused to recognize the dangers in 
present practices, namely, a situation 
where an examiner will examine a bank 
and will then be offered a position in the 
bank which he has been examining. 
The acceptance of such a position, in the 
Hodge case, seemed to soften the rigors 
of the examination. 

I am frank to say that this protection 
is likely to be very weak unless the agen- 
cies show more awareness and concern 
than they have thus far. Nevertheless, 
it is a desirable start. 

REQUIREMENT FOR DISCLOSURE OF REAL OWNERS 

OF BANK STOCKS IS ANOTHER DESIRABLE PRO- 

TECTION 


There has been considerable discussion 
this afternoon about another feature of 
the bill which was agreed to by the com- 
mittee by a very large majority, but 
which the banks are now trying to have 
taken out of the bill, namely, to prevent 
the real owners of bank stock from con- 
cealing their identity behind fronts, as 
State Auditor Hodge did with the Elm- 
wood Park Bank. This was a case in 
which the State auditor, who was the 
examining authority, really owned two- 
thirds of the stock in the bank which he 
was examining, and which he had really 
created out of the failure (possibly 
forced) of a previous bank. Yet the 
president of the bank swore that he did 
not know who owned the stock. The 
FDIC swore that they did not know who 
owned the stock. 

Here was the chief owner, who was a 
politician, supposedly examining the 
bank and acting in the public interest, 
who was the real owner of the bank, hid- 
ing behind a front. 

I thought then that the FDIC would 
welcome such a proposal as has been 
made; but, no, they fought it. 

I understand the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] said that this pro- 
posal came upon them as a surprise. 
It was developed in the hearings in Octo- 
ber and November before the committee, 
to the indignation of many members of 
the committee, that this situation 
existed. We were startled that Mr. 
Hodge owned two-thirds of the stock in 
the bank—the controlling interest—and 
that that fact was not known. It cer- 
tainly could not have burst upon the 
FDIC as a surprise that there were some 
members of the committee who would 
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have a social concern in the matter and 
at least try in the future to have the real 
ownership become known. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 


_ in his previous speech, made the state- 


ment that this provision was slipped into 
the bill. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois well knows, and I feel the 
senior Senator from Connecticut must 
know, that this provision, while it was 
not the subject of testimony by the 
bankers, was discussed at great length 
by the committee members, in whose 
hands must rest the protection of the 
public. Even if it should cause slight 
trouble in bookkeeping or reporting, the 
proper origin or source of such remedial 
legislation would naturally be in the 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, would it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Exactly so. Further- 
more, in the hearings in November, the 
examination which some of us gave to 
the representatives of the FDIC, should 
have told the bankers and the public that 
there were some of us who were very 
much concerned about the ability, under 
the present law, of the real owners to 
conceal their ownership behind false 
fronts. I had thought that the banking 
fraternity would join with us in trying 
to remove this evil. It really comes as 
a source of surprise to me to find bank- 
ing groups lining up almost unanimously 
against this proposal, which is merely in- 
tended to let the public know, to let the 
Government know, and to let the man- 
agement of the banks know who really 
owns the banks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact 
that in the case of the organization or 
the merger of any financial institution, 
the list of the stockholders of the new 
bank is the first thing the FDIC Board 
of Directors wishes to examine? That 
is the prime matter of importance when 
they consider whether the bank is worthy 
of insurance. Of course, they consider 
the economic factors, but the character 
of the stockholders and the officers is of 
paramount importance. 

Yet we are told that this matter ought 
to be in the SEC Act; it should not be 
in the Banking Act. 

We are dealing with banks, and we 
are dealing with the character of people 
who handle the money of millions of 
Americans. If there is any reason for 
operating under an alias in the owner- 
ship of bank stock, I have not heard it 
mentioned on the floor. Nobody who 
has corresponded with me in connection 
with this matter has been able to tell 
me what is wrong about wanting to sign 
one’s own name. 

- Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with 
what the Senator from Oklahoma has 
said. He has put this position into pun- 
gent language, lanuguage which I cer- 
tainly could not equal. 

- Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
`- Mr. HUMPHREY. I have asked the 
Senator to yield only to express a note 
of thanks to both the Senator from Illi- 
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nois and the Senator from Oklahoma, 
who are members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, for having de- 
veloped this kind of language in the 
Financial Institutions Act. It is lan- 
guage that will safeguard the public 
interest and will also make it possible to 
have the kind of careful examination 
and scrutiny of bank stock ownership to 
which the public is entitled. I cannot 
see how a bank could be operated as a 
holding company without knowing who 
the owners of the stock are or without 
knowing who has interest in the bank, 
without the actual names of the owners 
being available to the appropriate 
agency of the Government. In this 
instance, that agency might be the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, or the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

I am not a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I speak al- 
most as a layman on the subject. But 
I gather that if one were to ask any 
member of the public as to whether the 
names of the stockholders of the great, 
responsible financial institutions, such 
as banks, should be made known, I think 
the public would automatically say, 
“Yes.” 

If the problem is one of bookkeeping, 
that is not an insurmountable problem. 
New mechanical equipment is constantly 
being developed which can take over 
some of the responsibility. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I am happy to be able 
to listen to them and to participate in 
the discussion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now I want to be 
restrained in what I am about to say. 

I believe the conduct of our banking 
institutions is overwhelmingly in honor- 
able hands. However, I wish to say that 
the possibility of concealing real owner- 
ship makes it possible for underworld in- 
fluence to control banks without the 
knowledge of the supervisory agencies. 
Although I certainly am not an expert 
on the financial transactions of the un- 
cerworld, and although I know very little 
about such transactions, I think it is 
probably true that the underworld needs 
financial “periscopes,” and that at times 
it is an advantage to the underworld to 
be able to control banks, so as to be able 
to convert illegitimate gains into legiti- 
mate investments. 

Again, let me emphasize that I do not 
want to have the press or the public think 
I am saying such a situation is charac- 
teristic of many banks. I am not saying 
that. ButIsay there is such a possibility, 
and I think some such control will be 
necessary before the underworld will be 
able to operate effectively. 

I say that members of the underworld 
should be permitted to invest, just as 
they should be permitted to walk the 
streets. We cannot divide society into 
two classes—one class composed of so- 
called good citizens, and the other class 
composed of bad citizens—and say that 
only the good citizens have rights, and 
that the bad citizens will be denied such 
rights. Justice is intended to be equal 
for all, and I do not intend to proscribe 
certain citizens and have them put com- 
pletely beyond the pale in their legitimate 
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activities. But in connection with a 
matter as important as the financial in- 
stitutions of the country, I say we should 
at least know who the real owners are. 

Mr. President, in this connection let 
me say that I do not know whether under 
existing international law we can reach 
the accounts in the Swiss banks; but it is 
well known that the Swiss banks, operat- 
ing on an international scale, have large 
numbers of accounts, the real owners of 
which are never stated. I do not fully 
share all the fears entertained by some 
financial writers about these accounts; 
but I say that, if possible, we should find 
out who the real owners are, and in par- 
ticular, we should find this out in con- 
nection with the ownership of bank 
stock. 

We have tried to draft the amendment 
in such a way as to protect the legitimate 
interests of estates and heirs, in the 
case of stock ownership by trusts. For 
myself, I might be willing to consider a 
limiting amendment based on the 
amount of stock held. Certainly I would 
not agree to a limitation of 10 percent, 
because such a limitation—as the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has pointed out— 
would permit 3 or 4 persons, each owning 
9 percent, to conceal their identity and, 
in effect, to control the bank- But Iam 
not insisting that every infinitesimal 
fraction of ownership be stated. I think 
we need to be careful about what we do, 
however, so as not to miss the goal at 
which we are aiming. 

I hope very much that the banking 
fraternity will consider this matter 
carefully, and will withdraw its objec- 
tion, which to my mind puts it in what I 
should like to regard as a false light. I 
do not wish to see either politicians or 
the underworld conceal their identity by 
using trust arrangements and by seek- 
ing to use as a shield the protection af- 
forded to widows and orphans. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not also a 
fact that the committee gave a great 
deal of time and attention to the dan- 
gers and evils of bank mergers, unless 
they are properly watched? Also, on 
the subject of the true ownership of 
stock, is it not highly necessary, if even 
the bankers are to be forearmed, that 
they be forewarned of what might be 
transpiring in the ownership of the stock 
of their own banks? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma is entirely correct. In 
a moment I shall come to that point. 
Certainly the danger of merger through 
purchase, through the acquisition of 
stock, is great; and a banker in such a 
situation might suddenly find that con- 
trol of the bank had been taken away 
by persons theretofore unknown. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And then there 
would be no chance for such a bank, 
which faced the possibility of being 
gobbled up in that way, we might say, 
by a competitor, to organize its forces 
in such a way as to be able to combat 
that threat, because in that case it would 
be fighting in the dark. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. It would not know 
that widows and orphans were not 
cashing their A. T. & T. stock, in order 
to buy the stock of that bank. In fact, 
there would be all types of operations. 
For the life of me, I cannot understand 
the legitimacy of the argument and of 
the opposition to so simple a provision 
as this one, which—as the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has said—prevents 
the ownership of bank stock by regula- 
tory officials—a situation which in itself 
would lead to corruption and grave dan- 
ger. This provision of the bill will pre- 
vent bank-stock ownership by racketeers 
or other members of the underworld. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will not prevent it, 
but it will require that such ownership 
be disclosed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; the disclosure 
is the best means of protection the pub- 
lic can have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, it is the best 
method in a democratic society, because 
it provides the sunlight of publicity, and 
generally acts as a restraining influence 
which is far more effective than criminal 
sanctions could ever be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall that last 
year and, I believe, prior thereto, the 
Senator from Illinois held hearings on 
union health and welfare funds; and 
there were hearings on a bill which would 
require the same kind of disclosure, for 
instance, regarding the salaries of union 
officials and the fees paid to officials of 
insurance companies or to union officials. 
In other words, one of the provisions of 
-the Senator’s bill would require public 
disclosure of accounts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is still the case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that still is a 
very salutary principle. In fact, the 
Senator, I recall, recommended the same 
for Members of Congress some years ago, 
and still does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So it is not as if 
the Senator from Illinois and those of us 
who are interested in this matter are 
picking on somebody. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; we are not sin- 
gling out banks. I think there would be 
a disclosure of facts concerning welfare 
and pension funds, and the bill which we 
introduced last year, and also this year, 
did that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Isit nota fact that 
a good many States require disclosure of 
true ownership? Certainly I do not 
think the States are being oppressive in 
their laws when they seek to know who 
are the owners of fiduciary corporations. 
Such corporations have certain rights 
beyond those of ordinary businesses. 
Certainly the facts about all the rela- 
tionship of trust officers should be dis- 
closed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am startled at this 
argument of the bankers that if we make 
public who owns shares of stock the peo- 
ple will not want to buy bank stocks and, 
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therefore, it will decrease the price of 
the shares. 

When I was a young man, I remember 
the leading people in the town where I 
lived were people who owned stocks in 
the bank.. Since when are people afraid 
to own bank stocks or be known to own 
them? In the first place, it is profitable. 
In the second place, it is honorable. I 


‘would think it was a sign of distinction. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. If that is the only 
test of courage, I would not mind owning 
some. 


REMOVAL OF REQUIREMENT FOR CUMULATIVE 
VOTING FOR NATIONAL BANK DIRECTORS IS 
UNWISE PROVISION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. We shall also intro- 
duce two amendments to help preserve 
democratic protection inside bank own- 
ership, and to slow down the rate of bank 
mergers, in order to reduce the danger 
js ; orng monopoly in the banking 

eld. 

Mr. President, let me deal now with 
the cumulative voting provision. One 
of the backward steps in the present bill 
is the elimination of the requirement 
for cumulative voting for directors of 
national banks which was provided in the 
Banking Act of 1933. Cumulative vot- 
ing, as we know, is a provision whereby 
a minority of the stockholders or voters 
may, if they so desire and vote, obtain a 
roughly corresponding proportion of the 
number of directors. In this case, this 
would be the hoards of directors of the 
national banks. It should be clearly 
recognized that this right of representa- 
tion of the minority does not mean giving 
control to the minority. The majority 
would still control. All cumulative vot- 
ing does is to make it possible for a con- 
siderable minority which wants repre- 
sentation to have it. 

In this way, all owners can become 
better informed about the problems of 
the business and the questions up for 
decision. In the light of the facts, un- 
justified doubts can be quieted and truer 
harmony created. If, after inspection, 
the majorities’ policies still seem unwise, 
alternative courses of action can be sug- 
gested. In the long run, this will be 
better for the banks, and even for the 
majority. For organizations tend to 
suffer from an excess of “yes-men” and 
frequently blunder into unwise and, in- 
deed, disastrous policies because of lack- 
ing a doubtful or corrective voice. 

MINORITY REPRESENTATION GIVES ADDED 

STRENGTH 

We all recognize this need here in Con- 
gress, where the presence of two robust 
parties which correct their opposite 
numbers with vigor, if not always with 
charity, makes our ultimate decisions far 
wiser and more sound. In Illinois, for 
example, as a result of the agitation 
carried on by Joseph Medill, the former 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, we 
elect the members of our State House of 
Representatives by cumulative voting 
within three-member districts. This 
has given a much steadier balance to 
our legislature than would otherwise be 
the case. We also prescribe cumulative 
voting for those companies which are 
incorporated in Illinois. This has, on 
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the whole, worked out very well. The 
recent contest for the control of a large 
mail-order house in Illinois caused more 
energetic management to be installed 
and stockholders to be given deserved 
penefits which had previously been 
withheld. 

Similarly, I have received direct en- 
dorsements of the value of the cumula- 
tive voting principle for national banks 
from a number of bankers who have seen 
this principle at work. But the best 
testimony was given by J. L. Robertson, 
now a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, but before that for many years, 
the First Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and the man who probably knows 
more about the inner workings of the 
national banks of the country than does 
anyone else in the Nation because I think 
it is an open secret that he largely ran 
the Office of Comptroller of the Currency 
for many years. Mr. Robertson’s testi- 
mony was as follows, and I read directly 
from the hearings, at page 862: 

Well, Senator, I think I would have to 
answer that on the basis that I am not so 
much interested in what use he made of 
the statute, as I am in the principle of 
cumulative voting—the principle of per- 
mitting minority interests to be represented 
on the board of directors of national banks. 
I have seen a great number of these cases 
and I have never seen a case where there was 
real abuse of this. I have heard allegations 
of it, and maybe it is true, but I have also 
seen a number of cases where one who was 
not desired did get on the board of directors 
and did make that board of directors consider 
problems which they should have considered 
and, as a result, the bank was benefitted by it. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It so happens that 
less than a month ago one of the distin- 
guished citizens of my State, who is a 
retired banker, spoke to me about this 
very proposition, without any regard at 
all, I may say, to the proposed legislation 
before us. He mentioned to me that in 
some of the large banks the controlling 
group looks upon the minority members 
as sort of nuisance members and would 
like to do away with them. He indicated 
to me it would be well if I would sort of 
keep a weather eye on the matter. I 
never thought that the occasion would 
really come about. It is the first time I 
had noted this particular feature, and I 
noted it only because of the Senator’s 
observation. 

It so happens that what the Senator 
is Saying, or repeating what Mr. Robert- 
son has said, is almost identical, at least 
in spirit, with what was told to me less 
than a month ago. This comes from a 
man who spent some 40 years in the 
banking business, and in a national bank. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said. At this point I 
should like to read into the RECORD a let- 
ter from a distinguished Chicagoan and 
a distinguished banker, Mr. Laurance 
H. Armour, Jr., vice chairman of the 
board of the La Salle National Bank. 
Mr. Armour has written me on a number 
of occasions and has talked with me 
about his strong feeling on cumulative 
voting. 
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I asked whether I would be permitted 
to quote him on the floor. He has now 
given me permission to do so, and I 
should like to read his letter, because he 
is a member of one of the great economic 
families in the country, the Armour fam- 
ily, a great meatpacking family, who is 
himself distinguished in industry and in 
finance. He wrote me as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR Douc.tas: I understand that 
the omnibus banking bill has passed the 
Senate Banking Committee and that action 
will soon be taken on it in the Senate. 

While I feel that, in general, the bill will 
modernize our banking laws and right some 
longstanding wrongs in the banking sys- 
tem, there are certain provisions which I 
feel are unnecessary and would be an in- 
justice to people who are financially inter- 
ested in banking institutions. 

The provision which most disturbs me, 
and about which I have written you on 
previous occasions, is the proposal to make 
cumulative voting of bank shares optional 
in national banks. Holders of a minority 
interest, even a large minority, could lose 
any voice they might now have in the affairs 
of their institution. Illinois corporations, 
other than banks, are required by the laws 
of this State to permit cumulative voting 
in the election of directors. I think this 
provision applied to banks as well as other 
corporate institutions, has been a healthy 
thing. As the law now stands with respect 
to banks, a minority interest, even a large 
minority, cannot capture a majority of the 
board of directors of a bank, but it can seat 
directors who at least are able to represent 
and express the opinions of the minority. 

Under the new law, the ownership of even 
49 percent of a national bank could be en- 
tirely without representation on the board. 

In spite of the testimony of certain indi- 
viduals and groups in the banking business 
favoring its adoption, it is my firm opinion 
that the elimination of mandatory cumula- 
tive voting in the election of bank directors 
goes against the modern trend in corporate 
thinking in this country, that all share- 
holders should have a right to be represented 
‘and to express themselves through their 
elected representatives in proportion to the 
size of their holdings. 

I understand that you plan to attack the 
provision on optional cumulative voting on 
the floor of the Senate and I feel you should 
be encouraged in your action. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 


LAURANCE H. ARMOUR, Jr. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am afraid that 
those who support the elimination of 
cumulative voting must have seen the 
show, “The Solid Gold Cadillac,’ with 
Judy Holliday. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never seen it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator should 
have seen that show before he made this 
excellent speech. While it is not exactly 
a financial treatise, it is a treat—at least, 
a comedy treat. It portrays a dissident 
shareholder with cumulative voting, 
much to the chagrin of the majority 
stockholders. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think 
I should call attention in the Rrecorp also 
to the strong statement by Mr. Maurice 
S. Brody, director of the Denver Na- 
tional Bank, submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
this point, in which he advocates cumu- 
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lative voting. It will be found in the 
hearings beginning on page 738. 

There was also persuasive testimony 
to the same effect from another banker, 
Mr. Fred Walker, director of the First 
National Bank of Arlington, Virginia. 
Those men have been minority directors 
who, I think, have made good on the 
boards to which they have been elected 
under the principle of cumulative voting. 
DESIRE OF SOME BANK OFFICIALS TO ELIMINATE 

MINORITY REPRESENTATION SHOULD NOT BE 

CONTROLLING 

Why, then, did the committee elimi- 
nate the cumulative voting provision 
from the banking law? It is eliminated 
if we make it optional for the majority 
to eliminate it—as the committee bill 
does—because the majority does not 
generally tolerate opposition. 

It was done because the advisory com- 
mittee of 27 recommended it. I do not 
intend to impugn the motives of that 
committee. Iam sure that they are good 
citizens and that they thought they were 
right. But, I should like to point out 
that this committee was overwhelmingly 
composed of bank managers and execu- 
tives. No less than 23 out of its 27 mem- 
bers were either presidents, vice presi- 
dents, or chairmen of private financial 
institutions. At least 13, and possibly 
more, were officials of national banks. 

Bank presidents and chairmen—like 
most other executives—like to run things 
and do not relish opposition any more 
than do most people. Cumulative vot- 
ing offered the prospect that opposition 
might develop among their stockholders 
and find representation on their boards 
of directors. They doubtless did not like 
this. Therefore, they thought it desir- 
able to take it out of the law when we 
were making a general revision of all the 
banking and insurance acts. In this 
way, it might be possible to accomplish 
what much the same groups tried and 
failed to do 2 years ago when they passed 
a repealer through this body only to find 
that it failed in the House. 

Yet, in support of their proposal, the 
opponents of cumulative voting were 
unable to produce a single specific case 
in which cumulative voting had been 
abused. It is true that Mr. Gidney, the 
present Comptroller of the Currency, 
said that he knew of such cases but, when 
challenged to be specific, he refrained 
from mentioning any case. Against his 
general statement, moreover, we have the 
exactly opposite testimony from the ex- 
perienced Governor Robertson. 

In all this, we need to remember that 
bank managers and executives, like their 
industrial opposite numbers, are sup- 
posed to be the agents of the owners, 
who are stockholders. They should, of 
course, be imbued with a due sense of 
social responsibility, and it is desirable 
that they should have some financial 
stake in the companies they direct. But 
ultimate control under our system of 
capitalism is vested in the stockholders. 
BANK MINORITIES DO NOT HAVE PROTECTIONS 


LIKE THOSE UNDER SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
ACT FOR PROXY SOLICITATIONS 


The managers and executives are em- 


phatically not supposed to be the masters 
of the stockholders. Yet sometimes 
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that very thing tends to happen, and a 
more or less self-perpetuating inner 
group of executives wields the real power. 
The general tendencies in this direction 
are reinforced in the case of banks. By 
the Securities and Exchange Act, the so- 
licitation of voting proxies in companies 
listed on the stock exchanges was put on 
a much fairer basis than had previously 
been the case. Minorities are, therefore, 
given more of a chance in the field of 
corporations listed on the stock ex- 
changes to inform themselves and be 
heard than was true 25 years ago. 

In this connection, I wish to say that 
Mr. Lewis Gilbert and his brother, and 
Mrs. Wilma Soss have played a great 
part in being active in stockholders’ 
meetings, and have been highly benefi- 
cial in their influence upon the policies 
of corporations. 

But this improvement in the matter 
of proxies, however, has not affected the 
banks. This has not been due, as many 
believe, to any specific exemption of the 
banks as such, but to the fact that no 
bank stock that I know of is listed on 
the exchanges; and, not being listed on 
the exchanges, it is therefore not under 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. That, I think, is the answer to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. BusH] that we should leave 
these issues to the SEC. As a practical 
matter, the SEC does not have jurisdic- 
tion in these matters. 

The provision for cumulative voting 
in national banks is needed, therefore, 
to compensate at least partially for the 
lack of proxy protection. To knock out 
the present provisions for cumulative 
voting would be to heap an added dis- 
advantage upon those who may be dis- 
satisfied with the way a bank is being 
run, since they do not have the ordinary 
proxy protection. 

One final objection may be dealt with. 
That is the fear that if cumulative vot- 
ing is retained, improper influences may 
get representation on boards of direc- 
tors and injure the banks. Such merit 
as there is in this proposal is, however, 
met by the provision which some of us 
inserted into the draft providing for the 
disclosure of real ownership. In the 
sunlight of this knowledge, improper 
elements could never get or maintain a 
foothold in the national banks, even 
with cumulative voting. And yet, curi- 
ously enough, much of the opposition to 
compulsory disclosure comes from the 
samc groups which are also opposing 
cumulative voting. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and I intend to propose, dealing with the 
question of cumulative voting, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

On page 18, in the third and fourth lines 
of subsection (c) of section 26, strike out 
“, the articles of association so provide,’’. 
PROTECTIONS AGAINST MERGERS AND MONOPOLY 

IN BANKING SHOULD BE TIGHTER 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me turn from the 


subject of cumulative voting to that of 
mergers. 
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Just as the aim of our cumulative vot- 
ing amendment is to protect democracy 
inside our national banks and give it a 
chance to grow, so, in our handling of 
bank mergers, we should similarly try to 
preserve democracy within our overall 
hanking system. 

Here it is well to note how concentrated 
banking and financial power has become 
in England and Western Europe. All of 
the commercial banking business in Eng- 
land is done by the so-called big five. 
Virtually all the commercial banking in 
France is done by four financial insti- 
tutions. There are only a handful of 
commercial banks in modern Germany. 
Banking in Canada also is closely con- 
centrated. 

This concentration of financial power 
puts businessmen in the hands of a rela- 
tively small group of financial managers 
who have the power to decide whether or 
not credit should be extended to them. 
The concentration of credit has not only 
gone with, but has helped to create the 
concentration of industrial power in all 
of these countries. This has made it 
more and more difficult for small-busi- 
ness men to get started and medium- 
sized businesses to grow. It has also in- 
evitably led to the demand for the na- 
tionalization of credit which has already 
gone far in France. 

Yet this concentration of financial 
power came slowly and was scarcely 
noticed while it was occurring. A cen- 
tury ago there were large numbers of 
relatively small provincial banks in 
England which helped to supply credit 
for local merchants and manufactur- 
ers. ‘Those who have read Walter 
Padget’s work Lombard Street will 
remember his description of the role 
of the independent provincial banks. 

Gradually, these were merged and 
absorbed in the great London banks: 
Lloyds, Barclay, the London and West- 
minster, the National Provincial, and 
the Midlands. It was not until after 
World War I that England woke up 
and found out what had happened, 
namely, that her banking resources had 
become closely concentrated. 
CONCENTRATION OF FINANCIAL CONTROL LEADS 

TO CONCENTRATION IN AND CARTELIZATION OF 

INDUSTRY 

Very quickly thereafter her industry 
began to cartelize, and monopoly and 
quasi-monopoly spread over England, 
aided by the banks which participated 
in the so-called reorganization of the 
textile industry and of the iron and 
steel industry. 

I have talked with numerous English 
experts on this subject and have asked 
them if they could do it over again, 
whether they would take the course their 
country has taken or whether they would 
try to keep banking decentralized. Al- 
most without exception, they said that 
if it were possible, they would prefer 
to have much greater diffusion of fi- 
nancial power. But they added, “it is 
now too late. The consolidations have 
taken place and we cannot turn the 
clock back.” 

As I listened to them and as I have 
studied the financial systems of their 
country and of the countries of Western 
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Europe, I found myself wishing with all 
my strength that we in the United 
States may never go through the course 
that they have traveled, because I think 
it is ultimately destructive of a true de- 
mocracy. For if economic power be- 
comes concentrated in a relatively few 
hands, then political power will go into 
those same hands, and we shall have 
traveled far from the faith of our 
fathers. 

Now, of course, we have certainly not 
gone anywhere nearly as far as these 
other countries in the way of concen- 
trating financial power. But we need 
to be alert and to keep from doing it. 
We owe a great debt to Andrew Jack- 
son and Thomas H. Benton and others 
who on the floor of the Senate nearly a 
century and a quarter ago broke the 
power of the Second Bank of the United 
States and prevented a banking monop- 
oly from being created in this country. 
FINANCIAL CONCENTRATION IN UNITED STATES 

IS ALREADY TOO FAR ADVANCED 


We have already, however, gone much 
further than we should in the direction 
of centralized financial control. This 
has been effected in a variety of ways, 
not only by the growth of the original 
banks themselves, but also (a) by the 
establishment of branches, (b) by bank 
mergers such as we are now discussing, 
and (c) by bank holding companies. 
Fortunately, we took a step in the bank 
holding company bill to prohibit acqui- 
sitions across State lines unless specif- 
ically permitted by State law. 

One of the things that I am particu- 
larly proud of in my service in the Senate 
is that I was the author of that amend- 
ment and played at least some part in 
getting it adopted by the Senate and by 
Congress. 

And yet the process of consolidation 
has gone so far that out in the Far West, 
in California, Oregon, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada, 1 or 2 financial interests control 
the majority of the lending capacities of 
these States. There is much the same 
situation in Utah, while out in what used 
to be known as the Northwest, namely, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana, 
holding company acquisitions had been 
proceeding apace until checked by our 
Federal law. 

While the holding company bill was 
being held up and not being signed by 
the administration, one of these great 
holding company chains proceeded to 
gobble up banks at a terrific rate, in order 
to make hay while the sun shone. 

It is because this question of bank 
mergers should not be taken lightly that 
some of us are going to try to stiffen up 
the present bill. But first, I think we 
should see whether this is a false fear of 
ours, or whether concentration of finan- 
cial power has already gone far. In 
table I, I present figures showing the 
proportion of assets for each of 54 cities 
which are classified as central reserve 
and reserve cities by first, the largest 
commercial bank; second, the 2 largest 
commercial banks; and third, the 5 
largest commercial banks. These figures 
are as of June 30, 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the Recor at this point. 
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` There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE I.—Assets of (1) the largest commercial 
. bank, (2) the 2 largest commercial banks, 
and (3) the 5 largest commercial banks as 
percentages of the total assets of all com- 
mercial banks in central reserve and reserve 
cities—1956 


Percentages as of June 30, 1956 


City 
2 largest | 5 Tarpon 
banks banks 


Birmingham, Ala____.__ 


63. 35 88. 41 X 

Little Roek, Ark_______ 33. 92 64. 12 oe = 
San Francisco, Calif___ 58.71 70. 60 92. 95 
Los Angeles, Calif______ 39. 19 68. 08 93. 44 
Denver, Goli ziaci 22. 48 38. 59 75. 80 
Fusblo, Colo. We 50. 42 73. 56 100. 00 
Washington, D. C.. 30. 51 47.71 74, 41 
Jacksonville, Fla___.___ 34.76 68. 53 94. 90 
Atlanta, Gack 35.19 58. 58 93. 71 
Savannah, Ga- ------- 69. 15 84. 24 97.33 
Chicago, 5 aie 25.78 49. 53 66. 61 
Indianapolis, Te 41.09 69. 17 96. 54 
Des Moines, Towa___--- 31.17 58. 65 91.09 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 66. 04 83. 33 100. 00 
Sioux City, lowa_______ 25. 63 47.72 94. 05 
Kansas City, Kans_.____ 24.15 42.43 69. 37 
Topeka, Kans__________- 28. 73 57.04 92. 37 
Wichita, Kans___________ 47. 60 77. 86 94. 37 
Louisville, Ky ----------- 30.70 52. 50 88. 93 
New Orleans, La__..___- 39. 93 62. 02 100. 00 
Baltimore, Md____.____ 23.14 44.55 86. 53 
Boston, Mass__....-.-.- 54. 03 68. 35 90. 20 
Detroit, Wiehe. 2. 46. 23 65. 55 96. 68 
Minneapolis, Minn 38.31 75. 12 87. 95 
St. Paul, Minn ________ 55. 65 70. 58 83.95 
Kansas City, Mo-__-_.__ 34. 79 56. 45 78. 80 
St. Louis: Mo Loan 27.79 54.15 73. 21 
Helena, Mont. z- 55. 85 100. 00 100. 00 
Omaha, Nebr__.-.-..._ 47.93 67. 36 93.92 
New York, N. Y______. 20.99 39. 85 65. 84 
Buffalo, N.Y oaa 52.72 85.79 100. 00 
Charlotte, N. C-_...__- 56. 21 80. 14 97. 30 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2. os 33. 77 62. 60 97.50 
Cleveland, Ohio________ 46. 91 70. OL 97.74 
Columbus, 5 g 3+ aS 53. 46 74. 84 97. 26 
Toledo, Ohio___________ 59. 12 75. 87 97. 61 
Oklahoma City, Okla__ 48.31 73. 34 88. 19 
Telsa Olea eS 42. 27 80. 26 92. 20 
Portland, Oreg secs 3 47. 83 93. 03 99. 78 
Philadelphia, Pas oe 25. 23 48. 52 79. 66 
Pittsburgh, Pa________- 60. 04 78. 73 93.19 
Memphis, Tenn________ 45. 73 80. 30 98. 97 
Nashville, Tenn________ 38. 58 70. 23 99. 62 
Dallas, Tex RAMEE A ah ETS 35. 71. 05 90.75 
E: Paso, Pers — —— 47.10 96. 51 100. 00 
Fort Worth, Ten 37.39 72. 80 88. 33 

ouston, a ea 32. 90 52.29 83. 07 
San Antonio, Tex_...__ 27.72 54. 90 81. 91 
Ogden, Utah________-__ 67. 54 92. 58 100. 00 
Salt Lake aiy, Utah__ 24. 47 48. 59 92. 64 
Richmond, Va--------- 29. 60 58. 73 92. 64 
Seattle, a 49 14 77.68 99. 67 
Milwaukee, Wis__-_.._- 48.19 65. 69 83. 10 


Source: Office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Ishall pick out a few 
of the figures for comment. I should like 
to note that in Birmingham, Ala., 88.41 
percent of the banking assets are held by 
2 banks. In San Francisco, Calif., 70.60 
percent of the assets are held in 2 banks. 
In Washington, D. C., 47.71 percent are 
held by 2 banks. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., 68.53 percent of 
the banking assets are held in 2 banks. 

In Atlanta, Ga., 58.58 percent are held 
in 2 banks. 

In Chicago, Il., no mean city, which 
has a population of around 4 million, 
and in whose metropolitan area lives a 
population of nearly 6 million, 49.53 per- 
cent of all banking assets are held by 
2 banks. 

In Indianapolis, Ind., the center of that 
State, 69.17 percent of the assets are held 
in 2 banks. In Louisville, Ky., 52.5 per- 
cent are held by 2 banks. That is the 
city from which the present occupant 
of the chair [Mr. MORTON] comes. 
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“New Orleans, La., 62 percent in 2 
banks. Baltimore, Md., a big city, 44.55 
percent. Boston, Mass., 68.35 percent. 
Detroit, Mich., a great city of close to 
2 million people, 65.5 percent in 2 banks. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., 75 percent are 
held by 2 banks. In Kansas City, Mo., 
56.45 percent are held by 2 banks. In 
St. Louis, Mo., another great center, 54.15 
percent are held by 2 banks. 

In New York City, which is the great- 
est financial center in the world, 39.8 
percent are held by 2 banks, and 65.8 
percent in the 5 largest banks. 

In Cleveland, the city from which our 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury 
comes, 70 percent are held by 2 banks. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the capital of Ohio, 
74.84 percent of all the bank assets are 
held by 2 banks. In Portland, Oreg., 
93.03 percent are held by 2 banks. 
In Philadelphia, 48.52 percent are held 
by 2 banks. In Pittsburgh, Pa., 78.73 
percent are held by 2 banks. 

I now refer to some Texas Cities. 
Dallas, 71.05 percent in 2 banks. In 
El Paso, 90 percent of all banking as- 
sets are held by 2 banks. In San 
Antonio, Tex., 54.9 percent are held by 
2 banks. 

In Ogden, Utah, 92.58 percent are 
held by 2 banks. In Seattle, Wash., 
77.68 percent are held by 2 banks. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., 65.69 percent of 
all banking assets are held by 2 banks. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that in 
most cases small- and medium-sized 
businesses must get their credit from 
local financial institutions. Therefore it 
is the local concentration which is ex- 
tremely important. 

PROTECTIONS AGAINST MERGERS IN COMMITTEE 
BILL ARE TOO SOFT 

The bill which is presently before us 
gives discretionary power of approval or 
disapproval of mergers to the same na- 
tional authorities which now examine 
the various classes of banks. This means 
that in the case of the national banks, 
approval or disapproval would rest with 
the Comptroller of the Currency. In the 
case of those State banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
similar powers would be lodged in the 
Federal Reserve Board. The State 
banks which are not members of the 
Federal Reserve System, but have their 
deposits insured by the FDIC, would be 
subject to the approval of that organ- 
ization. 

Various standards are laid down for 
these groups to consider. One of these 
is whether or not such a merger would 
unduly restrict competition. This, it 
should be noted, is a softening of the 
language as compared with the law on 
industrial combinations which used in- 
stead the test of whether or not a given 
merger substantially limits or restricts 
competition. 

Under the proposed bill, the regulatory 
authorities may ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an opinion on whether or not 
there is an undue limitation of compe- 
tition, but they do not have to ask for 
such an opinion and can proceed with- 
out it or, if they obtain it, they can pro- 
ceed against the recommendation of the 
Attorney General. 
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BANK REGULATORY AGENCIES TEND TO BE TOO 
COMPLIANT IN MERGER CASES 


I believe that the three Federal bank. 
ing agencies should not be given sole 
administrative authority over bank mer- 
gers and that they should not be per- 
mitted to entirely bypass the Department 
of Justice. As some of us pointed out 
in the report, the granting of authority 
to the three Federal banking agencies 
to approve or disapprove mergers, with- 
out the concurrence of the Depatrment 
of Justice, does not assure that competi- 
tive factors will be given sufficient 
weight. 

These three Federal agencies primarily 
touch their appropriate groups of banks 
in their examining functions. The main 
purpose of the examining functions of 
these Federal banking agencies is to as- 
sure the financial health of the banks 
for the protection of depositors. It is 
obvious that if a bank has less competi- 
tion, it can more easily keep itself finan- 
cially healthy. 

But this may be maintained at the 
expense of the public, which depends on 
competition to keep charges low and to 
have industrial progress occur. 

Now, I want to make it clear that I 
do not level any charges of bad faith or 
pro-monopoly philosophy at the three 
Federal banking agencies. But we 
should be aware of at least two things. 
First, that there is a common adminis- 
trative tendency for regulatory agencies 
to be more or less taken over, with the 
passage of time, by the industries which 
they are supposed to regulate. 

Second, the record shows that these 
agencies have apparently worried very 
little in the past about the tendency of 
banks to merge. Only after the House 
last year passed the Celler bill, covering 
bank mergers by asset acquisition under 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, and that 
measure came over here to the Senate, 
did these agencies finally come up with 
a bill themselves. 

The only conclusion I could draw was 
that they were trying to head off the 
Celler bill. This was a much weaker 
measure, and it is the one which is now 
included in the bill reported by the 
committee. 

Aside from a lack of leadership toward 
stemming the recent tide of bank ac- 
quisitions, the record of these agencies 
in disapproving mergers under the pres- 
ent laws is.certainly not inspiring. From 
1950 to 1955, inclusive, the Comptroller 
of the Currency approved 460 mergers in 
national banks. He had given formal 
disapproval to only nine, and informal 
disapproval to only 13. In other words, 
he had approved between 95 and 96 per- 
cent of all the applications. In the year 
1956, the Comptroller approved 105 
mergers and disapproved only 3 or 4, 
still maintaining the 96 percent record 
of approval. 

Now the Federal banking agencies 
plead that they have had insufficient 
legislative criteria upon which to base 
any disapproval. But their bill and their 
testimony in favor of their bill, both last 
year and this year, show very clearly 
that they have little belief in the social 
and economic need for competition. 

So far as the softening of the language 
and the substitution of “unduly” for 
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“substantially” is concerned, Mr. H. E. 
Cook, Chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, stated during 
our hearings last year: 

We believe that it is essential that the 
Corporation be free to act in transactions 
which are in the public interest, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is a substantial 
lessening of competition. 


The use of the word “unduly” would 
cause a whole series of court cases to de- 
termine what it meant judicially. 
APPROVAL OF ATTORNEY GENERAL SHOULD BE 

REQUIRED AND STRONGER TEST APPLIED 

We favor instead, therefore an amend- 
ment which would require the Attorney 
General to give an opinion on the com- 
petitive and monopolistic aspects of each 
bank merger. This would replace the 
purely discretionary authorization which 
is contained in the bill before us. And 
we favor the substitution of the stronger 
test of “substantially” lessening com- 
petition, which has a more clearly de- 
fined meaning in the law under existing 
Court decisions, for the softer test now 
in the bill, of “unduly” lessening 
competition. 

In other words, we want the Depart- 
ment of Justice consulted in every in- 
stance so that the enforcement of this 
statute shall be uniform and in line with 
the enforcement of other anti-trust laws. 

This is what is advocated by the At- 
torney General, himself. We go beyond 
him a little bit. We also wish to have his 
consent required for the completion of a 
merger so that joint approval by him and 
by the examining authority would be 
necessary. 

Let it be clear that I do not idealize 
the office of the Attorney General. He 
has become in recent years and under 
administrations of both parties too large- 
ly a political officer. But his office is 
thoroughly familiar and concerned with 
the competitive and monopolistic prob- 
lems of our country and can be depended 
upon, in the main and over the long run, 
to protect competition more effectively 
than the Federal banking agencies, which 
tend to be more interested in the finan- 
cial condition and soundness of the banks 
than with their competitive position. 

It has been objected that our require- 
ment would not permit the Attorney 
General to take cognizance of other im- 
portant factors involving the financial 
solvency of the banks and the protection 
of the accounts of depositors. We do not 
believe this is true, since the United 
States Supreme Court has decided in the 
International Shoe Co. case (280 U. S. 
291), that under certain conditions, the 
merger of a failing corporation would not 
violate the intent of the Clayton Act. 
But to remove any doubt, we are adding 
a proviso that consent can still be given, 
even though it lessens competition or 
tends to create a monopoly, if the At- 
torney General finds that such a trans- 
action is necessary to prevent the prob- 
able failure of one of the banks con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorpD the text of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and myself. 
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There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

On page 164, in the sixth line, strike out 
“to lessen competition unduly or to tend un- 
duly” and insert in lieu thereof “substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to tend.” 

On page 164, in the eleventh line, strike 
out “may” and insert in lieu thereof “shall.” 

On page 164, in the fifteenth line, after 
the period insert a new sentence as follows: 
“If the Attorney General finds that the effect 
of the proposed transaction may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to tend to 
create a monopoly, consent shall not be given 
under this section unless the Attorney Gen- 
eral finds further that such a transaction 
is necessary to prevent the probable failure 
of one of the banks concerned.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
submit that this is an extremely im- 
portant point and that our amendment 
is in the public interest and is in the 
true American tradition. 

FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
SHOULD BE GRANTED BROADER RIGHTS TO SET 
UP BRANCHES 
An amendment is also needed, Mr. 

President, in the Federal Savings and 

Loan title of the bill to foster greater 

competition among financial institutions. 

I shall offer an amendment for this 
purpose, to permit Federal savings and 
loan associations to have branches in 
States which extend branch privileges 
to commercial banks. 

The Senate adopted such an amend- 
ment in 1955 when it passed S. 972 deal- 
ing with this subject. Without this 
amendment the effect of paragraph 6 
of section 501 of S. 1451, pages 211-212, 
would be to restrict unduly the branch- 
ing possibilities of Federal savings and 
loan associations. It would thus put 
them at a competitive disadvantage in 
relation to commercial banks in many 
States. 

COMMITTEE BILL CUTS OFF BRANCHING RIGHTS 

IN 24-25 STATES 

S. 1451 as reported by the committee 
does this by limiting the establishment 
of Federal savings and loan branches to 
those States which permit branches for 
State-chartered savings and loan and 
mutual savings banks. 

It merely gives the same privilege to 
federally chartered savings and loan in- 
stitutions as the individual States 
give to State savings and loan in- 
stitutions, and therefore subjects them 
to the same disadvantages which the 
State savings and loan institutions have 
in competition with commercial banks 
in those States. It would thus prohibit 
branching in at least 24 States as fol- 
lows: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and South Caro- 
lina. 

And Minnesota, according to my in- 
formation, may properly be added to 
this group. 

COMMERCIAL BANKS WOULD SECURE COMPETI- 
TIVE ADVANTAGE OVER FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOANS 
The committee bill would therefore 

outlaw branch Federal savings and loan 
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institutions in approximately half the 
States of the country. 

In at least 21 of those States com- 
mercial banks enjoy some form of.branch 
privileges, either through favored State 
law or through corporate devices, such 
as bank holding companies, or chain or 
group banking, not available to savings 
and loan associations. 

Banking institutions are more and 
more entering into the home financing 
and mortgage business. We find them, 
therefore, in the business of financing 
construction, home acquisitions, and 
home improvements. These commercial 
banks, like savings and loan associations, 
solicit savings from the public and make 
home mortgage loans. Thus the com- 
mittee bill would strike a heavy blow at 
fair and equal competition among these 
rival financial institutions. 

This competition has been healthy and 
beneficial to the public, and there is no 
need to curtail it merely to make it soft 
for the banks. The commercial banks are 
Going all right and no not need Congress 
to eliminate new competitors for them. 

The commercial banks, on the whole, 
have done an admirable job in the pro- 
motion of thrift and also in the home- 
financing field. But competition with 
the savings and loan institutions serves 
the public interest and is also healthy for 
the institutions involved. One repre- 
sentative of the Home Loan Bank Board 
observed that where new savings and 
loan facilities have been approved in an 
area, existing institutions have continued 
to prosper and, in some instances, have 
had even better and more healthy growth 
than before. 

FEDERAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT AND HOME- 
FINANCING SHOULD NOT BE SET BACK 

It is urged, in support of these pro- 
visions in the committee bill, that Con- 
gress should leave it up to the States to 
decide whether or not our citizens should 
have Federal thrift and home-financing 
institutions. But this would completely 
reverses the longstanding policy of Con- 
gress that establishment of thrift and 
home-financing facilities is an integral 
function of the Federal Government. 
For example, we have authorized the GI 
loan program, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the insurance of sav- 
ings, the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem, the Federal Reserve System, and the 
chartering of Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations and national banks. So far, 
Congress and the courts have not per- 
mitted any State to supersede these Fed- 
eral functions. 

Far from merely following State laws, 
Congress prescribed that the Home Loan 
Bank Board, in approving new Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations, should 
employ the best practices of local mutual 
thrift and home-financing institutions in 
the United States. The Home Loan 
Bank Board, in accordance with the pol- 
icies laid down by Congress, has not re- 
quired or permitted the creation of Fed- 
eral associations pursuant to 48 separate 
sets of State laws. Instead, the Board 
has taken the best practices and has in- 
corporated them into a uniform system. 

Before abdicating this Federal func- 
tion to the States, we should also recall 
that the banks tend to be more influen- 
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tial in State capitols than the more mod- 
est savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks. Thus, the banks 
can and do get written into State laws 
advantages for themselves which in the 
situation that would be created by the 
committee bill would reverse the afirma- 
tive Federal policy of fostering thrift and 
home-financing institutions. 

Furthermore, today we have a definite 
shortage of home mortgage money star- 
ing us in the face, and it looks to me like 
a paradox of the highest order to con- 
sider legislation which would further 
reduce or retard the normal and needed 
growth of the supply of long-term sav- 
ings so necessary for home mortgages. 
Yet this bill, if passed in its present form, 
would do precisely that. Savings and 
loan associations make between 35 and 
40 percent of all home mortgage loans 
made in the United States. To arbitrar- 
ily limit their right to establish branches 
and convenient savings repositories 
would give a competitive advantage to 
commercial banks, leading in all prob- 
ability to more bank deposits compared 
with savings and loan accounts, but 
shrinking the proportion of savings go- 
ing for home mortgages. 

RECORD OF SAVINGS AND LOAN BRANCHES 

REVEALED NO ABUSES 

The testimony in the hearings held on 
this issue during the past 3 or 4 years 
has clearly shown that the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board has not abused its 
branch-granting authority. It has 
granted branches only where the appli- 
cants have demonstrated a need for the 
new facility in the public interest. The 
Board provides for a formal hearing and 
gives everyone affected the opportunity 
to express his views. I might add, par- 
enthetically, that the Comptroller of the 
Currency grants national bank branches 
administratively without any hearing at 
all. An indication that the Board exer- 
cises its authority to grant branches cau- 
tiously is the fact that no Federal sav- 
ings and loan branch has failed. 

A comparison between branches of 
Federal savings and loan associations 
and branches of other financial institu- 
tions makes it even more evident that 
there has been no abuse on the part of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. A 
tabulation prepared as of December 31, 
1956, shows that there are many fewer 
Federal savings and loan branches per 
100 institutions than there are in the 
case of banks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TABLE II.—Tabulation of branches of 

financial institutions 


Number 
Number | Number of 
of insti- of branches 
tutions | branches | for each 
100 insti- 
tutions 
Federal savings and 
losis Gi Seu. Se Ses 1, 739 397 23 
Banks, member Fed- 
eral Reserve-.....--.-- 6, 462 5, 886 91 
All banks: 25 os05L se. 2S 14, 167 7, 955 56 
Mutual banks.-..-...-- 528 366 70 


— ee 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
merely point out that whereas in the 
case of banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System there are 91 
branches for every 100 institutions, in 
the case of all banks there are 56 
branches for every 100 institutions, and 
in the case of mutual banks there are 
79 branches for every 100 institutions. 
But in the case of savings and loan asso- 
ciations there are only 23 branches for 
every 100 institutions. 

SAVINGS AND LOANS PERFORM ESSENTIAL FINANC- 
ING SERVICES 


The great rank and file of savings and 
Joan members are working people. The 
average savings account is small. There 
is a natural temptation to spend rather 
than to save. Access to convenient fa- 
cilities, with a constant urging to use 
them, is an important factor in estab- 
lishing the savings habit. 

This is very important in connection 
with the move to the suburbs, where peo- 
ple are fanning out from the cities, and 
where the people need local institutions 
to accept their savings and, in turn, to 
have the institutions make loans to them 
for the construction of homes. 

Since the savings and loan institutions 
are mutual organizations, it is hard to 
organize them de novo. It would, how- 
ever, be relatively easy for savings and 
loan institutions which are located in 
the cities to establish branches in the 
suburbs and to offer their facilities to 
those who live there. 

BRANCHING BY SAVINGS AND LOANS DOES NOT 

LEAD TO MONOPOLY—IT FOSTERS DIFFUSION OF 

CONTROL 


The precedent of the McFadden Act 
in reference to branching by national 
banks, cited in the committee report, 
seems to me in no way applicable. Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations are 
quite different. It is very important 
that we should realize this difference. 
They are mutuals, owned by their 
customers. Added branches for these 
associations do not lead to more concen- 
tration. By virtue of mutuality, they 
lead to a broader diffusion of ownership. 
New persons are brought in on the same 
terms as those who are already members. 

Federal savings and loan associations 
are limited in their lending to a radius 
of 50 miles from their home office. They 
cannot become giant monopolies or dom- 
inate the financial field in any com- 
munity or area. They are, as I have said, 
mutual institutions owned by the per- 
sons who use their facilities; and when 
a mutual institution takes in branches, 
the investors in the branches are equal 
owners along with the original group. 
Unlike some other forms of banking, as 
Federal savings and loan associations 
expand, control is diffused among more 
people, and the benefits are extended to 
greater numbers. 

Therefore, because of their peculiar 
nature, far from promoting monopoly, 
the expansion of savings and loan asso- 
ciations extends public participation, 
widens the area of service, and diffuses 
power. This promotes democratic con- 
trol and helps competition, both major 
goals—or they should be major goals— 
of Federal banking policy, to which I 
have earlier referred in connection with 
other amendments. 
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The testimony at the hearings did not 
contend that branches of Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations were evil or 
unsound. No member or customer of a 
Federal savings and loan association has 
complained about branches. The Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board opposes 
these provisions of the committee bill. 
State-chartered savings and loan asso- 
ciations as well as Federal savings and 
loan associations oppose them. 

As I understand it, the State-char- 
tered institutions are not asking to have 
the Federal institutions loaded with all 
the disadvantages which State institu- 
tions have. 

It would appear, from the testimony, 
that the only groups who favor these 
provisions are those in direct competi- 
tion with Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations for savings accounts and home 
loans. This is not a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the drastic restrictions on 
branching by savings and loan associa- 
tions which are made in the committee 
bill. 

BROADER BRANCHING WOULD BE DESIRABLE TO 
KEEP PACE WITH BANKS 

In principle, I would favor permitting 
such Federal savings and loan branches 
in all States which either directly give 
this right to commercial banks or in 
effect extend such a privilege by per- 
mitting the operation of bank holding 
companies or chain or group banking. I 
believe that the Federal savings and loan 
associations should be able to have 
branches to accept savings and to make 
loans for home financing, wherever other 
financial institutions could have such 
branches or engage in group banking. 

If this were to be done, it would extend 
the branching privilege to approximately 
21 of the 25 States which are to be de- 
nied it under the committee proposal. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I presume, then, in line 
with the Senator’s thinking, that he 
would also consider it to be satisfactory 
to permit this privilege where the State 
laws allow State savings and loan insti- 
tutions, as well as banks, to have 
branches. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The committee pro- 
posal is to say that the federally char- 
tered savings and loan associations 
should have the right to establish 
branches only where the State laws per- 
mit State savings and loan associations 
to have branches. My point is that, by 
State laws, savings and loan associations 
suffer from a disadvantage as compared 
with the commercial banks, and that we 
should take as our standard not what the 
State law permits State savings and loan 
institutions to do, but what State and 
Federal laws permit commercial banks 
to do. That is the point I am trying to 
make. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s explanation. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN AMENDMENT REPRESENTS A 
COMPROMISE 

. Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 

what I should like to do if I could per- 

suade the Senate and the House of Rep- 

resentatives to approve it. Some years 

ago I offered an amendment to this effect, 
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but I obtained only 14 votes for it. So, as 
Margaret Fuller once said, “I accept the 
universe’’—at least, temporarily. 

Therefore, the proposal I intend to call 
up in behalf of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] and myself does 
not go as far as this, but only proposes 
to add to the bill permission for Federal 
savings and loan associations to have 
branch privileges in those States which 
permit commercial banks to have 
branches, and would not extend this 
privilege where there are bank holding 
companies or where there is chain 
banking. 

This amendment would thus affect 10 
States wherein commercial banks can 
have branches, but where savings and 
loan associations could not. These are: 
Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

It is my understanding that Kentucky 
has changed its State laws since this com- 
pilation was made; so it might be in- 
cluded also, although on this point I am 
not certain. 

AMENDMENT WAS APPROVED BY SENATE IN 

84TH CONGRESS 


Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
remind my colleagues again that at the 
last session of Congress, the Senate 
passed S. 972, the branch bill, with a 
provision identical, in effect, to the 
amendment we are offering on this point. 
In fact, the amendment accepted then 
was essentially the amendment that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus] 
originally had offered in committee in 
1954. It is interesting to note that after 
the Senate went on record in favor of 
this principle, the committee neverthe- 
less voted it down. A vote for this 
amendment would, therefore, be a vote 
to reaffirm one of this body’s earlier 
decisions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment we have pre- 
pared on this matter be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
DovcLas (for himself and Mr. MonRONEY) 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On pages 211 and 212, strike out section 6 
in its entirety and insert in lieu thereof a 
new section 6, as follows: 


“§ 6. Federal savings and loan branches 


“An association may retain or establish and 
operate a branch or branches under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(a) An association may retain and oper- 
ate such branch or branches as it may have 
in operation on the effective date of this 
paragraph, the establishment and operation 
of which had been approved by the Board. 

“(b) If, after the effective date of this 
paragraph, a State savings and loan associa- 
tion is converted into or consolidated with a 
Federal savings and loan association, or if 
two or more Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions are consolidated, such converted or 
consolidated association may, with respect to 
any of the associations, retain and operate 
any of their branches which are in lawful 
operation on the date of such conversion or 
consolidation. 

“(c) An association may, with the approval 
of the Board, establish and operate new 
branches within the State in which the home 
office of such association is situated, if such 
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establishment and operation are (i) at the 
time expressly authorized to State savings 
and loan associations or mutual savings 
banks, or (ii), after June 30, 1957, expressly 
authorized to State banks or trust companies, 
by the law of the State in question, or, in 
the absence of any such law, if such estab- 
lishment and operation’ are at the time in 
conformity with the practice within the 
State with respect to branches of State sav- 
ings and loan associations or mutual savings 
banks, or, after June 30, 1957, in conformity 
with the practice within the State with re- 
spect to branches of State banks or trust 
companies; except that no approval of the 
State authority having supervision over State 
savings and loan associations or mutual sav- 
ings banks or banks and trust companies 
shall be required. Any such new branches 
shall be subject to the least onerous restric- 
tions with respect to number and location 
as may be imposed by the law of the State 
or the practice therein with respect to 
branches of State savings and loan associa- 
tions, mutual savings banks, or State banks 
and trust companies. No branch of any Fed- 
eral savings and loan association shall be 
established outside the State in which its 
home office is located. The Board shall, be- 
fore approving or disapproving an applica- 
tion of a Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion to establish and operate a branch, give 
consideration to the same requirements as 
are set forth in this act with respect to the 
granting of charters of Federal savings and 
loan associations. 

“(d) No branch of any Federal savings and 
loan association shall be established or moved 
from one location to another without the 
prior consent and approval of the Board. 

“(e) The term ‘branch’, as used in this sec- 
tion, shall be held to include any branch 
savings and loan association, branch office, 
branch bank, branch agency, additional of- 
fice, or any branch place of business located 
in any State at which shares are issued, sold, 
withdrawn, repaid, or repurchased, or at 
which deposits are received, checks paid, or 
money is lent, or dues or dividends are paid 
or credited. 

“(f) The words ‘State savings and loan 
association’ or ‘State savings and loan asso- 
ciations’, as used in this section, shall be held 
to include savings and loan associations, 
building and loan associations, cooperative 
banks, and homestead associations organ- 
ized and operated according to the laws of 
the State in which they are chartered or 
organized. 

“(g) The words ‘State banks and trust 
companies’, as used in this section, include 
all banks and trust companies organized 
under the laws of any State which have 
among their powers the power to accept 
thrift deposits and to engage in home financ- 
ing. 

“(h) The term ‘State’, as used in this sec- 
tion, includes the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment is a compromise between two 
extremes. It does not go as far as I 
would like it to go. It would not en- 
tirely please the banking industry or 
the savings and loan industry. Each 
group concedes something, and each 
group gains something, under this com- 
promise. But it would keep the doors 
open to Federal savings and loan 
branching in 10, and possibly 11, more 
States where their competitors have the 
same right. ‘Therefore, it seems to be 
a sort of middle-of-the-road amend- 
ment—a position which I am told is an 
extremely popular one these days. 
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The Advisory Committee to the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, which was 
composed primarily of bankers and of 
some savings and loan executives, ap- 
parently tacitly agreed to the compro- 
mise in Senate bill 972 of last year, and 
hence to the principles of our amend- 
ment, for these principles were in the 
original committee print of the bill. 
Then they disappeared. I would add 
that our amendment contains the one 
specific recommendation of that group 
on the subject, namely, that branches 
of Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions shall not cross State lines. I 
heartily agree that they should not. 

The amendment, I shall offer is fair, 
logical, and necessary. It will foster 
savings, home financing, and more 
equal competition among the financial 
institutions which offer these needed 
services. I hope the Senate will adopt 
it, along with the other amendments I 
have discussed today. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 

say that I hope the discussion of these 
measures by various Senators this after- 
noon will be read with care by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and by the press, be- 
cause although the subject seems to be 
somewhat dry, and perhaps is not fully 
understood by a large portion of the pop- 
ulation, it is extremely important. I 
believe in the system of democratic 
capitalism and of free competitive enter- 
prise, but in order to make that system 
work, we must purge it of abuses, and 
must make it democratic. The deci- 
sions the committee has made, with per- 
haps a few exceptions, are, in the main, 
I think, such as would weaken the pres- 
ent banking laws; and unless they are 
corrected, the ultimate results would be 
unfortunate. 
_ I hope very much the subject will be 
studied further before the vote is taken 
on Monday, and that the case may be 
fully considered by the Senate and by 
the people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have received numerous communica- 
tions and telephone calls from credit 
unions in the State of Montana. I am 
hopeful that some of the objections 
raised by the Montana credit unions will 
be answered in the course of the debate 
on the pending bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed in the body of the RECORD, 
immediately following the remarks of 
the Senator from Illinois, the text of the 
communications I have received from 
Montana relative to the credit union 
provision in the bill now under consid- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LIVINGSTON, MONT., February 8, 1957. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We ask that you oppose and vote against 
the advancement or passage of Senate bill as 
presented by Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON to 
restrict Federal credit unions from making 
loans on automobiles and home appliances, 
also contained in this bill to give Director of 
Federal Credit Unions power to set the 
amount credit unions may lend on a loan 
secured by collateral, also the provision re- 
quiring that credit unions be examined by 
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local CPA in addition to Federal examina- 
tions. 
LIVINGSTON NORTHERN PACIFIC EM- 
PLOYEES FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, 
W. H. Martin, Treasurer-Manager. 


ae 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., March 10, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. MANSFIELD: The limitation on 
credit unions contain in title 7 of Senate bill 
1451 is in our estimation against credit union 
principles and would merit your opposition. 
Thank you. 


s 


C. BRYAN JENSEN TEAS, 
ACM Employees Federal Credit Union. 


MISSOULA, MONT., March 10, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Montana Credit Unions League, 134 
member credit unions with approximately 
2,500 members, is concerned about title 7, 
Financial Institution Act of 1957, S. 1451. 
We oppose giving Director of Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions regulatory power on low- 
ering loan limits for Federal credit unions; 
we also oppose section requiring outside 
audits for all Federal credit unions with as- 
sets over $100,000. Bill omits provision which 
could permit a credit union to name a loan 
officer, which we favor. Your careful study 
of these matters is appreciated. Letter will 
follow. . 

Davin L. BRYAN, 
Managing Director. 


—_—— 


SIDNEY, MONT., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This credit union is opposed to the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 1451, pertaining, among 
other things, to giving power to the Director 
to restrict size of loan made by credit unions 
and providing for outside audits, We urge 
your opposition to the passage of this bill. 

J. Harry JOHNSON, 
President, Richland County Coopera- 
tors, Federal Credit Union. 


SIDNEY, MONT., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge your opposition to Senate bill 1451, 
giving power to the Director to restrict size 
of loans made by credit unions and providing 
for outside audits. 

Davin T. CLARK, 
Alternate National Director, Montana 
Credit Unions League. 


HELENA RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, 
Helena, Mont., March 9, 1957. 

Referring to title 7 in Financial Institutions 

Act of 1957 (S. 1451). 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 

United States Senator, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. MANSFIELD: We are very much 
opposed to the matter of the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions having 
the power to lower loan limits. We are also 
opposed to the proposal that credit unions 
with assets of $100,000 or over be audited by 
an outside agency. 

We do not feel that this power should be 
placed in any one individual’s hands. Under 
present regulations this power is delegated 
to Congress and we feel that is the place it 
should be. Under present conditions it is 
our feeling that loan limits should be in- 
creased rather than decreased. This is 
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we do have members whose character is the 
very best and a larger loan limit on un- 
secured loans would be very desirable. ` 

As to the matter of outside audits we are 
very much opposed to this procedure. In the 
past we have been very proud of the fact 
that we can tell our members and prospec- 
tive members that we are audited annually 
by Federal examiners, and this fact gives us 
a certain amount of prestige. Very few if 
any outside auditing firms know the phi- 
losophy of the credit-union movement. In 
the past our Federal examiners have had 
training in our field and they are well ac- 
quainted with our system of bookkeeping 
and are therefore better qualified for the 
position. 

Our movement has been built on sound 
principles, and we can see no reason why 
the Federal department has a desire to shift 
a part of its workload to outside interests. 
We are definitely opposed to this change. 

Originally there was a paragraph in this 
pill referring to the appointment, by the 
credit committee, of a loan officer. It seems 
this part of the bill has been lost some- 
where along the line. We are very much in- 
terested in this part of the bill, as there are 
times that a loan officer, especially if he 
were the treasurer, would be able to render 
much faster and better service. 

Our movement is based on service to our 
fellow man, and we feel that we are render- 
ing a service in the financial field of this 
great country of ours. 

Trusting that we may have. your support 
along the lines we have discussed and thank- 
ing you very kindly for whatever you may 
be able to do to help us move forward and 
be able to better serve our members and the 
economy of this great land of ours. 

Thanking you very kindly, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. SCHMITT, 
President, Gates of the Mountains 
Chapter of Credit Unions, Helena, 
Mont. 


MONTANA CREDIT UNIONS LEAGUE, 
Great Falls, Mont., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 

i Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: Last evening I sent 
you a wire in regard to title 7, Financial In- 
stitutions Act of 1957 (S. 1451). 

The Montana Credit Unions League feels 
that to give power to the Director of the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions to lower 
loan limits on all credit unions or for classes 
of credit unions is placing too much power 
in the hands of one person. The Bureau 
has regulated this type of lending, where 
credit unions have become quite large, by re- 
quiring additional reserves. This has tended 
to make the directors of individual credit 
unions careful about making any large (over 
$5,000) loans. We feel that credit unions 
are basically self-help organizations and 
that too stringent regulation tends to de- 
stroy this basic concept of credit union op- 
eration. ` 

We are also opposed to the requirement 
which would make it mandatory for all Fed- 
eral credit unions with assets over $100,000 
to have an audit performed by an independ- 
ent audit firm instead of being examined 
by examiners from the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. Such a requirement would 
work an undue hardship on many credit 
unions, financially speaking. We feel that 
the chartering agency should be the exam- 
ining agency because only the chartering 
agency has authority to insist on the credit 
union’s complying with the Federal Credit 
Union Act and with the provisions of the 
credit union’s own bylaws. This is a very 
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especially true in the case of unsecured loans, 


important factor concerning the safety of 
members’ funds in the credit union. 

We have, in Montana, 141 credit unions 
with 134 of these being members of the 
league. These credit unions have approxi- 
mately 25,000 members. The service rendered 
these members by their own organization, the 
credit union, is inestimable. The millions of 
dollars saved by these members is probably 
money saved that would not have been saved 
otherwise. The help given members in time 
of need through a loan from their credit 
union is great. How great, no one knows, for 
it is a service without measure. I feel certain 
that you, as a representative of these mem- 
bers, would not want to see any restrictions 
placed on their organizations which would 
hamper or make impossible the type of serv- 
ice they now render. 

Your careful study of this legislation is 
sincerely appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Davi L. Bryan, 
Managing Director. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
venture to suggest that by tomorrow 
some members of the committee will 
either have the answers to these objec- 
tions or will be in a position to offer 
amendments—on the part of these very 
meritorious organizations—so that the 
objections can be overcome. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, like 
other Senators, I have received a number 
of telegrams and other communications 
and messages relating to various sections 
of Senate bill 1451. In particular, a 
number of telegrams have come to me 
from savings and loan association mem- 
bers, requesting my support of an amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovucrias] to authorize the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to grant 
branches on parity with chain or group 
banking. 

I also wish to state for the Recorp that 
I have received a substantial number of 
telegrams in support of amendments re- 
lating to the credit-union provisions of 
the pending bill. The telegrams refer to 
title VII of the Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, and express opposition to the 
section which would permit the directors 
of the proposed organization or agency 
to permit loan limits to be imposed and 
to require outside audits. Objection is 
also made to including in the bill a pro- 
vision for a loan officer under the credit- 
union structure. 

Mr. President, I am not too familiar 
with all the details, let me say. I have 
been examining the report on the bill. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the telegrams and other communications 
to which I have referred be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. I hope that as 
the debate progresses, these complaints, 
which are registered by various citizens, 
will be answered, at least in major part, 
if not in their entirety. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

St. PAUL, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator H. HUMPHREY, ; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re Robertson Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957, S. 1451: We strongly urge your sup- 
port of both of Senator DoucLas’ two amend- 
ments providing parity with banks so that in 
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Minnesota as bank holding companies may- 
purchase additional outlets so may savings 
and loan associations open additional out- 
lets through the medium of branch offices 
approved by Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Unless both of Senator Dovcias’ amend- 
ments are adopted savings and loan industry 
in Minnesota will be at a great competitive 
disadvantage with bank holding companies 
that may purchase additional outlets vir- 
tually at will. 
W. R. Manoop, 
President, Northern Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 


DULUTH, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator HUEBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
z Washington, D.C.: 

Would appreciate your active support and 
vote in favor of Senator Doucnas’ amend- 
ment to S. 1451 authorizing Bank Board to 
grant branches on parity with chain or 
group banking. 

Bill in its present form would prohibit 
savings and loan branches in Minnesota. 

ST. Louis COUNTY FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
_ DULUTH, MINN. i 


HIBBING, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently request you to support Senator 
DovcLas’ amendment to S. -1451 authorizing 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to grant 
branches on parity with chain or group bank- 
ing. Minnesota law prohibits branch bank- 
ing but encourages chain banking. Present 
bill would prohibit savings and loan branches 
in Minnesota. Thank you for your time and 
assistance in this matter. 
Sincerely, 
C. A. NICKOLOFF, 
President, First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Hibbing, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We earnestly urge your support of -the 
Douglas amendment to the Financial Insti- 
tutions Act No. S. 1451. As the bill is drawn 
it would totaily deny Federal savings and 
loan associations of any branch office privi- 
Ieges in Minnesota. 

Roy W. LARSEN, 
Twin City Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. ? 


St. PAUL, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: $ 
Very much hope you can support Douglas 
amendment to S. 1451. Fair play would seem 
to require authority to establish savings and 
loan branches in States where bank branches 
or chain banking is permitted. Regards. 
N. M. COURSOLLE, 
President, Ben Franklin Savings and . 
Loan Association, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13,1957. - 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
‘ We urge you to oppose title 7 in Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451. This bill 
would permit the Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions to set loan limits and 
require all Federal credit unions with assets 
over $100,000 to have outside audits. We also 
believe that all Federal credit unions should 
have a loan officer if they so desire. ; 
_. MINNEAPOLIS POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
CREDIT UNION. . 
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ST. PAUL, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge your support to the Douglas 


Amendment S 1451 authorizing the Federal ` 


Home Loan Bank Board to grant branches. 
St. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


New YORK, N. Y., March 13, 1957. 
Re: S. 1451. 
Hon. HUBERT H. Hu-1PHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your support of the Bush Amendment 
because of the tremendous burden imposed 
on member banks of this association under 
section 23 of title 1 and related sections. 

THE NEw YORK CLEARING 
HoUsE ASSOCIATION. 


WILLMAR, MINN., March 14, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We respectfully urge your strong support of 
Senator DovcLas’ Amendment to S. 1451 au- 
thorizing bank hoard to grant branches on 
parity with chain or group banking. Minne- 
sota law now prohibits branch banking but 
encourages chain banking. Present bill will 
prohibit savings and loan branches in Min- 
nesota unless Douglas Amendment is added. 
GEORGE HULSTRAND, 
E. C. LUNDQUIST, 
President, Wilmar Federal Savings 
& Loan. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 14, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We protest Director of Bu- 
reau Federal Credit Unions setting loan limits 
and requiring outside audit. In Minnesota 
we won legislative right for loan officer now 
being denied Federal Credit Unions. Bill in 
question is title 7, in Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, S. 1451. Your cooperation appre- 
ciated. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
M. THOMAS MCINERNEY, 
Harvey Gogel Credit Union 2577, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


— 


HUTCHINSON, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge you to support Senator DOUGLAS’ 
amendment to S. 1451 authorizing Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to grant branches in 


States wherein there is either chain or group 


banking. 
HUTCHINSON FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
Loan sii icici a 
ST. PAUL, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We would appreciate support of Senator 
DoucLas’ amendment to S. 1451 regarding re- 
striction of branch operations for savings 
and loan: associations. This matter is ex- 
ceedingly important to the savings and loan 
industry in this State. 

HARRY C. LINDQUIST, 
President, Minnesota Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 


BRAINERD, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H, HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support of Senator DouGLAsS' 
amendment to S. 1451. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, 


CIII——234 
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` reau of Federal Credit Unions to set loan 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 12, 1957. 


: Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge your support of Senator DOUGLAS’ 


amendment S. i451, authorizing Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to grant branches 
on parity with commercial banks operating 
chain or group banking savings association 
in Minnesota would be seriously hampered 
if amendment fails. 
hibits branch banking two of Nations largest 
banking empires maintain -branch offices 
through artifices of corporate holding com- 
panies saving associations should be granted 
the same privilege. 

Respectfully yours, 

VERNON S. WELCH, 
Executive Vice President Savings and 
Loan League of Minnesota. 


St. PAUL, MINN., March 12, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your opposition to title 7 in Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451, per- 
mitting directors of Bureau to set loan 
limits and require outside audit. Also re- 
quest inclusion in this bill for a loan 
officer. 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL SANITARY 
DISTRICT CREDIT UNION, 
R. S. CARLSON, President. 


WUX OWATONNA, MINN., March 12, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Our membership of 240 is opposed to title 
7 in Financial Institutions Act of 1957, S. 
1451. 
CHESTER B. HOVEN, 
Federated Mutual Employes Credit Union. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 12, 1957. 
Senator HuBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you oppose title 7 in Financial. 
Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451. We do 
PERS move for a loan officer. 

Soo LINE CREDIT UNION. 
E. A. ELLISON, Secretary. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator H. H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
` Our officers and directors urge your sup- 
port of Douglas amendment to S. 1451. Feel 
that our business should be on parity with 
chain or group banking in respect to 
branches. 
ALBERT LEA wena: SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
J. P. Farry, President. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., March 13, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In fairness to our industry, I urge your 
support of Senator Douglas’ amendment to 
S. 1451. 

S. R. DAHLEN, 
First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 


. FRANKLIN COOPERATIVE CREDIT UNION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We are writing 
in behalf of the 650 members of the Franklin 
Cooperative Credit Union to protest portions 
of title 7 in Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
S. 1451. 

We do not favor the portions of this bill 
which would permit the Director of the Bu- 


Minnesota law pro-, 
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limits and which would require that all credit - 
unions with assets over $100,000 must have 
outside audits. We favor the right of a~ 
credit union to have a loan Officer if it so 
desires. 

_We know that you will give this matter 
careful consideration and we thank you for 
your cooperation in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary A. PETERSON, 
Treasurer. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN., March 12, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you oppose title 7 in Financial Insti- 

tutions Act of 1957, S. 1451. 

FERGUS FALLS FEDERAL CREDIT 

UNION. 
LORIMER TORGERSON, 
Treasurer. 


CREDIT UNION NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Submitted 
herewith are the views and recommendations 
of the Credit Union National Association re- 
garding certain provisions in title VII—Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act portion of the Finan-- 
cial Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451. : 

This organization represents and speaks 
for the organized credit union movement in 
the United States. 

We would be most appreciative of your 
prompt and close attention to the attached 
statement, and of your favorable considera- 
tion of its contents. > 

Sincerely, ; 
H. VANCE AUSTIN, 
Managing Director. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CREDIT UNION NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION ON TITLE VII, FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION ACT, IN THE FINANCIAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS ACT OF 1957, S. 1451 


_I. Substitution of the following provisions 
for proposed section 7 (b) would require 
independent audits of Federal credit unions 
with assets of $100,000 or more and annual 
audits of Federal credit unions with assets 
of less than $100,000. by the Bureau. 

“(b} The Director of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions shall encourage every 
Federal credit union to make an adequate 
internal audit of its affairs at least once 
each year. In any case in which the Director 
deems it is necessary, either because of the 
absence or inadequacy of any such internal 
audit or for any other reason arising in the 
course of the supervision of any Federal 
credit union, he may require at such times 
as he deems necessary that such Federal 
credit union have an audit by an independ- 
ent individual or firm approved by the Di- 
rector or in the alternative require that it be 
audited by the Bureau. The expense of any 
such audit by the Bureau shall be considered. 
part of the examination fees authorized in 
subsection (a) of this section.” 4 

II. Deletion of the entire portion of section 
15 (2) after “10 per centum of the credit 
union’s paid-in unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus.”. The portion to be deleted gives the. 
Director of the Bureau the power to set lower. 
loan limits than provided in the current act. 
_ III. Addition at the end of the last sen- 
tence in section 14 after “requested by the 
supervisory committee” the phrase “and of 
loan officers appointed by the credit com- 
mittee.” 

Also, addition to the second sentence in 
section 15 after “at which the application 
is considered.” the following: “, or by any 
loan officers appointed. by the committee. No 
loan officer may approve a loan in excess of 
the unsecured limit unless such excess is 
fully secured by unpledged shares.” 
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IV. Substitution of the word “primarily” 
for the word “exclusively” in section 25. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CREDIT UNION NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION ON TITLE VII, FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION ACT, IN THE FINANCIAL INSTI=- 
TUTIONS ACT OF 1957, S. 1451 


The Credit Union National Association, 
which represents and speaks for the organ- 
ized credit-union movement in the United 
States, is firmly opposed to section 7 (b) 
which requires annual audits of all Federal 
credit unions and the portion of section 15 
(2) giving the Director of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions the power to set lower 
loan limits than provided in the current act 
and respectfully requests that both be deleted 
from the proposed bill. It is also urged that 
section 15 of the Federal Credit Union Act 
be expanded to authorize appointment of 
loan officers and that section 14 include pro- 
vision for the board of directors to authorize 
compensation for such loan officer, and that 
the word “primarily” be substituted for “ex- 
clusively” in section 25. 


I. Substitution for section 7 (b) 


We are of the opinion that the inclusion 
of proposed section 7 (b), which would re- 
quire an annual audit of all credit unions 
with assets of $100,000 or over by an inde- 
pendent individual or firm approved by the 
director, and an annual audit by the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions of all credit unions 
with assets of less than $100,000 is unwar- 
ranted at this time for the following reasons: 

1. In our opinion, the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions is presently maintaining close, 
effective supervision and is performing thor- 
ough, comprehensive examinations of the 
credit unions under its jurisdiction. 

2. The Credit Union National Association 
supports the Bureau’s policies in this con- 
nection. 

8. The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
and the credit union movement are co- 
operating in a study of methods and tech- 
niques for improving internal control and 
supervisory committee audits, and definite 
action is being initiated to achieve this goal. 
As an integral part of this program, the 
Bureau recently prepared and issued a com- 
prehensive supervisory committee manual 
which enlarges upon and explains with 
clarity and in considerable detail the pur- 
pose, theory, and process of audit and is 
primarily designed to enhance the quality 
of audit performance. An internal control 
checklist contained in this publication 
should prove of considerable value as a 
further guide to the committee. A supple- 
ment to the accounting manual, also re- 
cently issued by the Bureau, contains addi- 
tional information designed to assist in the 
institution and maintenance of effective in- 
ternal control. 

4. In conjunction with this endeavor, the 
Credit Union National Association and the 
various State leagues and chapters are con- 
ducting training classes and publishing 
materials which are now reaching supervi- 
sory committee members and other credit 
union leaders and officials on a National, 
State, and local level. 

5. Among the proposed additions to sec- 
tion 14 in this committee print bill is 
authorization for the directors to provide 
for compensation of necessary clerical and 
auditing assistance requested by the super- 
visory committee. Utilization of such as- 
sistance will result in assigned portions of 
the audit being performed by skilled pro- 
fessionals under the direction and control 
of the committee. 

6. As a result of the present joint studies 
and endeavors, appropriate revision of the 
section of the act specifically dealing with 
the duties and responsibilities of the super- 
visory committee may be proposed. 

7. Since the credit union movement and 
the Bureau are in the process of making a 
complete and careful study of the entire 
subject and are in the midst of instituting 
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concrete action based upon their findings, 
it is suggested that the proposed addition 
to the act set forth in subsection (b) is 
premature. 

However, the necessity for an adequate in- 
ternal audit at least once each year is ap- 
preciated. The recommended amendment 
to section 7 (b) would give the Director of 
the Bureau the authority to require that 
such audit be made by an independent in- 
dividual or accounting firm, or cause the 
audit to be performed by the Bureau where 
deemed necessary. 


II. Deletion of portion of section 15 (2) 


We firmly maintain that the portion of 
section 15 (2) which proposes to give.the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions the power to establish by regulation 
lesser loan limits than are provided in the 
current act is unnecessary and could cause 
irreparable harm to credit unions. 

When the Congress originally adopted the 
Federal Credit Union Act in 1934, it very 
wisely prescribed a reasonable limit on both 
loans made without security (signature 
loans) and on those larger loans which re- 
quired collateral. Since that time, credit 
unions have functioned within these limits 
although a normal growth in the size of the 
average loan granted has occurred. This has 
been due in large measure to our improved 
standard of living and increased cost of goods 
and services which has resulted in a diminu- 
tion in actual purchasing power of the dollar. 
Further, as credit unions developed, the close 
association of the members in a common 
bond provided a firm basis upon which to 
extend increased credit. 

In the more than 22-year period since the 
law has been in effect, millions of individual 
loans have been granted with an insignifi- 
cant and enviable loss record. This fact is 
borne out by the testimony of the Director of 
the Bureau before the Banking and Currency 
Committee to the effect that the loss expe- 
rience of Federal credit unions is only 0.15 
percent of the money loaned. No evidence 
has been presented to indicate that a change 
in the current loan limit is warranted on the 
basis of excessive losses. 

Credit unions are designed to serve broad 
and diverse segments of our population with 
varying economic needs and capabilities. 
For example, organizations of professional 
people are helping members buy equipment 
essential to setting up or expanding prac- 
tices. Although a relatively higher loan 
might be required, the member’s current and 
potential income makes such loan sound and 
desirable. The need of the farmer for sub- 
stantial, short-term credit in order to finance 
crops is also being met. Other groups are 
being served by comparatively smaller loans 
for longer periods of time. Such variations 
make essential the retention of flexibility 
and self-determination in the law. 

Although instances of extension of ex- 
cessive credit may have occurred, they have 
been few and isolated. No evidence has been 
presented to indicate that such loans have 
resulted in losses which have impaired the 
value of members’ shareholdings or have 
forced the liquidation of credit unions. It 
would, therefore, appear to be evident that 
boards of directors and credit committees 
have generally met their responsibility in 
this connection in an effective manner. 
Generally, as credit unions have grown, 
these bodies have by self-regulation estab- 
lished lower loan limits than allowed by law. 

It is respectfully suggested that the advis- 
ability of authorizing the Director of the 
Bureau to establish by regulation lower loan 
limits for all credit unions or for one or more 
classes of credit unions than those currently 
prescribed by law be subjected to a search- 
ing reevaluation. The net effect of such 
provision would be to centralize in one per- 
son a discretionary power which is of vital 
importance to each individual credit union 
and does not lend itself to general or blanket 
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administration. Further, it would seriously 
infringe upon the responsibility of the board 
of directors and the credit committee to de- 
termine practical loan limits within their 
own credit union based upon their knowl- 
edge of the needs and capacities of the mem- 
bership. This could result in depriving the 
members of maximum utilization of the 
credit facilities made available as a result 
of funds accumulated through cooperative 
thrift. It is urged that this flexibility is es- 
sential and would inevitably be lost under 
administrative directives and regulations. 
Based upon the above factors, we are of 
the firm conviction that empowering the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions to establish lesser loan limits than 
those currently provided for in the law is 
unnecessary and unwarranted. It is there- 
fore respectfully requested that such pro- 
vision be deleted from proposed section 15. 


III. Inclusion of provision for loan officers in 
sections 14 and 15 


Inclusion of authorization in section 15 for 
appointment by the credit committee of loan 
Officers would enable credit unions to pro- 
vide their members with faster and more 
effective credit service on certain loans. In 
many credit unions the credit committee 
(which is not compensated) is scattered and 
finds it difficult to properly consider loan 
applications and render prompt loan service 
in many emergencies. It is therefore urged 
that section 15 be expanded to provide for 
the appointment of loan officers who may 
approve loans up to the unsecured limit, or 
in excess of such limit only if such excess is 
fully secured by unpledged shares. It is also 
recommended that section 14 provide that 
the board of directors may authorize com- 
pensation for the loan officers. 


IV. Substitution of “primarily” for “exclu- 
sively” in section 25 


A limited number of Federal credit unions 
organized to serve Federal employees have a 
few members who are not Federal employ- 
ees, such as employees of private contractors 
working at Federal installations alongside 
Federal employees, American Legion mem- 
bers, and Red Cross personnel working in 
VA hospitals, etc. The proposed substitu- 
tion would allow the allotment of space in 
Federal buildings to the few Federal credit 
unions in this category. 

We respectfully request your favorable 
consideration of the above recommenda- 
tions for changes in the proposed Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957. 


Sr. CLOUD, MINN., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We protest Director of Bureau setting loan 
limits and requirement for outside audit. 
We support a loan officer. Please oppose 
title 7, Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
S. 1451. 

CHARLES CATER, 
Treasurer, Reformatory Employees’ 
Credit Union. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., Mareh 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We protest the Director of the Bureau set- 
ting loan limits and the requirement for an 
outside audit. Reference is title 7 in Finan- 
cial Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451. 

STATE FARM MUTUAL EMPLOYEES 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We protest the Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions setting loan limits 
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and the requirements for an outside audit 
and we support a loan office. 
HAMM EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION, 
THEO. HAMM BREWING Co. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN.; March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Reference title 7, Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, S. 1451. We wish to express 
opposition to provision that the Director 
of the Bureau of Credit Unions be empowered 
to set loan limits. Also oppose the require- 
ment for an outside audit. Wish to sup- 
port provision for a loan officer. 
DONALD J. QUINLAN. 
Treasurer, Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America Credit Union. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is to vigorously protest against the 
idea of the Director of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions setting a limit on loans 
and the requirements of an outside audit as 
proposed in title 7 in Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, S. 1451. 

C. OSTEBO, 
President, Beissel Employees Credit 
Union. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We would like to support the Director of 
the Bureau setting loan limits and the re- 
quirement for an outstanding audit we want 
to support for a loan officer. 

THE NorRTHLINER FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is our understanding that a bill is com- 
ing up for consideration on March 12 that 
will greatly impair the benefits of the Federal 
credit union law. We protest the Director 
of the Bureau setting loan limits and the 
requirement for an outside audit. We also 
are in favor of a loan officer. We will appre- 
ciate your efforts in our behalf. 

THE SALISBURY CO. CREDIT UNION. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are definitely against bill title 7 in 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451, 
and we request your support for a loan 
Officer. 

CARPENTERS Loca No. 87, 
CREDIT UNION 418, 
MICHAEL J. KAMMERER, President. 


ELY, MINN., March 12, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We protest title 7 in Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, S. 1451, and favor a loan officer 
and oppose the Director of the Bureau set- 
ting loan limits and the requirements for an 
outside audit. 

ELY COOPERATIVE CREDIT UNION, 

JOSEPH J, KLUG, Secretary and Treasurer. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
In re title 7 in Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957, S. 1451. We protest the Director of 
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the Bureau setting loan limits and the re- 
quirement for an outside audit. Please favor 
the right to have a loan officer. 
EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION OF WILSON 
& Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 12, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request you oppose bill title 7 in Finan- 
cial Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451, re- 
questing your support for a loan officer. 
MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE EMPLOYEES 
CREDIT UNION. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., March 11, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Federal-chartered credit unions are handi- 
capped by statute setting exceedingly low 
loan limits and not permitting use of a loan 
officer. Title 7 of S. 1451, before the Senate 
March 12, would empower Director, Bureau 
Federal Credit Union, to set loan limits even 
lower, and requires outside audit of credit 
unions with assets over $100,000. Urge you 
to oppose these two points and secure 
amendments authorizing use of loan officers, 
as that is the stand of national credit union 
movement. 
W. ZIEBARTH, 
Treasurer, St. Paul Postal Employees 
Credit Union. 


LOANS TO FARMERS AND STOCK- 
MEN 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
concerning farm credit; and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, as re- 
quested. 

The bill (S. 1610) to simplify, consoli- 
date, and improve the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
making loans to farmers and stockmen, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the bill I 
have just introduced on behalf of my- 
self and certain other Senators would 
simplify, consolidate, and improve the 
authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to making loans to 
farmers and stockmen, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be held at the desk 
through Monday, in order that other 
Senators who may wish to join in spon- 
soring the bill may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at this 
late hour, I address myself to this sub- 
ject because after many months of ef- 
fort and labor, the bill has been per- 
fected, I hope, to a point where a com- 
mittee may properly take it and try to 
whip it into the final stages of good legis- 
lation, 
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I am not so proud of my own author- 
ship that I believe the bill cannot be im- 
proved, but I also recognize that this is 
a matter which needs a great amount of 
work in behalf of all the people if we 
are to do any good for our farmers and 
ranchers. 

The existing authorities of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to provide credit to 
farmers and ranchers constitute a 
patchwork of laws—a development re- 
fiecting legislative growth designed to 
meet many specific problems as they 
arose. This patchwork and conglom- 
eration of laws can be grouped into (1) 
emergency authority and (2) regular 
lending programs. 

Mr. President, in 1955, my first bill on 
this subject was introduced in the Sen- 
ate; and many Senators joined in spon- 
soring it. A similar bill—an improved 
one—was introduced in 1956. Although 
that bill received very short considera- 
tion, because of the pressure of the agri- 
cultural bill of last year, and although 
thus far the bill has not received the 
endorsement of the Department of Agri- 
culture, it is a measure which is of vital 
importance. I now find that the bill has 
become so important that even in the 
Department of Agriculture it is referred 
to as “the people’s bill.” 

So the bill, now identified as “the peo- 
ple’s bill,” consolidates existing law, and 
reflects changing credit needs which 
parallel the changes in the farm econ- 
omy and capital structure which have 
developed in the last 15 to 20 years. 
Title I of the bill deals with the authority 
for emergency loans, and title IT con- 
tains the authority for all other general 
agricultural loans. This measure is an 
attempt to develop, in one working tool, 
a means of handling all the credit needs 
of our farmers and ranchers, so that 
their credit problems can be handled as 
one transaction, rather than to attack 
each problem separately, as is required 
by existing law. 

Mr. President, this farm credit prob- 
lem-is one about which much has been. 
said, but often too little has been done. 
The theory of agricultural credit, as it 
has grown up under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act, and as now administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration, is to 
provide a mode of credit for the farmer 
or stockman who has reached the place 
where he cannot, because of adversities 
beyond his control, procure credit from 
ordinary sources of revenue. The ordi- 
nary sources of revenue would, of course, 
be his bank, insurance companies, the 
Federal Land Bank, the Production 
Credit Corporation, and like institutions. 

The first principle of the Federal agri- 
cultural credit program, as it has been 
practiced, and as it should be practiced, 
is that it must not compete with, but 
must be supplementary to, the ordinary 
means of credit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a long list of acts which I have 
enumerated in my formal statement may 
be printed as a part of my remarks at 
this point. 

Mr. President, I might say that the 
list sets forth some 25 acts, I believe, 
which have modified and amended the 
original act, 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, the Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1946, as amended, and statutes which 
amended these acts: 

Public Law 210, 75th Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval, July 22, 1937. 

Public Law 731, 79th Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, August 14, 1946. 

Public Law 40, 80th Congress, Ist session; 
date of approval, April 28, 1947. 

‘Public Law 249, 80th Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval, July 26, 1947. 

Public Law 720, 80th Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, June 19, 1948. 

Public Law 772, 80th Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, June 25, 1948. 

Public Law 359, 81st Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval, October 15, 1949. 

Public Law 429, 81st Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval October 28, 1949. 

Public Law 475, 8ist Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, April 20, 1950. 

Public Law 499, 81st Congress, 
date of approval, May 3, 1950. 

Public Law 665, 81st Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, August 5, 1950. 

Public Law 123, 82d Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval, August 23, 1951. 

Public Law 375, 82d Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, June 5, 1952. 

Public Law 98, 83d Congress, Ist session; 
date of approval, June 30, 1953. 

Public Law 521, 88d Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, July 22, 1954. 

Public Law 706, 88d Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, August 30, 1954. 

Public Law 278, 84th Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval, August 9, 1955. 

Public Law 878, 84th Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, August 1, 1956. 

Public Law 979, 84th Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, August 3, 1956. 

Other statutes that relate to authorities 
contained in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, as amended, and the Farmers Home 
Administration Act, as amended: 

Public Law 361, 81st Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval October 19, 1949. 

Public Law. 760, 8ist Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval September 6, 1950. 

Public Law 270, 84th Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval August 9, 1955. 

Acts that authorize the Water Facilities 
and Soil and Water Conservation Programs: 

Public Law 399, 75th Congress, 1st sessicn; 
date of approval August 28, 1937. 

Public Law 848, 76th Congress, 3d session; 
date of approval October 14, 1940. 

Public Law 99, 81st Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval June 10, 1949. 

Public Law 597, 88d Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval August 17, 1954. 

Act to compromise, adjust, or cancel cer- 
tain indebtedness: 

Public Law 518, 78th Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval December 20, 1944. 

Acts that authorize emergency and special 
livestock loans: 

Public Law 38, 81st Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval April 6, 1949. š 

Public Law 665, 8lst Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval, August 5, 1950. 

Public Law 115, 83d Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval July 14, 1953. 

Public Law 255, 88d Congress, Ist session; 
date of approval August 13, 1953. 

Public Law 132, 84th Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval July 7, 1955. 

Public Law 166, 84th Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval July 15, 1955. 

Acts that authorize special emergency 
loans: 

Public Law 727, 83d Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval August 31, 1954. 

Public Law 117, 84th Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval June 30, 1955. 


2d session; 
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Public Law 878, 84th Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval August 1, 1956. 

Acts that authorize farm housing loans: 

Public Law 171, 81st Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval July 15, 1949. 

Public Law 531, 82d Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval July 14, 1952. 

Public Law 98, 83d Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval June 30, 1953. 

Public Law 438, 83d Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval June 29, 1954. 

Public Law 560, 83d Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval August 2, 1954. 

Public Law 345, 84th Congress, 1st session; 
date of approval August 11, 1955. 

Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval August 7, 1956. 

Rural Rehabilitation Corporation Trust 
Liquidation Act: 

Public Law 499, 81st Congress, 2d session; 
date of approval May 8, 1950. 


Mr. ALLOTT. As Congress patch- 
worked the original Bankhead-Jones Act 
in order to make it fit the changing cir- 
cumstances of the country, each new 
amendment required a completely new 
set of regulations which required inter- 
preting and reinterpreting and also in- 
terpreting and reinterpreting of those 
statutes which were in conflict or ap- 
parently conflicted with the preceding 
regulations and preceding sections of the 
act. There are now over 1,000 pages of 
detailed instructions to field personnel 
on the handling of loan making and loan 
servicing and liquidation matters for the 
many loan programs now being admin- 
istered by the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. 

It is a fact that a candid conversation 
with the members of the Department of 
Agriculture who have to deal with these 
laws will bring forth the admission that 
they are so complicated and complex 
that even they are often confused as to 
the applicability of certain laws to cir- 
cumstances which are presented to them 
for decision. 

I wish to make it clear that I do not 
place the burden of this situation on 
‘either political party. Like Topsy, it just 
grew. However, with the introduction in 
1955 of the first simplified farm credit bill 
which I offered, and a revision of it 
in 1956, together with a more simplified 
and broader version which I now offer for 
consideration by this Congress, the series 
of bills has become known in some quar- 
ters as the “People’s Bill,” as I have pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Last year some of the principles of the 
bill offered by me were adopted by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ultimately by the Congress. 
The 1956 act liberalized some of the con- 
ditions for loans and did alleviate some 
of the troubles which existed in the farm 
area. 

The fundamental question of simplifi- 
cation still remains and it is to this that 
I direct my efforts in the introduction of 
this bill. 

Of what should a good farm-credit 
program consist? 

First. It should be permanent. It can- 
not be a program which is here today 
and gone tomorrow. The specter of lack 
of credit from crop failure, from drought, 
or from flood or wind or hail can hang 
like a black cloud over a farmer as much 
as any fear that can possess him. 

Second. It should be plain and simple. 
If the Department of Agriculture itself 
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become confused over interpretation of 
its varying regulations as they relate 
one to another and to other basic law 
and its amendments, then how much 
more difficult must it be for local com- 
mitteemen, who devote only part time 
to their duties and who are not Phil- 
adelphia lawyers, but simply hard-work- 
ing, honest, conscientious committeemen 
trying to do a job? How much more 
difficult is it for these people to interpret 
the law? 

When the farmer, and I might say 
the rancher, too, comes into the Farmers’ 
Home Administration office and is con- 
fronted with an employee who is fran- 
tically trying to interpret Government 
regulations, only to find that he cannot 
do so, and the farmer then finds that 
he has to wait for an answer, it is no 
wonder that it plants disgust, unrest, | 
and dissatisfaction in his heart. It is no 
wonder that a simplified version of our 
farm credit laws is know as the “People’s 
bill.” 

If Congress is to appropriate money 
for the avowed purpose of extending 
credit to farmers and stockmen, we owe 
it to ourselves and to them to extend 
it in such a way and such manner that 
our local offices of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration can interpret the law and 
speedily answer a man’s request for 
credit. The next qualification for credit 
is: 
Third. It should be prompt. We all 
know that most farmers and stockmen 
can anticipate most of their needs for 
credit some reasonable time in advance, 
but the 30 days or 60 days from the time 
that a farmer or stockman is informed 
that his banker or credit institution can- 
not carry him further can pass at a 
terrifyingly fast pace when the only 
alternatives in sight are foreclosure or 
credit from the Government. Many, 
many have been driven to exasperation 
by the delay, while the local, and some- 
times State, Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion officials sat with their hands bound 
waiting for decisions. 

Fourth. Lastly, it should be designed 
to serve the needs of the farmer. In 
this respect, it should be noted that a 
farmer or rancher who needs credit does 
not want to be told how much can be 
loaned him on his land, and how much 
can be loaned him for purchasing equip- 
ment, and how much can be advanced 
for improving his water facilities, and 
how much for this and how much for 
that. A farmer who needs credit wants 
to know how much money he can borrow 
for his overall operation. Moreover, a 
farm-credit program should recognize 
his overall needs and deal with them 
realistically as all a part of one problem. 

It was never the intention of Congress 
to finance the improvident nor those who 
refuse to work their farms, but since we 
have recognized the congressional re- 
sponsibility in this field, the least we 
can do is to enact a law which will be 
as workable as a law can be made, and 
which, I might say, will perform the 
functions it is intended to perform. 

Most decisions should properly be made 
at the local level and this will lead to 
more speed in the process. It will dispel 
uncertainty and replace it with certainty. 
There is no reason under our laws why a 
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farmer or stockman in financial distress 
should have to wait for a period of 60 or 
90 days for a decision on his application. 
In fact, Mr. President, I feel that if a de- 
cision cannot be given upon 95 percent of 
the cases within a 10-day period, some- 
thing is certainly wrong in the develop- 
ment of our farm-credit system. 

I desire to pay tribute to the commit- 
teemen and county supervisors of. the 
Farmers’ Home Administration who have 
done a very great job during these very 
trying years just passed. I refer par- 
ticularly to the Great Plains area, in 
which I live. 

Starting in 1951, we saw the drought 
creeping into our area of Colorado, 
western Kansas, Nebraska, and Wyo- 
ming, and by the time the summer of 
1956 had come, many of our farmers and 
stockmen had faced 5 and 6 years with- 
out any crops. As a result, applications 
increased by over a thousand percent. It 
is a tribute to our local committees and 
supervisors, and also our State organi- 
zations, that, although they were greatly 
crowded and applications were stacked 
high, the shifting of personnel and other 
expediencies assisted greatly to relieve 
the situation, in spite of the antiquated 
machinery of our agricultural laws. 

Mr. President, I want to make one 
point clear. The legislation offered today 
is not a new or radical approach to the 
farm-credit situation. In almost every 
instance the provision of the present 
principles are incorporated into the of- 
fered legislation. There is no substan- 
tial change in any of the basic objectives 
of the Bankhead-Jones Act, as amended. 
The sole effect of this legislation is to 
simplify and codify all the provisions and 
bring it down to a plan of simplicity and 
directness and gear it more realistically 
to the credit needs of our farmers. 

In order that there may be no error 
about the purposes of the bill, and in 
order that a study of it may be facili- 
tated by all those who wish to study it, 
I have prepared a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp, immediately following the print- 
ing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? The Chair hears none, and it” 


is so ordered. 
(See exhibit B.) 
EXHIBIT A 
S. 1610 


A bill to simplify, consolidate, and improve 
the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with respect to making loans to 
farmers and stockmen, and for other pur- 
poses 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) this act may 
be cited as the “Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1957.” 

(b) The Congress finds that the statutory 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for making and insuring loans to farmers 
and stockmen who are unable to obtain the 
necessary credit they need elsewhere on rea- 
sonable terms and conditions should be re- 
vised and consolidated in order to avoid mul- 
tiplicity of loan types and in order to pro- 
vide for a more effective administration of 
such loans. 


TITLE I.—EMERGENCY LOANS 


SECTION 1. (a) The Secretary of Agri- 
culture (hereinafter in this act referred to 
as the “Secretary’) is authorized, in any 
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area designated as an emergency area pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (b) 
of this section, to make or insure loans to 
bona fide farmers and stockmen for any 
agricultural purposes, including but not 
limited to, the purchase of livestock, seed, 
feed, fertilizer, farm equipment, supplies, 
and other farm needs, the refinancing of 
existing indebtedness, and for family sub- 
sistence. 

(b) The Secretary may designate any area 
as an emergency area if he finds— 

(1) that there exists in such area a gen- 
eral need for agricultural credit which can- 
not be met for temporary periods of time by 
private, cooperative, or other responsible 
sources (including loans the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make or insure under any other 
act of Congress) at reasonable rates, and on 
terms and conditions which farmers and 
stockmen could be expected to meet under 
the circumstances; and 

(2) that the need for such credit in such 
area is the result of natural disaster or se- 
vere production losses. 

Sec. 2. (a) Loans made or insured by the 
Secretary under the provisions of this title 
shall— 

(1) be made to farmers and stockmen (in- 
cluding private corporations and associations 
engaged primarily in farming) (a) who have 
a reasonable prospect for successful opera- 
tion with the assistance of such loan, and 
(b) who cannot secure the credit they need 
from other sources on reasonable terms and 
conditions; 

(2) be made at a rate of interest not to 
exceed 3 percent per annum; and 

(3) be secured (a) in the case of any in- 
dividual farmer or stockman, by the per- 
sonal obligation and available security of the 
farmer or stockman, and (b) in the case of 
corporations or associations, by the personal 
obligation and available security of each 
person holding as much as 10 percent of the 
stock or other interest in the corporation or 
association. 

(b) Such loans shall be subject to an 
agreement that if at any time it shail appear 
to the Secretary that the borrower may be 
able to obtain a loan from a production credit 
association, a Federal land bank, or other 
responsible cooperative or private source, at 
reasonable rates and terms for loans for simi- 
lar purposes and periods of time prevailing in 
the area, the borrower will, upon request by 
the Secretary, apply for and accept such loan 
in sufficient amount to repay the Secretary or 
the insured lender, or both, and to pay for 
any stock necessary to be purchased in the 
cooperative lending agency in connection 
with such loan. 

(c) Such loans shall be subject to such 
other terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 

Src. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized, in 
any area designated by him pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of section 1 of this title as an 
emergency area, to furnish bona fide farmers 
and stockmen with feed for livestock or seeds 
for planting. 

(b) The Secretary shall furnish such feed 
and seeds for such period or periods of time 
and under such terms and conditions as he 
may determine to be required by the nature 
and effect of the emergency in any such des- 
ignated area. Assistance may be provided by 
payments to farmers and stockmen or by 
grants to local or State governments, and in 
either case such assistance may be condi- 
tioned upon the participation by State or 
local governments in the planning, adminis- 
tration, and cost of such assistance. 

(c) The Secretary may utilize the per- 
sonnel, facilities, property, and funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for carrying 
out the purposes of this section and, except 
as provided in section 407 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1949, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 1427), shall reimburse such cor- 
‘poration for the value of any commodities 
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furnished which are not paid for by the 
farmers or stockmen, and for costs and ad- 
ministrative expenses necessary in perform- 
ing such functions. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to uti- 
lize the revolving fund created by section 84 
of the Farm Credit Act of 1983, as amended 
(12 U. S. C. 1148a), (hereinafter referred to 
as the “fund” for carrying out the purposes 
of this title. 

Sec. 5. (a) All sums received by the Sec- 
retary from the liquidation of loans made 
under the provisions of this title and the act 
of April 6, 1949, as amended (63 Stat. 43), 
and the act entitled “An Act to provide 
emergency credit,” approved August 31, 1954 
(68 Stat. 999), and from the liquidation of 
any other assets acquired with money from 
the fund shall be added to and become a 
part of the fund. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the fund such additional sums as 
the Congress shall from time to time deter- 
mine to be necessary. 

Src. 6. The act of April 6, 1949, as amended 
(63 Stat. 43), and the act entitled “An act to 
provide emergency credit,” approved August 
31, 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 999), are here- 
by repealed. 

Sec. 7. The repeal of any provision of law 
made by section 6 of this title shall not— 

(1) invalidate any action taken, or affect 
the validity of any obligation incurred, under 
any such provision; or 

(2) prejudice the application of any farmer 
or stockman, with respect to receiving assist- 
ance under the foregoing provisions of this 
title, solely because any such farmer or stock- 
man is obligated for assistance received un- 
der any such repealed provision. 

Src. 8. The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such rules and regulations as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of the fore- 
going provisions of this title. 


TITLE II—GENERAL AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


Src. 21. This title shall become effective as 
soon as regulations have been prescribed 
under this authority consolidating the credit 
facilities available under prior legislation, 
but in no event later than June 30, 1958. 

Sec. 22. The Secretary is authorized to 
make and insure loans in the United States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, to per- 
sons eligible for such loans, as provided here- 
in, for the following purposes: 

(a) To provide for the purchase of land 
for agricultural uses. 

(b) To provide farm buildings and for soil 
or water conserving, irrigation, and drainage 
facilities, structures or practices; improve- 
ment of soil fertility; the establishment or 
improvement of permanent pastures; fenc- 
ing, planting of orchards; forestation, and 
other erosion preventives; and other means 
of development or improvement of farm or 
ranch lands. : 

(c) To assist in the temporary or con- 
servation retirement of farm or ranch land 
from cultivation. 

(d) To provide for all reasonable and 
necessary costs of the operation of farms 
or ranches. 

(e) To liquidate or refinance the existing 
indebtedness, or any portion thereof, of 
eligible applicants. 

(£) To provide the owners or operators of 
farms or ranches with funds for general ag- 
ricultural uses and such other related uses 
as may be determined by the Secretary. 

SEc. 23. (a) Individuals shall be eligible 
for loans under this title who— 

(1) are citizens of the United States of 
America; 7 

(2) operate farms not larger than family- 
type farms in the area; and 

(3) are certified by the county committee 
and-found by the Secretary to have the char- 
acter, industry, ability, and experience neces- 
sary and who will honestly endeavor to carry 
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out their obligations under loans which may 
be made to them. 

(b) Associations, including public or 
quasi-public agencies, which will provide to 
farmers and ranchers facilities and services 
for any of the purposes for which loans may 
be made under this title as the Secretary 
may specify from time to time (but not for 
land leasing or land purchasing except as 
may be necessary for the establishment of 
an authorized facility) shall be eligible for 
loans under this title. 

(c) Individuals or associations described 
in subsections (a) and (b) hereof shall be 
eligible for loans hereunder only if their 
credit needs for authorized purposes cannot 
be met by commercial banks, cooperative 
lending agencies, or from any other respon- 
sible source at reasonable rates and terms for 
loans of similar size and purpose prevailing 
in the community in or near which the 
applicant resides. 

SEc. 24. With respect to loans made or 
insured under this title, the Secretary shall— 

(a) Require full personal liability of the 
borrower and security of the type and 
amount for loans for various purposes as will 
reasonably secure repayment to the Secre- 


(b) Establish from time to time the inter- 
est rate at which loans for various purposes 
will be made at rates not exceeding 5 percent 
per annum, plus such fees and interest and 
amortization charges as he may require, tak- 
ing into consideration (1) the prevailing 
private and cooperative interest rates for 
loans for similar terms and purposes, (2) 
the need for such credit to the sound agri- 
cultural economy of the community, (3) the 
credit risk involved, and (4) the rate of in- 
terest paid by the Secretary on funds from 
which such loans are made. Fees collected, 
other than the insurance charges, shall be 
available for administrative expenses of the 
Farmers Home Administration, and shall be 
transferred annually to and become merged 
with any appropriation for such purposes. 

(c) Make or insure no loan to any indi- 
vidual, or loans to all individuals operating 
a single farming enterprise, which will cause 
such persons total outstanding principal in- 
debtedness incurred (i) under this act, title 
I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, and under the Water Facilities Act, as 
amended, for the acquisition or improvement 
of real estate, or for refinancing indebted- 
ness with respect to which a real-estate 
mortgage is taken, to exceed $30,000 at any 
one time; or (ii) which will cause such 
individual’s principal indebtedness under 
this title for operating loans to exceed 
$20,000 at any one time; and (iii) shall make 
no loan to any association which would cause 
such association’s principal indebtedness for 
loans under this title and the Water Fa- 
cilities Act, as amended, to exceed $250,000. 

(d) Require an agreement in connection 
with each loan that, if at any time it shall 
appear to the Secretary that the borrower 
may be able to obtain a loan from a produc- 
tion credit association, a Federal land bank, 
or other responsible cooperative or private 
credit source, at reasonable rates and terms 
for loans for similar purposes and periods of 
time prevailing in the area, the borrower 
will, upon request by the Secretary, apply 
for and accept such loan in sufficient amount 
to repay the Secretary or the insured lender, 
or both, and to pay for any stock necessary 
to be purchased in the cooperative lending 
agency in connection with such loan. 

(e) Except as herein specifically provided, 
determine from time to time the terms and 
conditions upon which such loans shall be 
made or insured. 

Src. 25. Loans which could be made by the 
Secretary under this title to individuals and 
to associations found to be eligible under 
section 23 may be made by lenders other 
than the United States and insured by the 
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Secretary. -In connection with the insur- 
ance of such loans— 

(a) The fund established pursuant to sec- 
tion 11 (a) of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, shall hereinafter be 
called the “Agricultural Credit Insurance 
Fund” and referred to in this title as the 
“fund.” The fund shall remain available 
as a revolving fund for the discharge of the 
obligations of the Secretary under agree- 
ments. insuring loans and mortgages pursu- 
ant to prior authority and as provided in 
this title. 

(b) Moneys in the fund not needed for 
current operations shall be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of the fund. The Secretary may pur- 
chase with money in the fund any notes 
issued by the Secretary to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to obtain money for the fund. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture— 

(1) shall require the borrower to pay such 
insurance and other charges as he deems 
proper, taking into account the amount of 
the loan and any prior liens. The insurance 
charge shall be at least 1 percent of the orig- 
inal amount of the loan and 1 percent each 
year on the outstanding balance of the loan, 
payable at such times as the Secretary shall 
direct; 

(2) is authorized to include in the insur- 
ance contracts agreements to service loans 
insured thereby and to purchase such insured 
loans which are not in default upon such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe; 

(3) may utilize the fund to pay taxes, in- 
surance, prior liens, and other expenses to 
protect or acquire the security taken in con- 
nection with such insured loans; and 

(4) shall deposit one-half of the amount 
collected as insurance charges in the fund. 
The remaining one-half of such collections 
shall be available for administrative expenses 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration to be 
transferred annually to and become merged 
with any appropriation for such purposes. 

(d) Notes and the security taken in con- 
nection therewith when acquired by the Sec- 
retary shall become a part of the fund. 
Notes may be held in the fund and collected 
according to their terms or may be sold and 
reinsured. Ali net proceeds from such col- 
lections, including the sale of notes or prop- 
erty shall be deposited in and become a part 
of the fund. 

(e) The third sentence, first paragraph, 
of section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended (12 U. S. C. 371) (relating to loans 
on farmlands by member banks) is here- 
by amended by inserting after the words 
“title I of the Bankhead Jones Farm Tenant 
Act” the following “or the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1957.” 
The next-to-the-last sentence in paragraph 
“seventh” of section 5136 if the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (12 U. S. C. 24), is 
hereby amended by striking out the colon 
immediately preceding the first proviso and 
inserting the following: “, or obligations 
which are insured by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture pursuant to the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, the act of 
August 28, 1937, as amended (relating to 
the conservation of water resources) or the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1957, and such obligations shall be 
considered as marketable obligations eligible 
for investment or purchase by a national 
bank as investment securities.” 


TITLE III—— ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 30. For the purposes of titles I and II 
of this act and the administration of assets 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture pursuant to the Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1946, as amended, the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, the act of August 28, 1937, as 
amended, title V of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, the act of April 6, 1949, as 
amended, the act entitled “An act to provide 
emergency credit,” approved August 31, 1954, 
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as amended, and the powers and duties of 
the Secretary under any other act authoriz- 
ing agricultural credit which the Secretary 
may assign to the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, the Secretary or his delegatees shall 
have the power to— 

(a) Appoint without regard to the civil 
service laws or the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, such experts as may be 
necessary in carrying out the provisions of 
this act: Provided, however, That the Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the consent of the Senate 
and shall receive basic compensation at the 
rate fixed by law. 

(b) Administer his powers and duties 
through such area finance, State or local 
offices in the United States and the Territo- 
ries and possessions as he determines to be 
necessary. The Secretary may authorize an 
Office to serve the area composed of two or 
more States if he determines that the vol- 
ume of business in the area is not subject 
to justify separate State offices. 

(c) Accept and utilize voluntary and un- 
compensated services, and with the consent 
of the agency concerned, utilize the officers, 
employees, equipment, and information of 
any agency of the Federal Government, or 
of any State, Territory or political subdivi- 
sion. 

(d) Within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor, make necessary expenditures 
for rent at the seat of government and else- 
where; for purchase and exchange of sup- 
plies and equipment; purchase or hire of 
passenger vehicles; printing and binding 
without regard to the act of January 12, 
1895, as amended (44 U. S. C. 111); and for 
such other facilities and services as he may 
from time to time find necessary for the 
proper administration of this act. 

(e) Acquire land and interest therein with- 
out regard to section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. 

(f) Compromise, adjust, or reduce claims 
and adjust and modify the terms of mort- 
gages, leases, contracts, and agreements en- 
tered into or administered by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration under any of its pro- 
grams, as circumstances may require: Pro- 
vided, however, That— - 

(1) compromise, adjustment, or reduction 
of claims of $15,000 or more must be effected 
by reference to the Secretary of the Treasury 
or to the Attorney General pursuant to the 
provisions of section 3469 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U. S. C. 194); 

(2) compromise, adjustment, or reduc- 
tion of claims shall be based on a reasonable 
determination by the Secretary of the 


. debtor’s ability to pay and the value of the 


security and with or without the payment of 
any consideration at the time of such ad- 
justment or reduction; 

(8) releases from personal liability may 
also be made with or without the payment of 
any consideration at the time of adjustment 
of claims against— 

(A) borrowers who have transferred the 
security property to other approved appli- 
cants under agreements assuming the out- 
standing secured indebtedness; and 

(B) borrowers who have transferred their 
farms to other approved applicants under 
agreements assuming that portion of their 
outstanding indebtedness against the farm 
which is equal to the value of the farm at 
the time of the transfer, and borrowers whose 
farms have been acquired by the Secretary, 
in cases where the county committees cer- 
tify and the Secretary determines that the 
borrowers have cooperated in good faith with 
the Secretary, have farmed in a workmanlike 
manner, used due diligence to maintain the 
security against loss, and otherwise fulfilled 
the covenants incident to their loans, to the 
best of their abilities; 

(4) no compromise, adjustment, or reduc- 
tion of claims shall be made upon terms more 
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favorable than recommended by the appro- 
priate county committee utilized pursuant 
to section 31 of this act; and 

(5) any claim which has been due and 
payable for 5 years or more, and where the 
debtor has no assets from which the claim 
could be collected and has no apparent fu- 
ture debt payment ability, or is deceased and 
has left no estate, or has been absent from 
his last known address for a period of at 
least 5 years, has no known assets, and his 
whereabouts cannot be ascertained without 
undue expense, may be charged off or re- 
leased by the Secretary upon a report and 
favorable recommendation of the employee 
of the administration having charge of the 
claim, and any claims involving a principal 
balance of $150 or less may be charged off 
or released whenever it appears to the Secre- 
tary that further collection efforts would 
be ineffectual or likely to prove uneconom- 
ical. 

(g) Collect all claims and obligations aris- 
ing or administered under this act, or under 
any mortgage, lease, contract, or agreement 
entered into or administered pursuant to 
this act and, if in his judgment necessary 
and advisable, pursue the same to final col- 
lection in any court having jurisdiction. 
All legal work arising out of such claims and 
obligations, including, but not limited to, 
the prosecution and defense of all litigation, 
is authorized to be performed, as determined 
by the General Counsel of the Department 
of Agriculture, through the Department of 
Justice, by attorneys of the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or by local counsel approved by the 
General Counsel of the Department of Agri- 
culture, whose fees, upon approval by the 
General Counsel, shall be paid by the Secre- 
tary; and 

(h) Make such rules and regulations and 
such delegations of authority as he deems 
necessary to carry out this act. 

Sec. 31. (a) The Secretary may utilize 
existing committees appointed pursuant to 
section 42 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, and is authorized 
and directed to appoint in each county in 
which activities are carried on under this 
act, a county committee composed of 3 indi- 
‘viduals residing in the county at least 2 of 
whom shall be farmers residing on farms and 
deriving the principal part of their income 
from farming. “County” as used in this sec- 
tion may include an area less than a county 
or parts of adjacent counties which because 
of distance, topography, type of agricul- 
ture, or means of communication can be 
better served as a part of a single unit. 
Committee appointments shall be for a term 
of 3 years except that the first appoint- 
ments for any new committee shall be for 
1-, 2-, and 8-year periods, respectively, so 
as to provide continuity for committee 
membership. The Secretary may appoint 
an alternate for each committee member. 
The members of the committee and their 
alternates shall be removable for cause by 
the Secretary. 

(b) The rates of compensation, the num- 
ber of days per month each member may 
be paid, and the amount to be allowed for 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses, 
shall be determined and paid by the Secre- 
tary. 

(c) The committee shall meet on the call 
of the chairman elected by the Committee 
or on the call of such other person as the 
Secretary may designate. 

(d) The committee shall, with the assist- 
ance of appraisals by competent employees of 
the Secretary, under rules established by the 
Secretary, recommend the value of farms and 
when required, the value of other security 
property. The committee shall perform 
such additional duties as the Secretary may 
require. 

Src. 32. All property subject to a line held 
by the Secretary or the titie to which is 
acquired by the Secretary under this act, 
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shall, notwithstanding that legal title is 
vested in the Secretary, be subject to taxa- 
tion by State, Territory, district, and local 
political subdivisions in the same manner 
and to the same extent as other property is 
taxed, except that no tax the rate of which 
is based on the ad valorem value of any notes 
or mortgages or other lien instruments held 
by or transferred to the Secretary, on any 
notes or lien instruments administered un- 
der this act which are made, assigned, or held 
by a person otherwise liable for such tax, or 
on the ad valorem value of any property 
conveyed or transferred to the Secretary, 
whether as a tax on the instrument, the 
privilege of conveying or transferring or the 
recordation thereof, shall be imposed or col- 
lected on or with respect to such instrument. 
Nor shall the failure to pay or collect such 
tax be a ground for refusal to record or file 
such instruments, failure to impart notice or 
prevent the enforcement of its provisions in 
any State or Federal court. 

Sec. 33. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and empowered to make advances to pre- 
serve and protect the security for or the 
lien or priority of the lien securing any loan 
or other indebtedness owing to, insured by, 
or acquired by the Secretary under this act 
or any other programs administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration; to bid for 
and purchase at any execution, foreclosure 
or other sale or otherwise to acquire prop- 
erty upon which the United States has a 
lien by reason of a judgment or execution 
arising from or which is pledged, mortgaged, 
conveyed, attached, or levied upon to secure 
the payment of any such indebtedness; to 
accept title to any property so purchased or 
acquired; and to sell, manage, or otherwise 
dispose of such property as hereinafter 
provided. 

(b) Real property acquired under the pro- 
visions of this section may be operated by 
the Secretary for a period not in excess of 
1 year from the date of acquisition or may 
be leased for such period or periods as the 
Secretary may deem necessary to protect the 
Government’s investment therein. 

(c) The Secretary shall determine whether 
real property acquired under this section 
is suitable for disposition to persons eligible 
for assistance under this act. Any property 
the Secretary determines to be suitable for 
such purposes shall, whenever practicable, 
be sold by the Secretary as expeditiously as 
possible to individuals eligible to receive the 
benefits of this act and in a manner consist- 
ent with the provisions thereof. Real prop- 
erty which is not suitable for sale to persons 
eligible for assistance under this act or which 
has not been purchased by such persons 
within a period of 3 years from the date of 
acquisition shall be sold by the Secretary at 
public or private sale at the best price ob- 
tainable after public notice for cash or on 
secured credit without regard to the laws 
governing the disposition of excess or surplus 
property of the United States. The terms of 
such sale shall require an initial down pay- 
ment of at least 20 percent with the remain- 
der payable in not more than 5 annual in- 
stallments with interest on unpaid balances 
at 5 percent per annum. 

(ad) With respect to any real property ac- 
quired under this section, the Secretary is 
authorized to grant or sell easements or 
rights-of-way for roads, utilities, and other 


appurtenances not inconsistent with the 


public interest. With respect to any rights- 
of-way over land on which the United States 
has a lien administered under this act, the 
Secretary may release said lien upon pay- 
ment to the United States of adequate con- 
sideration, and the interest of the United 
States arising under any such lien may be 
acquired for highway purposes by any State 
or county in condemnation proceedings under 
State law by service by certified mail upon 
the United States attorney for the district, 
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State director of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration for the State in which the farm is 
located, and upon the Attorney General of 
the United States: Provided, however, That 
the United States shall not be required to 
appear, answer or respond to any notice or 
writ sooner than $0 days from the time such 
notice or writ is returnable or purports to 
be effective, and the taking or vesting of 
title to the interest of the United States shall 
not become final under any order or decree 
until adequate compensation and damages 
has been finally determined and paid to the 
United States or into the registry of the 
court. 

Src. 34. No officer, attorney, or other em- 
ployee of the Secretary shall, directly or in- 
directly, be the beneficiary of or receive any 
fee, commission, gift, or other consideration 
for or in connection with any transaction or 
business under this act other than such 
salary, fee, or other compensation as he may 
receive as such officer, attorney, or employee. 
No member of a county committee shall 
knowingly make or join in making any cer- 
tification with respect to any land in which 
he or any person related to him within the 
third degree of consanguinity has or may ac- 
quire any interest. Any person violating any 
provision of this section shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $2,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 2 years, or both. 

Src. 35. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary such sums as the 
Congress may from time to time determine to 
be necessary to enable the Secretary to carry 
out the purposes of this act and for the ad- 
ministration of assets transferred to the 
Farmers Home Administration. Funds and 
authorizations for funds heretofore appro- 
priated under any act repealed hereby shall 
remain available for the purposes for which 
appropriated and are hereby made available 
for the purposes of this act. 

(b) Such amounts as the Congress may 
approve from time to time for making direct 
loans shall be borrowed from the Secretary 
of the Treasury in accordance with the pro- 
visions set forth in the first proviso of the 
second paragraph under the heading “Farm- 
ers Home Administration” of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1952. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to make 
and issue notes to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to obtain funds necessary for authorized 
expenditures out of the fund. Such notes 
shall be in such form and denominations and 
have such maturities and be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into ac- 
count the average rate on outstanding in- 
terest bearing marketable public debt obliga- 
tions of the United States. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
purchase ahy notes of the security issued 
hereunder and for that purpose, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use as 
a public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be is- 
sued under such act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to include any purchase of such notes. 
All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of such notes shall 
be treated as public debt transactions of the 
United States. 

Sec. 36. (a) References to any provision of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, superseded by any provision of this 
act, shall be construed as referring to the 
appropriate provision of this act. Titles I, 
II, and IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, as amended, except the applicable 
provisions of title IV in relation to the func- 
tions of the Secretary under title III of such 
act, and the act of August 28, 1937, as 
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amended, and title V of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, are hereby repealed, effec- 
tive June 30, 1957, or such earlier date as the 
provisions of this act are made effective by 
the Secretary’s regulations: Provided, how- 
ever, That such repeal shall in nowise affect 
the validity of any action taken or obligation 
entered into pursuant to the authority of 
said act: And provided further, That the re- 
peal of such acts shall not prejudice the ap- 
plication of any person with respect to re- 
ceiving assistance under the provisions of 
this title solely because such person is ob- 
ligated to the Secretary under authorization 
contained in any such repealed provision. 

(b) If any provision of this act or the ap- 
plication thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


EXHIBIT B 


ANALYSIS OF THE BL (S. 1610) CONSOLI- 
DATED FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION ACT 
or 1957 


Title I contains appropriate provisions 
relating to emergency loans and furnishing 
feed and seed assistance and would replace 
existing authority for production emer- 
gency loans, economic emergency loans, spe- 
cial emergency loans, fur loans, and special 
livestock loans, each of which is now avail- 
able only upon the determination of areas 
affected by special types of emergencies. 

Section 1 (a) authorizes the making and 
insuring by the Secretary of loans to bona 
fide farmers and stockmen for any agricul- 
tural purposes, including refinancing and 
family subsistence. Under section 2 (b), 
such Icans would be limited to areas where 
the Secretary finds a general need for agri- 
cultural credit which cannot be met for 
temporary periods from other sources, in- 
cluding regular loan programs of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at reasonable rates and 
on terms and conditions which farmers and 
stockmen can repay in view of emergency 
circumstances. That need for credit must 
be found to have resulted from a natural 
disaster or severe production losses. 

Under section 2 (a) only farmers and 
stockmen (including corporations primarily 
engaged in farming) who have a reasonable 
prospect of successful operation with the 
assistance of such a loan and who are unable 
to secure the necessary credit from other 
sources would be eligible for emergency 
loans. The loans would be at the rate of 
3 percent per annum and would be evi- 
denced by the personal obligation and avail- 
able security for individual farmers and 
stockmen, and, in the case of corporations, 
by the personal obligation and available 
security of each holder of as much as 10 per- 
cent of the stock. All emergency loans 
would contain an agreement by the bor- 
rower to refinance the balance of the in- 
debtedness when private or cooperative 
credit can be secured. 

Under section 3 (c) the Secretary is au- 
thorized to fix the terms and conditions of 
emergency loans other than the terms de- 
scribed above. This provision would per- 
mit the tailoring of loans to the needs aris- 
ing out of the various types of emergency 
and the pattern of agriculture in the area. 

Section 3 (a) contains provisions similar 
to the provisions now found in section 2 (d) 
of Public Law 38 (12 U. S. C. 1148a-2 (d)), 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
furnish feed for livestock and seeds for 
planting to bona fide farmers in areas de- 
termined by the Secretary under this title 
to be emergency areas. Under existing law, 
this authority is limited to major disaster 
areas proclaimed by the President. 

Section 3 (b) contains the additional pro- 
vision that such assistance either directly 
to farmers or through States or local gov- 
ernments may be conditioned upon partici- 
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pation by the State or local governments in 
planning, administration, and cost of such 
assistance. The provisions of existing law, 
section 407 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1949, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1427), 
relating to the use of surplus stocks owned 
or controlled by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
portion to assist in relieving from the effects 
of a major disaster under Public Law 875 are 
recognized and retained in section 3 (c) of 
the bill. 

This title requires no immediate appro- 
priation since under section 4 the existing 
disaster loan revolving fund is made avail- 
able for loans under this title. Collections 
and liquidations of loans made under prior 
emergency authorities would be deposited in 
that fund under section 5 (a). Additional 
appropriations to the fund are authorized 
by section 5 (b). 

Since this title would constitute the sole 
authority for emergency loans by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, all existing authority for 
such credit would be repealed by section 6. 
However, under section 7, the repeal would 
not affect any existing obligations, nor 
prejudice any present borrower from receiv- 
ing further emergency assistance. 

Section 8 authorizes the issuance of regu- 
lations by the Secretary to carry out the 
purposes of the title. 

Title II contains all of the policy provi- 
sions applicable to loans for general agricul- 
tural purposes. It would replace existing 
authority for Tenant Purchase loans, Farm 
Enlargement loans, Farm Development 
loans, Small Farm loans for development and 
improvement, Disabled Veterans’ loans, and 
Refinancing loans under title I of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, Farm Housing 
and other farm building loans under title V 
of the Housing Act of 1949, Soil and Water 
Conservation loans under the Water Facili- 
ties Act of August 28, 1937, and regular op- 
erating loans to the operators of farms not 
larger than family-type farms under section 
21 of the bill. Title II would become effec- 
tive only after the existing regulations have 
been consolidated under this single author- 
ity for agricultural loans. A final effective 
date of June 30, 1958, would provide ample 
time for the conversion to the new authority. 

Section 22 lists specifically, but in broad 
terms, the purposes for which such loans 
could be made. They include the purchase 
of land for the agricultural uses, and all 
types of farm building, or Soil and Water 
Conservation irrigation and drainage facili- 
ties, structures and practices. Loans would 
be available to assist in the participation in 
the acreage reserve and conservation reserve 
features of the Soil Bank Act. Loan pur- 
poses would also include refinancing of 
existing debts of farmers and for all reason- 
ably necessary operation costs. 

Only individual citizens of the United 
States operating farms not larger than fam- 
ily-type farms in the area, who are found by 
the county committee to have the character, 
industry, ability, and experience necessary to 
meet their obligations will be eligible for 
such loans. However, loans may be made 
under the authority of 23 (b) to associa- 
tions, other than land-leasing and land- 
purchasing associations, which would pro- 
vide farmers and ranchers with facilities 
necessary for their farming operations. This 
authority is particularly applicable to the 
association-type facility for irrigation, do- 


“mestic water, drainage, and similar farm 


needs. 

Section 23 (c) contains a provision simi- 
lar to the existing requirement that this 
type of credit should be available only to 
persons who cannot secure the necessary 
credit from private sources at reasonable 
rates and terms in the community. Elimi- 
nated from existing law is the provision that 
a person who cannot secure credit from pri- 
vate sources at 5 percent or less shall be 
eligible. At the present time, there is prac- 
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tically no farm-operating credit available at 
5 percent except through the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This means that practically all 
farmers meet this eligibility test. 

Under section 24, loans for general agricul- 
tural purposes would be secured by the full 
personal liability of the borrower and security 
of the type and amount as will reasonably 
secure payment of the loan, taking into 
account the purpose for which the loan was 
made. Interest return for these loans would 
not exceed 5 percent plus such fees and other 
charges as the Secretary might impose. In 
determining the interest rates and fees, the 
Secretary would be directed to consider pre- 
vailing interest rates for similar loans, the 
need for the sound agricultural economy for 
the community, the credit risk involved in 
the type of loan, and the rate of interest paid 
by the Secretary on funds borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury for making such 
loans. Except for one-half of the insurance 
charge on loans insured by the Secretary, 
the fees collected in connection with these 
loans would be available for administrative 
expenses. 

Section 24 (c) contains a $30,000 maximum 
limit at any one time on real-estate indebted- 
ness under existing authority and under title 
II of this bill. Operating loan indebtedness 
under this bill would be limited to $20,000 
to any one at any time. Association type 
loans under this title and the Water Facilities 
Act could not increase the association’s in- 
debtedness in excess of $250,000 to any one at 
any time. 

All loans made under this authority would 
contain an agreement by the borrower to 
refinance with private or cooperative credit 
when possible. Additional terms and con- 
ditions for loans are within the authority 
of the Secretary under section 24 (e). 

Section 25 contains specific authorization 
to insure the types of loans to persons who 
would be eligible under this title for direct 
loans. The Farm Tenant Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund established by section 11 (a) of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act would 
be redesignated as the “Agricultural Credit 
Insurance Fund” and would be utilized for 
the insurance of loans under this title. An 
insurance charge of at least 1 percent would 
be required at the time of loan closing and 
at least 1 percent each year on the unpaid 
balance. As under existing law, the Secre- 
tary would be authorized to service the in- 
sured loans and a means to purchase them 
as & secondary market. One-half of the in- 
surance charge is to be deposited in the fund 
as an insurance premium. The other one- 
half is to be available for administrative 
expenses. The notes of borrowers and the 
security taken in connection with loans in- 
sured under this title and collections there- 
from will be a part of the fund under section 
25 (d). 

The first sentence of section 25 (e) adds 
loans under this act to the list of loans which 
are exempt, under the Federal Reserve Act 
from the loan-value ratio limitation on na- 
tional banks. A similar provision is found 
in existing law. The second sentence makes 
loans insured under this title and loans pre- 
viously insured under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act and the Water Facilities 
Act eligible for investment by State mem- 
ber banks and national banks, so that such 
loans are not required to be within the limit 
on real-estate loans in relation to capital 
and surplus of the bank. 

Title III contains administrative servicing 
provisions similar to those now contained in 
title IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. While the powers under this act are 
vested in the Secretary, it is contemplated 
that administration of its provisions will be 
through the Farmers Home Administration. 

Section 30 (f) is identical with section 41 
(g) of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended by Public Law 878, 84th Con- 
gress. It deals with compromise, adjust- 
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ment, and debt settlement of claims against 
borrowers arising out of this and prior loan 
authorities. 

Section 31 (a) contains slight modifica- 
tions of the present authority for county 
committees under section 42 of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. The changes 
made by this section give more latitude in 
the area served by a county committee, in 
determining the compensation for commit- 
tees, and their functions in connection with 
the making of loans. 

Section 32 relates to the payment of taxes 
on property serving as security for loans. 
Under section 50 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act real property utilized for 
the purposes of title I is subject to State and 
local taxes, the same as if the land were in 
the hands of a private party. Section 32 of 
this bill would extend that principle to all 
real estate and chattel security, except that 
notes, mortgages, and other intangible per- 
sonal property held by the Secretary or by 
an insured lender would not be subject to 
State or local taxes. 

Section 33 contains provisions similar to 
those found in section 51 of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. The 
Secretary’s authority with respect to the sale 
of the property would be broadened under 
section 33. In section 33 (c), specific pro- 
vision is included dealing with such dispo- 
sition. It may be compared with the ap- 
plicable provisions of section 43 of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. 

Under section 34 (d), specific authority is 
granted for the treatment of easements and 
rights-of-way. The consent of the United 
States is given, in this subsection, to actions 
in condemnation by State and county gov- 
ernments for highway purposes of the mort- 
gage or lien interest of the United States. 
This consent is conditioned upon payment of 
adequate compensation and procedural re- 
quirements designed to protect the interests 
of the United States. 

Section 34 makes it a crime for any em- 
ployee to receive any consideration in con- 
nection with any business under this act 
other than his regular salary. Certifications 
by a county committeeman with respect to 
land in which he or his close relatives are 
interested is also made a crime. 

Section 35 contains authorizations for ap- 
propriations and for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to secure funds to be loaned by bor- 
rowing from the Secretary of the Treasury 
in a manner heretofore employed under the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1952. 

Section 35 (c) retains existing authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
funds for honoring the obligations against 
the insurance fund by borrowing from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 36 (a) preserves cross references to 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act found 
in State and Federal statutes and directs 
that such reference shall be construed to 
the applicable provisions of this act. The 
provisions of title IV of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, are preserved 
with respect to the functions of the Secre- 
tary under title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, dealing with the sub- 
marginal land program. Title III of that 
act is also preserved. Titles I, II, and, ex- 
cept as provided above, title IV of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, the act of 
August 28, 1937 (Water Facilities Act), and 
the Housing Act of 1949 (farm housing and 
other farm buildings), are repealed effective 
on June 30, 1958, or on such earlier date as 
consolidated regulations are issued by the 
Secretary under this new authority. 

Section 46 (a) also contains a savings 
clause with respect to obligations incurred 
under prior authority and provides that such 
obligation shall not prejudice an applicant’s 
right for assistance under this act. 

Section 36 (b) contains the usual sever- 
ability clause. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Monday at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til Monday, March 18, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 14, 1957: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


John Clifford Folger, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Belgium. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


William Howard Francis, Jr., of Texas, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice 
Carter Lane Burgess, resigned. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, un- 
der the provisions of section 8294, title 10, 
United States Code, as modified by the act of 
April 30, 1956 (70 Stat. 119), and section 
8067, title 10, United States Code with a view 
to designation for the performance of duties 
as indicated: 


To be lieutenant colonel, USAF (Medical) 
Quintino J. Serenati, AO969179. 
To be major, USAF (Dental) 
Edward A. Graykowski, AO3042009. 
To be captains, USAF (Medical) 


Andrew P. Batson, AO3002006. 
John K. Cherry, AO3001537. 
Richard T. Day, AO948530. 

Hugh B. Mitchell, Jr. 

Edgardo Ortiz-Gordils, AO3041670. 
David L. Robinson. 

William L. Shepard, AO3002034. 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


Robert A. Karr, AO816117. 
Thomas Salimeno, Jr. 
Roy S. Sloan. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 


George W. Beddingfield. 

Hubert R. Buxton, Jr. 

John H. Carney, 403045937. 
Edward E. Christensen. 

Charles D. Cobau. 

Yancey G. Culton, Jr., AO3044662. 
Leroy J. Cummings, AO3041963. 
John P. Darby, Jr., AO3041783. 
Joseph T. DeWiitte. 

John P. Dodds. 

John R. DuBois, Jr. 

Henry M. Eisenberg, AO02249870. 
John Floyd, AQ3074724. 

Ridley M. Glover, AO3045946. 
Howard R. Gould. 

Duane E. Graveline, AO03043199. 
Stanley N. Graven, AO3045948. 
William D. Heath, 01879809. 
Eugene Kalnitsky, AO3041641. 
Dana G. King, Jr., AO3045955. 
Gerald Klebanoff, AO3074765. 
Eugene L. Komrad, AO03074713. 
Charles F. Llenza, AOQ3076448. 
John D. Moroney, A03074718. 
Anthony S. Neri, AO3074778. 
Norris L. Newton, AO3074734. 
George K. Nitz, AO3041622. 
Henry J. Powsner. 

Marlan L. Rhame, Jr. 

Harold N. Richardson, AO3042263. 
Robert P. Riker. 
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Charles A. Rockwood, Jr. 

Alfred R. Rosenthal, AO03074749. 
Bernhard Roth, AO1891757. 
David Seaman, AO03042798. 

James A. Sheffield, AO3043843. 
Samuel G. Southwick, AO030438908. 
Ralph C. Tierney, AO03045976. 
Orville E. Weaver. 

Lester F. Williams, Jr., AO3045978. 
James C. Wootton. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 
William R. Brown, AO83042376, 
William T. Byerly, AO746288. 
Theodore C. Cole, AO2214954. 
John H. Miller, AO3001723. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


John Minor Wisdom, of Louisiana, to be 
United States circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice 
Wayne G. Borah, retired. 

John S. Hastings, of Indiana, to be United 
States circuit judge, seventh circuit, vice J. 
Earl Major, retired. : 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Clark W. Gregory, of Michigan, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Michigan for a term of 4 years, vice William 
A. Nowicki, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 14, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be a 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, of California, to 
be Counselor of the Department of State. 

Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, of New Hampshire, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Murray Snyder, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Dewey Short, of Missouri, to be an Assiste 
ant Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Olin Hatfield Chilson, of Colorado, to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons to be Ambas- 
sadors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the country 
indicated with their respective names: 

David K. E. Bruce, of Maryland, to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Amory Houghton, of New York, to France. 

William J. Sebald, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to Australia. 

Elbridge Durbrow, 
Vietnam. 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

Paul W. McCracken, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

Albert James Robertson, of Iowa, to be a 
member for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 30, 1957. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

Gordon Gray, of North Carolina, to be Di- 
rector of the Ofñce of Defense Mobilization. 

THE NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

Robert O. Boyd, of Oregon, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Mediation Board for the 
term expiring February 1, 1960. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


Brig. Gen. Paul D. Berrigan (colonel, Corps 
of Engineers), to be a member of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


Randolph H. Weber, of Missouri, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Missouri. 


of California, to 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


D. Malcolm Anderson, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania for a term of 4 years. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following groups of nominations for 
appointment, transfer or promotion in the 
Army were confirmed today: 

The nominations of Maj. Gen. Arthur Gil- 
bert Trudeau, and 438 other officers, which 
were received by the Senate on Jan. 14, 1957, 
and which appear in full in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for that date, under the cap- 
tion, “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Arthur Gilbert Trudeau, which is 
shown on p. 525, and ending with the name of 
Peter F. Van Houten, on p. 527; 

The nominations of William J. Chilcoat, 
and 331 other officers, which were received by 
the Senate on Feb. 21, 1957, and which appear 
in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that 
date, under the caption, “Nominations,” be- 
ginning with the name of William J. Chil- 
coat, which is shown on p. 2429, and ending 
with the name of Raymond E. Zickel, on 
p. 2430; and 

The nominations of William F. Acers, and 
901 other officers, which were received by the 
Senate on Feb. 27, 1957, and which appear in 
full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that 
date, under the caption “Nominations,” þe- 
ginning with the name of William F. Acers, 
which is shown on p. 2714, and ending with 
the name of Louise E. Sullivan, which 
appears on p. 2718. 


In THE Navy 
Vice Adm. William M. Callaghan, United 


States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice admiral. 


In THE MARINE CORPS 
Col. Carey A. Randall, 05132, United States 
Marine Corps, to temporary appointment to 
the grade of brigadier general, to hold such 
grade while he is assigned as Military Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense. 


POSTMASTERS 
; CALIFORNIA 
Lillian M. Burrow, Betteravia. 
Loudon F. Hillhouse, Bijou. 
Irene F. Tallis, Hilts. 
Vera A. Largent, Leucadia. 
Herman J. Johnson, San Carlos. 
Wynn K. Giles, West Point. 
FLORIDA 
Troy K. Smith, Bowling Green. 
John Lester Dicus, Clearwater. 
Lewis M. Gallaway, Eustis. 
Wilmer K. Sadler, Lutz. 
Harry Beckner, Jr., Mango. 
David W. Gormican, St. Leo. 
John R. Higgins, Samoset. 
GEORGIA 
- Ed J. Ehrensperger, Blackshear. 
Homer Coy Anderson, Cusseta. 
Clara W. Smith, Sargent. 
William Madison Dewberry, Tifton. 
IDAHO 
Jesse O. Hiatt, Marsing. 
Robert J. Krouse, Priest River. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
- Robert S. Caves, Wenham. 


NEBRASKA 
Layton E. Baker, Neligh. 
ElRoy Bartels, Tobias. 
Harry F. Falke, Wahoo. 
NEVADA 
Minnie Kennedy Tuxill, Glenbrook. 
NEW JERSEY 
Frank E. Gersie, Clifton. 


OHIO 


- Raymond C. Mote, Austinburg. 
Wilson S. Geisler, Dalton. 
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Virginia C. Carter, Magnetic Springs. 

Martha R. Maerkisch, North Fairfield, 

Robert C. Detwiler, Seville. 

Nolen E. Stuckey, Van Wert. 
OKLAHOMA 

Ernest H. Armstrong, Baker. 

Richard W. Lilly, Fletcher. 

Archie A. Godfrey, Lone Wolf, 

Phillip J. McGee, Wetumka. 


OREGON 
Madalene M. Hutchison, Bates. 
Joseph P. Kelly, Coos Bay. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Theodore Mehlhaf, Menno, 
UTAH 
Charles Norman Baxter, Milford. 
VIRGINIA 
Louis W. Blankenship, Glen Lyn. 
WYOMING 
Iduma Slagowski, Mountain View. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate March 14, 1957: 
POSTMASTERS 
> FLORIDA 

Wayne Searcy, at Tallahassee. 
LOUISIANA 

William Caldwell Fisher, at Morrow. 
VIRGINIA 


Joseph F. Downing, Jr., at Keller, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, Marcu 14, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our creator and bene- 
factor, we worship and adore Thee as 
the only source of the wisdom that never 
errs and the courage that never falters. 

Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
humbly we confess that we are unhappy 
and restless until we find our joy and 
peace in Thee. 

We pray that we may have a clear per- 
ception of our duties and seek to dis- 
charge them faithfully and in the fear 
of God. 

Grant that the mind and heart of our 
President, our Speaker, and all the Mem- 
bers of Congress may be richly endowed 
with understanding and insight as they 
set themselves to the difficult task of 
finding the right solution to the problem 
of human relationships. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


TAX RELIEF FOR FARMERS AND 
RANCHERS FORCED TO LIQUI- 
DATE THEIR FOUNDATION HERDS 
BECAUSE OF DROUGHT CONDI- 
TIONS 
Mr.IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to extend my remarks at 

this point in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. IKARD. Mr: Speaker, we are all 
aware of the terrible drought conditions 
which have existed in a large part of 
this country for the last 5 years. 
Throughout the Southwest our people 
have watched their rangelands dry and 
burn under the most devastating 
drought in our history. Many of them 
have been forced to sell at sacrifice prices 
their valuable foundation herds. Until 
last year, they were forced to pay capi- 
tal-gains tax on the money received in 
the sale of these herds, even though it 
was their intention to purchase replace- 
ment stock as soon as the drought ended. 

Early in the 84th Congress I intro- 
duced H. R. 6103 which would have per- 
mitted farmers and ranchers to hold the 
proceeds of emergency and forced sales 
of draft, breeding, or dairy animals tax 
free if the proceeds were ultimately uti- 
lized for replacement of their basic 
herds. The provisions of that bill are 
now law. While the Internal Revenue 
Code permits the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to extend the period dur- 
ing which the replacement of herds 
liquidated on account of the drought 
may be made, our farmers and ranchers 
have had difficulty in obtaining exten- 
sions of time. Soon after the law was 
changed in the summer of last year, the 
Internal Revenue Service issued a tech- 
nical information release which stated 
that no exteasion of time for the re- 
placement of draft, breeding, or dairy 
animals would be allowed unless the tax- 
payer could show reasonable cause for 
not being able to replace this livestock 
within 1 year. This reasonable-cause 
requirement, while innocuous enough on 
its face, has nevertheless caused our 
farm and ranch people difficulty. We 
know, just as they do, that it takes time 
to rebuild devastated ranges and pas- 
tures. When a man is blessed with rain 
after a prolonged drought, he does not 
just wake up the next morning to find 
a completely restored range or pasture. 
Time—rain and time—plus good man- 
agement are required to rebuild the farm 
and grassland. 

Today, along with my colleagues the 
gentlemen from Texas [Mr, FISHER, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr. TEAGUE, and Mr. Youne], I 
have introduced a bill that would permit 
our farmers and ranchers at least 5 years 
within which to replace their sacrificed 
foundation herds before they need to go 
to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, hat in hand, for an extension and an 
affidavit of reasonable cause. 

Mr. Speaker, tax-writing committees 
of the Congress recognized the needs 
created by the drought long before the 
President made his swing through the 
drought country. We took action, over 
the -Treasury’s opposition, to provide the 
tax relief which my bill will extend. 
This bill carries out one of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s commit- 
tee for alleviating emergency conditions 
brought about by the prolonged drought. 
The President might have recommended 
legislation to carry out this proposal 
himself; however, the fact that he has 
not done so must not prevent us from 
taking immediate action to give these 
people the relief that they need. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday to file a privileged report on 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill for 1958. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, March 
17 is a great day not only for the Irish 
but also for all those who admire cour- 
age, persistency of purpose, the power of 
an ideal, and ceaseless dedication to a 
cause. ‘The Irish have gone into many 
lands, have fought under many flags, 
and have helped to build many countries. 
Here in the United States the sons of 
Irishmen have been one of our strongest 
segments in keeping alive the original 
fires of nationalistic independence and 
in fostering lasting dedication to true 
democracy. No man has more rever- 
ence for equality among men than an 
Irishman. 

Once each year I take pride in paying 
tribute to the Irish, and for that day I 
am permitted not to change, but to alter, 
my surname by transplanting the final 
letter to make it O’Moran. I notice to- 
day I have a multitude of company for I 
notice green badges bearing the names of 
O’ ALGER, O’Corrin, and I think I even de- 
tect an O’O’HaARA. 

This year the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians of Connecticut have officially au- 
thorized me to assume the O’Moran 
name, and to wear this impressive em- 
blem of green ribbon surmounted by a 
sparkling elephant, inscribed with the 
immortal words, “Erin go bragh” and 
the title “O’Moran,” the handiwork of 
Mr. Henry Hendley, a disabled veteran 
of Arlington, Va. 

I accept this honor humbly and wear 
it proudly because I am in the company 
of good men in a good cause, and so I, 
too, shall say, “Cead Mille Failte.” 


AI.NIVERSARY OF PROCLAMATION 
OF SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that March 14 marks the 18th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of Slovak 
independence. 

- The Slovak people have distinguished 
themselves by their uncompromising re- 
sistance to all forms of communism and 
by their burning desire for freedom and 
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self-determination. Regardless of an 
individual’s position in the current 
Czechoslovak controversy, I think we can 
all agree that the Slovak people are en- 
titled to and should have the right to 
choose their own political form of gov- 
ernment, be it federated or independent, 
when their homeland is liberated. 

As one who has a large number of 
persons of Slovak origin within my own 
congressional district, I wish to assure 
them of my personal conviction that 
their country will surely one day be lib- 
erated from the yoke of Communist 
tyranny and that the Slovak people will 
again have that precious right of choice 
as to their political, economic, and social 
institutions, a right which is an inalien- 
able one for all mankind. 


YANKEE HOMECOMING, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, about 5 
years ago, a young man who lives in 
Orleans on Cape Cod—not far from my 
home—had a wonderful idea. 

He is Jack Frost, a well-known New 
England artist, who visualized all New 
England working together to bring thou- 
sands more tourists than usual to New 
England in 1958 to view with their fami- 
lies our wonderful advantages. 

His project is Yankee Homecoming, 
1958. All of us today are Yankees 
whether we live in the North, East, South, 
or West—to our friends abroad all of us 
are Yankees. 

Those who will visit New England for 
the first time will find there what I think 
we natives prize so much—peace of 
mind, contentment and most hospitable 
neighbors. ‘Then there is such a wide 
scope available, travel, recreation, our 
growing. industrial opportunities. 

We hope to gain new residents, we 
hope to gain more branches of some of 
our national industries. 

Our visitors will have opportunity to 
visit famous trails and shrines, to see 
and hear colorful festivals and concerts, 
to witness exciting athletic events, to 
enjoy beauty of mountain and seaside 
we believe cannot be surpassed anywhere 
in the world. 

The door of welcome is open to all. 

Yankee homecoming will also demon- 
strate the values and inspiring results 
of Yankee free enterprise. 

Some of our early New Englanders 
went to other parts of our country. I 
extend a cordial invitation to their de- 
scendants to return to the region of their 
ancestors and see the accomplishments 
of today. Some we hope will remain and 
work beside us and help us contribute to 
the bright future ahead. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous. consent that Subcommittee 
No. 7 of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs may be permitted to sit during 
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general debate in the House this after- 
noon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEVING SHORTAGE OF FUNDS 
FOR HOME LOANS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
209) to provide interim assistance, 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, in relieving the shortage of 
funds for home loans, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert “That (a) section 303 (d) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘In addition to the preferred stock 
provided for in the first sentence of this 
subsection, the Association is authorized 
and directed to issue and deliver to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to accept, preferred stock of the Asso- 
ciation having an aggregate par value equal 
to $50,000,000.’ 

“(b) Section 303 (e) of such act is 
amended (1) by striking out ‘pursuant to 
subsection (d)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘pursuant to the first sentence of subsection 
(d)’, and (2) by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: ‘The preferred 
stock of the Assoication delivered to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury pursuant to the second 
sentence of subsection (d) of this section 
shall be in exchange for-a note or notes of 
the Association, aggregating $50,000,000 in 
principal amount (and upon which the 
accrued interest shall have been paid 
through the date of delivery), held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to the 
authority contained in section 304 (c).’ 

“(c) Section 304 (c) of such act is 
amended by striking out all of the second 
sentence after ‘or (2)’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘such purchase would 
increase the aggregate principal amount of 
his then outstanding holdings of such ob- 
ligations under this subsection to an amount 
greater than $1,350,000,000.’ 

“Src. 2. Section 305 (e) of the National 
Housing Act is amended (1) by striking out 
‘$50,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$00,000,000’, and (2) by striking out 
‘$5,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$10,000,000.’ 

“Src. 3. Section 220 (d) (3) (B) (ili) of 
the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out in the second proviso thereof 
‘or per family unit, as the case may be,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘without regard to 
the number of rooms being less than four, or 
four or more,’.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint 
resolution to provide interim assistance, 
through the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, in relieving the shortage of funds 
for home loans, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. . : 
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AMENDING HOUSE RESOLUTION 99, 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I spoke to the Speaker about 
a minor resolution reported from the 
Committee on Rules. May I be recog- 
nized on behalf of the Committee on 
Rules to call up this resolution for con- 
sideration? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I present a privileged resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 197 


Resolved, That House Resolution 99, 85th 
Congress, is amended by striking out the 
words “within the United States” where they 
appear on lines 19 and 20, page 3, of said 
engrossed resolution, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “within the United States, 
its Territories and possessions, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico.” 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Rules so far 
this session has not granted foreign 
travel privileges to any committee. We 
have, however, included in the resolu- 
tion the right to visit any offshore ter- 
ritories and possessions. Inadvertently 
that was omitted from the resolution 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and this merely corrects that 
oversight. It is unanimously approved 
by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MARTIN. ~- Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to and a 
“ta to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

_ The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 24] 


Allen, Calif. Engle Kearney 
Allen, Il. Fiynt Lankford 
Bailey Green, Oreg. Magnuson 
Blitch Green, Pa. Mailliard 
Bolton Harrison, Nebr. Morrison 
Bowler Hébert Moulder 
Chiperfield Hess Powell 
Coffin Hiestand Prouty 
Cooley Holt Scherer 
Dawson, Ill. Holtzman Sieminski 
Dies Hosmer Siler 
Diggs Jackson Teague, Tex. 
Donohue Jensen 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
STANDARDS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Labor Standards of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
may sit next week during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HUNGARIAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

` There was no objection. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, March 15, — 


1957, is the 109th anniversary of Hun- 
garian. Freedom Day. It was on March 
15, 1848, that the Hungarian people be- 
gan their revolt against the oppressive 
foreign rule of the Austrian Empire. 
That revolution was finally defeated, but 
only by the entry of Russian troops, 
whose aid had been requested by the 
Austrians. 

This year the celebration of Freedom 
Day has a special significance. The 
Hungarian people have again sought 
their independence from foreign domi- 
nation and again the revolution has been 
put down by the brute force of Russian 
troops. The difference, of course, is that 
this time Russia is a foreign power, rul- 
ing Hungary. Today, as in 1848, the 
American people stand with the brave 
Hungarians in their devotion to freedom 
and independence. Unfortunately, all 
they get from our high executive officers 
is doubletalk. 

Americans join with their Hungarian 
brethren in celebrating Hungarian Free- 
dom Day. We do so with a deep sense of 
sorrow for the measureless sufferings 
which the peoples of Hungary willingly 
accepted in their unsuccessful fight for 
real freedom. These same sacrifices 
make us realize anew the unquenchable 
passion for freedom possessed by these, 
our fellow men. It is our faith that how- 
ever black may be the clouds of tyranny 
at this moment, Hungary will again know 
life as a sovereign and independent state. 

When the history of this era is written, 
it will properly place on the doorstep of 
this administration, at least a part of the 
blame for the present-day sad plight of 
these brave people. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 160) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4090) to provide a i-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and of 
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certain excise-tax rates, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be of- 
fered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LATHAM]; and pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 160 which makes in 
order the consideration of H. R. 4090, the 
Tax Rate Extension Act of 1957. The 
resolution waives points of order against 
the bill and provides for a closed rule 
and 3 hours of general debate. 

The bill, reported without amendment 
from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
extends for 1 year the present 52 percent 
corporate normal income tax rate which 
otherwise would revert to 47 percent on 
April 1 this year. This extension covers 
not only ordinary corporations, but mu- 
tual insurance corporations and inter- 
insurers. 

It also extends the excise tax rates on 
alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, automo- 
biles, and automobile parts and acces- 
sories. It will not affect the tax rate on 
gasoline, trucks and buses, diesel and 
special motor fuels on which the excise 
tax rates were extended, and in some 
instances increased, under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956. If these excise 
taxes were not extended, refunds of ap- 
proximately $180 million would have to 
be paid to dealers with respect to floor 
stocks, or inventories of tax articles 
on which the rates would be reduced. 
With the 1-year extension the payments 
on these refunds will be postponed until 
1959. 

The expenditures in the budget pre- 
sented by the President for fiscal 1957 
are estimated at $68,900,000,000, with re- 
ceipts estimated at $70,600,000,000. 
Thus, if these tax rates are not extended, 
there will be a loss in revenue of $172 
million and the anticipated surplus in 
fiscal 1957 would be reduced to about 
$1,500,000,000. The budget for fiscal 1958 
is $71,800,000,000, with receipts estimated 
at $73,600,000,000. Since there is a lag in 
corporation tax collection, there would 
be an estimated loss of revenue of $2,- 
103,000,000 in fiscal 1958 which together 
with the floor stock refunds of $180 mil- 
lion, would result in a deficit of about 
$500 million in the fiscal year 19538. 
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Mr. Speaker, this tax bill should not be 
necessary at a time when we have an 
alltime record economy. ‘The taxes pro- 
vided for continuation in this bill should 
be permitted to die. We should be re- 
ducing taxes rather than continuing 
them. But we are faced with the neces- 
sity for continuing these taxes for the 
very simple reason that we are spending 
more than we have ever spent in the 
peacetime history of this country. Let 
us look back just a little bit. Along 
about 1932 when Mr. Roosevelt ran for 
President he said Mr. Hoover was a 
spendthrift, that Mr. Hoover was spend- 
ing too much money; Mr. Hoover was 
spending $4.1 billion to run the entire 
government. Mr. Roosevelt and I were 
elected that year on an economy plat- 
form. 

Mr. Roosevelt spent $7.5 billion aver- 
age during his first administration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. COLMER. I yield to my friend’ 


from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam sure we are all 
happy the gentleman who has the floor 
was elected at that time and has re- 
mained here ever since. Perhaps he can 
tell me whether or not that was the time 
when Mr. Roosevelt promised a 25-per- 
cent reduction in spending. Was not 
that the time? 

Mr. COLMER. I would like to agree 
with the gentleman, but, frankly, I do 
not know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 
interrupted. 

Mr. COLMER. Iam sure he will find 
that there is no partisanship in this 
matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
will yield further, that was not my pur- 
pose, that was farthest from any idea I 
had. : 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s position because the gentleman 
is certainly one of those in the House 
who is consistent—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just stop it right 
there. 

Mr. COLMER. He is consistent in 
voting against these appropriations, and 
I like to give credit where credit is due, 
even though sometimes it may not be 
appreciated. Be that as it may, then 
Mr. Truman came into the picture and 
I stayed on. I believe the gentleman 
got here about that time or along in 
there somewhere. Mr. Truman aver- 
aged around $55.8 billion during his ad- 
ministration. 

I want to go back for a minute to the 
gentleman’s question about the 25-per- 
cent promised reduction. Frankly, I do 
not recall about that. I do recall that 
at that time Mr. Roosevelt and I were 
both running on an economy platform. 
I have tried to go along with that ever 
since. I recall that the very first bill 
of any importance, when I came to Con- 
gress, during that administration was the 
so-called economy bill. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Michigan 
was here at that time or not. I know 
that it was quite a test for me because 
it cut deeply into the veterans’ provi- 
sions. I do not remember how the gen- 


I am sorry I 
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tleman voted if he was here. I do not 
know that that is material. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not come here 
until 1935. My people have been very 
forgiving and forgetful and they have 
let me stay ever since. 

Mr. COLMER. I think your people 
have done a splendid job. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I do, too. 

Mr.COLMER. Then we agree on that 
and since we are agreed upon that mat- 
ter perhaps I can go along now. 

I do recall I voted for that economy 
bill that cut these veterans. It cut my 
salary, which was $10,000 at that time, 
15 percent. It was in line with my cam- 
paign promises. But that, it seems to 
me, was the last we heard about economy 
from the other end of the Avenue. 

As I stated, Mr. Truman averaged 
$55.8 billion. In order to keep the record 
straight, Mr. Eisenhower ran and Mr. 
Eisenhower promised, or at least he is 
alleged to have promised, a $60 billion 
budget. I am sure he was honest in that 
as the other gentlemen were. honest in 
their hopes, pledges, and promises. The 
point I am trying to make is that spend- 
ing has been constantly going up all the 
time. 

We are now faced with a budget that 
is estimated to be from $71.8 to $73.3 
billion—an all-time high. Mr. Eisen- 
hower is not responsible for that alone 
any more than Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman were responsible alone in their 
administrations. Wein the Congress are 
more responsible than any of these 
gentlemen. I merely referred to those 
gentlemen as marking a period in the de- 
velopment of this gargantuan rise in ex- 
penditures that we have been engaged 
in. So, past history being what it has 
been, we are faced here today with the 
necessity for continuing these taxes that 
you do not want, that I do not want, and, 
I take it, that nobody else wants. 

What are we going to do about it? If 
we go on appropriating and permitting 
$71 or $73 billion to be annually ex- 
pended, and then if we should get into 
some kind of a business depression, we 
will have to come back next year and 
raise taxes rather than extending them 
as we are only doing here now for 1 
year. In this connection permit me to 
point out that the cost of servicing the 
national debt now is nearly $6 billion. 
This is one and a half times what it cost 
to operate the whole Federal Government 
25 years ago. 

Would it not seem to be the prudent 
thing to do, in a period of an all-time 
high economy, all-time high taxes, to try 
to lay a little bit aside for the proverbial 
rainy day that surely is ahead some- 
where? Certainly, it seems that that is 
what a sound business executive would 
do. That is what a board of directors 
would do; and that is exactly what we 
are here: a board of directors of the 
greatest business in the world. But, I 
do not think we are looking after the 
stockholders’ interests too well when we 
continue this spending and taxing, and 
spending and taxing. Š ; 
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Well, what are we going to do about 
it? There is no use getting up here and 
saying we ought to do something about 
it unless we can at least point out how 
we can do something about it. This sub- 
ject is receiving entirely too much lip 
service. Every time we talk about cutting 
expenditures, cutting appropriations, 
we are told, “Well, we cannot do any- 
thing about that, because about 63 per- 
cent of that money goes into national 
defense, foreign aid, and so on.” 

Permit me to call your attention to a 
few figures in that connection. Our ex- 
penditures on the domestic front have 
been constantly going up. In 1948, for 
instance, we were spending $21 billion 
plus for domestic affairs. Last year we 
spent $25.9 billion or nearly $26 billion 
on domestic expenditures. In 1957, 
$27.9 billion, or approximately $28 bil- 
lion. In other words, in 9 years we have 
increased that outlay by $7 billion. 

Now, suppose we did not do anything 
else but just cut back to the period of 
1948. We could save approximately $7 
billion or $8 billion. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Is not that 
increase just about the percentage that 
the cost of living has gone up since that 
time, and the cost of furnishing this 
Government service? 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his question and his contribu- 
tion, because I want to dwell on that in 
just a minute. Well, I think I will do 
it now. 

Yes, the constant increase ratio is 
there, and just as long as we continue 
to increase our expenditures that is going 
to increase. 

Why is the cost of living increasing? 
Why do we have inflation? Largely be- 
cause of Government spending. Now, I 
think that is an economic fact that can- 
not be disputed, and one of the most 
serious dangers, to my mind, in this 
whole thing is this very point of infla- 
tion. I have said in the well of this 
House so many times that I am sure you 
are tired of hearing me say it, that the 
real danger to this country lies not in 
the threat of a sneak Pearl Harbor type 
attack by Russia, with atomic bombs, 
but in the danger of the destruction of 
the fiscal soundness of this country, 
which would give the opportunity to the 
Communists to come in in the resulting 
confusion and chaos that would then 
exist when our economy was destroyed. 
That has been the history of the success 
of the masters of the Kremlin through- 
out the whole history of the cold war. 

In that connection I point out to you 
that when I happened to have the good 
fortune to be the chairman of the Post- 
War Economic Policy Committee, I was 
in Europe in 1945 interviewing the lead- 
ers of 13 countries over there, with that 
great economist Marion Folsom as the 
chief of my staff. Among others we in- 
terviewed over there was the man who 
is now President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who then was the 
Chief of our Armed Forces in Germany. - 
I propounded a question to him that I 
propounded to every one of the leaders 
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of these various countries whom we in- 
terviewed: 

What is the opportunity for communism 
to take over in this country? 


Referring, of course, to Germany. I 
shall never forget his very classic answer. 
He said: 

Mr. Congressman, a hungry belly does not 
care much what type of government it lives 
under. 


If we destroy the economy of this 
country through inflation, the Commu- 
nists will come in and take over; you will 
see that happen in this country as it has 
happened in other countries. That is 
the system the Communists have suc- 
cessfully used in other countries. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BUDGE. The gentleman has very 
aptly referred to what we should do 
about economy rather than just talk 
about it. The gentleman in his remarks 
mentioned the economy bill. I was in- 
terested in his remarks about that bill 
which was enacted in some Congress 
which was, of course, a long time þe- 
fore I became a Member of Congress. 

I have proposed in previous years that 
appropriation bills carry a proviso at 
the end that would say something to this 
effect: That not more than 95 percent 
of the amounts herein appropriated may 
be obligated within the current fiscal 
year. 

It seems to me that the only way we 
are actually going to effect economy is 
through an overall percentage cut. But 
every time that is proposed, someone 
rises and says that that is a meat-axe 
operation and that we should be more 
specific. 

Would the gentleman care to comment 
on how that worked out in the gentle- 
man’s experience with it? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to the gentleman in the first in- 
stance that I do not want to be in a posi- 
.tion of throwing a roadblock in the path 
of anybody’s suggestion who has a sug- 
gestion on how to do this. I think there 
are better ways to do it, but if that is the 
only way it can be done, I shall vote for 
that, if the gentleman offers it. I shall 
vote for any approach that I think would 
bring about the desired result. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BUDGE. I have watched this op- 
eration now for 6 years. I served on the 
Committee on Appropriations. I am 
firmly convinced that the members of 
that committee and the Members of the 
House and the American people are very 
‘desirous of effecting cuts in this budget. 
But I do not know of any other way to 
-approach it so that everybody will agree 
to get behind it unless it is done by this 
‘method of a percentage cut. I wish the 
gentleman could advise me if he has 
some other approach to the problem. 

Mr. COLMER. I intend to go into 
that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COLMER. Of course, I yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the gentleman in his desire for economy. 


I wonder if the gentleman would mind 


telling me how he voted on the bill we 
had yesterday. I voted for it. Did the 
gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. COLMER. No, sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I guess the gentle- 
man was right and I was wrong was I 
not? 

Mr. COLMER. I would not say that, 
because the House was in such a hassle, 
and the legislation was in such shape I 
did not know what to do about it, so I 
voted against it. The gentleman may 
have been right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not know what 
to do and I asked the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy]. 
He said I should take the best I could get. 
I thought as a Republican I should go 
along with the Farm Bureau and the 
Eisenhower folks and Secretary Benson. 
I got to talking it over last night with 
Mrs. Hoffman and she said that I was 
wrong, and I guess maybe she is right. 

Mr. COLMER. Mrs. Hoffman may 
have been right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think she was, on 
mature consideration. I think I joined 
the spenders on that one. 

Mr. COLMER. Now, back to where 
we were. 

Let me say that my idea about the ap- 
proach to this thing is that as these ap- 
propriation bills are considered, first in 
the committee, the committee should do 
its best job in cutting where it sees it 
can cut. That would be No.1. I could 
digress on that and say that unfor- 
tunately our Appropriations Commit- 
tees are not sufficiently staffed to be able 
to combat the budget experts but that is 
another story that I hoped I could get 
around to. But certainly there is usually 
room for cuts in the budget. Then when 
they get to the floor they ought to be cut 
wherever the House thinks they can he 
cut. Then they ought to be sent over 
to the other body and that body should 
cut where it thinks in its wisdom they 
can be cut. Yes; I know by tradition 
they raise over there rather than cut, but 
that is their responsibility. 

Now let us be a little more specific. I 
have been referring to the nondefense 
spending. Let us take the defense spend- 
ing, the 63 percent. When the so-called 
brass comes up to the committees and 
asks for this money, the committees 
are largely helpless because they do not 
know, they do not have the information 
they should have in order to be able to 
combat those figures that are asked. 
Then that defense bill comes to the floor 
of the House. I recall that we passed a 
$31 billion defense bill here a year or 
such a matter ago without a single dis- 
senting vote, and I was one of those who 
voted for it because I was completely in 
the dark. They said they needed it and 
I was not in a position to argue. But 
had the Appropriations Committee had 
a sufficient staff of experts that they 
could have looked into that matter pos- 
sibly we would not have had a $31 billion 
appropriation bill. 
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Then I get back to the overall proposi- 
tion. I think that defense spending can 
be cut and I think it ought to be cut. I 
remember when we had a big controversy 
up here about an increased number of 
airplanes of a certain type about 3 or 4 
years ago. The administration said they 
did not need them. The committee said 
they did need them. I went along with 
the administration, and that was a Re- 
publican administration. 

But above all of that, bear this in 
mind: Russia does not want war any 
more than America wants war. They are 
not going to drop those bombs on Wash- 
ington tonight because they know that 
later in the day or night they are going 
to be dropped on the Kremlin. Out of 
the horror of war and the new weapons of 
warfare has come a source of comfort— 
that the weapons have become too de- 
structive for anybody to wina war. Rus- 
sia hopes to defeat the United States just 
as Lenin spelled it out in his lifetime, by 
making the United States spend itself 
into bankruptcy—and we are doing a 
pretty good job following Lenin’s sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Speaker, we can cut foreign aid. 
Oh, I know foreign aid is the pet of every- 
body when it comes to a question of econ- 
omy. I recommended limited foreign aid 
in 1945 as chairman of that committee 
that I referred to. I thought we ought to 
give certain countries some reasonable 
aid to rehabilitate themselves. But, the 
thing grew like a snowball and it got to 
rolling and rolling and getting bigger and 
bigger every year. Several years ago, 
after 2 or 3 years of it, I tried to cut it. 
When I was unsuccessful in that, I 
started to voting against all of it. There 
is absolutely no necessity for this country 
to continue to increase that foreign aid 
every year. It ought to be cut. It ought 
to be cut, as a minimum, in half. But I 
doubt if that will be done because of the 
pressure that will be brought on this 
House when it comes up here. Where are 
our friends abroad going to be who are 
always looking to us for assistance, if we 
finally follow out Lenin’s suggestion and 
spend ourselves into bankruptcy—not 
only where are they going to be, but 
where are we going to be? Who is going 
to help us? Who is going to give us a 
Marshall plan. 

If I may have my friend’s attention, 
again I will tell you another place where 
we can cut. We will have up here in 
this House in the next 60 or 90 days an 
entirely new field of Federal spending— 
Federal aid to education. Now that is 
something entirely new. We are going 
to start out to appropriate—what is it?— 
$1,300,000 or something like that for 
school aid. We have not been doing that 
heretofore, you know. We are going to 
build additional classrooms. Of course, 
we need additional classrooms. We need 


them in New York, we need them in Cal- 


ifornia, and we need them in Mississippi. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Twenty years ago the 
average teacher-load in America was be- 
tween 32 and 33 pupils. Today the aver- 
age load per teacher is 26 pupils. Do 
we need additional rooms?—only in the 


1957 
impacted areas. 
of those. 

Mr. COLMER. In the light of what 
the gentleman, the great patriot from 
Tllinois, has said, I revise my statement. 
Of course, additional classrooms are de- 
sired by some. But are we going to em- 
bark upon that new field now when we 
are talking of economy? ‘There is go- 
ing to be a test. 

Again, if you want something specific, 
there is the field of public housing, the 
so-called low-rent housing. I have 
vigorously opposed this ambitious em- 
barkation into the field of socialism from 
its very inception. ‘This expensive pro- 
gram will be up again this year as it 
is every year for the construction of 
many thousands of public-housing units, 
all carrying with them the subsidies out 
of the Federal Treasury. Here will be 
another test of those who are now advo- 
cating the cutting of the budget. Many 
millions can be saved here alone by ter- 
mination of this socialistic venture which 
has already cost the taxpayers several 
billions of dollars. These are some of 
the outstanding opportunities for cutting 
the budget. In every appropriation bill 
that will come up there will be many 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the bold assertion 
that this budget could be cut $5 million 
without seriously impairing the functions 
of the Government for the next fiscal 
year. The people of this country are 
looking to the Congress to do something 
about this. We should not fail them. 

So much for the present budget. On 
the long-range program, I call your at- 
tention again to the McClellan-Colmer 
bill which has twice passed the Senate 
and which failed in the House by some 
16 votes some 5 years ago, but which I 
reintroduced—H. R. 2416—on January 
10, 1957. This bill simply provides for a 
joint committee from both the House 
and the Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations. It authorizes an adequate 
staff of experts so that the Committee on 
Appropriations will not be at the mercy 
of the President’s budget or the so-called 
bureaucrats and brass. At a time when 
the President’s budget is being so widely 
criticized, it would seem that the House 
should take a new look at this bill. It 
would give it the tools with which to 
work. It would function largely in the 
same manner that the Joint Committee 
on Revenue has so successfully worked. 
It would restore to Congress the control 
of the purse strings, in my judgment and 
in the judgment of many others better 
qualified than I to evaluate the problem. 
Incidentally, hearings will be held 
shortly before the Committee on Rules 
on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 19, 1952, almost 
5 years to the day, I addressed this House 
along the same line that I have today 
under the caption, “High Taxes Result 
of Unbridled Spending.” This was dur- 
ing a Democratic administration. I 
made many of the same arguments then 
that I have made today. Neither time 
nor your patience would permit a re- 
reading of those remarks here now. I 
concluded that speech by setting out a 
formula to guide our actions here as 


And we are taking care 
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Members of this body. I quote the con- 
clusion of that speech, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I fear that I have been bore- 
some, and that I may even be charged with 
pessimism, in this long recital in an effort 
to emphasize the seriousness of the situation. 
It is serious. America is at the crossroads 
ir. its fiscal policy. If we do not change that 
policy we become a bankrupt people. If we 
destroy the faith and credit of the Govern- 
ment we lose everything, our economy, our 
standard of living, yes, even our cherished 
liberties. 

If the Congress is to regain its constitu- 
tional control of the purse strings; if the 
budget is to be balanced; if we are ever to 
liquidate this enormous debt, I respectfully 
suggest and urge that the following formula 
be adopted: 

First. Our legislative committees, as well 
as Committees on Appropriations, must cease 
reporting out bills except those which are 
absolutely essential to our economy and 
national defense. 

Second. Every Member of this body must 
recognize that the objective of balancing the 
budget is his most important assignment. 

Third. Sectionalism, partisan politics, re- 
sponsiveness to highly organized minorities, 
must give way to the national need for a 
sound financial policy. 

Fourth. Every dollar appropriated must be 
considered as carefully as if it were coming 
out of the pockets of the Members them- 
selves, as indeed the Members’ proportionate 
share is. 

Fifth. Our congressional committees, par- 
ticularly the appropriation committees, must 
be staffed with an adequate staff of experts 
equal in efficiency to the staffs of the various 
governmental agencies who appear before 
them seeking appropriations. 

Sixth. The Congress and the country must 
recognize that financial solvency is as im- 
portant as military might in preparing our- 
selves against any potential foreign aggres- 
sor, a fact which our military captains 
should be made to understand. 

Seventh. Our foreign friends must be 
made to understand that there is a limit to 
the resources of America. 

Eighth. The system of permitting the 
carry-over of unspent funds from the cur- 
rent fiscal year into the new year must be 
abandoned. 

Ninth. The procurement of military re- 
quirements, which constitute more than 50 
percent of our expenditures, must be placed 
in the hands of trained civilians who appre- 
ciate the value of the dollar. 

Tenth. And finally, the citizens of the Re- 
public, now conscious as never before of the 
burdens of taxation, must practice the doc- 
trine of States’ responsibility as well as 
States’ rights. The practice of looking to 
Washington for Federal aid in civil responsi- 
bilities of their own must cease. They must 
realize that there is no State, county, or city 
whose financial statement is not sounder 
than that of the Federal Government. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, if this country, the 
last fortress and haven of a free people is to 
survive our fiscal policy must be placed on a 
sound basis. The time is now. Next year 
may be too late. Now is the time to place 
the country above party. 

In the name of the Founding Fathers who 
gave the country its birth, in the name of the 
untold thousands who have died to preserve 
it, in the name of free peoples everywhere, 
I beseech you to save the Nation from bank- 
ruptcy and thus perpetuate this, the most 
glorious form of free government ever con- 
ceived by the minds of men. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi has con- 
sumed 30 minutes. 
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Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 
[Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this to emphasize to this House, and 
particularly to the Democrat majority in 
control, that the defeat yesterday of 
emergency corn legislation may prove to 
be disastrous, not solely for the corn 
farmer but to the whole soil-bank pro- 
gram and our entire farm economy. 

The responsibility for this rests with 
the Democrat leadership of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coo.try] and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoaGel. 
They were not willing to support emer- 
gency corn legislation that could speed- 
ily be enacted. Under their leadership 
approximately two-thirds of the Demo- 
crats voted against the corn bill. 

In my service in Congress I have ob- 
served that cotton, tobacco, and wheat 
as agricultural commodities have always 
been given a preferred position. Ap- 
parently the southern Democrats are 
only interested in the welfare of the cot- 
ton and tobacco farmer. Apparently 
they are not interested in giving the corn 
farmer an even break. Everything for 
the cotton farmer and the tobacco farm- 
er, but nothing for the corn farmer. As 
long as such selfish sectionalism prevails 
in consideration of agriculture legisla- 
tion, as long as political considerations 
govern one’s actions, we will never solve 
the agriculture problem. 

I will say that yesterday by voting 
against the corn bill a pitchfork has been 
stuck in the back of the corn farmer and 
then he was run over by a tractor. We 
thus have no emergency corn legislation 
with the corn planting season at hand. 
By what took place yesterday, and by an 
analysis of the voting, it is inescapable 
the Democrat majority have the respon- 
sibility for the almost impossible situa- 
tion that presently confronts the corn 
farmer. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. Ido not yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sume that at St. Patrick’s time it is never 
out of order for a warm friend of the 
Irish, and one with Irish blood in his 
veins, to say a few words, and I there- 
fore yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak in a lighter 
vein and on a happier subject, St. Patrick 
and the 17th of March. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
drawing close to that bright day on the 
calendar when all America will be di- 
vided into two distinct groups of people— 
those who are Irish and those who wish 
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they were. But, fortunately, the charms 
.of Ireland have been so generously dis- 
tributed among us that it has been truly 
said there is a little bit of Irish in every- 
one, including the now Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. 

I know that most of us here are look- 
ing forward to this weekend and tradi- 
tional St. Patrick’s Day celebrations, 
either here or in our home districts. I 
myself am eagerly anticipating, not one 
but two, gatherings of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, one in my home city of 
Paterson this Sunday and a preview of 
the day on Saturday in Passaic, N. J., 
the city where I followed a newspaper 
career before migrating to Capitol Hill 
as the secretary to my late beloved men- 
tor, Congressman George N. Seger. 

It will be good to reflect, when we sit 
down in the shadow of the Shamrock 
and the Harp this weekend, on those who 
gathered before us in similar celebra- 
tions, for the observance of St. Patrick’s 
Day is no modern invention. It is as 
traditional in America as Thanksgiving 
dinner and as old, yes, even older than 
Valley Forge. 

I have been told that the first meet- 
ing of the sons of Ireland on American 
soil to honor St. Patrick was held in 
1737. On March 17 of that year, the 
Charitable Irish Society was organized 
in Boston, Mass., by a group of men, 
proud of their Irish blood, so proud that 
they chose the occasion of the good 
saint’s natal day to organize their so- 
ciety. I am sure the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Mr. McCormack, knows and 
boasts of this fact. 


History tells that General Washington 


issued military orders on March 16, 1780, 
congratulating the “army on the very 
interesting proceedings of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland,” and directing that “all 
fatigue and working parties cease for 
tomorrow, the 17th, a day held in par- 
ticular regard by the people of that 
nation.” 

A further order directed that “the 
commanding officer holds that the day 
should not pass by without having a 
little rum issued to the troops.” 

We read that the camp password for 
that day was “Saint” and the counter 
response, “Patrick.” “The day was ush- 
ered in with music and the hoisting of 
colors exhibiting the 13 stripes, the 
favorite harp and an inscription, “The 
Independence of Ireland.” 

We admire so much the sparkling wit 
and merry nature of the Irish and it 
is not hard to believe that this saving 
humor may have helped many a ragged 
continental to endure the grim, bitter 
ordeal of Valley Forge. 

The lot of the Irish has not always 
been a happy one to contemplate, but 
through whatever hardship fate handed 
out to them, they inevitably have come 
up smiling. Someone once said, “the 
Irish nature is like the Irish climate, 
its smiles making up for its tears.” 

We see evidence of this humor in the 
songs, the poetry and the literature of 
Treland, and in the ready quips that 
spring almost unbidden from every Irish 
tongue. 

The Irish wit shines through this old 
toast, offered at a St. Patrick’s Day din- 
ner held in New York City in 1766, “May 
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the- enemies of Ireland never eat her 
bread or drink her whisky, but be tor- 
mented with itching without the bene- 
fit of scratching.” 

Yes, March 17 may be a day for the 
Trish, but it is equally a day for all Amer- 
icans to celebrate with pride, for Irish 
valor, Irish loyalty, Irish laughter and 
Trish faith have been woven into the 
warp and woof of America and have 
done much to make and keep America 
great. 

JOHN BARRY, FATHER OF AMERICAN NAVY 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans, whatever their national ori- 
gins, are Americans first, last, and al- 
ways. The period of our Revolution is 
especially dear to our hearts because 
at that time, struggling scattered fron- 
tiersmen though we were, we assumed a 
leadership in the political philosophy of 
the world which has grown into Ameri- 
ca’s position of world leadership today. 

It is natural, therefore, that each 
national group that participated in our 
Revolution and its fight for national 
independence should take a special patri- 
otic pride in the contribution made by 
American patriots whose national ori- 
gins were the same as their own. 

St. Patrick’s Day is one on which 
Americans of Irish blood turn back the 
pages of history to dwell upon the names 
of those who participated in that politi- 
cal revolution and the war we fought to 
make it a reality. 

We are proud of the military service 
of Gen. John Sullivan, Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, Gen. Stephen Moylan with his 
dragoons, and others of Irish blood too 
numerous to mention. We recall that 
Daniel Carroll, Dr. James McHenry, 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, William Patter- 
son, Pierce Butler, John Dickinson, 
George Reed, Richard Spaight, and Dr. 
Hugh Williamson were 9 of the 39 mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Convention who 
signed the Constitution. 

There is one name whose luster shines 
in the annals of our history despite 
neglect—John Barry. 

Barry was appointed by Washington 
to be the first captain and senior officer 
of the infant United States Navy. It is 
of interest to note that when Congress 
approved the seniority list October 10, 
1776, John Paul Jones was No. 18 on 
that list. 

Barry won the first naval victory of 
the war and returned the first prize cap- 
tured from the enemy. At that time he 
was in command of the Lexington, the 
first ship that bore the Continental flag 
to victory on the ocean. 

The editor of a nautical publication 
write in 1813: 


So many distinguished naval officers of the 
present day commenced their careers under 
Commodore Barry that he may justly be con- 
sidered “Father of the American Navy.” 


By joint resolution the Congress June 
10, 1941, approved the presentation to 
Ireland of a statue of John Barry at 
Wexford, the commodore’s birthplace; 
an authorization which was completed 
last September—1956. However, we 
have been woefully negligent in erecting 
a suitable memorial and in giving recog- 
nition to the Father of the American 
Navy here in the United States. John 
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Barry’s name is not inscribed at Arling- 
ton on the tablet of our heroes. | 

That his grave is disgracefully neg- 
lected is pointed out in an article from 
the New York Times magazine of Sep- 
temper 16,1956. The article, written by 
William Barry Furlong, a lineal descend- 
ant of Barry, follows: 


“FATHER OF OUR NAvY”—A REVOLUTIONARY 
War SEA HERO IS RECALLED AT LAST FROM 
OBLIVION 


(By William Barry Furlong) 


In the tiny, crowded graveyard behind 
Old St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia, a 
dirty-gray weather-beaten plank lies propped 
carelessly against a worn and ancient tomb- 
stone. The black letters burned in the 
knotted wood identify the grave as that of 
“Commodore John Barry, Father of the 
American Navy.” 

For 153 years since his death in 1803, John 
Barry has rested in his snug grave of oblivion, 
forgotten by all but a few naval historians. 
Today, his memory will be revived, tem- 
porarily at least, by the unveiling of a bronze 
statue of him in Wexford Harbor in south- 
eastern Ireland, not far from where Barry was 
born in 1745. 

The passing years have all but wiped out 
the memory of this superbly reckless seaman 
and the bloody days when he stood with John 
Paul Jones as one of America’s naval heroes. 
In Barry’s own day, President Washington 
admired him—he selected Barry to be the 
first captain and senior officer of the infant 
United States Navy. The British feared 
him—they offered him a bribe of 15,000 
guineas to turn traitor. John Paul Jones re- 
spected him—after Captain Jones’ death, his 
most precious possession (a gold-hilted sword 
given him by King Louis XVI of France) was 
passed on to “Commodore John Barry, who 
will never disgrace it.” Tall and brawny, with 
jet black hair and snapping gray eyes, Barry 
was a high-spirited officer who took posses- 
sion of every battle like some great actor 
capturing the stage of history. 

Barry was only 10 when he ran away from 
his home in County Wexford to sign on a 
merchantman as a cabin boy. At 21, he was 
captain of a merchantman sailing out of 
Philadelphia. At 30, he was one of the 
Colonies’ most renowned sea captains, holder 
of the 1-day speed record for the trans- 
Atlantic route—237 miles in 24 hours. After 
the War for Independence broke out, Barry 
sent the first British ship ever captured by 
the Continental Navy sailing up the Delaware 
River to Philadelphia only a month after 
putting to sea in the first Lexington. 

Unlike the reputation of John Paul Jones, 
which was the product of a single victory in 
a stirring battle, Barry’s fame—however tem- 
porary—was built on a series of daring, even 
reckless, exploits that thrilled the Colonies. 
Two of these rank beside or just below—de- 
pending on which historian you prefer— 
Captain Jones’ gallant victory over the 
Serapis. 

Late in May 1781, Barry’s Alliance was be- 
calmed some 400 miles off the coast of Maine 
when he was accosted by two British schoon- 
ers. The lighter British ships slipped oars 
into the ocean and rowed athwart the Al- 
liance’s stern, where they would be safe from 
Barry’s broadsides unless a wind came up. 
For 3 hours they bombarded the Alliance, 
gouging great holes in her bulwarks and 
shredding her sails. Barry caught a load of 
grapeshot in the shoulder, but stayed on the 
quarterdeck until he fainted from loss of 
blood. When he regained consciousness, his 
lieutenants gathered anxiously about him 
and reviewed the desperate situation and the 
staggering casualties. 

“Have we your permission, sir, to strike our 
colors?” asked one. 

Barry’s reply—“Tf you can’t fight the enemy 
without me, then, by God, you'll fight him 
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with me!”—was sufficient to give new heart 
to his crew until they felt the ship lurch 
under a fresh breeze. Then, as Barry tolled 
off the orders, the Alliance swung ponderously 
around and 14 guns on the starboard side 
thundered. They were run in, loaded, run 
out, and fired again. One British ship 
promptly surrendered and the other struck 
her colors after another broadside. 

When he returned to Boston with his 
captives, Barry was placed in command of the 
entire Continental fleet still afloat—two 
frigates. On one cruise, Barry captured nine 
enemy ships. On another, he was challenged 
by three British men-o’-war while convoying 
a fortune in Spanish gold from Havana to 
Philadelphia. When a fourth sail crept 
slowly over the horizon, Barry weighed the 
prudence of fleeing. He knew that he could 
outrun the enemy but that his consort, with 
the gold aboard, could not. So, in one of 
those stirring, soaring, senseless moments of 
gallantry, he charged. 

His first target was the 28-gun Sybil, 
which poured shot and shell into the Alliance 
as Barry closed the range. Then once, 
twice, three times the Alliance shuddered 
and heaved under her own broadsides. The 
other British frigates lay stunned by the 
furious audacity of Barry’s pointblank attack 
upon the Sybil. When the ship coming up 
from the distance proved to be French, the 
British abruptly broke off and limped wearily 
to sea. 

The battle had an ironic denouement. 
When Barry returned to port, he found that 
he had fired the final shot of the Revolu- 
tion—3 months after the preliminary peace 
articles had been signed. 

With independence won, the Continental 
Navy was disbanded. Barry was the last 
naval officer discharged from the service; 
he had served 10 years without pay (but 
with a share in captured prizes). The naval 
prospects for the future were so gloomy that 
even John Paul Jones left the colonies for- 
ever to become an admiral in the Russian 
Navy. But in 1794, Congress ordered the 
construction of the first six frigates in the 
United States Navy. President Washington 
named Barry the Navy’s senior officer and 
gave him command of the 44-gun United 
States, the finest of the frigates then abuild- 
ing. When finally the ship was ready for 
sea, the United States was embroiled in an 
undeclared war with France and Barry’s 
task was to “sweep the West Indies sea.” 

For 3 years he harassed the French priva- 
teers that preyed on American shipping and, 
with a determined band of sea dogs, nailed 
down America’s claim to freedom of the seas. 
“So many distinguished naval officers of 
the present day,” wrote the editor of a sea 
publication in 1813, “commenced their ca- 
reers under Commodore Barry that he may 
justly be considered as the ‘father of our 
Navy’.” 

By the time he was in his mid-fifties, 
Barry was aging and ill. He had to turn 
down the command of the fleet sailing 
against the Barbary priates; instead, he re- 
tired to Strawberry Hill, his estate near 
Philadelphia. On September 13, 1803, he 
died, aged 58. The next day he was buried 
in the tiny, crowded’ graveyard behind Old 
St. Mary’s churchyard. He lies there today, 
with a weather-beaten plank for a memorial. 


IT’S A GREAT DAY FOR THE IRISH 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
today, we in Congress, echo with the 
praises of the great St. Patrick and the 
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beloved little country that we'll always 
call Ireland. A portion of our legislative 
program is set aside, while Members of 
the House once more participate in this 
time-honored traditional observance of 
St. Patrick’s Day. Is it not typical of 
our popular concept of American human 
understanding, that Representatives 
from every section of the Nation will 
pause at this time of the year to pay due 
homage to this celebrated and saintly 
patron of old Ireland, notwithstanding 
the fact, that many, like myself, cannot 
boast of one drop of Gaelic blood? 
However, some people say that the Irish 
can boast of Italian blood for St. Patrick 
came from Italy before he reached Ire- 
land. 

` As we today proudly display the green 
of Ireland, on March 17, throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, 
bits of green will be worn, and the sham- 
rocks and the harps—which are the 
symbols of Ireland’s patron saint—will 
be everywhere in evidence. 

Ever since I can remember, the great 
city of New York took on the aura of an 
Trish suburb while it prepared to praise 
the saint and his day. Little old New 
York fully realizes that a richly deserved 
salute is forthcoming annually to the 
mother country of many sons and 
daughters who found new homes there, 
rich with promise and security. Like 
many others who assisted in forging this 
great country of ours, they took refuge 
from Europe when it seemed that all 
hope had abandoned them. They 
brought Ireland’s brilliant history with 
them—and have used it as a pattern. 

I take this opportunity to salute my 
many Irish constituents who live within 
my district and join with them in tribute 
to the saint who symbolizes peace and 
freedom. 

I know that much will be said here 
with the eloquence of oratory, a gifted 
commodity of this little country, for 
which she is famous in song and story. 
I should like to embroider my conclusion 
now with the stanza from the classic of 
one of her greatest poets, Thomas Moore. 
How endearing are his words to the 
shamrock: 

As softly green 

As emerald seen 

Thro’ purest crystal gleaming. 

Oh, the Shamrock, the green immortal 

Shamrock! 

Chosen leaf 

Of Bard and Chief, 

Old Erin’s native Shamrock. 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, for 
as Many years aS any Man can remem- 
ber, it has been the custom of Christian 
peoples everywhere to celebrate the feast 
day of the Irish patron St. Patrick. 
Rarely has there been seen such devo- 
tion as that to the man born in approxi- 
mately 387 A. D. and known to us as 
St. Patrick. 

- We hear of the many contributions 
that the Irish have given us. We hear 
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of their humor, their love of the arts, 
music, poetry, and prose, and especially 
their love of liberty as a part of the 
American way of life. Yet, perhaps 
greater than all these contributions, has 
been one other—their love of St. Pat- 
rick—which they have brought with 
them to every country they have visited. 
This love of the good St. Patrick has 
certainly become a part of America. 

Not only have the American people 
been impressed by the Irish love of their 
patron saint. We, like the Irish, have 
learned to love him for himself and 
for what he stands. 

St. Patrick was born in England of 
Christian parents. When he was but 16, 
he was captured by Irish raiders and 
sold as a slave. For the next few years 
he spent his time as a swineherd. Never 
did he forget his Christian teachings. 
He dreamed that he might one day bring 
Christianity to Ireland and his dreams 
were realized. He escaped to France and 
entered the Holy Orders. After he was 
ordained, he returned to Ireland in 
about the year 432. From the day he 
landed on the shores of Ireland until 
his death, he gave his whole life to con- 
verting the Irish to Christianity. 

This, in briefest form, was the life of 
St. Patrick. Yet, it cannot explain 
the man himself. St. Patrick was en- 
deared to man by qualities that only a 
few of the very great have ever possessed. 
He possessed a love for his fellow men 
that was so great that he would sacri- 
fice anything of his for their better- 
ment. His reliance upon God for the 
strength to accomplish his mission was 
utter and complete. Perhaps his great- 
est and most endearing quality was his 
humility. People could not take offense 
at his actions because the sincerity and 
humility with which he performed the 
deed always shone through. 

With these qualities, St. Patrick 
completed a tremendous task. We are 
told that he himself founded 360 
churches, baptized some 12,000 people, 
and ordained countless priests. 

The faith that was personified by 
St. Patrick some 1,500 years ago has al- 
ways strengthened the Irish people in 
time of need. During the many years 
in which Ireland was a conquered land 
and religious persecution was prevalent, 
the Irish stood fast to the principles of 
St. Patrick. No greater tribute could 
be given to any man. 

Thus it is fitting that we pause this 
day to pay tribute to the followers, in 
all parts of the world, of the good St. 
Patrick. May we ever be rededicated to 
the spiritual values of faith and freedom 
that St. Patrick taught and lived—by 
which the Irish have lived since St. 
Patrick became a part of their lives. 

May it be a great day for the Irish, 
everywhere. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, all of us, catching some of the lilt 
of Irish music and poetry and the 
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warmth of Irish laughter, join in a fes- 
tive mood to celebrate with our Irish- 
American friends and colleagues the day 
known as St. Paddy’s Day. 

It is the time of year when even the 
earth, tired of winters cold, begins to 
turn green with the warmth of spring. 
And even the trees catch a bit of the 
Trish by parading a bit of green. This 
is the time of year for all men of good 
will to join in singing the praise of St. 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. For, 
in so doing, there is called to mind the 
great lesson of faith which St. Patrick 
inspired among the people in his day, 
and the great inspiration which filled the 
hearts of Irishmen who once knew long, 
dreary days of oppression. And this is 
good, for in these “times that try men’s 
souls” such lessons can be put to a worth- 
while use. 

Here in this beacon light of democ- 
racy, in this bastion of freedom, men 
of good faith, whatever their origin, say: 
“Let us go forth and fight the good 
fight of faith, secure in the knowledge 
that democracy and our great Nation 
under God shall prevail, in the spirit of 
St. Patrick.” So, to my colleagues of 
Irish extraction—to all those whose fore- 
bears come from the land of green—I 
say, “Erin go bragh.” 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has explained 
this rule. It is a closed rule providing 
3 hours of general debate and waives 
points of order. I understand that prob- 
ably the full 3 hours’ time will not be 
used. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is fair to say 
that everyone in the Government from 
the top, including the President of the 
United States—and his sincerity cannot 
be doubted—down through all the Mem- 
bers of Congress, desire that taxes be 
cut. There is not any doubt about that. 
There is also a great need to cut taxes, 
but I think it is fair to say that pretty 
nearly everyone realizes that at this par- 
ticular time it cannot be done. 

The President of the United States in 
his budget message said this: 

The reduction of tax rates must give way 
under present circumstances to the cost of 
meeting our urgent national responsibili- 
ties. For the present, therefore, I ask for 
the continuation for another year of ex- 
isting excise tax rates on tobacco, liquor, 
and automobiles which, under present law, 
would be reduced next April 1. 

I must also recommend that the present 
corporate tax rates be continued for another 
year. It would be neither fair not proper 
to allow excise and corporate tax reductions 
to be made at a time when a general tax 
reduction cannot be undertaken. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the request of the 
President of the United States. Appar- 
ently it was concurred in by a majority 
of the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and it is probably the 
sentiment of this House. 

In response to the request of the Pres- 
ident this bill is before us now. I urge 
the adoption of the pending resolution. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore 
BOLLING). 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill—H. R. 4090—to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
où the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 4090, with 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4090 would ex- 
tend for 1 year the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and certain existing 
excise-tax rates. I introduced the bill 
at the request of the administration. 
The gentleman from New York, the Hon- 
onable DANIEL A. REED, introduced an 
identical bill, H. R. 4091. 

The extensions provided by the bill 
cover the period April 1, 1957, through 
March 31, 1958. The existing 52-percent 
corporate-income-tax rate would he ex- 
tended by continuing the present nor- 
mal-tax rate of 30 percent. A 5-percent- 
age-point reduction will occur on April 
1, 1957, in the present normal-tax rate 
to which all corporate income is subject 
unless the provisions of this bill become 
law. The present 22-percent surtax rate 
which applies only to taxable income of 
corporations in excess of $25,000 is not 
affected by the bill. 

The existing excise-tax rates which 
will be extended by this bill are those 
applicable to distilled spirits, cigarettes, 
automobiles, and automobile parts and 
accessories. These rates are scheduled 
to be reduced on April 1, 1957, to their 
pre-Korean level. 

As Members of the House will recall, 
the present rates applicable to the Fed- 
eral excise taxes on gasoline, diesel, and 
special motor fuels, and trucks and buses 
will be continued until July 1, 1972, by 
the provisions of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956. 

The rates covered by the provisions of 
H. R. 4090 were first imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1951 to meet the Korean 
emergency. They were extended for the 
first time by H. R. 8300, 83d Congress, 
the bill which became the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, and in each of the 
sessions of the 84th Congress. If H. R. 
4090 is enacted by the Congress, the 
fourth extension of these rates will be 
provided. 

In ordering this bill favorably report- 
ed, the Committee on Ways and Means 
was motivated primarily by the fiscal ef- 
fects to be anticipated from the rate re- 
ductions scheduled to become effective 
on April 1 of this year. As you will re- 
call, the President requested the exten- 
sion of the rates in question in his bud- 
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get message, and the President’s request 
was reiterated in the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon- 
orable George M. Humphrey, at the time 
of his appearance before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, in urging the 1- 
year extension which will be provided by 
the bill. 

On a full year’s basis, the revenue ef- 
fects of the extension of the present cor- 
porate normal-tax rate will be to in- 
crease revenues by $2,075,000,000 and of 
excise taxes by $900 million, making a 
total full-year effect of $2,975,000,000 
under the bill. This figure is somewhat 
smaller than the figure indicated under 
the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1956 be- 
cause, as I have pointed out, the High- 
Way Revenue Act of 1956 has already ex- 
tended certain of the excises previously 
involved in prior extension acts. 

If the present corporate income and 
the excise tax rates are not extended, 
there will be a loss in revenue of $172 
million in the fiscal year 1957 and a loss 
of $2,103,000,000 in the fiscal year 1958. 
In addition, floor stock refunds of about 
$180 miilion also will have to be paid 
during the fiscal year 1958. Thus, if 
these rates are not extended, the esti- 
mated budgetary surplus for the fiscal 
year 1957 will be reduced to about $1,- 
500,000,000, and a deficit will result in 
the fiscal year 1958 in the amount of 
about $500 million. 

Members of the House will find the 
revenue effects of the bill summarized 
in table 1 of the House Report No. 52, 
and the budgetary effects of the bill are 
shown in table 2 of the House Report. 

Because of the importance of the 
revenues to be derived from the exten- 
sion of the rates covered by the bill in 
maintaining a balanced budget, I urge 
that the bill be passed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend and esteemed 
colleague, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the Honorable 
JERE Cooper of Tennessee, has in his 
customary able manner fully described 
the legislation that is before this distin- 
guished committee today. This legisla- 
tion concerns a matter of tax rates that 
I regret to say we have been called on to 
consider on previous occasions. It is a 
matter involving the continuation of 
what I regard as certain excessively high 
taxes affecting corporate income tax lia- 
bility and the Federal excise taxes appli- 
cable to passenger cars, automobile parts 
and accessories, alcoholic beverages, and 
tobacco products. 

On the subject of tax rates, I believe 
my position is clear. I am now and al- 
ways have been in favor of tax reduction. 
In fact, I believe that the large majority 
of the Members of this great legislative 
body agree with my position. I know 
that the President of the United States 
and our great Secretary of the Treasury 
agree with my position. We are all in 
accord with the view that tax rates gen- 
erally are too high—much too high. 

However, there is such a thing as fiscal 
responsibility and the obligation of the 
Congress and the executive branch of 
our Government to preserve the integ- 
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rity and solvency of our Federal budg- 
etary position. As a consequence, H. R. 
4090 is before us today. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has given very earnest consideration to 
the urgent need for this legislation and 
has carefully studied the impact its en- 
actment would have on the economy of 
our Nation. Hearings were held by the 
committee with testimony being pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Honorable George M. Humphrey, 
and the deputy director of the budget, 
the Honorable A. R. Jones. On the 
occasion of the chairman introducing 
H. R. 4090 on January 30, 1957, I intro- 
duced companion legislation, H. R. 4091. 

This legislation would continue for one 
more year, to April 1, 1958, the combined 
corporate income tax rate of 52 percent 
and the present excise tax rates applica- 
ble to those articles I previously enumer- 
ated. In the absence of favorable action 
on this legislation, the foregoing de- 
scribed taxes would, under present law, 
be reduced effective April 1, 1957. 

If these rates were reduced, the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury would sustain 
a revenue loss of $172 million in fiscal 
year 1957 and a revenue loss of $2.1 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1958. The full-year 
revenue effect of this legislation is to pro- 
vide a revenue gain over existing law of 
almost $3 billion. 

In addition to providing for a 1-year 
continuation of existing tax rates, the 
legislation also makes a necessary tech- 
nical amendment to the floor-stock re- 
fund or credit provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code presently effective with 
respect to stocks of various tax-paid 
products on hand on April 1, 1957. The 
members of this committee will recall 
that at the time of the Revenue Act of 
1951 a floor-stocks tax was provided 
which required dealers to pay an amount 
equal to the increase in tax rates on th2 
inventories which they held. The floor- 
stock refund or credit provided under 
existing law and as amended in this 
bill is the second step in the floor-stock 
tax-assessment and refund procedure. 
It would provide the necessary tax ad- 
justment to avoid having our tax rates 
affect the competitive positions existing 
between dealers with large inventories 
of affected commodities and the dealers 
having low inventories of such commodi- 
ties. The provision provides for the 
crediting or refunding without interest to 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
an amount equal to the difference þe- 
tween the tax paid and the amount of 
tax made applicable to the article on 
and after April 1, 1958, where the article 
is held in inventory and intended for 
sale. 

Mr. Chairman, for the past 4 years the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Executive branch of our Government 
‘have experienced the arduous ordeal of 
placing our Federal fiscal affairs in or- 
der. We have in my judgment achieved 
very significant accomplishments toward 
this end. Perhaps the most outstanding 
achievement in this respect is the fact 
that for the third successive year we are 
able to present to the American people a 
balanced budget that contains a surplus 
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despite the fact we also gave to the 
American people in fiscal year 1954 the 
greatest tax reduction to occur in the 
history of our Nation—a total of $7.4 bil- 
lion. By the end of fiscal year 1958 ac- 
cording to present estimates we will have 
been able to apply over $5 billion in 
budgetary surpluses to debt reduction. 
We have had tax reduction in excess of 
$7 billion, debt reduction in excess of $5 
billion, an unprecedented growth in the 
level of national economic activity, and 
a stabilized inflation-free economy. 
Those achievements have real meaning 
to the American people. 

I of course wish that we could have 
done more. It is to be regretted that we 
have not achieved greater success in 
providing further reductions in Federal 
expenditures. For example, if we had 
been successful in maintaining the level 
of expenditures reached in 1955 of ap- 
proximately $65 billion, the budget sur- 
plus in fiscal year 1958 would have been 
almost $9 billion instead of $1.8 billion. 
There would have been a surplus of $3.5 
billion in fiscal year 1956 and $6 billion 
in fiscal year 1957 on the basis of actual 
and estimated net budget receipts for 
those years. Needless to say such sur- 
pluses would have provided further op- 
portunity for tax reduction and substan- 
tial debt reduction. 

It is to be hoped that this present 
Congress, working in cooperation with an 
economy-minded administration, will 
succeed in instituting increased savings 
in the Federal expenditures that are 
called for in the budget of 1958. How- 
ever, we should all realize that to provide 
the degree of security that our Nation 
must have and to render the services to 
our 172 million people, that such economy 
will be difficult at best. An example of 
the inflexibility in our Federal budget is 
evidenced in the increased taxing and 
spending in trust funds that occur out- 
side the budget. These trust-fund op- 
erations are largely exempt from appro- 
priation control. Transfers from gross 
budget receipts to trust funds in fiscal 
year 1958 are estimated at $10.3 billion 
in addition to other amounts which these 
funds draw from net budgetary receipts 
under statutory commitment. The de- 
mand for Federal expenditures even more 
strongly than the demand for tax reduc- 
tion starts with the people themselves. 
As I view the problem it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to carefully evalu- 
ate the needs of the people and provide 
the essential governmental services they 
require; it is also the responsibility of 


_the Congress to provide the necessary 


Federal revenues to finance these serv- 
ices. We must be certain that only the 


- essential Government services are pro- 


vided and that only the essential rev- 
enues are collected. 

H. R. 4090 is an essential part of this 
financing. When we as the elected Rep- 
resentatives of the people succeed in re- 
ducing the cost of these services, we can 
then also succeed in reducing the price 
that the American people must pay in tax 
revenues. Until such success is achieved, 
it is necessary that we continue our 
present tax rates. Accordingly, Mr. 
Chairman, I urge my colleagues in the 
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et to support the enactment of H. R. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not know whether 
or not it has been stated, but will the 
gentleman tell us in round figures what 
enactment of this bill means by way of 
tax revenue? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to answer the gentleman 
from Iowa, if he wants some information 
on that. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I do. 

Mr. COOPER. In round figures, it 
means about $3 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. Will you please break 
that down as between corporate and ex- 
cise taxes? 

Mr. COOPER. I have done that in 
the statement I made. 

Mr. GROSS. I regret that I was 
called off the floor for a few minutes and 
did not hear the gentleman’s statement 
in that respect. 

Mr. COOPER. The report shows it. 
I invite the gentleman’s attention to 
page 3 of the committee report, which 
shows that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] 
spoke a few minutes ago about the re- 
sponsibility of the Democratic majority 
in regard to yesterday’s farm bill. I 
think the record ought to show that the 
bill on which the final vote was taken 
yesterday was the Republican bill and 
that there were enough Democratic votes 
in favor of it so that, if the Republican 
leaders had been able to hold their Re- 
publicans of all kinds—modern and not- 
so-modern, ultra, etc.—in line, the Re- 
publican bill would have passed. I wish 
to speak principally, however, about the 
Democratic program which was brought 
into the debate on the budget resolution 
on Tuesday. The resolution was to es- 
tablish the responsibility of the Eisen- 
hower administration for the budget. 
Several Republican Members made refer- 
ence on the floor to a statement of pro- 
gram and policy signed by 80 Democratic 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. One of those who spoke was the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
formerly the majority leader of that 
party and the acknowledged spokesman 
for the Eisenhower administration. 
Among others was the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], who some- 
times speaks for the administration and 
sometimes speaks for himself. It is quite 
obvious that the gentleman from Indiana 
had not read the entire statement of the 
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Democrats or had not read it very care- 
fully. He is a busy man. Perhaps we 
should not expect him to attend to it in 
such detail. Moreover, he was rather 
hard pressed when this resolution was 
before the Congress and had to use al- 
most anything that he could put his 
hands on in order to defend himself. 
Not only was he called upon to defend a 
Republican position, but he was called 
upon to defend contradictory Repub- 
lican positions. His position was much 
like that of the frontiersman forced to 
melt his grandmother’s pewter sugar 
bowl and brass buttons off his grand- 
father’s old uniform in order to provide 
himself with ammunition to defend the 
homestead. ‘The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN], however, was some- 
thing of a disappointment to us. Among 
Democrats he has the reputation of being 
a kind of elder statesman. We expect 
him to take a position which is detached 
and independent of the normal Repub- 
lican position. I recall that he was 
among the few, including the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], who was left 
behind over the Lincoln Day weekend, 
when all the modern, approved Repub- 
licans were going around the country at- 
tempting to define modern Republican- 
ism. When this resolution was up before 
the Congress, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan made special reference to the pro- 
gram signed by the Democrats, and then 
called upon us to account for ourselves 
and even went so far as to offer an 
amendment which would have permitted 
us to examine the budget. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. I read the statement 
which was signed. The policy state- 
ment or program, I think it was, which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on January 30, signed by some 80 Mem- 
bers of the majority party. I wonder if 
the gentleman could give us an approxi- 
mate figure as to what the expendi- 
tures would be if that program were en- 
acted by the Congress. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
were passed, we would take up that ques- 
tion and would make recommendations. 
Certainly, if we were writing the budget, 
we would expect to defend the items 
which we had included in the budget. 
We would not send it up one day saying 
this is what we need, and the next day 
go to the country saying, “We are 
against what we were in favor of yes- 
terday, and we expect Congress to find 
what we are against and to cut it.” If 
we had sent up the budget, we would be 
here defending it as the Democratic ad- 
ministrations have defended their budg- 
ets in the past. I would like to point 
out that if the gentleman from Indiana 
and the gentleman from Michigan exam- 
ine our program carefully, they will not 
find at any point that we advocated 
simple and irresponsible cutting of the 
budget. They will not find us saying, 
“Cut this 10 percent.” Or setting a $65 
billion limitation upon what may be 
spent in any year. We realize that this 
country is growing, and we realize that 
we have an expanding economy and an 
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ever-increasing population, and new 
problems, and new responsibilies. These 
must be faced realistically, and the 
budget may have to expand in order to 
meet these responsibilities. But what 
we are asking for is responsible budget- 
ing and responsible reporting to the 
Congress. I would like to quote the last 
line, in our proposed program. It is 
this: 

That we undertake “to make clear the 
administration’s accountability to the 
Congress and to the people of the United 
States.” 

That was the objective that we had in 
giving support to the resolution which 
was before the Congress. We were try- 
ing to make the President accountable 
to the Congress and trying to make him 
responsible for what he proposed to us, 
and trying to make him accountable to 
the people of the country and respon- 
sible to them. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
is probably aware that it has been the 
policy of this administration, when a 
problem confronted them, to appoint a 
committee to study it and then hope 
the problem would go away. 

I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to comment on the new technique which 
is outlined in a cartoon in the Evening 
Star, that instead of that he hands the 
Gaza problem over to Mr. Hammarskjold, 
and as to his promise of economy in the 
budget he lays a pair of scissors in the 
lap of Congress and goes away on a 
cruise. It seems to me that is an im- 
provement over the committee’s tech- 
nique. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam sure the gen- 
tleman has heard that the President is 
strongly in favor of separation and divi- 
sion of powers, especially his own. He 
has divided some of his powers among 
himself, Richard Nixon, George Hum- 
phrey, and even Harold Stassen, who, 
according to rumor, is running for gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. And that is about 
as far as he could go; is it not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would not rec- 
ommend his going any further. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. As I remember 
what these people did, it was not to cut 
the budget but to advocate several things 
that would cost two or three billion dol- 
lars more. 

Am I wrong about that? 


Mr. McCARTHY. We do not have an’ 


estimate as to what it would cost. I do 
not want to hold the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON] respon- 
sible, because he is not a modern Repub- 
lican. Ido not know whether he ever did 
accept the Republican platform, but I 
have had my office compare the particu- 
lar sections of our program which were 
cited on the floor by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana—to compare what 
we recommended with what was in the 
Republican platform. I assume that 
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since this is the first session of Congress 
following the adoption of that platform 
that Republican Members might be 
mindful of what was in their platform. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN] is in somewhat the same cate- 
gory as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, but certainly the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], who occupies a 
position of leadership in the Republican 
Party, should have had in mind what was 
in that platform. I would like to quote 
from our program and from the Repub- 
lican platform, the platform upon which 
we assume the modern Republicans were 
elected and upon which the President 
was, in part at least, elected. We were 
criticized for advocating a program 
which might cost money. Whether it 
would cost more money is open to ques- 
tion; but, item by item, what we recom- 
mended was approved in the Republican 
convention. We could not have done 
better if we had selected the items our- 
selves, because every item to which ref- 
erence was made by the Republican 
spokesmen was approved or advocated 
in the Republican Party platform. 


PROPOSED LIBERAL PROGRAM 
ON FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We believe, also that unless the world sit- 
uation improves significantly, there should 
be no reduction of the personnel in the 
armed services. We will support legislation 
and appropriations necessary to accomplish 
these purposes. 


We will continue to give strong and con- 
sistent support to the United Nations. We 
urge the administration to work through 
this agency whenever feasible, not only in 
the military and diplomatic fields, but also 
in economic and cultural areas. 


We favor an expanded point 4 program, 
and we are hopeful that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, after 4 years of hesitation and 
contradiction, will develop and present such 
a program to the Congress, 


We favor an increase in the compensation 
of Government employees to meet the in- 
creased cost of living and to compare with 
the compensation paid to persons perform- 
ing similar work in nongovernmental em- 
ployment. 


ON EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND HOUSING 


We favor the enactment of legislation to 
assist States and local communities in build- 
ing schools and providing essential health 
and safety facilities to all schoolchildren. 


We favor an expanded program of Federal 
aid for medical education, hospital construc- 
tion, and health services. 


We shall support increased benefits under 
the social-security program, the extension 
of coverage, and the raising of the wage 
base upon which benefits depend. 

We will propose and support an expanded 
and improved Federal housing program de- 
signed to meet the special needs of low- 


1957 


‘Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON] 
was considerably understating the cost 
of the program which was set forth in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. Would it be 
the gentleman’s position that the pres- 
ent budget should be enlarged to en- 
compass the program called for by the 
80 members of his party? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The question is not 
whether it should be increased or wheth- 
er it should be reduced. The question 
is whether or not the Administration is 
for what it has in its requested budget. 
We might want to reduce it in some 
items and we might want to increase 
it in others. Perhaps the budget should 
be larger than it is. But we all agree 
that the Administration which sends it 
up should be held accountable. 

For the edification, especially of the 
Republican Members of Congress, I am 
including this comparison of the pro- 
posed liberal Democratic program and 
the Republican platform of 1956: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ON FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The military strength of the United States 
has been a key factor in the preservation of 
world peace during the past 4 years. We 
are determined to maintain that strength 
so long as our security and the peace of the 
world require it. We will maintain and im- 
prove the effective strength and state of 
readiness of all these Armed Forces. 

We shall continue vigorously to support 
the United Nations. We shall continue our 
cooperation with our sister states of the 
Americas for the strengthening of our se- 
curity, economic and social ties with them. 
We will continue efforts with friends and 
allies to assist the under-developed areas of 
the free world in their efforts to attain great- 
er freedom, independence, and self-determin- 
ation, and to raise their standards of living. 

Technical and economic assistance pro- 
grams are effective countermeasures to So- 
viet economic offensives and propaganda. 
They provide the best way to create the po- 
litical and social stability essential to last- 
ing peace. 

The Republican Party will continue to 
fight for eagerly desired new advances for 
Government employees, and realistic reap- 
praisement and adjustment of benefits for 
our retired civil service personnel. 


ON EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND HOUSING 


The Republican Party will renew its efforts 
to enact a program based on sound prin- 
ciples of need and designed to encourage 
increased State and local efforts to build 
more classrooms. We have fully resolved to 
continue our steady gains in man’s unending 
struggle against disease and disability. We 
have supported the distribution of free vac- 
cine to protect millions of children against 
dreaded polio. 

Republican leadership has enlarged Fed- 
eral assistance for construction of hospitals, 
emphasizing low-cost care of chronic dis- 
eases and the special problems of older per- 
sons, and increased Federal aid for medical 
care of the needy. 

We shall continue to seek extension and 
perfection of a sound social-security system. 


The Republican Party believes that the 
physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of 
the people is as important as their economic 
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PROPOSED LIBERAL ProcRam—Continued 
ON EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND HOUSING—COn. 


income and middle-income families, and 
senior citizens. We will also support an ex- 
panded urban redevelopment program. 

As the budget and general economic condi- 
tions indicate, the income tax should be 
reduced. 


We propose to strengthen the unemploy- 
ment-compensation system, to extend its 
coverage and improve its benefits, and to 
adjust it to meet the problems of automation 
and industrial change. 


ON AGRICULTURE SUBSIDIES 


We will propose and support the enactment 
of legislation to improve the farm program 
so as to assist the farmers of the United 
States to secure parity of income. 

We favor legislation to improve the water- 
and soil-conservation program, to insure that 
the soil bank be used for the purposes for 
which it was designed, rather than an instru- 
ment of political expediency. 

We favor an expanded school-lunch pro- 
gram and other programs for the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses. 


ON PUBLIC WORKS AND VETERANS 


We will work for a stepped-up, sound 
program of public-works projects in rivers 
and harbors, hydroelectric, flood control, and 
public buildings to better utilize existing 
resources and provide better and more ade- 
quate facilities and services to meet the 
needs of an ever-increasing population in an 
expanding economy. 


We will continue work to build up mo- 
mentum for an effective, long-range, ex- 
panded, and accelerated Federal-aided high- 
way and public-roads program. 

We will continue to work for the adoption 
of a generous Federal program to assist 
Indian tribes in the full development of 
their human and natural resources and 
prompt settlement of Indian claims against 
the United States, including negotiations and 
compromise in the best interests of both 
parties. 


We will continue to press for legislation 
to compensate veterans and their dependents 
for the physical, economic, and the other 
losses which they have suffered as a con- 
sequence of military service. 
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REPUBLICAN PRoGRAM—Continued 
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health. It will continue to support this 
conviction with vigorous action. 


Then, insofar as consistent with a balanced 
budget, we pledge to work toward these addi- 
tional objectives: Further reductions in 
taxes with particular consideration for low- 
and middle-income families. 

The Eisenhower administration will con- 
tinue to fight for dynamic and progressive 
programs which, among other things, will 
strengthen and improve the Federal-State 
employment service and improve the effec- 
tiveness of the unemployment insurance 
system. 


ON AGRICULTURE SUBSIDIES 


To provide price supports as in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 that protect farmers, 
rather than price their products out of the 
market. f 

To safeguard our precious soil and water 
resources for generations yet unborn. 


To continue and expand the Republican- 
sponsored school-milk program, to encourage 
further use of the school-lunch program now 
benefiting 11 million children, and to foster 
improved nutritional levels. 


ON PUBLIC WORKS AND VETERANS 


We will continue to press for cooperative 
solution of all problems of water supply and 
distribution, reclamation, pollution, flood 
control, and saline-water conversion. We 
pledge legislative support to the arid and 
semiarid States in preserving the integrity 
of their water laws and customs as developed 
out of the necessities of these regions. We 
affirm the historic policy of Congress recog- 
nizing State water rights, as repeatedly ex- 
pressed in Federal law over the past 90 
years. We pledge an expansion in research 
and planning of water-resource-development 
programs, looking to the future when it may 
be necessary to redistribute water from 
water-surplus areas to water-deficient areas. 

To meet the immense demands of our 
expanding economy, we have initiated the 
largest highway, air, and maritime programs 
in history, each soundly financed. 

We shall continue to pursue our enlight- 
ened policies which. are now producing excep- 
tional advances in the long struggle to help 
the American Indian gain the material and 
social advantages of his birthright and citi- 
zenship, while maintaining to the fullest 
extent the cultural integrity of the various 
tribal groups. We favor most sympathetic 
and constructive execution of the Federal 
trusteeship over Indian affairs, always in full 
consultation with Indians in the manage- 
ment of their interests and the expansion 
of their rights of self-government in local 
and tribal affairs. 

We believe that active duty in the Armed 
Forces during a state of war or national 
emergency is the highest call of citizenship 
constituting a special service to our Nation 
and entitles those who have served to posi- 
tive assistance to alleviate the injuries, hard- 
ships, and handicaps imposed by their serv- 
ice. We have also improved quality of hos- 
pital service and have established a long- 
range program for continued improvement 
of such service. We have strengthened and 
extended survivors’ benefits, thus affording 
greater security for all veterans in the in- 
terest of equity and justice. In advancing 
this Republican program we pledge: That 
compensation for injuries and disease aris- 
ing out of service be fairly and generously 
provided for all disabled veterans and for 
their dependents or survivors; that a pen- 
sion program for disabled war veterans in 
need and for their widows and orphans in 
need be maintained as long as necessary to 
assure them adequate income. 
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I hasten to add that not everything 
in our program conforms to what is in 
the Republican platform. Some of our 
proposals are much too imaginative, for- 
ward looking, and constructive to be ac- 
cepted in any Republican platform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time cf the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINSI. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry to have to say that the long speech 
just delivered to us has absolutely no 
application to the matter pending before 
the Congress at this time. We are con- 
sidering a well defined and well limited 
subject. We have come to the place 
where we must act by way of legislation. 
Those who might not have been here 
when we began our discussion of this 
bill missed the fine concise speech made 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER], 
who went into details and made a care- 
ful explanation of what we are now con- 
sidering. And I can also say the same 
with reference to the speech made by 
our ranking Member on the Republican 
side, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED]. 

We have before us here now legis- 
lation that does not reduce taxes in any 
way. It does not have that virtue; no- 
body can honestly say that it is a tax 
reduction bill, but at the same time no- 
body can say it is a tax increase bill. It 
does not decrease taxes nor does it 
increase taxes. 

This legislation is necessary legisla- 
tion; there is no politics about it. We 
have got to pay our bills, we have got to 
pay the debts that have accumulated and 
the only way to do it is to continue legis- 
lation now on the book that provides for 
compensation for payment of these cer- 
tain biils and obligations. The legisla- 
tion that provides for the payment of 
these obligations is about to expire. All 
we have to do is to reenact that legisla- 
tion and revitalize it, and keep it on the 
books. This is a very simple proposi- 
tion, and a necessary one. There is no 
politics about it. Nothing but common- 
sense, common financial responsibility 
appreciated by both sides. 

I am one who deplores our tremendous 
debt. I want to see it paid. We should 
do much more in this direction than we 
have been doing. But our task today is 
to enact this pending legislation and 
thereby keep down our debt as much as 
possible. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I could not help but wonder 
whether the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS! considered the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] as 
being relevant to the bill. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] has done a fine service in 
referring again to the matters set forth 
in the January 30 RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
man, a point of order. 


Mr. Chair- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 


state it. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May we 
proceed in order on the bill, please? The 
gentleman is not addressing himself to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
January 30 statement was on the subject 
of taxes which I believe is the subject we 
are discussing today. It is a statement 
subscribed to by 80 Democratic Mem- 
bers who signed it. In it is a statement 
to this effect: 

We favor a revision of the tax law to close 
the loopholes in the 1954 act to eliminate un- 
warranted privileges and to provide tax ad- 
justment for small-business men. 


That is a fairly relevant thing. But 
my chief interest here today is to com- 
mend my colleagues on the removal of 
the so-called cabaret tax, the only one of 
the wartime excise taxes remaining at 
the unrealistic and discriminatory 20 
percent level. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 4224 
which would remove this tax and my 
measure is similar to a bill introduced in 
the 84th Congress by me and some 14 
other Members of both Houses of the 
Congress at that time. This is a bi- 
partisan measure, members of both 
parties having sponsored it at that time. 

Although our efforts to correct the 
long standing injustices of this tax on 
music and musicians had the expressed 
blessing of fully three-fourths of the 
Members of both Houses no opportunity 
was afforded in the 84th Congress to vote 
upon this matter. 

I trust this will not be the case in the 
85th Congress. 

It is my considered opinion that what 
is proposed—the removal of the cabaret 
tax—would not deny the Treasury any 
material revenues. 

I am persuaded by able economic re- 
search testimony offered before the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee 
on Excise Taxes that this so-called 
cabaret tax is a tax of no return when 
it is contrasted with accruals from cer- 
tain substantial gains in employment for 
musicians, other entertainers, and serv- 
ice employees which would result from 
its repeal. 

I urge the repeal of this tax for two 
major reasons: 

First, this 20-percent excise is a glar- 
ing inequality in our Federal tax struc- 
ture. When this tax was first levied by 
the Congress some years ago it was ap- 
plied as an emergency tax. 

The promise was made at the time 
that it would be repealed when the war- 
time emergency passed. The 79th Con- 
gress in 1946 moved in the direction of 
meeting this pledge when it voted a 50- 
percent reduction of the cabaret tax. 
The Senate, however, did not then see 
fit to concur. 

My second reason, Mr. Chairman, for 
seeking the repeal of this so-called cab- 
aret tax is because it has been shown to 
be responsible for fully half of the un- 
employment that besets the instrumental 
music profession today. 

Former Congressman Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, AFL-CIO director of legislation, 
has estimated that about 50,000 jobs 
could be created for musicians and 
others by the repeal of this unfair tax: 
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He has said that this tax hurts the 
average man’s recreation haunts more 
than the big expensive night clubs where 
spending runs high. 

These 50,000 jobs need protection and the 
country should help, not hurt, a leisure 


occupation that many Americans need and 
enjoy— 


Says Mr. Biemiller. 

This lack of employment is so pro- 
nounced as to threaten the very exist- 
ence of music in our society. j 

When we permit a fallacious Federal 
tax policy to strike at the vitals of a basic 
culture we are indeed surrendering the 
main redoubts of our free world to our 
enmies. 

The great Committee on Ways and 
Means must have deliberated all of 2 
minutes before presenting this proposi- 
tion to the House. Following weeks of 
testimony by outstanding representatives 
of labor and industry from all over the 
United States, all of that effort was ap- 
parently chucked aside in the commit- 
tee’s haste to put its head back into the 
sand. 

How much testimony will be necessary 
to prove to these learned colleagues of 
ours that the carbaret tax is actually 
costing the Federal Government money 
which it would receive from the income 
and other taxes if the tax were repealed? 
A preponderance of the evidence on the 
subject proves clearly that the tax—and 
other excise taxes—is not only unfair, 
but indeed uneconomical. 

I would respectfully suggest that the 
committee look at the evidence most 
carefully, for if they do I am confident 
that these other taxes will be either re- 
pealed or drastically reduced at the com- 
mittee’s next opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, I move to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Ways and 
Means with instructions to report it back 
sori ee with the following amend- 
ments: 


Section 2, page 2, after line 13, add a new 
section: Section 11 (c) (relating to corpo- 
rate surtax): Increase the rate from 22 per- 
cent to 23 percent. 

Section 3, page 2, after line 20, add new: 
sections as follows: 

“Sec. 4302. The tax on pens, mechanical 
pencils, and lighters shail not apply on items 
sold at retail for less than $5.” 

Section 4231 (6) (relating to cabaret tax): 
Reduce the rate from 20 percent to 10 per- 
cent. 

Section 4233 (c) (i) (relating to exemp- 
tions from the tax on admissions): At the 
end of the section strike the period and add 
the following: “or sponsored by charitable or- 
ganizations with proceeds going to charity.” 

Section 4261 (relating to tax on transpor- 
tation of persons): Reduce the rate from 10 
percent to 5 percent. 

’ Section 4271 (a) (relating to tax on trans- 
portation property other than coal): Re- 
duce the rate from 3 percent to 144 percent. 

Section 4271 (b) (relating to tax on trans- 
portation of coal): Reduce the tax from 4 
cents to 2 cents. 

Section 4281 (relating to tax on transpor- 
tation of oil by Pipeline): Reduce the rate 
from 4% percent to 3 percent. 

Section 3, page 3, after line 4, add this 
language: “at the end of the first sentence 
change the period to a semicolon and add 
the following: provided that the rate of tax 
for the first 100,000 barrels of beer brewed 
or produced and removed for consumption 
or sale, within the United States, in each 
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fiscal year commencing on and after July 1, 
1957, by any brewer, shall be $8 for every 
barrel containing not more than 31 gallons 
and at a like rate for fractional parts of a 
barrel.” 


H. R. 4224 
A bill to repeal the cabaret tax 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (6) of 
section 4231 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to imposition of tax with re- 
spect to roof gardens, cabarets, and other 
similar places) is repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 4232 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (definitions relating to 
tax on admissions) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 4232. Admission defined. 

“The term ‘admission’, as used in this 
chapter, includes seats and tables, reserved 
or otherwise, and other similar accommoda- 
tions, and the charges made therefor.” 

(b) The table of sections for part I of 
subchapter A of chapter 33 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by striking 
out 
“Sec. 4232. Definitions.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 4232. Admission defined.” 

Sec. 8. This act shall apply only with re- 
spect to periods after 10 antemeridian on 
the first day of the first month which begins 
more than 10 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


[From the AFL-CIO News, Washington, D. C., 
of February 16, 1957] 


CABARET TAX HoLDs Back 50,000 Joss 


An estimated 50,000 jobs could be cre- 
ated if Congress would repeal the present tax 
on cabaret shows. 

That prediction was made by Joseph Brady, 
legislative director of the United Brewery 
Workers, and chairman of the National Co- 
ordinating Committee for the Beverage In- 
dustry. 

HEAVILY SUPPORTED 

The committee, supported by 10 unions 
and a number of trade associations and 
firms in the beverage industry, held its an- 
nual meeting in Washington, February 13. 

Brady’s report cited recent figures to show 
that the prohibition forces took their worst 
licking in many years in nearly 1,500 local 
elections on the prohibition issue in nine 
States. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO director of 
legislation, who was the principal speaker at 
the meeting, agreed with Brady that the 
cabaret tax has killed jobs for musicians, 
waiters, and others. 

He said that heavy tax hurts the average 
man’s recreation, haunts more than the big 
expensive night clubs where spending runs 
high. 

JOBS NEED PROTECTION 

“These jobs need protection,” Biemiller 
said, “and the country should help, not hurt, 
a leisure occupation that many Americans 
need and enjoy.” 

Two new members have joined the commit- 
tee, it was announced: the printing pressmen 
and the lithographers. 

The coordinating committee itself “does 
no lobbying,” Brady explained, “but its mem- 
bers are very active in defense of the jobs 
and investments of workers and employers 
at all levels of the beverage business.” 


SKILLMAN, TAMS & FARRINGTON, 
Princeton, February 5, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very much 
for the copy of H. R. 4224 which you recently 
sent to me. 

I think that you know how I feel about this 
bill and certainly hope that this time it will 
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be enacted into law. The cabaret tax, as it 
exists now, certainly has decreased work op- 
portunities for many musicians and the loss 
of revenue which may be lost by the Govern- 
ment if your bill is enacted certainly will be 
equaled by the increase of revenue to the 
Government resulting from income taxes 
paid by the additional musicians who will 
receive employment. 
With best personal regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES E. FARRINGTON. 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. THOMPSON: Your speech on the 
floor of the House yesterday comprises the 
most forthright statement, with reference to 
the burdensome cabaret tax, which any Mem- 
ber of the House or Senate has delivered in 
recent years. We congratulate you earnestly 
on your courage to state the facts. 

Your own State is a good illustration of 
the fact that public resistance to this 20- 
percent levy is compelling hotels to close 
entertainment rooms, or at least to reduce 
the entertainment and/or dancing which 
would make the tax applicable. In addition 
to all the hotels which have terminated these 
functions in past years, the Penn-Atlantic 
did away with entertainment and dancing 
completely last year, while five of the princi- 
pal boardwalk properties have reduced enter- 
tainment and dancing to a point where it is 
only available during July and August. This 
confirms your statement that the tax is creat- 
ing a lack of demand for musicians, which 
means extensive unemployment for people in 
that profession. 

We are acquainting the New Jersey Hotel 
Association with the fact that you rose on the 
floor to advocate the repeal of this levy. 

Yours very truly, 
M. O. RYAN. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I have just 
read your fine statement on the cabaret tax. 
I have been aware of your great interest in 
the cause of music in America and I have kept 
in touch with your efforts to establish a 
National Council of the Arts and Crafts. 

The American Federation of Musicians 
owes you a great debt of gratitude in your 
campaign to educate your colleagues on the 
vacuum that exists in American life in the 
cultural arts. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN D. KENIN. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 
Newark, N. J., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I have just 
read with great interest the extension of re- 
marks by you in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
in which you call attention to H. R. 4224, 
which has for its purpose the repeal of the 
20-percent cabaret tax. 

The pasasge of this legislation would 
naturally be of great benefit to the members 
of our federation, and I wish to take this 
opportunity to thank you for your efforts in 
this direction. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 


“Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? - 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
something about the CIO director saying 
that jobs would be increased if this tax 
were repealed. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How many addi- 
tional jobs would be made available if 
the head of the musicians’ union would 
take off the $25 a month that is being 
paid by former musicians who are not 
doing anything now? How many addi- 
tional jobs would there be if he would 
let everybody work without paying that 
$25 and the dues that he is exacting? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Ido 
not know but I will be glad to transmit 
the gentleman’s recommendations to him 
and ask him to reply. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Thanks. 
him to cut them all out. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
will tell him that. I am sure he will be 
very forcibly persuaded by the gentle- 
man’s suggestion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ultimately he will 
by some other things probably. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. You 
keep at him. I am sure he will he 
listening. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I just want to call 
the gentleman’s attention to this Hoffa 
arrest and Fischbach arrest, these men 
who were formerly counsel for three of 
our House committees, who have been 
practicing along the same line of exact- 
ing payments before permitting someone 
to do business. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
know nothing of the matter except what 
I have seen in the newspapers. Iam not 
discussing the Hoffa case. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope to be able 
to offer the following motion to recom- 
mit with instructions. My motion would 
make a great improvement in the legis- 
lation before the committee without 
causing the loss of any revenue. It 
would, in fact, bring many millions of 
dollars of tax revenue into the Treasury 
and at the same time grant relief from 
inequitable taxes. . 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the gentlemen who 
spoke earlier today criticized, I thought, 
the fact that the President after having 
sent a budget to the Congress saw fit 
to later on ask the Congress to make cuts 
in that budget. I rather glory in the 
fact that a President would not be so 
hidebound and so rigidly adhering to a 
policy, simply because it existed, which 
would have the effect of denying the 
right to the Congress of doing its duty 
of cutting the spending, which in some 
instances, insofar as I am concerned, 
seems unwise. 

I repeat, I am happy to know that 
President Eisenhower does not consider 
himself irrevocably bound to commit- 
ments made even by his own Bureau of 
the Budget but, rather, takes the posi- 
tion that the Congress should perform 
the duty imposed upon us by our Con- 
stitution and examine into the fiscal af- 
fairs of our country . 


Just tell 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What, in your opin- 
ion, would have been the response from 
the Democratic side of the House if the 
President, when he sent up the budget, 
had said, “Now, this is it. You take it, 
or else.” What would they have said 
then? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I do 
not know that the gentleman will agree 
with me when I say that I think the 
other side of the House would have done 
what I am sure they will do, anyway, ex- 
amine into this budget. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But, in the mean- 
time they will blow the ceiling off if they 
could. 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. They. 


will do a lot of talking, but I think when 
it comes right down to it, I think know- 
ingly they will not waste any money but, 
rather, examine into it, and I believe 
will follow our recommendations in re- 
gard to reductions. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I think both the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania do not understand 
the issue involved. I do not think any- 
body criticized the President for send- 
ing down a budget and then conceding 
that possibly it could be cut by the Mem- 
bers of Congress. I think the criticism 
is directed more to the fact that the 
administration has sent down a budget 
which they should be able to defend and 
which they said can be reduced, but it 
is up to the Congress to reduce it, and 
that “we have done the best we can, we 
cannot go any further, but Congress 
can.” 

‘Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
think, with due respect, that that is six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. 

Mr. PRICE. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
budget was sent down, and the Presi- 
dent said “Try to reduce this,’ and he 
means it, and we are going to reduce it. 

Today we have before us a bill which 
extends certain taxes which our corpora- 
tions and our individual American citi- 
zens are paying. I made a mistake. 
We all make mistakes. I said the cor- 
porations are going to pay the tax, but, 
of course, they do not pay the tax. You 
and I pay the taxes. And what we are 
doing here today is continuing a tax 
which every American pays when he or 
she buys any of the products of these 
corporations whose names we toss 
around so glibly. I think we are kidding 
the American people back home by im- 
plying that the tax on a corporation is 
not a tax upon our neighbors and those 
who vote for us or vote against us. I 
am sorry we have to do it, because this 
tax was imposed on a temporary basis. 

I would like to vote against the tax, 
but I am not going to vote against it, 
because I want tax reductions but I do 
not necessarily nor particularly want 
it in this exact area. I have come to the 
conclusion, after a good many years 
here and after having worked on many 
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tax bills in a committee, a very responsi- 
ble committee, but whose area is cir- 
cumscribed by the fact that we are al- 
ways confronted with a large amount 
of money having been spent and then 
we are asked to raise the money to fill 
that void, that we cannot do it. We do 
not have the latitude, the opportunity 
to adjust and readjust the tax field as 
I think we should; rather, I think that 
the agencies downtown examining into 
what we are likely to have as revenues 
for a given period of time then proceed 
to spend that money as nearly to the 
limit as they can, because, quite nat- 
urally, it seems, they do try to expand 
and need to become more responsive 
to the demands made upon them by 
groups of American people. Conse- 
quently I have come to a conclusion 
which I am going to follow for a while 
and that is to support proper tax cuts, 
cut down on the amount of money which 
is made available to an administration, 
any administration, and endeavor to 
persuade that administration to cut the 
cloth accordingly, to cut down on the 
spending so that we stay within the 
limits of the amount of money we make 
available. 

With that in mind I am going to vote 
for this bill. But I am going to support 
other tax reductions making cuts in other 
areas which I think would be more 
equitable. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. A failure to enact this 
bill or vote it through the House would 
mean of itself a deficit of $300 million, is 
that correct? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
report indicates on page 3 that in fiscal 
year 1957 it would, so far as the corporate 
income tax and excises are concerned, 
mean a loss of but $172 million. The 
full year’s effect would be $3 billion. But 
whatever it is, it is within the range of 
the amount of money by which I would 
like to cut the anticipated Federal reve- 
nues for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. GROSS. Could we not take $300 
million out of the Foreign Aid Appropri- 
ation and dispense with this legislation? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Per- 
sonally I think we could. That is not 
the sole answer to the question. I would 
like to make the point that we do need 
tax reductions and that one way to cut 
down on spending in my opinion is to cut 
down on the amount of money made 
available to the different agencies of the 
Government. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLS. Is it not the gentleman’s 
thought as I thought he expressed it a 
moment ago in answer to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] that if taxes are 
to be reduced, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SımPson] would prefer 
perhaps to reduce taxes differently in 
some respects from the reductions that 
would occur if we fail to extend this pro- 
gram? 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
To be specific, for instance, I should like 
a 5 percent cut up and down the line on 
personal income taxes, with a reasonable 
increase, perhaps $100, in the exemp- 
tions. I should like in the capital gains 
area to provide a reduction in the rate 
on capital gains which I am persuaded 
would not mean a reduction in revenue, 
because it would release money available 
for capital expansion which is always 
necessary. I should like to cut the cor- 
porate tax rate on all corporations cer- 
tainly far below the 52 percent which 
prevails today; because I shall never for- 
get and the Members should not, that 
every penny of taxes paid by the corpo- 
rations is taken out of the hides of the 
workers who buy the products of those 
corporations. 

We have nothing except that which we 
take first of all from the people back 
home, unless they demand services from 
us which in our judgment are meritori- 
ous, so meritorious that we feel it neces- 
sary to increase expenditures. Our 
trend in times like these should be 
downward. We should always, however, 
retain a sound financial base, always re- 
tain certain moneys to pay on the na- 
tional debt so that we may live continu- 
ally within our budget. Iam persuaded 
that we can do so. 

So this is the gist of my remarks. I 
am persuaded that we can cut taxes and 
yet remain within the necessary spend- 
ing that the Government must do. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
on the pending bill at the end of general 
debate and before the vote on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to ask some questions and to make 
some comments on section 5041. 

Certainly I am not opposing this bill 
that we have before us today. I think 
it is essential that we extend these taxes, 
but because of the fact that my district 
is dependent upon an economy different 
from practically all other districts in the 
country I should like to inquire of the 
committee with reference to their atti- 
tude on the criteria for determination 
of tax upon certain wines and liquor. 

The wine industry happens to be a 
very important part of the economy of 
my district. We produce a very large 
proportion of the wine produced on the 
North American Continent in my partic- 
ular district, the district having a very 
sizable grape acreage, and combined 
with the raisin industry the wine indus- 
try is a very vital-and a very important 
segment. 

The question primarily that I have in 
mind is the manner in which a deter- 
mination is made to tax the bubble in 
wine. For example, under the proposed 
extension there will be a tax of 17 cents 
per gallon on still wines or what we call 
in California table wines, that is, those 
wines under 14 percent alcohol by vol- 
ume, and yet on an artificial carbonated 
wine, which is an identical wine but 
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simply with a little squirt of carbonated 
water in it, the tax is $2.40 per gallon. 

Of course, the people in my area, and 
of course this is a multi-million-dollar 
industry and a very vital part of our 
economy, are quite concerned as to the 
criteria or the reasons for this manner 
of setting the tax. For example, it has 
generally been thought that the taxes on 
liquors, alcoholic beverages, wines, and 
so forth, were determined on the basis 
of the percentage of alcohol in the par- 
ticular beverage, but we have an instance 
here of a tax of 17 cents a gallon on a 
14 percent wine and we have the same 
percentage of alcohol in another wine 
taxed at $2.40 a gallon. 

Going further in this, I should like to 
direct to the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means this question: I am 
wondering if the gentleman’s committee 
at the present time has under considera- 
tion the particular question of an adjust- 
ment in the tax on carbonated wines. 

Mr. COOPER. Iam very glad to reply 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California and say that he has been 
most interested and diligent in his atten- 
tion to this subject. He is to be com- 
mended on the active interest he has 
taken. 

I will state to the gentleman that we 
now have a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. ForanpD] is 
chairman of that subcommittee—that 
has held hearings on the subject matter 
mentioned by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. This subject is now receiving 
the attention of the subcommittee, and 
I am sure will receive the attention of 
the full committee when the subcommit- 
tee’s report is finally presented to the 
full committee. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. I 
certainly would be the last person in the 
world to ask for the elimination of the 
tax upon alcoholic beverages. I think 
they should carry a tax. I think they 
should carry a substantial tax. The peo- 
ple in my area readily admit that. The 
point is that they have a difficult time 
understanding or explaining the particu- 
lar discrimination between taxes on 2 
wine merely because it is still wine and 
on another beverage merely because it 
has some carbonation in it. It is gen- 
erally our belief that it would add to the 
sales and help the wine industry protect 
itself from the influx of cheap imports, 
if we were able to improve the bouquet 
and improve on the taste and flavor, 
which can be done through carbonation. 
I know the wine industry has never re- 
ceived 1 cent of subsidy from the Federal 
Government. The people in my area 
who are concerned with this and are 
dependent upon this economy are not 
now asking for any subsidy. We have 
no desire for that. But, at the same 
time, we do ask that the Congress and 
others interested give us some consid- 
eration in these matters. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to our dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order to inquire of the ma- 
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jority leader as to the program for next 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
the House for the week of March 18, 
1957, is as follows: 

On Monday, we will take up the bill 
H. R. 5520 providing for an increase in 
the interest rate on United States sav- 
ings bonds. ‘There are also four resolu- 
tions from the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. They are ordinary resolu- 
tions, but they do have a preferential 
status. If the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts wishes, I will specify as to what 
they deal with. 

Mr. MARTIN. No; that is not neces- 
sary 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I said, the 
four resolutions from the Committee on 
House Administration have a preferen- 
tial status under the rules, but we are 
putting them down for Monday anyway. 

On Tuesday, there is the Consent Cal- 
endar and the Private Calendar and the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1958. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, we have programed first the bill 
H. R. 4135, having to do with savings and 
loan associations holding companies, and 
then the bill H. R. 2146, dealing with the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. 

Of course, there is the usual reserva- 
tion as to conference reports being 
brought up at any time. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

I have an understanding with my 
friend from Massachusetts; does the 
gentleman desire to pursue that a little 
further? 

Mr. MARTIN. The situation is that 
the Nebraska delegation is going home 
to celebrate Founders Day; that is, to 
commemorate the day on which their 
State was founded. They would like it 
very much if any rollcall came up on 
Monday or Tuesday that it might go over 
until Wednesday. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I do not see any 
reason at all why that could not be done 
in order to accommodate the Members, 
and, as far as I am concerned, I state 
definitely that if any rollcall becomes 
necessary on Monday or Tuesday, I shall 
ask unanimous consent that the rolicall 
be put over until Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. There will be no session tomor- 
row? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be no 
session tomorrow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will there be a 
chance on Monday to talk somewhat at 
length on the subject of the arrest of 
Mr. Hoffa of the teamsters’ union and 
of Mr. Fischbach, who was formerly 
counsel for at least three of our com- 
mittees? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Without refer- 
ring to what the gentleman may want 
to talk about or what any other Mem- 
ber may want to talk about, I would say 
that on Monday there ought to be plenty 
of opportunity for any Member to talk 
on any subject they want to under spe- 
cial order, or if they might get time 
during general debate, but certainly un- 
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der a special order, any Member can talk 
on any subject under the sun that they 
want to talk about. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On what bill will 
there be general debate on Monday? I 
did not hear that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the bill, 
H. R. 5520, increasing the interest rates 
on the E-bonds from 3 to 3% percent 
and the bill provides for discretion to 
raise the rate up to 344 percent on those 
bonds which are held by so many mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. When will the GI home- 
building legislation come up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is coming 
up the week after next. As the gentle- 
man knows, the distinguished chairman 
of the committee handling that legisla- 
tion is not able to be here because his 
son was seriously injured as the result 
of an accident, and as everyone under- 
stands for that reason alone that bill is 
being programed for the week after next. 
I will wait until the gentleman from 
Texas comes back. It is only for the 
unfortunate situation and emergency 
confronting our friend from Texas and 
Mrs. Teague and their family because 
of the serious accident to one of their 
boys that this matter has been post- 
poned. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have taken this time because I 
am one of the few members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who opposed this 
bill in committee. I also oppose it on the 
fioor. I have no illusions, however, about 
the effect of such opposition. 

I want to point out that my opposition 
is not based upon a plea against more 
revenue, because I agree we do need the 
revenue. As a matter of fact, my posi- 
tion is based upon the fact that in my 
judgment this is not the way to gain 
revenue. The assumption that has been 
made by the Treasury Department and 
the committee that the tax rate means 
the tax take is where we part company. 
The formula that gives us our tax take 
is this: tax base times the tax rate times 
the factor of collectibility. From that 
you get the tax take. In other words, it 
is entirely possible to have a tax rate so 
high that the tax take actually is dimin- 
ished. That is what is called the law of 
diminishing returns. I suggest that in a 
number of these tax rates that we are 
extending in this bill, we are experienc- 
ing exactly that situation. My argu- 
ments can well be followed in the com- 
mittee hearings on pages 21 to 25, where 
I interrogated the Secretary of the 
Treasury on these three points. First I 
make the observation that if we con- 
tinue an inequitable tax we create a 
difficulty in collecting that tax. The 
difficulty we find is that our citizens 
who, after all, are the ones who pay the 
tax, resist payment. Many people do 
not realize that our tax collection system 
is largely a voluntary system, and re- 
quires the cooperation of our people. 
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People find ways and means of avoiding 
inequitable taxes, and regrettably, .in 
many instances, of evading inequitable 
taxes. This is one of the aspects of the 
factor of collectibility. One specific 
illustration is the tax of $10.50 per gallon 
on liquor. We see the bootlegging indus- 
try increasing rapidly. They pay no tax 
on their product. It is entirely possible 
that if we reduced the rate from $10.50 
to $9 we would actually increase our tax 
take because the collectibility factor 
would increase greater than the rate was 
decreased. 

The same argument, I might state, 
applies to a corporate tax rate where 
out of every dollar earned by a corpo- 
ration, 52 cents goes to the Government 
and only 48 cents to the corporation. 
We find a situation where we are placing 
a premium on extravagance, because a 
corporate management takes the posi- 
tion, “Well, Uncle Sam pays 52 cents of 
this advertising program,” or whatever 
it may be, “and we pay only 48 cents. 
Accordingly, we might as well shoot the 
works.” I suggest that if we reduce the 
corporate rate, where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a minor partner in business 
and private enterprise is the major part- 
ner; that is, 51 percent goes to private 
industry and only 49 percent goes to the 
Federal Government, just passing that 
psychological barrier probably would in- 
crease our tax take. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Andrew Mellon proved 
that theory correct four different times. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I have a good many figures on various 
taxes where I think the same point can 
be established. 

It can be established in the excess 
profits tax. When we finally repealed it 
our collections from the corporate in- 
come tax amounted to more than the 
previous corporate tax collections and 
the excess profits tax collections to- 
gether. That was the very point I tried 
to make when I opposed the extension of 
the excess profits tax for 6 months. I 
said that if we repealed it we would 
actually gain more revenue. 

The tragedy as far as I am concerned, 
because it is a tragedy, is that we on 
the committee have not devoted our at- 
tention to these economic factors that 
are at the base of our tax system, nor 
has the Treasury Department devoted 
any attention to these economic factors. 
They simply say they must have the tax 
revenue, therefore they must preserve 
the rates, not regarding the other factors 
of collectibility and of the tax base. 
There are many ways to broaden the tax 
base and so increase our tax take and 
actually reduce our rate. But I have 
been emphasizing this factor I refer to 
of collectibility. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
quite agree with the gentleman’s state- 
ment. I wonder if the gentleman agreed 
with my statement with respect to the 
cabaret tax and the reduction of it or 
repeal of it providing additional revenue 
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to the Government through increased 
employment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
say that I listened to the gentleman from 
New Jersey with a great deal of interest. 
I think he is making exactly that point, 
and I think it is a point that can be sub- 
stantiated. I feel the same way, that 
there is a case where the rate is actually 
beyond the point of diminishing returns. 
If anyone questions the law of diminish- 
ing returns, let me refer them to the 
theory of the protective tariff, where the 
rate is purposely set high to discourage 
the importation of goods, and as the rate 
rises importation falls off, and the rev- 
enue under the tariff diminishes. There 
is no good to be derived from pushing an 
excise-tax or income-taxe rate to the 
point of diminishing returns. In fact, it 
creates great economic repercussions, 
mostly bad. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. And 
the gentleman would apply this principle 
almost exclusively through the applica- 
tion of these excise taxes, would he not? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. There is 
no question about it, and I think the 
gentleman is entirely right when he 
points to the cabaret tax as an example 
of a tax that is beyond the point of di- 
minishing returns. 

There is one final point I want to 
emphasize, and I cannot emphasize it 
too strongly; I tried to emphasize it in 
my interrogation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. When he talked about this 
depression that is going to curl your 
hair, he talked about the long-range 
viewpoint. Essentially what he was 
saying is what I am saying right now. 
If we continue this high rate of taxation, 
Go we think we are going to solve this 
problem we have of tight money? 
There is no tight money as far as the 
consumer dollar is concerned; the tight 
money lies in the area of the investment 
dollar, and the investment dollar comes 
only from the savings of our people. 
One reason that our people cannot save 
the money that is necessary in order to 
provide additional capital for invest- 
ment is our tax structure. Let me give 
you one example and you figure it out. 
Today it requires $14,000 of capital in- 
vestment to provide a job for one man. 
That, understandably, is increasing in 
amount as technology increases and the 
requirement for better machines. As 
better machines come along productivity 
increases, so we have to generate that 
much more savings. To put 1 million 
additional men to work a year, and that 
is just about the rate they are coming 
into the labor market, means an addi- 
tional capital investment of $14 billion 
annually just to hold our own; and it is 
to this area that I am addressing my 
attention. Unless we do something 
about our basic tax structure which in- 
cludes tax base, includes tax rate, in- 
cludes this factor of collectibility, we are 
going to find ourselves in a position 
where although the gross national prod- 
uct is increasing 3 percent annually, and 
did increase last year 3 percent, the 
amount of the anticipated revenue from 
the corporate tax is only one-half of one 
percent. In other words, we are not 
getting out of our growing economy the 
kind of tax take that we normally should 
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from that amount of growth. The error 
lies, I suggest, in this rate feature. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I listened to the gentle- 
man’s discussion with great interest. 
On the matter of the reduction of cor- 
porate income taxes I asked the Joint 
Committee on Taxation to run some fig- 
ures a few years ago. It was found that 
if you would wipe out the corporate in- 
come tax the reduction would not be 
anywhere near the total amount of the 
corporate income tax, at that time only 
about a billion, or a billion and a half 
dollars, because, of course, this income 
would then go to individuals which now 
goes to corporations, and individuals 
would pay that tax. They would go into 
the top brackets. I think when we talk 
particularly about reduction of the cor- 
porate income tax we are not substan- 
tially reducing the tax take to the Gov- 
ernment but we are having people pay 
taxes through the income tax and the 
proportion would be more equitable than 
at the present time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. He is right. The corporate 
tax in essence is really a combination 
sales tax and income tax on the investors. 
The people, mostly the consumers, pay 
this tax in the last analysis. 

Mr.MUMMA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUMMA. Does the gentleman 
have any idea what the decrease in the 
take would be? The gentleman referred 
to the acceleration being from one-half 
to 3 percent. Does he have any idea 
what effect that would have on the ac- 
celerated depreciation, which is a post- 
ponement of taxes? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Inasmuch 
as corporate tax take has increased, that 
gets into a complicated area. My an- 
swer, to be general about it, is this: We 
have had an actual gain in revenue 
through the corporate tax even with 
the more liberal depreciation allowances 
because this has permitted small com- 
panies to continue in existence as tax 
paying entities and not be absorbed by 
their larger competitors who would pay 
for the purchase of these smaller com- 
panies out of their own tax savings re- 
sulting from the combination. Actually, 
I think we would have an increase in the 
tax take. 

Mr. MUMMA. ‘The acceleration fea- 
tures generally are taken by the large 
companies, are they not? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. 

Mr. MUMMA. The railroads and 
steel companies? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course, 
they have the engineers and accountants 
to figure those things out a little better. 

Mr. MUMMA. I believe it would have 
some effect. i 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. I believe the gentleman was 
referring to rapid amortization, com- 
monly called certificates of necessity. I 
regret I misunderstood his question. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
larger corporations have a great advan- 
tage over their smaller competitors in 
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getting certificates of necessity. I have 
tried to eliminate all certificates of ne- 
cessity because the reason for their exist- 
ence, if indeed there ever was a valid 
reason, was the need for a crash program 
in national defense. This reason has 
been nonexistent for several years. 
Eliminating certificates of necessity is a 
method of broadening the tax base, just 
as is the plugging of any tax loophole. 

If the Treasury Department and the 
Ways and Means Committee will devote 
more time to broadening the tax base 
and bettering the collectibility factor we 
can reduce tax rates considerably and 
improve the Federal revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, I am including in these 
remarks my interrogation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury during the hearings 
on this tax-rate extension bill, in order 
to emphasize the points that I have been 
trying to establish: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Curtis of Missouri will 
inquire. 

Mr. Curtis. I could not agree with you 
more, and I think everyone does, on the 
need for revenues. But I would like to ex- 
amine just a little bit this question of how 
we get revenues. 

One point Mr. EBERHARTER was making 
about inequities. It seems to me it is rather 
a basic principle that the failure to correct 
inequities makes the job of collection 
greater. The loss of revenue from the in- 
ability to efficiently enforce an inequitable 
tax structure is frequently greater than the 
paper loss of revenue involved in correcting 
the inequity. 

That is particularly true in a voluntary 
tax-collection system such as we have. I 
think that you will agree that essentially 
ours is a voluntary tax-collection system. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. It is. 

Mr. Curtis. Is it not a fair observation, 
though, that if we do not correct inequities 
we create the difficulty of collecting the reve- 
nues that are supposed to be collected. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think that is right, 
Mr. Curtis. It is a matter of timing that I 
am talking about. We went through a 
couple of years ago and did correct as a re- 
sult of an enormous amount of work by this 
committee here, a lot of inequities and we 
got a lot of things straightened out. 

Now, there are 2 or 3 things that we have 
done. We have created a few new ones, but 
fortunately not a great many. But we still 
have developed a dozen things of one kind 
or another that obtained in the old laws that 
we did not get corrected. 

Now, it is too bad that some of these were 
not corrected.a couple of years ago. But 
at the same time, you have to always try to 
judge what is the fairest thing to do to 
the most people. 

Mr. Curtis. I agree; but I am thinking 
solely in terms of revenue and collecting 
revenue. I have observed that if we do 
not correct inequities that are rather ob- 
vious, the people themselves figure out ways 
of taking care of it. 

I will illustrate. For instance, we have 
a tax on club dues applicable to capital 
expenditures. The net result is that you 
have two things happening. Many people 
just do not pay the tax because they do not 
call themselves a club, although they are. 
The other way is the device that is being 
used by clubs right here in Washington, 
D. C., and elsewhere, of not having an as- 
sessment but just go around and have peo- 
ple voluntarily contribute to a capital 
expenditure. 

The point I am getting at is this: You 
lose those revenues completely through the 
fact that people, if they think there is an 
inequity, are going sometimes illegally and 
sometimes legally, to avoid paying the tax, 
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For that reason it seems to me that we 


ought to take each tax that we think might 


have an inequity in it and judge it by those 
standards to see whether or not correcting 
that inequity might indeed actually in- 
crease our revenue. 

I do not think it follows that a paper 
loss on a tax that you are not getting much 
revenue from anyway is greater than the 
loss that we are presently experiencing from 
people’s failure to cooperate and pay the 
tax. 

I would like to sugg?st that as a standard 
to be applied to these various taxes where 
there are inequities in them. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Of course, it is all 
a matter of guesswork, either way. You are 
estimating either way and it is perfectly 
conceivable that you might find a case that 
would justify your sort of consideration. I 
think that you have to take it up a piece 
at a time and consider each thing on its 
merits and what the effects are. 

It is largely a matter of degree and a mat- 
ter of timing. I do not think that you can 
make fast rules on that subject. 

Mr. Curtis. I was suggesting this as a 
basic approach. Then, secondly, and along 
the same line again emphasizing the need 
for revenue, I think that any tax rate can 
get beyond the point of diminishing returns 
where actually you would have a greater 
revenue “take” if you lowered the rate. 

I will suggest one tax right now that I 
think is at that point. That is the liquor 
tax at $10.50 a gallon. Now, for 3 years I 
have been asking that a study be made as 
best we could on how well we are enforcing 
the $10.50-a-gallon tax. The figures that I 
have seen, and they are hard to come by, 
of the amount of bootlegging going on indi- 
cates that there is revenue that we are com- 
pletely losing. 

Possibly, if we lowered the rate we would 
increase our enforcibility and probably get 
a greater “take,” but that principle does 
not seem to exist in the thinking of people. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I do not think it is 
a principle. I think it is an estimate of the 
facts. That is a subject that has been up 
many times and it has been given very care- 
ful consideration. 

From all that we can get or all of the data 
we can get on the enforcement side of it, 
I do not believe it is true that you can re- 
duce that and get more money. 

Mr. Curtis. I have heard that, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and that is why I have asked, and I 
think through an official request of the 
committee, that such studies as have been 
made on it be made available so that we can 
review them. But I am trying to illustrate 
a point. 

Now, I want to illustrate it again by 
another tax. I remember on the excess- 
profits tax, the argument in favor of a 
continuation of that tax was that we needed 
the revenue. I tried to argue at the time 
that I thought we would gain more revenue 
through the elimination of that tax by gain- 
ing it from the application of the regular 
corporation tax. Now, it is always hard to 
prove those things, but it is certainly true 
that the amount of tax that we realized from 
the regular corporate tax after the excess- 
profits tax expired was greater than the 
combination of the corporate tax plus the 
excess-profits tax before. 

It seemed to me that that was a cause 
and effect situation. In that instance again, 
by eliminating a rate we actually increased 
the “take” because we had gone beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. You are in a field 
in which you can get into a lot of difficulty. 
It is extremely hard to measure these things. 
You are saying in a way what I have said 
repeatedly for the last several days. That 
is, that if we maintain our levels so high 
that we deplete our capital investment, ulti- 
mately we will not collect so much tax be- 
cause the country will not produce so much, 
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But you know perfectly well that if you cut 
your taxes a third or a half today, you 
would reduce your income today. Now, 
maybe 10 years from now you would be 
getting more. 

Because of that fact, I do not think that 
you could say that you were perfectly will- 
ing to go ahead and take a great big loss 
today. You have to measure them out. ; 

Mr. Curtis. It was rather an immediate 
effect on that specific thing; was it not? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I do not think so. 
As you remember, I myself came up here 
and frankly told this committee that I was 
absolutely opposed to the excess-profits tax, 
but I asked you to continue it until the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Curtis. But the point I am getting at 
is that I tried to base the argument against it 
on the very basis on which you are presenting 
your arguments of the need of revenue. 

Now, that comes to the third thing that I 
had in mind to bring up. I am convinced 
that we would gain more from our corporate 
tax if the figure were reduced from 52 percent 
to 49 percent because of the basic psychology 
of the fact that as it is now a corporation 
when it spends $1 for advertising or some 
business expense, always says, ‘Well, Uncle 
Sam pays 52 cents and I only pay 48 cents.” 

I suggest that even if it were 49.9, if 
private enterprise were the major partner 
and the United States Government the minor 
partner, instead of the reverse, we probably 
would find corporations being a little more 
careful in some of their expenditures, and 
we probably would be getting a bigger cor- 
porate tax “take” by reducing that rate just 
below that psychological barrier. 

Now, I grant you it is hard to estimate 
those things, but I think it is necessary to 
try to estimate those things in this era of 
high taxes. 

In order to formalize this and get some 
thinking on it, I was going to introduce such 
a bill before this hearing. Of course, if this 
committee goes ahead and continues the 
52-percent rate, the introduction of such a 
bill would largely be a gesture. But I do 
intend to introduce such a bill so that we 
can call attention to this proposition, that it 
is possible to reduce rates and actually gain 
in revenue and not lose in revenue. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Mr. Curris, I think 
we are getting pretty far off the point here in 
this. In all of these things you have to 
consider your timing and you have to con- 
sider the practicability of your action. I 
just cannot imagine this Congress or this 
committee putting out a bill to reduce cor- 
porate taxes with no reduction in individual 
taxes. 

Mr. Curris. Even if it were increasing rev- 
enue? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I do not care what it 
would do. I just believe in America that 
the individual taxpayer is the next man 
entitled to consideration. I think to say 
that you are going to reduce corporation 
taxes and pay no attention to an individual 
is just idle. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not talking politically, 
Mr. Humphrey. 

_ Secretary HUMPHREY. I do not think that 
you would get 14 votes. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not talking politically. 
I am trying to talk economics. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I am talking about 
getting results. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand, and I am trying 
to talk on an economic basis, and if it is right 
economically, I think that maybe we might 
give some consideration to it. 

Politically, of course, I agree with you, and 
I am not talking politics, or I am trying not 
to. I would say your anticipated revenues 
for next year indicated only a half percent 
increase from your corporate taxes, is that 
not correct? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. If your comparison 
is between fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1957 the 
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increase is from $21.4 billion to $22 billion or 
an increase of about 3 percent instead of 
one-half of 1 percent. If you mean to make 
the comparison between fiscal 1956 and 
fiscal 1957, the current fiscal year, the one- 
half percent is all right because the in- 
crease is from $21.3 billion to $21.4 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. Even though the GNP is go- 
ing up 3 percent? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. My own guess as to 
corporate earnings is that there are a lot 
of pressures on corporate earnings and it is 
going to be harder as time goes on and these 
competitive conditions are becoming greater, 
even though you do a larger volume of 
business, it is going to be harder to make 
money. 

Mr. Curtis. My suggestion is that it is 
entirely possible, too, that the fact that 
that increase is only going to be half of a 
percent might be from the very tax struc- 
ture that we presently have. It is possible 
actually to gain more tax revenue, I feel, by 
altering the system than maintaining the 
system. At least that is what I want to 
direct our attention to so as to determine 
whether we would gain more revenue 
through that particular device of a lower tax 
rate. 

I think that we must recognize that we 
are not increasing our corporate tax “take” 
commensurate with the anticipated growth 
of our national product. 

Incidentally, that leads me to make this 
statement: You are anticipating a growth 
in this country to give you a bigger tax 
“take” from the present structure; is that 
not correct? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. So growth is an item in this 
thing, and that is why I cannot understand 
why we do not estimate these other areas of 
possible growth balancing off, or as you say, 
of timing to deal with it in detail. Yet, you 
are saying here, as I understand it, that we 
just take the system which we know, if we 
continue it, is going to bring about a de- 
pression that will curl our hair. 

I suggest maybe if we did something about 
the system right now, we might be able to 
help considerably and also help your problem 
of getting more revenue. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I think it is just a 
matter, Mr. Curtis, of difference in esti- 
mates. I think that you estimate savings 
that we do not quite believe. 

Mr. Curtis. You have made studies along 
those lines, and I will leave it that way. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, as long as 
Federal spending is up, we must main- 
tain sufficient revenue through taxation 
to pay Uncle Sam’s bills. Would that 
H. R. 4090 to extend certain temporary 
corporation income and excise tax rates 
was not before us now. Would that we 
could allow them to expire. -Tax rates 
are too high, but until we reduce Gov- 
ernment outgo we must have income; 
otherwise the buying power of wages and 
money will go down and the national 
Gebt go even higher. 

As one who has been active in a move- 
ment to limit Federal expenditures and 
_cut the budget, I have hoped through 

this effort some relief could be given to 
the taxpayers. However, let me say we 
cannot get the cart before the horse, and 
I intend to vote for H. R. 4090. 

However, while we are debating a tax 
bill, which of course under the closed 
rule cannot be amended or changed, it 
is a good time to consider our obligation 
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on this subject. Did not the 1956 Demo- 
cratic election platform promise a cut in 
taxes? Did not the Republican election 
platform promise reduction in taxes if it 
could be accomplished within a balanced 
budget? And were not both political 
parties going to help small business? 

Well, the fact is I have been wrestling 
with my conscience. I could introduce 
legislation, of course, to cut taxes and 
help the little fellow, and then report to 
my constituents I had done my best. 

But I decided to take these responsi- 
bilities seriously. First of all, in my small 
way as a Member, I have become as ac- 
tive as I know how in support of a re- 
duced budget. It has been my earnest 
hope that cuts in nonessential appropri- 
ations in the amount of $5 billion could 
be made. I have supported that objec- 
tive. Then on the other hand I have 
been giving much thought to the matter 
of relief for the small businesses which 
have been the backbone of the American 
free enterprise system. In all frankness, 
I ran for reelection on the basis of some 
relief for these small-business men, and 
ever since Congress convened I have been 
searching for ways and means, within 
the framework of overall fiscal responsi- 
bility, to foster and preserve the small 
and independent business enterprises 
engaged in trade and commerce. 

I have finally come up with a bill which 
seems to meet this pattern, but it would 
reduce Federal revenue by about $4% 
billion—and unless I felt we could reduce 
appropriations and have a balanced 
budget, of course I would not ask con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

My bill would reduce the normal cor- 
porate tax cut from 30 percent to 20 per- 
cent for firms earning up to $50,000 per 
year, and exempt them from the present 
22 percent surtax rate. Also I have pro- 
vided that the small-business men could 
take exemptions from their taxable in- 
come for expansion, modernization and 
improvement. Finally this bill would al- 
low small corporations with no more 
than 10 stockholders the option of filing 
income tax returns on the same basis as 
partnerships. 

However, to justify reductions, as I 
said earlier, first, appropriations in a 
similar amount should be cut below the 
budget figure. We cannot have our cake 
and eat it, too. Normal functions of 
Government must go on. Federal em- 
ployees must be paid on a similar basis 
as private industry. But there is plenty 
of area, including the expenses of Con- 
gress itself, where substantial economies 
can be made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having got that 
off my chest I will again say the House 
has no alternative, in line with good fis- 
cal policy, than to pass H. R. 4090 and 
extend these so-called temporary cor- 
poration taxes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
first I would like to comment the gentle- 
man from Missouri for the comments he 
just made with respect to this matter of 
taxation. I am much in sympathy with 
all he has said. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I can deter- 
mine, there are more automobile work- 
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ers living in my Sixth District of Michi- 
gan than in any other in the country. 
Therefore, both consistency and logic 
impel me to speak on this measure. As a 
candidate I announced my opposition to 
the excise tax on automobiles. I have 
introduced a bill calling for the repeal 
of that tax. Yet today, to vote in ac- 
cordance with my position, I must vote 
to reduce taxes on corporate income, 
alcoholic beverages, and tobacco. 

I am aware of the urgent need for 
revenue. Iam not urging that corporate 
and luxury taxes should be reduced at 
this time. Yet to extend them, I must 
also vote to continue a tax I consider 
excessive and burdensome on the Amer- 
ican people. 

What are automobiles doing in such 
company? Are they merely a luxury, a 
source of pleasure, a personal indul- 
gence? Or are cars a practical necessity 
in America today? We all know the 
answer, Mr. Chairman. Just walk from 
the Capitol to your office. No city in 
America illustrates the dependence of 
Americans on automobiles more than 
Washington, D. C. Homes, shopping 
centers, and even factories have dis- 
persed, like an explosion, simply because 
most American families have at least one 
automobile. There are over 60 million 
cars, trucks, and buses in this country. 
Without cars, the business of this city 
and every city in the land would come to 
a skidding halt. If we were to act to- 
day to lower this tax, we would confer 
a benefit on every family that has a car, 
and on every phase of the Nation’s 
economy. 

Furthermore, the auto industry needs 
tax relief. Do not be misled by the 
bright colors of the new models nor 
happy advertising jingles. Last year the 
auto industry was the only major indus- 
try to suffer a drastic reduction in sales. 
Passenger car registrations were down 
16 percent, and production declined 25 
percent—from a little over 9 million ve- 
hicles to less than 7 million. This, in 
my judgment, is related to the high cost 
of cars. It has been estimated that 28 
percent, over one-fourth, of the cost of 
cars is the result of taxes. 

Consider too that automobile factories 
employ a million people, and an addi- 
tional 9 million people derive their in- 
come from the associated industries. 
The welfare of 1 worker in 7 is directly 
related to the automobile industry. 

And what about the cost-of-living fac- 
tor? In 1954 approximately one- 
fourth—$40.6 billion—of all retail sales 
were for automobiles and accessories. 
These are the reasons why I say reducing 
the tax on automobiles would confer a 
benefit not only on car-owning American 
families, but also on every aspect of the 
national economy. 

I hope the study now being made of 
excise taxes will result in clear and spe- 
cific recommendations for modification 
and improvement of the whole excise- 
tax structure. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
have expressed my opposition to continu- 
ation of the high excise tax on motor 
vehicles. ; 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman onthe sincerity and 
clarity of his statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order and 
to have my remarks appear in the REC- 
ORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There.was no objection. 


ST. PATRICK AND LENT 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, Sunday 
is St. Patrick’s Day, a great day for the 
Irish, therefore I want to call to the at- 
tention of the House a poem by Joseph 
Smith, late of Lowell, Mass., and de- 
livered before the Clover Club, Boston, 
on March 17, 1915. It was sent to me 
several years as a St. Patrick’s Day 
greeting by a distinguished gentleman 
of Irish ancestry—the Honorable “MIKE” 
Kirwan of Ohio—an Irishman we all 
greatly admire and one who, by his work 
here in the Congress of the United States, 
has won for himself the hearty commen- 
dations of the Members on both sides of 
aisle. 

“Mike,” as we know him, is the ex- 
emplification of all that is fine in an Irish 
gentleman; a gentleman who is highly 
respected and regarded by the people of 
the great State of Ohio that he is proud 
and honored to represent. 

ST. PATRICK AND LENT 
(By Joseph Smith) 

St. Patrick! Oh there was a saint with a 
heart 

As soft as fresh butter and big as a cart; 

And ’twas he that remembered the long 40 
days 

The venknesd of men and their women and 
ways, 

The diet of fish and the riot of prayer 

And the sinners that sinned from Mayo to 
Kildare; 

And says he to himself, “The day that I’m 
born 

T’ll pick out in Lent on some windy March 
morn, 

When the Irish can have one long day’s 
vacation 

From fasting and fish and prayer and salva- 
tion; 

When the boys may break loose and go hell- 
bent for leather, 

And make their own rules, regulations, and 
weather.” 

And so in March gray, to drive care away, 

God sends to the Irish the saint and the 
day. 

So, tantent fill your cup, fill it up to the 
brim, 

Jew, heathen or Baptist or Puritan grim, 

For whatever you are, you are Irish tonight, 

And it’s better, by cripes, to be Irish than 
right! % 

Fill your glass and we’ll drink to Sinn Fein 
and the sod, 

To the name of the saint and the glory of 


God, 

To the day of all days that is close to our 
heart, 

To the dead that have died for the sake of 
ould dart. 

Though the winter’s winds blow, all around 
us is proof 
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That Ireland and sunshine are under this 
roof, 

And this is the message the good saint has 
sent: 

Eat, drink, and be merry—for tomorrow is 
Lent.” 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman of his eloquence 
on this occasion and join with him in 
his expression of appreciation of a great 
gentleman and a great Irishman, the 
Honorable MIKE KIRWAN. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCu.tocuH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to vote for an extension of this 
corporation tax, and certain other taxes, 
today, because we must raise the money 
to cover the appropriations that we have 
made in the past and those that we shall 
be making for the ensuing fiscal years. 
However, I do think it proper to point out 
again that this corporation tax, like all 
taxes—this one in particular, however— 
is a heavy drag on our standard of living 
in America. 

In this connection, I should like to 
read an editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of March 11 of this year, 
which tells a story of business economics 
in America. This editorial is entitled 
“The Million-Dollar Lathe.” 

I am now quoting from the editorial: 


Thompson Products— 


May I say that is one of the great, pro- 
gressive industries of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
my home State— 


for the 18th year, has continued its com- 
mendable custom of furnishing its employees 
with a simple, concise report of its financial 
operations, showing how much money the 
company took in and what happened to it. 

The income for 1956 totaled $306,508,120. 
Expenses, not including wages, salaries, or 
dividends, were $175,535,061, leaving $130,- 
973,059 to be divided among employees and 
stockholders. Of this amount, $117,960,454 
went for payrolls, $4,183,904 was paid out in 
dividends, and $8,828,701 was plowed back 
into the business. 

Why was it necessary to plow that much 
back into the business? The tale of the mil- 
lion-dollar turret lathe, included in the re- 
port, explains that. 

It seems that in 1942 the company bought 
a lathe for $12,000. Under Federal tax laws, 
it was permitted to depreciate the cost of the 
lathe over a 14-year period. So, last year, 
when the lathe became obsolete, the com- 
pany had $12,000 to buy a new one, plus 
$1,000, which was the resale value of the old 
one. The story continues: 

“But the replacement cost in 1956 was 
$35,000 for a lathe that would perform the 
same functions as the old model, or $67,000 
for a new one with attachments to meet 
today’s more exacting needs. 

“The company had only $13,000 to do a 
$67,000 job. The difference of $54,000 had to 
come out of profits, and in order to get that 
amount in 1956 the company had to earn a 
profit of more than $112,500 before taxes, 
because $54,000 was all there was left after 
the Government took its corporate profit tax 
of 52 percent. 

“And to earn that amount of profit, the 
company had to sell more than a million and 
@ quarter dollars worth of products to 
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customers. It took more than $1,250,000 of 
sales to buy just 1 machine. 

“Thus, while $112,500 sounds like a lot of 
profit, we find, in this case, that the stock- 
holders got none of it. The Government 
took more than half, and the rest went to 
replace a. machine so 3 Thompson people— 
1 per shift—could continue working. 

“This story is duplicated hundreds of times 
each year throughout the company in the 
case of machines, large and small. This is 
why only a relatively small amount of profit 
is paid to stockholders in dividends, and 
why a large portion must be retained to 
finance expansion and replacement so the 
company can continue to operate and em- 
ployees can continue working.” 

This is something to think about when 
agitators scream about high corporate prof- 
its. No profits, no new machines, no jobs. 


And no increase in our standard of 
living. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I want to express 
my appreciation of what the gentleman 
has just said. I certainly agree with 
him. Would you not also agree, sir, that 
in the consideration of this bill, it might 
be a good time for us, and I say this 
particularly to the gentleman as a very 
distinguished member of the Small 
Business Committee, should we not also 
turn our thoughts to the revision of the 
tax laws with respect to these small- 
business concerns in the country that 
are probably suffering unduly from the 
things the gentleman has just been de- 
scribing? Ars 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would agree 
without qualification. The Small Busi- 
ness Committee, both the majority and 
the minority, has unanimously recom- 
mended that action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


Chairman, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No, 25] 


Allen, Calif. Dies Lankford 
Andresen, Diggs - Lennon 

August H. Donohue Magnuson 
Anfuso Engle Mailliard 
Barden Flynt Morrison 
Blitch Green, Oreg. Moulder 
Boland Green, Pa. O’Neill 
Bolton Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Bowler Hébert Prouty 
Buckley Hess Riehlman 
Budge Hiestand Scherer 
Burdick Hill Siler 
Chiperfield Holt Smith, Miss. 
Clark Holtzman Teague, Tex. 
Cooley Hosmer Whitten 
Coudert Jackson Williams, Miss. 
Curtin James Winstead 
Dawson, Ill. Jensen Withrow 
Dellay Keogh 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 4090, and finding itself 
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without a quorum, he had directed the 

roll to be called, when 369 Members re- 

sponded to their names, a quorum, and 

he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 
- The Committee resumed its sitting. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, St. 
Patrick’s Day marks the occasion each 
year when “all Trishmen—whether by 
blood, kinship, or spirit—join in paying 
homage to the noble saint and symbol 
of Ireland. 

Today, some 1,590 years after his birth, 
the memory of St. Patrick is honored 
by millions of Irish people all over the 
world and, as I have pointed out, other 
races and other people who join. with 
the Irish in the annual salute to his 
memory. 

St. Patrick himself was a remark- 
able man—certainly one of the most re- 
spected and powerful saints in the church 
calendar. He brought the treasure of 
Christianity to Ireland, and he imbued in 
her sons the fighting spirit and tenacity 
we have come to associate with those 
from the Emerald Isle. 

As we look back to St. Patrick and 
the wonders he wrought in Ireland, we 
are reminded of his ancestors who came 
to our shores where they, like their pa- 
tron saint, dedicated themselves to the 
ideal that right is superior to might in 
the struggle against British oppression. 

Since our Revolutionary days, the 
children of Erin have written their names 
with boldness, force and grandeur in 
every line of America’s history. In what- 
ever line of work they pursued, whatever 
course they charted, they brought to 
their labors the unique and enduring 
qualities which mark those of Irish ex- 
traction. 

One thinks first of the Irish quality of 
courage. The names of heroes in war 
and peace come immediately to mind. 
The Kellys, the Murphys, the Devereuxs, 
the McAuliffes, and many, many others 
who fought so hard to preserve the 
American way of life. It is interesting to 
note that over two-thirds of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor winners who were 
born on foreign soil were born in Ireland. 

Hand in hand with his outward cour- 
age, one thinks of St. Patrick’s Day, 
of the love of the Irish for independence. 
It is a love which knows no fear, no op- 
pressor too great to be overcome. Itisa 
love for which an Irishman willingly 
gives of himself to help other nations win 
their freedom. 

There is no question about his faith in 
God, and in his devotion to the life of the 
spirit which is eternal. St. Patrick’s 
teachings those long years ago, handed 
cn down through the generations, still 
impel the sons of Erin to work for the 
better life for all men. It inspires them 
with the spirit of justice tempered with 
charity. 

Perhaps no other people have dedi- 
cated themselves with such singleness of 
Purpose and steadfast devotion to the 
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everyday practice of religion as have the 
Irish. 

Upon these foundations the sons of the 
Emerald Isle have risen to eminence 
wherever they have been. In a world 
which puts such a high premium on 
cleverness and skill, on the material and 


_the concrete, it is refreshing indeed to 


remember that those with the blood of 
Erin flowing in their veins carry with 
them the tried and true traditions of 
their patron saint. 

We in America—of whatever faith or 
blood—do well to revere the spirit and 
the example of St. Patrick. All of us can 
rightly rejoice in the ties that bind us to 
his indomitable Christian spirit and to 
the land of which he is the shining 
symbol. 

According to the historians, St. Patrick 
Grove the snakes from Ireland. One 
wonders if he were with us today how 
long it would take him to drive out the 
snakes and other bad influences which 
plague our troubled world today. 

Renewed devotion to the ideals for 
which he stood, renewed faith in the God 
whom so many millions worship accord- 
ing to their individual dictates of con- 
science, renewed awareness of the ex- 
ample set long ago by St. Patrick and 
carried on by his ancestors, cannot but 
result in hastening the day of universal 
peace and justice. 

Let us, then, on this eve of St. Patrick’s 
Day reiterate our determination to guard 
our liberty and our faith as our fore- 
fathers did. Let us, as well, continue the 
struggle to gain universal freedom of 
mind as well as action. In so doing, we 
will be manifesting to its noblest degree 
the spirit of the Irish which inheres in 
every American. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret very much that this bill 
had to come out under a closed rule. I 
recognize, however, the necessity for 
closed rules and I do recognize the mem- 
bers on the Committee on Ways and 
Means as being among the most compe- 
tent Members of the House and the 
hardest working. I know it is very 
urgent that they keep the Government’s 
hands in the taxpayers’ pockets, because 
the Government needs the money. 

They got Uncle Sam’s hands a little 
too deep into the pockets of some of my 
people, and took a little money that 
should not have been taken. I wish the 
Committee on Ways and Means would 
help me get it back for my people. 

There are two precedents for the bill 
I am speaking of. I wanted to offer it 
as an amendment to the pending bill or 
in a motion to recommit. I understand 
there is going to be a straight motion to 
recommit and I cannot get it in that 
way, so I hope the Committee on Ways 
and Means will cooperate with me and 
help me get this bill out and get it 
passed. 

I say there are two precedents for this 
bill. It was at one time law, but when 
H. R. 8300 was written, inadvertently 
this provision was left out of the bill. 
The other precedent is that last year I 
called the bill up by unanimous consent 
and got it through the House, and got it 
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tacked onto a tax bill in the Senate, but 
that bill never got to conference until 
after Congress adjourned. The bill 
simply makes the depletion allowance 
equitable for all those people who are 
now exempt from the mineral deple- 
tion, some of them on the accounting 
year and some of them on the fiscal year. 
Those on the calendar year get a full 
year’s exemption and those on the fiscal 
year only a part of a year. This enables 
those people on the fiscal year to have 
the same exemption for that particular 
year and the same exemption they are 
getting now that those on the calendar 
year had. It merely equalizes taxation. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, in addi- 
tion to the excise tax legislation being 
discussed here today, far more impor- 
tant tax legislation should be before 
this Congress, namely, the repeal of 
the highly discriminatory transportation 
taxes. 

The effect of these taxes, levied at the 
rate of 10 percent on amounts paid for 
the transportation of persons and 3 
percent on amounts paid for the trans- 
portation of property, is especially bur- 
densome and discriminatory to the 
people of Oregon and the West in gen- 
eral. 

This is so because of the great dis- 
tances, and consequent larger transpor- 
tation charges, involved in the movement 
of persons and goods to, from, and 
within the West, especially since our 
forest products are so heavy and bulky. 
Moreover, in this time of economic hard- 
ship in Oregon, this additional charge 
may be the difference between profit and 
loss. 

It is essential to the State of Oregon 
that the eastern market be developed 
and preserved as am open market in 
which agricultural and forest products 
of our State may compete freely with the 
produce from other more nearly adja- 
cent areas of the country. 

The present transportation tax on 
property unfairly burdens Oregon in this 
regard, however, for it adds what is in 
effect an additional tariff on goods 
shipped from Oregon to the eastern mar- 
ket.and thus constitutes an artificial and 
discriminatory barrier to trade. 

Likewise, the tax on passenger trans- 
portation unfairly hinders the State of 
Oregon in its efforts to protect and de- 
velop its vacation and tourist travel on 
a basis of equality with other vacation 
travel areas. $ 

Federal taxes ought not to be levied in 
such a manner as to constitute an un- 
equal burden on citizens residing in dif- 
ferent areas of the country. The excise 
taxes on transportation do just that. 
They unfairly and injuriously discrimi- 
nate against the long distance shipper 
and the long distance traveler. Trans- 
portation, both of persons and of prop- 
erty, plays much too vital a role in the 
economy of every part of the country for 
the present inequities to be longer con- 
tinued. 

For these reasons, I am joined by my 
distinguished colleagues from the State 
of Oregon, Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Repre- 
sentative EDITH GREEN, and Representa- 
tive AL ULLMAN, along with almost every 
Congressman from the Western States, 
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in urging favorable action without delay 
on the legislation to repeal the trans- 
portation excise taxes. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, of all 
excise taxes the transportation excise 
taxes are the most discriminatory and 
indefensible. The 10 percent tax im- 
posed on passenger travel was first levied 
during World War II to discourage peo- 
ple from using public transportation. It 
is still having that effect. 

The 3 percent tax on transportation 
of goods was also a wartime measure. 
The war has been over for 11 years. 
This freight tax applies most unequally, 
being levied upon the common and for- 
hire carriers, but not upon private 
carriage. 

Thus it penalizes the small-business 
man and shipper who cannot afford his 
own fleet of trucks, but must use public 
transportation. Repeal of this outmoded 
wartime tax would be a constructive 
step to help the small-business man. 

Unlike other excise taxes imposed upon 
the retail sale of the commodity, the 3 
percent transportation tax is imposed 
every time the raw material, unfinished 
or finished product moves. Thus the 
effect is to pyramid the 3 percent many 
times. The consumer is the one who 
pays the penalty. 

An additional, and most important 
discriminatory aspect of this 3 percent 
transportation excise tax is the extra 
burden it places upon the shippers and 
producers—the citizens of the Far West. 

As is well known, some of California’s 
best known products compete with simi- 
lar products shipped much shorter dis- 
tances to such metropolitan consuming 
areas as New York and Chicago. The 
naturally much larger freight bill—even 
with holddowns or reductions—would be 
burden enough on the western shipper. 
The 3 percent tax is just about too much. 

For example, the distance from the 
Redlands, Calif., navel-orange producing 
area to New York is 2,924 miles. The 
distance from Lake Wales, Fla., to New 
York is only 1,156 miles. The freight 
bill for a carload of oranges from Flor- 
ida is $496.02. The tax is $14.89 as com- 
pared with a California shipper’s tax of 
$24.51 paid on a bill of $816.72. 

Even more discriminatory is the ef- 
fect upon apples from Yakima, Wash. 
The tax on a carload shipped to New 
York is $25.57. Across the border in 
Canada apples shipped from the Okana- 
gan producing area in eastern British 
Columbia pay no tax for the trip to New 
York. 

Similar problems exist for other areas 
of the country. Lumber from Alabama 
to Baltimore, Md., pays a tax of $13.32, 
while lumber from Toronto, Canada, to 
Baltimore pays none. Their freight bills 
are otherwise equal—$444. 

To fail to repeal such a patent and 
unfair handicap upon many segments of 
American business is an abdication of 
reason. 

Why not repeal the transportation ex- 
cise taxes? The only argument against 
repeal is loss of revenue. How much? 
When carefully analyzed, not very much, 
especially when reviewed in terms of the 
healthier transportation industry and 
national economy that would result. 
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In fiscal 1955-56 the Federal Govern- 
ment derived $215 million from the pas- 
senger tax and approximately $451 mil- 
lion from the property tax—a total of 
$666 million. However, we must note 
that because in the case of corporations, 
paying income taxes at a rate of 52 per- 
cent, nearly half of the $451 million 
would have been a deductible expense. 
Thus the net loss to the Government 
through repeal would be only about $235 
million, not $451 million. Furthermore, 
ordinary reasoning supports the conclu- 
sion that the amount of increase in in- 
come-tax collections attributable, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to the repeal of the excise 
taxes on the transportation of persons 
and property will be substantial. 

In addition to the many business, 
civic, and labor organizations urging re- 
peal, it should be noted that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its latest 
report to Congress urges legislative con- 
sideration of the inequality arising out 
of the payment by for-hire carriers of 
the special tax on transportation of per- 
sons and property. 

Putting it even more strongly, Mr. An- 
thony Arpaia, last year’s Chairman of 
the ICC, said: 

Transportation * * * is the most vital 
part of our preparedness for emergency and 
war. The excise tax on freight and passen- 
ger service * * * is an important factor in 
retarding the progress of an efficient, up-to- 
date, organized system of public transporta- 
tion. 


May I say again, through repeal of 
these two transportation excise taxes we 
can take most effective and affirmative 
action that will benefit the small-busi- 
ness man and consumer. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill calls for an extension of 1 year of 
corporate taxes and excise taxes pur- 
suant to existing law. I regret that the 
bill comes before the House under a 
closed rule prohibiting any amendments. 

If amendments were in order, I know 
that many Members would join me in 
offering a number of amendments to 
grant tax relief to our overburdened 
taxpayers. 

One such amendment would be to cut 
the tax rate for the small corporation 
and for the small-business man. An- 
other amendment would be to eliminate 
most, if not all, of the excise taxes which 
have been properly labeled through the 
years as nuisance taxes. They were 
originally enacted as war measures, not 
so much to raise revenue as to stem the 
tide of inflation. Despite the promises 
to repeal those measures when the war 
was over, they now seem to be imbedded 
in our statutes as permanent revenue- 
raising measures. Most of these exicse 
taxes are inequitable and impose an un- 
fair burden on specific industries. 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
the small-business man must get some 
tax relief. Many of our colleagues have 
introduced measures to accomplish that 
end. The platforms of both political 
parties in 1956 promised such relief. 

President Eisenhower has indicated 
the need therefor in any number of 
messages to the Congress. 

I strongly urge the able and hard- 
working House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to schedule early hearings on 
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these bills and bring them before the 
House for action in the very near future. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, during the 
course of the debate today on H. R. 4090, 
which provides a 1-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal tax rate and 
certain Federal excise taxes, I am moved 
to dry tears on the failure of this Con- 
gress to reduce corporation taxes during 
this session. 

A great deal has been said about the 
increased cost in the replacement of 
productive facilities and the dollar in- 
vestment that is required to keep each 
manatajob. A great deal has also been 
said about the reduced corporate earn- 
ings during 1956 as compared with pre- 
vious years. 

Unfortunately very little has been said 
about the tremendous quick depreciation 
program which prompted a large scale 
industrial expansion in basic American 
industries. The large American corpo- 
rations which have been the benefici- 
aries of the quick amortization program 
have preferred to pour their income into 
expansion and into investment in new 
machinery which reduces manpower re- 
quirements in production. 'These indus- 
tries have thereby diverted tremendous 
sums of income from the Federal treas- 
ury into the expansion and improvement 
of their own plant facilities. This ex- 
pansion and resulting drain on credit 
has been the primary cause of the cur- 
rent tight money conditions. 

It has been estimated that somewhere 
between twenty and thirty-two billion 
dollars in tax revenues have escaped the 
Federal treasury because of the privilege 
of diversion granted certain selected in- 
dustries by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation in its issuance of quick tax write- 
off certificates. 

The true picture of corporate earnings 
is therefore concealed because of the 
tremendous sums of earnings which are 
being plowed into industry instead of 
being distributed by way of taxable in- 
come and dividends. 

Our Government entered into a pro- 
gram of industrial expansion as a result 
of the Korean conflict in order to stimu- 
late American industry to meet the 
growing needs of the economy in war. 
The loss in tax revenues to the Govern- 
ment can be substantially reduced if 
current corporation tax rates are sus- 
tained. The longer period they are sus- 
tained, the less will be the loss to the 
Government on the quick tax write-off 
program for the reason that the im- 
proved facilities will earn higher profits 
which can continue to be reached by our 
present tax system. 

The past several Congresses have pro- 
vided American industry with numerous 
tax advantages by way of increased de- 
preciation allowances. These allowances 
have been generous and have been in 
keeping with a desire to stimulate the 
improvement of our productive economy. 
Although the corporate tax burden is 
high, it is not disproportionate to the 
burdens upon individuals and others 
who have a much more difficult burden 
in meeting current taxes. 

In view of the current period of rela- 
tively high employment, high incomes, 
and the rising value of the gross national 
product, it seems provident to maintain 
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our present tax structure until the na- 
tional indebtedness can be substantially 
reduced. Corporations should partici- 
pate in this austerity in the same meas- 
ure and in the same spirit as individuals. 
We must do all things reasonable to re- 
duce the cost of Government, and we 
must at the same time make a conscien- 
tious effort to reduce Federal indebted- 
ness. If corporation taxes should be 
reduced, there will be a tremendous drive 
to reduce excises and personal income 
taxes, all of which are very desirable. 
But the whole economy will benefit, if 
the Nation makes the same kind of an 
attack on its indebtedness as it does the 
other enemies of a thriving democracy. 
Corporations should be no exception to 
the rule, and as long as individuals are 
willing to go along and carry their share 
of the burden which is drastically in- 
equitable at present rates, certainly 
American corporations should be willing 
to do the same. 

If our democracy is going to survive, 
it must protect and bulwark against 
dangers of recession and productive 
slow-down. The only way our Nation 
can protect itself is to kéep the national 
economy on a sound fiscal basis by the 
reduction of debt to more tolerable pro- 
portions so that national credit remains 
for use in emergency situations. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, it 
was with great reluctance that I voted, 
along with other Members of the House, 
for H. R. 4090, extending the tax rate on 
certain commodities for 1 year. Not only 
did this extend the normal-tax rate, but 
it extended excise tax rates on these 
commodities. 

The commodities themselves are not 
the important items in this considera- 
tion; the danger of this legislation is 
that it recognizes the spending spree of 
the: Eisenhower administration, and 
gives no hope to the American taxpayer, 
and the American businessman, for tax 
reductions. 

We all know that the budget submitted 
to us by the administration is prepos- 
terous. On the one hand, the adminis- 
tration recommends appropriations in 
the budget and, on the other hand, says 
the budget must be cut. It does so with- 
out any apparent difficulties of con- 
science, and tells the American taxpayer 
to look to the Congress. 

In the hearings on this legislation we 
have just passed, if I am correctly in- 
formed, the administration describes the 
extension of the tax rate as a necessity in 
order to meet the heavy expense of the 
Government. 

I am surprised they did tell us this 
is an emergency as the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, under the leadership of Mr. 
Dulles, has kept us in a state of emer- 
gency for 5 years. I just wonder how 
much of the money is committed to some 
despotic government, and how little the 
American taxpayer is going to get out of 
the extension of this tax rate. 

I hope and pray that this Congress in 
1958 will give a tax cut to the American 
people. If the administration will not 
assume the leadership in this necessary 
change in our affairs. then we must as- 
sume that leadership here in the House. 
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- I know Mr. Cooper and his committee 
worked hard and diligently on this, hop- 
ing to get us a tax cut. He has told me; 
and he and his committee are just as 
distressed over this high spending as any 
other American citizen or group of citi- 
zens. 

I shall continue to vote for a reduction 
in the budget and I hope that those de- 
partments of the Government where the 
budget is being reduced will renew their 
sense of obligation to the American peo- 
ple and will tighten their belts and help 
us reduce taxes next year. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Iam sorry to have to 
announce to the House the death by 
hanging this morning of a young Greek 
patriot, Evagoras Pallikarides, 18 years 
old, sentenced to death by the British 
in the Nicosia Court of the Island of 
Cyprus for the possession of a gun. 

Many of we Congressmen protested this 
execution because this is the ninth exe- 
cution of young men who were patriot- 
ically inspired on this island and who þe- 
lieved they were trying to free the people 
of Cyprus. There are three more under 
death sentence simply for having pos- 
session of a weapon. This young man’s 
weapon was unloaded. The magazine 
was out of the gun. It was greased. It 
could not be used. In finding the sen- 
tence of death because the young man 
pleaded guilty, the court said it could 
have been used in the future for an il- 
legal action. 

It is a very marked thing that we rise 
in the Congress on the celebration of St. 
Patrick’s Day and find the British policy 
abroad just as it was with the young men 
of Ireland. We people in America of 
spirit should protest this because these 
people are patriots.. This young man was 
too proud to even appeal. 

I talked by telephone with Sir John 
Harding, the governor of the Island of 
Cyprus yesterday and said, “Look, I have 
helped young men. I will take this young 
man and I will give him 4 years at any 
college or university. I will pay the way 
for him. I will make an educated man 
out of him. We will get him out of 
Cyprus because he is a young hot blood. 
Then, it becomes your unpleasant duty, 
Sir John, to decide whether you are going 
to execute him in the morning or I am 
going to educate him for 4 years in Amer- 
ica.” And he said, “Don’t let any senti- 
ment enter into this sort of thing.” He 
said the sentence stands. I must state 
for our State Department and Cabot 
Lodge at the United Nations that all dur- 
ing yesterday, and last night, we tried 
desperately to try to prevent this execu- 
tion to get a few hours’ time because, of 
course, there has to be some time when 
these extremes on either side stop be- 
tween the British and the Greeks. 

On February 20, before the United Na- 
tions there was a resolution which was 
passed by 76 nations to nothing saying 
we are in the future trying to settle these 
problems in the United Nations. I hope 
in the future these young men, now un- 
der sentence of death, will be spared and 
that Americans can move in this situa- 
tion to relieve this unfortunate killing of 
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British soldiers on the one side and 
young Greek patriots on the other. I 
thank you very much. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

- The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 

bill is considered as read.. 

The bill is as follows: 


' Be it enacted, etec., That this act may be 
cited as the “Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1957.” 


Sec. 2. One-year extension of corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate. 


Section 11 (b) (relating to corporate nor- 
mal tax), section 821 (a) (1) (A) (relating 
to mutual insurance companies other than 
interinsurers), and section 821 (b) (1) (re- 
lating to interinsurers) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 are amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out “April 1, 1957” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April 1, 1958”; 

(2) By striking out “April 1, 1957” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April 1, 1958”; 

(3) By striking out “March 31, 1957” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1958”; 

(4) By striking out “March 31, 1957” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1958.” 


Sec. 3. One-year extension of certain excise 
tax rates. 


(a) Extension of rates: The following pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
are amended by striking out “April 1, 1957” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “April 1, 1958’’— 

(1) section 4061 (relating to motor ve- 
hicles) ; 

(2) section 5001 (a) (1) (relating to dis- 
tilled spirits) ; 

(3) section 5001 (a) (3) (relating to im- 
ported perfumes containing distilled spirits) ; 

(4) section 5022 (relating to cordials and 
liqueurs containing wine); 

(5) section 5041 (b) (relating to wines); 

(6) section 5051 (a) (relating to beer); 
and 

(7) section 5701 (c) (1) (relating to ciga- 
rettes). . 

(b) Technical amendments: The follow- 
ing provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 are amended as follows: 

(1) Section 5063 (relating to floor stocks 
refunds on distilled spirits, wines, cordials, 
and beer) is amended by striking out “April 
1, 1957” each place it appears. and inserting 
in lieu thereof “April 1, 1958”, and by strik- 
ing out “May 1, 1957” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “May 1, 1958.” 

(2) Section 5134 (a) (3) (relating to draw- 
back in the case of distilled spirits) is 
amended by striking out “March 31, 1957” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “March 31, 
1953.” 

(3) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
5707 (relating to floor stocks refunds on 
cigarettes) are amended by striking out 
“April 1, 1957” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “April 1, 1958”, and 
by striking out “July 1, 1957” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1, 1958.” 

(4) Section 6412 (a) (1) (relating to floor 

stocks refunds on automobiles) is amended 
by striking out.“April 1, 1957” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “April 
1, 1958”, by striking out “July 1, 1957” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1958”, and 
by striking out “August 10, 1957” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Au- 
gust 10, 1958.” 
Section 497 of the Revenue Act of 1951 (re- 
lating to refunds on articles from foreign 
trade zones), as amended, is amended by 
striking out “April 1, 1957” each place it 
ae pom and inserting in lieu thereof “April 
1, 1958.” 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the 
eommittee has no committee amend- 
‘ments to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davrs of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 
i-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 160, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MASON. I am, definitely. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman defi- 
nitely qualifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason-moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 4090 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative days 
within which to extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

CIII——236 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is almost 
3 years since I first called attention to 
the problem of depressed areas, where 
too many people have been out of work 
for too long a time in the midst of 
national prosperity. 

Local redevelopment committees are 
making heroic efforts to replace old in- 
dustries that have gone out of business, 
or have moved away. It is impossible, 
however, to attract modern industries for 
muitistoried factory buildings that are 
50 years of age, and older. Second-class 
industries will never make up the ground 
that has been lost. Communities that 
are going through a difficult period of 
economic transition, must attract growth 
industries. 

For this they must have new and 
functional industrial plants. 

How are they going to get them? 

Trust to luck that a sound and vigor- 
ous corporation will decide to build a 
new plant in their community? 

Or hope that local financial interests 
will have the courage and the enterprise 
to build modern one-story plants for sale 
or rental to prospective industries that 
will be attracted by the community’s 
recognition of their needs, and by its 
faith in itself? 

As to the first alternative, communi- 
ties cannot rely upon the lightning of 
good luck to strike them. 

As far as the second alternative goes, 
local financial interests are too conserva- 
tive to embark upon the bold and im- 
aginative leadership that is required. 

- The only solution is for the Federal 
em E Te to assist, and on a practical 
is 

My original bill called for a revolving 
fund to provide loans for this purpose 
and to be self-liquidating. 

The Federal Government would ad- 
vance up to 50 percent of the money 
needed for the approved project, with 
local interests to provide the remainder, 
in order to enlist local support and local 
responsibility. 

Hearings will bring out supplemental 
measures to round out the picture, but 
the germinal idea is to provide Federal 
loans, in part, to pioneer the industrial 
redevelopment of depressed areas. 

‘The challenge cannot be ignored. 

As new problems arise, we must face 
up to them. 

The legislation I proposed does not 
involve an extension of controls by the 
Federal Government. 

It is not a handout. 

Basically, it is the concept of a new 
and temporary partnership, to enabie 
depressed areas to effect the economic 
transition that is required for their 
survival. 

It calls for forward-looking leadership 
in the best American tradition. 

I ask you, therefore, to approve and 
to implement the remedies that I submit 
in the proposed legislation, H. R. 312, to 
be cited as the Industrial Development 
Act of 1957. That bill is now under 
consideration by the House Committee 
on Public Works. - 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION OF SICILY 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this last month a group of government 
officials from the island of Sicily came to 
the United States to make a study of 
industry and natural resources here. 
The purpose of this visit was to obtain 
a background for the industrialization 
of Sicily. In this effort Sicily under- 
stands that country requires a sound 
economy. Sicily has recently embarked 


on a 5-year industrial plan to achieve 


political and administrative autonomy. 
She is now embarking on the industrial 
phase of her development, which in- 
cludes a fuller development of the island’s 
natural resources such as its mineral 
wealth and its water potential as well as 
agriculture. This group was made up of 
the Hon. Giuseppe Alessi, former Presi- 
dent of the Sicilian Regional Government 
and President of the Sicilian Regional 
Assembly; Dr. Salvatore Russo, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President of the 
Sicilian Regional Assembly during his 
mission to the United States and also a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Land Reform Agency in Sicily; the 
Hon. Giulio Bonfiglio, former President 
of the Sicilian Regional Assembly; and 
the Hon. Claudio Majorana, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Sicilian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

This group was in the United States 
from February 14 until March 10. 

Deputy Alessi and Dr. Salvatore Russo 
are both personal friends of Mr. Michael 
Chinigo, the head of the International 
News Service in Rome and head of the 
Hearst Newspapers for that area. Mr. 
Chinigo is a constituent of mine and has 
his residence at Champaign, IN. 

I had an opportunity to meet with this 
group on two occasions and to discuss the 
problems which they were studying in the 
United States. After their tour of the 
country, I had another opportunity to- 
talk over the things they had learned 
about the United States. I believe their 
trip wasa most profitable one. They will 
go home somewhat imbued with an 
understanding of our economy. I am 
hoping also that they will be able to carry 
away something profitable in the way of 
giving to Sicily some of our own free- 
enterprise system. 

All of these men are highly dedicated 
to their task and are working in the 
best interests of the people of Sicily and 
the country of Italy. 

On the occasion of their departure 
from Washington, this group together 
with the Ambassador of Italy met with 
the Speaker in the Speaker’s chamber 
and presented to the Speaker for the 
Congress of the United States a bronze 
statue, which represents one of the most 
famous statues of the classic world, the 
Venus of Syracuse. The statue was 
sculptured by Antonio Uso, one of the 
modern-day sculptors of the world, who 
did this statue before his death in 1950. 
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On the occasion of the -presentation, 
President Alessi made the following 
speech of presentation to the Speaker 
of the House: 


I am extremely glad and honored for 
being here, the seat of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the great people of the United 
States of America, and to bring to you, 
Speaker of the House, the salute of the Re- 
gional Assembly of Sicily, the heir of the 
oldest Parliament of the modern world. 

I bring to you a bronze statue, created by 
a renowned artist of Sicily, which represents 
one of the most famous statues of the classic 
world, the Venus of Syracuse. 

Sicily wants to express to the Congress its 
gratitude for the continuous assistance re- 
ceived from the United States and the deep, 
sincere friendship of the people of the island 
for the great American people. 

We know that among the electors of the 
Members of the Congress there are many 
American citizens of Italian descent and, 
among these, many of Sicilian descent; we 
also know that for their civic loyalty, their 
work and intelligence they have gained the 
general consideration. 

We are proud for the words of appreciation 
numerous and important personalities had 
for their work, and we are glad that, in virtue 
of your human and progressive legislation, 
they had the opportunity of entering, com- 
pletely and successfully, into the community 
of your country. 

The present I bring to you, Mr. Speaker, 
is the expression of this sentiment of deep 
friendship and of the hope that the efforts 
of our countrymen, those who are here and 
those who will receive your hospitality in the 
future, shall contribute to the exploitation 
of your tremendous resources and to the at- 
tainment of a better tomorrow, based on the 
freedom and the economic and social prog- 
ress of all the peoples of the world. 


I am sure that all of us in this House 
were happy to have with us during these 
weeks such a fine representation from 
Sicily to understand more about Amer- 
ica. They do carry with them, as they 
return to Sicily, the very best wishes of 
all of the Members of the House. They 
have left a lasting impression in America 
of their visit. We hope that in time they 
may be able to return again, and to learn 
more about the political, business, and 
social life of the United States. 


THE LATE RICHARD E. BYRD, REAR 
ADMIRAL, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
RETIRED 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uannimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor» on the 
life and accomplishments of the late 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Al- 
mighty God, Captain of man’s destiny, 
in His infinite wisdom, has called home 
one of His greatest sailors. 

Rear Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd has 
embarked upon his last great venture. 
He will take his rightful place among the 
heavenly hosts with the outstanding ex- 
plorers of world history, Magellan, Co- 
lumbus, Peary, Hudson, and others, who, 
in their lifetime, entered into the great 
areas of the then unknown world. 

Descendant of an eminent Virginia 
family, he traced the roots of his an- 
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cestry in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
back to 1674. 

A Naval Academy graduate of the class 
of 1912, he was disabled and retired, but 
came back on active duty to serve in two 
world wars and to carry forth the ex- 
plorations and exploits which forever- 
more will place his name among the 
great men who have served the world. 

His contributions to science, particu- 
larly with respect to the vast areas of 
the Arctic and the Antarctic, have very 
substantially contributed to the welfare 
of mankind, and to the United States 
of America in particular. 

The world has lost a great explorer, 
and a notable scientist. The Navy has 
lost one of its most illustrious sons—and 
I have lost a close personal friend. 

In my lifetime I have met many fine 
and outstanding men and women, but I 
have always reserved a special niche in 
my heart for Richard E. Byrd. I ad- 
mired him not only for his courage, his 
perseverance, his capacity, his integrity, 
and his personal charm, but also because 
of a special aura of sincerity and devo- 
tion to America that somehow or other 
set him apart from other men. 

I knew him first as an officer serving 
in the old Bureau of Navigation. I rec- 
ognized then that he was a man who 
possessed particular skill and talent. I 
soon discovered that my admiration and 
respect was not misdirected, for on April 
17, 1925, he was detailed to duty in com- 
mand of a naval flying unit to accom- 
pany the McMillan Polar Expedition. 

In 1926, he was granted leave in order 
to accompany an aviation Arctic expedi- 
tion, which later became known as the 
Byrd Expedition to the North Pole. On 
May 9, 1926, accompanied by Floyd Ben- 
nett, chief machinist mate, United States 
Navy, he flew from Spitzbergen on his 
memorable flight over the North Pole. 
For this heroic action he was awarded 
the Medal of Honor, “for distinguishing 
himself conspicuously by courage and 
intrepidity, at the risk of his life, in dem- 
onstrating that it is possible for aircraft 
to travel in continuous flight from a new 
inhabited portion of the earth over the 
North Pole and return.” 

In 1927 he made his transatlantic 
flight, and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross “for extraordinary 
achievement in aerial flight; in recogni- 
tion of his courage, resourcefulness and 
his skill as commander of the expedi- 
tion which flew the airplane America 
from New York City to France, across the 
Atlantic Ocean under extremely adverse 
weather conditions which made a land- 
ing in Paris impossible, and finally for 
his determination and courage in direct- 
ing his plane to a landing at Ver sur 
Mer, France,‘ without serious injury to 
his personnel, after a flight of 39 hours 
and 56 minutes.” 

Thereafter, he commanded a second 
Byrd expedition, this time to the South 
Pole. And on November 29, 1929, he flew 
from his Antarctic base at Little America 
to the South Pole and returned, for 
which heroic action he was awarded the 
Navy Cross. 

My high regard for his ambitions and 
accomplishments were fully justified by 
his record of 5 expeditions to the South 
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Pole and 2 to the North Pole. And I am 
happy to recall that the honors that he 
so richly deserved, the medals and cita- 
tions he so fully earned, were bestowed 
upon him while he yet lived. He was a 
prophet with honor in his own country. 
He was also a prophet with honor in 
practically every other nation in the 
world. 

In 1955, by direction of the President 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Admiral Byrd was designated officer in 
charge, United States Antarctic pro- 
grams. In this capacity he was named 
the senior United States representative, 
charged with maintaining effective mon- 
itorship over the political, scientific, leg- 
islative, and operational activities which 
comprised the total United States Ant- 
arctic program. Illness prevented him 
from assuming on-the-spot supervision, 
but his never-ending interest and faith- 
ful devotion to duty in carrying out his 
assignment can be summarized in a re- 
cent dispatch, dated February 27, 1957, 
to Admiral Wright, commander in chief, 
Atlantic Fleet: 


Many thanks for your report of February 
17 on progress of Operation Deep Freeze. 
Deeply moved by your warm words re any 
of my contributions and those of the men 
serving with me. You give me more credit 
than I deserve, but am nevertheless happy to 
think that in some small degree these helped 


prepare way for opening up of Antarctic 
Continent. 


In view of extremely ambitious scale of this 
year program, am delighted by success of Task 
Force 43 in establishing all assigned bases and 
carrying out logistical support program. Rear 
Admiral Dufek’s success hard won in face of 
unexpected and crippling ice conditions. We 
can all be proud of the part played by you 
and the officers and men of the United States 
Atlantic Fleet and the United States Air 
Force who participated in this year’s historic 
operations in the development of the world’s 
last stronghold of the unknown. 

My warmest regards to you and my thanks 
again for your thoughful communications 
from Norfolk and Antarctica. 


RICHARD E. BYRD. 


The day will come when his explora- 
tions in the South Pole may well be of 
vital concern to the interests of our Na- 
tion. His contributions in mapping and 
surveying would alone justify the many 
encomiums which he received in life as 
in death. But beyond that were his con- 
tributions in the field of meteorology, 
natural resources, and combat operation 
techniques in subfreezing areas. 

Richard Evelyn Byrd is now resting 
in Arlington National Cemetery, in his 
native soil of Virginia, there to remain in 
everlasting glory. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
widow and family. 

And yet there is victory in death for he 
leaves not only a cherished memory for 
his wife and family, but he has also þe- 
stowed an inheritance upon the Ameri- 
can people that will never be extin- 
guished. There will always remain be- 
hind his long list of honors—the Medal 
of Honor, the Navy Cross, two Distin- 
guished Service Medals, two Legions of 
Merit, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Silver Life Saving Medal, the Medal 
of Freedom, the French Legion of Honor, 
and many, many other citations—all 
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evidence of the tremendous respect and 
esteem in which the world held Richard 
Evelyn Byrd. ‘Today in every part of the 
globe where Old Glory is displayed, it 
flies at half-mast in respectful and rare 
tribute to this extraordinary man. 

-"To the list of outstanding naval heroes 
will now be added the name, Richard 
Evelyn Byrd—to the list of notable 
Americans who have served their nation 
long and faithfully will be added the 
name, Richard Evelyn Byrd—to the list 
of the truly great men who have served 
the world will now be added the illustri- 
ous name of Richard Evelyn Byrd, Rear 
Admiral, United States Navy. 


YANKEE HOMECOMING 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

. Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, New Eng- 
land through Yankee Homecoming ex- 
tends a hearty invitation to all to visit 
us in 1958 and join us in a program which 
will make New Engiand better known to 
the rest of the United States, to the 
world, and to itself. 

Yankee Homecoming, long planned by 
a famous New England artist, Jack Frost, 
of Massachusetts, will bring to our region 
next year thousands more visitors than 
usual to rest or travel or play or to see 
our rapidly growing industrial enter- 
prises. 

Some of you may never have been in 
New England. All of you and your 
families will find a grand welcome await- 
ing you. There will be many special 
events for those of all ages. 

As our former distinguished colleague, 
Foster Furcole, our Governor, said in a 
statement recently giving his vigorous 
support to Yankee Homecoming, our 
visitors “will benefit from exposure while 
at leisure, on vacation, to the basic con- 
cepts of free enterprise and individual 
freedom that began in the six New Eng- 
land States. It will be a sort of patriotic 
rebirth.” 

Governor Furcolo also issued an official 
proclamation urging the support of all 
of us for Yankee Homecoming. 

I personally pledge my enthusiastic 
backing and am certain that all New 
Englanders here in Congress will add 
theirs to this very wonderful enterprise. 

I intend to write my friends in the 
United States outside New England and 
my friends abroad urging all to join in 
this unprecedented celebration. 

It is good for New England—good for 
the entire country. 


SEE PILGRIM VILLAGE AND THE 
“MAYFLOWER” AT PLYMOUTH, 
MASS. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a new way 
of life began when the first immigrants 
stepped ashore from the Mayflower in 
1620. 

Mayflower II, an exact replica of that 
history-making vessel, will sail the same 
course in 1957. 

Here it will be given a permanent 
home as a good will gift from the people 
of Great Britain to the people of the 
United States. 

That ship is destined to become a part 
of a famous shrine of early America, for 
around it will rise a living Pilgrim vil- 
lage which will recapture the spirit of 
those first years. 

In the lee of the Mayflower, just as it 
was 3 centuries ago, men and boys will 
work in the saw pit, at the grist mill, 
in the gardens, at the brick kiln, carry- 
ing on with the crude tools of that time; 
while women and girls will spin, weave, 
churn, dip candles, and make pottery in 
the way of busy Pilerim housewives. 

Visitors in 1957 will be abie to re- 
live those inspiring days, as if they too, 
were among the first passengers who 
landed from the Mayflower, to build a 
new life for themselves and posterity, 
in the New World. 

The Pilgrim Village project involves 
no public funds or appropriations, and 
none are being sought. ‘The governors 
of Plymouth Plantation, of which former 
Gov. Robert F. Bradford is one, propose 
to raise the necessary million dollars to 
build the exhibit through voluntary 
gifts in the good old New England 
tradition. 

This permanent historical and educa- 
tional exhibit will appeal to every Ameri- 
can parent and child. 

Massachusetts is a tourist’s paradise. 

From this year on, the Bay State will 
be host to thousands of more sightseers 
who will come to view Pilgrim Village 
and the Mayflower. 

For this is where freedom was born. 


AN OCCASION FOR DOUBLE 
CELEBRATION 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 17, 1957, the sons of Erin will 
again be joined by the sons of Aaron in 
a grand and glorious celebration. 

Catholics throughout the world, and 
particularly the Irish, will celebrate St. 
Patrick’s Day. ‘The Jews of the world on 
that same day will celebrate Purim. 

As Irishmen and Jews march, dine, 
and rejoice together on that day, they 
will be honoring man’s eternal resistance 
to oppression and tyranny. 

They will honor the [rishman’s patron 
saint, St. Patrick, who delivered their 
ancestors from evil and, at the same 
time, honor Queen Esther, who delivered 
the Jews of Persia from the evil Haman, 
the Nasser of his day. 

There are many stories, some legen- 
dary, some factual, about the similarity 
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of the history of the Irish and the Jews. 

In that connection, I am pleased to direct 

our colleagues’ attention to the following 

article written by Bernard Postal, editor 

of the Jewish Digest, as it appeared in 

that publication’s issue of March 1957: 
IRISH DESCENDANTS OF DAN AND SIMEON 

(By Bernard Postal) 

You may be related to some of those 
Gaelic-speaking Irishmen of Dublin who 
elected a Jewish mayor. And some of their 
landsleit may be Hebrew-speaking Israelis 
whose chief rabbi is the former chief rabbi 
of Ireland. 

Nonsense? Of course, unless you believe 
in an ancient legend that the Irish are the 
descendants of two of the Ten Lost Tribes 
of Israel. We were reminded of the legend 
because this year Purim and St. Patrick’s 
Day both occur on March 17. 

For more than a century there has been 
a curious movement in Great Britain known 
as Angio-Israelism. Its adherents claim— 
and attempt to prove by seemingly plausible 
citations from the Hebrew Bible—that the 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh are the off- 
spring of survivors of the so-called Ten Lost 
Tribes of Israel and the prehistoric inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles, 

Actually there were no “lost” tribes of 
Israel, although for centuries they have been 
mistakenly identified with this or that race 
of people in many parts of the world. When 
the Kingdom of Israel split in two under 
Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, the 10 northern 
tribes formed the Kingdom of Israel, and 
the two southern tribes established the King- 
dom of Judah. After Israel was destroyed 
in 721 B. C., the northern tribes were exiled 
to Assyria. But they didn’t become lost. 
They simply assimilated. 

The Anglo-Israelites’ theory holds that 
when Assyria scattered the 10 tribes, the 
men of Dan and Simeon fied by sea to the 
islands of northern and western Europe. 
There the men of Dan became known as the 
Tuatha- de Daanans of ancient Ireland and 
the men of Simeon as the Simonii of an- 
cient Wales. From the Hebrew “golim,” 
signifying exiles, the Danites called them- 
selves Gaels, according to the Anglo- 
Israelites. 

In further support of their strange idea, 
the Anglo-Israelites cite a pE parent to 
Arzareth in Esdras II (the second of the two 
books of the Apocrypha), which they accept 
as an illusion to Ireeretz, or Ireland. ‘They 
also insist that Hibernia, the Latin name for 
Ireland, comes from Heber, the mythical 
ancestor of the Hebrews, who is supposed to 
have been a descendant of Asher, founder of 
1 of the 12 tribes of Israel. 

The first settlement of Israelites in Ire- 
land, the Anglo-Israelites believe, was aug- 
mented by another branch of the Hebrews 
when King Nebuchadnezzar crushed the 
Kingdom of Judah in 586 B. C. According to 
their reconstruction of history, Tea Tephi, 
the only survivor of the Davidic line and 
daughter of Zedekiah, Judah's last king, 
found refuge in Ireland, together with her 
guardian, the prophet Jeremiah, and his 
scribe, Baruch. 

Tea Tephi, says the Anglo-Israelites, mar- 
ried Herman, a scion of the house of Tuatha- 
de Daanan at Tara, the seat of Irish royalty, 
thus reuniting the two branches of Israel 
on the soil of Ireland. 

Tea Tephi brought with her three great 
treasures. One was the harp of David, cele- 
brated in Irish balladry as “the harp that 
once in Tara’s (Torah’s?) halls the soul of 
music shed.” A second was her royal escut- 
cheon, the Lion of the House of David. Most 
priceless of all was the Lia Phail or Stone 
Wonderful, which has a key piace in the 
legend. 

Now housed in Westminster Abbey, this 
dull, reddish stone is one of the most prized 
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possessions of the British Commonwealth. 
For generations it has served as the corona- 
tion stone of Irish, Scottish, and English 
sovereigns. Often called the Stone of Scone, 
it is believed to be the pillar on which the 
Patriarch Jacob laid his head at Bethel, on 
his flight from Esau. But, so the story goes, 
it was later transferred to Mount Moriah, 
where in the course of time it was incor- 
porated in the First Temple. This same stone 
is known in rabbinic literature as the Eben 
Shetiyah. 

How did it get to Ireland and then to West- 
minster Abbey? It seems that the stone was 
taken from the temple by some of the refu- 
gees who fled to Ireland by sea after the 
fall of the Kingdom of Judah. The Irish 
lost the stone to Fergus, King of the Scots, 
who took it to Scotland for his coronation. 
In 1296 King Edward I of England carried 
the stone off to Westminster where it has 
remained ever since. 

The literature on this fantastic legend 
goes to great lengths to associate various 
Gaelic words with their supposed Hebraic 
origins. One writer even claimed that the 
Trish saluation at parting, “slan leact,” which 
means “peace and health be with you,” is 
only a Gaelic version of the Hebrew “shalom 
aleichem.” Even Irish names have been 
traced to Hebrew sources. The popular Irish 
surname MacCabe is derived from the Mac- 
cabees, according to this school of thought. 

Far-fetched though all this is, it is a 
fact that Tea Tephi’s grave is an Irish shrine. 
Her exploits are celebrated by the ancient 
bards of Erin who also sang of her guardian, 
Jeremiah. 

There is an old Irish tradition that Jere- 
miah opened a school (a Talmud Torah?) 
in Ireland which was attended by a great 
monarch. Irish chroniclers wrote that “Fin 
McCoyle went to school with the prophet 
Jeremiah” and “there’s not a hut the isle 
around but where a Jerry may be found.” 
Which may explain the popularity of Jere- 
miah as a given name among the Irish. 

If the tortured reasoning of the Anglo- 
Israelites has even a scintilla of fact to sup- 
port it, then there should have been no sur- 
prise when Dublin elected as its mayor a 
good Orthodox Jew. And of course the An- 
glo-Israelites would argue that when Dr. 
Isaac Herzog, who was chief rabbi of Ireland 
for 20 years, became chief rabbi of Palestine 
in 1937, he was only returning to the original 
home of the Irish and the Jews. 

Legends apart, the first authentic mention 
of Jews in Ireland goes back to 1079 of the 
present era. A fleeting record of that year 
notes that “five Jews came over the sea bear- 
ing gifts of Hua Brian and were sent back 
over the sea.” These were probably emis- 
saries of the Normans who had conquered 
England in 1066. Strongbow, an Irish chief- 
tain who fought the Norman invaders, is 
said to have had a Jewish banker. 

The earliest Jewish settlement dates from 
1232 when King Henry III gave “the custody 
of the King’s Judaism in Ireland” to one 
Peter Rivall. These Jewish settlers were 
probably exiled in 1290 when England’s Ed- 
ward I ordered the wholesale expulsion of all 
Jews from his realm. At any rate there is no 
further reference to Jews in Ireland until 
1620 when David Sollom, a Jewish merchant, 
acquired some property in Meath. 

A few Jewish families—Marrano refugees 
from Portugal—settled in Dublin in 1660, 
possibly on the invitation of Oliver Crom- 
well, who had readmitted the Jews to Eng- 
land a few years- before. In that same year 
these survivors of the Inquisition founded 
Ireland’s first synagogue—in Cranelan, off 
the present Dame Street, in Dublin. A Jew- 
ish cemetery was established in 1718 and a 
second synagogue was opened in Dublin in 
1746. By then there were some 200 Jews in 
the city. By 1778 there were also Jewish 
merchants in the city of Cork, 
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The Dublin community maintained a pre- 
carious existence until about 1822 when 
settlers from Germany and England revived 
the old congregation. In 1844 Irish Jewry 
was sufficiently numerous to demand, and 
obtain, provisions for marriage according to 
Jewish rites in the Irish Marriage Act. The 
terrible potato famine of 1846, which caused 
thousands of deaths from starvation and led 
to the emigration of tens of thousands of 
Irishmen to America and Australia, indi- 
rectly raised the status of Irish Jewry when 
Baron Rothschild of London contributed 
what was then the huge sum of $50,000 for 
famine relief. 

Among the early 19th century personalities 
in Dublin were Barnaby Cohen, known as 
“Pencil” Cohen, because he is said to have 
invented the lead pencil and introduced its 
manufacture in Ireland, and “Chocolate” 
Philipps, who pioneered in making Irish 
chocolates. In 1850 Marcus A. Jaffe founded 
the Jewish community in Belfast. His son, 
Sir Otto Jaffe, who was twice lord mayor of 
Belfast, established Ireland’s famed linen in- 
dustry. The first Jew to represent Ireland 
in the British House of Commons was Ralph 
Bernal Osborne, who held the seat from 
Waterford in 1871. 

Until the Russian Jews began arriving in 
the 1880’s, Irish Jewry remained exceedingly 
small. Today there are somewhat more than 
6,000 Jews in all of Ireland. Most of them 
live in Dublin, the capital of the Irish Free 
State, with smaller settlements in Cork, 
Limerick, Londonderry, and Waterford. The 
second largest community is in Belfast which 
is in Northern Ireland, and part of Great 
Britain. Irish Jewry as a whole is Orthodox, 
second or third generation Irish-born and 
English-speaking with a brogue. 

One of Ireland’s greatest prides is that 
it has never known anti-Semitism except for 
the occasional utterances of individuals. 
The great Irish patriot, Daniel O’Connell, 
wrote to an English Jew in 1829 that “Ire- 
land has claims oh your ancient race, as it 
is the only Christian country that I know 
of unsullied by an act of persecution of the 
Jews.” During the prolonged struggle for 
Jewish political equality in England, O’Con- 
nell and his associates, who had won a similar 
battle for Irish Catholics in 1828, vigorously 
championed Jewish rights. O’Connell and 
the Archbishop of Dublin fought strenuously 
for Jewish emancipation. Even before that, 
Edmund Burke, the Irish-born statesman 
and writer, valiantly defended Jewish rights 
in the House of Commons when he voiced a 
protest against a British admiral who had 
permitted his men to maltreat the Jews of 
St. Eustasius after the British captured that 
Dutch West Indian island. 

Although the Jewish community as a whole 
maintained a neutral position during the 
Irish civil war because the struggle was in 
the nature of a Catholic-Protestant conflict, 
Dublin Jews gave shelter to many Irish revo- 
lutionaries hiding from the British and in- 
dividual Jews took a leading part in the re- 
bellion. Chief among these was Robert 
Briscoe. Another was Michael Noyk, who 
risked his life to defend Gen. Sean McKeon 
before a British court-martial. Later Noyk 
smuggled in guns to McKeon’s cell so that 
the general could shoot his way to freedom. 
That same night both men were saved when 
the British declared a general amnesty for 
all political prisoners. 

The first woman member of the Irish sen- 
ate when the Irish Free State was established 
was Countess Desart, a Jewess. The most 
beloved woman in Ireland, the Countess was 
a native of London and a member of the 
well-to-do Bischoffsheim family, one of 
whose members sat in the Sanhedrin con- 
vened by Napoleon. In 1881 she became the 
second wife of William Ulick O’Connor, fourth 
Earl of Desart, an Irish peer. After her mar- 
riage she spent the rest of her life in Ireland, 
winning nationwide fame for her philan- 
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thropies and for her role in helping to revive 
the Irish language, arts, customs, and in- 
dustry and for establishing schools. Despite 
her intermarriage she remained a member 
of the Jewish community. It was as a Jew- 
ess that President Cosgrave appointed her 
to the senate in 1922. 

The Irish Free State constitution, adopted 
in 1937, gives official status to the Jewish 
religion, provides for the equality of Jewish 
schools—which receive state support—legal- 
izes Jewish communities, establishes un- 
equivocal guaranties for Jewish cultural and 
communal rights, and exempts Jewish chil- 
dren from Catholic religious instruction 
where such training is given. When Pales- 
tine called Ireland’s chief rabbi to a similar 
post in Israel, the Irish Times proudly pro- 
claimed that the selection reflected high 
honor upon the Irish nation. 

When Robert Briscoe, now mayor of Dub- 
lin, was attacked in a French anti-Semitic 
newspaper as an alleged agent of “interna- 
tional Jewry,” Prime Minister de Valera, of 
whose party Briscoe has been a lifelong mem- 
ber, protested to the French government, de- 
claring that it was not merely a deputy of 
this house (Irish Parliament) that was li- 
beled, but the whole nation. In 1947 the 
Irish Free State government donated 1 
million pounds of kosher meat for distribu- 
tion among Jewish DPs in the European 
camps. When the State of Israel declared 
its independence in 1948, many Irish lads 
volunteered to fight with the Israeli Army. 

Two incidents in the history of the Ade- 
laide Road Synagogue in Dublin, which 
traces its histsory back to those Marrano 
refugees of the 17th century, epitomize the 
traditional bond of sentiment between Irish 
and Jews. In 1892 the Adelaide Road Syna- 
gogue issued an appeal for funds for a new 
house of worship. The Dublin Daily Express 
promptly opened its columns to the syna- 
gogue campaign and called on all Irishmen 
to support the campaign. 

Nearly half a century later that same syn- 
agogue was badly damaged by German bombs 
when a Nazi plane inadvertently mistook 
Dublin for an enemy target. Because Ire- 
land was a neutral and the Hitler regime was 
most anxious not to alienate the Irish, Hit- 
ler sent a personal apology to the de Valera 
government and promptly offered to pay for 
all the damage. The Irish Free State re- 
imbursed the Jewish community with Hit- 
ler’s funds and the Adelaide Road Synagogue 
was rebuilt with Nazi money. That’s why 
some Irishmen, with typical Gaelic wit, call 
Ireland’s oldest Jewish congregation “Hit- 
ler’s synagogue.” 


THE FOREST SERVICE 
APPROPRIATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES] is recognized for 290 
minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has already given consideration to the 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the next fiscal year. The 
information which I offer today is, there- 
fore, belated, but I believe the facts jus- 
tify what I am about to say. 

There was in the bill prior to its con- 
sideration by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee a budget item within the Forest 
Service appropriation which was in- 
tended to provide assistance to the States 
for reforestation work done under title 
IV of the Agricultural Act of 1956. The 
committee deleted this item and that ac- 
tion was sustained by the House. 

Although I do not agree with this dele- 
tion, I want to commend the committee 
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upon the excellence of the statement 
they made in defense of the deletion. 
By their statement they showed a per- 
ception of the whole reforestation field, 
and especially of the current situation in 
regard to the nursery capacities. The 
committee made a good analysis of our 
present position and the position for the 
immediate future. However, they over- 
looked some important points. 

The tree-planting programs enumer- 
ated in the statement are much different 
than the one that would have been pro- 
vided by the appropriation in question. 
In fact, the reforestation mentioned as 
being provided for the national forests, 
and on lands administered by the Indian 
Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is really quite apart from that that 
is needed on the private and State lands 
which comprise the great bulk of what 
needs doing and which will yield so much 
benefit to our future well-being. The 
private land planting programs now op- 
erating all carry restrictions of one kind 
or another that prevent getting our 
lands restored on a practical down-to- 
earth basis by bringing the best of knowl- 
edge, men, and machines to do the job. 
For example, the soil bank’s conserva- 
tion reserve tree planting is restricted to 
land that was in agricultural crops last 
year. The land withdrawn from agri- 
cultural crops several years ago and the 
farmland thinly stocked with trees of 
scattered or poor condition cannot re- 
ceive the benefit offered by the soil bank. 
Farmers owning these noneligible lands 
need the help offered by the proposed 
program. Another example of restric- 
tion in an established program is found 
in the cooperative tree distribution pro- 
gram. It can furnish and deliver trees 
to the planting site but cannot advise the 
landowner what trees he should have 
ordered for the site in the first place, or 
help him actually plant them. 

There are in the United States as a 
whole more than 50 million acres of tim- 
berland that is now producing very little 
or nothing in the way of raw materials 
for our national economy and jobs for 
our citizens. The South has about 40 
percent of this land. These lands pro- 
duce little or no support for their owners. 
Revenue must come from other lands on 
the farm, not from them. For these 
lands to take their place in supporting 
our citizenry will require that they be 
changed over from their present condi- 
tion as abandoned fields and scrubby 
woodlands. They will have to be planted 
to good species of trees to grow into for- 
ests that will yield material and jobs for 
future generations. 

Under the proposed program a com- 
plete job would be done without hamper- 
ing, piecemeal restrictions. Under it the 
work of supplying stock and actually 
planting the trees would be done for a 
specific area, such as a county on a plan- 
wise, coordinated basis by the State for- 
esters’ technicians, with adequate ad- 
vance knowledge, modern power ma- 
chines, and all else needed to establish 
satisfactory plantations that will pro- 
duce commercial timber in the shortest 
time compatible with the site in question. 
This would be invaluable to all, and espe- 
cially to nonresident owners who want to 
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practice good forestry and land manage- 
ment but have no way to do so while they 
make their living away from their forest 
holdings. 

The restoration of the $4 million for 
the title IV reforestation of commercial 
forest lands not eligible for help under 
the Soil Bank Act is recommended as a 
matter of good business that will be of 
great practical significance in accom- 
plishing this urgent job. Even at this 
particular time, when the Congress is 
properly concerned with the need for 
greater economy in Government, we will 
do well to think ahead of the importance 
of maintaining our own natural re- 
sources. The protection and restoration 
of our timberlands is still one of the big- 
gest jobs ahead of us. 


THE ONASSIS SHIPPING INTERESTS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ZELENKO] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a resolution to investigate the 
$100 million “build and trade out” agree- 
ment between the Maritime Administra- 
tion and the shipping interests of Aristo- 
teles Onassis, an Argentine citizen and 
a resident of Monaco. 

After months of study I have come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Onassis appears 
to be the recipient of a $100 million 
windfall and handout. 

Chairman Bonner of the Merchant 
Marine Committee has agreed to hold 
hearings on this subject before the com- 
mittee on March 27, 1957. Subpenas are 
right now being served on all parties to 
the deal. 

A transaction of this type is governed 
by United States statute. It is permitted 
with companies owned or controlled by 
American citizens to stimulate ship- 
building in American yards. To enable 
them to get necessary funds, these com- 
panies are allowed to transfer or sell 
some of their active tankers to foreign- 
flag registry. This permits them to em- 
ploy non-American cheap labor and to 
get substantial income-tax profits. 

Also, the American companies get cer- 
tain other benefits from the building of 
the new ships because they can obtain 
a 100 percent United States guaranteed 
mortgage. 

This is how Onassis did it: 

Mr. Onassis, among other assets, 
owned 12 tankers and 2 Liberty ships. 
He is not an American citizen. His two 
minor children are. They were born in 
the United States. In order to obtain 
the benefits of the statute, he caused 
to be drawn a so-called “irrevocable 
trust” agreement in which he is sup- 
posed to have turned over to his two 
children forever the title to the 12 tank- 
ers and the 2 Liberty ships. The trustee 
is the Grace National Bank of New York, 
an institution controlled by American 
citizens. Mh 

The trust is full of loopholes. As a 
matter of fact, under its terms, Onassis 
still has substantial control of the entire 
operation and by a number of devices 
and unreported agreements he can re- 
voke, modify or amend the trust. 
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These are the details: 

Under the agreement the “trustee” has 
contracted to build a 100,000-ton tanker 
and two tankers of 46,000 tons each, 
which will cost about $50 million. These 
ships are to built by Bethlehem Ship- 
yards. This building project will cost 
Onassis practically nothing for he is to 
obtain a 100-percent mortgage from 
American insurance companies and 
banks, which is guaranteed by the 
United States Government. 

The other side of the deal, in which 
he supposedly relinquished title to the 
12 tankers and 2 liberty ships, provides 
that these vessels now under American 
flag be sold or turned over to his own 
foreign flag companies. 

By means of some high-power book- 
keeping these ships are being sold for 
about $13 million. They are worth about 
$50 million in the world market today. 

Onassis is transferring, or has already 
transferred, most of these vessels. The 
ships to be built may be completed in 3 
years. 

These appear to be the results of the 
deal if permitted to proceed: 

Five hundred and sixty-seven Ameri- 
can seamen lose their jobs on the 14 
ships.. They are replaced by foreign sea- 
men working at less than 50 percent of 
American wages. 

The new ships, if completed, will em- 
ploy only 170 Americans, but not before 
3 years from now. 

There is no present gain in American 
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now have all the work they can handle 
for about 3 or 4 years. 

The United States loses income taxes 
from the wages of the American seamen 
put out of work. 

The United States loses substantial tax 
returns from the operation of the trans- 
ferred ships. 

Onassis transfers the 14 ships now for 
a depreciated value of about $13 million, 
allowing 1 of his companies to write off 
millions in depreciation in tax deduc- 
tions while his other companies, to which 
the ships are being turned over, can 
sell the same vessels. at this moment for 
over $50 million, practically all clear 
profit under capital-gains taxation after 
a short period of time—if, in fact, any 
tax will have to be paid to the United 
States at all. 

Onassis can now operate these ships 
at one-third the cost under foreign flags 
as against his American-flag operation. 

Not even a bond has been required of 
Onassis for the fulfillment of the con- 
tract. All the United States gets in the 
event of a default is a damage claim 
limited to $8 million—if and when it can 
ever collect. 

It appears, therefore, that under this 
porous and collapsible trust agreement 
the Onassis interest has attempted to 
confer American citizenship upon itself 
in order to build $50 million worth of 
ships with United States Government 
guaranteed funds; to obtain a tax and 
property windfall of another $50 million 
worth of American vessels—adding up to 
a largesse of $100 million to Onassis— 
while 570 American seamen are put out 
of work. 


Mr. Speaker, do you not. agree that 
the least. that. should. be done under the 
circumstances is. ta. give this: matter a 
thorough review? 


THE CORN PROGRAM 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman. from 
South Dakota. Mr. McGovern] is recog- 
nized fer 5 minutes.. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the serious crisis confronting 
America’s corn farmers, whieh crisis. has 
heen. further complicated by the failure 

of the House to agree on an adequate 
corn program, I have today ealed upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture to announce 
corn price supports, on the t957 crap in 
the commercial corn area at. $1.60 per 
bushel. 

Such an announcement will enable the 
Congress to work out an adequate acre- 
age allotment program with some assur- 
ance that: corn planters will comply with 
the program. It will require the assur- 
ance of a fair price on corn to induce 
corn planters to stay withim reasonable 
acreage allotments. 

Farmers demonstrated by a virtual 
boycott of the December 1956 corm refer- 
endum that they were opposed to both 
of the alternatives offered in that refer- 
endum. 

Yesterday, I reluctantly voted for the 
Harrisom corm hill which simply reopens 
the two inadequate alternatives offered 
im the carn referendum. I supported this 

bit only after all other corn proposals 
before the House had been defeated. 

The Harrison proposal, like the De- 
cember corm referendum, offered the 
eorn farmers two alternate routes to 
bankruptcy. 

Rather than: accent. either of these al- 
ternatives, an estimated 70 percent of 
the Nation’s eligible corn farmers refused 
to vote at, all im the recent. referendum. 

A recent, survey by a. highly respected 
farm. journal, Wallace’s. Farmer, showed. 
that only 29.7 percent of alk eligible Iowa, 
producers. voted in the corn: referendum. 
Seventeen percent of Iowa’s. corn farmers. 
expressed preference for the Benson soil 
bank plan providing for corn price sup- 
ports at $1.31 per bushel. Twelve per- 
cent expressed. a preference for the allot- 
ment plan. calling for price supports, at 
$1.36 per bushel. 

But the significant point is that T aut 
of 10 Iowa corn farmers refused to vote 
at all. 

A poll recently completed by Wallace’s 
Parmer reveals that 57 percent of the 
Iowa farmers said that they were opposed 
to both plans. Another 16 percent said 
they didn’t understand the referendum. 

Figures fronr other leading corn States 
indicate that, as was the case im Iowa, 
about 70 percent of the Nation’s corn 
farmers refused to participate im the ref- 
erendunr. The gentleman from Ne- 
praska [Mr. Harrrson] has thus wrongly 
concluded that: a bill combining both at- 
ternatives of the Bensom eorn referen— 
dum would satisfy both the majority and 
the minority of the Nation’s corn pro- 


It would be more correct. to conclude 
that, as of last December, 12 percent of 
the corn farmers reasoned: “If we have 
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to go brake, we'll do it. with corn at, $1.36 
per bushel” Seventeen percent said, 
“If we have to go broke, Iet’s get. it. over 
with as soon as possible with corn at $1.31 
a bushel.” . 

But. T out of 10 corn farmers said, 
“We may go broke, but at Ieast we wawt 
join in voting for our own bankruptcy.” 

Why cannot we realize now that if 
we want farmers to comply with acreage 
reduction programs, we must assure 
them of a decent price on their re- 
duced production? This is the same 
theory that has enable workers to secure 
a. higher hourly wage when their work- 
ing hours were reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, many people falsely as- 
sume that price supports at 90 percent 
of parity cost the taxpayer more than 
Mr. Benson’s sliding scale. That is why 
the two gentlemen from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lamp and Mr. Burws] made unsupported 
statements in the House last Tuesday 
charging that a 90 percent of parity 
amendment which I proposed 
would cost additional billions of dollars. 

The truth of the matter is that price 
support losses under Secretary Benson 
and his sliding scale have. been 3 times 
as high for the last 4-year period as for 
the entire 20 years of the Roosevelt and 
Truman. administrations. 

During the 4 years of Secretary Ben- 
son’s management of our farnr progranr 
the price support losses orr commodities 
supported at 90 percent of parity have 
been equal to only one-third of the Fosses 
on commodities carrying Mr. Benson’s 
flexible price supports. 

Furthermore, by cutting price sup- 
ports, Mr. Benson has encouraged farm- 
ers to increase production in an effort to 
maintaim their incomes. This is one 
reason why Government farm surpluses 
have multiplied several times under Mr. 
Benson’s management. 

The total inventory of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, according to the 
CCCs latest report, including that 
amount pledge for loans, was $8.2? billion 
as of December 31, 1956, compared to a 
total of $3.5 billion om June 30, 1953. 

The sooner we recognize that corm 
farmers and other farm producers are 
entitled to at least 90 percent of a fair 
price for their production, just that 
much sooner will we persuade farmers to 
participate im a reasonable crop control 
program—a progranr that wil? not only 
reduce farm surpluses and Federal costs, 
but will also restore prosperity to the 
farm families of America. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Tyield. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker; I appreciate 
very much. the statement the gentleman 
has made and wish to. associate myself 
with the gentleman’s remarks. I wish to 
inform the gentleman that I have joined 
in this activity and this, afternoon pre- 
sented to the Members of the House the 
following petition. which I will read: 

MARCH 14, 1957. 
PETITION. TO THE HONORABEE EZRA Tarr BEN- 

SON, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, WASHING- 

TON, D. C.. 

Whereas it is an acknowledged fact that the 
corn farmers of America are faced with an 
impossible program: as to allotments and price 
supports, it is hereby respectfully requested 
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hy the undersigned. Members of Congress that 
you, honorable sir, do announce 
the support price for corr in the commercial 
corm area, aë $1.60 per bushel for the year 
1957 pursuant to the authority granted you 
by the Agriculture Act of 1949, as amended. 


Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


INTERIM. AUTHORITY TO SPEAKER 
AND CLERK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, F ask 
unaninmrous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday the Clerk be authorized to re- 
ceive messages fronr the Senate and that 
the Speaker be authorized to siem any 
enrolled bills amd joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


A BILL TO ACQUIRE: AGREEMENTS 
AND UNDERSTANDING ON PRO- 
SPECTIVE IMPORTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous: consent that the gentlemam 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL} 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD.. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ebjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mir. Speaker, peg 
the purposes of my bill is: to call atten- 
tion of the Congress and the people te 
our defensive foreiem policy with respect 
to imports from Japan and other coun- 
tries. Too long have we geared our 
policies to conditions either imposed by 
and beneficial to some: foreign. country. 
Our State Department gives secondary 
consideration. to eur own industry, in- 
vestors, workers; and. management. Vie 
need. an. offensive policy—one in which 
we move forward constantly to protect 
Americans, and their interests, first.. 

This legislation has net.enly to do with 
textiles, but with other imports. I want 
to quote here from a, letter I received 
from a. constituent in. my district: 

The veneer business im South Carolina 
furnishes. a considerable payrolk for the 
workers of the State and we are being very 
badly hampered in continuing full time op- 
eration by the ïîmport. of Japanese plywood. 

Competing with cheap Japanese Tabor has 
adversely affected the prices: of our product 
until it: is almost impossible to maintain full 
operation of the plant with consequent, cut- 
backs in our payroll. 


Let us stop for a minute and consider 
what. has happened. This letter is from 
am American citizen, whose forebears 
have distinguished themselves in the de- 
fense of this country, and he, along with 
his forebears, has worked hard and dili- 
gently for the development: of his com- 
munity, State, and Nation. He has ex- 
perience, know-how, investment, and 
years of dedication. He has machinery, 
and he has paid taxes for years on the 
properties he uses. He has: employed 
people whose livelihood depends on. the 
continuation of this industry. He has a 
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right to expect something from his Gov- 
ernment regardless of whether it be 
Democratic or Republican. He and his 
people have fought for it and have died 
for it and have paid for it. I do not 
believe he is being considered in this 
reckless diplomatic spree, this stumbling, 
bungling economic-foreign policy. 

Let me call your attention to one other 
thing. He has paid American wages, in 
order that his employees might have an 
American standard of living. His em- 
ployees, out of those wages, are paying 
taxes for a Government which should 
give them some protection and some re- 
lief. This they are not getting. 

Unemployment looms on the horizon. 
This always presents a dark picture and 
I say that it is wrong for any part of the 
Government to sacrifice even the job of 
one man without the greatest considera- 
tion. 

This is just one of the examples. 

A few weeks ago, I received a letter 
from the national authority for the 
ladies handbag industry. I quote from 
the letter as follows: 

The continued alarming increase in the 
importation of foreign-made leather hand- 
bags is a matter of great concern and distress 
to the American handbag industry. 


Again Americans want import quotas. 

I might tell you that I have written 
letters, begging people in the industry to 
demand of the administration specific 
agreement such as this bill would have, 
and warning them not to be lulled into 
false security. From my contempories 
in this very House, I have learned first- 
hand what happened to the gingham and 
velveteen industries and how the dam- 
age was done before they awakened. I 
know this is happening to other in- 
dustries, and we here on Capitol Hill are 
charged with protecting and represent- 
ing our people. 

I do not mean to dwell on plywood, but 
imports of plywood amounted to 74 mil- 
lion square feet in October, 1956. The 
total for 10 months of 1956 was 567 mil- 
lion square feet with a dutiable value of 
$45 million. Seventy-three percent of 
the plywood came from Japan. Imports 
have captured 46 percent of the domestic 
market. The statement I make is from 
the hardwood, plywood manufacturers 
committee. 

I have a Memorandum dated January 
16, 1957, and I believe issued by the State 
Department or Commerce Department 
and entitled “Japanese Program for the 
Export of Cotton Textiles to the United 
States.” I quote from part of it: 

The purpose of this program is to effect 
orderly marketing of Japanese cotton tex- 
tiles in the United States by avoiding ex- 
cessive concentration in any particular pe- 
riod or on any particular item, and textile 
exports from Japan to the United States. 

All feasible steps shall be taken by the 
Japanese Government to prevent transship- 
ments to the United States through third 
countries. 

Exports from Japan to the United States 
of particular items shall be distributed 
equally by quarters as far as practicable and 
as necessary to meet seasonal demands. 


The very language used shows weak- 
ness and bespeaks of corrupted and mis- 
guided thinking. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that this is a memorandum, and 
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it isno agreement in writing and no pro- 
vision for enforcement. The bill I have 
introduced, however, provides for reduc- 
tion to writing and for enforcement. 

I will be first to admit that we are still 
along way from the protection we de- 
serve, but I believe this bill is a step in 
the right direction. 

Under date of February 1957, there 
appeared in the New York Times, on the 
financial page, an article calling atten- 
tion to certain shipments through Hong 
Kong. I think this is proof of the fact 
that the goods might be imported into 
some other country, and shipped to 
America for the purpose of underselling 
our domestic industries. My colleague 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. COFFIN] 
will have some remarks on this for the 
RECORD. 

- I realize that foreign trade is the life- 
line of Japanese economy and that this 
is true of other nations, but I believe 
that the American taxpayer should re- 
ceive first consideration. 

I hope the members of the House can 
support this bill and that the committee 
will see fit to give it a favorable report. 
We have no protection now. We need 
import quotas, rigidly applied and 
rigidly enforced. We need tariff protec- 
tion. The man who needs this is the 
man who is paying for this government 
and who wants to work and who wants 
to keep up the American standard of 
living. This bill is a step in the right 
direction and gives him not only the pro- 
tection of an agreement which spells out 
its terms, for his benefit in making plans 
for the present and future, but provides 
for some enforcement. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ZELENKO today, for 10 minutes, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 
Mr. McGovern for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. Horrman on Monday and Tues- 
day next for 30 minutes on each oc- 
casion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Coan. 

Mr. Doyite and include appropriate 
material. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. 

Mr. Mason and include a radio broad- 
cast by Mr. Horrman on the Dean 
Manion Forum. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. 

Mr. PILLION. 

Mr. Fascett and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND and include a speech. 

Mr. GUBSER and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, the re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole and includes some letters and a 
bill. 

Mr. Vanrik and include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. Dorn of South Carolina in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. McConnett and include two arti- 
cles, one a statement of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and also 
the Secretary’s letter regarding certain 
figures in connection with school con- 
struction legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrne of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. MARTIN). 

Mr. Van Zanpt (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. GARMATZ (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
“ap and to include extraneous mat- 

er. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, March 18, 1957, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


601. A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “a bill to provide further pro- 
tection against the dissemination of diseases 
of livestock or poultry, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

602. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, as amended”; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

603. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal, pursuant to the 
act approved July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 484); to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

604. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report sub- 
mitted by the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management showing tabulations of with- 
drawals and restorations of public lands in 
certain cases for the period January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1956, pursuant to the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847, 16 U. S. C. 
sec. 471; 43 U. S. C. sec. 141 et seq.); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 195. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 196. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
hills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR. (by request): 

H. R.5982. A bill to extend the perfod dur- 
ing which vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing may be afforded certahr disabled veter- 
ans of World War II; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

E.R. 5983. A bill to afford vocational re- 
habilitation to certain veterams im meed 
thereof to overcome the handicap of a. dis- 
ability rated. 30 percent.or more incurred im 
or aggravated by active service subsequent 
to January 31, 1955; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALEL: 

E R5984. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands at Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison National Monument, Colo., and 
for ather purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL. (by request) > 

H. R.5985. A bill to amend the War 
Orphan’s Edueational Assistamce Act of 1956 
to eliminate the upper age limitation for 
persons eligible for educational assistance 
thereunder; ta the Committee om Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 5986. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist smal? and independ- 
ent business, amd for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways: and Means. 

H. R. 5987. A bill to increase fromm $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income-tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
hblindmess); to the Committee om Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

EL R.5988. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission to St. HEiizabeths Hospital, in the 
District of Columbia, of certain citizens of 
the United States adjudged insane in for- 
eïgn countries; to the Committee om Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 5989. A bill to provide a temporary 
extension of certain special provisions re- 
lating to State plans for aid to the blind; 
to the Committee om Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H.R. 5990. A bill to authorize Federal 
assistance to the States and Iocal communi- 
ties in financing an expanded program of 
school construction so as to eliminate the 
national shortage of classrooms; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. and Labor. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

EHE R., 5991. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a minimum 
period of 5 years within which livestock 
sold on. account. of drought may be replaced. 
without recognition of gain; to the Commit- 
tee om Ways. and Means. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H.R. 5992. A bill to hia aa the Nation 
by pad auxiliary credit resources re- 
quired. to preserve the family-type farm, 

providing additional credit for farnr enlarge- 
ment and de t,. refinancing of exist- 
ing indebtedness, expansion and simplifica- 
tion of farm ownership and operations credit 
programs by amendment of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, amd extension and 
simplification of emergency amd disaster 
farm credit by amendment of the acts. of 
April 6, 1949, as amended, and of August 31, 
1g54, amd for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee. on. Agriculture.. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H_R.5993. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards. Act of 1938, as amended, to provide. 
for review by the Secretary of Labor of the 
minimum wage recommendations of industry 


committee, amd for other purposes; to the 
Committee on. Education and Labar. 

H. R.5994. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion and reporting of welfare and benefit 
plans; to the Committee om Hducation and 

, By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R.5995. A bill to amend the act em- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of 
optometry im the District. of Columbia,” to 
the Committee om the District, of Columbia.. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R.5996. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of busimess-type aper- 
ations of the Government which may be con- 
ducted im competiticm with private emter- 
prise, amd for other purposes; to the Cent- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R.5997. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent. business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee om Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

E R. 5998. A bill to readjust the size and 
weight, limits: om fourth-class (parcel post) 
mail matter at the post. office at. West. Warren, 
Mass; to the Committee on Post, Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 5999. A bill to provide for the issu-- 
ance of @ special postage stamp to com- 
memorate the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart; ta the Committee om Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H.R.6000. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the inrporta- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R 6001. A bill to increase efficiency and 
economy im the Government by providing 
for training programs for civilian. officers. and 
employees of the Government with respect. to 
the performance of official duties; to the 
Committee on Post. Office: amd. Civil Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 6002. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act. of 1956, approved. May 28, 1956, (70 Stat. 
188); to the Committee on. Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6003. A bill to provide a t-year period 
during which certain veterans may be 
granted national service life imsurance; to 
the Committee om Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. TBAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 6004. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a mini- 
mum period of 5 years within which live- 
stock sold on account of drought may be re- 
placed without recognition of gain; to the 
Committee om Ways: and: Means. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 6005. A bilk to make the evaluation 
of recreational benefits and wildlife develop- 
ment resulting from the construction of any 
ffiood control, navigation, or reclamation. 
project an integral part of project planning, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
om Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 6006. A bill to ameme certain provi- 
sions. of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to pro- 
vide for greater certainty, speed, and eff- 
ciency in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee om Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

HE R. 6007. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, tœ pro- 
vide for greater certainty, and: effi- 
ciency in the enforcement. thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on. Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

E. R.6008. A bill to create the Oceanic 
Canals; Commission, and for other purposes;. 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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By Mr. PERNOS-ISERM: 

H. R. 6009: A bill to provide that, final 
judgments. or decrees of the Supreme Court. 
of the Commoriwealth of Puerto Rico shail 
United States, similarly as decisions of the 
snaps State courts; to the Committee om 

the Judiciary. 


By Mr. FINO: 

H R.6010. A bill to amend the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 ta 
change the position of order filler from level 
2 to level 3 of the Postal Field’ Service 
schedule; to the Committee om Post Office 
amd Civil Service. 

E REGOLI A bill to amend the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 to 
change the position of elevator aperator from: 
level. 2. to level 3 of the Postal Field Serviee 
sehedule; ta the Committee on Post Office 
and. Civil Service. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

E. F. 6042. A bill to provide that 25 per- 
cent of the mational service life insurance 
fund may be invested in making direct home 
loans to veterams; to imcrease the maximam 
lean entitlement of veterans under section 
512: of the Servicemen’s Readjustment. Act. of 
1944, and to. exwedite action on. certain appli- 
cations of veterans for direct: home loans; ta 
the Committee on Veterans” Affairs. 

FE B. 6013. A bill to exclude from taxable 


railroad 
civil service retirement systems; to the Com- 
mittee on. Ways and Means.. 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 
E. R. 6014. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion and reporting of welfare and benefit 
pono fag the Committee om Education and 


ie ie HALE: 

H. R. 6015. A bill to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, to. permit, a lien. on a. vessel 
of the United States to be recorded. even 
though such. vessel is not covered by a pre- 
ferred mortgage; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

E. R. 6056. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act so as to pro- 
tect: benefits of bona fide railroad: employees, 
remove certain inequities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee om Interstate and 
Foreign Commence.. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H. R. 6017. A bill to amend the Internal. 
Revenue Code of T954 to provide a. credit. 
against income tax for certain employers 
who employ individuals 50 years of age and 
aver; to the Committee: om Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H R. 6018. A bill to increase from. $600 ta 
$1,000; the personal imecome-tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemptiom for 
a spouse, the exemption. for a dependent, 
and the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. E. 6019. A bill to facilitate the regula- 
tion, control, amd eradicatiom of plant. pests; 
to the Committee an Agriculture. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 6020. A bill to amend the Internal. 
Revenue. Code of 1954 to include tax returns 
and certain other documents among the 
documents which are treated as timely filed. 
if mailed on or before the prescribed date 
for filing; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 6021. A. bill. to increase the rates. of 
basic. compensation. of officers and employees. 
in. the field. service of the Post, Office: Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

HE E. 6022. A bill to eliminate the finan- 
cial limitatiom om real and: personal estate 
holdings of the American Historical Asse- 
ciation and to exempt certain. property from 
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taxation in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


H. R. 6023. A bill to increase annuities pay-. 


able to certain annuitants from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 6024. A bill to establish a compre- 
hensive full parity family farm income im- 
provement and protection program, to 
expand domestic consumption and exports 
of American farm commodities, to enable 
farmers to keep market supplies of farm 
commodities in reasonable balance with aug- 
mented demand therefor and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6025. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement of judge advocates and law 
specialist officers for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H.R. 6026. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to include cranberries for canning 
or freezing; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 6027. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6028. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Budget and Policy to study various 
methods for limiting the taxing, appropriat- 
ing, spending, and borrowing powers of the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 6029. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act which reduce 
the annuities of the spouses of retired em- 
ployees, and the survivors of deceased em- 
ployees, by the amount of certain monthly 
benefits payable under the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6030. A bill to reduce the spouse 
benefit age under the Railroad Retirement 
Act to 62; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 6031. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a minimum 
period of 5 years within which livestock sold 
on account of drought may be replaced with- 
out recognition of gain; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 6032. A bill to provide that tips and 
gratuities received from customers of an 
individual’s employer may be included as 
part of such individual’s wages for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6033. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 6034. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, and the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, and to 
provide for the payment of certain American 
war damage claims; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 6035. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, 
California, to enter into an agreement with 
the State of California with respect to the 
construction and operation of such unit, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6036. A bill to assist States in the 
construction, expansion, remodeling, and 
alteration of buildings of State or Terri- 
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torial soldiers’ homes by providing grants to 
subsidize in part the capital outlay cost; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6037. A bill to name the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at 2615 Clinton 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif., the B. W. Gearhart 
Veterans’ Hospital; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6038. A bill to revise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. . 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 

quest): 

H.R. 6039. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to grant additional powers to 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes”, approved De- 
cember 20, 1944, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6040. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act so as to pro- 
tect benefits of bona fide railroad employ- 
ees, remove certain inequities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.R. 6041. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a minimum 
period of 5 years within which livestock sold 
on account of drought may be replaced with- 
out recognition of gain; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 6042. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
corporate normal tax shall be 27 percent for 
taxable years beginning after March 31, 
1957, and before April 1, 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H.R. 6043. A bill relating to the applica- 
tion of certain internal revenue laws to 
Puerto Rico and to the taxation of certain 
alcohol products brought into the United 
States from Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6044. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for refund 
or credit of internal revenue taxes paid or 
determined and customs duties paid on dis- 
tilled spirits, wines, beer, tobacco products, 
and cigarette papers and tubes, lost, ren- 
dered unmarketable, or condemned by au- 
thorized officials as a result of a major dis- 
aster; to provide for refund of internal reve- 
nue tax paid on beer lost or rendered un- 
marketable as a result of floods of 1951; and 
to provide for refund or credit of taxes paid 
on distilled spirits and wines of Puerto Rican 
manufacture lost or rendered unmarketa- 
ble or condemned by health authorities as 
result of hurricanes of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 6045. A bill to provide for assistance 
to States in their efforts to promote, estab- 
lish, and maintain safe work places and prac- 
tices in industry, thereby reducing human 
suffering and financial loss and increasing 
production through safeguarding available 
manpower; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. PROUTY (by request): 

H. R. 6046. A bill to extend veterans’ bene- 
fits to certain temporary members of the 
United States Coast Guard Reserve who per- 
formed active full-time duty with military 
pay and allowances; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 6047. A bill to amend laws relating 
to housing and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 6048. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN 

H. J. Res. 275. Joint resolution transfer- 
ring to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico certain archives and records in posses- 
sion of the National Archives; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. J. Res. 276. Joint resolution limiting 
appropriations and expenditures for the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, 1957, to not to 
exceed $66,800,000,000; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 149. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
efforts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. Con. Res. 150. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
efforts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 198. Resolution to provide for the 
unity of Ireland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 199. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the Synopsis 
of Benefits Available to Veterans and Their 
Dependents for use of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. Res. 200. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies to conduct an investigation and study of . 
agreements entered into by the United States 
with certain shipping corporations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: Joint 
memorial of the Senate and House of Mon- 
tana, authorizing use of national service life 
insurance reserve funds for purchase of Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans and opposing any 
increase in GI loan interest rates; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 4 of the Nevada State Senate memorial- 
izing Nevada congressional delegation to dis- 
card the proposal of the Secretary of the 
Army that Army National Guard enlistees be 
required to undergo 6 months active duty 
training and urges legislation providing a 
more realistic program of active duty; to the. 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 2 of the 
Nevada State Senate memorializing the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Congress of the United States to 
issue commemorative centennial half dollar 
silver coins celebrating Nevada’s Silver Cen- 
tennial; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 of the 
Nevada State Senate memorializing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Postmaster 
General, and the Congress of the United 
States to officially recognize the discovery of 
the Comstock lode in 1859, and to issue a 
centennial stamp in commemoration thereof; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: Resolution adopted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of Texas in opposition to 
legislation before the Congress of the United 
States providing Federal financial assistance 
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to local school districts, whether for con- 
struction of classroom facilities, supplement- 
ing teachers’ salaries, or for other similar 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting the enactment 
into law necessary and proper legislation to 
forestall any increase in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration guaranteed loans higher than 4% 
percent, etc.; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
‘and the Congress of the United States to 
issue commemorative centennial half dollar 
silver coins celebrating Nevada’s Silver Cen- 
tennial; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
officially recognize the discovery of the Com- 
stock lode in 1859, and to issue a centennial 
stamp in commemoration thereof; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Also memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame and Museum; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to recommending that the Texas con- 
gressional delegation oppose the bills now 
under consideration which would provide 
Federal financial assistance to local school 
districts, whether for construction of class- 
room facilities, supplementing teachers’ 
salaries, or for other similar purposes; to 
the Commitee on Education and Labor. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6049. A bill for the relief of Magda 

Kahan: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 6050. A bill for the relief of Vito 
Magistrale; to the Committee on the Judic- 
iary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 6051. A bill for the relief of Way 
Tong Jung, Kin Koo Jung, Chor Yen Jung, 
Koo Ming Jung, and Poy Kee Jung; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr CURTIN: 

H. R. 6052. A bill for the relief of Carol 
Ann Simon and Dennis Lee Simon; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 6053. A bill for the relief of Sing 
Hong Sene; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R.6054. A bill for the relief of Kam 
Wah Cheng; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 6055. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Alterina Bongiorno Venturella and her 
daughter, Maria Rita Venturella and Mrs. 
Maria Bognanno Venturella and her daugh- 
ter, Maria Venturella; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 6056. A bill for the relief of Lew 
Kablak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6057. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
eesco Fiore; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 6058. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Wettschreck; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 6059. A bill for the relief of Ah-yu 

Gruba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 6060. A bill for the relief of Ingeborg 
Barbara Matokovic Strassner; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6061. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Tiramani and Pietro Tiramani; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6062. A bill for the relief of Prentis 

I. Frazier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 6063. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

da Costa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Br Mr. RADWAN: 

H.R. 6064. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
A. Lampaces; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 6065. A bill for the relief of Mario 

Jurman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 6066. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Salerno; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6067. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
and Marian Alloy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H.R. 6068. A bill for the relief of May 
Ping Lee; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. TEWES: 

H.R. 6069. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Jack C. Jeffrey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. Con. Res. 151. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the Attorney General to grant Leon 
Kaminer a hearing; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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Day Banquet 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address I delivered last night at the 
annual Charter Day banquet of Long 
Island University. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, AT LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
CHARTER DAY BANQUET, WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
New YORK, N. Y., MARCH 13, 1957 


President Conolly, your eminence Cardi- 
nal Spellman, distinguished guests, stu- 
dents, and friends of Long Island University, 
this Nation of ours has grown from a weak 
colony of 3 million on the Atlantic coast to 
a great power of 170 million people, the most 
productive nation the world has ever known. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population and in natural 


resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to help main- 
tain a free world of free men. The inner 
strength of America has not been its great 
cities, its huge industrial plants, its extended 
transportation systems, or its variety of 
natural resources. 

The factor which made America an inspira- 
tion to the rest of the world grew out of our 
Declaration of Indegendence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the spiritual 
values which the founders of our Republic 
recognized and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there was a high- 
er moral law to which governments were 
also accountable. We have humbly acknowl- 
edged the divine inspiration which made and 
preserved us as a nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge, 
and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
lonely vigil in the White House through the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

Instinctively we know that human free- 
dom is a greater force than tyranny. 

We also instinctively know, though at 
times our allies and our own Government 
may for expediency attempt to satisfy a po- 
tential aggressor that there are some things 
in life which cannot be compromised. 
Munich and Yalta should have taught us 
that much, 


We know that no international organiza- 
tion and no government can long survive 
a double standard of international morality. 

We cannot have one set of rules. for the 
law-abiding nations or the small or weak 
ones, and another set for the aggressors or 
the big powers. 

The failure of the Soviet Government to 
pay any attention to the 10 resolutions 
passed relative to their aggression in Hun- 
gary brought home again to the people of 
the United States and, I believe, the entire 
free world the admonition in Second Co- 
rinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers. For what fellowship has 
righteousness with unrighteousness and 
what communion has light with darkness?” 

For our country the priceless ingredient 
has been our constitutional form of govern- 
ment which guarantees our religious, per- 
sonal, and economic freedom. 

The incentives furnished have constantly 
opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere Americans of each gen- 
eration have sought to leave to their chil- 
dren a better land than they themselves 
found. Not just better in a material way but 
in the educational and cultural developments 
that make for better family and community 
life. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time development of atomic power are bound 
to challenge us for many years into the 
future, 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
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of something that can be locked in a safe- 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

We are constantly faced with the threat of 
international communism to destroy human 
freedom everywhere in the world. Against 
this external danger we must maintain strong 
and adequate defenses—air, sea, and land—at 
home and abroad as long as the menace con- 
tinues. This may well be for a decade or 
more. 

There is also the danger that every free 
government around the world faces. This is 
internal subversion, sabotage, and espionage 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

Government, industry, and labor must 
be constantly on the alert against this ter- 
mite menace which could do great damage 
though the outer structure might seem to 
be unimpaired. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has clearly outlined 
and documented the fact that the Commu- 
nist New Look is a study in duplicity. The 
domestic Communist Party as with the 
Kremlin has a fixed objective though the 
tactics remain fluid. 

We also confront a danger of another sort. 
This does not come from an armed enemy 
from without nor from a foreign-led con- 
spiracy from within. This springs rather 
from our own people and the institutions we 
have created. Apathy on our part or an 
inclination to let the other fellow assume 
the responsibility that each citizen has an 
obligation to undertake, could well lead to 
a chain of events that would undermine 
both our governmental and economic sys- 
tems. 

The founders of this Republic knew well 
the history of the world up to their time. 
They knew that where there was a concen- 
tration of power in a single agency of na- 
tional government that the freedom they 
sought to guarantee could easily be lost. 

As a result, they not only created three 
great coequal branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial, but they also made the Federal 
Government one of limited and of specified 
powers and reserved all other powers to the 
several States and to the people thereof. 

The Congress is a coordinate and not a 
subordinate branch. It was made the repos- 
itory of all legislative power. 

If we are half as wise as the men who 
gave us our Republic and as those who 
helped to maintain it, we will see to it that 
no administration, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, departs from the letter or the spirit 
of the American Constitution. 

In the year 1926 when your university was 
founded, the population of the United States 
was estimated at 117 million and today it is 
over 170 million. During that same period 
of time the annual cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone from $2,888,000,000 to 
over $81,000,000,000. 

The national debt has grown from $19,- 
643,000,000 to over $270,000,000,000. The an- 
nual interest alone on the debt is now 
greater than the total cost of all functions 
of the Government (including national de- 
fense) as late as the fiscal year 1938. The 
annual interest charge is larger than the 
total tax receipts of the Federal Government 
in any year between the organization of our 
Government under the Constitution in 1789 
and when we entered World War II in 1941. 

Frankly, I do not subscribe to the theory 
that if individuals or business organizations 
spend their own earnings it is inflationary 
whereas if the Government takes it from 
them and spends it that is not inflationary. 

I believe that Government spending has 
been and remains one of the major inflation- 
ary factors in the country today. 
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The challenge we face is how to meet the 
large defense expenditures necessary for the 
preservation of our way of life, to take care 
of our growing needs for public and private 
facilities and to avoid the tendency to solve 
the problem by concentrating more and more 
power in the Government at Washington. 

This will take some voluntary restraint on 
the part of citizens generally, businessmen, 
farmers, and labor in scrutinizing new and 
additional programs until we can digest pro- 
grams now under way or complete certain 
of the projects before undertaking additional 
ones. 

Continuous inflationary pressures could 
lead to demands for price controls which in 
turn would result in controls over wages and 
profits and the allocation of both manpower 
and materials. 

There are those in this country who would 
welcome the opportunity for the imposition 
of such controls. 

It is my strong belief that this Nation of 
ours is too large geographically and too com- 
plex economically to be either effectively or 
efficiently run by any group in Washington. 

If we ever let our economy slip under such 
controls in peacetime we may not get out 
from under them again in our lifetime. Any 
prolonged period of such controls in peace- 
time would fundamentally change not only 
our free enterprise economic system but the 
vast concentration of power that would be 
necessary in Washington „would have the 
gravest type of repercussions on our consti- 
tutional system as well. 

For that reason this is the time for pru- 
dent and responsible citizens in private in- 
dustry, in labor, in agriculture, and, indeed, 
throughout our entire population to take a 
look at the growth of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Constructive support is needed for 
the efforts which will be made to reduce 
nonessential spending, to apply some pay- 
ments on the national debt, and to lay a 
foundation for some further tax reductions 
next year. 

The strength of our country depends, of 
course, on far more than our Armed Forces 
alone. It rests upon a sound national econ- 
omy and a solvent Federal Government. 

The developments that take place in other 
sections of the world are bound to have an 
impact upon this country. In this day and 
age of the airplane and the atomic weapon, 
we can no more return to isolationism than 
an adult can return to childhood regardless 
of how pleasant the recollection might be. 

Foreign policy is too important to be left 
to Government alone. It is of concern to 
all of our people. In order to have a sound 
foreign policy it is necessary to have an 
informed public. 

Our objective in the world is to maintain 
peace with honor. 

We cannot buy international friendships 
any more than personal friendships can be 
purchased. 

Nor should we attempt to remake the 
world in our economic or political image. 

Our efforts should be directed toward help- 
ing others to help themselves. In this pri- 
vate investment should play a major role. 

In the period since the close of World 
War II, the United States has provided over 
$50 billion in economic, military, and tech- 
nical assistance to aliens, neutrals, and for- 
mer enemy countries outside of the Iron 
Curtain, 

There has been nothing comparable in the 
world history of civilization to this program. 

It was a matter of mutual interest to 
help rehabilitate the war-devastated areas 
of the world both allied and enemy alike, 
not only as a matter of humanity but þe- 
cause it was in our own interest as well not 
to have the Soviet Union or international 
communism take advantage of the economic 
and political chaos which otherwise would 
have existed. 
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With the danger of overt Soviet aggres- 
sion which was demonstrated by the taking 
over of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, 
and the aggression in Korea, it was also in 
our mutual interest to bolster the defense 
forces around the periphery of the Soviet 
Union. 

Many of the newer nations of the world 
having resources of their own are at a dis- 
advantage because they lack technical skills 
in public health, agriculture, industry, or 
education. We have done much to encour- 
age the exchange of technical information 
and have brought students from many lands 
to the United States so that they might gain 
knowledge with which they could assist their 
own countries when they return home. This 
program, I believe, is highly desirable and 
should be continued and expanded. 

A new issue has recently been presented 
to the American people and the American 
Congress. This is the question as to whether 
or not the United States should undertake 
an economic-aid program to the nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and under Soviet mili- 
tary occupation. A Communist Polish dele- 
gation is here seeking $350 million in grants, 
loans, and credits. If, as many believe, the 
Soviet Union is stripping Poland of agricul- 
tural and industrial production, United 
States aid would, in effect, be indirect assist- 
ance to the Soviet Union. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet Union 


‘is having to give economic support to the 


Communist government of Poland, we would 
be relieving the Soviet economy of that 
burden and making available to them addi- 
tional resources. 

I do not believe that it is in our national 
interest to furnish such economic assistance 
to Poland until or unless the Soviet military 
forces are withdrawn from that country and 
the people have an opportunity through free 
elections to select a government of their own 
choice. 

If there is hunger in Poland,.I would sup- 
port our Government furnishing whatever 
food is necessary to meet this problem. 
There would be no political conditions at- 
tached to the aid, and the only assurance 
we should seek is that the distribution be 
made by the International Red Cross or by 
recognized nonpolitical, charitable, or reli- 
gious organizations, so that the food sent 
would not be used by the Communist gov- 
ernment as a weapon to reward Communists 
and to punish non-Communists. The Amer- 
ican people have always had a strong hu- 
mane impulse, and we sent food into the 
Soviet Union in the period of the 1920’s under 
the Hoover relief program to relieve the 
famine conditions that then prevailed. 

But over and beyond such relief, is it wise 
to make Marxian communism workable with 
funds from our Government provided by 
taxes levied on our overburdened people? 

Will we be strengthening the warmaking 
potential of the Soviet world? 

Will we be giving a new propaganda 
weapon to the Communists so that in the 
next general elections in Italy or elsewhere 
they can say: 

“You have nothing to lose by voting Com- 
munist. America will still help build our 
economy if we make Italy into a Marxist 
nation.” 

How can you start such a program in 
Poland and deny aid to Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary? 

At least in the doubtful case of Yugoslavia 
that country is not occupied by Soviet divi- 
sions. 

If we have poured over a billion dollars 
into the Communist regime of Tito how 
many more billions will be required to sus- 
tain the so-called national Communist gov- 
ernments behind the Iron Curtain as each 
pretends to be slightly independent to qual- 
ify for funds? 

Will this be added to our present high 
budget or will we more deeply cut our allies 
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and non-Marxian neutrals to save the Com- 
munist regimes behind the Iron Curtain 
from collapse? 

These are questions that have deeply 
troubled me. 

I have raised them now before we embark 
on such a program so that the Congress and 
the country may debate and make a de- 
termination before we are confronted with 
a fait accompli. 

While the 5 Communist Polish negotiators 
were in Washington negotiating for over $350 
million their representative at the United 
Nations was 1 of 8 voting for the Soviet 
resolution to condemn the United States 
for aggression in the captive nations. 

If they had indeed secured the slightest 
independence they might have abstained. 

This much consideration on the resolution 
to condemn us we received from Yugoslavia 
after $1 billion of economic and military aid. 
That may seem to others to be an act of 
Yugoslav generosity and friendship, but I 
must frankly say it does not to me. 

We have had to face up to the fact that 
up to the present, at least, the Soviet Union 
has not shown any major change in its long- 
term policy of the destruction of human 
freedom. Their most recent activity in this 
regard was the ruthless suppression of the 
effort of the people of Hungary to gain na- 
tional independence. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. In 
World War II Holland was attacked and sur- 
rendered to Nazi Germany in 6 days, Belgium 
in 20 days. 

From October 27, 1956, to January 10, 1957, 
a period of 76 days the General Assembly 
passed 10 resolutions while freedom in Hun- 
gary was strangled to death. 

We have joined with others in a series of 
defense pacts covering the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the North Atlantic Alliance, the bi- 
lateral and multilateral defense pacts cover- 
ing the nations of Asia and the Pacific. To 
these have been added the recent Eisenhower 
doctrine covering the Middle East in which 
the Congress joined in a statement of na- 
tional policy that we could not permit So- 
viet aggression against the nations of the 
Middle East. 

There are many historians who believe that 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
war might have been avoided had the ag- 
gressors in those three instances not mis- 
calculated on what the United States would 
do. The Middle East resolution was to make 
clear that such a miscalculation should not 
take place again. 

-The Government and the people of the 
United States have no aggressive intent 
against any nation anywhere in the world. 
Our efforts have been and will be directed, I 
believe, toward the establishment of a system 
of international law and order that can 
preserve the peace of. the world for our- 
selves and for our children. 

But we must be realistic enough to under- 
stand that as long as the present rulers of 
the Kremlin follow their existing policies 
it would be the height of folly to weaken 
our defenses and depend only on their word. 

The fact of the matter is that the Soviet 
Union has violated every international 
treaty or agreement it has had with a non- 
Communist power during the past quarter 
of a century. 

With this record before us we have a right 
to expect that the Soviet Union will demon- 
strate by deeds and not by mere words that 
it is prepared to take steps to lessen inter- 
national tensions. The job ahead of us will 
not be an easy one and we cannot expect 
to accomplish all of our objectives overnight. 

The Communist world has preached for 
many decades that the capitalistic system 
and free governments must fail because they 
contain within themselves the seeds of their 
own destruction. I think it is far more 
likely that the Communist world contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. 
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Eighteenth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Slovak Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include my statement as well as a 
letter which I received from Mr. Viktor 
Nesnadny, of Pittsburgh, on the occasion 
of the 18th anniversary of the founding 
of the Slovak Republic: 


STATEMENT BY MR. FLOOD 


On this occasion of the Slovak national 
holiday independence I wish to commend the 
National Committee for the Liberation of 
Slovakia for its great work which it is doing 
to liberate the Slovak people from the Com- 
munist oppression, and I hope that this or- 
ganization, as well as other Slovak organiza- 
tions, will fulfill all aspirations of the demo- 
cratically minded Slovaks when it will be 
recognized as its Government in exile. 


Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. FLOOD: On the occasion of the 
18th anniversary of the founding of the Slo- 
vak Republic, I would like to bring to your 
attention once more a few facts about Slo- 
vakia, which are still little regarded and 
often twisted into half-truths and lies. 

The Slovak Republic was founded in peace- 
time and was proclaimed by free decision of 
the Slovak Parliament on March 14, 1939. 

It was recognized de jure by 28 countries, 
and de facto by 3. In a short time it con- 
solidated the internal chaotic situation cre- 
ated in political, economical, and cultural 
matters by Czech opportunism. It was ruled 
according to democratic principles, the laws 
were made by a parliament chosen in free 
elections and consisting of members of sev- 
eral political parties. 

During the short life of the republic, the 
country experienced a boom in its economy: 
Highways were laid, railroads expanded, new 
hydroelectric works built. The latest princi- 
ples of social security were introduced to 
benefit people in all walks of life. 

The Slovak University was completed and 
the school system enlarged on all levels. The 
Academy of Arts and Sciences prospered. 
Science and culture flourished to an extent 
never dreamed of before. : 

Then in 1945 came Soviet occupation. In 
the face of strong Slovakian opposition, 
Czechoslovakia was reestablished. The old 
conditions of subservience were renewed, ag- 
gravated a thousand times by Russian com- 
munism. Still, the Slovak Republic lived on 
in the hearts of its constituents, and as a 
matter of fact, it continues to exist now even 
legally. For it can legally cease to exist only 
through a treaty in which its liquidation is 
established. Until such time Slovaks will 
not cease to insist on its continuity. 

Today it is absurd to talk about Czecho- 
slovakia as a state; it is no more than a 
Soviet province. This Soviet satrapy repre- 
sents nowadays an advanced stronghold of 
Russian imperialism, menacing the free 
world. Without doubt, this situation was 
made possible by the suppression, murder, 
and deportation to Soviet Russia of thou- 
sands of Slovak patriots. 

There is every reason to expect that the 
Slovaks will continue in their fight against 
communism and against the reinstatement 
of Czechoslovakia, not only in their own in- 
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terest, but also in the interest of freedom 
and the ideals of a democratic order in the 
world. 

Mr. Flood, I know of your past efforts in 
behalf of Slovakia and the other nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and I appreciate 
them strongly. For this reason I am confi- 
dent that you will give every possible con- 
sideration to my present request, which is: 
Could you have this statement inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Very truly yours, 
VIKTOR NESNADNY, 
Member of the General Assembly of 
the Slovak Liberation Committee, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Falling Prices and Reduced 
Acreage Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. .Mr. 
Speaker, the farmers of the Southeast 
have been particularly hard hit by fall- 
ing prices and reduced acreage. Our ag- 
ricultural economy has been revolution- 
ized. We have shifted from a one-crop 
economy to a diversified agriculture with 
emphasis on forest products and grass. 
The most valuable single crop being 
grown in the Southeast today is trees. 
The income that our farmers get from 
their forests is increasing every year. . . 

But, Mr. Speaker, just when the tree _ 
farmer. begins to see a ray of hope in his 
forest products, foreign imports of ve- 
neer plywood and other wood products 
are beginning to threaten the tree 
farmer. Nearly every farm in the South- 
east has, to a more or less degree, a cer- 
tain amount of hardwoods. My farm is 
typical of the rest. I would like to mar- 
ket my hardwood so as to pay taxes and 
meet other farm expenses. We can mar- 
ket but little of this hardwood because 
the demand kas been cut in half by 
foreign imports of hardwoods. 

This Congress should place an import 
quota on this type of foreign imports. 
We are constantly seeking ways to bol-. 
ster falling farm prices. If we could 
market our hardwoods at a fair price, 
it would be of great help to the farmers 
throughout the country. There is a de- 
mand in America for these products but 
through our tariff policy, this demand is 
being supplied by foreign countries with 
cheap labor, countries with no minimum 
hours, no minimum wages, no laws 
against child labor and no social secu- 
rity. These imports are undermining the 
gains of American labor and the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

In the past 5 years, the amount of 
plywood imported into this country from 
low-wage areas has increased more than 
1,000 percent. These imports amount to 
46 percent of the entire domestic con- 
sumption of hardwood plywoods. They 
come into this country at a price our 
local manufacturers cannot possibly 
meet. Last year, 527 million square feet 
of plywood came into this country from 
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Japan at an average price of $63 per 
hundred square feet. This price is $30 
to $40 less than domestic industries can 
produce a comparable panel. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, these imports from 
low-wage countries have already closed 
many American plywood plants. It kas 
caused unemployment and distress. 
Some of our manufacturers have lost 
their life savings. This policy is wreck- 
ing a great American industry. Our 
manufacturers, our laborers and our 
farmers cannot meet this unfair compe- 
tition. We must protect our standard of 
living. This Congress should act now to 
protect the American farmer, the Ameri- 
can laborer and our hardwood and ply- 
wood industries. 


Workers Have Important Stake in Pro- 
posed Reorganization of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in all of the recent controversy over 
the attempted grab of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., by Leopold D. Silberstein and his 
Penn-Texas empire, have we not over- 
looked the most important possible effect 
of this struggle? I refer to the potential 
plight of the industrious, conscientious 
employees of this outstanding company 
who are concerned over their future em- 
ployment status.. The past and present 
management of Fairbanks, Morse has 
pursued such a sound course of corpo- 
rate management that the company is 
free of debt and possessed of sufficient 
capital to insure continuing expansion 
and modernization. Sound fiscal pro- 
grams of constructive American manage- 
ment, in creating greater markets and 
employment opportunities, is the main- 
stay of our ever-widening prosperity. 
Contrarywise accumulation of wealth 
through reduction or liquidation of in- 
struments of productivity is not far- 
sighted or economically healthy, and is 
most certainly not in the public interest. 

My constituents who are employees and 
stockholders of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
are in accord with the present sound poli- 
cies which have proved beneficial to both 
employer and employee. 

The . prospect of entirely dissimilar 
management unconcerned with the con- 
tinuing operating welfare of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., has caused great concern 
to its employees. The very reason for 
its present vigor, sound fiscal planning, 
has made Fairbanks, ‘Morse & Co., a 
prime target for corporate raiders and 
stock manipulators. There is substan- 
tial evidence that Silberstein not only 
intends to siphon off the $70 million 
quick assets of Fairbanks, Morse but 
actually must, in order to pay for the 
very stock he is voting to gain control 
of the company. Silberstein has pyra- 
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mided an empire by the most unortho- 
dox and shortsighted of schemes, notably 
sale and lease backs, large debt and high 
interest long term financing. He has 
publicly criticized what most economists 
consider the sound, debt-free, short- 
term financing policies of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., and stated that if he wins 
control there will be some changes made. 

That in this proxy fight, Silberstein 
and company have been guilty of numer- 
ous and flagrant violations of the proxy 
rules of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is an admitted and pub- 
lished fact. Failure to disclose, hiding 
behind the cover of Swiss banks, ques- 
tionable use of third party stock pro- 
curement, illegal solicitation, all of these 
and many more improprieties and ille- 
galities have been definitely ascribed to 
the Silberstein Penn-Texas operation. 
The failures of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to take more posi- 
tive action has been a mystery to all who 
have followed the fortunes of Mr. Sil- 
berstein, especially in his zealous quest 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Whether or 
not the Silberstein crowd has acted im- 
properly or have been guilty of any vio- 
lation of the law in this proxy contest 
is now to be decided by the United States 
Federal court in Chicago. I will not 
attempt to prejudge the respective rights 
of the contending parties. 

My more immediate concern which I 
believe should be the concern of this 
legislative body is for the protection of 
the innocent and almost powerless em- 
ployees of these corporations which are 
being raided. If the present laws are 
not adequate then we should enact 
statutes which will safeguard healthy 
operating corporations from the attacks 
of those who would drain off the avail- 
able capital thus destroying an operating 
concern with the resultant loss of means 
of livelihood to its workers. 

Congress adopted the securities regu- 
latory laws partly to protect American 
corporations from the assaults of those 
who would use any means of taking over 
corporate control. Behind the estab- 
lishment of these safeguards lay the 
knowledge that without them any cor- 
poration was easy prey to marauding 
speculators and financial jugglers. The 
SEC’s mechanical and literal applica- 
tion of its regulatory power seems to in- 
dicate a lack of appreciation for the 
original and motivating Congressional 
purpose in enacting these laws. Per- 
haps Congress should restate its desire 
that the administration of the securi- 
ties laws be directed toward the ulti- 
mate protection of sound, prosperous, 


` and economically stimulating produc- 


tivity. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the.ex- 
traordinary heroism which patriotic 
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Hungarians have shown in their recent 
fight against tyranny has electrified the 
free world, and has endeared them to all 
lovers of freedom. It is interesting that 
these important and startling events 
have their counterpart in the great 
events of 1848. In March of that year, 
when revolutionary waves were sweep- 
ing Europe, the Hungarians revolted 
against the Austrian autocracy. As a 
result, Hungary became, just 109 years 
ago, what was essentially an independ- 
ent state. That day became a landmark 
in Hungary’s history, and March 13 has 
ever since been celebrated as the Hun- 
garian Independence Day. 

The events of 1848 bear close resem- 
blance to those of last November. In 
both instances the Hungarians fought 
bravely for high principles. The inde- 
pendence they achieved is now a mere 
memory. But it stands for the hopes 
and greatness of the Hungarian people. 
I gladly join them in the celebration of 
this solemn and memorable day, the 
Hungarian Independence Day. 


The Sugar Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the principal services performed by the 
Sugar Act since its original adoption 
more than 20 years ago is the stability it 
has brought to the American sugar mar- 
ket. It has assured consumers ample 
supplies of sugar at fair and reasonable 
prices. Simultaneously, it has permitted 
sufficient returns to producers to help 
maintain a healthy domestic sugar in- 
dustry. The extreme market fluctua- 
tions of former years, when consumers 
and domestic producers alike were at the 
mercy of unstable and unpredictable 
world sugar developments, no longer 
exist. 

When the Sugar Act came up for re- 
newal last year, some opponents theo- 
rized that American consumers would 
pay less for sugar if we ignored the do- 
mestic industry and relied primarily on 
importation from foreign producers. To 
support this notion they pointed out that 
the world market price for sugar was þe- 
low the domestic price, as indeed it was at 
that time. Even forgetting that sugar 
crops—like California’s sugar beets—are 
vital to our agricultural economy, the 
fallaty of the argument is shown by the 
present relationship between the world 
and domestic prices of sugar. On the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
today the world price of raw sugar for 
May delivery is 50 cents per hundred 
pounds higher than the domestic price 
for May delivery. International tensions 
apparently have produced a demand for 
sugar that exceeds the supplies available 
on the world market, thus driving up 
prices. 

World prices, in fact, doubled in the 
course of only 60 days. During the same 
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period, domestic wholesale prices in- In order that this matter may be fully 


ereased only 4 percent, with little or ne 
change at the retail level. The reason, 
of course, is that the Sugar Act assured 
ample supplies of sugar for American 
consumers and thus there was no need 
for scare buying domestically. 

Judging by the history of the past two 
decades, the world price will, in the fu- 
ture, be below the domestic price on some 
occasions, and above it on others. 
Thanks to the Sugar Act, however, the 
American housewife need fear neither 
depression nor inflation when she goes 
to the store to buy sugar. 


Taxpayments of Arabian American 
Oil Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1957, I addressed a letter to Mr. 
R. L. Keyes, president of the Arabian 
American Oï Co., commonly known as 
Aramco, concerning a statement I 
made on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives fhe day before, in which I 
alleged that for the purposes of United 
States income taxes his corporation 
treats ofl royalty payments to the Saudi- 
Arabian Government as tax paid to a 
foreign government and therefore de- 
ductible from. income taxes due the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. My letter 
to Mr. Keyes is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 20, 1957. 


Mr. R. L. KEYES, 
President, Arabian American Oil CO., 
New York, N. ¥. 

Dear Mr. Keyes: Yesterday, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, I made a 
statement alleging that for the purposes 
of United States income taxes your cor- 
poration treats oil royalty payments to the 
Saudi-Arabian Government as tax paid to 
a foreign government and therefore deduc- 
tible from income taxes due to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

In view of the tremendous commitments 
of economic and military aid made by our 
Government to the Saudi-Arabian Govern- 
ment, which promise dollars and soldiers to 
protect Saudi Arabia and the government 
of King Saud, it is extremely important for 
the American people to know what part of 
this tremendous investment in the Middle 
East flows back to the United States Treas- 
ury in the form of taxes. They are footing 
a tremendous bill and underwriting an obli- 
gation which may entail the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The American people, through their, elec- 
tive representatives, are expressing their good 
faith in pledging economic and military aid 
to stabilize the conditions in the Middle 
East. It seems morally incumbent upon 
your corporation, which is the principal 
beneficiary of this situation, to make clear 
the intricacies of your organization and 
your compliance with the spirit as well as 
the letter of the internal-revenue laws of 
the United States. 

Your cooperation in this matter is very 
much needed to clear up the record. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Jember of Congress. 


considered by Members of Congress, I 
am submitting below a copy of a letter 
which I have received from Mr. R. L. 
Keyes, president of Arabian American 
Oil Co., in which he indicates that I have 
been misinformed with respect to the 
company’s royalty payments to the Saudi 
Arabian Government and their treat- 
ment for United States income-tax 
purposes. Following is the copy of the 
letter which I have received from Mr. 


Keyes: 
ARABIAN AMERICAN Orn CO., 
New York, N. Y., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES A. VANIK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Vanrx: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957, and your statement on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
February 19, 1957, which has also come to 
my attention, indicates that you have been 
misinformed with respect to the company’s 
royalty payments to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment and their treatment for United 
States Income-tax purposes. 

The royalties which the company is ob- 
ligated to pay under its concession agree- 
ment with the Saudi Arabian Government, 
and which it has paid since its production of 
oil in Saudi Arabia began, have been used 
only as deductions in computing net income 
in the company’s United States income tax 
returns. They have never been applied as 
@ credit or deduction from the income tax 
itself. I am informed that they cannot be. 

Since 1950, when the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment enacted certain income-tax laws, 
the company has paid, in addition to the 
stipulated royalties, the Income taxes im- 
posed by those laws. These income taxes 
have been applied as a foreign tax credit 
against the United States income tax in 
accordance with provisions of the internal- 
revenue laws which have been available 
to all kinds of United States industries 
operating abroad under a policy which was 
first pronounced in the Revenue Act of 1918. 
These provisions have remained substan- 
tially undisturbed in principle since that 
time and are now contained in sections 901 
through 905 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 

Thus, it is only the income taxes which 
this company pays to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment, and not the royalty, which is 
eredited against the United States income 
tax. This complies, not only with the letter 
of the internal-revenue laws of the United 
States, but with the spirit of those laws, 
which for nearly 40 years have evidenced a 
clear purpose to relieve United States indus- 
try operating abroad from the discrimina- 
tion which would inevitably result if it were 
subject to local taxation in addition to the 
income taxes of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
R. L. KEYES. 


In my letter to Mr. Keyes and in my 
statement on the floor, I made an un- 
fortunate use of words in stating that the 
corporation treated the oil-royalty pay- 
ments to the Saudi Arabian Government 
as a tax paid to a foreign government. 
What I should more properly have stated 
was that the arrangement between the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. and the Saudi 
Arabian Government was one which had 
undergone a change since 1950, in which 
the emphasis on royalty payments was 
minimized in favor of an imecreace in 
taxes by the Saudi Arabian Government. 
The increased taxes arranged to be paid 
the Saudi Arabian Government in Hieu 
of higher royalties could be used as a 
deduction by the Arabian-American Oil 
Co.’ on income taxes due the United 
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States. There are apparently friendly 
relationships hetween our Government 
and the Government of Saudi Arabia, 
but this relationship does not approxi- 
mate the relationship between the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. and the Saudi 
Arabian Government, which is one of 
close partnership in oil and oil profits. 

It has come to my attention that the 
income-tax payments of the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. to our Government 
during recent years have become sub- 
stantially below expectations, primarily 
because of the development of a deal be- 
tween the Saudi Arabian Government 
and the Arabian-American Oil Co. 
which provided increased income-tax 
payments to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment in lieu of inereased royal- 
ties. In this way, the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co. reduces tax-payments 
to the United States in the sum of 
any amounts paid to the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government as an income tax. 
It is indeed paradoxical that while Amer- 
ican income taxes defend Saudi Arabia, 
King Saud assesses income taxes to pro- 
vide friendly American corporations 
with handy deductions on American 
taxes. 

I want to take this opportunity to re- 
state the importance and the need of a 
publie disclosure of the devotion to in- 
come-tax responsibilities of American 
corporations deeply imvolved in Saudi 
Arabian oil. The American people hav 
pledged their good faith, their economic 
and military aid to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of their oil contracts. They have 
a Vital interest im knowing the practical 
application of our internal-revenue laws 
with respect to these extraordinary 
operations. 


Fifty—Fifty Law Helds Ocean Freight 
Rates Down and Expedites Agriculture 
Surplus Disposal Pregram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
50-50 shipping law—also known as Pub- 
lie Law 664, the Cargo Preference Act— 
which provides that at least 50 percent 
of Government-sponsored eargoes shall 
be shipped in American-flag vessels, has 
proved its worth not only to our mer- 
chant marine but also to the farm seg- 
ment of our economy. This may come 
as a surprise to some of our agriculture 
and foreign-aid friends who have vigor- 
ously opposed the 50-50 legislation be- 
cause they do not understand it. 

The bill was designed to furnish car- 
goes for American-flag ships many of 
which would now have been laid up but 
for the legislation, according to testi- 
mony by the United States Maritime Ad- 
ministration. ‘Those who alleged that 
it would cost the Government more to 
ship 50 percent of its relief cargoes and 
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agriculture surplus cargoes on American 
ships than on foreign ships are being 
proved to have been in error—as the 
proponents of the legislation indicated 
would be the case. The opponents were 
in error also when they. said that the 
50-50 law would hinder the agriculture 
surplus disposal program. 

In the first place, American liner serv- 
ices charge the same rate as foreign liner 
services because they are governed by 
international conference agreements. 
Thus, there was no additional expense 
when United States liner services were 
used. The American tramp ship nor- 
mally charges a higher rate than does the 
foreign tramp ship, but the difference is 
only a small percentage of the total 
freight paid by the Government and is 
far exceeded by the income tax which the 
Government collects from the ship oper- 
ator who is permitted to stay in business 
by the 50-50 law. The general benefits 
to our economy by keeping some of our 
freight dollars in our own economic blood 
stream need not even be considered for 
purposes of this discussion. Nor do we 
need to discuss the national defense 
benefits from maintaining a strong 
American merchant marine. 

Secondly, the 50-50 law has kept world 
rates down for the carriage of Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes. During the 
current shortage of world shipping, 
caused in part by the Suez Canal situa- 
tion, world rates would have skyrocketed 
had it not been for the 50-50 law. 

How does this happen? The 50-50 
law provides that at least 50 percent of 
Government-sponsored cargoes shall be 
carried cn American-flag ships if avail- 
able at fair and reasonable rates. Pur- 
suant to this law the Maritime Admin- 
istration establishes fair and reasonable 
rates for United States flag commercial 
vessels which participate in the program. 
In other words, a ceiling is set beyond 
which United States-flag ship rates for 
carrying Government-sronsored cargoes 
cannot go. This tends to set a ceiling 
also for foreign-flag vessels which would 
normally take advantage of international 
ship shortages and charge all the traffic 
would bear. If foreign-flag vessels wish 
to participate in carrying our foreign- 
relief cargoes and agriculture surplus 
cargoes their rates must be in line with 
those established by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. If during a period of ship 
shortages, they seek to pressure our 
Government into paying higher rates by 
not making their foreign ships avail- 
able for our cargoes, the Government 
could obtain needed shipping space by 
breaking out ships from its reserve fleet. 
This it has done. The net effect has 
been to keep the rates down on Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes. 

How much money the Government has 
saved as a result of 50-50 is, of course, 
a matter for conjecture. Some idea may 
be gained from a news item quoting Col. 
Arthur Syran, ICA Director of Transpor- 
tation. He was quoted as saying that in 
the grain trade from the North Atlantic 
to Antwerp-Rotterdam there were no 
American-flag ships available and the 
rates rose 58 percent. He was also 
quoted as saying that on a certain grain 
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fixture ICA had paid an 88-percent in- 
crease in rates. 

Under Public Law 480 the disposal 
abroad of $3 billion worth of our surplus 
agricultural products was authorized. As 
a general rule of thumb, ocean transpor- 
tation costs under normal circumstances 
would run less than 2 percent. Thus, 
the cost of transporting overseas $3 bil- 
lion worth of agricultural surpluses would 
run about $60 million. Any substantial 
increase in ocean freight rates would 
amount to quite a sizable sum. 

In addition to acting as a ceiling on 
ocean freight rates, it should also be 
noted that the 50-50 law has in effect 
helped to expedite the agricultural sur- 
plus-disposal program. Without the law 
there is no question but that the whole 
program not only would have been at the 
mercy of skyrocketing foreign rates, but 
would have bogged down for lack of ves- 
sels to carry the cargoes. Because Amer- 
ican ships have been available at fair 
and reasonable rates the agricultural 
surplus-disposal program has operated 
on schedule. As a matter of fact it is an- 
ticipated that the general authority 
under Public Law 480 will be increased by 
an additional $1 billion in this Congress. 

Only through the existence of an 
American merchant marine could our 
farmers and agricultural groups find as- 
surance of service and protection from 
excessive rates in seeking to serve their 
international markets. I sincerely trust 
that there will be no ill-advised attempts 
in this Congress to scuttle the 50-50 law 
which has proved to be both fair and 
beneficial. 


More of the Questions Asked by Con- 
gressman Doyle and Answers Thereto 
From Department of Defense re Mili- 
tary Discharges and Dismissals; Carl 
Vinson Appoints Special Subcommittee 
of Armed Services Committee re H. R. 
1108 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
you and all the Members of this great 
85th Congress will be pleased to know 
that Hon. CARL Vinson did on the 19th 
day of February 1957 name and appoint 
a special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, members of the com- 
mittee, a very important bill has been intro- 
duced by our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Dorve, H. R. 1108, Navy discharges, a mat- 
ter to which he has given considerable 
thought and study. And he made a state- 
ment on the floor of the House in regard to it 
yesterday. And I am asking that that bill 
be referred to a special subcommittee. I am 
appointing as a subcommittee to handle that 
bill Mr. DOYLE, chairman; Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
of Alabama; Mr. KITCHIN, of North Carolina; 
Mr. Bray, of Indiana; and Mr. GUBSER, of 
California. They will take full charge of that 
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bill and make an investigation and report 
back to the full committee. Speaker SAM 
RAYBURN has previously referred the Doyle 
bill to the Armed Services Committee. 


The legal counsel appointed for the 
committee was distinguished military 
lawyer Russell Blandford, who when in 
the Military Establishment, was fre- 
quently a member of the military review 
boards. 

You will be pleased to know that this 
special subcommittee has already had 
several informal meetings to discuss and 
deliberate upon the subject of the ob- 
jectives of H. R. 1108 and of the proce- 
dures and processes by which the said 
special subcommittee would proceed. 
Growing out of these several informal 
meetings, I am able to state that it ap- 
pears all members of said subcommittee 
are unanimous in a position that some- 
thing must be done. As one result of our 
discussion we have asked the Department 
of Defense several more important ques- 
tions and have also urged that all ques- 
tions previously made be not only an- 
swered but hurried along for the purpose 
of our earliest possible consideration and 
study; that we may be prepared for the 
public hearings to be held by the com- 
mittee on H. R. 1108 and the subject of 
military discharges when we first- begin 
our public hearings. You will realize, 
Mr. Speaker, that these several informal 
mestings, limited to members of our spe- 
cial subcommittee, and our legal counsel, 
have been in special consideration for the 
public hearings that we might be able to 
treat this important subject promptly 
and thoroughly and also constructively. 
In this connection, I wish to say that in 
drafting the bill I not only had the able 
assistance of the House legislative coun- 
sel, but I myself recognize that it should 
be improved to the fullest extent by vir- 
tue of the joining of many minds in 
legislative content on this important 
subject. 

So, we are already agreed on certain 
changes in the text of H. R. 1108, which I 
am very pleased to recognize as very 
substantially beneficial to the objectives 
I originally had in mind. 

You will also be pleased to know that 
almost 30 Members of the House have 
adopted H. R. 1108 as their own and have 
filed the same under their own author- 
ship. I am pleased that they have done 
so for not only did each Member file said 
bill in their own name but about a dozen 
other Members of the House have also 
asked to appear at the public hearings 
and testify for the worthy objectives 
sought. We now plan to begin public 
hearings not later than the first week in 
May. This certainly will give the De- 
fense Department and all the Depart- 
ments of the Military Establishments in- 
volved, more than ample time to have 
their specific answers to our inquiries and 
study back to our attention. We have 
asked the same to be completed on their 
part by April 15. 

The very considerable number of com- 
ments and letters we have already re- 
ceived from throughout our Nation, to- 
gether with expression of interest from 
the national offices of the several vet- 
erans organizations, all indicate the 
manifest interest and concern there is 
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from thousands of American homes 
where some member thereof has received 
less than honorable discharge for some 
error or violation or act which was never 
a crime. I will say that in preparing 
for and submitting H. R. 1108, I never 
intended to make it easy for one who 
had been discharged from the military 
with less than honorable to establish the 
fact before the military review boards 
that he had rehabilitated himself in 
eivilian life. But I would hope and 
pray—and still do—that the many thou- 
sands of American hoys who have been 
discharged with less than honorable dis- 
charges, and have never been convicted 
of a crime in the Military Establishment, 
could find some reasonable procedure in 
the Military Establishment for the man 
who has rehabilitated himself in civilian 
life to prove that he had lived an exem- 
plary life for at least 3 years so that the 
stigma attached to him can be removed 
and also help him to obtain dignified 
employment worthy of his natural ambi- 
tions and abilities. 

And, Mr. Speaker, from my many years 
of study of this subject, which is vital 
to the total concern of military estab- 
lishments as well as to every American 
home from which an American lad has 
already gone into the military, or may 
in the future go, I am convinced that 


just, practical, reasonable, and construe-. 


tive changes can be made in the law 
and practices of our Defense Depart- 
ment in this subject. without there being 
any degree of disciplinary problems 
evolving, which would reasonably over- 
eome the greater benefits of the objec- 
tives of H. R. 1108. 

Calling your attention to the fact that 
on the 18th day of February 1957 in 
our CONGRESSIONAL RECORÐ, at pages 
2184-2185 and 129-132, I inserted a few 
of the 23 questions which I asked the De- 
partmient of Defense about military dis- 
charges and included therein their writ- 
ten answers thereto. I am pleased to 
present further of my 23 questions and 
the answers thereto as given me by the 
Department of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (NAVY) 

4. Question: Using layman’s language, 
Please give me the hasis of each type of 
discharge or separation issued in 1945 and 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
under present regulations. Give the num- 
ber of each type of discharge or separation 
issued in 1945, and the number of each type 
of discharge used under present existing 
regulations. 

Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or separations were in effect for the 
Department of the Navy in fiscal year 1945: 


Number 
issued. 


Fidelity, obedience, and 
excellent service. 
tisfactory 


—------ee 


1 277, 542 


4, 570 


vietion by eivil author- 
ities, or fraudulent en- 
listment. 


t Total erm and under honorable eonditions 
Statistieak imformatiom for fiscal 
year 1945 reper not include separate figures. 
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general or summary 
Soles tee oceania 

enses w. 
warranted 


separation as 
part of punishment but 
which were not of suffi- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


4. Question: Using layman’s language, 
please give me the basis of each type of dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945 and each 
type of discharge or separation issued under 
present regulations. Give the number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
im 1945, and the number of each type of 
discharge used under present existing regu- 
lations. 

Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or separations were in effect for the 
Department of the Army (including Air 
Force) in fiscal year 1945: 


Criterion Number 
issued 
A ae 567, 814 
15, 085 
reasons of unfitness, un- 
desirableness, ete. 
Dishonorable - --_ 9, 634 


Approved sentence of a 
general court-martial for 
serious offenses warrant- 

ing dishonorable separa- 

tion as a part of 
ment. 


(b) The following types of discharges or 
separations were im effect for the Depart- 
ment of the Army in fiscal year 1955: 


Type Number 


issued 


619, 194 
18, 684 


and 
performance of duty but 
not sufficiently deserv- 
ing or meritorious to 
warrant 


Undesirable. ...- 14, 566 


Issued pursuant to board 
action such reasons 
as unfitness, misconduct, 

disloyalty or homosex- 
uality. 

Approved sentenee of a 

cour’ for 

offenses. which warrant 


Bad conduet... 965 


were not of a sufficiently 
grave nature te warrant 
a dishonorable discharge. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
4. Question: Using laymen’s language, 
please give me the basis of each type of dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945 and each 
type of discharge or separation issued under 
present regulations. Give the number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
im 1945, and the mumber of each type of 
discharge used under present existing regu- 
lations. 

Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or separations were in effect for the 
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Department of the Air Force in fiscal year 
1955: 


Honest and faithful serv- 


ice. 
General._.......- Satisfactory conduct and 

} performance of duty but 
not sufficiently 


conditions 
aa than honorable, 

, miscon- 
cast 


Bad co.___.:__.._| Issued pursuant to the 


ual for Courts-Martial, 
United States 1951. It 
is a discharge under eon- 
ditions other than hon- 
arable. Bad-conduct dis- 
ges are È 

for offenses that warrant 
separation as ineluded 
punishmen 


Dishonerable_____ 1, 000 


fenses eth res dis- 
honorable separation as 
ineluded punishment. 


(b) Appropriate information for fiscal year 
1945 is reflected in paragraph 4a, Depart- 
ment of the Army, page 4-1. The Air Force 
was included in the Army at that period of 
time. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (MARINE CORPS) 

£. Question: Using laymen’s language, 
please give me the basis of each type dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945 and each 
type of discharge or separation issued under 
present regulations. Give the number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
in 1945, and the number of each type of dis- 
charge used under present existing regula- 
tions. 
_ Answer: (a) The types of discharges uti- 
lized by the Marine Corps in fiscal years 1915 
and 1955 are the same, with the single excep- 
tion noted in the answer to question 3. 
However, statistical data pertaining to the 
number of the various types of discharges 
issued is not available prior to fiscal year 1949. 

(Ņ) The following types of discharges or 
separations were im effect for the Marine 
Corps in fiscal years 1949 and 1955: 


Type 


Honorable... ; profi- 
eient in rating, indus- 
trious, and possessing 
good conduet record. 
Satisfactory conduct and 
performance of duty but 
not sufficiently deserv- 
ing or meritorious to 
warrant honorable dis- 


General__.._ 


Undesirable._| Pursuant. to board action 

unfitness or mis- 

eonducet. 

Bad conduet_}| Approved sentence of gen- 
eral or summary court- 
martial Appropriate 
for offenses which war- 
rant separation as part 
of but 


which were net of suffi- 
eiently grave nature to 
warrant dishonorable 
discharge. 


1957 


Number 
issued 


Approved sentence of gen- 
eral court-martial. Ap- 
propriate for serious 
offenses warranting dis- 
honorable separation as 


part of punishment. 


Dishonorable- 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


7. Question: How many discharges have 
been reviewed by each of the military serv- 
ices by the respective Boards of Review of 
Discharges and Dismissals? List each type 
of discharge or separation given during each 
of the last 5 years. 

Answer: 

(a) The total number of discharges re- 
viewed by the separate Discharge Review 
Boards are as follows: 


TO JUNE 30, 1955 
Total discharges reviewed 


Service: 
hg pale LES ISR IE Se IN ae Pa Meo 49, 399 
pT a Shee Ba AO hs RoE N SA tier 36, 968 
SN = RRA RNS OU AE Ss 12, 506 


(b) For the results over the 5-year period 
ending June 30, 1955, see attached sheets 
immediately following. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


9. Question: Have any discharges been 
changed as prayed for by the Board for the 
Correction of Military Records or the Board 
for the Correction of Naval Records? 

Answer: Yes; 561 discharges or separations 
have been changed during the 5-year period 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1955. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


17. Question: In considering the review of 
an adverse type of discharge upon the request 
of the dischargee, is any consideration given 
by the reviewers to exemplary behavior sub- 
sequent to the date of discharge on the part 
of the petitioner? 

Answer: Generally speaking, the answer is 
“No.” However, in those borderline cases 
where the Board considers that the dis- 
chargée, on the basis of his record of service 
alone, could have been properly and equitably 
discharged with a higher type discharge, the 
Board may be influenced in its decision to 
change or not to change the awarded dis- 
charge by his record since discharge. 

Tabulation by service of type discharges 
and number issued for fiscal years 1945 and 
1955: 


Fiscal year 1955: 
Honorabļe..------ 


Discharge (blue)- 


1 See (b), pp. 4-6. 
2 Not utilized in fiscal year 1955. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIscnaRrGEs Tuar Have BEEN CHANGED — 


Discharges reviewed and action taken during period July 1, 1950-June 30, 1955 | 


Dishonorable, | Undesirable 
bad-conduet i ges 
discharges, and 
Discharge dismissals i Total dis- 
cases changed to charges or 
reviewed better type separations 
discharges or denied 
separations 
under honor- 
3, 232 
8, 643 
706 
7, 581 


1 An approximate number. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DISCHARGES REVIEWED BY THE SEPARATE DISCHARGE REVIEW BOARDS 
TO JUNE 30, 1955 


Total dis- 

5 ges 
Service: reviewed 
E ND SS A E I ats EENE AAEE OE T AEE AEA eg orale. ENEE AEE EINER i ADNA ail 49, 399 
N if ak BB AM of A i gl) dA RC SOL ag PCN IRS eT aa a A RE 39, 968 
Ba HUMMER CR UL OE iat Me SO a aS SS ee OS ss rR SLi CS eee 1 12, 506 


Discharges reviewed by each of the separate discharge review boards over 5-year period ending 
June 80, 1955 


Discharges changed after review from— 


Appeals : 
Service denied after Bad conduct to— 
review of Blue to | Undesir- 
discharge honor- | able to 
able general | Honor- | General a. 
DN a oa Sa ae 
NGG oe ee 
Marine Corps-.=.---.--.- 
Ar Poat 
aa 2s 


Honor- |Discharge} Undesir- | Bad con- |Dishonor- 


General | able con-} (biue) able 
ditions 
Fiseal year 1945 
PT a AAAA SAN CRL es eat re SE os 15, 085 9, 634 
ey Crane E E cae p5 
J AIRES E T PERE os: 
Warne ODE Foe ee Se O a oe Ok eek a S G EE 165 
fo NOSES MON RM aE OL y. E Saal as V- (Kena ao ES 15, 085 10, 082 
Fiscal year 1955: © 
OS EAE SUP EIN REE AA URI Pate aus eee ait ® 546 
go ERG yale a ae fae R E ve S RMI ES SG Sigs! $ 76 
Pai E a E NAE E A ARN LE a E Sean a, JO a Sb 1, 000 
Marine Craps a ae 327 
Mota A oo ee eek so. hs a 8, FOS EAE E cake 3, 749 


1 Total “honorable” and “under honorable eonditions’’ discharges issued. Statistical information for fiscal year 
1945 does not include separate figures. 

2 The Air Force was ineluded in the Army this period of time. 

3 The figures under fiscal year 1945 represent fiscal year 1949 as statistical data prior to 1949 not available. 

4 Not utilized by Department of the Army in fiseal year 1955. 


Undesirable discharges (blue), and 


resignations changed to better-type 
discharges or separations under hon- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Army Board for Correction of Military Rec- 
ords Action. Discharges reviewed and ac- 


tior taken during the period July 1, 1950, to orable conditions------------------ 120 
June 30, 1955: ; 
Discharge cases reviewed______----__ 3, 423 eee OF separations 191 
Dishonorebie; bed-conduct discharwes,-)= = . = = s py eke ccs ce een ane 
and dismissals changed to better "eae ne oF ene 3,232 
type of discharges or separations = o a ee E a as 
under honorable conditions._.___ 171 2? An approximate figure. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Board for Correction of Naval Records Ac- 
tion. Discharges reviewed and action taken 
during the period -July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1955: ; 
Discharge cases reviewed-.------------ 3, 946 
Dishonorable, bad conduct discharges, 

and dismissals changed to better- — 

type discharges or separations under 


honorable conditions -------------- 278 
Undesirable discharges and resigna- 
tions changed to better-type dis- 
charges or separations under honor- 
able) Conditions 6 ene ne 25 
Total discharges or separations 
CURIOS ee eS ce 303 
Total discharges or separations 
Ea a ea ELS ta PSS i cie a 8, 643 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Air Force Board for Correction of Military 
Records Action. Discharges reviewed and 
action taken during the period July 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1955: 
Discharge cases reviewed_.-._.....----- 
Dishonorable, bad conduct discharges, 
and dismissals changed to better type 
discharges or separations under hon- 
Oram Be abun es aT 355-22. N E A 48 
Undesirable discharges (blue) 
resignations changed to better type 
discharges or separations under hon- 
5010 CONGIVIONE Weak e 19 


Total discharges or separations 
changed 
Total discharges or separations 
denied 706 
(b) The following types of discharges or 
separations were in effect for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in fiscal year 1955. 


Num- 
Type Criterion ber 
issued 

Honorable....| Excellent service: proficient | 173, 251 
in rating, industrious and 
possessing good conduct 
record. 

General. .....- Satisfactory conduct and per- 6, 675 
formance of duty but not 
sufficiently deserving or 
meritorious to warrant hon- 
orable discharge. 

Undesirable...| Pursuant to Board action for 3, 529 
unfitness or misconduct. 

Bad conduct._| Approved sentence of general 3, 127 


or summary court martial. 
Appropriate for offenses 
which warrant separation 
as part of punishment but 
which were not of suffi- 
ciently grave nature to war- 
rant dishonorable discharge. 
Approved sentence of general 76 
court martial. Appropriate 
for serious offenses warrant- 
ing dishonorable separation 
as part of punishment. 


Dishonorable- 


Indicative of the seriousness of the 
subject matter of H. R. 1108 is found 
in the 38th National Convention of the 
American Legion held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., September 3-6, 1956, for page 55 
of the report of the special committee, 
appointed on December 16, 1955, by the 
then national commander, consisting of 
Franklin Riter, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
chairman; John J. Finn, Alexandria, 
Va.; and Carl C. Matheny, Detroit, 
Mich.; Resolution 23 by said committee 
was unanimously adopted as follows, to 
wit: Provide for Congressional investi- 
gation at the earliest possible time into 
the activities of the Boards of Review 
of Discharges and Dismissal and the 
Boards for the Correction of Military 
Records, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not said Boards have been 
carrying out the intent of Congress in 
their creation. 
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Congressman Hoffman Proposes To Wipe 
Out the Personal Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man CLARE E. Horrman, Republican, of 
Michigan, appeared on the Dean Manion 
Radio Forum on Sunday evening, March 
10, 1957, and presented to the millions 
that listen in on that program every 
Sunday a very convincing argument 
against the present personal income tax 
program. 

In his broadcast Congressman Horr- 
MAN pointed out how the 20 percent to 
91 percent income tax rates are affecting 
the economy; how false “the soak the 
rich” program is; how the excessive 
spending programs and the giveaway 
programs of the Federal Government are 
encouraged and made possible by the ex- 
cessive personal income taxes collected 
from the American taxpayers; and he 
said that the best way to stop this squan- 
dering of the people’s hard-earned dol- 
lars is to stop the Government from col- 
lecting those hard-earned dollars by re- 
pealing the 16th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the amendment that permits 
the Federal Government to “turn the 
taxpayer’s pocket inside out.” 

The following is the complete text of 
Congressman HorrMan’s broadcast: 


CONGRESSMAN HOFFMAN GIVES REASONS FOR 
His ANTI-INCOME Tax AMENDMENT 


Dean MANton. I believe it was Emerson 
who said, “What a new face courage puts 
upon everything.” On February 14, last 
month, the courage and wisdom of an ex- 
perienced Congressman put a new face upon 
the nationwide demand for a reduction in 
Federal spending. On that day, the Hon- 
orable CLARE E. Horrman introduced House 
Joint Resolution 232, calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment to wipe out the Federal 
income tax. 

In his heart, every Member of Congress 
knows that the one sure way to cut off the 
outpouring of Federal money all over the 
world is to cut off the inpouring of money 
that is provided by the ever-rising tide of 
Federal taxes. Yes, every Congressman 
knows that, but Congressman CLARE HOFF- 
MAN had the courage to record his conviction 
in the terms of an unequivocal Congressional 
resolution. 

It is obvious now that this proposed Hoff- 
man amendment to the Constitution is go- 
ing to make very important history for the 
harried taxpayers of this country. Ameri- 
can freedom was born in a spirit of rebellion 
against tyrannical taxation. Here is the dis- 
tinguished statesman who proposes to give 
us a new birth of freedom. I am proud to 
present my friend and neighbor, the Hon- 
orable CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Thank you, Dean Manion. 
One of the reasons our forefathers rebelled 
and established this Republic was because 
they were oppressed by unjust taxes, in the 
levying of which they had no voice. They 
knew that the individual must be free to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry and thrift. 

They were aware that money to support a 
central government was necessary if the 
States were to grow and prosper. From bitter 
experience, they knew, no matter what the 
form of government, that selfish ambition 
Was an ever-present, dangerous force. 
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But they also knew that no individual 
without power to levy upon the earnings of 
others could establish himself as dictator or 
tyrant; that, if left to his own resources, no 
matter how ambitious, he must fail of that 
goal. Hence it was that when they wrote 
the Constitution, they did not give to the 
Congress the unrestricted power to levy a 
direct tax upon incomes. 

Later, politically ambitious bureaucrats 
and politicians in the Federal Government, 
aware that the granting of special favors to 
individuals and groups was one means of 
purchasing political support, induced the 
people to accept the 16th amendment, which 
made possible our present income-tax laws, 
gave them more dollars and turned the tax- 
payer’s pocket inside out. 

One of the powerful factors which aided 
in the adoption of that amendment was the 
unsound argument that it was a tax based 
upon ability to pay and that it would, in 
everyday, still-popular language, “soak the 
rich’—the demagog’s slogan. 

Aimed at the wealthy, and especially at 
corporations, the tax, under present legisla- 
tion, now takes from 20 to 91 percent of 
your earnings. The result is that all too often 
the old-age security of the individual, the 
ability to expand a going business or estab- 
lish a new enterprise is lessened. The tax 
often closes opportunity’s door. 

The Federal Government has no appre- 
ciable income except as it takes dollars out 
of the citizen’s pocket. Before that dollar 
goes back to him, either by way of service 
or through subsidy payment—if it gets back 
at all—from it the Government has taken a 
cut of from 25 to 30 percent. Passing 
through the Government’s mill, this dollar 
shrinks to 70 cents. 

During the fiscal year of 1956, the Federal 
Government collected from its citizens more 
than $75 billion. Of that sum, over $56,632,- 
000,000 were taken from the incomes of in- 
dividuals and corporations, 80 percent of 
whom had incomes of less than $6,000 a year. 

There is a constant demand for new and 
expensive Federal commissions, agencies, or 
departments; an ever-increasing demand for 
additional Federal employees, for new and 
additional subsidies, price supports. 

At the moment, the Federal Government 
is calling for the expenditure of some sixty- 
odd-million dollars for new Federal buildings 
and facilities in Washington. Fifty thousand 


Federal employees in Washington are de- 


manding annual pay increases of from $500 
to $3,000 each. 


WHERE THEY WILL STOP, NOBODY KNOWS 


The Defense Department is calling for a 
$38 billion appropriation this year. Some 
postal employees insist that, notwithstand- 
ing job security and fringe benefits, their 
compensation be increased. Some farmers 
want additional subsidies, calling for 
billions. 

Disregard of the advice of Washington to 
avoid entanglement in the affairs of other 
nations has involved us in two wars, both 
excessively costly in lives, suffering and 
dollars. We are now threatened with a third. 

Veterans of those wars are receiving some- 
thing more than $7-billion a year. No one 
begrudges those payments. Beyond question, 
increased aid will be given to disabled 
veterans. 

We have spent billions upon billions of 
dollars to aid other nations, much of it 
without adequate result. Today, the in- 
terest charge on that part of the public 
debt which is due to our foreign aid poli- 
cies—the interest charge alone—is more 
$3,238,000,000 a year. 

The administration is insisting that, to 
prevent being blown to “kingdom come,” 
we must appropriate additional billions to 
buy friendship abroad, to aid other coun- 
tries. The President demands authority to 
send our soldiers to fight in wars directed 
by United Nations, under officers selected by 
it—authority to permit him to spend mil- 
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lions in foreign aid. Still with us is the 
urgent demand for additional foreign aid. 

Beyond question, an ever greater number 
of individuals are denied employment be- 
cause of their age. Millions have been forced 
to use money they had saved for old-age se- 
curity. Because of the ever-increasing cost 
of living, they must be assisted, either locally 
or through Federal appropriations, if they 
are to have sufficient food, clothing, and 
shelter. They cannot, they will not, be left 
to starve. 

The cheaper and the best way out of our 
dilemma is to keep our tax dollars in the 
local communities, where a more efficient job 
can and will be done. 

In the 84th Congress, because of increased 
spending, the debt limit was raised to $278 
billion. The more than 5614 billion income- 
tax dollars collected last year has not satis- 
fied the present demand or solved our prob- 
lem. All of the foregoing has been cited 
only to show that you will not get tax relief 
from Washington. 

The demand from our people that the Con- 
gress lessen their tax burden has become a 
tornado-like roar. But let us be frank. Con- 
gress will not give the people worthwhile 
relief from the present excessive taxes im- 
posed upon them so long as politically power- 
ful pressure groups insist upon the payment 
of subsidies, benefits, a continuance of for- 
eign aid, and have the power to influence 
elections. 

We have here in Washington the old situa- 
tion of an irresistible force—to wit, the de- 
mands of politically powerful pressure 
groups—exerted upon a Congress which 
knows that it must either yield or be re- 
placed by a more compliant one. 

Just so long as Members of Congress cling 
to the thought that, if those who elect them 
wish to commit financial suicide, they should 
be permitted to do so, excessive spending will 
continue, taxation never lessen. 


LONESOME CONGRESSMEN SITTING DUCKS 


Members of Congress are a long way from 
home. Twenty-two years’ experience here 
convinces me that Congress will not resist the 
ever-increasing demand of pressure groups 
for new and ever larger appropriations, which 
always mean new and higher taxes. The 
demand for relief from excessive taxation will 
not be granted so long as citizens insist upon 
additional Federal expenditures. 

The remedy? The only apparent avenue 
through which the citizens can obtain relief 
is to repeal the 16th amendment, which 
makes feasible the imposition of income 
taxes. 

Oh, but do I hear you say—what form of 
taxation do you advocate to replace the 
billions lost through the repeal of that 
amendment? That question assumes that 
the tax levies and expenditures, of which we 
have been complaining and which we de- 
mand must end, are necessary. In my judg- 
ment, that is a false assumption. 

We get back to the old but true statement 

that one cannot eat his cake and have it, 
too. Nor can the citizen save his dollars and 
the Government continue to waste them. 
For years there have never been tax dollars 
enough to meet the demand. There is no 
prospect that there ever will be. 
_ The people must make a choice. Congress 
having yielded to the ever-increasing de- 
mands for Federal aid, there being no relief 
in sight, the people themselves must now 
choose between services and expenditures 
which are absolutely necessary, and those 
which are desirable but not necessary and 
the limitation of which will give us less 
spending, lower taxes. 

If the Federal Government does not have 
tax dollars, it cannot spend them. As long 
as the people’s representatives in Washing- 
ton can collect and spend and be reelected, 
the tax burden will not be lessened. 

Hence it is that an amendment repealing 
the 16th amendment is proposed. Shift the 
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power and the responsibility for the levying 
of taxes to the shoulders of the people who 
pay the taxes. After all, this is supposed to 
be a Government by the people, for the 
people; not for the politicians nor the un- 
realistic. 

Deprive the Congress of the power to levy 
an income tax. So far as possible, send the 
spend and tax issue back to the States. 
There, the voters, living practically next 
door to their State senators and State repre- 
sentatives, can make their real wishes felt. 
There, State legislators can really determine 
whether the people want economy, a sound, 
stable policy; or whether they wish economic 
ruin through the imposition and collection 
of ever-increasing income taxes. 

If the people need and are determined to 
have special benefits, subsidies, or privileges 
given individuals or groups, they can, 
through their State legislatures, levy the 
necessary tax. They can spend their money 
without Washington taking its cut. But 
they will know they must pay the piper who 
plays the tune. The people will be forced 
to realize that they, not Uncle Sam, are 
paying the cost. 

In effect, the repeal of the 16th amend- 
ment will again place in the hands of the 
home folk the power to determine the 
amount of tax which they are willing to pay. 
They will be forced to take a look at the price 
tag attached to the public service or benefit 
payment which they desire. 

If the people want economy, they can get 
it. If they want what is known as a liberal 
spending policy, they can have that, but they 
will at least have an opportunity to know 
the cost before they buy. 

Reliable authorities advise that the overall 
tax burden calls for not less than one-third 
of the average citizen’s total income. That 
means that we must each work 4 months of 
every year in order to meet our tax obliga- 
tion—a most astounding situation; one from 
which at least partial relief can be obtained 
by placing control of the income-tax levy 
more directly in the hands of the people. 

Involuntary servitude, the obligation to 
work for someone else, is just as oppressive, 
just as liberty-destroying, if forced upon us 
by the Government as by an individual. We 
can—we should—avoid it. 

Dean MANION. Thank you, Congressman 
CLARE HOFFMAN. I am particularly obliged 
to you for the important reminder that 
tyranny is ir possible when the Government 
is without the power to confiscate the earn- 
ings of the citizen. This reminder puts your 
proposal in its proper perspective. The 
Hoffman amendment is a new emancipation 
proclamation—a call for the repeal of invol- 
untary servitude. Thank you, Congressman, 
for giving us all a real rallying cry for the 
reestablishment of the American Republic. 


Hungarian Freedom Day: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Hungari- 
ans have long looked upon March 15 asa 
day of national deliverance because it 
commemorates the occasion when the 
freedom fighters of 1848-49 under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth attempted 
unsuccessfully to establish freedom in 
Hungary. 

This year Freedom Day has a special 
meaning because it comes at a time when 
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the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 is still: 
fresh in our minds. As in 1848-49 the 
freedom fighters of 1956 made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to establish freedom in 
Hungary. But, as over a century ago, 
Russian intervention prevented the final 
achievement of their goal. 

In one massive assault the Soviets 
crushed the Hungarian revolution. The 
courage of these men, however great, was 
no match for the overwhelming power of 
Soviet armored divisions and mass in- 
fantry. Without outside assistance the 
revolution was doomed to disaster. 

The aftermath of the October revolu- 
tion brought renewed hardship and op- 
pression to the Hungarian people. Buda- 
pest, once a beautiful city, was reduced to 
ruins. A Stalinist-type of regime under 
Janos Kadar was imposed upon the Hun- 
garian people by the Soviet Union. The 
transitory freedom that the Hungarians 
had enjoyed, although limited in scope, 
came to an abrupt end. And across the 
Austro-Hungarian border poured over 
170,000 refugees in search of freedom. 

Soviet intervention in Hungary exposed 
the Soviet Union once again before the 
whole world. Even the faith of mem- 
bers of the Communist parties in other 
countries was shaken. Press reports to- 
day indicate that many Communists in 
Italy, France, India, the United States, 
and other countries have not yet recon- 
ciled themselves to the harsh reality that 
the Russians would use military force 
even against their so-called comrades. 

On this day commemorating Freedom 
Day in Hungary let us pay tribute to the 
freedom fighters of 1848, but let us also 
pay tribute to their descendants, the 
freedom fighters of 1956. 

So long as the spirit prevails that 
moved these men to great deeds of hero- 
ism in the defense of their country, so 
long will there be hope for freedom in 
Hungary. 


Our Less Glamorous Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, interest continues to grow in 
the gigantic highway-building program 
upon which our Nation is now embarked. 

Primary public attention is quite 
naturally focused on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, for we must admit there is great 
anticipation for the day when these 
superhighways will stretch across our 
country from coast to coast and border 
to border. 

But the same act of the last Congress 
that provided for the interstate im- 
provement also provided for great ex- 
pansion in our other category of roads— 
the so-called ABC roads. These are 
the roads that our farmers use to take 
their produce to market, which link the 
smaller communities in our Nation, and 
which carry the bulk of the traffic. 
There are 715,000 miles of these roads 
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as compared to the 40,000 miles in the 
Interstate System. - 

In a recent address to the American 
Road Builders Association in Chicago 
I devoted my remarks to this subject. 
I feel they point up the importance of 
this less glamorous but equally impor- 
tant segment of our roads program. 

Lask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered on January 28, 1957, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR FRANCIS CASE 


Mr. Robertson, my colleagues of the Con- 
gress, and ladies and gentlemen, when “Cap” 
Curtiss was speaking about the starting of 
roadbuilding with the old teams and scrapers, 
it reminded me of the first road work I ever 
did. I had not thought about that for a long 
time. The first road work I ever did was 
when we were living on a homestead in west- 
ern South Dakota, and one of the neighbors 
came and told Dad that he could work out 
his poll tax if we would take a team and a 
scraper to help him fill up the approach to a 
bridge that had washed out. 

You know, when we lived on those plains, 
we were frequently beyond the end of any 
surveyed road, and there was very little grad- 
ing. It was simply a place laid out for a road. 

My roadbuilding, therefore, started not 
quite as early as your association did. I no- 
tice by the seal that you started in 1902. As 
nearly as I can remember, my first roadbuild- 
ing started about 1910, but it is evident that 
we have all been at this job for some time 
since. 

There have been several landmarks. In 
1916, there was the original highway act. In 
1921, there was the followup to the 1916 act, 
which started systems of roads as we know 
them. There was the start of the primary 
and the secondary system. 

Then I feel that in 1954, we had another 
landmark. 

I was chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Subcommittee on Roads in 1954, and may be 
pardoned perhaps for a little prejudice on 
that score, but I recall saying at that time 
that the time had come for us to make avail- 
able for apportionment for highway aid to 
the States an amount equal to the amount 
that the Federal Government was collecting 
in the Federal gasoline taxes, and the tax on 
motor oils. So, I introduced a bill which 
proposed to raise the level for the ABC roads 
from the $550 million mark, which had been 
prevalent for several years, to an amount 
which, with the other road funds for the 
roads on Federal lands, and an increase in 
the interstate system, would approximate $1 
billion, which was about the amount that 
we were getting in the tax revenues from the 
sources I have mentioned. - 

I pointed out that the Federal highway 
statutes for a number of years had said to 
the States, “You must not impose taxes on 
highway users and divert the proceeds to 
purposes other than roads, or you will suffer 
a penalty in your apportionment.” We felt 
that the time had come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make that step forward. 

As a result of the deliberations of the com- 
mittees of the Congress, the amount for the 
ABC roads was stepped up from $550 million 
to $700 million in the 1954 act. The amount 
for the Interstate System was stepped up 
from $25 million to $175 million. Then we 
had something like a hundred million dollars 
in the amount for the Federal roads, that is, 
the roads on Federal lands. With the small 
items like the assistance for the Inter- 
American Highway, and so forth, we came up 
to practically a billion dollars. 

Some of us have been told if we presented 
a bill like that to the President he would 
veto the bill. I did not think that he would, 
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and several others did not think he would. 
We presented it to him. We were down at 
the time he signed the bill, and he said, 
“Well now, that’s a start, but we must do 
more.” 

PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


I think none of us there that day realized 
exactly what he had in mind, for it was a 
few weeks later when Vice President Nixon, 
speaking for the President at a conference 
of the governors, threw out his challenging 
proposition that we should build the Inter- 
state System up to the standard that would 
be required to meet the needs 20 years from 
now, and do it in a period of 10 years. 

Now, I am certainly not going to quarrel 
with my very good friend and great chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, Senator 
CuaAvsEz, in saying that the Federal Act of 
1956, which is a great landmark in highway 
authorizations, was a “Congressional bill.” 
Certainly it was worked over, and it was the 
product of many minds and a great deal of 
work and testimony and deliberation and 
conference work, and so forth. 

The great challenge, however, that we 
should step up the Interstate System, the 
rate of building, and get it done within a 
period of 10 years, was a challenge that was 
thrown out by the President in his proposal. 
I can say that perhaps with good grace—per- 
haps—because I was one of the Republicans 
who did not like the bill that was first pre- 
sented to accomplish the purpose. I did not 
support the bonding provision, the financing 
provision as it was suggested in the so-called 
administration bill at the time. 

There were 2 or 3 reasons for not doing 
so in my judgment, and it is not necessary 
to recount ail of them at this time; but I do 
want to point to one reason because that fits 
very well with what Burt Miller said he 
would like to have me talk about this morn- 
ing, and that is the ABC roads. 

One of the things I did not like about the 
so-called administration proposal so far as 
the method was concerned. I did not object 
to the objective of building the Interstate 
System at an accelerated pace. I did not 
like the idea that we should freeze the 
amounts for the ABC roads for a period of 
30 years in order to have revenue to retire 
the bonds for the building of the Interstate 
System, 

LARGE SYSTEM 


Under the systems as they are set up to- ` 


days there are approximately 235,000 miles 
in the primary system, of which 40,000 have 
been designated as the Interstate System. 
There are 520,000 miles in the secondary 
system, which would make a total of 755,000 
miles in the primary and secondary systems. 
That embraces the 40,000 in the interstate. 

If you subtract the 40,000 from the 755,- 
000, you have 715,000 to the 40, which means 
that there are about 18 miles of primary or 
secondary roads on a recognized system in 
this country for each mile of Interstate 
System. j 

So, I should like to state, as a proposition 
which I could prove at some length, I think, 
if it were necessary, that any Federal high- 
way program which overlooks roads for rural 
America is doomed to Congressional failure. 
That is just a simple fact of life. 

You know, the old saying is that all roads 
lead to Rome. But had you been in Rome 
and looked out from the center of those 
roads where they came together, from that 
point of view it might just as well, or might 
better have been said, that all roads lead 
from Rome to the interior of the Empire. 

So, while we all take pride and admiration 
in the Interstate System our roadbuilding 
plans must also take note of what is happen- 
ing to the so-called ABC roads, the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems. 

In the 1954 act, when we stepped up the 
Federal aid from $550 million to $700 million, 
you will note that was an increase of about 
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$150 million. We did step up, also, the inter- 
state from $25 million to $175 million. The 
rate of stepup was much steeper on the in- 
terstate than on the others but the insistence 
on ABC increases refiected a Congressional 
realization that there are many areas in this 
country yet that do not have good country 
roads or do not have roads on the interstate 
system, and yet they are a part of a system 
which serves many of the principal cities of 
the States. 

With this roadwise audience I do not need 
to get specific about that. 

Congress has, however, in this legislation 
sought to protect those other types of roads, 
so it was a matter of interest in thinking 
of what I might talk about here today to ask 
the Bureau for the figures on the contracts 
that had been let. I have some tables here, 
and if I may I would like to exercise the Con- 
gressional privilege of extending those in the 
written remarks, and give you just a total 
which I think will be of interest to you. 

[The complete text of the tables referred 
to above is as follows: ] 


FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND URBAN 
FUNDS 


Contracts advertised and funds obligated 


A comparison of contracts advertised and 
funds obligated during each of the calendar 
years 1954, 1955, and 1956 is provided in the 
attached series of charts. The 1956 total for 
primary, secondary, and urban funds com- 
bined is $751 million. For 1955 the total was 
$716 million, and for 1954 the total was $647 
million. 

Data for each of the 3 years are as follows 
for each class of funds separately: 

[Million dollars] 


Contracts advertised and 
funds obligated 


Class of funds 


1954 1955 1956 
PTUMNGL Yo hee se ane tote wn kas 300 345 354 
Secondary.22 0.2 cs. 169 197 228 
Ne) ck: SUPE speedy l= ay SREP 178 174 169 
OAR KA ARR A 647 716 751 


For primary and secondary funds the 
amount covered by contracts advertised and 
funds obligated during 1956 is greater for 
1956 than for either of the 2 prior years. 
For urban funds the amount obilgated dur- 
ing 1956 is $5 million less than for 1955 and 
$9 million less than for 1954. 


Progress during calendar years 1955 and 
1956 
The attached table provides a comparison 
of progress during 1955 and 1956 for each 
of several steps of project advancement. 
For each step, progress during 1956 exceeds 
accomplishments during 1955. 


Federal-aid highway funds, comparison of 
progress during the calendar years 1955 
and 1956 


[Federal funds, millions of dollars] 


Primary, secondary and 
urban funds combined 


1956 

Percent 

1955 | Amount | increase 

over 1955 
Total programed_.......- 753 772 3 
Contracts authorized... 716 752 5 
Contracts awarded -._____ 680 799 18 

Placed under construc- 

tend so ee ee 675 772 14 
Earned 25 coe 600 700 17 
Pei 3 re ee re ee 619 670 8 
Completed. __.-........._ 604 659 9 
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Status of the Federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban highway programs combined as of 
Jan. 1, 1957 


Number Number 
of Total cost Federal funds | Miles of 
projects bridges 
PYOSPAIION ORLY <o5 ccadcucnncstenadcthocekccwoces 3, 587 $729, 000, 000 $381, 000, 000 11, 389 2,170 
Authorized: 
Mans ADTPONOU a sce e 288 162, 000, 000 83, 000, 000 715 222 
Contracts. swarded ou EE 482 178, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 1, 337 382 
UnGer-eonstruction. = oo eden E 5,297 | 1,727,000, 000 880, 000, 000 16, 522 4,143 
RCo ee aE EE EA 6,067 | 2,067,000, 000 1, 058, 000, 000 18, 574 4, 747 
Total programed and authorized, not com- 
T REEE EN SAE EEN E cues 9,654 | 2, 796,000,000 | 1,439, 000, 000 29, 963 6, 917 
UREO SAE AR UT ET E S NE SEEE O A E ESES 6000; 000. Fai nasaan aesan 


Status of Federal-aid primary highway program as of Jan. 1, 1957 


Number Number 
of Total cost Federal funds | Miles of 
projects bridges 
Programed only....... Reape E E A a mse 772 $307, 000, 000 $164, 000, 000 2,759 669 
Authorized: 
AE ACTE, S DAut gt EEE AE N ce AD A SROS 165 91, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 528 146 
Contracts awarded. 326 108, 000, 000 58, 000, 000 1,038 273 
Under construction.............--.----------- 541 729, 000, 000 377, 000, 000 , 056 1, 550 
BUD POtAle oo oso EE E AS A E E E SA 2, 032 928, 000, 000 481, 000, 000 6, 622 1, 969 
Total programed and authorized, not com- 

E a AE A E nea in wade E 2,804 | 1, 235, 000, 000 645, 000, 000 9, 381 2, 638 
LEETE aE AEn ENI ESSET. -EALE E E E EEE NNE E A A E E, 278, 000, 000 a E aana 
Status of Federal-aid secondary highway program as of Jan. 1, 1957 

Number Number 
of Total cost Federal funds | Miles of 
projects bridges 
Prora MOL OMY- nsec Cee seen eehcekassconnanes 2, 613 $270, 000, 000.] $140, 000, 000 8, 484 1, 321 
EE S \—S|==_—_—S=—=_—_ 
Authorized: 
Plans APPO voda daa onan na nE 59 18, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 131 31 
Contracts awardedancic shes tesli2 32-5. m n 75 11, 000, 000 6; 000, 000 238 28 
Unaer constructions ose ee oc ce 3, 206 411, 000, 000 212, 000, 000 11, 029 1, 965 
N a EAN IME AA T S A RA E E E OE 3, 340 440, 000, 000 228, 000, 000 11, 398 2, 024 
Total programed and authorized, not com- 
Diotod. orian annon aae 5, 953 710, 000, 000 368, 000, 000 19, 882 3, 345 
Gopro mno Pon anssen eanayim annann ama a aa RA A 210 000, ODO Liniuehuaetludecanccca 
Status of Federal-aid urban highway program as of Jan. 1, 1957 
Number Number 
of Total cost Federal funds | Miles of 
projects bridges 
LEN SETAE a p g ADAS AARO AA s PEREIS REENE E 202 $152, 000, 000 $77, 000, 000 146 180 
Authorized: ; 
MEETU EIREANN P AEE S 64 53, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 56 45 
Contracts awarded. .. 2. ccc teed cece ss 81 59, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 61 81 
Wier OA EIV AOS E TES E AAE EE EAA 550 587, 000, 000 291, 000, 000 437 628 
aar AAN E a cee eee EES E E E E 695 699, 000, 000 349, 000, 000 554 754 
Total programed and authorized, not com- 
DIDI Ce on eae E a ANSA 897 851, 000, 000 426, 000, 000 700 934 
Loa aa A aTe DONESE A CE ARANE E OEE E E E EAER PABA 0003000 A 2. A A T EA 


FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND URBAN 
FUNDS 


funds obligated (plans 


Balances of apportioned funds anproved) as 6b ies, #1, 


Balances of primary, secondary, and urban Class of funds 1956 
funds not covered by contracts advertised 
and funds obligated (approved plans) ie eee: 
amounted to $1.185 billion on December 31, tionment 
1956. This amount is equivalent to 139 per- 
cent of the amounts apportioned on August 441.6 115 
1, 1956, for the fiscal year 1958. oe ao 
Corresponding data separately by classes Tota erica LA 1,185.4 139 


of funds are as follows: 
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Corresponding data are shown in the at- 
tached tables separately for each State. 

Also shown in the attached tables are 
data covering unprogramed balances as of 
December 31, 1956. The unprogramed bal- 
ances are included in the balances not cov- 
ered by contracts advertised and funds obli- 
gated, the differences representing pro- 
gramed projects for which plans have not 
yet been approved nor contracts adver- 
tised. 

In 1954, the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems were advertised and obli- 
gated in the amount of $647 million; that is, 
calendar 1954, or is that a fiscal year, Mr. 
Curtiss? 

Commissioner Curtiss. I think it is a 
calendar year. 

Senator Case. It is a calendar year, $647 
million. 

In 1955, $716 million. In 1956, $751 mil- 
lion. 

All categories show an increase except 
urban. The urban did not increase, but the 
primary and secondary did. 

The primary system contracts went from 
$300 million to $354 million in the 2 years. 

The secondary went from 169 million to 
228 million. 


FUNDS ARE PROTECTED 


During the consideration of the legislation 
which we speak of as the Federal Highway 
Act of 1956, there also were two specific in- 
stances where Congress acted to protect the 
funds for the ABC roads. I might say there 
were three. 

The basic one was, of course, where we in- 
creased the allocation for them and set up 
the plan to which Congressman FALLON has 
referred, whereby there would be an increase 
of about $25 million a year, but the basic 
amount we also stepped up from the #700 
million to about $800 million, the first year, 
and then $825 million I believe it was, for the 
fiscal year 1958. : ` 

There were, however, two other crucial- 
instances where the ABC roads came to the © 
attention of the Congress. The first one 
was when the Senate was considering the bill 
which it passed in 1955 as a preliminary for 
the 1956 act. An amendment was presented 
on the floor of the Senate the night we were 
obtaining consideration which would have 
prorated the receipts from certain revenues 
to the entire Federal aid program for high- 
ways. 

After having brought in the Interstate 
System and having stepped it up from $175 
million to a rate which would run to a 
billion or $2 billion before the 10 or 
13 years were completed, that is, after hav- 
ing brought in a guest, a new factor into 
the high rate program, which would get as 
many dollars or more dollars than were 
being made available for the three ABC 
roads all put together, then it was proposed 
by an amendment on the floor of the Senate 
that if the receipts were deficient for sup- 
plying this doubled total, then all pro- 
grams would be cut the same percentage 
as the deficiency bore to the total amount. 

That night I recall trying to make vivid 
to some of the Senators who had not fol- 
lowed the story too well, just what this 
would do to the ABC road program. I said it 
was as if you brought an unexpected guest 
to your table at home, when you had only 
enough potatoes for your own family, and 
you find out, one day, a giant had come in to 
sit down, and lo and behold he eats as 
much as all of your family.. Next year you 
plant some extra acres, but if the yield does 
not come up to expectation, should your 
family suffer the same percentage of re- 
duction as the new guest whose appetite 
was responsible for the shortage? That may 
have been a crude example but anyway we 
did get the point across, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 

We pointed out that at that particular 
time several State highway commissions 
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had already announced their State programs 
on the basis of the announced apportion- 
ment for Federal primary and Federal sec- 
ondary roads. ” 

As an example, the State of New Mexico 
had issued a large bond issue, and it had 
issued pledges and programs for completing 
a certain system of roads. If we were to 
change ABC cash after those programs had 
been announced we would have had con- 
siderable confusion, to say nothing of some 
problems of perhaps a very practical sort in 
every State in the Union. 

We had somewhat of a similar proposi- 
tion come up when the bill, after it had 
passed the House, came over to the Senate, 
carrying the revenue features which were 
incorporated in the law as it now is. 

To the Senate Committee on Finance, 
however, an amendment was proposed which 
would have had the effect of saying that if 
the money that comes into the trust fund is 
not sufficient to take care of the total 
amount planned for a given year, that all 
categories of roads should be reduced in the 
same percentage that the deficiency was of 
the total amount. 

There again, however, it was my privilege 
to point out to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee what that would have done to the ad- 
vance planning that is done after the an- 
nounced apportionment for the primary and 
secondary roads. The Finance Committee 
agreed that it was not wise to upset the 
ABC planning of the several commissions 
which, in some instances, went back several 
years. So, as the law stands while the trust 
fund does provide that if the money which 
comes in is not adequate to meet the ap- 
portionments, the subsequent apportion- 
ment for the next year for the interstate 
system will be reduced accordingly; the ABC 
roads are protected. There was no argu- 
ment about it, particularly once the point 
was brought out. So, if there is any fact in 
Congressional life that is sold, it is that Con- 
gress intends that the ABC program shall 
go forward. 

In view of the fact that the American Road 
Builders Association for all of your life up 
to this time practically have grown—as you 
have grown—on the ABC system, it should 
not be a disappointment to you to learn 
that Congress intends the “bread and but- 
ter” roads of the country shall go forward 
and shall be accelerated along with the 
Interstate System. 


FUNDS NEARLY EQUAL 


The 1952 act, as I said, provided $550 mil- 
lion. The 1954 act provided $700 million. 
The amount for fiscal 1958 is $850 million in 
Federal aid. That $850 million for the ABC 
roads, as you know, is matched by the States, 
or by counties, or by local government in one 
way or another, so that you can double that 
$850 million and say that for fiscal 1958 there 
will be a $1,700 million road program on the 
ABC roads, half of it by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and half of it by the local or State 
governments. 

Oddly enough, that $1,700 million works 
out in highway construction exactly equal to 
the $1,700 million that is programed for ap- 
portionment for the Interstate System, for 
fiscal 1958. 

And so to you who are roadbuilders, think- 
ing in terms of the roads that you build, 
the machinery that is required, equipment, 
and items of that sort, I think it is worth 
recognizing that the ABC road program for 
fiscal 1958, the new fiscal year ahead of us, 
is in total dollars the same amount as the 
Federal aid for the Interstate System. 

I recognize that the Interstate System 
money will be matched on a 90-10 basis; 
that is, with credit for the public land 
States so that there might be an additional 
10 percent of the $1,700 million, which would 
be another $170 million on the Interstate 
System, but that, again, is equaled by the 
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amount which the Federai Government is 
making available now for the so-called Fed- 
eral land roads, the roads in the national 
parks, and in the forests, and on Indian land 
and public lands. That comes to about $125 
million. 7 

So that for the fiscal year ahead, fiscal 
1958, there should be envisioned a road- 
building program of approximately $344 bil- 
lion, the largest public-works program that 
has been launched, as has been said here 
this morning, in this-country or any other 
country. That, of course, will be exclusive 
of the money that is spent directly by cities 
or by counties or by highway authorities 
for toll roads. 

Tt is a great challenge, and without belit- 
tling in any event the importance of the 
Interstate System, I think it can be safely 
said that the people of the heartland of 
the country will measure highway progress 
by the quality of the roads from their homes 
to their neighbors’, to the centers of com- 
munity life, and to their markets. 

In the interest of the common welfare, 
these ABC roads must never be neglected, 
and I am confident that Congress never Will 
neglect them. 


Educational Assistance for Children of 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill to pro- 
vide educational assistance to approxi- 
mately 56,000 American children, the 
sons and daughters of veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and Korea who 
have been rated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to be 100 percent disabled 
from service-connected war disability. 
Last session, the Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 634, 84th Congress, which cre- 
ated a scholarship program for the chil- 
dren of service men and women who 
lost their lives in either of our recent 
wars or in Korea. This program is 
referred to as the war orphans scholar- 
ship program, and there are several 
thousand children already enrolled. I 
believe it is one of the best programs 
ever enacted by the Congress, and I 
think it has done a tremendous amount 
of good for both the veteran and the 
Nation. 

It was a source of great personal sat- 
isfaction to me as a member of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee to assist in 
securing enactment of the war orphans 
scholarship program. When we were 
considering this legislation, there was 
a suggestion that we should extend edu- 
cation and training benefits to children 
of veterans where the veteran has a 100 
percent service-connected disability. I 
believe that the proposal deserves fur- 
ther consideration, and I have, therefore, 
introduced a bill to accomplish this 
objective. : 

A veteran with a 100-percent disa- 
bility receives $181 a month in disability 
compensation. He may receive as much 
as the maximum of $420 a month if he 
has a combination of very serious dis- 
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abilities, such as loss of limbs, loss of 
eyesight, or a combination of these dis- 
abilities. This is barely enough to pay 
for the necessities of life for a family, 
and it seems utterly impossible to expect 
@ seriously disabled veteran to save 
enough money to educate his children 
beyond the public-school level on this 
amount. 

There are about 56,000 children who 
have a parent rated 100 percent disabled. 
This is about one-third the number pres- 
ently eligible under the War Orphans 
Scholarship bill, and I believe that we 
should include them in the education 
and training program. I realize that cost 
is a factor to be considered, and I have 
sought a way to give these children as- 
sistance without requiring direct appro- 
priations by the Congress. My bill 
provides that a fund will be created from 
alien properties now held by this Gov- 
ernment. There is a precedent for the 
use of these funds for such a purpose. 
You may recall that funds derived from 
alien properties were used to dispose of 
certain claims by prisoners of war, and 
I think it proper and fitting that these 
funds should be used to educate the chil- 
dren of veterans who have been deprived 
of health and soundness of body in the 
defense of this country against the very 
nations whose properties were confis- 
cated during wartime and which are pro- 
posed to be used for the education of 
these children. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to win the cold 
war with Russia, we must produce more 
scientists, technicians, and elevate gen- 
erally our educational standards. We 
must win the cold war in the field of 
education. This bill is a step in that 
direction. 


Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today, from all corners in the world, 
people will gather in churches and else- 
where to pay tribute to the valiant Hun- 
garians who celebrate in their hearts 
the 109th anniversary of Hungarian In- 
dependence. Hungary was founded in 
897 A. D. and became a Christian coun- 
try in 1000 A. D. As we recall history 
we know that the Turks occupied the 
country from the 15th century for 150 
years. It is interesting to note that the 
desire for freedom lived in the hearts of 
these freedom fighters even while under 
the yoke of the Turks. In the 13th cen- 
tury they got a bill of rights which was 
similar to the Magna Carta which the 
British received at Runnymede, in 1215, 
though the Hungarians did not get this 
until around 1272. 

I wish the Recorp to reflect my sin- 
cere hope that the Hungarians will soon 
again know the freedom for which they 
have so courageously fought recently. 
It is a sad but yet an inspiring thing to 
know the youth of Hungary have and 
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are keeping alive the spirit of freedom 
despite heavy odds. Those of us who 
have not known the struggle the Hun- 
garian patriots have experienced can 
certainly look to these brave people and 
be filled with admiration, respect, and a 
genuine affection, 


Minnesota Presents Excellent Library 
Services for Its Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. : Mr. Speaker, in this 
session, the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm its true belief in the 
value of educational assistance, such as 
the excellent Library Services Act, Pub- 
lic Law 597, passed by its predecessor 
Congress in the interests of providing 
library services to the Nation’s vast rural 
areas, now completely without such 
services, or very sparsely served by in- 
adequate bookmobile service. This was 
a splendid dream realized after years of 
effort to secure such legislation. The 
rural areas of the country looked for- 
ward to its development with keenest 
anticipation of a need soon to be 
satisfied. 

Now the administration has proposed 
that this dream of educational assist- 
ance shall not be adequately financed— 
in short, the dream will not come true. 
The Congress has this one opportunity 
to back up its fine action in the passage 
of the act during the last session. Will 
it have the courage to back up its own 
action and vote the full authorized 
amount of $7,500,000 which is little 
enough at best for services in 48 States 
and United States Territories? By the 
time this Rrecorp goes to press, we will 
know if this Congress will take the in- 
dependent action of approving the full 
amount needed, or negate its own action 
of last year in the act’s passage. 

Given adequate financing, Minnesota 
plans a fine library service to its rural 
areas. This excellent plan, I ask per- 
mission to insert here into the RECORD: 
THE MINNESOTA PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

Or RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES UNDER THE 

LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 

1. THE FIRST STEPS 

The first money ($40,000), which has al- 
ready been qualified for and received, is 
being spent to prepare for efficient and eco- 
nomical use of funds in succeeding fiscal 
years. Two modern adequate bookmobiles 
have been ordered which will be used to 
demonstrate the bookmobile idea, to survey 
bookmobile service patterns as they are de- 
veloped, and to institute service in newly 
served rural areas while local bookmobiles 
are on order. The time factor of nearly 6 
months between order and delivery of book- 
mobiles on the present market make this 
advisable. The library division is in the 
process of securing two professional field 
workers to assist local rural areas in develop- 
ing their plans for creating and establishing 
local public library service. The division 
is also in the process of securing additional 
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clerical personnel to relieve professional per- 
sonnel of clerical duties. These personnel 
positions are included in the division budget 
now before the Minnesota legislature. 

A third step in the preparation will be the 
acquisition of a large collection of standard 
public library books and other library ma- 
terials which will serve as the basic collec- 
tions for library service in the areas where 
new rural service is developed. At present, 
in the areas most in need of service and most 
enthusiastic about new developments, there 
is not a sufficient supply of books to sustain 
service to wider areas and larger populations. 


2. THE SUBSEQUENT STEPS 


A bill (Senate file 12) is now before the 
Minnesota legislature, having been reported 
favorably out of both House and Senate 
Education Committees, to provide the full 
amount of required matching funds for the 
full Minnesota allocation under a full appro- 
priation by Congress as provided in the Li- 
brary Services Act. 

The Minnesota plan provides that this 
money shall be used to develop systems of 
libraries, serving rural people, which would 
cover two or more counties. A minimum of 
local support is required to qualify for aid. 

The Federal and State aids would be com- 
bined to provide sufficient money to help 
cover the high initial establishment costs 
(books and other materials and equipment, 
including bookmobiles) and a sliding sched- 
ule is provided for future development so 
that in a few years local support would carry 
the costs of the local library operations. 

These library systems would be organized 
under the joint exercise of powers statute, 
be under the management of library boards 
appointed to represent the local areas in- 
volved in the system, and under the direction 
of a fully qualified trained librarian. The 
supervision required by the Federal act will 
be performed by the library division under 
the rules and regulations established by the 
Minnesota Board of Education. 

In the last few months, eight meetings 
have been held, scattered over the State, 
which were attended by a total of over 400 
people interested in local library develop- 
ment. As a result of these meetings, tenta- 
tive plans are being prepared for further dis- 
cussion with local library leaders and public 
officials for the following developments: 

1. A library system in the northwestern 
section which would serve Kittson, Roseau, 
Marshall, Pennington, Red Lake, and Polk. 
Except for the cities of Thief River Falls and 
Crookston, the library service in the area is 
extremely limited, and most of the popula- 
tion has no library service at all. 

2. The extension of the Clay County library 
service to one or more neighboring counties, 
now having norural library service at all. 

8. A library system serving 5 or 6 counties 
in the west central area where there are only 
a few small city libraries, a very small amount 
of rural service, and an unserved population 
of over 50,000 people. 

4. The development of the two rural sys- 
tems of library service in the southern part 
of the State, basing the initial strength on 
existing county library organizations and 
serving from two to four presently unserved 
counties in each system. 

5. The development of a library system in 
the metropolitan fringe area where the pres- 
ent rural services are inadequate in both 
organization and support to cope with the 
rapid increase in rural population. A consid- 
erable percentage of Minnesota’s unserved 
population resides in this area. 

6. The development of an eight county 
library system in the northeastern area. 

We realize that the sums involved in the 
full appropriation are not sufficient to estab- 
lish adequate service in all of the above areas 
in any one year, but we are confident that the 
development of local organization and sup- 
port will be sufficient in enough of them to 
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require the full appropriation to make an 
adequate beginning in at least three areas. 

It is our intention to concentrate on ade- 
quate development in a few large areas rather 
than scatter the aid in small inadequate 
sums in many small areas, in order that really 
satisfactory long-term benefits to rural de- 
velopment may take place. We feel that this 
coincides with the intent of the Congress in 
passing the act. 


Tribute to a Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Record the following 
remarks made by Col. Raymond G. 
Davis, United States Marine Corps, 
CMH. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion of a portrait to Mrs. Emma Kelly, 
the mother of Pfc. John D. Kelly, Home- 
stead, Pa., who valiantly gave his life in 
Korea and who was posthumously 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The entire community of Home- 
stead was on hand to honor this great 
hero on February 28, 1957. 


The Homestead School Board is to be con- 
gratulated on its presentation of a portrait 
to honor the late Pfc. John D. Kelly, here in 
the school from which he graduated. 

It is most fitting that this ceremony is þe- 
ing conducted here. 

This school is one of the symbols of a great 
people who value liberty and freedom of 
expression above all else and who have won 
and maintained our liberty through deeds of 
sacrifice and heroism akin to those of the 
young man whose memory we are now 
honoring. 

No country can rise higher than the in- 
telligence, moral and spiritual development 
of its citizens. 

We have founded our country upon the 
basic principle that its citizens will be en- 
lightened and will be clean in morals and 
chaste in manners. 

Many times we are able to find ideals upon 
which we can gage our lives. 

These ideals are ofttimes associated with 
our heroes. 

For many of us for a long time heroes were 
people we read about in books. 

History had recorded their illustrious 
deeds, the years had given them grandeur, 
but time in rendering their heroics had left 
their likenesses a little hazy. 

We would applaud our heroes, cherish 
them, take their accomplishments for our 
standard, but we could never feel close to 
them. 

Here in Pennsylvania you have given to 
our country many of these heroes in the 
past. Here are afew: 

Anthony Wayne fought with Washington 
and distinguished himself at Germantown. 

Admiral Perry—not born here, but a 
Pennsylvanian by choice—was a hero of the 
naval battles of 1812. 

General McClellan served in the Mexican 
War and later commanded the Union Forces 
in 1861 and 1862. 

Tasker Bliss served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and rose to be Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 

Peyton March served in the Philippines in 
the Spanish-American War and rose to be 
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Chief of Staff of the Army following General 
Bliss. 

Those heroes we find are statues in our 
parks, headings in our textbooks, contribu- 
tors to our heritage, who are quoted, honored, 
praised. 

We revere them at a dim and misty dis- 
tance, but we do not really know them as 
individuals. 

Now those things have changed. 

We live in an era of crisis when courageous 
men and women must race to meet the chal- 
lenge of every day that dawns. 

The heroes of these demanding days are 
men and women we know. 

The boys and girls who have grown up in 
our own lifetime and in our lives. 

They have walked our streets, played in our 
backyards, learned their lessons in our 
schools, prayed in our churches, romped in 
our parks, played ball on our corner lots. 

Jack Kelly unlike the heroes of the past 
was a man known to Homestead. 

He lived here among you. 

John D. Kelly exemplified all the finer 
things we strive for as a standard upon which 
to gage our lives. 

How did he become the man he was? 

To whom are we indebted for his great 
character? 

First we owe a debt to his family. 

The real honored guest here today is the 
mother of the young man whose deeds of 
courage and sacrifice have occasioned this 
ceremony. 

Her early guidance and her strong charac- 
ter were reflected in her heroic son. 

May her sense of grief over the loss of her 
son be mellowed by the memory of the heroic 
manner of his going, and by the great honor 
he has brought on all about him. 

We are indebted also to his friends, his 
neighbors, his counselors, and to all who con- 
tributed toward his development. 

The day to day contacts he made, his 
friendly associations, the games he played; 
all these played a part in his growth. 

This school contributed greatly also. 

His teachers and counselors, his coaches, 
the facilities for study and development of 
ideas and ideals. 

He is remembered as a fine student, and 
one who played basketball on your cham- 
pionship team, prior to his graduation in 
1948. 

He then attended Arizona State College 
prior to entering the Marine Corps. 

The war in Korea was a year old when he 
joined. 

After completing his basic training at 
Parris Island he was transferred to Camp 
Pendleton on the west coast for combat 
training prior to joining the First Marine 
Division in Korea. 

The war there was a stalemate in overall 
effect, but there was a very real, serious 
battle for many positions over much of the 
front. 

His unit was in the middle of some of the 
heaviest fighting on the Korean front as in- 
dicated by the fact that more than 3,000 
heavy mortar and artillery shells were fired 
into his area on the day of his heroic action. 

His unit was under direct fire from ma- 
chineguns and was being hit by hand gre- 
nades. 

It was the kind of situation which can only 
be saved by the presence of a man who can 
rise above the rest and lead the way to 
success. 

Fortunately in many dire situations 
throughout our history we have always had 
such a man to appear. 

In this battle, which was going very badly 
indeed, Jack Kelly was to be that man. 

He had been a radio operator. 

Seeing how desperate the situation was he 
obtained permission and left his radio in the 
care of another Marine so he could better 
participate in the assault on the enemy key 
positions, 
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I have a letter from Jack Kelly’s com- 
manding officer in Korea which I would like 
to read: 

ARCADIA, CALIF., February 21, 1957. 

Dear Mrs. KELLY: The words of a citation 
can never serve to describe the true value 
of deeds performed by such men as your son. 
His heroic conduct and action will never 
be forgotten by the men of my command. 

The morning of May 28, 1952, is a vivid 
memory for me and all of the men who 
served with me. Aside from the courageous 
conduct of your son in the face of hostile 
action, his great sacrifice has served an even 
greater purpose. The immediate effect of 
his performance on that morning was to in- 
spire the men of my platoon into numerous 
individual acts of bravery that enabled us to 
accomplish our mission against the numeri- 
cally superior enemy force. 

The enduring effects of that morning will 
be to serve as inspiration to all of the men 
in my platoon in the conduct of their lives. 
It is a deed that will long be remembered 
and always discussed when we are able to 
rendezvous around the country. I will al- 
ways consider it an honored privilege to have 
served and directed men of the United States 
Marine Corps and especially to have been 
associated with your son on May 28, 1952. 

More important, the men of my platoon, 
who are the fathers of today, will utilize the 
memory of your son in demonstrating to 
their sons the values so important in the lives 
of the leaders of tomorrow—courage, initia- 
tive, leadership, and self-sacrifice. 

It is very pleasing to me to know that the 
memory of your son will be commemorated 
in the school which must have contributed 
so heavily in molding the character and per- 
sonality of this great young American. 

I regret that the distance of miles will keep 
me from attending this memorial service, 
but can assure you that my prayerful 
thoughts and memories will be directed to 
Homestead, Pa., on the occasion of this serv- 
ice. It is my hope that I will be able to 
visit you and witness this portrait at an 
early date. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp L. SIERS. 


Quoting from his citation for the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor: 

“Fearlessly charging forward in the face of 
a murderous hail of machinegun fire and 
hand grenades, he initiated a daring attack 
against a hostile strongpoint and personally 
neutralized the position, killing two of the 
enemy. 

“Unyielding in the face of heavy odds, he 
continued forward and singlehandedly as- 
saulted a machinegun bunker. 

“Although painfully wounded, he bravely 
charged the bunker and destroyed it, killing 
three of the enemy. 

“Courageously continuing his one-man as- 
sault, he again stormed forward in a valiant 
attempt to wipe out a third bunker and 
boldly delivered pointblank fire into the 
aperture of the hostile emplacement. 

“Mortally wounded by enemy fire while 
carrying out this heroic action, Private First 
Class Kelly, by his great personal valor and 
aggressive fighting spirit, inspired his com- 
rades to sweep on, overrun and secure the 
objective. 

“His extraordinary heroism in the face of 
almost certain death refiects the highest 
credit upon himself and enhances the finest 
traditions of the United States Naval Service. 

“He gallantly gave his life for his country. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
“The President of the United States.” 


To recall and recognize his deeds of hero- 
ism is not only to honor John D. Kelly, but 
to strengthen our own resolution to be 
worthy of the example he has set. 

Few of us will eyer approach his bravery 
but we can at least keep alive in ourselves 
and instill in our children those standards 
and traditions of unselfish devotion to great 
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principles which make men and nations 
great. 

We can honor Jack Kelly more fittingly by 
dedicating ourselves to the task of making 
our country the kind of place for which he 
and others like him would be proud to have 
given their lives. 

The heroism of this young Marine gives 
new meaning to our heritage of courage. 

Today, we pay tribute to Pfc. John D. Kelly, 
not as a man whose heartbeat has been 
stilled, but as another great and brave Penn- 
sylvanian whose heart beats on in the great 
heartbeat of freedom. 


The Railroad Retirement Act Is in Need 
of Further Liberalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 11, 1957, I appeared as 
the first witness before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
regarding amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

My statement follows: 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, MARCH 11, 1957, 
REGARDING AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and 
the members of this committee for the op- 
portunity to appear before you and urge ap- 
proval of the bills I have introduced at the 
request of thousands of active and retired 
railroad employees whom I have the honor 
to represent. 

These bills, with the exception of one bill, 
H. R. 4530, have been introduced by me in 
previous Congresses, and they have the sup- 
port of many individuals and groups among 
the railroad population of my district and 
the Nation. 

The bills are as follows: 

H. R. 3115, introduced on r 16, pro- 
vides retirement on full annuity at age 60 
or after serving 30 years; and further pro- 
vides that such annuity for any month shall 
be not less than one-half of the individual’s 
average monthly compensation for the 5 
years of highest earnings et al. 

H. R. 3116, introduced on January 16, pro- 
vides full annuities, at compensation of half 
salary or wages based on the 5 highest years 
of earnings, for individuals who have com- 
pleted 35 years of service, or have attained 
age 60. 

H. R. 3117 and H. R. 3420 are identical and 
will repeal the prohibition against the pay- 
ment of dual benefits to spouses thereby 
making them eligible to receive spouse bene- 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act and 
earned benefits under social security. 

H. R. 3118 and H. R. 3421 are identical and 
provide that an annuitant may be eligible for 
his retirement annuity even though he ren- 
ders compensated service for an employer 
other than railroads, by whom he was last 
employed before his annuity became effec- 
tive. These bills cover the situation where 
a retired employee is denied the opportunity 
to serve as a clerical employee of a church, 
civic, fraternal, or social organization. 

H. R. 3422 provides a 25 percent across- 
the-board increase in widows’ annuities. 

H. R. 4530 is identical with H. R. 4353 and 
H. R. 4854, the so-called Harris-Wolverton 
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bills, amending the Railroad Retirement and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
This legislation liberalizes benefits under 
both acts and was introduced at the request 
of railway labor organizations in my congres- 
sional district who subscribe to the views of 
the Railway Labor Executives Association 
who are the sponsors of this legislation. 

Inasmuch as H. R. 4530 is identical with the 
Harris-Wolverton bills and having no pride 
of authorship, I join with the Railway Labor 
Executives Association in advocating favor- 
able consideration of the Harris-Wolverton 
version of the legislation. 

Before any further discussion of proposed 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
I want to reaffirm the position I have taken 
annually before this committee to the effect 
that there is an absolute necessity of main- 
taining the stability of the retirement fund 
and keeping it in a solvent condition to guar- 
antee the payments of present and future 
benefits with the highest degree of cer- 
tainty. 

In this connection, it should be recalled 
that when President Eisenhower—on August 
7, 1956—signed Senate Bill 3616, known as 
the 1956 Amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, he issued a statement calling 
attention to the fact that the cost of the 1956 
amendments, estimated td be $83 million an- 
nually, would increase the deficiency of the 
retirement fund to $169 million a year. 
President Eisenhower further stated that 
corrective action was imperative in remedy- 
ing the $169 million deficiency and that he 
was signing Senate bill 3616 with the under- 
standing that the 85th Congress would take 
corrective action. 

Mr. Chairman, the deficiency reported in 
the retirement fund is the stumbling block 
to our efforts to further liberalize the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and increase its bene- 
fits. Therefore, Congress—as custodian of 
the railroad retirement fund—in finding 
means to liquidate the $169 million deficit 
and at the same time finance the cost of new 
amendments—is faced with the necessity of 
providing new sources of revenue, first, by 
either increasing payroll contributions, and 
allowing the employee to take credit for the 
increase on his income-tax return, or, sec- 
ondly, to subsidize the railroad retirement 
fund by a direct contribution from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a definite need for 
a further liberalization of railroad retire- 
ment benefits. This need is as great today 
as it was a year ago, if not greater, due to 
the fact that the cost of living is still in- 
creasing and monthly benefits have not kept 
pace with it. 

Those of us who represent districts with a 
heavy railroad population—hboth active and 
retired—know whereof we speak when we 
say retired railroaders and their families or 
their survivors are finding it difficult to exist 
on the present scale of benefits. 

Even the active railroad employees and 
their families are concerned about inade- 
quate benefits because they are looking for- 
ward to retirement and to having a retire- 
ment system that will provide them with 
security for their retirement years. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, you will recall 
Congress provided an increase of less than 
10 percent for certain annuitants, pension- 
ers, and survivors. 

In my opinion, this increase should have 
been an across-the-board imcrease with no 
exceptions. As it is, there were certain 
groups of beneficiaries—especially widows— 
who received no increase whatsoever, in this 
day and age, with the cost of living at an all- 
time high, it is impossible to explain to these 
groups why they were not included in the 
legislation granting increases in retirement 
benefits. 

Should the Harris-Wolverton bill be ap- 
proved the proposed 10 percent increase 
should apply to all annuitants, pensioners 
or their survivors without any exceptions. 
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To do otherwise, you are simply inviting the 
charge of discrimination against those ex- 
cluded from receiving the increase. 

Speaking of discrimination, I would like 
to see the Harris-Wolverton bill amended 
by including a provision that would repeal 
the prohibition against the payment of dual 
benefits to spouses thereby making them 
eligible to receive spouse benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act and earned bene- 
fits which they have paid for by payroll con- 
tributions under the Social Security Act. 
After all, these spouses paid for social secur- 
ity benefits in their own right and they are 
entitied to them. In this connection, I un- 
derstand the cost of such an amendment is 
minute as compared to the moral obligation 
of giving a person benefits they have paid 
for and acquired in their own right. 

Another discriminatory practice that 
should be abolished is the requirement that 
an annuitant must sever all connections 
with employment outside the railroad in- 
dustry before he becomes eligible for rail- 
road retirement benefits. 

In the earlier part of my statement, when 
explaining the purpose of my bills, H. R. 
3118 and H. R. 3421, designed to repeal the 
requirement, I stated: “Here is a situation 
where a retired railroad employee is denied 
the opportunity to serve as a clerical em- 
ployee of a church, civic, fraternal or social 
organization.” 

Mr. Chairman, if it is not possible to re- 
peal this provision, I urge that we write into 
existing law a provision that will permit these 
retired employees to earn up to $100 month- 
ly in this particular type of employment. In 
other words, such a ceiling on income would 
be comparable to the income limitations 
placed on persons retired because of disa- 
bility. 

Here again the cost of my bill, H. R. 3118, 
I am informed, would be insignificant and 
would have virtually no effect on the retire- 
ment fund. 

Over a period of years, I have been be- 
sieged by thousands of my constituents 
actively employed in the railroad industry 
urging enactment of legislation that would 
reduce the retirement age to 60 years or 
permit retirement after 30 or 85 years of 
service with the annuity to be computed 
on the 5 years of highest earnings. 

As a result of the interest of my constit- 
uents, I introduced in previous Congresses 
legislation to effect earlier retirement and I 
hope that during your deliberations you will 
give consideration to my two bills on the 
subject—H. R. 3115 and H. R. 3116. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate the com- 
pelling need to liberalize the provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and to in- 
crease its benefits. 

This committee has a herculean task in 
trying to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act and at the same time find the means 
of paying the cost of such amendments, as 
well as liquidate the $169 million deficit 
referred to by President Eisenhower. 

As in previous years, like other Repre- 
sentatives whose districts have a heavy rail- 
road population, I await the results of your 
deliberations on the many pending amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act now 
under consideration. 

Whatever your decision is, I know it will 
be in the best interest of the railroad popu- 
lation both active and retired. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding I would like 
to recommend that the Railroad Retirement 
Board and the railway labor organizations be 
encouraged to conduct a campaign of educa- 
tion regarding the Railroad Retirement Act, 
its origin, its purpose, and the financial con- 
dition of the retirement fund. 

During my congressional career, I have 
never encountered so much confusion in the 
minds of active and retired railroaders and 
their families over the financial condition of 


the retirement fund and its inability to ab- 


sorb the cost of inereased benefits. 
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In addition, I am being constantly re- 
minded of greater social security benefits at a 
lower cost than the benefits paid under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Recently the 
Railroad Retirement Board made available 
a comparison of the benefits received under 
the Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts. 

The comparison reveals the more attractive 
features of the Railroad Retirement Act 
which, if generally known, would answer 
critics of the Railroad Retirement Act. It 
is information of this type that could be 
made part of an educational program that 
would be instrumental in clarifying many 
questions in the minds of our railroad pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like at this point to 
include in my remarks a copy of the com-- 
parison of the benefits payable under the 
Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts: 


“HOW RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND SURVIVOR 
BENEFITS COMPARE WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


“The railroad retirement and social secu- 
rity systems both provide protection against 
loss of income arising from the hazards of 
old age, disability, and death. Under the 
railroad retirement plan, amounts of bene- 
fits are generally substantially larger, and 
the protection is somewhat more compre- 
hensive than under the social security plan. 
However, by the same token, the more liberal 
benefits under the railroad retirement plan 
are more costly; consequently, the railroad 
retirement taxes necessary to finance the 
system are higher than under the social 
security system. 

“The major differences between the two 
systems may be summarized as follows: 

“1. In general, railroad employees and 
their wives or survivors receive higher bene- 
fits. Moreover, in no case can monthly bene- 
fits be less than those under the social 
security formulas. 

“2. Railroad employees with 10 or more 
years of service are protected against perma- 
nent disability for all regular work. Those 
with 20 or more years of service are also pro- 
tected for work in their usual railroad occu- 
pations. In both cases, benefits may start at 
any age. Occupational disability benefits 
are also granted at age 60 to employees with 
10 to 19 years of service. Effective July 1, 
1957, social security employees may receive 
disability benefits at age 50, provided they 
are permanently disabled for all regular 
work; no provision is made for those only 
occupationally disabled. 

“Nondisabled railroad employees may re- 
tire at age 60 if they have 30 years of serv- 
ice; in such cases, the annuity is reduced for 
men, but not for women. Under social se- 
curity, no retirement benefits are payable 
to nondisabled male employees before age 
65, nor to women employees before age 62. 
Furthermore, women who retire at age 62-64 
must take a reduction in their annuities. 

“3. Widows of railroad employees (even if 
not caring for eligible children) can receive 
monthly survivor annuities at age 60, as 
against age 62 under the Social Security 
Act. 

“4. Railroad employees, but not employees 
under social security, are guaranteed that 
the retirement and survivor benefits paid in 
their cases will be greater than the taxes 
they contribute to the retirement system. 

“It is natural that the more valuable pro- 
toction railroad employees have would be 
more costly than that offered by the social- 
security system. At the present time, the 
railroad retirement tax rate (on employees 
and employers alike) is 614 percent of the 
employee’s earnings up to $350 a month, 
while the rate under the social-security sys- 
tem is 24% percent on similar earnings. The 
railroad rate, however, has reached its maxi- 
mum, while the social-security rate is sched- 
uled to rise as follows: 1960-64, 2%4 percent; 
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1965-69, 314 percent; 1970-74, 334 percent; 
and 1975 and thereafter, 44%, percent. In 
the long run, the tax rates under each sys- 
tem are designed to be sufficient to support 
the benefit structure. 

“The data below compare the amounts of 
the various benefits paid under the two sys- 
tems. The full effect of the disability freeze 
and dropout provisions of the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, and all 
of the provisions of the 1956 amendments 
to that law, are not yet fully reflected in the 
average benefits payable under the social- 
security system. 


Railroad 
retire- 
ment 


Social 
security 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Present maximum to— 
Employee alone___-....---...- 
Employee and wife........... 

Maximum benefit to— 
Employee alone with 40 con- 
ga years of service after 
Employee and wife____...._.. 
Employee alone with 45 con- 
Lia years of service after 


$108. 50 
162. 80 


108. 50 
162. 80 


108. 50 
162. 80 


3 68. 00 
3 33. 90 


Employee and wife_____._..._ 
Average benefit awarded to— 

Employee alone--------------- 

Wife or dependent husband... 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


Present maximum monthly an- 

nuity KAN 

81. 40 
162. 80 
200. 00 


Widow and 2 or more children- 
Insurance lump sum (payable 
under Railroad Retirement Act 
when no survivor is immediately 
entitled to a monthly benefit, 
but in most cases under Social 
™ Security Act). 
Present maximum to— 
Survivor of employee with 20 
years of continuous service 
Pl ANS a 
Survivor of employee with 40 
years of continuous service 
M neei ASEA AOA es 
Survivor of employee with 45 
years of continuous service 
Clie E ice Se aes 
Residual payment, which guar- 
antees benefits greater than 
taxes payable regardless of em- 
Ployee’s years of service, equal 
to 4 percent of taxable earnings 
1937-46 plus 7 percent there- 
ore less benefits previously 
Ae Ses eS E P OEA 1) 4 
Present maximum assuming 
20 years of service, 1937-56, 
and that $701 insurance 
lump sum was only other 
benefit previously paid_____- 
Maximum assuming 40 years 
of service, 1937-76, and that 
$852 insurance lump 
was only other benefit ai 9, 093. 00 


1 701. 00 255. 00 


852. 00 255. 00 


886. 00 255. 00 


1 As of Jan. 1, 1957 
2 In January 1957.. 
3 In October 1956, 
4 No provision. 

(Office of Director of Research, United 
States Railroad Retirement Board, March 
1957.) 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my state- 
ment. 


Forty-second Anniversary of the Incorpo- 
ration of the City of Miami Beach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, March 
26 marks the 42d anniversary of the in- 
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corporation of the city of Miami Beach. 
From a tiny fishing village of barely 600 
population Miami Beach has grown to 
a thriving city of 60,000 which plays 
host to 134 million visitors annually. I 
want to take this opportunity to extend 
my heartiest congratulations to all the 
officials and citizens of Miami Beach who 
have helped make this fabulous growth 
possible. 

Only a few years ago Miami Beach 
was generally thought of as only a win- 
ter resort. Today the advantages of its 
spectacular location and unsurpassed 
climate have made it famous the world 
over as a year-round vacation spot. The 
vision and foresight of the early city 
fathers has been more than vindicated. 
Where formerly there had been only 
mangrove swamp and sand dunes there 
is now a modern resort city of palm- 
lined boulevards, multimillion-dollar ho- 
tels and apartments, fine shops, and 
beautiful homes. 

Since 1935 more hotels have been 
built in Miami Beach than in most of 
the rest of the entire United States. 
Today Miami Beach has over 370 hotels, 
with a total of 30,000 rooms. The city 
itself owns 706 acres of public parks, 
including 8 beaches and 15 play- 
grounds. With its two municipal audi- 
toriums, many hotel meeting rooms, and 
outstanding accommodations for visit- 
ors Miami Beach has become America’s 
most modern convention city. 

All this, plus an absence of soot, smoke, 
smog, or snow, makes Miami Beach an 
ideal place whether for permanent resi- 
dence or for a relaxing vacation. 

It is a pleasure to extend birthday 
greetings to one of the truly fabulous 
cities of the world. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
delivered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. George M. Humphrey, at the 
Masonic Temple in Detroit, Mich., on 
March 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


(Remarks by Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, Detroit, Mich., March 6, 1957) 


You have recently heard statements or 
seen such headlines as these: 

“Runaway Inflation Here.” 

“Direct Controls To Be Imposed.” 

“Depression Predicted Soon.” 

“Washington Will Sit Idly By.” 

Runaway inflation is not here now. But, 
everyone recognizes that costs have been 
creeping up in recent months and might 
eventually get out of hand unless everyone 
concerned uses the proper restraints. 

Direct controls are not under considera- 
tion now. They are utterly foreign to the 
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American way of life except in war-time or 
other great emergency. To enforce such 
controls over a long period of time without 
the patriotic stimulus of war would be an 
almost impossible task. There is nothing 
to indicate that return to the controls which 
we so quickly eliminated in 1953 is either 
likely or warranted in the foreseeable future. 

No one is predicting a depression now. 
There are no signs that the volume of busi- 
ness activity is about to decline in the near 
future. If all levels of Government, and 
the public in general, will control their ac- 
tivities at reasonable levels we can go on 
with a high degree of prosperity for a long 
time ahead. But, we can eventually have 
trouble, if, over a long period of time the 
Government keeps taking in taxes too much 
of -the money that should be going into 
making the jobs to keep our growing popu- 
lation well employed. 

Should a downtrend develop the Govern- 
ment would not, of course, sit idly by. It is 
dangerous to answer hypothetical questions 
about exactly what the Government would or 
would not do. The particular circumstances 
and conditions then prevailing would deter- 
mine the course to be properly pursued. Cer- 
tainly the Government might increase its 
activity within its means. It might well 
carry forward in times of downtrend certain 
Federal expenditures which should be post- - 
poned in a period of high activity. But such 
stepped-up expenditures should be kept 
within reasonable bounds and handled in 
such a way as not to shake confidence in the 
responsibility of the Government. The ac- 
tion of the Government, whatever it might 
be, should then be such as to stimulate the 
confidence of the people to expand their own 
activities, and thus expand private spending 
because it is obvious that if Government’s 
activity should shake the people’s confidence, 
then it might well retard private spending 
which in normal times is many times more 
than public spending can be. 

However, rather than to spend time specu- 
lating on remote possibilities let us look 
tonight at where we are and where we can go 
from here. This is, of course, of great concern 
to you as leaders in Michigan of the Repub- 
lican Party now directing the executive 
branch of our Government. For it is the 
Republican Eisenhower administration in the 
past 4 years which has been most successful 
in keeping our Nation’s economy in a healthy 
and growing condition. And it is the Repub- 
lican Party that can best continue to do so. 

Where do we stand now? 

We are the strongest Nation on earth. We 
have the greatest prosperity ever enjoyed by 
any nation. The overwhelming majority of 
our people now have the highest standard of 
living ever achieved by man, in peace and in 
freedom. 

What is the outlook? 

There is every reason why we should con- 
tinue to be the strongest, most prosperous 
nation, with the best supplied people, on 
earth. 

But it is always possible for us to dissi- 
pate our strength by unwise actions. The 
basic natural laws have not been, and never 
will be, repealed. 

Let’s always remember than an ounce of 
prevention is still worth a pound of cure. 
We are doing our level best by the use of 
prevention to avoid the necessity of a cure. 
And, we are encouraged to believe that our 
efforts may be effective. 

Under the Eisenhower administration the 
position of the Federal Government has been 
so improved that it is now living currently 
within its income. We had a budget surplus 
last year. We will have another budget sur- 
plus this year. And we have proposed still 
another balanced budget for 1958. This is 
the first time we have had a real prospect of 
three balanced budgets in succession for 
more than 25 years. 

It is the size of this budget, even though 
balanced, that concerns us. No man has 
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worked harder than President Eisenhower to 
bring about a lower total of budget expendi- 
tures. This is equally true of all others in 
responsible positions in this administration 
who have given long hours of painstaking 
work in the budget’s preparation. The fact 
is that the budget as we presented it to the 
Congress in January is the best that we 
could propose at the time, even though it 
provides for increasing Government spend- 
ing. 

In this connection it is important that 
the publie understand fully just how the 
functions of Government are divided in con- 
nection with budget making and the au- 
thority for expenditures. 

The law establishing this procedure speci- 
fies that “The President shall transmit to 
Congress during the first 15 days of each 
session, the budget,” which “shall set 
forth * * * [the] proposed functions and 
activities of Government; * * * [the] esti- 
mated expenditures and the proposed ap- 
propriations necessary in his judgment for 
the support of the Government for the en- 
suing fiscal year, * * * [as well as the] es- 
timated receipts of the Government.” 

But the final decision is the decision of 
the Congress. Its responsibility is estab- 
lished by the Constitution, which provides 
that “no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law * * *.” So that the Con- 
gress makes the final determination, not only 
of how much the Federal Government may 
spend but for what purposes all expendi- 
tures may be made. i 

It should, therefore, be clear that when 
the Executive asks the Congress, as we have 
done, to help to search out ways in which 
spending can be properly cut below what the 
Executive has proposed that we are acting 
only im strict conformity with constitu- 
tional processes in the way our Government 
is established. 

It is also important to bear in mind where 
the money goes that the Federal Government 
spends. 

By far the largest amount—63 percent of 
the total—is for security. ‘That includes the 
amounts in the various programs which it is 
estimated we need to protect ourselves 
against aggression. 

The second largest category of Federal 
spending is for programs fixed by various 
laws passed by the Congress. These pro- 
grams, such as veterans’ benefits, agricultural 
price support and soil-bank payments, grants 
to States for welfare payments, and the like, 
plus interest on the Federal debt, total about 
25 percent of Federal spending. In these 
programs, after Congress passes the laws, the 
Executive has little opportunity to exercise 
any discretion, but merely administers the 
program and writes and distributes the 
checks which the various laws direct. 

This leaves but 12 percent of Federal 
spending in which there is some elasticity in 
the opportunity to save money. 

It, therefore, becomes quite obvious that 
while some savings can always be made by 
ferreting out waste, extravagance, and dupli- 
cation, the really substantial reductions in 
Government spending can come only from 
changes in programs. These programs now 
in effect by decision of the Congress can be 
changed only by new decisions of the Con- 
gress. The executive branch must, of course, 
work closely with the Congress to arrive at 
the best judgments as to what the various 
programs must provide for. That is exactly 
what the Eisenhower administration is cur- 
rently doing with the Congress in this cam- 
paign which has received so much public 
notice recently searching to find out ways 
and means of reconsidering existing programs 
so as to make substantial reductions in Gov- 
ernment spending without either impairing 
our security or the necessary services to be 
rendered to the public. 

The President in his state of the Union 
message said that he would insist that the 
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executive department, in the next 4 years 
“search out additional ways to save money 
and manpower.” There are 16 months re- 
maining before spending under the proposed 
budget will be completed. We are working 
and will keep working on a day and night 
basis to find additional ways and places to 
save money so that we may come out with a 
lower spending figure at the end of the 
budget year. There is reason to be optimistic. 
about the prospects for success in this effort 
as everyone is cooperating with vigor and 
sincerity. We have asked the Congress to 
cooperate with us to this end and it is doing 
so in its actions on the appropriation bills. 
We are confident that some specific and sub- 
stantial reductions can become possible if the 
people of this country continue their insist- 
ence that Federal spending be brought under 
better control. 

Whose job is it to cut Federal spending? 
It is everybody’s job. It needs the active 
support—not just the approval—of the pub- 
lie. 

Basically it is the job of the American 
people for it is with the people—at the thou- 
sands of crossroads over the Nation—that 
the pressures for spending begin. A group 
of people who want some assistance or who 
get into trouble of some kind, turn to the 
Federal Government for help on the mistaken 
theory that money from the Federal Govern- 
ment does not cost anybody anything. 

The pressures applied are well known and 
are visible in Washington every day. If some 
Federal activity is to be discontinued be- 
cause it is no longer really needed, the towns- 
people in the community where Federal 
spending is to be curtailed will organize a 
campaign with their chamber of commerce 
to continue the spending within their lo- 
cality. They will take up the matter with 
their congressional delegations and the 
branch of Government which is trying to cur- 
tail the unnecessary spending comes under 
heavy criticism from them. It is these pres- 
sures for continuation of present programs 
or the beginning of new programs, for local 
groups or in many localities throughout the 
country, which, added together, result in the 
terrific sums of money the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending today. 

We need a campaign of public education 
so that the public will better understand 
the facts of life about Federal spending. 

They must realize that there is no bottom- 
less well of unlimited money in Washington. 
The only Government money that any per- 
son can get must come from the taxes he 
pays whether the payment is by check from 
Washington or from the city or county treas- 
urer or the town selectmen. 

There is all too prevalent añ attitude of 
“setting our cut so long as everyone else 
is getting theirs.” ‘There is a general feeling 
in many localities that “we must get our 
cut” of any Federal program or we will be 
cheated out of our rightful share of the 
money that the Government is spending and 
so many programs to spend Federal money 
are started and many local programs are thus 
abandoned at the local level and Washington 
is turned to for help that would otherwise 
be locally supplied. The people must come 
to understand that any program, if financed 
by Washington, can only be paid for by local 
tax money going to Washington, where some 
is used up for Washington overhead expense 
and what’s left goes back to the local com- 
munity which provided some or all of the 
money in the first place. 

The public must understand better that 
local spending for local needs is more effi- 
cient and that Federal programs for local 
needs should be curtailed. Public projects 
locally determined and locally financed are 
likely to be more efficiently administered 
than any project which is put into effect 
and supervised by some distant agency. A 
town meeting is less likely to spend its tax 
money on some unnecessary programs than 
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an agency in Washington a thousand miles 
away where a growing bureaucracy is en- 
trenching itself. 

President Eisenhower has often said and 
deeply believes that as Lincoln once said: 
“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselvyes—in their 
separate and individual capacities. In all 
that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.” 

Finally the people must be awakened to. 
the true meaning of freedom. If the people 
of America are to have the benefits of free- 
dom they must also bear the obligations of 
freedom. The Federal Government cannot 
absorb the obligations of the people and still 
permit the people to have and cherish the 
freedoms which have made this country 
great. The feeling is growing in this coun- 
try that regardless of how careless you are 
of your own obligations and activities, if you 
get into trouble somehow or other the Gov- 
ernment will take care of you and bail you 
out. If the people for themselves abdicate 
all self controls they can only have, in time, 
complete Government control. 

As our economy produces more it does not 
mean that the Government must spend more, 
continually increasing the paternalism of 
Government. Just the opposite is true. The 
more we have the better able more of us 
should be to do for ourselves and be less and 
less dependent upon the Government. 

High spending for our security will be re- 
quired for some time. 

But that is all the more reason why our 
expenditures in many other ways must be 
curtailed and postponed until security be- 
comes less costly and we are better able to 
afford more expense for some of the other 
things we might like to do. 

When there is an unfortunate serious sick- 
ness in the home some of the things that 
would otherwise be nice for the family to do 
must be postponed and await their turn. 

We must remain militarily strong. We 
must pay the cost of protecting our lives and 
way of living. But merely spending dollars 
does not guarantee this protection. The 
effective power of our defense is not 
measured only by its cost. 

During the past few years lethal weapons 
have been developed which can destroy whole 
cities and nations. These weapons are new 
and they are very costly. 

But the extremely high cost of new weap- 
ons simply increases the demand that we be 
highly selective and quick to abandon the 
expense of obsolete methods and equipment. 
We must, of course, always remain contin- 
ually on the alert for the elimination of 
duplication and waste wherever it is found. 

We must also remain strong economically 
for our greatest strength lies in our strong 
economy and the might of our great indus- 
trial machine. 

No one can say exactly how much we can 
spend for defense before we risk serious in- 
jury to our economy. While military spend- 
ing protects our lives it does not add to the 
permanent wealth of our Nation—to the new 
peacetime plants, machinery, farms, and 
homes which are required for our growing 


population. 
The billions we pay for military items and 
personnel exert substantial inflationary 


pressures. The money goes into the spend- 
ing stream but is not matched by production 
of goods which the people can buy. Mone- 
tary measures are helping to restrict these 
inflationary pressures. But, reductions in 
Federal spending would contribute greatly 
to the release of manpower and materials 
for increased production of peacetime goods 
and so help to hold down prices. 

The toll of inflation falls with. greatest 
impact upon the vast numbers of our citi- 
zens who are least able to protect themselves 
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from its cruel effect: the millions of pension- 
ers, life insurance and annuity holders, sav- 
ings depositors, and others living upon fixed 
incomes or upon those who have prudently 
laid by some reserve for their future protec- 
tion. That is why the Government must 
exert every effort to hold in check any new 
movement toward inflation. 

Can we really reduce Government spend- 
ing? 

We certainly can, provided that we are 
willing to also reduce some of the services 
and contributions which the Federal Govern- 
ment is now making to various groups of 
our citizens. Three years ago we cut Govern- 
ment expenditures substantially and made 
possible the greatest dollar tax cut in our 
history. This stimulated the surge of na- 
tional confidence which has spurred the 
prosperity of the past 2 years, the greatest 
prosperity we have ever known. These re- 
ductions in Government spending also helped 
to then stabilize the cost of living. 

Another reduction in Government spend- 
ing would not only tend to take some pres- 
sure off prices now and help to hold down the 
rising cost of living, but it would also lead 
the way toward another tax cut. 

This can all be done if we continue to 
pursue with vigor and determination the 
Eisenhower policies which have guided us so 
well in the past and have the widespread 
active support of our citizens. Most people 
are in favor of strict economy for everyone 
but themselves and their own pet projects. 
It will take more than that to accomplish 
our purpose. We must have the unselfish 
support of all groups who are willing to 
demand somewhat less “rom the Federal Gov- 
ernment for themselves as well as for all 
others for the great benefits that will surely 
result for all America. 

We are Americans first. We are Republi- 
cans second, but we are absolutely certain 
that the Republican principles of the past 4 
years have given us all more, better, and 
sounder conditions than we have known for 
years and that the best thing for all Amer- 
ica is to have them continued. 

So let’s really go to work to strengthen and 
revitalize our party at the grass roots from 
whence all real power comes, and build an 
even better, stronger party beginning now 
to insure the continuation of the principles 
of proven worth which will maintain the 
safest, strongest, most prosperous America 
for all of us in the future. 


A Proposal for Small Business Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of adequate financing for small 
business is one which has been with us 
for many years. Congressional commit- 
tees have investigated the problem, stu- 
dents of our business system have re- 
searched the problem, and all have found 
substantially the same answer—the pres- 
ent private financing machinery leaves a 
great gap insofar as small business is con- 
cerned. It does not provide adequate fi- 
nancing, either of risk capital or credit 
for people wishing to start.a new busi- 
ness, for established small businesses 
with good expansion opportunities, or for 
smail firms’ working capital needs. This 
gap is especially severe with respect to 
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long-term capital. But while the prob- 
lem has long been recognized, little or 
nothing has been done about it, and the 
problem ever grows more severe. 

This is a problem which affects not 
merely the welfare of small-business 
people. It has a direct bearing on the 
welfare of the whole country. It in- 
volves such questions as whether we shall 
continue to have a competitive system 
of business, with low prices for consum- 
ers, or whether we shall have increasing 
concentration of business into the hands 
of a few corporate empires, with con- 
sumer exploitation and all of the politi- 
cal and social consequences implied in a 
system of great concentrations of eco- 
nomic power. 

A CHRONIC PROBLEM HAS BECOME ACUTE 


The present tight money policy has 
only served to make a chronic problem 
a most acute problem. Since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board began applying the 
brakes to commercial bank credit 2 years 
ago this month, small firms have found 
it increasingly more difficult to obtain 
credit, either for new plants, new stores, 
new equipment, or for financing inven- 
tories at their old levels of operation. 
Yet credit is still available in abundance 
to the big corporations, and these con- 
tinue to expand at a record pace. New 
shopping centers and new supermar- 
kets are springing up every day. Al- 
though the credit squeeze was in full 
force and effect throughout the whole of 
last year, it did not reduce the total vol- 
ume of nonresidential commercial con- 
struction, nor the volume of industrial 
construction. On the contrary, while the 
effect of the credit squeeze was plainly 
visible in the drop in residential build- 
ing last year, both commercial and in- 
dustrial construction showed substan- 
tial increases over 1955. According to 
reports of the Department of Commerce, 
the value of private commercial build- 
ings constructed last year reached $3.3 
billion, which was 8 percent more than 
in 1955, and 49 percent more than in 
1954. 

The fact that the new supermarkets 
being built today are being built almost 
exclusively as new outlets for the great 
national chains, is no fault of the small- 
business people. Many well-established 
retail firms would very much like to 
build the new supermarkets and keep 
pace with the trends. It is not by choice 
that they must sit back and watch their 
trade dwindle away. But the difference 
is that the big national corporations can 
obtain the money for these new stores, 
while smaller firms cannot obtain the 
money, or can obtain money only on such 
unfavorable terms as to make the ven- 
ture impractical. 


A LONG-RANGE SOLUTION OFFERED 


My attention has been called to a most 
interesting analysis. of this problem 
which I know will interest all the Mem- 
bers. It appears in the January issue 
of the magazine Skirmisher, which is a 
monthly publication of the Independent 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. Here the editors 
point out that the big chains are ob- 
taining financing for new supermarkets 
at what amounts to 100 percent of the 
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land and construction costs. The big 
chains can find big financiers, with ac- 
cess to the big money markets, who will 
construct these supermarkets in ex- 
change for a long-term lease. The small 
firm, on the other hand, is confronted 
with the problem of meeting 40 to 50 
percent of the construction costs, and 
obtaining mortgage money to cover the 
other 50 or 60 percent. 

The editors. of Skirmisher have pro- 
posed a solution, not merely to meet the 
present tight-money situation, but a so- 
lution to the chronic problem of small- 
business financing. The proposal is for 
the establishment of what the editors 
call a Federal discount agency. Such 
an agency, which would require an ini- 
tial investment of Government money, 
would be run by the small-business peo- 
ple themselves, on a voluntary coopera- 
tive-membership basis; and the mem- 
bers would have a financial risk in the 
organization. The fact that this pro- 
posed agency would be managed by the 
small-business people themselves, on the 
self-help basis, is to my mind the most 
appealing part of the proposal. 

LITTLE HELP FROM THE SMALL BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 


Skirmisher does not overlook the 
loan program of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The editors point out 
several reasons, however, why SBA does 
not meet the need. And they reach the 
conclusion that “small-business benefits 
from the SBA are almost infinitesimal.” 
The principal difficulties with the SBA 
lending are that its requirements for col- 
lateral and assurance of loan repayment 
parallel those of commercial banks, 
which have helped to create a credit gap 
in the first place, and the process of try- 
ing to obtain a loan from SBA involves 
too much redtape. In consequence, 
SBA has made very few small-business 
loans. Furthermore, I would add an- 
other objection of my own, which is that 
SBA’s program involves direct lending 
from the Federal agency—an arrange- 
ment which, to my mind, is not nearly 
as conducive to a real and permanent 
solution to the problem as is a coopera- 
tive arrangement, managed by small- 
business people themselves. 


40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH FEDERAL LAND BANK 
SYSTEM 


Coincidentally, I have today received 
a most interesting pamphlet from the 
Federal land bank of Baltimore, com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary of the 
Federal Land Bank System. This sys- 
tem presents an exact parallel to 
“Skirmisher’s” proposal for small busi- 
ness, and it has had remarkable success 
in assisting farmers with their financing 
problem. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act, which 
brought the land bank system into being, 
was part of President Woodrow Wilson’s 
program for breaking the control of the 
“money trust,” and creating a self-help 
system whereby small farmers could ob- 
tain financing to carry on the business 
of farming. The act was passed by a 
Democratic Congress and signed by 
President Wilson in 1916, and the 12 
Federal land banks began making loans 
the following year. 
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MORE LOANS TO FARMERS IN. 5 STATES THAN TO 
ALL UNITED STATES SMALL BUSINESS 


In the past 40 years, the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore has made more than 
69,000 loans, totaling more than $263 
million, to farmers in 5 States—Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. This amounts to an 
average of 1,700 loans per year. In con- 
trast, through December of last year, 
SBA’s record of loans made to small 
business amounted to 1,300 loans per 
year. In other words, the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore has made substan- 
tially more loans per year to farmers in 
just 5 States, than the SBA has made, 
in each year of its operation, to more 
than 4 million small-business firms in 
the whole United States. Furthermore, 
a majority of SBA’s loans have involved 
the guaranteeing, in part, of commercial 
bank loans, and to some probable ex- 
tent, do not represent new credit which 
would not have been available to small 
business anyway. 

FEDERAL LAND BANKS HAVE HELPED FARMERS 
AND MADE PROFITS 

The Federal farm-loan system works 
in this way: 

In order that farmers might own and 
operate the system, the law provided for 
the organization of local farm-loan as- 
sociations through which land-bank 
loans would be made. Each borrower 
must buy one $5 share of stock in his 
association for each $100 he borrows. 
The association, in turn, must buy a like 
amount of stock in the Federal land 
bank. The stock is redeemed at par 
value when the loan is repaid. 

In the beginning, Government. capi- 
tal was placed in the banks, to get the 
system going; and Government capital 
was added in the depression period, 
when these banks were asked to be espe- 
cially lenient to farmers, and to help 
them meet their obligations to other 
creditors. 

But by 1947 all Government capital 
had been repaid. Furthermore, the 
Baltimore bank now has more than 
$9,600,000 of retained earnings, plus 
some $4,500,000 of capital stock owned 
by the local associations. This is after 
having paid all operating expenses and 
having paid, in most years, dividends on 
the capital stock. 

Yet farmers have had the benefit of 
financing—on lenient terms and at low 
interest rates—which would not other- 
wise have been available to them. They 
have been able to buy land, erect build- 
ings, buy livestock and equipment, and 
generally carry on the business of farm- 
ing by a system of individual, family- 
owned farms. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND BANKING COMMITTEES 

SHOULD CONSIDER “SKIRMISHER” PROPOSAL 

I would like to invite the Members’ 
attention to “Skirmisher’s” article which 
I mentioned earlier. This reflects au- 
thentic, firsthand experiences of small- 
business people in the retail grocery and 
meat businesses. I am offering a some- 
what condensed version of this article 
for the Rrecorp, below. It goes into other 
possible functions of the proposed Fed- 
eral Discount Agency—such as. pooling 
purchases of supplies—in addition to 
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the financing operations which I have 
discussed. 

In addition, I invite the Members’ at- 
tention to the 40th anniversary state- 
ment of the Federal Land Bank of Bal- 
timore which follows the “Skirmisher” 
article. 

It would seem to me especially appro- 
priate that the Small Business Commit- 
tee and the Banking Committee give 
careful consideration to the proposal 
which “Skirmisher” has made. It is a 
serious and thoughtful proposal. Cer- 
tainly, some solution must be found, and 
found promptly, to the unequal and in- 
adequate financing available to small 
firms, if we are to continue to have a 
business system in which there is a place 
for vigorous and progressive small firms. 

The article and statement follow: 
MARYLAND GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION MAKES PLEA 

FOR FEDERAL DISCOUNT AGENCY TO PERMIT 

SMALL BUSINESS TO EXPAND AND COMPETE 

WITH CHAINS ON EVEN TERMS 

According to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the Government agency set up to aid 
small business—or make a gesture toward 
it—there are 4 million small businesses of all 
types; there are 200,000 big businesses. 

Thus the small business units outnumber 
the big ones by 20 to 1. 

While big business deals in heavy volume 
and, in some cases, in heavy production, the 
overwhelming majority of small business 
units makes their aggregate value an equally 
important contribution to the national 
economy. 

It is a contribution that should not be lost 
or risked. But what is happening? In this 
era (not to say this administration) of big 
business small business is getting smaller 
and big business is getting bigger. 

If the trend not so unfortunate and unde- 
sirable it might recall the old joke: “The rich 
get richer, while the poor get children.” 


FAMILY OF SMALL BUSINESS SHRINKING 
* * + * * 


One of the greatest advantages big busi- 
ness has is greater ease and better terms for 
obtaining public and private financing for 
expansions and improvements. 

In the big new housing developments and 
shopping centers mushrooming all over the 
country, one central chain outlet can put 
dozens of neighboring competitors out of 
business almost overnight. 

Small business can hardly relocate because 
it hasn’t the means. What is sorely needed— 
and what in all fairness must be made avail- 
able before it is too late—is some comparable 
financial plan for small business to expand, 
improve or relocate. 


SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


The Small Business Administration as it 
stands is not of much help to the average 
small business because. its terms are too 
restrictive. 

* * s * e 

During the first 5 months of the Govern- 
ment’s present fiscal year the SBA received 
2,734 loan applications and approved 1,255 
for a total of $52 million. 

In Maryland the SBA has lent about 
$1,500,000 in regular loans and about $1 mil- 
lion in “disaster” loans. Most of the latter 
were to borrowers hard hit by Hurricane 
Hazel. 

* kd * * 

Harry Baron, manager of the Maryland 
office of the SBA, in the Calvert Building, 
was asked why a businessman would go to 
the agency for a loan if he had collateral 
enough for it at a bank. Mr. Baron 
countered: 

“Have you tried it lately?” meaning money 
is tight. 
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“The banks are making short-term loans 
only now,” he explained. “The SBA is about 
the only place a small-business man can 
get a long-term loan.” 

This, in itself, is added evidence of the 
need for easier administration terms for 
small business. In the present state small 
business benefits from the SBA are almost 
infinitesimal. 

La e + + Q 


SBA FORMS AND REDTAPE 


One Small Business Administration re- 
quirement—that the small-business appli- 
cant must have certification that his bank 
will not lend him—means, in effect, that he 
must ruin his credit to that extent. 

Then, if finally he can establish credit with 
SBA, its forms, procedures, etc.—all the so- 
called Government redtape—are so long, 
complicated, and generally impossible that 
the average applicant ultimately throws up 
his hands. 

The need is for a guaranteeing Govern- 
ment agency that will permit the small- 
business man to build for himself or have 
built for him facilities that will allow him to 
compete with the chains on even terms. 

As matters stand, the small-business bor- 
rower has to add the greater costs of his 
credit to the cost of his merchandise. 

+ + * * Ka 


WHAT IS THE REAL NEED? 


The big corporate chains can go on the 
open market and have a builder construct 
not only an outlet but also all parking and 
other outside facilities. By delivery of a 
long term lease the builder can discount 
the lease at 100 percent on the dollar and 
an interest rate of from 4 to 44%4 percent. 

Can anyone imagine a small-business man 
persuading a big lease insurance company to 
buy ground and build an outlet for him on a 
basis of 1 or 114 percent of his annual busi- 
ness volume? No. 

But this type of discount is a common 
function with the chains—and banks, insur- 
ance companies and other creditors fight to 
keep this kind of business. Why? 

Because they have the assurance of the 
chains, with the latter’s strong financial 
backing, that their construction money is 
secure. It amounts to a guaranty. 

* * e s * 


The independent grocer or any other small- 
business man—and any landlord he might 
persuade to build a store for him—must pay 
5 or 6 percent interest on any loan. They 
also must have cash or security sufficient to 
discount the loan at only 50 or 60 percent. 

Thus the grocer or other small-business 
man not only has to add the additional inter- 
est cost to the cost of everything he sells; 
he also has to depreciate his own credit 40 
percent of the cost of his facility or has to 
pay his landlord a premium rate to estab- 
lish a 40 percent credit against the improve- 
ment. 

* * e e e 


Summing up, what the small-business 
man needs—what is really required if the 
balance between big business and small busi- 
ness is to be maintained—or regained—is a 
Federal discount agency. This would pro- 
vide the small-business man with services 
already available to the chains. 

They include adequate interest on mort- 
gage commitments, legal and tax advice and 
some Government control of volume pur- 
chasing and distribution. The last would 
enable the small-business man, too, to enjoy 
the direct benefits of distribution of the 
present surplus market, the same as the 
chains enjoy it. 

As matters stand, local suppliers in any 
area are in danger of seeing their markets 
dry up because the chains, with their tre- 
mendous purchasing power, are wiping out 
the middleman, buying produce, canned 
goods, bake goods and even meat directly 
from producers, 
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"The condition is obvious on the 
Eastern Shore, where the tremendous fryer 
industry is definitely a distressed market. 

Since the activities of the chaims is a 
standing threat to the suppliers, the latter’s 
only countermeasure is to pledge their 
credit and ‘build their own centers to supply 
the small grocer. This would guarantee 
them an outlet for their production and also 
assure them that the chains could not, 
under any conditions, dry them up by direct 
buying and eventually take over their in- 
dusiry. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY STATEMENT OF THE 
FEDERAL LAND BANK OF BALTIMORE 

Forty years of service in farmers 
solve their financial t is the 
contribution made by the Federal Land Bank 
of Baltimore to the agricultural economy. 
On March 24, 1917, the bank received its 
charter to make mortgage loans to farmers 
in ‘Delaware, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. (The charter was 
later amended ‘to include the Island of Puerto 


manded a source of credit which would pro- 
vide long-term loans, at reasonable interest 
rates, that could be repaid from farm earn- 
ings on a systematic basis. The Federal 
Farm Loan Act, which brought the Land 
Bank System into being to meet this need, 
was signed by President Woodrow Wilson 
July 17, 1916, and the 12 Federal land banks 
began making loans the following year. 

In order that the farmer-borrowers might 
own and operate the new system, the law 
provided for the organization of local na- 
tional farm loan ‘associations through which 
land bank loans would be made. Each bor- 
rower is required to buy one $5 share of 
stock in his local association for each $100 
he borrows, and the association, in turn, 
buys a like amount of stock in the Federal 
tand bank of its district. (The stock is re- 
deemed at par value when the loan is paid.) 

- Except for Government capital which was 
placed in the land banks in the beginning, 
and during the depression years when these 
banks were asked to give lenient treatment 
to borrowers in financial distress, the farmer- 
borrowers have ‘had complete ownership of 
the system. “The final amount of Govern- 
ment capital was retired in 1947. ‘The funds 
which the land banks lend have always been 
obtained by selling bonds in the security 
markets. 

During the depression years of the early 
1930’s, the 12 land banks rendered a great 
service. At that time they constituted the 
principal source of mortgage credit avail- 
able to farmers. It has been estimated 
that im the year 1934 they granted ‘70 percent 
ef the total volume of mortgage loans that 
were made, including the funds they loaned 
es agents of the Federal Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. A substantial portion of the money 
loaned at that time was used to meet bor- 
rowers’ obligations to other creditors who 
were demanding payment. The land banks 
followed courageous lending practices dur- 
ing that period when land values were ex- 
ceedingly low, and their collection policies 
were lenient for all farmers who were doing 
their best and who appeared to have a rea- 
sonable chance of working out of their dis- 
tressed financial condition over a period of 
time 


The Federal Land Bank of Baltimore has 
amade more than 69,000 loans totaling over 
$263 million. These funds were used to help 
buy land, erect farm buildings, pay off other 
debts, buy livestock, machinery, and equip- 
ment, and, generally, to improve farm prop- 
erties and farm operations. A high per- 
centage of the loans have been completely 
repaid and a large number of folks now own 
their farm homes free of debt because the 
repayment plan enabled them to make small 
annual or semiannual payments from their 
farm earnings, 


The Baltimore bank has more than $9,- 
600,000 of retained earnings in its reserve 
and surplus accounts and over $4,500,000 of 
capital stock owned entirely by the 36 na- 
tional farm loan associations in its. district. 
Dividends were resumed In 1951 and a 4 
percent dividend ‘has ‘been paid each suc- 
ceeding year. The combined capital stock of 
the national farm Joan assoriations amounts 
to over $4,500,000 and their retained earn- 
ings exceed $1,300,000. Many of the asso- 
ciations pay dividends to stockholders-bor- 
rowers but others thus far have used all 
earnings to strengthen their reserves. 

Recently, credit life insurance was made 
available, on an optional basis, enabling a 
borrower ‘to have his loan paid off, up to a 
maximum of $10,000, in event of his death, 
thereby relieving his family of a heavy debt 
burden. 

The land-bank system has served as a 
pioneer in the farm-mortgage field, insti- 
tuting such features as the amortized plan 
of repayment, the normal value appraisal 
concept, and the future payment plan. The 

has had a stabilizing influence in 
agriculture, thereby benefiting many farm- 
ers who have never used its credit services. 
Its well-trained personnel, sound financial 
condition, and constructive credit policies 
place the system in a better position than 
ever to render helpful credit service to farm 
people as we look forward to the challenge 
which changes in agriculture will bring in 
the years ahead, 


Atemic Power Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF "THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the Honorable CARL 
T. DURHAM, will make an address tonight 
in Philadelphia on the subject Some 
Realism on Atomic Power Development. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOME REALISM on ATOMIC POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Speech before National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Conference on Atomic Energy 
in Industry at Philadelphia, Pa., on March 
14, 1957, by the Honorable CARL T. DURHAM, 
chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy) 


The topic I have chosen for discussion this 
‘evening—on realism in atomic power—would 
‘appear appropriate for the aggregation of 
engineers and businessmen at this nuclear 
congress. Engineers are noted for getting 
down to brass ‘tacks, and businessmen are 
known ‘to be interested in the realities of 
profits and loss statements. 

Now actually in making this kind of a 
speech, I am in a sense stepping a hit out 
of character. For I am one of the greatest 
optimists about the present and future pros- 
pects for atomic energy development. 

I think we have made a great deal of 
progress since the first Atomic Energy Act 
was passed in 1946. I further believe that 
we have made considerable progress since 
the act was amended in 1954. 

Perhaps the greatest single reason for 
this progress over the years has been that 
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we ‘have ‘had a civilian Atomic Energy 
Commission respomsible for ‘the “program, 
carrying out its activities through indus- 
trial and university contractors with ad- 
ministration in the field. More recently the 
1954 amendments have encouraged greater 
‘private ownership and participation, per- 
mitted greater deciassification of technical 
information, and provided the basis for the 
international atoms for peace program. 

Tonight I want to take a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach and review some of the hard 
facts and raise some of the hard questions 
which are necessary to an understanding 
and solution to the problems which face us. 
‘These facts and questions have for the most 
part emerged out of the open statutory hear- 
ings which the joint committee has recently 
concluded and other executive hearings 
which we have held. 

In passing let me say that in bringing up 
these matters, I am following the tradition 
of the previous chairmen and past and pres- 
ent associates on ‘the joint committee. As 
you Know, our committee in addition to be- 
ing the only joint committee with legislative 
functions, has. a tradition of being a kind of 
watchdog for the atomic More- 
over, we take real pride in providing en- 
couragement and sometimes the spur for 
the executive branch ‘to establish neces- 
Sary policies and programs in the atomic 
energy field. 

Our ovetriding problem as I see it, is how 
to maintain our world leadership in atomic 
energy. In ‘the field of atomic weapons 
and military reactors that is mecessary for our 
immediate survival. In the field of civilian 
atomic power, it is mecessary for our world 
prestige and long-time survival. 

First, I would like to touch upon our 
military atomic energy situation. Our 
scientists and engineers at our great Los 
Alamos and Livermore Laboratories have 
done a remarkable job in improving ‘the 
weapon designs which are showing up in 
eur stockpile. 

‘Our vast plants for producing weapon ma- 
terial, U-235 and plutonium, are turning 
out record quantities of material. But 
here our first question arises. Are we ppo- 
ducing enough plutonium, taking into ac- 
count the revolution by which ‘nuclear 
weapons are supplanting conventional 
weapons? Unfortunately our military plan- 
ning is apparentiy geared to current pro- 
ductive capacity instead of our needs 3 or 4 
years hence. This is obviously a subject 
which cannot be explored publicly in its .en- 
tirety. ‘Suffice it to say that it will be high 
on the Tist for consideration by the Joint 
Committee in coming weeks. 

In the field of military reactors, we can 
take a great deal of pride in the outstanding 
success of the naval reactors program, under 
the teadership of Admiral Rickover. ‘The 
Nautiius has been the prototype for the com- 
plete transformation of the Navy to nuclear 
propulsion. Currently we have the Nautilus 
and the Sea Wolf operating, with 7 other 
atomic subs under construction, and plans 
for 6 additional subs, a guided missile cruiser, 
and an aircraft carrier. 

In the field of Army package power Te- 
actors, we also are making progress. The 
demonstration plant at Fort Belvoir is sched- 
vied for operation this spring. Several 
other promising approaches are being ex- 
plored. 

In the field of aircraft nuclear propulsion 
we are also making progress. The AEC in 
its 21st semiannual report announced that 
the first jet aircraft engine powered by 
atomic energy went into operation at the 
GE Idaho site in January 1956. 

But here we encounter our second ques- 
tion. For despite steady progress since a 
cutback in 1953, the Defense Department 
is again using the meat ax instead of the 
scalpel on the ANP program. Here is a 
program where the sound principles of man- 
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agement have. constantly .been violated. 
‘Management has been indecisive with au- 
thority spread out among several different 
offices and branches. In the current cut- 
back, no objectives, schedules, or target dates 
have been set to provide guidance in the 
program. Here again, the Joint Committee 
is trying to help get the program back on 
a sound course. 

Now turning to the civilian power reactor 
field, we can also point to considerable prog- 
ress. We have a remarkably diversified pro- 
gram at the experimental level. Eight or 
more different reactor concepts are being 
developed to the experimental reactor stage 
by the Commission. 

Moreover we have in the 5,000-kilowatt 
Argonne experimental boiling water reactor 
our first regularly operating atomic power- 
plant. I had the honor of pulling the lever 
that brought the plant up to power last 
month. 

We are also looking forward to the 60,000- 
kilowatt Shippingport reactor coming into 
operation next fall. It will be our first 
full-scale atomic powerplant. The Joint 
Committee has consistently followed the 
progress of this project and its predecessors 
in the naval reactors program. From these 
projects we have gained some experience 
and insight into the problems facing the 
civilian atomic power program. Only last 
week some of my associates and I visited 
Shippingport and were greatly impressed 
with what we saw. 

We can also take some encouragement in 
the response which private power companies, 
and State, municipal and cooperative power 
agencies have shown toward the Commis- 
sion’s invitations to participate in the 
power demonstration program, or to go out 
on their own hook in planning to build atom- 
ic powerplants. .The responses which have 
occurred since the last session by such or- 
ganizations as the Virginia-Carolina group, 
the New England Power Co., the Ohio 
Valley group, the Northern States Power 
group, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the 
Pacific Power & Light group, and the Chu- 
gach Cooperative, are gratifying, particularly 
in view of some of the problems I shall 
discuss later. 

But as indicated at our recent hearings, we 
have run into some real problems and ques- 
tions in regard to our program for the de- 
velopment and construction of large scale 
power reactors. At the outset of the hear- 
ings, I made two observations which were 
abundantly borne out during the hearings 
and subsequently. In my opening state- 
ment I said: 

“Some of the things which perplex us are 
the following: 

“1. Although we see steady progress in our 
technology, the technical and engineering 
problems encountered appear to be consider- 
ably greater than anticipated. This discour- 
aging note applies to both Government-fi- 
nanced and privately financed projects. The 
Joint Committee was informed. last Friday 
that cost estimates for 2 major power 
reactor projects—1 private and 1 Govern- 
ment-financed—have increased approxi- 
mately $15 million, which amounts to 20 
to 40 percent of original estimates. We have 
been informed privately of similar cost in- 
creases on other projects. Schedules of 
completion on some projects have also ap- 
parently been extended, or should be ex- 
tended. 

“2. Although the immediate financial in- 
centives in this country for reactors does 
not appear good for the next 10 years, the 
need for reactors abroad is apparently very 
great and immediate. Thus the Three Wise 
Men of Euratom indicated that Euratom 
needed 3 million kilowatts of atomic power in 
1963 and 15 million by 1967. This would 
mean 30 reactors the size of Detroit Edison 
by 1963 and 150 by 1967. This is a lot of 
reactors, but AEC and the State Department 
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say the goal is feasible. I. don’t need to 
point any moral from the above.” 

A sample of statements during the hear- 
ings confirming these increases in cost and 
completion dates is as follows: 

“The Yankee Atomic Power group reported 
that an estimate has been made which 
indicates that overall costs of the plant will 
exceed the original estimate of $35 million 
by a substantial margin. The completion 
date has been moved from late 1959 to 
late 1960. 

“AEC indicated that the estimate for the 
Consumers Public Power District project had 
increased 80 to 100 percent from the original 
estimated $25 million. The completion date 
has been moved from 1959 to 1961. 

“Westinghouse representatives stated that 
current estimates for the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light acqueous homogeneous reac- 
tor are appreciably higher than original esti- 
mates.” 

AEC Commissioner Thomas Murray indi- 
cated that estimates for small atomic power- 
plants had also gone up. The 10,000-kilo- 
watt Wolverine Electric Co-op project had 
already increased about 25 percent.” AEC 
representatives indicated that the original 
estimate for the Elk River co-op had been 
withdrawn by the equipment manufacturer, 
with an indication in later testimony of a 
80 percent increase. 

It should be noted that most of these in- 
creases are in estimated costs before even 
design is completed. Thus it is possible that 
actual costs might be reduced or, more likely, 
increased. 

The reasons given for these increases in 
costs, in addition to normal price increases, 
were unanticipated development and engi- 
neering problems, usually in the non-nuclear 
portions. Admiral Rickover had some im- 
portant things to say about these problems 
in a recent speech as follows: 

“Many factors have been suggested as 
the major source of difficulty in achieving 
nuclear power. Secrecy, the novel scientific 
concepts involved, legal and governmental 
restrictions—each of these has been cited 
as the major stumbling block. 

“The main problem is with materials and 
equipment generally considered as conven- 
tional, but which must conform to the ex- 
acting standards required of all components 
of a nuclear powerplant. 

“It has not been difficult to focus the 
necessary attention on the novel features 
of nuclear power, such as the nuclear reactor 
itself. * * * But it has been very difficult 
to get sufficient effort directed toward the 
more conventional aspects of nuclear 
plants—the heat exchangers, the pumps, the 
valves, the instrumentation. Here normal 
engineering and manufacturing techniques 
have proved to be inadequate when applied 
to nuclear plants.” 

Admiral Rickover also had something to 
say about the management problems in- 
volved: 

“We have found that before a company 
can produce heat exchangers, valves, pumps, 
instruments, or other components suitable 
for a nuclear powerplant, a complete revi- 
sion of its normal organizational proce- 
dures is necessary. A full-time project man- 
ager responsible directly to top manage- 
ment must be placed in change of the nu- 
clear products. He must establish new levels 
of engineering and scientific competence. 
This generally requires that personnel be 
given special education and training. 

“New tools and procedures for inspection 
must be developed and put into use. Facili- 
ties for testing raw materials and the final 
product must be designed and installed. 
Often these are very expensive. 

“In short, an entirely new level of techni- 
cal and administrative competence must be 
built up for even the so-called conventional- 
type equipment.” 
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Now I assure you that the reason I dwell on 
these problems is not because I want our 
program to look bad. I certainly do not. 
But these somewhat unpleasant facts raise 
a number of questions. Of particular in- 
terest are the following: 

1. Who is going to pay these increased 
costs? 

2. What are their implications as to the 
realities of private participation in atom- 
power development during the next 5 or 10 
years? 

On the question of who is going to pay 
for the increased costs, it is probably going 
to be primarily the equipment manufacturer. 
AEC by reason of its fixed contributions to 
demonstration projects, has encouraged the 
placing of the risk of loss on the equipment 
and component manufacturer. The same 
policy is standard practice among power 
companies and co-ops in contracting for 
commercial projects. Some of the additional 
costs will be shared by power operators to be 
charged off through their rates. The differ- 
ence between the estimated cost of nuclear 
plants and the cost of a conventional plant 
of the same capacity will, of cotirse, have 
to be borne by the power operator. 

Perhaps it was looking at these hard facts 
and questions that prompted Mr. Frank Mc- 
Cune, vice president of General Electric in 
charge of their atomic energy work, to write 
to the committee that their number one 
problem is the following: 

“Of primary importance is the present 
lack of economic incentive. Normally a 
business begins to grow rapidly when its 
products produce increased value for its 
customers. Presently there is much to do 
before atomic power is competitive in our 
normal markets; hence our customers are 
spending money on their projects rather than 
receiving increased value from them. I 
believe that it takes more than the usual 
faith and courage to invest heavily in such 
a business environment.” 

As you know, a recent survey by the 
Atomic Forum confirmed that industrialists 
believe that the lack of a financial incentive 
is their number one problem. 

Getting back to my realism once again, I 
would like to make one further observation: 
Perhaps all of us in one degree or another 
have erred in treating the program as if 
commercial atomic power were here or just 
around the corner in this country. Actually 
all of the problems are normal for a large 
scale research and development effort. It is 
“par for the course” in development work to 
sometimes miss cost estimates by 100 percent 
and completion dates by a year or two. 

A further question arises growing out of 
the above observation, to wit: Are we not 
applying methods applicable to a large-scale 
conventional power projects, rather than 
methods more attuned to large-scale research 
and development work in the atomic-energy 
field? ? 

Thus, for example, the co-ops and private- 
power companies (with one exception) are 
contracting for the development and con- 
struction of their reactor plants on a turn- 
key basis to the private equipment company. 
This amounts to practically complete dele- 
gation of technical and administrative direc- 
tion of the project to the equipment com- 
pany. The co-op or private company have 
few supervisory engineers or management 
specialists assigned to supervise or bird- 
dog the project. Yet, in some cases, the 
equipment company has never before built 
a complete reactor. 

In contrast, the AEC in building the Ship- 
pingport reactor has a complete technical 
staff under Admiral Rickover and extensive 
field management and procurement super- 
visory staff working with the prime con- 
tractor and subcontractors. Yet even here 
with an adaptation of an established design 
it is taking more than 4 years to complete 
the reactor project. 
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‘Now what are the implications of some 
of the above facts for you as engineers and 
businessmen? It seems to me that it raises 
the question of whether you should get 
stronger management and engineering per- 
sonnel in the private utility groups, munici- 
palities, and co-ops to direct and supervise 
the work of their contractors. Moreover, 
there should ‘be greater recognition that the 
work is primarily at a research and develop- 
ment stage, and that this costs a great deal 
of money. 

Now what are the implications of our 
realism for all of us as citizens. It seems to 
me that it means if we really want to ac- 
celerate our atomic-energy program under 
present conditions, it will take considerably 
more private and Government funds, risk 
taking, and effort by everyone concerned. It 
particularly means the training of many 
more people in nuclear work. 

That brings me to the question of whether 
it is worth it. I think it is, if we are measur- 
ing its worth in terms of world leadership. 
For our atomic leadership has become a part 
of our foreign policy, whether we like it 
or not. 

At the present time our present leadership 
is being seriously challenged. ‘The British 
only last week announced that their already 
large-scale program has been quadrupled. 
This includes approximately 20 power sta- 
tions involved 80 to 40 reactors for a total 
of 5 to 6 million kilowatts at an estimated 
capital cost of $2% billion. ‘These power 
reactors will begin coming on the line in 
T260. 

As I have indicated, the 6-nation Euro- 
pean EURATOM group has plans for 3 million 
kilowatts by 1962 and 15 million by 1967. 
Japan is also interested in developing atomic 
power rapidly. 

Although the Russians.are undoubtedly pe- 
hind us in technology, they have an ambi- 
tious program, both in terms of variety of 
reactor concepts and total number of plants 
and kilowatts produced. According to the 
statement of the Soviet spokesman, Dr. Ivan 
V. Kurchatov, and other Soviet announce- 
ments, the Russians expect to have between 
2 million kilowatts and 2144 million kilowatts 
by 1960, with considerable capacity coming 
into operation in late 1958. 

The joint committee reported last year 
that, based on Soviet achievements in other 
aspects of atomic energy development, and 
in other technological fields, there is no rea- 
son to believe the Russians cannot achieve 
their goal provided they give it top priority. 

Then there are the Latin American and 
underdeveloped nations who are locking to us 
for help. 


The challenge and opportunity is there. - 


The question is, can we mest it? I believe 
we-can. But we can’t afford to wait another 
year or two. 

One of the most challenging and, in a 
sense, encouraging things that came out of 
our recent hearings was that this urgent 
meed for atomic power in foreign countries 
offers a great opportunity for our domestic 
atomic equipment industry to get some ex- 
perience and make some money in foreign 
markets until atomic power becomes more 
economic here. But there are many com- 
plex problems to be solved in encouraging 
this international development. 

Witnesses were practically unanimous that 
we need a far more aggressive program to 
back up our equipment suppliers in their 
efforts abroad. Red tape needs to be cut, 
and reactor projects need to be considered 
end sold as a package including fuel fabri- 
cation and reprocessing in order to compete 
with our friends abroad. : 

Now, in summary, what do we do about 
it? ‘Taking the broad sweep of our world 
leadership in weapons and in military and 
Civilian reactor development, I would rec- 
ommend that we seriously consider the fol- 
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lowing (all subject to further study and 
consideration by the joint committee): 

1. We should authorize construction of 
an additional plutonium ‘producing reactor 
at Hanford, Wash. It would seem wise to 
also make provision for utilizing the waste 
heat for producing electric power. 

2. We should authorize the development 
and construction of a Mark I flying proto- 
type of a nuclear propelled aircraft with a 
realistic target date for completion. 

8. We should substantially increase AEC 
funds for reactor research and development 
work. 

4. We should inaugurate an accelerated 
domestic reactor demonstration ‘program 
which will ensure that we will have a variety 
of operating prototype power reactors in 
this country ‘by 1961 or 1962. 

5. We must establish a foreign power- 
reactor demonstration program which will 
assist friendly nations abroad and help pro- 
vide research and development assistance 
and a foreign market for domestic equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

6. We should enact the indemnity legis- 
lation to cover liability for reactor accidents. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize that 
time is of the essence at this juncture. 
I don’t believe we need a “crash” program. 
But on the other hand we can’t afford to 
wait too long where our national prestige 
and world leadership are at stake. 

This is not the first time that the joint 
committee and the Commission have faced 
the need for urgency in our atomic energy 
program. I am hopeful that we can and 
will work out a program in this session 
which will satisfy our needs and obligations 
as a world power. 

Thank you very much for providing the 
opportunity to discuss some of these prob- 
lems. 


St. Patrick’s Day in America 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, March 17 is 
St. Patrick’s Day and we, all Americans, 
join in the celebration. 

Your neighbor may come 
From the Emerald Isle— 
Let’s all wear a bit o” the green. 
He’s homesick, perhaps, 
For his old domicile— 
‘Let’s all wear a bit o’ the green. 
St. Patrick it was 
Who started the style— 
Let’s all wear a bit o’ the green. 
For the Irish a cheer, 
For the shamrock ‘a smile— 
‘Let’s all wear a bit © the green. 


This little rhyme by the American poet, 
Grace L. Schaufiler, expresses a fecling 
and a custom that has been ‘typically 
American since Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times. ‘There is some Irish in the 
ancestry of most of us, and those who 
are privileged to claim some Irish blood 
are proud to celebrate the fact by wear- 
ing the green on St. Patrick’s Day. And 
those in whom no genealogical research 
can discover ‘one drop of Irish blood are 
‘yet glad, on this day, to put on a sham- 
rock or other bit of green, in tribute to 
Ireland and to the Irish contribution to 
America’s greatness. 


March 14 


St. Patrick’s Day has presumably been 
celebrated in America, at least privately 
and individually, ever since the first 
March 17th that found an Irishman on 
this continent, but the first record we 
find of a public observation of the oc- 
casion is in Puritan Boston, in 1737. 
There, on March 17, a group of Protes- 
tant gentlemen, Irish and of Irish de- 
scent, met to form the organization then 
called the Irish Society, but later named 
the Charitable Irish Society. Though 
this society, in its original form, ex- 
cluded Catholics, it is good to note that 
its rules and orders were soon amended 
to remove this religious restriction, and 
to admit all of Irish birth or ancestry to 
fellowship. ‘The Charitable Irish So- 
ciety, now celebrating its 220th birth- 
day, is probably the oldest Irish society 
in the United States, and as such de- 
cg a special salute on St. Patrick’s 

y. 

Twenty years tater, on March 16, 1757, 
the garrison of Fort William Henry, at 
the head of Lake George, celebrated the 
eve of St. Patrick’s Day with an extra 
ration of grog, that garrison being 
largely composed of Irish troops—and 
on the next day, St. Patrick’s Day it- 
self, they repulsed an attack of the 
French stationed at Fort "Ticonderoga, 
who were perhaps expecting to catch 
them in the midst of revelry. How much 
revelry was actually going on at the time 
is not disclosed in the historical ac- 
counts, but it is said that Stark, with his 
Provincial Rangers, from whom he had 
sternly withheld the grog, took a leading 
part in repelling the assault. 

At Fort Pitt, where Pittsburgh now 
stands, the feastday was celebrated in 
1763—a celebration, though not entirely 
quiet, at least not made uproarious by 
any armed attack. 

St. Patrick’s Lodge, Johnstown, N. Y., 
organized in 1766, is said to have been 
the first Masonic lodge organized in the 
New York Province, west of the Hudson 
River. The first master of this lodge 
was the famous Sir William Johnson, 
Indian agent for the British in colonial 
America, and a mative of County Meath, 
Ireland. Colonel Guy Johnson, Sir Wil- 
fiam’s son-in-law, succeeded him as 
master of St. Patrick’s Lodge in 1770, 
succeeded him also as British Indian 
agent. It is to be regretted that Col. 
Guy Johnson, a native of Ireland, was 
restrained neither by devotion to St. 
Patrick nor by masonic principles from 
taking part, during the Revolutionary 
War, in Indian massacres of settlers in 
the Mohawk Valley. 

Each St. Patrick’s Day during the 
Revolutionary War was marked by en- 
thusiastic celebrations on both sides. 
The British Army in America was filled 
‘with Irishmen, many of them obtained 
‘by conscription, and the Revolutionary 
Army contained an even larger propor- 
tion of Irishmen, enthusiastic volun- 
teers impelled by the twin motives of 
American patriotism and resentment of 
the British rule whose harshness had 
scaused them to leave Ireland. It is by 
mo accident that Boston’s patriotic ob- 
servance, Evacuation Day, coincides 
with St. Patrick’s Day. On March 17, 
1776, George Washington, in camp at 
Cambridge, appointed Gen. John Sulli- 
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van brigadier of the day, and authorized 


as the parole for the day, “Boston,” with - 
It was 


the countersign, “St. Patrick.” 
thus in a thoroughly Irish spirit that 


the American troops took over the city . 


upon the departure of the British. 

In 1778 the Irish soldiers in the British 
Army staged a St. Patrick’s Day parade 
in occupied Philadelphia, marching with 
one of their number, on horseback, 
dressed to represent St. Patrick. At the 
same time, in Washington’s camp at 
Valley Forge, the celebration of the day 
was interrupted by the antics of some 
troublemakers. The ensuing row was 
halted by the appearance on the scene 
of George Washington himself, who 
promised punishment to the parties who 
had given offense, and is quoted as say- 
ing, “I, too, am a lover of St. Patrick’s 
Day.” 

On March 16, 1780, Washington issued 
an order, fortunately -still preserved, 
warmly testifying to his regard for the 
Trish and for their national day. Dated 
from his headquarters in Morristown, the 
order reads: 

The general congratulates the Army on the 
very interesting proceeding of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and the inhabitants of that 
country, which have been lately communi- 
cated, not only as they appear calculated to 


remove those heavy and tyrannical oppres-— 


sions on their trade, but to restore to a 
brave and generous people their ancient 
rights and freedom, and by their operation to 
promote the cause of America, desirous of 
impressing on the minds of the Army trans- 
actions so important in their nature, the 
general directs that all fatigue and working 
parties cease for tomorrow, the 17th, a day 
held in particular regard by the people of 
that nation. At the same time he orders, 
that as a mark of the pleasure he feels on 
the occasion, he persuades himself that the 
celebration of the day will not be attended 
with the least rioting or disorder. The offi- 


cers to be at their quarters in camp, and the 
troops of each State line, are to be kept 


within their own encampments. 


A subordinate officer, on this occasion, 
issued this supplementary order, provid- 
ing for the traditional festivities: 

The commanding officer desires that the 


celebration of the day should not pass by 
without having a little rum issued to the 


troops, and has thought proper to direct the. 


commissary to send for the hogshead which 
the colonel has purchased already in the vi- 
cinity of the camp. While the troops are 
celebrating the bravery of St. Patrick in in- 
nocent mirth and pastime, he hopes they will 
not forget their worthy friends in the king- 
dom of Ireland, who, with the greatest 
unanimity, have stepped forward in opposi- 
tion to the tyrant Great Britain, and who, 
like us, are determined to die or be free. 
The troops will conduct themselves with the 
greatest sobriety and good order. 


This day was ushered in, in the Ameri- 
can camp, with music and hoisting of 
colors, the 13 stripes of the American 
States, the harp that symbolized Ire- 
land’s national yearning for independ- 
ence, and the inscription, The Independ- 
ence of Ireland. The parole assigned to 
the day was “Saint,” and the two coun- 
tersigns “Patrick” and “Shelah.” 


On March 17, 1781, the American 


Army encamped at West Point held a 
parade in honor of St. Patrick, conducted 
largely by the Irish Rhode Islanders sta- 
tioned there. 
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-New York City has, of course, long 
been a notable center of the celebration 
of St. Patrick’s Day, but it may not be 
known to all that: the tradition now 
marked by the greatest St. Patrick’s Day 
parade in the world can be traced back 
as far as 1762, when a public notice was 
inserted in the New York Mercury, in- 
viting gentlemen to attend the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary feast of St. Pat- 
rick at the house of Mr. John Marshall, 
at Mount Pleasant, near the college. 
The same paper for March 24, 1766. has 
a fascinating account of the toasts drunk 


at the St. Patrick’s Day celebration just - 


past: 

Monday last being the Day of St. Patrick, 
tutelar saint of Ireland, was ushered in at 
the dawn, with fifes and drums, which pro- 
duced a very agreeable harmony before the 
doors of many gentlemen of that nation, 
and others. 

Many of them assembled, and spent a joy- 
ous though orderly evening at the house of 
Mr. Bardin in this city, where the following 
healths were drunk, viz.: 

“1. The King and Royal House of Hanover. 

2. The Governor and Council of the Prov- 
ince. 

8. The glorious memory of King William, 
etc. 

4. The memory of the late Duke of Cum- 
berland. 

5. The day; and prosperity to Ireland. 

6. Success to the Sons of Liberty in Amer- 
ica, may they never want money, interest, 
nor courage to maintain their just rights. 

“7. Mr. Pitt. 

8. General Conway. 

9. May the enemies of America be branded 
with infamy and disdain. 

- 10. May the honest heart never know dis- 
tress. 
_11. The Protestant interest. 

12. May all acts of Parliament contrary t 
the American interest be laid aside. Bee 

13. Success to American manufacturers. 

14. May the true Sons of Liberty never 
want roast beef nor claret. 

15. More friends and less need. 

16. Conquest to the lover and honor to the 
brave. ; 

17. May we never want courage when we 
come to the trial. 

18. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

19. May the enemies of Ireland never eat 
the bread nor drink the whisky of it, but 
be tormented with itching without the bene- 
fit of scratching. 

20. Our noble selves. 


This list, aside from its intimidating 
character as a list of toasts drunk, is 
most interesting as indicating how the 
Irish, on this day of rejoicing, have 
always been able to meet in jovial good 
will, despite religious and political differ- 
ences. There must have been, in this 
celebration, many a devoted Tory down- 
ing the toast to success to the Sons of 
Liberty in America and many colonists 
of revolutionary spirit drinking to British 
kings, living and dead. Many a Catholic 
surely drank on this occasion to the 
Protestant interest, and many a Prot- 
estant American, of Irish ancestry, 
learned to put his whole heart into the 
sentiment that included his. Catholic 
neighbor in the toast, “Our noble selves.” 

Today, let all America wear green for 
St. Patrick, and for the Irish courage 
and laughter that is in us. Let each of 
us, in his own way, raise a toast or a 
cheer in the good old Irish and neighborly 
fashion, for “Our noble selves.” -> 
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Statement in Support of a Budget Limita- 
tion of $65 Billion for Fiscal Year 
1958 — Suggested Amendments to 

- House Rules for Better Fiscal Control 
Over Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- - 
day, March 12, 1957, I had the privilege 
of making the following statement to the : 
House Committee on Rules: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear 
here in support of the main purpose of House | 
Resolution 170, that is, a substantial reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1958. 

Our expenditures are so huge, they threaten 
the solvency and the stability of our Gov- 
ernment. They discourage individual initia- 
tive by the erosion of capital savings. These 
wasteful expenditures require the imposition 
of taxes which are increasingly oppressive to - 
our people, 

Mr. Chairman, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of governmental units in this Nation. 
They range from the smallest school districts 
to the United States Government. I know 
of no governmental unit where there is more 
confusion and such loose fiscal management 
as in the United States Government. 

The bipartisan Hoover Commission in 1955 
concluded control of the purse by the Con- 
gress has been impaired. Their report 
further states “under present procedures 
there is no effective control over expenditures 
either by the Congress or the executive 
branch.” 

Gentlemen, this state of affairs is an in- 
dictment, particularly, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives where our Constitution placed 
prime responsibility for fiscal management. 

Congress recognized the need of a legisla- 
tive budget by its adoption of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946.. This act directed the Tax 
and Appropriation Committees of both 
Houses to report a legislative budget by Feb- 
ruary 15 of each year. Since 1949, this section 
of the act has been wholly ignored. The 
failure on the part of our committees to com- 
ply with this rule is not a willful one. I 
believe the present provision to be imprac-- 
tical for a number of understandable reasons. 

The failure to report a legislative budget, 
has created this condition. The President’s 
budget becomes the “bible” instead of being 
treated as an advisory request for appropria- 
tions. Appropriations are influenced, com- 
pared with and controlled, in large measure, 
by the President’s budget. 

The executive budget is compiled without. 
the advice of Congress. We, thus, have the 
anomalous situation where, the executive. 
branch, which does practically all spending, 
writes its own ticket in this field. 

The present resolution would mark the þe- 
ginning of an attempt by this House to revise. 
its rules for the purpose of recapturing its 
constitutional prerogatives. ‘ 

Adoption of this resolution would not give 
it the force of law. The House, could super- 
sede it at any time by voting expenditures 
beyond its limit of $65 billion. 

On the other hand, the adoption of this 
resolution would amount to more than a 
mere expression of the will of this House. It 
would have an electrifying and salutary effect 
upon the spending forces in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. It would enhance the prestige of this 
body and restore confidence in Congress, 
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The adoption of a ceiling upon our annual 
expenditures would have a restraining influ- 
ence just as the debt limitation has had a 
beneficial effect upon the creation of addi- 
tional debt. 

Estimates of how much the present budg- 
et can be cut range from $1 billion to $10 
billion. I personally agree with Senator 
Byr that $5 billion can be taken out of the 
budget without any loss to our defense po- 
tential. The amount of the limitation con- 
tained in this bill is immaterial. Certainly, 
this resolution ought to be reported with 
an open rule, so that the House can make its 
own estimate of what our total expenditures 
for the next year, and the consequent taxes 
should be. 

I would suggest that all reference as to 
the disposition of any possible surplus be 
deleted from this resolution. It will only 
serve to create conflicts as to what taxes 
should be reduced and what amounts shall 
go toward debt reduction. Such language 
is diversionary from the main objective, that 
of limitation upon expenditures. 

This resolution needs bipartisan support 
both in this committee and on the floor. 
A substantial bloc of Republican Members 
are already committed to it. In accordance 
with tradition,‘ I respectfully invite, spon- 
sorship of this resolution by some member 
of the majority party on this committee. 

This budget anticipates a surplus of $1.8 
billion. Two or 3 years ago, the budget 
estimates were off by about $4 billion. I 
believe the present estimates are over- 
optimistic. If the present rate of business 
decline continues, anticipated revenues could 
easily decrease $5 billion. Then instead of a 
$1.8 billion surplus, we would find ourselves 
saddled with an additional $3.2 billion debt. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no question 
of the dire need for a comprehensive reform 
in our fiscal affairs. Primacy in fiscal affairs 
rests with the House. Recommendations of 
rules and procedures to insure adequate fis- 
cal control is delegated to this committee. 

This is why I ask this committee to en- 
large the scope of these hearings to include 
a comprehensive study of procedures relat- 
ing to fiscal control. 

Although there are dozens of meritorious 
proposals -being advocated, I would like to 
briefly suggest the following for your con- 
sideration: 

First. The creation of an additional Fi- 
nance Committee to be composed of senior 
ranking members of the Ways and Means 
and the Appropriations Committees. They 
would be charged solely with the respon- 
sibility of reporting, a legislative budget. 
No appropriation bill would be in order 
until a legislative budget is adopted. Chair- 
manship to be alternated, each year, be- 
tween the chairmen of the two committees. 

At the present time the Appropriations 
Committee is free from the necessity of 
reporting tax measures. The legislative 
budget would require this committee to 
share in the responsibility of taxation. 

Second. We have too many reckless and 
spendthrift authorizations emanating from 
standing committees who escape the cor- 
responding burden of recommending taxes. 

(A) These loose authorizations might be 
discouraged by requiring all authorization 
bills to contain departmental estimates of 
costs. 

(B) Our rules should be amended to do 
away with packing our standing commit- 
tees with members who have a special in- 
terest in legislation before these commit- 
tees. This is the result not of any evil 
intent but the attempt to satisfy the re- 
quests of the Members themselves. 

For example, the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, of which I am a member, 
has a total membership of 31. The number 
of Members of Congress from the 17 recla- 
mation States is 98. They would be entitled 
to 22.5 percent of the committee member- 
ship or 7 members. 
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Instead of having 7 members, the recla- 
mation States have 21 members, or 67.7 per- 
cent of the membership. 

Due to political pressures, the legislation 
emanating from this committee cannot be 
representative of the whole body of the 
House. It would be contrary to human ex- 
perience to expect legislation from such a 
committee that is not partial to their sec- 
tional interests at the expense of the Nation 
at large. 

Other committees have equally serious and 
excessive imbalances of committee mem- 
berships which encourage excessive and spe- 
cial-interest expenditures. 

I have an attached sheet entitled “Sched- 
ule A” which details the imbalance of rep- 
resentation on the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Third. As discussed by this committee at 
the last meeting, the Senate has almost 
made it a habit to increase House appro- 
priations. It has not yet acquired any ten- 
dencies toward increasing revenue bilis. We 
should find some method of moderating 
their appropriation habits. 

We have too great a dispersal of appro- 
priating participation. We should find 
means by which we can couple the respon- 
sibilities of taxation in the same parties 
who are empowered to authorize and appro- 
priate. 

SCHEDULE A 


Example of imbalance of representation 
on Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 


Reclamation States, total number 17 


Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington Wyoming, and 
Texas. 


Total membership of Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 31 


Members of Committee From the 17 Recla- 
mation States, 21 

ENGLE, California. 

ASPINALL, Colorado. 

ROGERS, Texas. 

. Prost, Idaho. 

. EDMONDSON, Oklahoma, 

. METCALF, Montana, 

. Sisk, California. 

. UDALL, Arizona. 

. RUTHERFORD, Texas. 

10. BARING, Nevada. 

11. ULLMAN, Oregon. 

12. MILLER, Nebraska. 

.13. Berry, South Dakota. 

14. Dawson, Utah. 

15. WESTLAND, Washington. 

16. HosMER, California. 

17. RHODES, Arizona. 

18. CHENOWETH, Colorado, 

19. Urr, California. 

20. THOMSON, Wyoming. 

21. WEAVER, Nebraska. 


Total Number of Representatives From 17 
Reclamation States, 98 
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APE OTN Be Sea takin O seek bo os ms a in cen 2 
Caltoris ect pace ote a h En ta a ap 30 
Colorado a ae ies 2 ii Sg aeaa AN SN A 4 
Idano aa gee al Seas be ww p en ec hadi nie ges eens 2 
BANSOD oss pte on nia inh ie ssn nin es mnie Be 6 
Montam ie a nena ie N SA ween 2 
NOOSE ae ia A pel we 
Novada aaa ope ete eeeen ee a s| 1 
New MotG so a e m a eee ee mie pe 2 
Nol A PAROLA oea bon banian 2 
ORISROMS aaa a A AENA -| 
T na E e E a 6 E ae E & 
South Dakta nin a ao a a 2 
Uan a ee eee o a ee = 2 
WERE UON a cttw an sinew ws pi dino nis eet = 6 
WYOMIRG. ose wece nonetheless oe oe 
PE ORAS cee D a e r mwa a ESE RL TEE E 22 
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The percentage of Representatives from 17 
reclamation States of the total membership 
of House of Representatives (435) is 22.5 
percent. 

Average membership on the committee 
would be 7 members. 

The percentage of Representatives (21) 
from the 17 reclamation States of the total 
membership of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee (31) is 67.7 percent. 

Actual membership on the committee is 
21 members. 

Thus, the reclamation States, having a 
special interest in legislation before the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, have 
an excessive representation amounting to 3 
times that of a normal or average representa- 
tion. 


Statement Introducing Secretary Folsom’s 


Letter to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Marion B. Folsom, on March 8, 1957, 
addressed a letter to John S. Coleman, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, calling attention 
to certain statements in the chamber’s 
publication. 

In seeking to correct and clarify such 
statements, which Mr. Folsom believes 
to be misleading and inaccurate, he ‘is 
rendering a real service to the American 
people and to us who represent them in 
Congress, and who will have to consider 
school construction legislation. 

The letter is particularly significant in 
view of Mr. Folsom’s long and close asso- 
ciation with business organizations, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States itself. A former treas- 
urer of the Eastman Kodak Co., Mr. 
Folsom was for 6 years a director of the 
United States Chamber, and has served 
as president of the local chamber in his 
own city of Rochester, N. Y. He was a 
founder and chairman of the commit- 
tee for economic development—CED, an 
influential business organization. He 
has served as Vice Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council to the Commerce 
Department and is a leader in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
and the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Marion B. Folsom, today released the 
following letter to John S. Coleman, presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: 
MarcuH 8, 1957. 
Mr. JOHN S. COLEMAN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. COLEMAN: Several Members of 
Congress, newspaper editors, and others have 
called my attention recently to publications 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
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which discuss Federal assistance for public 
school construction. 

From my experience as a director of the 
United States Chamber for 6 years, and as a 
former president of my local chamber, I know 
that you and your associates seek to uphold 
high standards of reliability in the basic in- 
formation you present to the public. 

I have, therefore, been surprised and 
deeply disappointed at certain seriously mis- 
leading and inaccurate statements in the 
chamber’s publications. I feel that you 
would want me to call these inaccuracies to 
your attention. 

I fully respect the chamber’s right to op- 
pose—and oppose vigorously—the President’s 
school construction program. ‘The public, 
however, is entitled to accurate basic infor- 
mation upon which to judge this significant 
issue. 

Before discussing specific examples, I 
should like to emphasize that the Depart- 
ment’s school statistics are compiled from 
data reported by the State education agen- 
cies. These agencies are closest to the situa- 
tion and, I believe, best able to get the facts. 
The chamber’s presentation reports some of 
this information incorrectly and ignores a 
major part of it. 

The chamber’s Washington report of Feb- 
ruary 1 undertakes to compare the number 
of classrooms built with the number of 
classrooms needed for enrollment increases 
in the school years 1947-1948 through the 
current year, 1956-1957. The chamber’s con- 
clusion is that 490,000 classrooms were built 
while only 291,000 were needed for increased 
enrollment. 

This presentation is. misleading and er- 
roneous in several respects. 

First, the Washington report ignores the 
new classroom needs resulting from obsoles- 
cence, population shifts, school consolida- 
tion, or losses due to fire and natural dis- 
asters. 


All these factors combined represent a 


considerable additional need for new class- 
rooms each year. By a conservative esti- 
mate these needs range from 14,000 to 20,000 
classrooms each year. Thus,.over the 10- 
year period, these needs alone amount to 
about 140,000 to 200,000 classrooms. 

Second, the chamber makes a major error 
in comparing construction during one school 
year with the increased enrollment at the 
begininng of that same year. 

The schools, of course, need to have class- 
rooms available when the pupils enroll, not 
later. An accurate presentation would com- 
pare construction during one school year 
with the classrooms needed to meet enroll- 
ment increases at the start of the next year. 

To illustrate this point, I cite the discus- 
sion in the chamber’s February issue of News 
and Cues. This publication states: “In 
1947, spiraling enrollments required approxi- 
mately 9,500 new classrooms. School boards 
all over the Nation countered by building 
16,000.” 

Actually, the need for 9,500 new rooms for 
increased enrollment in September 1947 
` should be compared with the 9,000 rooms 
built in the school year 1946-47. And the 
16,000 rooms built in the school year 1947-48 
should be compared with a need of 19,000 
rooms for increased enrollment alone in 
September 1948. 

Third, not only is the basis for compari- 
son wrong, but some of the classroom figures 
cited by the chamber are inaccurate in 
themselves. 

News and Cues states that “in 1955-56, 
83,500 were needed—67,000 were built.” 
Actually, the State education agencies re- 
port that 62,500 classrooms were built last 
school year, not 67,000. 

News and Cues further states: “Topping 
this picture, the Office of Education’s most 
recent estimate placed the need for 1956-57 
at 41,300 classrooms—69,000 were built.” In 
this statement the chamber is counting 
rooms that have not yet been built. The 
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figure of 69,000 was an estimate by the State 
education agencies of the rooms they ex- 
pected to be built by next fall. Whether 
this rate of construction will actually be 
achieved is, of course, not certain. 

To summarize these points, the chamber 
does not present a true picture when it con- 
cludes that 490,000 classrooms were built 
while only 291,000 were needed for enroll- 
ment increases; a more accurate and com- 
plete presentation, corrected to reflect the 
factors I have cited, would show that needs 
for some 444,000 to 504,000 additional class- 
rooms developed during the last 10 years, 
while only 406,000 were built. 

These figures, of course, deal only with a 
specific 10-year period. A further important 
factor—omitted from the chamber’s figures— 
is the backlog of shortage which first began 
to build up during the depression and World 
War II, when school construction was very 
limited. 

The Washington Report states, “It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that demands 
for Federal school construction funds aren’t 
the result of needs.” The publication fur- 
ther contends that its presentation “shows 
clearly that local and State action is meet- 
ing needs.” 

For 3 years in a row, the Office of Educa- 
tion has asked the State school agencies to 
report on the number of pupils in excess of 
normal capacity of the schools in use. For 
3 years in a row, the figure has been about 
the same—2%4%, million children above ca- 
pacity. These children, with millions of their 
classmates, have been forced into half-day 
sessions, makeshift facilities, or obviously 
overcrowded rooms. Since there has been no 
appreciable reduction in this figure over 3 
successive years, it is obvious that State and 
local efforts are falling far short of meeting 
classroom needs. 

To get more complete information on the 
total classroom shortage, the Office of Edu- 
cation last fall also asked the State educa- 
tion agencies to report on total additional 
classrooms needed at the start of this school 
year. The State agencies estimated 80,000 
additional rooms were needed simply to ac- 
commodate the excess enrollment mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. Further, the 
States reported an additional 79,000 class- 
rooms were needed to replace facilities now 
unfit for use. Thus the State agencies esti- 
mated the total backlog of shortage at the 
start of this school year at 159,000 classrooms. 

Little progress is being made in reducing 
this shortage. The enrollment increase next 
fall will require 45,000 new rooms, and addi- 
tional replacement needs will require 14,000 
to 20,000, for a total additional need of 59,000 
to 65,000 new rooms. Thus, even if the esti- 
mated 69,000 new classrooms are completed, 
the backlog of shortage would be reduced by 
only 4,000 to 10,000 rooms. 

At this rate the classroom shortage, far 
from being solved, would continue to handi- 
cap the education of many children for many 
years. 

Finally, Washington Report states that 
“Federal-aid advocates obviously are at- 
tempting to establish the principle of Fed- 
eral financing and control from which they 
can leap into actual control of the schools.” 

There is no sound or justifiable basis for 
this statement. 

The President has repeatedly stated his 
deep conviction that Federal support can and 
must be administered without Federal con- 
trol of education. The Federal Government 
has financially supported education in vari- 
ous ways for over 100 years without imposing 
Federal domination. In recent years, for ex- 
ample, the Federal Government has invested 
$18 billion to help war veterans continue 
their education, and $1.2 billion to help build 
and operate schools in communities Over- 
burdened by nearby Federal defense installa- 
tions. These activities have not resulted in 
Federal control of the schools. Furthermore, 
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the proposed legislation specifically prohibits 
any Federal “direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or pro- 
gram of instruction of any school or school 
system.” 

In my long and pleasant association with 
the chamber, I have learned to appreciate 
the chamber’s contributions over the years 
in calling attention to the value of good 
schools and in encouraging community sup- 
port for improvements in education. I firm- 
ly believe that the primary responsibility for 
meeting classroom needs must remain at the 
State and local levels. The President has 
said many times, however, that Federal 
assistance is needed now on an emergency 
basis to help remove the backlog of shortage. 
Then States and communities can meet fu- 
ture needs as they develop. The administra- 
tion’s proposals are carefully designed to en- 
courage greater State and local efforts. 

In the interest of better public under- 
standing of the classroom problem, I am 
making this letter public. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM. 


paes 


STATEMENT BY MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND: WELFARE, BE- 
FORE THE GENERAL EDUCATION SUBCOMMIT= 
TEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR, TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1957 


Iam glad to meet with the subcommittee 
again to clarify certain points concerning 


the President’s proposal for Federal assist- 


ance for classroom construction. 

I have followed your hearings these past 
few weeks with deep interest, and, at times, 
with deep concern. I have been concerned 
because some of the statements to the sub- 
committee have been seriously misleading 
and some have been clearly inadequate. 

One of the strange developments during 
the hearings has been the effort to picture 
the classroom shortage as a mirage or a fig- 
ment of imagination. I wish it were possible 
to eliminate the shortage simply by adroit 
juggling of figures. But unfortunately the 
handicaps imposed on our children by a 
shortage of classrooms cannot be removed 
in this fashion. 

We have here an anomalous situation, 
Those who deny the existence of a serious 
shortage offer no new or additional infor- 
mation of their own. They have accepted 
bits and pieces of data from the Office of 
Education and various other sources. They 
have used these data out of context, or only 
in part, to try to prove their theory. And 
yet they do not accept, in fact they dispute, 
the one clear conclusion reached by all the 
surveys from which they quote in part. 
Every responsible nationwide survey of actual 
conditions has concluded that there is a 
substantial, widespread, and continuing 
classroom shortage. 

This was the conclusion from the data 
reported by State education agencies in 
response to the most recent questionnaire, 
last fall, from the Office of Education. This 
was the conclusion from the school facilities 
survey, undertaken more than 4 years ago, 
using quite different methods. This was the 
conclusion from independent surveys made 
for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion and the National Education Association. 

I will not repeat here all the data which 
show the gravity of the classroom shortage, 
but I would like to review a few principal 
points. 

The Office of Education questionnaire last 
fall asked the States to estimate the num- 
ber of children in excess of normal capacity 
of the schools in use. This was the third 
successive year in which the States have re- 
ported on this item. And-for the third year 
in a row the figure was about the same— 
about 2% million children above capacity. 

These children are not imaginary. They 
are in school today, and they can be count-" 
ed with reasonable accuracy. It is very im- 
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portant to understand that not only this 
overflow of 2144 million students but millions 
of their classmates are affected by the short- 
age. For example, in a class with 50 stu- 
dents, only 15 might be counted as excess 
enrollment. And yet all of the 50 pupils 
would be affected by serious overcrowding, 
by half-day sessions, by emergency use of 
makeshift quarters, or by whatever expedi- 
ent the school is forced to resort to. And so 
the education of all these millions of 
children—not just the 24%, million—is ad- 
versely affected by the lack of adequate 
facilities. 

As you know, the States estimated 80,000 
new classrooms were needed last fall just 
to accommodate this overflow of enrollment. 
Further, the States estimated 79,000 addi- 
tional classrooms were needed to replace 
facilities which may not be overcrowded but 
which are simply unfit for use. Thus the 
State education agencies estimated the total 
shortage at the start of this school year 
amounted to about 159,000 classrooms. 

I have been surprised that the reliability 
of data reported by the State education agen- 
cies has been challenged during these hear- 
ings. ‘The State education agencies are 
closest to the situation and, I believe, best 
able to get the facts. If those who question 
the reliability of the State school agencies 
have a better source of information, I am 
sure the subcommittee and the Department 
would be glad to hear about it. 

Since the existence of the classroom short- 
age has been challenged, the subcommittee 
may be interested in additional information 
about last fall’s questionnaire. The Office 
of Education reports evidence that 28 States 
made a survey of local school systems to ob- 
tain the data requested. The other States 
apparently reported data on hand in the 
State education agencies. 

The questionnaire was sent to the chief 
school officer in each State. The returns were 
signed by the chief official or his assistant 
in 7 States; by the chief of a major division, 
such as research and statistics, in 32 States; 
by a special consultant in 4 States; and by a 
statistician or research official below the rank 
of chief in 6 States. 

In compiling results of the survey, the 
Office of Education sent 23 letters and made 
12 long-distance telephone calls to confirm 
the accuracy of specific information reported. 
After all the data had been compiled in one 
‘complete testative table, this table was sent 
to each State department of education for 
final verification, and several adjustments 
were made then. 

No survey should be expected to measure 
the shortage down to the last classroom. Es- 
timates inevitably will vary according to the 
standards. and methods employed and the 
circumstances. at the time of the survey. 
There is no sound reason to doubt, however, 
that the results of this questionnaire con- 
firm the broad outline of a very serious 
classroom shortage. And this shortage will 
-~ not be erased by statistical legerdemain or by 

_ pretending it does not exist. 

No one could be more anxious than I for 
the States and communities to solve this 
problem with their own resources. But they 
face circumstances they have never faced 
before—a grave shortage inherited from many 
past years, plus continuing enrollment in- 
creases which far exceed any in our history. 
It is time to face up to the hard fact that, 
despite strenuous efforts for many years, the 
States and communities are not solving this 
problem. Progress has been made, but a 
grave shortage still persists. Some commu- 
nities simply do not have the resources to 
build the schools they need. Unless they get 
help, the education of children will continue 
to suffer. 


The President, therefore, has strongly rece. 


ommended that the Federal Government join 
with the States in helping financially needy 
communities eliminate their backlog of 
shortage. Once this backlog has been re- 
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moved, the States and communities can and 
should meet future needs on their own re- 
sources. The administration’s program, as 
you know, is carefully designed to encourage 
increased State and local effort for school 
construction. 

One of the objections raised to this pro- 
gram is that it calls for excessive Federal 
spending and dangerously increases the size 
of the Federal budget. The fact is that the 
President’s budget, including the school pro- 
gram, provides for a surplus for the third 
successive year. Surely the richest Nation 
on earth can afford to provide adequate 
schools for its children. In any age, to econ- 
omize at the expense of the education of 
children is a false economy. Especially in 
today’s circumstances, such a false economy 
could be detrimental to our national secu- 
rity and our expanding prosperity. I know of 
no sounder or more prudent investment, 
from either an economic or a social view, 
than the education of children. 

The opponents of Federal assistance have 
renewed the old argument that this pro- 
gram somehow would lead to Federal control 
and domination of education in this country. 
There is no sound or justifiable basis for this 
contention. All that is proposed here is that 
Federal funds be allotted to the States over 
the next 4 years, to be administered by the 
States in helping financially hard-pressed 


communities provide bricks and mortar for. 
. more schools. 


But the important point is 
that once the schools have been built, the 
local authorities would take title to the 
buildings and the Federal Government would 
have no contact or connection whatsoever 
with the operation of the schools. 

The opponents say: “Yes; but this program 


would be the foot. in the door or the camel’s- 


nose in the tent.” The answer is that the 
Federal Government has been financially 
supporting education in various ways for al- 
most a century, and there is no Federal domi- 
nation of education today. The President 
has repeatedly stated his deep conviction that 
Federal support can and must be admin- 
istered without Federal control of education. 

Another worn and fallacious contention 
has been that large amounts of the proposed 
Federal funds would be required for admin- 
istrative expenses and somehow a large por- 
tion would never get back for the direct bene- 
fit of the people in the States and communi- 
ties. Yet, the plain fact is that the budget 
provides only two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
proposed funds for administrative purposes. 
Even counting the cost of collecting Federal 
revenues and other overhead expenses, it is 
clear that 99 percent of the proposed funds 
would be distributed for actual use by com- 
munities to help build needed schools. 

In developing its legislative and budget 
proposals this year, the administration care- 
fully reviewed the school construction pro- 
gram.- In his messages to Congress, the 
President reiterated his deep conviction that 
this program is urgently needed and that it 
would be a sound and prudent investment 
of Federal funds. I can assure’ the subcom- 
mittee that the President, while deeply con- 
cerned over the need for economy in govern- 
ment, still feels that the school program 
should have a high priority. He has recom- 
mended, as you know, that the program now 
be undertaken in 4 years instead of 5. 

Our concept has been that Federal grants 
should be channeled to those communities 
which have the most acute shortage and the 
least local resources to build needed schools. 
We do not propose that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide all the funds to elimi- 
nate the total classroom shortage. We be- 
lieve Federal aid should be designed to en- 
courage greater State and local effort, and to 
help bridge the gap where community re- 
sources are inadequate. In my: opinion, cer- 
tain proposals before the subcommittee call 
for a larger Federal amount than is needed. 
These proposals would double or triple the 
amount of the Federal grants proposed by 
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the administration. Such large Federal 
grants are neither necessary nor desirable. 
Such large Federal expenditures would tend 
to discourage rather than encourage the 
maximum effort by States and communities, 

The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility, in the national interest, to help erase 
the classroom shortage. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also has a responsibility, however, 
to spend funds to this end in the most effec- 
tive and efficient manner. With this pur- 
pose in mind, I again urge the subcommittee 
to consider most carefully the proposed 
methods for distributing Federal funds 
among the States. 

As you know, the administration’s pro- 
gram would distribute the grants on the 
basis of both school-age population and rela- 
tive financial income. Other proposals 
would distribute Federal funds according 
to population alone. The Office of Educa- 
tion has just completed a new analysis which 
illustrates strikingly the very important 
differences between these two methods. 

This new analysis shows that the 12 
wealthiest States in per capita income have 
an average of $10,655 in annual income to 
support each school-age child. These same 12 
States have more than half of all the in- 
come in the country. They are now build- 
ing, on their own, about 45 percent of all 
the schools being built in the country this 
year. And they have less than one-fourth 
of the actual classroom shortage this year. 

And yet, under a distribution system based 
on population alone, these States would re- 
ceive almost 40 percent of the Federal 
grants. 

On the other hand, the 12 lowest States 
in per capita income have an average of 
only $4,416 income annually per school- -age 
child. They have only 12 percent of the total 
national income. They are building only 16 
percent of the rooms being built this year. 
And they have well over 35 percent of the cur- 
rent classroom shortage. 

And yet, if grants are distributed accord- 
ing to population alone, these States would 
get only 22 percent of the Federal aid. 

Under the administration’s proposal, on 
the other hand, the 12 wealthiest States 
would receive 27 percent of the Federal 
grants. The 12 lowest-income States, where 
the shortage is most acute, would receive 
32 percent of the Federal aid. 

It is clearly unwise’ to concentrate Fed- 
eral’ aid in those States which have far 
more income, which already are building 
far more schools on their own, and which 
have a relatively small portion of the exist- 
ing classroom’ shortage. 

Obviously, under such an approach the 
effectiveness of Federal aid in actually solv- 
ing the classroom problem would be very 
limited. For much of the aid would go 
where it is needed least—and where it would 
accomplish the least in attacking the ex- 
isting’ shortage. There is a serious ques- 
tion, I believe, whether the benefits of such 
a program would justify the expenditure of 
Federal funds in such a manner. 

The administration’s proposal is a reason- 
able compromise on this issue. It gives due 
weight to school-age population but also 
makes an adjustment to take into account 
financial need. This principle has been rec- 
ognized to an even greater extent in such 
successful programs as the hospital con- 
struction program. The administration’s 
proposal recognizes the simple logic of giv- 
ing relatively more assistance where the 
needs are greatest. Under such a system, 
Federal funds would be most effective in ac- 
complishing their purpose—to help relieve 
the classroom. shortage. 

I have mentioned these various points, 
Mr. Chairman, to try to clarify certain as- 
pects of the classroom problem. I am con- 
fident that the record before this subcom- 
mittee, examined carefully and objectively, 
gives convincing evidence that the Presi- 
dent’s. classroom construction proposal 
should be enacted promptly. 
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Rev. Martin D’Arcy, of the Society of 
Jesus, London, England, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Father of everlasting wisdom, who 
has taught us to say that “the Lord is 
my light, whom then shall I fear?” and 
whose good pleasure it is “to reign in our 
understanding blissfully,” grant to Thy 
servants now gathered together in the 
august Senate of the United States of 
America to “beat from their brains the 
thicky night” and be enlightened by Thy 
daybreak. 

Grant us, we ask Thee, that wisdom 
which hates falsehood, deceit, and pre- 
varication, and can discern between the 
ephemeral advantage and the lasting 
good. 

Give to them courage, that they may 
face, without side glances at the world’s 
flattery, the urgent problems of today, 
and be prepared to stand judgment on 
their counsels and decisions, in the sight 
of Thee and Thy probing justice. 

And as all power and charity descend 
from on high, may they so administer 
the affairs of state that citizens and all 
honest peoples may see, as in a mirror, 
Thy everlasting regard for this Nation’s 
and the world’s welfare. May they hear 
and listen to the voices of those in dis- 
tress, as the saint, whose feast is kept 
today, “heard the voices of those who 
dwelt beside the wood of Focluth, which 
is nigh to the western sea.’ 

Thus, in accord with the sacred oath 
which they have sworn before Thee, 
may they preserve and increase the so- 
cial and spiritual wealth of this country, 
so rightly blessed by Thee, and bring 
nearer to fulfillment the tranquillity of 
order and the concord among citizens 
and nations, so long desired and so long 
delayed. ; 

These blessings, we pray, Heavenly 
Father, through thine own tender mer- 
cies and through the merits of Thy only 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, March 
14, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


~ Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 14, 1957, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on February 15, 1957, he 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 209) to provide interim assistance, 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, in relieving the shortage of 
funds for home loans, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
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to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Annual Re- 
port of the United States Civil Service 
Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956. 

DwicuHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 18, 1957. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid þe- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of Public Law 307, 73d Con- 
gress, approved June 12, 1934, I transmit 
herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress the report of the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956. 

DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, March 18, 1957. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate messages fnom the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Joint 
Subcommittee on the Middle East of the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees, headed by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
was authorized to meet today during the 
session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production, Mar- 
keting, and Stabilization of Prices of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
was authorized to meet today during the 
session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. ‘Sioa 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 


-on Foreign Relations be permitted to 
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meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that this is a matter 
which he has been requested to refer to 
the leadership. 

Subsequently, on request of Mr. 
ROBERTSON, and by unanimous consent, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
authorized to meet during the session of ` 
the Senate today. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON -of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar, under the rule, be 
dispensed with today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business; and in that connection I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


AMENDMENT OF COLUMBIA BASIN 
PROJECT ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to announce that at the 
conclusion of the morning hour, we in- 
tend to have the Senate consider Calen- 
dar No. 135, Senate bill 1482, to amend 
certain provisions of the Columbia Basin 
Project Act, and for other purposes. We 
do not believe consideration of the bill 
will take more than a very few minutes. 
It is important that the bill be con- 
sidered promptly. I desire to call the 
attention of Senators to our purpose in 
this respect. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 
l-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate. normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


RAMON MAGSAYSAY, PRESIDENT, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr.. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


. dent, the headlines have brought us the 


tragic news of the death of one of the 
free world’s strongest and.ablest leaders. 

Ramon Magsaysay was an incorrupti- 
ble fighter for liberty and for a better 
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life for his people. He stood at the bat- 
tlefront as a field general actively direct- 
ing his troops, and he never flinched— 
no matter how hot and heavy the fire. 

As a leader, he was one of the best 
friends this country has ever had. His 
friendship was based, not on blind, trust- 
ing allegiance, but on the fact that the 
Philippines and the United States share 
common goals and common objectives. 

He sought for his country a way of life 
that meant independence, integrity, and 
liberty for its citizens. He was a clear- 
headed thinker who knew how to trans- 
late his dreams and his hopes into effec- 
tive action. 

The real measure of the man, however, 
is that his death brings no comfort to 
our common enemies. He did the work 
before him so well that the people of the 
Philippines now present a solid barrier 
to the expansion of communism. They 
have tasted life under the leadership of 
a man who truly believed in democracy 
and freedom; and after that experience, 
the glittering promises of communism 
will always have a hollow and uncon- 
vincing ring. 

Mr. President, Magsaysay’s death will 
be mourned as sincerely and as deeply 
in the United States as it will be in his 
native country. 

We liked the man. He was forceful, 
sincere, and direct. He was a “can-do” 
man who never spent his days and his 
nights thinking up reasons for failing to 
perform essential tasks. He was the 
kind of leader who makes democracy 
work—the kind who leads, instead of 
commands. 

Mr. President, our hearts and our 
prayers are with Ramon Magsaysay’s 
family, his friends, and his grieving 
people. 

We know that there is one consolation 
in his passing: Even in death he was the 
victor—the victor over the forces that 
seek to enslave the world and crush lib- 
erty. He was the victor because his 
name will always remain as the symbol 
of hope and inspiration for men who love 
freedom. 

Mr. President, the deep feelings of our 
Nation have already been expressed by 
three of our leading newspapers—the 
New York Times, the Washington Post, 
and the New York Herald Tribune. I ask 
unanimous consent that their editorials 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks. j 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to þe printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 18, 
1957] 
A GREAT LEADER DIES 

The tragic death of President Ramon Mag- 
saysay has taken from the Philippines, and 
the Filipino people a great leader. His 
greatness lay, in part, in the very fact that 
he was so much of those people. He was no 
stranger to the most intimately human 
problem in the lives of the simplest of the 
folk he led. He was in and of his country 
as the truly great so often are. 

With good reason the Filipinos have often 
called him “Our Abraham Lincoln.” They 
havé recognized those same homely virtues, 
that massive integrity, that humble warmth 
-Of heart that make a man able to lead be- 
cause he is both honored and truly loved. 
On our part, remembering, we can under- 
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stand the shock and grief that encompass 
the Philippines and can extend our expres- 
sions of sympathy in a loss that we likewise 
share. 

As Ambassador Romulo has pointed out, it 
is not only the Philippines but the whole 
free world that has been bereaved. Here 
was a living symbol of that freedom and of 
the worthy fight to make it secure. His life 
helped to ennoble the good cause that we 
and the Filipinos have been glad to share. 
We understood each other because of our 
joint and mutual devotion to that cause. 
Let us, therefore, not forget—he was one of 
our leaders, too. And because he belonged 
also to us, and to all freemen, we likewise 
mourn. 

Too often, perhaps, the narrative of his 
struggle and eventual triumph has been told 
in the terms of the conventional success 
story. This falls short of the great truth. 
His was not so much the triumph of a man 
as it was the vindication of an ideal. We are 
obliged to believe that virtue, honor, courage, 
steadfastness and great compassion can win 
the field against the enemies of the human 
spirit. Without that belief the ashes of the 
world’s sorrows would be too bitter to bear. 
Ramon Magsaysay taught us that our belief 
and our hope were not vain. He made vic- 
tory real and personal for all of us. 

His legacy is a challenge. It is just that 
to his own people. It is also a challenge to 
us to understand and to help. We need to 
give our encouragement and our prayers to 
Vice President Garcia, who succeeds him. 
His burden is heavy and we should try to 
lighten it if we can. 

Our friends in the Philippines will be right 
if they enshrine the memory of Magsaysay 
in the same glorious panel that has the 
names of Bonifacio and Rizal. Here, also, 
was a great fighter for freedom in its truest 
and broadest sense. Here is a national hero 
and a national leader who is worthy of the 
highest honor and whose virtues oud 
command emulation. é 

But that honor can be paid, justly, only 
in the deeds of the living. It is only jas his 
vision is fulfilled that he will have received 
the tribute that is his due. A great leader 
has been lost. Those who have followed 
him can show, now, how great and good, in 
time of crisis, that leadership was. 


[From the Washington Post of March 18, 
1957] 


RAMON MAGSAYSAY 


The death of Ramon Magsaysay of the 
Philippines in an airplane crash is, as Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo said yesterday, 
a tragedy for all freemen. Though he was 
an unsophisticated popular hero of only 49, 
President Magsaysay had become the fore- 
most symbol of democracy and the struggle 
for freedom in Asia. He seems to be as- 
sured of a great place in history, but that 
will be little solace to his grief-stricken 
countrymen who have been relying on his 
leadership to carry them through a time of 
turbulent transitions. 

President Magsaysay is known around the 
world as a devoted friend of the United 
States, a tough fighter against communism, 
a sincere and honest reformer, and a fear- 
less crusader against corruption. His great- 
est achievement, however, appears to have 
been the winning of the affection and trust 
of his people. In fact as well asin sympathy 
he was one with the rank and file of Fili- 
pinos who encounter many problems. 

Probably the most characteristic act of 
his administration was his establishment of 
a presidential complaints and action com- 
mittee in the Malacanang Palace—the Phil- 
ippine White House. Complaints that for- 
merly went to the Communists came flowing 


into the President’s office, and a vast amount 


of his time was spent in trying to solve the 
problems and right the wrongs that the 
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people laid before him. On one occasion he 
broke up an official meeting and drove nearly 
100 miles to save a tenant from unlawful 
eviction. The landlord went to jail despite 
the fact that he had contributed to Mag- 
saysay’s campaign. 

Actions of this sort convinced the people 
that the Government in Manila was their 
friend. In the Orient, where governments 
are traditionally regarded as hostile to the 
interests of the rank and file, this is an 
achievement of the utmost significance. 
Many of the ambitious reforms sought by the 
Magsaysay administration have not yet 
borne much fruit. The legislature passed his 
land-reform bill, but the actual breaking up 
of the large estates is just getting underway. 
The President set an example of scrupulous 
conduct in high office, but he had not fully 
succeeded in purging the Government of cor- 
ruptionists. Many of his followers have been 
disappointed in the delays these undertak- 
ings encountered, but they have never doubt- 
ed the integrity of the President nor his 
wholehearted devotion to the public interest. 

Despite many setbacks, therefore, he seems 
to have achieved his greatest goal of strongly 
buttressing the democratic way of life in the 
hearts of the people. More than any other 
person, he can be credited with saving the 
Philippines from the Communist menace 
which made a good deal of headway under 
the lax regime of his predecessor. But Mag- 
saysay knew that communism cannot be 
licked by guns alone. The human and hu- 
manitarian qualities that he brought to his 
presidency have made him a sort of Filipino 
Lincoln whose tragic death will sanctify the 
ends for which he worked. 

Fortunately, the Filipinos have had suf- 
cient experience in self-government to take 
this blow in stride. The new President, Car- 
los P. Garcia, is a man of long experience in 
public life, and is said to be devoted to the 
Maysaysay causes. In the election next fall 
the people will have a chance to choose a new 
leader, and the intense devotion to President 
Magsaysay creates a virtual certainty that 
his elected successor will be pledged to follow 
in his footsteps. 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 18, 1957] 


RAMON MAGSAYSAY 


The tragic death in an airplane crash of 
President Ramon Magsaysay of the Philip- 
pines is a stunning blow to his own country, 
and will þe felt deeply in the United States 
and the other nations of the free world com- 
munity. President Magsaysay was an im- 
placable foe of communism, a man whole- 
heartedly devoted to the interests of the peo- 
ple of his land, and a trusted and respected 
spokesman for one of the great countries of 
the Pacific world. Despite an energetic cam- 
paign against him by his political opponents 
he was elected to the Philippines Presidency. 
in 1953 by a majority of more than 2 to 1, 
and would almost certainly have been re- 
elected in the election scheduled for later 
this year. Reports from the Philippines tell 
of people weeping in the streets at the news 
of his death, and it is easy to understand 
their sense of personal loss as well as of na- 
tional calamity. 

Persons in the United States first began to 
hear the name of Ramon Magsaysay during 
World War II, for he was one of the most 
valiant and successful of the Filipino re- 
sistance fighters. He linked up with Amer- 
ican guerrilla fighters in the hills of Luzon 
and helped clear the way for the return of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who appointed him 
military governor of Zambales Province. 
When Mr. Magsaysay was later elected Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, General MacArthur 
told him: “If you do half as well as you did 
as a war commander, you will write one of 
the most brilliant pages in the history of 
our beloved islands.” 
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Certainly this confidence was amply borne 
out by events. One of the most pressing 
problems faced by Mr. Magsaysay was the 
activity of the Hukbalahap partisans, the 
Communist-led dissidents who threatened 
the tranquillity of the islands. Mr. Magsay- 
say started his campaign against them in 
1950, when he was defense minister in the 
Quirino government, and he pressed the job 
to completion when he assumed the Presi- 
dency. 

His major current interest was to bring 
to fruition a progressive program of eco- 
nomic development for the islands. Only 
a few weeks ago, at the opening of the 
nation’s Congress, President Magsaysay re- 
ported on the great strides already made 
toward this objective—the institution of a 
land-reform program, general advances in 
social welfare, improvement in farm tech- 
niques, the growth of cooperatives. Under 
his guidance manufacturing and farm pro- 
duction had increased 30 percent in 3 years, 
and continued advances were in prospect. 

In 1954 President Magsaysay set forth the 
principles and precepts which were em- 
bodied in the Pacific Charter. He said: “We 
know enough of the tactics and objectives 
of communism to understand clearly that 
the only way free nations can coexist with 
the Communist states is to keep strong and 
vigilant.” 

With the formulation of the charter, Mr. 
Magsaysay assumed leadership of the free 
world in Asia. Vice President NIXON char- 
acterized his statement as a “declaration of 
independence, not only from the old colonial- 
ism of the last century, but also from the 
far worse Communist colonial imperialism of 
today.” 

The manner of President Magsaysay’s 
death raises the possibility of Communist 
sabotage, and the authorities on the scene 
are certain to make an exhaustive inquiry 
into the cause of the crash. His political 
opponents are sure to seek to turn his death 
to their advantage in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. President Magsaysay’s foremost oppo- 
nent, Senator Claro M. Recto, although a 
member of his own Nacionalista Party, is 
known to be a bitter opponent of Mr. Mag- 
saysay’s pro-American foreign policy. Former 
President Jose P. Laurel will also, doubtless, 
play a part. Any reversal of Mr. Magsaysay’s 
policies at home and abroad would be tragic 
for the Philippines. 

In the emergency, Vice President Carlos 
P. Garcia is fiying home from the SEATO 
Conference in Australia, where he represented 
the Philippines. He will take over the reins 
of office. His will be the burden, for the 
moment, of carrying on the policies and pro- 
grams under which the Philippines has pros- 
pered. All will wish Mr. Garcia well in the 
task, even as they mourn the passing of 
Ramon Magsaysay, one of the great leaders 
in the resurgence of the new Asia and the 
battle for freedom in the world. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to join the majority leader in ex- 
pressing the profound regret of the Sen- 
ate and of the American people at the 
death of Ramon Magsaysay. Many of 
us had hoped that this magnificent lead- 
er of the Philippine people would have 
an opportunity, as President of the 
Philippine Republic, to visit the United 
States, and, as the great head of a friend- 
ly state, to appear before a joint session 
of the two Houses of Congress. Unfor- 
tunately, that opportunity will now be 
denied us. 

Ramon Magsaysay, however, will con- 
tinue to live on, not only in the hearts of 
his own countrymen, but also in the 
hearts of the people of Asia and of Amer- 
ica and of Europe who love human 
freedom. 
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He was truly a man of the people. He 
had fought against the aggressor in the 
Philippines during World War II. He 
had taken an active part in bringing self- 
government back to the people of the 
Philippines. He had been Governor 
of his Province. He had been selected as 
the Secretary of National Defense. In 
that position he had been given a re- 
sponsibility to make certain that the 
election of the country would be con- 
ducted freely and that the citizens would 
have an opportunity to express them- 
selves. In that regard his performance 
was outstanding. Subsequently, in a 
great free election by the people of the 
Philippines, he was elected President of 
the Philippine Republic. He had almost 
served out his first term, and the next 
election was to be held in November of 
this year. 

Mr. President, Ramon Magsaysay was 
a true friend of the United States. He 
recognized the community of interests 
between the Philippines and the United 
States. He was a believer in human 
freedom everywhere in the world. 

Of course, the people of his country 
will sorely miss him; but the founda- 
tion he laid will not be dissipated merely 
because of his death. Indeed, Ramon 
Magsaysay will live on into eternity. 

I am sure that all Members of this 
body, of both great political parties, join 
in extending deepest sympathy to the 


people of the Philippines and to Presi-- 


dent Magsaysay’s family. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the tragic loss of President Ramon 
Magsaysay in an airplane crash on Cebu 
Island in the Philippines is mourned by 
the whole free world. The pangs of 
grief are particularly sharp to the United 
States, which has had such a close rela- 
tionship to the Philippines, and under 
whose tutelage the Philippine people 
passed from Spanish colonial depend- 
ency to independence. 

President Magsaysay was a fighter for 
freedom and the foremost opponent of 
communism in the Far East. He car- 
ried his experience as an opposition 
leader to the Japanese occupation into 
the struggle against Communist infiltra- 
tion, and won resounding triumphs 
against both. 

His executive and political ability was 
especially demonstrated in his concern 
for the little man. It was this in- 
terest which was translated into the 
action that overwhelmed the Huks and 
united the nation behind him. “The 
big people always manage to take care of 
themselves,” he said, “and if I did not 
help the little people, then the Com- 
munists would.” 

His miraculous rise from automobile 
mechanic before World War II to Presi- 
dent in 1953 is an inspiring testament to 
the fact that his people got to know and 
to trust and love him as he proceeded to 
clean out corruption in the Army and 
initiate community programs for their 
benefit. 

He was only 49 at the time of his tragic 
death, and his tenure of office was rela- 
tively short, but his political magnetism 
and his love for freedom so affected the 
Philippine people that both Americans 
and Filipinos alike look forward with 
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confidence to a continuation in the 
future of the close and profitable rela- 
tionship which has marked our friend- 
ship in the past. 

I should like to add a personal word 
to my statement. It was my privilege 
about 2 years ago to be in the Philippines 
with Secretary of State Dulles. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] was also present. We were 
at that time negotiating the so-called 
SEATO treaty. 

Each of us had the privilege of getting 
to know President Magsaysay and of 
having a personal and intimate relation- 
ship with him and his charming wife. 
Mrs. Smith joins me in my remarks 
and we extend to Mrs. Magsaysay and 
her family our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey, as well as the 
majority and minority leaders of this 
body, in expressing my deep regret at the 
passing of one of the outstanding leaders 
in the whole free world, Ramon Magsay- 
say, President of the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

As the Senator from New Jersey has so 
courteously pointed out, we did have an 
opportunity to meet the President of the 
Philippines, President Magsaysay, while 
we were delegates to the Southeast Asia 
Conference in 1954. At that time we 
got to know him well. He certainly 
earned a warm spot in our hearts. He 
has done remarkable things for his 
country and the people in it, and we can 
think of no greater loss than the passing 
of this outstanding statesman at this 
time, particularly in that part of the 
world. I know we are joined by all our 
colleagues in expressing our sorrow and 
condolences to Mrs. Magsaysay and the 
Magsaysay family. We shall miss him 
greatly, but his contribution will remain 
as a shrine of the efforts he has made in 
the cause of freedom for his people and 
the whole world. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that I am sure I understood 
everything that has been said in paying 
tribute to the late President of the 
Philippines. I share the views which 
have been expressed; but, in order to 
make my remarks short, I may say, that 
being of the same national origin as the 
late President of the Philippines, we 
shall say an Ave Maria and a Pater 
Noster. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
untimely and tragic death of President 
Ramon Magsaysay is an irreparable loss 
to the Philippines, the United States, and 
the free world. 

Last October, during an inspection trip 
in the far Pacific, I spent 4 days in the 
islands, and enjoyed two conferences 
with the late President to discuss some 
of the problems confronting his country. 
He proudly recounted the progress being 
made toward economic rehabilitation 
and the establishment of sound princi- 
ples of self-government. He recognized 
the friendly cooperation of the United 
States, expressing hope that any tempo- 
rary friction between the two countries 
would be satisfactorily settled. 

Despite charges of political opponents 
that he was too strongly pro-American, 
President Magsaysay was dedicated to 
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safeguarding individual rights in the full 
utilization of national resources. He 
realized that independence of his be- 
loved Republic could best be served by 
maintaining close ties with the United 
States. This intense devotion to west- 
ern ideology made him an outstanding 
_leader in eastern Asia in resisting Com- 
munistic subversion. 

Filipinos revered this dynamic and 
popular president, and although loss of 
his leadership will be a serious blow to 
his countrymen, they will be inspired to 
attain those objectives which made Pres- 
ident Magsaysay one of the great leaders 
of this generation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Magsaysay’s Death Stirs 
Anxiety Here,” written by Chalmers M. 
Roberts, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of March 18, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 18, 1957] 
MAGSAYSAY’s DEATH STIRS ANXIETY HERE— 

TRAGEDY DEPRIVES FREE WORLD OF ALLY 

INFLUENTIAL IN ASIA 

(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

The death of Ramon Magsaysay is not only 

a shattering blow to the Philippines but it 


may have widespread and“unhappy repercus-— 


sions for the free world in Asia. 

Few, if any, other Asian leaders could 
claim the grassroots support that was Mag- 
saysay’s. Certainly none had a deeper under- 
standing of the meaning of political free- 
dom; that freedom alone is not enough but 
must be the foundation on which to build a 
better life, both economically and socially, 
for the general public. 

That was Magsaysay’s dream and that was 
what he had been working for these past 
years and which he planned to pursue once 
the Filipino voters gave him another 4 years 
in office at the November election. His pro- 
gram was “to put greater emphasis on im- 
proving health, roads, education, and eco- 
nomic conditions of the lower income 
groups” rather than on military prepared- 
ness, as a study for the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee reported only yesterday. 

Magsaysay’s conviction was that commu- 
nism could be beaten in Asia if democratic 
leaders would work for the public welfare. 
He was prepared to furnish the men for a 
stronger Filipino armed force if the United 
States would provide the equipment. But 
he begrudged the money which would have 
to be taken from domestic improvements if 
the Philippines had to provide their own 
equipment. 

His views on communism were as clear as 
his actions. He had all but wiped out the 
Huks, the Communist-led forces in his is- 
lands. And the day he was killed he had told 
a university audience that “neutralism is un- 
Filipino.” It was Magsaysay who sent Fili- 
pino troops to fight with the United Nations 
in Korea and it was Magsaysay who put his 
nation in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization alongside the United States. 

The great question now is whether those 
who succeed him can continue his battles 
against domestic graft and corruption, 
against the big landlords who have resisted 
his land reform program, and against those 
the Senate report refers to as “some self- 
seeking politicians” who look for political 
gain by charging America with not doing 
enough for the Philippines and who have 
said Magsaysay was too pro-American. 
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A good many observers in Washington have 
hopes the Magsaysay program will continue. 
But privately the worry is that his death will 
endanger that program and encourage neu- 
tralism and communism in Asia by removing 
one of the greatest enemies of both. 

A simple man, unskilled in international 
political intrigue, Magsaysay had been 
alarmed at what he on more than one occa- 
sion took to be American willingness to back 
down before Chinese Communist pressure. 
Two years ago he burned up the midnight 
transpacific phone to his envoy here, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, when he heard the United 
States was forcing Chiang Kai-shek to get 
out of the Tachen Islands. Later he worried 
lest Chiang also be forced to evacuate Que- 
moy and Matsu. To Magsaysay such retreats 
brought closer to his own land the danger of 
Chinese Communist aggression. 

Unhappily, at this moment American- 
Filipino relations are strained over the issue 
of American legal rights on military bases 
granted the United States in the islands, 


bases considered vital in the Pacific defense. 


arc. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was expressing more hope than anything else, 
it appears, when he said in Australia last 
Wednesday that “the differences between us 
are, I think, not insurmountable, and I expect 
that there will be an amicable settlement, 
but at the moment the discussions are in 
suspension.” 

Unhappily, also, there is now no American 
Ambassador in Manila, and the Minister in 
charge, Horace H. Smith, has only lately ar- 
rived. The prospective Ambassador, Charles 
E. (Chip) Bohlen, now envoy to the Soviet 
Union, is not due in Manila until April, and 
he has had no background in Asian affairs. 

The Vice President, who now becomes Chief 
Executive, Carlos P. Garcia, is a 60-year-old 
follower of Magsaysay, a wartime guerrilla 
leader against the Japanese and the Philip- 
pines’ Foreign Minister as well. 

Garcia, however, lacks both the personal 
magnetism and strong personality of Mag- 
saysay. Whether he will be his Nacionalista 
Party’s nominee at the July convention is 
uncertain. Magsaysay’s death appears at 
first glance to make possible the election of 
his old political enemy, Ciaro Recto, who has 
been criticizing Magsaysay for being too close 
to the United States. 

Filipinos are volatile and love politics. No 
one doubted that Magsaysay would win an- 
other term, but ‘his death probably means 
months of uncertainty and indecision in the 
islands. 

Garcia, who was at the SEATO meeting in 
Australia when Magsaysay was killed, also 
represented his country at the Korea-Indo- 
china Conference in Geneva 2 years ago. 
Some of his efforts there to find a Korean 
compromise alarmed the Americans at the 
time. But a speech he made on May 7, by 
chance the day that Dienbienphu fell to the 
Communists in Indochina, indicated his and 
Magsaysay’s beliefs. 

Garcia said the Philippines are “keenly 
aware of the perils of Communist aggres- 
sion from without as well as of Communist 
subversion from within. Asian nationalism 
has nothing in common with communism.” 

Then, answering an attack by Red China’s 
Chou En-lai on American imperialism, Gar- 
cia declared: 

“Let Filipinos bear witness before the 
world that such a charge is a violent dis- 
tortion of history. In the light of history, 
the American victory (over Spain in the 
decisive Battle of Manila Bay in 1898) opened 
the great era of the liberation not only of 
the Philippines but also of all Asia. It 
marked the beginning of the end of colonial- 
ism in Asia * * * the muse of history will 
write the final verdict: America ended colo- 
nialism in Asia.” 

Ambassador Romulo, who withdrew from 
the 1953 presidential race in favor of Mag- 
Saysay, was publicly silent yesterday on the 
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possibility of his running this year. It ap- 
pears, however, that his inclination is to 
take no further part in domestic politics 
but to devote himself to foreign affairs. He 
is a former president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, a recent biographer of 
Magsaysay, and a warm friend of the United 
States, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join my 
colleagues in expressing shock at the 
tragic death of Ramon Magsaysay, Pres- 
ident of the Philippines. In December 
last, Mrs. Javits and I had the privilege 
of spending a weekend with President 
and Mrs. Magsaysay at Malacanang Pal- 
ace. We lived with them in their own 
home. 

Mr. President, the free world has lost 
perhaps its greatest advocate in the Pa- 
cific and in Southeast Asia. President 
Magsaysay’s great strength lay in the 
fact that he trusted the people and the 
people trusted him. 

I hope very much, indeed I feel deeply 
confident, that the people of the Philip- 
pines will again prove their heroism in 
repairing, as much as it is possible to do 
so, for the sake of the free world, this 
great loss. 

I feel very deeply that if there is some 
way in which Congress or the President 
or our country can show honor to this 
great fighter for freedom, who started 
fighting when it was extremely danger- 
ous to do. so, in guerrilla days, certainly 
it should be done. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial published in today’s New York 
Daily Mirror. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Daily Mirror of 
March 18, 1957] 


FREEDOM’s LOss 


President Ramon Magsaysay of the Philip- 
pines, killed in a plane crash, was not only 
a good and stanch friend of the United 
States, he stood as the greatest force in Asia 
for freedom and for the way of life that we 
know in this country; and he had raised the 
stature of the Philippine Islands among na- 
tions to a high point of prestige. 

He was implacably opposed to communism. 
His campaign against the Communist-led 
Huks following World War II freed the 
Islands of that menace and raised him to 
eminence in his country and throughout the 
world. It was a campaign marked by no 
consideration of quarter for the hard core 
of Communists at the center of the move- 
ment, but by humanity and amnesty for 
their misled followers. 

Just before the takeoff of the fatal flight, 
Magsaysay had given a series of commence- 
ment addresses in Cebu and, at the Univer- 
sity of San Carlos, declared: ; 

“You do not have to be anti-American or 
antiforeign in order to be resoundingly pro- 
Filipino. Neutralism is un-Filipino. To 
attempt to foist it upon our people is to do 
them a great disservice. Either we con- 
tinually love to live this free way of life or 
communism will choke it from the body of 
our nation.” 

Here was a man who was a bulwark, prob- 
ably the strongest in all Asia, against the 
spread of communism. His passing leaves 
a great vacuum. 

It is no credit to our statecraft that this 
country seemed to take him and his firm 
friendship more or less for granted, while 
wooing such Asians as Nehru the neutralist. 
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It is also disturbing that our Ambassador- 
ship at Manila has remained unfilled since 
the death last November 7 of Albert F. Nufer. 

Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, United States 
Ambassador to Moscow, now is expected to 
receive the Manila appointment. 

We thoroughly disagree with comment in 
some diplomatic circles that this would be 
a comedown for Bohlen. 

There is no more important diplomatic 
post in Asia, and it is time that our State 
Department paid the top-level attention to 
the Philippines that they deserve by virtue 
of their moral position in the free world 
and their strategic value in the defense of 
that world. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I desire to associate myself 
with my colleagues who have spoken in 
such a feeling and appropriate manner 
of the deceased President of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, Ramon Magsaysay. 

Mr. President, the development of the 
Philippines has been one of the most 
important occurrences in the East. As 
a young man, I was in the Philippines 
before American forces occupied the city 
of Manila. I served with the Filipinos 
when they were our ally, and I have 
served as a soldier when they were an 
enemy. The Filipinos are fine soldiers. 
They are always loyal to their cause. 

Mr. President, Ramon Magsaysay, the 
deceased President of the Republic of the 
Philippines, has been a great leader in 
developing true friendship for the United 
States. I do not believe any other peo- 
ples in all the world have been more 
friendly to America than have the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands. 

The death of President Magsaysay is 
not only a tragic loss to the people of the 
Philippine Republic, but it is also a severe 
loss to the people of the United States 
and of the world. 

I sincerely hope that prompt action 
will be taken by the Congress on the reso- 
lution, which is to be submitted, extend- 
ing the condolences of the people of the 
United States and the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee [Mr. GREEN] be recognized for 
the purpose of making a statement, pre- 
senting a resolution, and asking for its 
immediate consideration, out of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
cut objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may say, 
Mr. President, that the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has checked the matter with the 
majority leader and the minority leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, death has 
dealt a severe blow to the cause of free 
man. Inclaiming Ramon Magsaysay, it 
has deprived the Filipino people of an 
able and devoted servant who believed 
with all his heart in democracy. It has 
created a deep void in the leadership of 
the Far East at a time when that region 
faces immense difficulties in its search 
for stability and progress. It has de- 
prived the forces of freemen everywhere 
of a powerful proponent in the unending 
conflict with totalitarianism. 

The death of Ramon Magsaysay is a 
severe loss. But death, Mr. President, is 
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not one sided. It gives as it takes. In 
claiming the President of the Philippines 
at the age of 49, it leaves his restless 
spirit of liberty as a richer heritage for 
all mankind. 

To the Filipino people, death leaves 
the image of a man who knew that free- 
dom was little more than a word unless 
it touched the weak as well as the strong, 
unless it reached down to the last rice 
farmer in the smallest barrio in the 
islands. The life and Presidency of 
Ramon Magsaysay were dedicated to 
giving meaning to freedom. The Fili- 
pino leaders who come after him will 
serve their people the better for his hav- 
ing lived. 

For the United States and other west- 
ern nations, Ramon Magsaysay will re- 
main a lasting symkol of the universality 
of freedom. He reached above the bar- 
riers of differing culture and race to clasp 
our hand in common devotion to demo- 
cratic principles. He reminded us, not 
with words, but with action, that a fra- 
ternity of freedom with Asia does exist. 
And it will continue to exist so long as we 
ourselves remain devoted as he was to 
the proposition that the security and the 
progress of free nations is a common re- 
sponsibility to be pursued by all on the 
basis of equality of status, mutual sacri- 
fice and mutual dedication. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonwson], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], I submit a resolution relating to 
the death of Ramon Magsaysay, Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered im- 
mediately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be stated. 

The resolution (S. Res. 115) was read 
by the legislative clerk, and the Senate 
proceeded to its consideration as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States has learned with profound sorrow 
of the untimely death of Ramon Magsaysay, 
President of the Republic of the Philippines. 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its 
deepest sympathy with the people of the 
Philippines in the loss of their beloved 
President. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate this 
expression of sentiment to the Government 
of the Republic of the Philippines. 

Resolved, That the Senate, when it ad- 
journs or recesses today, does so as a fur- 
ther mark of respect for President Mag- 
saysay. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself witk: the 
remarks made by the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
[Mr. GREEN] regarding the death of 
Ramon Magsaysay, President of the 
Philippines. Only a few days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from a friend commenting 
on the greatness of Mr. Magsaysay. I 
was in the process of trying to develop 
a program to enlarge the functions and 
the part the Philippines play in the inter- 
national exchange program. 

I think the untimely death of Mr. 
Magsaysay is one of the greatest trage- 
dies tke free world has suffered in a long 
time, and I deeply regret his passing. 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 115) was unan- 
imously agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senate has seen fit to adopt 
a resolution expressing the deep sense of 
loss in the death of President Magsaysay, 
of the Republic of the Philippines. I 
think his death is a tragic loss to the 
cause of democracy in the Far East. 

I never met a man I considered more 
capable or honest, or one who made to a 
greater extent than he did the interest of 
the people of every station in life his 
chief concern. He was a dedicated pub- 
lic servant, as the President of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. He was a 
valued ally, who served the cause of 
freedom and liberty in World War II, 
in helping us effect our landings in the 
Philippines. 

In the tragic death of President Mag- 
saysay, America has lost one of its great- 
est friends in the Far East. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Morning business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the National Housing Act 
and other laws relating to housing and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 


LEGION 
A letter from the director, the American 
Legion, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 


pursuant to law, a financial statement of 
the American Legion, dated December 31, 
1956 (with an accompanying statement); 
to the Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To GIVE EFFECT TO CER- 
TAIN OBLIGATIONS UNDER THE GENEVA CON- 
VENTIONS OF AUGUST 12, 1949 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to give effect to certain obligations of the 
United States under the Geneva Conventions 
for the Protection of War Victims of August 
12, 1949, by regulating use of the Red Cross 
and other emblems, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 733, SIxTY-EIGHTH 
STATUTE, PAGE 907, AS AMENDED 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of October 26, 1949 (ch. 
733, 68 Stat. 907) as amended (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

A letter from the chairman, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, Chicago, IN., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Board, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1461, TITLE 18, UNITED 

STATES CODE, RELATING TO MAILING OF CER- 

TAIN MATTER 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
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amend section 1461 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, relating to the mailing of ob- 
scene or crime-inciting matter (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF PUGET 
SOUND POWER & ELECTRIC Co, 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, reporting, pursuant to law, pay- 
ment of damages to the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., Bellingham, Wash., in full set- 
tlement of a claim for damage to a subma- 
rine power eable, caused by a Coast Guard 
vessel on June 25, 1955; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 


Four letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the 
reason for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien, and the reasons for granting such ap- 
plications (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-Amp Roap ACT, RE- 

LATING TO ADVERTISING ALONG HIGHWAYS 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, for the purpose of promoting 
the control of advertising along the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 2 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

- “Whereas the continued welfare and 
proper economic growth and development of 
the State of Oregon depends on the un- 
impeded movement of waterborne com- 
merce along the Columbia River, and par- 
ticularly upon a ship channel which is ade- 
quate for the movement of loaded deep- 
draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government recog- 
nizes that the benefits of trade, commerce, 
and industry to all of its citizens and the 
vital national defense features inherent in 
@ system of adequately developed waterways 
throughout the United States requires it to 
maintain through the Corps of Engineers of 
the Department of the Army the present 
35-foot-deep and 6500-foot-wide Columbia 
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River ship channel from the mouth to Port- 
land, Oreg.; and 

“Whereas the present Columbia River ship 
channel project is of insufficient width and 
depth to allow safe, proper, or unimpeded 
navigation by deep-draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the inadequacy of the present 
Columbia River ship channel limits the 
movement and size of vessels and cargo upon 
the Columbia River results in grounding, 
serious mishaps, and a continuous threat to 
the safety of navigation and causes an ad- 
verse effect upon welfare of all Columbia 
River ports: Now, therefore, be it _ 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon, (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be, and it hereby is, urged 
to take immediate action to improve and 
implement a new Columbia River ship chan- 
nel project from the mouth to the port of 
Portland of not less than 40-foot depth and 
750-foot width to alleviate the present 
serious and hazardous condition of naviga- 
tion in the Columbia River and its detri- 
mental effect upon trade, commerce and in- 
dustry and general welfare; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Corps of Engineers of 
the Department of the Army be urged to take 
immediate action in the study and review of 
the project requirements so that a suf- 
ficient and adequate Columbia River ship 
channel of not less than 40-foot depth and 
750-foot width may be constructed before 
the restricting and hazardous nature of the 
present Columbia River ship channel effects 
an even greater and more disastrous effect 
upon the welfare of the citizens of the 
Columbia River, the residents of Oregon 
and of the Pacific Northwest and the citizens 
of the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Department of the 
army, and to all members of the Oregon con- 
gressional delegation. 

“Adopted by senate February 28, 1957. 

“ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
“Chief Clerk of Senate. 

“Boyp R. OvERHULSE, 
“President of Senate. 

“Adopted by house March 7, 1957. 

“PAT DOOLEY, 
“Speaker of House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“House Joint Memorial 17 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; the Congress of the 
United States; Senator James E. Murray, of 
Montana; Senator Mike Mansfield, of Mon- 
tana; Congressman Lee Metcalf, of Mon- 
tana; Congressman LeRoy Anderson, of 
Montana; the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States Sen- 
ate; the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives; requesting the free sale of 
newly mined domestic gold 


“Whereas, during World War II, mining 
operations in many gold mines throughout 
the United States were discontinued pursu- 
ant to Government order; and 

“Whereas the cost of mining operations 
has greatly increased; and 

“Whereas the price of gold in the United 
States was fixed in 1934 during a period of 
low-operating costs and that price has con- 
tinued until the present time; and 

“Whereas these economic conditions have 
forced the closing of more than 90 percent 
of the gold mines in the United States; and 
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“Whereas there appears to be no presently 
valid reason to prohibit the free sale of newly 
mined domestic gold, a move which will not 
affect the monetary system; and 

“Whereas any increase in the price of gold 
on a free market would help pay the in- 
creased cost of mining other metals where 
the ore has an appreciable gold content, thus 
contributing to preserving the domestic mo- 
bilization base; and 

“Whereas the continued sale of gold by the 
Treasury for commercial use would tend to 
depress the free market price: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Legislature of the State 
of Montana: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby petitioned to pass a bill to permit 
the free marketing of gold newly mined after 
the effective date of the act, in the United 
States or its Territories or insular posessions; 
and 

“2. That such a bill contain a section pro- 
hibiting the sale of gold by the Treasury of 
the United States or any subdivision thereof 
for use in industry or the arts; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
submitted by the secretary of state of Mon- 
tana to each of the individuals and to the 
chairman of each of the committees named 
in the title of this memorial and also to the 
Presiding Officers of both Houses of Congress 
of the United States, RICHARD M. NIXON and 
SAM E. RAYBURN. 

“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 6 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; to the 
Honorable JAMES E. Murray and the Hon- 
orable MIKE MANSFIELD, Senators from the 
State of Montana; to the Honorable LEE 
METCALF and to the Honorable LEROY AN- 
DERSON, Representatives to the Congress 
from the State of Montana and to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives; 
urging the enactment into law of the nec- 
essary and proper legislation to forestall 
an increase in GI loan interest rates of 
higher than 4% percent; to authorize the 
use of part of the national service life in- 
surance funds for the purchase of Vet- 
erans’ Administration guaranteed loans at 
par, and to give the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion authority to prohibit discounting of 
Veterans’ Administration underwritten 
mortgages; to urge an increase in the ceil- 
ing amount. of $10,000 under the present 
GI loan terms 
“Whereas the veterans’ housing program is 

presently lagging, due to money restrictions, 

higher interest rates of other types of loans, 
and current discount methods of lending in- 
stitutions; and 

“Whereas a healthy building program 
benefits the entire Nation as well as the vet- 
erans involved; and 

“Whereas it is presently extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for veterans to obtain Vet- 
erans’ Administration guaranteed loans from 
lending institutions in the State of Mon- 
tana; and 

“Whereas interest rates on all types of 
loans continue to rise, including a recent 
raise from 41⁄4 to 5 percent for Federal Hous- 
ing Administration loans; and 

“Whereas presently, lending institutions 
engage in discounting of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration underwritten mortgages at addi- 
tional expense to the veterans involved; and 
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‘Whereas banking institutions customarily 
charge a closing fee, and other administrative 
fees, in addition to the interest authorized at 
41% percent, all of which adds to the expense 
of obtaining a loan by the veteran; and 

“Whereas the national service life insur- 
ance reserve fund is available for use if au- 
thorized for the purchase of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration guaranteed loans at par; and 

“Whereas if it is not deemed advisable to 
authorize the use of the national service life 
insurance reserve fund for the purchase of 
Veterans’ Administration guaranteed loans 
at par, then, in that event, other funds should 
be made available for such purpose; and 

“Whereas the $10,000 ceiling on GI loans is 
entirely unrealistic with relation to home 
construction in Montana; and 

“Whereas the public interest would be 
clearly served by such legislation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Montana, That 
the Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana in the Congress of the United States be 
requested to enact into law necessary and 
proper legislation to forestall any increase 
in Veterans’ Administration guaranteed loans 
higher than 44% percent, to authorize the use 
of part of the national service life insurance 
reserve funds for the purchase of Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed loans at par, and 
to give the Veterans’ Administration author- 
ity to prohibit discounting of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration underwritten mortgages; and 
to increase the maximum allowable under 
present GI loan terms; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
submitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to each of the individuals and to 
the chairman of the committee named in the 
title of this memorial and also to the presid- 
ing officers of both Houses of the Congress of 
the United States, the Honorable RICHARD M. 
Nixon, President of the United States Senate 
and the Honorable Sam E. RAYBURN, Speaker 
of the United States House of Represent- 
atives. 

“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


Five joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 6 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana to the Congress of the United States, 
Senator James E. Murray, of Montana; 
Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Con- 
gressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana; Con- 
gressman LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States Senate; the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the United States House of Representa- 
‘tives; and the Secretary of the Interior, 
Frederick B. Seaton; requesting that the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and Senate, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Frederick B. Seaton, repeal the Fed- 
eral laws allowing the State of Wyoming 
to collect use and sales tax in Yellowstone 
National Park, 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did set apart Yellowstone National Park þe- 
fore any of the adjoining States were cre- 
ated and did withdraw said tract of land 
from settlement, occupancy, or sale and did 
dedicate said tract as a public park and 
pleasure ground for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of all of the people; and 

“Whereas Yellowstone National Park is 
under the exclusive control and jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior; and 
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“Whereas the State of Wyoming, under 
its tax laws, levies and collects a sales and 
use tax in Yellowstone National Park; and 

“Whereas the State of Wyoming contrib- 
utes in no way directly to the maintenance 
of Yellowstone National Park in return for 
the taxes collected; and 

“Whereas the State of Montana, in its 
position of having three principal gateways 
to Yellowstone National Park, is interested 
in seeing that Yellowstone National Park is 
maintained as a pleasure ground pursuant 
to the initial purposes of Congress, as set 
out by Congress; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the people of 
the State of Montana that the imposition of 
the sales and use tax in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park by the State of Wyoming is an 
unwarranted intrusion by the State of Wy- 
oming and such acts are not in conformity 
with the purposes for which Yellowstone 
National Park was set aside; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Mon- 
tana believe that such an intrusion violates 
the basic purpose of the Congress of the 
United States in the creation of Yellowstone 
National Park: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 35th Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, the sen- 
ate and house concurring, does hereby re- 
quest and petition the Congress of the 
United States to deny the State of Wyom- 
ing or any other State the right to im- 
pose taxes of any sort in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and to repeal statutes which 
allow the State of Wyoming to collect sales 
and use taxes in Yellowstone National Park; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana be instructed to send 
copies of this memorial to the Honorable 
James E. Murray, the Honorable Mike Mans- 
field, the Honorable Lee Metcalf, the Hon- 
orable LeRoy Anderson, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States Senate, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, Frederick B. Seaton. 

“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


“House Joint Resolution 2 


“Joint resolution of the House and Senate 
of the State of Montana to the President 
of the United States, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower; to the Congress of the United 
States; to the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee; to Senators James E. 
Murray and Mike Mansfield; to Congress- 
men Lee Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson; and 
to the Alaska delegation in the United 
-States Congress and the Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska requesting the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States to 
do what may be necessary to give full 
statehood to the Territory of Alaska 


“Whereas the Legislature of Montana is 
aware of the unfairness with which the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska has been treated in its ap- 
peal for statehood; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of Montana is 
aware of the great contributions that the 
Territory of Alaska has made to the welfare 
of the United States, and believing that such 
contributions could be vastly accelerated by 
statehood; and 

“Whereas the platforms of both major po- 
litical parties have and do advocate state- 
hood for Alaska; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has advocated statehood for Alaska in 
speeches, and before his inauguration; and 

“Whereas the growth and prosperity of the 
Territory of Alaska, and the people of Alaska 
are seriously handicapped by the Territorial 


- status that now exists; and 
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“Whereas the Territory of Alaska, and the 
people of that Territory have now reached a 
stalemate in their development that cannot 
be overcome until statehood is granted; and 

“Whereas it is to the future benefit of the 
United States of America to accelerate the 
development of the vast potential that is 
Alaska: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, both house and senate 
concurring, do- petition the President. and 
the Congress of the United States to jointly 
do that which is necessary to immediately 
give full statehood to the Territory of 
Alaska; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
submitted by the secretary of state of the 
State of Montana, to each of the individuals 
and to the chairman of the committee 
named in the title of this resolution, and 
also to the presiding officers of both Houses 
of the Congress of the United States. 

“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


“House Joint Memorial 6 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; Sena- 
tor James E. Murray, of Montana; Senator 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Congressman 
Lee Metcalf, of Montana; Congressman Le- 
Roy Anderson of Montana; the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States Senate; the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives; and the Secretary 
of the Interior, Frederick B. Seaton; re- 
questing that the Congress of the United 
States make a thorough study of the effect 
of promoting off-reservation migration upon 
the American Indians’ family life; the ad- 
visability of extending family assistance pro- 
grams to Indians away from reservations; 
the educational development of the relo- 
cated Indian child; the development of job 
opportunities at or near reservations; the 
development of Indian property resources 
and the equal participation for all Indians 
in Federal services such as the Indian branch 
of Public Health Services. 

“Whereas the Enabling Act of the State 
of Montana, as well as numerous treaties 
between the United States Government and 
Indian tribes, many statutes and agreements 
specifically reserve to the Congress of the 
United States the jurisdiction over Indians; 

“Whereas the changes in residence from 
reservations to cities for one-third and more 
of Montana’s Indians have given rise to con- 
flicts in the administration of needed serv-. 
ices; 

“Whereas in an age of automation the In- 
dian is found far behind the general popu- 
lation in job preparedness, education, gen- 
eral health, and level of income: Now, there- 
fore, be it i 

“Resolved by the 35th Legislative Assembly 
of Montana of 1957, now in session (the 
Senate and House of Representatives con- 
curring), Do recommend to the Congress 
of the United States a thorough study of 
the following: 

“(1) The effect of promoting off-rèserva- 
tion migration upon the Indians’ family life 
and the advisability of extending the usual 
reservation family assistance program to In- 
dians away from reservations through the 
ordinary city-county channels of welfare; 

(2) the educational development of the 
relocated Indian child; 

(3) the development of job opportunities 
on and near reservations so that there will 
be the least disruption of family life; 

“(4) the development of Indian property 
resources and of housing; 

“(5) the equal participation for all In- 
dians in such special Federal services, as the 
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Indian branch of the Public Health Serv- 
ices; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be submitted by the secretary of the State 
of Montana to the Congress of the United 
States, to Senator James E. Murray and 
Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana; to 
Congressman Lee Metcalf and Congressman 
LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate; to the Committee on 
Interiof and Insular Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives; and to the 
Honorable Frederick B. Seaton, Secretary of 
the Interior. 
“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


“House Joint Memorial 14 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; Sen- 
ator James E. Murray, of Montana; Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Con- 
gressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana; Con- 
gressman LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States Senate; the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives; and the Secretary of Interior, 
Frederick B. Seaton; requesting that the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and Senate, Interior and Insular Affairs’ 
Committee and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Frederick B. Seaton, recognize the 
Federal responsibility in assisting and pro- 
viding reasonable job opportunities, and 
necessary financial assistance, in coopera- 
tion with the State of Montana, and the 
‘counties thereof, for Indian people, re- 
gardless of where they reside within the 
State of Montana; and requesting further, 
that appropriate action be taken to insure 
‘that Indian’ péople ‘receive ‘employment 
preference in connection with all contracts 
involving the use of labor on Indian 
reservations 


“Whereas many of the Indian tribes placed 
on reservations in Montana by congressional 
action, once lived, owned and controlled the 
great plains area and the entire Northwest, 
but in compliance with the will of Congress 
as evidenced by treaty, custom and statute, 
such Indian people were placed on reserva- 
tions within the State of Montana; and 

“Whereas under such treaties, customs, 
and Federal laws, the primary responsibility 
for management of Indian problems has, and 
now does, rest with the Federal Government; 
and 

“Whereas lack of employment opportuni- 
ties on Montana reservations has caused, and 
is now causing, numerous Indians to leave 


their reservations, where they are still un- 


able to obtain gainful employment; and 

“Whereas many of these people are not 
economically, socially, mor emotionally 
stable, and, as a consequence, have suffered, 
. and are suffering, great hardship and pov- 
erty, and have created and are creating, 
extreme social and welfare problems to the 
State of Montana and the cities, towns, and 
counties thereof; and 

. “Whereas, with knowledge, acquiescence, 
and in many cases, by direct acts of the De- 
partment of Interior, federally supervised 
contracts on Indian reservations have been, 
and are being, executed in such a manner as 


to deliberately avoid furnishing Indian peo- 
ple employment opportunities in or near. 


their reservations, which contracts could 
afford these Indians a means of earning 
money to support themselves and their 
families; and 

“Whereas this condition has cause and is 
causing undeserved embarrassment and dis- 
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grace to all the citizens of Montana, Indian 
and non-Indian alike: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 35th Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana of 1957, now 
in session, the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring, do recommend to 
the Congress of the United States, the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate, the Interior and Insular Affairs’ 
Committee, and the Secretary of Interior, 
Frederick B. Seaton, that they more fully 
recognize the Federal responsibility in assist- 
ing and providing reasonable job opportuni- 
ties and necessary financial assistance and 
cooperation with the State of Montana, and 
the counties thereof, to Indian people re- 
gardless of where they reside within the 
State of Montana; and it is further recom- 


mended that action be taken to provide ade- . 


quate employment opportunities for Indians 
by providing that the Indian people receive, 
all other things being equal, employment 
preference in connection with all contracts 
which involve use of labor on Indian reser- 
vations; Be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 

submitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to the Congress of the United 
States; Senator James E. Murray, Senator 
Mike Mansfield; Congressman Lee Metcalf 
and Congressman LeRoy Anderson; the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States Senate; 
the chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives; and to the Honor- 
able Frederick B. Seaton, Secretary of 
Interior. 

“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 

“Speaker of the House. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


“House Joint Memorial 15 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana to 
the Congress of the United States; Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana; Senator 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Congressman 
Lee Metcalf, of Montana; Congressman 
LeRoy Anderson, of Montana; Senator Wil- 
liam L. Langer, chairman Senate Judiciary 
Committee and Juvenile Delinquency Spe- 
cial Subcommittee; the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States Senate; the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives; and the Secre- 
tary of Interior, Frederick B. Seaton, re- 
questing that the Congress of the United 
States and the Members of the House of 
Representatives and Senate, Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Frederick B. Seaton, 
. take tae necessary action to havea policy 
established by the Department of Interior 
and the Indian Bureau thereof to purchase 


coal for use on the Tongue River and Crow. 


Indian Reservations from the coal deposits 
existing on the Tongue River Indian Reser- 
_vation in order to promote the general wel- 
fare of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe, both 
by providing employment on that reserva- 
tion for the Northern Cheyenne Indian 
people residing thereon and by providing 
income for this exemplary tribal enterprise 


“Whereas large deposits of semibituminous 
coal of good grade are located on the Tongue 
River Indian Reservation; and 

_ “Whereas production of this coal has been 
operated by the Northern Cheyenne Indian 
Tribal Council on the Tongue River Indian 
Reservation as a tribal enterprise and has in 
past years provided employment for Indian 
people residing on that reservation; and 

“Whereas this coal is the property of the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe and the sale 
of such coal has in past years brought con- 
siderable money to the Northern Cheyenne 
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Indian Tribe, in addition to furnishing em- 
ployment to members thereof; and 
“Whereas the Department of Interior and 
the Indian Bureau thereof has need for and 
has in the past and is now purchasing coal 
for use on the Tongue River Indian Reserva- 
tion and the adjacent Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion; and 
“Whereas at the present time coal being 
purchased by the said Government agencies 
is being purchased outside the said reserva- 
tion and outside the State of Montana; and 
“Whereas such action has directly in- 
creased the welfare and social problems ex- 
isting upon the Tongue River Indian Reser- 
vation: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the 35th Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana of 1957, now 
in session, the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring, do recommend to the 
Congress of the United States, the Members 
of the House of Representatives and Senate, 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committees, 
and the Secretary of Interior, Frederick B. 
Seaton, that the necessary action be taken 
to have a policy established by the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the Indian Bureau 
thereof to purchase coal for use on these 
Indian reservations from the coal deposits 
existing on the Tongue River Indian Reser- 
vation in order to promote the general wel- 
fare of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe, 
both by providing employment on that reser- 
vation for the Northern Cheyenne Indian 
people residing thereon and by providing 
income for this exemplary tribal enterprise; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
submitted by the secretary of state of Mon- 
tana to the Congress of the United States, 
Senator James E. Murray, Senator Mike 
Mansfield, Congressman Lee Metcalf, Con-~ 
gressman LeRoy Anderson, Senator William 
L. Langer, of North Dakota, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and Juvenile 
Delinquency Special Subcommittee, the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States Senate, 
the chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to the Hon- 
orable Frederick B. Seaton, Secretary of 
Interior, 
“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana;. to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Resolution 2 


“Resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana to the Congress 
of the United States; to the Honorable 
JAMES E. MURRAY and the Honorable MIKE 
MANSFIELD, United States Senators from 
Montana; to the Honorable LEE METCALF 
and the Honorable LERoy ANDERSON, Rep- 
resentatives from Montana; and to the 
Honorable Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, requesting a full-scale and 
immediate investigation of the spread. be- 
_tween the “on the hoof” cattle prices and 
the price paid for retail beef by the con- 
sumer 


“Whereas official reports of the earnings 
of the major meatpackers clearly indicate 
that while producers are suffering serious 
economic loss due to a depression in live 
cattle prices, meatpackers’ earnings are the 
highest in history; and 

_ “Whereas while “on the hoof” cattle prices 
are suffering a serious depression, consumers, 
at the same time, are prevented from having 
sufficient meat in their diet because of the 
e cost of retail beef: Now, therefore, 

e it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana, That the Congress 
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of the United States be urged and requested 
immediately to implement and proceed with 
the investigation of the spread between the 
“on the hoof” cattle prices and the prices 
paid for retail beef by the consumer; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be submitted by the secretary of state of the 
State of Montana, to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress, to Senators JAMES E. Murray and 
MIKE MANSFIELD, to Representatives LEE MET- 
CALF and LEROY ANDERSON, and to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States 

“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“House Resolution No. 3 


“House resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Montana to the 
President of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; the Congress of the United 
States; James E. Murray and Mike Mans- 
field, Senators from the State of Mon- 
tana; Lee Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson, 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Montana; the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States Senate; the 
Committee on Public Works of the United 
States House of Representatives; the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate; the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the United States House of 
Representatives; Interior Committees, the 
Secretary of the Army, Wilber M. Brucker; 
the Chief of the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, Maj. Gen. E. ©. 
Itschner; the Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred Seaton; the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, W. A. Dexheimer; 
and the Director of the Budget, Percival F. 
Brundage; requesting the introduction and 
enactment into law of the necessary and 
proper legislation to authorize construc- 
tion by the Federal Government of Glacier 
View Dam on the North Fork of the Flat- 
head River in the State of Montana and 
to authorize that sufficient appropriations 
be provided for the detailed planning and 
construction of Glacier View Dam. 


“Whereas Glacier View Dam and Reservoir 
is a proposed multiple-purpose project, to be 
located at Flathead River Mile 177 on the 
western boundary of Glacier National Park, 
72 miles upstream from Flathead Lake and 
41 miles below the international boundary; 
and 

“Whereas Glacier View project would pro- 
vide flood control, hydroelectric power, and 
recreational benefits; and 

“Whereas these multiple-purpose benefits 
combine to give the project a favorable 
benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.84 to 1; and 

“Whereas preliminary geological and en- 
gineering investigation and planning of the 
Glacier View Dam project have been care- 
fully completed and the findings compiled; 
and 

“Whereas Glacier View Dam, at elevation 
3,725 feet above mean sea level, would pro- 
vide 3,160,000 acre-feet of vitally needed 
headwater flood control storage; and 

“Whereas operation of Glacier View, to- 
gether with Hungry Horse Reservoir on: the 
South Fork of the Flathead River, would 
completely control -the floods that cause 
damage in the vicinity of Kalispell and at 
other points along Flathead River, and would 
assist in the control of damaging floods 
throughout the Columbia River downstream; 
and 

“Whereas the release of flood waters as 
needed through the winter season of low 
stream flow would generate 255,000 kilowatts 
of hydroelectric. power and would in addi- 
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tion firm-up power production of down- 
stream dams; and 

“Whereas construction of Glacier View 
project would not disturb the economy of 
the vicinity in which it is located; it would 
flood no towns; private property affected 
would be a number of small ranches and 
dude ranches in the North Fork Valley; tax 
revenue loss would amount at most to $500 
a year; and : 

“Whereas the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation 
places upon this generation a special re- 
sponsibility for the maximum utilization of 
all the great natural resources bestowed 
upon this country by divine providence; and 

“Whereas development of the Glacier View 
Dam site would create jobs urgently needed 
to provide for our burgeoning population 
and the future defense and welfare of our 
region and the Nation; and 

“Whereas the Pacific Northwest is isolated 
from the major population centers of the 
Nation by great distances and high freight 
rates and must rely upon the full develop- 
ment of its own natural resources in pro- 
viding for its future growth and economic 
welfare; and 

“Whereas hydroelectric power is the only 
truly inexhaustible energy resource available 
to a Civilization whose entire future growth 
and economic strength will be increasingly 
dependent upon the provision of adequate 
supplies of electric energy; and 

“Whereas the industrial development of 
Montana and the entire Pacific Northwest 
will be greatly enhanced by the large 
amounts of low-cost power made available 
by the full development of the potential of 
the Glacier View Dam site; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Mon- 
tana have seen in the examples of Hungry 
Horse Dam on the south fork of the Flathead 
River in their State and many other dams 
in the Pacific Northwest the immense bene- 
fits which accrue as a direct result of the 
construction of such great projects, not 
only to the State in which they are con- 
structed but also to the entire region and the 
Nation; and 

“Whereas revenues from the sale of power 
from Glacier View Dam represent the most 
feasible source of funds to aid in the rapid 
construction and the maintenance of major 
future irrigation projects in the State of 
Montana; and 

“Whereas the Glacier View Reservoir will 
have great value for the conservation and 
development of fish and wildlife resources 
and will provide a superb recreational area 
for the sportsmen and many families of the 
Northwest and the Nation who enjoy Mon- 
tana’s great scenic beauty and outstanding 
outdoor attractions; and 

“Whereas large amounts of storage are re- 
quired in the Flathead River to provide ade- 
quate protection against the seasonal floods 
which periodically cause great loss of life 
and the destruction of millions of dollars 
worth of property, causing great hardship 
throughout the Pacific Northwest; and 

“Whereas many of the large storage proj- 
ects planned by the Army engineers for the 
control of floods in the Columbia River Basin 
have been and are being lost due to conflict- 
ing uses and inadequate development, so 
that it is seriously doubtful that even the 
minimum flood control storage requirements 
of the region can be met; and 

“Whereas the Glacier View project was 
dropped from the Corps of Engineers 308 
Report, primarily because of opposition from 
the National Park Service and conserva- 
tion -organizations, whose objections are 
summarized as follows: 

“1.The reservoir would inundate about 
19,000 acres of land within the western 
boundary. of Glacier National Park; destroy 
some 8,000 acres of virgin timber; require 
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destruction of 56 percent of the white- 
tailed deer, 30 percent of the mule deer and 
elk, over 50 percent of the moose, due to 
flooding of their winter-feeding area; flood 
out over 70 percent of the beaver; impair 
the natural beauty of the valley, with an 
attendant loss of interest of park visitors 
who come from stream fishing. 

“2. The project would violate policy es- 
tablished under the act of August 22, 1914 
(38 Stat. 699) accepting Federal jurisdiction 
over Glacier National Park, which specifi- 
cally requires the Park Service to afford pro- 
tection against any attempted action ad- 
versely affecting the natural wildlife, growth 
or beauty of the park; and 

“Whereas the answers to these two major 
objections are as follows: 

“1. The reservoir would inundate 12,000 
acres, only about one percent of the total 
area of Glacier National Park; nearly all the 
reservoir area is covered with second growth 
brushy fir and lodgepole pine; there are vast 
areas just as good as the reservoir area into 
which the game would move; the reservoir 
would be filléd from the spring flood flow, 
retained as a stable lake throughout the 
summer recreational period; use of part of 
the stored water would begin in the fall and 
continue through the winter until capacity 
was again available for retention of spring 
floodwaters and a repetition of the cycle; this 
operation would enhance, not harm, recre- 
ational use of what is now a little used valley, 
largely an unsightly burn with no scenic at- 
raction; construction of a road around the 
reservoir would make for easier access into 
an area now almost inaccessible. 

“2. The act of August 22, 1914, acknowl- 
edges the fact that provision for beneficial 
uses of water resources has a higher priority 
than ‘reservation of all timber, natural curi- 
osities, and the protection of the animals’; 
and 

“Whereas the public interest would so 
clearly be served best by construction of 
Glacier View Dam and reservoir: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana, That the Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Montana in the 
Congress of the United States be requested 
to enact into law necessary and proper legis- 
lation to authorize construction by the Fed- 
eral Government of Glacier View Dam on the 
North Fork of the Flathead River in the 
State of Montana and to authorize that suffi- 
cient appropriations be provided for the de- 
tailed planning and construction of Glacier 
View Dam: Be it further 

“Resolved, That this assembly request the 
Congress, in making appropriations for the 
construction of the Glacier view project, to 
define the compensations that shall be re- 
ceived from the Government of the United 
States by the county of Flathead and by 
affected cities and school districts in said 
county for extraordinary expenses resulting 
from expanded services required in the fields 
of school and hospital facilities, health and 
sanitation, and police protection incidental 
to the construction of said projects; and to 
provide all necessary funds and take all 
needed action to insure the construction of 
all transportation and other facilities needed 
to provide opportunity. equal to that now 
existing of access to mines, to forests in Fed- 
eral, State and private ownership, and to 
manufacturing and refining plants, to the 
end that the present steady and continuous 
employment of Montana people depending 
upon forests and mines for their livelihood 
will not be adversely affected; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That. copies of this memorial 
be submitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to each of the individuals and to 
the chairman of each of the committees 
named in the title of this memorial and also 
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to the presiding officers of both Houses of 

Congress of the United States, RICHARD M. 

Nixon, and Sam E. RAYBURN. 

“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the American Bar Association, Chicago, Ill., 
signed by Joseph D. Stecher, Secretary, re- 
lating to civil defense (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF MONTANA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a joint memorial of the Montana 
State Legislature requesting the Fed- 
eral Government to make effective the 
O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment to the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

The O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment 
reserved waters arising in arid and semi- 
arid Western States for beneficial uses 
in those States. In recent years, water 
has been released from the upper Mis- 
souri Basin to benefit navigation in the 
Mississippi River and to prevent a salt 
water incursion into the New Orleans 
city water system, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi on the Gulf of Mexico. 

While many of us are gratified that 
Missouri Basin development has ad- 
-vanced to the point that citizens all down 
the Mississippi River can benefit from 
it, the water releases have resulted in 
critically low pools behind Missouri 
Basin dams. There is a prospective defi- 
cit of electric power to meet the firm 
power commitments of the Bureau of 
Reclamation to rural electric, municipal 
and commercial customers. 

This memorial of the Montana 
Legislature—and a similar memorial has 
been adopted by the South Dakota Legis- 
lature—urges a congressional review of 
Missouri River management which I 
hope the Public Works and Interior Com- 
mittees may undertake jointly, just as we 
have studied jointly the problem of cost 
allocation of multiple-purpose water 
projects. 

There is great need for constructive 


solutions to problems of water scarcity . 


in many areas of the Nation. The Mis- 
souri Basin problem is an immediately 
pressing one. 

Although we have not approached 
maximum use of upper Missouri Basin 
water for irrigation, there are already 
growing conflicts between uses for water 
which must be resolved. 

These conflicts between uses appear to 
require a choice of one use or the other 
as superior, but a choice between two 
needs is not an adequate solution. The 
real solution is in finding ways to meet 
all the needs, not merely one or another 
of them. 

With an integrated development of all 
the resources of the Missouri Basin— 
including its vast lignite deposits as well 
as flowing water for energy—all needs 
could be met. 

I make this statement now in the hope 


that when hearings are held on the prob- - 


lem posed by the Montana and South 
Dakota memorials, all those involved will 
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deal with meeting our total needs and 
not simply with how to ration a scarcity 
of water. $ h 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House Joint Memorial 9 


A joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States; 
James E. Murray and Mike Mansfield, 
Senators from the State of Montana; Lee 
Metcalf and LeRoy Anderson, Represent- 
atives in Congress from the State of Mon- 
tana; the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate; the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives; the Committee on Public Works of 
the United States Senate; the Committee 
on Public Works of the United States House 
of Representatives; the Secretary of the 
Army, Wilber M. Brucker; the chief of the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner; urging the 
committees to investigate ‘the subordina- 
tion of power generation on the Missouri 
River to navigation, and to determine all 
facts necessary to ascertain the balance be- 
tween electric power supply and require- 
ments, existing and prospective, in the up- 
per Missouri Basin 


Whereas the supply of low-cost Federal 
power in the upper Missouri Basin is inade- 
quate to meet the foreseeable needs of pref- 
erence customers; and z 

Whereas the O’Mahoney-Millikin amend- 
ment to the Flood Control Act of 1944 re- 
serves waters arising in States wholly or part- 
ly west of the 97th meridian for beneficial 
uses, including irrigation, which requires 
large quantities of pumping power; domestic 
and municipal uses; and industrial uses; and 

Whereas it is known that the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers has been releasing 
water from Fort Peck, Garrison, and Fort 
Randall Dams during the navigation season 
in the lower Missouri River to the detriment 
of power production, Federal revenue, and 
good management: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Montana memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to implement and make effec- 
tive the mandate intended in the O’Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment that the use of water 
for navigation purposes be subordinated to 
western uses; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the Army 


Corps of Engineers to cease the release of - 


large quantities of water for such subordinate 
purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Montana memorializes the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and the Commit- 
tees on Public Works of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the subordination of power genera- 
tion on the Missouri River to navigation, and 
to determine all facts necessary to ascertain 
the balance between electric power supply 
and requirements, existing and prospective, 
in the upper Missouri Basin. Such investi- 
gations and determinations should include 
power supply available considering manage- 
ment of the river in consonance with the 
O’Mahoney-Millikin principles as well as the 
need for and the economics of developing 
steam generation to firm up hydropower now 
being sold or to be sold by the Government 
at less than firm power rates; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies.of this memorial be 
submitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to each of the individuals and to 


the chairmen of the committees named in - 


March 18 

the title of this memorial and also to the 

presiding officers of both Houses of the Con- 

gress of the United States, RICHARD M. Nixon, 

and Sam E. RAYBURN. 

EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
Speaker of the House. 


PAUL CANNON, 
President of the Senate. 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works.) 


REGULATION OF ALCOHOLIC LIQ- 
UOR ADVERTISING—RESOLUTION 
OF KANSAS HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorD, House Resolution No. 30 
of the Kansas Legislature. ‘This resolu- 
tion, which was forwarded to me by the 
chief clerk of the house of representa- 
tives, Topeka, Kans., calls on the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation regulating the advertising of 
alcoholic liquors. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and, 
under the rule, ordered to ke printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


House Resolution 30 


A resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation reg- 
ulating the advertising of alcoholic liquors 


Whereas the liquor industry, in its adver- 
tising, has been using the names and pic- 
tures of such national heroes as Benjamin 
Franklin, Henry Clay, Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Gen. Sam Houston, and others; and 

Whereas this form of advertising, as well 
as that suggesting that all people of distinc- 
tion use alcoholic liquor, has a tendency to 
cause the youth of Kansas and America to 
lose respect for and confidence in the great 
leaders and traditions of our State and 
Nation; and 

Whereas this form of advertising is a dan- 
gerous infringement upon the principle of 
freedom of the press, which freedom must 
ultimately be based upon high moral prin- 
ciples: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, That we respectfully 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
regulate the advertising of alcoholic liquor 
so that the great leaders and traditions of 
our country can be preserved from encroach- 
ment by an industry that is, according to 
the United States Supreme Court, a business 
attended with danger to the community, and, 
therefore subject to strict regulation; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we instruct the chief clerk 
of the house of representatives to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States; the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Congress; to each 
member of the Kansas delegation of the 
Congress; and to the legislatures of the other 
States. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
originated in the house, and was adopted by 
that body March 15, 1957. 

JESS TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
Epona M. YOUNG, 
. Assistant Chief Clerk of the House- 


1957 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
LABORATORY CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA LEG- 
ISLATURE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the honorable Joseph L. 
Donovan, secretary of state of Minne- 
sota, a concurrent resolution enacted by 
the Minnesota Legislature. 

The concurrent resolution memorial- 
izes the President, the Secretary of Agri- 
cuture and the Congress of the United 
States to establish a soil and water con- 
servation laboratory and field station at 
Morris, Minnesota. 

Mr. President, there is now pending 
Senate bill 575, which I introduced on 
January 14, 1957. That bill proposes 
the establishment of such a laboratory. I 
believe it is most timely and necessary 
that such a laboratory be established, for 
the reason that we must know what the 
water level in the Northwest is. I be- 
lieve it is most important to the future 
welfare of the entire Nation that such 
research laboratories be established both 
in the Northwest and elsewhere, in other 
strategic areas of the Nation, for it is 
necessary that we know the water-table 
levels. 

I present the concurrent resolution, 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Congress of the United States to estab- 
lish a soil and water conservation labora- 
tory and field station at Morris, Minn. 


Whereas the research committee of the 
Minnesota Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts recognizes the initial progress which 
has been made in establishing a soil and 
water conservation laboratory and field sta- 
tion in Morris, Minn.; and 

Whereas the start which has been made in 
setting up the research program can be cred- 
ited directly to the favorable consideration 
given it by Members of Congress from the 
State of Minnesota, Officials of the Institute 
of Agriculture of the University of Minne- 
sota, and the Agricultural Research Service 
of the Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas it has been determined by the 
Agricultural Research Service and the Insti- 
tute of Agriculture that it is entirely feasible 
to establish a comprehensive research pro- 
gram in Morris, Minn., and that this research 
program will give consideration to soil and 
water management problems that prevail on 
the kinds of soils covering a large part of 
western Minnesota and adjacent States, and 
a preliminary appraisal has been made of the 
type of facility which is needed to help solve 
the problems involved; and 

Whereas it is estimated that 38 million 
acres of farmland could be directly bene- 
fited by the research findings of the proposed 
field station, and that results from studies 
on soil moisture, its conservation and utiliza- 
tion by crop plants; results from studies on 
development of improved and more economi- 
cal tillage, cultivation, and rotation prac- 
tices; as well as runoff and erosion studies, 
will be helpful to the soil conservation dis- 
tricts of Minnesota, and adjacent States: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States, the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Congress of 
the United States be requested to perma- 
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nently establish a soil and water conserva- 
tion laboratory and field station in Morris, 
Minn.; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Minnesota. 
A. I. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Karu F. ROLVAAG, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 
28th day of February, 1957. 
G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 4th day of March 
1957. 
H. G. TORREY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved March 7, 1957. 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed March 7, 1957. 
JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 


By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Arizona; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

“Senate Memorial 2 
“A memorial requesting the Congress of the 

United States to appropriate sufficient 

funds to the Department of the Interior 

for the purpose of accelerating research of 
the problem of economically desalting sea 
water 


“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“The United States Department of the In- 

terior has for the past few years been re- 
searching and conducting experimentation 
relating to the economical desalting of sea 
water. The Federal Government should be 
commended for exploring this very fruitful 
research area. However, the problem has be- 
come more critical as the years advance, and 
in order to avoid real hardship to the agricul- 
tural economy of this Nation, speed in re- 
search is of the essence. 

“During the past decades both surface and 
underground water supplies have been de- 
creasing at an alarming rate. At the same 
time domestic and industrial uses of water, 
with the increased tempo of our industrial- 
ization, have been increasing at a quickened 
pace. The need for immediate action and 
research is imperative. Solution of the prob- 
lem of economically desalting sea water will 
permit the State of California to have at its 
disposal all the water it requires, thereby 
allowing the State of Arizona to take full 
and complete advantage of all Colorado River 
water and facilities. This will allow the agri- 
cultural areas of both States to flourish and, 
furthermore, will proyide the Nation and 
the world with much needed agricultural 
products. 

“During World War II, because time was of 
the essence and since we ignored the cost in 
terms of dollars, phenomenal progress was 
made in many hitherto unknown scientific 
fields. Success came because it was vital to 
the efforts of the free world. Today, the same 
application to a similarly difficult problem 
will supply the answer, providing the Con- 
gress of the United States is willing to appro- 
priate sufficient funds with a mandate to the 
United States Department of the Interior 
that it proceed without delay with this re- 
search project. 

“Solution of the problem of desalting sea 
water for irrigation purposes is not an idle 
dream. Engineers have found 6 processing 
methods that are effective, but expensive, 
and are working with 7 other methods that 
appear promising. The United States De- 
partment of the Interior and private research 
firms are on the threshold of success, which 
means that we should expect desalting of 
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sea water soon to be undertaken on a mass- 
production scale. If desalted ocean -water, 
useful for irrigation purposes, can be deliv- 
ered to dry-land areas at prices ranging from 
10 to 20 cents per thousand gallons, the State 
of California should have all the water it 
wishes from the the Pacific Ocean, and the 
need to draw water from any other source 
will be completely eliminated. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the senate 
of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
appropriate sufficient and adequate funds to 
the United States Department of the Interior 
with express instructions to take every re- 
quired step to accelerate the study of the 
process of economically desalting sea water 
so that the State of California can use for 
its needs the resources of the Pacific Ocean, 
while the State of Arizona thereby will obtain 
the full use of Colorado River water.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the State of Arizona, identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations.) 


RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE COM- 
MON COUNCIL ON FEDERAL AID 
FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a most stimulating resolution 
which has been adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee relating 
to a series of sound principles to govern 
the program of Federal aid for school 
construction. 

The members of the common council 
have devoted a great deal of study to this 
question and as a result of their review 
have come up with some extremely help- 
ful guidelines for the Federal legislation. 

I present the resolution as conveyed to 
me by Alfred C. Hass, chairman of the 
special committee on taxation and finan- 
cial matters, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD 
and be thereafter appropriately referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 5, 1957. 
To the Honorable the Common Council: 

GENTLEMEN: At its meeting on February 1, 
1957, I presented to the special committee 
on taxation and financial matters my think- 
ing relating to Federal aid for school con- 
struction. 

It is my feeling that the city of Milwaukee 
should make its views known to the appro- 
priate Federal authorities early in the con- 
sideration of the drafting of any such legis- 
lation. We have found that in the case of 
highway legislation we were able to secure 
certain minor changes in language which 
may be of benefit to the city. The special 
committee on taxation and financial matters 
concurred with my thinking and recommend 
that I submit to your honorable body a reso- 
lution covering our thoughts in this matter. 

Respectfully, 
VIRGIL H. HURLESS, 
Comptroller. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
in accordance with a request from the Presi- 
dent, is about to consider legislation relating 
to Federal aid for school construction; and 

Whereas such assistance is in general de- 
sirable because (1) it makes available for 
this purpose the vast and flexible financial 
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resources of the Federal Government; (2) it 
permits the raising of standards of education 
in all parts of the United States, thereby af- 
fecting persons who may move between vari- 
ous sections of the United States, and pro- 
tecting the communities to which such 
individuals may migrate by providing a 
minimum standard of education; (3) it 
prevents dodging of school construction costs 
within the United States by spreading a por- 
tion of such costs over the entire Nation, 
thereby relieving in part the tax burden of 
States and localities which face up to the 
problem of providing educational facilities 
from their own resources; and 

Whereas the distribution of such Federal 
funds should not be in conflict with the basic 
objectives above set forth; and 

Whereas the basic philosophy and intent 
of Federal school aid legislation will be re- 
flected in subsequent State distribution of 
such funds; and 

Whereas the voters of the city of Milwau- 
kee are to vote on the approval of $39 million 
of bonds for school construction purposes on 
April 2, 1957; and 

Whereas the Common Council of the City 
of Milwaukee is responsible for the issuance 
and repayment of bonds required for school 
construction in the city of Milwaukee: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That it hereby favors the 
following principles in the organization of 
any system of Federal aid for school con- 
struction: 

1. That substantial weight be given in the 
distribution of school-construction aids to 
the factor of school population; 

2. The States and localities which have 
seen fit to tax themselves in the past for 
school-construction purposes not be penal- 
ized by any Federal-aid proposal; 

3. That the grant-in-aid principle be fol- 
lowed in such a way that Federal school aids 
will not be a reward for poor financial man- 
agement or an encouragement of low tax 
policies on the part of certain States or 
localities designed to lure industries away 
from localities which seek to meet their 
responsibilities; 

4. The Federal aids not be distributed so 
as to encourage the continuance of uneco- 
nomic school districts or metropolitan dis- 
organization; 

5, That the principles of home rule be re- 
spected to the maximum extent compatible 
with proper accounting for funds and the 
establishment of minimum standards; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the special committee on 
taxation and financial matters be and it 
hereby is authorized and directed to present 
these points of view to the Congressional 
representatives of the city of Milwaukee and 
to the appropriate Congressional committees. 


RESOLUTION OF MEDICAL SOCIETY 
OF ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
Medical Society of Ulster County, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to 
include physicians under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PROPOSED AND CARRIED AT THE 
STATED MEETING OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF 
THE COUNTY OF ULSTER, HELD AT THE GOV- 
ERNOR CLINTON HOTEL, KINGSTON, N. Y., ON 
Marcu 5, 1957 
Whereas all self-employed professionals ex- 

cepting physicians are now covered by Fed- 

eral social-security legislation; and 
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Whereas the appropriate Congressional 
committees will soon meet to consider the 
inclusion of physicians in the social-security 
program; and 

Whereas the Congressional committees are 
in need of pertinent information as to the 
desires of the medical profession concern- 
ing this issue: therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
County of Ulster hereby endorses again the 
principle of Federal social security for phy- 
sicians and urges the United States Congress 
to enact appropriate legislation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman of the United States 
Senate Finance Committee, to the chairman 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives Ways and Means Committee, to the sec- 
retary of the New York State Medical Society, 
and to the American Medical Association. 


RESOLUTION OF NINTH DISTRICT 
DENTAL SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD, a resolution adopted by the 
Ninth District Dental Society, of New 
York, relating to tax benefits for self- 
employed persons. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE NINTH District DENTAL Socrety’s RESO- 
LUTION RE JENKINS-KEOGH BILL 

Whereas the Internal Revenue Code dis- 
criminates against self-employed individ- 
uals by denying to them tax benefits anal- 
agous to those granted to corporate officers 
and employees with respect to funds allo- 
cated to private pension or retirement pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas a proposal, known as the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill, to rectify this inequity in the 
Internal Revenue Code, has been before the 
Congress for several years, and, in that pe- 
riod, has gained the support of millions of 
self-employed individuals as well as Gov- 
ernment leaders; and 

Whereas the enactment of this proposal, 
in addition to correcting a gross tax in- 
equity, would contribute to the anti-inflation 
policies of the Federal Government by stim- 
ulating sound and useful saving programs: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ninth District Dental 
Society, a component of the Dental Society 
of the State of New York, supports the prin- 
ciples of the Jenkits-Keogh bill and urges 
the 85th Congress to enact it into law; and 
be it further 

Resoived, That the Ninth District Dental 
Society urges the enactment of this proposal 
through the efforts and support of Senator 
Jacosp K. JAVITS. 


RESOLUTION OF PULASKI LEAGUE 
OF QUEENS COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from the Pulaski League 
of Queens County, N. Y., signed by 
Chauncey E. Wilowski, president, em- 
bodying a resolution adopted by that or- 
ganization, relating to the liberation of 
Poland. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


PULASKI LEAGUE OF 
QUEENS COUNTY, INC., 
Jamaica, N. Y., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAvits: This is to respect- 
fully advise you that at the last regular 
monthly meeting of the Pulaski League, held 
at its headquarters, the assembled delegates 
representing all of the Polish-American or- 
ganizations and all Americans of Polish de- 
scent in Queens County unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolution: 

Whereas even though the Polish people in 
Poland do not yet enjoy complete freedom, 
the recent changes in Poland would tend to 
indicate that perhaps the present rulers of 
Poland have, to some degree, drawn them- 
selves away from the strict control of the 
Kremlin, which prevailed up to the time of 
the Poznan uprising, a demonstration of Po- 
land’s gallant struggle for freedom: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That (1) to help and encourage 
the Polish people to continue their peaceful 
effort toward complete liberation from Com- 
munist rule, speedy economic and technical 
assistance be given to the Polish people by 
the United States; and 

(2) Such economic and technical aid given 
to Poland be carefully controlled by this 
country to assure that the same be used for 
the purpose of helping the Polish people and 
not be diverted to Russia or her satellites. 

We actively and strenuously urge your aid 
and support for the above resolution, which 
will be greatly appreciated by us. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHAUNCEY E. WILOwSKI, 
President. 


RESOLUTION OF CITIZENS OF 
BAYSIDE, N. Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at a mass 
demonstration and rally for Israel, held 
on March 3, 1957, by the community of 
Bayside, N. Y., a resolution was adopted 
relating to discrimination as between 
Israel and Egypt with respect to their 
obligations to the United Nations. I 
present the resolution, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recor and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to he 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


At a mass demonstration and rally for 
Israel held on March 3, 1957, by the com- 
munity of Bayside, Long Island, wherein 
were assembled over 600 citizens of our 
community, the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously: 

Be it resolved, That our Government: 

1. Should not discriminate as between 
Israel and Egypt with respect to their ob- 
ligations to the United Nations and to each 
other. Egypt must be required to accept the 
principles of free navigation and non- 
belligerency—in accordance with the Se- 
curity Council decision of 1951; and 

2. Must scrupulously honor and implement 
all assurances given Israel, whether directly, 
or by implication, in reliance on which, 
Israel has agreed to withdraw from Gaza and 
Agaba. No double dealing in that regard 
will be countenanced by world opinion; and 

3. Without further delay should empioy 
all of its powers and influence toward the 
beginning of direct peace negotiations be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel; and 

4. Should persuade other democratic na- 
tions to join it in assuring that the right 
of innocent passage through the Gulf of 
Aqaba will be protected; and 
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5. Should see to it that there is an effective 
United Nations military occupation of the 
Gaza Strip until the future of the area has 
been settled by negotiation between Israel 
and Egypt; and 

6. Secure the freedom of access by all na- 
tions, including Israel, to the Suez Canal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
immediately sent to the President, Secretary 
of State, our U. N. delegation, our Senators 
and Congressmen, and to Senators KnNow- 
LAND, JOHNSON. WILEY, and BRIDGES. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rabbi IRWIN Isaacson. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF HOOVER 
COMMISSION—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a reso- 
lution adopted by the Red Creek Valley 
Grange, No. 1583, favoring the enactment 
of legislation to implement the second 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE RED CREEK VAL- 

LEY GRANGE AT THEIR MEETING HELD ON 

MARCH 6, 1957 

Whereas the Second Hoover Commission 
has made recommendations which, if put 
into effect, would save billions of dollars and 
result in much greater efficiency in govern- 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Red 
Creek Valley Grange No. 1583 urge that the 
recommendations of this commission be car- 
ried out as soon as possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the Jnited States, 
Senators Irvine M. Ives and JACOB K. Javits, 
and Representative BERNARD KEARNEY. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—RES- 
OLUTION OF SUMTER (S. C.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, a res- 
clution which has been adopted by the 
Sumter (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce 
on the question of Federal aid to educa- 
tion for school-construction purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF SUMTER CHAMBER OF COM- 

MERCE, INC., SUMTER, S. C. 

Whereas bills are being introduced in the 
Congress of the United States asking for 
Federal aid to school construction; and 

Whereas South Carolina is well on the 
way to a solution to its school-construction 
problem through its own efforts; and 

Whereas the school building needs of 
South Carolina have been exaggerated by 
certain proponents of these Federal school- 
aid measures; and 

Whereas we are very apprehensive about 
any form of Federal control over our local 
school systems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Sumter Chamber of 
Commerce is very definitely opposed to any 
form of Federal aid for school construction; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our Senators and 
Representatives to take a stand in opposi- 
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tion to such measures-and to do everything 
in their power to see that such measures are 
defeated; and be it further 

Resolved, That we instruct our executive 
to inform our Senators and Representatives 
that we are sending copies of this resolution 
to the Senators and Representatives of the 
17 States who would be paying more taxes 
to support these measures than they would 
be getting out of it, to inform them of our 
stand. 

Adopted this, the 12th day of March 1957, 
by the board of directors of the Sumter 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., representing its 
525 members. 

G. WERBER BRYAN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
J. E. ELDRIDGE, 

President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1585. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States (Rept. No. 
165). 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he reported the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.51. A bill for the relief of Mary Barme 
and her two minor children Steran Barme 
and Dinah Barme (Rept. No. 143); 

S. 58. A bill for the relief of Duk Chang 
Cho (Rept. No. 144); 

S. 123. A bill for the relief of Dr. James 
R. P. Wong (Rept. No. 145) ; 

S. 127. A bill for the relief of Anna Maria 
Cosentino and Francesca Maria Cosentino 
(Rept. No. 146); 

S. 424. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
James Bramley (Rept. No. 147); 

S. 530. A bill for the relief of Shun Wen 
Lung (also known as Van Long and Van S. 
Lung) (Rept. No. 148); 

S. 689. A bill for the relief of Han Hong 
Wang and An-Yin Chen Wang (Rept. No. 
149); 

S. 690. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ching- 
Lin Hsia and wife, Wai Tsung Hsia (Rept. 
No. 150); 

S. 696. A bill for the relief of Alecos Markos 
Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani Karavasilis 
(Rept. No. 151); 

S. 701. A bill for the relief of Karl Eigil 
Engedal Hansen and his wife, Else Viola 
Agnethe Hansen, and their minor child, 
Jessie Engedal Hansen (Rept. No. 152); 

S. 718. A bill for the relief of Erwin Wei- 
denhofer (Rept. No. 153); 

S. 731. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Delio A. Loo Murgas (Rept. No. 154); 

S. 786. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Rhen-Yang Lin and his wife, Julia Lam Lin 
(Rept. No. 155) ; 

S. 805. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Souba Novo (Rept. No. 156) ; 

S. 853. A bill for the relief of Fethi Hep- 
cakici (Rept. No. 157); 

S. 1098. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Kuang-Tao Hsu (Rept. No. 158); and 

S. 1179. A bill for the relief of Harold 
George Jackson (Rept. No. 159). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1167. A bill for the relief of John Nich- 
olas Christoudoulias (Rept. No. 160); 

H.R. 1863. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
John William Brennan (Rept. No. 161); 

H. R. 2046. An act for the relief of Au- 
gust J. Strigga (Rept. No. 162); and 

H. R. 3322. An act for the relief of James L. 
Bostwick (Rept. No. 163). 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: J 

S.93. A bill for the relief of Anna Teresa 
Steinhauser and Dominic Paul Steinhauser 
(Hiroshi Tsuruda) (Rept. No. 164). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to implement 
further the act of July 15, 1946, by approv- 
ing the signature by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of an agreement amending the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement of De- 
cember 6, 1945 (Rept. No. 166). 


EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 1585) to amend the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
to provide for more efiective evaluation 
of the fiscal requirements of the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government of the 
United States, and I submit a report (No. 
165) thereon. The bill was unanimously 
approved by the committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, which originally bore the names 
of 62 sponsors, may also bear the names 
of the following additional cosponsors: 
Mr. BLAKLEY, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Corton, Mr. 
Lone, Mr. McNamara, Mr. NEELY, Mr. 
POTTER, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. THye. 

The addition of these 9 Senators in- 
creases the total number of sponsors to 
71, which, I am informed, is the third 
largest number of Senators who have 
joined in sponsoring any bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield at that 
point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I think this is a very ex- 
cellent legislative proposal, I had asked 
the Senator from Arkansas to place my 
name on the bill as a cosponsor, and if 
the Senator had not been on the floor I 
was prepared to request that upon the 
next printing of the bill my name might 
appear thereon as a cosponsor, because I 
think it is a measure which should be 
enacted at the earliest possible date. It 
is a sound proposal, and I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas for having introduced such a 
bill. It has been approved by the com- 
mittee. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
permitting my name to be added to the 
bill as a cosponsor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota. I am happy to have him 
join as a cosponsor of the bill. 

I wish to make a further brief com- 
ment concerning the bill, Mr. President. 

A similar bill has passed the Senate on 
three other occasions and has gone to 
the House of Representatives. ‘The first 
time the bill passed the Senate there 
were 8 votes against it. In the suc- 
ceeding Congresses it passed unani- 
mously. At one time, I believe it was the 
first bill that went over to the House, 
there was one vote taken by the House 
that indicated a majority of only 15 or 
16 against its passage. 
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I am very hopeful that the situation 
which prevails today with respect par- 
ticularly to the apparent stalemate þe- 
tween the Congress of the United States 
and the President of the United States 
regarding the budget, and whose duty it 
is to reduce it, and also the great public 
interest in the reduction of public ex- 
penditures, will result in the House of 
Representatives looking more favorably 
upon this proposal. I trust the other 
body will now be willing to give to the 
Congress the tools it needs properly to 
screen the budget and act more judici- 
ously and intelligently with reference to 
appropriations which it is called upon to 
make. That is what this bill would do. 

Such legislation is long overdue. Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, a number of years 
ago established a joint committee on 
revenue and taxation for the purpose of 
raising taxes. We have equipped Con- 
gress with the facilities it needed to do 
that in a more efficient way. This bill 
simply proposes that, after the taxes 
have been received into the Treasury, 
we have the machinery necessary to give 
Congress the facilities and equipment to 
do what it needs to do, that is, to screen 
- the budget, find where excess amounts 
have been requested, and eliminate pro- 
visions which might result in waste and 
extravagance. 

I believe this bill is important. Weare 
called upon by people all over the country 
to cut the budget. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but the President of the United 
States himself has asked the Congress to 
cut his budget. Bear in mind that the 
President has more than 500 people in 
the Bureau of the Budget who work for 
him in preparing the budget, and there 
are many others in the different agencies 
of the Government to prepare the budgets 
of those agencies for the executive branch 
of the Government. When the budget is 
presented, we find it is so large that there 
is great public demand for reductions, 
and there is a keen interest in the Con- 
gress with reference to finding ways to 
reduce expenditures. 

The request to cut the budget is joined 
in by the President of the United States. 
It seems to me, Mr. President, that if 
the responsibility rests upon the Con- 
gress to cut the present budget or to cut 
the next budget, or to reduce expendi- 
tures and eliminate waste and extrava- 
gance, then it is high time that Congress 
provided itself with the tools and the 
equipment it needs to do that job effec- 
tively. This proposed legislation will en- 
able Congress to meet its responsibility 
in that area. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1585) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
_ vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States, reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, was placed on the calendar. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


`. Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
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Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation two lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical interest, 
submitted reports thereon, pursuant to 
law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: ` 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Charles E. Whittaker, of Missouri, to be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, vice Stanley Reed, re- 
tired. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

W. Wilson White, of Pennsylvania, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General, vice J. Lee 
Rankin, elevated; 

M. Hepburn Many, of Louisiana, to be 


‘United States attorney for the eastern dis- 


trict of Louisiana; and 

Donald C. Moseley, of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Louisiana, vice Louis E. LeBlanc, 
resigned. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1611. A bill to amend the Veterans Reg- 
ulations to provide additional compensa- 
tion for veterans having the service-in- 
curred disability of deafness of both ears; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1612. A bill to authorize the extension 
of patents covering inventions whose prac- 
tice was prevented or curtailed during cer- 
tain emergency periods by service of the 
patent owner in the Armed Forces or by 
production controls; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1613. A bill for the relief of Mehmet 
Antonio Kasikci; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. Ives, Mr. ALLoTT, and Mr. 
WILEY). 

S. 1614. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, as amended; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1615. A bill to prohibit the removal to 
district courts of the United States of ac- 
tions commenced in State courts under 
State workmen’s compensation laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr. STEN- 
NIS): 

S. 1616. A bill to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile 
fiber products, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HILL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1617. A bill for the relief of Xavier Ar- 
reguin (Blanco); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BUSH (for himself and Mr, 
PURTELL) : 

S. 1618. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Public Housing to enter into con- 
tracts on a standby or emergency basis for 
housing to provide shelter for disaster vic- 
tims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BusH when he in- 
troduced . the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1619. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Antoine 
Gazda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By. Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1620. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so as to prohibit 
the movement in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of unsound, unhealthful, diseased,- 
unwholesome, or adulterated poultry or 
poultry products; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request) : 

S. 1621. A bill to amend the act of 
December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1086, 43 U.S. ©., 
sec. 36b, entitled “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire lands 
or interest in lands for the Geological Sur- 
vey.”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1622. A bill to provide more adequate 
retirement benefits for members of the 
Reserve components of the armed services 
who have served in World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean campaign; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1623. A bill for the relief of Nicolas 
Colomrakos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 1624. A bill for the relief of Princess 
Catherine Caradja; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1625. A bill for the relief of Renee 
Juliette Dubuc Whitbread; and 

S. 1626. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon claims 
of customs officers and employees to extra 
compensation for Sunday, holiday, and over- 
time services performed after August 31, 
1931, and not heretofore paid in accordance 
with existing law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1627. A bill to encourage the prevention 
of air and water pollution by allowing the 
cost of treatment works for the abatement 
of air and stream pollution to be amortized 
at an accelerated rate for income tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 1628. A bill to provide further protec- 
tion against the dissemination of diseases 
of livestock or poultry, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1629. A bill to provide for judicial review 
of administrative findings of the Secretary 
of Labor under title III of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, and chapter 23 (Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KNowLaNnp when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MORSE (by request) : 

S. 1680. A bill to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act so as to protect 
benefits of bona fide railroad enrployees, re- 
move certain inequities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 1631. A bill to amend certain sections of 
title 13 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Census”; and 

S. 1632. A bill to amend the laws relat- 
ing to the bonding of bidders and contrac- 
tors for the transportation of mail; the 
advertisement and extension of mail routes; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Dovucias, Mr. MONRONEY, and Mr. 
CLARK): 

S. 1633. A bill to amend section 221 of the 
National Housing Act in order to further 
assist in the provision of adequate housing 
for persons of moderate income, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1634. A bill for the relief of Carola 
Ohlig; and 

S. 1635. A bill for the relief of Maria Ta- 
lioura Boisot; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT OF 1947, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last Friday Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell transmitted to the Senate, 
through the Vice President, the adminis- 
tration’s recommendations for amend- 
ing the Labor Relations Act of 1947 in 
order to provide for special conditions 
and traditional employment practices 
in the construction and building indus- 
try. In order formally to place these 
proposals before the Senate, on behalf 
of myself, Senator Ives, Senator ALLOTT, 
and Senator WILEY, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, the bill as trans- 
mitted by the Labor Department. 

This bill provides that the National 
Labor Relations Board may certify 
unions in the building and construction 
industry as. exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentatives without a prior election; it 
provides that employers may contribute 
to apprenticeship and training trust 
funds in the building and construction 
industry which are jointly administered 
by the employer and the unions, and 
it provides that multiemployer groups, 
such as employer associations, may en- 
gage in collective bargaining to the same 
extent as individual employers. 

These three specific proposals are the 
product of an advisory committee of em- 
ployee and employer representatives 
within the building and construction in- 
dustry which met with representatives 
of the Labor Department to devise 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
which they could all agree to. In his 
letter of transmittal to the Vice Pres- 
ident, Secretary. Mitchell stated that the 
three legislative proposals had the 
unanimous support of the committee. 
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It is my understanding that these pro- 
posals are approved by the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance, not only of the labor 
organizations in the building construc- 
tion industry, but of the employers, both 
union and nonunion, in that industry. 
If this is true, Mr. President, it is the first 
time since the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act that such agreement be- 
tween labor and management has ever 
been achieved in this controversial field. 
It is my fervent hope that the Senate will 
proceed to consider these proposals on 
their own merits, apart from any other 
suggested amendments of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I. hope they may be con- 
sidered without the introduction of con- 
troversial amendments. 

Mr. President, at this time I highly 
commend the initiative of the Secretary 
of Labor, James Mitchell, in bringing 
together the employer and employee 
representatives who worked on the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Department of 
Labor in formulating the proposals con- 
tained in this bill. They achieved in 
their unanimity what previously had 
been impossible. 

Let me add, Mr. President, that before 
the lamented death of our beloved col- 
league, Senator Taft, he had spoken to 
me, as the next ranking member of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee of 
certain provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which were inconsistent with the 
way business has been done in the past 
in the building trades. It was Senator 
Taft who first suggested to me that we 
ought to work out some plan whereby 
employers and employees in these trades 
could get together, and if possible agree 
on their own recommendations to the 
Congress for amending the act appro- 
priately. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Mitchell’s letter of 
transmittal and the bill be printed in 
the body of the Recor», together with an 
explanation of the bill prepared by the 
Labor Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill, letter, and explanation will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1614) to amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey (for himself, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
ALLOTT, and Mr. WILEY), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (2) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by inserting a colon before 
the period at the end thereof and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That for the purposes of 
this act, the term ‘employer’ shall include a 
group of employers where such employers 
have voluntarily associated themselves to- 
gether for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Sec. 2. Section 9 (c) (1) of such act is 
amended as follows: 

(a) After the semicolon at the end of sec- 
tion 9 (c) (1) (B) insert the word “or” and 
add the following new clause: 

“(C).. by an employer primarily engaged in 
the building and construction industry and 
a labor organization acting in behalf of em- 
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ployees engaged (or who, upon their employ- 
ment, will be engaged) in the building and 
construction industry, asserting that such 
employer recognizes such labor organization 
as the representative defined in section 9 (a) 
and has entered into a collective bargaining 
agreement with such labor organization”; 

(b) Before the period at the end of sec- 
tion 9 (c) (1) insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That the Board may, without 
prior thereto having conducted an election 
by secret ballot, certify a labor organization 
referred to in clause (C) of this paragraph as 
the exclusive representative of all the em- 
Ployees of an employer referred to in said 
clause (C) in such unit as the Board may find 
is normally represented by the labor organi- 
zation for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing with respect to rates of pay, wages, hours, 
and other conditions of employment: Pro- 
vided further, That the preceding proviso 
shall not apply where there is no history of a 
collective bargaining relationship between 
the petitioning employer and labor organiza- 
tion prior to the current agreement or an 
employee or group of employees or any indi- 
vidual or labor organization acting in their 
behalf allege, and the Board finds, that a sub- 
stantial number of employees presently em- 
ployed by the employer in the bargaining 
unit assert that the labor organization is not 
a representative as defined in section 9 (a).” 

Sec. 3. Section 302 of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking out the word 
“or” preceding clause (5), by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting a 
semicolon in lieu thereof, and by adding 
thereto the following: 

“Or (6) with respect to money or other 
thing of value paid by an employer primarily 
engaged in the building and construction in- 
dustry to a trust fund established by such 
representative for the purpose of defraying 
the costs of an apprenticeship or other train- 
ing program for employees engaged (or who, 
upon their employment will be engaged) in 
the building and construction industry: Pro- 
vided, That the requirements of clause (B) 
of the proviso to clause (5) of this subsection 
shall apply to such trust funds.” 


The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. SMITH of New Jersey are as 
follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, March 14, 1957. 


The Honorable RICHARD M. Nixon, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: President Eisenhower 
in his state of the Union message stated that 
in future messages, either directly from him- 
self or from the heads of the departments 
and agencies, there would be transmitted to 
the Congress specific recommendations with 
respect to various matters including labor- 
management relations legislation. I am 
transmitting herewith a draft bill together 
with an explanatory statement containing 
the administration’s proposals for amend- 
ment of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, in several respects. The three 
amendments proposed in the bill are part of 
proposals for amendment of the act which 
I will communicate to the Congress at a 
later date. 

In considering the amendments contained 
in this draft bill, the administration had 
the benefit of the advice of a committee 
composed of representatives of employers 
and employees in the building and construc- 
tion industry. This advisory committee 
considered a number of proposals and had 
extensive consultations with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Matters of jurisdictional 
disputes, restrictive practices, and secondary 
boycotts at construction project sites were 
resolved by agreement that legislative action 
was not required now since present efforts at 
voluntary solutions of these problems would 
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be continued. The three legislative pro- 
posals had the unanimous support of the 
committee. They have been accepted by the 
administration and are recommended to the 
Congress as being desirable. 

The draft bill would amend section 2 (2) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended (29 U. S. C. 152 (2)), section 9 (Cc) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended (29 U. S. C. 159 (c)), and section 
302 of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, as amended (29 U. S. C. 186). 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the 
enactment of the bill will be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF DRAFT BILL TO 
AMEND THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
Act, 1947, as AMENDED 
This bill would make three changes in 

the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 

Two of these changes relate only to em- 

ployers and employees in the building and 

construction industry; the third will be of 
general application. 


MULTIEMPLOYER BARGAINING 


One of the suggestions made by the ad- 
visory committee for the building and con- 
struction industry was that the act be 
amended to make it clear that multiem- 
ployer groups, such as employer associations, 
may engage in collective bargaining to the 
same extent as individual employers. While 
the committee’s recommendation was con- 
fined to the building and construction in- 
dustry, in which multiemployer bargaining 
is more extensive than in most industries, 
there are other industries in which it is also 
widely practiced. For this, and other reasons, 
it would not be appropriate to limit any 
recommendation in this respect to the one 
industry. 

This proposal would amend the definition 
of employer in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act so as specifically to provide that 
it includes a group of employers who have 
voluntarily associated together for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. Multiem- 
ployer bargaining has long been recognized 
under the act; the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in many instances has found 
multiemployer units appropriate for pur- 
poses of coflective- bargaining. As was stated 
by a United States Court of Appeals in a 
recent case, however, ‘“‘multiemployer bar- 
gaining has never received the express sanc- 
tion of Congress.” The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in this case found it lawful for 
the multiemployer group to engage in the 
concerted activity in question and it is 
accordingly believed in authoritative circles 
that this right already exists. 

Multiemployer bargaining has advantages, 
both for employers and employees, and has 
proved successful in stabilizing wages and 
working conditions in industries in which 
it is practiced. It also provides an equality 
of bargaining power between employers and 
employees. It is the purpose of this amend- 
ment to clarify the status under the act of 
multiemployer groups. 


CERTIFICATION WITHOUT ELECTION 


This draft bill would amend the National 
Labor Relations Act so as to authorize the 
National Labor Relations Board, under ap- 
propriate circumstances, to certify unions 
acting in behalf of employees of employers 
primarily engaged in the building and con- 
struction industry as exclusive bargaining 
representatives of such employees without 
a prior election. This proposal would re- 
quire a joint petition by the employer and 
union involved asserting present recogni- 
tion of the union by the employer as the 
bargaining representative of his employees 
and the existence of a collective-bargaining 
agreement between them. No certification 
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would be made under this amendment if 
there was no history of a collective-bargain- 
ing relationship between the union and the 
employer prior to the current agreement or 
if there was an allegation, and the Board 
found, that a substantial number of the 
employees in the unit in question asserted 
that the union was not designated or selected 
as bargaining agent by a majority of such 
employees. 

It has long been recognized that the hiring 
practices and collective-bargaining relation- 
ships in the construction industry are unlike 
those in manufacturing and in other service 
industries and are difficult to accommodate 
under the representation procedures of the 
National Labor Relations Act. ‘These pro- 
cedures were designed to -deal with employ- 
ment relationships which are of some perma- 
nence and they have proved ineffective 
where, as in the construction industry, the 
employment is casual and intermittent and 
the employee may be employed by several 
employers within a short period of time. 
Proposals have been made from time to time 
to amend the act so as to enable the con- 
struction industry’s labor relations to come 
into conformity with the representation pro- 
visions of the act. 

The present proposal provides a means 
whereby construction unions may acquire 
Board certification as exclusive bargaining 
representatives. There are several advan- 
tages accruing to a union as the result of 
Board certification. Conversely there are 
disadvantages resulting from lack of certi- 
fication—disadvantages which construction 
unions have suffered only because the em- 
ployment patterns in their industry made 
certification impossible under the existing 
provisions of the act. 

The effect of this proposal would be to 
protect voluntary collective-bargaining rela- 
tionships established in good faith without 
governmental intervention. The proposal 
protects the right of the employees to be 
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bargaining representatives; the will of the 
employees in this respect would be required 
to be evidenced by a history of prior collec- 
tive bargaining between the union and the 
employer and by an absence of substantial 
objection on the part of the employees in 
cet bargaining unit to certification of the 
union. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING TRUST FUNDS 


The draft bill would amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, so as to 
clarify the legality, under section 302 of the 
act, of employer contributions to jointly ad- 
ministered apprenticeship and training trust 
funds in the building and construction 
industry. 

Section 302 makes it unlawful for an em- 
ployer to pay or deliver to a representative 
of his employees any money or other thing 
of value and for such representative to re- 
ceive or accept from the employer any money 
or other thing of value with certain enumer- 
ated exceptions. Payments to a trust fund 
set up to finance an apprenticeship or train- 
ing program are not among these exceptions 
and it is the purpose of this amendment to 
specifically except such payments from the 
application of section 302. 

This proposal is limited to apprenticeship 
and training trust funds in the building and 
construction industry because jointly ad- 
ministered trust funds for such purposes are 
peculiar to this industry. In other indus- 
tries the training of employees and its fi- 
nancing is, for the most part, considered a 
management responsibility. Because of the 
unique employment relationships and hir- 
ing practices in the construction. industry, 
however, training must be considered as a 
joint responsibility of the employers and em- 
ployee representatives. - 

Pursuant to statutory direction “to bring 
together employers and labor for the formu- 
lation of programs of apprenticeship,” the 
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Department of Labor, through its Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, has de- 
veloped joint national training programs 
in all of the major trades:in the construc- 
tion industry. These programs call for the 
organization of joint contractor-labor com- 
mittees which are responsible for carrying 
out training programs at the local employ- 
ment level. In the construction industry ap- 
prentices are indentured to these joint com- 
mittees, unlike other industries in which 
apprentices are indentured to an employer. 
The proper carrying out of the training func- 
tions of the committees requires funds for 
the payment of salaries of instructors and 
other costs of administration and instruc- 
tion. In the construction industry these 
funds are provided in most instances by em- 
ployer contributions to trust funds which 
are administered by the joint training com- 
mittee. 

This proposal would provide that these 
funds be excepted from section 302 provided 
that they conform with certain of the stand- 
ards made applicable by that section to 
health and welfare funds. These include re- 
quirements that (1) the basis on which pay- 
ments to the fund are to be made be set 
out in a written agreement between the 
employer and the representative of the em- 
ployees, (2) employers and employees be 
equally represented in the administration of 
the fund, (3) provision be made for the 
breaking of any deadlock between employer 
and employee representatives by a neutral 
person, and (4) there be an annual audit 
of the fund which shall be available to all 
interested persons. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I also ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be permitted to lie at the 
desk until the close of business on Thurs- 
day, March 21, in order that other Sena- 
tors who may wish to join in sponsoring: 
this legislation may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED TEXTILE FIBER PROD- 
UCTS IDENTIFICATION ACT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, for myself, 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Magnuson], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
tect producers and consumers against 
misbranding and false advertising of.the 
fiber content of textile fiber products. 

The need for such legislation is press- 
ing, for the blending of synthetic fibers 
with articles which traditionally have 
been ail cotton is increasingly sharply. 
For example, rayon, which is presently 
7 cents to 11 cents a pound cheaper than 
cotton on a waste-free, spinnable basis, 
is blended with cotton to take advantage 
of the lower price of rayon staple fiber. 
In addition, synthetic fibers are fre- 
quently blended with cotton to achieve 
certain desirable qualities, such as luster, 
strength, and crease resistance. 

Often, however, the amount of the syn- 
thetic fiber in the blend is so negligible— 
less than 5 percent—that the character 
of the product is unchanged. These 
fibers may be included so that the prod- 
uct can be advertised as containing 
nylon or dacron, for instance, to capital- 
ize on the promotional value of such 
fibers. The addition of these fibers in 
such small amounts adds little if any- 
thing to the value of the product, and the 
consumer does not get that which he has 
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a right to expect. Furthermore, prod- 
ucts in which certain synthetics are 
blended with cotton are not as service- 
able as all-cotton products, for they will 
not stand up in washing as well as cotton, 
and often require special care. 

The textile fiber products identifica- 
tion bill will provide for proper fiber 
identification for all textile products ex- 
cept wool in interstate commerce. It 
will require that the fiber’s content; ex- 
pressed in percentages, be shown on the 
label of each textile product which is pre- 
pared for use by the ultimate consumer. 
Fiber identification of unfinished textile 
products will be accomplished by certifi- 
cation on the invoice covering shipment. 

Not only does the raw cotton industry 
need protection from unfair competition, 
but, in addition, the American people are 
entitled to know the content and quality 
of textile products which they purchase. 
Fair competition and honest advertising 
are fundamental to the successful func- 
tioning of our American system of free 
enterprise, and I strongly believe our bill 
will do much toward preserving these fine 
traditions of our American system. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill ‘will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1616) to protect producers 
and consumers against misbranding and 
false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile fiber products, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HILL (for him- 
self, Mr. Monroney, Mr. Macnuson, and 
Mr. STENNIS) , was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt] providing for proper labeling of 
textiles. The raw cotton industry is 
deeply concerned about labeling of tex- 
tile products. It feels that it must have 
protection from unfair competition, and 
that it can have this protection only 
through legislation which would require 
that the true fiber content of textile 
products be disclosed. 

Mr. President, I agree with members 
of the industry on the need for such 
protection. 

Not only will accurate labeling of tex- 
tile products protect the interest of cot- 
ton farmers and other members of the 
raw cotton industry, but also it will pro- 
tect the consumer. With proper fiber 
identification in textile products, con- 
sumers can buy and be sure of getting a 
product of known identity. 

Synthetic fibers are frequently used 
in blends with cotton for the alleged pur- 
pose of achieving such qualities as 
strength or crease resistance, but some 
blending is done to take advantage of 
the lower price of synthetics. 

It has been revealed that fabric of 
the lower priced synthetic blended with 
cotton often is not so serviceable as an 
all-cotton product. This sort of fabric 
does not stand up under hard wear and 
laundering like an all-cotton product. 
Therefore, from both the standpoint of 
the consumer and the cotton producer, 
this situation clearly justifies an urgent 
need for labeling legislation which would 
require disclosing percentages of syn- 
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thetic fiber and percentages of cotton 
fiber in all items on today’s market. 

For many years the wool industry has 
had the protection of a mandatory label- 
ing requirement. The cotton industry 
needs no less and asks no more. 

When fibers other than cotton are used 
with claims to improve such qualities as 
strength or crease. resistance, it often 
turns out that the amounts actually 
used are too small to impart those qual- 
ities. They are used, in other words, so 
they can be.labeled in such a manner as 
to take advantage of the promotion value 
of the so-called miracle fiber. 

Therefore, Mr. President, for the sake 
of both the cotton industry and the con- 
sumer, we are confident that the time 
has come to spell out contents and per- 
centages of contents on labels of textile 
products. 

I believe that the solution to this prob- 
lem can be reached on a reasonable 
basis. It is certainly not the intent to 
establish unreasonable procedures to 
bring this about. We believe, for in- 
stance, that the fiber contect of textile 
products need not be necessarily identi- 
fied until the products are in the form 
in which they reach the consumer. 

Labels already are provided in today’s 
marketing processes on most textile 
products. Products are identified show- 
ing size, retail names or trademarks, 
manufacturer’s name or trademark or 
brand. For these products, it would be 
simple to require that percentage of each 
fiber contained in the product be so dis- 
closed on the same label. 

This bill does not propose to go to the 
extreme of requiring labeling of small 
ornamentation on textile products, or 
linings, interlinings, paddings, trim- 
mings, facings, hats, shoes, handbags, 
toys, and so forth. 

Nevertheless, I strongly feel that ther 
is a real and pressing need for a labeling 
bill that is fair, complete, and will afford 
protection to all concerned. We think 
that the cotton industry needs and 
should have the same protection as the 
wool industry, and I hope that this pro- 
posed legislation will receive the full 
approval of the Senate at the earliest 
possible date. 


CONTRACTS FOR HOUSING TO PRO- 
VIDE SHELTER FOR DISASTER 
VICTIMS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Connecticut. [Mr. PUR- 
TELL], I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Public Housing to enter into 
contracts on a standby or emergency 
basis for housing to provide shelter for 
disaster victims, and I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for consideration during 
the current hearings on housing legis- 
lation by the Subcommittee on Housing. 

Mr. President, this bill is identical with 
S. 2855, as amended, which was enacted 
by the Senate last year. Unfortunately, 
no action was taken in the other body. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment describing the bill be printed in 
the Recorp following these remarks, and 
that the bill lie on the desk for 24 hours 
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in order to give the opportunity to other 
Senators who may desire to cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut; and the statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill. (S. 1618) to authorize the 
Commissioner of Public Eousing to en- 
ter into contracts on a standby or emer- 
gency basis for housing to provide shel- 
ter for disaster victims, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Busy (for 
himself and Mr. PurTELL), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The statement presented by Mr. BUSH 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUSH 


This bill (1) provides authority for the 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration to enter into contracts on a stand- 
by or emergency basis for emergency produc- 
tion and delivery of housing and equipment 
into a location declared by the President to 
be a major disaster area, and (2) authorizes 
the Commissioner to use $5 million of funds 
which he can borrow from the Treasury un- 
der section 20 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 (which makes loan funds avail- 
able for low-rent public housing) with which 
to purchase the emergency housing and 
equipment. 

Annually, in one form or another, the Na- 
tion is subjected to the violent forces of 
nature which cause millions of dollars of 
damage to property and untold misery, ex- 
posure, and death to many of the Nation’s 
families. During 1955 alone, the United 
States suffered two of the worst flood disas- 
ters recorded in our history. My own State 
of Connecticut was among those suffering - 
the greatest hardships. ‘From time to time 
the Congress, taking into consideration the 
needs of the victim of these disasters, im- 
mediately following the devastation, has 
enacted legislation to provide funds and 
other assistance for these victims. 

In numerous instances, however, the as- 
sistance provided does not reach the victim 
at the time the need is the greatest. This 
is especially true of housing. Existing law 
authorizes the -various Federal housing 
agencies to provide temporary or emergency 
housing in disaster areas. However, the diffi- 
culties of locating and preparing sites and 
locating, moving, and erecting housing in 
the disaster areas are very time consuming. 

The bill is designed to provide a flexible 
plan under which housing can be made 


_available to disaster victims as early as pos- 


sible after the need occurs. The agency. 
contemplates that, under. the authority 
granted by this bill, contracts could be 
entered into on a standby or emergency basis 
for emergency production and delivery of 
approximately 2,000 movable housing units, 
consisting of 1-, 2-, and 3-bedroom trailers 
which would be available for occupancy in 
the disaster area within a minimum period 
of time after the President declares the area 
to be a disaster area. 

This bill authorizes the Commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration to use up 
to $5 million of funds now available for the 
low-rent public-housing program: The 
Public Housing Administration would be 
required to repay the Treasury from receipts 
under the bill, if any, and reimbursements 
received pursuant to the provisions of the 
disaster assistance act (Public Law 875, 81st 
Cong., approved September 30, 1950). The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
forgive the difference between such receipts 
and reimbursements, and the amount ex- 
pended by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion for the purpose of this bill. : 
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- COMPULSORY INSPECTION OF 
POULTRY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide for the compulsory inspection 
of poultry by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. ‘The bill is substantially 
the same as the bill I introduced orig- 
inally in the last Congress, when I had 
the honor to initiate the proposed legis- 
lation with a view to providing much 
needed consumer protection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

` The bill (S. 1620) to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so 
as to prohibit the movement in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of unsound, 
unhealthful, diseased, unwholesome, or 
adulterated poultry or poultry products, 
introduced by Mr. Murray, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. MURRAY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that I may speak on the bill in ex- 
cess of the 3 minutes allowed under the 
order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senator from 
Montana may proceed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
just sent to the desk a bill to provide for 
the compulsory inspection of poultry by 
the Food and Drug Administration. It 
is substantially the same bill I originally 
introduced in the last Congress, when 
I- had the honor to initiate the legislative 
movement to provide this much-needed 
consumer protection. 

Events which have transpired since I 
originally introduced this measure make 
it appear that the poultry industry is un- 
willing to seek some middle ground upon 
which groups concerned in this matter 
can find agreement. I am reintroduc- 
ing my original bill so that the alterna- 
tives upon which we may be called to vote 

will be before the Senate. 


When I first sponsored compulsory 


poultry legislation a year ago I did so 
because I was convinced that there was 
a great need to protect the health and 
even the lives of poultry workers and 
consumers. Scandalous conditions in 
‘the poultry industry were reported to 
me. Hearings held by a subcommittee 
which I headed showed that such condi- 
tions did, indeed, exist. 

Psittacosis outbreaks which could be 
minimized by ante mortem inspection of 
coops, flocks, or batches of birds before 
slaughter were occurring and taking hu- 
man life. There were examples of whole- 
sale lots of dead fowl being processed 
and sold to consumers. Under volun- 
tary inspection, misleading United 
States Government labels were, at one 
time, going on fowl not actually in- 
spected for wholesomeness, Processors 
had undue influence over inspectors; in 
fact, some of the sanitation inspectors 
were their own employees. Senate Doc- 
ument No. 129 of the 2d session, 84th 
Congress, goes into our findings in some 
detail. 

_At the time of our subcommittee 
hearings, only a part of the poultry proc- 
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essing industry felt that mandatory 
poultry inspection legislation should be 
enacted. And this part had to remain 
silent. 

Today, we find that the industry has 
changed its position for public relations 
reasons. Everyone agrees that there 
should be compulsory inspection. A 
great show is being made of cooperat- 
ing to get a sound act. Privately, the 
industry people put it this way—and I 
quote from a letter written by a poultry 
trade organization to foment a cam- 
paign of vilification against the junior 
Senator from Minnesota, which stated: 

We face a situation where we must accept 
mandatory Government inspection in some 
form. 


So the word is out to appear to be for 
inspection, but to insist upon conces- 
sions; to insist upon provisions so 
weakened that they will give little, if any, 
real protection to the poultry consumer 
or poultry worker. The industry and its 
ally, the present administration at the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, have left no stone unturned to 
water down the poultry inspection legis- 
lation. 

Each time those of us who are greatly 
concerned with the health and welfare 
of consumers have made a step toward 
the poultry processing industry to effect 
@ compromise, that industry has arro- 
gantly taken a step backward and as- 
sumed a more stubborn position. 

Let me give two examples: 

When I introduced a bill placing the in- 
spection under the Food and Drug Ad- 
minstration, the industry objected vio- 
lently and claimed that this was the 
proper function of the Department of 
Agriculture which had so well protected 
the public for 50 years with its meat- 
inspection work. The Food and Drug 
Administration did not then want to 
take on the poultry-inspection assign- 
ment, so, with the assent of other sub- 
committee members, I introduced a bill 
placing the inspection work in the Meat 
Inspection Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture. The industry then im- 
mediately objected that it did not want 
to be subordinated to an agency con- 
cerned with red meat. ; 

To meet this new objection; the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] introduced a bill which would 
allow the poultry-processing industry to 
have a branch equal in rank and sepa- 
rate from the Meat Inspection Branch 
in the Agricultural Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. But the 
industry still objects. They insist they 
be left in the hands of a marketing 
agency where the primary concern is 
marketing to consumers, not protecting 
them. 

My poultry inspection bills called 
for mandatory ante mortem inspection 
They did not call for bird-by-bird in- 
spection before the animals were killed. 
It could be done by batches, coops or 
flocks. But the industry, using the same 
technique of slander it has employed 
against the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota, spread the falsehood that it did 
provide for such bird-by-bird-inspection. 
Consequently, Senator HuMPHREY care- 
fully spelled out in his bill that he in no 
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way looked toward a bird-by-bird ante 
mortem inspection. He said he wanted 
a mandatory antemortem inspection in 
any manner that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—a great friend of the poultry 
processing industry—determines neces- 
sary. The industry then replied point 
blank that it wanted no type of manda- 
tory ante mortem inspection. 

For good measure, it also urged the 
Senate Agriculture Committee not to 
prescribe carcass-by-carcass post mor- 
tem inspection either. Without that, 
there is simply no real inspection at all. 

The last straw, as far as I am con- 
cerned, came on Thursday, February 28, 
when the Department of Agriculture 
appeared before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. Its spokesmen followed the 
industry’s pattern of diluting the meas- 
ure by suggesting that full mandatory 
poultry inspection should not take place 
until July 1, 1960—3% years from now. 
It would do this by amendments to S. 313. 

Here we have the maximum in water- 
ing down a watered-down bill. 

The effective date of inspection was 
one of the points of debate last year. 
The bill which came out of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee last year, S. 4243, 
made one—and only one—advance over- 
the weak recommendations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It provided 
that inspection be in full effect by July 1, 
1958. Even the industry supported that 
date. But now the Department of Agri- 
culture has suggested another backward 
step. 

Mr. President, a considerable number 
of Senators have told me that they will 
not sit idly by while the poultry proc- 
essing industry gets a meaningless poul- 
try inspection bill for public relations 
purposes and the consumer interest is 
subverted. 

I have lost any confidence that the 
“Department of Middlemen,” headed by 
Ezra Benson, can be entrusted with con- 
sumer protection work. Its actions con- 
vince me that our subcommittee was 
mistaken when we agreed to permit poul- 
try inspection by a designated branch of 
that Department, rather than the Food 
and Drug Administration. It would be 
an almost literal example of putting the 
foxes in charge of the chicken coop. 

The actions of the Department. of 
Agriculture, in alliance with the poultry 
processing industry during the past 12 
months, convince me that only inspec- 
tion by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will assure that the consumer and 
poultry worker get the protection they 
need and deserve. I have therefore re- 
introduced S. 3176 of the 84th Congress 
and will press for its passage. It was 
originally endorsed by the Nation’s con- 
sumer groups, by veterinarians, doctors, 
and public health agencies. Although 
some of these groups have agreed to 
accept inspection by the Meat Inspection 
Branch at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, they will not willingly let it go toa 
marketing agency where health protec- 
tion has been a secondary consideration. 

In a matter affecting public health, 
Congress cannot. afford any compromise 
that. clearly weakens consumer protec- 
tion and gambles with the health of our 
citizens. 
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RAPID AMORTIZATION OF EXPENDI- 
TURES TO PREVENT AIR POLLU- 
TION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, because 
the problem was becoming acute in an 
ever-increasing number of places, the 
84th Congress enacted the Air Pollution 
Research Act which I introduced, and 
thus set in motion a program designed to 
help local and State governments and 
other agencies to bring under control a 
serious threat to public health. 

As a result of investigations and ex- 
periments by many agencies in recent 
years, communities in widely separated 
parts of our Nation have created smog 
control organizations and have adopted 
regulations and ordinances designed to 
reduce contamination of the atmosphere. 

Inevitably, antismog measures will im- 
pose burdens on property owners and re- 
quire substantial expenditures in order to 
cut down on the emission of fumes, par- 
ticles, chemicals, and other matter which 
pollutes and contaminates the air espe- 
cially in our heavily populated cities and 
the Nation’s steadily expanding indus- 
trial areas. 

The Congress, I am sure, wants to en- 
courage and support every feasible means 
of curbing this menace, which has 
reached serious proportions in many 
communities. I am introducing, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill which will pro- 
vide an incentive to reduce the pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere by allowing a 5- 
year amortization of capital outlays for 
apparatus, equipment, devices, and other 
purification facilities which may be re- 
quired by control codes, orders of duly- 
created Government agencies and reg- 
ulations of public health authorities. 

Under this proposed legislation, an ac- 
celerated writeoff would be permitted 
under the tax laws, but only when the ex- 
penditure was necessary to conform to 
ordinances and regulations. ‘The bill 
provides safeguards against abuses, such 
as a requirement that an appropriate lo- 
cal authority must certify that the air 
purification facilities were installed in 
pursuance of applicable laws and in the 
aid of public health and welfare. 

I am certain that all members of the 
Senate are aware that in my State of 
California extraordinary steps have been 
taken to bring smog under control. The 
State legislature some years ago created 
the Los Angeles County Air Pollution 
Control District, which was given broad 
police powers to reduce atmospheric con- 
tamination in that great metropolitan 
area. AS a consequence, strict regula- 
tions have been written and stiff penal- 
ties have been handed out for violators. 
Industries have been compelled to spend 
substantial sums for structural changes 
in existing plants or to incorporate costly 
features in new ones, all for the sake of 
protecting citizens, plants, animals, and 
even property against the injurious ef- 
fects of polluted air. As an example of 
how stern the pollution control author- 
ities are in their efforts to solve the smog 
problem, a deadline has been fixed on the 
use of trash burners and incinerators, 
which are unusually numerous through- 
out the Los Angeles metropolitan and 
suburban areas. 
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A similar effort is getting under way 
in other California communities, notably 
San Francisco and San Diego. In other 
States across the Nation, city, county and 
State authorities are studying the Los 
Angeles experience and taking other pre- 
liminary steps toward tighter controls 
over emissions of contaminating matter 
into the atmosphere. 

In my view, it is only fair and equitable 
to allow a measure of tax relief for per- 
sons who are required to spend money, 
in some cases truly substantial sums, to 
protect the. public health and welfare. 
An accelerated amortization of expendi- 


tures to reduce air pollution also is defi-. 


nitely a desirable way of giving impetus 
to campaigns against the curse and men- 
ace of smog. 

The bill which I am introducing also 
would apply to expenditures which are 
calculated to reduce water pollution. All 
of the same arguments in favor of this 
proposed assistance for smog prevention 
apply with equal force in the case of ex- 
penditures to protect our Nation’s water 
supplies. 

I trust this proposed legislation will 
be given prompt and sympathetic con- 
sideration because it is, without question, 
in the public interest. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1627) to encourage the 
prevention of air and water pollution by 
allowing the cost of treatment works for 
the abatement of air and stream pol- 
lution to be amortized at an accelerated 
rate for income-tax purposes, introduced 
by Mr. KucHEL, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may lie 
on the desk until the conclusion of to- 
day’s session, to afford opportunity for 
any of my brethren who would like to 
join me in sponsoring it to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE FINDINGS OF SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for judicial review of ad- 
ministrative findings of the Secretary 
of Labor under title III of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, and chapter 23— 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act—of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1629) to provide for ju- 
dicial review of administrative findings 
of the Secretary of Labor under title III 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
and chapter 23—Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act—of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. KNOWLAND, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
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to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
Saray to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Employment Security Judicial 
Review Act of 1957.” 

Src. 2. Section 303 of title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting, after the word “hearing” in 
subsection (b), the following: “, within the 
State affected.” 

Src. 3. Title III of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section 304, as follows: 

“Src. 304. (a) A State may obtain inde- 
pendent judicial review of any adverse find- 
ing made under this title by filing in the 
court of appeals of the United States for the 
circuit wherein such State lies or in the 
Court of Appeals of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, within 60 days after 
the governor of the State has been notified 
of the Secretary’s finding, a written petition 
for review. A copy of such petition for re- 
view shall forthwith be transmitted by the 
clerk of the court to the Secretary who shall, 
within 30 days, file in the court a duly certi- 
fied copy of the finding complained of and of 
the entire record upon which the finding was 
based, including the record of the State 
court, if any there be. Upon the filing of 
such petition for review the court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm, modify, or set aside 
such finding in whole or in part and to de- 
termine the matter on its merits on the basis 
of the entire record, exercising its independ- 
ent judgment, any provision of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 287) to the 
contrary notwithstanding. No issue shall be 
considered by the court which was not urged 
before the Secretary unless there were rea- 
sonable grounds for failure to do so. If ap- 
plication is made to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence, and it is shown 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence may materially affect the 
result of the proceedings, and that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to adduce 
such evidence in the proceedings before the 
Secretary the court may remand the case to 
the Secretary to take further evidence, and 
the Secretary may thereupon make a new or 
modified finding. The Secretary shall file 
in the court a duly certified copy of the rec- 
ord of the further proceedings and of the 
new or modified finding, if any. The deci- 
sion of the court shall be final, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification, as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. Attorneys appointed by, or 
under the authority of, the Secretary may 
appear for and represent the Secretary in 
any proceedings under this section, but all 
such representation shall be subject to the 
direction and control of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

“(b) Administrative grants under this 
title shall not be withheld or crediting of a 
State’s account under section 903, as amend- 
ed, be postponed during the 60-day period 
within which the State may file a petition 
for review under this section, nor shall grants 
be withheld or crediting be postponed þe- 
cause of any issue involved in the review 
proceedings until 90 days after the comple- 
tion of such proceedings.” 

Src. 4. Section 3303 of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, as amended (ch. 23 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended), 
is hereby amended by inserting after the 
world “hearing” in paragraph (3) of subsec- 
tion (b), the following: “within the State 
affected.” 

Sec. 5. Section 3304 of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, as amended (ch. 23 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended), is hereby amended by inserting, 
after the word “hearing” in subsection (c), 
the following: “within the State affected.” 
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Src. 6. Chapter 23 (Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section 
3309, as follows: 


“SEC. 3309. 

“(a) A State may obtain independent 
judicial review of any adverse finding made 
under this chapter by filing in the court of 
appeals of the United States for the circuit 
wherein such State lies or in the Court of 
Appeals of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, within 60 days after the Gov- 
ernor of the State has been notified of the 
Secretary’s finding, a written petition for 
review. A copy of such petition for review 
shall forthwith be transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary who shall, 
within 30 days, file in the court a duly certi- 
fied copy of the finding complained of and 
of the entire record upon which the finding 
was based, including the record of the State 
court, if any there be. Upon the filing of 
such petition for review of the court shall 
have jurisdiction to affirm, modify or set 
aside such finding in whole or in part and 
to determine the matter on its merits and 
on the basis of the entire record, exercising 
its independent judgment, any provision of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 
237) to the contrary notwithstanding. No 
issue shall be considered by the court which 
was not urged before the Secretary unless 
there were reasonable grounds for failure to 
do so. If application is made to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the court 
that such additional evidence may ma- 
terially affect the result of the proceedings, 
and that there were reasonable grounds for 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceedings before the Secretary, the court may 
remand the case to the Secretary to take 
further evidence, and the Secretary may 
thereupon make a new or modified finding. 
The Secretary shall file in the court a’duly 
certified copy of the record of the further 
proceedings and of the new or modified find- 
ing, if any. The decision of the court shall 
be final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification, as provided in section 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code. At- 
torneys appointed by, or under the authority 
of, the Secretary may appear for and repre- 
sent the Secretary in any proceedings under 
this section, but all such representation 
shall be subject to the direction and control 
of the Attorney General. 

“(b) Tax credit under this chapter shall 
not be withheld or crediting of a State’s 
account under section 903 of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, postponed during 
the 60-day period within which the State 
may file a petition for review under this 
section nor while proceedings under this 
section are in progress. Neither shall tax 
credit under this chapter be withheld with 
respect to the taxable year in which a final 
judicial decision adverse to the State is ren- 
dered nor crediting be postponed if the 
State, within 90 days after such decision is 
rendered, takes such action as may be neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of this 
chapter for such tax credit.” 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Railroad 
Retirement of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference, at the request of 
répresentatives of the carriers, a bill to 
amend the Railroad Unemployment InN- 
surance Act so as to protect the benefits 
of bona fide railroad employees, remove 
certain inequities, and for other purposes. 
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As I have said by way of explanation, 
I am introducing the bill by request. I 
think it contains many meritorious pro- 
visions. I believe the committee should 
have the bill before it as we hold hear- 
ings on other bills on the same subject 
which have already been introduced, and 
with respect to which I am either the 
author or one of the cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1630) to amend the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act so as 
to protect benefits of bona fide railroad 
employees, remove certain inequities, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (by request), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ADEQUATE HOUSING FOR LOWER 
AND MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILIES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovaeias], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 221 of the National 
Housing Act in order to further assist in 
the provision of adequate housing for 
persons of moderate income, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, together with a state- 
ment prepared by me relating to the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp, and that 
the bill lie on the desk for 3 days, in order 
to permit Senators who may desire to do 
so, the opportunity to cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RecorD, and the bill will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The bill (S. 1633) to amend section 221 
of the National Housing Act in order to 
further assist in the provision of ade- 
quate housing for persons of moderate 
income, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 221 


(a) of the National Housing Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Suc. 221. (a) (1) This section is designed 
to supplement systems of mortage insurance 
under other provisions of the National 
Housing Act in order to assist certain seg- 
ments of the population to which adequate 
housing is not available under existing pri- 
vate financing programs to obtain adequate 
living accommodations. In carrying out the 
purposes of this section, the Commissioner 
shall prescribe such procedures as in his 
judgment are necessary to secure a prefer- 
ence or priority of opportunity to purchase 
or rent dwelling units covered by mortgage 
insurance under this section to persons in- 
cluded within the following categories, and 
to persons within such additional categories 
as the Commissioner may by regulation pre- 
scribe: (A) persons from urban renewal 
areas, (B) persons of moderate income, (C) 
persons whose inability to obtain adequate 
living accommodations in privately financed 
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housing is attributable to race, creed, or 
color, (D) elderly persons, and (E) persons 
having five or more dependents. 

“(2) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘person from urban re- 
newal area’ means an individual or family 
from an urban renewal area, as defined in 
section 110 (a) of title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended, in a community 
respecting which (i) the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator has made the certifi- 
cation to the Commissioner provided for by 
section 101 (c) of such act, or (ii) there is 
being carried out a project covered by a 
Federal-aid contract executed, or prior ap- 
proval granted, by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator under title I of such 
act before the effective date of the Housing 
Act of 1954, or (iii) there is being carried 
out an urban renewal project assisted under 
section 111 of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended; 

“(B) the term ‘person of moderate in- 
come’ means an individual or family whose 
income is not sufficient to rent new pri- 
vately financed housing with total monthly 
housing expenditures of 20 percent of the 
normal stable income of such individual or 
family; 

“(C) the term ‘elderly person’ means a 
single person 60 years of age or over, or a 
family the head of which (or his spouse) is 
60 years of age or over; 

“(D) the term ‘dependent’ means any 
person who may be considered a dependent 
under section 152 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, including a spouse.” 

(b) Section 221 (d) (4) of such act is 
amended by striking out “5 percent per an- 
num on the amount of the principal obli- 
gation outstanding at any time, or not to 
exceed such percent per annum not in ex- 
cess of 6 percent as the Commissioner finds 
necessary to meet the mortgage market”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “4 percent per 
annum on the amount of the principal obli- 
gation outstanding at any time.” 

(c) Section 221 of such act is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(i) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the insurance of a mort- 
gage under this section covering a hous- 
ing project containing dwelling units de- 
signed for occupancy by single persons, and 
such dwelling units shall constitute family 
units within the meaning of this section.” 

Src. 2. (a) The second sentence of section 
305 (b) of the National Housing Act is 
amended to read as follows: “Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this section, the 
price to be paid by the Association for mort- 
gages purchased in its operations under this 
section shall be not less than 100 percent 
of the unpaid principal amount thereof at 
the time of purchase, with adjustments for 
interest and any comparable items.” 

(b) Section 305 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the Association is authorized to 
make commitments to purchase and. to pur- 
chase, service, or sell, any mortgage (or par» 
ticipation therein) which is insured under 
section 221 of this act: Provided, That thé 
total amount of purehases and commit- 
ments authorized by this subsection shall 
not exceed $250 million outstanding at any 
one time.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 

SPARKMAN is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 

On behalf of myself, Mr. Dovucias, Mr. 
MoNRONEY, and Mr. CLARK, I have intro- 
duced, for appropriate reference, a bill which 
I hope will result in a more adequate supply 
of lower-priced housing for families and in- 
dividuals that urgently need better accom- 
modations. 
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The bill provides for a system of Federal 
mortgage insurance which would be admin- 
istered within the present framework of the 
Federal Housing Administration. It is in- 
tended to extend the benefits of the Nation- 
al Housing Act to lower- and middle-income 
families and individuals who, in my opinion, 
have not enjoyed an equal opportunity to 
obtain decent housing under Federal housing 
programs. 

The bill designates, but is not necessarily 
limited to, five needy segments of our popu- 
lation: 

1. Families and individuals from urban re- 
newal areas; 

2. Families and individuals of moderate 
income; 

3. Families and individuals whose inability 
to obtain adequate living accommodations in 
privately financed housing is attributable to 
race, creed, or color; 

4. Elderly persons; and 

5. Large families, with five or more de- 
pendents. 

There has been relatively little disagree- 
ment about the fact that these groups are in 
need of better housing. Moreover, these 
needs are increasing. An alarming number 
of families are expected to be displaced as a 
result of just two Federal programs—the 
slum clearance and urban-renewal program, 
and the huge new Federal roads program. 
Families of moderate income—earning 
roughly between $3,500 and $6,000 a year— 
are confronted with a frustrating situation 
in that the price of better housing is out of 
reach of their income. Families of minority 
groups have many difficulties, regardless of 
income, in obtaining adequate housing. The 
housing conditions of millions of elderly per- 
sons, who are becoming a proportionately 
larger segment of our population, are shame- 
fully substandard and already disturb our 
national conscience. And the plight of large 
families, especially those in the lower- and 
middle-income levels, are too obvious to 
require elaboration. 

The disagreements we have had relate not 
to the objectives but to the methods we 
should employ to assist these groups. Al- 
though private industry with Government 
assistance has done a magnificent job in 
recent years to boost production, it has never 
met the needs of these groups; moreover, 
the present overall production trend is down- 
ward. Housing starts in February dropped 
to the lowest point since 1949. This de- 
crease has occurred in the construction of 
single-family homes, which are the main ele- 
ments in the vast new developments on the 
outskirts of our cities. Multifamily rental 
housing construction to serve our central 
cities has been, except for a few luxury dwell- 
ings, in the doldrums for some time. And 
the improvement of farm housing has hardly 
begun. 

The approach of this bill is to utilize sec- 
tion 221 of the National Housing Act, which 
provides for Federal insurance of mortgages 
on the following terms: for sales housing, no 
down-payment, except $200 which may in- 
clude settlement costs, 40-year maturity, and 
insurable amounts up to $10,000; and insur- 
ance up to 100 percent of value on multi- 
family projects, if the mortgagor is a non- 
profit organization. 

The present interest rate ceiling in the 
law is 6 percent. In my bill I have set a 
ceiling of 4 percent. The purpose of this 
reduction is to establish a rate which will 
help to bring down the cost of housing to 
the consumer. 

I am fully aware of the present condition 
of the money market, where the effective 
yield on mortgages is closer to 6 percent than 
it is to 4 percent. And I am also aware of 
the fact that the only source of mortgage 
financing, at the present time, for this type 
of program is a Government instrumentality 
such as the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. I have, therefore, written into the 
bill a provision creating a new special assist- 
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ance category through which FNMA would 
be authorized to purchase mortgages under 
this bill, up to an amount not in excess of 
$250 million, and to purchase them at par. 

Although this interest rate ceiling will be 
regarded by some as undesirable because it is 
below the present private market rate, I 
would like to point out that the program 
could operate, despite today’s tight money 
market, without loss to the Treasury. 

This is already true of at least three other 
Federal housing programs that provide for 
rates of 4 percent or less: the military hous- 
ing program, which operates within the Fed- 
eral mortgage insurance system, has a ceil- 
ing of 4 percent; the farm housing program 
under Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 
provides for direct loans at a maximum of 4 
percent; and the college housing program 
is a direct loan program with a rate of about 
8 percent. None of these groups has a need 
greater than the needs of the groups covered 
by this bill. 

Not too long ago, a 4-percent mortgage was 
rather attractive to the private money mar- 
ket, and I do not believe we should entirely 
abandon hope that such a rate may again be 
acceptable in the future. 

In the meantime, the housing needs of the 
groups covered by this bill become increas- 
ingly more difficult to meet, and I for one 
believe deeply that we in the Congress have 
a basic responsibility to assist in meeting 
their needs. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957—_AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise the 
statutes governing financial institutions 
and credit, which were ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. PAYNE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 1451, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. FLANDERS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1451, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. ALLOTT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 1451, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING COR- 
PORATE NORMAL-TAX AND 
CERTAIN EXCISE-TAX RATES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 


STANDARD DEDUCTION IN LIEU OF 
ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS FOR CER- 
TAIN TAXPAYERS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 12, 1957, 

The name of Mr. Javits was added as 
an additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 
1563) to permit a taxpayer carrying on 
a trade or business in the conduct of 
which 10 or less persons are engaged to 
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elect to take a stahdard deduction, in 
lieu of itemized deductions, for expenses 
attributable to such trade or business, 
introduced by Mr. THURMOND (for him- 
cae other Senators) on March 12, 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE ACT RELATING TO 
FARMER COMMITTEEMEN—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 14, 1957, 

The names of Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. MORSE, 
and Mr. Murray were added as additional 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 1594) to amend 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as 
amended, to provide for administration 
by farmer committeemen and improve 
application of the crop insurance pro- 
gram in drought and other disaster areas, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. CARROLL (for himself and other 
Senators) on March 14, 1957. 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTATION 
OF HARDWOOD PLYWOOD—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 14, 1957, 

The name of Mrs. SMITH of Maine was 
added as an additional cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 1598) to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by estab- 
lishing quantitative rectrictions on the 
importation of hardwood plywood, intro- 
duced by Mr. THurmonp (for himself and 
other Senators), on March 14, 1957. 


LOANS TO FARMERS AND STOCK- 
MEN—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 14, 1957, 

The name of Mr. BIBLE was added as 
an additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 
1610) to simplify, consolidate, and im- 
prove the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture with respect to making loans 
to farmers and stockmen, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. ALLOTT (for 
himself and other Senators) on March 
14, 1957. 


STOCKPILING OF EXTRA LONG 
STAPLE COTTON—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
February 18 of this year I introduced, on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
President pro tempore [Mr. HAYDEN], 
who now occupies the chair, Senate Joint 
Resolution 63, relating to the stockpiling 
of extra long staple cotton under the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Armed Services, to which 
the joint resolution was referred, be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the joint resolution, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, my attention was momen- 
tarily diverted when the junior Senator 
from Arizona submitted a request to dis- 
charge the Committee on Armed Services 
from further consideration of a joint 
resolution and to refer the joint resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

I was wondering whether the sub- 
ject had been discussed with the ma- 
jority leader. Normally, when a change 
of reference is made, we try to clear the 
request with the chairman and the rank- 
ing members of the committees in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I may say that I 
have not discussed this subject person- 
ally with the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], but I 
was informed, before the opening of the 
session today, that his administrative 
assistant had informed my administra- 
tive assistant that he had no objection 
to the request. If that proves not to be 
the case, I shall certainly withdraw the 
request. However, as I understand, both 
administrative assistants were acting 
with the full knowledge of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
Senator would mind temporarily with- 
drawing his unanimous-consent request, 
in order that we may go through the 
formal procedures. I think it would be 
in the interest of protecting the Senator 
himself, as well as in the interest of the 
Senate, if we might have an opportunity 
to clear the request through the minority 
and majority policy committees, as well 
as both calendar committees. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall be very 
glad to withdraw the request. However, 
the Senator from Arizona believes that 
he is acting in accordance with the 
recognized procedures in the Senate, and 
with the full knowledge of the Senator 
from Georgia, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services. The joint 
resolution relates to an agricultural 
subject, and it should not have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services in the first place. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
agree that the request may be temporar- 
ily held in abeyance, I shall clear the re- 
quest with the majority leader. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam very happy 
to agree to that procedure. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner address de- 
livered by the Senate majority leader, Sena- 
tor JoHNSON, of Texas, at Raleigh, N. C., on 
March 16, 1957. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

Address delivered by him at a dinner mect- 
ing of the Business International Group at 
the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on March 14, 1957. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by Senator Morse at the 
Wilson Day dinner at Knoxville, Tenn., on 
March 16, 1957. 
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By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Editorial entitled “Senator Case (New Jer- 
sey) Looks at Beliefs in America,” published 
in the New Brunswick Daily Home News of 
February 20, 1957. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

Article entitled “The Isthmus of Mich-i- 
gami,” written by Merton M. Carter and 
published in the March issue of Inside Mich- 
igan magazine, pertaining to a projected in- 
land waterway connecting Lakes Huron and 
Michigan. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CERTAIN NOMINATIONS BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate received today the following 
nominations: 

Gerald A. Drew, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Haiti, vice Roy 
Tasco Davis, resigned. 

Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of 
the class of career minister, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Bolivia, vice Gerald A. Drew, re- 
assigned. 

Notice is given that these nominations 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
MAILED TO IOWA 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a tabula- 
tion of the vote I have received from the 
State of Iowa in response to my annual 
questionnaire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

[The tabulation will appear hereafter 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. ] 


TESTIMONY ON THE OIL LIFT TO 
EUROPE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor, for the informa- 
tion of the Members of Congress, state- 
ments and excerpts from statements of 
witnesses who have appeared before the 
joint hearings conducted by the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
Public Lands Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, of 
the United States Senate. This testi- 
mony is representative of viewpoints of 
three different aspects of the oil indus- 
try: First, an independent producer of 
oil and gas, Mr. W. A. Delaney, Jr., of 
Ada, Okla.; second, Mr. Reid Brazell, an 
independent refiner, and also president 
of the Western Petroleum Refiners Asso- 
ciation, whose membership includes sub- 
stantially all the refiners operating in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Wyoming, Montana, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, and Texas. Mr. Bra- 
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zell is also a trustee of the National 
Petroleum Association, with offices in 
Washington, D.C. The National Petro- 
leum Association includes most of the 
petroleum refiners operating east of the 
Mississippi, and also some in California. 
Mr. Brazell appeared on behalf of both of 
those associations. 

The third witness whose statement I 
wish to present is Mr. James W. Foley, 
president of the Texas Co., a major inte- 
grated oil company. 

Mr. President, the excerpts and the 
statements of these witnesses are concise, 
and I believe they will be of great value 
to all the Members of the Congress who 
are interested in the oil-for-Europe 
program. 

It is my intention to request the sub- 
mission of similar statements from time 
to time, so that the Members of the Con- 
gress will be fully advised of all aspects 
of the oil-for-Europe program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from a statement by 
Mr. W. A. Delaney, Jr., a statement by 
Mr. Reid Brazell, and a statement by 
Mr. James W. Foley, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT By W. A. DELANEY, 
JR., ADA, OKLA. 


The seizure of the Suez Canal and its sub- 
sequent closure by military action, togethèr 
with sabotage of pipelines in Syria has cre- 
ated a condition without parallel in the oil - 
industry. Suddenly, the Western Hemisphere 
was called upon to replace practically all of 
the oil previously available to Western Europe 
from the great Middle Eastern fields. On the 
whole, the industry has performed quite well 
in picking up the tremendous burden placed 
upon it by this unprecedented demand. 

Oil production in the United States has 
increased from roughly 7 million barrels per 
day, as at October 1, 1956, to approximately 
7,420,000 barrels per day at the end of the 
first week in February 1957. 

The average daily production of the 70,000 
producing oil wells in Oklahoma is something 
less than 9 barrels per day each. In Kuwait, 
approximately 160 wells are capable of sus- 
tained production at the rate of more than 
1,100,000 per day, or an average of approxi- 
mately 7,600 barrels each; thus, the average 
Oklahoma pumper will be responsible for the 
production of 54 barrels per day; whereas, his 
counterpart in Kuwait can more easily ac- 
count for 45,600 barrels of produced oil. 

Discovery costs of oil reserves in continen- 
tal United States average approximately $1.09 
per barrel. 

Compared with this, I am very certain that 
the cost of discovery of Middle Eastern re- 
serves would fall in the order of 1 or 2 cents 
per barrel.. Venezuelan costs of reserve dis- 
covery are, of course, relatively higher, but 
much less than in continental United States 
or Canada. 

Independent oil producers do not have ac- 
cess to long-term credit facilities. At best, a 
commercial bank will not commit to them for 
more than 5 years, and this type credit is 
available only to the most reliable and larger 
producers. 

If the independent oil producer has a place 
in the national economy, it is absolutely 
necessary that steps be immediately taken to 
provide a climate in which he can survive. 

The recent price increase of 25 cents per 
barrel, for oil of midcontinent origin, and 
slightly more for that of Gulf coast origin, 
has been long overdue. 

This committee has heard and will hear 
volumes of testimony in respect to that price 
increase. Actually the price of steel has ad- 
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vanced 6 times since crude oil of midland 

origin was increased in 1953. Freight rates 

have been increased almost as many times. 

Every service that the independent producer 

must buy has gone up in price many times 

since 1953. Indeed, the freight alone on 
154%4-pound, 514-inch casing from Pittsburgh 
points to Oklahoma is almost equal to one- 
half the total cost of the same grade and 

quality of casing in 1940. 

I am an independent producer of oil and 
gas. 

STATEMENT BY REM BRAZELL, PRESIDENT, 
LEONARD REFINERIES, INC., ALMA, MICH., 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, UNITED STATES SENATE 


My name is Reid Brazell. I am president 
of Leonard Refineries, Inc., of Alma, Mich., 
one of the so-called independent refiners. I 
am also president of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association of Tulsa, Okla., and am 
a trustee of the National Petroleum Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

The membership of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association includes substantially 
all of the refineries operating in what we 
know as the Midcontinent area, including 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Arkansas, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. A few of the East Coast 
refiners are also members of the association. 

The membership of the National Petroleum 
Association includes most of the petroleum 
refiners operating east of the Mississippi, also 
some in California. Together, these asso- 
ciations represent most of the refineries in 
the United States. Iam appearing today on 
behalf of both of these associations, par- 
ticularly on behalf of the independent re- 
finery members of these associations. 

I do not intend to deal with the actual 
operations of the program of supplying oil 
to Europe, nor to discuss the reasons for the 
recent increase in prices of crude oil. Both 
of these subjects have been dealt with ade- 
quately by other witnesses before your com- 
mittee. I wish to confine myself to the 
effects that recent developments may have 
on the independent refiners. 

At this time I would like to give the com- 
mittee an idea of how many independent 
refiners there are, because a lot of people 
seem to have the idea that the oil industry 
consists of only a few large companies. 
During the Korean emergency I served as 
the first director of the Refining Division 
of the Petroleum Administration for Defense. 
During that time a survey was made of the 
refineries in the United States and we pub- 
lished a study showing that on January 1, 
1951, there were 365 separate petroleum 
refineries in the United States. One hundred 
and thirty-seven had a crude oil intake ca- 

pacity of 50,000 barrels a day and more. 
The balance of the refining capacity was 
divided among 228 refineries which were 
owned by 204 separate companies. Today 
there are a few less because of the mortality 
rate among the independent refineries, but 
the figures have not changed substantially 
since that time. 

In view of recent events, on behalf of 
these independent refiners, and I think, for 
that matter, all refiners, I must say that 
we are very concerned and disturbed by 
statements emanating from this committee 
to the effect that major oil companies should 
roll back the recent price increases in pe- 
troleum products, particularly on gasoline. 
These reports are particularly disturbing 
when they are combined with the statement 
which newspapers have attributed to the 
committee chairman, stating, that in his 
opinion, the increase in the price of crude 
oil was justified, particularly for the smaller 
independent producers. 

We are pleased.to see the committee’s 
interest in the independent producing com- 
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panies. We hope that the committee will 
recognize that the independent refiners 
would face ruin if product prices were rolled 
back without a similar roliback in the price 
of crude oil. I want the record to indicate 
clearly that I am not suggesting a reduc- 
tion in the price of crude oil. I am suggest- 
ing, however, that the committee should 
recognize the economic facts of life, and 
realize that an independent refiner must 
pass on increases in raw materials or have 
his returns reduced by that amount. I 
think the commmittee should also recognize 
another simple economic fact. In a com- 
petitive market, and we have a very com- 
petitive market in petroleum, it’s not pos- 
sible for the independent refiner to sell his 
products at prices higher than those of the 
major oil companies. 

When I appear before you to discuss this 
subject, I have a feeling that we are replay- 
ing an old record. You may recall that in 
June 1953, there was ar increase in the 
price of crude oil which was followed by an 
increase in product prices. There immedi- 
ately followed a congressional investigation. 
The members of the industry welcomed the 
opportunity to tell their story. Many of us 
appeared before the committee at that time 
to explain the economics of our industry. 
At that time, as at the present time, we 
were concerned with public statements from 
Members of Congress urging major oil com- 
panies to absorb the price increase of crude 
oil and to rollback the price of products, 
gasoline specifically. 

Independent refiners do not as a rule pro- 
duce very much crude oil, if any. Usually 
their crude oil requirement is purchased on 
the open market from a major oil company. 
I should like to describe to you, briefly but 
fully, the operations of an independent re- 
finer. He is a manufacturing merchant. He 
purchases his raw material, crude oil, proc- 
esses the crude oil in the refinery, and sells 
the products therefrom. It is just that 
simple. 

Obviously, it does not require an economic 
genius to recognize that if the independent 
refiner has an increase in the cost of his raw 
material, he either has a like amount reduc- 
tion in his income, or if he is to maintain 
the same rate of income, the full extent of 
the price increase in raw materials must be 
passed along in the form of increased product 
prices. 

I think you might be interested to know 
that, at least as far as our company is con- 
cerned, the average gasoline price f. o. b. the 
refinery in July of 1953, the month following 
the crude oil and product price increase, was 
13.6 cents per gallon. The net back in Feb- 
ruary of 1957 on gasoline was 14.12 cents per 
gallon, an increase of slightly over one-half 
a cent, or 3.8 percent. During the period 
from June of 1953 to the present time, there 
has been an increase of 50 percent in the 
Federal gasoline tax, from 2 to 3 cents 
per gallon, and there was a 3344 percent in- 
crease in the gasoline taxes in the State of 
Michigan, from 4% cents per gallon to 6 
cents. In the State of Michigan we also 
have a 3-percent sales tax which applies to 
the price of gasoline, plus the tax, which 
amounts to about nine-tenths cent per gal- 
lon. In other words, in Michigan we have a 
total tax on gasoline of 9.9 cents per gallon. 

I would like to point out to you that we, 
as a refiner, are receiving an average of 14.12 
cents per gallon for our gasoline, and the 
taxes are 9.9 cents per gallon. I think you 
would agree with me that the price of gaso- 
line is not high, it’s the taxes; and inci- 
dentally, I didn’t see any reports from the 
press of an investigation by Congress when 
the taxes were increased, asking for a roll- 
back in taxes. 

During the period 1953 to the present, we 
have had at our place slightly in excess of a 
20-percent increase in wages. We have had 
very substantial increases in the cost of 
chemicals, steel, and other materials required 
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for the processing of crude oil. During the 
same period, June of 1953 to the present, 
there have been very substantial increases in 
the quality of gasoline, from 88 octane num- 
bers for regular gasoline to approximately 
92⁄2; and on premium gasoline, from 91% 
octane to almost 98. The cost of the qual- 
ity increase alone should entitle the refiner 
to more than 1 cent per gallon increase in 


the price of gasoline. 


You may say, “O. K., you independents 
need it, go ahead and raise your product 
prices, but the big, integrated companies 
should roll back their product price in- 
creases.” Gentlemen, it just doesn’t work 
that way. We independents cannot possibly 
sell at higher prices than the national brand 
name petroleum products. We’d be out of 
business in a very short time. 

I know that you gentlemen of the com- 
mittee are very anxious to assist the inde- 
pendent businessman in every way you can. 
I am also sure that you are most anxious 
that the public generally pay only a fair 
price for products. There should be for 
the public at all times an adequate supply 
of quality products. One of the best ways 
that I can think of for you to accomplish 
those two objectives is to encourage mem- 
bers of the petroleum industry to keep 
healthy by making a decent profit in their 
operations, which will permit continued re- 
search, development, and production of 
high-quality petroleum products for the 
general public. That can be done only if 
the manufacturer passes on the additional 
costs of doing business to the extent neces- 
sary to maintain a healthy economic return. 

I don’t know whether you realize it or not, 
but you Members of Congress and the various 
State legislatures, by frequent investigations, 
appear to be trying to scare the major oil 
companies about what the public may think 
of them if they increase the price of prod- 
ucts that the public buys. At the same time, 
the Federal and State legislative groups have 
increased the cost to the public by increas- 
ing gasoline taxes, and in some instances, 
even suggested that the oil companies should 
absorb tax increases. That, of course, is 
economic nonsense. However, I will say 
that there appears to have been an extreme 
reluctance on the part of the major com- 
panies to pass along in the form of increased 
product prices, wage increases and other in- 
creases in the cost of doing business. At this 
time I want to say to you that the refiner 
is about at the end of his rope insofar as 
his ability to absorb additional costs of doing 
business is concerned. I feel very defintely 
that it is going to be necessary, and is prop- 
er, for the refiner in the future to pass along 
in the form of increased product prices the 
additional costs that he may have in doing 
business. That would include, specifically, 
wage increases, increases in chemicals and 
in steel products, as well as increases in the 
cost of crude oil. 

I am sure it is unnecessary for me to re- 
mind the committee of the importance of 
the independent in business, whether he be 
an independent refiner, an independent 
grocer, or what have you. He is an active 
minority, a sort of prod in the side of the 
larger companies. The independent pro- 
motes keen competition between all units, 
large and smali. We independents often 
have some rather rugged fights among our- 
selves. However, when we are in danger 
we can fight together for a common cause. 
We independent refiners do not fear the 
larger companies so long as their competi- 
tion is developed in a free atmosphere. The 
flexibility of an independent company per- 
mits us to outmaneuver the larger company 
at every turn in the road. We also know 
that the major companies are not interested 
in cutting the throats of the small com- 
panies. They recognize the fact that we, the 
independents, keep them on their toes and 
the public, therefore, benefits. 

If this committee, in its enthusiasm to 
protect the public from what it thinks is a 
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great wrong, has any success in its efforts 
to get the larger companies to absorb the 
increase in the price of crude oil and cut 
back the price of gasoline, it is about to ac- 
complish something that no other force has 
been able to do—that is, put the independ- 
ents out of business. We have great faith 
in our Congress and in the men and women 
who make up those bodies. We do not think 
that, with the facts before you, you will 
permit anything to happen that will jeop- 
ardize the independent businessmen. 


STATEMENT BY JAMES W. FOLEY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE TEXAS Co. 


My name is James W. Foley. I am presi- 
dent of The Texas Co., with offices in New 
York City. 

I welcome this opportunity of appearing 
before your committee to present the views of 
our company relating to recent increases in 
the prices of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Mr. A. N. Lilley, vice president of the 
Texas Co. in charge of our Eastern Hemis- 
phere. operations, who is here with me, will 
discuss the Middle East Emergency Commit- 
tee and our company’s work with that com- 
mittee. 

First, I want to state emphatically that 
the Texas Co. has neither participated with 
any other person or company nor does it 
know of any combined, coordinated, or other 
effort within the petroleum industry to fix, 
control, or in any way adjust petroleum 
prices. Our own price policies are deter- 
mined entirely within our company and are 
based on competitive conditions existing in 
individual markets throughout the 48 States. 

Second, we feel these recent price increases 
are fair, reasonable, fully justified, and re- 
quired for a progressive and economically 
healthy petroleum industry. There have 
been only two general crude oil price in- 
creases since 1947. Wedo not feel that these 
adjustments have kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of exploring for, finding, and 
producing crude oil. 

Third, in order to supply its refineries the 
Texas Co. must have continued access to ade- 
quate sources of crude oil owned by others. 
We must buy more than 80 percent of the 
crude oil we refine. These vital sources can 
be retained only by offering competitive 
prices for the crude oil we purchase. 

Finally, the increased price paid for this 
crude must be refiected in the price of the 
products, 

The Texas Co. is engaged in producing, 
purchasing, refining, transporting, and mar- 
keting of petroleum and petroleum products. 
We produce crude in most major producing 
areas in the United States, operate 11 re- 
fineries from coast to coast; and transport 
our products by pipeline, tanker, barge, tank 
car, and tank truck. We are the only oil 
company that markets in all 48 States. We 
are, therefore, competing with many differ- 
ent companies of all sizes, both in purchasing 
of crude oil and marketing of products, in 
the highly competitive markets throughout 
the country. 

Our company must remain competitive. 
To do so it is mandatory that our customers 
receive the best values in the market, that 
careful control be exercised over expenses, 
that materials and supplies be obtained at 
the lowest possible price and that produc- 
ing, refining and distribution operations be 
carried out at the lowest costs attainable. 

It must be emphasized that the actual cost 
of a barrel of oil is not subject to precise 
determination. The cost varies widely in 
individual fields, from field to field, and area 
to area. There is no question, however, 
that the cost of finding and producing oil 
has been increasing steadily. 

There are four major reasons for this: 

1. The ratio of dry holes to -total wells 
drilled is increasing. From 1946 through 
1949, of the total number of wells drilled by 
the industry 31.8 percent were dry holes; 
from 1953 through 1956, the dry-hole -per- 
centage increased to 37.5 percent. In addi- 
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tion the average size of fields discovered has 
been declining and an increasing number of 
fields must be found each year to replace oil 
now being produced. 

2. The search for crude oil now requires 
the drilling of deeper wells. In 1950 the 
number of wells drilled 10,000 feet or deeper 
was 1,125. By 1956 this figure had risen by 
115 percent to 2,635 wells. The cost per 
added foot drilled increases rapidly as a well 
gets deeper. A study of 1953 costs—pub- 
lished by the American Petroleum Institute 
on April 26, 1956—shows that drilling of a 
5,000 foot well cost an average of about $10 
per foot. But the cost of the 5,000 feet of 
hole between 10,000 and 15,000 feet averaged 
$50 per foot, or 5 times as much. The study 
shows further that the cost per added foot 
beyond 15,000 feet was about $106. 

3. Costs of materials used in the petroleum 
industry have substantially increased. Since 
the end of World War II, there have been 18 
increases in steel prices; 6 since June 1953. 
The most recent advance was announced a 
few days ago. Oil country tubular goods 
and line pipe have increased an average of 
about 80 percent in price since December 
1947. The increases have totaled about 22 
percent since June 1953. 

4. Wages have been rising steadily in the 
American economy. From December 1947 
to December 1956, average hourly earnings 
in all manufacturing advanced 58 percent 
compared with a 63 percent increase for oil- 
production workers. Since mid-1953, date 
of the last general crude price advance, 
average hourly earnings have been increased 
on 3 separate occasions, a total of 16 percent 
for oil-production workers, which is the same 
as for all manufacturing. Refinery employees 
have received similar advances in earnings. 

Since December 1947 there have been only 
two general increases in the price of crude. 
The total increase through January 1957 
amounts to about 19 percent. By compari- 
son, the All Commodities, Other Than Farm 
Products and Food component of the official 
Wholesale Price Index had risen 25 percent 
by January 1957, the latest month for which 
the index is available. The basic economic 
pressures clearly indicated the need for the 
January crude price increase. 

Crude prices in the United States have 
actually been undergoing various area ad- 
justments during the past year, the first of 
which was made in California in February 
1956. Other examples of adjustments of 
crude prices in 1956 are Gulf Coast, Tex., in 
June, July, and August; south Texas heavy 
in June and July; west central Texas in July 
and August; Texas Panhandle in August and 
November; California, again, in November; 
Wyoming heavy in November and December. 

The higher postings made in January 1957 
were a refiection of competitive conditions 
and took account of quality and transporta- 
tion as well as cost factors. It should be 
emphasized that these adjustments began 
well before Suez. 

Crude oil is the largest single item of 
cost to the refiner. The refining, transpor- 
tation, and marketing segments of the in- 
dustry have also experienced increases in 
labor and material costs similar to those 
that have applied to production. These 
increases in raw material and other costs 
must be passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

In conclusion, I think we can best illus- 
trate the effectiveness of competition in the 
petroleum industry and the fairness and rea- 
sonableness of prices by a simple compari- 
son. In terms of work time required to buy 
a gallon of regular grade gasoline, the aver- 
age industrial worker had to work 23 min- 
utes in 1926 to purchase 1 gallon, excluding 
taxes. In 1933, when gasoline was at its low- 
est price level, the work time required was 
about 17 minutes. In 1956 the average 
worker had to work only 6.6 minutes to buy 
a gallon of a greatly improved gasoline. 

We have substantially increased ship- 
ments of crude oil and petroleum products 
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to Europe since the present emergency began 
and have reduced our refinery runs to make 
more crude oil available for foreign mar- 
kets. Mr. A. N. Lilley now wishes to outline 
to you some of the more important steps our 
company has taken to help meet foreign pe- 
troleum requirements. A 
Again, I want to thank you for the privi- 
lege of appearing before your committee. 


PROPOSED JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE BUDGET 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I was 
happy to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] and 58 other Senators in sponsor- 
ing a bill to amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal 
requirements of the executive agencies 
of the United States Government. This 
proposed legislation creates a Joint 
Committee on the Budget, to be selected 
from members of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations. The 
joint committee would be empowered to 
recruit and organize a proficient staff of 
experts to provide the Congress with 
adequate facilities to carry out its con- 
stitutional functions in controlling ap- 
propriations. 

I think that there is a good precedent 
for the establishment of such a joint 
committee to help the Congress control 
expenditures. I refer to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
This committee was established some 
years ago and no one can deny its great 
contribution to the Congress and the 
Nation. The Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation has over the years 
developed a staff under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Colin F. Stam, which has 
not only rendered outstanding service 
but also commands the respect of both 
the Congress and the public. 

Nine years ago, while a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I was im- 
pressed with the necessity for more ade- 
quate congressional staff studies in con- 
nection with appropriation bills. At 
that time, I pursued the possibilities of 
developing a small counterpart of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which would be 
responsible solely to the Congress. I þe- 
lieve that the proposed legislation set- 
ting up a joint committee will accom- 
Plish the purposes that I had in mind. 
I am indeed hopeful that prompt, affirm- 
ative action can be taken on this bill. 
Similar legislation has been passed by 
the Senate in the 82d, 83d, and 84th Con- 
gresses although, unfortunately, the 
House of Representatives in each in- 
stance failed to take action. 

I think the dilemma in which the Con- 
gress finds itself today justifies more 
than ever before the need for this legis- 
lation. The President has sent to the 
Congress a staggering budget in excess 
of $70 billion. I know from my own ex- 
perience in the administration that this 
figure, large as it is, refiects a sharp cut 
in what the agencies requested of the 
Bureau of the Budget. I know that in 
each agency a cut was made in requests 
of the department heads and section 
chiefs ‘within the agency itself, prior to 
submission to the Bureau of the Budget. 
Nevertheless, I feel that the Congress 
should, and I hope it will, substantially 
cut this budget. The dilemma to which 
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I refer is this—the House of Representa- 
tives last week passed a resolution asking 
the President to submit to it recommen- 
dations for cutting his own budget. Let 
me point out two things—first, the Con- 
gress has the constitutional responsibil- 
ity for appropriations; second, much of 
the so-called new money in the Presi- 
dent’s budget is to carry out programs 
which the Congress itself authorized in 
the past. 

It seems to me that this joint commit- 
tee which is proposed in the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Arkansas, is 
the appropriate body to make these 
recommendations requested last week by 
the House of Representatives. Further- 
more, this committee could keep the Con- 
gress and the people fully alerted as to 
both the immediate and projected cost 
of any program which might be before 
the Congress for approval. Too often in 
the past has the Congress responded fa- 
vorably to demands from home for cer- 
tain programs generally involving Fed- 
eral grants with an eye more to the 
benefits of the program than to the bur- 
den on the United States taxpayer. 

I would like to give one small example 
of what happens and just why the Pres- 
ident’s budget request has to be of such 
gigantic proportions. The last Congress 
authorized Federal aid in the extension 
of library services in rural areas. The 
authorization called for $74 million 
per annum for a period of 5 years. The 
President in his budget message request- 
ed only $3 million. Many groups who 
are interested in this worthy program are 
now bombarding the Congress in an ef- 
fort to obtain the whole. $712 million. 
What the Congress will do remains to 
be seen. I am not debating the merits 
of the program. I merely point out that 
many items in the current: budget pro- 
posal are in response to actions taken by 
a previous Congress and, had the Presi- 
dent requested the full amount author- 
ized by Congress, the budget would be far 
greater than the staggering figure which 
we have before us now. 

In order for the Congress to meet its 
full responsibility in the appropriation 
of public funds for the operation of a 
Government as enormous and complex 
as that which we have today, I submit 
that the machinery which would. be set 
up under the proposed legislation is abso- 
lutely vital. " 


LET US BUILD SCHOOLS - 

Mr. McNAMARA. , Mr. President, for 
their own selfish or misguided purposes, 
opponents to Federal assistance for 
school construction are circulating a 
great deal of misleading and incorrect 
information. 

One form of this attack against good 
education is to belittle the fact that the 
Nation currently has a tremendous 
shortage of classrooms. 

Witnesses have appeared before Con- 
gress to proclaim that the States can 
handle the problem adequately them- 
selves. Or, in the extreme case, our in- 
telligence is insulted by our being told 
that there is an actual excess of class- 
rooms. 

Here we have a. classic example of 
certain interests trying to wish away 
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the critical shortage that undermines 
our educational system. 

One such witness from my State of 
Michigan took it upon himself to speak 
for the entire State in denouncing Fed- 
eral assistance. 

This came to the attention of Michi- 
gan’s Gov. G. Mennen Williams through 
a news dispatch. 

Governor Williams has written me a 
letter protesting the implication that the 
State of Michigan is against a Federal 
assistance program. 

The governor also explains Michigan’s 
school situation in detail, and I call it 
to the attention of my colleagues. I 
ask unanimous consent. that Governor 
Williams’ letter be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Patrick V. MCNAMARA, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Pat: It was with considerable con- 
cern, not to meniton surprise, that I noted 
a recent Associated Press dispatch saying 
that a House Education Subcommittee con- 
sidering legislation for Federal aid to educa- 
tion had told a witness from this State that 
“Michigan is the second State to notify the 
group it can take care of its own school 
construction.” As chief executive of this 
State, I should like to enter a protest against 
the implication that Michigan as a State is 
opposed to Federal aid to education. Such 
is not the case. 

All persons interested in the Michigan 
point of view should be aware of these im- 
portant facts: 

(1) The Michigan White House Conference 
on Education took a stand in favor of Federal 
aid to education; 


(2) As Governor, I have taken a stand in | 


favor of Federal aid to education; . 

(3) The State superintendent of public 
instruction has taken a stand in favor of 
Federal aid to education; 

(4) The legislature has never taken a posi- 
tion of any kind indicating that it is op- 
posed to Federal aid to education; - 

(5) In the current fiscal. year, Michigan 
school needs for operating purposes have be- 
come so great that the special funds dedi- 
cated for school purposes have become in- 
adequate and it will be necessary to supple- 
ment school moneys from the general fund in 
the current and future fiscal years; 

(6) Strong and legitimate demands were 
made this year by school people for the State 
to enter into the field of assisting in the 
financing of capital outlays for.local school 
districts. Because of other pressing needs 
and. the necessity of increasing taxes, we were 
simply unable to make a budgetary recom- 
mendation for this purpose even though the 
need is clearly present. 

We are currently in the midst of a serious 
struggle here in Michigan to finance our 
school plant. Michigan is the fastest grow- 
ing State in the Middle West and our high 
birth rate since 1950 combined with a huge 
migration of people from other States has 
created a very large and very serious school- 
need problem. ‘The last comprehensive study 
made in Michigan, done with Federal funds 
in 1952, showed that we had a shortage of 
9,180 classrooms. We are very lucky if we 
have kept even since then in light of our 
great growth. We need an additional 2,500 
new classrooms in Michigan each year just 
to stay even with population growth. This 
figure is in addition to building for replace= 
ment of our large supply of outmoded, un- 
safe, and unsanitary buildings that remain 
in use. 
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It is quite correct to say that we have ade- 
quate means to finance education in Michi- 
gan. We are a relatively wealthy State and 
recognize that we have been better blessed 
than have some of our sister States in other 
parts of the country. While we have the 
general wherewithal to finance education, 
there are many specific areas of the State 
that definitely do not have an adequate tax 
base for their school needs. Our urban 
fringe areas, especially those without an in- 
dustrial tax base, have been especially hard 
hit. It is easy to see that grave problems of 
keeping up with school needs would exist in 
such Detroit suburban areas as Garden City, 
which since 1950 has grown from 9,000 to over 
15,000 residents. I could also point to the 
growth of Livonia, from 17,500 to over 35,000; 
Inkster, from 16,700 to over 23,000; Plymouth, 
from 6,600 to over 11,000, and dozens of other 
communities, not all of them in the Detroit 
area by any means. 

In rural Michigan, our problem of need 
exists, too. In this case, it is tied not to 
population growth, but to school reorganiza- 
tion. In an effort to get better education for 
more children on a more efficient basis, Mich- 
igan citizens have been working actively. to- 
ward a better system of district organization. 
The number of districts in Michigan has been 
cut in half, approximately, since the end of 
World War II and further reorganization 
goes on apace. It is, furthermore, in the 
areas where reorganization is most actively 
progressing that the greatest number of in- 
adequate and outmoded school. buildings 
exist. The combined result of modernization 
and reorganization has therefore been to 
create a great backlog of demand for school 
construction in the rural areas and small 
towns of Michigan, 

We have done many things to help areas 
facing major construction and operating 
problems, including a constitutional amend- 
ment by which the State guarantees the 
bonds of needy school districts. I- have 
strongly recommended to the legislature 
this year as I did last that we seek to im- 
prove our method of equalizing local prop- 
erty taxes so that State financial aid can be 
based more on relative need than has been 
the case in the past. 

While Michigan has serious problema in 
the way of school construction in rapidly 
growing areas, we are frank to say that many 
States have greater problems than we' do. 
Yet, the emphasis that is often placed on 
the State’s ability to finance its own needs 
misses the major point so far as Federal aid 
to education is concerned. 

It seems to me that by all odds the most 
important reason why Federal aid to educa- 
tion is needed rests with the fact that our 
citizens move: about the Nation so fre- 
quently today that we urgently require the 
establishment of an equal foundation pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis. The student 
in any of the other 47 States today may be 
a citizen of Michigan tomorrow. Ours is a 
State which has had a tremendous in-mi- 
gration of people from other parts of ‘the ` 
country in the years since the beginning of 
World War II. We experienced a net migra- 
tion gain of 318,000 in the years between 
1950 and 1955 alone. Many of these people 
attended very fine schools. Others never 
had the opportunity to do so. Because of 
these movements of people, we are well 
aware of the variations in the educational 
programs among the States. We know, too, 
that a great many States are already making 
an effort which, in terms of tax’ burden, is 
considerably greater than our own. Be- 
cause this is so, their citizens cannot be 
blamed for the shortcomings of their 
schools.- They are doing the best they can. 

In Michigan, we feel strongly that our 
citizens who move to other States should be 
qualified to take part in the economic, social, 
and political life of those States and their 
citizens coming to us should be equally well 
qualified. If they are not, the loss is ours 
and all of society shares it with us. It is my 
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hope that these comments will set the rec- 
ord straight as to where we stand in Michi- 
gan in relation to the important role that 
Federal aid can play in the development of 
an adequate educational program. I might 
say in closing that I for one do not agree 
with those who say that Federal aid to 
education will destroy local autonomy. I 
have confidence in the Congress as a respon- 
sible body and I am sure that any funds it 
would make available would be appropriated 
in such a manner as to preserve the rights 
of our local communities to make basic 
policy decisions in the field of education. 
With every good wish. 
Sincerely, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, an- 
other group which has sought to side- 
track a Federal-aid program through 
misinformation is the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This is the organization which at- 
temped to twist the facts to show that 
there exists an excess of classrooms. 

On February 26, I called the attention 
of the Senate to this shocking state- 
ment. 

I am very pleased that many others 
have since repudiated the chamber’s tes- 
timony, including the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Today I read that Eric Johnston, a 
former president of the chamber, has 
also opposed the organization’s position. 

He joins a long list of persons and or- 
ganizations taking exception to the 
chamber’s stand. 

Last Friday, the Washington Post car- 
ried a news article listing 17 groups 
which have disputed the chamber. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 15, 1957] 


_ SEVENTEEN GROUPS SUPPORT FOLSOM ON 
FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


Seventeen national organizations sided 

„yesterday with Marion Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in his dis- 
pute with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce over Federal aid to schools. 
- On Tuesday, Folsom accused the chamber 
of misleading and inaccurate statements in 
contending that the Nation’s classroom 
needs can be met without Federal aid. 

In a letter to Folsom yesterday, spokesmen 
for the 17 groups charged that the chamber 
is playing a game of let’s pretend there is 
no classroom shortage. 

Chamber President John S. Coleman re- 
plied that the chamber’s statement on 
schoolroom needs were based on Folsom’s 
own figures, which he said show that local 
governments are solving their own school 
problems. 

The organizations pledging support to 
Folsom’s stand yesterday were: The American 
Association of University Women, American 
Home Economics Association, American 
Parents Committee, Inc., American Veterans 
Committee, Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, International; Cooperative League of 
the United States, Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety, Jewish War Veterans. 

Also the National Association of Social 
Workers, National Child Labor Committee, 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, National Council of Jewish Women, 
National Education Association, National 
Farmers’ Union, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, National Board of the YWCA, and 
American Library Association. 
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HUNGARIAN FREEDOM DAY 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, on Friday last, March 15, the Sen-_ 


ate was not in session, and, therefore, 
it was not possible for me to make a few 
remarks with regard to what that day 
celebrates. It was Hungarian Freedom 
Day, and it had been my purpose to pay 
a tribute to the courageous Hungarians 
on that day. I am happy to do it now. 

The brutally tragic result of the Hun- 
garian people’s most recent struggle for 
freedom is indelibly: impressed on my 
mind. The atrocious ruthlessness of the 
Soviet eradication of Hungary’s short- 
lived day of hope and freedom is all too 
ominous for the future of the Hungarian 
people. 

Yet the magnificent resurgence of the 
spirit of Louis Kossuth, which, in its au- 
dacity and initial success, so encouraged 
and amazed the world, will ever stand 
as a monument to their unquenchable 
yearning for freedom. No tribute to 
these gallant people can sufficiently por- 
tray their sacrifices and heroism. By 
their unsuccessful attempt to achieve 
that which should be the birthright of 
all men everywhere they have graphi- 
cally and dramatically shorn the Soviet 
Government of all pretense of sympathy 
with the fundamental aspirations of 
mankind. The Communists’ hideous dis- 
regard for human welfare has been con- 
clusively demonstrated to the whole 
world. 

The people of no nation more richly 
deserve the accolades of the whole world 
in commemoration of an earlier era of 
freedom and in recognition of their per- 
sistent, tenacious longing for liberty. 


PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, when 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, he assigned as one of 
the reasons why the Thirteen Colonies 
were separating themselves from Eng- 
land, the fact that King George was 
“depriving us in many cases of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury.” Itis passing strange 
that 181 years later the Congress is being 
urged to emulate the example of King 
George and enact into law a so-called 
civil-rights bill which will rob American 
citizens of the sacred right of trial by 
jury. Congress would do well to reread 
the Declaration of Independence before 
it sells the constitutional and legal birth- 
right of American citizens for a mess of 
political pottage. On March 15, 1957, 
David Lawrence pointed out in an article 
in the Washington Star, that the so- 
called civil-rights bills are “designed to 
avoid trial by jury.” I ask unanimous 
consent that such article be printed in 
the body of the Recor at this point. 

_ There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 

of March 15, 1957] 

AN UNPRECEDENTED ACTION—DENIAL OF 
RIGHTS CHARGED IN ELIMINATION OF JURY 
TRIAL IN CLINTON CONTEMPT CASE 

_ (By David Lawrence) 

The right of trial by jury is such an in- 
tegral part of the Constitution of the United 
States that, when someone in the law-en- 
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forcement branch of the Government. begins . 
to tamper with it, there is naturally grave 

concern. Sometimes, because technicalities 

are overlooked by the general public, the op- 

portunity is afforded officials to pull the wool 

over the eyes of the people. 

Thus, within the last few weeks, a strange 
and unprecedented action has been taken 
by a Federal judge in Tennessee, acting at 
the request of the Department of Justice 
here. It had the effect of denying a jury 
trial to 18 citizens at Clinton, Tenn., accused 
of acts of interference with the process of 
forced association in the schools. 

Just after the publicity was first given to 
the episode in these columns, the United 
Press in a dispatch from Washington on 
March 6 reported: 

“A Justice Department spokesman said 18 
persons charged with interference with in- 
tegration at a Clinton (Tenn.) high school 
are entitled to trial by jury.” 

But the fact is that the Department of 
Justice, in the middle of the recent pro- 
ceedings, had petitioned the court to change 
the name of the case so it would be Carried 
on in the name of the “United States,” 
though previously the parties to the suit 
were local schoolboard officials and the de- 
fendants. By substituting the words 
“United States,” the right to trial by jury 
in contempt cases was automatically lost. 
So the announcement is meaningless. 

Knowing the law, why did the Department 

of Justice ask to change the names of the 
parties, in the first place, and why did the 
Federal judge on February 25 approve that 
request? Bui even more puzzling is another 
question: Why, in view of the March 6 press 
announcement, hasn’t the Department of 
Justice since asked the Federal judge to 
withdraw its petition to make the United 
States a party to the suit and thus make 
sure that the right of trial by jury for the 
defendants will be preserved? For it isn’t 
just a matter of discretion or of the will- 
ingness of the Department of Justice to 
grant a jury trial if the United States is a 
party to the suit. It’s a matter of legal right 
and not of the Department’s discretion. 
- It is being alleged that the Department of 
Justice all along has not objected to jury 
trial in the Clinton cases, but this never has 
been and is not now up to the Department 
of Justice to decide. 

So the question goes back to the action of 
Federal Judge Robert Taylor in Knoxville, 
who approved the Department's request that 
the United States be made a party to the 
suit. This, under existing law, automatically 
barred a jury trial. 

The theory back of this law presumably is 
that a judge is the best person to decide 
whether contempt has been committed in his 
own courtroom. But the decisions rendered 
in the past do not uphold the right of a judge 
to punish for contempt ordinary acts of law- 
lessness committed outside his courtroom. 
Contempt cases, moreover, have been filed in 
the name of the United States only against 
persons who are themselves principals in a 
controversy, like the officers of a labor union 
who defy an injunction when the Govern- 
ment itself has seized or taken over a plant 
or series of plants. 

In this instance, the local school board 
is the complaining party, and the local au- 
thorities have the responsibility of enforc- 
ing law and order. There would have been 
a reason for interposing the name of the 
United States as a party to the suit if the 
local school board had refused to obey the 
Supreme Court’s order on forced association 
or a Federal judge’s injunction on the sub- 
ject. But the school board hes been com- 
plying from the start. 

- All this becomes pertinent becauso of the 
so-called civil rights legislation pending 
in Congress under which it is sought to allow 
the United States to intervene in cases where 
Negroes may have been refused an oppor- 
tunity to register and vote in elections. if 
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such legislation is passed, the United States 
will become a party to all the suits filed, and 
there will be no opportunity for jury trial 
unless Congress repeals the present law. 

Presumably the proponents of the civil 
rights legislation fear local trials by jury 
because of public sentiment adverse to forced 
association of children in schools. So the 
device being employed is designed to avoid 
trial by jury. 

It’s a situation where the end is sup- 
posed to justify the means. But the “means” 
happens to be a denial of rights granted in 
the Constitution itself. 


AMERICAN LEGION PILGRIMAGE 
FOR PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
just received a statement from W. C. 
Daniel, National Commander of the 
American Legion, calling attention to the 
American Legion’s fourth decennial pil- 
grimage to Europe scheduled for this 
fall. The statement eloquently and ap- 
propriately states the importance of this 
mission of reverence to pay homage to 
comrades who gave their lives for our 
country. At a time when the world 
again faces new threats to free institu- 
tions, the American Legion, with its great 
record of service to the country and to 
veterans, carries on in this tradition by 
this pilgrimage which can substantially 
strengthen the ties of friendship between 
the people of America and those of the 
free countries of Western Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
statement printed in the RrEcorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


This year marks the 40th anniversary of 
the entry of the United States into World 
War I. It also signals the occasion of the 
American Legion’s fourth decennial pilgrim- 
age to Europe which will get under way this 
fall. Pilgrimages to the scenes of former 
battles were held in 1927, 1937, and 1947. 

The American Legion’s national conven- 
tion in 1927 was held in Paris—the City of 
the Eternal Light and sacred shrine for the 
American doughboys who gave up their lives 
in the great war. More than 20,000 Legion- 
naires attended this convention—the last to 
be held abroad. 

The official party of the American Legion 
will embark for Europe from New York on 
September 20. Immediately following the 
39th national convention of the American 
Legion, which will be held in Atlantic City, 
September 15-19, thousands of Legionnaires 
are expected to join the pilgrimage. 

This pilgrimage is not an ordinary journey 
or sightseeing tour. Rather it is a mission 
of reverence to pay homage to the memory 
of our comrades who made the last supreme 
sacrifice so that you and I might enjoy the 
privileges that are ours. May God forgive 
us if we should ever forget to remember and 
memorialize these patriots. 

During these past 4 decades we have seen 
2 world wars and countless other acts of 
hostility and aggression. It is fitting that 
this pilgrimage be dedicated to peace and 
reverence at a time when the world faces 
new threats to liberty, freedom, and justice. 

The great record that the American Le- 
gion has made across this land of ours has 
been the record of service to those of our 
comrades less fortunate than we, of service 
to the youth of the land, of service in the 
defense of the flag of our Nation, in the 
forthright proclamation of integrity that 
under this flag all men shall have their 
opportunity to live in freedom and in peace. 
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The deterrence of war in this age of atomic 
weapons and guided missiles presents the 
greatest challenge that this Nation has ever 
faced. It is no longer a task that can be 
entrusted solely to the soldier, the statesman, 
or the diplomat, because the deterrence of 
conflict rests on the concerted efforts of the 
American people. 

It is noteworthy that all of the major 
countries of Western Europe have joined in 
extending official invitations to members of 
the American Legion and the Auxiliary to 
revisit the historic scenes of World War I 
and II. The sacrifices of our doughboys of 
World War I and the GI’s of World War IL 
will be long remembered by our allies. 

The American Legion’s pilgrimage will con- 
tribute much toward fostering the aims of 
President Eisenhower’s “people to people” 
program. Indeed, it will afford thousands of 
Legionnaires, together with members of the 
Auxiliary and their families an opportunity 
to establish closer ties of friendship between 
the people of America and those of the free 
countries of Western Europe. 

As for Legionnaires and their families who 
wiil make the 1957 pilgrimage, they will not 
only be paying America’s respects to the 
memory of our fallen comrades, but will be 
serving as ambassadors for all America. 


IMPORTANCE OF SELECTING ONE 
OF ALTERNATIVE SITES FOR NA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL CENTER IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we are 
all aware, the 85th Congress faces a 
great many legislative challenges. 
There is a mass of bills pending before 
us on which we hope to secure action in 
1957, or, at the latest, in 1958, before the 
85th Congress draws to a close. 

Of all the thousands of bills pending, 
some are on great national and inter- 
national issues; others on less important 
subjects. 

DISTRICT BILLS SHOULD NOT GET “LOST IN 

SHUFFLE” 


Included in the mass of proposed legis- 
lation is a considerable number of bills 
affecting the District of Columbia. 

Unfortunately, there is a tendency for. 
a good many District of Columbia mat- 
ters to “get lost in the shuffle,” because 
of Congress’ inevitable preoccupation 
with other legislative responsibilities. 

I hope that will not prove to be the 
case this year. 

I hope that we may be able to find 
time to give to District matters, includ- 
ing, in particular, its financial needs, the 
attention which. such matters deserve. 
SITE DECISION FOR CULTURAL CENTER IMPERATIVE 


Included among matters of especially 
deep interest to the District is one par- 
ticular subject on which I should like to 
comment today. I refer to the necessity 
for an early decision by Congress on a site 
for the establishment of a National Civic 
Auditorium and Cultural Center. 

This great project has been recom- 
mended by the able membership of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 
mission, headed by Agnes E. Meyer, 
chairman. 

The Commission is and was the crea- 
ture of the Congress. We wisely estab- 
lished it in order that a basis might at 
long last be laid for a truly national 
cultural center, comprising music, thea- 
ter, meeting, and mass communications 
facilities. 
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The report—a most impressive docu- 
ment—was filed with us on January 30. 
Hearings have subsequently been held on 
it by those of my colleagues entrusted 
with this important jurisdiction. 

The report envisions a most inspiring 
multipurpose group of buildings. Their 
construction cost will be in. the order 
from $35 to $40 millions. The project, in 
accordance with Congress’ own directive, 
would be self-liquidating. 

The most important challenge now is 
to settle upon one of the alternative sites 
for it. In that way, we will “flash the 
green light,” so that plans can go ahead 
for the construction costs, to be raised 
through private subscription. 
COMMENDATION OF SENATE AND HOUSE DISTRICT 

COMMITTEES 


I commend this subject further to my 
colleagues. I know that a good number 
of them, on the Senate and House Dis- 
trict Committees, despite many other 
time-consuming burdens, have already 
worked most energetically and earnestly 
on this auditorium subject. I hope that 
they will be in a position to carry on with 
reasonable expedition. 

In my judgment, we, as a nation and 
as a people, can ill afford to wait too long 
on this cultural center project, in view of 
its deep meaning to America and to the 
world. 

I send to the desk a supplementary 
statement and appended material and 
ask unanimous consent that they he. 
printed at this point in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and material were ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS BY SENATOR WILEY 
THREH REASONS FOR DEEP INTEREST 


I am personally interested in this proj- 
ect from a number of standpoints: 

In the first place, as a United States Sen- 
ator, I have been personally privileged to 
live and to work in the District of Columbia 
since January 1939. I have enjoyed this 
great Capital city of ours, and I would like 
to do my part to make it greater still. 


CENTER, AS A CENTER FOR PATRIOTISM 


In the second place, as an American citi- 
zen I am anxious that Washington realize 
its fullest potentialities as a great source of 
patriotic inspiration for all of our people, es- 
pecially youngsters. 

Soon it will be cherry blossom time in the 
Capital. Masses of visitors—young and 
old—will be pouring into the Capital. Five 
million visitors are expected to arrive this 
year. 

I would hope that work could get under- 
way fairly soon on this Cultural Center so 
that before too many years, the millions of 
additional visitors who will be coming here 
will be further inspired by the Capital of 
their Nation. 

The Cultural Center can and will be an 
impressive aid to good citizenship, par- 
ticularly because, as was indicated in the 
Commission’s report, every effort will be 
made to make this a truly national center— 
with fullest contributions by the 48 States. 


MANY FACILITIES TO BE PROVIDED 


The plans envision facilities for a great 
tourist and information center. It will pro- 
vide a most significant educational influence 
for all visitors. 

The plans likewise envision facilities 
through which cultural programs would be 
disseminated to a maximum audience by 
means of radio, television, press, and motion 
pictures, 
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The plans contemplate a great hall, of- 


fering 100,000 square feet of floor space: an. 


auditorium hall which might be the home 


for Washington’s National Symphony Or-- 


chestra, as well as for other fine attractions. 

Also contemplated is a theater where 
traveling companies would,find a large and 
highly adaptable stage that would easily ac- 
commodate the best sets for the finest at- 
tractions. 

ATTRACTIONS FOR 1.9 MILLION PEOPLE OF 

GREATER WASHINGTON 

All of these facilities would be a natural 
magnet for visitors, as well as for the vast 
population of Greater Washington, itself. 

Already, this area, I may say, exceeds 1.9 
million in population, counting both the 
District and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
suburbs. 
THE INTERNATIONAL REASON—WE NEED CENTER 

TO COUNTER SOVIET “BIG LIE” 


Thirdly, I am interested in this matter 
from an international standpoint. 

Everyone who has worked on this project 
and who is familiar with it, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the members of 
the Commission and others, have pointed out 
how vitally important—from a world rela- 
tions viewpoint—this cultural center could 
be. For it would provide a most suitable 
home for visiting artists and troupes from 
abroad, as well as a rightful home for Amer- 
ica’s own performers. 

We, Americans, are increasingly realizing 
that part of the “big lie” which world com- 
munism has spread against us is to this ef- 
fect: we are supposed to be only materialist- 
minded. We are supposed ot be only inter- 
ested in the dollar. We are not supposed to 
be interested in the arts and in other cul- 
tural phases. 

Of course, the “big lie” is exactly that—a 
big lie, for Americans “have never lived by 
bread alone” or any material incentives alone. 

But the hard fact is, unfortunately, that 
the city which is the capital of not only 
America but, indeed, of the free world does 
lack suitable cultural facilities. The fact 
is that we have had to “make do” with use- 
ful, but inadequate buildings, thus far. 
PEOPLE ASK, “WHY DOESN’T DISTRICT OF COLUM- 

BIA HAVE OPERA HOUSE?” 

And so, all too often, some foreign visitors 
do say, “Isn’t it surprising that the United 
States, despite all of its wealth, does not even 
have an opera house, for example, in its 
capital” 

Let us once and for all remedy this lack. 

Let us rightfully elevate the prestige of 
America in the eyes of the world by estab- 
lishing this cultural center—as a great cul- 
tural beacon and a great cultural home. 
SENATOR WILEY’S PREVIOUS COMMENTS ON THIS 

SUBJECT 

I may say that my statement today is by 
no means a new expression on my part. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, 
part 2, page 2293, I introduced on behalf of 
the executive branch the International Cul- 
tural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act. 

This bill, S. 3172, was designed to make 
permanent and to strengthen America’s in- 
ternational relations through cultural and 
athletic exchanges and through participa- 
tion in international fairs and festivals. 

The substance of this bill was enacted 
subsequently into law. 

ROLE OF CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 

Earlier, on February 2, 1956, it was my 
pleasure to extend greetings on the Senate 
floor to the Azuma Kabuki Ballet Troupe, 
the foremost dance troupe of Japan. 

At that time, as recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 2, page 1904, 


I pointed out the splendid role of the Cul- 


tural Development Committee of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade. The committee was 
then headed by Mr. Patrick Hayes, founder 
and director of the Hayes Concert Bureau, 
which is responsible for so overwhelming a 
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proportion of the notable cultural attractions 


which Washington has welcomed. The cur- - 


rent chairman of the Board of Trade Com- 
mittee is Ralph E. Becker. He and his as- 
sociates have been doing a most exceellent 


job in helping to serve as host for an im- , 


pressive series of attractions and visitors. 


Incidentally, in the course of my remarks . 


on February 2 (last year) I referred to the 
National Civic Auditorium and Cultural 
Center even then as “a great addition to 
National Capital life and culture.” 


FINE ROLE OF ANTA’S INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

On still other occasions, in times past, 
it has been my privilege to point up the 
splendid role which has been performed by 
America’s cultural exchange program, nota- 
bly by the international exchange program 
of the American National Theatre and 
Academy. 

All too often, I may say, this program, 
which at present is still run on a very modest 
basis, has had to fight almost for every 
nickel which it has received. 

While the Soviet Union has poured almost 
unlimited sums into its overseas cultural 
program, our own has often been starved 
for lack of sufficient funds. And it has had 
to fight for its very life. 

Fortunately, however, there is an increas- 
ing realization of the importance of this 
program. 

PAST SUCCESSES OF PORGY AND BESS, SYMPHONY 
OF THE AIR 

The State Department and the United 
States Information Agency have time and 
again proven to the satisfaction of the 
Congress the wonderful good will for our 
country which has been aroused by such great 
touring attractions as Porgy and Bess, or the 
Symphony of the Air, plus the successes of 
innumerable individual performers. 


MUSIC, THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


Music speaks all languages. Ballet speaks 
in every tongue. A great artist can help 
transcend barriers raised by national suspi- 
cion or doubt. 

I am sure that if the cultural center is 
established, it will represent favorable news 
which will truly circle the earth. 

I am sure that from this cultural center 
thereafter would originate favorable news 
and programs which likewise would span all 
the continents—programs which could be 
broadcast by the Voice of America, programs 
which could be listened to and which would 
excite the admiration of the free world, yes, 
even of the people behind the Iron Curtain. 


IT WILL BE THE PROGRAMING THAT COUNTS 


Of course, a cultural center represents the 
framework, the showcase for great attrac- 
tions. It represents the bricks and stones 
and glass. The question then becomes, 
“What specific attractions will be shown 
within the showcase?” 

That becomes a matter of programing— 
which is, of course, the very heart of this 
project. For it will be sound and imagina- 
tive programing which will genuinely fulfill 
the expectations for this great project. 

What attractions may we expect? 

Naturally, only the future can tell. But 
outstanding facilities can naturally be ex- 
pected to help attract outstanding perform- 
ers, especially if there is a vast appreciative 
audience available, as we know there is and 
will be. 

Suffice it to say, for the moment, that in 
years past, we have already had a great many 
outstanding performers. 


SOME OF THE PAST’S OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS 


Thus, from the Hayes Concert Bureau have 
come these artists—to cite but a handful 
of the many on the long list: 

In the 1956-57 season: the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the National Swedish 
Chorus, the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Ballets Basque de Biarritz, Vienna Academy 
Chorus, Arthur Rubinstein, The Metropoli- 
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tan Opera Co., and the Salzburg Festival 
production of Don Giovanni (a film.) 

In the 1955-56 season: Emil Gillels, Wal- 
ter Gieseking, Vienna Choir Boys, West- 
minster Choir, David Oistrakh, Marion An- 
derson, Philharmonic Orchestra of London, 
and Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

In the 1954-55 season: Robert Casadesus, 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, Lon- 
don’s Festival Ballet, Jascha Heifetz, Yma. 
Sumac, and Benjamino Gigli. 

‘The excellent caliber of these past per- 
formers is an indication of still finer things 
to come. 

PROJECT SOUND FROM BUSINESS STANDPOINT 

From every standpoint, therefore, this 
project is sound: 

From an aesthetic standpoint; 

From a national, patriotic standpoint; 
and 

. From an international standpoint. 

Yes, it can be and will be sound from a 
business standpoint as well. 

The cultural center should prove a great 
stimulus to the vital tourist economy here’ 
in our Nation’s Capital. 

Already, tourism is responsible for an esti-- 
mated $200 to $250 million a year, accord-— 
ing to the enterprising Greater National 
Capital Committee of the Washington Board 
of Trade. 

_Each tourist helps to generate additional 
economic health in this community—in its 
restaurants, hotels, motels, theaters, banks, 
department stores, and in all the other many 
phases of the capital’s economy. 


NEW HONOR TO BOARD OF TRADE PRESIDENT 


We should remember, too, that Washing- 
ton is already one of the real pillars of our 
free economy. 

Personal income in the Washington metro- 
politan area is estimated at $3.8 billion a 
year; retail sales nearly $2.2 billion a year. 
Over three-fourths of a million people work 
in the Greater Capital area, including the 
over one-fourth of a million Government 
workers. 

It is noteworthy that the distinguished 
president of the Washington Board of Trade, 
Mr. Philip M. Talbott, has just been hon- 
ored by further recognition from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce—for whom 
he will assume the high office of president 
next month. This is a most pleasant honor 
to the Nation’s Capital. 

LET NO TIME BE LOST 

I have presented, therefore, a bit of the 
background from many viewpoints why it 
is altogether fitting that the national cul- 
tural center be established here. 

But there is no time to be lost. 

Let the best site be picked for the center. 
Let all the engineering, economic, social, 
traffic, aesthetic, and other factors be 
weighed and let the decision be reached 
promptly. 

Meanwhile, let us each do our own part 
to focus public attention on this great 
project. 

MY PRESENT INQUIRY TO AMBASSADORS HERE 

Toward this purpose, I, for one, am pleased 
to communicate to numerous representatives 
of foreign governments in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

I am asking them to give me: 

(a) Their reactions to our—America’s and 
their—past cultural interchange program. 

(ob) Their sentiments as regards possible 
expansion of the two-way cultural exchange 
program. 

. Their comments would, of course, be made 
independently of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter, as such, or of any other specific pending 
issue before the Congress, since this is, after 
all, the Congress’ own problem and preroga- 
tive. But the foreign Ambassadors will, I 
trust, comment significantly on the cultural 
exchange program in general—in a way 
which will shed further helpful light on our 
consideration of this center, among other 
matters. 
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Finally, I include now two additional in- 
formation items on this project. 


TWO BACKGROUND ITEMS 


The first is a release which was issued at . 


the time of the submission of the cultural- 
center report to the Congress. 

The second is a series of selected quota- 
tions on the importance of this center and 
on the importance of a prompt decision on 
the site. : 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF STUDY 


It is my intention to follow up on this 
matter to the extent that available time will 
permit. A member of the professional staff 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
will, at my request, be looking into the sub- 
ject further from the viewpoint of its deep 
international significance. And I hope per- 
sonally to explore it further, as circumstances 
and other legislative responsibilities will 
allow. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION SUBMITS PLANS FOR NA- 
TIONAL CULTURAL CENTER TO PRESIDENT AND 
CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 30.—The Na- 
tion’s Capital moved closer today to closing 
the cultural gap between it and other world 
capitals as a federally appointed Commission 
made its recommendations to the President 
and Congress for a national cultural center 
in Washington costing between $35 million 
and $40 million. 

The proposed center, preferably located in 
Washington’s Foggy Bottom area, would be 
a multipurpose building with auditoriums 
and halls of different sizes to accommodate 
a variety of events ranging from national 
and international conferences, civic recep- 
tions, inaugural balls, major conventions, 
and exhibitions to opera, ballet, theater (es- 
pecially to house official theatrical attrac- 
tions sent by foreign countries), and sym- 
phonic and other musical events, large and 
small. It would have a tourist information 
center’to guide the 4% million annual vis- 
itors to the Nation’s Capital, underground 
parking, and dining facilities. 

The 21-member District of Columbia Au- 
ditorium Commission which was created by 
law of Congress in July 1955 to formulate 
plans for the design, location, financing, and 
construction of the center, emphasized the 
broad scope of the project by the title of 
its illustrated 95-page report, “Plans for a Na- 
tional Civic Auditorium and Cultural Cen- 
ter and the Citizens of the United States.” 
The Commission was assisted in its exhaus- 
tive planning by a technical Planning Board 
comprised of eight of the Nation’s foremost 
architectural, research, and engineering 
firms whose executives contributed their 
services as a patriotic gesture. Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, author, journalist, and wife of the 
chairman of the board of the Washington 
(D. C.) Post Co., is chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission recommends that the 
major costs of construction of the center 
be raised by private subscription. It hopes 
that Congress will supply the site, and it 
estimates that revenue from the center— 
rentals, concessions, and parking amounting 
to some $487,000—will cover annual operat- 
ing expense. 

Three suitable locations for the center 
are described in the Commission’s report. 
In her letter of transmittal to the Presi- 
Gent and Congress, Mrs. Meyer said that the 
Commission “prefers the site in Foggy Bot- 
tom if it is available.” Although the de- 
sired area of some 25 acres has already been 
authorized by Congress to be acquired for 
public-building purposes, present highway 
plans bisect the center’s site with one of 
the loops of a proposed citywide road sys- 
tem. These road plans are now under con- 
sideration for revision. Mrs. Meyer pointed 
out that “it is the prerogative of Congress 
to make the final decision.” The other two 
sites are in Washington’s southwest section 
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now undergoing extensive redevelopment. 


In any case, the various components of the . 


center may be rearranged and adapted to 
fit any of the three sites, Mrs. Meyer said. 
A joint meeting of the Senate and House 
District of Columbia Committees has been 
requested by. the Commission for February 
7-to discuss the various recommendations in 
the report. 

The Commission recommends the follow- 
ing components for the center: 

(1). A great hall of 100,000 square feet of 
level, unobstructed floor space where the 
Government may act as host to officials of 
foreign nations. This hall would be suit- 
able for such functions as national and in- 
ternational conferences, festivals, and ex- 
hibits, for inaugural balls, for civic recep- 
tions, major conventions. Movable chairs 
will provide seating for over 10,000 persons 
and movable walls will permit dividing the 
space into as many as 35 rooms for smaller 
functions. 

(2) An auditorium-music hall seating be- 
tween 3,800 and 4,200, with the most ad- 
vanced stage facilities and acoustics for the 
presentation of opera, ballet, and other 
dance productions, symphonic and other 
musical events. This hall is also suitable for 
large meetings or conventions. 

(3) A theater with a capacity of 1,400 to 
1,800, for the presentation of American pro- 
ductions and especially to be available for 
official. theatrical attractions sent by for- 
eign countries. This facility is also suitable 
for small musical events. 

(4) A tourist information center to help 
the 4% million visitors who come to Wash- 
ington each year to understand the historical 
significance of the Nation’s Capital and to 
make their sightseeing more fruitful. 

(5) Mass communication facilities so that 
programs originating in the cultural cen- 
ter may be disseminated to a maximum au- 
dience by television, radio, press. Also, so 
that events taking place outside the center 
may be available to center audiences. 

(6) A court of States where flags of the 
48 States may fiy to exemplify to the Na- 
tion and the world the power of a Govern- 
ment which, through federation, has cre- 
ated unity out of diversity. 

(7) Meeting rooms for small groups. These 
will be made out of the great hall area 
by means of movable walls. Special equip- 
ment—wiring, plumbing—will be installed. 

. (8) A parking area for 1,500 to 2,000 cars, 
mostly underground. This will be available 
for public parking when not needed by the 
center. 

(9) A de luxe restaurant and popular- 
price coffee shop. 

The Commission’s report presents consid- 
erable research on the potential use and in- 
come to be expected from each of the cen- 
ter’s components. It also includes informa- 
tion on seven other. sites which were studied 
and rejected; information on density of pop- 
ulation, thoroughfares, public transportation 
and terminals, taxicab zoning, existing cul- 
tural facilities, hotels, and urban-renewal 
plans in connection with all 10 sites studied. 
Research is also given on other auditoriums, 
music halls, and theaters, both private and 
municipal, here and abroad. 

All the members of the Auditorium Com- 
mission contributed their services. They in- 
clude, in addition to Mrs. Meyer, the fol- 
lowing: 

Vice chairman, Robert W. Dowling, presi- 
dent of the City Investing Co., of New York, 
and chairman of the American National The- 
ater and Academy; secretary, George Liv- 


ingston Williams, Washington, D. C., civic 


leader and former Treasury Department offi- 
cial; chairman of the Commission’s Site and 
Planning Committee, Barney Balaban, presi- 
dent, Paramount Pictures Corp., New York; 
chairman of the Commission’s finance com- 
mittee, Robert V. Fleming, chairman of the 
board of the Riggs National Bank, Washing- 


ton, D. C. and chairman of the Inaugural - 
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Committee, 1957; Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, -` 
civic leader, Washington, D. C.; Senator J. 

Glenn Beall, Republican of Maryland; Barnee 

Breeskin, musician, Chevy Chase, Md.; Rep- 

resentative Joel T. Broyhill, Republican, of. 
Virginia; Elizabeth B. Howry, civic leader, 

Jamestown, R. I.; Frank R. Jelleff, president, © 
Frank R. Jelleff & Co., Washington, D. C; — 
Dr. George M. Johnson, dean, Howard Uni- 

versity Law School, Washington, D. C.; Rep- 

resentative Carroll D. Kearns, Republican, 

of Pennsylvania; former Representative Ar- 

thur G. Klein, Democrat, of New York; James 

L. Knight, general manager, Miami Herald 

Publishing Co., Miami, Fla.; Senator Pat Mc- 

Namara, Democrat, of Michgian, who has 

just resigned from the Commission; Rep- 

resentative James H. Morrison, Democrat, of 

Louisiana; George Murphy, Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer executive, Hollywood, Calif.; Senator 

M. M. Neely, Democrat, of West Virginia; 

Mrs. James H. Rowe, Jr., civic leader, Wash- 

ington, D. C.; and Representative Frank 

Thompson, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey.t 


EXCERPTS OF PRAISE OF NATIONAL CULTURAL 
CENTER 


News story in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of February 7, 1957, on state- 
ment by President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
February 6. 1957. 

“The President told Commission mem- 
bers, ‘one thing about it, if it’s needed, it’s 
needed now.’ 

“Mr. Eisenhower told Chairman Agnes E. 
Meyer and other Commission members that 
an auditorium—cultural center would fur- 
nish to the world ‘some evidence that we 
haye respect for cultural and spiritual 
values.’ 

“He also said such a facility * * * would 
‘certainly be good for the country * * * 
and I think would have an influence 
throughout the world.’ 

' “Mrs. Meyer thanked the President for the 
wonderful support you have given us.” 

Editorial, Washington Evening Star, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1957. 

“The District Auditorium Commission’s 
report on a cultural center for Washington 
is an admirable first step to which Congress 
should give every encouragement toward 
filling a long-neglected gap in the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s Capital. 

“As the Commission noted, the United 
States can feel ‘only embarrassment’ at the 
failure to match the cultural facilities which 
adorn the capitals of other nations and sev- 
eral of cur own cities.” 

Editorial in the Washington Post, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1957. 

“The auditorium site question is a matter ` 
for the experts to settle, with due regard for 
planning and other factors. * * * But the 


1 Members of the Auditorium Commission 
were appointed by the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The firm of Pereira & Luckman, archi- 
tects of New York and California who are 
also involved in New York’s Lincoln Square 
cultural project, served as coordinator of 
the Planning Board. The other members 
are: Faulkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse, ar- 
chitects, Washington, D. C.; Giffels & Vallet, 
Inc., L. Rossetti, engineers, Detroit, Mich.; 
Holabird, Root & Burgee, architects, Chi- 
cago, Ill; MacKie & Kamrath, architects, 
Houston, Tex.; Reynolds, Smith & Hills, en- 
gineers, Jacksonville, Fla.; Shepley, Bulfinch, 
Richardson & Abbott, architects, Boston, 
Mass.; and Stanford Research Institute, re- 
search, Menlo Park, Calif., and Washington, 
D. C.: 

In order to insure continuity of planning 
for the projected cultural center, bills have _ 
been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate to prolong the life of the 
Auditorium Commission until the center is 
completed. : i 
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need for an auditorium, for a better sta- 
dium, for more and better schools, high- 
ways, welfare facilities, and all the other 
elements of a modern municipality is rightly 
a matter of immense local concern.” 

Statement by Richard Coe, drama editor, 
Washington Post, at Board of Trade— 
Variety Club—Hams Club’s luncheon, March 
4, 1957. 

“This project for a national cultural 
center * * * is conceived in dynamic 
stimulating terms, a home for all the Ameri- 
can arts and a center for Washington’s 
tourism. It can be a tremendous thing for 
the city. 

“At the moment, there is something the 
Board of Trade and its funds can do about 
this: see to it that of the possible locations 
suggested, the Congress will this session, 
make a choice of the land.” 

Article by Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt in 
Washington Daily News, February 6, 1957. 

“I was delighted to read the other day of 
the recommendation of the President and 
Congress for a national cultural center in 
Washington. 

“Tt sounds like a most wonderful develop- 
ment and one to which the people of the 
country should be glad to contribute, be- 
cause it would be a great addition to the 
cultural life of the country.” 


CAPITAL GRANTS FOR URBAN 
RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
real hopes of leading cities across the 
Nation has been in the program for ur- 
ban renewal—the revitalization of entire 
areas of some of our great metropolises 
which have become blighted. 

Naturally, the availability of Federal 
assistance for this program is a matter 
of deepest significance to the mayors and 
municipal officials in all the cities 
involved. 

One of the communities which has 
taken the lead in this program, with the 
enthusiastic backing of forward-looking, 
civic-minded citizens, has been the city 
of Milwaukee. 

I was pleased today to hear from the 
distinguished mayor of Wisconsin’s larg- 
est city, which has been a pacesetter for 
the Nation in this, as in many other re- 
spects. 

Mayor Frank P. Zeidler commented on 
the importance of additional capital 
grants for the urban-renewal program. 

I send to the desk the text of Mayor 
Zeidler’s letter and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 14, 1957. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: It is my understanding 
that the capital-grant authority of the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 is practically ex- 
- hausted. Although the amount of actual 
caiptal-grant contracts which the Urban 
Renewal Administration has exhausted is 
less than $250 million, the amount of capi- 
tal grants earmarked for projects in the 
planning stage and for projects which are 
pending is substantially more than $900 
million. Since the total amount the Presi- 
dent is authorized to allocate for capital 
grants is only $100 million it can be readily 
seen that this program will slow down very 
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soon unless additional capital grants are 
authorized. 

The President’s budget for the coming fis- 
cal year proposes an authorization of an 
additional $250 million to become available 
on July 1, 1957. A further amount of $250 
million to become available on July 1, 1958, 
and an additional authorization of $100 mil- 
lion to be used at the discretion of the 
President. 

Milwaukee is engaged in a good-sized pro- 
gram of urban renewal. Vital to this program 
in view of the limited resources of the city 
is the availability of Federal grants. The 
Urban Renewal Administration in yiew of the 
amount of moneys already committed is not 
prepared to make any additional capital- 
grants reservations at the present time. I 
therefore urge you to support any authori- 
zation for additional capital grants in order 
that Milwaukee’s program of urban renewal 
can proceed. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK P. ZEIDLER, ` 
Mayor. 


RECOMMENDED TRANSFER OF THE 
MEADOW VALLEY AREA FROM 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR TO THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to recommend the transfer which 
has now been proposed, of what is known 
as the Meadow Valley area in Wisconsin, 
from the United States Department of 
Interior to the State of Wisconsin. 

This tract has been operated under a 
cooperative land-use agreement with the 
Department of the Interior. 

An agreement has been reached for 
the transfer and the matter is now under 
consideration by the members of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee under its distinguished chair- 
man, Representative HERBERT C. BONNER. 

The case for the transfer has been well 
made by the authorities of the State of 
Wisconsin, including in particular, the 
Honorable L. P. Voigt, conservation di- 
rector. 

This morning, I was pleased to hear 
from Director Voigt, and I send to the 
desk the text of a letter to me from him 
on this subject. I underline most en- 
thusiastically the comments which he 
makes, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Madison, March 13, 1957. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. : 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: During the middle 
1930’s, the Resettlement Administration, 
under the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, acquired 55,000 acres of 
land which lay largely in Jackson County, 
and 57,000 acres in Juneau and Monroe 
Counties. 

The first tract mentioned has now been 
transferred to the State of Wisconsin by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for use as an area 
dedicated to sound natural resource man- 
agement and public recreation; it is known 
as the Black River State Forest. The second 
tract is known now as the Meadow Valley 
area, and is operated by the State of Wiscon- 
sin under a cooperative land-use agreement 
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with the Department of the Interior. During 
the past 16 years, the Meadow Valley unit 
has produced over $108,000 in revenue 
through the sale of mature timber, moss, 
wild hay, etc. In the same period, the con- 
servation department spent over $334,000 in 
its improvement and maintenance. Thus it 
can be seen that this State has expended 
over $226,000 of its own funds in the past 
16 years on this area—a substantial invest- 
ment. 

It is apparent that these expenditures, 
plus careful planning, have brought encour- 
aging results. The unit is now one of Wis- 
consin’s best known wildlife areas, and is 
visited by thousands of sportsmen annually 
in pursuit of waterfowl, deer, and a wide 
variety of upland game, which have fiour- 
ished under sound management. It is also 
significant that in this area we are currently 
making heavy investments in attempting to 
reestablish the wild turkey in Wisconsin. 

In view of our record of good stewardship of 
these lands, our large financial investments 
thereon, the integral part of our wildlife 
management program the area has become, 
and especially in view of the fact that the 
transfer of the Black River Falls unit dem- 
onstrated the feasibility and practicality of 
such a transfer, it is our contention that the 
Meadow Valley unit could and should be 
transferred similarly, in fee simple, to the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Preliminary contacts with officials of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service have indicated they 
have no objections to this proposed transfer. 
They have informed us that the Secretary of 
the Interior has reached an agreement with 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries under the Honorable HERBERT 
C. BONNER, Chairman, whereby any disposal 
of land interests by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service will be referred to this committee, 
which will have 60 days to consider the pro- 
posal. The proposed transfer of the Meadow 
Valley area, also known as the Necedah 
WMaA was referred to the committee on Feb- 
ruary 18, and they will have until approxi- 
mately April 18 to consider the proposal. 

We will greatly appreciate anything that 
can be done by your office to facilitate the 
conveyance of these lands to the State of 
Wisconsin for the use of all of the citizens 
of our State. 

Very truly yours, 
L. P. Vorer, 
Conservation Director: 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in recent weeks foreign aid has 
become a favorite target for those seek- 
ing a budget cut. From the way it is 
usually discussed, one would think the 
United States was spending each year 
enormous sums of money to aid other 
nations economically. In my own ex- 
perience, few of those who cry “give- 
away” are aware of the tiny percentage 
of budget funds actually devoted to eco- 
nomic and technical assistance. 

More important, the vociferousness of 
the opponents of an aid program some- 
times tends to suggest that they voice 
a widely held view. In fact, I think the 
opposite is true. I believe the vast ma- 
jority of American citizens support a 
foreign assistance program as being in 
the best interests of the United States. 

Striking evidence of this support is 
shown by several surveys conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago. The results 
of the five nationwide surveys made over 
a period of years were published in yes- 
terday’s New York Times. 
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Ona of the most interesting aspects of 
the surveys is the support indicated for 
economic aid, even greater than that 
shown for military assistance. 

For example, in June 1951, 51 percent 
of those polled thought economic aid 
more important than military assistance. 
This: contrasts with 27 percent who 
thought military aid should receive 
priority. 

Five year later—June 1956—the trend 
is more pronounced; 71 percent put eco- 
nomic aid first, as against only 17 percent 
favoring military assistance as most im- 
portant. 

Mr. President, I commend these stud- 
ies to the attention of every Senator. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the full 
text of the Times article printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Five Surveys DISPUTE MAIL OPPOSING AID 
(By E. W. Kenworthy) 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—Five nationwide 
surveys of opinion of foreign aid have pro- 
duced findings that run strongly counter 
to the cut-the-budget mail now flooding 
Capitol Hill. 

The surveys also run counter to the conclu- 
sions that might be drawn and are being 
drawn by many Senators and Representatives 
because of those letters, most of which rec- 
ommend outright elimination or heavy cuts 
in foreign aid. 

All the surveys were conducted for the 
executive branch of the Government by the 
National Opinion Research Center at the 
University of Chicago. 

In the first survey, made last January, 64 
percent of those questioned thought “the aid 
we are sending to various foreign countries” 
helped the United States. 

Another survey in the same month found 
that 52 percent favored economic aid for 
neutralist nations like India. 

A third poll in November, 1956, disclosed 
that 90 percent supported continuing ‘“‘eco- 
nomic aid to countries which have agreed to 
stand with us against Communist aggres- 
sion.” 

A fourth, September, 1956, found 85 per- 
cent approving technical assistance to under- 
developed nations. 

A fifth, in June, 1956, recorded 71 percent 
as believing that economic aid to friendly 
countries was more important than military 
aid. 

If the results of the polls by the National 


Opinion Research Center are an accurate ~ 


barometer, then serious doubts are raised 
about the assumptions that long have pre- 
vailed in Congress and, to some extent in the 
White House and State Department. These 
assumptions are: 

That a majority of the voters now are 
opposed to economic aid—particularly devel- 
opment and technical assistance—as a “give 
away” that is unnecessary to the security of 
the United States, wins no friends and 
burdens the economy. 

That an overwhelming majority is opposed 
to economic assistance to neutral nations. 

Over the last 2 years the National Opinion 
Research Center has conducted several polis 
on the question of continuing economic aid 
to allied nations. The results in last Novem- 
ber’s survey showed that 90 percent favored 
continuation, 7 percent opposed it, and 3 per- 
cent had no opinion. 

What was regarded as startling about the 
findings was that the percentage of approval 
was higher than ever before, and showed a 
12 percent gain since January 1955. 

Those interpreting the results believe that 
events in Hungary may have been partiy 
accountable for the increase, 
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Even so, they note that the highest per- 
centage of approval for the Marshall plan— 
in October 1947—was 80 percent. 

Last November the same sampling of citi- 
zens was asked whether they thought “the 
aid we are sending to various foreign coun- 
tries” helped the United States. Sixty-four 
percent thought that-it did. 

The 64 percent gave the following reasons 
for their opinion (because of some overlap- 
ping, the total is slightly more than 100 
percent): 

Forty-six percent thought it helped the 
United States politically by fostering friendly 
relations and building goodwill. + This group 
made no mention of war or communism. 

Sixteen percent thought it helped politi- 
cally by reducing Soviet or Communist in- 
fluence. 

Fifteen percent thought it helped mili- 
tarily by keeping other nations on the United 
States side and insuring bases. 

Seven percent thought it helped militarily 
by preventing war. 

Seventeen percent thought it helped eco- 
nomically by creating jobs, improving busi- 
ness, increasing exports, insuring prosperity 
and security which, they said, were linked to 
those of other nations. 

Three percent thought it helped spiritually 
by giving the Nation the satisfaction of act- 
ing in a “Christian way” and “doing the right 
thing.” 

Several times in the last 6 years this ques- 
tion has been asked: 

“As things are now, which would you say 
is most important—to send friendly nations 
economic aid, like machinery and supplies, 
or to send them military aid like tanks and 
guns?” 

This is the trend of the answers: 


Economic} Military | Don’t 


aid aid know 
Jne LOB Be sie pce ee os 51 27 22 
August 2052. ose a es 45 37 18 
June 1966 Slot Se 71 17 12 


The last sampling on this question was 
taken before the Polish and Hungarian re- 
volts. Those interpreting the surveys be- 
lieve that now the percentage favoring eco- 
nomic rather than military aid might be 
somewhat lower. 

However, in November 1956, while the Hun- 
garian revolt was going on and the Polish 
Communist regime of Wladyslaw Gomulka 
was pressing for more independence from 
Moscow, 53 percent of those questioned ap- 
proved of economic aid to Communist coun- 
tries that had rebelled against Soviet con- 
trol. 

Over the last year, surveys have been 
taken several times on the question of eco- 
nomic aid “to some countries like India, 
which have not joined us as allies against 
the Communists.” 

The results have fluctuated from a low of 
43 percent in favor of such aid in April 1956, 
to 52 percent in favor last January. 

The surveys also have raised questions 
about popularly held beliefs that demo- 
cratic voters, by and large, have been more 
favorable to economic aid for underdevel- 
oped nations than have Republican voters. 

In March 1955, the question was asked: 

“In general, do you think it is good policy 
for the United States to try to help back- 
ward countries in the world to raise their 
standard of living, or shouldn’t this be any 
concern of our Government?” 

Eighty-four persent of those questioned 
who had voted for General Eisenhower in 
1952 favored such aid, as against 80 percent 
of those who had voted for Adlai E. Steven- 
son. 

Again last November, 94 percent of the 
Eisenhower voters approved continued eco- 
nomic aid to allied nations, compared to 98 
percent Stevenson voters. 
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GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
rise on the Senate floor today to protest 
briefiy against the administration’s 
shameful neglect of orderly government- 
al processes in the Territory of Alaska. 

Since January 3—a period of 21% 
months—there has been no Governor 
presiding over the affairs of our great 
bastion in the north. This is the period 
when the Territorial legislature meets at 
Juneau, the capital. Laws must be 
passed for the next biennium—the legis- 
lature convenes only every other year. 
Taxes must be levied and the budget pre- 
pared. But Alaska has no Governor. 
Let me explain the reasons why. 

The basic reason is a raw, naked, bit- 
ter struggle for power in the Republican 
Party within the Territory. They can- 
not decide who the Governor should be, 
who should get this choice political plum: 
And so President Eisenhower leaves va- 
cant this vital position, right during the 
period when the Territorial legislature 
is convened. Does this neglect square 
with the administration’s pious protesta- 
tions of alarm and concern over the de- 
fense of Alaska and of its welfare? 
Many letters to me from people in both 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska have 
expressed concern over the situation. 

Mr. President, the fact that the Re- 
publican administration has left Alaska 
without a Governor since January 3 is 
one more evidence of the burning need 
for statehood, for self-government in 
Alaska. The great Territory is only un- 
der an acting Governor today—the sec- 
retary of Alaska, who never was chosen 
to occupy the Governor’s chair. The 
position of secretary is a nonelective, 
clerical position. I urge President 
Eisenhower to appoint a Governor im- 
mediately. The welfare of Alaska can- 
not continue to remain subordinate to 
internecine quarrels and strife within 
the Republican Party. 


DAVID KARR 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, it 
has come to my attention that the issue 
of the loyalty and patriotism of David 
Karr has been commented on in the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
recently. 

I have known David Karr since 1942. 
The circumstance of our meeting is sig- 
nificant. 

In 1942, when I was a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I was appoint- 
ed to a subcommittee to investigate 
charges of communism in Government. 
At that time I had occasion to make a 
very thorough investigation of David 
Karr. My findings at that time were 
that David Karr was a good, upstanding 
American. There was nothing to indi- 
cate that he was then or had ever been 
a member of the Communist Party. For 
the past 15 years I have continued to ob- 
serve the career of David Karr with con- 
siderable personal interest. 

I was pleased and delighted when, im- 
mediately after the war, he participated 
in organizing the private collection of 
$40 million worth of food, which was 
rushed to France and Italy to success- 
fully combat the Communist terror then 
rampant in both countries. For this Mr. 
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Karr was decorated by the French and 
Italian Governments. 

I have known David Karr as a news- 
paperman, as a businessman, and as an 
author. I want to state for the RECORD 
my conviction, after having investigated 
him thoroughly, that he is a fine, up- 
standing American. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if there is 
no further morning business, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
ToN in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no pending business as yet. The un- 
finished buisness will not be in order until 
2 o’clock. 


AMENDMENT OF COLUMBIA BASIN 
PROJECT ACT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 135, Senate bill 
1482. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1982) to amend certain provisions of the 
Columbia Basin Project Act, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a brief statement in connec- 
tion with S. 1482, to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Columbia Basin Project 
Act of 1943, and for other purposes. 

First, both the act of 1943 and S. 1482 
relate solely to a critical economic situ- 
ation on the Columbia Basin reclamation 
project, which is located entirely within 
the borders. of my State of Washington. 
My colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and I sponsored the bill, which we 
believe will go far toward meeting a 
major current agricultural operation 
problem of the owners of approximately 
2,000 farms that are served with irriga- 
tion water from Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Reservoir created by Grand Coulee Dam. 

Second, I desire to emphasize that 
S. 1482 adheres to acreage limitation pro- 
visions of the reclamation law. It even 
goes further and limits the acreage hold- 
ings of land for which water may be re- 
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ceived. Under the reclamation law, a 
man, his wife, and each child may each 
receive water for as much as 160 acres 
of irrigable land. Thus, a family of 4 
could hold a section of land consisting of 
640 acres. 

Under S. 1482, the holdings of a fam- 
ily—a man, his wife, and minor chil- 
dren—are limited to 320 acres. Corpo- 
rations and other individual operators 
are limited to 160 acres each. 

The act of 1943 limits the holdings to 
not less than 10 nor more than 160 acres 
per family. Experience shows that a 
liberalization that more nearly meets the 
reclamation law restrictions is necessary 
and desirable. Among the compelling 
factors are limited credit under existing 
conditions, mechanical improvements, 
costs of subjugation of raw land, markets, 
and other factors. 

We in the Pacific Northwest are proud 
of the Columbia Basin reclamation proj- 
ect, which will ultimately serve more 
than a million acres of irrigated land. A 
third of that area has been transformed 
from sagebrush into productivity. The 
population of the area has tripled, and 
markets have been created for manufac- 
tured goods produced all over the 
country. 

Many Members of the Senate have in- 
spected the development, and have been 
impressed with its progress and possi- 
bilities. 

I thank the Senate for its considera- 
tion in advancing a solution of the prob- 
lem. Details will be found in report 
No. 140 accompanying S. 1482, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I merely 
desire to inform the Senate that the bill 


has been considered; it has the approval- 


of the minority leader, and there is no 
objection to its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1482) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 2 (b) 
(iii) of the Columbia Basin Project Act (57 
Stat. 14), as amended, is hereby repealed and 
the following is substituted therefor: 

“(iii) Water shall not be delivered from, 
through, or by means of the project works to 
or for lands not conforming in area and 
boundaries to the farm units covering the 
lands involved, nor to or for the farm units 
held by any one landowner (a) which, taken 
together, comprise more than 160 irrigable 
acres, or (b) in the case of a nominal quar- 
ter section comprising more than 160 irri- 
gable acres referred to in subdivision (i) of 
subsection (b) of this section, which com- 
prise more than the acreage contained in 
such quarter section: Provided, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of this act, 
water may be delivered to one or more farm 
units comprising a total irrigable area of not 
more than 320 acres held by members of a 
family: Provided further, That as to lands 
held by the one having equitable or legal 
title on May 27, 1937, or the heir or devisee 
of such owner, delivery may be made to or 
for a total irrigable area not exceeding the 
maximum provided in this section. The 
limitations of this subdivision shall not ap- 
ply to lands owned by the United States or 
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any agency or instrumentality thereof, cor- 
porate or otherwise.” 

(b) Section 2 (b) (iv) of said act is here- 
by repealed and the following is substituted 
therefor: 

“(iv) Lands within the project held by any 
landowner in excess of the farm unit or units 
to which water may lawfully be delivered as 
provided in subdivision (iii) of this subsec- 
tion shall be deemed excess land: Provided, 
That if excess land is required by foreclosure 
or other process of law, by conveyance in sat- 
isfaction of mortgages, by inheritance or by 
devise, water therefor may be furnished tem- 
porarily for a period not exceeding 5 years 
from the effective date of such acquisition, 
delivery of water thereafter ceasing until the 
transfer thereof to a landowner duly quali- 
fied to secure water therefor.” 

(c) Section 2 (b) (v) of said act is hereby 
repealed and the following is substituted 
therefor: 

“(v) As used in this act, the terms ‘owner,’ 
‘landowner,’ and ‘any one landowner’ denote 
any person, corporation, joint-stock associa- 
tion; the term ‘family’ denotes a group con- 
sisting of either or both husband and wife, 
together with their children under 18 years 
of age, or all of such children if both parents 
are dead; the term ‘their children’ includes 
the issue and lawfully adopted children of 
either or both husband and wife; and the 
term ‘lands within the project’ denotes those 
lands within the boundaries of the existing 
Columbia Basin irrigation districts, or revi- 
sions thereof approved by the Secretary, 
which the Secretary determines may be sup- 
plied water from, through, or by means of 
the project works and are required to be in- 
cluded to provide for sound development and 
operation of the project. Lands shall be 
deemed to be held by a family if held as sep- 
arate property of husband or wife, or con- 
stitute a part or all of their community prop- 
erty, or if they are the property of any or all 
of their children under 18 years of age.” 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to amend any contract, which has 
been entered into prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this act, or any existing deed or 
other document to conform with the provi- 
sions of the first section of this act. The 
consent of the United States is hereby given 
to the recording, at the expense of the party 
benefited thereby, of any such amendment. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 1451. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(S. 1451) to amend and revise the stat- 
utes governing financial institutions and 
credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make an inquiry as to what the 
purpose of the request is. Is it to fore- 
close morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business was concluded some time 
ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose is to have some busi- 
ness before the Senate. Normally, fol- 
lowing an adjournment, the unfinished 
business would not automatically be laid 
before the Senate previous to 2 o’clock. 
Normally the acting majority leader 
would make this request, but the distin- 
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guished Senator from Virginia is eager 
to proceed with the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I must say 
to the majority leader that I have in 
mind some important business before we 
proceed with the discussion of the bank- 
ing bill. I should like to be recognized. 
I understand also that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] has some 
rather important business which he 
‘wishes to discuss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If distin- 
guished Senators on the other side of the 
‘aisle do not care to make their remarks 
in connection with the banking bill þe- 
fore the Senate, we shall withhold the 
request that the unfinished business be 
Jaid before the Senate until after they 
have made their statements. 

Mr. THYE. Ihave no objection to the 
unfinished business being laid before the 
Senate, but I should like to have the op- 
portunity to present what I have in mind 
before the Senate proceeds to consider 
the banking bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As the Sen- 
ator knows, we still have the priceless 
freedom of unlimited debate in the Sen- 
ate, and so long as the Senator has the 
energy to rise to his feet and say “Mr. 
President” the question will not be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
call up two noncontroversial amend- 
ments in the nature of committee 
amendments. I should like to have 
them disposed of, and then Senators who 
wish to speak on other subjects may pro- 
ceed, so far as the junior Senator from 
Virginia is concerned. 

Mr. THYE. Before proceeding to con- 
sider the amendments if that is the de- 
sire of the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, I would have to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia will withdraw his request, and 
allow speeches to be made on the other 
side of the aisle. He assumes that they 
are much more important to the Nation 
than the banking bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to Senate bill 
1451 and ask that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed and 
lie on the table. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, 2 
years ago I requested that the Treasury 
Department furnish as of December 31, 
1954, an inventory of all delinquent 
taxes and requested that this report be 
broken down both by districts and types 
of tax. It was my contention that not 
only would such a report be of advan- 
tage to the Treasury Department and 
Congress in knowing the status of the 
accounts, but also in later years as addi- 
tional reports were received it would 
furnish a quick comparison as to the 
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economic trend and management in the 
different areas and offices. 

- On June 2, 1955, and again on Febru- 
ary 23, 1956, I incorporated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the first two annual 
reports, showing an inventory of the total 
tax delinquencies as of December 31, 
1954, and 1955, respectively. 

Today I have the third annual report 
showing the delinquencies as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, which I shall also incor- 
porate in the RECORD. 

In order that the trend may be more 
readily determined in each of the offices, 
I have assembled the third report along 
with a summary of the two preceding 
reports. In addition, I have separated 
and am placing special emphasis on the 
delinquent employment taxes. The de- 
linquent employment tax represents in- 
come, social security, unemployment, 
and carrier taxes which have been with- 
held by employers from their employees 
but which have not been forwarded to 
the United States Treasury. Instead of 
recognizing these withheld funds as trust 
funds to be held in escrow pending their 
being forwarded to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, certain employers have kept and 
used them for their own purposes. 

This third annual report shows total 
tax delinquencies as of December 31, 
1956, of $1,619,629,000, of which amount 
$279,183,000 represents employment 
taxes. This compares with totals of $1,- 
646,383,973.95 on December 31, 1955, and 
$1,614,494,287 on December 31, 1954. 

This total represents a reduction as 
compared with the December 31, 1955, 
figure of about $25 million, but the De- 
cember 31, 1956, figure, while 1.6 percent 
below 1955, is still an increase of about 
$5 million over the total for December 
31, 1954. 

In other words, considering the 3 years 
together, there has been no progress 
made toward. reducing the total delin- 
quencies in the country. This is a mat- 
ter of concern in view of the fact that 
during this same 3-year period, in which 
total delinquencies have averaged better 
than $1,600,000,000, our country was en- 
joying the highest level of prosperity in 
history. 

As stated, I have separated in this re- 
port the employment taxes; that is, the 
taxes withheld from the employees by 
the employers; and I am placing special 
emphasis upon the alarming trend in 
which certain employers are failing to 
forward these funds to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It should be remembered that on this 
type of tax the employee has no choice 
under the law other than to permit his 
employer to withhold these income and 
social-security taxes from his paycheck. 

The employee has no alternative, but 
these funds once withheld by the em- 
ployer are trust funds and certainly do 
not belong to the employer. The man- 
ner in which certain employers have 
been allowed to continue in business over 
a period of years, utilizing these funds 
continuously for their own personal use, 
is indefensible. 

I call special attention to the alarm- 
ing increase in this practice in certain 
offices. The complete record, showing 
both percentages and dollar amounts, 
may be found in the table which will be 
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incorporated at the end of these re- 
marks. 

Burlington, Vt., last year showed a 38 
percent increase in employment tax de- 
linquencies, and at the same time a 67 
percent increase in total tax delinquen- 
cies. 

Providence, R. I., while showing a 15 
percent reduction in total tax delin- 
quencies, showed a 40 percent increase 
in employment tax delinquencies. 

Syracuse, N. Y., shows an increase of 
21 percent in employment tax delin- 
quencies and an overall increase in total 
tax delinquencies of about 19 percent. 

On the other hand, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which were two offices 
receiving rather severe criticism last 
year, have improved their position. Em- 
ployment tax delinquencies in Philadel- 
phia have dropped from $17 million to 
$12 million, or about 27 percent, while 
total tax delinquencies have dropped 
from $74 million to $66 million, or a 
reduction of 11 percent. Last year 
Philadelphia showed an increase in both 
categories. 

At the same time Pittsburgh, which 
last year showed a 33 percent increase 
in employment tax delinquencies and a 
4 percent increase in total tax delin- 
quencies, this year showed a decrease in 
both categories of 4 percent and 23 per- 
cent, respectively. 

In Ohio we find this trend of increased 
withheld tax delinquencies rather preva- 
lent. Cincinnati does show a 7 percent 
reduction in employment tax delinquen- 
cies and a 10 percent reduction in total 
tax delinquencies, but the other three 
Ohio districts all report increases. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, employment tax 
delinquencies have increased from $5.5 
million to $5.9 million, or an increase of 
7 percent while total tax delinquencies 
for Cleveland have jumped from $35.5 
million to $42.5 million, or an increase of 
19 percent. Last year Cleveland, while 
showing a 4 percent increase in employ- 
ment tax delinquencies, had reported a 
reduction in total delinquencies of about 
17 percent. 

Columbus, Ohio, in 1956 reports a 28 
percent jump in employment tax delin- 
quencies and a 50 percent jump in total 
tax delinquencies, while Toledo, Ohio, 
reports an increase of nearly 57 percent 
in employment tax delinquencies, but a 
reduction in total tax delinquencies of 14 
percent. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., we find employ- 
ment tax delinquencies have jumped 
from $4:9 million to $6.5 million, or an 
increase of 31 percent, although this 
district does report a reduction of 15 
percent in total tax delinquencies during 
1956. 

However, it is in the Chicago region 
that we find some of the most alarming 
statistics. For example, we find that the 
Chicago district office, which last year 
had a 24-percent jump in employment 
tax delinquencies, has registered another 
30-percent jump in 1956. At the same 
time the overall tax delinquencies in the 
Chicago district jumped from $87 million 
to $120 million in 1956, or an increase of 
over 37 percent. It should be noted that 
for the past several years Chicago has 
been pointed out to the Treasury Depart- 
ment as being an office of questionable 
management, and only recently the basis 
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for this continuous prodding was con- 
firmed when the Treasury Department 
reported the indictment of the former 
director and four other individuals. 
There is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the management of the Chicago 
office. 

Springfield, Ill., which comprises a part 
of the Chicago region, registered an in- 
crease of 33 percent in employment tax 
delinquencies. 

Detroit, Mich., also a part of the Chi- 
cago region, shows this same alarming 
trend. In 1955, Detroit recorded a 38- 
percent increase in employment tax de- 
linquencies for that office against a 53- 
percent increase in total tax delinquen- 
cies for the same year. Again in 1956, 
rather than showing improvement, de- 
linquencies are still climbing with De- 
troit registering another 23-percent in- 
crease in withheld tax delinquencies and 
approximately a 3-percent increase in 
total delinquencies for last year. 

Milwaukee, Wis., also a part of the Chi- 
cago region, has during the past 2 years 
shown a decrease in total tax delinquen- 
cies with last year’s decrease being 17 
percent, but Milwaukee has nevertheless 
reported the same alarming trend as the 
rest of the Chicago region in which em- 
ployers are failing to forward to the Gov- 
ernment taxes withheld from their em- 
ployees. For instance, in 1955, Milwau- 
kee showed a 22-percent increase in em- 
ployment tax delinquencies and in 1956 
another 11-percent increase. 

Des Moines, Iowa, reports a 32-percent 
increase in employment tax delinquen- 
cies along with an 11-percent increase in 
total tax delinquencies. 

Employers in the Kansas City, Mo., 
area during the past 2 years have like- 
wise been following in an increasing 
number this indefensible practice of 
keeping for their own use employment 
taxes withheld from their employees. 
For instance, employment tax delinquen- 
cies in 1955 in Kansas City as compared 
with 1954 represented a 29-percent in- 
crease, and in 1956 an increase of 27 
percent was reported. 
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Omaha, Nebr.; St. Paul, Minn.; and 
Wichita, Kans.; each reported an in- 
crease both in withholding tax delin- 
quencies and in total tax delinquencies 
for 1956 as compared with 1955. For in- 
stance: Omaha, Nebr., in 1956 reported 
an increase in withheld tax delinquencies 
of 10 percent an da 5-percent increase in 
total tax delinquency. 

St. Paul, Minn., in 1956 registered a 
21-percent increase in both withholding 
and total tax delinquencies, while Wich- 
ita, Kans., reported a 24-percent in- 
crease in employment tax delinquencies 
and a 19-percent increase in total tax 
delinquencies for the same period. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., for the past 2 
years has reported increases in both 
withholding and total tax delinquencies. 
In 1955 that office reported a 15-percent 
increase in employment tax delinquen- 
cies and a 5-percent increase in total de- 
linquencies, while in 1956 the increases 
were even greater. Withheld tax delin- 
quencies in 1956 increased 25 percent 
while total tax delinquencies in that of- 
fice increased over 32 percent. 

Austin, Tex., which last year reported 
a decrease in both categories, this year 
reported an increase in both; with em- 
ployment tax delinquencies increasing 
14 percent in 1956 and total tax delin- 
quencies 19 percent. 

Dallas, Tex., which reported a minor 
increase—1 percent—in employment tax 
delinquencies in 1956, did register a 27- 
percent increase in total delinquencies. 
In 1955 Dallas recorded a decline in both 
categories. 

Little Rock, Ark., which in 1955 showed 
a 30-percent decline in employment tax 
delinquencies, reversed this trend and 
registered a 41-percent increase in 1956. 
At the same time their total tax delin- 
quencies for 1956 increased over 11 per- 
cent. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., reports an 18- 
percent increase in employment tax de- 
linquencies in 1956 and a 7-percent de- 
crease in the total amount of all types 
of taxes. 
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Helena, Mont., is another office which 
registered a startling increase in employ- 
ment tax delinquencies for 1956. This 
office in 1955 had reported a decline in 
withheld tax delinquencies of 23 percent, 
but in 1956 it registered a 58-percent in- 
crease. ‘The office did record a reduction 
of 30 percent in the overall tax delin- 
quencies in 1956. 

Puerto Rico, where employers already 
enjoy certain special benefits as to Fed- 
eral income taxes, last year reported em- 
ployment tax delinquencies as of De- 
cember 31, 1955, 72 percent higher than 
the preceding year and their total tax de- 
linquencies had jumped 127 percent. 

There is no comparison available for 
1956, since a change in accounting prac- 
tices on the part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment no longer gives separate figures on 
Puerto Rico but now includes this under 
a new category of international opera- 
tions. This new category reports em- 
ployment tax delinquencies of $442,000 
and total delinquencies of $17,328,000 in 
all types of taxes. Previously this $17 
million would have been distributed 
throughout the other offices, and to that 
extent could account for the better show- 
ing in some of the offices this year. 

It is true that the delinquent tax ac- 
counts have not increased in all the of- 
fices throughout the country, and an ex- 
amination of the attached report will 
show that progress has been made in 
some areas. 

This chart is a compilation of statistics 
taken from the two preceding reports in- 
corporated in the Recor on June 2, 1955, 
and February 23, 1956, along with data 
taken from the report of December 31, 
1956. It shows the increase or decrease, 
percentagewise and dollarwise, in both 
the employment tax delinquencies and 
the total tax delinquencies for each of the 
revenue offices. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that this chart be incorporated in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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1 Puerto Rico is now under International Operations Division; therefore, no comparison available. Previously international operations, with the exception of Puerto Rico 


were included in the other offices, 
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Delinquent taxes—Continued 
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woe 421.00 AREA! 4,855| 2, 896,973. 94| —12.6 $85 cle 3,110} 2 093,897. 27| +8. 9,616] 9, 270,700.41] —4.6 
617, 000.00| +56.9| 6,277] 2,471, 000. 00| . —14. 7 ae Mia K pa: 3,590| 2, 546,000.00 +21.5| 12,035] 11, 203,000.00] -+20.8 
icnita ans.: : 
477, 333. 39|....---- 23,475| 19, 133, 272. 00| -------- RE ET 2,405] 939, 301. 24)... 10, 542| 7,316, 879.00|_------- 
’ 953, 720.13] 419.2] 22,273] 20, 760, 250.92} +85 Jone L SSA i 2,912] 1,018, 508.27]  +8.5| 10,279] — 6, 757,858.90] —7.6 
120,000.00] +5.6] 20,007} 20,574, 000.00) —.8 ie 1956 U SN, 2,300| 1, 269, 000. 00| +24. 9,038] 8, 047, 000.00) -+19.0 
uquerque, 
SANN 12,161] 11, 834, 161. 00| -------- . Mex.: 
mene 18.5| 12,963] 13,172,969.14] +11.3 $064. Eee 1,911 741,108. Haces 5, 491 2, 824. 810. 00] iasa 
cease Hi 9.3] 12,331| 12, 930, 000. 00 1.8 1955 1,994] 853, 894. 55| +15 5078| 2, 960, 729.62) +4.8 
iste a Mi : AIRC I ; 906 ace 1,957] 1,062, 000.00] +24. 5 3, 926, 000.00] +32. 5 
Austin (ist), Tex 
Le 15,917| 12,931, 609, 00| -------- Ci ES 5,609] 3, 021, 818. 39| -------- 22,355] 20, 202, 903. 00| -------- 
ae Tee 68 99.5] 11,094] 10, 627,103.44] —17.8 1955 CELTS 6,680| 2, 702.774.57| —10.5| 18,391] 12, 754,005. 75| —36.8 
064, 000.00| —22.6] 8,357] 9,032, 000. 00| —15.0 al a aipa 5, 283| 3,080,000.00| +13.9] 19, 534| 15, 230,000.00] -+19.4 
a jas ex.: 
A : 968, 659.00)-....-.. ||  1954........-... 9,311] 5,077, 118. 14].------- 31, 244| 28, 748, 778. 00|-------- 
ae ine. 20 F189 20 332 oD 881, 829.41] +4.2 1955 E A 6,816] 3,608,220. 71| —28.9| 22,420| 16, 337, 067. 48| —31.2 
420,000.00) —9.1| 26,199] 23, 932,000.00] +9. 3 3 1088 eo 6,158] 3,642,000.00] -+.9| 25, 793| 20,822, 000.00] +27.4 
eae i ; ittle Rock, Ar 
eaj 3A 26,021| 20, 972, 739. 00| -------- 1064. TSIEN 1,801] 462, 058. 04| -------- 5,431| 2,315, 863. 00| -------- 
A or 31/2] 24/979] 18,809, 469. 18| —10.3 TORS cdo 1,29] 319,961.69] —30. 4,182} 2, 108, 438.18] —8.9 
432, 000.00] —3.9| 24,713] 17, 080,000.00) —9.1 ons sho Ci sf 1,179} 453,000.00) +41. 4,781] 2,355. 000.00| -+11.7 
ahoma City, 
, 185, a 19,506] 19, 488, 687. 00| -------- 
at 216.08 —14.5| 16,003] 17, 636, 819. 66 FEA 5 E oe E 3 an 1, ~~ go. Sa ie oan A oas ae ye 
880, 000.001 —4.3| 16,780] 21, 969, 000. 00 ot ake eae Oe ; ' 825, 878. : i , 421, 064. 
: 1966 2.522 25S 3, 764) 2, 167,000.00} +18. 12,886] 8, 737,000.00} —7.2 
708. 001... raaa New aenn La.: 
ee MEM ake 12,972 EEL 429.28) 728,5 Tkane 4,566] 1, 948, 046. 72| -------- 19,566] 17, 472, 965. 00| -------- 
850, 000.00} +3.4| 18,202 5, 413, 000. 00| —16.8 AEA CSikue anann Zon A e 9 pe = eae ie py on an TAN 
een iy hae y 3 y > =, a 
, 395, 319. 00| -------- GERLA Idaho: 
ae are Ea far ameen aa | Ben bool oanu- aue RUB 
erian ay Wats et a a A no ”360| 411,000.00] —13. 3,211]  2,155,000.00] +84 
i Oiii Helena, Mont.: 
pre 303 02 ee bos 2 os 3 29 mee amore Neen 1,064] 436, 666. 55|-------- 3,214] 2, 863, 290.00] ------ 
656,000.00] -+9.8|  5,371| 2,744, 000.00) —7.2 1055 CRG 831| 333, 265.41| —23. 2,912) 2 575, 503. 61| —10.0 


1956.2. encconns 1, 035 527,000.00} +58. 3, 299 1, 799, 000.00} —30.1 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
summary of the totals for both the em- 
ployment tax delinquencies and the total 
tax delinquencies shows that the total 
for all types of accounts increased 1.9 
percent in 1955 over the year 1954 but 
during the year 1956 showed a reduc- 
tion of 1.6 percent, still leaving the grand 
total tax delinquencies in 1956 at $1,619,- 
629,000, or approximately $5 million 
higher than it was 2 years ago on De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

Employment tax delinquencies totals 
are likewise higher than 2 years ago. 
On December 31, 1954, they total $254 
million; on December 31, 1955, they had 
increased to $284 million, or an increase 
of 12 percent. On December 31, 1956, 
employment tax delinquencies registered 
a reduction of 1.9 percent, from $284 
million to $279 million. It should be 
emphasized, however, that employment 
tax delinquencies are higher today than 
they were 2 years ago by $25 million. 

At the same time it should be pointed 
out that even this $279 million figure, 
representing total employment tax de- 
linquencies as of December 31, 1956, was 
only possible by virtue of the fact that 
approximately $140 million in delinquent 
employment tax accounts have been 
written off as uncollectible during the 
past 6 years. 

The Treasury Department in com- 
menting upon the amount of delinquent 
employment tax accounts written off 
during the past 6 years stated: 

In general, accounts are closed either by 
collection of the amount due or by writing 
off the balance as uncollectible. I am 
pleased to report that the 6-year write-off 
by the Internal Revenue Service amounts to 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the 6 years’ collec- 
tion. This, we believe, is the true index of 


the effectiveness of any collection organiza- 
tion. 


In the same letter they pointed out 
that the aggregate figure for employ- 
ment taxes collected in the last 6 years 
was $139 billion, and 0.1 percent written 
off as uncollectible would represent $139 
million. 


At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp the 
letter from the Treasury Department 
dated August 10, 1956, commenting upon 
these collections. 

There. being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D .C., August 10, 1956. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Upon receipt of your 
letter of July 11 I requested the Revenue 
Service to secure for me a report on delin- 
quent accounts representing withheld in- 
come taxes, employers’ and employees’ social 
security taxes, and payments due under the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Federal 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 

As you know, we are dependent on the 
uncompensated cooperation of employers in 
the withholding of the employees’ share of 
these taxes and the remission of collected 
taxes to the Revenue Service. It has not 
been feasible to require daily or weekly de- 
posits of collected taxes by employers. 
Hence, employers for a period of 1 to 30 days 
have under their control withheld taxes. 
With hundreds of thousands of employers 
there are some who die, become ill, go out 
of business, encounter serious financial 
problems or go into bankruptcy or insol- 
vency with withheld funds on hand. . Such 
employers frequently fail to remit. 

Over $28 billion in employment taxes were 
collected in the calendar year 1955, and the 
aggregate figure for the last 6 years is $139 
billion. Thus, the current employment tax 
delinquency account for the 6-year period 
prior to 1956 represented 1 percent of the 
total collections of such taxes for the latest 
full calendar year and approximately one- 
fifth of 1 percent of the total for the last 6 
years. 

The inventory of past due accounts is 
comprised of two categories. The first cate- 
gory represents active accounts which are 
available for regular collection routines. 
The other category represents inactive ac- 
counts on which regular collection routines 
have been suspended pending other action 
such as decisions by the Tax Court, adjudi- 
cations in bankruptcy, deferment of collec- 


tion by reason of military status, ete. Of 
the outstanding employment taxes, $71 mil- 
lion is in an inactive status. 

In general, accounts are closed either by 
collection of the amount due or by writing 
off the balance as uncollectible. I am 
pleased to report that the 6-year writeoff by 
the Internal Revenue Service amounts to 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the 6 years’ col- 
lection. This, we believe, is the true index 
of the effectiveness of any collection organi- 
zation. 

You have requested a list of all delinquent 
accounts involving withheld taxes in excess 
of $10,000 each. I find that under the 1954 
code, we are not free to release this informa- 
tion except in cases in which liens have 
been filed. In such cases we can report the 
amount of the lien filed. This, however, 
would not give an accurate report of the 
situation as in many cases payments have 
been made reducing liens and we are not 
free to disclose the amount of such pay- 
ments. 

To secure a list of liens filed will require 
the checking of more than 1 million ac- 
counts, as a master file is maintained of all 
past due withheld accounts. A separate 
record is not kept of accounts on which liens 
are filed. The records as to liens filed are 
not in Washington, but in our 64 district 
offices. 

If satisfactory to you, I suggest that we 
take the records in one district and make a 
test listing of all accounts in excess of 
$25,000 on which liens have been filed. We 
can then measure the cost of preparing the 
lists and the length of time the master list 
would be out of normal use. After we have 
this information we can report it to you and 
consider in the light of this information the 
procedure to be followed thereafter. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED C. SCRIBNER, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
letter referred to an inquiry I had filed 
with the Department requesting a list of 
all employers who were delinquent in 
excess of $10,000 in forwarding to the 
Government, taxes withheld from their 
employees. Mr. Scribner pointed out the 
difficulty in complying with this request 
and suggested that one district be 
checked for accounts in excess of $25,000; 
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however, in conversation with the De- 
partment it was agreed that a sample 
check be made of two districts and the 
amount held ai the $10,000 figure. 

Accordingly, the two districts selected 
were Chicago, Ill., and Philadelphia, Pa. 
At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Record the 
results of this survey, showing that in 
the Chicago office there were 14 delin- 
quent accounts in excess of $10,000 each, 
and in the Philadelphia office there was 
a total of 54 employers on record as hav- 
ing withheld taxes in excess of $10,000 
each. These reports were forwarded to 
me by the Treasury Department under 
date of December 4, 1956. 
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There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 4, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This is in further reply 
to your letter of August 14, 1956, regarding 
withholding and social-security-tax accounts 
of $10,000 or more in the Chicago and Phila- 
delphia districts. 

The Internal Revenue Service requested its 
two field offices concerned to review their 
inventories of accounts in a delinquent status 
outstanding as at September 30, 1956, and to 
submit reports of those withholding and 
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social-security-tax accounts of $10,000 or 
more on which notices of lien had been filed. 
The data pertaining to the relevant accounts 
in an “active” category (i. e., those avail- 
able for regular collection procedures) ap- 
pear on the attached lists. 

As I mentioned in an earlier letter there 
are certain provisions in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code which set out the extent to which 
information concerning taxpayers’ accounts 
may be furnished. Because of this, the 
amounts shown on the lists are limited to 
those appearing on notices of tax lien and 
do not necessarily represent the balances 
now due. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED C. ScrIBNER, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


7ithholding taxes and tares assessed under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 


CHICAGO DISTRICT, ACTIVE ACCOUNTS 


Amount Amount 
Taxpayer’s name and address Period Notice of lien | shown on Taxpayer’s name and address Period Notice of lien | shown on 
filed notice filed notice 
of lien of lien 
1. American Automotive Products | 3d quarter 1955..| May 16,1956 | $12,187.12 9. Frank Kornacker & Associates, | 3d quarter 1954__| May 25,1955 | $27, 306. 59 
Co., 2023 South Michigan Ave., Inc., 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago Til. Chicago, Ill. 
. A. F. Anderson Iron Works, 58th | 2d quarter 1954..| May 26, 1955 17, 916. 21 || 10. E R Ae A Ie noe E r T ne ees ae 4th quarter 1954_| July 21, 1955 17, 439. 40 
and Lowe Ave., Chicago, Il 11. Lyric Theatre of Chicago, 20 | 4th quarter 1955_| May 24, 1956 54, 659. 47 
re Sane FEES oo CUR ee 4th quarter 1954._| Apr. 3, 1956 16, 661. 09 North Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
Na eae Sas re 1st quarter 1955__|.-.-.do___.__-.] 18,158. 54 || 12. Scott Radio Laboratories, Ine., | Ist quarter 1956_| July 5, 1956 15, 108. 19 
5. Leone nara ase yg PS Greenleaf, | 3d quarter 1955...| Apr. 30,1956 10, 368. 36 ag North Rush St., Chicago, 
eolnwood, Hl. ; 
6. Thomas E. Hatch, 321 Graemere | 3d quarter 1952 | May 23,1956 30, 271. 44 || 13. Tiletone Co., 2323 Wayne Ave., | 3d quarter 1955__| Feb. 9,1956 12, 210. 40 
St., Northfield, Il. to Oct. 31, Chicago, Ili. 
1953. 14, 2 D TNE ERE R g 4th quarter 1955_|----- COs) TA 16a te 
7. Frank J. Kornacker, 5050 East | 3d quarter 1954..| May 16,1956 25, 420. 47 ——_______. 
End Ave., Chicago, Ill. ‘Total, aOR gos. a aenak nnie 286, 340. 51 
8. OS PERE SS eae PY a aa aa 4th quarter 1954_|_.._. do_.......| 16, 471.10 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT, ACTIVE ACCOUNTS 
1, Leon Bordetsky, vice president, | ist quarter 1951 | May 23,1956 | $12, 835. 37 a National Crown, etc.—Continued_| 1st quarter 1953_} Apr. 20,1954 | $12, 058. 42 
Parkway Knitting Mills, Inc., to 4th quarter DERE or ee ees = mark a 3d quarter 1953__} Apr. 22, 1954 11, 315. 68 
1963 Princeton Ave., Philadel- 1952, 26. New York & Pennsylvania Motor | 2d quarter 1955__| Mar, 7, 1956 15, 283. 95 
phia, Pa. Express, Inc., 1001 Cumberland 
2. Capici Coat Shop Inc., 269 South | Ist quarter 1954_| May 25, 1955 15, 474. 45 ie Lebanon, Pa. 
9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. o E S E E hm S aS EE eA 3d quarter 1955_-ļ----- ff Viale coe 11, 489. 37 
3. Benjamin Caplan, secretary, | 1st quarter 1951 | May 23, 1956 12, 835. 37 || 28. De SCPE ng CRA SIE (tes asap an 4th quarter 1955_|-----d0.---+---- 14, 280. 26 
Parkway Knitting Mills, Inc., to 4th quarter 29. Reliable Plastering Corp., Samuel | 2d quarter 1952_-] Apr. {i 1953 35, 413. 30 
2425 80th A ve., Philadelphia, Pa. 1952. Levin, 1536-1539 North 59th St., 
4. G. Bernard Cramer, Mount Gret- | 3d quarter 1953 | Aug. 9,1956 11, 792. 57 Philadelphia, Pa. 
na, Lebanon County, Pa. to ist quarter 30. Do 3d quarter 1952__| June 10, 1953 26, 383. 96 
1954. 31. 4th quarter 1952_| Feb. 10, 1956 32, 651. 60 
5. John P. Dahthausen, trading as | ist quarter 1952..| Oct. 31, 1952 17, 335, 68 || 32. lst quarter 1953__|--.__ do 32, 302. 29 
Plumbing & Heating Service 33. 2d quarter 1953__ 33, 418. 50 
Co., mo Ashbourne Rd., Elkins 34. 4th quarter 1953_ 52, 764. 59 
Park, Pa. 35. 2d quarter 1954__ 54, 450. 16 
6, Do 3d quarter 1952__| June 11, 1953 20, 781.08 || 36. 3d quarter 1954__ 66, 154. 65 
ip 4th quarter 1952_| June 8, 1955 40, 182. 56 || 37. DOLS ---| 4th quarter 1954_ 72, 890. 63 
8. Do --| 3d quarter 1955__| Feb. 14, 1956 33, 816.46 || 38. Rothman Clothing Inc., 41 East | 2d quarter 1952__ 19, 459. 19 
9. Dominic DeFeo, 7275 Revere Rd., | 3d quarter 1951 | June 10, 1955 29, 852. 47 2d St., Lansdale, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa., former: 2130 to 4th quarter 39. 30. ene EN E ee 3d quarter 1952__ 15, 067. 01 
MacLarie Lane, Broomall, Pa. 1952. 40. Do2 N e Ra AN 2d quarter 1953__ 16, 647. 15 
10. Peter Durante & Michael Durso, | 1st quarter 1952.| Oct. 2,1952 14, 905. 48 || 41. Doe oe Saintes yc AE 3d quarter 1953__ 19, 381. 17 
111 East Mount Airy Ave., P hil- 42, D WERE o Te E R Aaa A 4th quarter 1953_ 19, 988, 28 
adelphia, Pa. 43. DO cohen ee suede SN 2d quarter 1954__ 23, 303. 97 
11. C. H. Gobin, Jr., E. F. Kern, and | 3d quarter 1955__| Jan. 14, 1956 10, 068. 86 || 44. A A OREP TORE poe E I EMN 3d quarter 1954__ 2 19, 161. 04 
M. J. Leonard, partners, 45. MO satiate ce te ne amet 4th quarter 1954_} Aug. 12, 1955 17, 875. OL 
MeConnelsburg, Pa. 46. D0 Ben rcs cee ee 1st quarter 1955 _| Sept. 3, 1955 17, 815. 48 
12, Manuel A. Greenberg, 901-913 | 4th quarter 1953.) Aug. 5, 1954 16, 650. 33 || 47. Rutledge Slattery, president and | 2d quarter 1948, | Mar. 4, 1955 16, 073. 88 
North Front St., Philadelphia, treasurer, Philadelphia Brewing 3d quarter 
a. : Co., 1955 Locust 6t., Phila- 1948, 1948 
13. Ea A EE E a AAPEA T DITAA 1st quarter 1954_| Aug, 11, 1954 16, 701. 68 delphia, Pa, Futa and 1948 
14, SD Seige Bae ie aot SE Maes a See at oo 2d quarter 1954__| Sept. 20, 1954 15, 587. 98 additional 
15. 2 OS Yani Speen ee ee 2S E 8d quarter 1954__| Feb. 17, 1955 18, 960. 91 Futa. 
16. A pa S jag. SS Se nS S S 4th quarter 1954_] Apr. 14 1955 10, 166. 12 || 48, Wallick & Schwalm Corp., care of | 3d quarter 1953-.| May 5, 1955 13, 740, 14 
17. D? A A arate aaneen. T eee meer lst quarter 1955.| May 7,1956 14, 880. 16 Director .of Internal Revenue, 
WS Ot EE a ee EE S R 4th quarter 1955.|----- 0.22 ae 10, 811. 13 Philadelphia, Pa, 
19, G. Gross Knitting Mills, George | 2d quarter 1955__| Nov. 23, 1955 11, 055. 60 || 49. e D o TEREA Soha E eR Sabet aed ist quarter 1954_-|----- fe C iA 10, 050. 00 
F. Gross, owner, 124 West Wal- 50. WB SN A ee A 3d quarter 1954__|___-- Se T ONEI k 11, 669. 13 
nut St., Kutztown, Pa. 51. Chas. J. Williams, Inc., 5800 Chew | 4th quarter 1954_| June 10, 1955 36, 674. 36 
20. Paul W. Hively, Paul W. Hively | 3d quarter 1955__| Jan. 26, 1956 23, 380. 15 St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Motor Line, Rural Delivery No. <4 Da- aO ee 1st quarter 1955..} Sept. 8,1955 26, 682. 15 
6, Box 183, York, Pa. De E ae a ee 2d quarter 1955__| Oct. 7, 1955 23, 080. 43 
21. Leslie-Ann, Inc., 6th and Colliery | ist quarter 1954_} Aug. 17, 1954 15, 232. 96 oe Louis Wolfe, 1501 Chelton Ave., | 4th quarter 1952.| Nov. 17, 1955 10, 430. 88 
Ave., Tower City, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
22, Miller Contracting Co., Post Office | 1st quarter 1955.| Nov. 9, 1955 15, 805. 00 
Box 251, Robertsdale, Pa, Total, 54 accounts.........-.-]-.---.-..- Sey ee ae AT ewennan-|1, 199, 709. 55 
23, National Crown Engineering & | 4th quarter 1952_| Apr. 20, 1954 22, 690. 55 


Manufacturing Co., Ine., 809 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, case forwarding income taxes withheld from this same individual’s tax record shows 
No. 54 in the Philadelphia report lists a his employees since 1952 in the amount that not only has he not been forwarding 
Mr. Louis Wolfe as being delinquent in of $10,430.88. Further examination of to the Government taxes withheld from 
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his employees but also he has not been 
paying his own income taxes. 

The records show that Mr. Wolfe has 
been assessed $88,272 for income-tax 
penalties for the years 1944 to 1946, in- 
clusive, and that these tax liens have 
been on record since 1952. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD my 
letter to the Treasury Department, dated 
December 12, 1956, and their reply 
thereto, dated January 12, 1957, confirm- 
ing that the two cases mentioned apply 
to the same Louis Wolfe. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1956. 
Mr. Frep C. SCRIBNER, Jr., 
General Counsel, Department of the 
Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SCRIBNER: In the report which 
accompanied your letter of December 4 in 
which you listed certain taxpayers who were 
delinquent in forwarding to the Government 
taxes withheld from their employees, I note 
case No. 54, naming Mr. Louis Wolfe, 1501 
Chelton Avenue, Philadelphia, as being de- 
linquent for the fourth quarter of 1952 in 
the amount of $10,430.88. 

In examining a previous report furnished 
by the Department, I note the name of a 
Louis Wolfe, in Philadelphia, Pa., as having 
been assessed $88,272 proposed income tax 
and penalty for years 1944 to 1946, inclusive, 
and that this case had been forwarded to the 
Penal Division in the Department of Justice 
June 2, 1949. 

Is this the same Louis Wolfe, and if so, 
please advise the status of this claim or terms 
of its settlement. Have there been any other 
compromise settlements involving Mr. Wolfe? 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 2, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ©. 

My DEAR SENATOR: This is to inform you 
that the Louis Wolfe involved in the two 
cases mentioned in your letter of December 
12, 1956, is one and the same individual. 

I am informed by the Internal Revenue 
Service that the proposed deficiencies in in- 
come tax, plus accrued interest and penal- 
ties, were assessed and became a matter of 
public record with the filing of notices of 
tax lien in Philadelphia, Pa., on April 23, 
1952. Notices of tax lien were also filed in 
Salem, N. J., on May 9, 1952. 

The records of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice do not disclose that these or any other 
liabilities of Mr. Wolfe have been settled 
through compromise. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED C. SCRIBNER, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
the same Philadelphia report, cases No. 
29 through 37 list the delinquencies of 
the Reliable Plastering Corp. in forward- 
ing to the Government taxes which they 
withheld from their employees. Their 
delinquencies extending back to 1952 
total $406,429.68. 

` The records of the Internal Revenue 
Service disclose that officers of this com- 
pany are also delinquent in paying their 
personal income taxes, and at this point 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
corporated in the Recor a letter dated 
January 7, 1957, signed by Mr. Fred C. 
Scribner, Jr., of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, confirming this statement and 
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listing the approximately $12,000 per- 
sonal delinquencies. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 7, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: * * * In the matter of 
delinquent accounts in the names of officers 
of the Reliable Plastering Corp., you are ad- 
vised that the records of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service disclose the filing of notices of 
tax lien in Philadelphia, Pa., as follows: 


Amount 
Class of tax | Year | shown on 
notice 


Name 
Income tax..} 1955 | $5, 114.76 
1955 6, 738. 91 


Martin and Jennie 
Levin. 
Alec and Sue Levin....-|----- (ote relay 


I am informed that neither these nor any 
other liabilities of the officers of the Reliable 
Plastering Corp. have been settled through 
compromise. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED C. ScrIBNER, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Wednesday, March 13, 
1957, was an article showing how one em- 
ployer had used the money which he 
had withheld from his employees. This 
employer, rather than forwarding the 
taxes withheld to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as required by law, -visited the 
racetrack, and admits using the money 
to cover his gambling losses. 

While this employer was punished, 
there are scores of others who for the 
past several years have been getting away 
with keeping funds withheld from their 
employees and who are still being al- 
lowed to operate their businesses. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article as appearing in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on March 13, 
1957, be incorporated in the RECORD, and 
immediately following this insertion I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the third annual report 
furnished by the Treasury Department 
showing an itemized breakdown by types 
of delinquent taxes and by districts as 
of December 31, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 13, 1957] 
Boss JAILED IN Tax FUND GAMBLING 

A Falls Church sink-top manufacturer was 
sentenced yesterday to serve a 15-month 
prison term after he admitted gambling away 
income-tax funds withheld from employees. 
George W. Clay, 39, 2302 Pimmit Drive, had 
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pleaded guilty to 17 counts of failing to file 
returns on personal income and taxes with- 
held from employees. During trial last 
month a Federal tax agent testified Clay ad- 
mitted gambling losses of some $13,000 in 
1954. 

Roy H. Halquist, attorney for Clay, said his 
client first visited the racetrack in 1954 and 
it “must have gotten into his blood.” In re- 
questing that Clay not be given a prison 
term, Halquist pointed out that Clay started 
out in 1950 with $150 capital and in 6 years 
built a business with annual sales of about 
$200,000. Halquist also said Clay has five 
small children. 

“T regret it more than anything I have ever 
done in my life and I’m working hard to pay 
it back,” Clay declared. He owes a total of 
approximately $36,000 in back taxes, penal- 
ties, and interest. 

Federal District Judge Albert V. Bryan said 
the offense ‘‘actually amounted to an embez- 
zlement of $15,000 in withholding taxes 
alone, which had been deducted from the 
pay of employees and held in trust for the 
Government. Clay owns the Clay Sink Top 
Co. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 27,1957. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ©. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In accordance with 
your request of February 13, we are enclos- 
ing 2 tabulations of data with respect to 
inventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts 
as of December 31, 1956. One tabulation 
shows a distribution of inventory, by dis- 
trict, by tax group. The income tax group 
includes individual income and corporation 
income taxes. The employment tax group 
includes taxes withheld and unemployment 
and carriers’ taxes. Excise taxes and estate 
and gift taxes are reported as “Other.” The 
second tabulation distributes th^ inventory 
of inactive taxpayer delinquent accounts, 
by district, by category. Both tabulations 
provide data as of December 31, 1956, and 
as of December 31, 1955. 

During 1956 there was a small reduction 
in number of accounts in inventory, from 
1,596,615 at the end of 1955 to 1,560,685 
at the end of 1956. This reduction occurred 
in the employment tax group. The 
other groups showed minor increases. Dol- 
lar-wise, the amount in inventory dropped 
from $1,646 million at the end of 1955 to 
$1,620 million at the end of 1956. Reduc- 
tions in the amount of accounts in in- 
ventory occurred in the income and employ- 
ment tax groups. 

In addition to the delinquent accounts 
formally transferred to the field collection 
force for collection action, there were on 
hand as of December 31, 1956, a total of 
13,871 accounts aggregating $8.8 million 
which were of delinquent age but which had 
not been transferred to the field collection 
force. This represents a decrease of almost 
one-half in number of accounts, and al- 
most one-third in dollar value of accounts, 
as compared with the preceding year. 

The table below shows a summary of the 
number and dollar amount of active and in- 
active delinquent accountr assigned to the 
field collection force as of the end of 1955 
and 1956: 


Delinquent accounts assigned to field collection force 
[Amounts in millions] 


Active 


Number 
Dee sate nee ee ee oo 1, 373, 770 
Doc, GL IM- ss. cc cere cs ee 1, 372, 642 
Differences: . oaae kas coucusagocescaucumsace —1, 128 


Inactive Total 


Amount | Number | Amount 
$979.0 | 222, 845 $667.4 | 1,596, 615 
926.5 | 188, 043 693.1 | 1, 560, 685 
—52.5 | —34, 802 +25. 7 —35, 930 
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The foregoing table indicates a drop in Delinquent accounts 
both number and amount of delinquent ac- 
counts assigned to the field collection force 


from 1955 to 1956. The drop in amount is Lohonnerss mane 

the net result of a drop of $52.5 million in 

active accounts, almost half offset by an in- To be assigned to 

crease of $25.7 million in inactive accounts, Assigned to field field collection Total 

The dollar value of inactive accounts in- collection force force 

creased despite a decrease in their number. Bere aed o ORL oe SS Ele ee 

This rise in dollar value of inactive accounts Number | Amount | Number] Amount | Number | Amount 

occurred in large part among the court cases : 

which have high average value. Hor goss eA a et ie : : 
The combined effect of the reduction in Dec. ar 1956 BD) A STR Dl A id 688 oc a8 ise EN tae op pen 

delinquent accounts assigned to the field Ak 3 RAE MARLENE SRS IR a Uist saa: tory el immune 

collection force, coupled with the substantial DUM er ONO ee nn sas acll ements —35, 930 —26.8 | —12, 982 kiko] —48, 912 —30. 9 

drop in accounts of delinquent age not trans- 

ferred to the field collection force may he 

seen in the following recapitulation of status Very truly yours, 

as of December 31, 1955, and December $81, RUSSELL C. HARRINGTON, 

1956. Commissioner. 


Inventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts by tax groups: December 1956 and 1955 


Ineome Employment Other Total 


Amount 


Number Amount 


Region and district Number Amount Number Amount 


1956 1955 1956 
(1) (2) @) 


1956 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1955 1956 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | a9 | aD (12) (13) 


Thous. | Thous. 


1956 1955 
(15) (16) 


Thous. Thous. Thous. 


Thous. 
National total 1, 144, 876/1, 139, 658 na 236, 286 $1, 268, 102 356, 748| 399, 269/279, 183/$284, 803} 59, 061| 57, 688) $114, 160| $93, 47911, 560, 685)1, 596, 615/$1, 619, 629/31, 646, 384 
Atlanta. 89,892} 82,045 90, 981 31, 469 122, 430| 129, 616 
Boston. 58,917] 1,442] 41, 247 17, 818 58, 504| | 64, 862 
Chicago-_- 209, 639) 175, 526 157, 868 49, 376 213, 917 181, 751- 
Cincinnati. 117, 031| 127, 988 107, 594 25, 941 132, 912 124, 198 
NO CS i: Eee ia A 57, 184) 46, 108 44, 076 22, 438 62, 607 57,195 
New York City 212, 194| 185, 488 405, 637 515, 696 526, 645 
Omaha 45, 751 40, 721 47, 928 62, 187 §9, 042 
Philadelphia s smuni an 189, 781| 257,919) 169, 388 236,162; 274, 959 
San Franciseo_.-_..._---- 156, 705| 171,030) 144,759 197, 886] 227, 603 
Atlanta region 
Aton tae etl). ee 17,927| 17, 784 11, 198 17, 080 18, 809 
Birmingham. _.__.-.- 12, 179) 11, 476 13, 643 21, 969 17, 637 
-, (Gorm pias! Ls = 8, 981 8, 700 4,019 5, 413 6, 5iL 
Greensboro--....-.--- 12, 242| 10,310 19, 367 22, 222 21, 019 
PEOD oo. tee 3, 758 3, 351 1, 776 2, 744 2, 953 
Jacksonville____.-.--- 25, 266} 21, 291 31, 870 41, 546 49, 362 
Nashville... t2225 2402 9, 589 9, 133 9, 110) 11, 457 13, 220 
Boston region: 
TRETAT ESS S 2, 259 1,751 1, 489 1,915 
Moston. osit a 25, 661| -27,307 25,876 36, 896 87,835 
Burlington ..--------- 1, 214 713 396 685 410 
Bartfordes 22 onak 17,824) 15, 627 7, 990 11, 445 15, 348 
Portsmouth _-__--_-- 2, 198 1, 432 1, 597 1, 948 2,179 
Providence___.--...-- 5, 261 4, 612 4, 502 6, 041 7, 174 
Chicago region: 
Chicago Tee AN 114, 282} 93, 511 89, 313 120, 971 87, 844 
APOCEO aoe 74, 677| - 63,011 53, 558 70, 964 68, 904 
Milwaukee_...-.---.- 9,671] 10,145 10, 005 13, 455 16, 280 
Springfield. -ns sasi 11, 009 8, 859 4, 992 8, 526 8, 724 
Cincinnati region: 
Ginetitiath: o soise 19,088} 20, 348 9, 135 11, 410 12, 685 
Cleveland........... 30, 274| 36, 632 35, 344 42, 590 35, 548 
Columbiis ..2...2 0-200 10, 558 9, 543 8, 399 9, 972 6, 625 
Indianapolis__-.--.._- 15, 349} 16, 768 15, 671 20, 574 20, 769 
Louisville._.2-.--... 9, 005 9, 258) 9, 604 12, 930 13, 173 
Parkersburg- ---1-1-4 6, 531 8, 398 7, 806 9, 032 10, 627 
Richmond__........-- 21, 217|. 23, 065 20, 004 23, 932| - 21,882 
Eae e o A E EASE 5, 00% 3, 976 1, 630 2, 471 2, 897 
Dallas region: 
Albuquerque. -..--=-- 3, 611 2, 774 2, 364 3, 926 2, 961. 
AIST ooo eee oe 13,068} 11,018 10, 181 j 12,754 
malas cha rs 18, 756 14, 738 16, 129 20, 822 16, 337 
Little Rock..........- 3, 343 2, 678) 1,777 2,355 2, 108 
New Orleans._..-..-- 10, 287 9, 097 7, 732) 11, 536 13, 614 
Oklahoma City___--- 8, 119 5, 803 5, 892 8, 737 9, 421 
New York City region: 
SIDA do cou each eee 9, 966 8, 822 7, 226) 11, 142 11, 275. 
HOORT Ul s 68,007} 59, 960 98, 295) 129, 428} 133, 340 
RO So eee 15, 334 12, 830 8, 381 12, 309 12, 053 
Lower Manhattan-.._| 22,720) 25,056) 127,661 153, 697| 169, 477 
Syracuse. “oe aes 9, 960 6, 275 4,02 6, 443 5, 396 


Upper Manhattan... 
Omaha region: 


g 
š 
8 
& 
E 
S 


Aberdeen._-....-..-.- 1, 924 1, 765 1, 127; 1, 441 1, 614 
Cheyenne. .__.......- 1, 364 1, 309 1,077 1, 344 
C TA. SEDET TORRE YOA 7, 404 6, 245) 6, 343 8, 142 7, 961 
Des Moines.....----- 4, 364 3, 317 7, 692 9, 118 8, 200 
Manos ot ot Le 1, 450 895 948 1, 336 1,011 
Kansas City ainat 5, 803 5, 326 6, 716 8, 673 9, 433 
CST ee een 2, 513 1, 901 2, 475 8, 544 8, 364 
Seon. ees iE 6, 687 6, 958 8, 210 9, 606 10, 086 
yee y T SEAN 7, 892 6,019 7, 20 11, 203 9, 271 
Wichita ys. ois cu. 6, 350, 6, 986 6, 551 8, 047 6, 753 
Philadelphia region: 
Baltimore____..-..--- 52,313] 84, 492) 36, 775 42, 778 62, 497 
Camden so. 5 eS 14, 207 12, 727: 9, 561 14, 015) 16, 897 
NOVU so 51, 553} 58, 625 54, 568 79, 913 79,7 
Philadelphia___.____- 41, 511 66, 620 44, 231 66, 115 74, 744 
Pittsburgh..2 22525465 22, 108| 26, 882 17, 001 23, 103 30, 144 
Scranton -i 2. <..2.-.- 3, 317 4, 739 4, 125 6, 516) 7, 233 


. 
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Inventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts by tax groups: December 1956 and 1955—Continued 


Income 


Region and district Number 


Los Angeles. ..-.-. ree 
E AEII D Spe teats ara 
PORAN Jose os 


Salt Lake City_....-- 
San Francisco. -.---- 
15, 455 
International operations 
CivisiOrire sa olf 1, 391 


Employment Other 
Amount Number Amount Number 
1956 1955 1956 | 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
Thous. | Thous. Thous. | Thous. 
$411 $473 140 168 $209 $109 3,211 2, 949 
527 333 126 151 253 281 3, 899 2,912 
668 876 169 240 470 203 3, 800 3, 835 
16,600} 19,706) 2,589) 2,771| 5,588| 6,114} 92,176| 105,039 
1, 169 1, 327 206 268 118 228 5, 871 7, 023 
1,934] 2,282 609 552| 1,201) 1,120) 10,300) 11,636 
1, 574 1, 470 200 193 775 392 3, 545 3, 782 
77 809 286 192 218 167 4, 505 4, 668 
9,214) 11,952) 2,565) 3, 220 3, 978 3, 371 61, 138 73, 245 
11, 345 5,687} 5, 41 887 762| 1,756} 1,531) 20,852) 22,634 
307 442 253 35 5 78 63| 14,321 3, 249 17, 328 622 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I wish to point out that I 
think there are two possible steps which 
should be proposed. First, there should 
be a more rigid enforcement of the laws 
to see to it that employers forward to 
the Government the funds being with- 
held by them, and that they be forced to 
recognize that such funds do not belong 
to the employers, but are, in reality, 
trust funds held in escrow. Or in the 
event the Department does not have 
adequate laws whereby collection can be 
enforced, it should recommend to the 
Congress whatever legislation is needed 
in order that the Department may be 
properly equipped. 

Mr. THYE. : Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CORN ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on March 
8, 1957, after the time allotted for farmers 
to sign up for their 1957 corn acreage 
allotments had passed, I made a check 
to determine what percentage of the 
eligible corn producers within the com- 
mercial corn area had signed agreements. 
First, I wanted to know what had hap- 
pened in Minnesota. I called the Ad- 
ministrator in Minnesota and obtained 
the information. As I proceeded to 
analyze it, I found that only 5.7 percent 
of the eligible corn producers in Minne- 
sota had signed agreements. 

I then proceeded to make a further 
study as to how: the producers in the 
other corn-producing States of the 
Union had acted. It was a most in- 
teresting study. 

In Illinois, 229,463 farms were eligible 
for corn acreage allotments. The num- 
ber of firm agreements which were signed 
in that State was 26,591. In other words, 
only 11.6 percent of the farmers eligible 
for corn acreage allotments signed 
agreements. The total number of acres 
allotted to Illinois was 5,857,909. The 
number of acres placed in the reserve 


program were 342,992. Only 5.8 percent 
of the acres eligible were placed under 
the so-called soil bank reserve program. 

In Iowa the number of farms eligible 
for corn acreage allotments was 214,400. 
The number of firm agreements in Iowa 
was 37,693, or only 17.6 percent. The 
number of acres placed in the reserve 
program was 598,414, or 8.7 percent of 
the reserve acreage allotment. 

Consider next the State of Indiana, 
another very important corn-growing 
State. The States I have mentioned 
thus far are the most important corn- 
producing States. They are the States 
which have large acreage devoted to the 
growing of corn. In Indiana the num- 
ber of farms having corn acreage allot- 
ments was 175,036. The number of firm 
agreements obtained was 28,187. The 
percentage of firm agreements to the 
total number of farms was 16.2 per- 
cent. The number of acres placed in 
the reserve was 337,268, or only 11 per- 
cent. In other words, only 11 percent of 
the qualified corn acres in Indiana were 
placed in the reserve program. ‘The po- 
tential corn production in Indiana has 
not been reduced; neither has it been re- 
duced in Iowa or Illinois. In Illinois, 
which has the largest acreage and the 
most productive corn acres, only 5.8 per- 
cent of the number of farmers eligible 
have signed agreements to reduce their 
corn planting. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, these are very interesting fig- 
ures. Does the able Senator from Min- 
nesota have the figures for South Da- 
kota? 

Mr. THYE. Yes; I have them for all 
the States within the commercial corn 
area, and I shall refer to them. Even- 
tually I shall ask unanimous consent to 
have the entire chart printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. President, I note that the present 
occupant of the chair is the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAusSCcHE]. In his State, 155,504 farms 
have corn allotments. The number of 
firm agreements is 22,847. The firm 
agreements expressed as a percentage of 
the total farms amount to 14.7 percent. 
The total acres allotted in Ohio are 2,- 
156,784. The acres placed in the reserve 
program are 245,758, or 11.3 percent. 
Ohio is one of the high corn-producing 
States. If a reduction is to be made in 
the corn crop or in the feed crop, a re- 


duction must be made in the number of 
acres producing corn in the four major 
corn-producing States of the Union, 
namely, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and 
Ohio; and some of that productive land 
must be placed in the soil bank, other- 
wise the production of feed will continue 
to be so great that it will fill all the 
storage spaces in the Nation. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. THYE. Iam glad to yield to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota have the figures for the 
commitments into the reserve for the 
counties of the State of Ohio? 

Mr. THYE. Unfortunately, I do not; 
that would be far too difficult an assign- 
ment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes, it would be a 
complicated task. However judging 
from what the Senator from Minnesota 
has said, I presume that most of the 
commitments come from the counties 
wherein the production per acre is not 
so high as it is in the western counties 
of my State, where the production is 
very high. 

Mr. THYE. I believe that to be en- 
tirely correct. In that connection, let 
me refer to Nebraska and Missouri. 
Nebraska has the highest percentage of 
acres signed up, and Missouri is next 
in order. Both Nebraska and Missouri 
have been in the drought area, unfor- 
tunately, during the past several years, 
and I presume the ground condition 
there still is such that those States con- 
tinue to be threatened with drought. 
Therefore, perhaps it was the wisest 
thing for those corn producers to plan 
their acres into the program to the maxi- 
mum amount. Evidently that was done, 
for the record for Missouri is as follows: 
Number of farms with corn allotments 
is 129,225; number of firm agreements, 
33,960; firm agreements as a percentage 
of total farms, 26.3; acres placed in the 
reserve, 457,740, or 19.2 percent of the 
allotted corn acreage. 

The figures for Nebraska are as fol- 
lows: Total number of farms with corn 
allotments, 96,994; number of firm agree- 
ments, 46,086; firm agreements as a per- 
centage of total farms, 47.5. We find 
that Nebraska signed up 25 percent for 
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the acreage reserve, whereas Ohio signed 
up 11.3 percent. Furthermore, we realize 
that the western part of Ohio is where 
the really heavy corn production occurs, 
whereas the eastern part of Ohio is out- 
side the commercial corn area. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. THYE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. In other words, if the 
commitment to reserve is in the fringe 
counties, toward the eastern part of the 
corn producing area of my State, the 
11 percent figure would not apply to the 
number of bushels produced, but would 
apply to the acreage, and therefore the 
commitment for reserve, insofar as 
bushels are concerned—I refer to the 
ultimate production—would be much less 
than the percentage of acreage commit- 
ment. 

Mr. THYE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. If the principle the 
Senator from Minnesota mentioned in 
the case of Nebraska and the other fringe 
corn-producing areas is applicable with 
respect to my State, that would be the 
situation. 

Mr. THYE. Yes; that would be true. 

For instance, Tennessee has some com- 
mercial corn-growing counties, but Ten- 
nessee cannot be regarded as among the 
greatest corn-producing areas of the Na- 
tion, At least, that is my view, after re- 
ferring to the general map of the Na- 
tion and observing the number of coun- 
ties in Tennessee which lie within the 
commercial corn area. In the case of 
"Tennessee, we find these figures: Num- 
ber of farms with corn allotments, 43,- 
682; number of firm agreements, 10,076; 
firm agreements as a percentage of total 
farms, 23.2; acres placed in the reserve, 
97,154, or 21.2 percent. In other words, 
21.2 percent of Tennessee’s eligible corn 
acreage went under the acreage reserve 
program. However, Tennessee cannot 
be expected to have a production per acre 
comparable to that of Illinois or Iowa or 
Indiana or Ohio, which we recognize as 
the large corn-producing States. There- 
fore, when Tennessee has 21 percent 
signed up, Alabama 18 percent, New 
Jersey 18 percent, Nebraska 25 percent, 
and Missouri 19 percent signed up, but 
only 5.8 are signed up in the area from 
which the bulk of actual corn produc- 
tion is most likely to come, I am alarmed. 
Unless the production of corn and feed 
grains is reduced during the calendar 
year 1957, the surplus will increase, and 
we already are threatened with an in- 
crease in the production of pork, þe- 
cause of the abundance of corn and 
cheap feeds. We already are threatened 
with increased surpluses in dairy pro- 
duction, because of the abundance of 
feed; and we know that the poultry 
industry is overproducing. That is evi- 
dent because grade A eggs are now selling 
at 24 cents a dozen on the farm, medium 
eggs are selling for 22 cents, and the 
smaller eggs are selling for less than 
that. 

If this year the quantity of feed pro- 
duced is as large as that produced last 
year, despite the drought in the South- 
west, and if existing surpluses are thus 
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added to, the entire livestock industry 
of the Nation will be threatened, and the 
markets will be broken more than they 
have been broken to date. Mr. President, 
that is why I am calling this matter to 
the attention of the Senate. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has not conducted the nec- 
essary hearings or devoted the necessary 
amount of time to develop the essential 
information. Neither has the committee 
taken the necessary amount of time to 
have a bill on the subject reported from 
the committee and brought before the 
Senate, where Senators can intelligently 
discuss it, act on it, and send it to the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, if we fail to take these 
necessary steps, we shall find ourselves, 
at the close of the 1957 harvest season, 
with a greater quantity of feed grains 
and a greater threat of increased pro- 
duction of livestock and dairy products 
and poultry than confronted us in any 
of the other calendar years since the 
end of the Korean war. If that situa- 
tion shall occur, not only will Public 
Law 480 have to be continued in future 
years, but some other, drastic steps will 
have to be taken in order to cut down 
feed production and to bolster the farm 
economy. 

All one has to do to see where the 
commercial corn area is, is to look at 
the map of the United States. It com- 
prises the southern part of Minnesota, 
the southeast corner of South Dakota, 
the eastern half, or less than the eastern 
half of Nebraska, a little front down in 
the northeast section of Kansas, the 
northern half of Missouri, the southern 
one-third of Wisconsin, all of Illinois, all 
of Indiana, two-thirds of the State of 
Ohio, and the southern section of Michi- 
gan. Mr. President, we are not getting 
farmers to sign up in that area of the 
Corn Belt. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator’s posi- 
tion, then, is that the present law, and 
the commitments under both conserva- 
tion and the soil bank, are not adequate 
to reduce the total production of corn to 
such a point that consumption will be in 
balance with production. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is entirely 
correct. Few producers can sign up and 
come in under the national acreage al- 
lotment in the commercial corn area of 
37,288,889 acres. The State of Illinois 
is one of the highly productive farm 
States where in the corn referendum the 
corn producers voted for the higher acre- 
age allotment of 51 million, with a sup- 
port price of $1.31 a bushel. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the farmers 
in my State voted the same way. 

Mr. THYE. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa are large corn-producing 
States, where the largest number of votes 
for the 51-million-acre allotment, with 
a lower price, were cast. Unfortunately, 
however, there were not enough votes to 
put such a program into effect. 

Mr. BRICKER. There was not the 
percentage of votes necessary to put the 
program into effect, although a majority 
of the producers voted for it. 
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Mr. THYE. Yes; it was far more than 
a majority. In fact, the percentage of 
votes for the program would have re- 
sulted in its being put into effect, if it 
had not been for the votes in some of the 
other States. 

Mr. BRICKER. In what might be 
called the fringe production areas. 

Mr. THYE. I would not say that. 
Minnesota is not a fringe production 
area. Minnesota, unfortunately, is not 
one of the States that voted very strongly 
in the corn referendum. 

Mr. BRICKER. But those States were 
the States which did not vote for it. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct; they voted 
for higher acreage and lower supports. 
In other words, the support price for 
37,288,889 acres is $1.36. The support 
proposed in the other provision of the 
program, as submitted in the referen- 
dum vote, called for 51 million acres at 
$1.31. 

There was one question in the refer- 
endum vote over which some of the pro- 
ducers were very much disturbed, 
namely, the proposal to remove corn from 
the list of basics. If that had been done, 
it would have been up to the Secretary 
to state what the minimum supports in 
the future would be. That caused many 
producers to shy away from a favorable 
vote on that question. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 
Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Failure of the Con- 
gress to give its attention to this program 
and enact legislation authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to move in this 
field, as he sought to do, will likely re- 
sult in overproduction of corn this year, 
weather conditions being favorable, 
which will add to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s holdings, and at the same 
time result in the production of more 
corn than can adequately be consumed by 
the livestock of the country, so that there 
will be a further glutting of the market 
and a likely break in price, as well as 
further cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Is that correct? 

Mr. THYE. Without a question. All 
one has to do is analyze the statistics 
in the six major  corn-producing 
States—namely, Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin— 
which accounted for 61.8 percent of the 
total United States production in 1956. 
They also accounted for 60.7 percent of 
the total commercial corn allotment. 
What is needed is a program for 1957. 
Unless something is done, I, as well as 
Senators who represent the high corn- . 
producing States, such as Illinois, Ohio, 
Iowa, and Indiana, the States which pro- 
duce 22,628,000 of the total of 37,288,000 
acres, know what will happen. ‘The 
State of Ohio has 11.3 percent of its 
acres reserved, Indiana has 11.0 percent, 
and Iowa 8.7 percent. Colleagues from 
those States know that corn and soy- 
beans would be produced in such vast 
amounts that our feed supply would be 
multiplied and be added to our surpluses, 
and that next year we would have greatly 
increased pork production. If the price 
of corn comes down to less than $1 a 
bushel, feed lots will be filled up with 
feeder pigs again. If the price of corn 
falls to less than $1, there will not only 
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be greatly increased feeder cattle, but 
dairy herds. There will be overproduc- 
tion of dairy products, because that can 
be accomplished by increasing the con- 
centrates of the feed. 

Secondly, there will be an immediate 
increase in pork and poultry. Without 
question, the number of animals in feed 
lots, such as feeder cattle, will be in- 
creased, because carcasses with an addi- 
tional 200 pounds weight of flesh at the 
marketplace will result. It is better to 
feed the animals corn than offer corn on 
the market at less than $1 a bushel. 

One need only look at the current mar- 
ket prices. We know the price of corn 
today. There was a support price last 
year of a little more than $1.50. There 
was a price of $1.25 for the noncom- 
pliable production in the commercial 
areas. This year we are threatened with 
continued overproduction and a con- 
tinual addition to the surpluses of feed 
supplies in the United States. 

Tf the Senate does not get a bill out of 
committee, and allow sufficient time for 
the House to consider it, and have the 
question taken to the floor of the House, 
we shall be im a bad situation. The 
House came within 7 votes of ap- 
proving a bill which would have estab- 
lished a national corn allotment of 51 
million acres. I believe it is now up to 
the Senate to have a bill reported by the 
committee, considered on the floor, and 
passed as soon as possible. The acreage 
allotment must be increased, and the 
Secretary must extend the time when 
corn producers can sign agreements un- 
der the acreage allotment program. Un- 
less that is accomplished, I can only 
foresee a farm economy further de- 
pressed than that which exists at the 
present time. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I wish personally to 
express my thanks to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota for bringing 
this serious situation to the attention of 
the Senate. The Senator from Minne- 
sota is a distinguished member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and is thoroughly familiar with all the 
details of this problem, and he knows 
what legislation is necessary to attack it, 

I wish also to emphasize to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that speed is most 
essential in this program if we are to put 
it into effect before the planting season 
starts. 

Mr. THYE. Today is the 18th of 
March. Planting will commence in all 
the commercial corn area—more espe- 
cially in States such as Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota—along 
about the first week of May. We feel 
that we are safe in planting corn until 
about the 15th or 20th of May in Minne- 
sota. We have not many weeks. The 
program must first be approved by the 
Congress, and then go to the State com- 
mittees, and from there to the county 
committees. The township committees 
must then have knowledge of the pro- 
gram in order to be able to inform the 
producer. The producer must sign the 
agreement. All that must be accom- 
plished before the 10th of May if the pro- 
gram is to be effective. The 10th of 
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May will be exceedingly late in the sea- 
son to tell the farmer what his program 
is to be. 

Most of the signup came in the fringe 
areas of the Corn Belt. If we fail, all I 
can foresee is that we shall not bring 
about any material reduction in corn 
production for 1957, unless we get into 
the program some of the high-producing 
States, including some of the high-pro- 
ducing acres in Illinois. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is present, as 
is the Senator from South Dakota iMr, 
Case} and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. Unless we can get 
some of the high-producing acres into 
the soil-bank program, we shall continue 
producing surplus corn, soybeans, and 
other feed grains, which will increase 
livestock production, and add to what is 
already a threatened surplus, not only 
with respect to dairy products, but other 
products. We are entering the cycle of 
increased pork production, which threat- 
ens the pork market. 

We know what the poultry situation is, 
We know what the turkey producers 
have been faced with. The key to the 
problem is to get production down in all 
four of the major producing States, 
namely, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, 
together with the southern tier of coun- 
ties in Minnesota. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his courtesy in yield- 
ing to me, and for so thoroughly answer- 
ing the questions which I submitted to 
him. 

Mr.THYE. Iam glad thedistinguished 
Senator from Ohio raised the questions 
which he did, because they are impor- 
tant. The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry has devoted only a 
few days’ hearings to the subject of the 
corn acreage allotment. The Agricul- 
ture Committee has not reported a bill 
which could be considered on the floor of 
the Senate. I feel our farmers have 
been let down. They have looked to us 
to enact some kind of legislation which 
would permit them to enter the program 
and comply with the soil-bank require- 
ments; but when they comply with 37- 
million-plus acres, even if all the farmers 
were in compliance, the percentage 
would he relatively small compared with 
the number of acres going out of produc- 
tion; 15 percent of an allotment of 37 


` million acres is not so great as 15 percent 


of an allotment of 51 million acres as a 
national allotment. Even if there should 
be full compliance there would not be 
taken out of production the number of 
acres necessary to keep the feed supply 
in balance. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
join the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
in voicing commendation of the Senator 
from Minnesota for bringing this sub- 
ject. to the floor of the Senate. Those of 
us who are not privileged to be members 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry have wondered at times 
what attention the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry was giving to this 
subject. It was my privilege to appear at 
one hearing which the committee held. 
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I assumed that further action would he 
taken. 

I believe the table from which the 
Senator from Minnesota has quoted 
shows that the average overall signup 
for the country is 12 percent of the eli- 
gible acres. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. In other 
words, 4,473,024 is the acreage placed in 
the reserve program. That would be fine 
if that acreage had come out of the heart 
of the corn belt. However, it came from 
the outer edges of it. Some of it came 
from the area of Nebraska. The highest 
percentage was from Nebraska; the next 
highest from Missouri. In both those 
areas extreme drought conditions pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The per- 
acre production was not so high. 

Mr. THYE. It was not so high last 

year. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Probably 
a great many of those who signed up did 
so as a matter of insurance, in view of 
the uncertainty as to whether or not the 
moisture condition for this season would 
be better. 

It seems to me that not only must the 
Secretary be authorized to have a sup- 
plemental signup, but that the attrac- 
tiveness of the signup must be increased. 
The Senator from Minnesota pointed 
out that with a national acreage alot- 
ment of 37 million acres, not so much 
would be accomplished as if we used a 
51 milon allotment, such as was used 
last year. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I realize 
that some persons will not quite get the 
import of that statement until they 
realize that if we are dealing with 51 
million acres, and get a certain percent- 
age of signup, it means that the differ- 
ence between the 37 million and the 51 
million acres, if not brought into the con- 
trol program, will go into the production 
of other feeds. 

Mr. THYE. Absolutely. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
what the Senator fears. 

Mr. THYE. Exactly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope 
the Senate will give consideration to the 
bill which I mtroduced, which would not 
only authorize a supplemental or comple- 
mentary signup, but would permit the 
Secretary to authorize an increase up to 
at least 50 percent of an individual allot- 
ment, provided the increased signup were 
paid for in kind, rather than in cash. 

One of the things which I think dis- 
turbs some persons is the prospect of 
raising additional cash out of the budget 
this year to pay for a higher signup. 
Even that would be justified, I think, if 
we were to take the long look and see 
what is going to happen to prices next 
year. 

Inasmuch as we have that budgetary 
situation, would the Senator think of in- 
creasing the attractiveness of the signup 
by making it possible for the farmer to 
put in whatever portion of his corn acres 
he desired, provided he took the pay for 
the supplemental signup in corn That 
would take corn out of the bins, instead 
of resulting in great production. 

Mr. THYE. Some producers would be 
very happy to have that opportunity, or 
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that provision. However, in the main, 
there might be some question as to 
whether some would be willing to take 
all corn as a settlement. However, I 
believe they should have such an op- 
portunity. 

There are several bills in addition to 
the one which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has mentioned. 
What disturbs me is that we have not, as 
a full committee, sat down and attempt- 
ed to select the best out of all the bills 
and incorporate what we could agree 
upon as a majority into a bill which we 
could report from the committee for con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate. 
We have not accomplished that kind of 
action. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
a discouraging report to receive from 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. THYE. I am discouraged, and I 
know that the producers are discouraged. 
The State of Minnesota has signed up 
5.7 percent in the reserve acreage allot- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the percentage is about the same for 
my State. 

Mr. THYE. In last year’s program, 
the program for 1956, approximately 35 
percent of the corn farmers were in com- 
pliance. With 35 percent last year and 
only 5.7 percent this year, it behooves 
me to voice my fear on the floor of the 
Senate. It also behooves me, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, as well as one who, 


in part, represents such an important 


farm State as Minnesota, to speak out 
frankly in order to bring the question 
out into the open, because the public 
should know what is happening. Only 
in that manner can we bring about an 
adequate examination of the entire 
question. 

There is still time in which to enact 
legislation along the line now proposed 
in committee in the various forms. 
There is still time to get the necessary 
information to the producers, so that 
they will be able to get into compliance 
with the acreage problem. The average 
corn farmer is endeavoring to help him- 
self to correct and to rectify the surplus 
situation which is bogging down the 
national market. It is only the sur- 
pluses which are bogging down the 
market. 

Certainly there has never been a 
higher purchasing power than the con- 
sumer enjoys at the present time. At 
no time in history have we had less un- 
employment or more people employed 
earning a higher wage than at present. 

At no other time in our history have 
we had a better retail sales record and a 
better wholesale business than at the 
present time. The Nation has never had 
so productive an economy as it has at 
the present time. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is not a 
question of the inability of the consumer 
to buy. The consumer is buying. He is 
buying some of the choicest cuts of meat. 
He is buying an ample supply of dairy 
products. Itis a question, rather, of our 
production being greater than our con- 
sumptive needs and more than our ex- 
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port channels can absorb. Therefore 
our surplus is going into storage. With 
surpluses weighing down the market, a 
general softness is reflected. 

There is only one way to firm up the 
market, and that is to take the produc- 
tion potential which lies in the total 
productive acres of the important Mid- 
western States and get some of it into 
the reserve program. If that is done, 
there will be effected a reduction in the 
overall feed supplies, and, as a result, the 
markets will immediately reflect a firm- 
ness. That is all that is needed to cor- 
rect the situation. 

The soil bank is available. However, 
with respect to the 37,288,889 acres in 
the commercial corn acreage program 
allotted to the corn producers, it will be 
impossible to get further compliance. 

That is evident, because we have al- 
ready passed the period of signup. The 
signup closed on the evening of March 
8. It is impossible to get another acre 
into the corn program except by legisla- 
tion and action on the part of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in conformity with 
the legislation. Only by accepting more 
acres, such as those in the drought area 
or in the fringe area, will it be possible 
to get a few more acres into the signup. 
Otherwise, the signup is over. Only an 
act of Congress can reopen the program. 
Only by an act of Congress, and by the 
Secretary of Agriculture setting another 
date for a future signup, can a reduc- 
tion be effected in the overall feed sup- 
ply which is threatening the economy of 
our country. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to make this final observation. It is 
my personal opinion that unless we get 
better than a 50 percent signup on 
acres, we will not get a reduction in corn 
production. During the past 3 years, 
when we have had a 44 percent or 45 
percent signup in South Dakota, our 
actual production of corn has stayed 
level at about 3 million bushels. Of 
course, it has varied a little, but not very 
much. It has stayed at about that level. 
When we have only 40 or 50 percent of 
all the commercial corn farmers signed 
up, the other farmers, who do not come 
into the program, increase their produc- 
tion of corn to more than enough to make 
up for the farmers who have come into 
the program. ‘Therefore, if we have only 
a 12 percent national signup, we will 
have a corn production far above what 
we have had for several years. 

Consequently the situation is urgent, 
and certainly action should be taken. I 
commend the Senator from Minnesota 
for bringing the matter before the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

Mr.. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I, too, wish to 
commend the Senator from Minnesota 
for calling attention on the floor of the 
Senate to the statistics he has men- 
tioned. I know of no Member of the 
Senate who is more acutely conscious of 
the difficult and almost impossible sit- 
uation which confronts the corn farm- 
ers, or More aware of conditions with 
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respect to feed, than is the Senator from 
Minnesota. He has worked diligently 
on this and other farm programs. 

Is the Senator from Minnesota pro- 
posing that a 51 million acre base be 
adopted? I was not in the Chamber 
when he began his speech, and I do not 
know whether he proposes the passage of 
@ specific piece of legislation. 

Mr. THYE. I can answer the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa, who rep- 
resents in part one of the largest corn 
producing States in the country, only 
Illinois being higher in corn produc- 
tion—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is only 
because we have had a bad drought this 
year. 

Mr. THYE. I did not mention any 
specific bill. I merely called attention 
to the percentage of the signup by the 
various States. I wished also to call 
attention to the fact that there were 
several bills in committee, either one of 
which, if enacted, would materially im- 
prove the situation with which the farm- 
er is confronted today. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I was deeply 
shocked and greatly concerned by the 
action which the House took the other 
day in rejecting what I thought was a 
very simple solution to the whole matter. 
That was the so-called Harrison amend- 
ment, giving the farmers a choice with 
respect to what they voted for last 
month, based upon either 51 million 
acres, if they wanted to accept that fig- 
ure, or 37 million acres, if they wanted 
to accept that figure. 

I believe that specialized approaches 
to the legislation proposed the other day 
resulted in its defeat. I had introduced 
a Similar legislative proposal earlier this 
spring. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It was a com- 
panion bill. I felt it was an extremely 
simple approach. All the data are in the 
hands of the county committees at the 
present time. Overnight they could 
notify each farmer in each county exact- 
ly what his situation would be. That 
would be the situation if the bill had 
been passed. i 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota a question, and in doing so I 
do not mean to interrogate him unfair- 
ly, or to ask him for an opinion which 
may be highly speculative. I have in 
mind that the House has refused to pass 
such legislation. 

Does the Senator, from his experience 
as a legislator, feel that if the Senate 
sent proposed farm legislation to the 
House, the House would give it the same 
kind of brutal treatment that it ex- 
tended to the bill it was considering last 
week? 

Mr. THYE. I am very frank to say 
that it seems we may expect that the 
House will reject any proposal now be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any measure we 
might pass on the floor of the Senate. 
But I honestly believe that if they exam- 
ine the figures, State by State, they will 
realize that the farmers could be placed 
in jeopardy by failure to act. Frankly, 
when I saw that 4,473,024 acres had gone 
under the acreage-reserve program I 
thought it was a great accomplishment, 
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better than I had expected, and I 
thought that possibly we were on the 
way to getting production into balance. 
But when I commenced to analyze where 
the acreage came from that made up 
the 4,473,024 acres, and I found that 
there was a reduction of only 5.8 percent 
in Minois, 8.7 percent im Iowa, 11 per- 
cent in Indiana, 11.3 percent in Ohio, 
‘and only 5.7 percent in Minnesota, and 
found that there was a signup in Ten- 
hessee and Alabama, outside the big 
commercial producing area, I realized 
that we had better take another good 
look at the matter and get the Depart- 
: ment of Agriculture to think about its 
next step if we in Congress failed, be- 
cause something must be done, Mr. 
President. 

I am confident that if the Lord blesses 
us with a crop comparable to that which 
we harvested last year, the year before 
that, and the year before that, we will 
have a surplus which will fill our gran- 
‘aries besides having piles of grain across 
the countryside, if the storage bins are 
not available, because there is bound to 
be a large crop if the big corn producing 
States do not come into compliance. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator feel, as I have a tendency to feel 
‘sometimes, that there are people in our 
country who, while attempting to see 
that their own affairs are taken care of 
very liberally by the Congress, would, 
on some occasions, just as soon see, and 
even welcome seeing the corn farmers 
go down to a point where their products 
would be on a distress market? 

Mr. THYE. I could not comment 
with any certainty on that question. All 
I can say is that I hope that will never 
be the situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Has the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota been on the floor 

-on certain occasions when actually it 
has been said, “I am becoming sick and 
tired of hearing about corn, corn, corn?” 
Has the Senator heard that statement 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator think that such sentiments indicate 
any interest whatsoever in attempting 
soundly to take care of the imterests of 
the great corn-hog-catile-feeding econ- 
omy of this country? 

Mr. THYE. Ishould think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if that be the attitude, that we are 
possibly jeopardizing the future farm 
economy of the Nation by permitting 
additional surpluses to be produced and 
to weigh down the market. Any econo- 
mist will tell us that surpluses weaken 
the market. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not wish further to prolong my re- 
marks or to interfere with the Senator’s 
speech, which is very timely, but I should 
like to suggest to the Senator that on 

. this vitally important question the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
not had a meeting this year. It has had 
one subcommittee meeting, but the full 
committee has not met on the question. 
In mitigation, perhaps, I will say that it 
was confidently expected that the House 
would pass some measure on the subject 
and that the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry might save some 
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time by first seeing what the attitude of 
the House reflected. But the House has 
now spoken, and I earnestly hope that 
the Senate committee will begin hearings 
and consideration of the matter imme- 
diately. I think it is essential that it be 
done in the interest of establishing a pro- 
gram which farmers can understand. 

I shall not further discuss the philoso- 
phy of the corn program, because the 
Senator from Minnesota is doing that 


very ably. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa is one of the 
senior members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. We know what 
has taken place in the committee. It 
has been most disturbing to me that we 
have not settled down as a full commit- 
tee with the specific assignment of con- 
sidering corn legislation. We have not 
spent the time necessary to accomplish 
our objective up to this point. We had 
thought the House would act. But that 
does not excuse us for having failed to 
act, and it will not excuse us in the future. 
I have repeatedly called for action by 
the entire Agriculture Committee. In 
addition I have introduced a bill which 
would help to alleviate the problem with 
which we are now faced. 

This is Monday, the 18th of March. 
The action by the House took place last 
week. We are responsible to the corn 
producers aS much as are the Members 
of the House. It is necessary that we 
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take immediate action and get before the 
Senate some measure on which it can 
act, in order that we may pass 2 bill and 
send it to the House, hoping that the 
House will take appropriate action. 

Mr. President, I also wish to point out 
that the extension of Public Law 490 is 
still a legislative question. We must ex- 
tend it. That will be doubly necessary 
if we fail to increase the corn acreage in 
the commercial corn area, because if we 
fail in that respect we shall have a much 
greater need for Public Law 480 and a 
much greater need for appropriations in 
excess of what we appropriated last year 
to finance Public Law 480. 

Mr. President, at no time have the 
Members of this body been faced with a 
greater responsibility or a greater 
urgency than is found in this corn acre- 
age reserve question. Legislation should 
be enacted immediately. If we fail, Mr. 
President, we shall be threatening the 
farm economy more seriously than it has 
been threatened during the past 3 or 4 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a tabulation of acreage in all 
the States within the commercial area 
be printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point, in order that all the States 
may be listed. I have not touched on 
all of them. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, six major 
corn States, namely Minois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Ohio 
accounted for 61.8 percent of total 
United States corn production in 1956. 
They also account for 60.7 percent—22,- 
628,086 acres—of the total commercial 
corn allotment of 37,288,889 acres for 
1957. 

However, these States placed only 8.2 
percent or 1,857,793 acres of allotted 
acres in acreage reserve for 1957. Firm 
agreements for corn reserve total 4,- 
473,024 acres. 

To put it another way, although 
they account for 60.7 percent of allotted 
acres, they only account for 41.5 percent 


of total firm acreage reserve agreements, 
while the fringe States, accounting for 
only 39.3 percent of allotted acres ac- 
count for 58.5 percent of total acreage- 
reserve agreements. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to the bill (S. 1451) 
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s ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments designated 
“3-12-57-—G.” In order to save time, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendments may be dispensed 
with, and that they may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will þe 
printed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON’s amendments are as 
follows: 


On page 16, section 21 (d), lines 6 and 7, 
strike the words “of any surplus funds in ex- 
cess of its common capital plus its undivided 
‘profits and reserves” and insert in lieu 
thereof “by which the surplus funds plus un- 
divided profits and reserves exceed the bank’s 
common capital.” 

On page 32, section 35 (a), line 23, strike 
“An” and insert in leu thereof “And.” 

On page 34, section 36 (a), lines 10 and 11, 
strike the word “greatest” and insert in lieu 
thereof “greater.” 

On page 48, section 53 (d), lines 10, 11, and 
12, strike the words “, and as a condition to 
such payment the shares so paid for shall be 
surrendered to and canceled by the consoli- 
dated banking association.” 

On page 51, section 54 (d), lines 10, 11, 
and 12, strike the words “, and as a condition 
to such payment the shares so paid for shall 
be surrendered to and canceled by the con- 
solidated banking association.” 

On page 54, section 55 (d), lines 10 and It, 
strike the words “, and as a condition to such 
payment the shares so paid for shall be sur- 
rendered to and canceled by the receiving 
association.” 

On page 77, section 8 (a), first line, strike 
the word “here” and insert in lieu thereof 
“hereby.” 

On page 85, section 14 (b) (2), last sen- 
tence, strike the word “their” and insert in 
lieu thereof “its.” 

On page 91, first line, strike the word “in” 
and insert in lieu thereof “at.” 

On page 105, section 31 (c), line 3, strike 
the words “, as amended.” 

On page 107, lines 3 and 4, strike the words 
“as amended,”’. 

On page 107, line 7, strike the words “as 
amended,”. 

On page 110, section 33 (d), last line, strike 
the word “provision” and insert in lieu 
thereof “provisions of section 21.” 

On page 111, line 5, after the words “pro- 
vided in,” insert “section 23 (m).” 

On page 111, section 35 (c), line 3, strike 
the designation “(a)” and imsert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘(1).” 

On page 111, section 35 (c), line 6, strike 
the designation “(b)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “(2).” 

On page 117, section 39 (i), line 2, insert 
@ comma after the word “collateral.” 

On page 121, section 42 (a) (3), line 3, 
strike “its” and insert in lieu thereof “the.” 

On page 121, section 42 (a) (3), line 4, 
strike “the” and insert in lieu thereof “its.” 

On page 123, section 43 (c), line 5, strike 
“agents” and insert in lieu thereof “agent.” 

On page 125, section 44 (a) (2), line 5, 
insert a comma after the words “foreign 
banking.” 

On page 125, section 44 (b), line 4, delete 
the comma after the word “approve.” 

On page 134, section 50 (a), line 2, strike 
the words “this section” and insert in lieu 
thereof “sections 45, 46, and 47.” 

On page 137, section 52, line 7, insert a 
comma after the word “agency.” 

On page 151, section 5 (d), line 12, strike 
the word “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Board.” 
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On page 156, section 11 (b), line 8, strike 
the word “him” and insert in lieu thereof 
ops} Bogs 

On page 163, section 23, line 12, strike 
“district” and insert in lieu thereof “Dis- 
trict.” 

On page 164, section 23, line 1, strike 
“subsection” and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion.” 

On page 164, section 23, line 2, after the 
word “Board” and before the comma, insert 
“of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” 

On page 167, section 29, line 15, strike the 
word “him” and insert in lieu thereof “it.” 

On page 181, section 40, lines 1 and 2, strike 
the word “district” and insert in lieu thereof 
“District.” 

On page 185, section 6, in heading, strike 
“home-loan banks” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Home Loan Banks.” 

On page 197, section 13, last line, strike 
“effect” and insert in lieu thereof “force.” 

On page 201, section 21 (a), line 4, insert 
a comma after the word “Corporation.” 

On page 203, section 2 (c), strike the 
words “by the Board.” 

On page 206, section 5 (d) (2), line 20, 
strike “association of its affairs” and insert 
in lieu thereof “association and its affairs.” 

On page 207, section 5 (d) (2), line 23, 
strike “Whether” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Whenever.” 

On page 207, section 5 (d) (3), line 1, strike 
“, in the opinion of the Board,” and insert 
in lieu thereof “it appears to the Board that.” 

On page 207, section 5 (d) (3), last line, 
strike “bank” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘asso- 
ciation.” 

On page 208, section 5 (g), line 5, strike 
“3111 or 3301” and insert in lieu thereof 
“3111 and 3301.” 

On page 210, section 5 (j), line 3, strike the 
comma after the word “association.” 

On page 213, section 7 (e), line 8, strike the 
words “the home” and insert in lieu thereof 
“home.” 

On page 216, section 403 (c) (5), line 23, 
strike “provisions” and insert in lieu thereof 
“provision.” 

On page 225, section 408 (b), line 3, strike 
“which ever” and insert in lieu thereof 
“whichever.” 

On page 235, section 15, last sentence, strike 
the word “subdivision” and insert in lieu 
thereof “section.” 

On page 241, section 25, line 4, strike the 
words “who are either” and insert in lieu 
thereof “who either are.” ji 

On page 246, paragraph (150), insert the 
number “6,” between the numbers “5, 7,”. 

On page 251, after section 805, insert the 
following new section: 

“REFERENCES IN OTHER LAWS 

“Src. 806. Any reference in any other law of 
the United States to any provision of any 
act or part thereof revised or reenacted by 
any title of this act shall, where not other- 
wise distinctly expressed or manifestly in- 
compatible with the intent thereof, he 
deemed also to refer to the corresponding 
provision as so revised or reenacted by this 
act.” 

On page 6, table of contents, after “Sec. 805. 
Savings clause.”, insert “Sec. 806. References 
in other laws.” and renumber the following 
sections of title VIII accordingly. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, af- 
ter the bill was reported to the Senate 
on March 4, I asked each of the Govern- 
ment agencies concerned to study the 
bill and to advise me of any technical 
errors. The amendments I have just 
submitted are based on the review by 
the agencies and our committee counsel. 
These amendments are purely technical. 
They are designed to correct typograph- 
ical errors, insert proper punctuation, 
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and to clarify the language of several 
provisions. 

The only change proposed of any sub- 
stance is to add a new savings clause to 
the effect that references in other stat- 
‘utes to laws contained in the bill will be 
construed to be references to the new 
bill. This amendment is necessary to 
preserve the effectiveness of present laws 
outside the banking statutes which make 
references to the banking statutes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these technical amendments 
be considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were considered en bloc and 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
call up another so-called. committee 
amendment, to which I have heard no 
objection, namely, my amendment des- 
ignated “3-12-57-F,” and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 231, 
it is proposed to strike subsection (b) of 
section 7 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(b) The Director shall encourage every 
Federal credit union to make an adequate 
internal audit of its affairs at least once each 
year. In any case in which the Director 
deems it is necessary, either because of the 
absence or inadequacy of any such internal 
audit or for any other reason arising in the 
course of the supervision of any Federal 
credit union, he may require at such times as 
he deems necessary that such Federal credit 
union have an audit by an independent in- 
dividual or firm approved by the Director 
or in the alternative require that it be 
audited by the Bureau. The expense of any 
such audit by the Bureau shall be considered 
part of the examination fees authorized in 
subsection (a) of this section. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. As Senators who 
have read the bill know, it provides that 
a credit union which has assets of more 
than $100,000 shall be required to have 


‘an audit made by independent, outside 


sources. But after considering the real 
business done by most of the credit 
unions, which runs up to $400,000 with- 
out any collateral—and the bill author- 
izes an increase in the amount to $500,- 
000—and after considering that many 
credit unions are family affairs, so to 
speak, and that audits might be rather 
expensive, this amendment. was framed 
to provide that audits would not have to 
be made unless the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions thought 
the credit union was in bad shape, and 
therefore the Bureau needed to know 
more about its operations. 

It will be recalled that credit unions 
are requirec to obtain Federal charters. 
Then the members of the individual 
unions get together—they may be Gov- 
ernment employees or privately em- 
ployed workingmen—and designate some 
of their number to be boards of direc- 
tors, auditors, and credit committees. 
Probably no one trained in the banking 
business would follow such procedure, 
although one credit union today has as- 
sets of about $17 million. 
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The committee thought that, since the 
Federal Government granted the char- 
ters, and since the Federal Government 
was supposed to examine the credit 
unions, just as the Comptroller of the 
Currency examines national banks— 
although he testified that he got around 
to but 84 percent of them—we would be 
acting in the interest of those who had 
placed their savings in these organiza- 
tions by adopting the provision in the 
bill. 

But, as I have said, the credit unions 
protested that for a small organization 
the expense of employing an outside 
auditor would be too great. So the com- 
mittee agreed to an amendment which 
the national organization has accepted. 
We believe it is satisfactory to all credit 
unions. 

The representatives of the credit 
unions have said to us, “We want to 
know we are safe, and we are sure that 
the Director would not call on us for an 
audit unless he had very good reason to 
believe that an audit was needed.” 

Mr. President, section 7 (b) on page 
931 of the bill requires every Federal 
eredit union with assets of $100,000 or 
more to have an annual audit by an in- 
dependent individual or firm approved 
by the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. Federal credit unions 
with assets of less than $100,000 would 
be audited annually by the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. 

The present provision places an undue 
burden on the smaller credit unions. In 
fact, I have been told that many credit 
unions could not afford additional ex- 
penses of an annual audit. The Credit 
Union National Association is opposed to 
the provision, and I am sure that you 
have heard from credit unions in your 
own State in opposition. 

The reason the committee added this 
provision to the bill was to provide addi- 
tional protection to the members of the 
credit unions. However, I believe the 
provision goes too far, and we can 
achieve the same protection through the 
proposed amendment I have just offered. 

The amendment provides that the Di- 
rector of the Bureau shall encourage 
every Federal credit union to make an 
adequate internal audit each year. In 
any case where the Director finds it is 
necessary, he is authorized to require an 
audit by an independent individual or 
firm. Thus, in cases where there is no 
internal audit or the internal audit is 
not adequate or wherever the Director 
needs more information about the opera- 
tions of a credit union, he can require an 
outside audit. 

I believe this amendment will provide 
the needed safeguards to the members of 
the credit unions, and at the same time, 
will not be a burden on all the credit 
unions. The amendment has been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions and the Credit Union National 
Association. 

The amendment has been checked by 
the members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and all the members 
of the committee believe it should be 
agreed to. I have heard no objection 
to it on the floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been cooperating 
with the Senator from Virginia in the 
matter of time, but I have just been 
advised that the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DouGLias] may wish to be heard on 
this matter. Therefore, I will use the 
intervening time to make a very short 
speech which I have put aside, now, on 
4 different days, while we wait for the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. ‘There are differ- 
ent interpretations of the word “short.” 
Would the Senator from Oregon be good 
enough to indicate in terms of minutes 
or hours the amount of time he wishes 
to take? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia will be surprised. 
I am glad he used the word “hours.” 
This will be one of my shorter speeches. 
I shall take 20 minutes, perhaps, al- 
though I may say to my friend from 
Virginia that I shall first yield to my 
friend, the Senator from Iowa, who 
wishes to speak for 2 or 3 minutes. 


REPORT BY CITIZENS ADVISORY 
COUNCIL TO COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on last Saturday, March 16, I received 
information from the offices of some 
Representatives in Congress that the 
report of the Citizens Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of the United States Senate 
had been delivered to their offices ac- 
companied by an invitation addressed to 
“All Members of Congress” to attend 
hearings that are to be held before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service starting 
March 21. This invitation indicated that 
it was sent from the office of the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and the invita- 
tion had at the top the word “Important” 
underscored. 

The strange thing about this matter is 
that no copy of this report of the Citi- 
zens Advisory Council and no invitation 
had come to my office at the time I re- 
ceived the information that it had 
reached Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. President, even though I am serv- 
ing as a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service I 
had not previously been informed that 
this report was on hand and I under- 
stand that other members of the com- 
mittee had likewise not been so informed. 

When I heard of the existence of the 
report I immediately called the staff of 
the committee and demanded that a 
copy be delivered to me at once because 
I have a very real curiosity as to the 
contents of this report. 

While I am not a member of the sub- 
committee appointed to conduct the 
scheduled hearings I will follow with 
great interest any information developed 
in the hearings bearing on the extent of 
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the investigation made by the Citizens 
Advisory Council. I hope the subcom- 
mittee will carefully analyze the data 
used by the Citizens Advisory Council 
and their recommendations. I desire 
especially to know why they listed data 
for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1955, 
thereby bypassing the effect of legisla- 
tion enacted in 1955, which information 
for later periods was surely available to 
them. 
I thank the Senator from Oregon. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FOREST 
SERVICE BUDGET 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that we shall soon have before 
us the budget of the Forest Service, I wish 
to speak for a few minutes on the vital 
role the national forests play in the econ- 
omy of the Pacific Northwest. 

Oregon and Washington produce more 
than 12 billion board feet of timber; and, 
under current estimates, our national 
forests should supply at least one-fourth 
of that volume. However, they are not 
doing so. In fact, last year they were 
400 million board feet short of meeting 
their cut. 

This is enough lumber to build 50,000 
homes for America’s growing population. 
It is enough lumber to provide sufficient 
decent housing to rid several of our large 
cities of slums. It is enough lumber to 
provide payrolls of $36 million to the 
Northwest. The Government’s potential 
revenue from the sale of this timber 
would put $7,600,000 in the Treasury of 
the United States. At the same time, it 
could provide $1,900,000 for the support 
of local schools, under the school-revenue 
provisions. 

VITAL ROLE OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Forest Service has done a good 
job with the funds Congress has sup- 
plied. Congress has shown increasing 
recognition of the vital role the national 
forests play in our economy. 

The national forests do more than pro- 
vide timber for use. The streams in these 
forests bring pure water to almost every 
town in the Pacific Northwest. Forest 
grasslands provide grazing for cattle and 
sheep. Our national forests contain 
areas of scenic wonders—areas of awe- 
inspiring wilderness and unsurpassed 
outdoor recreation of every sort. 

ADMINISTRATION’S FAILURE TO REQUEST 
ADEQUATE BUDGET 

I was glad to observe that this year’s 
budget contained additional funds for 
many needed forest programs; but I was 
disappointed that the administration— 
still pursuing backward policies—failed 
to request the full. authorization for 
timber access roads. 

The House has made some cuts in the 
overall budget. I cannot agree with all 
of them. I am sure the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee will do its best to 
restore funds for all worthy programs. 

In the face of the general increase in 
the budget, the Congress will exert every 
effort to prune out nonessential appro- 
priations, so as to save the taxpayers’ 
dollars. This is our responsibility. 

We have other responsibilities, too. It 
is the duty of Congress to make cer- 
tain that Federal programs which pro- 
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duce revenue are efficiently operated and 
properly financed, so that the maximum 
revenue is secured. 

NEED FOR TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


The key to sound forest management 
is roads into the forests. I urge the 
Members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to take the necessary steps to pro- 
vide the additional timber access road 
funds which have been authorized, but 
which the Bureau of the Budget— 
through shortsightedness—failed to re- 
quest. 

Last year, the national forests of the 
Pacific Northwest alone brought $49.4 
million into the Federal Treasury. They 
should have brought in $57 million. If 
we add $2.6 million for timber access 
roads, we shall increase the amount of 
timber which can be cut, and thereby 
we shall increase the revenues. 

LOSS DUE TO FAILURE TO HARVEST 


We have a loss of $36 million in pay- 
rolls, because of the failure to harvest 
the full cut from the national forests. 
We are threatened with real capital 
losses to our forests. The balsam woolly 
aphid—a tiny insect for which no known 
control exisis—has attacked 350,000 
acres in the Pacific Northwest. In one 
national forest alone—the Gifford Pin- 
chot, in Washington—2 billion board- 
feet of timber must be salvaged. 

The Forest Service says it is giving 
intensive study to this serious forest 
threat. Timber worth $40 million stand- 
ing on the stump is involved in this one 
forest alone. We must harvest the 
timber which has been killed, and we 
must press forward with research to con- 
trol this threat. 


ADMIRABLE RECORD OF FOREST SERVICH 


We in the Pacific Northwest are proud 
of the record the Forest Service has 
made. Last year its net income, after 
all—_and I emphasize the word “all”— 
expenses, enabled it to deposit $26 mil- 
lion in the Treasury. We have an obliga- 
tion to insure that these operations shall 
continue to improve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD, as a part of my remarks, a re- 
port on the Forest Service operations in 
the Pacific Northwest. It isan extreme- 
ly interesting document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAuscHuE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REGION 6 tn 1956, Pactric NORTHWEST RE- 
GION—ANNUAL REPORT, UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOREST SERVICE 

REGIONAL OFFICE DIVISIONS AND FORESTS, 

REGION 6 

Regional Forester J. Herbert Stone, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Division and chief 

Engineering, R. F. Grefe. 

Fire control, Kermit W. Linstedt. 

Fiscal control, Reed H. Jensen. 

Information and education, L. G. Jolley. 

Operation, P. F. W. Prater. 

Personnel management, Earl D. Sandvig. 

Recreation and lands, Frank B. Folsom. 

State. and private forestry, Thomas H. 
Burgess. 

Timber management, Walter H. Lund. 
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Wildlife and Tange management, Avon 
Denh: 


am. 
Forest and supervisor 

Deschutes, James A. Egan, Bend, Oreg. 

Fremont, John E. McDonald, Lakeview, 
Oreg. x 

Gifford Pinchot, Homer J. Hixon, Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

Malheur, -J. Malcolm Loring, John Day, 
Oreg. 

Mt. Baker, Harold C. Chriswell, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Mt. Hood, Lloyd R. Olson, Portland, Oreg. 

Ochoco, Cleon L. Clark, Prineville, Oreg. 

Okanogan, Chester H. Bennett, Okanogan, 
Wash. . 

Olympic, Mason B. Bruce, Olympia, Wash. 

Rogue River, Jack H. Wood, Medford, Oreg. 

Siskiyou, H. C. Obye, Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Siuslaw, Rex W. Wakefield, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

Snoqualmie, Laurence O. Barrett, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Umatilla, Charles M. Rector, Pendleton, 
Oreg. 

Umpqua, Vondis E. Miller, Roseburg, Oreg. 

Wallowa-Whitman, Harold S. Coons, Baker, 
Oreg. 

Wenatchee, John K. Blair, Wenatchee, 

Willamette, Robert Aufderheide, Eugene, 
Oreg. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Paciric NORTHWEST REGION, 
Portland, Oreg., February 1, 1957. 

DEAR NATIONAL FOREST STOCKHOLDER: This 
is our fourth annual review of national 
forest administration and State and private 
forestry cooperation for the Pacific North- 
west Region. Accomplishments, and some 
of our management problems, are discussed 
under headings which correspond to our ad- 
ministrative divisions of work. 

Demands upon the resources provided by 
our forests have been increasing rapidly. 
Right now there are about 3 acres of com- 
mercial forest land for every person in the 
United States. By the year 2000 it has been 
predicted that this will shrink to about 1% 
acres per person, mainly because of popula- 
tion increase.. It is clear that our overall 
job continues to be to get maximum pro- 
duction of all resources provided by our 
forests. It is equally clear that this must be 
accomplished under the principle of mul- 
tiple use. Sound land management plan- 
ning will be needed to reach this objective. 

Conflicts inevitably occur through requests 
that certain uses be given priority to ac- 
commodate the interests of one or another 
segment of our people. A keen public 
understanding of the problem of integrat- 
ing uses to provide maximum benefits to all 
becomes increasingly important. We hope 
that this brief report will contribute toward 
that end. 

Again, may we express our appreciation for 
the advice and cooperation many people 
have given us. Should you have any com- 
ments or suggestions on our 1956 Annual 
Report, or as to how we may be of greater 
service in the multiple-use management of 
national forest and range lands, we shail be 
glad to receive them. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HERBERT STONE, 
Regional Forester. 
ANNUAL REPORT, FOREST SERVICE, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PACIFIC 
NokTHWEsT REGION, 1956 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT 
Timber sales, calendar year 


Despite a slight slump in the lumber and 
plywood market, timber cut and sold re- 
mained at a high level. Timber sold 
amounted to 3,091,527 M b. f4, compared with 


1M b. f., thousand board feet. 
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2,860,450 M b. f. for 1955. A total of 2,734,073 
M b. f. was cut for which $63,391,579 was paid; 
an average of $23.19 per M b. f. In 1955 the 
cut amounted to 2,729,885 M b. f. with a value 
of $44,582,518. The 1956 cut was 90.5 per- 
cent of the allowable annual cut based on 
existing inventory data. 


Planting and stand improvement 


A total of 10,177,000 seedlings and trans- 
plants was produced in Forest Service nurs- 


_ eries at Wind River, Wash., and Bend, Oreg., 


for field planting throughout the region: 
An additional 2,048,000 seedlings were grown 
for national forest planting (under coopera- 
tive agreement) at the Washington State 
nursery. The above planting stock provided 
for reforestation of 22,049 acres. An addi- 
tional 845 acres were directly seeded. Total 
area successfully reforested by planting and 
seeding to date in the region is 202,619 acres. 
Of this year’s work, 21,657 acres were financed 
with cooperative sale-area-betterment funds 
and the remaining 1,237 acres with appro- 
priated funds. 

In addition to thinnings of timber stands 
on several national forests through commer- 
cial sale of removed trees, improvement on 
24,086 acres of young forests was completed. 
This consisted of 6,983 acres of stand release 
and thinning and 17,103 acres of pruning. 
All of this work was financed with coopera- 
tive sale-area-betterment funds. 


Insects and diseases 


Chermes: Top insect problem in the region 
at present is the damage being caused by a 
relatively new tiny insect known as balsam 
woolly aphid or Chermes. This pest has in- 
fested 355,990 acres in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Attacks have been confined so far to 
the true white firs. No known control exists. 
The most severe concentration is on the Gif- 
ford Pinchot Forest in the St. Helens area. 
Plans are under way to salvage 2,135,000,000 
board-feet of timber from a 47,680-acre area. 
This is a serious threat which is being in- 
tensively studied. 

Bark beetles: Western pine beetle losses 
were at an alltime low in 1956. 

Douglas-fir bark beetle infestations are at 
a low level. Both are a continuing problem 
reckoned with in all timber-management 
plans. 

Spruce budworm: No spruce budworm- 
control project was needed in 1956 for the 
first time since control measures started in 
1949. From 1949 to 1955 some 3,840,000 
acres were aerially sprayed to control this 
pest which appears to be increasing slightly 
again in the Blue Mountains. Some addi- 
tional control work may be necessary in 1958. 

Blister rust: During the past season, 8,465 
acres of sugar and white pine stands on two 
national forests—Umpqua and Rogue River— 
were treated to protect from blister rust. 
The Forest Service also provided technical 
direction and coordinated rust control work 
in Oregon and Washington, done by the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Na- 
tional Park Service. The Forest Service lo- 
cated additional rust-resistant western white 
pine trees and collected their seed to be used 
to produce more resistant trees in greater 
quantity. Eventually we may be able to re- 
forest large areas with rust-resistant trees. 

Road rights-of-way 

Considerable progress was made in obtain- 
ing road rights-of-way to permit the con- 
struction of timber access roads. During the 
year action was taken on 154 right-of-way 
cases. Types of cases, and accomplishment, 
are listed in the following table: 

Number cases 
Road right-of-way easement deeds ac- 

I i etc a a me 96 
Road right-of-way easement deeds pend- 

me a pep 2 eM se Eset omen feseh Mie eosin ob LL 26 
Rights-of-way acquired across unpat- 

ented mining claims _--_.- pee oy ELL oye 5 
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Number cases 
Rights-of-way acquired across unpat- 
ented mining claims, pending-------- 6 
Cooperative road-construction agree- 
ments consummated____-----..------ 4 
Cooperative road-construction agree- 
Hena, DONAN ooo oe E 3 
Agreements to use private roads, con- 
ETAST ea pes E A 5 
Agreements to use private roads, pend- 
53 5 | st 2 E ES Si Cad a tle RYAN hi saa le 4 
Permanent rights-of-way across na- 
TIOMGLSLOLCR> MANA oee n a ene 5 
Total number of cases_.____-.._.. 154 


Sustained yield units 


Calendar year 1956 marked the end of the 
first decade for the Shelton Cooperative Sus- 
tained Yield Unit. A cooperative reinven- 
tory was completed in 1955, and in 1956 a new 
allowable annual timber cut was computed, 
and revisions were made in the management 
plan and agreement. The revised cut is 135 
million board-feet, an increase of 35 million. 
This change is due to the addition of some 
50,000 acres acquired by Simpson Logging Co., 
improved utilization, and the reinventory. 
No formal applications for cooperative or 
Federal sustained yield units were received 
during calendar year 1956. 


Management plans and inventories 


Field work was completed for reinventories 
of 15 working circles during the year. This 
completes 37 of the 68 working circles in the 
region. Two other  reinventories were 
started. More than half of the projects were 
done cooperatively with forest survey unit 
crews of the Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station. 

Revision of timber management plans for 
the forests is being pushed in an effort to 
keep pace with reinventories. Whenever 
data show that recalculation of the allow- 
able annual cut is warranted an adjustment 
of the allowable annual cut is made. Re- 
gion-wide the allowable annual cut has been 
increased 182 million board-feet as the result 
of reinventories. This is exclusive of the 
Shelton Cooperative Sustained Yield Unit. 


ENGINEERING 


As in the past, the problem of access into 
our forested areas is still one of our major 
problems. An intensive transportation plan- 
ning study for future timber access roads was 
made on every ranger district in the region 
this past year. 


Forest highways 


During 1956 the Bureau of Public Roads 
awarded contracts amounting to $4,690,750 
covering 67 miles of forest highway construc- 
tion. Forest highways are those highways 
-within or adjacent to national forests which 
are a benefit to forest development, protec- 
tion, and administration, and are required 
for transportation of timber and minerals. 
The program of construction is prepared 
jointly by the State, Forest Service and Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 


Roads and trails 


Road and trail maintenance during calen- 
dar year 1956 was unusually heavy because 
of flood damage incurred in the December 
1955 floods. Restoration work (included in 
road and trail maintenance below) amounted 
. to $589,000. 

Accomplishments on the transportation 
system for 1956 were as follows: 


Work done with Federal funds: 


New bridges (23) --....-______ $785, 095 
Temporary bridges replaced 

with bridges (21)_.--______ 586, 018 
Temporary bridges. replaced 

with culverts (42) ~.._______ 93, 070 
Timber access roads, new (79.9 

AA PIE er ok ee 1, 873, 638 
Timber access roads, recon- 

structed (39.1 miles) _-.__ 432, 032 
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Other roads constructed (2.6 


TVA Gy ee urea es Lt $21, 699 
Other roads reconstructed (20.7 

MUORI O E o aia ie Pa 142, 796 

Work done through timber sale 

contracts: 
Engineering on timber access 

TORS eee ee A a 363, 960 
Bridge construction (11)----- 191, 082 
Timber access roads, new 

BOO: ME i a) oe 14, 819, 994 
Timber access roads, recon- 

struction (251.5 miles) _-___ 2, 926, 399 
Road maintenance (6,114.4 i 

PRIORI aea AE Ue a 1, 727, 575 

Other accomplishments with 

Government funds: 
Survey and plans (574 miles). 1,075,305 
Construction staking and in- 

spection purchaser roads 

(022 TOR haa oe ee 383, 889 
Trail construction (111.6 

OR a e ee a AN 165, 155 
Roads maintained (12,331 

THOS) SN no ASE 1, 337, 227 
Trails maintained (20,751 

Piles) DEAE ee AEE 370, 610 


Equipment fleet management 


The region continued to meet peak sum- 
mer transportation needs by using older ve- 
hicles and renting a few from other agencies. 
Because of expanding work loads, 40 vehicles 
were added to the fleet through transfer of 
excess vehicles from the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The region conducted its 
first formal training session for the lead 
mechanics in charge of shops. The training 
lasted a week and covered procedures of shop 
management, repairs, and cost accounting. 


Reservoir construction 


The Forest Service has nothing directly to 
do with water impoundments. It is vitally 
concerned, however, with the impacts that 
such projects have on other land uses. 

Activity on major waterpower cases con- 
tinued at a high level during the year. Con- 
struction work is continuing on the Skagit 
River and Baker Lake projects on the Mount 
Baker Forest, and Swift Creek No. 1 on Gif- 
ford Pinchot. Construction is either start- 
ing or well under way on Swift Creek No. 2, 
Gifford Pinchot, and North Fork Clackamas, 
Mount Hood. 

Applications for waterpower permits were 
made for Sultan River, Snoqualmie Forest, 
and South Fork Skokomish River on the 
Olympic, but no further action has taken 
place. Included among those in the appli- 
cation, reporting or preliminary stage are 
the Middle Snake River, Eagle Cliff, Meadow 
Creek, Little White Salmon River, and Eden 
Ridge. 

Cartography 

Good progress has been made during the 
year on modernizing the maps which are 
vital to the conduct of national forest busi- 
ness. The maps are also of benefit to other 
Federal agencies, the States, forest industries, 
timber sale operators, and others. Mapping 
programs are coordinated to avoid duplicat- 
ing the work of others. 

Since 1947, planimetric mapping of ap- 
proximately 59,000 square miles on a scale 
of 2 inches to the mile has been completed. 
Work on an additional 3,000 square miles 
is under way and should be finished by 
July 1, 1957. Approximately 14,000 square 
miles remain to be done. This includes 
work being done by the Geological Survey, 
which the Forest Service will use. 

New base maps of 3 national forests, on 
a scale of one-half inch to the mile, were 
completed and 3 more are in progress and 
will be finished by July 1, 1957. 

Aerial photographs and photogrammetric 
methods are used in mapmaking. During 
the year aerial photography of 10,200 square 
miles was contracted and is approximately 
90 percent completed. Of this, approximately 
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3,000 square miles was on a scale of 1:12,000, 
and the remainder on a scale of 1:15,840. 
Additional photography is needed of areas 
having obsolete or unsatisfactory photo- 
graphs. This will be done as needs require 
and funds permit. 

Recreation folder maps are revised for each 
forest approximately each 6 years. New map 
folders were prepared for Siskiyou, Ochoco, 
and Wallowa-Whitman National Forests. 
Three others—Gifford Pinchot, Umpqua, and 
Umatilla—are under way. 


Forest soils 


Good progress has been made in obtaining 
the information about forest soils, vitally 
needed by land managers in determining 
proper road locations, adequate road drain- 
age, soil stabilization and other practices 
involved in multiple-use land management. 
The job is virtually complete for all of the 
forests in Washington. In Oregon, field- 
work is completed on Willamette National 
Forest and is under way on others. Other 
agencies also taking part in phases of the 
program are the Soil Conservation Service 
and Oregon State College. 


RECREATION AND LANDS 
Recreation 


Again, recreation use has increased. Over 
5 million visits were made to recreation areas 
last year. Among individual recreation pur- 
suits, the greatest increase during 1956 was 
in winter sports. Visits numbered approxi- 
mately 720,400—a 9-percent increase over the 
previous year. 

Major developments at winter sports areas 
this past year were: 


Item, location, and forest 


Ski lodge, Panorama Dome, Mount Baker. 

Several rope tows; double-chair lift, White 
Pass, Snoqualmie. 

Pomalift and ski lodge, Snoqualmie Pass, 
Snoqualmie. 

Ski lodge; 2 rope tows; Pomalift, Toma- 
hawk, near Klamath Falls, Rogue River. 

New ski jump, Spout Springs, Umatilla. 

Reconstruction famous Leavenworth ski 
jump, Leavenworth, Wenatchee. 

Additional funds enabled some progress 
in replacing and adding to campground san- 
itation and other basic facilities this year. 
A stepped up program of rehabilitation and 
new development is planned to meet the 
needs of the increasing number of recrea- 
tional users. 


Land management planning 


Ever increasing demands upon the national 
forests to furnish timber, forage, recreation, 
water, and other products has brought into 
focus conflicts among the various uses. A 
larger program of land management plan- 
ning was started this past year. It consists 
of gathering pertinent resource data, pat- 
terns of use, and other ‘mportant related in- 
formetion. Following an analysis of this 
factual data, conflicts in use are carefully 
weighed. The preference use or uses to 
which the areas will be dedicated will be 
those best designed to satisfy long-term 
public needs for all of the resources of 
the national forests. This type of land man- 
agement planning was started on at least 
one ranger district on each forest. 


Wilderness and wild areas 
A land management analysis and plan for 


. Glacier Peak area was made during the 


year. This plan including a proposal for 
a new wilderness area will shortly be dis- 
cussed with all interested parties before 
final recommendations are made to the Chief 
of the Forest Service. 


Land exchange 


Exchange of lands between the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Forest Service, 


1Collapsed last winter under abnormal 
snowfall. 


1957 


as provided by Public Law 426—83d Con- 
gress, has been completed. Approximately 
241,000 acres of national forest lands have 
been transferred to the Bureau of Land 
Management and given O. and C. status, 
while approximately 243,000 acres of O. and ©. 
lands have been given national forest status. 
The values of both properties were approxi- 
mately equal. 

Following completion of the exchange, a 
study was made of needed boundary adjust- 
ments of six national forests involved. The 
region’s recommendations as a result of this 
study will be forwarded to Washington early 
in 1957. 


Small watershed projects and general basin 
investigations 

Forest Service participation on small 
watershed projects, under Public Law 566, 
continued during 1956. Preliminary field 
examinations were made on 3 watersheds in 
Washington and 5 in Oregon. Feasibility 
studies were made on 1 watershed in Oregon 
and 1in Washington. Forest land programs 
were developed for one watershed in each 
State. 

On Mission Creek Watershed Protection 
Demonstration Project, Wenatchee National 
Forest completed 1144 miles of channel 
clearing and bank stabilization, 4 miles of 
new trail construction in Devil’s Gulch, and 
about 150 acres of roadside erosion control 
and critical erosion-source-area seeding and 
planting. The new trail proved its utility 
in August in providing rapid access to a 
lightning fire. 

At the request of the Corps of Engineers 
the Forest Service made a study of the im- 
pacts on forest resources and resource man- 
agement of eight of the flood control proj- 
ects included in the Columbia Basin 308 
Review. 

Mineral resources 

About 206 mining claims, covering 5,150 
acres, were examined in connection with 
patent applications or to determine validity. 
Twenty-four were clear listed for patent and 
182 were protested by the Forest Service. 
The Bureau of Land Management conducted 
8 hearings for 8 of the protested claims. 

Thirteen forests participated in an exami- 
nation of 24 areas, embracing approximately 
1,200,000 acres of national-forest lands, for 
determination of surface rights under the 
provisions of the act of July 23, 1955: 


Approximate 
Forest: acreage 
Snoguainue joe ec Seca oe 508, 000 
M TERURE Se iS os tee ment lee 200, 000 
Mourns) Bakers soos. oS Sh Me 92, 000 
POTS VOU cae ori mee n ei ea es 75, 000 
WIMRMICUCO Colne cee sce anaes 68, 000 
Wengstenee® - 20 lde- Sasol ol oad 62, 000 
RIGROT UCR AE AA eo So ae 45, 000 
Fremont, Ochoco, Okanogan, > 
Olympic, Rogue River, Uma- 
YR SORT Pa ye PR a ma 150, 000 


Four areas have had publication of notices 
to mining claimants that the Forest Service 
is making a determination of surface rights. 
The areas are: North Fork Snoqualmie River, 
Skykomish and Mineral areas, Snoqualmie 
and Quartzville area on the Willamette. 
The 150-day period for filing verified state- 
ments has expired on only one area—the 
North Fork Snoqualmie. Fourteen state- 
ments covering 127 claims were filed with 
the land office at Spokane. Twenty-five of 
these claims have been examined by Forest 
Service mineral examiners. As yet, no hear- 
ing has been held to determine the effective- 
ness of the asserted surface rights. 

As of December 31, 21 verified statements 
covering 125 unpatented mining claims have 
been filed with the land office at Spokane 
for the Skykomish area. None of these 
claims have been examined by the mineral 
examiners. The .150-day period for filing 
verified statements expires on the days indi- 
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cated for the remaining 3 areas: Skykomish, 
February 1, 1957; Quartzville, April 1, 1957; 
and Mineral, June 10, 1957. 

Eight other cases are in the land office, 
Portland, being processed for publication of 
notice to mining claimants. Six cases are 
in the office of the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice being processed. Six others are being 
worked on at the forest level. 


RANGE AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


A good start was made during the year on 
a number of pressing problems in range and 
wildlife management. We are hopeful of 
being able to increase and accelerate certain 
phases of the work. 


Range management 


Actual livestock numbers grazed on the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest region in 
1956 were: Cattle, 89,069; sheep, 150,153. 

This represents a decrease of 397 head of 
cattle and 14,808 sheep from 1955 figures. 

Grazing receipts amounted to $216,838.75 
as compared with $224,159 for 1955. Lower 
market prices to livestock growers in 1955 
caused a slight decrease in grazing fees in 
1956. 

Based on preliminary reports, over 4,000 
acres of depleted forest range were revege- 
tated. Revegetation practices included: 

1. Spraying brush to release desirable 
forage. 

2. Water spreading. 

3. Mulching and grass seeding of scab 
ridges. 

4. Seed-bed preparation by cultivation and 
the reseeding of forage grasses. 

In addition, about 4,500 acres of accidental 
burns and 10,000 acres of logging-disturbed 
areas were seeded to grass as erosion-control 
measures. An estimated 300,000 acres of 
depleted range needs to be reseeded. 

Noxious weed-control work was performed 
on five forests. Only high priority projects 
could be undertaken. Weeds worked on 
were: Tansy ragwort, Canadian thistle, Napa- 
thistle, and water hemlock. 


Range Allotment Analysis 


Increased funds to this region for this es- 
sential work have resulted in the employment 
of nine additional men who are spending all 
or a major part of their time analyzing range 
condition and forage production for the 
preparation of modern management plans. 
More than 900,000 acres have been covered 
since July. More will be done before the end 
of the fiscal year. Analyses of ranges used 
by domestic livestock will be completed in 
6 or 7 years. 


Watershed management 
Coffee Pot Flat Project 


Since our last report, we have continued 
to improve and expand the Coffee Pot Flat 
waterspreading project on the Fremont 
Forest. Dikes have been strengthened, gully 
rehabilitation started and the vegetative 
cover more carefully managed. This project 
differs somewhat from earlier attempts to 
stabilize soil and restore the vegetative cover 
in that more care is directed toward water 
control, particularly when it falls, rather 
than after it cuts and enters stream chan- 
nels. 

Sand Dune Stabilization 

We have initiated, this year, stabilization 
of moving sand dunes on the coastal area of 
the Siuslaw Forest. Some 20 years ago ex- 
perimental work indicated that shifting sand 
dunes may be effectively controlled by plant- 
ing of dune grass, legumes and trees, in suc- 
cession. Several thousand acres of dunes are 
in need of stabilization on the forest. In 
solving the sand dune problem this year’s 
program is only a start. 


Funk Mountain Project 


Fencing, grass seeding and tree planting 
were accomplished on Funk Mountain (Oka- 
nogan Forest) which is within South Oka- 
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nogan Soil Conservation Pilot District. The 
rehabilitation was accomplished in con- 
formity with an overall land and resource 
management plan for the pilot soil conserva- 
tion district. 


Anthony Ridge Project 


Soil stabilization and rehabilitation (by 
mechanical means) and grass planting were 
started on Anthony Ridge in Elk Horn 
Mountains west of Baker, Oregon. The 
method used consists of contour trenches 
followed by seeding of suitable grass. Live- 
stock were removed from the area a number 
of years ago; however, soil movement which 
resulted from misuse of the vegetative cover 
was not appreciably stopped merely by the 
removal of livestock. It was necessary to 
control overland waterflow by constructing 
the contour ditches which were, in effect, 
miniature waterstorage reservoirs. Once the 
soil is stabilized, vegetative cover may be 
restored. This year 200 acres were treated. 
It is estimated that in this region over 100,- 
000 acres are in need of similar treatment. 


Management of Municipal Watersheds 


Careful harvesting of timber from Marys 
Peak and Big Quilcene watersheds, which 
supply domestic water to Corvallis, Oreg., 
and Port Townsend, Wash., respectively, is 
being continued on a sustained yield basis 
without detriment to the water supplies for 
these municipalities. 

Wildlife management 

The 1956 harvest of big game from national 
forest land in Oregon and Washington is 
expected to be slightly down from the 1955 
record kill of 81,000 deer and 7,200 elk. 
Severe winter losses of deer in some parts 
of Washington a year ago and a leveling off 
of the deer herds in Oregon contributed to 
a slightly reduced harvest. Game ranges 
comprise a greater area than livestock 
ranges. Efforts are being directed toward 
increasing or improving game range areas 
through range improvement activities and 
through its coordination with management 
of other resources designed to improve game 
habitat. A number of localities continue to 
show effects of excessive game use of browse 
plants and tree reproduction. A study just 
initiated on the Olympic Forest, with State 
Game Department and Forest Service re- 
search personnel participating, will more 
accurately assess elk damage to new tree 
plantations. 

The livestock range allotment analysis 
program has been expanded to include perti- 
nent information on big game ranges, such 
as herd unit boundaries, critical range areas, 
abundance and condition of browse forage 
and areas suitable for game rehabilitation. 
All forests in the region now have completed, 
or nearly completed, limited wildlife plans 
designed to aid field men in properly admin- 
istering game habitat. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 


The Forest Service has responsibility of 
cooperating with State, private, and other 
public agencies in promoting (1) better pro- 
tection, and (2) better management of forest 
lands. Basis of the protection activities is 
that provided under the Clarke-McNary law. 
Work in management improvement has to do 
with farm forestry, the agricultural conser- 
vation program, the soil bank, tree planting, 
and general forestry assistance, under a 
number of acts of Congress. 


Cooperative forest protection 


A study was begun in 1955 with State offi- 
cials to determine the cost of providing a 
basic level of protection for all State and 
private forest lands. This study was con- 
tinued and completed in 1956. It reveals 
that the cost of protection has increased 
approximately 30 percent since the previous 
estimate was made in 1950. These coopera- 
tive cost studies are made at approximate 
5-year intervals. 
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under the cooperative Clarke-McNary pro- 
tection program. Timber values and the 
annual value of forest products from non- 
Federal lands, protected under the program, 
are estimated to be over $13 billion. Ap- 
proximately 24 million acres of State, private, 
and other non-Federal forest land are pro- 
tected by Oregon and Washington State for- 
estry organizations. Federal funds allotted 
for fiscal year 1957 were: $591,416 for Oregon 
and $558,588 for Washington. This is ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the total funds 
spent by the two States for the protection of 
these valuable State and private forest lands. 

We are currently working with the States 
in the development of more adequate State 
rural fire defense plans. Existing plans for 
protecting forest lands from fire in the event 
of enemy attack have been broadened to 
include all rural areas. Statewide commit- 
tees consisting of all protection agencies 
have been organized. 


Farm Forestry 


All farm forestry projects in the region are 
under the direct supervision of the State 
Foresters. A total of $79,282 is budgeted for 
cooperative forest management in the two 
States. Of this amount, $24,677—31  per- 
cent—is made available through Federal al- 
lotment. The Federal funds made available 
for fiscal year 1957 were $11,012 for Oregon, 
and $18,665 for Washington. This helps to 
provide for 12 farm foresters in the 2 States. 

Two additional farm forestry projects have 
been started in the State of Washington dur- 
ing the year, bringing the number of projects 
up to a total of eight. There are a total of 
four farm forestry projects in Oregon. Tech- 
nical advice on proper management of forest 
lands is provided the small landowner un- 
Ger this program in 12 counties in Oregon 
and 14 counties in Washington. 


Agricultural Conservation Program 


The intent of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program is to encourage the develop- 
ment of sound conservation practices on 
non-Federal lands. The program was 
jointly developed by the Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service and State agricultural 
stabilization and conservation offices. Tech- 
nical forestry information and guidance has 
been provided to the greatly expanded for- 
estry activity. A Forest Service representa- 
tive meets with each county ASC commit- 
tee at least twice each year, to advise and 
assist on forestry practices. 


Soil Bank Program 

The Forest Service has responsibilities un- 
der the “Conservation Reserve” portion of 
the soil bank. We are working closely with 
the two State foresters to increase forest- 
tree-nursery capacity for “Conservation Re- 
serve” tree planting. Each of the two States 
is building a new nursery capable of produc- 
ing 15 million trees annually. For this pur- 
pose $482,467 of Federal money has been made 
available to the State foresters. The State 
of Washington has hired two planting tech- 
nicians and plans to hire more to develop 
landowner interest in conservation reserve 
tree planting, and to provide technical as- 
sistance. The State of Oregon is planning to 
do likewise. 


Cooperative Tree Planting 
The Forest Service provides financial and 
technical assistance to State foresters in 
growth and distribution of about 7 million 
tree seedlings. This is in addition to pro- 
duction of trees for soil-bank use and comes 
under the Clarke-McNary (C-M 4) program. 
State nurseries are being enlarged to make 
twice this number of seedlings available to 
landowners. Total budget for this nursery 
production amounts to $103,685. The Fed- 

eral share of this amount is $19,917. 
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Federal funds are allotted to the States 


General Forestry Assistance 


More commonly used Timber Resource Re- 
view statistics for Oregon and Washington 
were assembled in booklet form as a service 
to conservationists. 

As a service to the small forest landowner, 
a pamphlet entitled “Timber Sale Agreement 
Guides for the Woodland Manager” was pre- 
pared. The pamphlet encourages use of 
written agreements with provisions which 
(1) are fair to both purchaser and landowner, 
and. (2) encourage the acceptance of good 
forestry practices. 

We assisted forestry committees in Clark 
County, Wash., and Columbia County, Oreg., 
in sponsoring Conservation Days for seventh 
grade schoolchildren. The program involved 
classroom study, a 1-day tour to observe what 
they had studied, and a quiz or prepared 
paper following the tour. Some 2,200 school- 
children from the two counties took part. 


FIRE CONTROL 


We have made progress during the year 
on a number of fire-control problems. The 
drive to prevent man-caused fires has con- 
tinued. We have sought more efficient 
methods to control wild fires. Safer and 
better methods of using fire as a manage- 
ment tool have been given considerable at- 
tention. Special efforts were given to re- 
ducing industrial fires through better inspec- 
tion on industrial equipment and operation, 
developing more thorough preparations for 
slash burning and safer, more efficient meth- 
ods of setting slash fires. 

Much attention has been given to pre- 
venting other man-caused fires, particularly 
those set by hunters in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The number of hunters in the two 
States has increased until more than half 
a million now flock to the hunting areas 
each year, Fire prevention has been urged 
through the cooperative forest fire preven- 
tion campaign (Smokey Bear), State forest- 
ers, and the Keep Green Associations. The 
Forest Service cooperated with other pro- 
tection agencies in Oregon in securing co- 


ordinated publicity just before deer hunt-_ 


ing season. Combined publicity was issued 
by the State Governor’s Red Hat Days Com- 
mittee and was the result of joint efforts 
of the Forest Service, State foresters. Keep 
Oregon Green Association, Bureau of Land 
Management, Oregon Game Commission, the 
Governor’s Red Hat Days Committee, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the 
Weather Bureau. It is believed that results 
were good, even though the number of 
hunter fires increased. Increase was due 
in large part to the dry fall and an earlier 
opening date of deer season in Oregon. 
Fires attributed to hunters constitute a 
problem of greater proportions in Oregon 
than in Washington. 

Forest fires in 1956 were near the alltime 
high in numbers; acreage burned was near 
the alltime low. 


1956 1955 1951-55 

average 
Number of fires_..-..--- 1, 803 1,013 1,059 
Acreage burned_.......- 1, 729 16, 231 16, 357 


Lightning fires totaled 1,396 and man- 
caused fires 407. Hunter fires were up this 
year to 115, from 72 last year. Most of these 
were in Oregon. 


Slash burning 


Even under the best conditions, necessary 
burning of logging and roadbuilding debris 
or slash is a hazardous operation. Reports 
indicate that slash burned was 30 to 40 per- 
cent less than that planned. Delayed pre- 
cipitation followed by heavy and continuous 
rain in October, particularly in the southern 
Cascades, was the main deterrent. Efforts 
have been continued to lengthen the period 
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during which slash may be burned, through 
concentrating it by piling, machine bunch- 
ing, and by covering piles with heavy paper. 
Aerial program 

Numerous lightning fires in remote areas 
of the northern Cascades and Siskiyou 
Mountains caused our use of smokejumpers, 
airplanes, and helicopters to soar to an all- 
time high. The 482 jumps—to 149 fires—are 
the most on record. They contributed sig- 
nificantly to the low burned acreage. Heli- 
copters were used on a number of fires to 
transport supplies and equipment and for 
detection and observation. As a result of 
this year’s experience we plan to make greater 
use of aerial facilities to transport personnel, 
supplies, and equipment to the remote fires. 
Possible use of airplanes for dropping water 
or chemicals on fires, to put them out or to 
prevent their spread until ground forces ar- 
rive, is being considered. 

No fatalities or serious injuries were ex- 
perienced in connection with our aerial pro- 
gram during the year. 


New equipment and improvements 


We continued modernization of our equip- 
ment and improvements. We purchased 176 
radios, 29 tank trucks, and 10 new lookout 
houses, 3 of which were installed. Eight of 
these were of the new all-metal type. We 
continued developing and testing new equip- 
ment, including power driven fireline trench- 
ers, motorized trail packers for moving 
equipment on trails, and several other items. 


Cooperation 


_ Splendid cooperation from industry, the 
State organizations, private protective asso- 
ciations and other regions of the Forest Serv- 
ice and individuals was an important factor 
in attaining the low acreage burned. 


Weather 


The entire fire season of 1956 was about 
average. The fall season was somewhat more 
severe than normal. November produced 
an unusual period of high velocity east winds 
and low humidities. We participated in a 
research project directed toward producing 
better localized weather forecasts. 


OPERATION 
Housing 


Inadequate housing has been reported pre- 
viously as a major problem regionwide. This 
is still the case. It is particularly important 
that adequate housing be provided for tim- 
ber sale and other personnel if we are to 
reach our allowable cut in a planwise man- 
ner and successfully handle the other phases 
of forest management. Due to a special ap- 
propriation to provide housing for timber 
sale personnel, a total of 24 3-bedroom dwell- 
ings were constructed, or contracted for con- 
struction, during 1956. In addition, five dual 
headquarters office buildings were con- 
structed. Five crew houses, 1 mess hall, and 
1 guard station dwelling were approved for 
construction from other funds. The mess 
hall was completed during the year. The 
1955 intensive survey of housing needs on 
each ranger district revealed that at least 
$7 million would be needed for remedying 
deficiencies in residences, ranger office space, 
small storage and warehouse buildings and 
other utilities. The increase we were abie 
to make in new housing this year is en- 
couraging, but it is only the beginning. 


Ranger district workloads 

Work performance on ranger districts is 
the key to good on-the-ground resource 
management. A ranger’s workload should be 
such that he can adequately plan, direct, 
supervise, and participate in managing the 
resources. Workload studies revealed an 
overload on a number of districts in the 
region. In four instances a practical subdi- 
vision was possible. Four new ranger dis- 
tricts were activated: Hoodsport on the 
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Olympic; Blue River on the Willamette; Wil- 
lard on the Gifford Pinchot; and Metolious 
on the Deschutes. Workload analysis is a 
continuing study. Several more district 
subdivisions are under consideration. Or- 
ganizational studies have been made on sev- 
eral forests, with the objective of securing 
a higher proportion of time of project staff 
specialists in performance of needed field 
work on ranger districts. Increased work- 
loads are making it possible to assign these 
specialists to locations in the field where 
they can service one or more ranger dis- 
tricts more effectively. 


Communication 


Efficiency and economy of communication 
is under recurring review. In 1956 approxi- 
mately 200 miles of telephone line were 
eliminated from our communications sys- 
tem. In part, this was made possible by 
expansion of commercial telephone facili- 
ties—the remainder by installation of less 
costly VHF radio networks. To our com- 
munications system 177 VHF radios were 
added. This number includes two radio re- 
lay stations that will greatly expand cover- 
age in the La Grande and Pomeroy area. It 
is expected that improved coverage there will 
allow further reductions in forest telephone 
line mileage. 

General operation 


A new procedure was developed for auc- 
tion sales of used vehicles and heavy equip- 
ment. This method encouraged top bidding 
by private parties as well as by dealers and 
has successfully reduced our used equipment 
sales-administration costs. The method is 
being used by other Federal, State, and city 
agencies. Negotiations were completed with 
Federal Prison Industries for furnishing 
painted signs. A sign-painting shop at Mc- 
Neil Island will supply all types of wooden 
signs for the Forest Service in accordance 
with regional sign specifications. 

A total of 179 employee work-improvement 
suggestions were received in 1956, of which 
84 have been approved and 81 disapproved. 
Cash awards were made for 35 suggestions. 
Nine other awards were made for outstand- 
ing performance. Total amount paid under 
both phases of the awards program amount- 
ed to $3,115. 

The region disposed of 365 cubic feet of 
record material and sent 162 cubic feet to 
Federal records centers in Seattle, Portland, 
and St. Louis. An intensified program is 
planned to cover need for creation of records 
as well as of their disposal. 

We have continued to work with the De- 
partment and civil defense authorities in 
coordinating our work with civil defense 
activities. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Manpower needs, recruitment, and training 


More than 90 professional foresters were 
hired in 1956, but this number fell about 
70 short of filling vacant positions reported 
by our forest supervisors. Currently this 
region (Oregon and Washington) employs 
approximately 650 graduate professional 
foresters. Losses by resignation and other 
causes were 24 men. 

In October, minimum salaries for new 
professional foresters were increased from 
$3,670 to $4,210 per annum for those in grade 
GS-5 (our starting salary) and from $4,525 
to $4,930 per annum for the next higher 
grade. 

Acute shortages of personnel exist in many 
other functions of work. Chief aniong these 
are engineers, business management, or ac- 
counting technicians and log scalers. 

Late in the year recruiters visited forestry 
schools in the East, Middle West, and Pa- 
cific Coast States to inform students of job 
opportunities. Plans are under way to re- 
peat these contacts in late winter or early 
spring. It is hoped that the changes in 
minimum salaries will encourage more 
qualified people to join our organization. 
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Maximum utilization of our human re- 
sources demand that our personnel be well 
trained in the tasks assigned to them. Nu- 
merous personnel training sessions were held 
during the year. In addition to the annual 
fire guard training camps held on each for- 
est, foremanship courses, road location, 
bridge design, and many other subjects have 
been taught in on-the-ground classes. 
Another important activity in training is 
that of putting on field demonstrations to 
release new information, illustrate cheaper 
methods, and more satisfactory ways of doing 
things. 

Safety 

Again, at all levels of administration con- 
tinued emphasis has been placed on accident 
prevention. The accident frequency rate— 
number of disabling injuries times 1 million, 
divided by number of man-hours worked— 
was 9.95. This takes into account 54 cases 
of lost time from personal injuries. Severity 
rate—number of man-days of lost time times 
1 million, divided by number man-hours 
worked—was 200. The Forest Service is ac- 
tively cooperating with the National Safety 
Council’s program—backing the attack 
against accidents—during 1957. 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


We continued our active participation in 
workshops covering Conservation and Out- 
door Education for teachers in both States. 

The Oregon workshop was held for the sec- 
ond year at Hoodoo Ski Bowl, Santiam Sum- 
mit. Washington’s was held at Rustic Inn 
near Cle Elum for the fourth consecutive 
year. Both workshops provided a week of 
conservation instruction for each of two 
groups of teachers. Total attendance was 
174 teachers. 

In addition to the camps at Hoodoo and 
Rustic Inn, several other colleges in the two 
States included study of conservation in their 
summer-school programs. Individual forests, 
with some assistance from our regional office, 
helped on these courses. 

We cooperated with National Geographic 
on the Northwest portion of the beautifully 
illustrated article, Our Green Treasury, the 
National Forests. It appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue. We have assisted other writers 
with material requested for articles about 
conservation and national forests. 

During the year revisions have been made 
of our directories of national forest camps 
in Oregon and Washington, the regional ski 
guide, and three recreation folders. 

To obtain a better and more widespread 
understanding of national forest programs, 
problems, and the status of multiple-use land 
management, we have continued our work 
with organizations and individuals and the 
distribution of published materials. One of 
the most important items has been our effort 
to obtain wide distribution of the Timber 
Resource Review. 

Statement of income and expenditures for 

operation of national forests in region 6, 

fiscal year 1956 


INCOME 
Collections: 

Forest reserve fund__----~--- $54, 635, 641 
Warm Springs Indian lands_. 273, 258 
National forest, O & C_.---_-- 2, 485, 782 
Te. PWE n A a AEE ENE 9, 609 
TOtAlono ap uate a 57, 404, 290 

Trust and special funds (CWFS 
and brush disposal).--------- 2, 903, 373 
Congressional appropriations_._. 14, 565, 808 

Value of development and main- 

tenance work (roads, bridges, 

and trails) performed by tim- 

ber purchasers for which al- 

lowances were made in timber 
sale appraisals_.......-....- 19, 272, 155 
Total income_........... 94, 145, 626 
Á... 
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Statement of income and expenditures for 
operation of national forests in region 6, 
fiscal year 1956—Continued 


OPERATING COSTS 


Management expense_.._--___-. $1, 108, 717 
LAM POF: Use- On a 2, 880, 619 
Other resource use..._.-.-.---— 357, 357 
Fire control. - =< So oe 2, 364, 455 
Maintenance of improvements 
other than roads and trails__ 648, 962 
Maintenance of roads and trails 
not performed under timber 
sale -contracts -2i use oe 2, 273, 804 
Estimated road maintenance 
under timber sale contracts... 1, 868, 363 
Surveys, maps, and land man- 
ag@Menti oe a Se 88, 262 
Contributions to local govern- 
Menta E AE See eS 15, 523, 246 
Transfers, Warm Springs Indian 
land receipts to Indian serv- 
SCO 8s eb ae ate sh Ry 273, 258 
Estimated depreciation on capi- 
tal investment (except roads) - 839, 000 
Total operating costs---- 27,720,773 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
Housing, planting, roads, protec- 
tion facilities: 
From appropriated funds---- 7,836,208 
Road construction by timber 
Operators... bash es 17, 908, 792 
TOME See es co 25, 745, 000 
i 
Total operating costs and 
capital improvements- 53, 465, 773 
S 
Excess of income over total op- 
erating costs and capital im- 
provements i c aaau 40, 679, 853 
Less amount of appropriations- 14, 565, 808 
Excess of income over 
operating costs, capital 
improvements and ap- 
přoprlations Jaai sanaa 26, 114, 045 


HOW TO ADJUST BUDGET 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey indi- 
cated concern about the budget. He 
said he was worried about its getting out 
of balance. He solicited pur advice on 
how to prevent this from happening. 
Here is one way we can help: If we add 
$2.6 million to the Forest Service budget 
for timber-access roads, we shall be mov- 
ing to increase revenues by $7.6 million. 
The net Treasury profit will be $5 mil- 
lion. I think that even a millionaire 
would consider this to be a profitable 
step. Furthermore, we shall insure that 
at least $40 million of forest capital 
wealth will not be left to rot in the woods 
as a result of attacks by insects and 
disease. Finally, we shall insure the 
growth of a healthy forest and recrea- 
tion industry whose payrolls will pro- 
mote a sound economy. 

Conservation means wise use. I am 
sure the Congress will give full support 
to the wise and beneficial use and de- 
velopment of our great forest resources, 
by appropriating the necessary funds for 
the building of the timber access roads 
which are so essential to giving to the 
Treasury of the United States the type 
of profits about which I have spoken 
today. 

BUDGET CUTS: PROFITABLE CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
VERSUS OPERATING EXPENSES 

Mr. President, the closing point I wish 
to make is in regard to the historic de- 
bate which I am sure is about to occur 
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in the Senate, in connection with the 
budget for this year and the appropria- 
tions in connection therewith. 

Every day we read in the press about 
the drive which is supposed to be oc- 
curring in the Congress to cut the 
budget. Mr. President, I am one Sena- 
tor who will vote for cuts which do not 
represent false economy, but I will vote 
against cuts which do represent false 
economy. I do not intend to play poli- 
tics with the question of economy. The 
taxpayers are entitled to have the Con- 
gress cut the budget in the case of non- 
essentials. But I wish to express a fear 
and a suspicion which have developed as 
I have listened to some of the speeches 
and some of the remarks made both in 
and out of the Senate by some of my 
colleagues, and as I have listened to rep- 
resentatives of various economic groups, 
such as the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers when they have 
spoken in regard to budget cuts: I am at 
a loss to understand how some of these 
so-called great businessmen are so un- 
businesslike when it comes to Federal 
expenses and financing and budgets. 
When will these great businessmen join 
with the liberals of the Congress who 
have been fighting—as I have been fight- 
ing for years—for a capital budget? Not 
one of these businessmen operates his 
corporation without a capital budget. 
Yet the Congress has gone along for 
years with an indefensible budget setup 
one which does not separate the capital 
investments of the Federal Government 
from the operating costs of the Govern- 
ment. So the politicians talk about 
economies in government, but not very 
many politicians draw the line of dis- 
tinction between operating costs and 
capital investments. 

Mr. President, it is very easy to pick 
on one section of the country—whether 
the Southeast, the Southwest, the North- 
west, the Northeast, or the Central sec- 
tion—in the case of capital investments 
essential for the economic welfare of the 
particular section. It is very easy for 
the representatives of the other sections 
in the Congress to gang up against one 
section at a given time. The great 
danger this year is that cuts will be made 
in the much-needed capital investments 
from which otherwise would come large 
capital revenues and profits which are 
so greatly needed in order to supply the 
people of the United States with the 
necessary services, and which also are 
essential to the building up of a sound 
program of conservation of the great 
resources of the country. 

Mr. President, in making this plea this 
afternoon in support of timber access 
roads, I am dwelling on this important 
point because it is very easy to postpone 
the construction of timber access roads; 
but when a capital investment of that 
kind is postponed, the voters of the 
country are given the false impression 
that money has been saved, whereas ac- 
tually the money of the taxpayers has 
_ been wasted. Any politician in either 
the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives who votes to make a cut in the case 
of a single needed expenditure for a capi- 
tal investment which will return to the 
Treasury profit dollars for the taxpayers, 
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is playing cheap politics with the welfare 
of the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I am one Senator who, 
during the debate which is about to 
occur, does not intend to mince any 
words on the subject of economy. I will 
be found voting for economy on operat- 
ing costs, but I will not be found voting 
for economy on much-needed capital 
investments. 

Let me also make clear, for example, 
that I am not going to sit here and vote 
for the making of capital investments 
abroad, in the case of irrigation projects 
and multiple-purpose dam projects and 
other great capital investments in con- 
nection with our foreign-aid program, 
and then vote to deny to my own con- 
stituents the same kind of much-needed 
investments. The time has come—early 
in thiş debate—to draw a few lines of 
distinction in connection with the mat- 
ter of economy; and the politicians 
should tell their constituents what they 
mean by economy and on what items 
they propose to economize. 

Do they propose to economize by deny- 
ing to the people access roads into the 
national forests which would bring to an 
end the loss of millions of dollars now 
being suffered in such forests through 
the inroads of disease and insects, simply 
because there are not available the access 
roads into the forests to take out timber? 
The profits which would result cannot be 
denied in the face of official figures of 
the Federal Government. 

There are some other capital invest- 
ments which are also needed. Capital 
investments are needed for full river- 
basin development. We have an admin- 
istration that time and time again, in 
the past 4 years, has been selling out the 
American people to great monopolistic 
combines that are seeking to foist upon 
the people underdevelopment of the riv- 
er basins and of natural resources, and 
the heritage of future generations in 
those resources, by following the Eisen- 
hower line of underdevelopment of our 
river basins. 

Full development means capital in- 
vestments. Full development means 
capital investments in some multipur- 
pose dams which, in the decades ahead, 
will give the people power revenues with 
which to pay for the very much needed 
services the American people require and 
which these great multipurpose dams 
can produce. Yet we have an adminis- 
tration that seeks to segmentize the de- 
velopment of the rivers, instead of hav- 
ing a comprehensive river-development 
program in each one of the river basins 
of the country. 

We have an administration sponsing 
the so-called partnership scheme, under 
which the private utilities take the 
profits and the taxpayers pay for the 
nonreimbursable costs. We have an ad- 
ministration that simply does not recog- 
nize the importance of asking for capi- 
tal investments which will not only re- 
pay their costs, but will, for decades 
after they have been paid for, continue 
each year to pour into the Treasury of 
the United States income that will make 
it possible to have a really sound pro- 
gram of economy in connection with our 
Federal budget. 
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So I hope, within the next few weeks, 
to be able, after the research on the 
question has been completed, to offer to 
the Senate a so-called capital budget bill, 
a bill that will bring to an end the type 
of budget under which we have been 
operating for many, many decades, but 
which is not a businessman’s budget. 
If we are to have a sound budgetary 
system, why should we not follow the 
kind of budget program big business has 
found fiscally sound? We do not do 
that, and, because of our failure in that 
respect, we are constantly falling into 
the error made by some politicians who 
think that all one has to do, when there 
is a budget before us, is to bring an ax 
and start slashing. What we need is the 
use of wise discretion in providing appro- 
priations for capital investments which 
will produce profits for the taxpayers, 
along the lines of the access-roads 
program. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In the making up of the budget, is it 
not a fact that at present the Bureau 
of the Budget is familiar with all the 
departments, and works hand in glove 
with them, and the Bureau mostly 
reports merely what the departments 
want? 

Mr. MORSE. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. In fact, we in the Sen- 
ate need emancipation from the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator not know it is true 
that in a great many of the States a 
budget committee composed of members 
of both the house and senate have some- 
thing to do with passing on the budget 
before it even gets to the fioor of the 
legislative body? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true, and we 
ought to have the same sort of pro- 
cedure in the Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I agree with the Senator from Oregon. 
Some 3 weeks ago I made a speech ad- 
vocating such a procedure. My State 
prepares its budget in that fashion. It 
really results in reduction of appropria- 
tions for the various departments, when 
the departments come to the State leg- 
islature before the budget is arrived at. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is not a 
member of a certain committee I have 
in mind, and therefore he does not know, 
I am sure, what has transpired in con- 
nection with the work of one commit- 
tee already this year, but which bears 
on the point which the Senator from 
South Carolina is so effectively making. 

I had planned to talk about it some 
time later, but this is as good a time 
as any. 

I wish to tell the Senate of a situa- 
tion with which all of us were con- 
fronted at the beginning of this year, 
in the case of a new administration 
budget proposal. Instructions were is- 
sued by the administration, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, to the Corps of 
Army Engineers whereby the engineers 
could not give to a United States Sena- 
tor, for example, from South Carolina 
or Oregon, a statement of what sums 
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the Corps could efficiently and effective- 
ly spend during the next fiscal year on 
any project located in our States. That 
was to be kept a secret from us. We 
could not get such information, unless 
-a member of the appropriate commit- 
tee asked for it. That meant that each 
one of us would have to keep a calendar 
of the committees before us each day, 
and if we thought some project in our 
State would come before a certain com- 
mittee, we would have to run to the 
committee and get the chairman or a 
member of the committee to ask for the 
information we sought. That is how the 
administration endeavored, in this in- 
stance, to keep from the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people information to 
which, as a matter of right, they were 
entitled. 

A group of us recognized what the 
play was. In the 12 years he has been a 
Member of the Senate, the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon has never asked for 
any increase in an appropriation for a 
project in his State, unless the Army en- 
gineers provided the figures which 
showed they could efficiently and effec- 
tively spend the money on the particu- 
lar project. I have never asked for a 
dollar the Army engineers have not ad- 
vised me they could spend efficiently and 
effectively. 

With this administration following an 
underdevelopment-river-basin program, 
with this administration selling out time 
and time again to the private utilities in 
relation to specific projects, it became 
embarrassing to have a Senator know 
the difference between what the admin- 
istration asked for a capital investment 
and what the Army engineers could ef- 
ficiently and effectively spend on a 
given project. 

I wrapped that around the political 
necks of my opponents throughout my 
campaign, on project after project— 
John Day, Cougar, Green Peter, and all 
the others. I said, “Let us look at the 
record of what the President of the 
United States has done on these projects. 
What did he ask for in 1953? What did 
he ask for in 1954? What did he ask for 
in 1955? What did he ask for in 1956?” 
Without exception, what he asked for 
were inadequate amounts from the 
standpoint of a sound program of econ- 
omy, because it is false economy to ask 
for less than can be efficiently and ef- 
fectively spent in order to get a capital 
investment complete at the earliest pos- 
sible time, so it can return to the Treas- 
ury of the United States profit dollars. 

Of course, the objective of this admin- 
istration is to slow up such a program, so 
there can be at least some semblance of 
authenticity to its contention that proj- 
ects must be developed on a segmentized 
basis. This matter has become polit- 
ically embarrassing at the polls for the 
Eisenhower administration. It became 
politically embarrassing to the adminis- 
tration at the polls in the Pacific North- 
west, because the people of the Pacific 
Northwest saw from the record what 
the Eisenhower administration did with 
regard to holding back capital invest- 
ments which ought to be speeded up, in 
the interest of increasing the monetary 
return to the Treasury of the United 
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States. So, to stop us from having that 
kind of ammunition, what did the ad- 
ministration do? They issued an order 
that the Army engineers could not give 
us the desired information. They over- 
looked the fact that we would fight. A 
group of us got together. We appeared 
before the Armed Services Committee 
when the nomination of the new chief 
of the Corps of Engineers was being con- 
sidered by the committee. As I stated 
before the committee, I have the highest 
regard for General Itschner. General 
Itschner was not responsible for the or- 
der, but General Itschner had no other 
course but to comply with the order 
once it was issued. 

I took the position in committee, as I 
explain on the floor of the Senate to- 
day, that the people of my State were 
entitled to such information, and that I 
did not propose to leave a stone un- 
turned in my endeavor to get it for 
them. The people of my State sent me 
to the Senate to exercise all my parlia- 
mentary rights, when necessary in the 
interest of the people of my State. I 
think I have made it clear in the past 
that I know how to do so when the occa- 
sion requires. 

As a result of the representations made 
by a group of us, the order has now been 
changed. As a result of the fight we 
put up, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina can now get from the Corps of 
Army Engineers the information he 
wishes with respect to any project in 
South Carolina, without the Bureau of 
the Budget vetoing the request. The 
taxpayers pay the Corps of Engineers 
and other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for exactly that kind of serv- 
ice; and we insist that we get it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
it not true that if we continue to allow 
the members of this administration to 
operate the Government as they have 
been operating it, it will become a Gov- 
ernment operated by a bureaucracy? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
it not true that various agencies of the 
Government have carried over from year 
to year billions of dollars—in some in- 
stances as much as 4 or 5 or 6 billion— 
with which they could play politics, en- 
abling them to do anything they desired 
from one year to another? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, in closing my remarks 
on this subject, before I ask permission 
to introduce certain information into 
the Rrcorp on other topics, I wish to 
summarize the last point which I made, 
with respect to the economy drive which 
is in progress, by serving notice that the 
Senator from Oregon, as a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, will 
analyze in great detail every program of 
this administration in the field of foreign 
aid, involving capital investments 
abroad, and compare it with the recom- 
mendations of the administration, or 
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any of its spokesmen in the Senate, for 
cutting capital investments at home. 

I wish to have it clearly understood 
that we cannot maintain a strong econ- 
omy in the United States unless we build 
up some capital investments at home 
that will return to the Treasury of the 
United States the profit dollars we need. 
I do not propose to have the taxpayers’ 
money used for the purpose of capital 
investments in Arab dictator countries, 
for example, while we deny to the people 
of any State in this Union money for 
capital investment needed to help their 
economy or standard of living, or deny 
to the Treasury of the United States 
profits from such capital investments at 
home in order to increase the return to 
our own Government for the expendi- 
tures of taxpayers’ dollars. 

I make this access-roads speech this 
afternoon as simply one of many illus- 
trations I shall use in the debate in the 
weeks ahead as to why it would be a 
false economy for us to cut appropria- 
tions for access roads when access roads, 
as a capital investment, will return 
many, many times their cost directly into 
the Treasury of the United States, from 
the timber which could be salvaged, and 
the timber which could be cut up to the 
allowable limit as determined by sound 
conservation policies. This is one facet 
of this policy. 

I do not intend to yield to any other 
Member of the Senate, including my very 
dear and distinguished friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], when it comes to the 
matter of economy in operating costs. 
However, I intend to stress the difference 
between operating costs and capital in- 
vestment. I point out that it would be a 
pennywise but pound-foolish policy, 
and a false economy, to economize at the 
expense of some of the very much needed 
capital investments so essential in order 
to increase the return to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I wish now to refer to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


THE DROUGHT DISASTER AND THE 
PRACTICAL MEN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Michael Straus in his usual incisive and 
pungent style, has made a penetrating 
analysis of the political irresponsibility 
of the present administration in meeting 
the drought disaster need. He shows, 
in my judgment conclusively, the price 
that the American people are now pay- 
ing and will continue to pay for the 
reckless manner with which the prac- 
tical men of the Eisenhower team have 
jettisoned for political motives the bul- 
warks painstakingly erected by previous 
administrations against the disaster of 
drought. 

Because, Mr. President, I feel that it 
would be most illuminating to my col- 
leagues, and because it is important for 
the electorate that this issue be given 
the careful attention that it deserves, I 
ask that the article entitled “The 
Drought Disaster and the Practical Men,” 
which appeared in the March issue of 
Frontier, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DROUGHT DISASTER AND THE PRACTICAL 
MEN— THEY FIDDLE WHILE THE LAND BLOWS 
AWAY 

(By Michael W. Straus) 

(Eprror’s NortEeE.—Michael W. Straus, 
writing on drought and water problems, is on 
familiar ground. For a quarter of a century 
he has been an authority on conservation, 
first as Assistant Secretary of Interior and 
later as United States Commissioner of 
Reclamation when the world’s greatest water 
development program flourished. Grand 
Coulee and Hoover Dams, California’s Central 
Valley and many other water-conservation 
projects were achieved during that period, 
projects which today protect large areas from 
the ravages of drought. Mr. Straus argues 
that the current administration has aggra- 
vated the present disaster by avoiding its 
responsibility as the guardian of the Nation’s 
natural resources.) 

It’s a bad drought. And it can get worse 
while we continue to accept President Eisen- 
hower’s first and most positive recommenda- 
tion to date that we pray for rain and let it 
go at that. Nobody should denounce prayer, 
but the power of prayer should be supple- 
mented with the power of political action to 
achieve some basic land and water (and also 
human) conservation practices. The situa- 
tion does not have to get worse before it gets 
better in the drought-stricken land now cov- 
ering some 25 percent of the Nation’s in-and- 
out agricultural areas. Spokesmen on na- 
tional policy will have to grow more realistic 
and lots tougher to secure such action. 

For the truth is, there is little of the 
emergency disaster character so emphasized 
in the drought by the administration oracles, 
including the sincerely sympathetic, genial 
general himself, and religiously mirrored by 
an idolatrous echoing press. It is certainly 
a disaster, perhaps even a catastrophe. But 
it is an unexpected disaster only to those 
who would be surprised that an explosion 
would result from tossing a lighted match 
into a tank of gasoline. Droughts are not a 
new, novel, or unknown experience. It’s now 
approximately a quarter of a century since 
this whole condition was last dramatized by 
New Deal prophets in such studies as Morris 
L. Cooke’s governmental Great Plains Report, 
which outlined in detail the sad results even 
then apparent of misuse of our land and wa- 
ter resources. Such endeavors recognized 
and focused attention on our abuse of soil 
and moisture. They outlined the inevitable 
national penalties now being paid for the 
crime against nature in putting too many 
people to ploughing up too many intermit- 
tently arid acres of dry land to raise crops 
for which the land was not fit, while wasting 
the inadequate water available. 


THE NEW DEAL AND CONSERVATION 


Such shock treatment, self-induced, from 
a responsive Government in that era pro- 
duced a whole complex of Federal activities 
such as the Soil Conservation Service, a re- 
juvenated Federal irrigation program, agri- 
cultural credit incentives, generously prof- 
fered Government technical services and the 
like, to attain some sane land and water use 
and policy. Authoritative reports by the 
carload rolled from the presses proving that 
it didn’t always rain in many areas, that 
droughts could be expected. These reports 
contained valuable hydrological, agricul- 
tural, ethnological, sociological, and clima- 
tological data. They established that some 
areas in this country were best fitted for a 
grass-cover, limited-grazing, irrigated econ- 
omy. Drought remedies outlined in terms of 
keeping cover on the earth, contour cultiva- 
tion, saving water and getting it into the 
ground, arresting wind and water erosion, 
protecting and controlling the water table 
by halting pumping beyond the limits of re- 
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plenishment, limiting the burden of grazing 
and otherwise lightening the burden on the 
land, and in general protecting the good 
earth. Thus the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
made a positive, brave, controversial, though 
probably inadequate, start in the direction 
of a cure, and the permanent prevention of 
drought as fundamental national policy. 

All this is a matter of history even though 
the Eisenhower administration leaders may 
not be familiar with it, for at the time the 
record was being written they were absorbed 
with their private financial matters. Even 
President Eisenhower was not exposed to 
the record, being at the time away in the 
Philippines, or overseas helping win the Na- 
tion’s wars. Nevertheless, anybody who says 
Eisenhower and the Republicans invented 
the drought is wrong. We have had them 
before and we will have them again. How- 
ever, the administration’s policies—or, more 
accurately, lack of them—are making the 
future darker and doing little to prevent 
lasting damage to the soil. ~The administra- 
tion so far has offered nothing much more 
than emergency stop-gap measures. 


INNOCENCE BY DISASSOCIATION 


The drought disaster is compounded by 
the fact that after the Second World War 
and the Korean conflict set ploughs to mil- 
lions of marginal acres in search of war foods 
(and more directly in search of quick war 
profits), a group of “practical men” arrived 
in power to oust the ideologists. These men 
were so practical they didn’t believe in, and 
thus rejected, the thesis that national gov- 
ernment had responsibility for drought 
problems—or at least only minimum respon- 
sibility limited to direct “disaster relief” 
rather than basic cure. Droughts were in 
localities—so obviously they were local, not 
national problems. Under an assortment of 
“partnership” and “respect states rights” 
and “economy” slogans, the clock was turned 
back a quarter century, and the Eisenhower- 
Republican administration substituted a 
“do-nothing” or a “let George-(or-anybody- 
else) -do-it” program for sane and justified 
land and water conservation backed by the 
power and might of the Federal Government. 
Of course, a few bits and pieces of the in- 
herited conservation programs were con- 
tinued of political necessity, but on a 
dwindling and harassed basis. Nothing was 
substituted for what was abandoned. In- 
deed the administration preached out loud 
the doctrine of innocence by disassociation, 
in the finest Madison Avenue phraseology, 
from the drought, as the land of more and 
more townships, counties, and States con- 
tinued to dry up and blow away. 

In truth the administration embraced so 
many slogans so completely while the Dust 
Bowl spread that President Eisenhower twice 
had to go west to officially “personally in- 
spect” the areas and register his sympathy. 
But he has not offered a plan for a basic so- 
lution other than his initial advice for 
community prayers for rain and his more 
recent endorsement of a few inadequate 
millions for “disaster relief,” devoid of even 
a pretense of a long-range, fundamental 
program. 

To have done so would have required an 
abandonment and reversal of his adminis- 
tration’s basic concepts of Federal Govern- 
ment responsibility. Anyway such stalwarts 
as Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, 
who had committed Eisenhower to a let-the- 
farmers-take-care-of-themselves philosophy 
or Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phries, who shuddered at the expenditures 
such a program would entail, wouldn’t let the 
administration propose a real program. 
That certainly would cost money. Watershed 
rehabilitation takes folding money, not 
jingling money. Every day that our 
drought-stricken watersheds deteriorate fur- 
ther the eventual bill to restore them 
skyrockets. 
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Just a couple of citations serve to docu- 
ment how such political philosophy and 
fiddling while the plains burn (not to use 
a pre-Eisenhower phrase about playing poli- 
tics with human misery) work out in the 
hard wonderland of real politik. 

Drought is a regional or watershed prob- 
lem—unhappily becoming more serious in 
more regions and watersheds as population 
and the burden on limited available water 
supplies increase. The Federal Soil Conser- 
vation Service is a major Federal agency 
created to carry out basic action programs 
of soil and water conservation, prevent 
droughts, and mitigate their spiraling effect. 
When the Soil Conservation Service was in- 
herited by the Eisenhower Republican ad- 
ministration it was set up on a regional 
basis along watershed lines. It promptly 
was handcuffed by being reorganized on a 
political State-line basis. Simultaneously, 
its appropriations were reduced and the serv- 
ice was purged of leaders who believed in 
and were committed to fundamental, and 
sometimes expensive, long-range, anti- 
drought projects. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Consider next the various Federal water 
use programs, Conserving and saving water 
for its highest uses is an elementary step in 
combatting drought. Yet the Eisenhower 
administration has butchered these projects, 
even in areas where they already were under 
way—and their extension to other drought- 
blighted areas virtually was abandoned. 

The Missouri Basin project embraces vast 
drought areas, but not, by any means, all of 
the stricken territory, which includes the Rio 
Grande, Colorado, and the Columbia water- 
sheds and California’s Central Valley. The 
Missouri project was started under a 1944 
Congressional authorization justified by a 
showing that it cost the Government more 
in dollars and cents, not to mention human 
suffering, to pay perpetual drought relief 
there than to have a long-range antidrought 
program based on the accumulated knowl- 
edge and skill of all agencies interested in 
prevention and cure. Storing, conserving, 
and wisely using water was a major part of 
this coordinated attack, although it was al- 
ways recognized that such practices in them- 
selves are not the entire answer. Many other 
devices were invoked. By 1949 and 1950 that 
part of the Missouri Basin program devoted 
to irrigation only and administered by the 
Bureau of Reclamation attained a $100 
million-a-year level. Green, irrigated areas 
were appearing in the seared basin to miti- 
gate the penalties of agriculture in an ad- 
mitted sometimes arid and drought-stricken 
region and to stabilize the economy. But in 
1952, when the “practical” men assumed re- 
sponsibility under their philosophy, this irri- 
gation endeavor under reclamation was 
promptly collapsed to a $40 million-a-year 
basis, a cut of 60 percent. So today, drought 
suffering is increasing instead of diminishing. 
And this applies to other major watersheds 
where such a comprehensive, integrated pro- 
gram was never started. The toll of the 
drought is most apparent of course in the 
dry-as-dust southwestern areas. 

From a public, national, or Federal point of 
view, curative conservation programs present 
what is primarily a political problem. The 
technical problems and practices, while still 
subject to some discussion, have been rather 
fully explored and proven. If mankind can 
and will do anything to protect himself 
against drought, he can only proceed by com- 
mon action against the common enemy. 

Under our system of government, com- 
mon public problems must be solved politi- 
cally. And a successful political solution 
in the long run is not attained by denying 
fact, fiddling, or playing courthouse or state- 
house politics for the momentary favor of 
votes. The only real solution must be one 
embracing and achieving a positive pro- 
gram of permanent significance. 
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A LESSON IN THE ELECTION RETURNS 


After 5 years of fumbling and frittering 
and avoiding various proven antidrought 
measures, and several years of embracing 
assorted sloganized beliefs that officially in- 
hibited any effective Federal program, the 
Eisenhower-Republican administration has 
at long last begun to learn the hard way, 
that is, by losing confidence and votes in the 
stricken areas. Whatever the administration 
may lack in drought experience, it makes 
up in its full qualifications to read election 
returns, and the last returns from the burn- 
ing lands were real eyeopeners. 

Recently administration progress has 
reached the point of acknowledging, finally, 
that there is a widespread, crippling drought, 
and admitting that it presents a problem of 
national scope. Perhaps, after citizens have 
received a little more drought punishment, 
and passed on enough political punishment, 
the administration will come out with a 
recognizable long-range plan and really sup- 
port it. The simple incentive of political 
survival may provide the needed push. 

The very superiority of Stevenson led him 
into some disrepute. It is not surprising 
that Stevenson’s approach to campaigning— 
based on taking seriously the proposition 
that democratic processes rest on rational 
discussion—should preclude great popularity 
with those who hold themselves aloof from 
any intellectual influence. But, paradoxi- 
cally, Stevenson’s intellectualism left him 
vulnerable to the slings and arrows of some 
intellectuals as well. 


APPLYING THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


Actually th> paradox is easily resolved: 
(a) Stevenson obviously was a most unusual 
candidate: he thinks, reads, and writes; (b) 
intellectuals therefore persisted in judging 
him as a thinker, reader, and writer; (c) it 
appears generally impossible for a man to be 
elected President while always speaking ra- 
tionally and forthrightly and never lapsing 
into inconsistency or superficiality (the 
physical rigors alone being sufficient to ac- 
count for some lapses); (d) therefore, some 
intellectuals evidently felt that Stevenson 
had failed to keep the faith and thus was 
not, after all, to be preferred to the product 
of West Point. 

This is not to argue that Stevenson should 
not have been judged by rigorous standards, 
It is proper that the measure of a man be- 
taken by men’s standards. It is eloquent 
testimony that the highest standards should 
be instinctively employed in taking Steven- 
son’s measure. But, in comparing two can- 
didates, it is imperative that we use the same 
standard. It is unamusingly ludicrous that 
some who solemnly dissected Stevenson’s 
statements and were distressed by imperfec- 
tions would think it inappropriate and use- 
less to analyze in similar fashion the utter- 
ances of most other candidates. 

Eisenhower found it inconvenient to lead 
a crusade with Stevensonian logic and can- 
dor; the viscera are more vital than the 
brain to a crusader. Indeed, one of the great 
issues of both campaigns was the issue of 
whether a presidential candidate is under 
obligation to discuss the issues. The Repub- 
lican candidate was presented as a kind of 
political Paul Bunyan, capable of performing 
all sorts of prodigies, of resolving all our 
difficulties, of eliminating all the discom- 
forts inherent in the 20th century, and all 
the while, the candidate persisted in assum- 
ing a condescendingly Olympian pose in 
mute reply to all questions asked and objec- 
tions raised. But such strategy was obviously 
not irrational; it worked. Condemnation 
must be aimed ultimately not at the Repub- 
lican high command, but at the electorate. 

There are, then, costs involved in Eisen- 
hower’s victory and, more particularly, in 
Stevenson’s defeat. It is important that we 
understand the nature and significance of 
those costs. There are conspicuous men in 
both parties who will find it in their own 
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interests that we do not appreciate the costs 
of the loss of Stevenson. The cost of the 
1956 election was not that the Democrats 
lost & presidential election, there will be 
other elections in the future. The question 
is, will there be other Stevensons? 


Mr. MORSE. As Mr. Straus has so 
ably pointed out, the problem will not 
solve itself. Indeed, each day that 
passes increases the bill that we shall 
have to pay in the final reckoning. I 
question whether we can long afford the 
luxury of “innocence by disassociation” 
in this area of vital importance to the 
future growth and development of our 
country. 

Both Senators from Texas, who are 
now present in the Chamber, are famil- 
jar with this problem, because in their 
State, of 254 counties, 244 have already 
been declared drought-disaster areas. 
That is the problem in Texas. The pres- 
ent Presiding Officer, the Senator from 
the great State of Oklahoma, knows 
what the drought problem is in Okla- 
homa. It affects that entire section of 
the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would sug- 
gest that the Senator from Oregon take 
another look at the Chair, because, al- 
though the State of Oklahoma would be 
delighted by his comment—— 

Mr. MORSE. I meant the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. But, Mr. 
President, it involves Tennessee too. In 
fact, I should like to show how humorous 
the little interruption by the Senator 
from Texas really is. I have just re- 
turned from a visit to Tennessee. While 
there I had a great many deserved things 
to say in tribute to my good friend 
from Tennessee, when I spoke before a 
great Democratic audience on Saturday 
evening. The meeting, attended by more 
than 600 people, was held under the 
sponsorship of the Knox County Demo- 
cratic Women’s Club. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

I have yet to find a Democratic wom- 
en’s club which is as able and forward 
looking and capable as the Knox County 
Democratic Women’s Club in Tennessee. 
I wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] for the remark- 
able job he and his colleague from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] have done in 
building up the kind of espirit de corps 
in the Democratic Party that I witnessed 
Saturday evening in Knoxville, Tenn. 
Now I yield to my friend, the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
State of Tennessee, and I am glad that 
the Senator from Oregon enjoyed his 
visit there, when he spoke before the 
Democratic Women’s Club. I am sure 
that the Democratic women of Tennes- 
see profited from hearing the very able 
address of the Senator from Oregon. 

However, I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator, being one of the outstanding cattle 
breeders of the country, had an oppor- 
tunity, while visiting Tennessee, to visit 
the famous Gore Ranch near Carthage, 
Tenn., and to look at some of the cattle 
on that ranch. 
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Mr. MORSE. Iam glad that the Sen- 
ator mentioned that point, because I 
should like to tell him what I said at the 
banquet in Knoxville. After I told the 
audience about the great qualities of 
statesmanship of the present Presiding 
Officer, and of the magnificent job he 
did in 1954 in helping to stop the Eisen- 
hower giveaway of the American people’s 
$14 billion investment in the atomic 
energy program, and of the remarkable 
leadership he has given the Senate in 
connection with the road bill, and about 
the contributions he has made in con- 
nection with our atomic energy reactor 
program—after I had told the people of 
Tennessee about that great record of 
statesmanship, I had to tell them in all 
honesty, because I try to be fair and im- 
partial about these matters, and am 
motivated by a complete sense of impar- 
tiality, that there was only one field in 
which I felt the junior Senator from 
Tennessee was guilty of exceedingly bad 
judgment. I told the audience that 
there was only one topic on which I 
found him to be stubbornly determined 
not to enlighten himself, and that was 
in his stubborn refusal to visit my little 
farm, a short distance from Washington, 
and let me demonstrate to him the su- 
periority of my 2,200-pound Devon cattle 
over the pony-type cattle he is raising in 
Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is out of order. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. I went on to point that 
out, and I found that his constituents 
were in complete agreement with me on 
that subject, too. They said, “Wait un- 
til he gets back here. We are glad that 
we have finally had a witness come here 
to testify and confirm what we know 
already about that cattle operation.” 

I said I knew that my observation 
would result in my receiving letters in 
asbestos envelopes from cattle breeders’ 
associations which favor the pony type 
cattle the Senator from Tennessee raises. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Texas for his interruption. 
— not have come ata more apropos 

e. 

However, I wish to get back to the sub- 
ject I was talking about, the matter of 
drought. Incidentally, that subject is 
rather closely related to the cattle in- 
dustry in the sections of the country 
from which the two Senators from Texas 
and the Senator from Tennessee come. 

Mr. President, let us face the basic 
problem. We had better do it in our 
generation. The basic problem is the 
water problem, and the water table. 
The American people, before it is too 
late, had better recognize that civiliza- 
tions go down as the water tables go 
down. Whenever a civilization does not 
conserve and protect its water supply, it 
pulls a Samson act on its own house of 
civilization. 

That is true whether we consider 
China, which for years had a surplus of 
water and a surplus of trees, and now 
has thousands of square miles of eroded 
and deforested land; or whether we con- 
sider the Middle East, where not so 
many centuries ago four times the 
amount of land was under cultivation 
than is under cultivation today. 
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What happened in the Middle East? 
It forgot to protect its water supply and 
to conserve its water supply. 

I wish to say from the floor of the 
Senate today that, from the standpoint 
of the economic welfare of future gen- 
erations of Americans, I know of no do- 
mestic issue which is more important 
than the issue of protecting America’s 
water supply. We do not protect it by 
a deforestation program. We do not 
protect it by anything less than a full 
and comprehensive development of the 
river basins of our country. The White 
House had better take notice of that 
fact. 

What future historians will say about 
the Eisenhower administration in this 
field will not be pleasant reading. I say 
that because the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, with its underdevelopment river 
basin program, is not protecting the 
water table of America. It is not pro- 
tecting America’s water supply. 

That is why I am so happy this after- 
noon to refer to the Straus article and 
to make these comments about it and to 
include it in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. I do so because I hope the 
Congress will block the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s underdevelopment pro- 
gram. 

I would close by having the Senate 
ponder a bit on that thought.. Certainly 
we will not find anything in history to 
contradict my statement that a civiliza- 
tion will not continue to climb as its 
water supply continues to decline. 

Last year I fought on the floor of the 
Senate for the upper Colorado project, 
a high-cost project, even though there 
were political objections to it from some 
quarters in Oregon. What did I fight 
for? I fought for what was involved, 
which was water supply. In Denver, 
Colo., for the past several years, for ex- 
ample, it has been necessary to ration 
the water supply for several weeks each 
summer. 

Are we going to be selfish, and are 
we going to listen to the economy boys 
who within a few weeks will be playing 
small politics by trying to cut the heart 
out of the necessary capital investment 
that is required in order to assure a 
sound economy for future generations of 
Americans and to assure them an ade- 
quate water supply? Are we going to do 
that, or are we going to live up to our 
sense of statesmanship by being willing 
in our generation to make sacrifices in 
order to protect America’s water supply? 

This subject and the first subject I 
discussed this afternoon are inseparably 
interrelated. 

Let us not put all the blame on God’s 
skies. Let us not take the position that 
the sole problem is caused by God in not 
sending us enough rain. In part the 
problem is a man-made one. We have 
-already gone too far in pursuing short- 
sighted policies with respect to preserv- 
ing and protecting and developing our 
sources of water under the soil and in our 
streams, which are fed, of course, from 
the skies. 

Nevertheless, once they are fed, we 
have the duty of conserving and protect- 
ing the water. 

Therefore I wanted to say these things 
on these two topics this afternoon, be- 
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cause I happen to think that we have a 
serious obligation in this session of Con- 
gress to stop the unsound water policies 
of the Eisenhower administration. If we 
do not stop them, we will be guilty of 
writing a very black and ugly page in the 
conservation history of the United 
States. 


SUCCESS OF THE TRUMAN 
DOCTRINE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most satisfying develop- 
ments of the post-World War II decade 
was the success of what was popularly 
called the Truman doctrine. 

Through the application of the policies 
laid down by former President Truman, 
two proud peoples were helped to pre- 
serve their independence. The march 
of communism was brought to a crush- 
ing halt at the boundaries of Greece and 
Turkey. 

The Greeks and the Turks both had 
the will and the determination to resist. 
They needed only help—and they knew 
how to make intelligent use of that help. 
It is a tribute to our former President 
and to the leaders of those countries 
that the policy was so successful. 

On March 10, the Greek Ambassador 
to the United States, Mr. George V. 
Melas, broadcast a message to America. 
It was on the 10th anniversary of the 
Truman doctrine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this address be printed in the 
REcoRD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MESSAGE OF AMBASSADOR MELAS TO THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE OvER CBS RADIO PROGRAM, “THE 
WORLD TONIGHT,” BROADCAST OVER THE NA- 
TIONAL NETWORK ON MarcH 10, 1957 


Ten years ago the President of the United 
States, in a historic declaration, put the 
moral and material weight of this great 
Nation behind the Greek people in their 
struggle to maintain their territorial integ- 
rity against the armed attacks of interna- 
tional communism. 

In the courageous doctrine which will, as 
long as western civilization survives, bear 
his name, President Truman gave heart to 
the people of Greece, who, having survived 
4 long years of cruel war and enemy occu- 
pation, now faced the onslaught of a new 
peril. 

The armed campaign of international 
communism to impose upon Greece the kind 
of vassalage enjoyed by the Soviet satellites 
had already begun to take shape in the 
spring of 1947. The economy of Greece had 
been so completely shattered by the ravages 
of the German invasion and occupation that 
her capacity to sustain a major defensive 
effort against armed communism seemed 
doubtful. The country had, moreover, been 
totally stripped by the enemy during the 
occupation of Greece of every kind of arms. 
However, the determination of the Greek 
people to fight in defense of their liberty was 
undaunted. And this they did with the 
same resolution and measure of self-sacri- 
fice that had marked their past struggles 
to preserve their independence against fas- 
cism and nazism. 

The United States recognized that this 
determination had to be supported or the 
tough resistance, bitter sacrifices, and great 
contribution of Greece in World War II 
would have been in vain. It was with all 
these considerations in mind that President 
Truman addressed his historic message to 
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Congress. In so doing, the United States 
was irrevocably assuming leadership of the 
free world. 

The Truman doctrine gave Greece the ma- 
terial means to win over armed Communist 
attack the first and only decisive victory by 
any nation. This result was achieved with 
American aid, but through Greek sacrifices 
alone and not the loss of one American life. 
The Truman doctrine was shortly followed 
by the Marshall plan which, in the terms of 
President Truman, is only a development of 
the former, and which enabled Greece, along 
with the rest of Europe, to rehabilitate her 
economy and to put the industry and vitality 
of her people to work in first restoring, and 
then surpassing, prewar levels of production. 

The Mutual Assistance Program and the 
other American contributions to the eco- 
nomic and political stability of the nations 
of the Atlantic Alliance have helped Greece 
to fully regain her international position. 
Today Greece loyally plays her full part as 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, has been the central lever of the 
Balkan Aliiance, and is second to none in 
working with steadfast dedication toward the 
fulfillment of all the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations. 

The confidence of the American people in 
the ability of the people of Greece to survive, 
as expressed by President Truman 10 years 
ago, has been fully justified. The Greek peo- 
ple have enshrined this date in the con- 
science and memory of the nation as sym- 
bolic of American dedication to the unity 
of purpose of the Western World in the de- 
fense of freedom and democracy and as an 
example of everlasting international friend- 
ship and human solidarity. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
believe the pending question is on my 
amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for a vote on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was my understanding that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
desired to be heard on this amendment. 
I now understand that he does not wish 
to be heard. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois had previously ad- 
vised me that he favored the amendment. 
I had his administrative assistant call 
him and I have received definite word 
that the Senator does not care to be 
heard on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the junior Senator 
from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, we 
are very anxious to dispose of at least 
one controversial amendment. We have 
disposed of amendments which were not 
controversial. The amendment which 
I should like to dispose of this afternoon 
is the Bush amendment which seeks to 
delete from the bill a provision in which 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douetas] 
is very much interested, as are also 
some other Members of the Senate. I 
hope we can at least have that amend- 
ment considered and voted on before the 
Senate adjourns, which will be, I assume, 
at 5 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I understand the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] would 
like the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment “3-12-57-H” and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 1, table of contents, to strike 
out “Sec. 23. Disclosures of stock owner- 
ship.” and renumber the following sec- 
tions in title I of the table of contents 
accordingly. 

On page 17, to strike the sentence be- 
ginning on line 2 with the words “Such 
list” through the words “such stock.” on 
line 5. 

On page 17, to strike section 23 and 
renumber the following section of title I 
accordingly. 

On page 41, line 6, to strike “‘section 
32” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
sie 

On page 45, section 49 (c), line 2, to 
strike “section 59 (b)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “section 58 (b).” 

On page 60, section 59 (a), line 3, to 
strike “section 30” and insert in lieu 
thereof “section 29.” 

On page 95, section 23 (c), line 4, to 
strike “section 48” and insert in lieu 
thereof “section 47.” 

On page 96, section 23 (d), line 4, to 
strike “section 32” and insert in lieu 
thereof “section 31.” 

On page 96, section 23 (f), to strike 
the sentence beginning on line 4 with 
“Such list’ through the words “such 
stock.” on line 7. 

On page 97, to strike subsection (g) of 
section 23 and renumber the following 
subsections of section 23 accordingly. 

On page 99, section 23 (1), lines 15 and 
16, to strike “section 59” and insert in 
lieu thereof “section 58.” 

On page 118, section 39 (1), line 3, to 
strike ‘‘section 34” and insert in lieu 
thereof “section 33.” 

On page 165, section 27 (a), to strike 
the sentence beginning on line 4 with 
“Such list” through the words “such 
stock.” on line 7. 

On pages 165 and 166, to strike sec- 
tion 27 (b). 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr.. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
this is an important amendment, and I 
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hope we may have the yeas and nays 
on it and that there will be a quorum 
call so that the Senate will know that 
a vote is going to be had on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield for the purpose of my suggesting 
the absence of a quorum, with the un- 
derstanding that he will not lose the 
floor? 

Mr. BUSH. I should like the Senator 
from Texas to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Connecticut may yield to 
me so that I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum, without the Senator losing 
his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ervin McNamara 
Allott Flanders Monroney 
Anderson Frear Morse 
Barrett Fulbright Morton 
Beall Goldwater Mundt 
Bennett Gore Neuberger 
Bible Green O’Mahoney 
Blakley Hayden Pastore 
Bricker Hennings Payne 
Bridges Hickenlooper Potter 
Bush Hill Purtell 
Butler Holland Revercomb 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jackson Schoeppel 
Carroll Javits Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.J. 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Chavez Kefauver Stennis 
Church Kerr Symington 
Clark Knowland Talmadge 
Cooper Kuchel Thurmond 
Cotton Lausche Thye 
Dirksen Malone Watkins 
Douglas Mansfield Wiley 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Williams 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Young 
Ellender McClellan 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on Official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska], and the Senator from 


Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are 


absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on behalf of the Select Commit- 
tee on Investigation of Improper Activi- 
ties in Labor-Management Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair.) A quorum is 
present. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busu], which, 
without objection, will be considered 
en bloc. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to me? I wish to request the yeas 
and nays on the question of agreeing to 
his amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the 
Senator from Connecticut called up the 
amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; I have called it up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH], I ask for the yeas 
ana nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Members now on the floor will 
remain here until the vote on the Bush 
amendment is taken. I understand that 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut will discuss his amendment for a 
period of approximately 5 minutes. 
Then there will be some discussion by 
Senators who are opposed to the amend- 
ment; but soon we shall reach the vote 
on the amendment, and apparently that 
vote will be the last yea-and-nay vote 
taken on the bill this afternoon. 

So it will save the time of all Senators 
if the Members now present will remain 
until the yea-and-nay vote is taken, so 
it will not be necessary to develop an- 
other live quorum before that occurs. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment upon which the 
Senate is about to vote is to strike from 
the bill section 23, which would require 
the record owners of stock in a national 
bank or member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System or any banks insured by 
the FDIC to report to the bank in ques- 
tion the names of beneficial owners of 
the stock or of those having an equitable 
interest in the stock. 

This provision was not included in the 
committee print on which the commit- 
tee held public hearings. No public 
hearings were held on this section 23. 
It was included in the bill in executive 
session, on the motion of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

The reasons the Senator from Illinois 
gave to the committee were, as I recall, 
first, that the disclosure in the Illinois 
banking scandal of last year was that 
a State official having bank supervisory 
duties was the beneficial owner of stock 
in a bank, and that that fact apparently 
was unknown to the bank and to other 
supervisory authorities. However, I be- 
lieve that was not the bank in which the 
frauds were committeed. Second, the 
Senator from Illinois voiced some fear— 
which I believe not to be supported by 
any evidence—that gangsters or other 
underworld characters had obtained or 
might obtain control of certain banking 
institutions. I repeat that no evidence 
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to that effect has come before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee or before 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, one can understand, 
and can share, the concern of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois because of the bank 
seandals which occurred in his State. 
Certainly they were most regrettable. 
One can also understand the desire of 
the Senator from Illinois to have ex- 
posure made of any control of a bank 
or banks by any members of the under- 
world. Certainly none of us favors 
having any banks under such control. 

However, the remedy the Senator from 
Illinois has proposed for the. evils about 
which he complains—evils which I be- 
lieve to be largely imaginary—would be 
both ineffective and so far reaching as 
to impose serious hardships upon all 
banks, and to discourage investments in 
bank stocks, and thus to decrease the 
possibility of acquiring new capital 
needed for the protection of bank de- 
positors. 

We have evidence from trustees who 
own bank stocks and from others who 
own bank stocks—from those who have 
agency accounts, and so forth—ihat if 
this section remains in the bill, it will 
have an unfortunate and depressing ef- 
fect upon bank stocks and upon the 
ability of banks to raise capital. That 
is a very serious matter, and such a de- 
velopment should not be encouraged. 

I have pointed out that section 23 was 
inserted in the bill without public hear- 
ings being held on it. No members of 
the banking industry had an opportunity 
to appear before the committee and testi- 
fy in regard to this issue. The Federal 
Reserve Board did not have such an op- 
portunity; the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation did not have such an oppor- 
tunity; the Comptroller of the Currency 
did not have such an opportunity. How- 
ever, after this item came into the bill, 
a request was made of the committee— 
it was done at my request, I believe— 
that the three controlling, supervisory 
agencies—the Federal Reserve Board, 
the FDIC, and the Comptroller of the 
Currency—hbe allowed to submit state- 
ments on the amendment. Such per- 
mission was granted. Without excep- 
tion, all three of them filed statements in 
opposition to this section 23. However, 
they were not given an opportunity to 
appear before the committee and to 
testify concerning the item. 

I have received, as I understand many 
other Senators have received, telegrams 
from all over the country, from banks 
and other interested parties, opposing 
section 23 of the bill. I have received 
telegrams from the American Bankers 
Association and the “ew York Bankers 
Association. I hold in my hand tele- 
grams which I have not previously placed 
in the RECORD, but which I should like 
to submit for the Recorp at this point. 

I have a message from Charles R. 
Howell, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks. I have 
one from George A. Newbury, chair- 
man of the legislative committee 
of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
ticn. Ihave one from Vernon Alexander, 
president of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association. I have a telegram from 
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William L. Kleitz, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. I 
have one from Mr. S. Sloan Colt, chair- 
man of the Board of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

I ask- unanimous consent that these 
telegrams be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRENTON, N. J., March 14, 1957. 
Senator Prescotr BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge that recently added change 
in Financial Institutions Act, section 23, title 
1, etc., be not enacted pending further 
studies: To avoid creating undue burden on 
transferability of bank stocks and increase 
the difficulty of raising necessary bank capi- 
tal. Although the objective may be sound, 
a more workable method should be found. 

CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
National Association Supervisors 
of State Banks. 


New Yoorg, N. Y., March 14, 1957. 
Senator PRESCOTT BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The legislative committee of the New York 
State Bankers Association unanimously urges 
the passage of S. 1451, Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, with the Bush amendment elimi- 
nating the requirement for listing beneficial 
bank stock ownership. 

GEORGE A. NEWBURY, * 

Chairman, Legislative Committee, 

New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


New York, N. Y., March 14, 1957. 
Senator Prescorr BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the commercial banks of New 
York State and our membership we earnest- 
ly request your support of S. 1451 financial 
Institutions Act of 1957 and wholeheartedly 
favor the Bush amendment which would 
eliminate the burdensome requirements for 
disclosure of beneficial bank stock member- 
ship. ~ 

VERNON ALEXANDER, 
President, New York State Bankers 
Association. 


New York, N. Y., March 14, 1957. 
The Honorable Prescott BusH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My attention has been called to section 23 
and related sections of the Financial Insti- 
tutions Act of 1957. The provisions of these 
sections would impose serious burdens on 
banks, would restrict the market for their 
shares and have other far-reaching implica- 
tions.. I urge that no action be taken to en- 
act these sections into law at least until 
institutions affected have an opportunity to 
be heard. I therefore strongly support the 
amendment you introduced which will leave 
this highly technical and controversial 
subject for further and more mature con- 
sideration. 

WILLIAM L. KLEITZ, 
President, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


New York, N. Y., March 15, 1957. 
The Honorable PRESCOTT BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 
We wish to register objection to section 23 
of title I of the proposed Financial Institu- 
tions Act of 1957 and to companion provisions 
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in titles II and III and urge the elimination 
of these provisions and the references to 
them in the bill. We understand that you 
have introduced an amendment to accom- 
plish this. 

BANKERS TRUST CO., 

S. SLOAN COLT, 

Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BUSH. I. should like to complete 
my statement, but I yield for a question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has a message from 
the American Bankers Association, and, 
if so, what reasons the association gives 
for its opposition. 

Mr. BUSH. I have a statement from 
the American Bankers Association, 
which would take me some time to 
read, but which appears on page 3693 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 14. 

I shall read the letter of Mr. Erle 
Cocke, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, but I shail not read the 
memorandum. This is a letter from the 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation: 

DEAR SENATOR BUSH: I am enclosing here- 
with a brief preliminary analysis of the pro- 
visions in S. 1451, the proposed Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957, with respect to 
disclosure of stock ownership of bank stock. 
Inasmuch as these provisions in the bill 
were not subject to public hearings, there 
was no opportunity for the interested and 
affected parties to offer testimony thereon, 
and, further, there was no advance notice 
which wou'd have afforded an adequate op- 
portunity to make a close and detailed study 
of such provisions. However, in the lim- 
ited time since the bill has been available 
for public examination, we have attempted 
to outline some of the areas of routine bank 
cperations which would be seriously affected 
by these provisions. Even on the basis of 
the limited present analysis, it is clear to 
us that these provisions would raise serious 
legal, operating, and administrative prob- 
lems for the banks, without at the same 
time, necessarily accomplishing the appar- 
ently intended purpose of these provisions. 

I sincerely regret that we have not had 
ample time to give these provisions the ex- 
tended analysis such technical provisions 
require in the interest of sound legislation. 

I am taking the liberty of bringing this 
matters to your attention in the hope that 
you may have the opportunity to present 
it to the Senate. Your cooperation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ERLE COCKE. 


Mr. Cocke is president of the American 
Bankers Association, and the letter 
comes from Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
tell me whether that is the expression 
of that person an an individual, or is 
that the expression of the American 
Bankers Association? i 

Mr. BUSH. This letter was written 
by the president of the American Bank- 
ers Association. It is written on the as- 
sociation’s letterhead. I have read the 
Senator his letter. He can draw kis own 
conclusions. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only say I 
have United States Senate letterheads. 
I can write a letter on a letterhead and 
sign my name to it, but it would not be 
an expression of the Senate. I am try- 
ing to find out if that is the expression 
of the American Bankers Association. I 
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do not know that they have taken a 
position. I have telegrams from some 
who have not expressed any opposition. 
I am trying to ascertain, from my own 
standpoint, what is wrong with the dis- 
closure provision. 

Mr. BUSH. My own understanding of 
Mr. Cocke’s letter is that it represents 
the official position of the American 
Bankers Association, and I would say 
that position is supported by the official 
telegrams representing the other bank- 
ers’ associations, which I put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and from banks 
all over the country. I have to accept 


the letter as having come from Erle 


Cocke, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia would like to say to his col- 
league from New Mexico that, of course, 
this letter does not represent the official 
action of the ABA as such, because it can 
act only in convention, and it meets only 
once a year. The last meeting was 
held at Los Angeles. There has been no 
meeting since this issue arose. 

The chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill was much embarrassed 
when he was voted down in committee 
on this issue, because he tried to confine 
his bill to matters on which public hear- 
ings had been held, and in connection 
with whick. everybody had a chance to 
investigate what was involved. 

As the Senator from Connecticut has 
pointed out, so far as he was able to go, 
after consultation with his advisory com- 
mittee, the head officers of ABA, the 
president of ABA, the staff analyzed the 
question and said that, so far as they 
could see, it was an undesirable change 
in the law which was proposed, and they 
were opposed to it. We kad practically 
the same testimony from the three Fed- 
eral agencies involved, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Comptroller. 

Since the Bush amendment has been 
offered, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has received telegrams from prac- 
tically every State in the Union, and 
from more than one banker in some 
States, expressing the hope the Bush 
amendment would be adopted; in other 
words, expressing opposition to the dis- 
closure provision. So the chairman of 
the subcommittee, when the matter was 
first prought up, announced on the floor 
that he thought this was an issue that 
should go to the House, and not be put 
in the bill at this time. For that rea- 
son the chairman of the subcommittee, 
much as he regretted to go against his 
committee on this question, thought the 
Bush amendment should be adopted and 
the disclosure provision deleted from 
S. 1451. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ican only say I am 
interested in what the Senator has 
stated, but if this is a good provision, 
there is no reason why the Senate should 
turn it down and let the House act on 
it in the first place. Secondly, so far as 
I am personally concerned, I have the 
joy of being a stockholder in two national 
banks, and have no objection to any- 
body’s finding out about it. Ido not see 
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what is wrong with disclosure in the case 
of a national bank. I also happen to 
have a connection with an insurance 
company. I know we are required to 
file statements showing all the securities 
we have. I do not think there is any- 
thing wrong about that. If one is afraid 
to disclose what he owns, it is a sad state 
of affairs. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think there has 
been any trouble finding out who owns 
stocks in banks at any time. I was just 
about to come to that question, and 
point out that, under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], 
another subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee has hearings 
underway with reference to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act, questions relat- 
ing to proxy rules, and that sort of thing, 
and the subcommittee has already spent 
some time in that inquiry. It seems to 
me the question of disclosure of owner- 
ship should properly come before the 
subcommittee headed by the Senator 
from Ohio, of which I am also a member, 
and I shall see that it comes before the 
subcommittee. In fact, it is already be- 
fore it. However, it seems to me there 
is no particular reason why bank stocks 
should be treated any differently from 
any other corporation stocks, or why the 
requirement for disclosure of ownership 
or control should apply only to banks, or 
why banks should be put under the 
burden of reporting all the stockholders 
of record of the banks affected by the 
bill. It would simply put another very 
heavy burden on banks, and, according 
to their own reasoning, would seriously 
interfere with the adequate financing 
of banks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
make two comments arising from the re- 
marks of the Senator from New Mexico. 
In the first place, banks are treated dif- 
ferently from other corporations in 
many respects, because there is a certain 
fiduciary relationship between the func- 
tions of the bank and the public, which 
the Senator mentioned. 

With regard to the statement about 
there being no trouble about disclosure, 
in the Illinois investigation that was had 
last year, the supervisor of banks in that 
State, who was called the auditor, but 
who actually performed the function of 
what would be a banking commissioner 
in my State, secretly held, in the name 
of a dummy, 40 percent of the stock of 
one of the banks involved. It is said 
that there is no trouble about disclosure. 
There is a great deal of trouble about 
disclosure. No one knew of the interest 
which the auditor had in the bank. I 
am confident that if he had been required 
to reveal it, he would never have owned 
the stock, because it would not have been 
wise politically. Of course he did not 
reveal the ownership, because he did not 
want the public to know it. But there 
was no way of finding it out. That situ- 
ation led to his having a special interest 
in the bank. It led to all sorts of com- 
plications, which finally resulted in 
a scandalous situation. The Senator 
knows that it is not easy to determine 
who owns bank stock. 
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Mr. BUSH. I appreciate the position 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. I know that he has given 
some thought to the subject. But the 
question is whether we are to burn down 
the barn in order to catch one rat. I 
submit that merely because of the un- 
fortunate circumstance which happened 
in Illinois, it is not fair to place a burden 
on banks all over the country. They 
have not had an opportunity to send 
representatives before the committee to 
explain their views, and the implications 
of this responsibility which they are 
asked to assume. It has not been the 
practice of the Senate since I have been 
a Member of it to legislate out of hand 
without giving the industries concerned 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think I should say 
to the Senator from Arkansas, for the 
sake of the RrEcorp, that this provision 
would apply only to national bank stock. 
If I remember correctly, the stock which 
was held by the auditor in Illinois was 
in the Elmwood Park State Bank, and 
this provision we would not reach any 
State bank, if I read it correctly. 

Mr. BUSH. It also applies to banks 
which are insured by the FDIC, and also 
to member banks of the Federal Reserve 


System. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But they must be in- 
sured. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Elmwood 


Park Bank would have been covered. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BUSH. I yield. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Iappreciate the com- 


. ment of my colleague in calling atten- 


tion to section 23, on page 17, which 
deals with national banks. But it is also 
true that in other sections disclosure is 
required with respect to State banks 
which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and with respect to State 
banks not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, but which are insured in 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. ‘The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So this disclosure 
provision is not confined to national 
banks. It would apply to State banks. 
The Elmwood Park Bank was a State 
bank, in which Mr. Hodge, the auditor, 
owned 40 percent of the stoek. He used 
not only 1 dummy, but 3 dummies to 
conceal the ownership. He kept chang- 
ing the dummies. It is that fact which 
the Senator from Arkansas revealed, and 
which caused us to believe that this was 
an evil against which we should legislate. 

Mr. BUSH. We understand that the 
provision applies to members of the 
FDIC, and to members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, as well as to national 
banks. That is understood. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only say to 
the Senator that I believe that banks 
generally are regarded as in a some- 
what different category from the aver- 
age business venture. I think most of 
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us recognize that we can hold stock in 
various types of companies, and that 
there is no requirement for disclosure. 
We even recognize that one may start a 
small corporation—and that it is done 
frequently—making use of incorporators 
who have no connection whatever with 
the business. Then the offer of stock is 
made, and the corporation goes ahead 
with its business. That is customary 
practice. 

However, a bank is in an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. It handles not only 
business accounts, but accounts of in- 
dividuals who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to operate carefully and to know 
who all the people are who are con- 
cerned in the operation of the bank. 

The banks have a general guarantee- 
of-investment policy, and they say, “So 
much of your investment will be pro- 
tected.” But beyond that there is a 
great public responsibility. 

I, for one, would be very happy to have 
the opportunity to know who owns the 
stock in all banks. Somehow the word 
gets out. I recall the first share of stock 
I bought in a certain bank. I was divid- 
ing deposits between two banks in the 
same community. The officers of one 
of the banks came to me at once to in- 
quire what had happened, and whether 
that meant that I was withdrawing my 
deposit from their bank. They learned, 
almost before members of my family 
found out, that I had bought an interest 
in the other bank. 

I do not know what the objection 
could be to a provision requiring dis- 
closure of ownership. I believe most 
people know who the principal stock- 
holders in corporations are. I think I 
could make out a list of the largest stock- 
holders of the banks in my community 
without any particular difficulty. But 
there are other individuals who do not 
have the same information. Why are 
they not entitled to the same informa- 
tion I have? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate what the Senator says. To some ex- 
tent it is very logical, indeed. I do not 
oppose by any means— in fact, I think I 
would favor—legislation which would 
require disclosure of stock ownership, or 
a controlling interest within a bank, or 
the amount of stock owned by officers 
and directors of a bank, so that all might 
know who owned the bank and who was 
operating it. I think that is one thing. 
However, it is a different matter to re- 
quire that every stockholder of record, 
every nominee, and every trustee, report 
all the time to each bank the beneficial 
owners of stock. I should say that 99.44 
percent of all that routine would not be 


worth anything to anyone, and would 


accomplish absolutely nothing. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall ke glad to yield in 
a moment. 

I conclude by saying that this subject 
ought to come under the surveillance of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency which handles 
the question of disclosure, and which has 
in hand the question of proxy dis- 
closures. Shortly, within this session of 
the Congress, proposed legislation will be 
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reported from the committee on that 
subject. 

Representatives of the banks, the 
trustees, and the nominees for stock will 
have an opportunity to come before the 
committee and state their views. I do 
not believe there is a Senator 'who feels 
that it is proper, when a sweeping move 
affecting an industry takes place, to ig- 
nore that industry and deny it the priv- 
ilege of testifying before any definitive 
action is taken. 

I now yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

. Mr. CLARK. On March 14 the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
appears from page 3697, a letter from 
the counsel for the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing House Association, Mr. Carl W. 
Funk. I invite the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut to 
the fact that the letter states, in part, 
as follows: 


While we do not question the desirability 


of a bank having a record of the beneficial. 


owners of significant amounts of its stock, 
we think this objective should be accom- 
plished without requiring the notice to be 
given to the bank concerning every bene- 
ficial owner of every small holding of its 
shares, and without requiring the filing with 
the bank of every will and deed of trust by 
every fiduciary who happens to own one or 
more shares of bank stock. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator read the next sentence? 
Mr. CLARK. Ishall be happy to do so. 


Such provisions put a wholly unnecessary 
burden on fiduciaries administering trust 
estates, and on the banks of the country, 
which will undoubtedly. receive innumerable 
reports, wills, and deeds of trust involving 
minute amounts. of their stock, which will 


-have no importance whatever to anyone. 


Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that I share the 
concern of the counsel for the Philadel- 
phia Clearing House Association, and 
would be happy to see, if the Senator’s 
amendment is defeated—as I hope it will 
be—a provision inserted in section 23 
which would exempt from the require- 
ment for disclosure amounts of stock 
which are not significant—let us say 3 
percent or less. 

The letter from the Clearing House 
Association of Philadelphia concludes: 

We therefore urge that this matter be re- 
viewed to see whether the requirements 
should apply only where a substantial per- 
centage of the outstanding stock of a bank 
is involved, such as 10 percent; or whether 
the objective of the sections cannot be ob- 
tained in some less burdensome manner. 


I suggest that that is the best way to 
handle the situation. I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut if it is not true that his 
real objection to the provision is the 
administrative detail which it imposes 
on the banks whose securities are not 
listed on any stock exchange, and many 
of whose securities, particularly in the 
smaller towns, are traded in only pri- 
vately, upon which banks this require- 
ment would be particularly onerous? 
Would it not be possible to meet the 
views of the Senator from Connecticut 
if the section were changed so as to ex- 
clude from the provision the require- 
ment dealing with the ownership of sub- 
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stantial numbers of shares of stock, thus 
meeting the views of the Senator from 
Illinois and other Senators, to the effect 
that the names of the stockholders of 
record who have a beneficial relationship 
with such stock should be disclosed to the 
officers and other stockholders of the 
bank, thereby making it impossible, as 
it is today, for stock ownership of a bank 
to be entirely concealed, with the very 
clear possibility, as happened in Illinois, 
of its falling into hands which, if publicly 
known, would bring the bank into public 
disrepute? 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that he has asked one 
of the longest questions that I have ever 
heard asked on the floor of the Senate. 
I do have objection—and most strenuous 
and violent objection—to the Senate of 
the United States taking action on a 
matter like this without any witnesses 
being given the opportunity to be heard: 
by the committee in charge of the pro- 
posed legislation. I believe that section 
23 and similar sections ought to be 
stricken from the bill. Thatis why I pro- 
posed my amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had a question which 
was similar to the question asked by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. It was sug- 
gested by one of the large banking firms- 
in the State of New York. The sugges- 
tion was made that perhaps we could 
apply this situation to the rules con- 
tained in the SEC Act, which provide 
that officers and directors who have more 
than a 10-percent stock interest shall 
disclose their beneficial interest. Will 
the Senator from Connecticut comment 
on that? 

Mr. BUSH. Iam glad to do so. I þe- 
lieve the situation itself deserves a great 
deal of consideration, and it ought to be 
considered by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, of 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] is chairman. I know that that 
subcommittee has before it similar ques- 
tions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Inasmuch as Iam the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Secu- 
rities, and inasmuch as inquiry is now 
being made by that subcommittee which 
deals with the need of passing a law 
which will require disclosure of the legal 
and equitable ownership of any stock 
held in corporations, I feel that I ought 
to reveal to tie Senate the status of that 
subject as it now appears before the sub- 
committee. Will the Senator yield to me 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator for 
that purpose, provided I do not lose the 
floor. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From my standpoint, 
the testimony which has been adduced 
before the Subcommittee on Securities 
clearly establishes the need for a Federal 
law which will require disclosure of legal 
or equitable ownership in ail corpora- 
tions, limited to the extent that they are 
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under the control of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

There is pending before the subcom- 
mittee a subject of real significance. I 
shall not discuss it on the floor today. 
The query in my mind is whether the 
proposed legislation being considered by 
the Senate should embody that require- 
ment insofar as it affects banks, or 
whether it ought to be assigned to the 
general law dealing with the operation 
of all corporations. 

I wish to repeat the statement made by 
the Senator from Connecticut and the 
Senator from Virginia: that there have 
been no public discussions of the subject 
before the subcommitte. In closed hear- 
ing the proposal was made that the pro- 
vision to which the Senator from Con- 
necticut is now objecting ought to he 
included in the bill. I feel as the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut does: that, on a 
matter so vital as this, there ought to be 
an opportunity for public hearing. 

Although I voted with those who pro- 
posed the inclusion in the pending bill of 
the provision, I am now of the opinion 
that this subject ought to be dealt with 
by the committee in connection with 
general corporate laws. 

Senators might ask me my reason for 
that belief. 

The committee dealing with the bank- 
ing bill has given it sincere and lengthy 
attention. I do not believe that this bill 
ought to include any measure which can 
be taken care of in a separate bill, partic- 
ularly at the risk of taking away votes 
that ought to go to the measure which is 
now pending before the Senate. 

My belief is deep that our general 
security-exchange law ought to contain 
provisions to the effect that all corpora- 
tions having some relationship with the 
Federal Government ought to disclose 
the actual or legal ownership of stock 
held in those corporations, 

I believe as time goes on, and disclo- 
sures are made of proxy fights, the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will understand the 
significance of the general stockholders 
knowing who are their associates, and 
they will understand the significance of 
knowing the identity of the persons who 
are seeking to be elected to directorships 
in corporations. 

My purpose today is not to persuade 
anyone. Iam giving a narration of what 
my knowledge of the subject is. 

To summarize, I believe that a law of 
this type should be passed by Congress. 
I have serious doubts about the advis- 
ability of passing it without giving those 
who would be especially affected by it an 
opportunity to present their views; or the 
wisdom of including such a provision in 
a bill which might go down to defeat 
because of the inclusion of such a provi- 
sion. 

Those are my views on the subject. 

When the question comes before the 
Subcommittee on Securities, I shall fight 
vigorously for a law dealing with the 
subject, not only with respect to banks, 
but with respect to all other corporations 
subject to the direction and control of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

CItI——242 
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-Mr. CLARK. Am I not correct in say- 
ing that banks.are not presently under 
the jurisdiction and authority of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; 
therefore the pending bill is the vehicle 
for an amendment of the kind proposed, 
not a general bill having to do with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. ‘Banks are not sub- 
ject to that provision at the present time. 
Banks likewise are not subject to the 
regulations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission dealing with the re- 
quirement of disclosing information in 
connection with proxy fights. 

However, I am still of the opinion that 
there ought to be one central place to 
which an affected citizen may look in 
order to determine what the provisions 
are with regard to the disclosure of the 
ownership of stock. Those provisions 
should not be distributed and scattered 
through many statutes. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio for the very clear 
statement of his views and his philosophy 
on this whole subject. He has made the 
last few paragraphs of my own speech 
for me. I am now prepared to vote. 

In closing, I hope very much that Sen- 
ators will support my amendment, and 
that section 23 and similar sections will 
be stricken from the bill; and that the 
matter will be taken up by the subcom- 
mittee of which the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Lauscue] is chairman, in the very 
near future. 

I yield the floor. 


AGREEMENT AND PROTOCOL WITH 
AUSTRIA REGARDING CERTAIN 

- BONDS—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in executive session, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the injunction of se- 
crecy be removed from Executive H, 85th 
Congress, 1st session, an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Austria regarding certain bonds 
of Austrian issue denominated in dol- 
lars, together with a related protocol, 
both signed at Washington on Novem- 
ber 21, 1956, and that the agreement and 
protocol, together with the President’s 
message, May be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and that the 
President’s message may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the injunction of secrecy is removed 
from the agreement and protocol, and 
the agreement and protocol, together 
with the President’s message of trans- 


mittal, will be referred to the Committee. 


on Foreign Relations, and the message 
from the President will be printed in 
the Recorp. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a copy of the agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
Republic of Austria regarding certain 
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bonds of Austrian issue denominated in 
dollars, together with a related proto- 
col, both signed at Washington on No- 
vember 21, 1956. 

I transmit also for the information of 
the Senate the report made to me by the 
Secretary of State regarding the agree- — 
ment and protocol. 

The agreement provides a practical 
means of resolving one of the residual 
difficulties of the postwar pericd in the 
financial field between the United States 
and Austria. I recommend that the 
Senate take early and favorable action 
with respect to the agreement and the 
related protocol. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER., 

THE WHITE HoUsE, March 18, 1957. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secretary 
of State. 2. Copy of the agreement and 
protocol.) 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut in his speech 
today and in his speech of last Thurs- 
day seemed to give the impression that 
this provision for disclosure was in some 
mysterious way slipped into the bill 
without due consideration and that. ad- 
vantage was, therefore, taken of the 
banks and of the other members of the 
committee. 

May I point out that the Banking and 
Currency Committee held a very thor- 
ough investigation of the Illinois bank- 
ing scandal and took 1,200 pages of 
testimony on the subject. As I explained 
on the fioor of the Senate last Thursday, 
I was very careful to dissociate myself 
from that investigation because it af- 
fected mainly members of the opposing 
political party, and I did not wish to be 
accused of using my office for partisan 
political advantage. 

But the record is perfectly clear, Mr. 
President, that Mr. Hodge, the State 
auditor, who was also the State bank 
examiner, closed up one bank—and it is 
still not certain whether he should have 
closed it—and that he organized a new 
bank to take over the business of the 
preceding bank and was secretly the 
owner of 40 percent of the stock of that 
bank. He operated, as I said earlier in 
the debate, through three consecutive 
dummies, changing dummies from time 
to time. 

The president of the bank, a former 
governor of Illinois, swore that he did 
not know that Mr. Hodge owned 40 per- 
cent of the stock. The FDIC which ex- 
amined the bank, one of whose trusted 
employees who had examined the bank, 
resigned as examiner to become presi- 
dent of the bank, did not know that Mr. 
Hodge owned 40 percent of the stock. 

I believe the FDIC examiner who later 
became an official of the bank swore that 
he did not know that Mr. Hodge owned 
the stock. 

Here was a case of grave abuse of trust, 
unknown to the president of the bank, 
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and unknown to the examining author- 
ities, and yet it clearly entered into the 
conduct of the bank, affected the loans 
of the bank, determined the deposit 
policy of the bank, and so forth. 

These facts became matters of public 
knowledge, and the question arose as to 
what should be done about it. 

On the 9th of November, the chairman 
of our subcommittee held public hearings 
on the first draft of the present bill. 
There were hearings on the 9th and 10th 
of November. The record will show 
that the Senator from Illinois again and 
again raised the question with the FDIC 
itself about the desirability and necessity 
of disclosure of the ownership of bank 
stock. It is true that no amendment 
was technically drawn, but the issue was 
raised, the evil was exposed, and a 
remedy was suggested. It is true that 
the banking authorities did not come for- 
ward with a remedy as I had hoped they 
would. 

We then moved into executive session 
of the committee, and I then moved that 
a disclosure provision be written for not 
only national banks, but for State banks 
in the Federal Reserve System—which 
are examined by that body and for State 
banks not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, but which are insured in 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

I may point out that all three of these 
classes of banks are affected with a na- 
tional interest. National banks are 
chartered by the Federal Government, 
and there are very strict rules concerning 
their conduct. 

State banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System have their re- 
serve ratios and their general lending ca- 
pacity regulated by the Federal Reserve 
Board. They are examined by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. State banks which are not 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
but are insured by the FDIC are ex- 
amined by that Corporation. Nearly all 
banks have the first $10,000 of their de- 
posits guaranteed by the FDIC. So that 
all these banks have a very intimate re- 
lationship with the Federal Government; 
and the Federal Government, in my judg- 
ment, has the right and responsibility to 
make certain that abuses do not exist. 

Mr. President, the favorable vote on 
this amendment was 11 to 3. There are 
pretty solid men on the committee. 
They did not act in a whimsical manner. 
They were not bamboozled into voting; 
they were not deluded. They exercised 
deliberate, and, I think, good judgment, 
even though the Senator from Connecti- 
cut disagrees with me. 

I must admit, Mr. President, that I 
am puzzled by the objections which have 
been raised by the Senator from Con- 
necticut and by many of the banking 
authorities. 

In the little town in which I grew up we 
would point to people who owned stock in 
the bank and would say, “That man owns 
a tenth of the bank.” It was a matter of 
honor to own stock in the bank, and men 
acquired distinction by owning bank 
stock. I believe that is true today. 
Since we have abolished double liability 
and insured bank deposits it no longer is 
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the financial risk it used tobe. Itis hon- 
orable and not very risky. I have more 
faith in the banks of this country than 
the Senator from Connecticut would 
seem to have. I cannot see why one 
should be ashamed of owning bank stock 
or why one should object to having it 
known. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the case of the 
bank in Illinois to which the Senator has 
referred, did the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation lose any money as a 
result of the peculiar manipulations? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not yet. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is there any pros- 
pect of losing any money? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I were to make a 
comment on that point I might affect the 
financial solidity of the bank, and I do 
not want to do that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would not want 
the Senator to do that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say that the 
affairs of the bank could have been con- 
ducted better. 

Mr. ANDERSON. A bank with which 
I am well acquainted in my home com- 
munity recently cut the value of its 
shares down to about a tenth of their 
former value. The matter was discussed 
with me by the president of the bank 
as to what figure should be put on those 
shares—whether they should be cut to 
$100, $50, $25, or $10. The final deci- 
sion was to place them at a nominal fig- 
ure, such as $25, enabling persons: to 
acquire small amounts of stock of the 
bank. I do not think any of such pur- 
chasers objected to becoming stock- 
holders. They were rather proud to be- 
come stockholders and were glad that 
the price was not $1,100 or $1,000, or 
some figure of that nature. 

It seems to me that ownership of bank 
stock is a desirable thing. I will say to 
the Senator that I have a couple of 
children growing up who, I hope, will 
always have a great. deal of respect for 
the banking system of this country. 
One of the first things I encouraged them 
to do was to acquire a small amount of 
stock in a bank competing with the one 
in which I was interested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator would 
not be ashamed to have it known that 
they own bank stock, would he? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. I want them 
to be proud of the American system of 
banking. I think the ownership of stock 
exemplifies the fact that they are mem- 
bers of the community and have a share 
in its responsibilities. 

I subscribe to what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] said. I would 
gladly support a 5-percent amendment 
to eliminate as much as possible the dif- 
ficulties which arise because of small 
ownership. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with my good 
friend from New Mexico. As I stated in 
the debate last Thursday, it is not our 
intent to require the reporting of the 
ownership of infinitesimal fractions of 
stock. But what the Senator from Con- 
necticut is attempting to do is to strike 
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out this provision completely, so that 
even if a person owned 10, 20, 30, 40, or 
50 percent of the stock, he could conceal 
such ownership behind dummies. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BUSH. May I ask the Senator 
from Illinois if he has not perhaps dis- 
torted my position? I think I said to the 
Senator that I thought this matter ought 
to be explored, and that it ought to be ex- 
plored by the proper committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will deal with the 
question of jurisdiction in a minute. 

Mr. BUSH. The chairman of the sub- 
committee has just said that he intends 
to explore the subject very fully. I agree 
with all that has been said about its be- 
ing good to own bank stocks. That does 
not have anything to do with the amend- 
ment at all. The provision in the bill is 
a burdensome one from an operating 
standpoint. 

I may say to the Senator that one bank 
alone in the State of Connecticut—in 
Hartford—has a common-stock fund 
with 1,200 members. Their counsel has 
advised them that if this section remains 
in the bill, every single share and half 
share owned by the 1,200 members will 
have to be reported. Maybe the figure 
will go up to 1,300 persons. That would 
put a very heavy and unnecessary bur- 
den on them, and it would not do the 
public one bit of good. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I indicated last 
Thursday, and as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has just indicated, we are 
perfectly willing to consider an amend- 
ment which will fix a percentage by law 
below which stock holdings would not 
have to be reported. We are perfectly 
willing to consider that question. But 
what the Senator from Connecticut is 
proposing in his amendment is to elimi- 
nate all reporting. That is what he is 
proposing. Therefore, I say that what 
we should do is to reject his amendment; 
then we can consider a percentage figure. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would not the 
adoption of an amendment to the proper 
section, which I believe the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] said was sec- 
tion 23, to leave the figure at 5 percent, 
deal satisfactorily with the stock of 
holding companies and investment 
trusts? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say about 3 
percent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say that 5 
percent would be a little more liberal 
and would probably get a few more votes. 
But would not 3 percent or 5 percent 
deal more effectively with the invest- 
ment trust situation? I think it would 
be unwise to require an investment trust 
to report, in the names of its members, 
every tiny, individual ownership of 
stock. I think that would be extremely 
undesirable. 

Mr. BUSH. That is exactly what the 
Senator from Connecticut is arguing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; that is not the 
case. The Senator from Connecticut is 
proposing to strike out the whole thing; 
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he is not proposing any percentage lim- 
itation. He is proposing elimination 
with the ax. 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly am. I think 
the Senator from Illinois will agree with 
me that perhaps a course of action will 
have te be followed which will deal with 
the whole situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will come to that 
point in a minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator be 
good enough to inform us what maxi- 
mum percentage limitation he will ac- 
cept if the Bush amendment fails? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say I am not 
adamant. about the precise percentage. 
I have been in touch with bankers, and 
I believe we can reach a Satisfactory per- 
centage. I do not like to do my bargain- 
ing on the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. I am very glad to hear 
the Senator from Illinois say that. I 
should like to have the matter referred 
back to the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are three 
other matters besides the Hodge affair 
which indicate a need for disclosure. 

The first is when one financial insti- 
tution or group of financiers quietly buys 
into a bank, striving to get control, and 
the previous owners do not know what 
has happened. Then the owners wake 
up one morning to learn that control 
has been taken away from them and that 
the ostensible stockholders have been 
merely dummies, while lurking in the 
background is a group which tried to 
take over the bank. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does that involve 
cumulative voting, when they get in in 
that way? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am in favor of cu- 
mulative voting. I may say that cumu- 
lative voting does not mean that a mi- 
nority controls a bank; it merely means 
that a minority has representation on 
the board. 

I would say to those who object to 
cumulative voting that the best protec- 
tion against any alleged dangers from 
cumulative voting is disclosure, rather 
than the abolition of the cumulative 
voting provision. 

The second additional purpose which 
disclosure would carry out is something 
I am a little reluctant to discuss in full; 
yet I think in the interest of candor I 
should speak about it. We are very 
proud of our banking institutions, and 
I believe that the overwhelming majority 
of banks are honestly conducted. At the 
same time, we must recognize that there 
is an underworld in the United States— 
a very powerful underworld which gets 
its money from dubious sources, and, 
upon occasion, invests in financial insti- 
tutions to convert illegitimate gains into 
legitimate investments. 

I believe all people under the law are 
entitled to equal rights; that men of bad 
reputation have the right to walk the 
public streets free from arrest, unless 
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they commit a nuisance; that men of bad 
reputation have the right to buy into 
corporations and banks. I do not be- 
lieve in drawing a distinction and saying 
that good men shall be allowed to do this, 
but that bad men shall not be allowed to 
do the same thing, because who is to be 
the judge of who is good and who is bad? 

But I do believe it should be possible 
to identify who is buying into a bank or 
who is buying into a corporation, and I 
think the requirement for disclosure of 
the real ownership would be of great 
benefit in this connection. 

There is a third point, and it involves 
the Swiss banks. The Swiss banks oper- 
ate, in part, on an international scale. 
They permit numbered accounts, the 
true possessors of which the Swiss banks 
will not reveal. This procedure may be 
innocent and it may not be innocent. 

I do not have all the fears which some 
financial writers have, but there is at 
least a possibility of abuse—and grave 
abuse—in connection with the accounts 
of the Swiss banks. I think every effort 
should be made to get at the real owner- 
ship of the accounts in the Swiss banks. 
I am not certain that the provisions of 
the present act or the present bill will 
do so, because the problem of interna- 
tional law is involved. But at least, the 
disclosure provision enables us to make a 
start in that direction and to present 
demands upon the Swiss Government 
and the Swiss banks, and also it lays the 
basis for further action. 

So I submit that the principle of dis- 
closure is sound and is needed, and that 
with a percentage figure upon which we 
can agree and which we can accept, any 
possibility of additional and unnecessary 
work will be removed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. ‘The Senator says 
that he would like to have disclosure, 
and I agree with him on that. I simply 
wonder why he does not offer such an 
amendment. I think it would be better 
to offer an amendment which deals with 
section 23. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The point there is 
that it would have to deal not only with 
section 23, which refers to the national 
banks, but also would have to refer to 
the State banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not question 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And to State banks 
which are under the FDIC. So technical 
drafting off the floor would be needed. 
I have a draft ready, but I prefer not 
to offer it at this point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I observe the able 
majority leader on the floor. It seems 
to me that if this is a matter which 
requires some drafting, it might be well 
if we went over and had such an amend- 
ment before us tomorrow. 

I am very much attracted to the argu- 
ment which the able Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] makes about the 
institutions; and my dear friend, the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND], has a problem in his State con- 
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cerning ownership, as to which he needs 
some help. 

I should think that if the majority 
leader could see his way clear not to 
proceed further today, we might later 
find ourselves in some sort of agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam perfectly willing 
to accept the principle of limitation and 
to fix a percentage below which the re- 
porting of stockholdings will not he 
necessary. But the Bush amendment in 
its present form calls for the abolition 
of all reporting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, some of our colleagues have left 
the Chamber. I would not want to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and call 
them back for a yea-and-nay vote, very 
much later in the afternoon. If we are 
to vote today, I hope we shall vote 
promptly. If not, on tomorrow, after the 
Senate convenes, there can be brief de- 
bate, and then the vote can be taken at 
an early hour. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
say to my good friend, the distinguished 
majority leader, that I believe I shall be 
able to complete my remarks in approxi- 
mately 5 minutes. 

First, I wish to take up the question 
of jurisdiction, to which the Senator 
from Connecticut referred. It was also 
referred to by our good friend, the junior 
Senator from Ohio. 

In connection with the question of 
jurisdiction, I should like to point out 
that the Banking Subcommittee which 
handled this measure has jurisdiction of 
all banking measures; and the Banking 
and Currency Committee has a Securi- 
ties Subcommittee, which handles all 
securities measures. Any measure deal- 
ing with banks falls under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Banking Subcommittee. If 
Senators think bankers do not like this 
amendment, however, let Senators listen 
to what the bankers would say if we 
were to try to place the banks under the 
provisions of the Securities Exchange 
Act. The loud shrieks in opposition to 
the pending bill would be as nothing, 
when compared to the piercing cries 
which would rise to the very heavens if 
such a measure were brought forward. 

I may also point out that banks do not 
come. under the jurisdiction of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission—not 
so much because of any specific exemp- 
tion, as because of the fact that the 
Securities and Exchange Act at present 
deals only with securities listed on the 
stock exchanges; and, so far as I know, 
at present no bank has its stock listed 
on the exchanges. I believe one bank 
did have its stock listed on the exchanges 
some years ago; as I recall, the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York had its 
stock so listed. But that is not the case 
at this time. 

Therefore, under the law as presently 
constituted, banks are completely ex- 
clude@ from the application of the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act. Furthermore, 
banks are specifically excluded from the 
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application of the bill to regulate over- 
the-counter sales of unlisted securities. 
As we know, that bill has already been 
introduced. So, Mr. President, both in 
the case of existing legislation and in 
the case of contemplated legislation, 
banks are outside the jurisdiction of the 
Securities Exchange Act. 

Mr. President, if we believe in the 
principle of disclosure, this is a good time 
to establish the precedent by applying 
that principle to banks, instead of post- 
poning its application, in the hope that 
it would be applied by an agency which 
might not be able to apply it. 

So, Mr. President, if we believe in the 
principle of disclosure, this is a good 
time to begin by having disclosure re- 
quired in the case of banks. Then, if 
that arrangement proved to be a good 
one—as I believe it would—we could 
extend it into the field of corporations, 
both in the case of securities listed on 
the exchanges and, if that seemed de- 
sirable, in the case of over-the-counter 
securities, as well. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Myr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In the case of 
Senate bill 1451, is not the bill before 
us because it endeavors to codify and 
to put into one measure all Federal 
legislation dealing with the control, reg- 
ulation, and operation of our banking 
system and all our financial institutions? 
Is not that one of the principal reasons 
for the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly it is. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Ninety percent of 
the provisions of the bill are found in 
existing legislation, which is merely 
brought up to date or codified in this 
measure. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the disclosure of 
the ownership of bank stock is so im- 
portant as I believe it to be and as the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois real- 
izes it to be, particularly when the 
amount held is above an infinitesimal or 
unimportant amount, is not the place for 
such a requirement in the pending meas- 
ure? Does not the Senator from Illinois 
agree? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ITIheartily agree. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The junior Sena- 
tor from Ohio has said he is in great 
sympathy with the purposes of this pro- 
vision, and that he expects to get to it 
in the overall securities and exchange 
regulations, but that he feels that action 
on this provision should wait, in view 
of the fact that hearings are being held 
by the subcommittee. But certainly the 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which spent many weeks 
on hearings on this bill, and listened to 
every recommendation the bankers, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency had to 
make, showed that they were confident— 
and they showed it by the vote of 7 to 
3, as I recall. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The vote was 11 
to 3. G 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct; 
they showed by their vote of 11 to 3 
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that they were confident that it is im- 
portant that this provision be included 
in the pending measure. 

Much has been made of the letters 
from the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
I have read those letters. When we boil 
them down to their essence, we find—de- 
spite all the fancy language used—that, 
first, those agencies believe that the in- 
clusion of this provision would require 
a certain amount of additional work on 
the part of bank stockholders and banks; 
and, second, that it might discourage 
the ownership of bank stock. 

On the other hand, the Senator’s 
amendment limiting the application of 
the provision, and providing that it shall 
apply only to those holding as much as 
3 percent or 5 percent, would reduce to a 
very small amount the extra work 
burden, would it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ` That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Furthermore, in 
view of the good dividends which bank 
stock is paying today in this time of the 
tight-money policy, people would be will- 
ing to buy bank stock even if they had 
to have their names displayed in neon 
lights. In other words, under present 
circumstances, the ownership or pur- 
chase of bank stock would not be dis- 
couraged by requiring that the names 
of the holders of such stock be made 
public. Instead, the decision on wheth- 
er to purchase bank stock would hinge 
on the question of whether it would be 
a good, sound investment. 

So, Mr. President, if we strike out 
the provisions requiring the listing of 
true ownership, the bankers who today 
are sending us telegrams, would, if proxy 
fights and raiding began, begin to beg 
us to give them some protection against 
such raiding, by means of proxy fights, 
of our time-honored institutions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree. 

Mr. President, if the Bush amendment 
is rejected, I now wish to give notice that 
I intend to offer, for inclusion at appro- 
priate places in the bill, the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That this section shall not ap- 
ply to record owners of stock who hold stock 
for beneficial owners who own less than 3 
percent of that bank’s stock. 


So, Mr. President, the pledge has now 
been made a matter of record, if the 
Bush amendment is rejected. 

However, I desire to point out that if 
the Bush amendment is adopted, it will 
prevent the disclosure of any ownership 
of the stock—whether 10 percent, 20 
percent, 30 percent, 40 percent, or 50 
percent—of a bank. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a perfecting amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
in line 5 of section 23, after the word 
“stock”, it is proposed to insert “in excess 
of 5 percent”; and on page 165, in line 7 
of section 27, after the word “stock”, it 
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is proposed to insert “in excess of 5 per- 
cent.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment on behalf of myself 
and the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico and the Senator 
from New York have offered a perfect- 
ing amendment, and in view of the fact 
that the hour is now late, I should like 
to express the hope that no yea-and-nay » 
votes will be taken this evening, but that 
on tomorrow there be a brief debate, and 
then the vote be taken. If that course 
is agreeable to all Senators, we can ar- 
range to proceed accordingly. If that 
understanding is reached, if any Mem- 
ber of the Senate desires to address the 
Senate before the end of the session to- 
day, I shall be glad to have the Senator 
recognized for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the resolution adopted 
earlier today, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of President 
Magsaysay, of the Republic of the 
Philippines, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 11 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, March 19, 1957, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 18, 1957: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Gerald A. Drew, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Haiti. 

Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the -United 
States of America to Bolivia. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Fred A. Bantz, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant. Secretary of the Navy, vice Raymond 
Fogler, resigned. y 

IN THE Navy 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5231, Vice Adm. Austin K. Doyle, United 
States Navy, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, I nominate 
him to have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of vice admiral while so serving. 

Vice Adm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice admiral. 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5231, Rear Adm. George W. Anderson, 
Jr., United States Navy, for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of said section, 
I nominate him to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of vice admiral while so serv- 
ing. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 18, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. W. Boyd Bryant, Crewe Methodist 
Church, Crewe, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for this 
day, its blessings, and the challenging op- 
portunities it affords us. Help us not to 
waste this day. 

We thank Thee for America and for 
her rich heritage and traditions. May 
we ever hold them sacred. 

Bless, we pray, the President, the 
Members of Congress, and every depart- 
ment of our Government with a right 
understanding and a pure purpose as 
they lead this Nation. 

We pray especially for the Members 
of this House of Congress as they begin 
this day’s work. May the spirit of the 
living God direct all their ways and may 
the love of God reign in their hearts, and 
may they have the peace of God which 
passes all understanding. Give them 
wisdom as they help shape the destiny 
of our Nation and the world. Keep them 
keenly aware of the responsibility that 
is theirs. Enable them to rise absve all 
self-seeking and party zeal as they strive 
to serve their countrymen. We pray. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 14, 1957, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

On March 9, 1957: 

H. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution to promote 

peace and stability in the Middle East. 
On March 14, 1957: i 

H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton as citizen regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

H. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Members of Congress. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 209 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution to provide 
interim assistance, through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, in relieving the 
shortage of funds for home loans, and for 
other purposes. 


THE GERRY MURPHY CASE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day my distinguished colleague Sena- 
tor Morse called an executive session of 
his Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
Latin American Affairs, and very kindly 
allowed me to be present. The Gerry 
Murphy case was discussed with the act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of State for La- 
tin American Affairs, Mr. Roy Rucbot- 
tom, an able and devoted official. 

On the next day, Saturday, the State 
Department made public their latest 
note to the Dominican Republic. The 
Dominican explanation of Murphy’s 
death at the hands of de la Maza was 
rejected. The suicide note was found 
by the FBI to be a forgery, a fact with 
implications leading necessarily to Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo himself as the mur- 
derer both of Galindez and Gerry Mur- 
phy. 

A more immediate move by the United 
States, however, should be taken at once 
by declaring the Dominican Govern- 
ment’s consul general in New York, Ar- 
turo R. Espaillat persona non grata. I 
personally can overlook his defamatory 
public statements about me, but in view 
of the disclosures in this note it seems 
clear that he should not be allowed to 
remain in diplomatic status here. 

These disclosures make a congres- 
sional investigation all the more im- 
portant. My. original charges of a de- 
liberate attempt by the Dominican Gov- 
ernment to deceive our Government as 
to how Gerry Murphy died are now 
fully substantiated. I ask your help in 
bringing this matter to the immediate 
attention of the appropriate committees 
of this Congress. 


A PLAN TO FINANCE FEDERAL AID 
FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, my proposal 
to have returned to each State a sum 
equal to 1 percent of the total on income 
taxes collected on individual and cor- 
porate incomes under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, is one of the fairest 
and most nondiscriminatory measures 
that could be worked out to relieve the 
ever-increasing problem of adequate 
public schools. The bill simply provides 
that each State and Territory will have 
returned 1 percent of the total taxes 
collected from that particular State or 
Territory each year to be used for pub- 
lic-school construction. 

I do not believe there is a State or 
Territory that is not in trouble in pro- 
viding adequate school facilities for their 
children. The question of proper edu- 
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cation speaks for itself and the child 
who grows into adult manhood or wo- 
manhood without the benefit of a de- 
cent education suffers a very serious 
handicap. The answer to the problem 
of better education for our children rests 
in improved educational facilities. By 
providing a return of a portion of the 
tax dollar to each State for school con- 
struction a certain amount of funds now 
used for school construction could be re- 
leased to provide possibly a better salary 
scale for teachers which would in turn 
attract the best-qualified teachers. It is 
alarming to note the high percentage of 
teachers who turn their back-on the pro- 
fession in every State each year because 
of low salaries and inferior working con- 
ditions. 

One of the important features of the 
proposal is to provide that the funds re- 
turned would be used for public school- 
room construction as prescribed by the 
laws of such State or Territory. If we 
can secure the use of these funds with- 
out entangling Federal restrictions then 
we will have accomplished a very fine 
purpose. One of the principal arguments 
which has existed in the past against 
Federal aid to education has been the 
threat of strict Federal controls reach- 
ing into every community of every State. 

The basis by which the sum of money 
is determined, that is 1 percent of taxes, 
is a fair one as the money originates in 
the State and is allocated on the basis 
of the tax dollar paid into the Federal 
Treasury. We do not have a situation 
under this bill wherein a rich State sup- 
ports a poor State. Each State stands 
on its own resources and the distribu- 
tion of the money is absolutely fair. 

In my opinion this bill meets all re- 
quirements of a successful program to 
provide much-needed improvements in 
our public educational system. 


VACATING SPECIAL ORDER FOR 
TODAY 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the special order 
granted me for today be vacated and that 
I may address the House on Monday 
next for 1 hour at the conclusion of the 
legislative business and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INCREASED ALLOTMENTS FOR 
DURUM WHEAT 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to advise the House, after consulting the 
leadership on both sides, that it has been 
decided to call up tomorrow, under sus- 
pension of the rules, the bill S. 323. 


THE DEATH OF RAMON MAGSAYSAY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 

the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gor- 

DON]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a great shock and over-whelming 
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sense of loss that I read that the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, Ramon Magsay- 
say, had met an early and untimely 
death in an airplane accident. 

President Magsaysay was always a 
great friend of the United States and a 
great friend of democracy. He had done 
much to lead the people of the Republic 
of the Philippines toward a prominent 
place in the free world. His infiuence 
extended far beyond the borders of his 
own country; indeed he was everywhere 
respected for his ability, for his leader- 
ship and for his devotion to the cause of 
democracy and of his people. In addi- 
tion to being a great leader of his own 
people, he was a great leader of the free 
world. ` 

Iam today introducing a resolution ex- 
pressing the regret of this body at the 
untimely death of Mr. Magsaysay. Such 
a resolution can only very inadequately 
express our sense of loss. I only can say 
that I wish there were more men like 
Ramon Magsaysay. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the majority 
leader, the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
unexpected and tragic death of Ramon 
Magsaysay, President of the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines, brings sadness 
everywhere. While still in the prime of 
life, he had given to his people leader- 
ship that brought to him world recogni- 
tion as one of the outstanding leaders of 
this trying period of the world’s history. 
His outstanding ability, his sound pro- 
gressiveness, his great courage and his 
dedicated life in the cause of the people 
and of democratic institutions of gov- 
ernment brought great honor and glory 
to his government and his people. 

But for his tragic death, President 
Magsaysay had many years ahead of 
him in meeting the problems confront- 
ing his people and to making his marked 
contributions towards the solutions of 
the ills of the world. 

His prominent place in the pages of 
history is already made. He leaves to 
those who follow him in the leadership 
of the Government of the Philippines a 
heritage—a spirit—and a symbol of lead- 
ership for them to follow. 

There are few leaders anywhere whose 
popular support was greater than Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, or who had more 
worldwide respect, particularly, in 
those nations that want to be free under 
their own law. 

For President Magsaysay not only un- 
derstood the deeper meaning of freedom 
and liberty, but he knew that freedom 
and liberty must be the basis or foun- 
dation upon which a nation and a people 
must build a better life for the common 
good—economically, socially and polit- 
ically. 

In connection with the domestic prob- 
lems confronting his country, his pro- 
gram was to put greater emphasis on 
improving health, education, roads, and 
economic conditions of the lower income 
groups. He had made great progress in 
carrying out this progressive and con- 
structive program. ‘The friends of the 
Philippines and its people will watch and 
hope that the new leadership will follow 
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his course and carry out and consum- 
mate his great program. 

There was no person in the world who 
had a clearer insight and knowledge of 
the intent and purposes of atheistic 
communism. than did the late President. 
His views on communism were clear. 
His actions showed this fact. 

He was not deceived by the hypocriti- 
cal and false promises of the Com- 
munists. 

He knew the leaders of communism 
are mental prisoners of an ideology bent 
on world revolution and world domi- 
nation. 

He was not deceived by their moves 
from time to time or an outward change 
in policy or procedure—prompted by ex- 
pediency, but with no change in intent. 

He knew that the national objectives 
of his country, in accordance with its 
culture, could not be attained under 
communism. 

He knew that such objectives could 
only be attained with the Government of 
the Philippines retaining its fullness of 
sovereignty. He knew that this basic 
thought applied to all other countries. 

He knew that Communist control of 
any country would result in the impair- 
ment or destruction of the fullness of 
sovereignty, and of the free exercise 
thereof. 

President Magsaysay knew that athe- 
istic communism was the enemy and de- 
stroyer of liberty. 

President Magsaysay’s memory will 
always live in the hearts and minds of 
the people of the Philippines. The light 
from the candle of his life will never 
die in the hearts and minds of men and 
women everywhere who want to be free 
under their own law. 

To the Government and the people of 
the Philippines, and to Mrs. Magsaysay 
and her loved ones, I extend my heart- 
felt sympathy in their great loss and 
sorrow. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the minority leader, the distinguished 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Philippine Republic mourns its beloved 
President, Ramon Magsaysay. America 
mourns a true friend. The free world 
has lost an outstanding advocate of free- 
dom and liberty, a successful fighter 
against communism. 

Ramon Magsaysay can well be com- 
pared to Abraham Lincoln. Both 
brought their countries through the 
trials and tribulations of civil conflict. 
Both died tragic deaths before their 
work was completed. Both had that 
deep love of their fellow men, that sin- 
cere and inspired human touch that 
made them loved as well as respected. 

Magsaysay, as did Lincoln, brought 
government close to the people. Every 
citizen, be he ever so humble, could bring 
his problem directly to his President, 
and be assured of sympathetic personal 
attention—and action. 

Magsaysay ended the Communist Huk 
rebellion, a civil war which swept much 
of the island of Luzon. The rank and 
file of the rebels who surrendered were 
given a new start in life as independent 
farmers is a free enterprise system. 
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‘A true friend of the United States, 
Magsaysay said: 

I held American boys in my arms while 
they were dying. And why were they dying? 
Because they had come to free my coun- 
try. * * * Of course I’m pro-American, and 
I’m proud of it. 


We in America extend our deepest 
sympathy to our sorrowing brothers in 
the Philippines. Ramon Magsaysay has 
died, but his work has not died with him. 
His place in history is secure, as a great 
human being, as a defender of freedom, 
who helped make it a reality to so many 
of his countrymen. He has gone to join 
Abraham Lincoln—and with Abraham 
Lincoln, his soul will keep marching on. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Bocecs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in Decem- 
ber last year, a group of us returning 
from the annual meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Bangkok had 
the great pleasure of a long and fruit- 
ful meeting with President Magsaysay 
of the Philippines. 

The President of the Philippines, who 
was killed on yesterday in a tragic air- 
plane crash, was one of the outstanding 
leaders of democracy in Southeast Asia. 
He personified the ideals and the essence 
of democracy. He was a man of his 
people, who understood his people; a 
man who had given all of his talents and 
his courage both in the arena of the bat- 
tlefield and in the arena of politics. He 
had been one of the great guerrilla lead- 
ers in the Philippines against the Japan- 
ese in the war beginning in 1941. 

His love for freedom and his unalter- 
able opposition to communism was ex- 
pressed in speeches to young people on 
the very day before his death. 

Neutralism is un-Filipino— 


He told graduates of Southwestern 
College— 
To attempt to foist it upon our people is to 
do them a grave disservice. The country has 
no need of fence sitters in the struggle to 
preserve our way of life. 


At the University of San Carlo he 
said: 

You do not need to be anti-American or 
antiforeign to be resoundingly pro-Filipino. 
* * * You are the battlefield on which fu- 
ture wars will be won or lost. You cannot 
remain neutral. * * + You have to take a 
stand. 


The free world can scarce afford to 
lose men of the character of President 
Magsaysay. I am quite certain that all 
of us join in expressing to the people of 
the Philippines our profound regret and 
sorrow at this tragic accident. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world was shocked and grieved to learn 
yesterday of the death of one of the out- 
standing leaders of the free world in its 
fight against communism, President 
Ramon Magsaysay of the Philippines. 
The United States and the Western 
World has lost a great friend. The peo- 
ple of the Philippines have lost an in- 
spiring leader. 

Having served with the Army in the 
Philippines during World War II and 
having seen the devastation that war 
brought to its people I was familiar with 
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the problems that President Magsaysay 
faced and I followed his administration 
with keen interest. Here was a leader 
who outmaneuvered and defeated the 
Communist Huks in the islands because 
he sprang from and understood the 
problems of the common masses—the 
one great source on which communism 
usually feeds and spreads. The great 
faith that the common Filipino placed in 
him was a tribute to his fervor, his per- 
sonality, his ability to conduct a govern- 
ment on a plane that met with world 
approval. His deep concern and ever- 
lasting faith in the people themselves 
was the hallmark of his meteoric rise and 
success. — 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that I reflect 
the views of Members of Congress when 
I express our profound sympathy to the 
people of the Philippines in the untimely 
death of their President. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include editorials from the New York 
times and the Washington Post on the 
death of President Magsaysay. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the Washington Post] 
RAMON MAGSAYSAY 


The death of Ramon Magsaysay of the 
Philippines in an airplane crash is, as Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo said yesterday, 
“a tragedy for all free men.” Though he was 
an unsophisticated popular hero of only 49, 
President Magsaysay- had become the fore- 
most symbol of democracy and the struggle 
for freedom in Asia. He seems to be assured 
_of a great place in history, but that will be 
little solace to his grief-stricken countrymen 
who have been relying on his leadership to 
carry them through a time of turbulent 
transitions. 

President Magsaysay is known around the 
world as a devoted friend of the United 
States, a tough fighter against communism, 
a sincere and honest reformer and a fearless 
crusader against corruption. His greatest 
achievement, however, appears to have been 
the winning of the affection and trust of 
his people. In fact as well as in sympathy 
he was one with the rank and file of Filipinos 
who encounter many problems. 

Probably the most characteristic act of his 
administration was his establishment of a 
Presidential complaints and action commit- 
tee in the Malacanang Palace—the Philippine 
White House. Complaints that formerly 
went to the Communists came flowing into 
the President’s office, and a vast amount of 
his time was spent in trying to solve the 
problems and right the wrongs that the peo- 
ple laid before him. On one occasion he 
broke up an official meeting and drove near- 
ly 100 miles to save a tenant from unlawful 
eviction. The landlord went to jail despite 
the fact that he had contributed to Magsay- 
say’s campaign. 

Actions of this sort convinced the peo- 
ple that the government in Manila was their 
friend. In the Orient where governments 
are traditionally regarded as hostile to the 
interests of the rank and file this is an 
achievement of the utmost significance. 
Many of the ambitious reforms sought by the 
Magsaysay administration have not yet borne 
much fruit. The legislature passed his land 
reform bill, but the actual breaking up of 
the large estates is just getting under way. 
The President set an example of scrupulous 
conduct in high office, but he had not fully 
succeeded in purging the Government of cor- 
ruptionists. Many of his followers have been 
disappointed in the delays these undertak- 
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ings encountered, but they have never 
doubted the integrity of the President nor 
his wholehearted devotion to the public in- 
terest. 

Despite many setbacks, therefore, he seems 
to have achieved his greatest goal of strong- 
ly buttressing the democratic way of life in 
the hearts of the people. More than any 
other person, he can be credited with sav- 
ing the Philippines from the Communist 
menace which made a good deal of head- 
way under the lax regime of his predecessor. 
But Magsaysay knew that communism can- 
not be licked by guns alone. The human 
and humanitarian qualities that he brought 
to his Presidency have made him a sort of 
Filipino Lincoln whose tragic death will 
sanctify the ends for which he worked. 

Fortunately, the Filipinos have had suf- 
ficient experience in self-government to take 
this blow in stride. The new President, 
Carlos P. Garcia, is a man of long experience 
in public life, and is said to be devoted to 
the Magsaysay causes. In the election next 
fall the people will have a chance to choose 
a new leader, and the intense devotion to 
President Magsaysay creates a virtual cer- 
tainty that his elected successor will be 
pledged to follow in his footsteps. 


[From the New York Times] 
A Great LEADER DIES 


The tragic death of President Ramon Mag- 
saysay has taken from the Philippines, and 
the Filipino people, a great leader. His 
greatness lay, in part, in the very fact that he 
was so much of those people. He was no 
stranger to the most intimately human prob- 
lem in the lives of the simplest of the folk 
he led. He was in and of his country as the 
truly great so often are. 

With good reason the Filipinos have often 
called him our Abraham Lincoln. They 
have recognized those same homely virtues, 
that massive integrity, that humble warmth 
of heart that make a man able to lead because 
he is both honored and truly loved. On our 
part, remembering, we can understand the 
shock and grief that encompass the Philip- 
pines and can extend our expressions of sym- 
pathy in a loss that we likewise share. 

As Ambassador Romulo has pointed out, 
it is not only the Philippines but the whole 
free world that has been bereaved. Here was 
a living symbol of that freedom and of the 
worthy fight to make it secure. His life 
helped to ennoble the good cause that we 
and the Filipinos have been glad to share. 
We understood each other because of our 
joint and mutual devotion to that cause. Let 
us, therefore, not forget—he was one of our 
leaders, too. And because he belonged also 
to us, and to all freemen, we likewise mourn. 

Too often, perhaps, the narrative of his 
struggle and eventual triumph has been told 
in the terms of the conventional success 
story. This falls short of the great truth. 
His was not so much the triumph of a man 
as it was the vindication of an ideal. We are 
obliged to believe that virtue, honor, cour- 
age, steadfastness, and great compassion can 
win the field against the enemies of the hu- 
man spirit. Without that belief the ashes 
of the world’s sorrows would be too bitter to 
bear. Ramon Magsaysay taught us that our 
belief and our hope were not vain. He made 
victory real and personal for all of us. 

His legacy is a challenge. It is just that 
to his own people. It is also a challenge to 
us to understand and to help. We need to 
give our encouragement and our prayers to 
Vice President Garcia, who succeeds him. 
His burden is heavy and we should try to 
lighten it if we can. 

Our friends in the Philippines will be right 
if they enshrine the memory of Maysaysay in 
the same glorious panel that has the names 
of Bonifacio and Rizal. Here, also, was a 
great fighter for freedom in its truest and 
broadest sense. Here is a national hero and 
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a national leader who is worthy of the highest 
honor and whose virtues should command 
emulation. 

But that honor can be paid, justly, only 
in the deeds of the living. It is only as his 
vision is fulfilled that he will have received 
the tribute that is his due. A great leader 
has been lost. Those who have followed 
him can show, now, how great and good, in 
time of crisis, that leadership was. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
expressing my sympathy at the loss to 
the Philippines and the United States 
and the free world in the death of Presi- 
dent Magsaysay; but, in addition, I have 
a personal feeling of grief and of shocked 
sadness at his tragic death. I met him 
twice; here at lunch at the Capitol, and 
at breakfast in his palace in Manila in 
1954 along with our former colleague, 
Congressman Richards. He was big, 
tough, strong, genial, jovial, virile, with 
boundless personal courage and with a 
simple, great-hearted love for his people 
and his country. At breakfast, after 
some persuading by members of his 
Cabinet, he told us how he went out 
alone, at great risk of being killed any 
minute, to locate and round up the Huk 
leaders in Manila. Then he told us of 
his plans for his people—land reforms, 
education, and the many other steps he 
was taking to help them. We learned 
how, in order to get away from the 
bureaucracy and other evils that possibly 
could affect the people in attempting to 
contact their Government concerning 
their problems, he had people communi- 
cate with him directly in the President’s 
palace. This took enormous energy, but 
he had such energy. His work also took 
enormous courage and a great heart. I 
have the feeling that I have lost a friend, 
aman whom I greatly admired, while 
the world has lost a great leader. His 
place will not soon be filled. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many satisfying and inspiring 
experiences in service in the House of 
Representatives, but for me, one of the 
most inspiring, one of the most satisfy- 
ing experiences in my brief years here 
was an opportunity to get to know the 
great President of the Philippines, 
Ramon Magsaysay. In November 1955, 
the House sent several members of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to the 
Philippines to be present for the dedica- 
tion of a great hospital which we had 
helped to build in Manila for the vet- 
erans of the Philippine Scouts, and the 
Philippine Army, who had fought side 
by side with our soldiers at Bataan and 
in the terrible battles of World War II. 
This was a cause very close and very dear 
to the heart of Ramon Magsaysay, and 
it was evidence of his concern for that 
cause and also of his friendship for 
America that those of us who went to 
Manila for that occasion were his own 
guests in his own residence for several 
days prior to the dedication. 

To know Ramon Magsaysay was to 
know a great man in every sense of the 
word. Courage was a watchword with 
him. He exemplified courage not only 
in the manner in which: he had fought 
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for freedom, not only in the manner in 
which he had led the fight in his coun- 
try against the Huks and against the 
forces of communism, but also in the 
manner in which he conducted the af- 
fairs of his office. While there we met 
a young man who was one of his closest 
and dearest friends, his own private sec- 
retary, and yet before we had left the 
Philippines President Magsaysay had re- 
gretfully discharged this young man 
from his employ for the reason that the 
young man had used his own personal 
office to assist a distant relative of the 
President to obtain a preferred place in 
the armed service. The President said 
his stand on this question and on the 
question of nepotism was such that he 
could not permit a man to remain in his 
own official family who did not hold to 
the same principle and conduct his 
office in a manner beyond reproach. 

I think I have never met a man in 
high public office who was as accessible 
to the people as Ramon Magsaysay. We 
walked out on the lawn of his residence 
to review some of his troops, and as we 
walked across the lawn there was a 
large throng of his fellow citizens, his 
Philippine people, who walked at our 
side, who held the coat sleeve of the 
President to talk to him, some of them 
about relatively unimportant personal 
matters from the standpoint of a chief 
of state. Yet it was typical of this great 
man, the President of the Philippine Re- 
public, that he stopped and delayed the 
starting of the review of his own troops 
to talk to one elderly Philippine citizen 
who wanted to discuss with him a prob- 
lem of very great concern to him. This 
was a quality, a humanness that we 
rarely find, and we certainly do not find 
it often enough. 

I feel personally as if I had lost a very 
dear friend, and I know that the cause of 
freedom and the cause of liberty have 
lost a real champion. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my cofleagues who have 
already expressed shock and sorrow and 
sadness at the death of President Mag- 
saysay. All who have personally talked 
to him, and there are many such in this 
Hall today, must have been impressed 
with the characteristics and qualities 
which have already been mentioned; 
they include his love of country, his love 
of freedom, and his understanding of his 
own people. 

The understanding which he had of 
his own people and their problems was 
reflected in the admiration and esteem 
in which they held him. It has been well 
said that among present-day chiefs of 
state there are few who knew better the 
problems of their own people. Truly his 
death has heen a tragic loss not only to 
the people of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, but also to the people of the United 
States of America, and, indeed, to all the 
peoples of the free world. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that we in the United States House of 
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Representatives are all deeply sorry to 
hear of the death of Ramon Magsaysay, 
because we know what an excellent job 
he has done in linking together all the 
Philippine people, and moving forward 
and backing progress as their President. 

To those of us who see an untimely 
death such as this of Ramon Magsaysay 
it brings back to us the thought that 
death should not be for. the young, the 
successful, and the people who are doing 
good; but it does happen. This unfor- 
tunate incident of the death of the Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Republic, I know, 
will cause this country to look again to 
the security of the United States and our 
neighbors in this area, because we in the 
United States have lost one of our 
strongest friends and one of our closest 
allies. 

I can remember one morning when I 
had breakfast with him as a young man 
before he was President of the Philip- 
pines, over in one of the small Senate 
dining rooms in the United States Capi- 
tol. He was then telling us what he was 
going to do to try to meet the Huk prob- 
lem of revolution, and likewise his plans 
to unite the Filipino people by friend- 
ship and progress. Some of us patted 
him on the back and said: “Go ahead; 
that certainly sounds wonderful.” Ra- 
mon Magsaysay has not only talked 
about it, but he has accomplished it. 

So, instead of a man who might have 
felt he had not had the opportunity, here 
was a man who made the opportunity 
and who united the Filipino people. He 
has proved himself our great friend, and 
he has made the Philippines a Republic 
that we can be proud of as a sister Re- 
public whose security is a paramount 
part of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

I think the former Speaker of the 
House, Mr. MARTIN, of Massachusetts, 
spoke so truly when he likened President 
Magsaysay to our own revered United 
States President, Abraham Lincoln. As 
you recall, it was Lincoln who proposed 
the moderate policy in the reconstruc- 
tion period following the War Between 
the States in the United States Civil War 
period. Had Lincoln's policies been fol- 
lowed it would have saved a hundred 
years of dissension and misunderstand- 
ing in these United States of ours. 

I hope the Philippine Republic and the 
Filipino people are now united firmly as 
they face a brave and wonderful future, 
and that they can stand together as 
allies of ours in the future. We welcome 
them as true friends and join with them 
in their deep sorrow today. 

As a United States Navy serviceman 
who served in the South Pacific combat 
area in World War II, on looking back, 
I want my good friends in the Philippine 
Republic to know that their wonderful 
progress and example have made our 
joint effort and service fully worth while. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, not 
only the United States but also the peo- 
ple who believe in democracy and free- 
dom everywhere in the world have lost a 
great friend in the death of the President 
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of the Philippine Republic, Ramon Mag- 
saysay. 

I think it is significant of the career 
of the man that the press reported in 
connection with his death that he had 
just made a speech on the afternoon of 
his death to his people on one of the 
islands. Incidentally, he was þeing at- 
tacked by some political opponents for 
being too friendly to the United States. 
In this speech he said: “You can be pro- 
American without being any less pro- 
Filipino.” I think he also meant to con- 
vey the idea that you can be pro democ- 
racy, and pro democratic institutions, 
and sympathetic to any nation which 
practices democracy and which has free- 
dom for its people, without being any 
less a Philippine patriot. I think in his 
last words there is a lesson for ali of us. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 11 years ago I was one of those 
privileged to go to Manila as a member 
of a commission that went to the Philip- 
pines to represent this country at the 
inauguration of that great Republic. 
There are only three of the members of 
that commission left in the Congress. 

I have known many of the Philippine 
leaders. Asa member of the old Insular 
Affairs Committee, I worked very closely 
on the bill setting up the present Philip- 
pine Republic. 

The loss of President Magsaysay is 
much deeper than his loss to just the 
Filipinos. In the Pacific Basin is emerg- 
ing a number of governments of people 
who have just thrown off the paternal 
cloak of colonialism. This bastion of 
democracy, the Philippines, led by the 
great Magsaysay, offered leadership to 
all of these people besides those of his 
own country. They were of the same or 
kindred races; they know and .under- 
stand one another. They were people 
who had, too, emerged from foreign con- 
trol. I am sure that the impact in the 
whole Pacific Basin of the passing of this 
great man will be greatly felt. I believe 
that the Philippines, through the long 
tutorage in democracy that was given 
them by this country, have so had our 
form of government engrained in them 
that they will continue to lead the free 
world in the Orient. The imprint of 
Osmena, Rojas, Quirino, and now Mag- 
saysay is firmly fixed in the minds and 
hearts of our blood brothers—for the 
blood of our common heroes has run to- 
gether in fighting the despotism of both 
totalitarianism and communism—of the 
Philippines. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
there are some 63,000 Filipinos in Ha- 
waii, more than half of whom are cit- 
izens of the United States of America. 

I have not had the privilege of know- 
ing the great President of the Philip- 
pines, President Magsaysay, but I have 
learned of him through the Filipinos of 
Hawaii. He was a great inspiration to 
them. His rise to the Presidency of the 
Philippines brought them the realization 
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that their country was truly and really 
free and that it was going to assume a 
position of leadership which would ex- 
tend throughout the Asian Continent and 
the Pacific Basin, a leadership in which 
all of them in Hawaii could take pride. 

I join with other Members of the 
House in paying tribute to a great man 
who was an exemplary Christian and an 
outstanding leader in the Asian and 
Pacific Basin. A man like this is never 
really dead.. He remains an inspiration 
to the future. Those who, in their ring- 
ing tributes, have referred to Lincoln can 
add even further and more pointedly 
that it is for the living to carry on the 
fight for which President Magsaysay so 
nobly gave his life. 

I am sure that the people of the Phil- 
ippines will take the inspiration, the 
leadership and the guidance provided 
them by President Magsaysay ard carry 
the torch forward that he so nobly ex- 
emplified in his life. 

I convey to the people of the Philip- 
pines and to his family the deep regard 
of all the people of Hawaii for President 
Magsaysay and for the great goals he 
has attained and the even greater visions 
he has made clear. To them we extend 
our condolences and our deep sorrow at 
his sudden and shocking passing. May 
the Almighty receive his spirit. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to personally meet and discuss 
with the distinguished President of the 
Philippine Republic on more than one 
occasion the question of the international 
Communist conspiracy. I was par- 
ticularly interested to discuss that with 
him both here in Washington and in his 
own capital because as a member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House I was anxious to learn, based 
on his experience in fighting the Huk 
subversives in the Philippines, what his 
considered opinion was with reference to 
the extent to which the subversive con- 
spiracy in the Philippines was part and 
parcel of the same conspiracy not only 
in our great Nation but in other parts of 
the world. I had the benefit of such 
conference with him while he was the 
dedicated, valiant Secretary of Defense 
of the Philippines and before he was the 
President of that free Republic. 

I found his advice, his minute detailed 
information and interest very helpful, 
very valuable, and very inspiring at all 
times. Then I remember on an occasion 
it was my pleasure to be at a dinner 
gathering at the Capitol with a few Mem- 
bers of the Congress, where I again had 
the privilege of visiting with him for a 
few minutes with 2 of his security officers. 
I have always thought of him since those 
occasions as a great and inspiring in- 
fluence in my own experience to fight 
vigorously and vigilantly in the cause of 
freedom of all peoples of the world. Iam 
sure that the already free peoples of the 
world have lost a valiant, brilliant, and 
distinguished leader for human liberty 
throughout the world. Iam equally sure, 
however, that his untimely death result- 
ing from this terrible accident will make 
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the already existing problem in Asia more 
difficult to overcome. I bespeak for the 
people of the Philippines who had ex- 
tended him their affection as well as con- 
fidence and respect the good will and 
cordial understanding of this great legis- 
lative body. 

In my Congressional District in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., are many hun- 
dreds of splendid patriotic American citi- 
zens formerly residents of the Philip- 
pines. Not a single one of them but al- 
ways told me of their great affection for 
Ramon Magsaysay. Mr. Speaker, I 
shared that sincere respect with them. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the un- 
timely passing of President Magsaysay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
IxarD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
free world has suffered a great loss in the 
passing of President Magsaysay of the 
Republic of the Philippines. He was a 
real leader of his people. The people of 
the United States have lost a real friend. 
We love the people of the Philippine 
Republic and extend to them our deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, America 
lost a great friend and the world lost a 
vigorous champion of freedom when 
Ramon Magsaysay, President of the 
Philippines, met a tragic death in the 
flaming crash of his presidential plane 
on Sunday, March 17, 1957. 

Mr. Magsaysay was a great political 
leader, and because he was only 49 years 
of age, comparatively young for a man 
of such high position, he undoubtedly 
would have risen even higher in stature 
and service to his people and the free 
world. 

A tremendously popular figure in his 
native land, Mr. Magsaysay truly repre- 
sented the real spirit of the Philippine 
people. His popularity was graphically 
shown in perhaps the last picture taken 
of him—a news photo showing him sur- 
rounded by well-wishers on Saturday, 
shortly before taking off on the fatal 
flight that ended his brilliant career. 

This Nation and other companion 
countries opposing the Communist 
threat to freedom will miss the support 
and aid of this bold, brilliant, and ener- 
getic leader of the great Philippine 
Islands in the Pacific. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the free world have suffered a 
grievous loss in the untimely death of 
the dynamic President of the Philippine 
Republic, Ramon Magsaysay. He was 
among the stanchest champions of de- 
mocracy and freedom in the post-World 
War II era when the institutions of the 
Western World—and our political heri- 
tage—have been severely threatened by 
the advances of totalitarian communism. 

Rising to fame within a short period 
of a few years, President Magsaysay be- 
came a bulwark against communism in 
the Pacific and Asia. As the President 
of the Philippines, the showcase of de- 
mocracy in the western Pacific, he ex- 
erted considerable influence on the 
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thinking and the attitudes of the peoples 
of that vital region of the world. 

His dynamic leadership, and his force- 
ful determination to fight every form of 
Communist penetration, will be missed 
by the people of his country. They will 
also be missed by his many friends in the 
free world, who knew that they could 
count on him to do his utmost in fighting 
for progress and for liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join with my 
distinguished colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of Ramon Magsaysay, 
and in conveying our expression of 
deepest sympathy to the members of his 
family, and to the people of his land. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues of the House in a feel- 
ing of deep shock and tragic loss at the 
news of the death of President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippine Republic. 
His sudden passing following the terrible 
plane crash is an overwhelming loss, not 
only to his own people but to the entire 
free world. The entire Western and 
democratic world is mourning in the 
knowledge we have lost a strong and stal- 
wart believer in democratic government 
in the Far East and a relentless fighter 
against atheistic communism. His lead- 
ership will be sorely missed in these 
times, when world communism is trying 
desperately to strengthen its grip in the 
Orient and when unsettled conditions in 
the Philippines, the real stronghold of 
democracy in that area of the world, can 
be a crucial factor in the struggle þe- 
tween communism and freedom. 

I personally spent about an hour and 
a half with President Magsaysay in No- 
vember of last year. I was impressed 
with his graciousness and with his great 
and complete knowledge of the intimate 
problems of his own people—the workers 
and the farmers with whom he was uni- 
versally popular. This great leader was 
a man of the people. I recall I saw him 
also at the funeral for our late Ambassa- 
dor to the Philippines, Ambassador 
Nufer, whose death had occurred on the 
day of my arrival in Manila. I could not 
help but notice how, as the President left 
the rites for Ambassador Nufer, he spoke 
to everyone he passed by; whether they 
be cabdrivers or diplomats made no dif- 
ference to the President. He was truly a 
real human being who understood and 
loved his people. 

His leadership in the constant struggle 
against communism is known to us all. 
From the time he gained world attention 
as Minister for Defense when he per- 
sonally led the crushing of the rebellious, 
Communist-inspired and directed ele- 
ments known as the Hukbalahaps, until 
the present he has been the one sure 
strong champion of democracy in the Far 
East. But, not only did he crush the re- 
bellious Red tide, he then organized the 
rehabilitation program for the Huks. 

He leaves a vacuum that his people and 
the free world will find hard to fill. I 
know that the many Filipino people in 
my own district in San Francisco as well 
as throughout the State of California 
will join me in expressing deep sorrow 
and sincerest condolences to his family 
in their time of grief. His sincere and 
strong Christian faith made him a fine 
father as well as a great leader of his 
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people and I know that his wife and chil- 
dren will always cherish that memory of 
him as we will cherish the memory of his 
friendship for the American people. 

As I pray for the repose of his great 
soul, I pray also that his thinking and his 
beliefs have left such a mark on the 
Philippine people that the policies he 
established and fought for will be carried 
on as he would have wished. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many Filipinos who called the late 
President Ramon Magsaysay “Our 
Abraham Lincoln” because of his hum- 
bleness and his warmth of heart for his 
fellowmen he tried so hard to serve. 

I was privileged to be a luncheon guest 
of Mr. Magsaysay when he was Secre- 
tary of National Defense in the Philip- 
pines early in 1952. I sensed immedi- 
ately the man’s dynamic qualities and 
saw in him a future leader of the little 
Asian Republic. It was obvious he had 
a great affection for the Unied States 
and he was keenly aware of the com- 
munistic threat. 

I’m cleaning them out, Congressman— 


He said— 


and it may surprise you to know I have 
found them planted in my own Office. 


They say the love of the Filipino peo- 
ple for their President knew no bounds 
and this is understandable. 

You must pay attention to the little fel- 
low. The big people always manage to take 
care of themselves. 


The President used to tell his lieu- 
tenants— 

I cut the ground from under the Commu- 
nists by doing for the people what the Com- 
munists would only promise to do. 


I agree with the distinguished Ambas- 
sador from the Philippines, Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, that the whole free world 
has suffered a grievous loss but I feel 
certain that a land that can produce 
men like Magsaysay and Romulo will 
bravely meet this crisis. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
orderly course of history certain great 
men arise to lead their people in times 
of strife and danger. The United States 
and the Philippine people were fortu- 
nate to see the rise of one such man 
during the past 2 decades. That man 
was Ramon Magsaysay, President of 
the Republic of the Philippines. He 
was a simple man who faced dangers of 
a war with a foreign enemy and the 
troubles of Communist-led revolt at 
home with equal courage and vigor. 
Both of these perils he met and con- 
quered by courage and understanding. 

The Huks, who attempted to over- 
throw forcibly the Government of the 
infant Republic of the Philippines, were 
met by a new approach. The rank-and- 
file members of this uprising he at- 
tempted to win away to restore to de- 
mocracy. The fanatical leaders he ruth- 
lessly tracked down and destroyed. 
These former Communists have been re- 
settled on undeveloped lands in Min- 
danao and are now good upstanding 
supporters of democracy and of the Re- 
public. 

His administration has been marked 
by elimination of corruption, raising of 
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the standard of living of the people, land 
reforms, and a vigorous, aggressive 
friendship with the United States. 
Americans will mourn him as a true 
democrat and as a friend not only to 
his own people but to the people of the 
United States. No one needs to dwell 
on the importance to the United States 
of the friendship of Ramon Magsaysay 
at a time when communism has been 
making great advances in Asia. People 
of America and of the whole free world 
join the people of the Philippines in the 
knowledge that the world has lost a 
great man and a strong pillar of freedom. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
grief over the tragic and untimely death 
of Ramon Magsaysay, President of the 
Philippine Republic. 

This is an occasion for a reaffirmation 
of the close ties the people of this coun- 
try have, and have had, with the people 
of the Philippines. When the United 
States gave the Philippines their inde- 
pendence in 1946, it was an outstanding 
example of what an enlightened policy 
toward underdeveloped areas can pro- 
duce. At that time, after a distin- 
guished and courageous record in lead- 
ing the Philippine guerrilla army against 
the Japanese invader, President Mag- 
saysay entered public life as a member 
of the Philippine Congress and as a 
stanch friend of the United States. He 
never wavered from that friendship. 

In 1950, when the Communist-domi- 
nated Huk movement posed a grave in- 
ternal threat, Ramon Magsaysay, as De- 
fense Minister, set to the task of reform- 
ing the army and defeating the Commu- 
nists. He did not do so simply by mili- 
tary means, but by a policy of land re- 
form and service to the people so that 
the Huk movement would have no griev- 
ances to exploit. Rank and file Huks 
were given land to work and an oppor- 
tunity for a new life. 

Mr. Speaker, the loss of such a great 
national leader, sincere patriot, and 
American ally, should spur us on in de- 
veloping policies in Asia that will have a 
deep and friendly understanding of the 
burning desire for independence and the 
desire for equality which characterize 
the development of these new nations. 
We took the lead in granting Philippine 
independence after World War II, a fact 
which was never forgotten by President 
Magsaysay. It is my hope that we shall 
continue to espouse democratic causes 
in Asia, by deed as well as by word. If 
we understand Asia and think in terms 
of her people and their aspirations for 
freedom, if we throw our influence be- 
hind the new democratic forces there 
rather than authoritarian ones, we will 
make freedom more powerful than com- 
munism there. We must shift our em- 
phasis from the military to the political 
and, like Magsaysay, employ the human 
approach. No finer testimonial to the 
life of Ramon Magsaysay could be of- 
fered by the United States. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
news which came Sunday of the tragic 
loss of Ramon Magsaysay through an 
airplane crash was greeted with deep 
sorrow throughout those nations of the 
world dedicated to the principles he so 
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ardently supported during his lifetime. 
His death comes at a time of world polit- 
ical unrest when it becomes more appar- 
ent each day that there will be no rest 
from the struggle to defend our ideals 
against the undermining conspiracies of 
world communism. The free world can 
ill afford the loss of any of its great 
leaders, and chief among these was the 
beloved President of the Philippines. 

Beginning with his elevation to the 
post of Defense Secretary of -the Philip- 
pine Republic, Ramon Magsaysay waged 
vigorous battle against communism in his 
country. He made the Philippines a cen- 
ter of united resistance and a steadfast 
ally in the East upon whose loyal sup- 
port the Western democracies knew they 
could depend with assurance. 

When a man of 49, dynamic, popular, 
and with the personal qualities of cour- 
age and integrity possessed by Ramon 
Magsaysay is lost from a position of high 
office it is always a tragedy to the nation 
affected. When the man occupies the 
position in contemporary world history 
which Magsaysay did it becomes a 
tragedy to be felt by that nation’s friends, 
and all those who have followed his 
career with admiration and who have 
sensed above and beyond the spectacular 
biographical events of his career, the 
spirit of the man. I myself feel loss in 
the death of a personal friend. 

The fact that the people of the Philip- 
pines saw fit to elect such a man to be 
their President gives us reason to feel cer- 
tain his work for a better life for his peo- 
ple and for the cause of world freedom 
will live on. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, with sor- 
row I join the other Members of this 
body in expressing my deep regret upon 
the tragic and untimely death of Ramon 
Magsaysay, President of the Philippine 
Republic. 

A great and courageous leader of noble 
people, his loss will be mourned by all 
freedom-loving peoples of the world. 
His passing will be especially felt in the 
United States because his friendship and 
that of his people was an anchor of 
strength in Asia upon which we could 
unfailingly depend. His dedication to 
democratic principles were and should 
continue to be an inspiration to his peo- 
ple, to Americans of Philippine descent 
and to all people, and his life will be 
recorded in the pages of history as one 
of honor and glory. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 201) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America has 
learned with profound sorrow of the death 
of His Excellency Ramon Magsaysay, and 
sympathizes with the people of the Republic 
of the Philippines in the loss of their beloved 
President. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate this ex- 
pression of sentiment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Government of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may have permission 
to sit and act during the session of the 
House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE ALNEY E. CHAFFEE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow that I announce the death 
of Alney Chaffee, who was one of our 
minority reading clerks. Last week’we 
helped him observe his 90th birthday, 
and he appeared in good condition. 
Only last Thursday he mingled among 
us renewing old friendships and receiving 
many congratulations. This morning 
we received word of his death. For over 
50 years he was a valued employee of the 
United States Government, and in the 
last 38 of those years he was a reading 
clerk. He served conscientiously and 
faithfully during hislong tenure. While 
he could have retired with a substantial 
pension he preferred to serve where he 
had passed so many happy days. It is 
with great sorrow I announce his death, 
and I know all of us in the House join in 
extending to his family our deepest 
sympathy in their hour of bereavement. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 202) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That CHARLES M. TEAGUE, of 
California, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MERRIMACK RIVER VALLEY FLOOD- 
CONTROL COMPACT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tures and the Governors of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire have officially 
endorsed the Merrimack River Valley 
flood-control compact. Asaresult, lam 
today filing in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill which would grant the consent 
and approval of Congress to the pact. 
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As the two States concerned have com- 
pleted the ratification required of them, 
it is now up to the Congress to give its 
approval of a project that has been de- 
layed by 16 years of debate. During 
those 16 years, the people and the in- 
dustries of the valley have suffered addi- 
tional flood losses that would have been 
prevented, if Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and the Federal Government had 
cooperated, as they are doing today. 

The Merrimack River Valley is one of 
the most important economic areas in 
the Nation. Many industrial cities line 
its banks. Thousands of people earn 
their livelihood in the mills and factories 
whose basements are sometimes flooded 
when the river is swollen by melting 
snows or heavy hurricane rains. 

Unofficial records of damaging floods 
in the Merrimack River Basin go back as 
far as 1785. 

In the flood of March 1936 alone, 8 
lives were lost, and the bill for repair of 
damages to residential and industrial 
property, as well as transportation, utili- 
ties, and communications systems, came 
to $36 million. 

Or $2 million more than required 
under the Merrimack River Valley Flood 
Control Compact to build the dams and 
reservoirs necessary to protect us from 
continuing losses in the future. 

Engineering authorities warn us that 
the Merrimack River is the most danger- 
ous flood threat to Massachusetts. Con- 
trast this with New England’s share of 
the total appropriations for rivers and 
harbors and flood control during the 
period from 1946 to 1955. Our share 
was but 1.14 percent of the total appro- 
priation for such purposes throughout 
the country. 

Of this, the Merrimack’s share was 
close to zero. 

The construction of this project, as 
planned by the United States Army Engi- 
neers, will take a minimum of 5 years to 
complete. 

Any legislative postponement. will 
lengthen the time during which we must 
live with this peril to our lives and our 
properties. 

If facts have any meaning or urgency 
this is one well-documented appeal 
where action is imperative. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
have agreed as to their obligations. 

Now the Congress is wholly responsible 
for swift and adequate measures to pro- 
tect the people and the industries of the 
Merrimack Valley from the menace of 
recurring floods. 

Approval by the Congress is next in 
order. : 

To be quickly implemented by authori- 
zation and appropriations. 

I am certain of the support of my col- 
leagues from New England in asking for 
the immediate approval of this compact. 
The cooperation of all Members will 
bring us one step closer to freedom from 
the fear that the Merrimack will hit us 
with disastrous floods as it has in 
the past. 

The sooner that Congress takes afirm- 
ative action on this project, the sooner 
we will get the flood-protection works 
started. 

There is no reasonable excuse for fur- 
ther delay. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill S. 323. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


OBSERVANCE OF PAN-AMERICAN 
DAY 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of House Resolution 203. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designated Monday, April 15, 
1957, for the celebration of Pan-American 


Day, on which day remarks appropriate to 
such occasion may occur. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

i = motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged res- 
olution (H. Res. 163) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 157, 85th Congress, in- 
curred by the Committee on Agriculture, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $50,000, including expenditures for 
the employment of accountants, experts, 
investigators, attorneys, and clerical, steno- 
granhic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House, on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman of such committee, 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committees reporters may 
be used at all hearings, if not otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, after “That”, insert a comma and 
“effective January 4, 1957.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 169) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That, effective from Jaruary 3, 
1957, the expenses of the studies and in- 
vestigations to be conducted pursuant to 
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House Resolution 168 by the Committee on 
Education and Labor, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed $150,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment 
of investigators, attorneys, and experts, and 
clerical, stenogvaphic, and other assistants, 
and all expenses necessary for travel and 
subsistence incurred by members and em- 
ployees while engaged in the activities of 
the committee or any subcommittee there- 
of, shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized and 
signed by the chairman of such committee 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 1, strike out “January 3, 1957” 
and insert “January 4, 1957.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$150,000” and 
insert “$125,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on reducing the amount 
by $25,000. This is only a little, but 
every little bit helps. 

In reading a newspaper story Saturday 
the following figures came forcibly to my 
attention. The article stated that in the 
first 2 months of the last Congress the 
Congress spent $2,300,000 for investiga- 
tions, that is, up to March 1. The news- 
paper stated that up to March 1, this 
year, and this includes both the House 
and the Senate, we have expended $5,- 
300,000, which is 21⁄2 times as much as 
we spent in the previous Congress in 
the same period. I wonder if this is 
consistent with our inquiry of the execu- 
tive department to do a little cutting in 
the interest of a reduced budget. 

Mr. BURLESON. May I say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that 
many of these appropriations are for the 
two sessions of Congress. In other words, 
the appropriation is for a 2-year period. 
So, the newspaper article is hardly cor- 
rect to say that it has been expended. 
The appropriations are made for the cal- 
endar year, but not all committees asked 
for funds to run them for the 2 years of 
the Congress. Some of them have an 
existence of only 1 year. It is true that 
the activities planned and the extension 
of the work of some of our committees 
have required more money. I must agree 
with the gentleman that perhaps we are 
not always consistent in making expendi- 
tures here in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Congress itself is extending 
and enlarging many of its activities, all 
of which does cost more money. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am not criticizing 
the gentleman because I know full well 
from the past that he has been very 
strong in his efforts to keep spending 
down, but I was a little bit shocked at 
these figures. I hope we will continue to 
try to do a little bit of cutting ourselves. 
I was encouraged by the committee’s re- 
ducing the amount $25,000. 
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Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s comments very 
much. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to say 
to the distinguished minority leader that 
sitting as ranking member on the sub- 
committee on accounts, we have scrutin- 
ized these accounts very carefully and 
we have cut a number of them substan- 
tially. Some of these very investiga- 
tions that we are spending money for 
might better be called studies and are 
resulting in some of the cuts being made 
at other places in the budget because 
they are looking into how that money is 
being spent. I can say to the gentle- 
man as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Printing that in every one of the 
studies that the committee staff is con- 
ducting at my direction, we propose to 
point out in every subsequent appropria- 
tion bill that comes up how much more 
money the various Government depart- 
ments are asking for this year for print- 
ing than they asked for last year. I 
think the distinguished minority leader 
will agree when he looks at his desk 
every Monday morning he thinks there 
is entirely too much Government print- 
ing going on and entirely too many 
things coming to his desk that he does 
not have time to read and probably no 
one else has time to read. 

Mr. MARTIN. I, of course, would not 
quarrel with any effort being made to 
reduce expenses, but it does strike a 
Member who is not on the committees 
that the Small Business Committee and 
the Government Operations Committee 
have larger stafis than the Committee on 
Appropriations. It does not look quite 
consistent—that is what I want to point 
out. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s comments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 171) to provide funds for 
necessary expenses of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That, in carrying out its duties 
during the 85th Congress, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is authorized to incur 
such expenses (not in excess of $5,000) as it 
deems advisable. Such expenses shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman thereof, and 
approyed by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 179) to provide funds for 
the studies and investigations to be con- 
ducted pursuant to House Resolution 149 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
; The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 

OWS: 


Resolved, That, effective January 4, 1957, 
the expenses of the studies and investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
149 by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $50,000 including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistanis, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 
` Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 1, after “That” insert “effec- 
tive January 4, 1957.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SIGNING OF ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION—FUNDS FOR HOME 
LOANS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Thursday, March 14, 
1957, he did on March 15, 1957, sign the 
following enrolled joint resolution of the 
House: 


H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution to provide 
interim assistance, through the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, in relieving 
the shortage of funds for home loans, and 
for other purposes. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of Public Law 307, 73d 
Congress, approved June 12, 1934, I 
transmit herewith for the information of 
the Congress the report of the National 
Capital Housing Authority for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, March 18, 1957. 
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REPORT OF UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 13) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice and ordered printed, with illustra- 
tions: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Annual Re- 
port of the United States Civil Service 
Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 18, 1957. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the leave of absence granted the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JAcKSON] be 
extended to April 10. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MAXIMUM INTEREST RATE PER- 
MITTED ON UNITED STATES SAV- 
INGS BONDS 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the resolution, House Resolution 
194, and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5520) to amend the Second Liberty Bond 
Act to increase the maximum interest rate 
permitted on United States savings bonds, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be consid- 
ered as having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be of- 
fered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]; and at this 
time I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules I call up for considera- 
tion House Resolution 194, which makes 
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in order H. R. 5520, a bill to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
maximum interest rate permitted on 
United States savings bonds. 

The resolution provides for not more 
than 2 hours of general debate under a 
closed rule, which makes in order only 
those amendments offered by the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and such amendments so ofiered 
are not subject to amendment. 

The purpose of H. R. 5520 is to increase 
the maximum permissible interest rate 
on savings bonds—and savings certifi- 
cates—held to maturity from 3 percent 
to 34% percent, compounded semiannu- 
ally. It authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to increase, at his discretion, 
the yield on said bonds and certificates 
maturing after, or on, February 1, 1957, 
which the holder retains for an extended 
period—of not more than 10 years— 
beyond this maturity date. The discre- 
tion of the Secretary is limited to inter- 
est payable within respect to the period 
beyond maturity only. 

Due to the general and rapid rise in 
interest rates, the redemptions of United 
States savings bonds have for the past 
several months exceeded sales of such 
bonds. The Committee on Ways and 
Means urges that passage of H. R. 5520 
would aid materially in correcting this 
situation and thereby reduce the high 
number of redemptions now occurring. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has complied with the Ramseyer rule 
and I urge the adoption of this resolution 
so the House may proceed to considera- 
tion of H. R. 5520. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no objection to the rule or 
to the bill itself. I have no requests for 
time. i 

Mr. THORNBERRY.. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5520) to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
maximum interest rate permitted on 
United States savings bonds. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5520, with 
Mr. Dov Le in the chair. 

The Clerk -read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Cooper), the first reading of the 
bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper], will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED], will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, and I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without obdjec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
5520 would increase the maximum per- 
missible interest rate on savings bonds 
and savings certificates from 3 percent 
to 3% percent per year, compounded 
semi-annually. In addition, the bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his discretion, to increase 
the yield on savings bonds bearing issue 
dates of February 1, 1957, or thereafter; 
and would authorize the Secretary, if he 
deems it a desirable policy to do so, to 
increase the interest rate on series E 
savings bonds maturing on February 1, 
1957, or thereafter, for the period the 
bonds are held beyond maturity, up to 
the new permissible maximum. 

The existing maximum permissible in- 
vestment yield on United States savings 
bonds and savings certificates was set at 
3 percent per year, compounded semi- 
annually, by legislation which initiated 
the savings bonds program in 1935. For 
the information of the House, I might 
state that no savings certificates have 
been issued by the Treasury Department 
since 1924. The investment yield for 
the first savings bonds offered to the 
public under the savings bond program 
was set at 2.90 percent on March 1, 1935, 
on the basis of 10-year maturities. 
On May 1, 1941, when the first series E 
bonds were offered to the public, the in- 
vestment yield on such bonds was also 
set at 2.90 percent. This rate was raised 
on May 1, 1952, to 3 percent, the maxi- 
mum permitted by law and it has re- 
mained there since that date. 

On January 31, 1957, the current re- 
demption value of all savings bonds out- 
standing was $56,570,000,000. Of this 
amount, the popular series E bonds ac- 
count for $38,066,000,000; series H bonds. 
account for $3,365,000,000. The balance 
is accounted for by series F, G, J, and 
K bonds, and the few remaining series 
A to D bonds which are still outstanding. 
Series E and H bonds, which can be held 
only by individuals, account for the 
great majority of the bonds outstanding 
and about 40 million citizens hold such 
bonds. 

As a result of general and rapid in- 
creases in the level of interest rates in 
recent years, savings bonds have been 
placed in an increasingly unfavorable 
competitive position. This is evidenced 
by the fact that cash redemptions of 
savings bonds have exceeded cash sales 
since July 1956. In January 1957, cash 
redemptions exceeded sales by $82 mil- 
lion. The fact that Members of Con- 
gress have been concerned about this 
trend is evidenced by questions put to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his ap- 
pearance before other committees of 
Congress. 

On February 14 the Treasury Depart- 
ment announced that it was requesting 
Congress to enact legislation which 
would increase the maximum permissible 
investment yield on savings bonds to 41⁄4 
percent and that it planned to issue new 
series E bonds which would yield 3% 
percent on maturities of 8 years and 11 
months. The Department also stated 
that the redemption values of the new 
bonds would be increased for the earlier 
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years to provide a substantially higher 
yield to holders. I inserted this an- 
nouncement in the REcorp at page 2026 
on February 14, 1957. 

I announced that I had introduced 
legislation together with the Honorable 
DANIEL A. REED, the gentleman from New 
York, to increase the maximum interest 
rate permitted on savings bonds as soon 
as I received the Treasury’s request, and 
on February 21 the Committee on Ways 
and Means conducted public hearings on 
the question. During the course of these 
hearings and the executive sessions con- 
ducted later, information was developed 
which indicates that despite the fact 
that savings, expressed as a percentage 
of disposable personal income, increased 
from 6.1 percent to 7.3 percent in 1956 
over 1955, savings bonds lost ground in 
1956 when compared to amounts invest- 
ed in comparable savings investments 
provided by savings and loan banks, mu- 
tual savings banks, and time deposits in 
commercial banks. All of these com- 
parable savings investments are guar- 
anteed up to $10,000 by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

The trend of redemptions over cash 
sales, and the general and rapid rise in 
interest rates in the past years are in- 
dicative of the need to restore the com- 
petitive balance of savings bonds and to 
give investors in savings bonds a fair 
return for their dollar of investment. 

H. R.5520 would fix the maximum per- 
missible investment yield on savings 
bonds having issue dates of February 1, 
1957 or thereafter at 344 percent.. Thus, 
under the bill, the Treasury Department 
would have authority, in its discretion, to 
carry out its announced intention of is- 
suing new series E bonds to yield 31⁄4 
percent to maturity and would be ac- 
corded flexibility in the event of a con- 
tinuing rise in the general level of inter- 
est rates. The maximum permissible in- 
vestment yield of 34% percent provided 
for in the bill will permit the Treasury 
Department to restore the competitive 
position of savings bonds with other 
comparable forms of savings and should 
not cause any dislocation of, or signifi- 
cant change in, the present distribution 
of investments. 

If the administration is concerned 
about inflation, and it states that it is, 
the success or failure of any actions 
taken by it to prevent inflation depends 
upon maintaining a high level of savings. 
Nothing is gained by policies which sim- 
ply shift the total of savings from one 
investment source to another. The ob- 
ject is to increase the general level of 
savings, not to shift the sources in which 
savings are invested. The maximum per- 
missible investment yield fixed by the 
bill will provide authority which will per- 
mit the Treasury Department to increase 
amounts invested in series E bonds by 
offerings of savings bonds at a fair rate 
of return to the American investor. 

Authority would also be granted by the 
bill to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his discretion to apply the new maximum 
permissible investment yield of up to 3% 
percent to series E bonds maturing on 
or after February 1, 1957, for the period 
‘the bonds are held after maturity. This 
period cannot be more than 10 years. 
Although the Treasury Department did 
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not request this authority, it will enable 
the Department, if it deems it a desirable 
policy to do so, to encourage holders of 
series E savings bonds to continue to hold 
them beyond their regular maturity date. 
As Members of the House will recall, leg- 
islation was first provided in 1951 to per- 
mit a convenient method whereby the 
owners of matured series E savings bonds 
who do not desire to cash them in may, at 
their option, retain their investment. In 
the past, the Treasury Department has 
utilized this extension privilege to en- 
courage investors of series E savings 
bonds to continue their holdings; there- 
fore, it appears wise to extend the new 
maximum permissible investment yield 
fixed by the bill to the extension privilege 
on a prospective basis. 

Representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System testified þe- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
in favor of increasing the maximum per- 
missible investment yield on savings 
bonds. The bill was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I urge its favorable consider- 
ation by the House. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. There is at present a 
provision of law whereby if E-bonds are 
held beyond maturity they will have a 
higher rate, they would go to the cur- 
rent rate of interest. Will there be that 
sort of provision with respect to E-bonds 
that now might be maturing at a lower 
rate so that there would not need to be a 
reinvestment but they would merely be 
held and would draw interest at the new 
rate after maturity? 

Mr. COOPER. I think I understand 
the gentleman’s question and it can be 
answered in this way: Although the orig- 
inal request of the Treasury did not in- 
clude this point, the committee, and with 
a proper degree of modesty I may say at 
my insistence, included a provision in the 
pending bill to give the Secretary of the 
Treasury discretionary authority to allow 
the increased interest rate for those 
bonds, which mature on or after Febru- 
ary 1, 1957, that are held beyond ma- 
turity, that the person would receive if 
he cashed in the bond and bought a new 
E-bond. So we believe on the basis of 
fairness and equity that that situation 
is taken care of. 

Mr. VORYS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for what he did, because I 
am quite sure that if it is necessary to 
cash in the bonds and then reinvest them, 
there would be many bondholders who 
would be tempted to reinvest them in 
something else, whereas if they can con- 
tinue to forget about them and then ob- 
tain the new rate, the Treasury gets the 
benefit of their investment and the bond- 
holder gets the benefit of the new in- 
creased rate. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Of course, the point is that Gov- 
ernment bonds could be sold promptly 
without any difficulty at all to banks, in- 
surance companies, and financial institu- 
tions, but that would be inflationary, the 
effort being to reduce the inflationary 
pressure. It is important to get these 
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savings bonds in the hands of the people, 
and it is just as important from the 
Treasury point of view for a person to 
continue to hold a bond he already has 
as it would be to cash that one and buy a 
new bond. 

Mr. VORYS. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. í 

Mr. GARY. I would like to ask if the 
provision which the committee has in- 
serted in the bill would apply to bonds 
that have already matured. 

Mr. COOPER. No; not those already 
matured. We have set the date February 
1, 1957. We have to deal with a cut-off 
period at some time. The point here is 
that the people who hołd their already 
matured bonds for an extension period 
will actually receive a higher rate for at 
least the first 4 years than if they cashed 
them and bought a new bond. 

Mr. GARY. Let me call the gentle- 
man’s. attention to this situation. As 
you well know, the purpose of continuing 
the interest on a bond after it has ma- 
tured is to prevent the necessity of cash- 
ing in the bond and purchasing a new 
bond. It has saved the Treasury De- 
partment a very large sum of money in 
the issuance of bonds. Now, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Treas- 
ury appropriation bill, if we are going to 
have to go back now and reissue all of 
the bonds that have previously matured, 
to give the people an opportunity, when 
they desire, to get the higher rate of 
interest, as all of them will, then we will 
have to increase the appropriation of 
the Treasury Department to provide ad- 
ditional funds for reissuing those bonds. 

Mr. COOPER. No; the case is as I 
have stated. The Treasury Department 
did not give that information to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
Treasury Department was questioned 
about the additional cost to the Treasury 
Department and the Government for this 
program that they are recommending, 
and my recollection is that the estimate 
was given us that it would cost a maxi- 
mum of about $15 million additional. 

Mr. GARY. Ido not understand, and 
I would like to get it straight, because I 
do think it is a very important point. 
Take an E-bond which was purchased 
for 10 years and matured in 1955, we will 
say. Under the present law the interest 
has continued on that bond. If the 
party continues to hold it, the interest 
will go on. I cannot see why this new 
interest rate, assuming that the Treas- 
ury does put into effect a new interest 
rate, should not also apply to that bond 
from the time that the new interest rate 
becomes effective. Obviously, the new 
rate should not apply to any time prior 
to the date the rate becomes effective, 
but I see no reason why it should not 
apply after that date. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman to bear this in mind, that 
there was a contract between the Gov- 
ernment and the holder of the bond that 
he would receive 3 percent interest on his 
bond. The contract has been fulfilled. 

Mr. GARY. The contract has expired 
in the case that I am talking about, a 10- 
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year bond, and the holder of the bond 
is entitled to his money. But in order to 
encourage him not to cash in his bond 
but leave the money in the Treasury, the 
law permits him to continue to receive 
interest. Now if he continues to hold 
the bond after this new interest rate goes 
into effect, I do not see why he should 
not get the additional interest from that 
time on. 

Mr. COOPER. There is a clear dis- 
tinction between bonds that have ma- 
tured and are held after maturity and 
bonds that are yet to be sold. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I*yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us say an E-bond 
matures on February 1, 1957. It is dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary of the 
Treasury whether the holder of that ma- 
tured bond leave it as it is, or he may 
compel him to cash that bond and get a 
new bond to avail himself of the higher 
interest rate; is not that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. It is discretionary; 
that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Then he may compel 
the cashing of all those bonds that ma- 
ture as of or after February 1? 

Mr. COOPER. It is discretionary, but 
we thought it best to leave it discretion- 
ary with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
To be certain that he had discretionary 
authority to treat these people who pre- 
fer to continue to hold their bonds in 
this way, instead of having them cash 
them in and buy new bonds, the commit- 
tee included additional provisions to that 
effect in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose this is necessary legislation, but I 
must agree with the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] that as to these 
bonds that have already matured we 
ought not to be saddled with the expense 
of converting them to a new issue of 
bonds. Why not pay the increased in- 
terest rate on those bonds after they 
have matured, effective as of February 
1, 1957? 

Mr. COOPER. I think after the gen- 
tleman considers the matter more thor- 
oughly and reads the hearings our com- 
mittee held, he will agree that the com- 
mittee took the best course available. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to be sure that I understand the 
points that the gentleman has made. 
This proposed legislation has two pur- 
poses, as I understand it; first to restore 
the competitive position of Government 
bonds in the money market; is that one 
reason? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct—sav- 
ings bonds. 

Mr, SPRINGER. And the second rea- 
son is that you are hoping to attract, by 
this increased rate, savings which ordi- 
narily might go either into the market 
for the purchase of goods or would go 
to other credit purposes. Thereby by 
this legislation you are hoping to reduce 
hi “Nae mia kd pressure; is that cor- 
rec 
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Mr. COOPER. That is an important 
element, yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Are there 
others? 

Mr. COOPER. The fact is that the 
Government continues to need to borrow 
money; and instead of borrowing it from 
banks, insurance companies and institu- 
tions of that type it is thought desirable 
to have the people themselves hold 
bonds such as this popular Series E 
Bond. 

Mr. SPRINGER. These are the three 
major reasons; is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I join my esteemed 
friend and chairman in supporting the 
enactment of H. R. 5520 which is before 
this distinguished committee. This 
meritorious legislation would provide 
discretionary authority to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to increase the yield on 
series E and series H savings bonds and 
savings certificates bearing issue dates 
of February 1, 1957, or later. Discre- 
tionary authority would also be granted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury under 
the bill to increase the maximum interest 
rate on series E savings bonds maturing 
on or after February 1, 1957, where such 
bonds are retained for the extension pe- 
riod beyond the maturity date. 

The original legislation relating to 
this matter, H. R. 4734, introduced by 
my esteemed colleague and chairman, 
the Honorable JERE COOPER, of Tennes- 
see, and H. R. 4735, introduced by my- 
self, was introduced at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. These 
bills would have granted discretionary 
authority to the Secretary to increase 
the interest rate to a maximum of 4% 
percent on series E and series H bonds. 
The present legislation, H. R. 5520, is the 
result of committee action on the orig- 
inal proposal and restricts the authority 
of the Secretary to a maximum rate in- 
crease of 3% percent and also provides 
for adjusted interest rates on bonds ma- 
turing on or after February 1, 1957, 
where suck bonds are held beyond matu- 
rity. 

I support the committee bill because I 
believe an upward adjustment in inter- 
est rates on these Government securities 
is essential in the interest of sound fiscal 
management of the Federal indebtedness 
and because I believe that an increase 
in the interest rate is necessary to keep 
faith with the 40 million Americans who 
‘are now holding in excess of $41 billion 
of series E and series H bonds. It is 
with respect to this small investor—the 
little man—who patrioticaily invests in 
savings bonds that I particularly urge 
my colleagues in the House to support 
this legislation. 

Series E and series H bonds are widely 
held by our American citizens and in 
many instances they are in the hands of 
individuals who do not quickly respond 
to the changing situation in the com- 
petitive money market. The Govern- 
ment has the responsibility to take the 
initiative in providing a fair interest 
rate for investments in Government 
bonds. To the extent that people are 
aware of conditions existing in the com- 
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petitive money market, we have noted 
in recent months that series E and series 
H bonds are falling into some disfavor 
as a profitable investment and that re- 
demptions have exceeded bond pur- 
chases. So that we may continue to 
have a widely based bond ownership 
among the American people it is neces- 
sary that we reverse this recent trend 
afi providing a more adequate interest 
rate. 

Under present law the Treasury De- 
partment has ample authority to adjust 
the interest rate on Treasury securities 
other than savings bonds so that the 
rate may be changed to meet conditions 
existing in the money market. These 
securities on which the Treasury does 
have broad discretionary authority to 
adjust interest rates are securities which 
are predominantly held by financial in- 
stitutions, large corporations, State and 
local governments, pension funds, and so 
forth. The average American citizen 
who is a savings-bond investor should 
have the same opportunity to receive an 
interest rate on his savings bond that is 
comparable to the rate paid to the large 
institutional investor. In the absence of 
adequate discretionary authority being 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury 
to adjust the interest rate on series E 
and series H bonds, the small investor 
will be denied a fair return on his invest- 
ment and he will be the victim of the 
inflationary pressures present in our 
economy. 

I regret that the Committee on Ways 
and Means has acted to deny to the Sec- 
retary of.the Treasury the full authority 
that he requested in his original com- 
munication to the Congress asking that 
the law be amended to authorize a maxi- 
mum interest rate ceiling of 444 percent. 
This request for authority to go as high 
as 44% percent did not in any way imply 
a present intent to fully utilize such au- 
thority. In fact, there is contained in 
the framework of the savings-bond pro- 
gram a very simple but compelling re- 
straint on any sudden increase in the 
interest rate by the Department of the 
Treasury. The restraint arises in this 
way: If the Treasury were to increase 
the interest rate on new issues of savings 
bonds in excess of the rate paid on bonds 
presently being held by the public there 
would be an incentive for bond redemp- 
tion, and thus the very purpose of the 
interest rate increase would be defeated. 
Therefore, the fear expressed by certain 
segments of the financial community 
that the vesting in the Secretary of the 
discretionary authority such as he re- 
quested would result in unrestrained 
competition for the investment dollar is 
not well founded. 

On the other hand by granting the 
Secretary only part of the authority he 
requested, we have met the problem for 
the present time but we may also have 
delayed by several months the time at 
which the American people may receive 
a fair return on their investment if the 
competitive conditions in the money 
market warrant a further increase. This 
is precisely what happened in the late 
summer and early fall of 1956. At that 
time conditions in the money market 
justified action by the Secretary to in- 
crease the rate of interest on series E 
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and H bonds from its present level of 
3 percent to 3144 percent. However, be- 
cause Congress was not in session and 
because of the statutory ceiling appli- 
cable to bond interest rates, the Secre- 
tary was precluded from acting to raise 
the rates. As a consequence those bond- 
holders who acquired savings bonds dur- 
ing and subsequent to that period did so 
at the existing rate of 3 percent and were 
in effect denied the more favorable rate 
to which they were entitled. 

The present bill grants an inadequate 
leeway to the Secretary to make dis- 
cretionary adjustments in interest rates. 
The efficiency of our Federal fiscal opera- 
tions would have been better served by 
granting either an open-end ceiling or 
a more realistic level such as 41⁄4 percent 
in view of the fact that Congress can 
always undertake to examine the Treas- 
ury administration of the discretionary 
authority. 

For those reasons I am critical of the 
committee’s action in unduly limiting 
the discretionary authority that would 
be granted to the Secretary under the 
provisions of H. R. 5520. While I sup- 
port this legislation as meeting the needs 
of the present situation, I am critical 
of it in that it does not provide adequate 
latitude to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to permit him to handle the manage- 
ment of our Federal debt at the lowest 
possible cost and on the soundest fiscal 
basis consistent with the Government’s 
obligation to pay investors in its securi- 
ties a fair rate of return for the use of 
our citizens’ money. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would like 
to include as a part of my remarks an 
excerpt from a statement by the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Treasury 
before the Joint Economic Committee. 
The Secretary described series E bonds 
as follows: 

Right now it is the finest security in the 
world. There is no security as good as it is. 
There is no security that you can go up and 
lay on the counter any time you are ready 
and get your dollars back for it. There is 
no depreciation in it, no market fluctuation. 
This is designed for people who don’t want 
to follow the newspapers, who don’t want 
to try to beat an eighth or sixteenth or a 
point or two points in the market. They 
want to get their money and they want a fair 
rate of interest and they want their money 
now when they need it. This bond fur- 
nishes all of those things. So this bond has 
some very excellent provisions in it. It isa 


very excellent instrument. In fact, it is the - 


finest instrument there is to serve its pur- 
pose, 


Mr. Chairman, I now yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JEN- 
KINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not consume much time. This is very 
important legislation. Many thousands 
of people are very much interested in 
it. It is fair legislation. Nobody can 
claim anybody is to be cheated in any 
way. It is not an attempt on the part 
of anybody to take any advantage of 
anybody else. It is an effort on the part 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the administration, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to stabilize 
United States bonds. 


„money 
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There is no question that in the last 
year or two there has been confusion 
in the United States bond market. This 
confusion has not been over anybody 
questioning the validity of the bonds or 
the ultimate payment of the bonds, but 
the exchange of the bonds has been a lit- 
tle different, and the amount of interest 
that they carry, and so forth, has been 
in question. 

Just to show what the Secretary of 
the Treasury thinks about the situation, 
let me read 2 or 3 lines of his testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee on 
February 4, 1957: 

Right now it is the finest security in the 
world. There is no security as good as it is. 
There is no security that you can go up and 
lay on the counter any time you are ready 
and get your dollars back for it. There is 
no depreciation in it, no market fluctuation. 


In other words, the Secretary of the 
Treasury favors this program, and every- 
one else who has had a chance to look 
into it and see how it works. The banks 
of the country, are in favor of it. I 
think there is no question but that this 
bill should be and will be passed. 

I hope that with the passage of this 
legislation that the market for Govern- 
ment bonds will be stabilized and that 
the people will again show their patriot- 
ism by purchasing Government bonds. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PATMAN]. 

HIGH INTEREST POLICY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting this bill, and I commend the 
Committee on Ways and Means for not 
permitting an increase up to 4.25 percent 
as recommended by the Treasury. I 
think 3.5 is certainly high enough. In 
fact, it would be in the interest of the 
people who will receive this small in- 
crease for the rate to be lower, consider- 
ing its effect upon the entire economy, 
including themselves. It all goes back to 
the question of high interest or low in- 
terest. I agree with the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. CooPER] that it is much bet- 
ter for money to he raised for the Federal 
Government by inducing individuals and 
corporations and people with money and 
credit to buy the bonds rather than to 
sell the bonds to the banks. For the 
obvious reason that when bonds are sold 
to individuals and corporations, the 
is being taken in, existing 
money—it is anti-inflationary. But, if 
you sell the bonds to the banks, it is in- 
fiationary because the banks create the 
money on the books of the bank to buy 
the bonds. So that is the question in- 
voived; is this inflationary? Of course, 
all high interest rates are inflationary. 
Interest goes into the cost of production. 
As you increase the cost of production, 
you increase the prices. Increased prices 
are inflationary. 

POLICY OPPOSED 


That is the reason I find myself in 
opposition to the administration’s high 
interest policy because instead of meet- 
ing inflation and dealing with it, it is 
just like pouring gasoline on the fire to 
put out the fire. It is doing the opposite. 
It is increasing the cost of everything. 
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FARM PRICES HIT BY HIGH INTEREST 


I think the main reason that farm. 
prices have been going down since 1951 
on March 4 when the ceiling was broken 
on the 2% percent interest rate is þe- 
cause the farmers in selling their prod- 
ucts go through a number or middlemen, 
we will say 8 or 10 or 12 middlemen. I 
am talking about necessary middlemen 
like fabricators, manufacturers, trans- 
porters, and people like that. Each one 
will take out a little of the price for 
increased interest because the farmers 
are unprotected, and the products of the 
farmer must sell for less to make up for 
the higher interest, But to the con- 
sumer, of course, the price is much 
higher after the increased interest is 
added. The point is the farmer has lost 
on that deal. He has paid the high in- 
terest put on his products by every 
middleman that his product went 
through and that is considerable by the 
time it gets to the consumer. It is taken 
out of the price of his product. As prod- 
ucts come to the farmers the higher in- 
terest is added. Let us take for instance 
a tractor and start with the raw ma- 
terials that go into the makine of that 
tractor, from the ore in the Mesabi range. 
The ore comes down through the Soo 
Canal on a barge and at every place the 
extra interest is added on the mining of 
that ore—loading it on a ship, bringing 
it down through the Great Lakes, un- 
loading it at the blast furnaces, making 
the pig iron and then makinz it into steel 
and then fabricating it and finally mak- 
ing it into a tractor. There are a num- 
ber of processes. We will say 10 or 15 or 
20. Each one of them adds on the extra 
interest of the higher interest rate that 
has been required. By the time the 
tractor gets to the farmer, he has to 
pey a lot more because of that higher 
interest. If you will notice the prices 
that the farmer has received since March 
4, 1951, you will see that the line indicat- 
ing prices received by the farmer has 
been going down all the time. I think 
it is largely due to the high interest be- 
cause the interest has been going up all 
the time. Then, you will find that what 
the farmer has been buying all the time 
has been going up because of the high 
interest rate which is acded onto it. So, 
there is not anything that is more devas- 
tating to our farm economy than high 
interest rates. For 14% years we had a 
stable rate of interest of 24% percent. 
Low? Yes, but it is on long terms and 
it is the wholesale rate for money. The 
wholesale rate for money should be a 
low rate and that is the way it was 
for 144% years. No Government bonds 
went below par during that time. Dur- 
ing that time we fought a war that cost 
us $500 billion. We had all kinds of 
problems and troubles, yet our basic 
rate of 24% percent remained the same. 
It never did go up. All the bonds kept 
above par. That was the wholesale rate. 
That is the way it should be. We should 
have stability. But, when you say we are 
going to have flexible rates, the word 
“flexible” means different things to dif- 
ferent people. 

I am inserting herewith a statement 
from the hearings before the Joint 
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Economic Committee in January 1957 
that is revealing. It is as follows: 


Bond yields and money market rates 1947, 
and week ending Feb. 2, 1957 


[Percent] 
Week Per- 
Item endin 1947 | centage 
Feb: 2, increase 
1957 
U. S. Government securities 
(taxable): 
3-month bills 1__..-..-.... 3.283 | 0.594 442.7 
9- to 12-month issues 7-.._} 3.11 . 88 253. 4 
3- to 5-year issues 3___..__- 3. 34 1,32 153.0 
Bonds: Due or callable from 
IO to 20 yearse. 2 3.20 | 42.25 42.2 
Local housing authority tem- 
porary notes (tax exempt) 5_| 2.147 - 845 154.1 
High-grade municipal bonds 6_} 7 3. 34 2. 01 66.2 
Corporate bonds: 8 
i, E Ue oe a BY T teed 9 3.73 2. 61 42.9 
UW CyB lee Bee A T 94,48 38. 24 38.3 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 
G months: anin ee 3. 63 1.03 252. 4 
Prime bankers’ acceptances, 
GOS! ch E ET 3.38 .87 288. 5 
Federal Reserve bank dis- 
count Tate. oad En 3.00 1.00 200 


1 Rate on new issues within period. 

2 Includes certificates oi indebtedness and selected note 
and bond issues. 

3 Includes selected note and bond issues. 

415 years or more. 

5 Last sale of notes in 1947 and sale of Jan. 23, 1957. 

6 Standard & Poor’s Corp. 

t Week ending Jan. 30. 

8 Moody’s Investors Service. 

§ Week ending Jan. 25. 

1 Advances of member banks secured by Government 
obligations and discounts of and advances secured by 
eligible paper. 

Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

FLEXIBILITY HAS DIFFERENT MEANINGS 


Flexible, in the case of interest, means 
going up. Flexible, in the case of the 
farmer, means his prices are going 
down. So we have flexible interest 
rates going up. We do not know 
how high they will go. No one Knows 
how high they will go. Our econ- 
omy is in a period of uncertainty and 
confusion. Businessmen do not know 
how to plan. They do not know how 
much interest they will have to pay in 
the future or whether money at any 
price will be available. They have no 
stability in the money market like we had 
for 144% years. What is the result? 
Lenders are holding back. Why? ‘They 
have good sense. They are acting with 
good judgment. They know interest 
rates are going up all the time. Why 
should they not wait a while and get 
higher rates of interest? That is what 
people usually do. Nobody blames them 
for it. But the result is they keep hold- 
ing their money back and waiting until 
interest rates go up still more. In May 
1953 the interest rates on veterans’ mort- 
gages was raised from 4 to 44% percent. 
Within 4 days money was made easy by 
the Federal Reserve. But the rate was 
not reduced. It was kept up at 44 per- 
cent. Of course, there was a lot of money 
available then, because money had be- 
come easier. Now it is 44% percent and 
they want to raise it to 5 percent. They 
have already raised the FHA mortgage 
rates to 5 percent. I would not mind 
raising the rate if it would get the money, 
and stop these ridiculous, scandalous dis- 
counts. I would not mind it. But you 
read the hearings before the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs; there are 362 
pages. I know because I read them my- 
self. I read everything in the hearings. 
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I read all the testimony. Not one wit- 
ness said that you can get more money by 
raising the rate from 4% to 5 percent. 
It would be more in line with other rates. 
But, remember this, that is a Govern- 
ment bond—just the same as a Govern- 
ment bond that is guaranteed by the 
United States Government. In the event 
of a default it is paid quickly. Right now. 
The holders do not have to take a de- 
benture of any kind. They do not have 
to take other bonds. In the case of de- 
fault, the holders are paid immediately. 
So they are better mortgages than other 
mortgages. It is a pretty good rate— 
4% percent. 


HIGH INTEREST UNBALANCES ALL BUDGETS 


Now, interest is just going on up and 
up and up. Where you have high in- 
terest you unbalance everybody’s budget 
instantly. There is no single action that 
can be taken by the United States Gov- 
ernment or any power in the United 
States that will unbalance every budget 
in the United States except high interest. 
If you have higher interest you unbal- 
ance the Federal budget. We are paying 
a billion dollars a year more for the same 
amount of money than we paid 4 years 
ago, by deliberately raising the interest 
rates. Yet we hope we are fighting in- 
flation. Where is the consistency? 
Raising the cost of everything and saying 
we are fighting inflation. That is like 
pouring gasoline on a fire to try to put 
out the fire. It is just in the other di- 
rection. 

There are a lot of things going on that 
they say is inflationary, but it boils down 
to this: What certain people want is not 
inflationary. They can spend billions of 
dollars for tankers, and they are doing it, 
and they are getting the money on guar- 
anteed mortgages from the United States 
Government, and they are paying 5 and 
514 percent interest, even 6 percent in- 
terest. Ali right. That is not infla- 
tionary. We are spending billions of 
dollars for foreign aid of different kinds. 
That is not inflationary. We want that. 
All right. We are building all kinds of 
fine hotels and racetracks and every- 
thing else. That is all right. That is 
not inflationary, but if you want to build 
homes for people, medium-size, low- 
priced homes, that is inflationary. We 
must stop that. 

If you want to build schoolhouses, 
much needed though they are, that is 
inflationary. We have got to stop that. 
It all depends on whose ox is being gored. 
This high interest-rate policy is destroy- 
ing the small-business concerns of 
America, it is absolutely destroying 
them. They do not have credit; credit 
is not available to them. The big in- 
terstate chains, the national chainstores, 
can go into a little community and build 
a big supermarket. They have plenty 
of money to do it. High interest does 
not hinder big concerns. Uncle Sam 
pays 52 percent of it through the de- 
ductions. Big concerns have interlock- 
ing directors with big banks so they can 
get plenty of money. That will put the 
little local merchants out of business. 
It is going on right now. There are 
plenty of local people in the local com- 
munities today who could carry on all 
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retail business. They know the local 
community needs, and there are plenty 
of people smart enough to run those su- 
permarkets if they could get the credit 
to build them, but the credit is not avail- 
able to them; therefore, the little mer- 
chants of the country are being de- 
stroyed while the big people have plenty 
of credit, plenty of money to build all 
kinds of supermarkets and everything 
else, and the little man cannot get the 
credit to build. That is not just exact- 
ly right. This hard money policy, and 
what I mean by hard money is money 
hard to get, is creating all kinds of prob- 
lems. It is certainly deflationary to 
agriculture. Agriculture is suffering. 
Is there anything inflationary there? 

Small-business people are suffering. 
Is there anything inflationary there? 

Home builders are suffering. There is 
no inflation there. 

Where is your inflation if all the small 
people are being hurt? 

All right, it is just an excuse, that is 
all, just an excuse not a reason; and let 
us not be carried away with this idea 
that it is inflationary to build low-priced 
homes, that it is inflationary to build 
very much needed school buildings, but 
that it is not inflationary to spend bil- 
lions to build race tracks, gambling casi- 
nos, night clubs, big fine hotels, and 
everything else, using the materials and 
the labor of the country; that is not in- 
flaticnary according to our present na- 
tional policy. 

It is not fair, Mr. Chairman, it is just 
not fair, this hard money policy. We do 
not know where it is going. As interest 
rates go up they will go higher and 
higher, because the people who have 
money will hold back and get the most 
they can for it. When we reach the top 
and the interest rate starts down, then 
the borrowers will wait; they will say 
“Let us wait and see if it will go a little 
lower.” 

It would not cost the Federal Reserve 
System one penny to support Govern- 
ment bonds at par but in running the 
price of Government bonds down it 
serves a purpose for the higher interest 
campaign; it freezes them in the hands 
of these little banks that cannot take 
that 10 percent loss, they just cannot 
afford to do it; therefore, it dries up 
credit in the local community. 

CONTROL OF MONEY DUTY OF CONGRESS 


The control of the supply of money is 
a function of Government. This is one 
of the most important duties of a Mem- 
ber of Congress—to make sure that this 
mandate of the Constitution is carried 
out fairly and equally for all the people 
and not be given as a special privilege to 
a few. It is in the legislative branch of 
the Government and not in the executive 
branch. 

The Congress can, by setting up wise 
monetary management, get rid of the 
great ups and downs in the flow of 
money. The businessmen can do their 
planning so as to create an expanding 
high level of production and employ- 
ment. Inflation can be prevented if the 
Federal Reserve will carry out the inten- 
tions of Congress by restraining com- 
mercial banks in the creation of money. 
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If money is tight and hard to get, the 
Federal Reserve System is blamed. How- 
ever, Members of Congress cannot escape 
responsibility because we have delegated 
this to the Federal Reserve System. The 
Federal Reserve System is an agency of 
Congress, created to carry out the will of 
Congress. Criticism that is now directed 
at the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System will eventually be di- 
rected at Congress because, after all, we 
are responsible. 

At the present time, in carrying out 
the tight-money policy for the claimed 
-purpose of preventing inflation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is actually using de- 
fiation as a means of preventing infla- 
tion. A much better way would be to 
restrain commercial banks from creating 
too much money in relation to goods and 
services. This can be done by exercising 
control over commercial banks’ required 
reserves. Before the 1935 act we had 12 
autonomous reserve banks, but under the 
1935 act, passed by Congress, we have a 
central banking system like the Bank of 
"ngland, the Bank of France, and other 
major powers. 

The Federal Reserve, by shifting back 
and forth between tight money and easy 
money, is steadily weakening our system 
of competitive enterprise. As interest 
rates go up, and lenders hold back, wait- 
ing for higher and higher interest rates, 
the people are forced to use less money. 
However, in the parts of our economy 
where we have deflation there is no way 
to force the people to use more money. 

A small-business man advised me re- 
cently that he has found it harder to get 
into debt than it was for him to pay his 
debts during the depression. 

I wonder if the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is carrying on a planned economy 
through the use of public fear of infla- 
tion as a device for obtaining powers to 
direct the course of our economic life? 

It is necessary that we provide the 
right kind of monetary management so 
that a businessman, in his own self- 
interest, will feel safe in making long- 
range plans. This he will not do until 
he knows what to expect in the years 
ahead. 

High interest has already accom- 
plished the following: 

First. Unbalanced the Federal budget. 
We are paying a billion dollars a year 
more this year in interest on the national 
debt than we paid for the same amount 
of money 4 years ago. This will require 
more tax money and places us in the 
position of pretending to fight inflation 
while at the same time we are promoting 
inflation and causing inflation by in- 
creasing all costs and all prices. 

Second. The fine post office buildings 
that have been promised throughout the 
country cannot be constructed under the 
lease purchase program. After the pro- 
gram was set up, interest rates were ar- 
bitrarily increased until the 4 percent 
interest allowed to be paid will not get 
the job done. 

Third. High interest has stopped much 
of the low-priced housing. In the New 
York Times Sunday, March 17, 1957, one 
of the biggest builders in the Nation an- 
nounced that he was marking up the 
price of low-cost housing $500 a unit be- 
cause of increased cost of fewer units 
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that can be constructed by him because 
of high interest. 

Fourth. High interest is raising rents 
on existing properties and raising prices 
of existing properties. 

Fifth. Failure to construct sufficient 
housing units will eventually lead to rent 
control. 

Sixth. The little man is being kept out 
of business because he cannot get credit 
locally. In days gone by, the ambitious 
young man, who worked long hours and 
very hard for a local merchant, found 
himself in a few years in a position of 
what was known as being “ripe” to go 
into business for himself. This was true 
whether he worked for a local merchant 
or for a national chain store. When the 
RFC was abolished, chances for such 
young men were destroyed, and they 
have to keep on working without a rea- 
sonable chance of going into business on 
account of scarce credit locally. 

Seventh. The big concern can get 
plenty of credit under the high-interest 
policy. It is being used every day in 
the United States to build supermarkets 
in small towns to run local merchants 
out of business. Local merchants in 
these towns would put in supermarkets 
just as nice and fine and successful as 
the outside chain if credit were available, 
but it is not. 

Eighth. Increased interest raises the 
price of all production and instead of be- 
ing deflationary, it is actually inflation- 
ary. As the utilities that furnish elec- 
tricity, water, gas, telephones, transpor- 
tation, and other services are required 
to pay more interest, they necessarily re- 
ceive increased rates. All of this is 
passed on to consumers, but caused by 
high interest. 

Ninth. High interest has not only 
increased Federal taxes, but it has in- 
creased all taxes at all levels. 

Tenth. High interest is pictured as 
the only way tc fight inflation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve having raised interest rates 
six times within a period of 2 years. 
There are other and better ways of fight- 
ing inflation than by high interest. It 
has proven to be a failure. 

Eleventh. High interest is behind the 
campaign to take the 4'4-percent limit 
off VA loans and the 5-percent inter- 
est rate off FHA loans. A flexible rate 
is desired, we are told. Flexible in this 
case means higher. 

Twelfth. High interest is causing Fed- 
eral officials to insist that local school 
districts, counties, cities, and States take 
the ceiling off their interest-rate 
limitations and adopt the flexible inter- 
est rate. Although the bonds are tax 
exempt and are now paying a very high 
rate in that category, local officials are 
urged to adopt the flexible interest-rate 
policy. Arguments are made against 
Federal aid to education on the theory 
that local districts and States should 
take care of educational needs; yet high 
interest is denying such States and dis- 
tricts of an opportunity to obtain needed 
school-construction money. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kran]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, we well 
remember that during the 10 years of the 
Stabie 2%-percent rate for money re- 
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ferred to by the gentleman from Texas 
the cost of living almost doubled, the 
value of the dollar declined, so I do not 
think it is necessary for the benefit of 
the public in general to have such a 
stable 244-percent interest rate. 

The rate of interest which one who 
has saved can receive on his investments 
is a result of the supply and demand in 
the money market. Naturally those pro- 
viding means for investment of savings 
must take cognizance of this. 

It is self-evident that with altered con- 
ditions in the money market, the limita- 
tion of 3 percent on savings bonds set by 
the Congress in 1935 is unrealistic. Not 
only is this evident by comparison of 
rates offered by other media of invest- 
ments, but the slowing up in sales of our 
savings bonds during the past few 
months proves that the investor sees 
greener pastures in other fields. 

The Government does not wish to alter 
the proportion of savings which are in- 
vested in its savings bonds, but neither 
does it want the sale of these bonds to 
dry up with a resultant shift by investors 
to other investment fields. Thus, it is 
very evident that an increased rate is 
necessary. 

The Treasury expects to offer bonds 
with a 3%4-percent yield to maturity 
which is right on the market for other 
Government bonds of like maturity. 

In order to give the Treasury leeway in 
the future, this bill sets a maximum pos- 
sible rate of 34 percent. This will per- 
mit them to set a slightly higher rate in 
the future if they find it advisable when 
Congress is not in session. 

The Treasury informs us that they 
would have set a higher rate last autumn 
if it had been possible and thus might 
have avoided the slowing up of sales of 
these bonds. 

Frankly, I would have preferred it if 
we had not set any top rate, but rather 
had left this matter to the administra- 
tion’s judgment. 

The Treasury will, of course, always try 
to sell bonds at as low an interest rate 
as possible. 

A realistic interest rate cannot be de- 
cided by the judgment of the Congress. 

The going interest rates are deter- 
mined by the supply and demand in the 
market, not by any mandate of the Con- 
gress. We do not lead. We follow. We 
must in order to give the public some- 
thing which they will find an attractive 
investment. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN] has just stated his opposition to 
present money policies. 

Perhaps this might be a place to dis- 
cuss some of the implications of this 
much criticized hard-money policy. Of 
course, this is not the policy of the Treas- 
ury Department, but is the policy of an 
independent agency—the Federal Re- 
serve Board—which, as you know, is 
headed by a Democrat. 

It is their duty to try to even up the 
peaks and valleys of our economic life. 
They are required to try to stabilize our 
economy, and a stable dollar is certainly 
for the best interest of the great mass of 
American people. 

The Federal Reserve has not taken any 
particular action which has increased the 
cost of money. What they have done is 
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not to take any action to prevent such a 
rise. The latter has come about through 
the natural demand for money in the 
present economy where there is a higher 
demand than there have been savings 
available to meet the demand. 

The Federal Reserve has felt that per- 
mitting money rates to rise has had the 
salutary effect of discouraging undue 
borrowing and this has slightly slowed 
the tendency toward speculative expan- 
sion. The policy has helped stem the in- 
flationary tendencies and pressures 
which are peculiar to an economy which 
is at such a high level as is ours at the 
present time. 

Higher money rates cannot be classed 
as an unmitigated evil, for it is not all 
a one-way street. There are two sides 
to the matter. For every debtor there 
must be a creditor and while those who 
borrow must pay higher rates those who 
save, at the same time, are receiving a 
higher return. 

Take those who have savings ac- 
counts in commercial banks, in mutual 
savings banks, and in savings and loan 
associations. These are mostly people 
with moderate incomes and some mil- 
lions of individuals have a total of more 
than $100 billion in their accounts. In- 
terest rates on these deposits in the past 
few years have almost universally been 
increased. I believe that all will agree 
that the rate of increased return has at 
least been 1 percent. This being so 
those holding savings will have received 
over a billion dollars in added interest 
in the past year. 

There is $90 billion in life insurance 
outstanding. Life-insurance companies 
invest the money they receive. in pre- 
miums from their policyholders. Though 
these companies base their rates on the 
average earnings from their investments 
the fact that they can earn more from 
their investments nowadays should over 
the years mean lower premium rates and 
higher dividends. 

Higher money rates have also made it 

possible to increase social security bene- 
fits, for the earnings of the trust fund 
from which benefits are paid can be cal- 
culated now at a higher rate than in the 
past. 
Pension funds and pension trusts 
through which so many workers receive 
retirement pay can also count on higher 
income. 

Present money rates do seem high as 
compared with the past few years. How- 
ever, they are not high as compared 
with the average over the past 50 years. 

Many of you will remember when the 
interest rate on savings deposits was 
4 percent. Though the interest rate on 
all investments is considerably higher 
than in the past 20 years, it is still lower 
than it was at any time between 1906 
and 1936. 

So the question may be asked—are we 
in a temporary high money period, or 
are we just going back to normal? 

During the past 15 years one discour- 
agement to putting money aside for a 
rainy day was that the return on sav- 
ings was so low. So one cannot say, as 
so many seem to think, that the effects 
of these higher money rates are neces- 
sarily all bad. The thrifty—those for- 
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gotten men who scrimp and save—are 
finally getting a break. 

Getting back to the present bill. It 
has been called to your attention that an 
amendment was added in the Ways and 
Means Committee making it possible for 
the Treasury to increase the rates on 
future extended savings bonds if they so 
desire. 

It is well to give the Treasury this 
power though under present conditions 
I do not believe they will see fit to use it. 

There was much discussion in com- 
mittee as to why we were planning to 
give new investors 31⁄4 percent to ma- 
turity while those who had previously 
made investments and had extended 
their bonds would only receive 3 percent. 
But in considering this we must remem- 
ber all the advantages which the holder 
of a bond has. 

True, the new bonds have a greater 
yield to maturity, but the extended bonds 
give a greater yield in the earlier years. 

For instance, if the proposed new 3%4 
percent bonds are cashed after 1 year, 
the yield will be only 2.26 percent. If 
the extended bond is cashed in the owner 
will have received approximately 3 per- 
cent. If a new bond is cashed in after 
2 years the holder will have received only 
2.74 percent while the holder of the ex- 
tended bond will have received his 3 
percent for the period. 

It is only in the fourth year that there 
would be a Slight advantage for the new 
bondholder. 

I feel confident that if there was an 
active trading market for these bonds 
that the market place would place a 
higher value on the extended bonds than 
on the new bonds owing to their higher 
redemption value for the short term—in 
spite of the extra one-fourth percent 
yield if the bonds are held to maturity. 

This bill proposes a realistic solution 
of the present problem and in order that 
sales of savings bonds be again resumed 
at their normal rate should be enacted 
into law as speedily as possible. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman stated 
that the Federal Reserve Board was an 
independent agency. 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. That it was headed by 
a Democrat. May I ask the gentleman 
if it is not a fact that this is not an 
independent agency, because it is an 
agency of the Congress? 

Mr. KEAN. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is an agency of the 
Congress and therefore it is not inde- 
pendent of the Congress. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman is correct. 
What I wanted to indicate is that it is not 
a part of the Department of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but has the 
gentleman ever known of the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Chairman of the 
Board refusing a request of any Presi- 
dent of the United States except on one 
occasion, which was the request of Pres- 
ident Truman to lower the rate to 2% 
percent? That is the only request that 
was ever refused. 
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Mr. KEAN. Ofcourse, I am not in the 
confidence, have not been in the confi- 
dence of all of the Presidents of the 
United States and I do not know what 
requests they did make. I know that the 
Federal Reserve Board showed its in- 
dependence. There was a fight in the 
administration, in the Congress at that 
time, and I believe the gentleman from 
Texas did not want the Federal Reserve 
Board to continue independent; and at 
that time the Federal Reserve Board 
insisted on being independent and I 
think the people of the United States 
backed the theory, and since then they 
have been independent. 

Mr. PATMAN. One other question if 
I may. Is it not a fact that the Federal 
Reserve Board has been requested by the 
Treasury and the administration since 
then to support issues, and that it did 
respond and supported them in 1955? 

Mr. KEAN. Support bond issues? 

Mr. PATMAN. Government bond is- 
sues, yes. 

Mr. KEAN. I think it has been a prac- 
tice ever since the Federal Reserve Board 
existed that in the event an issue of 
Federal bonds was not going too well, 
they would help a little to maintain 
the market for a little while. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man think that the wholesale rate of 
money should always be low and that 
bonds should be held up to par? 

Mr. KEAN. No, I certainly do not 
think so. I think the purchaser of Gov- 
ernment bonds should take his chances 
with the money market like everybody 
else. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
not think that when the people pur- 
chase these long-term bonds which have 
remained stable for 1414 years, that they 
have the right to expect they will con- 
tinue to remain above par, as they have 
in the past? 

Mr. KEAN. No; I do not think so at 
all. The whole purpose of our issuing 
these E bonds was so that those people 
who could not afford to have a fluctu- 
ating bond would be taken care of. I 
think it would be unfair to the whole 
community if Government bonds were 
kept above par while any other bonds 
they purchased would be allowed to fluc- 
tuate normally with the money market. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
not think it is against the public in- 
terest for these billions of dollars of 
bonds to be frozen in the assets of the 
little banks of the Nation at 88 cents or 
90 cents on the dollar, thereby depriving 
these little banks of an opportunity to 
convert their bonds into cash, so that 
they would have reserves and thereby be 
able to make local loans to local people? 

Mr. KEAN. If the banks have been 
properly managed the gentleman will’ 
find that the percentage of long-term 
bonds which they hold and which have 
gone down substantially on account of 
changes in the money market is so small 
that it would not affect their ability to 
loan money. If the gentleman would 
look at the statements of the average 
bank he would see that probably 90 per- 
cent of their Government bonds are’ 
Government bonds that have maturities 
of less than 5 years. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman has gotten mixed 
up a little bit in this matter; under the 
law and the regulations a bank may carry 
those bonds at 100 cents on the dollar 
on their books. 

Mr. KEAN. I know that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Although they cannot 
sell them for more than 88; but at the 
same time if they go to sell them, they 
have to sell them for 88. 

Mr. KEAN. That is completely true 
as far as the long-term bonds are con- 
cerned, but it is only the long-term bonds 
that have gone down that far. The con- 
servatively run bank, as I say, has 90 
percent of its money in the short-term 
bonds. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. We are appropriating this 
year approximately $7.4 billion in inter- 
est. Can the gentleman discuss what 
we may be appropriating next year in 
interest if this bill passes, if this interest 
rate is increased? 

Mr. KEAN. There is no appropriation 
for interest on these bonds because the 
yield is based on the increase in value. 
The increase from the 3 percent to the 
3.25 percent is made only because of the 
fact that the bonds are made of shorter 
maturity and having been bought orig- 
inally at 75, come due at par in 8 years 
and 11 months instead of 9 years and 4 
months, the yield is increased. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the gentle- 
man will recall in response to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio that we 
asked the Under Secretary, Mr. Burgess, 
while he was appearing before our com- 
mittee, what the Treasury estimated the 
increased cost to the Government would 
be under this bill, and he stated that he 
estimated $15 million. 

Mr. KEAN. $15 million, yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr.*BYRNES of Wisconsin. On this 
point of the cost, it must be remembered 
that if you do not increase this interest 
rate you are not going to be selling these 
savings bonds. No. 2, the Government 
has to have the money, so it is going to 
get it from some other place. Therefore, 
they will sell other bonds and the in- 
creased cost will be reflected in these 
sales. So I think when you end up, you 
find there is no overall increase in the 
cost and that our action here today will 
have no fundamental fiscal effect as far 
as the cost to the Government in obtain- 
ing funds is concerned. If you do not 
get the money from savings bonds you 
are going to get it from some other Gov- 
ernment bonds and pay the higher rate. 

I want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman in connection 

with the so-called tight money or hard 
`- money policy referred to by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]. I think 
you have put your finger on what the 
real issue is in this matter. I compli- 
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ment you on a very able and a very fine 
statement. 

Mr. KEAN. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman from 
New Jersey give the members of the com- 
mittee the benefit of his thinking with 
respect to why the interest rate should 
not be raised to 3.25 percent with respect 
to the bonds that would mature in Feb- 
ruary 1957, or with respect to the interest 
on those bonds after February 1, 1957? 
I know the gentleman went into that 
matter with the Under Secretary in the 
executive session of the committee. 
Some members of our committee feel 
that in the interest of fairness or the 
elimination of any discrimination with 
respect to the holders of these bonds dur- 
ing the second period they should be 
given 3.25 percent. Will the gentleman 
explain that to the Members? 

Mr. KEAN. I have tried to explain in 
my speech the fact that as the bonds can 
be redeemed at any time at 3 percent I 
believe they would have a greater value 
on the market and a greater value to the 
individual than a 3.25 percent bond that 
can today be redeemed only at 2.25 per- 
cent. There has been, of course, a con- 
tract. I see no reason why we should 
give some extra interest if what he has 
already is just as valuable or more valu- 
able as the proposed new bond. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman, during 
the course of our consideration of this 
matter in executive session, developed 
some figures I thought were very inter- 
esting. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman means 
about the fact that if the owner of a $100 
bond would decide during the first couple 
of years’ period that the 3.25 interest rate 
looked more attractive than the 3 percent 
rate and wanted to turn it in, he would 
gain only, I think, 25 cents a year? It 
would not pay for carfare for him to go 
down to the bank to do it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I know 
nothing can be done about it, but this 
last colloquy here is what I want to say 
a word or two about. I just cannot 
imagine why the committee or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should feel that 
the matured bond should not be recog- 
nized with this one-fourth of 1 percent 
increase. ‘Thinking in terms of my own 
personal experience, I started buying 
these E-bonds immediately after the pro- 
gram took effect during World War II. 
My bonds in those days were not as big 
as the bonds I have been buying since 
I have been a Member of the House. 
But nevertheless, I have some bonds that 
have expired. More particularly to the 
point, I want to say with reference to 
the bigger bonds, that is, the $500 bonds 
and the $1,000 bonds and not the $37.50 
or the $100 bonds. Here is a bond that 
expired, let us say, in 1955 or 1956. That 
is a $1,000 bond or a $500 bond which I 
bought at a local bank. I continued 
those bonds and let them run along. 
What does the committee think will pre- 
vent anyone, knowing about this increase 
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in the interest rate beginning on Feb- 
ruary 1, from cashing in those bonds? 
What do you think they will do? There 
are millions of people holding this type 
of bonds. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield: 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
what the gentleman and perhaps some 
other Members may be forgetting is the 
fact that on these matured bonds that 
have been held over since 1955 or 1956, 
we guarantee a 3 percent going rate of 
interest. You can cash them at any time 
and get a 3 percent rate. However, if 
you convert them into this new bond 
that we are authorizing here at the rate 
of 31⁄4 percent, you will have to hold 
them for 4 years before you can turn 
them in and cash them in at a 3 percent 
rate. Still, you will not be able to cash 
them in at the 314 percent rate because 
you do not pay 3% percent straight- 
across-the-board from the first month or 
the first year of issue right on through 
to the 10th year. There is an interest 
curve. A lower rate of interest is paid 
during the early years and a higher rate 
in later years. For the first 4 years, if 
the person has any idea that he may be 
cashing in his matured bands, he is bet- 
ter off to keep them as extended bonds 
rather than buying a new bond because 
he is getting a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. WIER. Is it not true that when 
I go back to Minneapolis on my next 
trip, which will probably be for the Eas- 
ter recess, that I can go to the bank and 
take those two bonds that have matured, 
and is it not true that I can cash them 
in full?. What is to stop me sitting at 
the same desk where the girl brings me 
the check and saying to her, this is Feb- 
ruary 18—what is to stop me today 
from turning in the $2,000 that I just 
got the check for from her, and telling 
her I want two new $1,000 bonds. Is 
there a catch some place in this amend- 
ment that would prevent my buying 
bonds with the increased interest. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Here is 
what happens. You cash it in and you 
will get 3 percent. 

Mr. WIER. That is right. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. You will 
get 3 percent on your money. Then, if 
you turn arcund and buy this new bond 
carrying the 3% rate, you will have to 
hold that for 4 years before you can turn 
to the bank and cash that in and get a 
3 percent rate. If you hold it to the end 
of the full 10 years, then you will get 
3% percent. But, if you have any idea 
you are going to cash in this bond within 
the next 4 years, it would be better to 
hold the bond that you have right now 
and get 3 percent rather than convert to 
the new bonds which will not be carrying 
a rate in excess of 3 percent until 4 
years from now. 

Mr. WIER. I have every faith and 
every hope that what was said about this 
bill would be actual and a reality. Now 
I learn that the people are going to be 
disappointed a little; that they are 
not going to get 31⁄4 percent on and after 
February 5 on the new purchased bonds, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. You get 
it. We are giving them what they con- 
tract for. In other words, we are selling 
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them a 10-year bond. Holding it for 10 
years it will yield 3% percent, 3% per- 
cent compound interest. But we do not 
say, “You can hold it for a month or 
two months and cash it and we will still 
pay you 3% percent, or the same rate 
that will be paid if held for 10 years.” 
We did not do that with the bonds that 
you bought before, the bonds that 
matured in 1955. If you cashed it before 
10 years you did not get the 3 percent 
rate. You only got it when you held it 
for 10 years. But we are saying to you 
now, “If you continue it on after it has 
reached the point where it is drawing 3 
percent, we will continue to pay 3 per- 
cent on it.” That is why it has an ad- 
vantage over the bond you purchase now 
at 3% percent. 

Mr. WIER. Does that apply to all 
newly purchased bonds? Suppose I 
change my name to John Murphy and I 
go to the bank and say, “I want to buy 
anew bond.” Will I not begin to draw 
31⁄4 percent on that bond with February 1. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No. Not 
for 4 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WIER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been listening with special interest to 
the colloquy between the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. WIER] and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], and 
I want to say that what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin just said is correct, but 
that it is not right. In this entire discus- 
sion I think that many of us are over- 
looking this point, that one of the pri- 
mary purposes of E-bonds is to put Gov- 
ernment securities and Government 
bonds in the hands of as many American 
citizens as possible. While it is correct, 
as stated by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes], that if the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. WIER] cashes his 
presently held matured bonds and im- 
mediately buys bonds issued under the 
authority of this piece of legislation, it 
would be 4 years before he would com- 
mence to earn 314 percent interest. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And I believe 
that the distribution idea is sound, but 
that it is also a means of fighting infla- 
tion. 

Mr. FLYNT. Iam glad that the ma- 
jority leader came forward with that 
statement, but I think it is just as im- 
portant to continue to fight inflation by 
protecting American citizens who 10 or 
15 years ago bought these E-bonds and 
have held them, and to encourage them 
to continue to hold on to them, as it is 
to encourage new bondholders to go into 
the market and buy them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My observation 
was in support of the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. FLYNT. I so understand and I 
appreciate it. I think whatever action is 
taken, both on this legislation and on 
legislation which may come before the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the 
future, it is to not only encourage new 
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bondholders to come into the market but 
to encourage present bondholders to hold. 
the bonds which have matured. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. BOYLE. I think that is a very 
good observation I think if you want 
to stimulate purchasing, many people 
who have already signified their patri- 
otism and their interest in going along 
with this method, you should not penal- 
ize them for already being patriotic. If 
the law never expects people to do a use- 
less act, why should you make people who 
already have their bonds go through that 
again? They should treat all people 
similarly. I think if you see fit to raise 
that to 31⁄4, to hedge against inflation 
and give Government bonds better com- 
petition in the money market, we are not 
going to hurt anybody if we let them 
participate on an equal basis. ° 

Mr. FLYNT. I intend to support this 
legislation because I think it is good. 
I think the motive behind it is good, but 
I could support it a great deal more 
pleasantly and with more enthusiasm if 
it gave to the holders of matured bonds 
who have not cashed them the same 
benefits which it now holds out to new 
purchasers.- Would purchasers today 
and after today be able to go out into 
the market and get 3% and 3% percent? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. In holding these bonds 
for a period of at least 4 years you are 
going to get a better rate of interest 
than you would on the new bonds under 
this bill for that 4-year period, because 
the new bonds will not be paying 3 per- 
cent on that 4-year period, and not. until 
after the 4-year period will they pay 3 
percent. It will be 5, 6, or 7 years you 
will have to hold the bonds before they 
will pay the 3% percent when you cash 
them in. You are therefore really fa- 
voring the holders of these bonds over 
the buyers of new bonds for at least 4 
years and I think.about 6 myself. So it 
would really pay me to hold my bonds 
because I am going to get more interest 
out of them in the next 4 years than if 
I bought a new bond or changed my 
present bonds over to new bonds. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois, and I would like to say 
that the comments of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BoyiLe] would cer- 
tainly seem to indicate that the United 
States Government ought to show the 
utmost good faith with the future pur- 
chasers of E-bonds and also show the 
same good faith to the holders of the 
E-bonds which have matured. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill—H. R. 5520—comes before us under 
a closed rule permitting no amendments. 
The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to increase the rates payable 
on Government savings bonds to not 
more than 34% percent per year but lim- 
its the increase to savings certificates 
and bonds issued on or after February 
1, 1957. The bill before us has the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and follows his recommendation asking 
that he be vested with discretion to in- 
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crease such interest rates to 4% percent. 
The same request from the Treasury 
Department indicated that it was the 
present intention to use such authority 
only to the extent, however, of increas- 
ing the interest rate on E-bonds to 3% 
percent. 

The action of our distinguished Ways 
and Means Committee in reporting the 
bill and in urging the House to enact 
it is placed almost entirely upon the 
testimony of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. His position is best summarized 
by the statement he made before the 
Joint Economic Committee when, in re- 
ferring to E-bonds, he said: 

Right now it is the finest security in the 
world. There is no security as good as it is. 
There is no security that you can go up and 
lay on the counter any time that you are 
ready and get your dollars back for it. There 
is no depreciation in it, no market fluctu- 
ation. 


This is typical of the double talk and 
gobbledygook that has been emanating 
from the executive departments of our 
Government since January 20, 1953. 
That statement is in accord with his 
testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee by which he proved 
that a 3-percent bond is better than a 
344-percent bond and that, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury gets the au- 
thority sought by this bill and issues 31⁄4- 
percent E-bonds, the holders of 3-percent 
E-bonds will not redeem them or seek to 
exchange them for 344-percent bonds. 

I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to believe that a 
3-percent bond is better than a 314-per- 
cent bond. 

I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to think that a 
bank book issued by a savings bank or 
a savings and loan association which 
pays 344-percent or 4-percent interest, 
or even a savings bank book of a com- 
mercial bank paying only 3-percent in- 
terest, when insured by Federal corpora- 
tions, is not finer security than an E- 
bond. Any one of them is just as good 
security which “you can go up and lay 
it on the counter any time that you are 
ready and get your dollars back for it.” 

I refuse to believe the American public 
is so stupid as not to know that, with 
such savings accounts, “there is no de- 
preciation in it, no market fluctuation.” 

I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to think that they 
are not better off with such insured sav- 
ings accounts which draw interest from 
the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal at 3, 3%, or 4 percent, or that 
they will not seek such accounts as the 
repository of their savings rather than 
buying savings bonds which bear a de- 
ferred graduated rate of interest, the 
maximum of which will be either 3 per- 
cent or 3% percent, as now contem- 
plated. 

These savings bonds have traditionally 
borne interest of at least one-half per- 
cent per annum more than other Gov- 
ernment securities. Since 1951, how- 
ever, that difference has ceased to exist. 
Savings accounts have been paying 
larger rates; municipal and State gov- 
ernment bonds have been paying larger 
rates; the tax-exempt feature of munici- 
pal and State government bonds have 
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made those investments much more 
attractive than savings bonds. 

Since 1951, I have been introducing 
bills to provide for a premium on savings 
bonds and savings certificates, providing 
they are held for a period of 10 years. 
In each session I also introduced bills 
providing for tax exemption on the earn- 
ings of these bonds. On January 10, 
1857, I again introduced similar bills. 
H. R. 2480 provides for the premium pay- 
ment on these bonds, and H. R. 2481 pro- 
vides for the waiver of income taxes on 
series E bonds. 

If this bill, H. R. 5520, were not before 
the House under a closed rule, I would 
offer each of those bills as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. I cannot do 
that because of the imposition of the 
gag rule prohibiting such amendments. 

For the information of our colleagues, 
I set forth in full the provisions of these 
two bills. H. R. 2480 reads as follows: 


A bill to provide for the payment of premi- 
ums on savings bonds and savings cer- 
tificates, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (B) of 
section 22 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended (31 U. S. ©. 757C (B)), is 
amended by adding the following at the 
end thereof: 

“Subject to the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in the foregoing sec- 
tion (B) (1) hereof, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, 
may provide that any or all of such cer- 
tificates or bonds shall provide for the pay- 
ment of a premium of not more than one-half 
of 1 percent per annum payable only if 
the original owner thereof retains complete 
and absolute ownership and control thereof, 
free of any pledge or assignment, for a speci- 
fied number of years not less than 10. De- 
posit thereof as part of any reserve required 
by law or regulation shall not be deemed 
impairment of the ownership or control 
thereof. The Secretary of the Treasury with 
the approval of the President may provide 
that any or all of such certificates and bonds 
hereafter issued shall contain provisions that 
upon the redemption, sale, or transfer there- 
of prior to the maturity date therein set 
forth, by or to the United States Treasury 
or the Federal Reserve Bank, the interest 
paid or payable shall be adjusted and re- 
duced in accordance with the length of time 
elapsed between the date of issuance and the 
date of redemption, sale, or transfer. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations to effectu- 
ate the purpose thereof.” 


H. R. 2481 reads as follows: 


A bill to provide for the waiver of income 
taxes on series E United States savings 
bonds, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the income and 
earnings on all series E United States sav- 
ings bonds presently outstanding is waived 
for income-tax purposes on condition that 
the said bonds are not redeemed for at least 
10 years after their maturity. Upon redemp- 
tion of said bonds prior to 10 years after 
their maturity the holder thereof shall have 
the option of reporting the income and earn- 
ings thereon and paying the income tax 
therefor as though received or earned dur- 
ing the year when the bond is actually re- 
deemed or during the year when the bond 
originally matured so that the taxpayer can 
obtain the benefit of the lower rate of taxa- 
tion. 


The enactment of my bills would pro- 
vide an incentive for thrifty Americans 
to continue to hold their E-bonds and 
to make further investments therein. 
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The enactment of H. R. 5520, on the 
other hand, will provide an incentive to 
the holders of E-bonds to cash them in. 

I predict that most of those people will 
not reinvest the proceeds in the new E- 
bonds. They will either spend the pro- 
ceeds of those bonds or reinvest them 
in insured savings accounts or in tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Each year, after I introduced my bills, 
I have received literally hundreds of let- 
ters from all across the country urging 
the enactment of my bills. There have 
been dozens of editorials and newspaper 
and magazine articles written upon the 
subject, urging action such as would be 
accomplished by my bills. 

It makes me sick to my stomach to 
hear some people prate about the pa- 
triotism that causes Americans to buy E- 
bonds. Too much of this talk comes 
from those who would keep the general 
public uninformed, urging it to save its 
money at low interest rates in order to 
keep their money out of circulation and 
to prevent inflation. Too many of these 
people urging that argument on the un- 
suspecting public are the very ones en- 
couraging inflation by running up the 
cost of government through higher in- 
terest rates on the negotiable bonds, the 
same bonds which are bought under par. 

Every year for the last 4 years, there 
have been more E-bonds cashed in than 
were sold. This bill will accelerate the 
rate of cashing in and decelerate the 
amount of new purchases of E-bonds. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York have any further 
requests for time? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has no amendment to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DoYLE, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5520) to amend the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act to increase the maximum 
interest rate permitted on United States 
savings bonds, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 194, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MASON. I am in its present 
form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason moves to recommit the bill 


H. R. 5520 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may have permission to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed prior to the vote 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks in 
the ReEcorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF HUNGARIAN INDE- 
PENDENCE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Record on the subject of 
the observance of Hungarian Indepen- 
dence Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members may have permission to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp imme- 
diately following my remarks: The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN], the gentlewoman from [Illinois 
[Mrs. CHURCH], the gentlewoman from 


‘New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer], the gentle- 


man from New York [Mr. BECKER], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HILL- 
INGS], the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Dices], the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK], the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. CRETELLA], 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
DELLAY], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEARNEY]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
March 15, marked the 109th anniversary 
of the independence of Hungary, specif- 
ically marking the date in 1848 when, 
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under the leadership of Louis Kossuth, 
the Hungarian nation rose in revolt 
against the domination of Austria, at 
that time under the Hapsburg monarchy. 
I believe the House is reasonably familiar 
with the proceedings at that particular 
time. The Hungarians fought gallantly 
against imperial Austria in the fight 
to win their independence and were suc- 
ceeding, when Russian troops, as they 
have done on later occasions, poured 
across the eastern frontier of Hungary. 
The Emperor of Austria had appealed 
for assistance to the Russian Czar, and 
between the Austrian and the Russian 
forces the Hungarian revolution was 
crushed in its infancy. 

It is not my intention to spend time 
in discussing the happenings of that 
period, and I do not intend, either, at 
this time to go into great detail with 
respect to more recent happenings, of 
which I am sure the Members of the 
House are well aware, and those tragic 
events of last fall when, for a few days, 
the Hungarian nation, which had suf- 
fered almost 10 years under Communist 
imperialism, gained a brief period of 
independence and then was crushed by 
Soviet treachery and military force. I 
would rather, on the other hand, spend 
a little time talking about some of the 
things that we might or might not have 
done ourselves last fall and then for a 
little while, anyway, trying to see if there 
are any ideas or any policies that can be 
worked out in the case of future Hun- 
garys or, for that matter, with respect 
to the question of the liberation of all 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Speaker, when I addressed the 
House on a similar subject on January 
7, I quoted a letter from the State De- 
partment dated December 7, 1956, which 
I would like to repeat at this time in part. 
In discussing, of course, what the United 
States should or should not have done 
in the case of Hungary, the letter con- 
cludes with these three paragraphs: 


4. We believe that the best opportunity for 
helping the Hungarian people at the present 
time is through our support of the efforts 
that are being made in the United Nations. 
These efforts would be seriously jeopardized 
if American volunteers were to proceed to 
Hungary. 

Ambassador Lodge has taken a forceful 
lead in the United Nations and was instru- 
mental in obtaining a majority for support 
of a resolution aimed not only at ending 
Soviet intervention and armed attack in 
Hungary, but also at upholding the right of 
the Hungarian people to freedom and justice. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
are giving their continued urgent attention 
to the courageous efforts of the Hungarian 
people. Certainly it is the hope of all Amer- 
ica that they achieve their aims of greater 
liberty, national independence, and the with- 
drawal of foreign troops. 


About 2 months later, Mr. Speaker, I 
received another letter from the Depart- 
ment of State, also on the question of 
Hungary, and with specific reference to 
what had or had not been done within 
the United Nations concerning the Soviet 
defiance of the various resolutions— 
and there were many—on the Hungarian 
question, 
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The State Department said this as of 
February 5: 


Naturally it continues to be a source of 
regret and concern that more tangible re- 
sults have not been produced as a result of 
United Nations actions with respect to Hun- 
gary, and particularly that the Soviet and 
Hungarian authorities have continued to 
defy the Assembly’s recommendations. Sug- 
gestions such as those made by the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations are being given 
careful study both here and in New York. 

However, certain practical considerations 
must be borne in mind with respect to the 
possibility of enforcement action in a case 
such as that of Hungary. One fundamental 
point relates to the authority of the General 
Assembly which, under the charter, has 
recommendatory power and not the power to 
order. While this does not mean that the 
Assembly cannot recommend enforcement 
measures under certain circumstances, it 
does make essential that any such recom- 
mendation receive overwhelming support 
from the great majority of members in order 
to insure its effectiveness. In the Hungarian 
situation such support for enforcement 
measures seems unlikely in present circum- 
stances. Another equally crucial point is 
whether limited enforcement measures 
would produce the desired results or whether 
they would seriously risk the precipitation 
of general hostilities. Regardless of one’s 
individual estimate on this point the fact is 
that here, too, the requisite majority of 
United Nations members is not prepared to 
support such action. 


Then a month later, about 10 days ago, 
I saw an article in the March 7 issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
an International-News Service dispatch 
from the United Nations: 


UNITED STATES DEFERS U. N. MOVE on 
HUNGARY 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. March 6.—A United 
States move to revive United Nations Assem- 
bly debate on Russia’s subjugation of Hun- 
gary was shelved today following a cool re- 
sponse from a score of western nations. 

An American spokesman said the United 
States decided not to press for early consid- 
eration of the Hungarian question by the 
Assembly after consulting the 23 states 
which sponsored the U. N. resolution last 
January for a probe of Russia’s repression of 
the revolt in Hungary. 

The spokesman said the United States, 
however, “will take action to continue the 
Hungarian item on the agenda of the.Gen- 
eral Assembly. He said the special U. N. 
committee on Hungary will continue its 
work and may submit a final report in a 
month or two.” 

[Authoritative sources said the work of the 
Hungary committee had been threatened 
from a new angle—aAustria, which appar- 
ently fears its neutrality might be compro- 
mised if the committee holds hearings on its 
soil, United Press reported. The committee, 
which has been interviewing Hungarian 
refugees here, will move to Europe next 
week, but may not be permitted to enter 
Austria as planned.] 


In other words, it seems from what I 
have read that the United Nations is not 
prepared to take any further action in 
the case of Hungary or with regard to 
enforcing the various resolutions which 
it had adopted against the Soviet Union 
for this flagrant intervention into Hun- 
gary of last fall. 

I know that there is a fact-finding 
committee of the United Nations that is 
to take testimony from Hungarian 
refugees. I know that it has been tak- 
ing testimony in New York and I know 
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that it is now in Europe, but there has 
been no indication as to what the com- 
mittee will do with the testimony when 
it has finished its hearings, or what the 
United Nations might properly be ex- 
pected to do with the information that 
the factfinding committee makes avail- 
able to it. 

Recently, in one of our popular week- 
lies, Life magazine, there have been two 
editorials on this very same question. 
The first one, I believe, was in the issue 
of March 4, entitled “If There’s a New 
Hungary.” In very splendid fashion in- 
deed it pointed out just what the United 
Nations could and should have done last 
fall in this particular respect and where 
we—and the author included, of course, 
our own representative at the United 
Nations—failed to take effective action. 

In the March 18 issue of Life maga- 
zine, also on the editorial page, the edi- 
torial contained a letter, or at least the 
gist of a letter from our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, in which he answered the various 
charges in the earlier editorial, point 
by point, trying to make the case that 
he had done all he could and that the 
United Nations had done all it could. I 
think it worth while to read his last 
comment. 

The editorial says: “The whole record is a 
sorry one for the United States and the 
U.N. alike.” 

The record is not a sorry one. The record 
is a good one. Although it did not succeed 
in bringing about the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, the U. N. has done things for the 
people of Hungary which no single country 
or other organization could have done. The 
steps which the U. N. has taken have played 
a useful part in preventing deportations; in 
bringing food to the people of Budapest; in 
helping 170,000 Hungarian refugees to find 
new homes; in persuading many Asian and 
African countries for the first time to vote 
to condemn the Soviet Union; and in deal- 
ing a body blow to communism all over the 
world. 


And then he goes on and says: 

In the Hungarian crisis it was United 
States policy to take every practicable step 
short of war. In pursuing that policy we 
left no stone unturned. Although the 
United States is powerful, it is not all 
powerful. Although the U. N. is influen- 
tial, it cannot make its will immediately 
effective against the Soviet Union—any 
more than it could against the United 
States—without their consent. 


If the membership will remember the 
President’s special message on the 
Middle East, in the opening days of the 
session, I think he, too, said that where 
the interests of the Soviet Union are di- 
rectly concerned the United Nations 
cannot be immediately effective; and 
that, of course, has been reechoed by Mr. 
Lodge in this letter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the two editorials at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

[From Life magazine of March 4, 1957] 


Ir THERE’Ss A NEw HUNGARY— 


As if to write finis to the tragic saga of 
Hungary, its Communist jailers have been 
laying fresh mines and barbed wire along the 
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border, the guard towers are again bristling 
with machineguns, and patrol boats with 
searchlights hunt the canals. As the new 
prison door clanks shut, an inquest is in 
order. One question dominates all others: 
Could we have done more than we did to help 
free Hungary? ‘The answer is: Yes. 

President Eisenhower decided against any 
direct military intervention, for the doubt- 
less valid reason that it could have unleashed 
a nuclear war. Because of this a school of 
thinking, led by the University of Chicago’s 
Prof. Hans Morgenthau, is now arguing that 
a revolution has taken place in United States 
foreign policy, that all plans for liberation 
have been abandoned and that we have in- 
stead reached a sort of tacit “spheres of in- 
fluence” understanding with the Soviet 
Union. Such a policy, the reasoning goes, 
accepts the kind of semifreedom visible in 
Poland as the best that can be hoped for. 
To our mind such arguments misread the 
real lessons of the Hungarian tragedy. 

The biggest lesson is not that a liberation 
policy has become obsolete but that the 
United States did not have such a policy 
ready—and, consequently, was unprepared 
to take any decisive action (short of mili- 
tary) during the brief period when it might 
have done some good. Time was the crucial 
factor in the Hungarian crisis. Had the 
U. N., with United States leadership, been 
able to act swiftly in the 5 days when Hun- 
gary was free, it might well have been able to 
forestall the subsequent Soviet invasion. 

Some of the things that could have been 
done to help Hungary were outlined in the 
New Leader recently by Franklin A. Lindsay, 
former chief of the United States Military 
Mission to Yugoslavia. He starts with No- 
vember 2, the day Premier Imre Nagy pro- 
claimed Hungary’s neutrality, demanded 
withdrawal of Soviet troops and cabled Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjöld asking for 
UN protection. Lindsay’s “what might have 
been” follows. 

United States Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
could have immediately asked for an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly. 

The Assembly could have swiftly created 
a Hungarian observation commission. 

An advance commission composed of UN- 
member ambassadors in Vienna could have 
flown to Budapest by helicopter and been 
observing a full day before the massive 
November 4 Soviet intervention. 

Anna Kethly, Nagy’s authorized represen- 
tative, could have been installed as Hun- 
gary’s accredited UN spokesman. 

Nobody can say whether, had all this been 
done, the Soviets would have dared to 
slaughter Hungary anyway, right under the 
eyes of the UN observers. But had they 
done so the UN could have continued to 
recognize Miss Kethly as the true represen- 
tative of Hungary and denied credentials to 
the puppet Kadar regime. In addition to all 
this, the UN Assembly could have issued a 
sort of habeas corpus summons demanding 
that Russia produce the kidnaped Imre Nagy 
as the legitimate head of Hungary’s govern- 
ment. 

What actually happened was this: 

At 6 p. m. on November 3, Ambassador 
Lodge insisted on postponing action on Hun- 
gary for 48 hours to allow Soviet-Hungarian 
“negotiations” to proceed. Yet it was already 
known that thousands of Soviet troops were 


pouring into Hungary. At midnight, when ` 


the Australian delegate interrupted the dis- 
cussion of Suez to demand attention to the 
renewed Soviet attack on Budapest, going 
on at that very moment, Lodge was not pre- 
pared to do anything. 

Even 4 days later, for lack of a coherent 
plan of action, the Kadar delegates were 
seated. Miss Kethly, the only member of the 
legitimate Nagy government still free, was 
not even permitted to address the Assembly. 
At a time when the numerous ambassadors 
already in Budapest could have been made 
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U. N. observers, weeks were frittered away in 
vain attempts to get in. 

The whole record is a sorry one, for the 
United States and the U.N. alike. The most 
terrible fact, of course, is that the needless 
Suez invasion happening at the same time 
not only delayed action on Hungary but em- 
boldened the Russians to intervene. That 
is why President Eisenhower is right in in- 
sisting that every vestige of this aggression 
be erased. Only by so doing can the free 
world regain the moral right and strength 
to act effectively in any new satellite revolt, 
which could occur at any hour. 

Fortunately Britain and France, by cor- 
rectly yielding to the U. N.’s demands for 
withdrawal, have gone a long way toward 
restoring the Western moral unity that will 
be necessary. The President must also be 
prepared to act and lead, and his U. N. am- 
bassador must not again be found without 
guidance or instructions. Certain prepa- 
rations could be made right now to antic- 
ipate the next such crisis. A permanent 
U. N. observation force could be set up 
under the direct control of the Secretary 
General, equipped with its own transport 
aircraft and communications system. 

The U. N. now faces one of its most crucial 
showdowns on the defiance by Israel, an 
issue which the President says involves the 
future of the U. N. itself. But that future 
can be genuinely secured only if the lessons 
of the past are not ignored. Gaining Israel’s 
compliance with the U. N.’s orders will, in- 
deed, enhance the U. N.’s moral force. But 
that force will quickly evaporate if ever again 
the U.N. proves helpless to protect men who 
have clawed their way to freedom with their 
bare hands. } 


[From Life magazine of March 18, 1957] 


AMBASSADOR LODGE’S DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ROLE SHOWS THERE IS A GAP IN 
UNITED STATES POLICY 


In a recent editorial, If There’s a New Hun- 
gary, Life argued that the United States, 
acting through the U. N., could have done 
more than it did to help Hungary during the 
revolt of October 24—November 4. U.N. Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge takes sharp 
issue with this view, charging our editorial 
with “mistakes and omissions so basic that 
they invalidate the criticisms.’ Since the 
issue is vital to future United States policy 
toward rebellious satellites, it is worth plenty 
of further discussion. Here are Ambassa- 
dor Lodge’s points: 

“1. The editorial says: ‘Had the U. N. 
with United States leadership, been able to 
act swiftly.’ 

“We acted immediately. On October 24, 
when the first reports came in of trouble 
in Budapest, the United States mission staff 
worked throughout the night preparing for 
possible U. N. action. On the 25th we began 
urgent talks with other U. N. representatives. 

“On October 27, 5 days before Premier 
Nagy first appealed to the U. N., we called 
for a Security Council meeting on the ground 
that Soviet forces were ‘violently repressing 
the rights of the Hungarian people.’ This 
was the swiftest possible action. 

“2. The editorial says that ‘Lodge could 
have immediately asked for an emergency 
session of the General Assembly’ on Novem- 
ber 2, when Premier Nagy proclaimed Hun- 
gary’s neutrality. 

“An emergency session of the General As- 
sembly cannot be called until the Security 
Council has finished dealing with a given 
question. On November 2 the Security 
Council was still seized of the Hungarian 
item (in a session called at United States 
request) and the United States was active 
in the Council on that subject. 

“3. The editorial says: “The Assembly could 
have switfly created a Hungarian observa- 
tion commission,’ and that ‘an advance com- 
mission composed of U. N.-member ambas- 
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sadors in Vienna could have flown to Buda- 
pest by helicopter and been observing a full 
day before the massive November 4 Soviet 
intervention.’ 

“No observers can enter a country without 
its consent. Until the very moment of his 
downfall Nagy gave no sign that he would 
consent to such a thing—which he might 
well have feared would hasten the Soviet 
military attack he was trying to avoid. 

“4. The editorial says that Miss Anna 
Kethly ‘could have been installed as Hun- 
gary’s accredited U. N. spokesman.’ 

“The U. N. cannot designate people to rep- 
resent members states—only the member 
states can do that. Miss Kethly presented 
no credentials on which the U. N. could act 
at that time. 

“5. The editorial says: ‘The U. N. Assembly 
could have issued a sort of habeas corpus 
summons demanding that Russia produce 
the kidnaped Imre Nagy.’ 

“The U. N. Assembly is not a government; 
it has no power to summon anybody. 

“6. The editorial says: ‘At midnight, when 
the Australian delegate interrupted the dis- 
cussion of Suez to demand attention to the 
renewed Soviet attack on Budapest, going on 
at that very moment, Lodge was not prepared 
to do anything.’ 

“The truth is that Lodge was prepared to 
do much and that he did so. Following the 
statement of the Australian representative, 
Mr. Walker, and following two votes on the 
life-and-death crisis of the invasion of 
Egypt, I took the rostrum to add my voice to 
the appeal for an immediate meeting of the 
Security Council. I had already asked the 
president of the Security Council to call a 
meeting. The Council was convened at 3:13 
a. m., Sunday morning, and before it rose at 
5:25 a. m. had adopted a United States reso- | 
lution calling an emergency session of the 
General Assembly. 

“The statement further ignores the fact 
that between October 27 and December 12, 
the United States sponsored 9 resolutions on 
Hungary, and I made 25 U. N. speeches and 
statements on the subject. 

“7. The editorial says: ‘The numerous am- 
bassadors already in Budapest could have 
been made U. N. observers.’ 

“If they had become U. N. observers, their 
credentials could have been canceled by the 
Hungarian regime and they could have been 
expelled from Hungary. This factor weighed 
heavily with many members of the Assembly. 

“8. The editorial says: “The whole record is 
a sorry one for the United States and the 
U. N. alike.’ 

“The record is not a sorry one. The record 
is a good one. Although it did not succeed 
in bringing about the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, the U. N. has done things for the 
people of Hungary which no single country or 
other organization could have done. The 
steps which the U. N. has taken have played 
a useful part in preventing deportations; in 
bringing food to the people of Budapest; in 
helping 170,000 Hungarian refugees to find 
new homes; in persuading many Asian and 
African countries for the first time to vote 
to condemn the Soviet Union; and in dealing 
a body blow to communism all over the world. 

“I presume that your editorial springs 
from the same human emotion of heartsick- 
ness that every American must feel at seeing 
heroes brutally slaughtered and—for the 
present—defeated. I share that emotion. 
But we do not advance the interests of these 
people by wishful thinking. 

“In the Hungarian crisis it was United 
States policy to take every practicable step 
short of war. In pursuing that policy we 
left no stone unturned. Although the 
United States is powerful, it is not all-power- 
ful. Although the U. N. is influential, it 
cannot make its will immediately effective 
against the Soviet Union—any more than it 
could against the United States—without 
their consent. 

“HENRY CABOT LODGE.” 
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Life’s criticism was not and is not aimed 
at Ambassador Lodge, who has worked tire- 
lessly within the limits of Washington’s pol- 
icies and directives. Unfortunately those 
policies did not anticipate or know how to 
help a people’s. revolt against communism, 
such as the Hungarians staged. United 
States action was accordingly inhibited by 
the hope that Nagy would come to terms 
with the Kremlin (as Gomulka had done). 

From October 24 to November 1 the 
United States “explored” but did not pro- 
pose action on Hungary. The whipsawed 
Nagy did not request U. N. observers during 
that time, but neither were they offered him. 
On November 1, Nagy did cable appeals for 
U. N. help, but the United States had none 
to propose. At the council meeting on No- 
vember 2 both China and Cuba spoke for 
urgent action and suggested sending U. N. 
observers; no action was taken. On Satur- 
day, November 3, when Lodge introduced a 
resolution, it did not include the proposed 
U. N. observers; and even though six other 
members spoke for immediate action, the 
council with Lodge’s concurrence shelved 
his resolution for the weekend. After mas- 
sive Soviet aggression caused Lodge to de- 
mand the emergency council meeting early 
Sunday morning which summoned the gen- 
eral assembly, the assembly’s vote to send 
observers came 24 hours too late to help 
Nagy. 

It takes hindsight to blame the United 
States for bad timing throughout this con- 
fused and amazing revolt. But timing was 
crucial and United States policy did not al- 
low for much foresight. The only bet it 
could think of was on “further negotiations” 
between Nagy and the Soviets, rather than 
on the instinct for freedom of the Hungarian 
people. The “negotiations” proved a trap 
and Hungarian freedom went friendless. 
The failure is not only the State Depart- 
ment’s but that of everyone in the worid who 
could be surprised by a demonstration that 
some people still value freedom above life. 

Ambassador Lodge makes some good points 
about the legal limits of U. N. authority. 
Either these limits should be stretched in 
such crises by bold readings of the Charter— 
as in what we called “a sort of habeas cor- 
pus”—or the United States should be pre- 
pared with alternative plans outside the U., 
N. Said Lodge truly on February 28: “The 
American people cannot accept with indif- 
ference or apathy the situation which the 
Soviets have created in Central Europe.” 
Neither can the people of Central Europe. 
These are two momentous facts. United 
States policy must be prepared, as it was in 
Hungary, to link them when the next chal- 
lenge to action comes. That is the lesson 
we cannot repeat too often, 


Mr. BENTLEY. These two editorials 
go on and point out certain things that 
could have been done even in spite of 
Mr. Lodge’s statements. But I think, if 
we are going to talk about the United 
Nations for a moment, it is well to look 
briefly at the record of last fall. As the 
House will remember, the first demon- 
stration, the first sign of an uprising in 
Hungary was on the 23d of October 1956. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. If the gentleman 
will yield, will the gentleman agree with 
me that the action of the United Nations 
in what it has done in the Hungarian 
matter, or rather what it has failed to 
do, would seem to indicate a dual stand- 
ard of justice, one kind for small coun- 
tries and the other for large countries? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for mentioning that point, to which 
I was coming. 

When I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD of February 7 this letter of Feb- 
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ruary 5 from the State Department from 
which I have quoted, I said at the same 
time that it seems farcical that there is 
at the present time talk of the United 
Nations sanctions against the State of 
Israel because of that country’s failure 
to surrender certain territory in the Mid- 
dle East without adequate guaranties as 
to its own national security, and I 
pointed out what I have contended all 
along, that if you are a little country the 
United Nations will discipline you but 
if you are a great power the United Na- 
tions will lecture you, and nothing more. 
IT certainly agree with the gentleman that 
the United Nations in comparison with 
the Hungarian case of last fall and with 
respect to the apparent anxiety on the 
part of some of its members to enforce 
economic sanctions against Israel has 
definitely, to my way of thinking, shown 
a double moral standard, and I venture 
to say it is not the first time that has 
happened with reference to the United 
Nations. 

Let us look at the record of last fall 
with regard to the United Nations. As I 
said, the revolution in Budapest began on 
the 23d of October. On the 27th of 
October, 4 days later, an urgent meeting 
of the Security Council was requested by 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. The following day, the 28th, it 
was decided to place the Hungarian item 
on the agenda of the Security Council, 
and then the council adjourned sine die, 
leaving it up to the president when to 
call another meeting. 

Nothing further was done until the Ist 
of November, when the Prime Minister 
of the free government of Hungary, Imre 
Nagy, sent Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold a cable asking for help from the 
United Nations to defend Hungarian 
neutrality. 

On the 2d of November France, Great 
Britain, and the United States again 
asked for a Security Council meeting. 
Gn the 2d of November the Council pro- 
posed no resolution and adjourned to the 
next day. On the 3d of November, the 
very eve of the Russian return, the Se- 
curity Council continued in session. 
There was a draft resolution. The 
United States, according to this informa- 
tion, tabled that draft resolution, 24 
hours before the Soviet attack, upon as- 
surance of the Soviet delegate that Soviet 
troops would be withdrawn from Hun- 
gary. 

Upon the proposal of the Yugoslav 
delegate no vote was taken on the draft 
resolution. The Australians made a pro- 
posal to meet again the following day. 
That proposal was not adopted by a vote 
of 6 to 2, and it was decided to hold 
another meeting on the 5th of Novem- 
ber. Then of course that black Sunday 
when the Russians attacked, an emer- 
gency meeting of the Security Council 
was called, and the Security Council of 
course then proceeded with resolutions 
with which I am sure the Members are 
familiar. 

The point I am making is that we have 
a lapse of some 10 to 12 days in the 
early days of the revolution when neither 
the General Assembly nor the Security 


Council nor any other part of the United. 


Nations nor any individual within the 
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United Nations so far as I can discover 
tried to do anything to support the ef- 
forts of the Hungarian people to free 
themselves, 

It is all very well to talk about past 
history, but this is history as recent as 5 
months ago. The question now is, What 
should be done in the future in the case 
of Hungary or future Hungarys if the 
situation should so warrant it? 

There is an organization that has come 
into being in New York in the very re- 
cent past known as the American Friends 
of the Captive Nations. Among the 
members are numbered a good many 
Members from both Houses of Congress. 

I should like to insert the text of a 
proposed advertisement from his Amer- 
ican Friends of Captive Nations, which 
I understand was being put into some of 
the larger eastern newspapers last Fri- 
day, March 15. I just summarize briefly 
what their belief is on the situation: 

Today the Hungarian people celebrate 
their national holiday commemorating 
the victory of their hero, Kossuth, over 
the Hapsburg armies. Last October 23, 
they rose once again to overthrow an 
even greater tyranny. 

For nearly 3 months the Hungarian 
people fought and died for their freedom 
against the greatest army on earth. 
Their guns are now silent, but the glory 
and the tragedy of the Hungarian revo- 
lution lives on. Soviet hangmen, Soviet 
firing squads and the torture chambers 
of the secret police, are busy taking their 
revenge on the men and women whose 
courage exposed the wickedness and the 
ultimate weakness of communism, as 
never before in 40 years of Soviet history. 

By their sacrifice the Hungarian 
people have given the lie to the Com- 
munist myth throughout the world and 
shaken the Soviet empire to its founda- 
tions. Authenticated reports of student 
riots and workers’ unrest have come all 
the way from East Germany to North 
Vietnam, including incidents in the So- 
viet Union itself. Poland is freer today 
than any country in Communist history. 
In this freedom movement lies the great- 
est hope of permanent peace, if hope can 
be kept alive. 

While the Hungarian pecple could still 
reach us through their messengers, their 
refugees and their radios, they sent des- 
perate appeals for help to the United 
States and to the United Nations—ap- 
peals which still remain unanswered. 

How has the free world measured up 
to the tremendous challenge and the tre- 
mendous opportunity they gave us? We 
have expressed sympathy. We have 
given money for relief, and we have 
brought thousands of Hungarian refu- 
gees to this country. 

But what have we done for the people 
who remained to fight for their freedom 
in Hungary? 

What effective political action have we 
undertaken to encourage freedom in 
Hungary and throughout the Soviet em- 
pire? 

What have we done to establish the 
United Nations as an effective instrument 
for insuring world peace? 

While the Hungarian people could still 
fight they bought space and time in the 
press and radios of the world, with their 
lives. They forced the U. N. to talk about 
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Hungary and to pass resolutions, how- 
ever inadequate. But when the Hun- 
garians could no longer make those 
headlines, when the frontiers were final- 
ly closed to refugees, and the blanket of 
silence was clamped down again by the 
weight of 20 Soviet divisions, a similar 
silence about Hungary prevailed in the 
United Nations. The United States dele- 
gation has shared in that silence. 

Meanwhile the U. N. dealt sternly with 
Israel, threatening drastic sanctions be- 
cause Israel delayed the evacuation of a 
few square miles of desert in the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Contrast this offense with Soviet 
armed intervention in Hungary, which 
has overthrown the legal government, 
kidnaped the Prime Minister, set up a 
puppet regime and maintained this re- 
gime in power by mass arrests, mass de- 
portations, and mass executions—car- 
ried out under the guns of Soviet tanks, 
and in defiance of no less than 10 resolu- 
tions of the U. N. General Assembly. 
Whatever we may think of Israel’s ac- 
tion, to compare its brief invasion of the 
Sinai desert with Soviet Russia’s en- 
slavement and torture of a whole people 
is like equating measles with leprosy— 
or, in legal terms, equating assault under 
provocation with unprovoked mass 
murder. 

Now Israel, France, and Britain have 
all complied with the resolutions of the 
General Assembly. The danger of war 
has receded and whatever claims the 
Suez crisis ever had for priority is ended. 
But Soviet armies remain in Hungary 
and U. N. resolutions passed 4 months 
ago are still contemptuously ignored. 
The U. N. must act on Hungary now or 
be dishonored. 

What power the United Nations has 
is a moral power which must appeal to 
the conscience and sense of justice of the 
member nations for its implementation. 
As the President said on February 20, 
“Peace and justice are two sides of the 
same coin.” The U. N. may survive a 
failure to enforce justice against the de- 
fiance of great states, but it cannot sur- 
vive failure to press for equal justice for 
all its members. Above all, it cannot 
survive if it imposes one law for the 
strong and one for the weak. 

The integrity and influence of the 
United Nations can only be preserved 
either by imposing sanctions on all ag- 
gressors who defy U. N. resolutions, or 
none, and by imposing sanctions first on 
the nation guilty of the greatest viola- 
tion of the U. N. Charter and Assembly 
resolutions—the Soviet Union. 

On February 20, the President excused 
the failure of the United Nations even to 
propose sanctions against Soviet Rus- 
sia on the ground that Russia, “by reason 
of its size and power and by reason of its 
veto in the U. N. Security Council, is 
relatively impervious to other types of 
sanctions.” 

But Soviet aggression against Hun- 
gary has been immensely costly in terms 
of Soviet influence, Soviet discipline, and 
Communist unity throughout the world. 
Economic pressures played a vital part 
in the Hungarian and Polish revolts and 
in the discontent which has shaken the 
Soviet empire and leadership. More 
consumers goods must be produced to 
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meet this unrest. The Soviet Govern- 
ment must also make immense efforts to 
fulfill its plans to arm and industrialize 
China, and to subvert the Arab world. 
The difficulty of all these tasks would be 
greatly increased by the imposition of 
U. N. economic sanctions. 

But what have we done for the people 
who have remained to fight for their 
freedom in Hungary? What effective 
political action have we undertaken to 
encourage freedom in Hungary and 
throughout the Soviet empire? What 
have we done to establish the United 
Nations as an effective instrument for 
insuring world peace? 

It goes on to discuss the point that 
my friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
brought up a moment ago as to the dif- 
ferent standard the United Nations 
showed in dealing with the Soviet Union 
on one hand and Israel on the cther. 

Ten resolutions of the United Nations 
general assembly have been defied by 
the Soviet Union. Israel, France and 
Britain have complied with the 10 reso- 
lutions, but the Soviet armies remain in 
Hungary and United Nations resolutions 
passed 4 months ago still are contempt- 
uously ignored. 

The U. N. must act on Hungary now 
or be dishonored. 

What power the United Nations has 
is a moral power which must appeal to 
the conscience and sense of justice of 
the member nations for its implementa- 
tion. 

As the President said on February 20, 
peace and justice are two sides of the 
same coin. The United Nations may sur- 
vive a failure to enforce justice against 
the defiance of a great state, but it 
cannot survive the failure to press for 
equal justice by all its members, and 
above all cannot survive if it allows 1 
law for the strong and 1 law for the weak. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Iwant to endorse em- 
phatically the statement just made by 
the gentleman from Michigan and to call 
to his attention that sometime ago I in- 
troduced a resolution for the House to act 
upon which would condemn the brutal 
suppression that took place in Hungary 
and urge the United States delegation to 
continue to press for a United Nations 
investigation. I realize that the passage 
of resolutions of that kind may not have 
any binding effect, but certainly I would 
feel more comfortable as a Member of 
the Congress, if the Congress itself were 
to go on record formally in this regard. 

I have been urging that this matter 
receive the attention of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I know that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has been coopera- 
tive in that regard. I hope he will con- 
fer with the other members of the com- 
mittee in an effort to bring out some- 
thing, not necessarily at all in the lan- 
guage that I happened to have framed it 
in, but something which will put this 
Congress on record with regard to this 
brutal and inexcusable action which, of 
course, must be handled in the last anal- 
ysis through the United Nations. But, it 
seems to me we should not remain silent. 
I commend the gentleman from con- 
stantly bringing before us these actions 
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which have shocked the conscience of the 
world. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I certainly thank my 
good friend from New York for his re- 
marks. Of course, I am very familiar 
with his resolution which is pending be- 
fore our committee. I would presume, 
although I do not know for sure, that it is 
probably awaiting a report from the De- 
partment of State, which is usually re- 
quested in such instances, But, Iwill as- 
sure my friend from New York that I 
will do everything in my power to see that 
my committee, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, takes expeditious action on that 
because I agree with the gentleman that 
the Congress should definitely put itself 
on record in this situation. I also won- 
der if the gentleman would like to com- 
ment on this subject in view of the 
limitation of the United Nations with re- 
gard to the Soviet Union if it is not in- 
cumbent upon us not through the United 
Nations, perhaps, but outside the United 
Nations to try to evolve some policy with 
respect to the liberation of the satellite 
peoples. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the gen- 
tleman because the United Nations has 
given some indication of having a double 
standard or a different standard for the 
weak and for the strong. The United 
Nations, of which I have been and still 
am an ardent supporter, can never sur- 
vive unless they treat everybody alike 
because eventually they are going to fall 
of their own weight unless they get away 
from that practice. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will recall that even 6 years ago 
the United Nations imposed what might 
be termed a double standard of action in 
dealing with North Korea, on the one 
hand, and Communist China, on the 
other. 

Mr. KEATING. That is right. They 
did the same thing, to a certain degree, 
in the Kashmir dispute and in other in- 
stances. Those of us who really and sin- 
cerely want to see the United Nations a 
success are acting in the interest of that 
objective when we insist that they do not 
have any double standards, but a single 
standard of international morality and 
justice. 

Mr. Speaker, March 15 marked the 
109th anniversary of the Hungarian dec- 
laration of independence against foreign 
oppression. This day, when Hungary 
first became independent of the Haps- 
burgs, is traditionally celebrated 
throughout the world as the Hungarian 
anniversary of national independence. 

Hungarian Independence Day, 1957, 
holds special significance for all of us, 
following so closely as it does the brave 
revolt led by the freedom fighters of 
Budapest last fall. Although we knew it 
before, that noble effort for freedom, 
that gallant stand against overwhelming 
odds, has served to remind the world in 
the most forceful terms possible that the 
spirit of freedom still burns bright in the 
hearts of the Hungarian people. 

Hungary’s historic tradition, which 
animated the brave patriots of Budapest 
during the recent uprising, reflects the 
spirit of a poem known to all Hungar- 
ians, Petofi’s Appeal. 

This is the immortal work which was 
recited by the poet himself and helped 
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to spark the opening of the war of in- 
dependence of 1848-49. Here is its 
opening stanza, as translated by Watson 
Kirkconnell: 


Magyars, rise, your country calls you! 

Meet this hour, whate’er befalls you! 

Shall we freemen be or slaves? 

Choose the lot your spirit craves! 

By Hungary’s Holy God do we swear, 

Do we swear that servile chains we’ll no 
more bear! 


How eloquently, Mr. Speaker, did the 
brave freedom fighters of 1955 manifest, 
by their deeds, the spirit and fortitude of 
their ancestors. They have shown by 
their example that no amount of cruel 
and barbaric oppression can break the 
spirit of a people steeped in the tradi- 
tions of liberty. 

I have indicated, in my previous col- 
loquy with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, my feeling that the United States 
has a solemn obligation, through the 
channels of the United Nations, to in- 
vestigate fully the barbaric suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising. 

It was my privilege recently to have 
lunch with Jozsef Koevago, former 
mayor of Budapest, a shining example 
of the indomitable spirit of his people 
today, and an eloquent spokesman for 
all the Hungarian freedom fighters. 

In a statement before the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Hungar- 
ian Problem, Mr. Koevago told graphi- 
cally of the stern spirit which inspired 
the Budapest uprising: 

Ever since I was a child I have professed 
to tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

At times this can become very difficult 
and such an attitude may often result in 
grave consequences. I may state this with 
authenticity because of such conduct I had 
a taste of Nazi as well as Communist prisons. 
I spent a large part of my life in damp cel- 
lars and musty dungeons. I was guilty of 
only one crime: Inspired by a sense of jus- 
tice instilled in me, I defended freedom 
against tyranny. * * + 

It is difficult for me to tell the truth be- 
because I have to paint a realistic word- 
picture of an epic struggle written in blood: 
of a struggle in which the participants rose 
high above the normal measure of mortals; 
in which 14-year-old children became 
models of antique heroes and 70-year-old 
grandmothers acted as Roman matrons. * * * 
- There are memories of glorious days, fol- 
lowed by gloom. During the first there was 
the exalted joy of rapturous crowds, in the 
smoke-filled streets; during the latter, the 
somber calm of men determined to die, in 
the rubble-littered streets of the wounded 
Clty: SSF 

Events alone do not make historical facts: 
Aspirations, thoughts, and feelings of the 
people are closely related to them. 


. Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
has aptly said that “Budapest is no 
longer the name of a city, henceforth it 
is a new and shining symbol of man’s 
yearning to be free.” Our country has 
a firm duty to the brave freedom fighters 
of Budapest and all Hungary to gain a 
full United Nations review of the Com- 
munist purge that quelled the recent 
revolt. 

Mr. Speaker, the list of Hungarians 
who have made distinguished contribu- 
tions to our Nation is a long and proud 
one. From our earliest days, people 
from Hungary have exerted a profound 
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influence on the course of events in the 
United States. 

Some say that Lief Ericson’s sailing 
companion, Tyrker, was a Hungarian. 
But perhaps the most famous of the early 
Hungarians in this country was Col. 
Michael Kovats, who served with such 
distinction and bravery in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Names of other Hungarians dot the 
honor rolls of every phase of American 
life. Joseph Pulitzer, Stefan Lorant, 
Eugene Ormandy, Edward Teller, Bela 
Bartok, Sigmund Romberg, Fritz Reiner, 
and the late John von Neumann—these 
are just a few of the names that come 
immediately to mind. Combining their 
rich heritage with a love of their adopted 
land, these and others of Hungarian de- 
scent have left an indelible mark on the 
American scene. 

Let us, on this 109th anniversary of 
Hungarian Independence Day, resolve 
that the noble people of Hungary, on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, shall not 
be forgotten. The spirit of Louis Kos- 
suth, perhaps the greatest of all Hun- 
garian freedom fighters, is not dead. 
Hungary willrise again. Until that day, 
our hearts go out to all of those now‘ 
groaning under the yoke of Communist 
tyranny. May they one day soon regain 
the freedom they cherish so dearly. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Along the line of the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kreatine] I would make one 
more point. A great many people have 
said if the United Nations do not adopt 
a single standard of treating all nations 
alike, it would go the way of the League 
of Nations. I would remind the House 
that even the bankrupt League of Na- 
tions, on its last legs, when it was almost 
expiring, drawing its last breath, never- 
theless in 1939 had the moral fortitude 
to expel the Soviet Union for its un- 
provoked attack upon Finland. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the fine state- 
ment he has made and the appeal he is 
making for justice in an international 
body such as the United Nations, in 
dealing with these problems that are 
evolving and evidently will evolve þe- 
tween other nations in the future. The 
Hungarian people. in my opinion, have 
exemplified a spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence, and sacrifice for liberty and 
independence that is unequaled in the 
contemporary history of the world. 
They are entitled to all the aid they can 
obtain from democratic nations 
throughout the world, and it seems to 
me if the United States does not exert 
its influence in the United Nations in 
this instance, that we are failing in our 
duty as a member of the United Nations, 
not only in bringing the Soviet Union to 
account for its actions during the revo- 
lution, but for the subsequent operations 
that are going on in Hungary today, 
where those who fought for liberty and 
independence, to which they felt they 
were entitled, are being led before a 
kangaroo court and probably before a 
firing squad as a result of their actions. 

I want to endorse all the gentleman 
has said, and if we cannot obtain action 
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of the Foreign Affairs Committee on the 
resolution to which the gentleman re- 
ferred, we may resort to the same action 
that we did in trying to keep Mr. Tito 
out of the United States, by circulating 
a petition asking that he be not invited. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman. 

Dare we rest content with giving noth- 
ing to Hungary except sympathy and re- 
lief? In Korea, rightly or wrongly, we 
forfeited victory and granted the Com- 
munists their privileged sanctuary lest 
we increase the canger of global war. 
But in Hungary, fear of the risk of war 
has been carried to far greater ex- 
tremes. Apparently we dare not even 
impose the mildest economic and diplo- 
matic sanctions provided by the U. N. 
Charter, lest we provoke the Soviets. 
Paradoxically, at the very moment that 
United States foreign policy is based on 
the U. N. as never before, our lack of 
political leadership to save Hungary is 
leading the U. N. toward the fate of the 
League of Nations. If continued, this 
weakness will destroy faith both in the 
United States and the United Nations 
and thus lead to the ultimate conflict we 
are seeking to avoid. 

Therefore, for the honor of the United 
States and the future of the United Na- 
tions, we urge that our delegation pro- 
pose economic sanctions against the So- 
viet Union now. 

POLITICAL AID FOR HUNGARY LESSENS THE 

DANGER OF WAR 

No one wants war, but frequently 
timidity is more dangerous than resolu- 
tion. No great power can conduct an 
effective foreign policy without risks— 
risks such as we faced in rescuing Greece 
from Communist invasion in 1947, in 
breaking the Berlin blockade in 1948, in 
defending Korea in 1950. 

This is the most unfavorable moment 
the Soviets could select to go to war. 
For the Soviet rulers now know that the 
60 satellite army divisions are utterly 
unreliable; the Hungarian Army taught 
them that. The Communist leaders face 
widespread and deep-seated discontent, 
defection, and desertion of the satellite 
armies and even of Soviet troops them- 
selves, strikes, sabotage, passive resist- 
ance, and a dire threat to their com- 
munications in case of war. 

If we back this great movement by all 
the economic, diplomatic, moral, and 
propaganda pressure at our command, 
the Soviets may be induced to withdraw 
from Eastern Europe in their own in- 
terest. The cost of permanent military 
repression of so vast an area would be 
prohibitive. But if by word or deed or 
paralyzed inaction we help to discourage 
the resistance in the captive nations, we 
help by just that much to strengthen 
and stabilize the Soviet position. We 
will be helping them to face us with 
greater power and resolution, at a time 
of their own choosing. 

As for a Soviet atomic attack, why 
should we assume that the Soviets have 
any less to fear from nuclear warfare 
than we do? Why should they chal- 
lenge us with the one weapon with which 
we are best prepared? 

` Mr. Speaker, I am most sincere in say- 
ing that it is of the utmost importance 
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that our Government resolve, if possible 
through the United Nations, some policy 
with regard to the captive peoples today 
living under international communism. 

It is my firm belief that if we had any 
uprising tomorrow in Hungary or in Po- 
land or in East Germany or in Czecho- 
slovakia or in any of the other captive 
states, that this Government would do 
nothing more than was done 5 years ago 
in the case of Hungary. I do not believe 
that we have decided upon any policy 
that, in our opinion or in the opinion of 
our policymakers, would not come too 
close to the risk of war to be effective. 

We actually are witnessing or have 
witnessed within the captive nations over 
the past several weeks or months two dif- 
ferent types of liberation. One type of 
liberation is what we might term the evo- 
lutionary type of liberation, the type of 
liberation we see in Poland today. The 
other type of liberation is the revolu- 
tionary type of liberation which we wit- 
nessed in Hungary last fall. I do not be- 
lieve, at the moment, that we have a pol- 
icy to deal with either type of liberation, 
certainly not with the revolutionary 
type. On the other hand, I am not cer- 
tain that our Government has made any 
firm decision in the case of what to do 
with Poland. As the House knows, there 
has been a delegation from Communist 
Poland in this city for some weeks now 
negotiating, I understand, with our own 
Government representatives, on the 
amount of finencial and economic assist- 
ance they might get from us. Many fine 
gentlemen, both inside and outside the 
Congress, have come out very strongly on 
one side of that issue or the other. Some 
gentlemen have made very positive state- 
ments that they think there should be 
every possible aid given to Communist 
Poland to try to wean them away from 
the domination of Moscow. There are 
other gentlemen equally sincere, I þe- 
lieve, who come out flatly against any 
aid to Communist Poland at this partic- 
ular time. Personally I am not at all 
sympathetic to giving any aid to Com- 
munist governments, whether it be that 
of Yugoslavia, that of Poland, or any- 
where else. 

But in view of the fact that we have so 
many questions unanswered I think with 
respect to Poland, so many questions un- 
swered with respect to Gomulka and his 
regime in Warsaw, so many unanswered 
questions as to the degree, the extent to 
which this aid might reach the Polish 
people, I think that until these impor- 
tant matters are decided—and, frankly, 
all the facts as to what has happened 
have not been presented to us—we can- 
not make up our minds. That is why I 
say we do not have the information on 
which to adopt the policy to assist evo- 
lutionary liberation any more than we 
had a policy last fall to adopt with 
respect to revolutionary liberation. 

I can vouch for the intensity of feeling 
of many people with respect to the 
United Nations. For example, day be- 
fore yesterday, Saturday night, in New 
York I was privileged to address a meet- 
ing of 2,000 Hungarians honoring this an- 
niversary. Yesterday afternoon in De- 
troit I addressed a similar meeting num- 
bering approximately 3,000. The Mem- 
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bers might be interested in knowing that 
both of those meetings unanimously 
adopted resolutions which I assume will 
be forwarded to the Congress in the due 
course of time, urging the application of 
economic sanctions and other forms of 
pressure short of war to force the Soviet 
Union to live up to the resolutions which 
passed the United Nations last fall, and, 
failing that, that the United States give 
consideration to withdrawal from the 
organization itself. 

I, of course, personally am not pre- 
pared to adopt the second alternative, 
for the very specific reason, in all those 
instances, and many others which I have 
tried to emphasize before, Mr. Speaker, 
if you are going to take effective action 
against the Soviet Union you cannot con- 
fine it to the United Nations because of 
the power which the Soviets are misusing 
when their veto is exercised and wielded 
in that particular body. 

I do not know, although I should hope, 
that our executive branch of Govern- 
ment would give this question of libera- 
tion a great deal more study, perhaps, 
and attention and careful thought than 
has been true in the past. At the same 
time, I would hope that this Congress 
could by the expression of its will, such 
as perhaps by the adoption of the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from 
New York, or similar resolutions, would 
itself express how it feels about the ques- 
tion of liberation. If we have a similar 
situation, for example, to that which 
happened in Hungary last year, how far 
does the Congress believe that our Gov- 
ernment should go to try to assist those 
people? How far, for example, should 
we go, on the other hand, in the case of 
a country that, although Communist in 
nature, is trying to shift peaceably away 
from domination by Moscow? Those are 
expressions of opinion which I think the 
Congress of the United States as repre- 
sentatives of our American people has 
a perfect right to express and I believe 
if the Congress does express that opinion 
the executive branch will adopt it. It is 
my suggestion and my sincere hope that 
we here in the House and in the other 
body this year can take some effective 
action, as I say if by nothing more than 
a resolution, that will let the executive 
branch of Government know how we feel 
about this most important problem, and 
it is important, Mr. Speaker, because not 
only by allowing these people to remain 
under Communist domination do we 
thereby increase the risk of war itself but 
at the same time I think we have a cer- 
tain moral obligation about which I 
should like to speak for just a moment. 

After all, although we are speaking 
here of the Hungarian situation in ob- 
servance of the Hungarian anniversary 
of independence, what we can say about 
Hungary applies to all the captive people 
of Eastern Europe. 

We in this country have a wonderful 
birthright of freedom, we have a wonder- 
ful blessing. Itis a great thing. Some- 
times I wonder if we properly appreciate 
it. But if we merit this freedom, if we 
fully deserve it, we have a moral if not 
a legal right to do everything we can to 
see that that freedom and that blessing 
is extended to the millions of people who 
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today are without it. I do not say that 
we have to embark on a crusade and en- 
force the American standard of living 
all over the world, but I do think we must 
recognize the fact that as long as the 
present world is divided into a free world 
and into.a slave world that the risk to 
ourselves and to our own national secu- 
rity is very great and I would hope that 
the American people would feel them- 
selves impelled very strongly, as I say, to 
follow a policy that we might hope would 
eventually result in the ultimate libera- 
tion of peoples everywhere throughout 
the world. 

If such a policy is adopted, if such a 
course of action is pursued, if our efforts 
and our hopes in this direction are fol- 
lowed, then, certainly, the Hungarian 
freedom fighters, the heroes of last fall, 
and the many other martyrs to Com- 
munist tyranny throughout the years 
of domination behind the Iron Curtain, 
cannot say that they sacrificed their lives 
in vain. If we have learned anything 
from the sad experience in Hungary, it 
is that people are not afraid to fight and 
die for their freedom. Some people have 
advocated that it is wrong for the Hun- 
garians to rise up and fight, that if they 
wanted to be liberated they should pur- 
sue a-more pacific course of action. 
We have no moral or no legal right to 
tell any captive peoples how they should 
liberate themselves any more than we 
have any moral or legal right to tell the 
people it is wrong to fight against 
tyranny. What would such a preach- 
ment on our part be but a repudiation 
of the principles contained in our own 
Declaration of Independence? 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is incumbent upon 
us as representatives of the American 
people, the leaders of the free countries 
of the world, to find policies that will be 
of effective assistance to those captive 
nations, those captive peoples, who at- 
tempt to liberate themselves regardless 
of what method that form of liberation 
is pursued. This is a responsibility that 
should rest on the shoulders of the ex- 
ecutive department. I say to you, be- 
cause of the attitude of the executive 
department in this particular respect, I 
think it is up to the Congress to take 
some effective leadership in this mat- 
ter, and I sincerely hope that some of 
us, at least, can come up with some sug- 
gestions, some resolutions, some ideas as 
to how the Congress might express its 
feelings and the feelings of the people 
it represents, with the hope that such a 
resolution would command overwhelm- 
ing support in both Houses of this great 
body. 

As I say, we are recognizing this Hun- 
garian anniversary, and I appreciate the 
support that my colleagues have shown 
for me because of my own interest in 
this situation, both when I spoke 2 
months ago and at present. I can only 
repeat what I have already said, and that 
is I believe this cause of trying to help 
peoples to help themselves to be free is 
as worthy a cause aS anyone can pos- 
sibly embark on; and it is my intention 
so long as I remain in the Congress here, 
to do all in my power, with the help of 
so many of my friends on both sides of 
the aisle who are interested in the same 
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cause, to achieve that wonderful goal of 
freedom for all men throughout the 
world. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, before 
I yield, I would like to say that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] is one who, in spite of his many, 
many duties, has always exhibited the 
utmost cooperation and the deepest sym- 
pathy in this matter, and I cannot tell 
him personally how much I appreciate 
his invaluable assistance and his inter- 
est in this respect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who so desire may extend their re- 
marks in the body of the Rrecorp follow- 
ing the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENTLEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate very much the remarks made 
by my friend from Michigan [Mr. BENT- 
LEY] about my efforts in cooperation 
with him in connection with this very 
far-reaching matter. I am pleased to 
take part with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY], and the other 
Members in today’s commemoration of 
Hungarian Independence Day. I also 
want to extend my hearty congratula- 
tions to my friend from Michigan in the 
fight that he is making: objective, im- 
partial, sincere, and courageous. The 
gentleman is making one of the greatest 
fights that could be made, because he and 
I realize, as well as do other Members of 
the Congress, that the fight that is being 
made in Hungary is a fight for liberty. 
It is the fight on the part of men and 
women who want to be free under their 
own laws and under God. We recognize 
that little Israel is fighting to retain 
liberty, and little Hungary is fighting to 
regain liberty. We know that a great 
many Members of the Congress have seen 
in this occasion an opportunity to re- 
affirm the basic and historic friendship 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of Hungary. Our friend- 
ship has been forged upon the anvil of 
human freedom and on the field of batile 
where patriots have died for those hu- 
man values without which life becomes 
intolerable. 

This year Hungarian Independence 
Day takes on a special significance. The 
Hungarian freedom revolution of last 
October and November has again cast 
the valiant Hungarian people in the role 
of martyr for freedom. That was the 
ninth revolt of the Hungarian nation 
against foreign tyranny and oppression. 
As far back as the year 1241, the Hun- 
garian people were called upon to de- 
fend civilization against the invading 
armies of Genghis Khan. The cam- 
paigns of Genghis Khan had swept all 
before their fearful onslaught. But the 
Hungarians fought with such courage 
and determination against the army of 
the Khan as to interrupt the victorious 
march through western Europe. It 
was not long after that the armies of 
Genghis Khan withdrew from Europe 
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with the swiftness of the breaking dawn. 
Soon thereafter the sprawling empire 
of the Khan began to disintegrate. 

October 6 of each year is celebrated 
by the Hungarian people as a day of 
special mourning for the Hungarian 
patriots killed by the Russians in the 
freedom revolution of 1849. The Hun- 
garians, fighting to establish their na- 
tional independence, were attacked by 
the Russians who then as now were 
in the service of the imperialists and 
colonizers. 

October 22 is also celebrated by the 
Hungarian people as the date when St. 
John of Capistrano, an Italian monk, led 
a small but determined army of Hun- 
garians and other Europeans, against 
the invading armies of the Sultan Mo- 
hammet. The Hungarian Army at that 
time, outnumbered by 15 to 1, won a 
great victory against a foreign aggressor. 

Last October 23 marked the 500th an- 
niversary of the victory of the army of 
St. John of Capistrano. It is significant 
that the Hungarian freedom revolution 
of last October broke out on the 23d day 
of the month. This was not an accident. 
The Hungarian people are very conscious 
of their place in history and the great- 
ness of their efforts to defend and pre- 
serve civilization. 

By their last freedom revolution, the 
Hungarian people have made another 
tremendous contribution to the cause of 
human freedom and peace. The brutal- 
ity of the Red army and the tyranny of 
the Russian Communists cannot long de- 
prive the Hungarian nation of the great 
victory they won in their October revolu- 
tion. 

The damage the Hungarians have done 
to the conspiracy of world communism is 
immeasurable. The restored strength 
and confidence the Hungarian patriots 
have given to the cause of freemen is 
incalculable. . These are the great things 
of the spirit which no dictators will ever 
be able to take from those gallant people. 

The Hungarian freedom revolution 
has destroyed the paralyzing myth which 
held that revolution inside the Com- 
munist empire was impossible. It also 
destroyed the equally paralyzing myth 
which portrayed Russia and her Red 
army as invincible. A mortal blow has 
been struck against the Communist con- 
spiracy to enslave the world. For these 
great contributions to peace and free- 
dom, the people of the world are forever 
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History has preserved a special place for 
the Hungarian martyrs who made the 
supreme sacrifice in order that we and 
other people of the free world would 
learn the truth about conditions behind 
the Iron Curtain, and the dedication of 
the people to the cause of liberty. 

The conscience of the people of the 
free world is disturbed today because we 
failed to rally to the cause of the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters. While the 
Hungarian people were fighting and 
dying for freedom’s cause, the leaders of 
the free world stood in awe and seemed 
paralyzed by the force of the events tak- 
ing place behind the Iron Curtain. This 
is a dark chapter in freedom’s cause we 
must never allow to happen again. We, 
the people of the free world, must never 
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again permit our cause to be defeated by 
default of our leaders. 

We owe it to the gallant people of 
Hungary and to all the other people 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain to take 
whatever steps are necessary to make 
certain that we shall never again be 
guilty of the sin of unpreparedness in 
the face of circumstances which bear 
upon the very survival of our free way 
of life. 

It is fair to ask what has caused us 
to slip so far as to be so unprepared as 
we were when the Hungarian freedom 
revolution broke out on October 23, 1956. 
What has happened to our intelligence 
on developments taking place behind 
the Iron Curtain? How could our com- 
bined intelligence estimate that all was 
quiet behind the Iron Curtain when the 
people of Hungary had for weeks been on 
the verge of total revolution? These are 
questions which bear upon the security 
of the United States and must be an- 
swered by those responsible for the col- 
lection and evaluation of international 
intelligence. 

How could our policymakers be re- 
moved so far from the world of reality 
as to believe that there was a finality 
to the Communist enslavement of people 
behind the Iron Curtain and that revolt 
against the tyranny of Moscow was 
impossible? 

How far have we drifted from our 
traditional position as exponents of the 
cause of freedom and independence as 
to believe that men—yes, women and 
children—were not prepared to fight and 
die for those spiritual values which are as 
precious as life itself? How far have 
we slipped down the road of materialism 
so as to believe that men live by bread 
alone? Have we become such victims of 
fear that we reject all courses of action 
as likely to cause war when experience of 
the recent past teaches us that only cou- 
rageous action and forthright support 
of principles will save the peace? 

These are not partisan questions. 
These are questions which bear heavily 
upon the survival of our free way of life. 
These are questions which the American 
people have every right to ask. 

The Hungarian freedom revolution 
has, in my judgment, revealed two sig- 
nificant weaknesses in our preparedness 
program which the American people 
have always insisted be superior to any 
other in the world. It has revealed the 
cold fact that our intelligence system 
has fallen into disrepair and that intel- 
ligence data are being manufactured to 
support conclusions arrived at by a group 
of immature theorists. The second 
thing this revolution has revealed is 
that the United States does not have a 
policy for the nations and the people 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

One minute the administration tells 
us it favors liberation of the enslaved 
nations and people. In the same breath 
it tells the masters of the Kremlin that 
it does not favor governments unfriendly 
to communism on the borders of the 
Soviet Union. This so-called policy of 
liberation has completely neglected the 
nations enslaved within the Soviet Union 
such as the Ukrainians, Armenians, 
Georgians, and others. The once inde- 
pendent nations of Lithuania, Latvia, 
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and Estonia are not even mentioned by 
responsible leaders of the administration. 
In short, we do not have a policy with 
respect to nations and people behind the 
Iron Curtain and thus our destiny is 
placed at the mercy of those who are 
prepared to make a deal with the Rus- 
sian leaders which will inevitably lead to 
world war III. It also appears that we 
now do not have a firm policy with re- 
spect to the threat of communism. The 
administration appears to have forgotten 
that the American people contribute bil- 
lions of dollars each year to programs 
necessary by the threat of communism 
made to the survival of our free way of 
life. 

My concern about the plight of the 
Hungarian nation and the failure of the 
United Nations to take action in support 
of the Hungarian nation is well known. 
When the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
were making their gallant stand against 
the Russian invaders, I urged that the 
administration cause the United Nations 
to use its full moral strength to guaran- 
tee the newly won freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Hungarian people. In 
the darkest hour of the Hungarian revo- 
lution I urged that the United Nations 
send teams of observers to Budapest by 
air, without waiting for word from Buda- 
pest, which was then under a state of 
seige. The admission of the United Na- 
tions observers would thus have been a 
matter of fait accompli. Such action 
could very well have caused the Russians 
to get out of Hungary. I am confident 
the United Nations observers’ reports to 
the free world on the brutality of the 
Red army would have aroused all of 
mankind into action. 

In the final analysis it can be said that 
the United Nations stood helpless in the 
face of Communist aggression in Hun- 
gary. The resolution passed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly condemning Russian ag- 
gression against Hungary and calling for 
the withdrawal of the Red army from 
the territory of that nation has been 
ignored, even viewed with contempt by 
the masters of the Kremlin. This 
shameful condition is aggravated by the 
latest news that the American delega- 
tion to the United Nations will not press 
for the enforcement of the General As- 
sembly resolution on Hungary. The 
reason given for this latest inaction is 
` that some nations of the free world are 
not enthusiastic about taking steps to 
enforce the resolution. From this it 
would appear that the overriding policy 
of the administration is to win some 
sort of imagined popularity contest 
rather than to maintain the respect of 
other nations and people by standing up 
.for our time-honored principles. 

The fault of all of this does not rest 
with the American delegation to the 
United Nations. That delegation can 
do no more than carry out established 
United States policy. It cannot act in the 
absence of policy and it can only go as 
far as the limitations of a given policy. 

The fault for our failure to be prepared 
for freedom revolution behind the Iron 
Curtain rests firmly upon those officials 
who by law are charged with such re- 
Sponsibilities. It seems incredible that 
we, as a nation, charged as we are with 
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such a large burden of the task of pre- 
serving human freedom, did not even 
have contingency plans to fall back upon 
in this situation of unparalleled oppor- 
tunity. The facts surrounding our in- 
action can lead nowhere but to this 
conclusion. 

We owe it to the martyrs of Hungary 
to make certain that we shall be pre- 
pared when the next challenge to action 
confronts us. We owe it to our children 
and our children’s children to be thus 
prepared. All that is dear to us is at 
stake—the survival of our free way of 
life. 

Might I say on the legislative level, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives has taken ac- 
tion that I consider can produce very 
significant results. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has appointed a sub- 
committee to look into this matter not 
only to obtain evidence from those per- 
sons who escaped from the Communist 
persecution in Hungary, but also to ex- 
plore further the possibility of a policy 
on the part of our country unilaterally 
or in conjunction with the United Na- 
tions that could be put into operation 
in the event of future revolts such as 
occurred in Hungary, in the minds and 
on the part of people in other satellite 
controlled countries. The gentleman 
from Michigan, as I remember, is a 
member of that subcommittee. That 
subcommittee will soon go to Europe and 
there hold hearings, I believe, in Austria. 
The committee is dedicated to a great 
task and a great responsibility. I am 
sure that as a result of the work of that 
subcommittee, there will come recom- 
mendations to the Congress and recom- 
mendations to our own Government as 
well as recommendations to the United 
Nations that will be beneficial in meet- 
ing the problems that lie ahead of us in 
the days, weeks, months, and years that 
face a troubled world. The basic 
thought that we must constantly keep 
in mind before us is that which has been 
so ably expressed by my distinguished 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] that this 
is a fight for liberty and the desire for 
liberty is a God-given right which exists 
in the minds of human beings and that 
dictators might suppress it, but they can 
never destroy the desire for liberty. The 
real battle against communism is going 
to be won or lost, and I predict won, in 
the minds and hearts of men and women 
everywhere who believe in liberty; and 
who, when conditions become unbear- 
able, will give up their lives if necessary 
in the battle for liberty. While things 
look dark, I have every confidence in 
humble human beings like myself, who 
believe in liberty, who will fight and die 
if necessary to retain or regain liberty. 
I have every confidence in the minds 
and hearts of countless millions of per- 
sons behind the Iron Curtain, and even 
in the Soviet Union itself who hate com- 
munism, who despise what it stands for, 
who are hoping and praying for the day 
of deliverance and who, if necessary, will 
give their lives to regain liberty. 

Again I want to express my hearty 
congratulations to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] in the great 
fight he is making, and my pleasure not 
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only as a legislator but personally to 
cooperate with him. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I thank our respected 
majority leader very much indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. FricHan]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to take part in the commemora- 
tion of Hungarian Independence Day. 
The Hungarian nation, down through 
history, has demonstrated an unbreak- 
able union with the basic human free- 
doms upon which our whole civilization 
is built. The Hungarian people know 
well the lash of the tyrant’s whip be- 
cause history has cast them in the role 
of defender not only of their own nation, 
but for several centuries, defender of the 
civilization of western Europe. Nor are 
the Hungarian people new to the need 
for revolution against a foreign oppres- 
sor because history is marked with such 
heroic fights by the Hungarian people. 

In commemorating the independence 
of the Hungarian nation, all of us have 
foremost in mind the Hungarian free- 
dom revolution of last October. The 
Hungarians again performed a great 
service for civilization because they re- 
awakened in all of mankind strong feel- 
ings for the oppressed nation and people 
behind the Russian Iron Curtain. By 
their revolution the Hungarian people 
have destroyed many of the myths built 
up by 30 years of Russian propaganda. 
The Hungarians have exposed commu- 
nism as the enslaver of nations and the 
tormentor of people. The wave of the 
future upon which the Russian Commu- 
nists have been riding high for all too 
long, smashed itself against a Gibraltar 
of truth erected by the Hungarian pa- 
triots. The Russian Communists do not 
ride with the wave of the future. The 
Hungarian freedom fighters have re- 
stored freedom’s cause to the very crest 
of the wave of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given long and 
careful study to the cause and effect of 
the Hungarian freedom revolution. I 
am convinced beyond any doubt that if 
we of the free world fully exploit the 
lessons learned from the Hungarian rev- 
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against the conspiracy of communism. 
I was so impressed with the great op- 
portunities which the story of the Hun- 
garian revolution presented that I made 
inquiry of the United States Information 
Agency as to what they had done to take 
advantage of this situation and what 
their plans for the future might be in 
this connection. This morning I re- 
ceived a reply from Arthur Larson, Di- 
rector of the United States Information 
Agency, in response to my letter of 
March 11, and I include this correspond- 
ence in my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Mr. ARTHUR Larson, 
Director, United States Information 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Larson: As you know, I attach 
great importance to the October Hungarian 
revolution for freedom and the possibilities 
it opens up for causing a major setback to 
the Communist conspiracy. 

In my considered judgment, the free world 
has an unparalleled opportunity to expose 
communism for what it really is and to break 
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the hold the Communists haye all too long 
held on the slogans which should belong 
exclusively to those who believe in freedom’s 
cause. If we exploit all the opportunities 
accorded us by the heroic struggle by the 
Hungarians to throw off the yoke of com- 
munism, I feel we can speed the day of peace 
and freedom for all nations and people. 

The United States Information Agency, as 
I understand it, is charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing programs and projects 
on a worldwide basis to expose communism 
in its realities. I am aware that your agency 
has undertaken a number of activities in 
this regard during and since the Hungarian 
freedom revolution. I would, however, ap- 
preciate having from you a statement of the 
highlights of what United States Informa- 
tion Agency has done in connection with the 
Hungarian revolution and what the agency 
proposes to do in order fully to exploit this 
situation of opportunity in the future. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you that 
my inquiry is based solely on the desire to 
make certain that our Government does all 
it possibly can to create an indelible mark 
of the Hungarian revolution in the minds of 
people everywhere. 

I will appreciate hearing from you in this 
regard at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, March 18, 1957. 
The Honorable MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. FEIGHAN: This will acknowledge 
your letter of March 11, 1957, requesting in- 
formation on the Agency’s program in con- 
nection with the Hungarian freedom revolu- 
tion. 

I concur in your estimate of the tremen- 
dous importance of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion and agree with you that this historic 
event presents an unparalleled opportunity 
to expose communism for what it really is. 
Since the day the uprising commenced we 
have been utilizing all our information media 
to a maximum extent in an effort to create, 
as you so well put it, “an indelible mark 
of the Hungarian revolution in the minds 
of people everywhere.” There is enclosed a 
highlight report of activities we have under- 
taken in that direction to date. 

As to the future, one of our major infor- 
mation themes will be the Hungarian free- 
dom revolution. We intend to point out and 
to keep on pointing out that it was the 
intolerable conditions of life in Hungary 
created by Communist rule of the country 
which precipitated and made inevitable the 
uprising. We propose to devote substantial 
resources to this effort and in every way pos- 
sible to keep the issue alive in the minds 
of people everywhere. 

We greatly appreciate your interest and 
support of the information program, as well 
as the many constructive suggestions you 
have given us. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR Larson, Director. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


The Hungarian freedom revolution gave 
the United States Information Agency per- 
haps the best opportunity yet to demon- 
strate the value of United States overseas 
information activities. It seems probable 
that if this agency or a similar operation 
had not been in existence at the time, mil- 
lions of people might never have learned the 
truth or might have heard only Communist 
distortions and lies about that revolution. 
The Communists would have found it far 
easier to deflect world attention to the Suez 
crisis. The present efforts of the Russians 
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to persuade the world to forget Hungary 
would have had far greater chance of success. 

When the Hungarian uprising suddenly 
began, the Agency covered developments on 
a “crash” basis, with the Agency’s fast media, 
radio and wireless, carrying the major re- 
sponsibility. 

As soon as the first confirmed reports on 
the situation in Hungary were received, the 
Voice of America gave the story around-the- 
clock coverage. During the first week, more 
than 50 percent of all news broadcasts, which 
go out in 41 foreign languages, plus Eng- 
lish, were devoted to the Hungarian story. 
In news broadcasts to the people behind the 
Iron Curtain the percentage rose to 60, then 
80 percent. 

As world reaction developed, the technique 
of “cross reporting’ was extensively used. 
For example, former Burmese Prime Min- 
ister U Nu visited Saigon, and Vietnamese 
reporters elicited a statement from him con- 
demning the action taken by the U. S. S. R. 
This statement was broadcast immediately 
in Vietnamese to North Vietnam. Subse- 
quently, a commentary was prepared, which 
included U Nu’s statement in his own voice, 
and this was used by the VOA in broadcasts 
to a number of countries. Other statements 
condemning Russian aggression against 
Hungary made by heads of governments and 
foreign statesmen were given similar cover- 
age. 

During the first week of the Hungarian 
revolution virtually the entire wireless serv- 
ice of the Agency was devoted to the story. 
Overseas the Agency’s posts translated into 
the local language the news bulletins sent 
to them and made the story available to in- 
terested foreign newspapers and other news 
outlets. In areas served by the commer- 
cial news services, the Agency emphasized 
in its output interpretative articles and texts 
of speeches and statements. One USIA story 
appeared 30 times in the newspapers of the 
Netherlands. In the Republic of Vietnam, 
the material supplied by the USIA amounted 
to 1,896 column-inches in 5 major Viet- 
namese and Chinese language newspapers— 
roughly about 35 percent of the linage de- 
voted to the story. 

A youthful freedom fighter known 
here as Arpad Hazafi, escaped across the 
Austrian border on October 31, 8 days after 
the uprising commenced, with 300 negatives 
of action pictures taken by himself and an 
associate of the fighting in Budapest. 

Hazafi went immediately to the Agency’s 
post in Vienna. He was brought to Wash- 
ington by the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security on November 12. Hazafi 
then wrote a dramatic story of the revolu- 
tion. This story, accompanied by 30 of 
Hazafi’s action photos, was sent to all the 
Agency’s posts 11 days after his arrival in 
this country. 

USIA posts around the world took these 
pictures, enlarged some of them, and ar- 
ranged window displays. Some of these 
displays drew tremendous crowds. In An- 
kara, Turkey, for example, the police had to 
redirect traffic. In Yugoslavia, where news- 
papers did not carry the story, USIS window 
displays were tremendously popular. The 
Belgrade post reports that during the up- 
rising more than 62,000 persons visited USIS 
information centers to read wireless bulletin 
reports of what was happening in Hungary. 

As the days passed, USIA posts developed 
their own material—pamphlets, leaflets, 
posters. A wall poster, for example, appeared 
in every Vietnamese village. A newspaper 
insert for Chinese language newspapers, Re- 
port on Hungary, was used in Manila, 
Dijkarta, Rangoon, Saigon, Kuala Lumpur, 
Bangkok, and Phnom Penh. In the Philip- 
pines 201,000 copies of a pamphlet, 
Hungary, were distributed. Scripts of 
broadcasts from Hungary during the up- 
rising were made into pamphlet by USIS 
Tokyo under the title, 13 Days of Death. 
Young Hazafi’s story, I Saw Hungary Fight 
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for Freedom, appeared in many language 
editions. A leaflet, Letter from a Dead Man, 
circulated throughout Iran and was given 
wide coverage by Iranian newspapers. 

From footage obtained by the Agency from 
Hungary and from shots of demonstrations 
throughout the free world, the Agency’s mo- 
tion picture service produced a film, The 
Hungarian Fight for Freedom. 

Prints were flown to all United States 
diplomatic missions in November and spe- 
cial showings were arranged for key groups. 
The interest and impact was tremendous. 
In Kabul, for example, the Foreign Minister 
borrowed the film and showed it to his 
brother, the Prime Minister, and to the 
King. The President of Peru took his entire 
cabinet to a showing of the film and later 
asked the Agency post to show it to the 
House of Deputies. 

Two reels of the USIA film feature, Our 
Times, distributed in 32 languages in 83 
countries, were devoted to the Hungarian 
story. A Burmese language edition was 
shown to national leaders. 

New footage made possible additional 
films. A Nation in Torment pictures the 
trickery of the USSR in dealing with the 
Hungarian people and their distortions of 
facts in presenting their case before the 
United Nations. This film has been recorded 
in 29 languages, and showings are presently 
going on in 83 countries. 

The USIA TV newsreel, sent to 56 TV sys- 
tems covering. 69 countries, also headlined 
the Hungarian story. 

There were and are many other ways in 
which the Agency has sought to keep the 
story of the Hungarian uprising before the 
people of the world. The foregoing are the 
highlights of its activities in this regard. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that by exploit- 
ing this opportunity, we can help the 
people of the so-called neutral nations to 
understand the cold, hard truth about 
communism and the miseries it brings to 
all people who make the mistake of em- 
bracing communism or allowing their 
nation to be conquered by it. I also 
believe that the will to resist Communist 
penetration in those areas of the world, 
while the Kremlin is making a concerted 
effort, can be strengthened by telling the 
whole story of the Hungarian revolution 
and why the Hungarian people had to 
rise up against their Russian Cemmunist 
occupier. I also believe that the Hun- 
garian people and all the other people 
enslaved behind the Russian Iron Cur- 
tain will take renewed courage by the 
fact that we in the United States dedi- 
cate ourselves to keeping alive in the 
minds and hearts of all freemen, the in- 
spiring story of the spiritual victory of 
the Hungarian people over the godless 
Communist regime of Hungary. 

We owe it to the people behind the 
Iron Curtain to engage in an all-out pro- 
gram on a worldwide basis with the 
objective of creating an indelible mark 
of the Hungarian revolution in the 
minds of people everywhere. We can 
make a singular contribution to the cause 
of human freedom by carrying out such 
a program. We can thus take firm 
strides forward in our conquest for 
peace. Full recognition by the leaders 
of the free world of the true impact of 
the Hungarian revolution will lead the 
United Nations to support necessary and 
constructive actions to prevent war and 
save the peace. The United Nations 
must take concerted action to cause the 
Russians either to live up to the resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly, 
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demanding that the Russians get out of 
Hungary, or be expelled from member- 
ship in the United Nations. The United 
States must take the lead in forcing such 
action. We must not engage in the 
shameful conduct of failing to take such 
action because a number of member 
mations are not enthusiastic about 
standing up for what is right. The 
League of Nations was carried to its 
ignominious downfall because all too 
many of the member states of the League 
tried to take the easy way out, to placate 
the dictators and thus create an illusion 
of peace. 

On January 3 I and seven of our col- 
leagues, Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, Mr. Jupp 
of Minnesota, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, 
Mr. BENTLEY of Michigan, Mr. HILLINGS 
of California, Mr. MacHrowicz of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Fioop of Pennsylvania, in- 
troduced identical resolutions calling for 
the creation of a select committee to in- 
vestigate the latest acts of Communist 
aggression against Hungary. At that 
time I also explained the reasons why 
such a select committee was necessary 

and the great amount of good it could 
perform in advancing our national goals 
of peace and freedom for all people. I 
should like at this time to add my strong 
conviction that Congress should cause a 
complete and thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of those acts of aggression at the 
earliest possible moment. Nothing short 
of such a complete and intense investi- 
gation would reflect the true concern of 
Congress with this grave matter. The 
responsibility resting upon those who 
undertake such an investigation is a 
heavy one. While the responsibilities 
are heavy, the opportunities for good are 
also unlimited. The opportunity pre- 
sented such a committee, I can assure 
my colleagues, serves as a challenge for 
those of us who introduced resolutions 
on January 3 to create such a select com- 
mittee. 

I urge Congress to create such a select 
committee so that the investigation to 
which I refer can get under way. 

In closing, I would like to refer to a 
very significant speech made in the 
United Nations General Assembly by the 
Honorable F. H. Boland, the Irish per- 
manent representative. Mr. Boland 
pointed out that the United Nations As- 
sembly must not sit back now that it had 
passed the resolution demanding the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Hun- 
gary, but should continue to use its 
moral authority which had proved such 
a potent factor in Egypt. By unanimous 
consent given, I include his statement 
in my remarks: 


I know that for us in Ireland and for many 
others of the smaller nations, any mention 
in the future of national independence or 
anti-colonialism or the right of self-deter- 
mination by any Soviet spokesman will al- 
Ways evoke in our minds a single name— 
the name of Hungary. 

One of our principal reasons for voting 
for the resolution was that we wanted to 
bear testimony to the deep indignation and 
intense grief which we in Ireland feel at the 
violent repression of the rights and liberties 
of the Hungarian people by the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union. : 

What has happened in Hungary in the last 
5 or 6 days is surely one of the blackest 
chapters in the history of our times. That 
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the world should be forced to witness such 
a spectacle at this stage in the history of 
human progress is a reproach to our civiliza- 
tion and a challenge to all the values which 
this organization exists to preserve. 

By what right or title does the Soviet 
Union claim to speak or act for the workers 
of Hungary or, indeed, for any other section 
of the Hungarian nation? Surely there 
must be few people in the world so gullible 
as to be deceived by so hollow and cynical 
a pretext. 

The conclusions to be drawn from recent 
events in Hungary are quite unmistakable, 
and it is well, I think, that we in this As- 
sembly should state them plainly so that 
the people of Hungary may know that we do 
not misjudge or misunderstand them, but 
that on the contrary, we honor them, and 
sympathize with them, and feel for them 
deeply in all the horror and tragedy of their 
plight. 

The conclusions we draw—and they are 
either stated or implied by the Assembly’s 
resolution are, first, that the domination of 
Hungary by the Soviet Union is an outrage 
to the national pride of the Hungarian people 
and utterly abhorrent to their sense of na- 
tional dignity and their spirit of independ- 
ence. 

Second, that the totalitarian regime im- 
posed on Hungary by the Soviet Union had 
become so hateful to the people, so repug- 
nant to their love of liberty and their reli- 
gious and political traditions, that a wide- 
spread popular revolt embracing all classes of 
the community, and prepared to face any 
sacrifice rather than continue to suffer an 
intolerable tyranny, rose to put an end to it, 
and 

Third, that the Soviet Union has now used 
its armed forces on Hungarian territory to 
overthrow the government set up by this 
popular movement and to set up a puppet 
regime of its own, contrary to the wishes of 
the Hungarian people and in violation of the 
rights of self-determination and political 
independence guaranteed to Hungary by the 
charter. 

Whatever it may be possible to do, let us 
not yield to a feeling of despair. As we in 
Ireland know, the sense of nationhood, the 
urge to national self-determination, never 
dies. It is handed on from generation to 
generation, fortified by the example of its 
heroes and inspired by the memory of its 
martyrs. In our generation, we have seen 
historic nations lose their freedom and inde- 
pendence only to regain them triumphantly 
again. y 

We are profoundly confident that the gal- 
lant Hungarian nation, which has won the 
admiration and respect of the world by its 
heroism, will rise again, to enjoy the political 
freedom and independence which are its 
natural right. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the So- 
viet Government today knows that it 
cannot make free people into satellite 
slaves. 

The heroes of Hungary are proof of 
that. 

Today, in observing Hungarian Inde- 
pendence Day, the free people of the 
world pay homage to a gallant nation. 

Hungary is a living testament that the 
urge to be free will never die. 

As an outpost of the civilized Western 
World, the Hungarians fought the Mon- 
They 
bravely resisted Turkish invasions, al- 
though little help came to them from the 
west. 

After winning freedom from Turkish 
rule, Hungary came under the domina- 
tion of the Hapsburg monarchs. 

Then, 109 years ago, in 1848, the flames 


of freedom swept through Hungary as 
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they did in 1957. It was a year of de- 
cision, when the oppressed peoples of 
Europe struck blows for freedom. 

Under the leadership of the immortal 
Kossuth, Hungary’s George Washington, 
the Hungarian nation fought for com- 
plete independence and for a republic. 
Largely untrained patriots fought the 
Hapsburg soldiers to a standstill. 

The Hungarians were winning until 
the Russians stabbed them in the back. 
The Hungarians fought on for several 
more months, aided by Polish volunteers 
led by General Bem. But the spark of 
freedom continued to burn so strongly in 
Hungary that 18 years later in 1867, 
Hungary received back its independence 
from Austria. 

After the temporary defeat of the 
battle for freedom in Europe in 1848 and 
1849, a huge immigration of refugees 
came to our shores. Their descendants 
are among our most solid citizens today. 
They have a proud heritage, to which 
they can point with pride. So will the 
children of the Hungarian refugees of 
1957. 

The Hungarians have a long tradition 
of self-government. They had a legis- 
lative body way back in the Middle Ages. 
It continued through the centuries, its 
deliberations interrupted only by tem- 
porary periods of conquest. 

The Russians are playing with dyna- 
mite with a short fuse when they grind 
their heels into the Hungarians with 
their long tradition of freedom and self- 
‘government. 

The Soviet Union tested with steel the 
courage of a people determined to live 
as God has willed all men must—in free- 
dom—and Russia lost. 

The courage of the Hungarian people 
will live in the memory of man in the 
generations to come, as we relearn each 
day that the struggle they waged was not 
alone for their freedom but for men 
everywhere who seek to live as honest 
men. 

We know today more than ever before 
-that the Soviet yoke of oppression can 
never suppress freedom. Hungary 
taught us that. In time Hungary will þe 
free again—the people of Hungary will 
be as free in fact as they are in spirit. 

This Nation and those who are with us 
in the march of freedom will work and 
-pray for the day when we can walk with 
freedom’s fighters, unfettered and un- 
afraid. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
memorating the 109th anniversary of the 
Hungarian declaration of independence 
against foreign oppression, it is especially 
fitting that we who believe in the dignity 
and freedom of man pay honor to those 
who so recently struck a telling blow for 
the cause of freedom. 

The events in Hungary last October 
and November graphically revealed to 
the world once again the eternal truth 


that man was not created to be a slave. 


The very workers whom communism ex- 
horts to ‘‘Unite—you have nothing to 
lose but your chains,” did indeed unite 


to throw off the chains of Soviet bond- 


age. Even the children who had been 
trained relentlessly under the stern eye 


‘of Communist masters had amazingly 
learned the meaning of freedom and rose 


up in defiance, During those fateful 
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days the mask of communism was thrust 
aside to reveal to the world the face of 
despotism. : 

The ruthless destruction of life and 
property has not lessened the determina- 
tion of the Hungarian people to oppose 
their tyrants: their spirit of resistance 
is unwavering. We hail their self-dedi- 
cation to the universal cause of freedom. 
Today their voices may be silenced—but 
we, who can, will speak forthem. Again 
we remind the Communist oppressors 
everywhere that the greatest enemy to 
their doctrine lies in the nature of man 
himself, with his instincts for freedom, 
personal dignity, and spiritual independ- 
ence. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
M. U. K. Day in Hungary. M. U. K. 
stands for “In March we start again.” 
These simple letters, intangible, sur- 
repitiously whispered, mean that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Hungarians will 
appear on the streets of their shattered 
city, Budapest, and in many other places, 
to honor their day of independence. 
They dare to stay away from work, to 
defy their Russian overlords who have 
given orders against observance of this 
day. 

What events, exactly, do these hungry 
and unarmed survivors of the Soviet 
reign of terror of last November cele- 
brate with such ardor? The answer 
takes us back 109 years, and yet the spirit 
of that day is today’s spirit, and the 
events might have been yesterday. In 
March, 1848, under the brilliant leader- 
ship of Louis Kossuth, Hungary became 
a liberal, constitutional nation; she 
swept out every vestige of feudal injustice, 
and established those same civil rights 
which we guard in our bill of rights. 
Unless we realize the tremendous revo- 
lutionary effort and the fervent sacrifice 
of her patriots required to achieve this 
goal, we cannot gauge the passion with 
which today’s Hungarians honor this 
March 15. And unless we further re- 
member that in 1849, the very next year, 
the combined forces of Russia and Aus- 
tria overran Hungary to crush the new 
republic completely, we miss the symbol- 
ism, and the irony, of the situation today, 
the situation symbolized by “M. U. K.” 

Nevertheless, the old sophistry con- 
cerning the repetition of history does 
not apply here, or applies only super- 
ficialiy. For this time we are not speak- 
ing of a little country in a far-off place 
whose destiny is of no immediate con- 
cern to us. We need not indulge in lit- 
erary fancies to point out that in a 
sense this is our battle, our war. The 
unvarnished truth is that it is our bat- 
tle, it is our war, in every sense. Weare 
not the students who lit the fuse of the 
revolt with their very lives; we are not 
the thousands of dead who lay in the 
streets of Budapest a few months ago; 
we are not the courageous people who 
keep the flame alive today, careless of 
the penalty of execution or imprison- 
ment in slave-labor camps. 
is our battle they fought, our way they 
are still fighting, our world they are pre- 
serving with their very existence. 

When time has lent a proper perspec- 
tive to the explosive events which took 
place in Hungary last fall, it may well be 
proved that Hungary has delivered the 
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And yet it - 
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first fatal blow to that monolithic struc- 
ture, the Soviet Communist empire. 
The whole world observes, for the first 
time, actual proof of two things which 
were merely matters of conjecture ear- 
lier: First, force, and only force, keeps 
the subjugated countries behind the Iron 
Curtain within the Soviet grip; second, 
Hungary has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the will to be free, like the 
will to live, can never be diminished, 
murder, economic starvation, imprison- 
ment, and complete censorship notwith- 
standing. 


On this 1957 anniversary of the Inde- 


pendence of Hungary, we greet the peo- 
ple of Hungary and thank them for the 
faith and courage they give all of us in 
the free world. “M.U. K.” is our watch- 
word today. Our hearts march with the 
Hungarian people, whose aspirations are 
the eternal aspirations of the free world. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much in recent months of the 
bravery and courage of the Hungarians. 
These valiant people have set an exam- 
pie for all of us throughout the world 
by the value they place on freedom. 

I am glad to be able to say a few words 
in tribute to the greatness we all recog- 
nize in Hungary. It is my wish that we 
may soon, again, in reality observe an 
anniversary of her declaration against 
foreign oppression. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, this 
109th anniversary of Hungarian inde- 
pendence has special significance this 
year in view of the recent uprisings by 
which the Hungarian people proclaimed 
once again their eternal quest for free- 
dom and independence. 

Hungary has had ties to the Western 
World since the year 1000 when her first 
King, St. Stephen, embraced Christiani- 
ty. The first grave military catastrophe 
befell Hungary in the 13th century when 
it was devastated by the army of Genghis 
Khan. The Turks were successfully 
driven back in 1683, but as a result the 
Hapsburgs consolidated their power un- 
til dethroned in 1848. This brief Hun- 
garian insurrection was soon stifled by 
the Russian Army and marked the þe- 
ginning of Russia’s growing influence in 
this area of Europe. The Dual Monarchy 
settled Austro-Hungarian relations until 
the time of World War I which again 
stirred nationalistic sentiments. The pe- 
riod between the two World Wars was 
marked by suppression of counterrevolu- 
tionary movements and restoration of 
the national economy. 

At the outbreak of World War IT, Hun- 
gary issued a neutrality proclamation 
and struggled to maintain a nonbelliger- 
ent status. I think it is fitting to note 
that the bulk of the population openly 
defied the German domination by re- 
fusing to enforce anti-Jewish laws and 


_ by granting asylum to war prisoners and 


refugees, as well as aiding thousands of 
Polish soldiers to pass through to France 
after the defeat of Poland. 

As we pay tribute to this great nation 
which so courageously continues to defy 
her Soviet oppressors in her aspirations 
for freedom, we must take stock of our 
own efforts on behalf of Hungary. I 
think it is well to recall the words of 
Vice President Nrxon who in his report to 
President Eisenhower last January, 


. rule. 
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spoke of our traditional national mis- 
sion of providing a haven of refuge for 
victims of oppression. Our hearts go out 
to those brave men and women who re- 
mained in Hungary, and I only hope that 
their goal of freedom is soon to be 
realized. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
109th anniversary of the Hungarian 
Declaration of Independence, March 15, 
America and the free world bestow pro- 
foundly felt and sincere honors upon this 
gallant people. In their so recently 
made heroic stand against oppression, 
the people of Hungary have made their 
national observance in substance, under- 
lying all outward manifestations, an 
occasion of universal commemoration 
for all who fight in the common cause 
of liberty and justice. Throughout the 
world, the resolve that this way of life 
which gives honor and dignity to men 
shall triumph has been nourished and in- 
spired by the example of those who, 
against inonstrous infamy, fought, fell, 
and died in the great faith of democracy. 
This faith will be preserved and strength- 
ened in the hearts of the people of Hun- 
gary. It will be carried forward unre- 
lentingly by America and those of com- 
mon bond. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Hungary 
has known freedom before and Hungary 
will know freedom again. 

It was only a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago—on March 15, 1849—that 
the Hungarian National Assembly de- 
clared its independence of Hapsburg 
Although the gallant patriots were 
soon overcome by the heartless oppres-= 
sion of alien rulers—aided prophetically 
enough by Russian troops—their heroic 
exploits won the admiration of liberty- 
loving Americans. 

The Hungarian revolt of a century ago 
was in a period of ferment throughout 
Europe—a ferment for freedom and na- 
tional independence. Today we face a 
similar ferment, and the epic struggle 
last October and November of the Hun- 
garian people was the latest and greatest 
manifestation of the determination of 
the captive peoples to be once again the 
masters of their own destiny. 

A century ago the United States offered 
a haven of refuge for those who fled 
oppression in Europe—men like the great 
Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth. To- 
day once more the American people have 
opened up their hearts and homes to 


the refugees from Hungary. This is the 
very least we can do. 
Indeed we must do more. One hun- 


-dred years ago, there was little our 


fledgling nation could contribute to the 
cause of freedom abroad, but today, the 
mightiest nation on earth, we cannot sit 
by in terror or in apathy and see the 
spark of liberty extinguished as ruth- 
lessly as it was in 1849. Only by 
ceaselessly pursuing a positive program 
toward peaceful and lasting liberation, 
can we keep faith with the Hungarian 
patriots of 1956 and their forefathers of 
1849. } 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, events in 
Hungary, and today’s observance of the 
anniversary of her declaration of free- 


dom, vividly brings home to the countries 


of the world, the realization that there is 
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something more to freedom than decla- 
ration; there must be the hope and the 
everlasting desire to perpetuate it. 

Though overrun by the exercise of 
brute force, Hungary’s heroic struggle of 
last fall has demonstrated her unshak- 
able faith in the worth of freedom and 
honor. It was a reminder to those who 
would enslave that the free peoples of 
this earth may suffer temporarily but the 
spirit of freedom is endless and it will 
outlast the oppressions of tyranny. 

I am certain that, however great, the 
hardships and the trials which loom 
ahead for Hungary, she will endure and 
the cause of human freedom will tri- 
umph. 

I join my colleagues in paying her trib- 
ute and in expressing these few words 
of encouragement. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct honor and pleasure to be able to 
join with other Members of this body to 
commemorate the 109th anniversary of 
the Hungarian Declaration of Independ- 
ence against the tyrannies of foreign 
aggressors. 

In view of the recent revolt in that 
country, involving the loss of life of hun- 
dreds of freedom fighters, the struggle 
for Hungarian independence has taken 
on a new and significant meaning to the 
entire free world. 

The United States has been the leader 
in providing the moral support which is 
needed by the Hungarian people today in 
their fight against Communist dictator- 
ship and subjugation.. The citizens of 
our Nation and the many welfare organi- 
zations have magnificently supported our 
Government in providing a home in the 
United States for those Hungarians who 
have managed to escape into Austria. 

It is my firm belief that we should 
continue to keep this humanitarian ma- 
chinery in operation, so that we may join 
with other countries in the Western 
World in demonstrating our willingness 
to come to the aid of those whose lives, 
freedom, and culture have been plagued 
by communism. I have every hope that 
so long as the need exists for these per- 
sons to seek political asylum from behind 
the Iron Curtain that admission to our 
country will be made available to them. 
I am also confident that Congress will 
pass the necessary legislation urged by 
President Eisenhower, and which I and 
possibly others have sponsored, to grant 
the status of permanent residence to 
those in this country who have escaped 
from Communist-controlled nations. 

As I have brought out earlier, St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in my own town of 
North Haven, was one of the first to re- 
spond in the appeal to sponsor Hun- 
garian refugees entering America. Rec- 
tor Albert Rees Hay and other public- 
spirited citizens in the town and State 
have worked long and arduously to pro- 
vide clothing, schooling, and countless 
other facilities for the Hungarians who 
were sponsored. The general response 
in the district I represent to the entire 
Hungarian program has indeed been 
gratifying and heartwarming. 

It is our obligation to kindle the spirit 
of those remaining in Hungary and join 
in protest against the cruelties and sub- 
mission at the hands of the Communist 
regime. 
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No country alone behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is able to throw off her bonds. These 
nations count on our continued support 
if they are ever to realize the day when 
their people can once again live in the 
light of peace, independence, and free- 
dom from fear. 

Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, in honor 
of the 109th anniversay of the Hun- 
garian declaration of independence 
against foreign oppression, I submit the 
following tribute to its freedom fighters 
of today: 

The President of the United States in 
his inaugural address on January 21, 
1957, stressed that while this great Na- 
tion of ours enjoys many of the bless- 
ings of Almighty God, the continent of 
Europe stands tragically divided and þe- 
set by the divisive forces of international 
communism. He stated: 

The designs of that power, dark in pur- 
pose, are clear in practice. It strives to 
break the ties that unite the free. And it 
strives to capture—to exploit for its own 
greater power—all forces of change in the 
world, especially the needs of the hungry 
and the hopes of the oppressed. 

Yet the world of international communism 
has itself been shaken by a fierce and mighty 
force: the readiness of men who love free- 
dom to pledge their lives to that love. 
Through the night of their bondage, the un- 
conquerable will of heroes has struck with 
the swift, sharp, thrust of lightning. Buda- 
pest is no longer merely the name of a city: 
henceforth it is a new and shining symbol 
of man’s yearning to be free. 


Despite the frustrating inability of 
this country to aid the freedom fighters 
of Hungary to a greater or more prac- 
tical degree, we salute the Hungarian 
patriots for recording a monumental tri- 
umph during the Hungarian revolution. 
We salute their courage in fighting the 
tyranny of communism which has been 
unable to destroy the minds and spirits 
of its children. Although their access 
to literature, and to unbiased informa- 
tion was throttled, the growing genera- 
tion of Hungary still learned freedom’s 
meaning. 

We have seen the structure of Com- 
munist society shattered by workers and 
students joining together to deliver a 
smashing blow. It is these groups upon 
which the Communists have counted for 
their future and they know now that the 
students and the workers are not their 
chattels, and above all we have seen the 
units of family and church sustain the 
spirit of a people oppressed by ruthless 
men. The Hungarian revolution ripped 
asunder the deceitful mask of co-exist- 
ence from the Soviet rulers. The neutral 
and uncommitted nations stand shocked 
and ‘stunned by the evidence of Soviet 
brutality and treachery in Hungary. If 
there is any lingering doubt about Soviet 
motives, the fighters in the streets of 
Budapest have removed them. 

A special report by a commission ap- 
pointed by the International Rescue 
Committee to study the Hungarian refu- 
gee situation in Austria closes as follows: 

As the bells toll in Budapest now for 
Hungary’s martyrs, let us remember that they 
toll for us too. We can lift our hands to ease 
Hungary’s greatest sorrow by giving in the 
most generous of America’s traditions to 
those who stand in critical need. And let 
us also stand proudly as free men, confirmed 
once more in the conviction of liberty’s 
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strength—and eternally grateful for the 
courage and heroism that has brought us 
Hungary’s greatest triumph. 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the Anniversary of the char- 
ter of freedom which the people of Hun- 
gary under the leadership of the national 
hero, Louis Kossuth, obtained from the 
Hapsburg emperor some 109 years ago, 
I am happy to add my voice to those 
celebrating the spirit of the brave Hun- 
garian people. 

Under the charter of March 15, 1848, 
a more equalized system of taxation was 
initiated, freedom of the press was estab- 
lished and virtual national autonomy 
was established. But the gains of the 
Freedom Day Charter were short-lived, 
and not until the conclusion of World 
War I was Hungary finally liberated, 
only to lose her independence again be- 
fore the armed might of the Communists. 

The recent heroic struggle of Hun- 
garian patriots carried out against their 
present-day oppressors has lent solemn 
significance to the anniversary cele- 
brated on March 15. In prisons, in 
labor-camps, or exiled and scattered 
throughout the free nations of the world, 
Hungarians are entitled to deep pride in 
the fact that they spring from a race 
which has always prized freedom and 
valued the civilization rich in things of 
the spirit which flowers in freedom’s 
clear sunlight. 

Our newspapers have been filled with 
tales of monumental heroism which 
must be further magnified when we are 
conscious of the iron military strength 
against which Hungarian patriots pitted 
only sinew, blood and indomitable cour- 
age. 

The Hungarian people do not count 
the life of an individual man or woman 
merely an insignificant cipher to be en- 
tered in the columns of some totalitarian 
balance sheet or master plan, as do their 
Communist overlords. They place the 
value which Americans do upon the 
merit of the individual and upon the 
rights and privileges to which each citi- 
zen is entitled under his government. 
This fact too makes the Hungarian up- 
rising of recent months the more awe- 
some. 

Modern Hungarians are indeed the 
Spiritual legatees of Louis Kossuth. 
Americans join them in praying that 
the success which crowned the efforts of 
their forefathers who threw off the 
Hapsburg bonds in 1848 will soon reward 
the patriots of 1957. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is very much in order to mark the 109th 
anniversary of the Hungarian declara- 
tion of independence, especially this 
year, and I consider it a privilege to say a 
few words which I hope may strengthen 
the faith and bring encouragement to 
this great freedom-loving people. 

I do not believe that we in this country, 
who have not been afflicted with the dev- 
astation of war, can really appreciate the 
sacrifices that are made for freedom and 
the devotion to this cause displayed by 
those in the oppressed areas. We all 
know the wonderful example of courage 
and determination shown by the Hunga- 
rian people in their recent revolt against 
the Communist tyranny which has been 
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inflicted upon their Nation. Such an ex- 
ample strikes a very responsive chord in 
the hearts of Americans whose forbears 
suffered and fought and died for our 
freedom. May God Almighty strengthen 
them and give them renewed hope to 
carry on their fight for these great privi- 
leges of life. 

What we can do to help is a difficult 
question because of the many complexi- 
ties in the world today, but we are as- 
sured by the American-Hungarian So- 
ciety that relief supplies, including CARE 
parcels, are most welcome and tremen- 
dously helpful. May Americans join in 
a hearty response to this plea and in that 
way let the Hungarian people know we 
are mindful of their distress. I believe 
from the bottom of my heart that such 
valiant and undying love of liberty as 
has been displayed by the people of Hun- 
gary can never be quenched and that in 
God’s time the security and freedom 
which these people are determined to win 
will be restored, and I trust our country 
may be helpful in its restoration. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as we pause today, in commemoration of 
Hungarian Independence Day, our 
thoughts naturally turn to the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution of last Octo- 
ber. Freemen everywhere were inspired 
by the courage of the entire Hungarian 
nation in its fight for freedom and inde- 
pendence from the Russian Communist 
empire. Iam sure that the people of the 
other nations enslaved behind the Rus- 
sian Iron Curtain take greater hope for 
the future from the heroic victory of the 
Hungarians over the armec might of the 
Russians. For several days the Hun- 
garian patriots held freedom in their 
hands. They demonstrated to the entire 
world that the Red army was not in- 
vincible—that much of the human ele- 
ment in that army was not loyal to 
Moscow. The Ukrainian and other non- 
Russian elements in the Red army went 
over to the side of the Hungarians, early 
in the October freedom revolution. The 
Hungarian army, whom the Russians 
have been claiming as loyal partners of 
the Warsaw Pact, turned on the Rus- 
sian occupiers shortly after the revolu- 
tion broke out. That is why the Red 
army was defeated in the battle for 
Budapest and forced to retreat until the 
Kremlin could send battle ready rein- 
forcements into Hungary. 

The Hungarian patriots won a great 
victory over the armed might of the 
Russians because they exposed to the 
whole world that the Red army and the 
armies of the enslaved non-Russian na- 
tions would never be loyal to the Kremlin 
in any fight involving freedom and inde- 
pendence of nations. This fact, now 
established, is of great significance to 
the future of freedom for all people. 

The Hungarian revolution also opened 
the eyes of the free world to the fact 
that revolution against the Communist 
police state is not only possible but in- 
evitable. For too long we had been told 
that the Russians had such a tight con- 
trol over the people behind the Iron 
Curtain that there was little or nothing 
we could do to help them win back their 
freedom. Sadly, we had been encour- 
aged to believe that there was a finality 
to the Russian occupation of those many 
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once free and independent nations. But 
all these false beliefs have been shattered 
and completely broken by the will of 
the whole Hungarian nation to be free. 

The Hungarian nation has given the 
world a new strategic concept—the con- 
cept of total revolution. Total revolu- 
tion occurs when a whole nation—work- 
ers, peasants, students, intellectuals— 
men, women, children, and even grand- 
mothers, rise up together against an in- 
sufferable tyranny. That is exactly what 
happened in Hungary last October. 

The tyranny of communism paves the 
way for total revolution. Life under 
communism makes freedom revolutions 
inevitable. Wenow know that the Com- 
munists and their police state cannot 
stand up against total revolution, be- 
cause no force can long deny whole na- 
tions the human freedoms that are the 
birthright of all men. 

We can substantially advance the 
cause of peace and freedom by making 
certain all the people of the free world 
know the truth about the Hungarian 
freedom revolution. We must never let 
free men forget why the Hungarians 
revolted and why they were willing to 
face Russian tanks and machine guns 
with their bare hands. We must renew 
our worldwide campaign of truth and 
dedicate it to exposing Russian tyranny 
and aggression against the Hungarian 
nation. We must expose how commu- 
nism exploits all the people it controls 
and how onlly the elite class benefit from 
the Red tyranny. 
` We owe at least this much effort in 
memory of the Hungarian martyrs who 
were willing to die for freedom’s cause. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 109th anniversary of Hungary’s 
Freedom Day, the day on which the Hun- 
garian people began their revolt in 1848 
against the foreign domination of Aus- 
tria. This year Freedom Day has added 
meaning, for again the freedom fighters 
of Hungary have attempted to throw off 
the yoke of foreign rule. The Soviet 
Union today rules Hungary even though 
it is supposed to be an independent state. 
The American people hoped that Hun- 
gary might be freed and prayers were 
offered in our churches during these 
recent months that the Hungarian 
people might regain their independence. 
But this cannot be the limit of our assist- 
ance to these, our fellowmen, who have 
paid so dearly in blood for a taste of 
liberty. 

When the revolution of October 1956 
was smashed by the brute force of Soviet 
tanks and troops, many Hungarians fled 
their homeland rather than continue to 
live under a foreign-dominated commu- 
nist tyranny. Two hundred thousand 
men, women, and children streamed 
across the borders into Austria and Yugo- 
slavia. The United States has already 
opened its doors to some 25,000 Hun- 
garians under the Refugee Relief Act 
and the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. We have also contributed more 
than $5 million to help pay for care 
of the refugees while they live in the 
camps of Austria. Unfortunately, the 
Refugee Relief Act has expired and the 
question now before our Nation is what 
more can we do to aid the plight of these 
refugees. 
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The Hungarian revolution of 1956 was 
a dramatic testimony to the deep and 
abiding love of national and personal 
freedom which lies within the heart of 
the men of Hungary. We who live in 
security sometimes forget the high price 
of freedom in many parts of the world 
today. The example of the Hungarian 
people should make us all a little more 
grateful for our own liberty and sensitive 
to attacks upon the freedom of those 
about us. The continued celebration of 
Hungary’s Freedom Day is also proof 
that the men and women of Hungary 
have not ceased their struggle for inde- 
pendence. We join our brethern in 
marking this historic day in the life of 
Hungary and in the march of freedom 
itself. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Communist takeover of Hungary in 1948, 
Hungarians have been struggling with 
all their might against their Communist 
oppressors. Their courageous revolt last 
October has served as the best testi- 
monial of their willingness to make the 
ultimate sacrifice to attain their na- 
tional goal, freedom and independence. 
That revolt, abortive as it might seem 
to some, will live as an event of great 
significance in the annals of man’s un- 
conquerable will to freedom. 

Those events of last October-Novem- 
ber constitute part of the chain of sim- 
ilar deeds in Hungarian history. One 
hundred and nine years ago, in March 
of 1848, the Hungarians staged another 
revolt against their autocratic oppressors. 
Then they were successful, for a time at 
least, in securing their national inde- 
pendence. As a sovereign nation they 
enjoyed the fruits of freedom in their 
beloved homeland. That event of more 
than a century ago is being celebrated 
annually as a Hungarian national holi- 
day, the Hungarian Independence Day. 
On this occasion, on the celebration of 
that memorable day, I am happy to join 
patriotic Hungarians and to wish them 
more power in their sacred and heroic 
fight against the forces of darkness and 
slavery. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, March 15, the anniversary date of 
the 1848 Hungarian revolution sup- 
pressed by Russian Cossacks, offered an 
opportunity to all who cherish freedom 
to express their support of the Hungarian 
people, whose recent revolt was ruth- 
lessly crushed by the same foe. 

Not only Hungary but all of Eastern 
Europe today is in a state of general 
crisis. Soviet Communist imperialism, 
which has held its 100 million people in 
thralldom for almost a decade, is being 
challenged again and again. It is being 
challenged by walkouts and slowdowns, 
by student demonstrations, and in satel- 
lite armies, whose loyalty to communism 
cannot be trusted. 

The greatest challenge has come from 
Hungary. There a revolution, which will 
leng live in human memory, has demon- 
strated again what history has often 
noted: that an innately brave people will 
not for long bear the heel of tyranny 
without rebellion. 

The people and Government of the 
United States should do what lies within 
our power to share with these subjected 
peoples our continual faith and hope in 
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their eventual liberation. True, the awe- 
some might of modern weapons has put 
the ancient battle for freedom in new 
perspective. These weapons in the hands 
of the amoral and unscrupulous provide 
a powerful deterrent to the forces of 
liberty. But can we doubt that the hu- 
man will, the human heart, the human 
mind will triumph over brute force. In- 
deed, a crusading belief in the principles 
of human rights and freedom could 
eventually change the jailers themselves. 

Let us hope that the Hungarian revo- 
lution of October 1956 will be remem- 
bered, not as a revolution that failed, 
but as an epochal turning point in the 
direction of the liberation of captive 
Europe. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, March 15 
is the 109th anniversary of the Hungar- 
ian Declaration of Independence, and I 
take great pleasure in joining my col- 
leagues to pay tribute to the brave people 
of Hungary who stand as a worldwide 
symbol of opposition to tyranny. 

I doubt if there is anything I can say 
that could possibly increase the high re- 
spect and admiration the world holds for 
the valiant fighting men, women, and 
children of Hungary. The people of the 
United States unite with recently arrived 
refugees in extending the hand of 
friendship and good will to those who 
must remain under the brutal regime of 
butchers and puppets. As we all saw, in 
the last few months of 1956, the freedom 
fighters of Budapest demonstrated that 
the war machine of Russia is far from 
invincible. Were it not for the almost 
6,000 Russian tanks devastating a city 
defended by lightly armed patriots, com- 
munism would have soon been driven 
from Hungary—perhaps pushed from 
the face of Eastern Europe. 

The people of Hungary stand as an 
example to those, both here and abroad, 
who cringe at the very thought of Com- 
munist intimidation. It was most clearly 
demonstrated in Budapest and other 
cities that just men moved to righteous 
anger are like the hand of God. Where 
else, in our lifetime, have we seen such a 
display of bravery as was prevalent in 
the Hungarian uprising? Even at this 
late date in certain towns in Hungary 
the people are still holding out against 
fantastic odds. In addition, those who 
realized their positions were untenable 
withdrew to the mountains, where they 
continue to harass the supply columns 
and patrols of the hated invader. They 
have not given up. They will not give 
up. Of such stern stuff are the Hungar- 
ians made. 

To us, the anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is a joyous occa- 
sion, for we may celebrate the birth of 
our freedom, which, through divine pro- 
tection, we have maintained. Unfortu- 
nately, the enslaved, battered people of 
Hungary must greet this day with si- 
lence, for to do otherwise is to court 
disaster. Needless to say, the citizens of 
Hungary are not afraid—their recent 
struggle shows they are among the most 
fearless people in the world. They are 
not afraid, but circumstances demand 
they bide their time. ‘They feel, and I 
pray they are correct, the Red bear’s day 
of reckoning is close at hand. The trem- 
ors of unrest and revolt that creep from 
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Hungary, East Germany, Poland, and 
other prisoners of the workers paradise 
threaten the very foundations of the 
Kremlin walls. The world knows that 
while the dismal walls of Moscow are 
steadily assailed by millions yearning to 
be free, the filth, brutality, and vicious 
struggle for power within the ruling 
circle also hastens the day when atheis- 
tic communism will be naught but a grim 
memory. 

Let us all join hearts in a silent prayer 
that the Hungarian people will soon be 
delivered from the Communist affliction 
that blights their beloved nation and be- 
smirches their flag with the star of evil. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps more than any other, this, the 109th 
anniversary of the Hungarian declara- 
tion of independence is of deep signifi- 
cance; not alone to those in whose veins 
flows the blood of the Magyars, but to 
all who believe in man’s sacred right to 
be free. For on this anniversary there 
still remains fresh in our minds, the 
heroic but momentarily futile struggle of 
the Hungarian people to throw off the 
bonds of communism. There is hardly 
a city or hamlet in this country today, 
that is not sheltering some remnant of 
that pitifully brave freedom army, and 
while Hungary must weep over the 
forced departure of many of the finest 
of her sons and daughters, their coming 
to this country cannot help but enrich 
our culture and bring to us a new aware- 
ness of what freedom really means. 

It is true, there may be some misin- 
formed individuals, happily few in num- 
ber, who feel resentment at the warm 
welcome that has been extended to the 
refugees who have found a safe haven 
in our land, but I know it is only because 
they do not fully understand. They 
have not seen as I have, these young peo- 
ple with the fire of patriotism blazing in 
their eyes, the intense love of country 
throbbing in their voices and the warmth 
of gratitude for American good neigh- 
borliness in their smiles and the grip of 
their hands. 

They are good people, these refugees 
who have reached out to us for a help- 
ing hand, and should they elect to adopt 
us for their own they will be good citi- 
zens. Should they one day return to 
carry on the crusade for freedom in their 
own beloved Hungary, we still shall have 
profited by their having been among us. 

I say this with conviction because I 
have seen impressive examples of their 
outstanding character in my own dis- 
trict. With your permission I would like 
to document my remarks with but two 
illustrations culled from the many ex- 
periences that have touched my heart. 

There was the story of Eva, only 19, 
dark-eyed and slender that was told in 
the Paterson, N. J., Evening News some 
weeks ago. She asked that her first 
name alone be used to protect her loved 
ones still living behind the Iron Curtain. 
Eva was a freedom fighter who was shel- 
tered by a relative in my home city of 
Paterson. She found employment with 
a chain store in that city and the very 
first dollar she earned she turned over 
to the Red Cross in gratitude “for the 
help given her and her fellow country- 
men in their hour of need.” 
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The Viszolais family of six stayed for 
a short time in Clifton, N. J., before þe- 
ing resettled in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
but before saying goodbye to their east 
coast benefactors, they took the time 
to write a letter to the Herald News of 
Passaic, to express their appreciation to 
all who had lent a helping hand. In 
part it said: 

Thank you for wiping away the tears we 
shed. To you whose hearts were filled with 
joy at the sight of our laughter, God bless 
you all. 

Thank you to President Eisenhower for 
finding a place for us in his heart, for open- 
ing the doors of this wonderful country to 
all the poor suffering Hungarian refugees. 
May God bless you for it. 

To you, the American people, thank you for 
accepting us and for relieving our hands and 
feet from the chains of hardship and show- 
ing us the way to happiness, to a brighter 
future, and most of all, to true freedom. 


Yes, these are good people, these boys 
and girls, men and women, who fought 
a brave battle against frightening odds 
and suffered a temporary defeat. Out- 
numbered and practically unarmed they 
fought courageously and many of them 
died, but their sacrifices were not for 
naught. They lost the battle, it is true, 
but the fight for freedom has not been 
lost, and will never be lost. With the 
help of God and all who believe in free- 
dom, the Iron Curtain will be torn down 
and forever destroyed and the light of 
liberty will shine unimpeded in Hungary 
and throughout all the nations now grop- 
ing in the dark. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, during the special order of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BENT- 
LEY], both the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack] and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader took part in 
the commemoration of Hungary’s Inde- 
pendence Day. I wish to join them in 
paying tribute to the long and distin- 
guished record in fighting for liberty 
and independence. 

One hundred and nine years ago in 
Hungary a revolt against the Hapsburg 
dictatorship was led by the patriot Kos- 
suth. It was crushed by Russian force.¢ 
In November of last year, another revolt 
was ruthlessly suppressed by the same 
enemy. 

Already, 25,000 Hungarians have lost 
their lives in a transcendentally gallant 
but fruitless effort to achieve freedom. 
Already another 200,000 have been forced 
to flee their hearths and homes, with only 
the clothes on their backs, in a desperate 
effort to escape. 

We cannot but be abashed, we in the 
free world, at the helplessness with 
which we have had to witness this exam- 
ple of bravery and devotion. Neverthe- 
less, we humbly associate ourselves with 
the Hungarian freedom fighters today in 
their hope for eventual liberation. They 
have shown that they can make history 
repeat itself, and will continue to make 
history repeat itself, again and again, in 
revolution after revolution, until what 
they have fought for has been won. 

In conclusion, I want to bring the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the response 
of the United States to the challenge of 
the Hungarian freedom fighters. We 
have, commendably, given asylum to the 
Hungarian refugees despite our discrimi- 
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natory immigration policy, and we have 
given bread and bandages. However, is 
that enough? 

Should we not take more effective 
action for the people who have remained 
in Hungary? ‘The silence of the United 
Nations, concurred in by the United 
States delegation, stands in stark con- 
trast to the threatening of sanctions 
against the State of Israel. The Soviet 
armed intervention, coupled with the 
mass arrests of the puppet Kadar regime, 
is in direct defiance of 10 U. N. resolu- 
tions. We must appeal to the conscience 
of the world in this matter. I believe we 
should continue to press for an investiga- 
tion by the United Nations of the events 
in Hungary, so that the spotlight of world 
public opinion might be turned on that 
brave, little country. I look forward to 
the day when a free Hungary, in a free, 
undivided Europe, will take its place in 
the family of nations. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
March 15, marked the 109th anniversary 
of the Hungarian declaration of inde- 
pendence from foreign oppression by the 
Hapsburg dynasty. This is the tradi- 
tional Hungarian anniversary of national 
independence. 

Americans everywhere and from all 
walks of life have sought to express their 
heartfelt smpathy for the people of Hun- 
gary, now living under a new and even 
more brutal foreign oppressor. This 
year Hungary’s anniversary is of special 
importance to both the free world and to 
the Communist bloc. The Hungarian 
revolution of last October and November 
began as a spontaneous outburst of pop- 
ular opposition to both Communist doc- 
trine and Russian domination. It soon 
developed into a tremendous mass move- 
ment which swept the countryside and 
dared challenge the very masters of the 
Kremlin. For the first time the true 
depth of anti-Communist sentiment 
within the satellite countries became ob- 
vious for all to see on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. 

The Hungarian freedom fighters were 
not able to complete their task of na- 
tional liberation, but. they demolished 
once and for all the myth of a Soviet 
monolith. The fighting which rocked 
Budapest has also had serious repercus- 
sions throughout the satellites, and even 
in Moscow. 

The Hungarian revolution has proven 
many things. It has shown once again 
that man’s yearning for freedom cannot 
be forever denied. It has shown that the 
very elements which the Soviets claim as 
the cornerstones of their society—the 
workers and the students—will be among 
the first to rise up against their oppres- 
sors and fight, if need be, with their bare 
hands. It has shown that the Soviets 
cannot count on the reliability of their 
own satellite armies. And for the benefit 
of any who may have forgotten or who 
still had doubts, it has shown to all the 
world the depths of brutality and treach- 
ery to which communism is committed. 
For these and many other reasons we are 
all deeply indebted to the Hungarian 
people for the tremendous sacrifices 
which they have made and are continu- 
ing to make. 

I consider it an honor to be able to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
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the bravery of the Hungarian people and 
in expressing earnest hope that the day 
may soon come when March 15 will be 
openly and happily celebrated by a free 
and independent Hungary. 


WHO IS MINDING THE STORE? 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
insert his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article 
by Doris Fleeson which appeared in the 
Washington (D. C.) Star on March 14, 
1957. 

The article is entitled “Who Is Mind- 
ing the Store?” 

As weak and vacillating as American 
policy and the executive branch of the 
American Government has been during 
recent years something has happened in 
the past few days which is even more 
frightening. The President is now ab- 
sent from Washington, taking a slow 
boat to the British West Indies to meet 
with the leaders of a friendly govern- 
ment. The Vice President of the United 
States is running around the African 
continent, apparently seeking votes in 
the 1960 presidential election. The world 
is faced by another of the great crises of 
history. Reports in the newspapers show 
no abatement of tension in the Middle 
East. 

Secretary Dulles continues his tintin- 
nabulations, groping frantically for some 
policy. The President’s budget is going 
to be cut and slashed because of remarks 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, ad- 
mitting to the public and to Congress 
that that budget is nothing but a rough 
draft. The leadership which has been 
lacking in this country since 1952 is still 
lacking, but the absence of the leaders 
ordinarily charged by the Constitution 
with the duty of leading America 
through its perils accentuates the danger 
to the American people. 

Wao Is MINDING THE STORE?—POSSIBILITY OF 
AWKWARD SITUATION SEEN IN ABSENCE OF 
NATION’s Top THREE 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

President Eisenhower takes off tonight on 
a slow cruise to Bermuda and a meeting 
March 21 in Bermuda with British Prime 
Minister Macmillan. He will be gone a 
minimum of 10 days. Vice President NIxon 
continues on his triumphal tour of Africa. 
Secretary Dulles is in Honolulu on his way 
home from Australia. The question in Wash- 
ington is who is minding the store. 

There is no doubt that the President 
needed a vacation to rid himself of the nag- 
ging cough which has afflicted him since the 
day of his inauguration. He obviously was 
ill a week ago. At his press conference yes- 
terday he showed improvement. But no one 
doubts that a week in the sun for the Presi- 
dent is a good idea. Yet circumstances are 
forcing a vacation at a time of growing crisis. 
If Vice President Nixon or Secretary Dulles 
have been alerted to hurry home, that fact 
has not been announced. 

The excuse given for choosing 6 days of 
slow voyaging on the missile cruiser Can- 
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berra, rather than on the terra firma of 
Florida, is that aboard a naval vessel the 
President will have immediate secret con- 
tact with Washington without the necessity 
of special arrangements. Still there is a dif- 
ference in being available at the end of a 
radio wave and being available in person. 

Under Secretary of State Herter has been 
in his job only 2 weeks. He certainly has 
not become familiar with all the details of 
American foreign policy in that time. Nei- 
ther has he served long enough to have the 
weight to act strongly in the President’s be- 
half in Washington. 

The gestures of Nasser toward resumption 
of Egyptian control of the Gaza Strip are 
threatening now to renew hostilities in that 
area. The fact that Israel removed its troops 
without strong and specific guarantees was 
largely due to President Eisenhower’s per- 
sonal persuasion. The U. N. hopes to hold 
the Egyptian return to power in the Gaza 
area to civil rather than military matters. 
Whether this will be tolerable to the Israelis 
remains to be seen. There is no question, 
however, that Eisenhower’s judgment and 
prestige—and by extension all of America’s— 
has now been put on the line. 

This is something new for the President. 
Secretary Dulles has taken the brunt of Euro- 
pean criticism of our actions in the whole 
Middle Eastern dispute. Now it is the Presi- 
dent who is being blamed directly for a situ- 
ation deteriorating beyond his expectation. 
Press criticism of Eisenhower in England and 
France is sharp and vigorous, even from 
newspapers previously friendly to the United 
States and particularly friendly to the Presi- 
dent, one of the best known and best liked 
Americans in both nations. 

In case of an immediate crisis in foreign 
affairs, there is simply no one in Washington 
with the strength and power to handle the 
situation. 

At his press conference, President Eisen- 
hower batted the economy ball back to Con- 
gress. The House resolution inviting the 
President to suggest places where his budget 
might be safely cut was in no way binding 
on him. He refused to accept it. If cuts 
are made they will be up to Congress. Some 
cuts are almost certain to come, and they will 
almost certainly include the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. This is a vital point in the Eisen- 
hower foreign policy. If public opinion is 
to be mobilized so as to persuade Congress 
to continue the program as it is now, the job 
should be under way. No one in the admin- 
istration other than the President has the 
prestige to doit. In this case, neither NIxon 
nor Dulles, if they were here, would be likely 
to qualify. 

The Federal Government is a huge enter- 
prise. But it takes occasions such as the 
present to underline how thin the layer is 
at the very top. 


HOW THE EQUALITY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY BILL, H. R. 11, WOULD 
APPLY TO INDEPENDENT OIL 
JOBBERS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, March 16, I received a long tele- 
gram from the president of the Oil Job- 
bers Association of Texas expressing 
strong opposition to H. R. 11. S. 11 was 
also included, as it is the same bill. It is 
apparent that this opposition is based on 
a misunderstanding, both of the bill and 
of the loophole in the present law which 
the bill would plug. Furthermore, it is 
clear to me that this misunderstanding 
has been reached, not by the oil jobbers’ 
own analysis of the bill, but they have, 
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to a large extent, been the victims of 
some deliberately misleading statements, 
both as to the present law, as to what the 
courts and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have held in previous cases, and as 
to the nature of the bill. 

Believing that these oil jobbers will be 
very much in favor of plugging this loop- 
hole in one of our vital antitrust laws, 
once they understand the problem and 
the bill, I have replied to the Texas oil 
jobbers with a statement which I hope 
will be useful to all independent oil job- 
bers. Consequently, I am offering for 
the record at this point, both the tele- 
gram to the Texas Congressional delega- 
tion, and my statement in reply. These 
appear below. 

GASOLINE RETAILERS STRONGLY SUPPORT 
H. R. 11 

There is one point mentioned in the 
telegram to me which I felt needed no 
answer to the Texas oil jobbers, but 
which may escape the attention of oth- 
ers. This is a point that a trade journal 
which calls itself the Gasoline Retailer, 
and which purports to speak for the in- 
dependent retail dealers, is following an 
editorial and news policy in opposition to 
the bill. Independent gasoline dealers 
know for themselves whether and to 
what extent this publication speaks for 
their interests as opposed to the inter- 
ests of the major oil companies, all of 
which advertise extensively in the maga- 
zine. 

I might remind the Members, however, 
that the Texas Service Stations, Asso- 
ciated, is in strong support of H. R. 11 
and is urging its passage, as are a num- 
ber of other State associations of inde- 
pendent gasoline dealers, and as is the 
National Congress of Petroleum Retail- 
ers. I put into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD on February 5, a telegram from the 
National Congress of Petroleum Retailers 
repeating their strong support of H. R. 
11, and also excerpts from a letter of the 
Texas Service Stations, Associated, 
which is in strong support of the bill. 
And at other times I have put into the 
record letters and telegrams from other 
State associations of petroleum retailers, 
including a most interesting letter from 
the Alabama Service Station Associa- 
tion, appearing at page 3621 of the 
RECORD of March 14. 

In addition, I will also insert at the 
end of my statement today, three recent 
letters in support of the bill, one com- 
ing from the Southern California Serv- 
ice Station Association, one from the 
Long Island Gasoline Retailers Associa- 
tion, Inc., and one from a member of 
the Oregon Association which tells me 
that this association is also seeking pas- 
sage of a State law similar to H. R. 11. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS. URGE 
PASSAGE OF H. R. 11 


In the letter from the Southern Cali- 
fornia Service Station Association the 
statement is made that: 

The recent increase in the wholesale price 
of gasoline clearly indicated that suppliers 
are definitely not in price competition with 
each other and can raise or lower the retail 


price of gasoline at any amount they so 
desire. 


This statement, referring to the recent 
increase in the wholesale price, relates 
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to the fact that in the week of February 
6, nine major oil companies announced 
increases in the oil jobbers’ margins; and 
by the end of the following week these 
increases had become general through- 
out the industry. News items in the 
trade journals of February 6, including 
the Petroleum Retailer, quoted from 
statements and speeches of several oil 
company representatives, made to oil 
jobbers, to the effect that these increases 
in the oil jobbers’ margins demonstrate 
that oil companies and their jobbers can 
“get along,” and that the oil jobbers can 
obtain a solution to their margin prob- 
lems without “running to the Govern- 
ment.” 

LONG ISLAND GASOLINE RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 

URGE PASSAGE OF H., R. 11 


In the letter from the Long Island 
Gasoline Retailers Association, which 
will appear below, the statement is made 
that: 


We find some of the major oil companies 
are attempting to discontinue their irreg- 
ular practices, which may influence many 
of the service station operators to feel that 
law is not necessary. But, on the other 
hand, we find other major oil companies are 
making no attempt to straighten out their 
household, and since it only takes 1 or 2 to 
upset the market, the conditions on Long 
Island have not improved. From time to 
time we still have subsidies on one side of 
the street and not on the other, in amounts 
from 1 cent per gallon to 5 cents per gallon. 


It is good to know that the mere threat 
of the passage of H. R. 11 has caused 
some of the major oil companies to take 
stock of some of their practices and take 
voluntary actions to eliminate some of 
their discriminatory practices. How- 
ever, I fully agree with the point made 
in this letter which is that we must have 
an adequate antitrust law to protect the 
little man, and not simply depend upon 
voluntary actions to comply with what 
would be the law, if we made it effective. 


OREGON GASOLINE RETAILERS URGE PASSAGE OF 


H. R. 11 


The letter to me from an Oregon gaso- 
line retailer throws some new light on 
the problems which small-business peo- 
ple are up against. This letter tells me 
that the Oregon Gasoline Dealer’s Asso- 
ciation is urging the State legislature to 
pass a bill similar to H. R. 11. The 
writer of this letter, who says he has 
been chosen by his association to present 
their arguments to the appropriate State 
bodies, reports that the small-business 
people there are experiencing the same 
kind of opposition to this legislation at 
the State level as we are experiencing at 
the national level—with the major oil 
companies “coercing, misinterpreting, 
and propagandizing in every conceiva- 
ble way.” 


TELEGRAM FROM TEXAS OIL JOBBERS 


Three hundred and sixty Texas oil job- 
bers have voted unanimously to request you 
to express to Senator KEFAUVER and Con- 
gressman PATMAN our indignation and- re- 
sentment at their statements and implica- 
tions that we have been acting under pres- 
sure from major.oil companies in opposing 
the so-called equality of opportunity or good 
faith bills. We believe they should be re- 
named assassination of opportunity bills and 
even a casual inspection will show that S. 11, 
H. R. 11 forbids good faith. We jobbers have 
maintained the same position on. these mat- 
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ters for over 15 years -and it has only been 
recently that others have discovered how S. 
11, H. R. 11 will revolutionize the American 
competitive system that has made this coun- 
try great. Please note that the service sta- 
tion dealers national newspaper, The Gaso- 
line Retailer is officially on record as op- 
posing this so-called good faith legislation. 
In the present committee hearings no two 
people can agree on just what these bills 
mean. It would be simply ridiculous for 
Congress to enact such ambiguous legisla- 
tion, we ask you to oppose these bills and 
to work actively to defeat them. Your reply 
to this telegram will be passed on to our 
membership. 


STATEMENT OF WRIGHT PATMAN IN ANSWER TO 
TELEGRAM FROM TEXAS OIL JOBBERS ASSOCIA- 
TION EXPRESSING OPPOSITION TO H. R. 11, 
THE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY BILL 


I have your telegram of March 15, in which 
you tell me that 360 Texas oil jobbers have 
expressed “indignation and resentment” at 
statements of mine which you have taken 
to imply that oil jobbers who have expressed 
opposition to H. R. 11 have been acting 
under pressure from major oil companies.” 

First of all, let me say that I have the 
highest respect for the views and wishes of 
Texas oil jobbers. Many of them are and 
have been my closest personal friends for 
more years than I like to count; and I have 
spent much of my 30 years in Congress 
fighting their battles. I have not and do 
not intend to desert them now. 

I do not believe any statement I have made 
can, on careful reading, be fairly interpreted 
as implying that the oil jobber who opposes 
H. R. 11 is acting “under pressure” from 
the major oil companies. I will return to 
this point later. 


JOBBERS MISUNDERSTAND H. R. 11 


There is no doubt, however, that many oil 
jobbers the country over badly misunder- 
stand H. R. 11 and what it will do. Further- 
more, their impressions as to how the bill 
would affect them are exactly the same as 
erroneous statements which have been made 
in a propaganda “brief” prepared by a.com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum Institute, 
which statements have been copied and 
widely circulated by several of the major oil 
companies. The reason I know this is that 
I have received many letters from oil jobbers 
opposing the bill, and they all give reasons— 
when they give any reasons—based upon 
what the API “brief” says the bill does, not 
upon what the bill actually does. 


H. R. 11 WILL HELP INDEPENDENT JOBBERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


Many of the letters I have received from 
oil jobbers opposing the bill—and I should 
say that some have been in strong support 
of the bill—assume that the bill is intended 
to help only the retail gasoline dealers. 
The truth is that the bill is intended to 
apply, and would apply, to all industries 
and all lines of trade—not just the petroleum 
industry; and it would help not just re- 
tailers, but independent wholesalers, jobbers, 
and distributors in all trades. The only 
difference between the effect of the bill on 
independent jobbers and wholesalers, and 
its effects on retailers, is this: While the 
bill would give the independent jobber and 
wholesaler some assurance of fair treatment 
from his supplier, it would also place on 
him some responsibility also for according 
fair treatment to his dealers. 

Jobber and wholesaler groups in many 
lines have been the foremost advocates of 
an adequate anti-price discrimination law, 
both now and when the Robinson-Patman 
Act was passed in 1936. For example, the 
United States Wholesale Grocers Association 
and the National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., are strongly supporting H. R. 11. 
Certainly, then, all jobber and wholesaler 
groups are not of the opinion that the bill 
will hurt the independent middleman. 
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Let. me begin at the beginning, and re- 
mind you why it is that our antitrust laws 
must place some curb on price discrimina- 
tion. The reason is simply that when the 
practice is not curbed, big companies destroy 
smaller companies—not because they are 
more efficient, but merely because they are 
bigger. This works in two ways. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION CREATES SELLER’S 
MONOPOLY 


First, big manufacturers—or big sellers at 
any trade level—destroy their smaller com- 
petitors, merely because they are bigger, and 
without respect to efficiency. For example, 
it was in this way that the old Standard Oil 
Co., which was subdivided under the 
Sherman Act in 1912, created a monopoly of 
more than 90 percent of all refined products 
sold in the United States. When Standard 
started out at Cleveland, Ohio, it was only 
one of 30 refiners then located in that area. 
The company first obtained a size advan- 
tage—by merging with some of its com- 
petitors. Thereafter it simply cut prices in 
one market at a time until the smaller com- 
petitors in that market were driven out, 
then it jacked up the prices in that market 
and moved on to destroy the competitors in 


other markets. ° 
PRICE DISCRIMINATION DESTROYS HOMETOWN 
MERCHANTS 


An equally bad result of discriminatory 
selling is, however, this: Where the sup- 
pliers discriminate in prices, the big trade 
buyers, such as the big chain retailers, 
usually receive an unearned advantage—in 
the prices they pay—which enables them to 
destroy or squeeze out their smaller com- 
petitors. I am not talking about different 
prices which are justified by differences in 
the seller’s costs; the law plainly allows the 
seller to discriminate between the chains 
and the hometown merchants up to the ex- 
tent that he has cost savings in serving the 
volume buyer. I am talking about price 
discriminations which go beyond cost dif- 
ferences. When we were investigating trade 
conditions in 1935 and 1936, we found, for 
example, that A. & P. was receiving millions 
and millions of dollars in unearned advan- 
tages; and of course these discriminatory ad- 
vantages had resulted in the disappearance 
of tens of thousands of independent re- 
tailers. 


THE THREAT TO FREE ENTERPRISE 


In case you may have overlooked this 
threat of a few supergiant corporations tak- 
ing all of the business of the country, let me 
point out some figures. Reports of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission show that in June 
1951, a few huge corporations with more than 
$100 million of assets owned 47 percent of all 
the assets of all manufacturing corporations. 
By June of last year, this had jumped to 59 
percent. If this rate continues—and there is 
no reason to think that it will not con- 
tinue—then all of the assets of all the manu- 
facturing corporations will be controlled by 
a few supergiants of this size within a period 
of 18 years. Most of these corporations are 
already very prominent in the distribution, 
which means that they will take over most 
of the distribution as well. Certainly, then, 
all of us who want to save a place for the lo- 
cal, independent businessman in our coun- 
try, must put our heads together, to find 
some way of checking the artificial advan- 
tages of bigness in the competitive contest. 


PRESENT LAW PERMITS ABUSE OF POWER 


Now, what is the state of the present law, 
and what will H. R. 11 do? 

According to the majority ruling of the 
Supreme Court in the Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana case, a major oil company may cut its 
prices to a dealer across the street from an 
off-brand station without also cutting prices 
to its dealer just a block down the street, 
even though the result is to put the second 
dealer out of business. As a practical mat- 
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ter, this means that the major oil company 
may use its great marketing power to drive 
the off-brand station out of business, to drive 
out the independent distributor who supplies 
that station, and to destroy the small refiner 
who supplies that distributor. 

Likewise, a major oil company may cut its 
price to one jobber without cutting it for 
another of its jobbers who may be in direct 
competition with that jobber. 


“GOOD FAITH” IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ANTI- 
TRUST LAW 


Some of the oil company literature keeps 
repeating that price discriminations must 
be made in good faith. What is good faith? 
The fact is, the Court said that a supplier 
may discriminate in his prices to meet com- 
petition, without respect to the effects upon 
competition. Consequently, a defendant 
who comes into Court under this law, comes 
in under the presumption that he was act- 
ing in good faith, when he has been doing 
only what the Court has plainly said he may 
do. The result is then that a discriminatory 
practice is automatically excused, unless the 
Government—or the plaintiff in a private 
suit—can prove bad faith, and this means 
proving that the defendant was also vio- 
lating some other law, usually one of the 
anticonspiracy laws. Such, for example, are 
the charges in the present FTC complaints 
against the Pure Oil Co., at Birmingham, 
Ala., and the Sun Oil Co., at Jacksonville, 
Fla. [These are only charges, and I do not 
mean to suggest that we should consider 
these companies guilty until and unless 
proved guilty.] 

WHAT H. R. 11 DOES 

Now what will H. R. 11 do? 

It will create a tendency to require the 
supplier, when he reduces his price to one 
of his jobbers, to reduce his price also to 
any of his other jobbers who are in direct 
competition with that jobber. Likewise, it 
would create a tendency to require the job- 
ber to accord equal treatment to all of his 
dealers who are in actual competition among 
themselves. The bill would not, contrary to 
some of the propaganda, require the supplier 
to cut prices in all of the States in which 
the supplier operates; nor would it require 
the supplier to cut prices throughout a single 
State. 

I use the term “tendency” for this reason: 
The bill does not require the supplier to 
give absolutely equal treatment to his com- 
peting customers. It only warns the sup- 
plier not to treat his competing customers 
so unfairly and unequally that the effect of 
his discrimination may be, in the language of 
the bill, “substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly.” I will come 
back to the exact meaning of this language 
in a moment when I discuss some of the 
things in the API brief. 


WHERE JOBBER COMPETES WITH HIS SUPPLIER 


Now, I realize there are sometimes pe- 
culiar circumstances. It sometimes happens 
that a major oil company sells through an 
independent jobber and also makes tank 
wagon deliveries to retail stations in the 
same area. In other words, the tank wagon 
distribution systems on the jobber and his 
supplier are intermingled. Frankly, I sus- 
pect that such jobbers do not have a long 
future ahead. In most instances, the major 
lets such a jobber perform some of the dis- 
tribution only because he has a kind of 
nuisance value to the major, which depends 
upon the jobbers being able to turn to some 
independent refiner who does not have tank 
wagon distribution in the area. When the 
independent refiner disappears, as they are 
very rapidly doing, then the major will have 
no use for that jobber. Nevertheless, we 
would not like a bill which would speed up 
that jobber’s disappearance. 

How, then, would H. R. 11 affect such a 
jobber? The fact is that there would be dif- 
ficulties only under this combination of cir- 
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cumstances: (a) only if the jobber sells to 
retail dealers at a tank-wagon price below 
the major’s tank-wagon price to competing 
dealers; and (b) only if the retail dealers in 
turn cut prices to consumers and divert 
trade from the retail dealers supplied di- 
rectly by the oil company; and (c) only if 
the diversion is so substantial, and so pro- 
longed, that it threatens a “substantial 
lessening” of competition. 

Let me then ask you this: Even without 
considering the question of what a “substan- 
tial lessening” of competition means, how 
often do the other two conditions I have 
stated happen in reality? Do they happen 
often enough, and are they important enough 
to justify such a weakness in the antitrust 
law that the hometown merchants and small, 
independent businesses of all kinds will be 
destroyed? If so, what purchasing power 
will there be in our home communities to 
provide any business for the oil jobber who 
has been saved? 


WHO WANTS “SUBSTANTIAL LESSENING OF 
COMPETITION”? 


Now let me point out a few statements in 
the API’s propaganda brief which have been 
circulated, directly and indirectly, to inde- 
pendent jobbers all over the country. 

First, the API brief refers to the key lan- 
guage of the bill which defines an illegal 
discrimination as “where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition and tend 
to create a monopoly,” and says: 

“The Supreme Court has interpreted the 
phrase to mean that there may be a lessening 
of competition whenever one buyer gets a 
lower price than others.” 

That is sheer nonsense. In no decision up- 
holding a charge of illegal discrimination has 
the Supreme Court—or any other court— 
made such an interpretation; and the API 
brief cites no such case. 

Consider these facts: This key language 
is well known to the courts. It is precisely 
the same language which has for several 
decades defined ` illegal exclusive-dealing 
agreements and tie-in sales agreements un- 
der section 3 of the act. It has never been 
interpreted as outlawing all exclusive dealing 
and all tie-in sales agreements. 

This key language of the bill is also pre- 
cisely that which defines an illegal merger 
under section 7 of the act. It has never been 
interpreted as outlawing all mergers. 


WHO HAS THE BURDEN OF PROOF? 


Now I come to a related statement in the 
API brief. Itsays: 

“The Robinson-Patman Act marked a de- 
parture from the traditional ideal of Ameri- 
can justice by putting the burden of proof 
upon the person charged * * * this legisla- 


‘tion would put a heavier burden on the ac- 


cused businessman by requiring him to prove 
that he had not only met competition in good 
faith but that his doing so had not ‘substan- 
tially lessened competition’.” 

More fantastic nonsense. In an antitrust 
suit under the present law, and under H. R. 
11, the Government has the burden of prov- 
ing both that a discrimination has been 
made, and of proving the “substantial lessen- 
ing of competition or tendency to create 
monopoly.” Any law that did otherwise 
would be instantly struck down as unconsti- 
tutional. 


MAJOR’S CONCERN FOR JOBBERS, SMALL REFINERS, 
AND RETAIL DEALERS 


It would take many pages to point out and 
answer all of the wrong statements in the 
API’s propaganda brief. Let me, however, 
call attention to just one more which appears 
on the first page of this so-called brief. 
Here you will note a flat claim that H. R. 11 
will eliminate independent jobbers. Re- 
ferring to the bill as it passed the House last 
year, the brief says: 

“In fact, had this legislation passed, one 
whole branch of the oil business—independ- 
ent jobbers—would have been practically 
eliminated by act of Congress.” 
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‘The major oil companies’ brief also ex- 
presses tender solicitude for all other 
branches of the oil business—all branches, 
that is, except themselves. The statement 
continues: 

“Another branch—independent refiners— 
would have been condemned to a lingering 
death. Even service-station operators * * * 
would have found their position undermined 
by this bill.” 

I suggest to you that the only branch of 
the business which would be inconvenienced 
by H. R. 11 is the one branch which is not 
mentioned, namely, the major oil companies. 
Yet, even these majors will not be hurt by 
H. R. 11. The bill will cost them only a 
little money—a little less in profits—to give 
fair treatment to their customers—includ- 
ing yourselves. And this, it seems to me, is 
a small price to pay for what surely must be, 
in the long run, the major’s own self- 
interest—which is a future of private owner- 
ship of business in this country. 


My statement about “pressures” 


I come back now to your feeling that my 
statements have implied that oil jobbers 
who have expressed opposition to the bill 
have been “acting under pressure” from the 
major oil companies. I am enclosing re- 
prints of my statements dealing with pres- 
sures; and I believe that after a full read- 
ing you will find they do not make this im- 
plication. I did refer to what I called “ ‘cap- 
tive’ retail service stations” being pressured 
by the majors to send in wires opposing the 
bill; and I can point to many statements 
from retail dealers to substantiate my state- 
ment. 

The pertinent part of what I did say about 
oil jobbers’ opposition to the bill is this: 

“# + * it is clear that these wires from the 
oil jobbers are furthering the cause of the 
major oil companies in opposing laws against 
price discrimination. That is true whether 
or not the oil jobbers are acting at the present 
time at the urging of the major oil com- 
panies in opposing H. R. 11. 

“It is unfortunate that the-oil jobbers and 
retailers of gasoline and oil have been led 
to believe that H. R. 11, if enacted into law, 
will adversely affect them. Certainly I want 
no part in anything that would operate to 
the damage of small and independent busi- 
ness firms.” 

This does not mean that I have lost faith 
in the independent oil jobbers, or lost faith 
in the determination of the great majority 
of business people to do the right thing—to 
support effective antitrust laws so as to 
maintain a place for independent business 
and maintain the free private enterprise 
system which is so essential to the way of 
life we want to keep. 

I firmly believe that every independent oil 
jobber—in Texas, particularly—who under- 
stands H. R. 11 will be in favor of the bill. 


LETTER FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SERVICE 
STATION ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SERVICE 
STATION ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 4, 1957. 
‘Honorable Representative WRICHT PATMAN, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: 
We would like to call your attention to the 
equality of opportunity bill, H. R. 11, which 
will, if enacted, eliminate the defense loop- 
hole of “meeting competition in good faith” 
now existing under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Since our experience proves that price 
discrimination is the basic cause of retail 
gasoline price wars, we earnestly desire your 
support for this new law. 

We enclose an article which explains how 
the extension of subsidies, rebates, and 
special allowances to favor customers as a 
pretense of good faith destroys competi- 
tion in the retail gasoline field. 
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For the same reasons stated in the article, 
you will find that oil and gasoline suppliers 
are all able to reduce or increase the whole- 
sale price of gasoline at approximately the 
same time and in just about the same 
amount. The recent increase in the whole 
sale price of gasoline clearly indicated that 
suppliers are definitely not in price com- 
petition with each other and can raise or 
lower the retail price of gasoline at any 
amount they so desire. 

The only possible relief that can be ob- 
tained by service station dealers and other 
types of small businesses is to eliminate by 
law subsidies, rebates and special allowances 
and to require manufacturers and producers 
to lower the wholesale price to all customers 
rather than a selected few. This would yield 
a constant benefit to the public which would 
then enjoy consistently a nationwide com- 
petitive price. 

Your favorable consideration of this legis- 
lation will be deeply appreciated by tens of 
thousands of dealers throughout the Nation 
as well as those in your district. 

Yours very truly, 
EUGENE E. PITTALUGA, 
SCSSA President. 


LETTER FROM LONG ISLAND GASOLINE RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC, 


Lone ISLAND GASOLINE 
RETAILERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Many thanks for your kind 
thought in sending us the pamphlet con- 
taining your speeches of January 28, 29, and 
February 5, 1957. 

It was read and discussed at our meeting 
last night, also we read and discussed several 


_of the pieces of material being distributed by 


the major oil companies against the H. R. 
11 and S. 11 bills. 

- We can see there will be several viewpoints 
on this law this year, more so than a year 
ago. We find some of the major oil com- 
panies are attempting to discontinue their 
irregular practices, which may influence 
many of the service-station operators to feel 
the law is not necessary. But, on the other 
hand, we find other major oil companies are 
making no attempt to straighten out their 
household, anc since it only takes 1 or 2 to 
upset the market, the conditions on Long 
Island have not improved. From time to 
time we still have subsidies on one side of 
the street and not on the other, in amounts 
from 1 cent per gallon to 5 cents per gallon. 

This associction has very carefully consid- 
ered all angles of the law, and under present 
conditions and what may come in the future, 
we cannot see any other way for the service- 
station operator to maintain his competitive 
position in this market. 

We therefore advise that our position has 
not changed, and request you to do every- 
thing you can to make proposed bills H. R. 
11 and S. 11 a law. 

Thanking you again for your interest in 
our industry’s welfare, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
BEN FABRIZI, President. 


LETTER FROM OREGON RETAIL DEALER 


Omitting certain personal references 
to myself, the letter from the Oregon re- 
tail gasoline dealer is as follows: 


STOCKYARD SERVICE, 
North Portland, Oreg., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SIR: 
a kd a ha ka 
At the present time the Oregon Gasoline 
Dealer’s Association is endeavoring to have 
State legislation enacted to remedy some of 
these evils. I am enclosing a copy of this 
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bill. I am also enclosing a copy of our argu- 
ments encouraging passage of this bill, 
which I have been designated to present at 
the hearing the Highway Committee of the 
Oregon House of Representatives is holding 
on Thursday, March 21. Perhaps some of 
this material will help you and others who 
are favorable to H. R. 11 and S. 11. 
kd $ + * + 


We are experiencing the same type of op- 
position in our efforts at the State level that 
you describe experiencing at the national 
level. The major oil companies here are 
coercing, misinterpreting, and propagandiz- 
ing in every conceivable way. 

If there is anything that our association 
or I as an individual can do to further your 
efforts please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. BAKER. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PATMAN, for” 30 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ikar, for 1 hour, on Monday next. 

Mr. ASPINALL, for 20 minutes, on 
March 19. 

Mr. BaiLtEy on Thursday next for 30 
minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Parman in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AŁBERT and to include an address 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. FALLON (at the request of Mr. 
oiea and to include extraneous mat- 
er. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois and to include an 
address on St. Patrick’s Day by the gen- 
tlemar from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. FEICHAN. 

Mr. CoLMER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McVey. 

Mr. HoEvEN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BERRY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 15, 1957, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution to provide 
interim assistance, through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, in relieving the 


shortage of funds for home loans, and for 
other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 19, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


605. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report on the 
finances of the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 
3); to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations, 

606. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend laws relating to hous- 
ing, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

607. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Facilities Corporation, transmitting 
copies of the report to the Congress of the 
Federal Facilities Corporation on tin opera- 
tions for the 6-month period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, pursuant to Public Law 125, 
80th Congress; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

608. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, ap- 
proved September 17, 1916, as amended, by 
providing for reimbursement of expenditures 
from the Employees’ Compensation Fund by 
Federal employing agencies, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

609. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide for review by the Secretary of Labor 
of the minimum wage recommendations of 
industry committees, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

610. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of sex in the pay- 
ment of wages by employers having em- 
ployees engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
guction of goods for commerce, and to pro- 
vide procedures for assisting employees. in 
collecting wages lost by reason of any such 
discrimination”; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

611. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for as- 
sistance to States in their efforts to pro- 
mote, establish, and maintain safe work- 
places and practices in industry, thereby re- 
ducing human suffering and financial loss 
and increasing production through safe- 
guarding available manpower”; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

612. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to establish stand- 
ards for hours of work and overtime pay of 
laborers and mechanics employed on work 
done under contract for, or with the finan- 
cial aid of, the United States, for any Terri- 
tory, or for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

613. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for 
registration and reporting of welfare and 
benefit plans”; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 
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614. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for the 
payment of expenses of administration of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by insurance carriers and self- 
insurers authorized to insure under section 
32 of the act, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

615. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to lease 
space for Federal agencies for periods not ex- 
ceeding 30 years, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

616. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the act of 
October 26, 1949 (ch. 733, 63 Stat. 907) as 
amended”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

617. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on an 
order canceling $35,064.44 of reimbursable 
ditch lien charges against individual allotted 
and tribal lands of the Fond du Lac Indian 
Reservation in Minnesota, pursuant to the 
act approved July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564; 25 
U. S. C. 386a); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

618. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 1461 of title 
18 of the United States Code, relating to the 
mailing of obscene or crime-inciting mat- 
ter”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

619. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report on the 
payment of $6,981.47 to the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., of Bellingham, Wash., in 
full settiement of a claim for damage to a 
submarine power cable, pursuant to title 46, 
United States Code, section 781 et seq.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

620. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to give effect to cer- 
tain obligations of the United States under 
the Geneva Conventions for the Protection 
of War Victims of August 12, 1949, by regu- 
lating use of the Red Cross and other em- 
blems, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

621. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, for the purpose 
of promoting the control of advertising along 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways”; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

622. A letter from the Director, the Ameri- 
can Legion, transmitting the final financial 
statement of the American Legion up to and 
including the period ending December 31, 
1956, pursuant to Public Law 47, 66th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

623. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(5)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

624. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subject, pursuant 
to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

625. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
an order granting the application for per- 
manent residence filed by Theodore Kowal- 
ski (formerly Tadeusz Kowalski), A—7983445, 


-without amendment (Rept. No. 197). 
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pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

626. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
an order suspending deportation for the case - 
of Laima Garklavs, A—-7958641, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U.S. C. 1254 (a) 
(2)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. — 

627. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

628. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(1)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
| 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 

LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 14, 
1957, the following bill was reported on 
March 15, 1957: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6070. A bill making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; 
Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted March 18, 1957] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 323. An act to amend section 334 (e) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, relating to increased allotments 
for durum wheat; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 198). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 163. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expense of 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 157; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 199). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on Houce Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 169. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the studies and 
investigations authorized by House Reso- 
lution .168; with amendment (Rept. No. 
200). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 171. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for necessary ex- 
penses of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency; without amendment (Rept. No. 
201). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 179. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the studies and 
investigations to be conducted pursuant to 
House Resolution 149; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 202). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Report of subcommittee No. 1 pertain- 
ing to ICEM and land resettlement; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 203). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 5807. A bill to amend 
further and make permanent the Missing 
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Persons Act, as amended; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 204). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 14, 
1957, the following bill was introduced 
on March 15, 1957: 


By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R.6070. A bill making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred March 18,. 1957] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


` By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 6071. A bill to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, and 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6072. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a Tennessee River 
Basin water pollution control compact, and 
for related purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

; By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 6073. A bill to amend section 1552 of 
title 10 of the United States Code to provide 
that every applicant for correction of his 


military record shall be afforded an oppor- . 


tunity for a hearing; to require the appear- 
ance of certain members of the Armed Forces 
before the boards for the correction of such 
records; and to provide for judicial review 
of the decisions of such boards; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6074. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Randall Dam on the Missouri River and 
for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Lower Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6075. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota and North Dakota, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6076. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the maxi- 
mum amount of the deduction for medical 
expenses, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R.6077. A bill to amend section 402 (d) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to eliminate discrimination against 
certain personnel of the uniformed services 
incapacitated prior to physical examination 
for promotion; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H.R. 6078. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of suitable markers at Fort Myer, Va., to 
commemorate the first flight of an airplane 
on an Army installation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 6079. A bill to provide a method for 

regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 


ployees of Navy yards; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 6080. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property of the United 
States in Gulfport, Miss., to the Gulfport 
Municipal Separate School District; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6081. A bill for the relief of certain 
minor alien children adopted by United 
States citizens, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 6082. A bill to provide for approval 
under title X of the Social Security Act of 
State plans for aid to the blind without re- 
gard to the existence in any State of other 
programs of assistance to blind persons fi- 
nanced entirely by the State; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 6083. A bill to provide funds to pay 
nationals of the United States who have war 
damage claims against Germany and Japan, 
without additional direct appropriations 
therefor, and to amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act and the War Claims Act of 1948, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6084. A bill to repeal the second pro- 
viso of section 206 (a) (1) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 6085. A bill to amend sections 2322 
and 2323 of 28 United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. R.6086. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the impor- 
tation of hardwood plywood; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 6087. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, with re- 
spect to handling of agricultural commodi- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6088. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H.R. 6089. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers having employees en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, and to provide proce- 
dures for assisting employees in collecting 
wages lost by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 6090. A bill to set aside certain lands 
in Oklahoma for the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6091. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to the allow- 
ance of deductions for certain contributions 
made to community chests, funds, or foun- 
dations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6092. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Merrimack River 
flood-control compact; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 6093. A bill to provide for the return 
to each State and Territory, for school-con- 
struction purposes, of a portion of the Fed- 
eral income taxes Collected therein; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 6094. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to permit the inclusion, 
in computing Federal payments to a State 
under its State plan, of the cost of certain 
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services which are provided by an agency 
other than the State agency administering 
such plan; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H. R. 6095. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that the duty on gage glass 
tubes shall be based on invoice value; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 6096. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for the construction of school facilities 
in Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6097. A bill to provide for transfer 
of credit from the civil service retirement 
system to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 6098. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Cape Cod Canal National 
Park, in the State of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 6099. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a State 
or political subdivision thereof shall not be 
liable to pay the documentary stamp tax on 
conveyances of realty to which it is a party; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6100. A bill to provide for a U. S. S. 
Arizona memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 6101. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically depressed 
areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 6102. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, and the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, and to 
provide for the payment of certain American 
war damage claims; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6103. A bill to amend section 162 of 
the Interal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
the deduction of demolition costs in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 6104. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

: By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6105. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 6106. A bill to prevent discrimination 
against fiscal-year taxpayers with respect to 
depletion allowances; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 6107. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the require- 
ment that an individual must have attained 
the age of 50 in order to become entitled to 
disability insurance benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6108. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of the 75th anniversary of the Knights 
of Columbus; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANE (by request) : 

H. R. 6109. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act granting land to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad and telegraph line from 
Lake Superior to Puget Sound, on the Pacific 
coast, by the northern route,” approved July 
2, 1864; to prohibit the transfer to or the 
use hereafter by any company other than 
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Northern Pacific Railroad Co. of the non- 
transferable franchises, powers, privileges, 
immunities, and right-of-way given it in said 
act, except by the consent of the Congress 
of the United States, to give stockholders in 
the Federal corporation the right to enforce 
in the courts their property rights in the 
assets of the Federal corporation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R.6110. A bill to provide for holidays 
and holiday pay for Government employees 
on Mondays following national holidays oc- 
curring on Saturdays and Sundays; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska: 

H. J. Res. 277. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of the 
budget; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. J. Res. 278. Joint resolution to amend 
section 84 (a) (2) of title 28 of the United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. Con. Res. 152. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 153. Concurrent resolution to 
insure freedom of the press under the Pass- 
port Act of 1926; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 154. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. Res. 204. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Ways and Means to investi- 
gate and study the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade; to the Committee on 
Rules. , 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. Res. 205. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to limit expenditures for fiscal 
year 1958; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Res. 206. Resolution opposing the seat- 
ing of Communist China in organs of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


[Omitted from the Record of March 12, 1957] 


By Mr. DEMPSEY: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of New Mexico, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to support 
all efforts and take whatever action is neces- 
sary to effectuate a reasonable limitation on 
petroleum imports in the interest of national 
security; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing effective 
aid to labor surplus areas; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 

Also, memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island, memorializing 
Congress with respect to the establishing of 
a national cemetery in the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations for the 
interment of veterans or servicemen of any 
of the wars in which the United States has 
been or may be in the future engaged; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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[Submitted March 18, 1957] 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: Memorial 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana relative to Yellow- 
stone Park sales and use taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana 
relative to power supply in the upper Mis- 
souri Basin; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to reduce the eligibility of per- 
sons entitled to old-age assistance to 62 years}. 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to reduce 
the eligibility of persons entitled to old-age 
assistance to 62 years; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate sufficient funds 
to the Department of the Interior for the 
purpose of accelerating research of the prob- 
lem of economically desalting sea water; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to protesting against continuation of 
the present “tight money policy” and urg- 
ing that it be terminated; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to reduce the eligibility of persons en- 
titled to old-age assistance to 62 years; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to implement and proceed with the investi- 
gation of the spread between the “on the 
hoof” cattle prices and the prices paid for 
retail beef by the consumer; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting passage of legislation 
to permit the free marketing of gold newly 
mined after the effective date of the act, 
etc.; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting what is necessary to 
give full statehood to the Territory of Alas- 
ka; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to deny the State of Wyoming or pny other 
State the right to impose taxes of any sort 
in Yellowstone National Park, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting a thorough study of 
the effect of promoting off-reservation mi- 
gration upon the Indians’ family life and 
the advisability of extending the usual res- 
ervation family-assistance program to In- 
dians away from reservations, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

‘ Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting that they more fully 
recognize the Federal responsibility in as- 
sisting and providing reasonable job oppor- 
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tunities and necessary financial assistance 
and cooperation with the State of Montana, 
etc.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that necessary action be taken to have a 
policy established by the Department of the 
Interior, and the Indian Bureau thereof, to 
purchase coal for use on certain Indian reser- 
vations; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to investigate the subordination of power 
generation on the Missouri River to naviga- 
tion, etc.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting legislation to authorize construc- 
tion by the Federal Government of Glacier 
View Dam on the North Fork of the Flat- 
head River in the State of Montana, etc.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take appropriate action to increase the 
personal income-tax credit exemption from 
$600 to $700; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging passage of one of the bills 
before the Congress which would allow gold 
producers to sell their gold in the open mar- 
ket of the world without restriction; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging that section 10 (c) of the 
Federal Airport Aid Act (49 U. S. C. 1101-19) 
be amended by changing the numeral 75 to 
90, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that March 30, 1957, be further designated 
Liberation Day and that the people of Alaska 
on this date celebrate their liberation from 
Russian colonial bondage; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 6111. A bill for the relief of Valerie 

Shinavar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R.6112. A bill for the relief of Lionel 
Allen Sampson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 6118. A bill for the relief of Jose da 
Silva Ferreira; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 6114. A bill for the relief of Panagi- 
otis Fekos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6115. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
William Crane Cantrell; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.6116. A bill for the relief of Nora 

Lyons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R.6117. A bill for the relief of Hans 

Elis Hillers Tromholt, Mrs. Edna Emma 
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Tromholt, and Elsa Maria Tromholt; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HYDE: 
H. R.6118. A bill for the relief of Kim- 
shun Fong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ; 
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By Mr. JAMES: 

H. R.6119. A bill for the relief of Alex- 
ander Rudhart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 6120. A bill for the relief of Kuzman 

Guzobad; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


March 18 


By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6121. A bill for the relief of Edward 
James Leury; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6122. A bill for the relief of Maria 

West; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Major Oil Companies Can Meet Competi- 
tion Under H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that the Members are receiving a num- 
ber of letters from independent retail 
gasoline dealers which indicate a mis- 
understanding of the purpose and effect 
of H. R. 11. I, too, am receiving a num- 
ber of such letters, although H. R. 11 was 
designed specifically to help the inde- 
pendent gasoline dealers, and to relieve 
them from an unfair discriminatory 
practice which chronically affects these 
dealers and is daily putting many of 
them out of business. 

The misunderstanding which some of 
these dealers now have is that, under this 
bill, a major oil company cannot assist 
any of its dealers to meet competition— 
by giving those dealers a price cut—un- 
less the major oil company also cuts 
prices throughout all of the marketing 
areas in which it distributes gasoline. 

This misunderstanding of what would 
be required under H. R. 11 has been 
created and propagandized by certain 
of the major oil companies. Such claims 
are made in literature which the major 
oil companies have been passing out di- 
rectly, and like claims have been made 
in such publications as the Gasoline 
Retailer, which I understand is widely 
circulated among gasoline dealers and 
usually follows the propaganda line of 
the major oil companies. 

I have had an exchange of corre- 
spondence with a constituent of mine, 
Mr. W. A. Moore, who is in the retail gas- 
oline business at Paris, Tex. I believe 
that the Members may be interested in 
the following letter to me from Mr. 
Moore, as well as in my reply, in which I 
have tried to dispell the misinformation, 
and clear up the misunderstandings 
about H.R. 11: 

GASOLINE RETAILER MISLEADS RETAIL 
DEALERS 
Paris, TEX., March 9, 1957. 
Mr. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress, ; 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I was out of town when your 
letter came—hence my delay. 

I sure appreciate your interest in my feel- 
ing about H. R. 11 and have been thinking 
about it a lot. 

I believe that I can answer your letter 
of February 25, 1957 best by quoting from 
H. H. Inness Brown’s article in the Feb- 
ruary 20 issue of the Gasoline Retailer. 


But since it is a rather lengthy article may 
I suggest that you read it in case that 
you haven’t already. I feel just about as 
Mr. Brown does. I believe that in case of 
a price war here in Paris, that under H. R. 
11, my supplier (a major) might not be able 
to help me meet the local jobber’s dealer 
prices. This, Mr. Patman, is my main objec- 
tion and is the objection of nearly every 
dealer that I have talked to. 

Please explain to ms, if my idea is wrong, 
just how my supplier could help me without 
cutting the price everywhere he operates. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. Moore. 


Now SUPPLIERS MAY MEET COMPETITION UNDER 
H.R. 11 


MarcH 15, 1957. 
Mr. W. A. MOORE, 
Paris, Tex. 

DEAR MR. MoorE: You were good to write 
me again, giving me more details on what is 
troubling some of the gasoline dealers about 
H.R. 11. Iam sorry that the impression has 
gotten around that under H. R. 11 a major 
oil company could not discriminate in its 
prices to help a dealer meet competition— 
that is, that the supplier could not cut prices 
in one area to meet local competition with- 
out also cutting prices in every area where 
the supplier operates. This is a wrong im- 
pression of the bill. 

At the present time, many of the major 
oil companies will cut the price to a dealer 
just across the street from an off-brand sta- 
tion but without cutting the price to the 
other dealer just down the street. The re- 
sult is, of course, that the dealer receiving 
the price allowance cuts prices to consumers 
and diverts trade from the off-brand station. 
But it is equally true that trade is diverted 
from the major’s other dealer just down the 
street. 

H. R. 11 does not prevent a major oil com- 
pany from assisting a dealer to meet compe- 
tition. It does however, tend to place on the 
major oil company this requirement: When it 
cuts its price to one of its dealers to assist 
that dealer in meeting competition, then it 
must assist all of its other dealers who are 
substantially affected by that same compe- 
tition. I use the word “tend” because the 
bill does not require the supplier to give 
completely fair or equal treatment to its 
dealers who are in competition among them- 
selves; but it does forbid the supplier to 
treat its dealers so unfairly and so unequally 
that the result will be a “substantial lessen- 
ing of competition.” 

This does not mean that there would be 
any tendency to require the supplier to re- 
duce prices in all of the States in which it 
distributes; it does not mean that it would 
tend to require the supplier to reduce prices 
throughout any one State; nor does it mean 
necessarily that the bill would tend to re- 
quire the major oil company to reduce prices 
even throughout a city. It simply means, as 
I have said, that the supplier must try to 
give fair treatment to its dealers who are in 
actual competition among themselves. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
I delivered at a dinner meeting of the 
Business International Group, at the 
Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on March 14, 1957. It includes a 
lengthy letter from Hon. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, Acting Director, International 
Cooperation Administration, regarding 
loan agreements being made with for- 
eign countries in accordance with Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

I believe this address will be of in- 
terest to the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INFORMAL REMARKS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, CHAIRMAN, SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, AT A 
DINNER MEETING OF THE BUSINESS INTERNA- 
TIONAL GROUP AT THE SHERATON-CARLTON 
HOTEL, MARCH 14, 1957, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Business International 
Group, I am highly appreciative of the honor 
which you have bestowed on me by giving 
this dinner. Probably it is in some way re- 
lated to the fact that I serve as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the further fact that companies of the 
type represented here have a deep and fun- 
damental interest in the foreign policy of 
the United States. It is but natural, there- 
fore, that your concern with foreign policy 
should lead to a special interest in Members 
of Congress and committees directly con- 
cerned with the formulation of that policy. 

On the other hand, may I say that my 
committee is especially interested in the op- 
erations of your companies abroad. In most 
activities in which Members of Congress en- 
gage, there is a widely dispersed and vigorous 
constituency following every move. But in 
the field of foreign relations we have no con- 
stituents, except the relatively few Ameri- 
cans who serve abroad with companies like 
those represented here, and, unfortunately, I 
suspect that most of your employees abroad 
do not vote. 

In the case of domestic policies—relating 
to the effective operation of the postal serv- 
ice in the United States, for example—Con- 
gressmen quickly hear from constituents if 
the postman doesn’t deliver the mail. In the 
case of foreign-aid programs, however, Mem- 
bers of Congress are not so likely to have con- 
stituents on the spot, who will report any 
possible shortcomings in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. The result is that the Congressman 
often doesn’t learn that something is “rotten 
in Denmark” or “going sour in the Sudan” 
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until the situation is really out of hand or 
nearly so. 

It is precisely to fill this lack of on-the-spot 
information that my committee has enlisted 
the assistance of companies such as yours to 
supplement the information received 
through official channels or obtained by those 
Members of Congress who travel abroad from 
time to time. 

As some of you know, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has sought your 
advice in the formulation of foreign policy. 
Since last summer we have had under way a 
thorough review of the foreign-aid policies 
of the United States. We have been con- 
cerned with the impact, or lack of impact, 
which foreign-aid expenditures have had 
upon our foreign relations. We have wanted 
to know whether our technical assistance 
programs in Latin America, our economic 
assistance programs in India, or our military- 
aid programs in Pakistan or Turkey or Greece 
have served the national interest. 

Naturally, in seeking answers to these 
questions Congress turns to the executive 
branch of the Government for advice. But, it 
is a strange thing. I have yet to hear a rep- 
resentative of the executive branch come be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and testify to anything but the fact 
that our aid programs have been a great suc- 
cess. 

However, in order to supplement this view 
of the executive branch on the effectiveness 
of our foreign-aid program, the committee 
has turned to companies such as yours. Last 
fall we asked some 50 American companies, 
newsgathering organizations, and private 
philanthropic groups with large numbers of 
overseas representatives, to assist the com- 
mittee in its evaluation of our foreign-aid 
programs. For example, the committee felt 
that the local manager of the Chase Man- 
hattan branch in New Delhi, or an overseas 
representative of W. R. Grace & Co., or a 
reporter in Paris for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, would be in a good position to 
give the committee views on the effectiveness 
or the ineffectiveness of our aid policies in 
the area where he is located. 

I am sure most of you here will be in- 
terested in a summary of the information 
supplied by overseas Americans in response 
to the questionnaire which the committee 
sent out last fall. The summary is now*in 
the hands of the Government Printing Office 
and will supply much of the raw material 
which the committee must have in reach- 
ing its final conclusions. I hope you will 
furnish me with the names and addresses 
of any persons who you think might be in- 
terested in this summary. 

In the weeks immediately ahead I antici- 
pate that the Senate will be devoting a great 
deal of attention to this subject of foreign 
aid. Since 1948 the United States has ap- 
propriated in excess of $50 billion for this 
purpose. During the 8-year period since 
the inception of the Marshall plan in 1948, 
however, the relationships among the na- 
tions of the world have undergone sub- 
stantial changes and the scope and nature 
of United States aid programs have fre- 
quently been altered during that period. 

Here is another phase of the matter. Al- 
though there has been a gradual decrease 
in the sums appropriated over these years, 
there has been a gradual increase in the 
opposition to these programs. This in- 
creased opposition is evident in the votes 
in the Senate. 

In 1948 there were only 7 votes against 
final passage of the Marshall plan. In 1956 
there were 30 votes against final passage 
of the mutual security appropriation bill, 
and this number was equally divided be- 
tween the 2 parties. 

There should be serious cause for con- 
cern when foreign policy programs of the 
size and the impact of the annual Mutual 
Security Act do not command the support 
of at least two-thirds of the Senate. It 
wouid seem that such programs if they are 
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to be successful in promoting the national 
interest should be of a kind to enlist wider 
Congressional and public support. One of 
the reasons for the constitutional require- 
ment of a two-thirds majority for consent 
to ratification of treaties is that the Nation 
when it speaks on foreign policy should speak 
with a strong, united voice. Foreign-aid 
programs cannot achieve their full poten- 
tial unless they draw support from the 
American people, or at least from their 
official representatives. 

The trend of increasing opposition to 
these programs would seem to indicate 
either that their purposes have not been 
clearly understood, or that there is a grow- 
ing belief that they have in some way failed 
to serve the national interest. In either 
event, the trend must be reversed, either by 
clarifying the relationship between the pro- 
grams and the national interest, or by 
changing the programs so that they may 
more clearly serve that national interest. 

It was as a result of considerations of 
this kind that the Senate last year adopted 
a resolution introduced by Senator MANs- 
FIELD which created the Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program. The 
Senate instructed this special committee to 
make “exhaustive studies of the extent to 
which foreign assistance by the United States 
Government serves, can be made to serve, 
or does not serve, the national interest, to 
the end that such studies and recommenda- 
tions based thereon may be available to the 
Senate in considering foreign-aid policies 
for the future.” 

The committee’s job of collecting mate- 
rial upon which to base its recommenda- 
tions is now nearing completion. Some 20 
studies have already been made and are in 
process of publication. The committee has 
sought the advice of some of our great edu- 
cational institutions like the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Columbia Uni- 
versity. It has used private contractors in 
the gathering of material. It has invited 
prominent American statesmen to carry on 
surveys for it in various parts of the world. 

In collecting this material the committee 
has been assiduous in trying to make sure 
that all points of view are represented among 
those collecting the material. I believe that 
an examination of the materials and recom- 
mendations submitted to uhe committee will 
indicate beyond any doubt that we have had 
before us the views of those who advocate 
a vast expansion of our aid programs as well 
as those who advocate its vigorous curtail- 
ment, and those who justify the present 
course. 

I cannot as yet, of course, tell you what 
the committee may finally recommend. All 
that I can do is to assure you that the 
committee is doing its homework and ex- 
press the hope that its conclusions may be 
beneficial to the American people. 

Regardless of the ultimate conclusions of 
the Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, I am sure you will find some 
of the studies of great interest. One study, 
for example, is entitled “American Private 
Enterprise, Foreign Economic Development, 
and the Aid Programs”; another reviews the 
foreign assistance activities of the Soviet 
Union; a third is on the use of private con- 
tractors in foreign-aid programs; a fourth 
is on the subject of the agricultural surplus- 
disposal program. Copies of these studies 
are available upon written request to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In connection with the study relating to 
the disposal of surplus agricultural products, 
I know that Business International has been 
deeply interested in the uses to which foreign 
currencies generated by that program are 
put. One of the men the committee sent 
abroad was former Ambassador David Bruce. 
He drew particular attention to some of the 
problems that have been created in Latin 
America by the disposal program and the 
impact that our control of large amounts 
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of foreign currencies may have on economic 
development in that area. 

Certainly one thing that has been clearly 
revealed by the work of the special com- 
mittee is that greater attention must be 
directed toward the productive use of these 
currencies in ways that will serve the na- 
tional interest. 

In the January 11 issue of Business In- 
ternational, Your Weekly Report to Manage- 
ment on Business Abroad, I noted the article 
entitled “Public Law 480 Funds Still Out of 
Reach of Private (and United States) Firms.” 
Immediately I wrote to the Secretary of 
State, sent him a copy of the article, and 
requested his comments. On Saturday, 
March 9, I received a lengthy letter from 
Hon, D. A. FitzGerald, Acting Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
regarding this problem. 

I would like to read this letter in whole 
or in part, but the letter itself is very long, 
consisting of four and a quarter closely type- 
written pages. It is carefully reasoned and 
includes a wealth of detail and many figures 
difficult to carry in mind. It deserves your 
careful consideration, but I think it ketter 
for me not to read it to you now. For this 
reason I have had mimeographed copies of 
my remarks prepared for distribution to you 
here and have had included the letter itself. 

(Following is the letter in full—it was 
not read: ) 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter to Secre- 
tary Dulles enclosing a marked copy of an 
article in Business International regarding 
the allocation of funds under Public Law 480 
has been referred to me for reply. In order 
to comment most meaningfully on the article 
it is necessary to review title I of the law, 
the facts of the situation with which it 
deals, and some history of its operation. 

As you know, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480) is, to quote the preamble “An act 
to increase the consumption of United States 
agricultural commodities in foreign coun- 
tries, to improve the foreign relations of 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 
Among the other purposes of the act “it is 
further the policy to use foreign currencies 
which accrue to the United States under this 
act to expand international trade, to encour- 
age economic development, to purchase stra- 
tegic materials, to pay United States obliga- 
tions abroad, to promote collective strength, 
and to foster in other ways the foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

Under title I of the act the President, who 
has delegated this function to the Secre- 
tary of State, “is authorized to negotiate and 
carry out agreements with friendly nations 
or organizations of friendly nations to pro- 
vide for the saie of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies.” Section 104 
enumerates 10 different purposes to which 
the United States Government may devote 
the proceeds including: procurement of mili- 
tary supplies; purchase of goods for friendly 
countries; promotion of balanced economic 
development and international trade; de- 
velopment of new markets for United States 
agricultural commodities; purchase of strate- 
gic materials; payment of United States for- 
eign obligations; financing international 
educational exchange activities; financing 
sale of books and periodicals abroad; assisting 
United States schools abroad; and most im- 
portant of all for loans to promote multi- 
lateral trade and economic development, 
made through established banking facilities 
of the friendly nation from which the for- 
eign currency was obtained or in any other 
manner which the President may deem to be 
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appropriate. The use for loan purposes for 
economic development of the purchasing 
country has been the most important pur- 
pose to which these proceeds have been de- 
voted and constituted 56 percent of the total 
sales proceeds under title I on January 31, 
1957. 

The negotiating situation under the act 
was more difficult in the early period but has 
become easier as time has gone on. What 
the United States had wanted, primarily, was 
to sell agricultural surplus, foster good for- 
eign relations, and get the full value out of 
its sales for foreign currency. What the 
foreign government wanted was to use this 
means to purchase needed goods without 
using foreign exchange, and to secure as 
large a loan as possible for economic devel- 
opment on the most favorable possible 
terms from the proceeds. What has hap- 
pened is that in selling the surplus to large- 
ly underdeveloped countries they have 
wanted loans to finance their plans for eco- 
nomic development. Since their plans for 
economic development rely heavily on large 
projects for power production, irrigation and 
drainage, roads and ports, and other facili- 
ties for promoting development which are 
in their public sector they have used the 
loan funds heavily for their own public proj- 
ects. These projects are not attractive to 
private investors though they are indis- 
pensable to later development through pri- 
vate investment. We have not encouraged 
this choice but have continued to point out 
the value of using private enterprise, both 
domestic and foreign, in their economic de- 
velopment. To some extent they have done 
so, even though until last August we had 
not sought to secure their specific agreement 
to do this. Since then we have sought to 
secure agreement by the purchasing govern- 
ment to set aside a fixed amount or pro- 
portion of the loan funds for relending by 
them to private enterprise, whether of do- 
mestic,. United States, or other friendly 
foreign national origin. We have also sought 
to include such a provision in the supple- 
mentary loan agreements even though the 
sales agreements from which loan funds 
were derived were made before this policy 
became effective and contained no such 
agreement, 

The results of this policy have not been 
entirely satisfactory to those who have had 
extravagant expectations of what was pos- 
sible. Essentially its possibilities are lim- 
ited by a number of factors which I will dis- 
cuss briefly. These are: 

1. The loan funds belong to the borrower, 
@ sovereign government, not to the United 
States. Since this is so, within the context 
of good foreign relations, so long as the 
funds are well used, as determined by our 
accounting controls, and for good economic 
development, we can seek their agreement 
as to proper uses but we cannot substitute 
our judgment for that of a sovereign gov- 
ernment—and a rather jealous one, at that. 

2. These sales are primarily made to un- 
derdeveloped countries with economies 
ranging from those as socialistic as Yugo- 
slavia to those as unsocialistic as Japan but, 
‘whether socialistic or not, the governments 
in the least socialistic have in most cases 
their own fairly well formulated economic 
development plans, or, at least government 
projects in the public sector which they 
think are of the highest priority for economic 
evelopment. It should be noted, however, 
that India, which has what many Americans 
think is too large a public sector, readily 
agreed to reserving the largest amount for 
relending to private foreign and domestic 
enterprise of any country so far—$55 million. 
_ 8. Our loan rates, 3 percent for dollar, and 
4 percent for local currency repayment over 
up to 40 years, are low in order to encourage 
‘Sales and furnish cheap credit to friendly na- 
tions for their economic development. Since 
many of these underdeveloped countries have 
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weak currencies we have felt obligated to re- 
quire an exchange guaranty to cover the risk 
of currency depreciation over such a long 
period. Since we could not afford to lend 
funds without an exchange guaranty at such 
low rates and since monetary and credit pol- 
icy of the foreign government are involved 
in relending to private enterprise our policy 
has been to retain the exchange guaranty we 
already have required from the foreign gov- 
eernment and allow them to recoup any 
losses due to relending by them without 
value maintenance from the spread in inter- 
est rates paid by them to us and charged by 
them to private borrowers. 

There has been a misapprehension about 
the amounts of proceeds and loans under 
Public Law 480. The $3 billion of authoriza- 
tion by Congress is for CCC value, including 
ocean transportation costs. As of January 
31, 1957, the CCC cost of commodities sold, 
including ocean transportation, amounted to 
$2,885,923,000. The market value including 
ocean transportation on these sales was pro- 
gramed at $1,980,880,000. Of this amount, 
56 percent of $1,117,000,000 had been reserved 
for loans and the amount of loan agreements 
signed amounts to $355 millions. 

Before we adopted the policy of seeking 
agreed relending to private enterprise Brazil, 
Spain, Japan, Austria, Israel, and Ecuador re- 
loaned varying amounts to private investors. 
From the loan of $31 million to Brazil $13,- 
800,000 was loaned to private investors, of 
which American and Foreign Power Company 
secured a loan of $5 million in local currency 
equivalent. In Spain our first loan of $10,- 
500,000 was reloaned to private investors to 
the extent of about 50 percent though none 
to American investors so far as has been re- 
ported. In Japan around $5 million out of 
their two loans has been reloaned to private 
Japanese investors. The Austrian Govern- 
ment is relending around 50 percent to pri- 
vate investors from its $16 million in two 
loans. In Ecuador approximately $2 million 
out of their $3,100,000 loan was reloaned to 
farmers mainly for irrigation. In Israel on 
loans amounting to $28,790,000, and in Co- 
lombia on loans amounting to $10 million, it 
is planned to relend portions, as yet unspeci- 
fied, to private investors. 

The only loan agreement signed so far with 
provision for relending to private enterprise 
is that with Brazil in the recent loan of $117 
million. The Brazilians insisted they could 
not make a reservation solely to private en- 
terprises, but must include mixed and Gov- 
ernment enterprises. Our understanding is, 
however, that a considerable part of the funds 
will probably be reloaned to American and 
Foreign Power and the Canadian-owned Bra- 
zilian Railways, Light & Gas Co., Ltd. The 
Paraguayan loan agreement for $2,200,000, 
just signed March 8, does not include a private 
relending provision because of desire not to 
delay signing, but the Government of Para- 
guay agrees with the principle and intends 
to lend up to 25 percent to private investors. 
In Argentina loan agreements of $20 million 
are under negotiation under which relending 
to private investors was provided by the sales 
agreements. 

Since the beginning of this policy in Au- 
gust sales agreements with private invest- 
ment relending provisions included have 
been signed with the following countries 
and supplementary loan agreements with 
such agreed provisions are in process of 
negotiation, 

Private loan 


Country: portion (million) 
Tala oe oe a ee a 55.0 
Pakistan ae a 2.8 
ESOP Oo a ee 4.8 
Bh: RAPIER SUES RIES moO este E NA ANN 22.1 
FOOT ee ee a a e A, 1. 06 
RSE a E A 1.5 
SERS, so E s a aes 18.6 
IE Ween ats a Sei ae 8.0 

113. 86 
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“The voluntary relending to private, in- 
cluding American, investors, of upwards of 
$30 million, the prospect of substantial re- 
lending in Brazil and Paraguay and the 
agreed intention to relend to private in- 
vestors on a nondiscriminatory basis for 
loans to private enterprise of both local and 
foreign friendly country origin of over $113 
million is not a poor result for a policy on 
which instructions were sent to the field only 
7 months ago. On the other hand, extrava- 
gant expectations of amounts to be made 
available to United States manufacturers 
should not be encouraged. Foreign govern- 
ments will emphasize their own development 
plans which are heavily in the public sector 
though these facilities will open up further 
opportunities for future private investment, 
both domestic and foreign. They will natu- 
rally protect the prospective domestic in- 
vestor. Interest rates will generally be 
higher than United States interest rates 
since capital in underdeveloped countries is 
well known to be scarcer than in the United 
States. 

Without promising what final performance 
is likely to be, especially for United States 
investors, it does seem possible that the first 
year of this policy might see as much as $250 
million loaned and reserved from this source 
for private relending to which United States 
investors will have agreed access on a non= 
discriminatory basis. By next August when 
the first year’s results will be available for 
study we should be better able to appraise 
the results and will do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. A. FITZGERALD, 
Acting Director. 


During the years I have been in the Sen- 
ate, I have observed a tremendous increase 
in public interest in our foreign policy. We 
now realize that incidents in far away parts 
of the world, which in the 1930’s would have 
passed unnoticed, may now involve this Na- 
tion in war. Foreign policy is front-page 
news not only in Washington and New York, 
but in every city and village throughout the 
United States. The people realize that the 
livelihood and even the lives of Americans 
are intimately tied to events in such strange 
places as Gaza and the Pescadores. 

Perhaps one way to measure the increased 
interest of Americans in foreign policy is 
to look at the workload of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Only last week I had 
occasion to examine the number of items 
before the committee during the first 2 
months of this session of Congress as com- 
pared with the first 2 months of the session 
2 years ago. Two years ago there were 28 
items before the committee. This year there 
were 43. And certainly those of you who 
have been following the debates in the Sen- 
ate on the so-called Eisenhower doctrine 
must realize that a great deal of foreign poli- 
cy has already been made this session. 

In concluding, I think I should warn you, 
Mr. Chairman and guests, that you should 
nos make the mistake of believing that all 
foreign-affairs talk on Capitol Hill is foreign 
policy making. 

I am reminded of the story of the com- 
pany in Chicago which advertised that it 
was ready to purchase bullfrog skins at 50 
cents each. Shortly after the advertisement 
appeared, the company received a wire from 
a man in Texas. The wire read: “Can sup- 
ply 100,000 bullfrog skins. Please instruct.” 

Back went the reply: “Forward 100,000 
bullfrog skins forthwith.” Three weeks 
passed. No skins. Finally there came a 
small package with one bullfrog skin and 
a small note attached which read: “Sorry. 
It sounded like there were a lot more.” 

Sometimes I am afraid that it sounds like 
a lot more foreign policy, and with a lot 
more dissent, is being made on Capitol Hill 
than is the case. Yet it is a fact that in 
a democracy such as ours, the formulation 
of policy is accompanied by a great deal 
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of noise and disagreement. To the initiated 
the public debate of foreign-policy issues is 
not a frightening thing. On the contrary, 
I find it a heartening thing, because it is 
in the process of free debate and exchange 
of ideas that this Nation hammers out a 
foreign policy which serves the national in- 
terest, and which will command the sup- 
port of the American people. 

So, let us go forward with courage and 
confidence, 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address by 
Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day night the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate spoke to the Demo- 
crats of my State. His address was one 
which I believe all my colleagues should 
read, because it was couched in terms of 
reason, rather than petty partisanship. 
It was in keeping with the same degree of 
high purpose with which the senior 
Senator from Texas serves the Senate. 

He called upon the party which he so 
ably represents to unite for constructive 
achievement—not just to divide the 
country—and his words brought forth 
an enthusiastic response from all who 
were present. 

Mr. President, in times like these we 
are fortunate to have a leader who ap- 
peals to reason and unity. Those are the 
qualities which are the salvation of our 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that-the very 
able and illuminating address be print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATE DEMOCRATIC LEADER 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON BEFORE JEFFERSON- 
JACKSON Day DINNER, RALEIGH, N. CO. 
Marcu 16, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, friends, fellow Democrats, 

I am here tonight to visit with you about our 

party and our country. 

You are here because you are Democrats. 
To me, that means simply that you are con- 
cerned about the future of our Nation. You 
are people who believe—believe that the 
people can act to shape their own destiny. 

North Carolina has always been a strong- 
hold of the Democratic Party. I count 
among my closest friends such able legis- 
lators as SAM ERVIN and Kerr Scotr. Luther 
Hodges is known throughout the Nation. 

When I first came to Washington as a 
Congressman in 1937, Lindsay Warren was 
a tower of strength and Bob Doughton had 
forged already his position as the party’s 
expert on taxes and fiscal affairs. I can 
include among the House Members with 
whom I have served John H. Kerr, Franklin 
Hancock, Alonzo D. Folger, William B. Um- 
stead, J. Baird Clark, Walter Lambeth, Wil- 
liam O. Burgin, Charles Deane, Alfred L. 
Bullwinkle, Zebulon Weaver, Monroe Redden, 
Herbert C. Bonner, Graham Barden, Harold 
D. Cooley, and Carl T. Durham, 


` Aqaba. 
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_ Today your delegation compares favorably 
with any in the Nation. Some of those that 
I have named are still in the Congress. They 
serve with such able men as L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
RALPH SCOTT, ALTON LENNON, PAUL KitcHin, 
HucH ALEXANDER, BasIL WHITENER, and 
GEORGE SHUFORD. 

Men like these keep the Democratic Party 
the party of the people and the party that 
serves America. 

As we meet here tonight, events are taking 
place in a remote corner of the world which 
may upset the delicate balance between war 
and peace. 

One side in a two-sided dispute seems de- 
termined to press its cause beyond the 
bounds of reason. 

In the past few weeks, this country took 
the lead in mobilizing the frée world to per- 
suade Israel to withdraw from Gaza and 
the Gulf of Aqaba. That withdrawal took 
place. 

But in urging withdrawal, this country did 
not aline itself with one side. It expected 
there would be equally statesmanlike acts on 
the other side. 

Those acts have not been performed. In- 
stead, a colonel appears determined to inter- 
pret as a military defeat the fact that men’s 
educated minds bowed to persuasion and 
reason. 

There can be no permanent settlement in 
the Middle East until certain preliminary 
steps have been taken. Withdrawal was 
one of those steps. 

In return, the Israelis are entitled to peace 
on their borders and to peaceful commerce. 
To deny these is to grant the colonel a mili- 
tary victory which his armies did not win. 

This country has a clear duty. It was in- 
dicated by the President on February 9 when 
he said: 

“We should not assume that if Israel with- 
draws, Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping 
from using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of 
If, unhappily, Egypt does hereafter 
violate the armistice agreement or other 
international obligations, then this should 
be dealt with firmly by the society of na- 
tions.” 

Our clear-cut concepts were expressed by 
the Congress when it voted to support and 
supply the U. N. Emergency Force. I am 
happy to say that every Democratic Senator 
voting voted “yea.” 

We must frankly face the fact that the 
Israelis withdrew because'we took the lead- 
ership in persuading them. They were not 
driven out by Nasser from the Gaza Strip 
and Sharm-el-Sheikh. 

Now the world looks to us to determine 
how we will act in regard to the other side. 
And if we acquiesce to actions that go be- 
yond the bounds of reason, we will lose the 
world’s confidence. 

The strength of our party cannot be un- 
derestimated. In the last election, we won 
on every level except the Presidency itselfi— 
and I predict we will win that in 1960. 

We won the House and the Senate. 

We won a majority of the State legisla- 
tures. 

We won city hall after city hall and county 
courthouse after county courthouse. 

The score today is 29 Democratic governors 
and 19 Republican governors; 24 Democratic 
State legislatures and 19 Republican State 
legislatures (2 States elect their legislatures 
on a nonpartisan basis and in 3 States the 
legislatures are evenly divided). 

The Republican Party was given public 
credit for a popular victory. But actudlly 
only one Republican won—the President 
himself. 

The Republicans as a party went down to 
defeat. 

It is time for us to take a close look at 
our party and to determine our true 
strengths. 

There are many paths that lead to the 
Democratic Party. Some of us are business- 
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Some 
Some of us are tech- 


men. Some of us are workingmen. 
of us are farmers, 
nicians. 

But all of us are held together by one com- 
mon belief. It is that this country belongs 
to all Americans and that there is no one 
group or no one sect that can tell the rest of 
us what to believe or what to do. 

The Democratic Party has a long—and fre- 
quently stormy—history. It has survived 
practically every crisis in our history. It 
has endured through good times and bad 
times, through crisis and tranquillity. 

It has numbered among its leaders such 
men as Jefferson and Jackson; Cleveland and 
Wilson; Roosevelt and Truman. We are 
proud of every one of them. They were 
Democrats—without prefix; without suffix; 
and without apology. 

When I use this phrase, of course, I am 
quoting one of the great men of our times, 
the Speaker of the House, Sam RAYBURN. It 
is one of his favorite phrases, one which he 
employs on every occasion where he is trying 
to express his inmost feelings. 

I have not borrowed this phrase just be- 
cause it is a good one, although itis. I have 
turned to it because there is nothing more 
expressive of the real strength and the real 
vitality of the party which we represent. 

To me, there is no such thing as a hyphen- 
ated Democrat. I recognize that there are 
differences of viewpoint within our party. 
I realize that we do not see all things alike. 

We are a nationwide party. That is a fact 
which imposes upon us certain obligations, 
obligations which are not felt by a sectarian 
group or a sectional political organization. 

It means that we must have a true reali- 
zation of the needs of a cotton farmer and 
an automobile worker; of a tobacco planter 
and a machinist; of a poultry raiser and a 
business executive. 

We must think seriously of the problems 
of industry and the problems of labor. We 
must realize that we cannot cut off our export 
markets for cotton and we cannot permit 
textiles to be swamped in a sea of foreign 
imports. 

No responsible man will pretend that there 
is an easy answer to all these problems. And 
no responsible political party will pretend 
that one simple solution solves them all. 

It takes work—hard, unrelenting work. It 
takes a willingness to seek common ground, 
even where the answers appear to be contra- 
dictory. It takes an appreciation of the spirit 
of give and take, even where people are un- 
willing to compromise. 

And above all, it takes a willingness to 
listen and learn from every point of view, 
while denying to any one group the right to 
absolute control. 

There is in the Democratic Party a wealth 


of talent. That, plus our standing as a 
nationwide party, represents our true 
strength. 


Our real problem is to bring these men of 
talent together, to unite them in a common 
search for the solutions to the problems that 
face all Americans. 

The fact that a man may be wrong about 
this issue or that problem has never been a 
matter of absorbing interest to me. But the 
fact that if he sits down to reason together 
with a man of a different viewpoint, a solu- 
tion may be forthcoming seems to me the 
most important aspect of life. 

I can ask you—in all sincerity—to appreci- 
ate the keen and understanding mind of a 
Dick NEUBERGER. With equal sincerity, I can 
ask the people of Oregon to appreciate the 
wisdom and the integrity of a Sam ERVIN. 

I can ask you—with the same earnestness— 
to heed the vigorous, imaginative words of a 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. And I can ask the people 
of Minnesota to give serious consideration to 
the blunt candor and patriotic advice of a 
Kerr SCOTT. 

This request can be made simply because 
we are all Democrats—and everyone of us 
has something to contribute to our party. 
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Personally, I believe that the people of this 
country are tired of the kind of political 
thought that divides Americans into blocs. 
I strongly suspect that those most tired of 
that phrase are the men and women who are 
supposed to be members of the blocs. 

I doubt whether the carpenter who built 
this rostrum thinks of himself only as a part 
of the laborin> class. And I doubt equally 
whether the man who paid his wages thinks 
of himself only as part of the management 
class. 

They think of themselves first as American 
men and their wives think of themselves first 
as American women. And they are perfectly 
right in doing so. 

Each has his own responsibilities and his 
own problems. But neither one is going to 
be very happy with a group or with a political 
party that seeks to promote conflict between 
the two of them. 

The real problems of our times do not call 
upon us to fight just because you come from 
North Carolina and I come from Texas. They 
do not automatically require a man from New 
York to put on brass knuckles when he meets 
an American from Alabama. 

I have an idea that a serious discussion of 
the basic issues would run just about the 
same. in North Dakota or Georgia; in Idaho or 
California. ‘The accents would be different 
but the conclusion would be just about the 
same. 

Of course, there are differences between the 
sections. There is a Northern viewpoint and 
a Southern viewpoint. The outlook of the 
West differs from the outlook of the East. 

Sometimes those differences become heated. 

But those differences—heated and angry 
though they may be—are insignificant along- 
side of our real problems. 

First, there is the question of monetary 
policy. How long can this Nation remain 
prosperous when the price of money goes up 
and up beyond the reach of small business- 
men, farmers, and consumers? 

Second, there is the issue of foreign policy. 
Are we working effectively to maintain the 
integrity of the free world or are we just 
operating on a “spend more money” basis? 

Third, what is happening to our farmers? 
North Carolina has more small farmers than 
any other State in the Union. But can we 
keep them on the farm when costs constantly 
go up, and prices fall or remain the same? 

Fourth, why are we lagging behind Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union in peacetime 
use of atomic energy? We have been op- 
erating under an act. to encourage that de- 
velopment for 3 years. And yet we do not 
have a single large-scale reactor in this 
country. Great Britain has two and there 
is good evidence that the Soviet Union beat 
us to the punch on a small-scale reactor. 

Fifth, are we wisely and prudently conserv- 
ing our natural resources in view of our ex- 
panding population? 
` Sixth, are we using all our resources and 
all our newly acquired knowledge to con- 
quer cancer, heart. disease, and the other 
killing and crippling diseases? 

Seventh, when only one in every 10 of 
our young people graduates from college, 
are we keeping pace with the Soviet Union 
in training the technicians whom we must 
‘have to preserve our freedoms? 

I am not raising these questions because 
they are the only issues before us. I ama 
realist and I recognize that there are many 
disputes—some of them angry—that must be 
settled. 

But these are the problems of the pres- 
ent—and their solution will determine the 
future. They are the problems of main- 
taining our prosperity; feeding and cloth- 
ing our wives and our children; assuring the 
degree of freedom which we cherish. 

Neither am I raising these questions in the 
sense of criticizing somebody else. The 
American people are not going to cheer be- 
cause we proved that another party failed to 
do something. ; 
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They are going to ask what we—the Dem- 
ocrats—did. And their judgment will de- 
pend upon our answers. 

I am not going to stand here tonight and 
tell you that there are a set of readymade 
answers to the questions. But I do believe 
the answers can be found—and can best be 
found—within the Democratic Party. 

The Democratic Party has an advantage 
which is enjoyed by no other political or- 
ganization in this country. Through its 
Governors, Senators, Representatives, and 
party Officials, every section of the Nation 
is represented. 

North Carolina speaks with a strong 
voice—as does Minnesota. Alabama receives 
a respectful hearing—as does Pennsylvania. 

One of my father’s favorite sayings was 
that a man’s judgment is no better than his 
information. That is as true of a political 
party as it is of an individual. 

The Democratic Party has available the 
best brains and the best information from 
all parts of the Nation. We must put them 
together—not in the service of a partisan 
cause but in the service of our country. 

Each of us must give a little and take a 
little. And all of us—North and South— 
must give up the idea of crushing the other 
fellow and ramming our own pet ideas—no 
matter how nobly motivated—down his 
throat. 

This is a big and a strong country. There 
is room in it for all of us. And by working 
together we can make it even bigger and even 
stronger and assure victory for our party and 
victory for our Nation. 

Four years ago my colleagues did me the 
honor of electing me the Democratic leader 
of the Senate. At that time, I stated to 
them my policy—a policy which I have con- 
stantly followed. 

In closing tonight I want to repeat to you 
the words and the philosophy which still 
guide my course. 

I have a great faith in the Democratic 
Party. I am a Democrat of conviction—not 
out of habit. I believe that the Democratic 
Party is now—and always has been—the 
party that is best for America. I believe 
there are forces holding our party together 
greater than the issues over which we may 
squabble for the moment. : 

We are now in the minority. I have never 
agreed with the statement that it is “the 
business of the opposition to oppose.” I do 
not believe that the American people have 
sent us here merely to obstruct. 

I believe we are here to fight for a positive 
program—a program geared not just to op- 
posing the majority but to serving America. 
I think that is the real desire of every Demo- 
crat—even though we may disagree as to 
methods. 

Working together, I think we can do more 
than merely preserve the gains of the past 20 
years. I think we can go forward with a 
positive program—a program that is pro- 
American and not just anti-Republican. 
And if we go forward as positive Americans— 
and not negative oppositionists—I am con- 
vinced that the time is not too far distant 
when the Democratic Party will again be in 
the majority. 


Here’s What Happened to the Republican 
Corn Bill 
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Mr. HOEVEN.* Mr. Speaker, despite 
warnings that corn and livestock prices 


-for a long time. 
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might be jeopardized if an emergency 
corn program was not enacted immedi- 
ately, the Democratic-controlled House 
on Wednesday last killed off such a Re- 
publican-sponsored program by a vote of 
217 to 188. Several days earlier, the 
House killed a similar Republican- 
backed plan by a vote of 187 to 180. 

I am sure the corn farmers of the 
country are not fooled by what happened 
to the badly needed corn- legislation. 
Certainly the Nation’s press was not 
fooled and placed the responsibility 
squarely on the Democrat majority. 
Let me cite just a few representative 
headlines which tell the story. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald pinned the blame where it belongs in 
the following headline: “House Demo- 
crats Block GOP Move for Emergency 
Midwest Corn Relief.” Here are some 
other headlines worth noting: 

Minneapolis ‘Tribune: ‘Democrats 
Beat Ike Corn Soil Bank Bill.” 

Indianapolis Star: “House Beats GOP’s 
Corn Bill in Row.” 

Roanoke (Va.) Times: “House Kills 
GOP Farm Bill To Aid Corngrowers.” 

Tulsa Daily World: “Demos Defeat 
Corn Relief by Seven Votes.” 

New York Times: “GOP Corn Subsidy 
Plan Killed in House, 217 to 180.” 

Baltimore Sun: “GOP Corn Aid Bill 
Loses.” 


Wilson Day Address by Hon. Wayne 


Morse of Oregon 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very 
able address. delivered last Saturday 
night by the senior Senator from Oregon 
IMr. Morse] at the Wilson Day dinner 
at Knoxville, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER, ELECTRIC POWER, FLOOD CONTROL, 
RECLAMATION, AND' AMERICA’S FUTURE 
(Speech by Senator Warne L. Morse to 

Wilson Day dinner, Knox County Women’s 

Democratic Club, Knoxville, Tenn., March 

16, 1957) 

Ladies and gentlemen, your invitation to 
come to the State of Tennessee was one of the 
nicest compliments that has been paid to me 
I suspect that none of you 
fully appreciates the fact that Tennessee is 
the Nation’s outstanding symbol of the topic 
I propose to discuss with you tonight: water, 
electric power, flood control, and reclama- 
tion. 

Our Nation and the people of our country 
for generations to come owe the people of 


the Tennessee Valley a great debt of grati- 
tude for your tenacious faith in that great 


natural resource ideal and conservation prin- 
ciple, namely, that each generation is the 
trustee of God’s gift of a priceless heritage in 
the natural resources of our country. 

The people of the Tennessee Valley have 
taught the lesson to the people of the rest of 
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the country that each generation owes a 
moral obligation to the next generation to 
see to it that our natural resources are 
handed down to the boys and girls of tomor- 
row in a better condition than that in which 
we found them. 

Let me assure you that it is a much ap- 
preciated privilege for me to speak on a plat- 
form in the State of Tennessee, a State rep- 
resented in the Senate of the United States 
by two such great statesmen and close per- 
sonal friends as ESTES KEFAUVER and ALBERT 
GORE. 

When I selected the subject of my speech 
tonight, one of my associates said that to 
speak on that subject in the Tennessee Val- 
ley would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
But permit me to say to this audience that 
those of us who are interested in a sound 
conservation program for America’s resources 
cannot review too often our obligation to the 
great issue that was fought out here in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Therefore, I propose to use this platform 
tonight to spread again information about 
what I consider to be probably the most im- 
portant domestic issue confronting us, viewed 
from the standpoint of future generations of 
American boys and girls. I would have you 
think of our natural resources not in terms 
of the imagery of streams and dams and 
mountains and forecasts and irrigation 
ditches. I would have you look at our nat- 
ural resources problems through the imagery 
of millions of faces of American boys and 
girls 25, 50, 75, 100, yes, even hundreds of 
years in the future. 

When I talk about conservation and full 
development of the natural resources of our 
great river basin—the Tennessee, the Mis- 
souri, the Columbia, and all the rest, I am 
talking about the need for maintaining a 
high water table in order that we may main- 
tain a high level of civilization. 

History teaches a sad and ugly lesson that 
as the water table of a nation goes down, its 
civilization withers and dies. The Demo- 
cratic Party should carry the fight to the 
Republican Party on the water resources is- 
sue, because the Eisenhower administration 
has already made a sorry record against the 
future generations of American boys. and 
girls by its various proposals for underde- 
velopment in our river basins. For example, 
the administration’s phony partnership sell- 
out to the private utilities of the people’s 
heritage of their own water rights will result 
in the cheating of future generations of 
American boys and girls out of a full en- 
joyment of the maximum economic poten- 
tials of our river basins. 

I am convinced that the Democratic Party 
has a great duty to oppose the political ex- 
pediency of the Eisenhower administration in 
the field of natural resources. 

There can be no compromise of the prin- 
ciples inherent in this issue. 

Let me make it clear that I hold no brief 
for any Democrat in the Congress of the 
United States who gives aid and comfort 
and support to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s proposals for underdevelopment of our 
river basins. If I say anything tonight that 
I would have you remember until tomorrow 
it would be this: It is only through compre- 
hensive, full, river basin development that 
we can protect the water rights of future 
generations, and give the greatest assurance 
of the greatest benefits to the greatest num- 
ber of our people. 

Let us never forget that water is the 
greatest nourishment of the civilization of 
any nation. 

Let us look at a few facts about water, as 
the indispensable element of a high standard 
of living. Š 


WATER— THE. INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT 


Over 2,000 years ago the Greeks believed 
that there were 4 elements—earth, air, fire, 
and water, and that all other things were 
combinations of these. While their chemistry 
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was faulty, the emphasis of the Greeks was 
eminently correct. 

Without water, human and plant life is 
impossible. Lack of adequate water has 
doomed whole areas that once flourished. 

In the strife-torn Middle East, for example, 
there was 4 times the amount of land under 
cultivation in Roman times as there is today. 

It is within man’s power to waste water or 
use it to the full. The most fearful waste is 
that which permits the destruction of sources 
of water by failure to protect watersheds and 
the irresponsible pollution of our God-given 
streams. 

Population growth and concentration, new 
industrial uses, and the proven benefits and 
necessity of irrigated farming have created 
vast new requirements for water. For ex- 
ample, at the Hanford Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Works, we see a dramatic consump- 
tion of water, where a prodigious amount of 
the flow of the Columbia River is diverted 
to provide the plant’s cooling system. All 
about us, manufacturing plants use great 
quantities of water. For example, a soft- 
drink bottling plant uses thousands of gal- 
lons in very short periods. In our houses we 
are consumers of much water. One shower 
bath can use up 6 to 14 gallons of hot water 
alone—depending upon your habits. 

In an average industrial community the 
per capita use of water runs between 100 to 
200 gallons a day. A single fire hose has a 
minimum requirement of 250 gallons a 
minute. 

All communities in our country are acutely 
sensitive to the growing need for water. So. 
for example, suburban Westchester in New 
York now uses 77 million gallons of water 
a day, compared with 47 million gallons in 
1943. The Great Plains drought is a na- 
tional tragedy. In Texas alone, 244 counties 
out of a total of 254 counties have been de- 
clared drought disaster areas. 

At the same time, floods are an imminent 
threat to cities, towns, and bottom-lands 
throughout the Nation. New England, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon suffered vast floods with- 
in the past 2 years. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are just coming out from under high 
water. 

TVA’S SUCCESSFUL FLOOD FIGHT 


TVA has once again proven its inestimable 
worth during the past few weeks. In this 
most recent flood, this great comprehensive, 
integrated basin system prevented flood dam- 
age which, at a conservative official estimate, 
was about 65 million at Chattanooga alone. 
TVA already has resulted in prevention of 
property damage equal to more than half 
the amount allocated to fiood control for the 
entire system. Last year the Columbia River 
dams, and particularly the great water stor- 
age Grand Coulee Dam, helped avert great 
flood damage. 

These recent experiences prove the wisdom 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s and Gifford Pinchot’s 
conservation program. They foresaw that 
natural resource development requires a 
basin approach. 

The main cause of water feast and famine 
is deforestation. Without adequate upland 
forest cover, water flow is irregular. By turns 
the runoff is too great or too little where 
great forests do not catch and hold water 
for gradual flow. 

A balanced basin system also requires man- 
made storage to control water for flood con- 
trol, manageable power output, irrigation, 
industrial, and domestic use. 


POWER—THE KEY TO WATER CONTROL 


These great basin undertakings are not 
economically possible without electric power 
revenues. The electric power generated at 
multipurpose dams is vitally needed itself 
for farm, factory, and home. Unless its de- 
velopment is integrated with water storage 
for multiple use, all elements of development 
are retarded. -As we progress with pollution 


control, it will probably be found that power 
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has a major part to play in achieving it as 
well. 


RECOGNITION OF PROBLEM THE FIRST STEP 
It is urgent that the dimensions of our 


‘water problem be recognized, for it takes 


years and decades to achieve the means of 
adequate multipurpose water development. 

As population grows and technology be- 
comes ever more complex we will find, I 
predict, that the adequacy of water systems 
will be the ultimate limitation upon our 
capacity to grow. 

Once this factor is taken to heart, we can 
move forward to meet the challenge of the 
future. 

FAIR SHARING REQUIRED 


At the heart of Theodore Roosevelt’s re- 
source and reclamation philosophy was the 
sound and simple principle that it is the 
people of the Nation who own its natural re- 
sources. It followed that its development 
and benefits should be widely and equitably 
shared. 

The great trust buster also gave to this 
country a crystallization of the philosophy 
that monopoly is a prodigious threat to a 
free economy and free institutions. 

So, when the great reclamation acts of 
his administration were enacted, the re- 
quirement was included that no beneficiary 
of a Federal reclamation project could ob- 
tain more than a reasonable share of water 
from that project. An individual’s right to 
own land was not infringed. But his right 
to obtain water from a public project, 
financed by public funds, was limited. 

This 160-acre limitation is rooted in the 
history of the West. It is a requirement of 
elementary fairness. 

Events in California.in the past weeks un- 
derscore the importance of this provision. I 
feel the California Supreme Court’s Ivanhoe 
decision, which in effect sets aside the Fed- 
eral reclamation law, was most unfortunate. 
I do not mean to comment on a matter of 
State concern. It is far more than that. 
A basic and vital Federal policy is involved. 
As a United States Senator, I have an obliga- 
tion to speak my deeply held views about 
this Federal policy. 

The decision can result in some good. 
For it dramatizes a basic issue which must 
be resolved before adequate progress can be 
made in water-resource development. 

Recognizing the vital role of river basin 
development on a comprehensive basis—for 
power, flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and recreation—we must decide our future 
course. 

On great interstate streams like the Co- 
lumbia and Missouri, it is clear that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
and alone can provide the unifying factor. 
This doesn’t mean doing the whole job—but 
it does mean the main job of executing ade- 
quate plans and coordination. This means, 
as in TVA and the Columbia River system, 
the operating control of the key multipur- 
pose dams in the systems. Such a plan is 
quite compatible with small private or local 
projects which do not affect the basic sys- 
tem. 

Where a State cannot undertake a com- 
prehensive plan for full development of a 
navigable stream or system within its bor- 
ders, the Federal Government has a major 
role as well. 

But, it is not fair or right to expect that 
the Federal Government should bear the 
burden of nonreimbursable costs for flood 
control, for example, and surrender, give 
away, the power facilities or the antimo- 
noply irrigation policy of Federal law. 

The Trinity project in California is one 
example. I opposed partnership at Trinity, 
and the project would not have been au- 
thorized in 1955 if partnership had been 
included. That is a simple statement of the 
facts. 

Now California is considering the great 
muitipurpose Feather River project as a 
State undertaking—but only partially so. 
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It is proposed that the State would finance 
part of the project without including the 
traditional and indispensable public-agency 
preference clause for power or the excess 
lands provision for irrigation. 

Yet it is seriously proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government will authorize a blank 
check to pay for flood control with the Corps 
of Engineers to negotiate the amount. The 
blank-check aspects are bad enough. But 
is it right or fair to ask that the Federal 
'Treasury use taxpayers’ money to help fi- 
nance a multipurpose project and at the 
same time fail to include these two basic 
Federal policies? This is asking too much. 
Such over-reaching can defeat the whole 
proposal. 

One Senator, at least, stands here who 
will oppose such a give-away of funds and 
policy. 


RESOLUTION OF POLICY DISPUTE PREREQUISITE TO 
PROGRESS 


Before real progress can be made on com- 
prehensive basin development for power, ir- 
rigation, flood control, and the rest, there 
must be a resolution of the basic questions 
of policy on how we shall proceed. Extended 
controversy can only delay the undertaking 
of badly needed projects. 

That has happened in my State and region. 
The voters of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana have rejected the administra- 
tion’s phoney partnership. Yet the admin- 
istration seems determined to insist upon 
partnership, after even its congressional ad- 
herents have been defeated or rejected the 
method. 

Congress will make good on some of the 
projects—as at John Day on the Columbia 
River. Yet, the close division of parties in 
Congress makes real progress impossible un- 
less the dispute is settled and a real majority 
can pull together in one direction. If the 
Republican Administration cannot see this 
fact, the voters will do it for them in 1958 
and 1960—as they have done in the past two 
elections. I say this not in partisanship but 
in an appeal to Republicans who tradition- 
ally have supported the policies of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Hiram Johnson, Borah, McNary 
and Norris—and Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
well—to get the administration back on the 
track. 

This is a national problem which requires 
foresight and leadership. It also calls for 
firm adherence to the historical policies of 
multi-purpose development and fair distri- 
bution of benefits under which the West has 
prospered in the past. 

We will make progress on comprehensive 
development when there is adequate recog- 
nition of the public interest, and protection 
is given it without evasion or equivocation. 

The project that best dramatizes the water 
resource issue that I am discussing tonight 
is the great Hells Canyon Dam issue. I am 
sure that no one came to this meeting, ex- 
pecting to go home without hearing me men- 
tion this issue. I do so with a political 
relish. I do because it is one of the many 
Achilles’ heels of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

The Hells Canyon Dam issue symbolizes 
the great difference between the private 
utility-controlled Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the program for the future of 
forward-looking Democrats. 

The Nation’s farmers need the new low- 
cost phosphate fertilizer which low-cost Hells 
Canyon power alone can make possible to the 
fullest extent. The evidence on this point 
was fully documented in the 1955 hearings. 

The power to be generated at site and 
which Hells Canyon would make possible 
downstream will make possible new private 
enterprise with new plants and the busi- 
nesses which spring up to serve new indus- 
trial communities. What the supporters of 
high Hells Canyon Dam want is a transfusion 
of low-cost power for a more vigorous pri- 
vate enterprise economy. 
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A more balanced local economy will be 
achieved as population, with new purchasing 
power, grows. There will be a larger market 
for regional farm products and the manu- 


- factured wares of the whole country. This 


new economic vitality will be good for the 
whole country. 


POWER FOR IRRIGATION AND MORE ECONOMIC 
FARMING 


It does not take much foresight to know 
that in but a few decades our growing popu- 
lation will need a more abundant food sup- 
ply. Expansion of agricultural capacity will 
require expansion of irrigation and reclama- 
tion. Even Secretary of Interior Seaton has 
warned of that need. 

That expansion cannot be accomplished 
economically without the historic aid of pub- 
lic power revenues for irrigation and recla- 
mation projects. In Idaho and eastern Ore- 
gon especially, the future or irrigation and 
reclamation depends upon Hells Canyon as 
a Federal project. In 1953, when Secretary 
of Interior McKay withdrew former Secre- 
tary Chapman’s opposition to the Idaho 
Power Co. application, he mentioned that 
other possible dams might be pressed into 
service to provide power revenues for irriga- 
tion. Those alternatives are disappearing 
under the administration’s resource policies. 
So-called partnership makes no provision for 
aid to irrigation. 

The administration has even welched on 
its tentative recommendation of the Scriver 
Creek power facilities. In 1954, the Budget 
Bureau’s report on S. 1664 indicated its con- 
currence in what it said would be the In- 
terior Department’s recommendation of this 
project. Yet, when the Interior Department’s 
report arrived in August 1954, not even 
Scriver Creek was recommended. 

The will-o’-the-wisp, so-called, high Pleas- 
ant Valley study promises very little for the 
future of irrigation, even if it is proposed 
as a Federal project. The administration is 
being so cagey and reticent on Pleasant 
Valley that I can only conclude that it is 
playing for time. This “maybe,” “perhaps,” 
“if” study approach of Secretary Seaton will 
build no dams and provide no help to future 
irrigation, 

He may get a gold star for publicity, but 
he is flunking the kilowatt, acre-feet of stor- 
age-for-flood-control test. 

Since the administration began to block 
the high Hells Canyon Dam in 1953, there has 
been no planning deserving the name. In- 
stead, the current 308 Review Study has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the Middle 
Snake should not be considered and the 
Snake and its tributaries have been Balkan- 
ized by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
private utilities. 

The administration comes forward þe- 
latedly and timorously with yet another 
projected study of a so-called high dam at 
Pleasant Valley. 

This latest move is a patch on a flat tire 
of a program. Secretary Seaton hasn’t even 
put the jack under the car. All he is say- 
ing, in effect, is that partnership has suf- 
fered a blowout. 

Yet the 1957 winter flood of the Snake 
River shows that we are again headed for 
trouble. The 1956 flood threat was dissi- 
pated without severe damage, thanks to 
Grand Coulee storage on the main stem and 
lucky weather throughout the basin. We 
will not be so lucky again. It is irrespon- 
sible and inexcusable to delay a high dam 
at Hells Canyon which is indispensable to 
adequate flood control on the Snake. 

Mr. Seaton can juggle proposals and figures 
as he pleases. He may cry “Eureka” or 
“Maybe, Eureka” with his “study” of high 
Pleasant Valley. It would wash out little 
Helis Canyon Dam and foreclose forever the 
possibility of a Nez Perce Dam—with its 
4,800,000 acre-feet of storage. But he will 
not achieve full flood control. 
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Nez Perce is not presently feasible because 
of fish passage problems. If Secretary Sea- 
ton wants to study something important, let 
him study the Nez Perce fish problem. If it 
can be solved, we can achieve maximum 
flood control and low-cost power production. 
But, instead, the Secretary is proposing— 
perhaps—maybe—to substitute Brownlee and 
Pleasant Valley with 3,570,000 acre-feet of 
storage for Hells Canyon with its 3,880,000 
acre-feet and Nez Perce with 4,800,000 acre- 
feet—a total of 8,600,000 acre-feet of storage. 


PUBLIC ENDORSED HIGH DAM 


In public test after public test, the free 
men and women of the region have voted 
for the high dam. This was so when the 
Idaho Power Co.-supported Senate bill 99 was 
defeated by referendum in 1949. 

Again, in 1954, Senator NEUBERGER cam- 
paigned vigorously for Hells Canyon and won 
over an opponent of Federal development. 

The two new Democratic governors of Ore- 
gon and Washington supported high Hells 
Canyon Dam, their defeated opponents did 
not. 

Senator MAGNUSON defeated the most out- 
spoken foe of Hells Canyon. The same pat- 
tern was present in the reelection of Don 
MaGNuson and Gracie Prost, and was a 
factor in the great victory of Senator CHURCH. 
Hells Canyon advocates LEE METCALF and 
LEROY ANDERSON won in Montana. 

In Oregon, Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 
another outspoken and effective Hells Canyon 
supporter, won. CHARLES PORTER won a great 
upset victory in Oregon. The pattern held. 

Congressman AL ULLMAN has been long 
identified with Hells Canyon as an organizer 
of the trie-State and National Hells Canyon 
Associations. His opponent was against the 
high dam. 

My own Senate race involved Hells Canyon, 
as you know. 


THE FUTURE IS LONG 


Let us remember that what Congress does 
or fails to do, what the administration does 
or fails to do, will have long-range effects. 
The floods and power shortages of the future, 
the economic consequences of full develop- 
ment or underdevelopment cannot be undone 
once the pattern is set. A low, inadequate 
Idaho Power Co. dam cannot be repealed. A 
gerrymandered river cannot be reclaimed. 

As trustees for future generations of Ameri- 
cans, as well as guardians of the public in- 
terest today, Congress, the President, the 
Secretary of Interior, and other executive 
Officials have grave responsibilities. The issue 
is a moral one, all signs point to the necessity 
of the high dam. 

Let us in the Democratic Party draw this 
issue of water conservation and full develop- 
ment of our river basins with the Republican 
Party in a fight to the finish. We are right, 
and the voters will so decree in 1958 and in 
1960 if we give no quarter and stop providing 
the Eisenhower administration with the votes 
to give away the people’s heritage in their 
own natural resources. 


Projected Inland Waterway Connecting 
Lakes Huron and Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Merton 
M. Carter, of radio station WMBN, in 
Petoskey, Mich., has written a most 
interesting and excellent article titled 
“The Isthmus of Mich-i-gami,’ which 
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appeared in the March issue of Inside 
Michigan magazine. 

Mr. Carter’s article pertains to a proj- 
ect of vital importance to northern 
Michigan—the once famous inland route 
which extends from Cheboygan to Con- 
way, and which we hope to have ex- 
tended into a through waterway con- 
necting Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

I long have been actively interested in 
the redevelopment of the inland route, 
reconstruction of which is now fully 
underway. I earnestly hope, as do so 
many of the good people of my State, 
that our dream of a through route will 
become a realiży in the not too distant 
future. The people of Michigan are as- 
sured of my continued and full coopera- 
tion toward this end. 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
Mr. Carter’s article printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

THE ISTHMUS OF MICH-I-GAMI 
(By Merton M. Carter) 


Like the Isthmus of Panama, Michigan has 
its own barrier to a Northeast passage—a 
narrow strip of land which if opened would 
connect the fresh waters of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron and take the skipper by connect- 
ing lakes, streams, and channels through 
the pastoral waters of the famous inland 
route all the way from Petoskey to Cheboy- 
gan, a distance of nearly 40 miles by water. 

A canal cutting through the sand dunes 
at the head of Little Traverse Bay would 
sever the tip of the lower peninsula, making 
two entire counties another island among 
the inland seas of the upper Great Lakes. 
More important, it would add another high- 
way to Michigan’s beautiful waterways and 
give a safe port of refuge from dangerous 
storms to pleasure craft sailing to and from 
Detroit and Chicago. Yacht owners, resort 
operators, and cottage owners, as well as 
civic leaders of northern Michigan, are look- 
ing for a way to make this dream of 50 years 
or more come true. 

The inland route has always fascinated 
the visitor to northern Michigan. In the 
days before modern Civilization, our red- 
skinned brothers from southern Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana summered in 
northern Michigan, too. At one time as 
many as 6,000 Indians were camped at Mack- 
inaw City during the summer. Their light 
canoes were easy to portage from Lake Mich- 
igan to Mud Lake, Round Lake, and down 
the existing stream to Crooked Lake and 
thence to Lake Huron by the inland route. 

Hundreds of Indians made this trip every 
summer for the lakes and streams abounded 
in fish and their banks with game. It also 
gave them protection from the choppy wa- 
ters in upper Lake Michigan. Like the In- 
dians of Panama, Michigan Indians took the 
shortest route to where they were going. 

But then came civilization. The laying 
of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad 
from Grand Rapids to Mackinaw City blocked 
off the natural water trip. Then the com- 
ing of the gasoline age laid highways which 
put 2 more barriers in the route’s usefulness 
and for more than 50 years it was just a 
dream left over from days of old. 

In the old days, steamboats for hire took 
visitors from many lands through the in- 
land route of Michigan which started at 
the village of Conway, went through Crooked 
Lake into Crooked River, across Burt 
Lake, down Indian River into Mullet and up 
Mullet Lake into Cheboygan River and 
through the lock out into Lake Huron—a 
distance of 35 miles. In 1900 more than 32 
steamboats ran excursions over these waters. 
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It attracted visitors from all over the coun- 
try who enjoyed a peaceful trip through 
wonderful surroundings. 

The automobile and good roads changed 
all this, and because of lack of interest, 
deadheads clogged the water—hulks of old 
steamboats made navigation dangerous if 
not impossible for even the smallest of ships. 

In recent years there has been a revival 
of interest. Mr. C. B. Palmer of the New 
York Times said in a recent article “a con- 
gressional committee was told recently that 
in the United States today the order of 
popularity of personal participation sports 
is first: card playing; second: fishing; and 
third: boating.” 

Because of this interest in boating the 
inland route is now being cleared of dead- 
heads and within a year it will be possible 
again for a boat 65 feet or under to enter 
the inland route at Cheboygan and travel 35 
miles through some of the most beautiful 
waterways of Michigan if not of the world. 

In 1945 the Inland Water Route Associa- 
tion, Inc. was formed with more than 800 
members. They elected C. T. Lathers of Burt 
Lake as their president and it was through 
the efforts of this association that a Fed- 
eral grant of $241,000 was approved by the 
Congress in June 1955. Contributions from 
local interests have brought the total im- 
provement fund up to $326,000. The State 
Waterways Commission appropriated $55,000; 
Emmet County Board of Supervisors, $6,000; 
the Cheboygan County Board of Supervisors, 
$6,000, and contributions by businessmen, 
resort owners and individuals amount to 
$18,000. Contracts have been approved and 
work was started in the fall of 1956 to im- 
prove the inland water route. 

The specifications call for a channel 30 
feet wide and 5 feet deep all the way from 
Cheboygan to Conway, Mich.—a distance of 
35 miles. When this work is completed it will 
be possible for a boat up to 65 feet in length 
to enter the Cheboygan River from the 
Straits of Mackinaw on the Lake Huron side 
and travel by interconnecting streams and 
lakes to a point just 3 miles from Lake 
Michigan. 

The Inland Water Route Association, Inc., 
now is attempting to get a new project ap- 
proved which would cut a channel through 
to Lake Michigan. 

On February 15, 1956, Senator CHARLES E. 
POTTER introduced a resolution to the United 
States Senate Committee on Public Works 
asking the Army engineers to make a pre- 
liminary examination of the feasibility of 
such a project. This resolution was adopted 
by the committee on February 20, 1956. 
However, the lack of sufficient funds at the 
present time has shelved the survey for the 
time being. 

Proponents of the inland canal feel that 
the economic future of the resort business in 
Emmet and Cheboygan Counties requires its 
completion. They point out that yacht own- 
ers may not take full advantage of the im- 
provements on the inland water route which 
are now being made. If they enter the route 
at Cheboygan and take the route to Conway 
they will have to turn around and go back 
all the way—a round trip distance of 70 
miles or 8 hours sailing time. If the canal 
were built, they could proceed into Lake 
Michigan thus cutting down the distance 
from Detroit to Chicago and giving them 
complete protection from the narrow, rocky 
passages in upper Lake Michigan. 

At the present time many yacht owners 
claim that facilities for the harboring and 
servicing of small boats are far superior.on 
the Canadian side of Lake Huron and many 
take summer cruises to the Georgian Bay 
area. 

Russell McKee of the educational divi- 
sion of the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment wrote in Land—Our Basic Resource on 
the value of recreational facilities, “our only 
real problem seems to be in the way we use 
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this natural bounty. In the first place, it 
doesn’t look like we’ve got much because we 
all want to use the same areas for the same 
old pastimes at the same time. In the sec- 
ond place, we haven’t taken enough time or 
planned enough or spent enough money for 
these things. Otherwise the potential means 
nothing, and we’ve got to spend the time and 
energy necessary to do the job.” 

During the 15 months preceding August 7, 
1956, the Michigan Waterways Commission 
had spent $450,000 on waterways and the 
Federal Government had spent $4 million in 
the State within the same period. They 
have improved many ports of refuge along 
the entire coast of Michigan but still fall 
short of offering complete safety to the many 
who sail these waters in pleasure craft. 

One of the roughest passages in the entire 
Great Lakes area for small craft is from the 
ports of Charlevoix or Harbor Springs 
through , upper Lake Michigan, past Wau- 
goshance point into the Straits of Mackinaw. 
Even in fair weather the trip is a dangerous 
one for high winds come up at a moment’s 
notice and it take an experienced navigator 
to keep his boat off the stone-infested shoals 
near Gray’s Reef. 

The Waterways Commission is improving 
the Port of St. James on Beaver Island to 
afford better refuge to pleasure craft, but the 
construction of the inland canal would give 
perfect protection all the way from Char- 
levoix on Lake Michigan to Cheboygan on 
Lake Huron. 

Stoddard White wrote in the Pictorial 
Magazine of the Detroit News on May 20, 
1956: “Cruising and sightseeing by water 
have become increasingly popular since 
World War II. One of the most delightful 
areas for this is the inland route, which 
stretches from Cheboygan to Petoskey— 
almost from Lake Huron to Lake Michigan 
across the top of the Lower Peninsula. This 
36-mile waterway through big lakes and 
winding rivers calls to more than 400 ‘out- 
side’ boats a season, not counting all of those 
which are permanently housed at cottages 
and homes along the scenic waterway. The 
‘outsiders’ are admitted to the route by a 
privately owned lock near Cheboygan.” 

The lock at Cheboygan is 75 feet by 18 
feet. This would limit the size of the pro- 
posed lock on the inland canal as boats 
entering on the Lake Michigan side would 
have to go through the Cheboygan lock to 
get to Lake Huron. There is a difference 
of 21 feet between the mean water levels of 
Lake Michigan and Round Lake and a 4.7 
feet drop from Conway to the Cheboygan 
lock. 

Since there is a drop of 21 feet in less than 
a mile most engineers who have discussed 
the project feel that it would be best to pump 
the water from Lake Michigan into the lock. 
In this way they would always be adding 
water to, rather than draining from, the 
headwaters of the inland route. Round 
Lake is a very small lake in Emmet County 
and heavy traffic through the proposed canal 
might endanger water levels. A charge for 
locking would help defray the cost of opera- 
tion. 

The total cost of such a project only can 
be estimated at this writing. Until the Army 
survey is completed no specifications will be 
available. There would be a mile of heavy 
digging through sand from Lake Michigan 
to Round Lake with construction of a small 
lock in this section. A channel 5 feet deep 
across Round Lake and a canal for about a 
mile through an existing swamp over a 
stream bed would complete the project. 

The few objectors to the canal proposal 
point out that there are some man-made ob- 
stacles to cross which would add consider- 
ably to the cost. Proponents look further 
into the future than this and have these ex- 
planations. U. S. 31 which passes through 
Conway will be rerouted within a year or two. 
The highway department should cross the 
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swamp with a bridge having the same clear- 
ance as all other bridges on the inland route. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad would have to 
raise its grade near Conway to give the same 
clearance. A road going to Harbor Springs 
would have to be bridged over the canal and a 
railroad spur between Petoskey and Har- 
bor Springs also would have to be bridged if 
it were still in use at the time of construc- 
tion. It does not carry any freight to men- 
tion, at the present, and has not offered pas- 
senger service for years. Some feel that it 
may be abandoned. 

Since the Inland Water Route Association, 
Inc., has advocated the canal, it has met with 
instant approval of all legislators connected 
directly with the project. Governmental 
bodies, chambers of commerce, and yacht 
clubs have passed resolutions urging its com- 
pletion at the earliest possible date. 

Senator CHARLES E. POTTER has written: 
“As you well know, I, too, am enthusiastic 
about the prospects of such an undertaking.” 

Senator Par McNamara wrote: “I know 
that this project is important to you and 
your region. I want to assure you that I 
will keep working to get this project com- 
pleted just as soon as possible.” 

Congressman VICTOR A. Knox, Representa- 
tive from the iith Congressional District, 
says, in part, “I assure you that I look upon 
this project favorably and will be looking 
forward to the study and recommendations 
of the Michigan Waterways Commission in 
the near future.” 

State Senator Frank Andrews, of the 29th 
State senatorial district, says, “It is a very 
fine and constructive project. I assure you 
that I am ready to do anything which will 
help in the attainment of such a waterway.” 

Resolutions urging the completion of this 
proposed canal have been passed by the 
Cheboygan County Chamber of Commerce, 
the Petoskey Chamber of Commerce, the 
Charlevoix Chamber of Commerce, the Che- 
boygan County Board of Supervisors, the 
Emmet County Board of Supervisors, and 
the Petoskey Outboard Cruising Club. Many 
other interested organizations have indi- 
cated that they will prepare such resolutions 
at their next regular meeting. 

The Petoskey News-Review, the Cheboygan 
Daily Tribune, the Otsego-Herald Times of 
Gaylord, the Emmet County Graphic of Har- 
bor Springs, the Skipper magazine of Wal- 
loon Lake, and the Tipper magazine of 
Alanson all have editorially endorsed such a 
project. 

Exponents of the Inland Canal are urging 
all parties interested to write to their State 
legislators, their governor, and their Con- 
gressmen to endorse this proposal. They 
point out that this is not a project of local 
interests. Anyone owning a boat anywhere 
on the Great Lakes capable of traveling con- 
siderable distances should be interested in 
this project. Yacht clubs and yacht owners 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, as well as Michigan, should 
pass resolutions and forward them to their 
Congressmen for they, too, would be able to 
take advantage of this new 3-mile strip of 
marine highway which would open up a 35- 
mile dead-end channel. 

The boating industry is growing by leaps 
and bounds. It is the obligation of those in 
government to see that our recreational re- 
sources are developed in step with our new 
pattern of life. With the social emphasis on 
more paid vacations, more time for recrea- 
tion, with fishing and boating leading the 
parade of vocational desires, it is of the great- 
est importance that we develop these facili- 
ties in keeping with the demands of the 
future. 

Lt. (jg.) A. P. Brown, Jr., information 
officer of the North Coast Guard District, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, wrote that as of 
June 30, 1956, there were 58,067 motorboats 
registered in the Great Lakes District. Cana- 
dian boats of less than 15 tons do not have 
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to register, but with so much coastal mileage 
on the Great Lakes, the number of Canadian 
pleasure craft should be considerable. Many 
of these boats would be attracted to this new 
waterway. The investment in such a number 
of boats is almost beyond comprehension, 
and what they would spend in the territory 
during their stay, likewise would amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The economy of the north country is 
largely dependent upon the resort business 
and any new development that can be ac- 
complished to improve the recreational facili- 
ties of the State of Michigan should be of 
concern to local, State, and Federal interests. 

Many local agencies, businessmen, and 
property owners have shown a desire to con- 
tribute to a subscription drive, but until the 
Army makes a survey and determines what 
percentage of cost local interests should con- 
tribute, nothing can be done in this regard. 

The resulting benefits to the owners of 
pleasure craft, the men who service the boat- 
ing industry throughout the north, and to 
those who own property on the inland route 
would more than repay the costs in increased 
taxable investments and activity within a 
comparatively short time. 

As Senator CHARLES E. POTTER, of Michigan, 
wrote: “It is only through the ardent zeal 
and support of the people back home that we 
will be able to realize this dream.” 


Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey, 


Looks at Beliefs in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under date of February 19, I in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article written by my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], and published in the 
New York Times magazine section on 
Sunday, February 17, entitled “A Repub- 
lican Prescribes for His Party.” 

On February 20, an editorial appeared 
in the New Brunswick Daily Home News 
of New Brunswick, N. J., entitled “Sen- 
ator Case Looks at Beliefs in America.” 
This editorial is very complimentary to 
my colleague’s presentation of his Re- 
publicanism, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


„SENATOR CASE LOOKS AT BELIEFS IN AMERICA 


Writing in the New York Times magazine 
on Sunday, New Jersey’s Senator CLIFFORD 
CasE gives the Republican Party a formula 
for winning the confidence and support of 
the American people under the title, “A Re- 
publican Prescribes for His Party.” 

More important, probably, than the Case 
prescription for the rejuvenation of the Re- 
publican Party in Ike’s image, is his search- 
ing and perceptive analysis of what may be 
called, for want of a better term, the philos- 
ophy of America, what America believes, 
what America is. 

Here are some of Cast’s carefully chosen 
words on the subject. Americans “believe 
that people (the individual rather than the 
collective man) are the most important 
things in the world.” 
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We believe that “people are entitled to 
equal treatment, to protection, to a fair 
break.” 

We believe “that things can always be im- 
proved and that they ought to be.” 

But having commonsense, we know that 
“man is not perfect” and that “therefore no 
single man or group of men can be allowed 
to run the show.” 

We Americans have a “strong belief in pri- 
vate property” but “we do not shrink from 
governmental intervention to insure that our 
economy produce a constantly improved 
standard of living shared as widely as pos- 
sible.” 

We Americans “insist that the Govern- 
ment intervene to protect the individual 
against hardships he cannot master through 
his own efforts.” 

“Americans believe in work. Not just in 
work for the masses, with leisure for a chosen 
few. We believe that each should make his 
own way.” 

“The American understands that while 
change is inevitable—and desirable—it must 
not be too rapid.” 

“The American rejects, as destructive of 
the general feeling of security, any effort to 
pit one group of Americans against an- 
other * * * tolerance and consideration are 
not only virtues but necessities, if we are to 
maintain a democratic society under gov- 
ernment by consent.” 

CASE sums up these beliefs as a “blend of 
compassion, optimism, and commonsense.” 

It seems to us that this is an incisive anal- 
ysis of what America believes, of what 
America wants, of what America will get. 
And Case himself suggests that either major 
party, if successful in persuading the Ameri- 
can people that it stands for these beliefs, 
would get the overwhelming support of the 
American people. 

Thus the Case prescription can be as much 
what the doctor ordered for the Democratic 
Party as for the Republican Party. But more 
significant than this is the picture which 
CAsE gives America of its own beliefs, of its 
own faiths, of its own essential goodness. 


To Amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 To Provide for More 
Effective Evaluation of the Fiscal 
Requirements of the Executive Agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, now, 
when the Members of the Congress are 
more awakened to the gravity of our 
financial situation than at any time in 
the past quarter of a century, it is most 
appropriate that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, primarily responsible under 
the Constitution for taxation and appro- 
priations, take some action to get our 
house in order. 

It is past time for the Congress to re- 
vise its outmoded machinery. 

In this age of alltime high taxes and 
record peacetime appropriations, our 
committees, and particularly the Appro- 
priations Committees, responsible for ap- 
propriating the taxpayers’ money, are 
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substantially equipped for the job as they 
were 35 years ago when the appropria- 
tions and taxes were nominal—under $5 
billion. 

Our Appropriations Committees in 
both the House and the Senate are at the 
mercy of the executive department. 
They are forced, because of their limited 
knowledge of the subject matter, to 
largely take the recommendations of the 
executive department. This is primarily 
due to the fact that they are not 
equipped with the necessary tools to do 
the job. This is no fault of the Appro- 
priations Committees. It is due to the 
failure of the Congress to provide them 
with the necessary tools with which to 
work. : 

For instance, the President has a 
Budget Commission with approximately 
500 employees, all experts in their sev- 
eral fields. On the other hand, the Ap- 
propriations Committees have only a 
handful on their staffs. There is urgent 
need for these committees to be equipped 
with an adequate staff of experts. If this 
staff is wisely chosen the committee will 
be in position to have equal knowledge 
with the President’s Budget Bureau of 
the needs of the various departments. 
Then and not until then will the Con- 
gress be able to withstand and defeat 
unnecessary demands from the various 
bureaus of the Government for appro- 
priations of the taxpayers’ money. 

For several years now the able Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
and I have introduced and worked for 
legislation which would provide for, first, 
a joint legislative committee on the 
budget from the two Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the House and the Sen- 
ate; and, second, the creation of an ade- 
quate staff for the joint committee. 

This joint committee on the budget 
would function largely and generally in 
the same manner that the joint Commit- 
tee on Revenue now functions. Iam sure 
that all Members of the Congress are in 
accord with the splendid job that that 
Committee has done and is doing. 

Twice in recent years the Senate has 
passed Senator McCLELLAN’s bill. 

In 1952 the House by a narrow margin 
of 16 votes defeated my bill. In the last 
Congress the Senate unanimously passed 
this bill. 

On March 14 last Senator MCCLELLAN, 
on behalf of himself and 61 other Sen- 
ators, reintroduced his bill (S. 1585). 
Those Senators joining with Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN are as follows: Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Bricker, Mr. 
BRIDGES, Mr. BusH, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
CasE of New Jersey, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Douatas, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. Javits, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. KEFAU- 
VER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Martin of Iowa, Mr. Martin of 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. MON- 
RONEY, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
MuwnptT, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
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PAYNE, Mr. PurRTELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WILLIAMS, and 
Mr. YOUNG. 

This majority of the Members of the 
Senate insures the passage of the bill 
by the Senate at this session. 

In a few days the Committee on Rules 
will conduct hearings on my bill (H. R. 
2416) and I am very much in hopes that 
the Committee on Rules will report this 
bill and that the House will pass it so 
that the Congress can then intelligently 
approach this momentous problem of 
cutting down of governmental expendi- 
tures and thereby give the solely pressed 
taxpayers some much desired and needed 
tax relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I might add that the 
principle argument used to defeat my 
bill in the 82d Congress was that if such 
a joint committee were set up, it would 
be dominated by the other body. This 
is absurd. However, to meet this argu- 
ment, I have provided in my bill that 
9 Members of the House as against 7 
Members of the Senate constitute the 
joint committee and, further, that since 
the House is constitutionally responsible 
for the initiation of appropriations and 
revenue, the chairmanship of the joint 
committee remain in the House. I have 
reason to believe that the Senate, in 
order to get this desired improvement 
in our fiscal policy, will be agreeable to 
this disproportionate representation. 


The Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress are being deluged with let- 
ters from their constituents who are 
demanding a drastic cut in the $71.8 
billion Federal budget. While there can 
be no question that these protests are 
justified, the American people them- 
selves must realize that selfishness must 
give way to the general good. We must 
be Americans—we must not try to serve 
our own personal selfish interests. 
Whether we like it or not, the programs 
which were initiated under previous ad- 
ministrations—and which have built the 
Federal Government to the gigantic size 
it is today—will continue to require a 
greater outlay of money as time goes by. 
The Federal Government cannot keep 
taking the rights and powers formerly 
held by the States, without assuming the 
responsibility of paying for them. 

With Congressmen having to face re- 
election every 2 years, Members of Con- 
gress are reluctant to vote against pro- 
grams which their constituency advo- 
cates. It is apparent in the country 
today that any measure that helps a 
group of individuals finds that group in 
favor of such legislation—even when 


_ they should know it is detrimental to the- 
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best interest of all Americans. Before 
any tax relief comes for the American 
people, there must be a real awakening 
to the dangers inherent in this situation. 
Pressure groups will have to be twld they 
are trying to serve only a particular 
group which may have selfish interests 
at heart. And, Members of Congress 
must be able to withstand these pressure 
groups. 

When we compare the expenditures 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, 
with the increases that have been made 
in those same items for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1957, we find that about 
$12.5 billion more revenue is required 
than was spent 3 years ago. Much of 
this money is needed for projects and 
policies started long before the present 
administration came into power. As 
our population increases, and expenses 
grow because prices have risen, we find 
all along the line there are more indi- 
viduals who are entitled to pensions, 
more who are retired, more children who 
attend schools and need free lunches. 
We must face the reality that we cannot 
start any new commitments involving 
Federal expenditures, unless we are pre- 
pared to foot the bills. Need I remind 
you that the deepest well will run dry? 

I have been happy to join with more 
than 60 of my Republican colleagues in 
urging that the Rules Committee give 
the House an opportunity to set some 
overall limitation on Government spend- 
ing. Let each one of us rise above being 
partisan and make it our goal during the 
ist session, 85th Congress, to reduce the 
$71.8 billion budget, insofar as it does not 
curtail essential services, or endanger 
the security of our Government. Our 
citizenry is aroused over the national 
debt, about the size of our Federal 
budgets, and over our ever-expanding 
Federal bureaucracy, and well they. 
should be. Perhaps if we would remem- 
ber that Lenin once said, “The easiest 
way to promote a bloodless revolution is 
for the currency of a nation to commit 
Suicide,” a concerted effort will be made 
by all of us to cut the budget at every 
opportunity. The decline in the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar has been 
underway for a number of years. 


Problems of the Average Small-Business 


Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great need for this Congress to take 
decisive and constructive action toward 
improving the climate in which small 
business operates today. 

This week I received an excellent let- 
ter from a successful, young South Da- 
kota businessman, R. B. Wheeler, of 
Lemmon, which outlined in some detail 
the problems facing the average small- 
business man, I believe the premise of 
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his letter could be summarized with this 
statement which I quote from his letter: 

Many of our local businesses are operating 
in a balance that is extremely clase where 
nearly any adverse condition will put their 
solvency in jeopardy. 


He went on to write that while many 
small-business men are showing an in- 
crease in net worth in dollars, the gain 
is very slow and the numerical dollars 
are misleading. This is true because of 
inflation, and deflation brought about by 
a possible recession would destroy much 
of this net worth because of its highly 
depreciable inventories and accounts. 

He emphasized that numerous busi- 
nesses are unable to reduce their liabil- 
ities from year to year. In addition, 
they often find their cash position to be 
in worse balance from 1 year to the next. 

He concluded the net result of this is 
that the small business must expand its 
volume in order to take on these addi- 
tional loads. But at the same time the 
small business is powerless to expand at 
a rapid rate because of the income-tax 
structure. 

Mr. Wheeler then commended the 
President for his recommendation that 
relief be granted to small business, allow- 
ing them to receive the essential benefits 
from tax reduction. 

I have restated several of the ideas 
from this businessman’s letter because it 
typifies the comments and suggestions I 
have been receiving. I therefore feel it 
is essential that small business be 
granted tax relief, and I have joined 
several other of my colleagues in intro- 
ducing a bill to accomplish that purpose. 

The bill calls for a substantial tax re- 
lief for small firms with incomes under 
$150,000 a year. It is designed to con- 
tinue the protection Congress has his- 
torically afforded small business in this 
country and yet permit small firms to 
grow and adapt themselves to the com- 
plexities of our modern economy. It is 
very true, just as my businessman friend 
had indicated, that profits of small firms 
are subject to more frequent and violent 
fiuctuations over a period of years than 
those of larger concerns. The inability 
of small businesses to retain stable earn- 
ings, both because of high taxes and 
these fluctuations, prevents the use of 
earnings for needed expansion and in- 
vestment. 

Congress has a commendable record 
of passing legislation through the years 
that in most instances has permitted a 
healthy climate for business. This 
started in 1890 when a Republican Con- 
gress passed the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Since that time Congress has attempted, 
with considerable success, to protect 
small businesses, prevent restraint of 
trade, and maintain competition in the 
free enterprise system that has made this 
Nation great. Nonetheless small busi- 
ness must be given a better tax break if 
it is to continue as the cornerstone, yes, 
the very foundation, of the American 
free enterprise systems. Small firms 
usually start operations undercapital- 
ized and even after some successful op- 
eration are unable to attract sufficient 
investment capital. 

- The bill I am offering provides for 
necessary growth and modernization of 
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small businesses by initiating a reduction. 
in normal tax rate from 30 percent to 20 
percent and also providing small firms 
with tax amortization certificates en- 
abling them to write off over a 5-year pe- 
riod the cost of expanding and modern- 
izing their facilities. 

In addition, if the small firm’s taxable 
income is not over $10,000, it would be 
allowed to deduct for modernization 
purposes up to 50 percent of its. taxable 
income with the deductible percentage 
reducing as income increases. 

Other sections of the bill would pro- 
vide accelerated depreciation on pur- 
chases of used equipment or property, 
allow an exemption from estate taxes for 
the so-called good will of a firm as an in- 
centive to its owners to continue the 
business after the death of one of the 
leading figures, and provide for install- 
ment payment of estate taxes over a 10- 
year period to prevent disruption of busi- 
ness operations. i 

These benefits would serve as an in- 
centive for persons to invest in small 
firms as would the additional provision 
for more liberal treatment for losses and 
bad debts. 

The multiple benefits of this proposed 
legislation also apply to the farmer as a 
small-business man. ‘This is also im- 
portant to the farming and ranching 
business in South Dakota. Many family- 
sized farms and ranches would benefit 
greatly from the exemption for the im- 
provement, modernization, and renewal 
of buildings and equipment used in the 
production of agricultural commodities. 


How H. R. 11 Affects Freight Absorption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most frequent questions raised about 
H. R. 11, the equality-of-opportunity bill, 
is whether or not, under this bill, pro- 
ducers could absorb freight. I would 
like to answer this question and in doing 
so, I believe that I may be able to point 
out some aspects of the present law on 
which some of the Members may not be 
fully informed. 

To illustrate, several days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from one of the smaller 
steel companies which I quoie, in part, 
as follows: 

Our competition is from small companies 
up through to the largest, United States 
Steel Corp. 

We have to make freight allowances when 
cur customer’s plant is nearer to another 
strip steel mill than to ours. That means 
that our prices vary according to the loca- 
tion of our customer. 

We cannot stay in business unless we are 
allowed to meet competitive prices. 

Under H. R. 11, introduced by you, would 
we be allowed to meet this competition? 


In my reply to the above question, I 
have tried to point out what the present 
law on freight absorption is and how 
H. R. 11 would fit into the present law. 
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My reply to the gentleman’s letter is as 
follows: 


DEAR SR: * * è This bill will not prevent 
freight absorption; and I think that it will 
in no way change existing law with respect 
to freight absorption practices described in 
your letter. 


DEFINITION OF ILLEGAL PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


The bill is concerned only with a supplier’s 
discriminations in price as between its dif- 
ferent customers where the effect may be, in 
the language of the bill, “substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” This language which defines an 
illegal discrimination is, incidentally, the 
same language which defines an illegal merg- 
er under section 7 of the act and an illegal 
exclusive-dealing contract under section 3 
of the act. 


THREE KINDS OF “SUBSTANTIAL LESSENING” OF 
COMPETITION 


Perhaps the best way to clarify the matter 
for you is to point out that three entirely 
different kinds of competitive situations have 
come to be regarded as “substantially lessen- 
ing” of competition under the act. The 
legislative purpose of the act, both in 1914 
and in 1936, and now, is to curb price dis- 
crimination simply for the reason that the 
practice involves an abuse of marketing size 
whereby big firms destroy or squeeze out 
smaller firms, 


(1) Big supplier destroys small suppliers 

Thus one. kind of “substantial lessening” . 
occurs where a producer which has a con- 
siderable size advantage over its competitors, 
by discriminating in price, destroys the 
smaller competitors. In 1914, the Congress 
was mainly concerned with this kind of 
“substantial lessening.” For example, the 
old Standard Oil Co., which was subdi- 
vided in 1912, had acquired better than a 90 
percent monopoly of refined products sim- 
ply by cutting prices in one market at a time 
until it destroyed its smaller competitors or 
drove them into merger. 


(2) Supplier creates inequalities among his 
dealers 


Another effect of the supplier’s discrimi- 
nating in price is, however, that when you 
have a general regime of discrimination the 
almost invariable rule is that the big buyers 
receive an unearned advantage by which 
they may destroy or squeeze out smaller 
competing buyers. This is the kind of sub- 
stantial lessening with which we were prin- 
cipally concerned in 1936 and with which 
H. R. 11 is concerned. 


(3) Suppliers restrain competition among 
themselves 


Beginning with its so-called basing-point 
cases of a decade or so ago, however, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission injected a third kind 
of substantial lessening of competition. 
Thus there were several cases in which the 
Commission charged, and subsequently 
found, that in some industries the producers 
maintained a basing-point system of pricing 
by agreement and conspiracy in violation of 
the anticonspiracy law. In several of these 
cases the Commission threw in collateral 
charges that the antiprice discrimination 
law had also been violated, on the theory 
that the conspiratorial basing-point system 
involved a systematic discrimination in 
prices. The substantial lessening of com- 
petition which was alleged to flow from this 
discrimination was not that big producers 
were destroying small producers by unfair 
means or otherwise. It was also not alleged 
to be that the discriminations created any 
inequalities among competing buyers which 
put some buyers at a substantial competi- 
tive disadvantage over others. Rather the 
allegation was, as would logically flow from 
the conspiracy charge, that price competi- 
tion among the producers engaged in the 
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systematic discriminations had disappeared 
and thus there was a substantial lessening 
of competition among these producers. The 
Supreme Court upheld this theory in the 
Cement case. 


DISCRIMINATIONS MADE BY CONSPIRACY ARE NOT 
IN GOOD FAITH 


Coming back now to H. R. 11, it is con- 
cerned only with the abuse of power kind of 
lessening of competition by which bigger 
firms destroy smaller firms. It is not con- 
cerned with conspiracy or conspiracy-type 
situations. In short, the bill amends only 
the so-called good faith defense in section 
2 (b) of the act. The bill says, in effect, that 
where a supplier’s discriminatory practice 
results in a substantial lessening of competi- 
tion or tendency to create a monopoly, the 
practice is illegal despite the fact that the 
discriminations may be made in good faith 
to meet the lower price of a competitor. 
Such substantial lessening will require the 
erniforcement agencies to prove that the sup- 
plier is creating such inequalities among 
competing customers that competition is 
substantially lessened. 

The “good faith” phrase in the law, under 
present interpretation, is a presumptive 
matter. The seller who shows that his dis- 
crimination was made to meet the lower 
price of a competitor, or shows that he had 
reason to believe that he was meeting the 
price of a competitor, although he may not 
have been doing so in fact, is presumed to be 
in “good faith’. This presumption is over- 
turned, however, and the absence of good 
faith is established, where the enforcement 
agencies show the existence of a conspiracy 
to carry on the discriminations. Hence our 
third kind of “substantial lessening”, which 
rests On a conspiracy, is not now justified by 
the 2 (b) defense, since it does not now pass 
the “good faith” test. 


WHAT H. R. 11 REQUIRES 


All of this means that under the bill, the 
seller would be required to avoid creating 
such gross inequalities among competing 
buyers that competition is “substantially 
lessened”. Nothing would be added to or 
taken from the present requirement that the 
seller also avoid agreements or common 
understandings with his competitors to use 
a pricing system to lessen competition among 
themselves. 

I hope you will pardon the great length 
of this letter; I wanted to try to make sure 
that you understand precisely what is in- 
volved in the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PaTMAN. 


Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the most recent annual report of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
covering 1956 shows that the REA co-ops 
provided 19,933,423,100 kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy in 1956, and 8,060,- 
625,900 of these kilowatts were pur- 
chased from private power companies, 
representing 40.4 percent of all the cur- 
rent used. The remainder was obtained 
from public power systems and their own 
generators. 

So, it would seem to me that private 
power companies should consider the 
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REA systems in the United States as very 
good customers, especially in view of the 
fact that they purchased over 8 billion 
kilowatts from them in a single year. 
But it seems instead of considering them 
good customers they are bending every 
effort toward the destruction of REA’s 
and public power. 

A new water resources policy, regard- 
ing public power programs that would 
first curb and then eliminate public 
power, was drawn up by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, Secretary McKay, 
then of Interior, and Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson, This recommendation or 
policy goes much further than even the 
Hoover Commission report in its pro- 
posal to stop the generation of power in 
flood control and irrigation projects. 
Even President Eisenhower endorsed the 
plan and presented it to the Congress a 
year ago with this comment: 

I commend the fundamental purpose and 
objectives of this report and I earnestly 
recommend that the Congress give its prompt 
attention to its proposals. 


This plan is the blueprint for the drive 


against Federal power programs and the 


Farm Bureau is leading the drive in this 
session of Congress. In a letter to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower dated February 25, 
1957, Charles B. Shuman, National Farm 
Bureau president, endorsed the Benson- 
McKay-Wilson report and promised to 
line up farmers in favor of it. Shuman’s 
letter to the President states: 

We offer our assistance in the drafting of 
the necessary legislation to accomplish these 
recommendations. We propose to lend our 
support to- the formation of public opinion 
leading to the early enactment of such 
legislation. 


Shuman went on to thank Eisen- 
hower for throwing “the full weight of 
your office” behind the Benson-McKay- 
Wilson report. A copy of this letter is 
on file here in Washington. 

The big pro-utility lobbies which Shu- 
man said were allied with Farm Bureau 
in the campaign against power projects 
are: 

First. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Second. Engineers’ Joint Council—the 
council is a private electric lobby. 

Third. The National Reclamation As- 
sociation which openly wurks as the 
main power lobby front in opposing pub- 
lic power projects in exchange for util- 
ity backing for irrigation projects with- 
out facilities for the generation of power. 

Fourth. The National Water Conserva- 
tion Conference. This power lobby ally 
works in the interest of soil and water 
projects but seeks to steer them away 
from any water projects that would de- 
velop hydroelectric power. 

The Shuman letter to Eisenhower 
stated that Farm Bureau has been meet- 
ing with these organizations to study 
their reports and that Farm Bureau in- 
dividuals, as well as the group collective- 
ly, supports the principles and objectives 
of this report. 

If this Benson-McKay-Wilson report 
were adopted, hydroelectric power would 
no longer be treated as one of the con- 
cerns of the Federal Government. At 
three different points where the report 
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lists the things that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be concerned with in 
handling water resources problems, there 
is no mention of hydroelectric power 
development. 

There is not a single reference to TVA 
in the entire report. It is a surprising 
omission to say the least for a report on 
water resources in the United States to 
make no mention of the world’s most 
outstanding water conservation and 
utilization project in an official Cabinet 
level study of how to use and handle 
water in the United States. The admin- 
istration is trying to promote and subsi- 
dize TVA’s for foreigners on the Jordan, 
Nile, and Tigris-Euphrates Rivers, but 
the original pattern, TVA, is branded 
“creeping socialism” by the President and 
becomes an unmentionable word in his 
Cabinet Committee on Water Resources 
Policies. 

Five lines of attack against present 
and future power projects are laid out 
in the report: 

First. Create additional redtape to 
delay action on water projects. 

Second. Increase the cost of power 
projects as much as possible. 

Third. Return the responsibility for 
flood control to the States. 

Fourth. Subsidize the private interests 
who take over projects in place of the 
Government, which simply means pay 
the private power companies to steal the 
remaining power sites such as Hells Can- 
yon, a resource which belongs to all the 
people of the United States. 

The method proposed to Uncle Sam 
would pay the nonreimbursable cost of 
a dam plus the additional bonus of 10 
percent as a direct donation to the pri- 
vate power companies to encourage them 
to steal the dam site. The report also 
proposes “the making of guaranteed 
loans to private interests for the con- 
struction of projects, but would not make 
guaranteed loans for the power facili- 
ties.” 

Fifth. Worst of all, the report calls for 
the liquidation of existing Federal power 
projects. 

The report makes this recommenda- 
tion twice and in the conclusion states: 
The committee recommends that operation 
of water-resources projects be turned over 
to non-Federal interests in all cases where 
this is practicable. 


And no doubt it would soon be prac- 
ticable to turn over every public power 
project in the United States to the pri- 
vate power trust. 

It has been evident for a number of 
years that public power and the REA 
co-ops were fighting for their lives with 
their backs to the wall, and this admin- 
istration has only added to and intensi- 
fied the efforts of those who have been 
seeking their ultimate destruction. It is 
bad enough when public power and the 
REA co-ops have to fight for their lives 
against a multi-million-dollar power 
trust determined to secure an absolute 
monopoly on every kilowatt of electrical 
energy generated in the United States, 
but their predicament becomes doubly 
perilous when the President of the 
United States and an organization that 
purports to speak for many thousands of 
REA users ally themselves and pledge 
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their wholehearted assistance to the en- 
emies of REA and public power. 

The enemies of REA keep repeating 
over and over the statement that co-ops 
do not pay taxes. I suppose it is the 
old Hitler technique that if you repeat 
a lie often enough and make it big 
enough after a while a majority of the 
people will believe it. But let us take 
the latest available record, which is for 
the year 1955, and see what the facts are 
relative to REA co-ops. In REA Bulle- 
tin 1-1 on page 23, table 20, you will find 
these figures. Taxes paid by REA co- 
ops in the United States in the year 1955, 
$10,979,276; in the State of Missouri, 
$508,925, or more than one-half million 

‘dollars. The three REA cooperative as- 
sociations in the Fourth Congressional 
District, State of Missouri, paid taxes in 
the following amount: Osage Valley, 
Butler, $10,501; Barton County Electric, 
Lamar, $6,007; and West-Central Elec- 
tric, Higginsville, $4,665. 

So you see that when the facts are 
checked the tax propaganda published 
against REA is pure fiction. The total 
REA tax figure for the United States 
does not include taxes paid by public 
power generating facilities such as TVA, 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and others þe- 
cause they pay taxes and make payments 
in lieu of taxes that are not a part of the 
figures quoted above. 


ADDRESS TO ANNUAL MEETING, CALLAWAY ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE, FULTON, Mo. 


(By Rev. Beverly Ashburry, Director of 
Chapel, Westminster College, Fulton, Mo.) 


It is a pleasure and an honor to be with 
you at this annual meeting. I am here as 
a guest and not a member, as a layman and 
not as a professional in this field. However, 
I feel a very close kinship with you because 
of my natural and personal interest in REA. 

For one thing, my own lifetime roughly 
parallels the lifetime of the REA. I am just 
old enough to remember its humble þegin- 
ning, and I have grown in size during the 
same years in which REA has swapped its 
swaddling cloths for overalls and boots. 

For another thing, I was raised in a small 
town in a rural area of Georgia. My mother 
had been raised on a farm, and both her 
family and my father’s owned and occupied 
farmland. This, of course, gave me a per- 
sonal interest in watching the electric bulb 
replace the kerosene lamp and the gas lan- 
tern. In my short life, I have witnessed the 
farm people of my native region emerging 
from darkness into light, from drudgery into 
a more humane life, from senseless hard- 
ship into a life which offered more benefits 
and greater leisure. And all this occurred 
as the result of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 'The REA did a job no one else 
would do, and I believed in it because I 
saw it work. A personal first-hand experi- 
ence like that is more important than all 
the theory in the world—even though I have 
since come to believe in the theory of REA 
just as strongly as I believed in its practice. 

Just look for a moment at what REA 
has meant to Missouri. There are 47 co- 
operatives serving over 263,000 rural con- 
sumers in the State. Twenty years ago 93.6 
percent of Missouri’s farms were in the-dark. 
Fifteen out of sixteen depended on lanterns 
and kerosene lamps. Today approximately 95 
percent of Missouri’s farms have electric 
power, and of those farms 77 percent of them 
are supplied by REA. Twenty years ago only 
6.4 percent had electricity; today, 95 per- 
cent. These statistics point to a revolution 
in living for our people, and I need not name 
the things you have and can do only because 
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of electricity. Let it be said, however, that 
a higher standard of living has resulted, and 
the face of rural America has been trans- 
formed. It should be no wonder that min- 
isters like myself who are concerned for the 
welfare of the people should be so interested 
in and concerned about the REA program. 


IL. THE ATTACK UPON REA 


In the light of what I have said, it is dis- 
concerting and downright disturbing to real- 
ize that REA today is being attacked from 
some quarters. The climate has changed 
from one of friendly appreciation to one of 
hostile suspicion. Some groups with selfish 
motives and unlimited ambitions are now 
seeking to destroy or take over a system 
which has done so much for the country. 
They seek to do this by brandishing false 
slogans and by propagandizing misleading 
statistics and half-baked ideas. They seem 
to have vast financial resources, and they 
intend to use them to gain favor for them- 
selves. 

As an example of this, let me read you this 
advertisement which has appeared this week 
in most of our leading magazines: 


“Are you aware of this strange use of your 
tax money? 


“Several million United States families and 
businesses get their electricity from Federal 
Government electric systems like the TVA. 
And your taxes help pay their electric bills. 
Here’s how: 

“About 23 cents of every dollar you-pay for 
electricity from your independent electric 
light and power company goes for taxes. 
But because of present tax laws, people who 
get electricity from Government plants 
escape paying most of the taxes in their elec- 
tric bills that you pay in yours. They pay 
taxes of only about 4 cents per dollar if their 
power comes from the Government’s TVA, 
for example. So to make up for the lost 
tax revenues which Federal power projects 
don’t pay, you have to be taxed more. 

“Don’t you think something ought to be 
done about this unfair tax favoritism? 


“America’s independent electric light and 
power companies” 

In these ads—whether they be in news- 
papers, magazines, or on radio or TV—the 
private companies would lead the public to 
believe that the REA co-ops are receiving all 
of the power produced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The tempo of these attacks is 
increasing, and the very system which has 
done so much over the past 20 years is now 
threatened with extinction. It is high time 
that we answered this opposition, and I 
should like to do so here and now. 

Item I, tax favoritism: What the advertise- 
ments fail to tell us about is the subsidies 
private companies receive. These com- 
panies are allowed a rapid amortization of 
new facilities for tax purposes. For conven- 
tional businesses, this produces a tax savings. 
But electric utilities do not pay taxes in 
the usual sense but merely collect them 
from their customers as tax expense. So 
when they “write off” their new facilities, 
they actually collect sums from their custo- 
mers as tax expenses but never have to pay 
some of that money in taxes. From June 
1951 through April 1956, the Government 
granted such writeoffs by private utilities 
to the tune of $1,400,000,000, and over the 
estimated life of such a writeoff (83144 
years) these subsidies will amount to $4,- 
800,000,000. That is more than the total 
cost of all REA co-ops and Government dams 
combined. Now, just who is being favored? 

Item II, the distribution of Federal power: 
The advertisements also fail to tell us that 
co-ops buy only 6.6 percent of “public power.” 
Of the other 93.4 percent, the distribution 
runs like this: Federal defense agencies 
(AEC) 29.9 percent, municipalities 19.3 per- 
cent, State and other public agencies 10.9 
percent, private power 33.29 percent. In the 
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light of those facts and figures, it is difficult 
to conceive why REA is attacked so vehe- 
mently as a threat to free enterprise. 

Item III, independent companies: What 
the ads don’t tell us is that these local, inde- 
pendent companies are, in a majority of 
cases, owned and controlled by eastern finan- 
cial houses. Their claim to be independent 
is almost laughable. Eleven eastern houses 
hold multiple, interlocking voting stock in 
100 electric operating companies worth $19 
million. These companies are among the 
largest in the Nation, and they extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are no 
more independent than a slave chained in the 
galley of a ship. 

These items should make it clear that the 
current attack cannot diminish the fact that 
REA is one of our most American institutions. 
What could be more American than rural 
folks going into business for themselves to 
procure electricity that private companies 
had failed to make available? This is not 
socialism. This is free enterprise at its best, 
and only God knows where we would be 
today if there was no REA. Nevertheless, we 
are here, and we know that vicious, insult- 
ing, misleading, untrue propaganda cannot 
destroy what has been built by the extraor- 
dinary ability of ordinary people. At least it 
cannot if we are aware of what the opposition 
seeks to do. 


III. WHAT THE OPPOSITION PROPOSES 


It proposes a so-called partnership with 
private utilities, whereby these companies 
would monopolize the revenue and energy at 
Federal power projects. 

I emphasize the partnership because it rep- 
resents today the spearhead of the current 
attack upon public power. Yet what kind of 
a partnership is it? It is a partnership in 
which the Government relinquishes to pri- 
vate monopolies the powerhouse at Federal 
dams, while the Government continues to 
finance the nonreimbursable features such as 
fish ladders, floodgates, and navigation locks. 

We had a partnership in operation. It 
wasn’t this kind of partnership. It was a 
legitimate partnership between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens. It was the Federal- 
local partnership, under which kilowatts 
were being sold at low cost to whatever dis- 
tributing agency the residents of a particular 
area preferred. 

This was a bona fide partnership. But 
what is proposed today as partnership is no 
partnership at all. It is monopoly and spe- 
cial privilege. For at least 50 years, a private 
stranglehold will be given legal sanctity at a 
great power site, and there will be nothing 
that the men and women in that area can 
do about it, through half a century of time. 

We are told the abandonment of public 
power is necessary in the name of American- 
ism. Yet the preference clause, which safe- 
guards the power supply of our rural electric 
co-ops, goes all the way back to the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt, who was no 
creeping Socialist. 

One of the serious blows suffered by REA’s 
under the new partnership policy was abro- 
gation of 40-year contracts between the In- 
terior Department and cooperatives in the 
Southwest. As a result, the REA’s were 
threatened with bankruptcy or high rates, or 
loss of their independence. 

I cite these things to indicate how politics 
and greed are intruding into programs which, 
until the last few years, were decided by the 
needs of the American people and not by the 
selfish desires of 1 or 2 utility corporations. 

As you are well aware, REA funds have 
been cut but not abolished by Congress. 
You .have been successful in maintaining 
reasonably adequate loan funds and services 
during the past few years. But this cut was 
to be expected. It was forecast by the late 
George W. Norris. He said: “The attack 
upon REA will not be an open assault. The 
attack will be by stealth and treachery be- 
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cause REA is too popular to be attacked 
openly.” 

Let us look briefly at other things which 
are steadily undermining the REA program: 

1. Undoing of regulatory agencies. 

2. Failure to observe public preference leg- 
islation. 

3. Refusal to build transmission lines. 

4. Turning over last-choice sites to piece- 
meal exploitation by private companies. 

5. Undermining existing structures. 

(a) TVA and Dixon-Yates. 

Believe me, the future of REA is fraught 
with danger. We may be faced with extinc- 
tion unless present policies are reversed. The 
present policies also pose the threat that 
atomic power will be given over entirely to 
private companies. This is a threat, because 
we, the taxpayers, have already paid $14 bil- 
lion to develop this source of power, and it 
hardly seems fair that we should pay for it 
all over again—in the way of a profit to pri- 
vate companies, 


IV. WHAT WE SHOULD DO 


In the light of what has been said, what 
should we do? 

We should remember that we have come a 
long way, and we have come that distance 
in spite of formidable and almost impossible 
odds. Every gain has been carried out de- 
spite powerful opposition. 

We must not give up our gains now. Nor 
can we afford to stand still—‘man cannot 
live in a stagnant pool, even a stagnant pool 
of sunshine.” It is time for REA consumers 
to realize their strength and to organize in 
multitudes. This is a day crying for men to 
be aware of what they have and to appreciate 
and fight for it. Now is the time for men of 
vision and character to stand up and answer 
the false propaganda by telling the truth. 
We must act soon if we are to make our 
voices heard, our desires known, and our 
strength felt. Get young people in. 

In order to keep what we have, we must 
first be proud of what we have—remember 
where we were without it. From there we 
need to expose phony propaganda and to tell 
the truth about REA and what it has done. 
Only informed consumers like yourself—who 
take up the fight, who write letters—can as- 
sure the electric service which our dynamic 
Nation demands. Our power policies must 
stimulate the fullest effect by every kind of 
power agency if we are to realize our poten- 
tial living standards and economic develop- 
ment and maintain our armed strength. 
This requires abundant, low-cost electricity 
if we are to have better living, full employ- 
ment, and national security. 

The fight for these things is ours. 
God help us if we fail to win them. 


How NTEA LOADS Your CONGRESSMAN’sS MAIL 
WITH DRUMMED-UP LETTERS ATTACKING 
Co-ops 
The letters. reproduced below provide a 

good example of the methods used by the 

National Tax Equality Association to in- 

fluence Federal tax legislation. 

NTEA sent out the form letter below as 
a means of drumming up letters, wires, and 
telephone calls to Members of Congress. 
(The name of the person who received this 
particular copy has been blocked out at his 
request.) 

Leaving nothing to chance, NTEA sent 
along three sample letters. It suggested that 
they be rephrased in the sender’s own words 
so that Members of Congress could not so 
easily detect a centrally-inspired campaign. 
The three samples appear below. 

The two next-to-last paragraphs in the 
letter below show how far NTEA goes to pro- 
mote anti-co-op letters. It asks that the 
sample letter, rephrased, be returned to it 
witn a supply of the letterhead paper and 
envelopes of the person or firm that will be 
the sender. Then, free of charge, it will 
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have the letters individually typed and will 
return them to the sender ready to be signed 
and mailed to Members of Congress. 
Congressmen soon learn to spot inspired 
letters of this sort. NTEA’s campaign never- 
theless is a reminder that co-op members 
need to do some letter-writing of their own. 
As frequently has been pointed out, the best 
defense against this kind of propaganda is 
well-informed co-op members who maintain 
good relations with their Congressmen. 


NATIONAL- TAX EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., January 16, 1957. 


Mr. $: 

DEAR MR. : You and your organiza- 
tion have long been known for your forthright 
stand on principles in issues vital to pri- 
vate enterprise. It is obvious that many of 
your members cannot long remain in busi- 
ness if the ever-growing Federal tax-free 
co-ops continue their inroads eating all lines 
of business. 

Many national organizations have already 
written the 435 Congressmen and 96 Sena- 
tors, urging action on this pressing problem 
during the 85th session. 

It is imperative that organizations such 
as yours, wielding tremendous power in your 
State, write, wire, phone, or personally see 
your elected representatives in Congress. 

Enclosed are several suggested letters. We 

would appreciate your rephrasing or reword- 
ing one of these letters in your own style, 
returning it with sufficient letterheads and 
envelopes to be sent-to all Congressmen and 
Senators in the State where you operate. - 
- We will, of course, free of charge, individu- 
ally type these ietters and send them to you 
for your signature and mailing from your 
office. 

Your much needed help is deeply appre- 
ciated. Only through concerted action on 
all fronts can success be assured. 

Cordially yours, 
GARNER M. LESTER, 
President. 


“Honorable (name), 
“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Our association, 
representing the druggists in ever” town and 
hamlet in this Nation, is concerned about 
the tax-escape privileges now extended the 
cooperatives. We have joined with other 
trade groups in protesting this unfair dis- 
crimination against the fully taxed proprie- 
tary businesses in this country. 

“We not only feel this is economically un- 
sound but is morally wrong. We cannot 
understand why any segment of the economy 
competing in the market place should have 
an unfair tax advantage. 

“The taxpayers of this Nation are saddled 
with a terrific tax burden, and most of this 
money is being used to protect the interest 
of our country in an unsettled world. It is 
deeply resented when the cooperatives are 
permitted to pay less than their share, when 
they benefit to the same extent as do the rest 
of us. 

“Our association is, therefore, urging you 
and every other Member of the Congress to 
intercede for us before the tax-writing com- 
mittees cf the Congress, asking that the 
cooperative corporations be fully taxed at the 
corporate level and thus remove this unfair, 
un-American discrimination. 

“Will you please advise us what you. are 
willing to do to aid us? Our —— members 
would be very appreciative of your assist- 
ance, 

“Yours very truly.” 


“Honorable (name) 
“House of Representatives, 
- “Washington, D.C. 
“My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The members of 
our association, the National Association of 
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———, having felt the impact of competi- 
tion by cooperatives escaping their share of 
taxes, feel that it is time that legislation be 
enacted that will eliminate this unjust dis- 
crimination. 

“We feel that the tax burden of this coun- 
try should be borne equally by all businesses 
and individuals earning income. 

“Our association, therefore, is asking you, 
and every other Member of Congress, to pre- 
vail upon the tax writing committees of the 
Congress, to the effect that cooperatives be 
fully taxed on the basis of income on the 
same level as corporations and that all tax 
favoritism be eliminated, thus insuring 
equality of taxation for all. 

“May we have an expression of opinion 
from you in this regard? 

“Very truly yours.” 


“The 85th Congress of the United States 
has many grave problems to face. 

“With part of the world in turmoil, with 
the United States needing enormous sums 
of money for defense and assistance, the 
matter of taxation is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

“We feel that the burden of taxes should 
be borne fairly and equally by all businesses 
and individuals. 

“To that end we ask you to use your in- 
fluence with the tax-writing bodies of Con- 
gress to the end that the discriminating 
preference enjoyed by cooperatives be erased, 
and that cooperative income be taxed at the 
corporate level and in equal amounts. 

“At the present time we feel that coop- 
eratives enjoy all the privileges, without 
participating in the burden. 

“May we have an expression of opinion 
from you in this regard? 

“Yours very truly.” 


MISSOURI STATE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHRISTOPHER: Enclosed herewith 
are seven resolutions adopted during our 
annual membership meeting, February 9, 


-which pertain to the following subjects: 


1. Allocation of costs of multiple purpose 
projects. 

2. Increase in rates of interest on rural 
electric and telephone loans. 

3. The Hells Canyon project. 

4. Hoover Commission Report on Water 
Resources and Power. 

5. The National Tax Equality Association. 

6. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

7. Accelerated depreciation certificates 
granted by the ODM to commercial electric 
utilities. 

Also enclosed is reprint of letters that the 
president of the NTEA, Mr. G. M. Lester, has 
mailed most business organizations through- 
out Missouri, which I believe is self-explana- 
tory. To protect the person to whom the 
letter was addressed, we had to block out his 
name. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIUS HELM, 
General Manager. 
ALLOCATION OF COSTS OF MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
PROJECTS 


Whereas the Flood Control Act of 1944 did 
not stipulate a definite formula for allocat- 
ing the various costs in a Federal project; 
and 

Whereas the executive agencies are now 
applying a cost-allocation method and pay- 
out period which are not fair and realistic 
to each use of the projects; and á 

Whereas H. R. 965 has been introduced 
the House by Representative TRIMBLE, of 


Arkansas, and said bill would designate a 
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proper method to allocate cost in Federal 
projects: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 

Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Feb- 
ruary 1957, urges the Congress to pass H. R. 
965 in order to establish a definite guide for 
all executive agencies to follow in cost alloca- 
tion of Federal projects. 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

J. C. Omer, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

JULIUS HELM, General Manager. 


Whereas bills have been introduced in 
Congress calling for an increase in rates 
of interest on rural electric and telephone 
loans; and 

Whereas an increase would place an ad- 
ditional burden on the already hard pressed 
farmer: Be it, therefore 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Febru- 
ary, 1957, urges Congress to seek other means 
of raising revenue. 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. OMER, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

JULIUS HELM, General Manager. 


Whereas the Hells Canyon Dam site on 
the Snake River is the best remaining unde- 
veloped power site in the United States; 
and 

Whereas Senator MorsE and 22 of his col- 
leagues have reintroduced a bill in Congress 
calling for appropriations for Federal con- 
struction of this dam: Be it, therefore 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meet- 
ing in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of 
February, 1957, urges the Congress to ap- 
prove sufficient appropriations to begin con- 
struction of this dam; and be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge all citi- 
zens and organizations interested in the wel- 
fare of the American farmer to give full sup- 
port to full development of this site. 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. OMER, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

JULIUS HELM, General Manager. 


HOOVER COMMISSION ON WATER RESOURCES 
AND POWER 


Whereas the adoption of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Water Resources and 
Power would destroy the Federal program of 
development of public resources from which 
over 300 rural electric systems get their 
wholesale power: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Febru- 
ary 1957, urgently requests the Congress to 
reject the approval or adoption of any part 
of the Hoover Report on Water Resources 
and Power. 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. OMER, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

JULIUS HELM, General Manager. 


NTEA RESOLUTION 


Whereas rural electric cooperatives and 
other consumer-owned organizations are 
recognized by Federal and State statutes as 
an essential segment of our national econ- 
omy, and 

Whereas the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation, a perennial and avowed enemy of 
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all types of cooperatives, persists in dissemi- 
nating false and misleading information in 
an effort to discredit cooperatives and to 
generate pressure that would crystallize into 
unfair laws making it impossible for cooper- 
atives to exist; and 
Whereas NTEA has currently released a 
propaganda movie, The Senator’s Daughter, 
attacking the nonprofit tax status of cooper- 
atives and mutuals; and 
Whereas this well-financed propaganda 
and lobbying organization fails to reveal 
whether it is financed largely by the com- 
mercial utilities, as it has been in the past: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Febru- 
ary 1957, does hereby condemn the action of 
the NTEA as inimical to the best interests of 
farmers and other consumers the country 
over; and be it further 
Resolved, That we earnestly urge Con- 
gress at its next session to initiate an in- 
vestigation of NTEA aimed at bringing to 
light who finances NTEA and what motives 
impel it persistently to attack a vital seg- 
ment of our national economy. 
MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 
J. C. Omer, President. 
ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 
JuLtius HELM, General Manager. 


Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has benefited the American people by fur- 
nishing a yardstick of the value of electricity 
and by pointing the way to flood control, 
navigation, industrial development, and 
health improvement; and 

Whereas rural electric cooperatives in seven 
States depend upon TVA for their power 
supply; and 

Whereas 56 percent of TVA electric power 
must go to the Atomic Energy Commission 
to further its far-reaching program of nu- 
clear development: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meet- 
ing in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of 
February 1957, urges the President and the 
Congress to provide TVA either with appro- 
priations or authority to finance the neces- 
sary expansion of its generating facilities in 
order that it will be able to meet the needs 
of the valley. 

Missouri STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. OMER, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

JULIUS HELM, General Manager. 


Whereas United States Senator Harry F. 
Byrp has instituted an inquiry into the con- 
tinued issuance of accelerated depreciation 
certificates to commercial electric utilities, 
and others; and 

Whereas initially the issuance of such cer- 
tificates was designed as an incentive for pri- 
vate expansion of wartime facilities, which 
justification is not now existent, and hasn’t 
been for years; and 

Whereas such certificates are held by some 
to be a form of subsidy; by others as the 
equivalent of interest-free loans by the Fed- 
eral Government to the recipient; and by 


others as a program of tax forgiveness: Now, 
therefore, be it . 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Missouri State Rural Electrification As- 
sociation, duly assembled this 8th day of 
February 1957, does hereby commend Sena- 
tor Byrn for initiating an inquiry into the 
field of accelerated depreciation certificates; 
and be it further à 

Resolved, That we urge that the inquiry be 
Þroad enough to establish relative effects of 
“operational expenditures” which might be 
questionable, in the fields of advertising, 
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propaganda, public relations, etc.; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That we recommend that the in- 

formation developed from this inquiry be 
transmitted to the Congress and to interested 
persons and organizations. 

J.C. OMER, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

JULIUS HELM, General Manager. 


The Future and the Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] delivered a very fine address at a 
meeting of the Arkansas Basin Develop- 
ment Association, held in Tulsa, Okla., 
on March 8, 1957. Every Member of the 
House is well aware of the tremendous 
interest which Mr. EpMonpson has in the 
development of this great watershed 
through the States of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas and the enormous amount of 
work which he has put into the matter. 
We in eastern Oklahoma are convinced 
that development of the Arkansas Basin 
is the key to the future of the area in 
which we live. The importance of this 
project is pointed out in Mr. EDMONDSON’S 
address, the text of which is as follows: 


THE FUTURE AND THE BASIN 
(Remarks of Representative Ep EDMONDSON) 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Arkansas Basin Development 
Association, it is a good thing to get together 
and to break the bread of fellowship in a 
common cause. 

It can be a very satisfying thing, and even 
an inspiring thing, when the common cause 
which unites men is a great and a noble 
undertaking. 

We break bread tonight in a rededication 
of common purpose in support of such an 
undertaking: the full and early development 
of the Arkansas River Basin. 

For me, and I am sure for many who gather 
here tonight, the fight for the Arkansas 
Basin has been both satisfying and inspiring. 

It has been satisfying, because we have 
already won some major battles along the 
road. If we think of years in terms of miles, 
and 1968 as our target date for navigation on 
this great river, we stand today only 11 miles 
from home. 

The fight for the Arkansas has been in- 
spiring, because this battle for the basin has 
produced a unity of spirit and purpose in 
Cklahoma—and between Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas—which I have not witnessed in my 
37 years as a Sooner. 

What other great cause in your memory, 
peculiar to our own two States, has united 
so firmly the chambers of commerce of our 
principal cities and our smaller towns—the 
governors and the legislatures of the two 
States—and the complete congressional dele- 
gations of Arkansas and Oklahoma? ` 

The leading citizens of Oklahoma and of 
Arkansas—in the ranks of industry, in the 
ranks of commerce, of finance, public rela- 
tions, civic office and all walks of life—have 
joined forces to carry on this battle—and 
have given generously of their time, their 
talent, their energy, and their treasure, to 
advance this cause. 

It is an inspiring thing, and the progress 
thus far made is a testimonial to the de- 
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voted efforts and sacrifice of hundreds of 
these leaders in our two States who have 
dared to champion a great and a magnifi- 
cent dream for Oklahoma and for Arkansas— 
and to work tirelessly to make that dream 
come true. 

Today, in the spring of 1957, we can almost 
see the castles and towers of this great dream, 
in the shadows of the mountains still ahead. 

It would be a pleasant thing tonight, in 
this refreshing company and on this splendid 
occasion, to talk about the magnificence and 
the splendor of the castles and towers in the 
Arkansas Basin’s future. 

The vision of this great and productive 
inland waterway, with its vast storage capac- 
ity of precious water and its vital move- 
ment of coal and oil and the produce of 
industry and agriculture, is a sight to stir 
the imagination and quicken the pulse of 
any basin resident. 

But if I have a mission tonight, it is not 
to stir your imagination or quicken the 
pulses of my fellow citizens. 

The message I bring to you tonight is 
addressed to other qualities—to the resolu- 
tion and determination which we must 
have—all of us—to complete this journey by 
1968. 

Between the goal we seek and the place we 
stand tonight are not only mountains, but 
also a great precipice. We will need all the 
resolution and determination we can mus- 
ter—and a helping hand as well from divine 
providence—to pass over these great barriers. 

The precipice, of course, is the danger of 
another world war. An atomic war could 
not only interrupt all public works, includ- 
ing the Arkansas Basin, it could also pulver- 
ize and disintegrate our modern civilization. 

The duty we owe as citizens, to help pre- 
vent that war, rises above our duty to the 
sovereign States of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

It is a duty we owe to our fellow men, to 
our wives and our families, to our children 
and our grandchildren—who may not know 
tomorrow if that war is not prevented. 

In my own view, there are two duties of 
American citizenship which today transcend 
all others. 

The first is to give our full support to a 
program of national defense—both military 
and civil defense—most likely to give a full 
measure of national security from atomic 
attack. 

The second duty is to lend our full support 
to all honorable efforts on behalf of our Gov- 
ernment to promote world peace and secure 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

If the citizens of our country perform these 
duties, and lend this kind of support to their 
Government, and we who have a responsi- 
bility in that Government do our job as 
well, I believe the chances are good that we 
will cross the precipice of war, and have the 
opportunity, in peace, to climb the moun- 
tains. 

The mountains, of course, are the many 
steps involved in appropriating the money, 
and letting the contracts, and paying the 
bills, to build the great dams and locks which 
will bring navigation to the Arkansas. 

And there is a special mountain in the 
Congress today, on which I recently reported 
by newsletter to the people of the second 
district, which could present some special 
problems. 

I am speaking of the so-called economy 
wave in the House of Representatives, and 
especially in the Appropriations Committee, 
which already has resulted in the cutting of 
millions of dollars from administration re- 
quests for three great departments of Gov- 
ernment. 

There is good argument to be made in the 
cause of economy in Washington, and we in 
the Oklahoma delegation have supported 
that cause on more than one occasion. 

In 1956, Oklahoma’s House Members voted 
unanimously to cut a full billion dollars from 
the foreign-aid program recommended by the 
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administration, and we are prepared to vote 
for further cuts in this field, and in some 
others, in 1957. 

Movements for economy, however, can be- 
come wasteful and destructive when they are 
not selective, and when they do not take 
full accounting of the critical character of 
some governmental programs. 

We do not have a more urgent problem, in 
our entire Nation today, than the problem 
of water and its conservation. 

There is no waste in Government that 
even approaches the terrible and unforgiv- 
able waste of uncontrolled water resources. 

California water engineers have estimated 
the value of an acre-foot of water at $10. 

The 37 million acre-feet of wasted water 
flowing out of Oklahoma each year is an an- 
nual waste of $370 million, by California 
standards. If we cut that value to only $1 
an acre, it is $37 million down the drain, 
each year, in terms of wasted water. 

We do not need to argue in terms of dollars 
and cents, however, to make a case for 
urgency. 

The Chief of Engineers, on more than one 
occasion, has warned that our Nation is 
rapidly approaching a water crisis. 

With present needs for water expected to 
increase 24% times by 1975—and a popula- 
tion figure of 300 million in sight for America 
in 1993—tthere is no room in our 1957 water 
program for a pennywise philosophy. 

The people of America must assert, firmly 
and unequivocally to their Government, 
their determination and resolution to sup- 
port an adequate water program at this 
time. 

And the people of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
must join their representatives in Wash- 
ington in expressing this resolution and 
determination to the representatives of 
other sections. 

I hope the Arkansas Basin Development 
Association will send one of the largest dele- 
gations it has ever sent to Washington, when 
the Appropriations Committee hearings are 
held in May. 

I hope your spokesmen will continue to 
speak from resolute and determined hearts 
of their full support for the basin program. 

With resolution and determination, we 
shall cross the mountains and reach the 
castles and the towers of 1968. 

For my own part, I have taken for my 
battle cry for the Arkansas the famous 
words of William Blake, the English poet, 
who wrote in the 19th century: 


“I shall not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


The Jerusalem we seek is a promised land 
where the great treasure of water is con- 
served and harnessed for the good of our 
people in the valley of the Arkansas. 

Let us carry on the fight together, and 
let no sword sleep in the hand of any man, 
until we have built our Jerusalem. 


St. Patrick’s Day and Commodore Barry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, Ray J. MADDEN, of Indiana, 
delivered the annual St. Patrick’s Day 
speech last Saturday at the Commodore 
Barry Monument, in Franklin Park, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The ceremony is conducted each year 
by the Washington Irish War Veterans 
and includes the placing of a wreath at 
the base of Commodore Barry’s statue. 

Under unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing his remarks in the RECORD. 


SPEECH or Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, or INDIANA, 
BEFORE THE IRISH WAR VETERANS, MARCH 16, 
1957, Barry STATUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Irish War Veterans of the United 
States of America are to be commended for 
preserving the name and memory of Commo- 
dore John Barry, United States Navy, on each 
St. Patrick’s Day at the site of his memorial 
statue in Washington, D. C. 

The memorial ceremony is especially note- 
worthy today because on September 16, last 
year, at Wexford, Ireland, the United States 
Government, represented by an official Con- 
gressional Committee and delegates from the 
United States Navy, sponsored the unveil- 
ing of a monument to preserve the memory 
of this great American naval hero of Irish 
ancestry. After 200 years, our Government 
officially recognized the great deeds and serv- 
ices this Irish patriot contributed in winning 
our war of independence from Great Britain. 

The Congress of the United States through 
a joint resolution, presented a statue of 
Commodore Barry to the Irish nation which 
today stands majestically in Wexford Harbor 
as a perpetual tribute from all Americans 
for the great help that Commodore Barry, 
along with thousands of other Irish patriots 
and sympathizers, gave our Nation in the 
Revolutionary War. 

As a Representative in the United States 
Congress from the State of Indiana, I was 
honored to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives as a member 
of the Congressional Committee representing 
the Congress of the United States at the 
unveiling ceremony at Wexford Harbor last 
September. The representatives of the Irish 
Government joined with the official delega- 
tion from the United States in the unveiling 
ceremonies and the ceremonial banquet on 
that eventful date, Sunday, September 16, 
1956. It was indeed fitting that the various 
speakers on this occasion brought to the 
minds of the assembled throngs as well as to 
millions throughout the world who were in- 
formed through the press, historical facts 
concerning the long time friendship between 
Ireland and the Unitei States of America. 

Events outstanding in the life of Commo- 
dore Barry were recalled. 

Commodore Barry was but a young lad of 15 
when he sailed from the very harbor where 
today is located his magnificent life-size stat. 
ue. As a youth, his heart was always with the 
sea, and he naturally served his apprentice- 
ship on ships and with shipping. Before 
many years, he became commander of a 
merchant ship called the Black Prince which 
afterward under another name became the 
first ship in the Continental Navy. He was 
soon chosen by the Continental Congress to 
have charge of regimenting the vessels of the 
initial naval squadron provided by the Con- 
gress. This was indeed a great tribute to a 
youth, acknowledging as it did his great 
mastery of ships and seamanship. 

In 1776, he was commissioned a captain in 
the Continental Navy by the Congress of the 
United States. I do not propose to take time 
to narrate all of the outstanding battles and 
acts of bravery exhibited by Commodore 
Barry in his naval career in our fight for 
independence. It is only sufficient to say 
that his great contribution and recognition 
by General George Washington and the 
United States Congress bestowed upon him 
the justly deserved title of the “Father of 
the American Navy.” 

Many naval officers who greatly distin- 
guished themselves later received their train- 
ing under Commodore Barry. This list in- 
cluded Richard Dale, Charles Stewart, 
Stephen Decatur, Richard Somers, and others. 
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It was Commodore Barry and these naval ofi- 
cers who pioneered the fighting naval tradi- 
tion of which our Government has taken 
pride down to this day. 

In March 1783, Commodore Barry fired the 
last shot of the sea campaign of the Revo- 
lutionary War. This was not the end of sea 
fighting for this intrepid Irishman; just be- 
fore the turn of the century when the sov- 
ereignty of the newly independent Nation 
was first challenged and the first ships of 
the United States Navy under the Constitu- 
tion were authorized, Commodore Barry was 
named the senior officer in the Navy, a posi- 
tion he held until his death 9 years later. 
His commission in the United States Navy, 
signed by President Washington, was com- 
mission No, 1. 

There is a little story about Barry that I 
particularly like. Just after the close of the 
American Revolution, Barry received Com- 
modore Sweeney of the Royal Navy on board 
his ship for an official call. Feelings of ani- 
mosity still ran high. As the Royal Navy 
commodore was departing, he clasped Barry’s 
hand and said, “Adieu, my countryman.” 

“Not exactly so,” replied Barry, “you, Com- 
modore, are a Briton; I am an American.” 

“I am an Irishman,” Sweeney responded, 
“and so are you. You have too many of the 
strong features of a genuine Irishman for 
me to be mistaken. Your attachment to the 
country for which you have fought and bled 
is both natural and highly to your honor; 
but, sir, you are too good a fellow not to be 
an Irishman.” 

Needless to say, they parted good friends. 

There were times when it was mainly Com- 
modore Barry’s personal prestige which kept 
the American Navy alive. His great vision 
nurtured its healthy development. Above 
all, he was a man of courage, of devotion to 
duty, and of the highest order of personal 
integrity. 

John Barry was too good a man—too good 
an Irishman-—to be consigned merely to the 
pages of history. In these days, when the 
freedom of man is threatened, the whole 
world needs the force of his inspiration, just 
as it has always been felt in the United 
States Navy. 

Commodore Barry, of course, was not the 
oniy Irishman who left the beloved sod of his 
mother country to fight for American inde- 
pendence. He was the pioneer Irish patriot 
who inspired hundreds of thousands who 
followed later: He foreshadowed the others 
that were to distinguish the Irish, who, 
driven from their homeland by oppression 
and foreign domination sought new homes 
in the United States. Above all, they were 
loyal to their adopted land but they always 
were proud of their Irish origin. These 
Irish patriots dedicated themselves to Amer- 
ica and worked at building what they had 
been denied at home—free schools of their 
own choice, a Christian education, an oppor- 
tunity to expand and follow chosen profes- 
sions, and to forget about the British sys- 
tem of class and privilege. Those were the 
days when the infant free United States be- 
came a beacon to people of all nationalities, 
who for generations have come to our shores 
to enjoy the freedom which our great Repub- 
lic is so proud and privileged to offer. 

The statue of Commodore Barry in Wexford 
Harbor will forever be a symbol of deep 
friendship and fellowship between Ireland 
and the United States of America. 

No two nations exist on the globe where 
people’s hearts are more closely entwined 
than Ireland and America. As we today, here 
at this March 17th ceremony, memoralize 
the gallantry of John Barry, we can pay 
tribute to the Irish-American friendship and 
understanding which have long lasted and 
we hope God will preserve this friendship so 
that it will continue to endure ever closer 
and ever deeper for all time to come. 

Too many Americans of Irish descent dur- 
ing these times neglect to find time to read 
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and acquaint themselves with facts of Irish 
history and the great part Ireland played in 
winning our independence during the Revo- 
lutionary War. It might be well to mention 
just a couple of the numerous unpublished 
historical incidents a great number of which 
can be found in our Congressional Library 
and National Archives, revealing facts that 
are of great interest to all true Irishmen. 
Unfortunately, certain writers of history 
neglected or omitted to give just credit for 
the great contribution made by Irish patriots 
in our early fight for freedom. Great’ re- 
verses were experienced by the Revolutionary 
Army during the early days of the war for 
independence. During the hard winter of 
1777, Washington’s troops were deprived of 
adequate clothing, food, and other essen- 
tials so necessary to win a great war. His- 
tory reveals that soldiers were poorly clad, 
some compelled to use gunny sacks for shoes 
by reason of the embargo placed on ship- 
ments to our shores by the enemy. A great 
number of soldiers deserted and others were 
incapacitated for physical reasons during 
this difficult period. It was the spirit of 
the Irish patriots as well as soldiers from 
other oppressed European governments that 
endured these hardships and continued 
through until America won her independ- 
ence. France, through Lafayette; Germany, 
through Generals Steuben and De Kalb; 
Poland, through Generals Kosciusko and Pu- 


‘laski; all with their fellow countrymen, con- 


tributed greatly to the strength of Washing- 
ton’s Army. The infant American Navy was 
able to make its great contribution to vic- 
tory only by reason of the leadership of Com- 
modore Barry. 

The continued success of the British Army 
throughout the year 1776 disheartened the 
colonies and caused leading men in public 
affairs at that time to waver in their stead- 
fastness to continue the war for independ- 
ence. It is interesting to note that Joseph 
Galloway, a prominent American Tory, a 
native of Maryland and of English descent, 
testified before a committee of Parliament 
where he had been called to give his views 
on the progress of the war. On November 
18, 1779, the Royal Gazette, a New York 
newspaper of British origin, printed Mr. 
Galloway’s testimony verbatim. In this tes- 
timony, he specifically stated that about one- 
half of George Washington’s army who fought 
after the hard winter of 1777 were Irish. 
It is also noteworthy that the hearing of 
this committee of Parliament revealed docu- 
ments of the official report of Ambrose Serle, 
private secretary of Lord Dartmouth, the 
English Secretary of State, requesting his 
government to exercise her authority by pro- 
hibiting the departure of any more Irishmen 
to America where they would “do Great 
Britain much injury by adding strength to 
the force of America against her.” Another 
interesting document reproduced at the hear- 
ing was a portion of a long letter from Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Clinton to Lord George Ger- 
main, Secretary of War, dated New York, 
October 23, 1778. This letter related to the 
difficulty of carrying out “His Lordship’s 
instructions to draw off from the American 
Army the number of Europeans which con- 
stituted its principal force’; and on this 
point Clinton remarked significantly: “The 
emigrants from Ireland were in general to 
be looked upon as our most serious antago- 
nists. They had fied from the real or fancied 
oppression of the landlords.” 

The United States from small beginnings 
and through many trials and tribulations 
has now become the greatest nation in the 
world, charged with the heaviest responsi- 
bilities ever to be placed on any nation. 
It is our pride that Irishmen, forced by 
adversity to leave their motherland, have 
made for themselves a position of influence, 
leadership, and high esteem as American 
citizens. 
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Although the United States was especially 
enriched by the extraordinary flow of immi- 
gration from the Emerald Isle, nevertheless, 
Canada, Australia, South America, and other 
nations benefited greatly from the large 
Irish immigration that settled within their 
borders. 

Considering that we are today commem- 
orating the Father of the American Navy, it 
might be well to incorporate with my re- 
marks an Associated Press dispatch from 
Buenos Aires of 1 week ago. It is headlined: 

“BuENOS AIRES, March 11.—Argentina is 
planning elaborate ceremonies to honor Adm. 
William Brown, Father of the Argentine 
Navy, on his centennial next weekend. A 
special delegation is coming from Ireland 
to participate. Brown was an Irishman.” 

For 700 years the péople of Ireland have 
fought against oppression and for freedom. 
This century has brought partial victory to 
the land whose people refused to submit to 
tyranny. You may search the pages of his- 
tory and you will not find a land or people 
matching Irishmen in courage and in devo- 
tion to the land that gave them birth. Lib- 
erty and freedom will win in any nation 
whose people worship at the shrine of men 
who were executed as traitors by their op- 
pressors. Where in all history is there a 
story as pathetic, heroic, and enduring in 
interest, and as inspiring in its theme, as 
the story of Robert Emmett. His life and 
heroic deeds can be recorded in duplication 
again and again in different degrees of hero- 
ism over the centuries’ struggle for Irish 
freedom and self-government. 

The Irish patriot whom our Government 
honored last September at Wexford, Ireland, 
and whom the Irish War Veterans of Wash- 
ington are honoring today was one of the 
most illustrious: Commodore John Barry. 

Ireland won a great victory 30 years ago 
when it established an independent Irish 
Government. The fight for Irish independ- 
ence will never be completely closed until 
the northern six counties are united with 
the rest of free Ireland. That day will even- 
tually arrive. 

The last 20 years has seen world colonial- 
ism shrink and collapse over most of the 
globe. Colonialism will be driven from 
northern Ireland in due time. Then a united 
Ireland will take its rightful place as a free 
and independent nation of the world. 


Address by Hon. John F. Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, Before Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Baltimore, 
Md., March 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, March 16, Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, delivered a very fine 
address before the Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, in Baltimore, Md. 
His address eloquently compares Ire- 
land’s fight for freedom with the recent 
revolt in Hungary, and was warmly re- 
ceived by close to 800 Irishmen who 
gathered at the Southern Hotel to hear it. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting Mr. KENNEDY’s address in full in 
the RECORD. 
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REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN F, KENNEDY, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, St. PAT- 
RIcK’s Day DINNER, 1957 


It is fitting that we remember at this time 
three requests granted St. Patrick by the 
angel of the Lord, in order to bring happiness 
and hope to the Irish: First, that the weather 
should always be fair on his special day, to 
allow the faithful to attend the services of 
the church; second, that every Thursday 
and every Saturday 12 souls of the Irish peo- 
ple should be freed from the pains of hell; 
and third, that no outlander should ever 
rule over Ireland. 

I have not heard a weather report from the 
Emerald Isle tonight, but I am certain that 
no rain fell—officially. Who pays any heed 
to a little Irish mist? And I have no doubt 
that 12 Irishmen have been freed from the 
nether regions this very Saturday. (In fact, 
the toastmaster tells me he thinks he saw 
several of them here tonight.) But certain- 
ly we need no report to tell us that tonight 
no outlander rules over Eire; and the Irish 
people are celebrating this day in peace and 
in liberty. 

But is it not a bitter and tragic irony that 
the Irish should now enjoy their freedom at 
a time when personal liberty and national in- 
dependence have become the most crucial 
issues of our time? No problem weighs heav- 
ier on the conscience of the free world than 
the fate of millions held in an iron captivity 
in areas stretching in a great half-circle 
from the plains beyond the captive city 
of Warsaw in the west to the Red River Delta 
beyond the trampled city of Hanoi in the 
east. And no problem plagues western lead- 
ership more incessantly than the struggle of 
millions in Africa and Asia to cast off the 
yoke of colonialism and achieve the dream 
of national self-determination. 

I know of few men in our land, and none 
in this room, who would ignore these denials 
of freedom as far-off troubles of no concern 
at home. For Irishmen have always been 
concerned with imperialism and repression 
in other lands. Ireland’s chief export has 
been neither potatoes nor linen, but human 
freedom. Throughout its history, its exiles 
and emigrants have fought notably with 
sword and pen, for freedom in other parts of 
the globe. Particularly noted were the 
“wild. geese,” the officers and soldiers forced 
to fiee their native Ireland after the Battle 
of the Boyne. Fighting for the French, they 
broke the ranks of the English at Fontenoy. 
Fighting for the Spanish, they turned the 
tide of battle against the Germans at Melaz- 
zo. And fighting for the American Union 
Army, they bore the brunt of the slaughter 
at Fredericksburg. 


“War-battered dogs are we (they said), 
Gnawing a naked bone; 
Fighters in every land and clime— 
(For) every cause but our own.” 


I do not maintain that the Irish were the 
only race to display extraordinary devotion -to 
liberty, or the only people to struggle unceas- 
ingly for their national independence. His- 
tory proves otherwise. But the special con- 
tribution of the Irish, I believe—the emerald 
thread that runs throughout the tapestry of 
their past—has been the constancy, the en- 
durance, the faith that they displayed 
through endless centuries of foreign oppres- 
sion, centuries in which even their mass de- 
struction by poverty, disease, and starvation 
was ignored by their conquerors. 

(For example, on February 19, 1847, it was 
announced in the House of Commons that 
15,000 persons were dying of starvation in 
Ireland every day; and Queen Victoria was 
so moved by this pitiful news that to the 
society for Irish relief she contributed 5 
pounds. Perhaps we should not be too 
quick to condemn the good Queen, how- 
ever—for in those days the English pound 
was no doubt worth more than it is today.) 
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All this is now past. ‘Yet the heroic annals 
of Ireland’s fight for freedom should be re- 
called today. We are frequently urged to 
accept as permanent the enslaved status of 
the so-called satellite countries; and we are 
under heavy pressure to accept for an indefi- 
nite period those policies of our allies that 
have already postponed too long the grant- 
ing of native rights and self-determination 
in the colonized areas of Africa and Asia. 

But if anyone thinks such restrictions on 
freedom can withstand the irresistible force 
of human liberty, even if backed by superior 
military and political force, then let him 
recall the Ireland of 300 years ago, the simi- 
lar techniques of oppression, the alternating 
hope and despair of the Irish, and the un- 
quenchable thirst for human liberty that 
lingered on despite all defeats and disap- 
pointments. 

I think it is important that we make that 
comparison today—not to revise the un- 
happy memories and national animosities of 
an age gone by—but to remind us all that 
along with the need to worship God, there 
has been implanted in every man’s soul the 
desire to be free. 

Perhaps the chapter of Irish history most 
sharply brought to mind—particularly these 
days when the tragic Hungarian uprising of 
October 1956 is still fresh in our memories— 
is the story of the Irish Rebellion of 1642, 
and its hero, Owen Roe O’Neill. The story 
actually begins with the famous Flight of 
the Earls, in 1607 when the Earl of Tyrone, 
Hugh O’Neill, sailed sadly into exile on the 
Continent accompanied by his young nephew, 
Owen, other members of his family, and 
Rory, the Earl of Tyrconnell. 


“Oh, sad in green Tyrone when you left us, 
Hugh O’Neill, 

In our grief and bitter need, to the spoiler’s 
cruel steel, 

Will you come again, O Hugh, in all your 
olden power, 

In all the strength and skill we knew, with 
Rory, in that hour 

When the sword leaps from its scabbard, 
and the night hath passed away. 

And Banba’s battle cry rings loud at dawn- 
ing of the day?” 


Hugh O’Neill would not come again. He 
died in 1616 still dreaming of returning to 
free his native land, And in Ireland, hope 
gave way to despair. For now the Irish 
people were hard put to keep alive the mem- 
ory of their lost freedom. The education of 
their children and the preservation of their 
native language and customs were con- 
trolled by a foreign dictator—priests were 
imprisoned, tortured and murdered, and the 
Catholic religion all but totally suppressed— 
lands and property were confiscated, basic 
legal rights denied, meetings banned, and 
their very existence regarded with con- 
tempt—and with fear. 

When, in 1644, one Captain Swanley seized 
a ship, picked out from amongst its pas- 
sengers 70 whom he considered to be Irish— 
and threw them overboard—the Journal of 
the House of Commons records that “Captain 
Swanley was called into the House, and 
thanks given to him for his good service, 
along with a chain of gold of 200 pounds in 
value.” “To kill an Irishman,” it was com- 
monly said at that time, “was no more than 
to kill a dog.” 

But, just as the Hungarian people rose 
to cast off their chains when the Russians 
were troubled in Poland, so the Irish rose 
during the struggle between throne and 
Parliament in 1641. Their initial successes, 
however, could not be maintained. Lacking 
arms, lacking experienced military leadership 
and sorely divided by factional disputes, their 
revolt was brutally crushed. On February 
25, 1642, anticipating the slaughter of Buda- 
pest by more than 300 years, the English 
high command gave the following order to 
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its generals in Ireland: “Wound, kill, slay 
and destroy, by all the ways and means you 
may, all rebels and adherents and relievers; 
and burn, spoil, waste, consume and demol- 
ish all places, towns and houses, where 
the said rebels are, or have been, relieved 
and harbored, and all hay and corn there; 
and kill and destroy all the men inhabitants 
therein who are able to bear arms.” 
Overwhelmed with despair, outnumbered 
and outclassed, the Irish revolutionaries— 
led by a dedicated but untrained lawyer 
name Phelim O’Neill—were prepared to sur- 
render all that remained. Then, suddenly, 
from the Boyne to the sea, from county to 
county, from mouth to mouth, the joyous 
word was passed: “Owen Roe has come.” 


“Glad news, glad news for aching hearts 
comes from the northern shore! 
Ho! Phelim, rouse your sorrowing soul, and 
raise your head once more! 
Magennis and Maguire, come from out your 
*leagured tower, 
And spit upon their Saxon laws—defy their 
Saxon power! 
For eyes are fired that erst shone mee, and 
tongues loosed that were dumb— 
Up Gaels! Up Gaels! Revenge! Revenge! 
Owen Roe, Owen Roe is come!” 


On July 6, 1642, having successfully evaded 
the British fleet, Owen Roe O’Neill stepped 
ashore in the north of Donegal. Nephew of 
the famous Earl of Tyrone, already famous 
in his own right for his brilliant battle for 
Spain at Arras, the greatest Irish general 
of his time was home at last—and he ral- 
lied around him a once ragged army and a 
once despondent citizenry. Owen Roe the 
Liberator, he was called—‘“the worthiest war- 
rior of them all”; and ignoring the jealousies 
and the petty divisions that hampered his 
efforts, he went steadily forward to his ap- 
pointed task of building an army and driv- 
ing the enemy from his native shores. 

Finally, in June of 1646, with a greatly 
outnumbered army and with no artillery 
whatsoever, he fought and won his greatest 
battle, the famous victory of Benburb.. 
Launching a whirlwind attack with the cry 
of “Sancta Maria!” he wiped out the enemy’s 
army in one brief hour, captured enough 
equipment to outfit his entire force, and 
left 3,300 of the enemy dead on the battle- 
field. Fatalities in his own ranks numbered 
exactly 70. 

It was a great day for the Irish—just as 
October 23, 1956, was a great day for the 
Hungarians—and these are the days that 
live in the minds of men long after all else 
has been crushed. For rival factions sued 
for an unworthy peace, dissident parties and 
jealous leaders fought among themselves and 
against Owen Roe; and thus a divided Irish 
nation was dismally unprepared for the in- 
vasion of Oliver Cromwell. And when at 
last they instinctively turned to the great 
liberator whom they had shamed and abused, 
Owen Roe fell ill before he could rejoin 
his army—and died the victim, it was said, 
of a poisoned nail placed in his shoe by an 
agent of Cromwell. 

The entire Irish nation was overwhelmed 
with grief. 


“Did they dare, did they dare, to slay Owen 
Roe O’Neill? 
Yes, they slew with poison him they had 
feared to meet with steel, 
Had he lived—had he lived—our dear coun- 
try had been free, 
But he’s dead—but he’s dead—and 
slaves we’ll ever be. 


“Sagest in the council was he, kindest in 
the Hall; 

Sure we never won a battle—twas Owen 
won them all, 

Soft as woman’s was your voice, O’Neill! 
bright was your eye, 

Oh, why did you leave us, Owen? Why did 
you die? 
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“your troubles are all over, you’re at rest 

with God on high, 

But we're slaves, and we’re orphans, Owen— 
why did you die? 

We're sheep without a shepherd, when the 
snow shuts out the sky— 

Oh, why did you leave us, Owen? Why did 
you die?” 


So ends the story of the Irish rising of 
1641. O’Neill’s wife fled into exile, his son 
was captured in battle and beheaded; and, 
their armies overwhelmed, the Irish people 
were brutally slaughtered and enslaved by a 
ruthless and relentless Cromwell. In still 
another parallel to last fall’s tragic events in 
Hungary, the entire population of Ireland 
within a few years after O’Neill’s death had 
declined by more than 50 percent—the result 
of human slaughter, mass deportation, and 
a great exodus of exiles and emigrants. 


“They are going, going, going, and we can- 
not bid them stay, 
For their fields are now the stranger’s, 
where the stranger’s cattle stray. 
But no foreign skies hold beauty like the 
rainy skies they knew, 
Nor any night-wind cool the brow as did the 
foggy dew.” 


To those hapless exiles from the Emerald 
Isle, as to those fleeing Budapest today, and 
those struggling against overwhelming odds 
in other parts of the world, the prospects for 
the liberation of their homeland seemed very 
remote, indeed. And yet, as Sir Roger Case- 
ment told the British jury that sentenced 
him to hang for high treason in 1914: “Ire- 
land has outlived the failure of all her 
hopes—and yet she still hopes.” 

“Treland has seen her sons—aye, and her 
daughters, too—suffer from generation to 
generation always for the same cause, meet- 
ing always the same fate, and always at the 
hands of the same power; and yet always a 
fresh generation has passed on to withstand 
the same oppression. The cause that begets 
this indomitable persistency, preserving 
through centuries of misery the remem- 
brance of lost liberty, this surely is the no- 
blest cause men ever strove for, ever lived for, 
ever died for.” 

May this spirit, and this story of 1642, and 
all the stories of Irish martydom like it, be 
recalled in this year of 1957, in the minds of 
the oppressors, in the hearts of the oppressed, 
and in our own Nation’s Capital. 

It is a shocking fact that too many of the 
brave but discouraged men and women be- 
hind the Iron Curtain feel that the United 
States has abandoned them to permanent 
captivity. It is equally shocking that mil- 
lions of Africans and Asians look with sus- 
picion upon the United States as a sympa- 
thizer with colonialism and continued west- 
ern domination, This Nation, after all, had 
to battle for its own independence from for- 
eign control with the help of friends from 
other lands. We gave self-determination to 
our own dependencies; and we were for more 
than a century unafraid to speak up in oppo- 
sition to the exploitation of any peoples by 
any outside power. 

I would not equate the rapidly diminish- 
ing colonialism of the West with the brutal 
colonial policies of the Soviet Union. But I 
am confident that both are eventually as 
doomed to failure as was the subjugation of 
the Irish people. 

I do not wish to oversimplify endlessly 
complex problems, to deny the measures 
taken by ourselves and our allies to clarify 
this issue of independence, or to ignore the 
dangers of moving too fast either in the 
Soviet satellites or the Western colonies. But 
the fact remains that in both areas human 
beings who were born free and equal are in- 
evitably going to demand their full freedom 
and equality; and one by one, sooner or later, 
regardiess of what is done to encourage or 
discourage them, they will obtain that free- 
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dom. And the only question then will be 
whether they will thereupon regard us as a 
friend who offered hope and encouragement 
in their darkest hour, or as a stranger—who 
left them to be “sheep without a shepherd 
when the snow shuts out the sky.” 
Therefore, let us here resolve that our Na- 
tion will forever hold out its hands to those 
who struggle for freedom today, as Ireland 
struggled for a thousand years. Let us 
recognize what the events of the past year 
in Hungary and Poland and Ghana and 
Algeria have firmly demonstrated—as the 
struggles in Ireland and elsewhere demon- 
strated in centuries gone by—what must of 
necessity be the cornerstone of our foreign 
policy, and every nation’s foreign policy, for 
all time to come—that there may be satel- 
lite governments, but there are never satel- 
lite peoples—that nations may be colonized, 
but never men—and that whether a man be 
Hungarian or Irish, Catholic or Moslem, 
white or black, there forever burns within 
his breast the unquenchable desire to be free. 


The Spirit of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the RECORD an 
address I prepared for delivery at the 
90th annual banquet of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, in Cleveland, and 
over KYW-TV and WJW and WERE 
radio stations, Cleveland, on the Spirit 
of St. Patrick: 


St. Patrick’s day here in the United States 
has long been a special occasion for festivi- 
ties, parades, banquets, and above all else, 
serious thinking and reflection on the herit- 
age of the Irish people. 

It is the American tradition that St. 
Patrick’s Day is the occasion to recall the 
many wonderful contributions made by the 
sons and daughters of Ireland toward making 
this a better world for everyone. There is 
scarcely a field of human endeavor in which 
this tradition cannot be applied with merit 
and currency in understanding the problems 
of our days. 

I have chosen as my subject, Eamon de 
Valera, again elected Prime Minister of Ire- 
land, his participation in the old League of 
Nations, and the wise prophecies of that 
Irish statesman on the subject of peace or 
war. 

The question of war or peace is an all im- 
portant one to the people of the United 
States. We know from hard experience that 
wars can only be prevented by positive lead- 
ership, courage, and vigilance. 

After World War I the League of Nations 
was established to prevent future war. The 
League of Nations sought to bring about 
negotiated settlement of disagreements be- 
tween nations which in past generations 
have been the outstanding cause of war, to 
effect a general disarmament, and to ad- 
vance understanding among nations and 
people. In 1935 the League of Nations was 
presented with a real test when Mussolini 
invaded Ethiopia. The issue was whether 
a great power could invade and occupy a 
smaller power without suffering penalties 
imposed by the other member states of the 
League of Nations. Eamon de Valera at that 
time warned that this was the crucial test 
of the League of Nations. He warned that 
if aggression against the small and defense- 
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less countries went unpunished, the days of 
the League of Nations were numbered. 

The League of Nations took no action to 
stop Mussolini; Ethiopia was coldly written 
off by the League. 

Thereafter a series of events were set in 
motion which led inevitably to the outbreak 
of World War II. It is now clear that had 
the league taken swift and positive action 
against the aggressor nation, the major 
events leading to war which followed could 
have been prevented. The failure of the 
league to take action increased the boldness 
of the dictators of that era. Soon those 
same dictators engaged in aggressive actions 
to show their contempt for the weakness and 
inaction of the League of Nations. 

Prime Minister De Valera made another 
prophetic statement concerning war when 
the Dictators Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, and 
the war lords of Japan were launching their 
campaigns to carve up the world into spheres 
of despotism. Speaking before the League 
of Nations in September 1938 he said: 

“The psychology of people facing the pos- 
sibility of war is amazing. * * * Nothing 
has impressed me so much as the sudden 
and complete abandon which can seize re- 
sponsible men when they are for a long time 
confronted with what they regard as un- 
reasonable selfishness, or obstinacy, or dis- 
regard of consequences on the part of those 
whom.they have been endeavoring to con- 
vince. 

“In that, I believe, lies a very grave dan- 
ger for the present. At a certain stage, men’s 
patience becomes exhausted; a proper sense 
of values is lost; discretion is thrown to the 
winds. *.* + A policy of drift is accepted 
and events are allowed to take command and 
determine the result.” 

Shortly thereafter the policy of drift in 
the League of Nations opened the way for 
dictators to instigate World War II. After 
a period of cold war threats and promises 
the dictators Hitler and Stalin signed a 
treaty which set off the war. 

The dictators were convinced that the 
League of Nations was helpless, that democ- 
racy had lost its dynamic driving force and 
that the future belonged only to those who 
were aggressive, prepared, and ready to fight. 

The trumpets of the dictators heralded the 
coming of a new order—preceded by war 
against the small and weaker nations. 

Recent events offer disturbing evidence 
that a policy of drift is taking command over 
the affairs of freemen, that events controlled 
by the enemies of peace and human freedom 
are beginning to cast their ominous shad- 
ows upon the future. 

The United Nations has demonstrated that 
as presently constituted it is incapable of 
preventing aggression or defending the rights 
of small nations, or even protecting the basic 
human rights which it was established to 
guarantee. 

In the case of heroic Hungary, the United 
Nations stood paralyzed while the godless 
Russian Communists slaughtered the Hun- 
garian patriots who sought nothing more 
than the basic freedoms which the United 
Nations and all its member nations are sup- 
posed to support and defend. 

Finally, when world condemnation of Rus- 
sian brutality had reached a fever pitch, 
the United Nations General Assembly adopt- 
ed a resolution condemning Russian ag- 
gression against Hungary and calling for the 
withdrawal of the Red army from that rav- 
aged land. 

But the United Nations has not taken one 
single step to date to enforce that resolution. 
Words—meaningless words are all that the 
United Nations has offered to stop a new 
wave of aggression which carries all the ear- 
marks of a prelude to world war III. 

In the Middle East crisis, where another 
dictator was attempting to cut off the life- 
line of Europe, aided and abetted by the 
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Russian aggressors, the United Nations curi- 
ously attempted to punish the small nation 
of Israel because it had the courage to fight 
for its national survival. With an air of 
frustration, if not despair, the United Na- 
tions struck out at Israel because someone 
had to be punished for the ineptness, the 
inaction and the general confusion in the 
United Nations. 

Thus, the United Nations has fallen into 
the quicksand of weakness which suffocated 
the League of Nations. 

We have reached the point where the 
determination of our leaders to stand up 
for what is right has been seriously impaired. 

The great American sense of values of our 
leaders has been numbed in the cold war 
struggle with the masters of the Kremlin. 
We once supported, without reservation, the 
right of all people to freedom, self-determi- 
nation and national independence. That 
was the time when we would have no un- 
derstandings whatever, open or secret, with 
tyrants or dictators who deprive the people 
of their right to self-government and in- 
dividual liberty. 

We believed that men could not be half 
free and half slave.. That all men, of right, 
ought to be completely free. Today some 
of our leaders shamelessly express their sup- 
port for so-called national communism 
which violates everything we have stood for 
and fought for since the birth of our Nation. 

Discretion has been thrown to the winds 
in our relations with the governments of 
other nations. 

By recognizing tyrannical regimes we 
cloak them with respectability which they 
are using in a conspiracy to destroy all that 
is good in this world. 

A policy of drift has taken hold here in 
the United States because events are allowed 
to take command and determine the results. 

An example of this drift is presented by 
the stand taken by the American delegation 
to the United Nations when only last week 
it announced that the United States would 
not press the United Nations resolution on 
Hungary any further, because some other 
nations of the free world took a cool attitude 
toward that resolution. 

The Russians, as the whole world knows, 
refuse to obey that U. N. resolution. The 
Russians have thus won another victory by 
default of our leaders. 

Our present foreign policy is motivated by 
a desire to win some dubious popularity 
contest. 

In no way is it related to firm support for 
those immutable moral and political princi- 
ples which alone can preserve the dignity of 
man and bring a just and lasting peace to 
all the world. Our leaders have entered 
upon a policy of drift, in which events, 
caused by those who live by aggression and 
war, are allowed to take command and deter- 
mine our destiny. 

We must see to it that the mistakes of 
the League of Nations are not repeated in 
the United Nations. This we must do if we 
are to prevent world war III and create the 
basis for a just and lasting peace. 

It is not too late to stop the policy of drift 
which very well could cause us to stumble 
into world war III. 

What the world needs most today is the 
spirit of good St. Patrick. St. Patrick taught 
the Irish race love of their fellow man, re- 
spect for the rights of others, the great vir- 
tues of charity, patience, forbearance, and 
humility. St. Patrick gave the Irish people 
their indomitable belief in the dignity of 
man and the inevitability of the triumph of 
right over might. 

St. Patrick taught the Irish people love of 
God and love of country. 

That is the spirit of St. Patrick. 

That is the spirit the world so badly needs 
today. 
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Disability Benefits Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in the history of social-security 
legislation, the last Congress added a 
program of disability benefits so that 
people who have been retired from the 
labor force by a crippling illness or injury 
are now entitled to social-security pay- 
ments provided they are age 50 or over. 
The bill as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have provided such 
benefits regardless of age. But, as you 
will recall, the compromise measure, 
which became law during the last days 
of the 84th Congress, used a much less 
liberal approach which limited the right 
to benefits to eligible men and women 
aged 50 or over. 

In the months which have passed 
since August 1956, when the law was 
passed, I have talked with the people of 
my district and studied the subject. I 
have become more and more convinced 
that age should not be a factor in deter- 
mining whether a man is entitled to dis- 
ability benefits. I am concerned þe- 
cause, under present law, a man aged 45 
who can no longer work because he is 
completely incapacitated, is not entitled 
to benefits, whereas his neighbor, aged 
50, can receive benefits. Certainly the 
man 45 is just as effectively retired and 
as badly in need of benefits as is the man 
aged 50. 

This discrimination because of age 
creates a vicious inequity in our social 
security system. 

The disability plan requires a substan- 
tial work record under the social security 
plan. To qualify, a worker must show 
both a substantial and recent work his- 
tory. Thus as to work record and con- 
tributions, two workers may meet the 
requirements on an equal basis—but the 
younger man cannot qualify because of 
his age. 

Fortunately no such age distinction is 
made in connection with the disability 
freeze provision of our social security 
law which, in effect, preserves the insur- 
ance and benefit status of workers who 
have been determined to be permanently 
and totally disabled. We are today; 
therefore, making disability determina- 
tions regardless of age in our social se- 
curity system. We are determining 
that younger men and women, as well as 
those in the 50 and over age group, are 
severely disabled. But we then illogi- 
cally say that only those who are 50 or 
over are entitled to benefits. 

Because I am convinced that the young 
people of this country and their families 
who undergo the misfortune of having a 
crippling illness or injury to the wage 
earner are equally entitled to disability 
benefits, I am today introducing a bill 
which would remove the age requirement 
in our disability benefits plan. In the 
words of the recent report of the com- 
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mittee on economic needs of older peo- 
ple of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
published last year: 

In effect (total and permanent) disability 
frequently represents premature super- 
annuation. When it occurs relatively early 
in life, it may have more serious effects for 
the family and for society than forced re- 
tirement in old age, for the worker is likely 
to have responsibility for the support of 
children, and the family commonly faces 
heavy medical expenses as well as loss of 
earnings. The effect of total disability on 
the need for socially provided income is 
evident in all studies of the composition of 
mone rolls, even in periods of high employ- 
ment. 


A real protective disability benefits 
program for all workers is provided by 
my bill at slight cost to the disability 
trust fund. According to the best esti- 
mates, it would add costs of around one- 
eighth of 1 percent of payroll for the 
worker and an equal amount for the em- 
ployer. I believe that it may be possible 
to finance disability benefits for all work- 
ers without increasing the tax. The rea- 
son for this is that the disability trust 
fund was overfinanced in the sense 
that the amount added to social security 
tax to finance the plan exceeded cost 
estimates, But, even if it were necessary 
to increase the tax in the piddling 
amount of one-eighth of 1 percent each 
for worker and employer, I am convinced 
that the people of this country would 
gladly support a measure to provide the 
same protection against loss of earnings 
because of permanent disablement for 
our country’s young people and their 
families as are provided for those aged 
50 and over. 


Germany: A Good Risk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, because I 
believe that at this point in the swiftly 
changing currents of the United States 
relations with the other nations of the 
world a fresh study is required, I have 
undertaken the task of trying to look at 
each country anew in the light of exist- 
ing facts and conditions. No mature 
evaluation of our foreign policy can be 
made unless we are aware of, and have 
an understanding of, the condition of 
each country not only as a political unit 
in and of itself but in its interrelation- 
ships with the other countries of the 
world. 

We have lived through a period in the 
last decade of witnessing former enemies 
alining themselves currently with us. 
We have seen former friendly countries 
retreat to neutrality, and we are witness- 
ing today the emergence of nationalism 
in Asia and Africa and the Middle East 
which shatters former patterns of the 
dealings we once had with them. 

Unfortunately our reactions to political 
units or nations have been, in the main, 
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visceral, based on emotions which have 
been generated by conditions which no 
longer hold true. 

I have chosen to begin with Germany 
since, as former enemy and present 
friend, it most readily lends itself to fresh 
examination. We cannot doubt that 
much of the individual’s evaluation of 
present-day Germany still rests on the 
image of a Germany first conquered and 
defeated by itself alone, and then con- 
quered, in turn, by the world it sought to 
destroy. Hence we must begin by asking 
ourselves, “What is Germany today? 
How did she measure her own guilt, and 
how did she, out of the rubble and the 
fire, arise to take her place with the na- 
tions of the West? Where is she head- 
ing? What are her problems peculiar to 
herself which make her a pivotal point in 
the operation of American foreign 
policy?” 

I begin with a quotation from the Ger- 
man economist, Hans Otto Wesemann: 

In January 1947, nearly 2 years after the 
end of hostilities, German production was 
still in such a state of devastation and col- 
lapse that it was estimated that each in- 
habitant in the British Zone would get only 1 
new suit of clothes every 40 years, 1 shirt 
every 10 years, 1 pair of socks every 4 years, 
and a pair of shoes every 3 years. At the 
same period the average food ration consisted 
of less than 1,000 calories—40 percent of the 
physiological minimum requirement. 

That was 1947, 1 year before the currency 
reform, less than a decade ago. The German 
economy presented a picture of total chaos. 
The currency was unstable, the cities more 
or less in ruins, 500 million cubic yards of 
rubble had to be removed, railroad and mo- 
tor trafic had shrunk to fractions of their 
former volume, the German merchant ma- 
rine no longer existed, and every day thou- 
sands of refugees poured into Western Ger- 
many from pre-Hitler German territories in 
the east—in the end they totaled 10.9 mil- 
lion. These people crowded into an area 
embracing only 52 percent of the former ter- 
ritory of the Reich. Dismantling of the in- 
dustrial plants for reparations reduced the 
already wretched productive capacity of the 
country still further. Worst of all was the 
breakdown of all moral standards in business 
life and all confidence in the economic poli- 
cies of the government. 


Yet from this point on, the Germans 
went forward to meet the challenges of 
defeat, poverty, and despair, until today 
it is commonplace to read of the miracle 
of German recovery. In appraising 
this miracle, we remember that before 
Hitler let loose his holocaust, Germany’s 
population was roughly 70 million in an 
area of some 182,000 square miles. To- 
day, the bitter fact of separation leaves 
the Federal Republic of Germany with 
some 50 million in an area of some 95,000 
square miles. Berlin itself has a popula- 
tion of 34% million, of whom over 2 mil- 
lion live in the western sector and the 
rest in the Soviet-controlled eastern 
sector. The total population of the So- 
viet zone of occupation is almost 17 mil- 
lion in an area of 41,382 square miles. 

The territories east of the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers, including Pomerania, Si- 
lesia, and East Prussia, with some 81⁄2 
million people, are now principally under 
Polish control and partly under the dom- 
ination of the Soviet Union. 

While it cannot be denied that at first 
the people of Germany—and I have ref- 
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erence here to the Federal Republic of 
Germany—cloaked themselves in resent- 
ment and bitterness, neither can we deny 
that the German people threw off this 
cloak in a surge of energy unequaled by 
any other period in its history. 

Perhaps the most significant fact to 
note in the story of Germany’s recovery 
is its development through its adherence 
to a basically free-enterprise economy. 
An appreciation of antitrust laws—an 
appreciation which is so tragically lack- 
ing in other European countries—en- 
abled Germany to move forward so that 
competition could, in the main, be free 
and vigorous. I will come back again in 
future studies to the damage done to 
other European economies by the very 
absence of restraints against monopolies 
and monopolistic practices. Hence, in 
Germany we find in its economy three 
principles established: Freedom of com- 
merce, principles of free trade, and the 
fight for free convertibility of currencies. 

The economy of Germany does, how- 
ever, have its “soft spots.” One of them, 
as in the United States, is that of agri- 
culture. Another is that of the dwindling 
of population, a consequence of the drop 
in birth rate during the war years. An- 
other is the heroic absorption of some 10 
million refugees, about half of whom 
have yet to be rehabilitated and trained 
for their place in the German economy. 

While it is true that some industry and 
housing was subsidized by the German 
Government, we find that the need for 
these subsidies, taking various forms, of 
course, has diminished or withdrawn. 
We see this particularly in the tremen- 
dous housing program undertaken by the 
Federal Republic. Its achievement in 
construction is particularly staggering. 
We note that between 1949 and 1955 a 
new house is built for every fifth in- 
habitant of the Federal Republic. 

The Germans themselves feel free to 
acknowledge the basic contribution of 
Marshall aid to their spectacular rise in 
productivity, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods, durable and soft. 

Today, full employment exists. 

At this point, Germany seems to have 
discarded to a degree never known be- 
fore any policy that would tend to draw 
her into isolation. She has joined with 
the West in the organization of NATO. 
She has moved closer and closer in the 
imaginative proposals of furthering in- 
tegration of Europe through her mem- 
bership in GATT. She has moved for- 
ward to help in the establishment of a 
European common market and on the 
Euratom project. The question of the 
Saar has been settled between France 
and Germany with the signing of the 
Saar Treaty. 

Without the gift of prophecy, we can- 
not say in what direction Germany will 
ultimately turn. Wein the United States 
must admit freely that we can only be 
masters of our own fate. We cannot 
captain the soul of another country. 

We have heard the apologists for Ger- 
many. We have heard the barren ex- 
cuses of a number of Germans of “the 
other fellow did it, not me”; and “I did 
not know of the mass murders.” We 
have heard how they were misled by 
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Hitler; we have heard you cannot con- 
demn a whole nation; we have heard it 
all, and doubtless we shall continue to 
hear it. 

But we today are concerned with 
whither Germany now, and the direction 
can only be given us by the signposts 
along the way. We know that the Fed- 
eral Republic has moved with the West; 
that it is moving with rapidity and vision 
toward closer cooperation with the free 
countries of Europe. We know that it 
has embraced political as well as eco- 
nomic freedom. We know that the cul- 
tural expression of Germany, blacked out. 
during the years of the Hitler terror, has 
slowly begun to emerge. Here I might 
say parenthetically and at this writing 
that the development of the arts has 
lagged behind the economic resurgence, 
although we already see the emergence 
of art and art forms which were once 
an integral part of German culture. The 
German people do not and cannot “live 
by bread alone.” 

We know that the main political 
parties of Germany are moving toward 
the center, wary of the extremes of the 
right and the left. These are healthy 
signposts and they presage for the good. 

There is, however, within Germany 
today one area of emotional content 
which can swing Germany in another 
direction—I say it can, I do not say it 
will—and that area is the unification of 
Germany. 

It is not necessary for me at this point 
to contrast the conditions in Free Ger- 
many with those prevailing in East 
Germany. West Germany does not— 
and, I shall add, cannot—subdue its 
restlessness, its understandable passion 
for reunification. Just so long as Ger- 
many is split, just so long will the seeds 
of discord remain, not only in Germany 
but across the territories of Europe and 
the United States as well. The basic 
question, of course, is what price will 
Germany pay for reunification. Will 
she, as many of the advocates would 
enjoin, bargain away her Western orien- 
tation—in other words, retreat to neu- 
tralism—as a price of unification? 

We have seen lately signs of distress 
within Germany lest East Berlin rise, 
as did Hungary, and provoke Soviet 
terror which could easily spill into West 
Germany. Neither they nor we have 
forgotten the uprising of June 1953 in 
East Berlin which preceded the revolts 
of Warsaw and Budapest. How often is 
the question being asked, Shall we make 
our peace with the Soviet Union and, by 
withdrawal from NATO, permit a bar- 
gain to be struck? Or will Germany, 
moving forward with the energy so far 
displayed to aline herself unequivocally 
with the free countries of the world, con- 
tinue to do so stanchly, awaiting a gen- 
eral settlement in the cold war which 
would, and must, bring with it reunifica- 
tion? On this all the free nations of the 
world stand together. There can be no 
general settlement without the inclusion 
of a unified and a free Germany. 

We must point to Conrad Adenauer’s 
statement of 1 year ago: 


Everything that has been accomplished in 
the Federal Republic in the past few years 
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is of importance to the whole free world. 
We believe that the ways and means by 
which these achievements were effected are 
essentially the same as those followed in 
America and other western countries— 
namely, setting free individual initiative and 
promoting a sense of responsibility of each 
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toward all. It is encouraging to note that 
no longer does “all” refer solely to one’s 
own country but to the entire community 
of free nations. 


Fortunately, this is today still the 
overriding sentiment of Germany. It is 
her task, and in some measure our own, 
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that in 1 year, 10 years, 20 years, this 
sentiment be one of the cornerstones 
upon which to rest the peace and security 
of the world. May it be saved. I believe, 
notwithstanding the difficulties and 
dilemmas facing her, Germany—West- 
ern Germany—is a good risk. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 19, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, who rulest all things in wisdom 
and righteousness, our wills are ours to 
make them Thine. In all the tangle of 
human relationships, help us to be as 
hard and stern with ourselves as we are 
critical of other people. Save us from 
missing the highest goals by self-pity or 
self-indulgence. 

In a day of confusion and evasion, let 
our thinking be keen and clear, our 
speech frank and open, our actions cour- 
ageous and decisive. May the glaring 
surface lights in the streets not blur for 
our eyes the shining principles above 
them that are steady as the stars. We 
ask it in the Redeemer’s name. Amen: 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, March 18, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 5520) to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
maximum interest rate permitted on 
United States savings bonds, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5520) to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
maximum interest rate permitted on 
United States savings bonds, was read 
twice by its title and referred to sae 
Committee on Finance, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. KNOWLAND was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate for the remainder of today and 
until Friday. 

CIII——-246 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JouHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Production, Marketing, and 
Prices, of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, was authorized to meet 
today during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Public Works was authorized to 
sit during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee was au- 
thorized to sit in executive session dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. In that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements will 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON TIN OPERATIONS 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Facilities Corporation, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Corporation on tin operations for the 
6-month period ended December 31, 1956 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


Report oF Export-Import BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 
A letter from the President, Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that bank covering the period July—Decem- 
ber 1956 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949, RELAT- 
ING To LEASING SPACE FOR FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, transmitting a draft 

of proposed legislation to amend the Fed- 

eral Property and Administrative Services 

Act of 1949 to authorize the Administrator 

of General Services to lease space for Fed- 


eral agencies for periods not exceeding 30 
years, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


CANCELLATION OF CHARGES AGAINST LANDS OF 
CERTAIN INDIANS 


_ A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
order canceling reimbursable ditch lien 
charges against individual allotted and tribal 
lands of the Fond du Lac Indian Reserva- 
tion in Minnesota (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


RETIREMENT RIGHTS OF CERTAIN JUDGES 

A letter from the Acting Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide that the 
United States district judges for the dis- 
tricts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico shall have 
the same tenure of office and retirement 
rights as all other United States district 
judges (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1292, TITLE 28, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO CERTAIN APPEALS 


A letter from the Acting Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 1292 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to appeals from interlocutory orders (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROCUREMENT OF PORTRAIT AND BUST OF THE 
LATE CHIEF JUSTICE FRED M. VINSON 

A letter from the Marshal, United States 
Supreme Court, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the procure- 
ment of a portrait and bust (including ped- 
estal) of the late Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson, to be placed in the United States 
Supreme Court Building; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS - 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 

“Memorializing Congress to enact legislation 

adopting the Beam plan for the benefit of 

the domestic gold industry 

“whereas in 1934, with the passage of the 
United States Gold Act and the creation of 
the International Monetary Fund, the gold 
standard was abolished and restrictions were 
placed on the possession and use of gold 
which seriously threatened its historic mis- 
sion as the bulwark of our monetary system; 
and 

“Whereas the price of gold was fixed at $35 
per fine ounce, which price has remained sta- 
tionary since despite greatly increased costs 
of production, and two tragic results have fol- 
lowed, The first has been the deterioration 
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of our domestic straight gold mining indus- 
try, with 95 percent of the mines forced to 
close because of the unrealistic price estab- 
lished for gold by the Federal Government. 
The second result has been the lifting of 
safeguards inherent in the gold standard de- 
signed to prevent unbridled. manipulation of 
credit and inflationary practices; and 

“Whereas the basic problem is to find a 
method to augment our gold reserve by in- 
creasing domestic production which cannot 
be answered by rescission of the United 
States Gold Act of 1934 or the setting of an- 
other and higher arbitrary price for gold; 
and 

“Whereas the Beam plan proposed by L. 
Mills Beam offers an enormous potential for 
domestic gold production by proposing that 
the United States Mint receive gold for proc- 
essing as now, but that it return to the pro- 
ducer, upon request, coins from his gold, 
stamped by content of gold, rather than by 
value, such as “1 ounce” and “one-half 
ounce.” The plan applies only to newly 
mined gold. The gold producer then may 
keep, sell, or use his coins on an open market 
at whatever price it may bring; but one 
change in the present structure must be 
made in order to restore the law of supply 
and demand to gold as a commodity, and 
that is to terminate the United States Treas- 
ury’s practice of selling gold to private in- 
dustry and to the arts; and 

“Whereas the request of the gold-mining 
industry for this basic change is fully within 
the rights and privileges granted to Ameri- 
can citizens by the Constitution, and will 
terminate the present unique discriminatory 
policy directed against those who produce 
gold as the one commodity: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and it is hereby, 
memorialized to enact legislation immedi- 
ately to encompass and include the prin- 
ciples of the Beam plan proposed by L. Mills 
Beam, which is the only hopeful outlook 
across an otherwise dim horizon for our 
gold-mining industry; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly certified copy of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state of the State of Nevada to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and to 
the United States Senators and Congressman 
from the State of Nevada. 


“Adopted by the senate February 14, 1957. 
“REX BELL, 
“President of the Senate, 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly February 8, 1957. 
“WM. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 11 


“A joint resolution of the 32d Legislature of 
the State of Utah memorializing Congress 
to appropriate sufficient funds to stimu- 
late the production of certain critical 
minerals, metals and materials indispen- 
sable in the construction of jet engines. 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah: 

“Whereas the mining industry of the State 
of Utah is of great importance to the eco- 
nomic welfare of this State (as it is to many 
other States); and 
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“Whereas with the unsettled conditions 
existing throughout the entire world it is 
prudent and wise that our country, the 
United States of America, continue its pro- 
gram of preparedness; and 

“Whereas bills have been introduced and 
are now pending in both Houses of the Con- 
gress, providing for a strong long-range do- 
mestic minerals program out of which there 
should come congressional legislation carry- 
ing a sufficient appropriation to carry out 
a well-balanced program which will add 
to the preparedness program and stimulate 
the mining industry in the United States 
in the production of the critical metals, 
minerals, and materials, including antimony, 
asbestos, beryllium, chromite, cobalt, co- 
lumbium-tantalum, fluorspar, iron, lead, 
manganese, mica, molybdenum, nickel, ti- 
tanium, tungsten, vanadium, uranium, and 
zinc, all being used in the production of 
jet engines: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 32d Legislature of the 
State of Utah, That the President of the 
United States and the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to effect a long-range 
national domestic minerals program; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officer of the United States 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Utah.” 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to reduce the eligibility 
of persons entitled to old age assistance to 
62 years 


“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation where- 
by the age at which all persons entitled to 
Federal old age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits shall be reduced to that of 62 years; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“House of representatives, adopted, March 
5, 1957. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, Clerk. 

“Senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
7, 1957. 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 

“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House Joint Memorial 4 
“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the 49th Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

“Whereas for the purpose of meeting war- 
time emergency necessity, the Congress of 
the United States enacted as excise taxes a 
levy upon the transportation of persons and 
property; and 

“Whereas one of the principal purposes of 
levying such tax upon the transportation of 
persons was to discourage unnecessary war- 
time travel; and 


“A true copy. 
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“Whereas today, 11 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, there continues a 10-per- 
cent levy on the transportation of persons 
and a 3-percent levy on the transportation 
of property; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon that 
excise taxes should not impose an unfair 
burden on the long-distance shipper and the 
long-distance traveler as does the present 
tax on the transportation of property and 
persons; and 

“Whereas it should be a principle of Fed- 
eral taxation to levy taxes in such a manner 
as to prevent them from falling as an un- 
equal burden on citizens residing in differ- 
ent areas of the country; and 

“Whereas the distances to,. from, and 
within the West impose an unfair burden 
on the western traveler and shipper; and 

“Whereas the present transportation tax 
on property is unfairly burdensome upon the 
State of Oregon as it adds what is in effect 
an additional tariff on the goods shipped 
from Oregon to the eastern markets, with 
the result that those goods are not able to 
compete freely with the goods originating 
in more closely adjacent southern areas; and 

“Whereas the State of Oregon is particu- 
larly interested in preserving the eastern 
market as an open market in which the 
agricultural and forest products of Oregon, 
in particular, may compete freely with south- 
ern produce without the hindrance of arti- 
ficial barriers such as the present transpor- 
tation tax; and 

“Whereas the State of Oregon is particu- 
larly interested in protecting and developing 
its vacation and tourist travel on an equal 
basis with other vacation travel areas; and 

“Whereas the transportation of both per- 
sons and property plays such a vital role in 
the economic life of this country to the 
extent that the costs of transportation should 
always be. kept at the lowest possible level; 
and 

“Whereas transportation is in no sense a 
luxury but is a vital necessity and there is, 
therefore, sound reasons for distinguishing 
between the transportation taxes and other 
excise taxes that are imposed upon luxury 
items; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon that 
the best interest of the country and par- 
ticularly the Western States, who are now 
discriminated against by the present trans- 
portation taxes, would be served by a repeal 
of those taxes; and 

“Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legisla- 
tion which would repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of property and which would re- 
peal the tax on transportation of persons: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation repealing the ex- 
cise tax upon the transportation of persons 
and property; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be sent by the secretary of state to the Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States 
and to all members of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation. 

“Adopted by house February 15, 1957. 

“Readopted by house March 11, 1957. 

“EDITH BYNON Low, 
“Chief Clerk. 
“PAT DOOLEY, 
“Speaker of House. 

“Adopted by senate March 7, 1957. 

“BoyD R. OVERHULSE, 
“President of Senate.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“House Joint Memorial 5 


“A joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana to the Congress of the United States; 
to the Honorable James E. Murray and the 
Honorable Mike Mansfield, United States 
Senators from Montana; to the Honorable 
Leroy Anderson and the Honorable Lee 
Meicalf, Representatives from Montana; 
to the Honorable Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue of the United States, relating to 
increasing personal income tax credit 
exemption 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 

“Whereas there has been and is now @ 
trend toward a higher cost of living, result- 
ing in a decrease in the power of each tax- 
payer to purchase his needs; and 

“Whereas it has become virtually necessary 
for the individual taxpayer to decrease the 
number and size of his purchases with the 
resulting threat that the present rate of con- 
sumption and purchasing of goods and sery- 
ices will decline; and 

“Whereas an increase in personal income 
tax credit exemption from $600 to $700 will 
help alleviate this condition: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 35th Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana (the Senate concurring), That 
we respectfully urge the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Montana and the Congress 
of the United States and the Honorable Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to take ap- 
propriate action to increase the personal in- 
come tax credit exemption from $600 to $700; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the chief clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana, to 
the Honorable James E. Murray and the 
Honorable Mike MaNsFietp, United States 
Senators from Montana; to the Honorable 
LEROY ANDERSON and the Honorable LEE 
METCALF, Representatives from Montana and 
to the Honorable Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue of the United States.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Resolution 30 


“A resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation regu- 
lating the advertising of alcoholic liquors. 


“Whereas the liquor industry, in its adver- 
tising, has been using the names and pictures 
of such national heroes as Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Henry Clay, Gen. Winfield Scott, Gen. 
Sam Houston, and others; and 

“Whereas this form of advertising, as weil 
as that suggesting that all people of distinc- 
tion use alcoholic liquor, has a tendency to 
cause the youth of Kansas and America to 
lose respect for and confidence in the great 
leaders and traditions of our State and Na- 
tion; and 

“Whereas this form of advertising is a dan- 
gerous infringement upon the principle of 
freedom of the press, which freedom must 
ultimately be based upon high moral prin- 
ciples: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, That we respectfully 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
regulate the advertising of alcoholic liquor 
so that the great leaders and traditions of 
our country can be preserved from encroach- 
ment by an industry that is, according to 
the United States Supreme Court, a business 
attended with danger to the community, and 
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therefore subject to strict regulation; and 
be it further Ji 

“Resolved, That we instruct the chief clerk 
of the house of representatives to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States; the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Congress; to each 
member of the Kansas delegation of the 
Congress; and to the legislatures of the other 
States. 

“I hereby certify that the above resolution 
originated in the house, and was adopted 
by that body March 15, 1957. 

“JESS TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“EDNA M. YOUNG, 
“Assistant Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“House Joint Memorial 12 


“To the President of the United States, Con- 
gress of the United States, the President 
of the United States Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d session assembled, 
respectfully represents that: 

“Whereas the future prosperity of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska will be dependent primarily 
upon mining, fishing, and lumbering; and 

“Whereas the gold-mining properties of the 
United States and Alaska, and more particu- 
larly the gold-mining properties within our 
Territory, and the operators are confronted 
by tremendously increased wage and mate- 
rial costs, and are unable to sell their prod- 
ucts in the markets of the world, but are 
instead compelled to sell only to the United 
States Government at the inexorable fixed 
price of $35 an ounce as provided in the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934; and 

“Whereas since 1934 wage costs have more 
than tripled and costs of necessary materials 
and all other operating costs have more than 
doubled, during which period there has been 
no increase in the price of gold; and 

“Whereas continuance of the gold-mining 
industry in Alaska is of vital importance to 
the economic welfare of the Territory; and 

“Whereas there are pending in the 85th 
Congress, both in the House and Senate, cer- 
tain bills which have for their purpose re- 
moval of some of the restrictions which now 
prevent the operation of gold-mining proper- 
ties in the United States and Alaska, and the 
passage of which would help alleviate the 
above-mentioned depressing conditions; and 

“Whereas among such bills are S. 325 by 
Senator Murray, of Montana; H. R. 625 by 
Mr. ENGLE, of California; H. R. 375 by Mrs. 
Prost, of Idaho; H. R. 2132 by Mr. BARING, of 
Nevada; and H. R. 3800 by Mr. BARTLETT, of 
Alaska: Now, therefore 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully urges the 
passage of one of the bills now before Con- 
gress which would allow gold producers to 
sell their gold in the open market of the 
world without restriction; and your memo- 
rialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house March 1, 1957. 

“RICHARD J. GREUEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“DOLORES D. GOAD, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 7, 1957. 
“VICTOR C. RIVERS, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“WAINO E. HENDRICKSON, 
“Secretary of Alaska.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Joint Memorial 11 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of 
America; Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of Commerce; the Congress of the United 
States; Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, 
United States Senator; Hon. Richard 
Neuberger, United States Senator; Hon. 
Henry M. Jackson, United States Sena- 
tor; Hon. Wayne Morse, United States 
Senator; Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska; and Hon. James 
T. Pyle, Administrator, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in 23d regular session as- 
sembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas air transportation is vital to the 
economy of Alaska; and 

“Whereas an adequate airport construction 
and maintenance program is necessary if the 
economy of the Territory is to continue to 
expan, and 

“Whereas under provisions of Public Law 

211, 84th Congress, the sum of $5,175,000 was 

obligated for Alaskan airport construction 

for period beginning July 1, 1956, and 
ending June 30, 1959; and 

“Whereas the Federal airport aid program 
recognizes that favorable treatment should 
be given to those States which have unap- 
propriated and unreserved public lands ex- 
ceeding 75 percent of the total area; and 

“Whereas it authorizes Federal matching 
funds in an amount of 50 percent, and an 
additional amount equal to one-half of such 
States’ total area of public lands not to ex- 
ceed 25 percent for a maximum of aid of 75 
percent of the total construction cost; and 

“Whereas Alaska is the only jurisdiction 
subject to the limitation imposed by the 
Federal Airport Act; and i 

“Whereas if this limitation of the Federal 
Act were not applicable the Federal partici- 
pation in Alaska would reach a total of 98 
percent, since 99 percent of the total land 
area of Alaska belongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment: Now therefore 

“Your memorialist, the House and Senate 
of the Territory of Alaska, in 23d session as- 
sembled, respectfully urges that section 10 
(c) of the Federal Airport Aid Act (49 U. S. C. 
1101-19) be amended by changing the nu- 
meral 75 to 90 so that it would read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(c) The United States share payable on 
account of any approved project in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska shall be such portion of the 
allowable project costs of the project (not 
less than 50 per centum in the case of a class 
3 or smaller airport, but not to exceed 90 
[75] per centum in the case of an airport of 
any size) as the Administrator may deem ap- 
propriate for carrying out the provisions of 
this act.’ 

. “And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house March 1, 1957. 

“RICHARD J. CREUEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“DOLORES D. GOAD, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 7, 1957. 
“VICTOR C. RIVERS, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“WAINO E. HENDRICKSON, 
“Secretary of Alaska.” 
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A resolution of the Senate of the Territory 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Resolution 3 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska in regular session assembled; 

“Whereas March 30 marks the 90th an- 
niversary of the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Cession of Alaska from Russia to the United 
States of America; and 

“whereas Article III of the Treaty of Ces- 
sion admitted inhabitants of the ceded area 
to ‘the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages and immunities of citizens of the 
United States’ and thereby gave initial and 
unique promise of Alaska’s attaining, among 
those rights and advantages, self govern- 
ment in the American tradition; and 

“Whereas many such rights, advantages, 
and immunities have been denied the citi- 
zens of Alaska because of its Territorial 
status; and 

“Whereas it has been adequately demon- 
strated during 90 years that Alaskans firmly 
believe in and adhere to the principles of 
constitutional government; and 

“Whereas the people of Alaska have mani- 
fested their belief in such principles by 
adopting a constitution for the State of Alas- 
ka, which contains the same safeguards and 
insures the same rights as the Constitution 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of 
Alaska, in 23d session assembled, That March 
80, 1957, be further designated ‘Liberation 
Day’ and that the people of Alaska on this 
date celebrate their liberation from Russian 
colonial bondage; and be it further 
_» “Resolved; That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to grant statehood to Alas- 
ka by. March 30, 1957, and further resolved 
that should Alaska’s quest for statehood be 
realized by March 30, 1957, that this day 
now known as ‘Seward Day,’ also be desig- 
nated ‘Statehood Day.’ 

“Passed by the senate March 11, 1957. 


“Victor C. RIVERS, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
“WaINO E. HENDRICKSON, 
“Secretary of Alaska.” 


A resolution of the northern division, Cali- 
fornia Federation of Republican Women, re- 
lating to a balanced budget; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

A petition signed by Lindley J. Burton, and 
sundry other citizens of the States of Illinois 
and Indiana, remonstrating against all ex- 
penditures for further preparation for war, 
and so forth; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Hungarian Council of Detroit, Mich., 
signed by Frederick A. V. ‘Hefty, vice chair- 
man, and Frank A. Fazakas, executive secre- 
tary, relating to the treatment of certain 
Hungarians by the Communists, and the de- 
portation of certain other Hungarians; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of George Williams, of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the enactment of the 
pill (S. 1505) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to restrict 
its application in certain overseas areas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Trenton, N. J., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to provide 
salary increases and personnel management 
relations for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The memorial of Gabriele Giordano, of New 
York, N. Y., remonstrating against the con- 
firmation of the nomination of William J. 
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Brennan as Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
NORTH DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of North Dakota, memorializ- 
ing the Congress to enact legislation re- 
quiring mail order retailers making sales 
in other States to furnish the tax de- 
partments of such States information in 
regard to such sales. 


There being. no objection, the concur- 


rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution VV 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to pass legislation requiring mail 
order retailers making sales in other 
States to furnish the tax departments of 
such States information in regard to such 
sales 


Whereas there are numerous mail order 
companies operating in the United States 
which take orders from purchasers in States 
other than that in which such retailers 
maintain their business; and 

Whereas many such purchases are sub- 
ject to taxes in the State where the pur- 
chaser has his residence, but because of lack 
of information in regard to: such purchases, 
the tax departments. of the various States 
are unable to collect the taxes due, thereby 
discriminating against retailers within the 
State of residence of the purchaser and de- 
priving the States of their proper tax reve- 
nue: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of North Dakota most 
strongly urges and requests the Congress to 
pass legislation requiring all persons en- 
gaged in the business of mail order retailing 
wherein orders are accepted from purchasers 
in States other than that of the residence of 
such retailer, to file with the tax depart- 
ments of the States of residence of the pur- 
chasers a list of such purchases and perti- 
nent information in regard thereto, and that 
such legislation contain suitable penalties 
to insure compliance with such law; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the North 
Dakota congressional delegation by the sec- 
retary of the senate. ; 

i CLYDE DUFFY, |. 
_ , President of the Senate. 
Vic GILBREATH, ` 
Secretary of the Senate. 
B. WOLF, 
Speaker of the House. 
GERALD L. STAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


TIGHT MONEY POLICY—MEMORIAL 
OF SENATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho this 
year has been, in a very true sense, a 
bipartisan body. The State senate is 
organized by the Democrats and the 
State house of representatives is organ- 
ized by the Republicans. In view of this, 
I think it is highly significant that I have 
received a memorial from the State legis- 
lature condemning the tight-money poli- 
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cies of this administration. ‘The me- 
morial reads: 


Senate Joint Memorial 8 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 
that— 

Whereas the tight-money policy of the 
National administration and the Federal Re- 
serve Board is curtailing credit and greatly 
increasing the costs of hiring money; and 

Whereas no advantage in reducing inflation 
is inherent in this policy, since increase in 
interest rates is inflationary by providing a 
surplus of moneys on one side and reducing 
available moneys on the other, which obvi- 
ously defeated the anti-inflationary purposes 
desired; and 

Whereas the cost of such increased interest 
rates to the national Government, and its 
various subdivisions, results in many billions 
of dollars in increased interest rates, which 
is borne by the taxpayer, with all the benefits 
therefrom accruing to banking institutions; 
and 

Whereas the cost to the taxpayers, who 
bear this increased interest load in taxes on 
Government indebtedness, is added to the 
cost of individual borrowing for their own 
purposes; and 

Whereas the real and apparent restrictions 
of this tight-money policy is working a severe 
hardship on farmers, small-business men, 
contractors, and all borrowers from banking 
institutions, and is thereby reducing and re- 
stricting their operations and seriously re- 
ducing these industries and income in the 
State of Iowa; and 

Whereas employment is being appreciably 
reduced, and thus labor is faced with increas- 
ing lack of employment; and 

Whereas housing programs are at a stand- 
still because of the difficulty. of securing 
credit for new construction, and business 
expansion has practically ceased; and 

Whereas the harvesting of beetle-infested 
timber, which has greatly reduced this dam- 
age to sound growths, will also be stopped, 
which will doubtless have a serious repercus- 
sion on our timber stands, since lumber is 
greatly reduced by reduction of housing and 
business expansion; and 

Whereas the cessation of timber operations, 
the second largest industry of the State of 
Idaho, will seriously affect the welfare of a 
large number of our people, and disrupt our 
tax structure and economy; and 

Whereas continuation of this tight-money 
policy is leading the Nation to the brink of 
depression: Now, therefore, be it i 

: Resolved by the 34th session of the Legis- 
lature.of the State of Idaho, now in session 

(the Senate and the House of Representatives 

concurring), That. we do mest earnestly pro- 

test against continuation of the present 
tight-money policy and urge that this policy 
be terminated forthwith; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Idaho be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives representing this State in the Congress 
of the United States. 


Mr. President, I wish to concur in the 
opinion and in the criticism expressed 
by this memorial, and to suggest that 
the time has come to have the national 
administration reappraise its tight- 
money policy. 

I present the joint memorial, and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 
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The joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid þe- 
fore the Senate a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency.) 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
navigation of the Columbia River be- 
tween Portland and the Pacific Ocean 
has become an increasingly important 
factor in Oregon’s economic life. Im- 
provement of the Columbia Waterway 
has resulted in tapping a widespread 
market for shipment of bulk cargoes, for 
shipment of timber and forest products, 
for movement of farm produce from a 
vast adjacent area. 

The controlling depth of the Colum- 
bia River channel has placed limitations 
on the size of ships and the loads they 
can carry. At certain low-water periods, 
the present channel depth presents cer- 
tain hazards to navigation. 

The opening of the Columbia to great- 
er use as an artery of transportation 
will necessitate increased channel work. 
A start already has been made toward 
expanding the Columbia’s capacity for 
handling waterborne commerce. The 
Corps of Engineers is nearing .comple- 
tion of a project to deepen the Columbia 
River at the mouth to a depth of 48 feet. 
The success of this development was re- 
cently illustrated when the largest ship- 
load of grain to leave the Columbia River 
crossed the bar with a shipment of grain 
equal to almost six trainloads. 

As the result of removal of hazards 
at the mouth of the river, ships of great- 
er capacity can now enter and leave the 
Columbia. But their passage upstream 
is impaired by the present channel depth 
limitations. The Oregon State Legisla- 
ture, now meeting in Salem, has recog- 
nized the importance of further Colum- 
bia channel improvements, and has 
passed a senate joint memorial to call 
to attention of Federal officials the need 
for additional work. 

On behalf of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude with my remarks in the RECORD a 
copy of Senate Joint Memorial 2, intro- 
duced by Senators Wilhelm, Cook, and 
Corbett, and Representatives Annala, 
Goss, Mosser, and Tom, adopted by the 
Oregon Senate on February 28, 1957, and 
by the Oregon House of Representatives 
on March 7, 1957, and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See joint resolution printed in full 
when laid before the Senate by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore on March 18, 1957, p. 
3784, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate 
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to a resolution adopted by the Minne- 
sota State House of Representatives. 
This resolution expresses the deep con- 
cern of Minnesotans over the serious 
economic plight of our agricultural econ- 
omy. 

I commend and thank the Minnesota 
House of Representatives for its recom- 
mendations on agricultural policy and 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be appropriately re- 
ferred and, together with the letter of 
transmittal, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and the letter 
of transmittal and resolution were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 15, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear HUBERT: I am happy to enclose, on 
behalf of the Minnesota House Agriculture 
Committee, a copy of House Resolution 2, 
passed by the Minnesota House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 15, 1957, by a vote of 
94 to 4. 

Your favorable consideration and action 
on the contents of this resolution will 
strengthen our farm economy, and con- 
sequently, improve our entire economic 
structure. 

Yours very truly, 
ODEAN ENESTVEDT, 

Chairman, House Agriculture Committee. 


House Resolution 2 


Resolution relating to family farms and 
agriculture 


Whereas it is recognized by all that the 
time-proven family farm unit must con- 
tinue as the basic social and economic unit 
of agriculture and that accordingly, farm 
policy must assist such farms in achieving 
standards of farm living equal to those en- 
joyed by other Americans; and 

Whereas agricultural policy in this coun- 
try has sought to foster family-sized, owner- 
operated farms, which has proved to be a 
sound and wise policy, since it has developed 
an efficient agricultural unparalleled in the 
entire world; and 

Whereas present farm price support levels 
are inadequate because they tend to widen 
the gap between farm income and farm 
operating costs; and 

Whereas this disparity in farm purchasing 
power, if permitted to continue, reflects itself 
not only in economic distress for farmers, 
but in reduced retail sales, employment, 
and industrial activity; and 

Whereas the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in agriculture make it extremely 
difficult for young people to establish them- 
selves in farming as their life’s work: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
that we favor legislation to accomplish the 
following purposes— 

1. Providing mandatory price supports to 
assure full parity prices and income to pro- 
ducers of major farm commodities, using 
whatever methods may be most practical, 
such as loan and purchase programs, pro- 
duction payments, incentive payments, sur- 
plus removal measures, promotion of exports, 
or a combination of these measures. As far 
as possible, farm support programs should 
be placed on a self-regulating, self-financing 
basis, using processing taxes and tariff levies 
similar to those utilized in the sugar and 
wool programs. 

2. Continuing, expanding, and improving 
the soil bank as a soil-conservation measure 
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and as a supplement to price programs by 
including the feed grains and other major 
field crops in the acreage reserve; by requir- 
ing soil-conservation practices upon acres 
placed into the acreage reserve; by raising 
the level of payments and shortening the 
term of contracts in the conservation re- 
serve; by requiring participation in the soil 
bank as a condition to eligibility for price 
support and that a reappraisal be made of 
the present method of setting individual 
farm acreage allotments to determine the 
eligibility of such farm for price supports 
and participation in the soil-bank program. 

3. Establishing a specific national policy 
regarding the size of food reserves which 
should be maintained in the national in- 
terest. 

4, Providing for greatly expanded research 
programs to study agricultural marketing 
and price problems and to develop new uses 
and new markets for farm products. 

5. Providing price protection at full par- 
ity on the perishable farm products such as 
milk, meat, butter, poultry and eggs, which 
are so important in our diversified farming 
economy. Wherever purchase and storage 
measures are not effective as a support 
measure, authority should be provided for 
use of production payments or for incentive 
payments to encourage the marketing of hogs 
or livestock at most favorable weights. 

6. Providing the initiative, both with 
leadership and funds in carrying on effective 
farm credit, soil conservation, crop insur- 
ance, REA programs, and programs to pro- 
mote the consumption of a proper diet 
among our aged, our schoolchildren, our 
low-income groups and those in institutions. 

7. To safeguard a sound farm program, a 
practical farm program must contain a maxi- 
mum payment that may be paid to one indi- 
vidual or corporation in one calendar year. 

8. Providing for a complete reappraisal of 
the parity formulas, with the view of devel- 
oping a yardstick which, when used as a 
basis for support measures, will assure 
farmers actual parity of income for their 
efforts, Whenever the use of full parity level 
is not practicable in connection with loan 
and storage programs because of the level of 
world prices or of competitive products, then 
the use of compensatory payments should be 
considered. This would allow the products 
to find their own level on the open market 
and the producer wouid be reimbursed to 
the extent that his return is below the 
proper level; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the administration of farm 
programs at the county and community level 
for farmer-elected committees be fostered in 
every way by legislative and administrative 
policy, specifically, safeguarding the right of 
farmers to elect their own committees, and 
to assure these committees undisputed au- 
thority in operating the county offices and 
programs; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Senators 
and Representatives be commended for their 
support of worthwhile and effective agricul- 
tural programs; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house of representatives be directed to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to the chief 
officer of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States Congress, 


PRESERVATION OF PATENT OFFICE 
BUILDING—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently received two resolutions 
endorsing S. 996, my bill to preserve the 
historical Patent Office Building and to 
provide for its use by the Smithsonian 
Institute to house historical collections 
of American art. 

One of these resolutions was addressed 
to the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration from 
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Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 3d, the president 
of the Columbia Historical Society. The 
-other resolution was adopted by the 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, Inc. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these resolutions be printed in the REC- 
orD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1957. 
The Honorable THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR HENNINGS: Pursuant to 
the purposes for which it was incorporated; 
namely, “the collection, preservation, and 
difusion of knowledge respecting the history, 
biography, geography, and topography of the 
District of Columbia, * * * and, in general, 
the transaction of any business pertinent to 
an Historical Society at the National Capital,” 
our society adopted the following resolution 
at its meeting on February 20, 1957: 

“Resolved, That the Columbia Historical 
Society warmly endorses the proposal in 
Senate bill S. 996, introduced by Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and in 
the House bill, H. R. 4002, introduced by Hon. 
Frank THOMPSON of New Jersey, to prerserve 
the historic old Patent Office Building (now 
occupied by the Civil Service Commission) 
and to provide for its use by the Smithsonian 
Institution to house historic collections of 
American Art.” 

The society hopes that the said bills may 
have your approval and your committee’s rec- 
ommendation for their passage, thus ena- 
bling this historic Federal building, a mile- 
stone in the development of our Nation by 
the patents it harbored for so many years 
and an outstanding example of our early 
19th century architecture, to perpetuate in 
its three dimensions for future generations 
the good taste of the past and to preserve and 
make accessible to the public the story of our 
country as told by American artists. 

Respectfully yours, 
U. S. Grant 3d, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Retired; President, Columbia His- 
torical Society. 


WASHINGTON-METROPOLITAN 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, INC., 

Washington, D. C., March 4, 1957. 

Resolved, That the Washington-Metropoli- 
tan Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects warmly endorses the proposal in 
Senate bill S. 966, introduced by Senator 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and 
House bill, H. R. 4002, introduced by Hon. 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., of New Jersey, both 
to preserve the historic old Patent Office 
Building (now used by the Civil Service Com- 
mission) and to provide for its use by the 
Smithsonian Institution to house historic 
collections of American art. In L’Enfant’s 
plan this site was reserved for a national 
church, but was used instead as the site of 
the second Patent Office, begun in 1837 under 
the administration of President Jackson, 
completed in 1867. The fine old building of 
pure Greek design by Robert Mills, the first 
native American trained architect, the archi- 
tect also of the Treasury Building, the Old 
Post Office, the Washington Monument in 
Baltimore and the original designs for the 
Monument here. 

The building, designed for display as well 
as administrative purposes, surrounds a fine 
interior court and has four monumental 
street facades, the original south facade of 
sandstone from. historic Aquia .Creek, the 
three later facades of white Maryland marble. 
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The important-.things here proposed are: 
First, to preserve this historic old building 
and, second, to give to the American people 
a place for the permanent display for historic 
American art and for the progressive accu- 
mulation of the best in the arts and crafts 
of our Nation. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL TAX 
MONEYS—RESOLUTION OF CITY 
COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Virginia, Minn., regarding re- 
distribution of Federal tax moneys to the 
State municipal subdivisions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD, and ap- 
propriately referred. There being no 
objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Resolution 6459 


Resolution requesting distribution of Fed- 
eral tax moneys to the State municipal 
subdivisions 


Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Virginia, That— 

Whereas the imposition of Federal taxes 
have become increasingly great throughout 
the years to the point where each new ad- 
ministration establishes record peacetime 
expenditures; and 

Whereas the proportionate share of the 
total national, State, and local taxes have 
been reversed from the former position when 
the local governmental units received the 
great share of tax moneys, and these gov- 
ernmental units do essentially perform the 
great bulk of services to the citizens of this 
country and today are unable to receive suf- 
ficient funds to maintain their current op- 
erating needs: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Federal Government 
redistribute to the State municipal subdi- 
visions substantial portions of the moneys 
derived by the Federal Government through 
its tax sources, thus enabling the local divi- 
sions of government to maintain the services 
rendered to the citizens; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators and Congressman rep- 
resenting this congressional district. 

Attest: 

J. G. Milroy, Jr., 
City Clerk. 

ARTHUR J. STOCK, 
President of the City Council. 

Presented to the mayor March 13, 1957. 

Returned by the mayor March 18, 1957. 

Approved March 18, 1957. 

JOHN VUKELICH, Mayor. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received four resolutions from 
constituents in Minnesota. One of them 
from the clerk of the board of education, 
Goodridge Public Schools, Goodridge, 
Minn., favors Federal aid for school 
construction. 

Another from the manager of the 
chamber of commerce, Le Sueur, Minn., 
favors increased postage rates, a restora- 
tion made in the cuts of the Post Office 
budget, and increased pay for postal 
clerks and carriers. 

Another from Local 1028, United States 
Steelworkers of America, Duluth, Minn., 
protests the competitive effects of im- 
portation of wire and wire products into 
the United States. 
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Finally, a resolution of the: Duluth, 
Minn., AFL-CIO central body concerns 
the issue of outdoor advertising and bill- 
boards along the highways to be built 
under the Federal Aid Highway Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these resolutions be printed in 
the Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


To the Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare: 
GOODRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Goodridge, Minn., March 13, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: On March 11, 
1957, our board passed a resolution favoring 
Federal aid to help in schoolhouse construc- 
tion. Districts with low valuation such as 
ours are in particular need of aid for building 
purposes. 

Anything that you can do to help in the 
passage of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion will þe appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY WAALE, Clerk. 


To the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Le Sueur, Minn., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Member of the United States Senate, 
Senate Post Office, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: At a recent 
meeting of the legislative committee from 
the local chamber of commerce, it was 
unanimously agreed that the Le Sueur 
Chamber of Commerce go on record favor- 
ing increased postage rates in line with Post- 
master General Summerfield’s recommenda- 
tions, and also wish you to help restore the 
cuts made in the Post Office Department 
budget which Mr. Summerfield requested. 

If this cut in the budget is not restored, 
our service certainly will be impaired as 
well as every other post office, and new ad- 
ditions will be left without mail service 
which the city of Le Sueur now has one 
such project. 

We feel we cannot go along with the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce on no increased 
pay for postal clerks and carriers. We urge 
you to give these people a pay increase which 
we feel that they deserve. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES N. SEARL, 
Manager. 


To the Committee on Finance: 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 1028, CIO, 
Duluth, Minn., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: This is to inform 
you the members of Local Union 1028, United 
Steelworkers of America of Duluth, Minn., are 
deeply concerned with the imports of wire 
and wire products into the United States. We 
represent approximately 3,000 employees of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. plant at 
Duluth, Minn. 

The following are figures based on the 
1952 production shipped at the American 
Steel & Wire Co. plant compared with the 
years of 1953, 1954, and 1955; we shipped only 
61 percent of our capacity in wire fence and 
77 percent in nails and 40 percent in barbed 
wire. This means that in 1953, 1954, and 1955 
we shipped 39 percent less of wire fence, 23 
percent less of nails, and 60 percent less of 
barbed wire than we did in 1952. 

Certain types of wire are being shipped 
into the United States at $25 to $38 a ton 
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less than the domestic price. It is obvious, 
if this continues, and it seems to be in- 
creasing yearly, that serious cutbacks will 
occur in employment at our plant. 

We are facing cutbacks in production of 
wire products practically every year and they 
are affecting other parts of the steel mill as 
well. 

No doubt, Senator HUMPHREY, you realize 
the importance of keeping the steel plant in 
Duluth operating at full capacity. When 
operating at full capacity we have full em- 
ployment. This also affects other industries 
directly or indirectly such as iron ore, etc. 

It is our hope that you as our Senator 
in Washington will do everything within your 
power to lessen the affects of foreign imports 
and by doing this help to keep our steel- 
workers employed on a year-round basis. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD E. SKARP, 
Recording Secretary, Local Union 1028, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


To the Committee on Public Works: 


DULUTH CENTRAL Bopy, AFL-CIO, 
Duluth, Minn., March 14, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Our body is opposed to the pres- 
ent bill outlawing outdoor advertising and 
billboards along the highways to be built 
under the Federal Aid Highway Act. 

We believe that certain restrictions are 
proper in that no sign of any kind “except 
strictly highway markers, speed limits, and 
other signs for motorists, information put 
up by governing bodies” should be so placed 
as to interfere with the safe and normal 
flow of traffic. 

Any sign which is placed over 100 feet 
from the roadway is useless. However, we 
leave it to your judgment within this limit 
as to the proper distance from the roadway 
that these signs could be safely installed. 

Our concern is because of the great num- 
ber of building tradesmen who would be 
put out of jobs if this bill passes. 

Please use your infiuence to bring out a 
workable highway sign bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank T. McCavtey, 
Recording Secretary. 


LETTER FROM UNITED CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH MOVEMENT—RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tomor- 
row the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee opens a series of important hear- 
ings in which various private contractors 
who have been studying the mutual se- 
curity program will submit their obser- 
vations with regard to the proposed fu- 
ture of that program, as well as its past 
record. 

In this connection, I have been pleased 
today to hear from Charles H. Boyles, 
chairman of the United Christian Youth 
Movement of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States. 

The movement, in a most thoughtful 
resolution, has addressed itself to what 
it earnestly feels to be a Christian ap- 
proach to the economic and technical 
needs of the world, particularly the un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

I believe this expression, as adopted 
at the movement’s meeting in Cincinnati 
last month, will be of interest to my col- 
leagues, as it is of interest to me. 

I present the resolution, along with 

‘Mr. Boyles’ letter, and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 


THE UNITED CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH MOVEMENT, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1957. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WILEY: Enclosed you will find 
a policy statement of the cabinet of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. It lifts 
the historic concern of the youth of 30 de- 
nominations for an adequate program of 
economic aid and technical assistance. 

We have followed carefully the developing 
program and proposed changes in the cur- 
rent foreign economic aid program of our 
country, with particular attention to the 
Fairless and Johnston reports. We urge 
your support of those principles of the John- 
ston report calling for an expanded program 
of foreign economic aid, with particular 
reference to the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 

It is with respect that we call this concern 
to your attention. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. BOYLES. 


Charles H. Boyles, chairman, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sue Jane Mitchell, vice chairman, Das- 
comb Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Obio. 

Gay Little, secretary, Clever, Mo. 

COMMISSION CHAIRMEN 

Christian faith: Dave Young, 2376 Logan, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 

Christian witness: Gladden Schrock, box 
390, Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Ind. 

Christian outreach: Florence Fray, 602 
North Wittenberg Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 

Christian citizenship: Milton Patton, room 
1045, Baker Hall, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Christian fellowship: Ann Chambers, 
Holden Annex, College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio. 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON YOUTH WORK 

Dr. Robert H. Kempes, 209 Ninth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STAFF 

A. Wilson Cheek, executive secretary. 

Don Newby, associate executive secretary. 

John S. Wood, associate executive secre- 
tary. 

Alva I. Cox, Jr., director of youth evange- 
lism. 

Charles H. Boyles, youth associate. 


ACTION TAKEN BY THE CABINET OF THE UNITED 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT IN ITs MEET- 
ING AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, ON FEBRUARY 18, 
1957 


Consistent with our historic Christian 
concern for the establishment of closer fel- 
lowship and more complete understanding 
among peoples of all lands and cultures, the 
United Christian Youth Movement has fre- 
quently recorded its support for an increased 
program of economic aid and technical as- 
sistance. At this time, when the entire for- 
eign-aid program is under review in both 
the Congress and the executive branch of 
our Government, we would restate some of 
the guiding principles which are essential 
considerations in the making of wise, for- 
ward-looking decisions in this area: 

1. In an interdependent world, our well- 
being, economically as well as politically, 
cannot be guaranteed without insuring the 
well-being of people everywhere. 

2. Assistance should be rendered, not alone 
as a matter of enlightened self-interest, but 
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out of a deep sense of stewardship and con- 
cern for the plight of all God’s children. 

8. Such aid must not be used to destroy 
the self-respect or national dignity of the 
recipients. Programs of foreign economic 
aid or technical assistance must be seen as 
good in their own right. To think of them 
as tools of national foreign policy, weapons 
in a fight against communism, or lures in a 
web of military alliances is to decrease their 
effectiveness and destroy their worth. 

4. Therefore, such programs should be ad- 
ministered through an agency independent 
of either Defense or State Department con- 
trol, with a staff of competent personnel re- 
cruited on a career basis, and operating 
under a long-range mandate from both the 
Congress and the President that would guar- 
antee stability to the agency’s operations. 

5. Without denying the value of bilateral 
aid arrangements, it seems clear that the 
ultimate goals of a foreign economic policy 
conceived as outlined above, could best be 
served through expanded channels of multi- 
lateral, cooperative programs of assistance. 
The channels for these would be most logi- 
cally found in the structure and scope of the 
United Nations. 

6. Facing the claim that expanded appro- 
priations for such programs are to some ex- 
tent dependent on reductions in staggering 
military budgets, it would seem our Govern- 
ment, and indeed all governments, have a 
clear and present responsibility earnestly 
and sincerely to undertake the development 
of a program of worldwide reduction in 
armaments with effective inspection and 
controls. 

7. In the absence of such agreement, how- 
ever, the wisdom of the centuries indicates 
that money appropriated for such construc- 
tive ends as have been undertaken through 
the foreign economic program will do far 
more to win lasting peace than all our mas- 
sive expenditures for armaments which never 
ameliorate the social, economic, political, 
and ideological tensions making for distrust 
and hostility. 

In keeping with these principles, and out 
of conviction that the foreign economic pro- 
gram, properly administered, is a vital step 
toward world peace, we call upon the Con- 
gress, the President, and the administration 
to work for an improved and expanded pro- 
gram of economic aid and technical assist- 
ance commensurate with the needs of the 
hour, consistent with our national heritage 
of concern for the rights of all peoples, re- 
moved from the realm of diplomatic or mili- 
tary policy, and coordinated through an in- 
dependent, continuing, governmental agency 
working in the closest possible relationship 
with the United Nations. We authorize our 
officers and staff to make these concerns and 
principles known when and where they may 
be most effective in helping our Nation to 
move toward such a policy and program. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1636. A bill for the relief of Delfina C. 

Lopes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1637. A bill for the relief of Wilfred T. 
Watterworth; and 

S. 1638. A bill for the relief of Wilmore E. 
Balderson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. 1639. A bill to provide for the suspen- 
sion of the vesting of alien property, and 
the liquidation of vested property, under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1640. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a teacher to de- 
duct from gross income up to $600 a year 
of expenses incurred by him to further his 
education; to the Committee on Finance. 

_ (See the remarks of Mr. WILEY when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 1641. A bill for the relief of Yong Ja 
_Lee (Mina Kuhrt); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. JoHNsSTON of South Carolina): 

S. 1642. A bill for the relief of Claude E. 
Crawford; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

S. 1648. A bill for the relief of Natale Ga- 
briele; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S.1644. A bill to authorize the sale of 
four merchant-type vessels to citizens of 
Mexico for use in the intercoastal trade of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

sS. 1645. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant easements in cer- 
tain lands to the city of Las Vegas, Nev., for 
road widening purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1646. A bill to amend section 218 of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Minnesota to provide for social security 
coverage of certain employees of such State; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1647. A bill for the relief of Wayne Ed- 
ward Cottrell; 

S. 1648. A bill for the 
Shinn; and 

S.1649. A bill for the relief of certain 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER (by request): 

S. 1650. A bill to amend sections 9 and 40 
of the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


relief of Marion 


THE IMPERATIVE NEED FOR TAX 
DEDUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for. appropriate reference, a bill 
amending the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code, to allow tax deductions of educa- 
tional expenses by our teachers. 

Enactment of this measure would pre- 
vent action on an unwarranted proposal 
now pending before the Internal Reve- 
nue Service—a proposal which in my 
mind would constitute a serious hard- 
ship on the teaching profession. In ef- 
fect, this regulation would tax our teach- 
ers for additional training, if it should 
lead to a better job or salary increase. 

At a critical time, when our future 
depends on a higher level of education 
and of better qualified teaching person- 
nel, it is unthinkable to me that we 
should tax a teacher for “keeping up with 
his profession.” 

We should all be aware by now that 
the U. S. S. R. is turning out twice as 
Many engineers each year as we. We 
find our science and “math” studies at 
the secondary-school level in a pretty 
sorry state, for lack of qualified teach- 
ing personnel and interested students. 
The challenges to the teaching profes- 
sion are therefore great—not simply in 
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the physical sciences but in the social 
sciences as well. 

How, then, can we improve the situa- 
tion by imposing a tax liability on teach- 
ers who are earnestly trying to improve 
themselves and to keep their training up 
to date? 

And so, to remedy this situation, my 
bill would preclude any discriminations 
against teachers in obtaining rightful 
deductions for educational costs. 

The principle of this bill has the whole- 
hearted support of the National Educa- 
tion Association and many State educa- 
tional agencies. I hope it will receive the 
early and serious attention of my col- 
leagues. Most of my associates are, I þe- 
lieve, deeply aware of our educational 
needs, and many have likewise pointed 
up the real threat of a scientific-tech- 
nological lag in our Nation. 

I present the text of an Associated 
Press story of March 4, 1957, describing 
a movement for this proposed legislation 
on the House side. I may add, inciden- 
tally, that my bill incorporates techni- 
cal improvements, I believe, over the bill 
proposals already offered in the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with the Associated Press story, 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and news story will be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The bill (S. 1640) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
teacher to deduct from gross income up 
to $600 a year of expenses incurred by 
him to further his education, introduced 
by Mr. Winey, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to additional 
itemized deductions for individuals) is 
amended by redesignating section 217 as 
section 218 and by inserting, after section 
216, the following new section: 


“Sec. 217. Expenses of teachers for further 
education. 


“(a) Allowance of deduction: In the case 
of a taxpayer who is an established teacher 
(as defined in subsection (c) (1) ), there shail 
be allowed as a deduction the expenses for 
further education (as defined in subsection 
(c) (2)) paid by him during the taxable 
year. 

“(b) Limitations: 

“(1) Maximum deduction: The deduction 
under subsection (a) shall not exceed, in the 
case of any taxpayer, $600 for any taxable 

ear. 


“(2) Adjustment for certain scholarships 
and veterans’ benefits: If during the taxable 
year the taxpayer receives any amount as— 

“(A) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117 (a)) 
which, under section 117, is not includible 
in gross income, or 

“(B) education and training allowance 
under part IV of title If of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 


in connection with his enrollment in a course 
or courses of education in respect of which 
he incurs expenses for further education, the 
expenses for further education paid by him 
during the taxable year which (but for this 
subparagraph) would be taken into account 
under subsection (a) shall be taken into 
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account only to the extent that such ex- 
penses exceed the aggregate of the amounts 
so received. 

“(c) Definitions: For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) Established teacher: The term ‘estab- 
lished teacher’ means an individual who is 
employed on the educational staff of a public 
or private school accredited by the accredit- 
ing agency of a State or Territory or by a 
regional accrediting agency. 

“(2) Expenses for further education: The 
term ‘expenses for further education’ means 
all expenses which are incurred by an estab- 
lished teacher for tuition, books, and other 
equipment, and travel and living expenses 
while away from home (to the extent that 
they exceed his normal living expenses), and 
which are paid by him during the taxable 
year in connection with his enrollment in a 
course or courses of education at an institu- 
tion of higher education accredited by the 
accrediting agency of a State or Territory or 
by a regional accrediting agency. Such term 
does not include any expense which is allow- 
able as a deduction under section 162 (relat- 
ing to trade or business expenses) .” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VII 
is amended by striking out: 

“SEC. 217. Cross references.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 

“SEC. 217. Expenses of teachers for further 
education. 

“SEC. 218. Cross references.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 


‘beginning after December 31, 1956. 


The news story presented by Mr. 
WILEY is as follows: 


Asks Tax BREAK FOR TEACHERS 
(By James B. Sibbisn) 


WaSHINGTON.—Congress is being asked to 
give the million schoolteachers in this coun- 
try a better break on their income tax. 

Some Congressmen—like Representative 
JENKINS, Republican, of Ohio, of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee— 
are responding sympathetically. 

Teachers want to deduct expenses of going 
to summer school to improve their profes- 
sional ability. 

JENKINS has introduced a bill to permit it. 

An indignant Chicago teacher, Mrs. Adah 
Mauer, wrote Representative O’Hara, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois: 

“Teachers are bitter over businessmen be- 
ing able to entertain customers in the Stork 
Club and deduct the fun.” 


CAN’T BE DEDUCTED 


At the same time, she said, “We sit in 
stuffy lecture halls absorbing Plato, psy- 
chology, and human dynamics, also for the 
purpose of increasing our income, and can’t 
deduct the tuition. 

“Not only is it not fair, it is an indictment 
of our American value system.” 

According to Ernest Giddings, legislative 
Official of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Internal Revenue Service some- 
times does permit these tuition expenses to 
be deducted. 

What Giddings cannot ficure out, he said, 
is that the deductions are disallowed when- 
ever the teacher gets a better job from his or 
her added education. 


CHANCE IS QUESTION 


“In fact,” he said, “if the summer-school 
training even enhances the teacher’s profes- 
sional reputation he cannot have a de- 
duction.” 

Ordinarily, he said, the deduction is given 
only to those teachers who have been re- 
quired to take summer courses—and then 
only if they return to the same job. 

What chance the legislation has of getting 
passed is questionable. The Treasury De- 
partment has been opposing tax relief for 
most special groups. 
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AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, RELATING TO CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES OF STATE OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from the State 
of Minnesota Public Retirement Study 
Commission seeking an amendment to 
the Social Security Act to provide old 
age and survivors insurance coverage to 
certain public employees in Minnesota 
who would otherwise be excluded. The 
basic problem is posed in the letter just 
referred to, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
PUBLIC RETIREMENT STUDY COMMISSION, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Re social security amendment, to members 
of the Minnesota delegation. 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: As the executive 
committee of this commission, we ask your 
assistance in submitting a bill in Congress 
which would provide old age and survivors 
insurance coverage to certain public em- 
ployees in Minnesota who would otherwise be 
excluded. Our request is much like those 
made by the States of Wisconsin, Utah, and 
Arizona. Congress has, in those specific in- 
stances, passed legislation which remedied 
the problems confronting the States men- 
tioned. 

Our commission has for the past 2 years 
made a study of the State’s public retirement 
systems, and has recommended a plan which 
will allow social security coverage to gov- 
ernmental employees. By this plan, eligibil- 
ity, benefit payments, and contributions have 
been changed to provide fairness, equity, 
and actuarial soundness in the various State 
retirement funds. 

However, by redefining the eligibility for 
membership in the State retirement systems, 
we find that those employees who are now 
made ineligible for membership will not be 
covered by the Social Security Act because 
the ineligibility was not established by legis- 
lative action taken prior to 1954. Had the 
State of Minnesota enacted this retirement 
plan 3 years ago these same public employees. 
who are disqualified for membership in a 
State retirement system could, nevertheless, 
be covered by the Federal retirement pro- 
gram. 

The amendment we wish to have submitted 
to Congress would simply change the cut off 
_ date from 1954 to 1958 as it pertains to Min- 
nesota. The proposed amendment is en- 
closed herewith. y 

If the amendment we suggest is passed, 
public employees who are members of a State 
retirement fund may have combined coverage 
by State and Federal retirement. For those 
employees who are ineligible for membership 
in a State retirement fund, Federal retire- 
ment alone will be provided, which would 
not be the case without this amendment. 

Your cooperation will be earnestly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
HARRY. L. WAHLSTRAND. 
Fay GEORGE CHILD. 
H. P. GOODIN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it is clear from the statement of 
the problem by the Minnesota Public 
Retirement Study Commission that this 
proposed legislation would remove cer- 
tain inequities in the treatment pres- 
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ently facing some of our public employ- 
ees in Minnesota. I am confident that 
the Senate will wish to do for these em- 
ployees what it has done in similar cases 
affecting other States. I have submitted 
the proposed drafted amendment sup- 
plied to me by the Minnesota Public Re- 
tirement Commission to the Senate Leg- 
islative Counsel’s office where certain re- 
visions have been made in conformity 
with proper drafting requirements for 
Senate purposes. The resulting revision 
of the proposed amendment from the 
Minnesota Public Retirement Commis- 
sion I now send to the desk, and ask 
that it be appropriately referred for the 
earliest possible Senate consideration. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the bill may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1646) to amend section 218 
of the Social Security Act so as to permit 
the State of Minnesota to provide for 
social-security coverage of certain em- 
ployees of such State, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 218 of the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(q) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (d), the agreement with the State 
of Minnesota entered into pursuant to this 
section may, subject to the provisions of 
this, subsection, be modified so as to apply 
to service performed by employees covered 
by the State employees retirement fund, the 
public employees retirement fund, or the 
teachers retirement fund. The membership 
of each such retirement fund shall be deemed 
a separate coverage group. Such agreement 
may be modified so as to apply to services 
performed by employees who, by reason of 
legislative action taken prior to January 1, 


- 1958, are no longer covered by a State retire- 


ment system and such employees shall be 
deemed a separate coverage group.” 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957—_AMENDMENT 


Mr. THURMOND submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 1451) to amend and 
revise the statutes governing financial 
institutions and credit, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE AND CERTAIN EXCISEH-TAX 
RATES—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 

AIKEN, Mrs. Smtrn of MAINE, and Mr. 

PURTELL) submitted an amendment, in- 

tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 

to the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 1- 

year extension of the existing corporate 

normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates, which was referred to the Com- 
mitee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and Mr. 

BUTLER) submitted an amendment, in- 

tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
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tc House bill 4090, supra, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 

ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 


Results of annual questionnaire from the 
State of Iowa. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Philip Young, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador of the United States to the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, vice H. 
Freeman Matthews, resigning. 

Notice is given that this nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
CERTAIN BILLS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Trading With the Enemy Act of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold public hearings commencing at 10 
a.m., on Thursday, April 4, 1957, in room 
424, Senate Office Building, for the pur- 
pose of hearing testimony on the follow- 
ing bills: 

S. 411, to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, by Senator BIBLE. 

S. 600, to provide for the payment of 
certain American war damage claims 
and the return of certain World War II 
vested assets, by Senator JOHNSTON. 

S. 727, to provide for the investment 
of $100 million of liquidated assets vested 
under the provisions of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, and for the use of the 
interest from such investments for scien- 
tific scholarships and fellowships for 
children of veterans, and so forth, by 
Senator SMATHERS. 

S. 1302, to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended, and the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to 
allow, as a matter of grace, the return of 
certain vested assets, by Senator YOUNG. 

The subcommittee will also take testi- 
mony on any bills which may be filed 
between the time of this notice and the 
hearing date of April 4, 1957. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BEFORE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS ON ALASKA AND 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD BILLS 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs will hold hearings on Senate bill 
49, the Alaska statehood bill, on March 
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25 and 26; and hearings on Senate bill 
50, the Hawaiian statehood bill, will be 
held on April 1 and 2. 


RECENT EVENTS IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the events of the past few days in 
the Middle East have given rise to a 
great deal of apprehension in this coun- 
try. 

Americans generally had assumed 
that the Israeli withdrawal from the 
Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba would 
be matched with equally statesmanlike 
acts on the other side. Thus far, we 
have waited in vain. 

This country took the lead in per- 
suading the Israelis to withdraw from the 
Gaza Strip and the mouth of the Gulf 
of Aqaba. We did not do so because we 
were taking one side in a dispute. We 
took our position because we thought it 
was a predicate to peace. It would he 
a great tragedy, Mr. President, if this 
statesmanlike act were to become in- 
stead, the predicate to another battle. 

The free world has a heavy stake in a 
peaceful and stable Middle East. It is 
to our direct interest that all the na- 
tions in that area find a way of living 
together in which each can maintain its 
independence and integrity. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any- 
one about the assumptions upon which 
the Israeli withdrawal was based. The 
foundation for those assumptions was 
well documented in the lead editorial 
which appeared this morning in the New 
York Times. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks. 

- There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 


MIDDLE East: THE RECORD 


With new tension rising in the Middle 
East, Secretary Dulles has issued a joint 
declaration with Israeli’s Foreign Minister 
to the effect that the United States stands 
firmly by the “hopes and expectations” it 
has expressed regarding a settlement of the 
conflict between Egypt and Israel. 

The new tension arises because Egypt’s 
President Nasser has taken over the admin- 
istration of the Gaza Strip; because he is 
moving troops equipped with new Soviet 
arms to the area from which Egypt launched 
its main guerrilla attacks against Israel; 
because he proclaims a continued blockade 
of Israeli shipping in both the Strait of 
Tiran and the Suez Canal on the basis of 
belligerent rights derived from a continued 
“state of war’’; and because he asserts not 
only unrestricted control of the Suez Canal 
but also the right to use it as an instrument 
of Egyptian politics. 

Now the United States and the United Na- 
tions have not only expressed “hopes and 
expectations” concerning all these issues. 
They have assumed definite commitments 
involving their good faith. 

‘These commitments are contained in the 
following pronouncements: 

1. The basic resolution of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly of November 2, 1956, 
which, in calling for a cease-fire and with- 
drawal of the invading forces, also called on 
all parties “to observe scrupulously the Res 
visions of the armistice agreements” * * 
“to desist from raids across the ARR 
lines” + + * “to refrain from introducing 
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military goods into the area” and “to restore 
secure freedom of navigation in the Suez 
Canal.” 

2. The General Assembly resolution of No- 
vember 5, 1956, which established a United 
Nations emergency force “to secure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities in ac- 
cordance with all the terms” of the Novem- 
ber 2 resolution. 

3. Secretary General Hammarskjold’s re- 
port of November 6, endorsed by the General 
Assembly, that it would be the function of 
the United Nations force to help maintain 
quiet during and after the withdrawal of 
non-Egyptian forces * * * over “an area ex- 
tending roughly from the Suez Canal to the 
armistice demarcation lines” and “to secure 
compliance with the other terms established 
in the resolution of November 2.” 

4. Mr. Hammarskjold’s report of January 
24 that in view of the armistice agreements 
and a Security Council’s decision “the parties 
to the armistice agreement may be considered 
as not entitled to claim belligerent rights”; 
his report of January 16 that “the interna- 
tional significance of the Gulf of Aqaba may 
be considered to justify the right of innocent 
passage through the Strait of Tiran and the 
gulf in accordance with recognized rules of 
international law”; his report of February 22 
that “the takeover of Gaza from the military 
and civilian control of Israel * * * in the 
first instance would be exclusively by the 
United Nations emergency force,” and his 
report of March 8 that “until further ar- 
rangements are made, the United Nations 
emergency force has assumed responsibility 
for civil affairs in the Gaza Strip.” 

5. Ambassador Lodge’s statement to the 
General Assembly on January 28 that “under 
the [armistice] agreement and pursuant to 
the Security Council decision, neither side 
may assert belligerent rights, much less en- 
gage in hostile actions”; that “the United 
States strongly supports the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s recommendation concerning the de- 
ployment of the United Nations emergency 
force on both sides of the armistice lines 
+ * * and at the Strait of Tiran * * * to 
achieve there the separation of Egyptian and 
Israeli land and sea forces * * * until it is 
clear that the- nonexercise of any claimed 
belligerent rights has established in practice 
peaceful conditions.” 

6. The United States memorandum to 
Israel dated February 11 that “the future of 
the Gaza Strip [is] to be worked out through 
the efforts and good offices of the United 
Nations,” and that “the United States be- 
lieves that the Gulf [of Aqaba] comprehends 
international waters and that no nation has 
the right to prevent free and innocent pas- 
sage in the gulf and through the straits 
giving access thereto.” 

7. President Eisenhower’s statement of 
February 20 that “the United States would 
be glad to urge and support some participa- 
tion by the United Nations, with the approval 
of Egypt, in the administration of the Gaza 
strip” * * * to assure that the strip “could 
no longer be used as a source of armed infil- 
tration and reprisals”; that “we should not 
assume that * * * Egypt will prevent Israeli 
shipping from using the Suez Canal or the 
Gulf of Aqaba” * * * and that, “if, unhap- 
pily, Egypt does hereafter violate the armi- 
stice agreement or other international obli- 
gations, then this should be dealt with firmly 
by the society of nations.” 

8. President Eisenhower’s letter to Premier 
Ben-Gurion assuring that ‘Israel will have 
no cause to regret” its withdrawal, and that 
“there should be a united effort by all the 
nations to bring about conditions in the area 
more stable, more tranquil, and more con- 
ducive to the general welfare than those 
which existed heretofore.” 

This is the record, and these are the com- 
mitments. The United Nations and the 
United States will be judged by the way they 
live up to them. 


March 19 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS CONCERNING 
HUNGARY—LETTER FROM HENRY 
CABOT LODGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
some days ago I submitted, for print- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an edi- 
torial from Life magazine, relating to 
the Hungarian revolution and United 
States policy in regard to it, as well as 
in regard to actions taken by the United 
Nations. The editorial was entitled “If 
There’s a New Hungary.” 

The editorial contained: a number of 
criticisms of United States policy, as well 
as some very thoughtful and, I believe, 
constructive suggestions concerning 
what we might have done. The thesis 
of the article was that we should be pre- 
pared ahead of time, rather than permit 
ourselves to be caught short. 

Mr. President, only a few days ago I 
received a letter from the Honorable 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the representative 
of the United States of America to the 
United Nations. The letter was ad- 
dressed from his office at 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., under date of March 
14, 1957. 

Mr. President, it goes without saying 
that I have the highest regard for our 
ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. 
Lodge. He has worked diligently and 
devotedly to serve the United States with 
honor and distinction in the United Na- 
tions. The problems centering upon 
Hungary were indeed complex and grave, 
and they came in rapid-fire succession, 

Without trying to evaluate the re- 
sponse written by Mr. Lodge, let me say 
I feel it would be entirely fitting and 
proper that his statement be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because un- 
doubtedly it is an official reply to the 
thought-provoking and, I felt, construc- 
tive editorial. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter of Ambas- 
sador Lodge addressed to me and his 
statement. sent to the editors of Life 
magazine, relating to their editorial con- 
cerning Hungary, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEw YorK, N. Y., March 14, 1957. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR HUBERT: On page 3108 of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for March 5, I notice you 
inserted an editorial from Life magazine 
which mentions United States policy in 
the United Nations concerning Hungary. 

There were so many misapprehensions 
and inaccuracies in this article that I sent 
a statement to Life in order that it might 
have the facts straight. I herewith en- 
close a copy of that statement which you 
can also insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
if you see fit, but which, above all, I wanted 
you to have so that what information I 
have on the question will be available to 
you. 

With cordial best wishes. 

Most sincerely yours, 
HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
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STATEMENT 


The Life editorial of March 4, If There’s a 
New Hungary, makes grave criticisms of 
United States policy on Hungary in, the 
United Nations. It also makes fundamental 
mistakes about the nature of the United 
Nations, and further mistakes—as well as 
startling omissions of facts—concerning the 
United Nations handling of the Hungarian 
uprising. The mistakes and omissions are 
so basic that they invalidate the criticisms. 

I cite quotations from the editorial and 
my comments thereon as follows: 

1. The editorial says: “Had the United 
Nations, with United States leadership, been 
able to.act swiftly * * *.” 

We did act swiftly. In fact, we acted im- 
mediately. On October 24, when the first 
reports came in of trouble in Budapest, the 
United States Mission staff worked through- 
out the night preparing for possible United 
Nations action. On the 25th we began ur- 
gent talks with other representatives at the 
United Nations, who, like us, were sifting 
the sparse reports coming in from Budapest 
and weighing the possibilities of United Na- 
tions action and the results which might 
flow from it. 

On October 27, 5 days before Nagy first ap- 
pealed to the United Nations, we acted by 
calling for a Security Council meeting in 
view of the fact that Soviet forces were “vio- 
lently repressing the rights of the Hun- 
garian people.” This was the swiftest 
possible action. From that moment, despite 
the imminent perils of the Near East, we 
continued to act as swiftly as intelligent ac- 
tion. could be taken. 

2. The editorial says that “Lodge could 
have immediately asked for an emergency 
session of the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 2, when Premier Nagy proclaimed Hun- 
gary’s neutrality.” 

This ignores the fact that an emergency 
session of the General Assembly cannot be 
called until the Security Council has finished 
dealing with a given question. On November 
2 the Security Council was still seized of the 
Hungarian item (in a session called at United 
States request) and the United States was 
active in the Council on that subject. The 
United States would have been ruled out of 
order if we had not gone into the Security 
Council. 

This criticism also ignores the further fact 
that Nagy himself made no such request. 
Instead he requested that the question of 
Hungary’s neutrality be inscribed. on the 
agenda of the regular session of the General 
Assembly, not. scheduled to meet until No- 
vember 12. 

3. The editorial says: “The Assembly could 
have swiftly created'a Hungarian observation 
eommission,” and that “an advance commis- 
sion composed of U. N.-member ambassadors 
in Vienna. could have fiown to Budapest by 
helicopter and been observing a full day 
before the massive November 4 Soviet inter- 
vention.” 

These suggestions completely ignore the 
fact that no observers can enter a country 
without its consent. Until the very mo- 
ment of his downfall Nagy gave no sign that 
he would consent to such a thing—which he 
might well have feared would hasten the 
Soviet military attack he was trying to avoid. 

4. The editorial says that Miss Anna 
Kethly “could have been installed as Hun- 
gary’s accredited United Nations spokesman.” 

The United Nations cannot designate 
people to represent member states—only the 
member states can do that. Miss Kethly 
presented no credentials on which the 
United Nations could act at that time. 

5. The editorial says: “The United Nations 
Assembly could have issued a sort of habeas 
corpus summons demanding that Russia 
produce the kidnaped Imre Nagy.” 

This statement ignores the fact that the 
United Nations General Assembly is not a 
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government; that it has no power to summon 
anybody, that no nation, including the 
United States, has ceded any sovereignty to 
it; and that everything that the General 
Assembly does is purely recommendatory 
and has no force of law. 

6. The editorial says: “At midnight, when 
the Australian delegate interrupted the dis- 
cussion of Suez to demand attention to the 
renewed Soviet attack on Budapest, going on 
at that very moment, Lodge was not prepared 
to do anything.” 

The truth is that Lodge was prepared to 
do much and that he did so. Following the 
statement of the Australian representative, 
Mr. Walker, and following two votes of the 
highest importance which were taking place 
at that moment on the life and death crisis 
of the invasion of Egypt, I took the rostrum 
to add my voice to the appeal for an immedi- 
ate meeting of the Security Council. I had 
already asked the president of the Security 
Council to call a meeting. The Council was 
convened at 3:13 a. m., Sunday morning and 
before it rose at 5:25 a. m. had adopted a 
United States resolution calling an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly on the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary. 

The statement, “Lodge was not prepared 
to do anything,” further ignores continuous 
days and nights of meetings, speeches, mo- 
tions, and resolutions—an effort by the 
United States in the United Nations which 
has been commended by hundreds of in- 
dividuals, by organized labor, and by Hun- 
garian groups. We prepared everything that 
could be prepared and nothing practicable 
has ever been brought up on this subject 
which the United States did not. prepare for. 
Between October 27 and December 12 the 
United States sponsored 9 resolutions on 
Hungary. In the same period I made 25 
speeches and statements on Hungary. 

7. The editorial says: “Miss Kethly was not 
even permitted to address the Assembly.” 

No one is permitted to address the As- 
sembly in his private capacity. There is not 
a chance in the world that a majority of the 
Assembly would allow the political “outs” 
of a country, however meritorious their case 
may be, to use the United Nations General 
Assembly as a platform. 

Miss Kethly was given every possible fa- 
cility. Her speedy admission to the United 
States was arranged. She had access to many 
United Nations delegations. Moreover, the 
United States took a leading part in creat- 
ing the Special Committee on the Problems 
of Hungary, which did receive testimony from 
Miss Kethly and from many other important 
Hungarians. This committee was especially 
created for the Hungarian situation—and its 
work is still continuing. 

8. The editorial says: “The numerous Am- 
bassadors already in Budapest could have 
been made United Nations observers.” 

If they had become United Nations ob- 
servers, their credentials could have been 
canceled by the Hungarian regime and they 
could have been expelled from Hungary—in 
which case they would immediately have 
ceased to be Ambassadors and the valuable 
services which they rendered (and are render- 
ing) to the everyday people of Hungary would 
have come to an end. This factor weighed 
heavily with many members of the Assembly. 

9. The editorial says: “The whole record 
is a sorry one for the United States’ and the 
United Nations alike.” 

The record is not a sorry one. The record 
is a good one. Although it did not succeed 
in bringing about the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, the United Nations has done things 
for the people of Hungary which no single 
country or other organization could have 
done. The steps which the United Nations 
has taken have played a useful part in pre- 
venting deportations; in bringing food to the 
people of Budapest; in helping 170,000 Hun- 
garian refugees to find new homes; in per- 
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suading many Asian and African countries 
for the first time to vote to condemn the 
Soviet Union; and in dealing a body blow to 
communism all over the world. 

10. The editorial says: “A permanent 
United Nations observation force could be set 
up under direct control of the Secretary 
General, equipped with its own transport and 
communications system.” ~* 

This idea ignores the fact that any observa- 
tion team must be made up afresh to meet 
each specific situation. This is because its 
members must be nationals of countries not 
directly involved in the situation which is to 
be observed. A permanent force would un- 
doubtedly contain nationals of countries who 
would be unacceptable as observers. 

This idea is also fallacious in that the 
United Nations is not a world government, 
and, therefore, United Nations observers can- 
not go everywhere (into Hungary or into 
the United States) without the consent of 
the government of the nation concerned. 
The Communists have never permitted 
United Nations observers to function effec- 
tively wherever communism has control. 
Some day a situation may arise where we 
may not permit United Nations observers 
either. Because the Organization of Ameri- 
can States was acting in Guatemala in 1954 
we opposed United Nations intervention, in- 
eluding the sending of observers there. To 
seek to force the entrance of observers with- 
out the consent of the nation in which ob- 
servation is to take place would be an act of 
war. 

I presume that your editorial springs from 
the same human emotion of heartsickness 
that every American must feel at secing 
heroes brutally slaughtered and—for the 
present—defeated. I share that emotion. 
But we do not advance the interests of these 
people by wishful thinking, or by closing our 
eyes to the facts—or by acting as though the 
crisis in the Near East never existed. 

One fact about United States policy in the 
United Nations at the time of the Hungarian 
crisis is that we took every step short of war 
and that in pursuing that policy we left no 
stone unturned. Although these steps ac- 
complished much, they did not cause the So- 
viet army to withdraw. The truth is that, 
although the United States is powerful, it is 
not all-powerful. Although the United Na- 
tions is influential, it cannot. make its will 
immediately effective against the Soviet 
Union—any more than it could against the 
United States—without their consent, : - 

HENRY CABOT LODGE. — 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend a reading of the letter and 
statement to every Member of the Sen- 
ate, since they deal with a matter of the 
eee importance to our national wel- 

are. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Friday, March 8, at the University of 
Massachusetts, in Amherst, Mass., I ad- 
dressed a conference of New England 
students on “The United Nations and 
American Foreign Policy.” In the course 
of my remarks I attempted to reply to 
the criticisms which recently have been 
made of the United Nations, and to dis- 
cuss the value of the organization and 
of our continuing role init. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of my address 
be printed in the Rrecorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, two 
of the items with which I dealt in some 
detail in the speech to which I have just 
referred, were the current problems at 
the United Nations of so-called bloc vot- 
ing and of alleged interference with do- 
mestic jurisdiction. 

An interesting article, written by 
Thomas J. Hamilton, on voting trends 
in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, appeared in the New York Times on 
February 24, 1957. The article, entitled 
“U. N.’s Asian-Africans Less Than Solid 
Bloc,” tends to counter the criticism that 
the tendency toward bloc voting is ex- 
panding in the United Nations. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed as exhibit B, following the text 
of my Amherst speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Stanley Hoffman, instructor in govern- 
ment at Harvard University, recently 
contributed a thoughtful article to the 
magazine International Organization. 
The article is entitled “The Role of In- 
ternational Organization: Limits and 
Possibilities.” I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the text of the arti- 
cle be printed :as- exhibit C, following 
. the text of my Amherst speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit C.) 


EXHIBIT A 


SPEECH By SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL WEEKEND CON- 
FERENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
AMHERST, Mass., MARCH 8, 1957, ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND AMERICAN FORRGH 
POLICY 


Ladies and gentlemen, when you asked me 
to speak tonight, you graciously told me to 
choose my own subject so long as it dealt 
with world affairs. As it turns out, this has 
not been an easy thing to do. You, I, and 
almost everyone else in the country these 
past few weeks have been preoccupied with 
the crisis in the Middle East, and with all 

. the public uncertainties, Congressional- 
Executive tensions, and the tremendous 
amount of action and inaction which has 
been going on. I myself am still full of the 
subject of the Middle East. Almost daily for 
the past month, I have had ‘to address my- 
self to one or the other aspect of this Middle 
Eastern question—whether it was the trou- 
‘ble over Suez; the ambiguities and insuffi- 
ciencies of the Eisenhower doctrine, the 

_ troop-withdrawal problem, or the threatened 
‘sanctions against Israel. 

: We have undergone 2 months of tension 
at the United Nations and careful scrutiny 
of the Eisenhower doctrine in the Senate. 
Fortunately, encouraging action has now 
been taken in both places. 

I myself am convinced that the progress 
on both fronts was related. On the one 
hand, firm bipartisan Senate opposition to 
President Eisenhower’s original advocacy of 
one-sided pressure against Israel was, most 
observers feel, a major factor in turning the 
administration’s policies toward a more con- 
structive and balanced approach. On the 
other hand, successful negotiations leading 
to the Israeli troop withdrawals and implied 
American assurances against renewed Egyp- 
tian belligerency won votes for the Eisen- 
hower doctrine in the Senate. These changes 
helped convince many Senators that the vote 
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of confidence in administration . policy, 
which the vague Eisenhower doctrine really 
amounted to, was at least an endorsement of 
the beginning of a constructive approach, 
rather than a blank-check vote for largely 
negative and unimaginative policies. 

I finally voted for the Eisenhower doctrine 
despite the fact that I considered its original 
version poorly designed and inadequately ex- 
plained. I could not have voted for the res- 
olution as it originally passed the House of 
Representatives. That I was finally able to 
support the Senate resolution, despite ‘con- 
tinued misgivings, was due solely to the fact 
that important improvements were made in 
the resolution by several amendments 
adopted by the Senate. 

As the sponsor in the Foreign Relation 
Committee of the successful amendment 
changing the authorization of the use of 
military forces to a declaration of support 
for the President, if he deemed use of troops 
necessary, I am confident that we avoided a 
distorted constitutional feature of the orig- 
inal Eisenhower proposal. With the adop- 
tion of an amendment during Senate debate, 
we, strengthened our ties with the United 
Nations by calling upon the President to con- 
tinue to furnish facilities and military as- 
sistance to the United Nations emergency 
force in the Middle East. I was pleased to 
note that every Senate Democrat voted for 
this appeal to President Eisenhower to sus- 
tain the United Nations force. Two Repub- 
licans joined us. 

In another Senate amendment, we sought 
to promote constructive policies in the Middle 
East and elsewhere by requiring the Presi- 
dent to satisfy himself that no nation receiv- 
ing military aid from us will use it for ag- 
gressive: purposes. With these three major 
amendments contained in the resolution, plus 
other improvements adopted in the commit- 
tee, I felt that an affirmative vote was jus- 
tified. 

Few people in Congress really believe, how- 
ever, that the Eisenhower doctrine itself will 
solve many problems. As originally pre- 
sented, it was not a policy but an invitation 
to formulate one. The debate in the Senate 
has been useful. It has given us the first 
occasion in years for a full discussion of all 
the complexities, handicaps, and possibilities 
of American policy in the Middle East. The 
debate has shaken us out of our lethargy. 
We now have been put on notice of the 
enormous responsibilities which are already 
ours in the Middle East, as in so many other 
areas of the world. In this sense, I believe 
that the debate on the Eisenhower doctrine 
has been helpful and constructive. 

But both the policymakers and the people 
of the United States must now turn their 
attention to the basic issues which still con- 
front us in the Middle East: cessation of 
Egyption ‘belligerency, free navigation of 
waterways, resettlement of refugees, bound- 
ary determinations, an end to border: raids, 
and broadly based new projects for regional 
economic development. 

We have not been successful in meeting 
these problems in the past, as I have lately 
had occasion to appreciate both as a Sen- 
ator and as a delegate to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. In the latter 
role I must, of course, represent the official 
position of our Government as far as my 
votes at the United Nations are concerned. 
Before I joined the delegation, however, I 
made it quite clear that I intended to speak 
out in my role as a Senator and a private 
citizen—as I intend to do tonight—when- 
ever I felt that our official policies were mis- 
guided or insufficient. By the same token, 
I shall speak out in support of the admin- 
istration whenever I feel that I can hon- 
estly give that support helpfully and 
sincerely. 

Let me be frank about it. As far as I am 
concerned, one of the chief causes of the 
spotty and deteriorating reputation our 
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. country has written in the field of foreign 


policy in the last few years has been this 
administration’s inconsistent and abrupt 
swings from sweetness and light to storm 
and disaster. 

The serious international problems we 
face do vary in intensity, but they have 
existed and still exist with a consistency 
that requires something better than con- 
stantly shifting policies of expediency leav- 
ing our Own people and friends abroad 
bewildered. 

The American people will back this ad- 
ministration or any administration in as- 
serting real world leadership for the cause 
of peace, but only if we are told the truth 
rather than fed palliatives. We cannot exist 
on an alternating diet of tranquilizers and 
pep pills. We cannot look at the world 
through rose-colored glasses one day and 
then be asked to change them for smoked 
glasses the next. 

Now all of this has immediate relevancy 
to my main subject tonight: “The United 
Nations and American Foreign Policy.” Let 
me explain why: 

In recent weeks, I have watched with con- 
siderable apprehension the relationship be- 
tween our Middle Eastern policy and the 
functioning of the United Nations. I say 
apprehension because I am convinced on the 
one hand that our Middle Eastern “policy” 
has been either nonexistent or deficient, and 
on the other hand that the way some of our 
leaders have used the United Nations in this 
connection has been detrimental to the 
United Nations itself. I have in mind spe- 
cifically the inconsistent attitudes of two of 
our most noteworthy spokesmen on foreign 
affairs—President Eisenhower himself, who 
speaks for the administration, and my col- 
league at the United Nations, Senator KNOW- 
LAND, who speaks for himself and for an un- 
disclosed number of Republicans in the Con- 
gress and in the country. 

I hasten to say that I do not want my re- 
marks to be taken in a partisan. context. 
This is not a partisan rostrum. It just 
happens to be a fact of life—an uncomfort- 
able one for me—that the Republican Party 
is in power at the moment and the views of 
leading Republicans like the President and 
the Senate minority leader are unavoidably 
important to all of us. It also happens to 
be a fact of life, up to now at least, that 
world responsibilities have never been an 
issue which has torn the Democratic Party 
asunder. Other issues have divided Demo- 
crats, but not this one. As far as I know, 
the United Nations itself has never been a 
subject of heat or controversy within the 
Democratic Party. 

The same cannot honestly be said about 
the Republican Party, and this has now be- 
come a fact of national importance. The 
United States is in the United Nations. But 
important leaders of the party in power 
haven’t quite made up their minds (1) 
whether we are in the U.N. or out, and (2) 
what we should do, if we are in. 

This dilemma has been clearly presented 
in recent weeks by the contrasting attitudes 
toward the United Nations on the part of 
President Eisenhower and Senator KNow- 
LAND. I am more uncomfortable about the 
views of the latter than I am about those 
of the former, but frankly I am uucomtorts 
able about both. Here is why.’ 

We are all thoroughly familiar with the 
repeated appeals which President Eisen- 
hower has personally made in special TV 
broadcasts, press conferences, and State 
papers. He has stated, in the strongest 
possible generalities that it is our national 
policy to rely upon the United Nations. The 
President’s attention to the U. N. is highly 
praiseworthy. I welcome it. But I also sub- 
mit that all embracing reliance seems to 
occur most often in those instances when 
the United States Government has no policy 
itself. Passive reliance, especially in such 
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instances, may be highly unfair to the 
United Nations. 

As Senator MIKE MANSFIELD said recently: 
“It is a policy which would make the United 
Nations a scapegoat for our responsibility. 
A scapegoat may relieve the executive branch 
of a sense of frustration, but it will hardly 
serve the interest of the United States.” 

Senator KNowLanp, on his part, devoted a 
whole speech at the Georgetown Univer- 
sity on February 11, 1957, to the deficiencies 
of the United Nations, raising about as fun- 
damental a doubt as can be raised concern= 
ing the President’s reliance on the U. N. 
Senator KNOWLAND’s question, as usual, went 
straight to the point: “Does the record of 
the United Nations warrant a continuation 
of our policy and support?” Every impli- 
cation in his speech cast serious doubt that 
it does. 

The Senator accused the United Nations of 

frustrating itself by vetoes, of operating on 
a double standard of morality, of increas- 
ingly resorting to bloc voting, of inter- 
fering in internal domestic affairs, and of 
discriminating in allotting its financial bur- 
dens. Many of these charges are undeni- 
able—but it seems to me that they spring 
from the world in which we live. Moreover 
they are neither startling nor strange viewed 
from our own American experience. 
. For these reasons, I have decided to out- 
line tonight the role of the United Nations 
as I see it. It is a role which does not quite 
fit either President Eisenhower’s fulsome 
reliance on the U. N., or Senator KNow- 
LAND’s implied rejection of it. 

Of these two approaches to the United 
Nations, the President’s is the most elusive 
and the most frustrating. At times he has 
seemed to regard the United Nations as 
some kind of vast Univac machine into 
which difficult problems may be fed and 
automatic answers provided. 

This approach in a sense is flattering to 
the United Nations, but even world organ- 
izations can be flattered to death. 

A tendency to impose tasks on the United 
Nations beyond its capacities does a dis- 
service to the U. N. and its future. Reliance 
on the United Nations in the absence of both 
policy and leadership is self-defeating. With- 
out steady injections of specific American 
policies and hard-working leadership at the 
U. N., Univac won’t register anything ex- 
cept a compromise of other peoples’ policies 
and other peoples’ leaders. 

So in this case as in any others, while we 
often welcome the President’s words, we do 
not always know what they mean. Lip- 
service leadership is not enough to meet the 
requirements of the hour, and a comfortable 
reliance on an infant world organization is 
hardly adequate to the tasks now facing us 
as the most powerful Nation on earth. 

I1 do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
should like to see the United Nations used, 
but used efiectively. I should like to see it 
energized by American leadership. I should 
like to see it strengthened and developed in 
a dozen different ways, not only in its politi- 
cal, but in its social, economic, and scientific 
aspects as well. It is this element of con- 
structive, detailed support which I find miss- 
ing both from the President and from the 
minority leader. 

Let me turn now to some of the criticisms 
which Senator KNOWLAND and others have 
made of the United Nations and its useful- 
ness in the context of the long-term goals of 
American foreign policy. 

Let me begin by describing for you a scene 
which has become familiar to me during my 
service at the U.N. General Assembly. Itisa 
scene which frequently defies the logic of 
logic choppers and literal-minded men. 

Here at the General Assembly are 80 na- 
tion states, unequal in power, wealth, and 
culture. All claim an equal sovereignty. 
Each pursues, or tries to pursue, an inde- 
pendent policy. Each judges its own best 
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national interest. Each entertains its own 
private and public opinion about the char- 
acteristics of a more perfect world. 

The delegates themselves represent his- 
torical backgrounds and exhibit such vast 
cultural differences that most logical men 
could easily despair over the possibility of 
commonly accepted standards. Some of the 
members of the United Nations pay much 
of the cost of its operation; others pay very 
little. There are blocs. Delegates frequent- 
ly think more of their own blocs and their 
own interests than the overall peace of the 
world—or rather, I should say, almost all 
delegates identify their own interests, and 
the interests of their own blocs, with the 
overall peace of the world. Lately, it has 
seemed to be painfully true that those who 
defy the law of nations seem to get away 
with more than those that respect the 
charter. 

And yet, my friends, 170 years ago our 
Thirteen Colonies attempted the experiment 
of the United States of America. There is 
not a single thing said against the United 
Nations today that was not said against the 
early Republic. How could you have a gov- 
ernment when a part of the States had 
slaves? There was a double standard. The 
agricultural States were afraid of the more 
industrialized States. Some wanted free 
trade. Some wanted protection. The smaller 
States were afraid that the larger States 
would have more influence in the House of 
Representatives. Some of them felt that 
they would bear a disproportionate share 
of the cost of the Federal Government. 

Moreover, the nations in the Old World that 
had not been able to defeat the revolt of the 
colonists predicted that the colonists would 
defeat themselves because they could not 
govern themselves. Ther? struggling colonies, 
with a few million people—many of them im- 
poverished—with few means of communica- 
tion, defied the logic of everyone but 
themselves. 

We are foolhardy if we judge the United 
Nations by the standards of literal-minded 
men. I shall not claim that it is able to pro- 
duce absolute justice or even rough justice 
for all. I shall not claim that the weak are 
as powerful as the strong. Neither will I 
claim that the weak are necessarily wise in 
some of their voting. 

But I will say that the United Nations rep- 
resents the early stages of the evolution of 
mankind to international law and order. So 
tenacious is the desire of man for peace, so 
strong is this impulse for law and order, that 
within the last 12 years the United Nations 
has withstood the most terrific shocks and 
assaults upon it. It has survived the advent 
of the atomic age and the revolt of a quarter 
of the world against the colonial system. I 
earnestly believe that had it not been for this 
organization, the world might well be in its 
third and final war. 

The United Nations is far from perfect. 
But all the hopes of man to evolve a just in- 
ternational economic order, to advance hu- 
man rights, to stop aggression, to disarm, to 
establish a reign of law, are bound up in the 
United Nations. It is for us to apply not ab- 
solute logic but rather the test of imagina- 
tion. It is for us to give the United Nations 
our leadership. 

Let us consider the situation as it really is 
in view of the attacks against the U. N. 


1. BLOC VOTING 


The United Nations has 80 members. One- 
fourth of them were colonies when the Sec- 
ond World War began. One-fourth of the 
world has thrown off the yoke of colonialism 
in slightly more than a decade. Some hun- 
dred million more are making the final liqui- 
dation of the colonial system. Paul Hoffman, 
my fellow delegate at the present United Na- 
tions Assembly, has called this the greatest 
social revolution in history. We Americans 
might say that the blow which we struck to 
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the colonial system in 1776 is reaching its 
full fruition in 1957. 

One of the basic facts of our time is the 
spirit of nationalism which dominates the 
thinking of most of the underdeveloped areas 
of. the world. We are all familiar with the 
manifestations of this force—the antiwest- 
ernism throughout much of Asia and Africa 
and the irresponsible fashion in which the 
Soviet Union has tried to take advantage of 
this feeling and use it for its own ends. We 
are now seeing the reemergence of this same 
spirit of nationalism in the Soviet captive 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

The rise of nationalism throughout so 
much of the world presents a paradox in that 
it comes at the time when most of the more 
highly developed countries, such as the 
United States and the nations of Western 
Europe, are moving more and more toward 
forms of international organization which 
play down nationalism. It is both useless 
and wrong to try to oppose nationalism—use- 
less because any such opposition would he 
foredoomed to failure; wrong because na- 
tionalism springs from basically good, patri- 
otic feelings, which are shared to some degree 
by all men everywhere. Of course, self- 
determination of national groups has been a 
keystone of American policy since the days 
of Woodrow Wilson, so all this is nothing 
new to us. 

Now here is the important point. 

One reason we need the U.N. is to provide 
a constructive focus for this tremendous 
force of nationalism which otherwise would 
be running wild. The U. N. does not control 
nationalism, but it does provide a frame- 
work in which nationalism can find its proper 
and responsible place in a world society that 
is becoming increasingly interdependent. 
The U. N. can likewise protect and encour- 
age nationalism to pursue constructive ends. 
The challenge, both before the U. N. and 
before our own Government, is how we deal 
with these problems in a responsible manner 
calculated to promote the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, to advance the na- 
tional interests of the United States, and 
to bring some greater measure of peace and 
freedom to the people of the areas concerned. 

These new people in the underdeveloped 
nations are very suspicious of the Western 
World because they identify the Western 
World with the colonialism which they have 
struggled to overthrow. Some of them, not 
appreciating that the Soviet Union has es- 
tablished a new colonial system by absorb- 
ing contiguous territories, have tended to be 
neutral in what we think are some of the 
great moral issues of our time. Naturally, 
they tend to bloc voting. We hear of the 
Bandung bloc, or the Asian-African bloc, etc. 

Many of these nations are without the 
long experience in government of the na- 
tions in the West. But they are entitled 
to feel their way as did our American fore- 
fathers. Many of these nations lack the 
trained civil service and the industrial tech- 
nicians of the older states. But they tend 
to give the highest kind of priority to eco- 
nomic development. 

Under these circumstances, I think we 
should rejoice that these new governments, 
still absorbed with the birth pains of nation- 
alism and revolution, nevertheless want to 
join and play an active role in the United 
Nations. This is the most significant fact 
of all. Together with the dignity and secu- 
rity which their U. N. membership brings 
them, these new countries are developing a 
sober sense of responsibility earlier than they 
might otherwise. Our responsibility in turn 
is to work with them—giving guidance, help, 
and sympathy. We should cooperate, not 
dominate. 

Now I recognize the difficulty of blocs. At 
the moment there are leaders in this large 
Asian-African bloc who are sometimes so 
blinded by their fear of colonialism that they 
cannot be objective in such matters as Suez, 
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Hungary, or Kashmir. But the Government 
of the United States must live with these 
blocs and must do its best to dispel fear and 
suspicion. It must hold a place of leader- 
ship because of its singlemindedness and de- 
votion to the principles of justice and the 
«charter. 

Moreover, of course, blocs are not so un- 
usual. It is particularly ironical, I might 
add, that the distinguished minority leader 
of the Senate professes to be so upset about 
them. For some time now, Senator KNOW- 
.LAND’s Official duty on Capitol Hill has been 
bloc organizing, if not bloc busting. (May 
I say parenthetically that bloc busting is 
preferable both in the Senate and the U. N. 
to block busting on the battlefield.) In 
any case, Senator KNOWLAND knows all about 
blocs, and his rich experience in Washington 
should help make him feel at home at the 
U.N. After all the Senate and the General 
Assembly have a lot in common: blocs, un- 
equal representation, flamboyant personali- 
‘ties, odd alliances, even lots of politics. 

Indeed this last point is worth stressing. 
The fact that the members of the U. N. 
take it seriously enough to engage in poli- 
tics there is one of the most encouraging 
signs we have. It is a tribute to the U. N.’s 
growth and future possibilities. We engage 
in politics and political maneuvering when 
we feel strongly about something. 


2. DOUBLE STANDARDS OF MORALITY 


Meanwhile it is not necessary to blame 
the United Nations for decisions that are 
beyond its control. The United Nations is 
not responsible for the double standard of 
morality which is involved in not punishing 
the Soviet Union while attempting to en- 
force the charter elsewhere. The double 
standard exists and is deplorable. We should 
do all we can to remove it, and I think we 
could go further than we have in attempt- 
ing to remove it. But is it.a false emphasis 
to criticize the United Nations for failing 
to act against the Soviet Union when strong 
nations themselves have refused to risk the 
final terrible gamble of atomic war? 

In this sense, the double standard of mor- 
ality is built into the international situa- 
tion these days. It exists in or outside the 
United Nations. The only legitimate ques- 
tion to ask is whether the United Nations 
diminishes or increases the operation of this 
double standard. I am convinced that this 
international vehicle for the expression of 
moral force not only diminishes the double 
standard, but is our very best hope of remov- 
ing it in the future. 

It is true that the United Nations has se- 
cured results in the Middle East in the tan- 
gible form of securing the withdrawal of 
the British, the French, and the Israelis. 
United Nations resolutions have not secured 
the withdrawal of the Soviet Union from 
Hungary. But in the long process of the 
development of justice from the frontier to 
the modern community, justice has scarcely 
been even. 

The strong have often escaped penalty, but 
they have not escaped censure. Certainly 
there was no equivocation about United Na- 
tions resolutions regarding the Soviet Union 
in Hungary. 

There is a tendency among some people 
to pooh-pooh the United Nations as a de- 
bating society which can do no more than 
adopt pious resolutions. What these people 
overlook, however, is that these resolutions 
express the collective conscience of man- 
kind. Even the mighty Soviet Union is not 
wholly insulated from the force of world 
public opinion. It has taken a considerable 
political beating because of its actions in 
Hungary. Increasingly, in United Nations 
votes on the Hungarian question, more and 
more so-called neutralists shifted from a 
position of abstention to a position of vot- 
ing against the Soviets. Soviet fakery, dou- 
ble-dealing, and double-crossing was clearly 
«exposed. Not for a long time, if ever, can 
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the Soviets count on the same kind of open- 
minded reception in many of the Asian-Afri- 
can states that they were receiving a year 
ago. The more we can keep the truth about 
the U. S. S. R. before the people of the world, 
the better off we will be. 


3. VETO POWER 


For the same reason, I am not so concerned 
about the use of the veto by the Soviet Union 
as are some others. As areal element in the 
world picture, the Soviet veto exists. Soviet 
power sets limits to what can and cannot be 
done. This is regrettable. It is also a fact 
which would exist whether or not it is for- 
malized in the veto power of the Security 
Council. 

Through the uniting-for-peace resolution, 
the United Nations has, however, found a 
technical way around the technical veto. 
One morning the General Assembly that was 
debating the Middle Eastern question re- 
cessed at 3 o’clock in order that there might 
be an emergency meeting of the Security 
Council to consider Soviet troops in Hun- 
gary. And when the Soviet Union vetoed 
the resolution twice within the lifetime of 
this present Assembly, without leaving their 
seats the members invoked the uniting-for- 
peace resolution, and the General Assembly 
met within 24 hours in emergency session. 

I realize that a resolution of the General 
Assembly does not have the legal force of a 
resolution of the Security Council. But I 
believe that, by precedent, and by the exer- 
cise of its prerogatives, and through its influ- 
ence, resolutions of the General Assembly 
will come to have greater and greater author- 
ity. Two years ago I thought that the char- 
ter would have to be revised before the 
deadlock over members could be broken. 
But the United Nations has now been able 
to increase its membership from 60 to 80. 

Of course, I know that many argue that 
the veto in the Security Council should be 
removed. I have the feeling, however, that 
many, if not most, of the politicians who 
complain most stridently about the current 
abuse of the veto power in the Security 
Council are precisely the ones who would 
insist on its continuation to protect Ameri- 
can interests if the time should come when 
its elimination were seriously considered. 

As far as I am concerned, I am ready at 
once to strike the veto power from matters 
relating to nonmilitary intercessions or in- 
quiries between disputing nations. To do so 
would be to correct an abuse of the veto 
power which has been added in practice at 
the U. N. over the past 10 years, but which 
was never intended when the charter was 
signed. 

Beyond that, I doubt that anyone really 
believes that in the world of 1957, the United 
States would or should surrender its veto 
power in the commitment of its military 
forces. Except for the brilliant improvisa- 
tion of the uniting-for-peace procedure, the 
veto power remains. In an organization of 
sovereign nations, the veto is not in itself 
bad. It is the use—or the abuse—of it that 
matters. 


4. U. N. INTERFERENCE IN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The United Nations is based on the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality of states. Hence 
it is not supposed to intervene in the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of its members. But when 
does a matter cease to be essentially a mat- 
ter of domestic concern and begin to threaten 
the peace of the world? 

That is the critical question, and the an- 
swers to it don’t fall into’neat, legal cate- 
gories. Indeed I think it is less important 
to formulate or worry about hard and fast 
legal rules on this issue—rules which cannot 
in the nature of things be hard and fast— 
than it is to promote compromise on out- 
standing questions by trial and error. The 
recent disposition of the Algerian matter in 
the General Assembly illustrates exactly what 
I mean. 
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The French regard Algeria as an internal 
problem. The Algerians and the Arabs could 
not disagree more than they do with the 
French on this issue. But in the refining 
process of General Assembly debate and ne- 
gotiation at the U. N., the collective impact 
of world opinion produced a resolution 
which, while not accepting either the French 
or the Algerian position completely, may 
promote a real solution. 

It may well be that the debate in the 
General Assembly has saved what remains 
of the French Empire. The French may now 
move toward reforms in Algeria as part of 
a bold program for all French African pos- 
sessions. I understand that the French Gov- 
ernment was pleased with the mildness of 
the Assembly resolution on Algeria. It will 
be correct if it regards this mildness as giv- 
ing it a l-year respite to produce a better 
system for Algeria before the 12th Assembly 
meets. 

The Algerian resolution was ambiguous 
and generalized—but deliberately so. Its 
Passage may be a practical achievement far 
surpassing the effectiveness of any clear-cut 
legal decision on how far the U. N. could go 
on interfering with France’s “internal” juris- 
diction over Algeria, 


5. FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
The United States pays a third of the 
budget of the United Nations and more of 


special refugee and emergency items. This 
is undeniable. But, as far as the one-third 


_cost is concerned, this is less than the United 


States would be required to contribute if 
the United States were actually assessed 
dues according to its ability to pay. We 
would then pay 40 percent instead of 33. 
Indeed the national income of the United 
States is more than the combined national 
incomes of a third of the U. N. membership. 
Our total annual share of the U. N. bill (in- 
cluding the specialized agencies) is equal to 
what 10 hours of World War II cost us. 

Beyond that, I do not believe that we 
want in the United Nations, any more than 
in the United States, a property qualifica- 
tion for voting. It may very well be that in 
time to come the General Assembly will move 
toward a weighted system of voting. I em- 
phasize the the General Assembly is only 12 
years old. It must be given time to grow. 

From what I have said about the U. N., you 
can tell that I am more interested in the 
possibilities than I am in the dangers. I 
am less interested in the frustrations than I 
am in the opportunities for leadership. 

Consider for a moment the positive 
achievements of the United Nations. Here 
are a few: 

(1) In 1951, the United Nations, at the re- 
quest of the Government of the United 
States, intervened against the aggressor at 
the 38th parallel in Korea. I know all the 
difficulties and the arguments. The United 
Nations did not have a police force. The 
United States made a disproportionate con- 
tribution of forces, because it had the forces 
close athand. Nevertheless the achievement 
remains: Fifteen other members of the 
United Nations contributed forces. I under- 
stand that had we been willing to arrange for 
the logistical support of others, the equiva- 
lent of another division from United Nations 
countries would have been obtained. Some 
40 nations contributed aid of various kinds 
in the Korean action. 

(2) President Eisenhower, in what I think 
may be his most important contribution to 
history, challenged the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 8, 1953, to estab- 
lish an agency under the sponsorship of the 
United’ Nations to promote the atom for 
peacetime purposes. Such an agency has 
now been established and the blessings of 
atomic energy will not be the possession of 
a wealthy few, but will be extended to all 


-mankind through the United Nations. 


(3) In 1947, the United Nations proclaimed 


‘the Declaration of Human Rights, which 
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though only a declaration and not a treaty, 
is now becoming a source of law. Its prin- 
ciples are being incorporated in new con- 
stitutions, and it is gradually being referred 
to by domestic courts as a standard of human 
rights. 

(4) The United Nations has demonstrated 
that a multilateral approach to help the un- 
derprivileged peoples of the world help them- 
selves is a more efficient and satisfactory 
approach than many of the bilateral methods 
of medical, technical, and economic assist- 
ance which we have also used. Millions of 
children have received supplementary feed- 
ings, vaccinations, and clothing as a result 
of United Nations activity. Hundreds of 
thousands of people today are benefiting 
from the expert advice and training of tech- 
nicians operating under U.N. auspices. Food 
production in widely scattered areas of the 
world has been increased dramatically by 
new agricultural methods. 

We must enlarge our efforts to reach the 
world’s people in ways most meaningful to 
them—through WHO, UNICEF, UNESCO, 
ILO, FAO, specialized agencies which already 
exist in the United Nations structure. We 
must go beyond them to the formation of 
new U. N. agencies which could go immedi- 
ately to work. I have proposed at least four 
of them, repeatedly. I repeat them again: 
SUNFED (the Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development), a Middle East 
Good Offices Commission, a Middle East De- 
velopment Authority, a new International 
Waterways Commission to help avoid juris- 
dictional crises over waterways like that of 
Suez. Here in the area of the U. N. special- 
ized agencies lie some of the most fruitful, 
constructive, lasting possibilities for positive 
advance. 

(5) The present General Assembly to 
which I am a delegate has also demonstrated 
its capacity to do important things. Today 
it has a fleet of 40 vessels clearing the Suez 
Canal. It has the first real international 
army patrolling an area as military forces 
-withdraw in response to Assembly resolu- 
tions. Nothing like that has occurred before 
in history. 

I want to say a word about this interna- 
tional force. I wish to see it perpetuated. 
I do not think it will ever be large; possibly 
not more than ten or twenty thousand; pos- 
sibly equipped with a few patrol boats to 
keep waters open, such as the Gulf of Aqaba, 
but always a small force. It will be a very 
small force, indeed, compared to the cus- 
tomary armies of nations. 

A sheriff is one man in a community of 
many, but he wears the badge which is the 
symbol of the community and men do not 
attack him easily. So I believe that a small, 
available United Nations Force, rushed to 
a scene of trouble before the trouble gets 
out of hand, will, in most cases, help pre- 
vent violence. I do not believe that there 
is any government in the world today that 
would fire upon the symbolical force of the 
community. Had such a force been in ex- 
istence when the first appeal came from 
Hungary, it might have been dispatched 
there quickly. I doubt if even Soviet com- 
manders would have fired upon it. 

I have joined Senator Sparkman in his 
Senate Resolution for the establishment of 
a permanent United Nations police force. 
It seems to me to be crucially important 
that this opportunity is not lost for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent United Nations 
force growing out of the emergency force 
in the Middle East. 

To conclude, it seems to me that the only 
policy to establish a more just and peaceful 
world is one which combines law enforce- 
ment, through the United Nations so far as 
that is possible, with careful diplomacy in- 
side and outside the United Nations. We 
must judge all of our decisions at the U. N. 
both as legal obligations from the past and 
by probable consequences for future prece- 
dents. We should urge measures to induce 
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members of the United Nations to observe 
their obligations under the Charter which 
are likely to be successful and which do not 
unduly risk.nuclear war. We should urge 
conciliation and compromise through the 
United Nations to settle disputes peacefully 
and justly. We must not ask of others what 
we would not accept ourselves. We must 
strive for an equal enforcement of legal ob- 
ligations, but must realize that great in- 
equalities of power will sometimes make this 
impracticable. The discrepancies in the 
United Nations structure between voting 
power and financial contribution is inherent 
in the sovereign equality of States and the 
necessity to allocate costs by capacity to pay. 

The United Nations, though far from per- 
fect, is an asset to the world. While seek- 
ing to improve it by practice, interpretation, 
supplementary agreements and, where feasi- 
ble, amendments to the Charter, we must not 
destroy it or weaken it, ignore it or over- 
burden it. 

The United States can realize many of its 
policies more effectively by working through 
independent diplomacy to create conditions 
which will permit the United Nations to be 
more effective—particularly by seeking 
agreement with the Soviet Union to reunite 
Germany, Korea, and Vietnam, and to mod- 
erate mutual suspicions and fears. A gen- 
eral policy of. defense without provocation, 
and conciliation without appeasement, 
would contribute to this end. 

The most important guide to policy is pa- 
tience. Some factors are undoubtedly on 
our side. Nationalism is a stronger force 
than Communist ideology. The demands 
for peace, self-determination, human rights, 
economic development and social progress, 
which are principles of the Charter and also 
of American foreign policy, are demands of 
human beings on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, in developed and underdeveloped 
countries. The charter provides opportu- 
nities for these universal demands to exert 
pressure upon the policies of governments 
otherwise dominated by fear, ambition or 
fancied necessities. With patience, skill, and 
moderation we can help the United Nations 
to utilize these opportunities. 

Let us see that our own policies are not led 
astray by resentment, impatience, misin- 
formation or ambition, into decisions which 
would fail to reflect the opportunities which 
the United Nations offers and which would 
defeat our own objectives. 

The United Nations can fail. It can þe- 
come a futile debating society. It can be 
afraid to stand for principle or to apply the 
principles when possible. If so, it will be 
our failure as much or more than the rest. 
And failure can well mean an atomic war 
that will destroy life on this planet, 

The processes which began in the United 
Nations 12 years ago may also go on to 
curb the forces of evil and make the 
blessings of atomic energy, of economic well- 
being, of human rights, of freedom and civi- 
lized living the possession of all mankind. It 
will be the defeat or the victory of the 
United Nations, and much depends upon the 
patience and leadership which this country 
gives to the task ahead, 


EXHIBIT B 


[From the New. York Times of February 
24, 1957] 

U. N.’s ASIAN-AFRICANS Less THAN SoLID 
BLOC—STANDING TOGETHER ON COLONIAL- 
ISM, THEY DIFFER AMONG THEMSELVES ON 
MANY OTHER QUESTIONS— SOME WILL SUP- 
PORT WEST 

(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

The new phase of the Middle Eastern crisis 
reached its acute stage two weeks ago, when 
Dag Hammarskjold reported that his efforts 
to bring about an unconditional Israeli with- 
drawal behind the armistice lines had been 
frustrated. 
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Ever since then, the United States has been 
trying to convince Israel that the assurances 
Washington has offered about United Nations 
action were sufficient guaranty against a 
revival of belligerent acts by Egypt. 

The dependability of these assurances, 
however, rests in the final analysis on how 
Secretary of State Dulles would react if 
Colonel Nasser kicked over the traces, and 
so far they have not been fully accepted by 
Israel. 

On the other hand, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has not yet brought itself to 
support the tough economic sanctions reso- 
lution now presented to the General Assem- 
bly by a half dozen Arab and Asian countries. 
President Eisenhower’s speech Wednesday 
night did not say United Nations “pressure” 
should go as far as sanctions, and some 
people in Washington are clearly thinking 
about something milder. 

The coming week may demonstrate 
whether the stalemate can be broken with 
either the carrot or the stick. But the United 
States is no longer a free agent in these mat- 
ters. Although it still has great influence in 
the Assembly and throughout the United Na- 
tions, the system of bloc voting has greatly 
reduced its control over events. 


ENLARGED BLOC 


Put in simplest terms, the Asian-African 
bloc, now increased to 27, has-more votes and 
far more influence than the 20 Latin-Ameri- 
can members. Since the United States had 
placed its main reliance on the Latin Ameri- 
cans, its loss of strength in the Assembly 
needs no elaborate explanation. 

However, the Asian-African bloc is not a 
monolithic mass of votes. If it were, the bloc 
and its allies could kill any resolution, and 
there would be no point in drafting one 
without its full knowledge and approval. 

The Asian-African countries, it is true, 
sought to make common cause at the Ban- 
dung Conference in the spring of 1955. Some 
members still refer to the bloc as the Ban- 
dung group, although others—perhaps þe- 
cause they have not realized the connotations 
in the United States—speak of “A. A. meet- 
ings.” 

However, the jealousies and disputes 
among these newly liberated countries, most 
of whom emphasize their unique devotion 
to peace and self-determination, are almost 
as plentiful as those elsewhere. 

Dr. Charles Malik, the Lebanese Foreign 
Minister, reminded the Assembly Friday that, 
while the Arab States might be divided on 
other issues, they were united in demanding 
Israel’s withdrawal from Egyptian territory. 
But relations between Lebanon and Syria, 
her larger neighbor, are anything but 
friendly, and those between Syria and Iraq 
are even less so. 


MISGIVINGS RISE 


Among the Asian countries, the feuds be- 
tween Pakistan and India and between Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan are equally well 
known. Such differences are partly respon- 
sible for the fact that the Asian-African 
group does not have much of a positive pro- 
gram to offer when an issue not involving 
colonialism develops. 

This tendency to take the anticolonial side, 
no matter what the circumstances, is hard 
for westerners to understand. 

But if Americans had freed themselves 
from foreign rule only a few years ago, they 
would no doubt be equally tough about the 
issue, no matter what the color of the na- 
tions still trying to carry the burden of 
colonial rule. 

Some of the Asian-African countries, 
moreover, are loyal friends of white na- 
tions. In addition to the Philippines, where 
the decision of the United States to grant 
independence has created bonds of friend- 
ship, we count Pakistan, Thailand, and Tur- 
key as close friends; the United States is 
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linked to each of them by mutual defense 
agreements. 


VARIETY OF REACTIONS 


Japan, once a redoubtable enemy, has 
profited from generous peace terms and a 
defense agreement, and is an increasingly 
influential member of the Asian-African 


oup. 

Relatioria between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, her former colonial region, are 
certainly bad, but Britain has retained the 
friendship of Ceylon, India and Pakistan, 
and they have remained in the Common- 
wealth since gaining independence. 

There is no love lost between the French 
and either the Syrians or the Lebanese, and 
French relations with Tunisia and Morocco 
are still uncertain. But Laos, freshly 
emerged from her status as a part of what 
“was once French Indochina, voted with 
France on the Algerian issue. 

The recent Algerian and Cyprus debates— 
which incidentally have aroused much more 
attention in Europe than in the United 
States—are good illustrations of the strength 
and weakness of the Asian-African group. 

Although it was able to block the resolu- 
tions sought by France and Britain, the 
group could not impose its own, and reso- 
lutions of unexampled vagueness resulted. 

But the important thing was that both 
France and Britain, which had blocked any 
discussion the year before, had to agree to 
debate the two issues this time because of 
the increased strength of the group. 


OPENING FOR MORE 


While continuing to insist that neither 
issue was within the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations, they left the door open for 
more debate—and perhaps tougher resolu- 
tions—in the years to come. Similar devel- 
opments can be expected in the debate this 
week on Indonesia’s attempt to pressure the 
Netherlands into giving up western New 
Guinea (West Irian). 

The end of the colonial era is almost here, 
and the colonial powers are in for some 
rough times at the United Nations until the 
process is completed. 

The question is whether the United States, 
whose prestige with the Asian-African bloc 
is high because of the stand it took against 
the British, French, and Israeli attacks on 
Egypt, can take the lead in directing efforts 
toward a constructive program. 

The opportunity thus created is one of 
the principal justifications for actions by 
the United States which have so disastrously 
weakened the western alliance. The Mid- 
die Eastern debate may indicate what can be 
done with this opportunity. 


EXHIBIT C 


THE ROLE or INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 
Limits AND POSSIBILITIES 


(By Stanley Hoffman) 


No field of study is more slippery than 
international relations. The student of gov- 
ernment has a clear frame of reference: the 
state within which occur the developments 
which he examines. The student of inter- 
national relations, unhappily, oscillates be- 
tween the assumption of a world community 

_ which does not exist, except as an ideal, and 
the various units whose decisions and con- 
nections form. the pattern of world poli- 
tics—mainly, the nation-states. Interna- 
tional organizations therefore tend to be 
considered either as the first institutions of 
a world in search of its constitution or as 
instruments of foreign policies. The scholar 
‘who follows the first approach usually 
blames, correctly enough, the nation-states 
for the failures of the organization; but he 
rarely indicates the means which could be 
used to bring the realities of world society 
sto line with his ideal. The scholar who 
takes the second approach stresses, accu- 
yaly enough, how limited the autonomy of 
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international organizations has been and 
how little they have contributed to the 
achievement of their objectives; but because 
he does not discuss his fundamental as- 
sumption—the permanence of the nation- 
state’s driving role in world politics—he 
reaches somewhat too easily the conclu- 
sion that the only prospect in international 
affairs is more of the same. 

It may well be that this conclusion, too, is 
justified, but it should not be arrived at 
through a short cut. The approach which 
seems the most satisfactory, though not the 
simplest, should be the following one. First, 
the objectives defined by the Charter of the 
United Nations are to be considered as the 
best moral goals statesmen can pursue; that 
is, the maintenance of peace and security, 
the promotion of economic, social, and cul- 
tural cooperation, respect for human rights, 
and the establishment of procedures for 
peaceful change. (Implicit in this assump- 
tion is, of course, another one: it is legiti- 
mate that statesmen should assign moral 
ends to their policies, and that states’ activ- 
ities should be submitted to moral judg- 
ments, the absence of a single, supranational 
system of values notwithstanding.)! Sec- 
ondly, the means through which these objec- 
tives are to be sought are necessarily inter- 
national agreements; no conquest of the 
world by one nation, or even by an alliance 
of nations, could bring them about; consent 
is indispensable, even if it means that they 
can only be reached gradually and partially. 
Thirdly, it cannot be assumed at the outset 
that the present structure of international 
society must be the permanent framework 
of action, for it may well be that the objec- 
tives cannot be reached within such a frame- 
work, as, for instance, the world federalists 
have argued. Changes in the structure may 
thus appear necessary. But one has to avoid 
utopias; if it is unwise to postulate the per- 
petuation of the present system, it is equally 
unwise to advocate ways which an analysis 
of world politics reveals to be blocked. 

The problem which we want to discuss 
briefly can thus be phrased in the following 
terms: Given the present structure of world 
society, what should and what can inter- 
national organizations do to promote the 
objectives which we have mentioned? 


I 


A short analysis of present world society 
reveals a number of paradoxes and contra- 
dictions. 

In the first place, the scene is dominated 
by two opposite developments. On the one 
hand, there is the phenomenon usually 
described as bipolarity of power. On the 
other hand, at the same time that military 
and economic strength has become centered, 
temporarily perhaps, in only two super- 
powers, there has been a trend toward further 
political disintegration cf the world. As the 
process of social mobilization of hitherto 
Passive peoples progresses,? the number of 
sovereign states has increased,? and the con- 
tinuing breakup of former empires will 
undoubtedly add new ones. Both develop- 
ments, contradictory as they appear, make 


1 We have argued this elsewhere at greater 
length. See Quelques Aspects du Rôle du 
Droit International dans la Politique 
Etrangére des Etats in: Association Fran- 
caise de Science Politique, La Politique 


Etrangére et ses Fondements, Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1954, pp. 264-270. See also A. H. 
Feller, In Defense of International Law and 
Morality, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, July 1952 (vol. 
282), pp. 77-78. 

2 See Karl Deutsch, Nationalism and Social 
Communication, John Wiley and Technology 
Press, 1953. 

2See E. H. Carr, Nationalism and After, 
New York, Macmillan, 1945, p. 53, for pre- 
dictions to the contrary. 
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the return to a concert of the great powers 
impossible; the necessary solidarity and fiu- 
idity of power are both gone* And yet, the 
technological gap between the advanced and 
the backward nations is greater than ever 
before. 

In the second place, the process of inter- 
locking interests and activities, which inter- 
nationalists once hopefully described as 
leading inevitably to a world community, 
has indeed continued. The distinction be- 
tween internal and international affairs is 
now ruled out; it has therefore become im- 
possible to prevent one nation from infiu- 
encing and intervening in the policies of 
another. The superb autonomy and spe- 
cialization of diplomacy is over, and nearly 
the whole world has become a “Turkish 
question.” At the same time, however, the 
psychological effect of this development has 
been rebellion and seeking refuge in a con- 
ception made for, and reminiscent of, a 
more idyllic age: the concept of national 
sovereignty and independence. The contra- 
diction is nowhere more apparent than in 
the U. N. itself. The organization has con- 
tributed immeasurably to an international- 
ization of all problems, and to a kind of 
equalization of diplomatic standards and 
practices for all members; but at the same 
time its operations are based on the prin- 
ciple of equality and the myth of sovereignty. 
The smaller states use sovereignty as a for- 
tress, and the superpowers as a safeguard of 
their own freedom of action against friendly 
or hostile restraints.> 

In the third place, the two sets of factors 
previously mentioned have produced a 
fundamental change in the politics of the 
two leading powers. The great powers of 
the 19th century used limited means for lim- 
ited objectives. The relations between these 
powers could easily be described in equa- 
tions, or at least in mechanistic terms—bal- 
ancing process, equilibrium, etc. The super- 
powers of today have transnational objec- 
tives; each one stands both for a certain 
organization of the world, and for a certain 
distribution of social forces and political 
power in each nations The means they use, 
with one important exception (the resort to 
general war), are also much broader. Their 
emphasis, in the choice of means, is far less 
on national power, far more on gaining allies. 
As some theorists have shown,’ this mul- 
tiple equilibrium opens new channels of in- 
fluence for the two superpowers and creates, 
at the expense of both, new procedures of 
restraint quite different from the restraints 
imposed on the big powers by the European 
concert. No big power can go it alone and 
define its interests to the exclusion of other 
nations’ interests; the only, though very real 
and important, choice it has is between more 
and less broad international definitions of 
ends and means, depending on the kind and 
amount of international power it wants to 
mobilize. 

In the fourth place, the smaller nations 
are torn between two modes of behavior 


See Kenneth Dawson, The U. N. in a 
Disunited World, World Politics, January 
1954 (vol. 6, No. 2), p. 209, and this writer’s 
Organisations Internationales et Pouvoirs 
Politiques des Etats, Paris, Armand Colin, 
1954, pt. I. 

5See Max Beloff, Foreign Policy and the 
Democratic Process, Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1955, lecture IV. 

6 Raymond Aron, “En quête d'une Philoso- 
phie de la Politique Etrangére,” Revue Fran- 
çaise de Science Politique, January-March 
1953, pp. 87-91. 

7 Jiri Liska, “The Multiple Equilibrium and 
the American National Interest in Interna- 
tional Organization,” Harvard Studies in 
International Affairs, February 1954; Ernst B. 
Haas, Regionalism, Functionalism, and In- 
ternational Organization, World Politics, 
January 1956 (vol. 8, No. 2), p. 238. 
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in which they usually try to indulge simul- 
taneously, as well as between two attitudes 
toward both the nation-state and the U. N. 
The two modes of behavior represent two 
levels of world politics. On the one hand, the 
smaller states try to protect themselves, col- 
lectively, against the rivalries of the two 
superpowers. Individually, they would be the 
victims of the great conflict; together, they 
have the best chance of restraining the big 
powers and of gaining a number of advan- 
tages in return. Some seek such a common 
escape in a broad alliance with the United 
States (Rio Treaty, NATO, SEATO), others in 
a neutral belt. But in either case, thus pro- 
tected against the “nationalistic universal- 
ism” of the superpowers,’ they practice 
traditional nationalism quietly. The smaller 
nations live in two ages at the same time. 
As for the two attitudes toward the nation- 
state and the U. N., each one is taken by a 
different group of states. The new nations 
focus on the nation-state their highest am- 
bitions of international power, economic 
development, and social unity. Furthermore, 
their attachment to the nation-state is pro- 
portional to the intensity of their will not to 
get involved in the big-power conflict; a feel- 
ing that neutralists in Europe have echoed 
and expressed sometimes in impressive theo- 
retical arguments.’ These nations, at the 
same time, look on the U. N. with great 
enthusiasm; they see in it an instrument for 
the advancement of the smaller nations (in 
number and in power), and a mechanism for 
restraining the superpowers. On the con- 
trary, the older nation-states of continental 
Western Europe are more disabused of the 
nation-state, even though it retains the citi- 
zens’ basic loyalty; and they look at the U. N. 
with greater misgivings, both because they 
have been outvoted so often in the U. N. on 
colonial issues, and because they contest the 
wisdom of spreading all over the world the 
disease of nationalism which they, too, con- 
tracted once, and from which they have suf- 
fered grievously. 

This brief description leads to a few re- 
marks concerning the scholar’s or the poli- 
tician’s usual approaches to the understand- 
ing of world politics. First, it shows the fal- 
lacy of simple models or categories of anal- 
ysis. The assumption of a Hobbesian state 
of nature among states is misleading. It 
exaggerates the degree of opposition between 
loyalty to the nation and cooperation among 
nations,” as well as the degree to which the 
more unmitigated forms of power politics 
are being used by nations; it leads to the 
presently hopeless solution of world govern- 
ment as the only alternative to a world of 
militarized, antiliberal, indeed carnivorous 
nations™ Now, this is not at all the way in 
which many people think of the nation-state. 
It oversimplifies the reasons for the rise of 
antiliberal forces which are not engendered 
only by the clash of sovereignties and nation- 
alism; it leaves out all the restraints which, 
in the 19th century, made the state of na- 
ture a rather Lockian one, and, in recent 
years, shaped a system so new and complex 
that no theorist has anticipated it. The 
model of Hobbes is not more accurate than 
the model of the world community—which 


8 Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Na- 
tions, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1954, 
pp. 230-234. 

®See, for instance, J. M. Domenach, Les 
Nationalismes, and G. E. Lavau, La Sou- 
veraineté des Etats, in Esprit, March 1955. 

10 This exaggeration has been criticized by 
Arnold Wolfers, The Pole of Power and the 
Pole of Indifference, World Politics, October 
1951 (vol. 4, No. 1, p. 39), and by Karl Loew- 
enstein, Sovereignty and International Co- 
operation, American Journal of International 
Law, April 1954. (vol. 48, No. 2, p. 222). 

11 See Thomas I. Cook, Theoretical Founda- 
tions. of World Government, Review of Poli- 
tics, January 1950 (vol. 12, No. 1, p. 20). 
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may explain why it is so easy to jump from 
the first to the second.? 

In the second place, the analysis of for- 
eign policies in terms of power, or of power 
and purpose," is also insufficient. The con- 
cept of national power is no guide in a cen- 
tury where ideas are the most powerful 
weapons, if it does not include the strength 
of ideological appeals. Even if it does, it 
fails to explain the differences between the 
ends and means of foreign policy in periods 
of limited conflicts and relative stability, 
and in revolutionary periods.* 

Thirdly, the usefulness of reasoning on 
the basis of internal or even international 
precedents appears very limited. Those who 
show, not without truth, the distorting ef- 
fects of the nation-state on the thinking 
of the citizens, are sometimes the first to use 
examples drawn from the development of 
constitutionalism.“ Those who deplore the 
forces which have destroyed the simple and 
autonomous mechanisms of 19th century 
diplomacy are too easily inclined to use it 
as a standard and as a still attainable ideal. 

Finally, the statesmen’s view of world pol- 
itics is sometimes equally oversimplified. 
Western statesmen have tended to assume 
too readily that there are two completely 
separate spheres of world politics today: the 
conflicts with the Communist bloc, all 
around the Iron Curtain, and the relations 
with the rest of the world, where all the 
objectives of the U. N. may be gradually 
reached, where anti-Soviet collective security 
and solid, supranational communities can be 
organized without any Soviet leap over the 
barriers of containment.* The Soviets have 
tended, and still tend, to assume too easily 
that, in the non-Soviet world, all is tension 
and conflict, as if the alignments established 
as buffers against the cold war did not 
dampen minor antagonisms.” 


Ir 


Before examining what international or- 
ganization should and could do in such a 
world, let us see what its recent role in in- 
ternational politics has been. 

The U. N. was built on two assumptions; 
both have proved to be unjustified. The 
first was, of course, the survival of a concert 
of great powers. The second was what one 
might call the Kant-Wilson hypothesis. The 
organization was supposed to harmonize the 
interests of sovereign states, conceived as 
198th century nations. Their international 
policies would therefore be distinguishable 
from their internal problems. Their usual 
antagonisms would be limited in scope, or 
at least seldom involve their national exist- 
ence. This was the assumption of a world 
squarely based on the nation-state—the 


12 See Ernest S. Lent, The Development of 
United World Federalist Thought and Policy, 
International Organization, IX, pp. 486—501. 

1! See, respectively, Morgenthau, cited 
above, and Thomas I. Cook and Malcolm 
Moos, Power Through Purpose: The Realism 
of Idealism as a Basis for Foreign Policy, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1954. 

14 See Aron, cited above, and Association 
Francaise de Science Politique, cited above, 
pp. 370-373. 

% This tendency is criticized by H. J. 
Morgenthau, cited about ch. XXIX, and by 
Gerhard Niemeyer, A Query About Assump- 
tions of International Organization, World 
Politics, January 1955 (vol. 7, No. 2), p. 337. 

18 That this view was held by Secretary of 
State Acheson appears in many of the docu- 
ments reproduced by McGeorge Bundy, The 
Pattern of Responsibility, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1952. It remains true that this pic- 
ture was a fairly accurate basis for policy in 
Stalin’s time. 

17 See Khrushchev’s speech at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
U. S. S. R, New York Times, February 15, 
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hypothesis of inter-state cooperation for and 
with peace and security. There was noth- 
ing revolutionary about it; historically, it 
was rather reactionary, insofar as it tried 
to revive conditions whose disappearance 
had brought about two world wars. Both 
assumptions implicitly envisaged the estab- 
lishment of a widely acceptable status quo, 
on the basis of which the organization would 
operate. The tragedy has been the conflict 
between these underlying hypotheses and 
the two major realities of world politics: 
the bipolarity of power and the further dis- 
integration of the world. 

The consequence of the conflict between 
the first postulate and bipolarity has been 
the failure of the collective security mech- 
anisms of the charter. The conflict between 
the second postulate and the multiplication 
of nation-states, due to the anticolonial 
revolution has led the U. N. to use as chan- 
nels of peaceful change the procedures cre- 
ated for the settlement of ordinary disputes. 
It was hoped that the U. N. might thus 
harness that revolution. However, change 
has taken place, not as the consequence of, 
but either outside of or before the decisions 
of the U. N., and it has been violent and often 
savage. The U. N. has given the impression 
of merely smoothing some of the edges and 
of running after the revolution so as not to 
be left too far behind.™ 

In order to avoid complete paralysis on 
cold war issues because of the first conffict, 
and to transcend the procedural limitations 
which have made it difficult to cope with the 
second, the organization has escaped from 
its original charter and changed into a “new 
United Nations.” However, the new, un- 
official charter is based upon an assumption 
which conflicts not only with the old ones, 
but also again with the reality. Both the 
uniting-for-peace resolution, charter of the 
cold-war role of the U. N., and the more frag- 
mentary code of practices adopted by the 
U. N. in dealing with the anticolonial revolu- 
tion “ were obviously necessary in order to 
keep the U. N. in line with the main currents 
of international politics. But the policy of 
collective assertion, parliamentary debates, 
and majority votes assumes the existence of 
a sort of world community, where decisions 
similar to those reached in the framework of 
a constitutional system would make sense—2 
a far cry from both the hierarchial big-power 
rule and from the interstate league of the 
Wilsonians. All these contradictions have 
engaged the U. N. in a series of vicious circles. 

On the cold-war front, bipolarity has made 
the resurrection of a concert of power against 
the one threatening big state fairly ineffec- 
tive. The fear many small nations have of 
becoming engulfed in the cold war has, of 
course, undermined the whole argument 


13 See Max Beloff, Problems of Interna- 
tional Government, in Yearbook of World 
Affairs, 1954, London, Stevens & Sons, pp. 
4-8. 
12 See Raymond Aron, Limits to the 
Powers of the U. N. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, No- 
vember 1954 (vol 302), p. 205. 

2 See H. J. Morgenthau, The New U. N. 
and the Revision of the Charter, Review of 
Politics, January 1954 (vol. 16, No. 1), p. 3. 

21 Elmination, through a variety of devices, 
of the domestic jurisdiction clause; asser- 
tion of a right of the U. N. to define a col- 
lective and substantive policy, rather than 
limiting the organs to the more purely con- 
ciliatory procedures of the charter; See Le- 
land M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons, The 
U. N. and the Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security, Washington, Brookings 
Institution, 1955, pp. 155, 160, 609; and H. J. 
Morgenthau, cited above, pp. 315-338. 

2See Aleksander W. Rudzinski, Majority 
Rule Versus Great Power Agreement in the 
U. N., International Organization, IX, pp. 
366-385. 
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behind the wuniting-for-peace resolution. 
Furthermore, the impossibility of tracing a 
clear line between internal and international 
affairs has obscured the idea of aggression; 
when aggression is easily disguised as social 
liberation, it is not astonishing to see the 
very nation which advocates a clear-cut defi- 
nition of aggression suggest that civil or na- 
tional liberation wars be left out of the 
organization’s reach.“ Finally, the fact that 
recommendations have to be made by a two- 
thirds majority increases the small nations’ 
power to destroy the new system, either by 
refusing to make it work or by irresponsible 
recommendations which not they, but the 
big states, will have to carry out; the bal- 
ance between proclamation and performance 
is a difficult one. Both the difficulties and 
the dangers of putting into effect the unit- 
ing-for-peace machinery show that the pri- 
mary emphasis in the U. N. cannot be put on 
collective security.” 

The attempts to cope with the nationalist 
revolutions and the problem of change are 
not much more satisfactory. Conditions are 
so revolutionary. that the U. N. has been 
unable to use effectively conciliatory pro- 
cedures tailored only for conflicts between 
stabilized sovereign states. But world poli- 
tics remain so strongly based on the sover- 
eign state that the U. N. cannot get its as- 
sertions of competence and declarations of 
policy accepted by those of its members 
whose sovereignty is thereby infringed. If 
the members of the majorities point out that 
sovereignty means little in an era when 
internal tensions become matters of inter- 
national concern, the outvoted members can 
always argue that the majorities’ policies 
lead not to greater integration of the world, 
but to an increase in the number of sov- 
ereign units eager to shield their own activi- 
ties behind Article 2, paragraph 7.8 The 
issues between states, in an era where con- 
flicts do indeed involve the very existence 
of nations, the birth of some, the dis- 
mantling of others, cannot be settled by 
resort to a world court: hence the constant 
refusal of the Assembly to submit such 
questions to it. But precisely because the 
issue is the life and death of the basic units 
in world politics, it is useless to expect the 
more threatened ones to submit to majority 
votes.”" 

The result, not unexpectedly, is frequently 
deadlock followed by a retreat of the U. N. 
The policies advocated by it are not carried 
out, and after a decent resistance the U. N. 
ceases to recommend them.*% The commit- 


28 See Ales Bebler, The Yardstick of Collec- 
tive Interest, Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Novem- 
ber 1954 (vol. 302), p. 85. 

24See the comments of George Kennan, 
Realities of American Foreign Policy, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954, p. 40, and the 
suggestions of H. Field Haviland, Jr., in An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November 1954 (vol. 302), 
p. 106. 

2 See the remarks of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
The Role of the United Nations, International 
Organization, VI, pp. 509-520, and René de 
la Charriere, L’Action des Nations Unies Pour 
la Paix et la Sécurité, Politique Étrangère, 
September—October 1953. 

2 See the debate between Clyde Eagleton 
and Quincy Wright in Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law, 1954, 
pp. 32-34, 67, 116, 119. The long discussions 
in U. N. organs on human rights, show simi- 
lar arguments. 

27 See Clyde Eagleton, Excesses of Self- 
Determination, Foreign Affairs, July 1953 
(vol. 31, No. 4), p. 592, and The Yardstick 
of International Law, Annals of the Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Novem- 
ber 1954 (vol. 302), p. 68. 

z2 An examination of U. N. substantive rec- 
ommendations on Palestine, Kashmir, Spain, 
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tees established for the implementation of 
these policies fail to obtain the cooperation 
of the other party, and when the walls of 
Jericho refuse to collapse, it is the commit- 
tee which is broken up.” At the same time 
the more modest task which the original 
charter did allow the U. N. to perform—what 
we called the smoothing of edges, the curbing 
of the worst forms of unavoidable violence— 
becomes more difficult for two reasons. The 
decision of the U. N. to take a substantive 
stand reduces the chances of conciliation by 
increasing the opposing party’s resistance and 
distrust. Furthermore the two main trends 
of present world politics have interacted. 
The cold war has first thrown a shadow over, 
then a monkey wrench into, U. N. attempts 
at securing peaceful change. The breakup of 
the original concert of powers in these mat- 
ters ® has increased the chances of change 
through violence; it has emancipated the 
anticolonial nations from a possible big- 
power tutelage; insofar as the Soviets sup- 
port them, while the United States is allied 
to the colonial powers in such institutions 
as NATO and SEATO, it has become far more 
difficult for the U. N. to oblige the antagonists 
or the reluctant side in a colonial conflict to 
renounce violence.*! 

It may have been vain to expect, in a 
world where the two main trends create for 
existing states a good deal of trouble, that 
an international organization established for 
coping with the irrepressible, minmum de- 
gree of insecurity that- persists during sta- 
bilized periods could do much to eliminate 
the glaring insecurities of today. Maybe the 
organization could, indeed, be nothing but 
a gentle civilizer. But the civilizer has not 
always been gentle. It has rather tended to 
increase the degree of insecurity, while both 
the cold war and the peculiar voting system 
which gives the loudest notes to sing to 
the weakest voices have prevented it from 
harnessing the forces it helped to set in 
motion. The reliance on, and exploitation 
of, the vague, broad and yet-to-be achieved 
principles and purposes of the charter have 
combined the maximum of ambiguity with 
the maximum of resistance from the mem- 
bers. The result has been a somewhat dis- 
turbing division of labor between the world 
body and the regional organizations; the 
problems that could be solved were quite 
legitimately dealt with by the latter,” but 
the U. N. has become the recipient of those 
problems which just cannot be solved diplo- 
matically, a fortiori by parliamentary votes 
in the Assembly.* This was particularly ap- 
parent in the case of all the cold-war con- 
flicts which were submitted to the U. N. by 


and South Africa’s apartheid policies, and of 
their gradual watering down or abandon- 
ment is the basis of this assertion (see Good- 
rich and Simons, cited above, chs. IX to 
XII). The success of U. N. intervention in 
Indonesia remains an isolated instance in 
this respect (i. e., substantive recommenda- 
tions on issues not directly connected with 
the old war). 

2 See the fate of the committees created 
for dealing with German elections, with 
apartheid policies and with the problem of 
Indians in South Africa (see Goodrich and 
Simons, cited above, chs. VIII and XIII). 

39 See a study of these “ad hoc concerts” in 
Ernst B. Haas, Types of Collective Security: 
An Examination of Operational Concepts, 
American Political Science Review, March 
1955 (vol. 49, No. 1), p. 40. 

81 See Coral Bell, the U. N. and the West, 
International Affairs. October 1953 (vol. 29, 
No. 4), p. 464. 

2 In particular in the case of the Organ- 
ization of American States. 

I. L. Claude, Swords Into Plowshares, 
New York, Random House, 1956, p. 122, com- 
ments that the Commonwealth has been the 
greatest exporter of insoluble disputes to the 
U. N. (Kashmir, Indians in South Africa). 
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both parties for propaganda purposes; on 
these issues, and on most of the colonial 
problems as well, Mr. Kennan’s rather cruel 
description of the Assembly’s votes as a 
series of tableaux morts * is an apt one. 

Self-restraint or resignation to very limited 
and superficial soothing tasks might have 
killed the organization. But taking worthy 
stands and cheering itself up until it gets 
hoarse, has not really saved it as a force in 
world affairs—though such attitudes might 
have made it useful as an instrument serving 
a number of widely different foreign policies. 
The rules of the “new U. N.,” like the rules 
of the original charter, create both too rigid 
and too big-meshed a net of obligations for 
member nations. It is too rigid, in so far as 
compliance with these rules has proved to 
be impossible. It is too big-meshed, because 
in order to be applicable to so many different 
states, these obligations inevitably had to 
be few and vague. Thus, the rather obvious 
and recognized solidarity of interests among 
smaller group of states is not sanctioned by 
any set of norms and institutions common 
to them. These great gaps increase insecu- 
rity, the chances of conflicts, and uncush- 
ioned power politics. 


III 


The following considerations on what the 
role of international organization shouid be 
in the present world are based on the fol- 
low postulates. (a) The nation-state, con- 
ceived as a legally sovereign unit in a tenuous 
net of breakable obligations, is not the 
framework in which the ideals we have de- 
fined at the outset can all be realized or 
approximated. It can hardly be maintained 
that it affords the greatest possibilities of 
economic advance, and even, in many areas, 
of orderly political and social change. (b) 
Experience to date has shown that political 
organization on a world scale cannot, by 
itself, advance beyond the stage of the na- 
tion-state: its fate is linked to the nation- 
state. Three consequences flow from these 
postulates. 

The first consequence concerns the role of 
the political organs of the U. N. If they 
cannot shape new forces, they should at 
least prevent the nation-states from getting 
even further away from the distant objec- 
tives which the U. N. proclaims. The two 
tests—rather negative ones, one may fear— 
which each decision or recommendation 
should meet are, first, a test of responsi- 
bility—will it decrease, increase, or leave 
unchanged the state of tension with which 
it is supposed to deal? If it will not con- 
tribute to decreasing tensions, it should not 
be made, except if inaction is clearly bound 
to produce even worse consequences than in- 
tervention. This test is particularly neces- 
sary in colonial affairs. Secondly, a test of 
efficiency: Is the measure advocated, sound 
as it may be, backed by a sufficient combi- 
nation of interests and forces? Otherwise, 
it will be an empty gesture. 

The second consequence suggests the need 
for building new institutions which will help 
the nation to go beyond the stage of the 
nation-state. A case can be made—and has 
often been made **—against excessive and 
premature attempts at establishing “rigid 
legal norms” and institutions; it has been 
said that the process of integrating nations 
must be left to the free interplay of political, 
economic, and social forces within them. 
Undoubtedly, no organization can be effective 
if there are no such favorable forces; it can- 
not create them. But where they do exist, 
a network of legal obligations and institu- 
tions can consolidate the common interests 
at the expense of the divergent ones and act 
as the indispensable catalyst of an emergent 
community; otherwise, there would be no op- 


*% George Kennan, Realities of American 
Foreign Policy, cited above, p. 42. 

3 See George Kennan, Realities of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, cited above, pp. 105-106. 
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portunity to select, seize, save, and stress the 
unifying forces. The reason why the na- 
tions tend to organize themselves as states 
and why the highest allegiance of the cit- 
izens usually belongs to the state is that 
this form of political organization affords 
them protection, security, justice, gratifica- 
tions, and services. Therefore, the only way 
to transfer loyalty to another set of institu- 
tions is to create new agencies which will 
provide the citizens with some of these ad- 
vantages and help in gradually building com- 
munities larger than nations. 

But these new agencies will be solid and 
effective only if they are accepted freely by 
the peoples they are supposed to link. This 
means, in the first place, that the peoples 
will have to reach the national stage first. 
Recognition of the insufficiency of the Na- 
tion as framework of social organization can 
only come after the Nation has achieved a 
large measure of self-government. Conse- 
quently, in areas where no nation-state has 
yet been established, the national stage can- 
not, in all probability, be skipped. However, 
independence might be accompanied by an 
agreement on interdependence with other 
countries for clearly defined and accepted 
functions. 

In the second place, wherever the nations, 
new or old, have all the attributes, bless- 
ings, and curses of the sovereign state, a 
difficult task of incitement and negotiations 
will have to be performed. Political federa- 
tion is probably ruled out in the early stages. 
Except perhaps in the limited European area 
where disillusionment with the nation-state 
is strongest (but how far does it go?) one 
cannot expect, even under the stress created 
by necessities of defense or economic devel- 
opment, that nation-states will agree to the 
kind of wholesale transfer of powers which 
political federation requires. Suicide, so to 
speak, if it takes place at all, will have to 
be piecemeal. Political power cannot be 
expected to be abandoned first. Nor is it 
sure that political federation is always a de- 
sirable goal. The main enemy of interna- 
tional stability and individual liberty, in 
those countries where the nation-state has 
ceased to be a refuge and become a prison, 
is not the nation, but the state; it is the 
concentration of political, economic, mili- 
tary power, etc. * * * in one set of insti- 
tutions. The creation, by amalgamation of 
existing nation-states, of a new state similar 
in its essence to the previous ones and even 
larger in area can hardly be called an im- 
provement. A federation strong enough to 
survive the strains of birth and youth might 
soon develop into a supernation; the trend 
toward centralization, observed in all fed- 
erations, could lead to such a result. A 
decrease in the number of leviathans is no 
gain if it is compensated by an increase in 
their respective power. ‘Thus, the only 
practical way to reach the aim—a decen- 
tralization of allegiance—seems to be the 
establishment of functional institutions 
based on transnational interests. In order 
to be effective, these agencies would have to 
be geographically limited. Or, if in certain 
cases a regional limitation makes little sense 
economically," they should possess some 


% See Francois Perroux, L'Europe Sans 
Rivages, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1954, 
especially pt. II; Percy Corbett, Congress 
and Proposals for International Government, 
International Organization, IV, pp. 383-399, 
380; and Jean Rivero, Introduction to a 
Study of the Development of Federal Socie- 
ties, International Social Science Bulletin, 
Spring 1952 (vol. 4, No. 1), p. 375. 

st See the case against regionalism in eco- 
nomic organizations in Raymond F. Milesell, 
Barriers to the Expansion of U. N. Economic 
Functions, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November 
1954 (vol..302), pp. 39-49, and Perroux, cited 
above, especially pp. 399-415. 
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ideological, historical, or technical justi- 
fication. They would therefore, as a rule, 
not be universal institutions like the U. N. 
and its specialized agencies, but, for in- 
stance, organizations in which certain un- 
derdeveloped countries sharing one common 
economic problem would cooperate with 
more advanced nations which have solved 
or faced the same problem at home or in 
their colonies. The nation-state would thus 
be caught in a variety of nets. Gradually, 
unobstrusively, perhaps, a large measure of 
economic power would be transferred to the 
new agencies. They would for a long time 
to come leave to the state a kind of negative 
power to destroy the net; nevertheless, they 
could reach and provide the individuals with 
tangible services.* They would not con- 
stitute an immediate rival for the states and 
would therefore expect more consent or at 
least less violent resistance. The most ef- 
fective attack on sovereignty is not a frontal 
one—it is one which slowly but clearly de- 
prives sovereignty of its substance, and con- 
sequently of its prestige. The buildup of 
interlocking functional communities is re- 
quired both by the presently strong attach- 
ment to formal sovereignty and by the ac- 
tual interlocking interests which can become 
a positive force in world politics only if they 
are institutionalized. 

As a third consequence of our two postu- 
lates, the U. N. should concentrate on, and 
develop, its role as a “center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations in the attainment of 
(the) common ends,” which these joint in- 
terests suggest. Indeed the U. N. should 
either take the initiative or at least assume 
responsibility for the establishment and co- 
ordination of the regional or functional com- 
munities we have advocated. Two reasons 
militate for such a policy. In the first 
place, it is necessary to provide the U. N., 
checkmated on political issues, with a new 
area, of activities in its own interest. Sec- 
ondly, the West, increasingly unable in 
political matters to get its views accepted by 
others through a process of “collectivization 
of interests,” 3t but unable also to discard the 
world body, must find constructive ways of 
seizing the initiative. In the inevitable 
clash of ideas between East and West, the 
West cannot merely offer to the nations the 
ideal of internal democracy; it must also pre- 
sent the image of a more satisfactory world 
order. The Soviet Union, which wants to 
prevent a consolidation of the non-Commu- 
nist world, plays upon the strong attach- 
ment which is still felt to the nation-state 
and to nationalism, sovereignty, and inde- 
pendence. The West cannot fight back on 
this ground; it would mean giving up the 
objectives we have mentioned. Nor can the 
West propose such revolutionary changes 
that the Soviets might successfully exploit 
this continuing attachment to the shelter of 
sovereignty, as well as charge the West with 
hypocrisy, since none of the leading Western 
states is ready to sacrifice large areas of its 
own sovereignty. 

Again, a progressive middle road seems to 
be the right one. This is precisely where the 
U. N. can operate. Militarily, the role of the 
U. N., as we indicated, can only be a very lim- 
ited one; it is therefore normal that initia- 
tives for collective defense be taken outside 
of it. But initiatives for economic action 
should be made within the U.N. This would 
be politically advantageous. The suggested 
regional or functional institutions can hard- 
ly function without western economic assist- 
ance. Now, the new nations have shown a 


38 See I. L. Claude, Individuals and World 
Law, Harvard Studies in International Re- 
lations, 1952. 

3 Hans Morgenthau, cited above, in Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science and Review of Politics; Ed- 
ward H. Buehrig, The United States, the 
United Nations, and Bipolar Politics, Inter- 
national Organization, IV, pp. 573-584. 
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distrust of purely western initiatives, inter- 
preted as cold war moves, and a respect for 
the U. N., which suggest that the U. N. should 
be selected as the channel for such assist- 
ance. It is also wise technically; there is a 
need for coordination of the present and 
future technical institutions, which can best 
be exercised by the U. N.“ As the French 
Foreign Minister, M. Christian Pineau, has 
recently suggested,“ an agency for world 
economic development should be created 
within the framework of the U. N. This 
agency would coordinate and control special- 
ized agencies such as the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, as well 
as the U. N. technical assistance activities 
and more recently created or proposed U. N. 
institutions such as the International 
Finance Corporation and the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development.” 
It should give its aid, gifts, loans, technical 
assistance, raw materials, or energy, etc., to 
the regional or functional organizations we 
have recommended, rather than to states 
directly. These organizations would he 
sponsored by the U. N. agency and established 
among the underdeveloped nations (with or 
without direct participation of the indus- 
trialized ones). They would be the pioneers 
of supranational development. The U. N. 
agency, being international by virtue of the 
charter, would play the more modest. but 
essential role of an instigator. 


Iv 


The last question we have to discuss is 
obviously the most difficult one: Can inter- 
national organizations play the role we have 
tried to assign to them? 

First, as for limiting the political organs 
of the U. N. to the rather limited tasks we 
have suggested, there is little doubt about 
the answer. On colonial and self-determi- 
nation issues, the small powers, which are 
indispensable in the decision-making proc- 
ess, cannot be led to abandon the policy they 
have promoted in recent years; the Soviet 
bloc may be expected to fan the flames, and 
the United States cannot easily try to stop 
the movement—the more so, since it needs 
the small powers in case of a return to acute 
cold-war tension. The answer here is: “No.” 
However, on the issue of collective security 
and also in the settlement of ordinary dis- 
putes, the organization might be condemned 
not just to violate the two tests we have in- 
dicated, but not even to reach the stage 
where proposals would be submitted to the 
tests. Both the reluctance of a majority of 
members to face the cold war and the neu- 
tralization of U. N. procedures by the con- 
flicting maneuvers of the big powers could 
lead to such a paralysis. Writers who have 
shown how useful an instrument of Ameri- 
ean foreign policy the U. N. is* have at- 
tached too much importance to the Korean 
miracle and the mechanical 50-to-5 votes and 
underestimated the eventuality of Russian 
exploitation of U. N. procedures. However, 
any American attempt at penalizing the 
small powers either by direct pressure or by 
de-emphasizing the importance of the U. N. 44 


4 See Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., A Reexamina- 
tion of Regional Arrangements, Journal of 
International Affairs, May 1955 (vol. 9, No. 
2), pp. 79-89. ; 

“See a summary of M. Pineau’s project in 
Le Monde, May 5, 1956, p. 2. 

«2 M. Pineau’s plan envisages also the estab- 
lishment, within the world agency, of a board 
which would buy and sell surplus commodi- 
ties produced by underdeveloped areas, and 
stabilize the market prices of raw materials. 

s Advocated, for instance, by George Ken- 
nan, cited above, p. 59-60. 

“Hans Morgenthau, cited above and The 
Yardstick of National Interest, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November 1954 (vol. 302), p. 77; Jiri 
Liska, cited above. 
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‘would leave the field wide open to the Soviet 
Union. The Soviets, who adopted in the 
worst years of the cold war an attitude of 
disdain for the U. N., have now realized what 
possibilities of counterattack they have 
neglected; nor can the United States afford 
to abandon the U. N. in favor of pure bi- 
lateralism or regionalism. Each of the 
superpowers is, in a way, caught in the U. N. 
In spite of the partial excesses and the par- 
tial paralysis, the political organs must be 
preserved. By promoting diplomatic inter- 
course among all nations, they allow the 
more underdeveloped ones to use their par- 
ticipation as both a compensation for and 
as a weapon against the gap that separates 
them from the more advanced states. Also, 
if the world should return to multipolarity 
and stabilization, the U. N. must be there to 
perform at last the services that had been 
prematurely expected in the days of eu- 
phoria.* 

Secondly, could the U. N. play the new eco- 
nomic and social role which we have sug- 
gested? The obstacle here seems to be the 
reluctance of the United States and Great 
Britain to allow the U. N. to play such a role, 
and to transfer a major part of their foreign- 
aid funds to the U. N. It has been suggested 
that the West might lose its freedom of 
movement on the economic front of the 
cold war if it accepted a system in which 
the smaller powers, and the U. S. S. R. itself, 
could control the use of western resources. 
This argument is debatable on two counts. 
It is better to risk providing the nations 
concerned with a sort of right of veto or a 
brake on the activities of a U. N. economic 
agency than to sow the seeds of grave eco- 
nomic rivalries, misallocation of resources, 
and social and international tensions by tak- 
ing no initiative at. all. Such would un- 
doubtedly be the effects of the uncoordi- 
nated policies of nations which may all want 
to industrialize themselves without regard for 
the regional distribution of opportunities 
and the scarcity of investment funds. To 
resort to purely western initiatives made out- 
side of the U. N. is to court failure, as the 
new nations fear colonialism in disguise and 
western cold war intentions. To wait for 
local initiatives is not very wise either. A 
study of existing economic agencies shows 
that, with the significant exception of the 
European coal and steel community and new 
continental European projects, American or 
British initiatives have been decisive.** The 
institution we suggest, which could be an 
irritating check on western policies, would 
also provide the West with a big and subtle 
channel for getting the main points of its 
policies across far better than through direct 
aid to a few selected allies; the dose of eco- 
nomic medicine administered to the peoples 
of underdeveloped areas through such an 
institution may be excessively sweetened in 
consequence of their objections, but it will 
still be administered to more.* ; 

Furthermore, the opportunities that a 
U. N. agency might give to Soviet maneu- 
vering are not greater than the opportuni- 
ties the Soviets already have for exploiting 
nationalism and driving wedges between 
those nations closer to the West and the 
uncommitted ones. If the main Western 


45 See the concluding remarks of E. B. Haas, 
cited above, World Politics, January 1956. 

4 The contrast between the Colombo plan 
and the failure of the Simla Conference, 
where the initiative was left to the local 
leaders, is a case in point. See William Hen- 
derson, The Development of Regionalism in 
Southeast Asia, International Organization, 
IX, pp. 463-476. 

“See Benjamin V. Cohen, The Impact of 
the United Nations on United States Foreign 
Policy, International Organization, V, pp. 
274-281, 
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Powers carry their hostility against the re- 
straint exercised at their expense by the 
small nations so far that the more tradi- 
tional emphasis on bilateral diplomacy and 
self-interest, narrowly defined, is preferred, 
then indeed Soviet strategy will have won. 
Bilateralism breeds separation, and further 
opportunities for political and economic con- 
flicts. It allows the Soviets to outbid the 
West, or at least to drag the West into an 
endless bidding game. On the contrary, if 
the West did take the initiative in proposing 
a world agency on the lines we suggest, and 
if the Soviets refused to join in order to “go 
it alone,” their own unilateral offers of aid 
would then become as politically suspect as 
western offers have sometimes become. The 
example of SUNFFD should be kept in mind. 
The Soviets, in the beginning, were as cool 
to the fund as were the western industrial 
nations. Strengthening an important area 
of the non-Communist world could hardly 
have been welcome to the Soviets; but in 
1954 and 1955 they saw that they could ex- 
ploit western reluctance at no cost to them- 
selves, and they rallied to the underdevel- 
oped nations’ claim for a rapid establish- 
ment of a fund. Western reticence and in- 
sistence on priority for bilateral aid may 
prove to be a serious mistake. American 
opposition, at first, to close bonds between 
the proposed atoms-for-peace organization 
and the U. N., and the shift, between 1953 
and 1954, from a revolutionary and truly 
supranational institution to a mere clearing 
house, can also be criticized on these 
grounds. The more rapidly the world moves 
out of the situation of bipolarity, the more 
useful it will be for the West to deal with 
the underdeveloped, uncommitted members 
of the “third force” through a world organ- 
ization, where their moves and maneuvers 
can be more easily controlled than if they 
too enjoyed total freedom from international 
restraints. 

Finally, it remains necessary to discuss 
the chances of success of regional or func- 
tional institutions sponsored by a U. N. 
agency of the kind we have suggested. The 
record of existing regional and functional 
organizations such as NATO, the Colombo 
plan, the OEEC, the European Coal and 
Steel Community, and the OAS, does not 
really answer the question, because most 
of them have not been launched for the 
purposes and in the conditions we have ad- 
vocated. However, the main conclusions 
have to be taken into consideration. In the 
first place, outside of the Soviet bloc in 
which regionalism is an instrument of Soviet 
hegemony, there has been no political inte- 
gration. In political matters, interstate co- 
operation remains the most one can expect. 
Secondly, the greatest measure of effective 
supranational integration has been achieved, 
ironically enough, in military alliances. 
This is an ominous sign indeed, whose mean- 
ing can best be seen in connection with a 
third conclusion. The most successful non- 
military organizations are those which are 
squarely based on their members’ calcula- 
tions that the common agencies will bring 
benefits to them as nations; the framework 
of expectations remains the nation-state, 
not the larger area served by the agencies. 
States are more willing to confess their mili- 
tary insufficiency than their economic and 
social weaknesses. When it is a ques- 
tion of welfare, not of survival, the urgency 


48The record of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, impressive as it is, does 
not rival NATO’s and justifies Lincoln Gor- 
don’s question whether similar results could 
not have been reached without the appara- 
tus of supranationality (“Myth and Reality 
in European Integration,” Yale Review, Sep- 
tember 1955 (vol. 45, No. 1), pp. 80-103). 
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seems smaller. This explains why NATO 
has never been able to play the same role in 
economic and political matters as in mili- 
tary affairs.° ‘The only relative exception 
to the last conclusion is Western Europe, 
for the reasons which were indicated above. 
It is no accident that the only area in which 
individuals may appeal, in case of a viola- 
tion of their rights, to a supranational body 
is part of the territory covered by the Coun- 
cil of Europe; and even there the process is 
a slow and limited one. 

Thus, the precedents show a need for 
caution and realism. Many serious objec- 
tions must be contemplated. First, there 
are obstacles to the very establishment of 
the institutions we have advocated. The 
most obvious one is, again, the cold war. 
How will it be possible even for a U. N. 
agency to convince the new uncommitted 
nations to harmonize their development 
plans, and, as it may appear necessary, to 
denationalize a part of their economic re- 
sources and policies, when they are encour- 
aged to stick to the nation-state by Soviet 
strategy and may even receive Soviet help 
if they refuse to join Western-inspired ar- 
rangements? There is no doubt about the 
crippling effect Soviet policy could have; 
but this is not a reason to give up trying, 
since this is precisely what the Soviet Union 
would like to force the West into. Fur- 
thermore the atoms-for-peace case shows 
that the West disposes here of such a power- 
ful lever that even the Soviet Union cannot 
afford to remain aloof and hostile—or else, 
as in the Marshall plan precedent, in spite 
of all her threats and baits, the nations 
which see the advantages of such common 
enterprises will join at great cost to Soviet 
prestige. 

A second obstacle can be called the vicious 
circle. The new institutions cannot be 
created without the consent of, and, espe- 
cially in case of U. N. sponsorship, without 
a controlling role for the recipient nations. 
Will they not therefore be able to veto, for 
nationalistic reasons, more ambitious plans 
of supranational development, and end up 
with nothing more than the more timid and 
traditional intergovernmental cooperation 
schemes, loaded with safeguards and rights 
of veto? This may well be. But even modest 
schemes are better than unbridled competi- 
tions, and additionally, insofar as most of the 
functional plans would depend on support 
from the industrialized nations of the West, 
the bargaining power of the latter should not 
be underrated. The needs of the underde- 
veloped nations are such that if they had to 
choose between the discomforts of isolation 
and the sacrifice of sovereignty involved in 
joint development projects, it should not be 
lightly assumed that they would prefer the 
first, unless the West couched its appeal too 
much in cold-war terms, or asked at the 
outset for too many sacrifices of sovereignty. 
The possible advent of a third industrial 
revolution should give to the Western na- 
tions, who have such an advance in atomic 
energy experience, a very powerful counter. 
The debates in the 1955 General Assembly 
on atoms-for-peace have shown that the 
underdeveloped nations are willing to accept 
and even to promote joint undertakings as 
an alternative to the Western tactics of bi- 
lateral agreements, which they resent. 

A third obstacle could prevent either the 
establishment or the efficient functioning 


4 See on this subject Norman J. Padel- 
ford, Political Cooperation in the North 
Atlantic Community, International Organ- 
ization, IX, pp. 353-365. 

5 In addition to trusteeship territories, of 
course, see P. Modinos, La Convention 
Européenne de Droits de l'Homme, Annaire 
Europeen, vol. I, The Hague, Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1955. 
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of the suggested institutions. Will not the 
basic political antagonisms between states 
paralyze these agencies? Will not, for in- 
stance, the fear that the members might 
have of each other’s ambitions or power pre- 
vent any joint undertaking? Or will not the 
nation which has the greatest resources and 
skills, or whose economic development will 
appear to be the most necessary for the whole 
area’s advance, seize these advantages and 
impose gradually its domination over the 
other members under the cloak of supra- 
national arrangements? Here, again, one 
must recognize that the risk does exist and 
that such fears may either play a deterrent 
role or saddle the institutions with crippling 
provisions for balancing purposes. It would 
indeed be naive to expect these institutions 
to put an end to power politics. They would 
provide new channels, new restraints, and 
new fields of action for it. But it would be 
equally naive to expect, in the absence of 
any joint undertaking, that the effects of 
uneven distribution of power would not be 
felt. They cannot be eliminated; but they 
can be softened and used for the common 


good if adequate common mechanisms are- 


established. Thus, this objection is, and 
should be, a cause for great caution in the 
establishment of new institutions,“ but defi- 
nitely not for inaction. 

The last objections bear upon the effects 
such mechanisms, if they are successfully 
established, might be expected to produce. 
On the one hand, it is suggested that the 
decentralization of allegiance to which we 
have referred will not take place because the 
various states will still act as a screen be- 
tween the individuals and the supranational 
bodies. State borders might lose their politi- 
cal significance, but their psychological ef- 
fects will be preserved, and the states will 
have a vested interest in not allowing too 
big a transfer of loyalty to the new units. 
On the other hand, one might say that even 
if the states did not insist on keeping their 
subjects’ full allegiance, the transfer of loy- 
alty to utilitarian, technocratic bureaucra- 
cies deprived of any contact with the peoples 
they work for is very unlikely indeed. There 
really is no easy refutation of this argument; 
the dreams of rational internationalists have 
been shattered more than once; there is lit- 
tle doubt that the splitting of loyalties can 
only be the result of a very long process, and 
that it will require a period of peace in which 
the state’s prestige and resistance to en- 
croachment on its powers can be eroded. 
Common economic interests have not pre- 
vented nationalist explosions; nor can the 
institutionalization of these interests be ex- 
pected to suppress them. In most parts of 
the world, on the most elemental and vital 
problems, the nation-state will keep the final 
say. But this is not an argument against 
trying both to remove. the greatest possible 
number of questions from the sacred zone of 
. nationalism and sovereignty to the unglam- 
orous sphere of international cooperation 
and to create such patterns that even when 
the last word remains with the state, this 
word will be in no small way conditioned by 
the state’s commitments and by the growing 
habit of common action. 


5 Safeguards that make cooperation pos- 
sible, even though it will be slow, are better 
than schemes which disintegrate because 
they were too bold. The failure of EDC 
shows how necessary it is to provide for com- 
mon mechanisms which do not create, among 
the weaker members, fear lest the potential 
superiority of one of the partners will be 
accentuated by the process of integration. 

52See Hans Morgenthau, Politics Among 
Nations, cited above, p. 500; contra Quincy 
Wright, International Organization and 
Peace, Western Political Quarterly, June 1955 
(vol. 8, No. 2, p. 149). See also I. L. Claude’s 
discussion in Swords Into Plowshares, cited 
above, pp. 382-387 and 400-402. 
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If we state, then, what can be done, and 
compare it with what should be done, the 
prospects appear both modest and not at all 
hopeless. Far less can be done than the 
most ardent internationalists desire or some- 
times expect. But somewhat more can be 
done than the spokesmen for reliance on 
“wise statesmanship” or on the manifestation 
of “perennial forces” seem to believe, and cer- 
tainly quite a lot more should be tried. 

The defenders and promoters of interna- 
tional organizations would have a much 
stronger case if they recognized frankly the 
two following limitations. First, there is no 
sudden mutation in world politics, and the 
forces that may some day break the crust of 
the nation-state can only be helped, not 
created, by international organization. This 
is why the basis of action remains the state, 
why the chances of truly supranational insti- 
tutions, even limited to certain functions, 
are far smaller, in most parts of the world, 
than those of organs of international coop- 
eration, why even ambitious supranational 
schemes might not operate very differently 
from these, and finally why in the new bodies 
power politics will continue. But this is 
not what matters. Power politics also sur- 
vive in the internal affairs of any nation. 
What counts is the framework and the gen- 
eral direction of the process. 

Secondly, the mushrooming of interna- 
tional institutions will not solve the funda- 
mental issue of security.* They can be 
created on all sides of the big abysses that 
separate the nations and threaten world 
peace—the cold war, the colonial revolution; 
they cannot bridge the gaps. Here the bal- 
ance of power between the superpowers, and 
between the crumbling empires and the 
rising new nations, are the decisive factors. 
The most international organization can do 
is to provide restraints on the superpowers 
and centers of cooperation between old and 
new nations after the colonial issue has been 
decided by force or by local agreements. 

Once these limitations are accepted, the 
role of international organization should 
appear in its true light. Even if it were 
not much more than that of an amiable 
civilizer, it would still be a far bigger one 
than many challengers seem to. suggest. 
They usually leave this role to traditional 
diplomacy. International organization as a 
fragile but still badly explored diplomatic 
method can, within its own limits, help the 
nations to transcend the limits of the 
nation-state. 


TOTALITARIANISM IN OPERATION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, yesterday 
I pointed out that certain of the so- 
called civil rights bills are designed to 
deprive American citizens of the right 
of trial by jury: On March 7, 1957, the 
DeKalb New Era, of Decatur, Ga., 
printed an editorial in which it made the 
following observations: 

Trial by jury is one of the basic founda- 
tions of our Government. On it rests many 
of the most precious things in our life as a 
Nation of free people. Take that away and 
we have lost something of great value, a 
priceless thing the loss of which will in time 
bring down upon us our saddest and most 
tragic hour. Take that away and we have 
destroyed something without which we can 
no longer live as a free people. 


I share in full measure these views. 
For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in full 
following my remarks. 


5 See Arnold Wolfers, cited above, and 
E. H. Carr, cited above, pp. 52-53. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘TOTALITARIANISM IN OPERATION 


A strange and unheard of thing is taking 
place in this country, according to press 
articles. 

The scene is laid in Clinton, Tenn., the 
same locality that has witnessed such vio- 
lence in recent months. The school board 
was endeavoring to carry out the mandate 
of the Supreme Court and integrated its 
schools. Others in the town did all within 
their power to prevent integration. The 
board sought a court injunction to restrain 
this action. The case by all standards of 
State laws was to be tried before a jury. 

But the Federal Government in the form 
of the Justice Department stepped in and 
has petitioned the court to strike the names 
of the plaintiffs (the school board) and sub- 
stitute the name of the United States. If 
this is done under Federal laws the matter 
will be heard without a jury. Thus by this 
simple act the people of Clinton are faced 
with a case brought by their school board 
being heard and decided without a jury. For 
all intents and purposes trial by jury in this 
instance has been abolished. 

Without considering the merits or demer- 
its of the issues involved, but looking only 
to the action of the Department of Justice, 
the matter takes on all the appearances of 
what is going on behind the Iron Curtain. 
Trial by jury is one of the basic foundations 
of our Government. On it rests many of 
the most precious things in our life as a 
Nation of free people. Take that away and 
we have lost something of great -value, a 
priceless thing the loss of which will in time 
bring. down upon us our saddest and most 
tragic hour. Take that away and we have 
destroyed something without which we can 
no longer live as a free people. . 

Such a hideous thing is unheard of in this 
country except in the executive sessions of 
gangsters and their ilk. It is of the very es- 
sence of totalitarianism, of tyranny. Itis the 
beginning of the end of freedom. Others in 
recent years have proposed enactments that 
would have given the Federal Government 
the right to try a citizen in a bailiwick of 
its own choosing, far removed from the home 
of his friends and neighbors. But nothing ` 
like this has ever been attempted. It pre- 
sents to the American people a fearful pos- 
sibility. i 

It is high time the people of this country 
begin. to think seriously of what is taking 
place, of the perilous dangers cunningly 
injected into the most commonplace activi- 
ties, of the slow creeping but ruthless usur- 
pation of rights that are and that always 
have been inherently found. in our princi- 


‘ples of government. We have been repeated- 


ly warned by those who know. In our com- 

placency we have winked at these warnings, ` 
and scoffed at the idea of America losing her 

freedom. The hour gets late. Shadows grow 

more somber. The distant rumble of storms * 
to come are clearly audible. If we are wise ` 
we will note these things and will get up 

ways and means to preserve for our children 

those good things that our fathers have 

passed on to us. 


VETERANS FACE HOUSING LOAN 
CRISIS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a serious 
crisis in housing for veterans exists. I 
have stacks of letters reading exactly 
like this: 

-I am a veteran that served in the Army 
from 1943-46. After my discharge I com- 
pleted college and started working in indus- 
try. At the present time I have saved suffi- 
cient money to make a downpayment on a 
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house. However, I find that it is impossible 
to obtain a GI loan from any of the banks 
in this vicinity. I personally checked 12 
banks and found them consistent in their 
refusal to accept a GI loan. 


The opportunity for a VA-guaranteed 
mortgage loan is one of the great op- 
portunities extended to our veterans. 
None of us I am sure would want to see 
one of the most valuable elements of 
the GI bill of rights wiped out by the in- 
ability of our system of government to 
meet its full intent. That this is, how- 
ever, the case right now is shown by the 
fact that mortgage money on VA loans 
at 4% percent has practically dried up. 
With competition for available funds of 
banks, insurance companies and other 
lenders very great for industrial im- 
provement, consumer credit and other 
prime loans, with FHA loans at 5 percent, 
and other Government-insured loans like 
those for the building of new ships yield- 
ing better than 5% percent, not only are 
new loans hard to obtain but even exist- 
ing house-purchase contracts cannot be 
closed. I am advised that in the Long 
Island area of New York alone: “Present 
mortgage commitments of local banking 
institutions amounting to well over $100 
million must perforce be canceled if vet- 
erans are not allowed to compete realis- 
tically for mortgage funds. This means 
that less than one-half of the 20,000 
projected units will be built on Long Is- 
land this year and the well-organized 
construction industry thrown into chaos.” 

As the money market has grown tight- 
er, VA loan authorizations especially, and 
FHA loans, too, have taken a nosedive. 
Comparing January and February 1956 
with January and February 1957, the per- 
centage of the privately financed non- 
farm housing starts financed by VA loans 
has gone down from about one-third to 
under one-sixth or by about 50 percent: 
while the number financed by FHA loans 
has also been cut 50 percent. Also, we 
have seen a. catastrophic drop in the 
number of such housing starts from an 
average of about 75,000 in January and 
February 1956 to an average of 62,000 in 
January and February this year. Based 
on the February rate, aggregate housing 
starts for 1957 are at an 8-year low of 
910,000—20 percent under the 1956 rate— 
and falling. February did not show any 
increase, while February 1956 showed an 
increase over January 1956 of 8 percent. 

In my own State of New York, housing 
starts for 1956 were 21 percent under 
1955, and are still falling. 

Home construction accounts for about 
one-third of total construction, one- 
third more being in commercial con- 
struction, and the other one-third in 
public construction. But the housing 
one-third, automatically regulating, as it 
does, demands for autos, appliances, 
home furnishings, and many other items, 
is a key factor in the continuance of 
prosperous economic conditions. 

The real and present danger to the 
whole economy of this dramatic diminu- 
tion in the rate of housing construction— 
apparently heavily attributable to the 
collapse of the VA housing-loan pro- 
gram—is real, clear, and immediate. 
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It is our duty to waste no time about 
doing what we can to reverse the trend. 
The Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Banking and Currency Committee is 
holding hearings currently on this vex- 
ing subject. We are told that the way 
to deal with the situation is to raise the 
interest. rate on VA loans from 4% 
to 5 percent, and that is, indeed, the 
principal recommendation of the admin- 
istration. In addition, a reduction in 
downpayments on FHA-loan housing is 
also recommended. But the problem is 
that competition is for the supply of 
money, and if VA loans are going to be 
entered unaided in that. race there is no 
assurance whatever that the veterans 
will come out all right. Indeed, the evi- 
dence is all the other way. 

A report of the Housing Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, dated January 15, 1957, 
commenting on the increase in interest. 
rate on VA loans from 4 to 4% percent in 
1953, states: “It is still questionable to- 
day that the increase in the interest rate 
from 4 to 4% percent created a greater 
participation in the program, because al- 
most immediately after the increase the 
lenders introduced the discount practice 
on veterans’ loans.” The discount has in 
effect increased the interest rate on VA 
loans to 5 percent or more right now, for 
discounts vary in the principal centers 
of the country on these VA loans be- 
tween 5 and 8 points. For this purpose, 
I am submitting a chart from the mag- 
azine House and Home, of March 1957. 
A 4-point discount would yield a return 
approximately the equivalent of one- 
half percent interest rate. 

The basic problem appears to be far 
more the inadequacy in the funds avail- 
able for guaranteeing home loans rather 
than in the interest rate. Indeed, it 
should be our long-range interest, con- 
sidering the productivity and security of 
a country and our determined fight 
against inflation, to prevent interest 
rates from running away. 

Accordingly I urge upon my colleagues 
realistically meeting this emergency by 
increasing the funds available for VA- 
guaranteed home-loan mortgage lending. 
This can be done, first, by enactment of 
the Johnson bill of which I am a cospon- 
sor which will provide. $1,300,000,000— 
1 billion 300 million—of additional 
money for direct loans at. the 4'2-per- 
cent rate, being 25 percent of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Fund—the 
veterans’ own reserves. Before an in- 
terest-rate increase can be justified, this 
must be tried. Second, legislation to 
allow certification of FHA- and VA-guar- 
anteed mortgages. This is analogous to 
participation in mutual-fund investment. 
Such certificates may be available readily 
for sale—without responsibilities of serv- 
icing—to the private pension and retire- 
ment funds of the country with assets in 
excess of $20 billion which are growing 
at the rate of $4 billion a year. These 
are the reserves and trust funds of mil- 
lions of American workers and should 
certainly be put to work in big part to 
meet a housing emergency involving mil- 
lions of Americans, partieularly veterans. 
Especially when such investments are 
perfectly safe in Government-guaranteed 
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obligations and can earn more than is 
paid on stocks bought at current prices 
in whieh these funds are now so heavily 
invested. 

The urgency is very great; frustration 
and dismay face millions of prospective 
homeowners, including veterans, and a 
grave threat is growing to our economic 
stability. Congress has it within its own 
power to act decisively to deal with the 
situation, directly to have a beneficent 
effect upon the whole economy and to 
stop the trend which could be disastrous 
and which is so clearly apparent today. 
I hope very much that the Senate com- 
mittee in charge will act decisively and 
quickly, for time is very much of the 
essence. 

Mr. President, I ask that the chart 
from the magazine House and Home be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, as 
follows: 


MILWAUKEE Firm To INSURE MORTGAGES AT 
Less THAN HALF FHA RATE 


Best evidence yet that FHA is charging too 
much for its mortgage insurance came last 
month from Milwaukee. 

Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp., 704 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, announced plans to 
offer private mortgage insurance for less than 
half what FHA charges. 

FHA collects a straight % percent per year 
on declining mortgage balances (and has 
piled up $313 million section 203 reserves in 
22 years of doing so). The Milwaukee firm 
will charge 14 percent the first year, but only 
¥% percent. on the declining balance there- 
after. Alternatively, and 25 percent cheaper 
still, it will offer a single premium to cover 
the first 10 years of a loan (almost the entire 
risky portion). Rates will range from 114 
percent to 2 percent, depending on the length 
of amortization. 

The pian was still subject to approval by 
Wisconsin’s. State insurance department 
when this was written. But Milwaukee 
sources. expected no opposition, Mortgage 
Guaranty having assured two apprehensive 
title companies that it did not plan to jump 
into the title business through the back door, 
. Board chairman Max H. Karl, who is @ 
member of the Milwaukee law firm of Frank; 
Karl & Bessman, expects to expand the plan 
gradually from Wisconsin to other States. 
Ultimately, he hopes to operate in all States 
but New York, which has a law against pri- 
vate mortgage guaranty firms. Mortgage 
Guaranty has an authorized capitalization 
of $500,000. Karlsays the minimum require- 
ment of $250,000 has been raised. 

The company will insure first mortgages 
subject. to these requirements and ceilings: 

Twenty-five thousand dollars loan up to 
25 years. 

Must be amortized. 

One- to four-family nonfarm residential 
property, owner-occupied. 

Eighty percent of value as per appraisal ac- 
ceptable to the company. 

Satisfactory credit report. 

Mortgage Guaranty’s plan will contrast 
sharply with FHA’s redtape and centralized 
(e. g., bureaucratic) control. Items: 

1. There will be no interest limits. 

2. Credit reports will be farmed out—to 
rating firms acceptable to the insurer. 

3. A master insurance policy will eliminate 
need for the company to sign individual 
mortgage notes. 

4, If the mortgage on a property is fore- 
elosed, Mortgage Guaranty will waive any 
claim against the borrower if the sale of the 
property brings less than the loan balance. 
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Mortgage market quotations (sale by originating mortgagee, who retains servicing) as reported to House & Home the week ending Feb. 8 


FHA 5s (sec. 203) (b) VA 41s 


25 year, 5 percent 


25 year, 10 percent 


City Minimum down! Minimum down ! 25 year, 10 percent 30 year, 2 percent 


30 year . 25 year down down down down or more 
Imme- Future Imme- Imme- Future Imme- Future 
diate diate diate diate 
_ ——— 
Boston local----------- 2101 2101 2101 @ 4) @ 4) @ 4) @ 4) 
Out-of-State__..__- 94 @) 95-96 91 @) @) C) 
Onitare a adaa 5 9714-98 5 9714-98 598 56 93-95 +6 93-95 5693-95 è 6 93-95 
Cleveland.....<..-.--- 97-98 96-97 98-99 @7) £) @) @) 
POnverens en 97-98 97-98 97-98 (3) @) (3) @) 
Doro ooann 93-9: 93 9414-9515 9414 
Houston. oo 91 @) 9214 £) 
Jacksonville_....-.-..- 90-92 (3) 90-92 @) 
New York... .---=---- 5 95-96 5 95-96 § 95-96 595-96 
Philadelphia__..-..--- 5793 3) 93 @) 
San Francisco_._..----- 91-9114 89-91 91-9114 89-91 
Washington____...---- 92 ®) 92 @) 


1 7 percent down on Ist $9,000. dent, Citizens Mortgage Corp.; Houston, Everett Mattson, vice president, T. J. 


2 Par. Bettes Co.; Jacksonville, John D. Yates, vice president, Stockton, Whatley, Davin 
3 No activity. & Co.; New York, John Halperin president, . Halperin & Co ; Philadelphia, Lau- 
4 A few loans at par for public relations effect. rence J. Stabler, vice president, W.A, Clarke Mortgage Co.; San Francisco, M. V. 


s Very limited market. 
6 No project market; only individual houses, 
7 Only market FNMA. 


Sources: Boston, Robert M. Morgan, vice president, Boston Five Cents Saving® 
Bank; Chicago, Murray Walbach, Jr., vice president, Draper & Kramer, Ine.’ 
Cleveland, William T. Doyle, vice president, Jay F. Zook, Inc.; Denver, O. A? 
Bacon, vice president, Mortgage Investments Co.; Detroit, Stanley M. Earp, presi 


O’Hearn, vice president, Bankers Mortgage Mc age of California; Washington, 
D. C., Hector Hollister, vice president, Frederick W. Berens, Inc. 


Notr.—Immediate covers loans for delivery up to 3 months; future covers loans 
for delivery in 3 to 12 months. Quotations refer to prices in metropolitan areas; dis- ' 
counts may run slightly higher in surrounding small towns or rural zones. Quota- 
tions refer to houses of typical average local quality witu respect to design, location, 
and construction, 


NEW YORK WHOLESALE MORTGAGE MARKET 


et 
VA and FHA 41%s (minimum down, 25 or 30 years): 


PEETA EA Ta see EA E ae AN cewatcnwahonccsese 
LLY A ao. KEES eal MI A EMT Se Mh E EEEE D E 


Prices on the open wholesale market in New York City, for out-of-State loans, as reported the week ending Feb. 8 by Thomas P. Coogan, president, Housing Securities, 


FHA 5s (minimum down, 25 or 30 years) : 


Immediates...-------- 


Nors.—Prices are net to originating mortgage broker (not necessarily net to builder) and usually include concessions made by servicing agencies, 


FNMA PRICES, EFFECTIVE. JAN. 30, 1957 


For immediate purchase. Subject to 4 point purchasing and marketing fee and 2 percent stock purchase. Mortgage ratios involve outstanding balance of loan to (1) purchase 


price (excluding closing costs) or (2) FHA or 


A valuation—whichever is less. FHA prices cover secs. 203b, 203i, 222, and 213 individual mortgages. 


States 


Loan to value ratios 


Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont_........ 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania_._....-----.----.--------.-- 


Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, EAn Kentucky, Minnesota, 


Mississippi, Missouri 
South Carolina, South 


Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, O 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Puerto 


Arizona, California, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Miċhigan, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 


West Virginia, Wyoming, Hawaii, Virgin Islands...... 


FHA 5’s FHA 414’s VA 414’s 

90 percent | Over 90 | 90 percent | Over90 | 90 perceni | Over 90 

or less percent or less percent or less percent 

9914 99 9514 95 9514 95 
99 9814 95 9414 95 9414 

io, Oklahoma, Oregon, 

a A NOE T P As oy al RN Fe NA 9814 98 9414 94 9414 94 

einen nsennewnnnennenennnasnasennnnnennnn- 98 974 94 9314 94 9314 


Norte.—If remaining term of an FHA sec. 213 individual mortgage exceeds 30 years, the price shown is reduced by 1⁄4 percent for each 5-year period (or part thereof) above 


30 years. 


a A a 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
series of insertions for the Record which, 
under the 3-minute rule, would take me 
12 minutes, since I desire to make intro- 
ductory comments on them. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak for 12 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
there objection? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the Senator 
yield to me for half a minute? 

Mr. MORSE. I am perfectly willing 
to wait until all the other insertions have 
been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Ore- 


Is 


gon? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Oregon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Now the Senator from 
North Dakota may proceed. I am wait- 
ing for the other insertions to be made. 

(Mr. YOUNG, on behalf of Mr. LANGER, 
asked and obtained leave to have cer- 
tain tolegrams printed in the RECORD, 
which appear under the proper heading 
when the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of S. 1451.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

am sure many of my colleagues were as 

shocked as I was to read in the Sunday 

Washington Post that youngsters were 


going hungry in the Nation’s Capital— 
and yet there is no school-lunch program 
in the District’s schools. 

It is incredible that in a country of our 
abundance, children should be neglected 
within the shadow of the very Chamber 
where we are gathered. 

We have provided for making our sur- 
plus food available throughout the Na- 
tion and throughout the world to combat 
hunger, yet we find it existing in our own 
backyard. 

We have school-lunch programs, wel- 
fare surplus distribution programs, spe- 
cial milk programs—yet Washington, 
Ð. C., children are left out. 

Why? 

That question must be answered, and 
answered at once. 
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Must the District of Columbia be 
penalized just because it lacks the stat- 
ure of a State, or lacks self-government? 

Mr. President, I ask that the chairmen 
of both the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, the latter committee having 
developed these distribution programs, 
immediately undertake a thorough joint 
investigation of this intolerable situation, 
with the objective of seeing that the Dis- 
trict participates fully in these food-dis- 
tribution programs helping to alleviate 
human suffering elsewhere. 

We cannot hold up our heads if we do 
any less. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rather appalling and pa- 
thetic article to which I have referred be 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part. of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUNGER STALKS CHILDREN IN SOUTHWEST AS 
VOLUNTEERS PLEAD FOR FOOD 
(By Eve Edstrom) 

Hunger haunts the young in Southwest 
Washington. 

It is no ghost. 
step. 

It is in the listless body of the 4-year-old 
whose head and hands droop forward after 
he delivers his mother’s note which says: 

“Could you lend me two car tokens to go 
to the welfare?” 

It is in the pinched, pale face of the T- 
year-old who clutches a pound of butter 
under his coat—and runs. 

And it is in the none-of-your-business at- 
titude of the 11-year-old who, in desperation, 
was asked: “How, how can you be reached?” 

“Fear or cookies—that’s how you'll reach 
me,” he replied. 

“And that seems to be the way many of 
the children feel—scare me or feed me,” says 
Miss. Jule Bouchard, director of Barney 
Neighborhood House, a Red Feather settle- 
ment in the heart of the redevelopment area 
at 470 N Street SW. 

To a handful of volunteers able to feed 
only a handful of these children, it is “in- 
credible” that the District has no hot lunch 
program for its elementary school children 
and is making no use of available surplus 
food for families on relief. 

This was pointed out last week in a letter 
to School Superintendent Hobart M. Corn- 
ing. One of the volunteers, Mrs. Lawrence 
S. Lesser, wrote: 

“With all the surplus food that is being sent 
abroad (and I agree that it should be) it 
seems all the more wicked and incredible 
that in the shadow of the Nation’s Capitol 
young children should find it necessary to 
be out at night scavenging in garbage pails 
for food * * * This situation could be par- 
tially alleviated if these children received 
at least one adequate meal a day.” 

How much does just one meal mean to an 
elementary school child? 

Nine-year-old Johnny, who is one of a fam- 
ily of 15, can answer that—just by his 
actions. 

Johnny was enrolled in a school near Bar- 
ney and was selected for its limited hot-lunch 
program in December. His family moved out 
of the area and Johnny was sent to another 
school 16 blocks away. 

Daily he trudged the 32 blocks to and from 
Barney to get his lunch. 

“We couldn’t turm him away but he 
couldn’t continue to walk that distance, par- 
ticularly during the cold, winter months,” 
Miss Bouchard said. 


It can be seen at every 
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DAILY FOOD DOLE 


One of the volunteers agreed to donate a 
monthly check so that Johnny could pur- 
chase his lunch nearer to his school. His 
teacher gave him the money each day to buy 
a hot lunch served at an adjacent. junior 
high school. 

This arrangement worked well—untit 12:45. 
p. m. Tuesday when Johnny was back on 
Barney’s doorstep. 

He didn’t ask for food. He looked at his 
feet as he said: 

“We had another teacher today and she 
didn’t know.” 

“We'll take him back to school and ex- 
plain what happened,” Miss Bouchard said, 
“but you see that is the only place he knows 
of to get food.” 

Barney is only able to feed 20 to 25 chil- 
dren like Johnny each noon. 

“Several of the children we serve are in 
ungraded classes,’ Mrs. Lesser pointed out to 
Corning. “Others are hovering on the verge 
of TB or have serious heart conditions or 
nervous disorders. 

“Also, although it is difficult to prove, we 
feel that there must be a correlation þe- 
tween malnutrition and the large incidence 
of juvenile delinquency among the older 
children in these families.” 


MALNUTRITION ESTABLISHED 


The malnourishment of these children is 
an established fact. 

“We get any number of malnourished chil- 
dren who come to us because they are com- 
plaining of stomach aches,” says Dr. John R. 
Pate, of the Southwest Health Center. 

“The stomach aches don’t come from a lot 
of something in their stomachs. They come 
from a lot of nothing. 

“I’ve Just seen a 9-year-old who weighs 35 
pounds * * * but that weight doesn’t tell 
the story. We have two boys who come here, 
both are 14. One weighs 72 pounds, the 
other weighs 176 pounds. Both are mal- 
nourished.” 

Blackened teeth, pinched faces, bloated 
stomachs are the outward signs of ill health 
seen im Southwest’s children. 

The inward scars leveled by family living 
in Southwest also are discernible. They are 
shown: : 

In the frightened eyes of the child who 
doesn’t take his clothes off at night because 
he never knows when he must run from his 
drunken father. 

In the sobs of the little girl of normal 
intelligence who lives with a babbling idiot 
of a mother. 

In the disturbed behavior of the two chil- 
dren who saw their father stab their mother. 

The story of Southwest’s problem families 
are known to many. It is one of the reasons 
why United Community Services wants to 
work hand-in-hand with the housing rede- 
velopers on a pilot project in human 
redevelopment. 

Eut as Miss Bouchard points out, before 
positive work can be done with these fam- 
ilies, they must have food. 

It was because of Miss Bouchard’s concern 
over the lackadaisical attitude of a number 
of Barney children that the settlement 
house’s board of trustees agreed that an 
attempt should be made to feed them. 

“The children couldn’t concentrate because 
they were hungry,” she said. “The lack of 
food has @ direct relationship on their þe- 
havior and on their performance in school.” 

A few trustees put up money to buy food. 
A volunteer, Mrs. John F. Davis, 4704 River 
Road NW., corralled her friends to prepare 
the food and serve the lunch. 


NO PLACE FOR LUNCH _ 


Mrs. Davis’ interest stemmed from her 
attempts to buy lunches for some of the 
children but she found there was no place 
to get a good lunch near the school. 

Only a couple of Mrs. Davis’ friends, who 
serve lunch at Barney, live in the District. 
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The majority are from suburbia, either 
Montgomery County or Arlington, where 
they know the worth of a school lunch 
program in elementary schools even for the 
advantaged child. Hot Iunches are part- 
and-parcel of the elementary school pro- 
grams throughout Maryland and Virginia. 

It took only a few weeks for the women to 
spot the gaping holes in both school and wel- 
fare services to the District’s less fortunate 
children. 

They exploded the school administrative 
theory that elementary school children don’t 
need lunch programs because the schools 
are in the neighborhood where the children 
live and they can go home to eat. 

“In a number of areas,” Mrs. Lesser pointed 
out, “many of the mothers of these children 
are either employed during the day or are on 
relief.” 

YOUNGSTERS GO WITHOUT 


“The result is that the younger school- 
children in these families get no lunch what- 
soever, either because there is no one at home 
to prepare it, or because with the less-than- 
minimum subsistence allowed under the re- 
lief budget, there is no food available.” 

It is not only Washington’s inadequate re- 
lief program but its inexplicable regulations, 
the women found, that makes the need for a 
school-lunch program most acute. 

“It is very well to state people should help 
themselves,” Elizabeth Gorlich, a social 
worker in the neighborhood, notes, “but re- 
lief families are penalized when they do. 

“Just down the street. from Barney is a 
teen-ager who got a job, delivering news- 
papers. But when he learned a portion of 
his earnings was going to be deducted from 
his. mother’s. relief grant, he said: ‘What’s 
the use?’ and gave up his newspaper route.” 

The fact that families cannot supplement 
their meager grants without suffering deduc- 
tions has given rise to the term “grocery bag 
baby” in Washington. 

This stems from the fact that some 
mothers establish unwholesome relation- 
ships with men to help buy the family 
groceries. When a new baby appears in the 
household, mother and her children then are 
cut off from relief. 

“You can say that mama shouldn’t do what 
she is doing, but who can say that children 
should suffer for it?” Barney workers say. 

Barney’s board of directors has observed 
that these families could supplement their 
diet if the District would take advantage 
of surplus food distributed by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Thirty-nine States have contracts with the 
Department of Agriculture to obtain this 
food. Many cities, such as Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, New York and Detroit, give 
food grants. along with money grants to 
families in need. 

Such a proposal, Welfare Director Gerard 
M. Shea reports, has been forwarded to the 
District Commissioners. Action on it has 
been delayed, he said, pending completion 
of a total review of the District’s relief 
policies. 

The Welfare Department also is pushing 
for legislation which would grant it authority 
to give emergency assistance to families 
whose breadwinner is ablebodied but tem- 
porarily unemployed. 

“These families, who qualify for no relief 
of any kind in the city, are the worst off,” 
states Miss Bouchard. 

The task of getting food to these children, 
states Mrs. Lesser in her letter to School Su- 
perintendent Corning, “is not and should not 
be” a problem for private charities. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam glad the Senator 
has raised the question. Let me say, as 
chairman of the Public Welfare Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the 
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District of Columbia, that I had planned 
to hold hearings on this very subject. 
In view of the fact that it is basically a 
District of Columbia matter, I think it 
cught to be left with the subcommittee 
-of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. We would be delighted to 
have any member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry join with us in 
an advisory and consultative capacity, 
but I think it is a subject which should 
be handled within the jurisdiction of my 
subcommittee. I can assure the Senator 
that it will be handled. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Oregon has already indi- 
cated his intention to hold an inquiry re- 
lating to this subject, I know that it will 
be given first-class and very careful 
treatment. I shall look forward to visit- 
ing the subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. MORSE. Ishould like to have the 
Senator to sit with me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would be 
agreeable to me. 


OVERHAUL NEEDED FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR TIMBER 
SALES PROGRAMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on vari- 
ous occasions I have called attention to 
situations concerning which I thought 
that the press has erred in reporting the 
facts, and it always pleases me whenever 
I see the facts faithfully reported by the 
press. 

PRESS EXPOSES MANAGEMENT 


On February 3, A. Robert Smith, a 
reporter for several Oregon newspapers, 
-ran a story under his byline which indi- 
cated that a private consultant for the 
Bureau of Land Management had told 
that agency that they had lost $5 mil- 
lion as a result of their sales practices. 
Smith faithfully reported the facts, and, 
` so far as I can determine, the Oregon 
newspapers carried his story as he wrote 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Smith’s story be printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT 1 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of February 3, 1957] 


LIMITED O. AND C. Bips CAUSE INCOME Loss 
(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—Oregon’s O. and C. counties 
and their taxpaying residents have lost some 
$5,000,000 in timber revenues during the past 
3 fiscal years because of limited competition 
in O. and C. timber sales. 

This is the estimate of a private forestry 
specialist, Paul F. Graves, in a report to 
the Bureau of Land Management on the ef- 
fectiveness of marketing area restrictions. 
His conclusion, that marketing area lines 
should be eliminated, is that these long-time 
restrictions have contributed to the limited 
competition and thereby have reduced reve- 
nue which goes into county treasuries from 
O. and C. timber sales. 

The BLM has yet to decide whether it will 
follow Graves’ recommendation. The Bu- 
reau, however, has set a hearing in Portland 
on March 1 on marketing areas. A similar 
hearing last April on the question of abolish- 
ing marketing restrictions on salvage tim- 
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þer drew a wide variation of views. 
strictions, however, were removed. 

Graves, who is a professor of forest man- 
agement at Syracuse University, last sum- 
mer made a 2-month study for the BLM of 
marketing area restrictions in Oregon. His 
purpose was to determine the extent to 
which marketing areas have served their pur- 
pose of contributing to the stability of 
communities. 

Marketing area restrictions have been in 
effect on O. and C. timber since 1948, in order 
to limit sales to mills which will do the 
primary processing of logs within the area 
in which they are cut. The Senate Interior 
Committee, after long hearings on timber 
sales policies last year, recommended the 
abolishing of restrictions. 

Graves’ report, which hasn’t been made 
public but has been obtained by this re- 
porter, pointed out that BLM sales have 
averaged only about half as many bidders 
per sale during the past 2 years as have 
Forest Service sales in the same general com- 
munities. Both types of sales have been 
almost wholly by oral auction. The Forest 
Service does not impose marketing area re- 
strictions. Graves added that sale prices 
for timber have on the average increased 
consistently with the number of bidders. 

In his analysis, Graves found that, in the 
absence of good competition in bidding for 
O. and C. timber, the taxpayers have lost sub- 
stantial potential income from the harvest 
of Federal timber. O. and C. counties divided 
up 75 percent of all revenue from O. and C. 
timber sales, although now they are putting 
roughly a third of their revenue into build- 
ing access roads. 

Graves reported that if there had been an 
average of three bidders per sale during the 
past 3 years, the increase in total revenue 
would have been $5,885,211, of which $4,413,- 
909 would have gone to the counties. With 
more than three bidders, the total would 
have been $7,656,908, with the counties’ 
share $5,742,681. 

Graves contended, therefore, that by re- 
stricting competition below three bidders 
per sale, marketing areas may have been 
responsible for the counties’ losing about 
$1.5 million annually. 

He said that, in all probability, reduced 
timber sale prices have resulted in either 
higher earnings for company executives and 
corporate balance sheets, or have served to 
protect and subsidize inefficiency within the 
mills that have benefited from the cheaper 
stumpage, 

Moreover, Graves reported, he found no 
evidence of millworkers being paid higher 
wages by mills obtaining cheaper timber, or 
of such mills taking steps to assure continu- 
ity of wood supply and stability of opera- 
tions for the benefit of the community’s 
future economic well-being. 

Graves said he found that the heaviest im- 
pact of potential revenue loss occurred in 
the south coast, Rickreall and Santiam mas- 
ter units, and in marketing areas where 
there have been the highest percentages of 
single bidder sales. He noted that a num- 
ber of mill operators in these areas have 
been strongly in favor of continuing mar- 
keting restrictions. 

In the south coast area in 1956, he said, 
sales that went to single bidders averaged 
about $17 per thousand board feet less than 
those that involved competitive bidding 
among more than three bidders. The fig- 
ures for the 2 previous years, he estimated, 
were nearly $15 for 1955 and $7 for 1954. 

Graves suggested, furthermore, that vir- 
tually all timber sold in western Oregon, 
whether by the Forest Service or BLM, is 
processed in nearby mills. He said all of 
the 4 billion board feet of Federal timber 
sold by both forestry agencies in this area 
during the past 3 years, in sales where com- 
petition was provided by several bidders, was 
purchased by operators located within 65 
miles of the timber. 


The re- 
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By Graves’ estimate, Lane County would 
have received approximately $750,000 more 
in the past 3 years from O. & C. timber sale 
receipts. Lane in 1956 received $1,837,619, 
and in 1955 $1,315,480. 


Mr. MORSE. On February 19 the De- 
partment of the Interior issued a press 
release stating that its consultant’s re- 
port refutes these stories in the press. 

I ask unanimous consent that the press 
release of the Department of the Interior 
be printed in the Recor» at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


EXHIBIT 2 


1954-56 SALES or O. AND C. TIMBER $15.7 MIL- 
LION ABOVE OTHER FEDERAL PRICES 


Timber sales from Oregon and California 
railroad revested lands in western Oregon 
averaged $9 per thousand board-feet more 
than prices paid for other Federal timber of 
like quality in the same general area and 
period, according to an independent study 
made by Prof. Paul F. Graves, of the New 
York College of Forestry. 

The Graves report on comparative market- 
ing prices in the timber-rich O. and C. lands 
was released today by the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the In- 
terior. It refutes published statements to 
the effect that marketing procedures for 
O. and C. timber might have cost the 18 O. 
and C. counties potential additional reve- 
nues. 

The official tabulation shows that BLM 
timber sales during the past 3 years were 
worth $54.9 million to the counties and the 
Federal Government, BLM Director Edward 
Woozley said, “whereas, if we had sold the 
same volume of timber at the lower prices 
that were paid for other Federal timber dur- 
ing the 3-year study period it would have 
brought $15.7 million less than the amount 
actually realized.” 

A primary purpose of the Graves study was 
to help determine the advisability of holding 
a public hearing on proposed abolishment of 
O. and C. marketing area restrictions. 

The hearing is scheduled for March 1, 1957, 
in Portland, Oreg. 

The regulations governing the 12 market- 
ing areas require that O. and C. timber must 
be manufactured in the immediate area of its 
origin. 

The Graves report compares O. and C. tim- 
ber prices and prices paid for other Federal 
timber in the O. and C. area. 

The tables show that annual price averages 
of O. and C. timber during the study period 
were $19.02, $29.56, and $38.69 with an over- 
all average exceeding $29 per thousand board- 
feet. For other Federal timber in the same 
general area the annual averages were $11.73, 
$15.88, and $32.58 with a general average of 
about $20 per thousand board-feet. The 
study period covered fiscal years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 for BLM sales, and the calendar 
years covering approximately the same period 
for other Federal agencies. 

Woozley said that more access roads have 
been built, more salvage timber harvested, 
higher salaries paid, more advice has been 
sought from local advisory boards, and more 
cooperation given county governments since 
1953 than has been true during any other 
administration. 

He pointed out that both the access-road 
regulations and area marketing restrictions 
were established prior to 1951 and that the 
road regulations have been revised since 
1953. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, as exhibits 3 and 4 a subse- 
quent article in the Medford Mail 
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Tribune and an excellent editorial from 
the Eugene Register-Guard. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
EXHIBIT 3 


[From the Medford Mail Tribune of 
February 28, 1957] 


“Papa KNows BEST” ATTITUDE DISPLAYED BY 
BLM IN HANDLING MARKETING OF O. AND C. 
TIMBER 

(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has just displayed what a House 
investigating subcommittee was talking 
about when it said that too many agencies 
have adopted a “papa knows best” attitude in 
keeping legitimate information concerning 
public issues from the public at large. 

BLM has now made public a report pre- 
pared by a private forest expert, Paul F. 
Graves, but the manner in which it did so 
bears describing as an illustration of the 
heart of the problem raised by the tendency 
of Government officials to clamp a tight lid 
on any information that will not reflect 
favorably on their agencies. 

The Graves report is critical of BLM’s 
long-standing policy of imposing marketing 
restrictions on the Federal timber it puts up 
for bid on western Oregon’s O. and C. lands. 
Its most sensational conclusion is that these 
restrictions have limited competition, there- 
by reducing bid prices for O.and C. timber and 
in turn causing the 18 O. and C. counties that 
share timber revenues to lose in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 million over a 3-year period. 

Professor Graves, of Syracuse University, 
studied the O. and C. situation for 2 months 
last summer, then submitted his carefully 
documented report in October. The report 
was held in confidence by Bureau officials 
who relished not the thought of the com- 
motion it might stir up in behalf of changes 
in BLM policies. 

BLM had hired Professor Graves to make 
the report because of pressure from Congress, 
for the Senate Interior Committee last sum- 
mer concluded a long study of Federal tim- 
ber sale policies with a recommendation that 
marketing area restrictions be reconsidered. 
The committee requested that BLM study 
the problem and report back on whether it 
would continue or erase marketing areas, 
and the reasons why. 

Some weeks ago BLM announced it would 
hold a public hearing in Portland March 1 
to let the issue be debated. But, according 
to informed sources, BLM had no intention 
of disclosing the contents of the Graves re- 
port prior to that hearing. Obviously, it 
would provide the most lethal ammunition 
for opponents of BLM policy. 

Meanwhile, a newspaper reporter gained 
access to the contents of the report, and his 
story in this newspaper made headlines over 
the finding that the counties were losing 
money due to BLM’s restrictions on free 
competition for timber. 

BLM acted with typical “papa knows best” 
form. Off its mimeographed machines came 
a press release purporting to describe what 
was in the Graves report—yet it didn’t even 
hint that Graves had been critical of mar- 
keting restrictions or had recommended their 
demise. BLM’s press release, indeed, ig- 
nored the entire 115-page narrative in which 
Professor Graves first describes O. and C. tim- 
ber sale practices and their economic effect 
on local lumbering communities and then 
reaches his conclusions that they should be 
changed. 

In an effort to distract attention from this 
conclusion, BLM dug deep into the appen- 
dix to find statistics in a set of tables from 

- which it concluded that BLM sale prices were 
about $9 per thousand board feet more than 
those received by the Forest Service in the 
same general area. BLM argued that it 
would have received $15.7 million less than it 
did in the 3-year study period if it had fol- 
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lowed practices of the Forest Service, which 
does not impose marketing limits. 


STATEMENTS REFUTED 


Candidly admitting the purpose of its press 
release, BLM then claimed this refutes pub- 
lished statements to the effect that market- 
ing procedures for O. and C. timber might 
have cost the 18 O. and C. counties potential 
additional revenue. BLM sought to give the 
impression that its conclusion was the kernel 
of the Graves report, when in fact the pro- 
fessor didn’t even discuss it. 

In any event, deliberately distorted as it 
was, this representation compelled BLM to 
make public the report it would have pre- 
ferred to sit on as though it had an inalien- 
able right to decide what facts of Govern- 
ment should be withheld from public 
scrutiny. 


EXHIBIT 4 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register Guard 
of February 27, 1957] 


BLM SMOKE SCREEN ON MARKET AREAS 


The Bureau of Land Management has 
someone on its staff who can add apples to 
oranges and come up with a smoke screen. 

The Bureau, in relating a study of O. and C. 
marketing areas made last summer by Paul 
Graves, of Syracuse University, attempted 
to refute an earlier report in which Graves 
estimated the marketing restrictions on tim- 
ber had cost the 18 O. and C. counties some 
$5 million in the last 3 years. The story 
the Bureau tried to refute was carried by 
this paper 2 weeks before the Graves report 
was released. It was written by A. Robert 
Smith, our Washington correspondent. It 
quoted Graves’ findings accurately. 

The BLM’s version is that its timber drew 
an average of $9 a thousand board feet more 
during the last 3 years than timber from 
the national forests. This is true, but it 
doesn’t take into account the basic differ- 
ences in timber quality, accessibility, : ap- 
praisal methods and all the other factors 
involved in the sale of public timber. 

And, it skirts completely the question of 
competition. With the same figures used 
by the BLM it is possible to show that there 
is greater competition for national forest 
timber. BLM timber in western Oregon in 
1956 was appraised at an average price of 
$26.41. It was purchased for an average 
of $38.69—an increase of 46 percent over the 
appraisal. 

National forest timber was appraised at 
an average of $18.21. It was purchased for 
an average of $32.58 from the five national 
forests in western Oregon. The increase of 
bid over appraisal was 78 percent. 

In view of the hearing Friday in Portland 
on marketing areas, we feel that it is im- 
portant to challenge the Bureau’s attempt 
to minimize one section of an impartial re- 
port which it initiated. 

We do not, however, feel that what hap- 
pened in the last 3 years, whether the coun- 
ties lost money or not, is the question at 
issue. 

The question is whether the marketing 
areas are, today, serving any useful pur- 
pose. Graves says they are not. 

Since the only official press release on the 
Graves report was concerned with an at- 
tempt to cast a smoke screen before the 
public, we trust there is no significance in 
the fact that that same press release failed 
to mention a single one of Graves’ findings. 

wW. D. D. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR TRIES TO WIGGLE 
OUT 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the re- 
porter’s story was 100 percent factual 
and correct. In fact, it contains the ver- 
batim language of the consultant’s re- 
port. With a remarkable disregard for 
the truth, the Department of the In- 
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terior has endeavored to discredit this 
reporter’s story. The Department in its 
press release puts words in the mouth 
of their consultant which he never ut- 
tered. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR DISTORTS FACTS 


I do not wish to burden the record 
with the full 120-page report of the con- 
sultant of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, but I do want to discuss a few 
points in that report. 

The Department hired a Prof. Paul 
F. Graves, of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, and I shall cite state- 
ments by Professor Graves and by the 
Department of Interior to show how they 
distorted his report. 

The press release of the Department 
says that “a. primary purpose of the 
Graves study was to help determine the 
advisability of holding a public hearing 
on proposed abolishment of marketing 
areas.” 

Graves states in his report that the 
study “was to be a basic review and 
anlysis of the whole question of O. and C. 
marketing areas.” He says he was to 
ascertain “whether changes in the mar- 
keting-area system might be needed,” 
and he studied “the extent to which the 
existing timber-using mills and commu- 
nities are dependent upon O. and C. tim- 
ber.” He considered “whether mills and 
communities would be adversely or fa- 
vorably affected by changes in or elim- 
ination of the marketing areas.” Fi- 
nally, he studied “the effectiveness of 
administration of the Bureau of Land 
Management program in relation to 
marketing areas.” 

Professor Graves recommended that 
“marketing areas be abolished in their 
entirety,” but this is not cited in the 
self-serving press release of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

INTERIOR UNJUSTLY POINTS FINGER AT OTHER 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Far more serious than this omission 
and distortion is the Department state- 
ment that ‘Timber sales from the Ore- 
gon and California revested lands in 
western Oregon averaged $9 per thou- 
sand feet more than prices paid for 
other Federal timber of like quality in 
the same general area and period, ac- 
cording to an independent study made 
by Prof. Paul F. Graves, of the New 
York College of Forestry.” 

I gave this consultant’s report to a 
member of my staff and asked him to 
find this statement. He could not. I 
looked the report over myself and I 
could not find it. The Department of 
Interior distorted the report and in so 
doing they attempt to cast a reflection 
upon the abilities of other Federal tim- 
ber-selling agencies. 

What did Professor Graves tell the 
Bureau of Land Management? He said 
that when there were three or more bid- 
ders for BLM timber sale, they got more 
revenue than when there was only one 
bidder. He pointedly, and with good 
reason, declined to compare BLM prices 
with Forest Service prices because they 
are not comparable. 

The Bureau of Land Management sells 
its timber on a lump-sum basis. If a sale 


. estimated at 1 million board-feet is ap- 


praised for $20,000 and sells for this price, 
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then 1.2 million board-feet are cut, the 
Government does not get paid for the 
extra 200,000 board-feet. On a Forest 
Service sale the timber is scaled. If 
200,000 board feet more than the esti- 
mate is cut, the Government gets paid. 
Thus, the unit prices for Forest Service 
timber may appear to be lower because 
the bidder must pay for all the timber 
he cuts. 

Secondly, the O. and C. timber lies in a 
belt which is several miles nearer to mill 
centers than are the national forests. 
Here, again, there is often a lower trans- 
portation cost for O. and C. timber. I 
have also heard it said that more of the 
O. and C. timber, because it grows at a 
lower elevation, is of better quality than 
are the national forest holdings. 

Another big factor is road costs. Be- 
cause of the special history of the O. and 
C. lands, the counties make available, 
from money due them, funds which give 
the Bureau of Land Management about 
six times as much per acre for Govern- 
ment-constructed access roads as the 
Forest Service gets. Thus, the Bureau of 
Land Management has been able to con- 
struct many expensive, major access 
roads by contract rather than under tim- 
ber sales. In the past 3 years in Oregon 
alone the sale price of national forest 
timber has been reduced in excess of $20 
million for road-construction allowances 
to timber-sale purchasers. The record 
will show that the Forest Service has 
gotten every bit as much for timber it has 
sold with real competition as could be 
obtained. 


INTERIOR TRIED TO COVER UP ITS MESS 


In my judgment, viewed in balance, 
there is absolutely no doubt that all our 
Federal agencies could do a better job 
of selling timber. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Department of Interior hired a really in- 
dependent consultant who told them 
some facts they did not want to hear. 
In order to cover up, they are saying: 
“Look over there, if you think we are in 
a mess, look at this other fellow.” 

The question is whether the Bureau of 
Land Management has lost money, and 
I think that it has. Instead of pointing 
to someone else and, if I may say so, 
doing it unjustly, the Bureau of Land 
Management ought to clean up its own 
house and let those who have the re- 
sponsibility for looking over the opera- 
tions of the Government determine what 
is wrong elsewhere. 

INTERIOR SHOULD SUBSTANTIATE ITS ALLEGA- 
TIONS OR APOLOGIZE 

But I also say that if the Interior De- 
partment thinks there is waste elsewhere 
in Government, let them come up before 
the Congress and tell us how the rest of 
the Government can be improved, in- 
stead of sniping by press release. 

I am sure that the record will show 
that the claim by the Department of the 
Interior that it- got $15.7 million above 
other Federal prices for O. and C. timber 
is false and misleading. I think an ob- 
jective comparison would find that their 
conservation program is not so complete, 
and their timber sale record is no better. 

It simply stands to reason that if there 
is real competition in a timber sale, it 
does not matter which agency is selling 
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the timber. The bidders will be bidding 
against each other. When the timber is 
sold at the appraised price by any agency 
to one bidder, there may well be a loss to 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, the Department of the 
Interior should apologize to the other 
Federal agencies for its statement and 
make a public retraction, or else it should 
request a hearing before the appropriate 
committee so that it can show how much 
better it is at managing timber. 

INTERIOR SHOULD ABOLISH MARKETING AREAS 
AND SELL TIMBER COMPETITIVELY 


The Department of the Interior should 
proceed to give to Congress the facts 
about marketing areas. If it be true 
that marketing areas are not in the best 
interest of the public, the Department 
should take steps to eliminate them. 
However, as Professor Graves recom- 
mends, this issue is of great concern to 
my State, and I want to make certain 
that the facts are the basis of any ac- 
tion with respect to marketing areas 
which is taken by the Government. I 
must be convinced that they should be 
abolished, before I shall support such a 
recommendation. I do not believe the 
Department of the Interior can justify 
its covering up Professor Graves’ recom- 
mendations, and distorting the record 
with regard to other timber sales agen- 
cies. 

In closing, let me suggest to the De- 
partment of the Interior that it also ap- 
ply itself to make certain that all of its 
timber is offered for sale under condi- 
tions which assure full opportunity for 
small firms to bid on such public timber. 

Let me say to Secretary Seaton, if he 
really wants to conduct a study into 
something worthwhile, instead of alibiing 
and rationalizing for the administra- 
tion’s phony policy in connection with 
the national resource interest of the 
American people, here is a study that he 
ought to conduct forthwith. I call upon 
Secretary Seaton to come before Con- 
gress with the facts, and stop releasing 
to the people false press releases, as the 
Department of the Interior has done in 
this instance. 


NOMINATION OF JUDGE WHIT- 
TAKER TO FILL VACANCY ON THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words in sup- 
port of the prompt confirmation of the 
nomination of Judge Charles E. Whit- 
taker to fill the vacancy on the Supreme 
Court created by the resignation of 
Judge Stanley Reed. I had the honor 
yesterday to report to the Senate that 
the Judiciary Committee had unani- 
mously approved Judge Whitiaker’s 
nomination. I now urge the Senate to 
act favorably on this nomination with- 
out delay. 

I think that it is noteworthy that 
Judge Whittaker will be the first Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court to 
be appointed from the the State of Mis- 
souri since it was admitted to the Union 
136 years ago. It is surprising that in 
this length of time not a single Supreme 
Court Justice has been appointed from 
my State. However, in the present 
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nominee I think that we will make up 
some of the deficiency in time. I feel 
certain that Judge Whittaker will be a 
credit to the Court, to his country, and 
to his State. 

The State of Kansas can also take 
pride in Judge Whittaker’s elevation to 
the highest court in the land. Judge 
Whittaker was born in the northeastern 
corner of Kansas. He comes from mod- 
erate if not humble beginnings. He was 
born and raised on a farm. Like so 
many other men who have risen to 
prominence, he ran a trapline as a young 
boy. He rode 6 miles on horseback to 
school each day. 

Despite adverse circumstances, Char- 
les Whittaker decided upon a career in 
the law. In a short length of time he 
became a lawyer’s lawyer. He engaged 
in the active practice of law for almost 
30 years before he was elevated to the 
bench. Mr. President, this is really the 
third occasion upon which it has been 
my honor and privilege to support Judge 
Whittaker for a place in the Federal 
judiciary. In 1954 I heartily supported 
his nomination as a United States dis- 
trict judge. In 1956 I supported him 
with equal enthusiasm for a seat on the 
bench of the United States court of 
appeals. 

In the past few years Mr. Whittaker, 
who had been a lawyer’s lawyer, proved 
himself to be a judge’s judge. I believe 
he has all the qualities I like to see in the 
members of our judiciary. He is a man 
of the highest character, a man of un- 
impeachable integrity, and a man of 
courage. He is scrupulously fair in his 
decisions and understanding of the law. 
In addition to all these qualities, he has 
proved himself to be one of the hardest 
working members of the Federal bench. 

Mr. President, as you know, Judge 
Whittaker is of a different political per- 
suasion than I. However, I know of no 
man of either of the great political par- 
ties whom I could support more enthusi- 
astically for elevation to the highest 
court in the land. In my mind, Mr. 
President, in questions involving ap- 
pointments to the judiciary—as in the 
field of foreign policy—partisan politics 
has no place. I think we should give 
our wholehearted support to all good 
appointments to the Federal bench, re- 
gardless of party. 

In Judge Whittaker’s case I believe we 
have not only a good appointee but an 
excellent one. I urge the Senate to con- 
firm his nomination without delay. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROMPT ASSIST- 
ANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 7, I introduced S. 351, a bill to 
amend section 167 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to extend to pure 
chasers of used equipment the same 
privileges of accelerated depreciation 
which were extended to purchasers of 
new equipment in the 1954 code. When 
I introduced the bill I stated that I would 
explain it in some detail at a later date. 
Subsequent to January 7, nine members 
of this body joined me as cosponsors of 
the measure. My cosponsors are Mr. 
HILL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
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THYE, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. KUCHEL. 
The support of these Senators is espe- 
cially gratifying to me, because I regard 
all of them as being particularly knowl- 
edgeable in the problems of small busi- 
ness and aware of the need for early and 
practical action to assist small business 
and to stem the tide toward the growing 
concentration of economic power in the 
‘hands of fewer and fewer large compan- 
ies. I trust that when I have compieted 
my explanation of S. 351 today, my co- 
sponsors and I will be able to count 
upon a great majority of this body to 
join us in supporting this bill. 

By way of background, section 167 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 was 
adopted to correct a situation that had 
plagued businessmen, large and smail 
alike, for nearly two decades, namely, the 
ultraconservative policies of the Treas- 
ury Department relative to depreciation 
schedules on capital plant and equip- 
ment. Basically, the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s policy was sound. It provided 
that a businessman could not write off 
the cost of his capital investment ex- 
cept over the period of its useful life. 
The basic difficulty with this policy arose 
when Treasury published a document 
known as Bulletin F in 1942. This doc- 
ument set forth in great detail what the 
Treasury regarded as the “useful life” 
of various types of capital items. And 
these criteria as to “useful life” were re- 
garded by a great many businessmen as 
unrealistic. Bulletin F announced, for 
example, that the average useful life of a 
store or a garage was 50 years, that fur- 
niture, fixtures, and filing cases should be 
expected to last 20 years, and so on. 
Businessmen taking depreciation on 
these itms could do it only over the 
“useful life’ laid down in Bulletin F, 
unless they could obtain special per- 
mission from Treasury to vary the Bul- 
letin F schedule. In addition, unless the 
businessmen could convince the Treasury 
that he had a special problem, he could 
depreciate the capital asset only at a 
fixed rate, and to a fixed level, never be- 
low the “salvage” value of the asset. 
For example, if a businessman bought an 
asset costing $5,500, and it had a “useful 
life” of 10 years and a “salvage” value of 
$500, he would divide $5,000 by 10 and 
take $500 depreciation in each of the 10 
years he held the asset. 

The great advances in technology in 
World War II and the succeeding years 
made it apparent that the “useful life” 
in many assets was much shorter than 
Treasury would admit. New production 
equipment, for example, while admitted- 
ly the finest when first introduced and 
sold, would soon be made obsolete by the 
introduction of even better equipment. 
To keep abreast of the competition, a 
manufacturer had to replace equipment 
long before it had really worn out. But 
Many such manufacturers could not af- 
ford to buy new equipment because the 
slow rates of depreciation on their pres- 
ent equipment made it economically un- 
feasible for them to replace it. 

This basically was the situation which 
section 167 of the 1954 code was designed 
to correct. And it corrected it by allow- 
ing businessmen for the first time to elect 
to use accelerated depreciation sched- 
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ules without the necessity of first obtain- 
ing the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Stated very briefly, these accel- 
erated schedules allow a businessman to 
depreciate a capital asset more rapidly 
in its early years, thus taking into ac- 
count the fact that an asset’s most use- 
ful and productive years are the first 
years of use. These schedules also re- 
sult in an asset acquiring a depreciated 
value which is more realistically related 
to its fair market value over its entire 
life. Thus, a businessman wishing to 
sell a relatively new and still useful piece 
of equipment, is able to do so without 
suffering great loss in real, depreciated 
value. 

Generally speaking, the new rates 
enable a businessman to depreciate his 
capital assets at rates approaching twice 
the old, conservative, straight-line meth- 
od. Citing again the example of the 
man who purchases a piece of equip- 
ment at a cost of $5,500, and assuming it 
has a normal useful life of 10 years and 
a salvage value at the end of that time 
of $500, whereas under the old method 
he could charge off only $500 a year in 
depreciation, today, using the special 
declining balance method authorized by 
section 167 of the 1954 code, he could 
charge off twice that amount, or $1,000 
in the first year. In the second year he 
would charge off 20 percent of the re- 
maining balance, which would be $800, 
that is, 20 percent of $4,000. 

The one great difficulty with section 
167, however, was that it permitted the 
use of these accelerated depreciation 
schedules only on new equipment. It 
specifically applied only to capital assets 
acquired new and used for the first time 
after 1953. Thus, section 167 is not of 
any help to the thousands of small-busi- 
ness men who cannot afford the price of 
new capital plant and equipment. It is 
of no help to the man going into business 
for the first time, the man who must 
stretch his investment as far as possible 
by buying used buildings and used ma- 
chine tools to make his start. It is of 
no use to the small man who wants to 
expand his production modestly by add- 
ing one more machine or one more show- 
case or a delivery truck—it is of no use 
to him unless he has the money with 
which to buy the item brandnew. And 
in this day of high taxes, the small- 
business man is hard pressed to meet his 
tax bills. If he has anything left over 
on which to feed his business, he has to 
shop around for the best bargain he can 
find. More than likely; the capital item 
he can afford to buy will be a used item. 

I believe the small-business man in 
this situation should have the same 
benefits of accelerated depreciation as 
his more affluent competitor, and this is 
what S. 351 would accomplish. It would 
allow the purchasers of used equipment 
to depreciate such equipment at accel- 
erated rates. Aside from the equity of 
S. 351, I believe it takes into account a 
very real fact: a piece of capital equip- 
ment purchased second hand is certainly 
closer to obsolescence than a new asset. 
The purchaser has probably paid a pre- 
mium for his second-hand asset. Allow- 
ing him to depreciate it rapidly may 
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enable him to replace the old asset at an 
earlier date with an improved unit, or 
even a brandnew one. 

There has been considerable expres- 
sion of concern in the past lest the allow- 
ance of accelerated depreciation on used 
capital assets might lead to abuses which 
would seriously affect the Federal rev- 
enues. I believe there may be some 
merit in this concern, and I have there- 
fore included in S. 351 a limitation on 
the amount of equipment that might be 
subject. to these rapid rates of depre- 
ciation. The bill provides that the rates 
shall apply only to the first $50,000 worth 
of equipment purchased in 1 year, except 
that the businessman may, under a sepa- 
rate section of the bill, lump his benefits 
for 5 years into 1 year if he wishes. The 
latter provision is designed to take care 
of the situation where a business wants 
to purchase a considerable amount of 
used, capital assets in 1 year, such a re- 
equipment program to take care of the 
needs of the business for several years to 
come. Expressed in terms of dollars, 
under S. 351 a business could purchase 
$250,000 worth of used capital assets in 
1 year and take advantage of the accel- 
erated depreciation schedules on all of 
that equipment, but it would not be able 
to add any other used assets to its accel- 
erated depreciation schedules during the 
succeeding 4 years. 

I was pleased to note that the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Small Busi- 
ness made a recommendation along the 
lines of S. 351 last August. The major 
difference between S. 351 and the Cabi- 
net Committee proposal would be that 
the latter did not make provision for 
lumping purchases in excess of $50,000 
in 1 year, and I believe this feature of 
S. 351 is extremely important for the 
reasons which I have already cited. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect that 
S. 351 would have on the Federal rev- 
enues. The staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation has in- 
formed me that it estimates S. 351 would 
bring about a reduction in fiscal 1958 in 
the neighborhood of $25 million. This 
would be on the assumption that all pur- 
chasers would elect the new methods, 
which would be a reasonable expectation. 
I say it is difficult to estimate the revenue 
effect of S. 351, however, for the reason 
that the increased productivity and ef- 
ficiency of small business resulting from 
the enactment of the bill might very well 
yield greater profits and thus more tax 
dollars for the Treasury. On this point 
I am inclined to agree with the Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business which 
commented that its tax proposals, while 
in some instances entailing a temporary 
loss of revenue, would, in the long run, 
“tend to enlarge the national income 
which is the ultimate source of all- tax 
revenues.” I believe it fair to predict 
that S. 351 would, in the long run, have 
the same result. 

In these days of high taxes, depreci- 
ation is just as meaningful to the busi- 
nessman as profits in the bank. The 
small corporation paying a 52-percent 


income tax can retain $52 in the business 


for every $100 of depreciation it can 
justify. Thus, the accelerated depreci- 
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„ation schedules authorized by the 1954 
Code are very real benefits. But those 
benefits should not be extended exclu- 
sively to businesses which are financially 
able to purchase new capital assets. 
They should be made available on an 
equitable basis to the businessman who 
purchases used capital assets as well. 
And the small-business man will be 
found most often in the latter category. 

It is essential that help be extended 
quickly to small business. S. 351 is a 
practical bill which will bring practical 
results to all small-business men. And 
this can be accomplished quickly—this 
year—hby early action on S. 351. I urge 
all my colleagues to give their full sup- 
port to S. 351 to the end that we may 
give early and practical help to a great 
segment of our economy that is in dire 
need of help and which is looking to this 
Congress to provide the help—the entire 
small-business community. 

Mr. President, I wish to turn now to 
another matter relating to small busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 


TAXATION OF CERTAIN CORPORA- 
TIONS AS PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
January 7, I introduced five bills de- 
signed to bring tax relief to small busi- 
nesses. One of these was S. 349, a bill to 
permit certain corporations to be taxed 
as partnerships. Nine of my colleagues 
joined me in sponsoring S. 349. My co- 
sponsors are Mr. HILL, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Morse, Mr. THYE, Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL, and Mr. KucHEL. I was delighted to 
welcome the support of these distin- 
guished Senators, and I hope that when 
I have completed my explanation of this 
bill today my cosponsors and I may be 
joined by a great majority of this body in 
supporting S. 349. 

Section 1361 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 grants an election to certain 
partnerships and proprietorships to be 
taxed as corporations. This election has 
certain obvious benefits, chief among 
them being tax savings, for business. en- 
tities which can qualify for the election. 

It is clear to be that a companion elec- 
tion should .be granted to certain small 
corporations to be taxed as partnerships. 
.. Such a provision was contained in-H. R. 

- 8300 as reported by the Committee on 
Finance in the 83d Congress, but it was 
dropped prior to the enactment of H. R. 
8300 as the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. In the 3 years since the enact- 
ment of the new code, it has become in- 
creasingly clear to me that such an elec- 
tion would be of great benefit to numer- 
ous small corporations which are hit 
especially hard by the present high cor- 
porate income-tax rates. ‘Those taxes 
take 30 percent of the first $25,000 of net 
corporate income and 52 percent of all 
net, income over $25,000. The dividends 
which are passed on to the stockholders— 
if there is any money left for dividends— 
is then taxed at the personal income-tax 
rates of the stockholders. These taxes 
siphon off the liquid funds which a small 
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corporation needs for expansion, re- 
tooling, and other business purposes. 

If the income of a small corporation 
were taxed instead to the stockholders 
as if they were partners, the total tax 
bill would often be considerably lower, 
and thus more money would be retained 
in the business to meet its cash needs. 

Take, for example, a small corporation 
with, say, $50,000 of net taxable in- 
come. The corporate tax on that income 
at present rates would be $20,500, or 41 
percent of the total profits of the busi- 
ness. Assuming. the corporation were 
made. up of 10 stockholders, and the 
profits were divided equally among them 
as if they were partners, each of the 
stockholders would then have $5,000 
added to their taxable income and taxed 
at personal income-tax rates. Assuming 
the salaries of these partners were rea- 
sonable, the overall tax saving to the 
company could be considerable. 

This, in essence, is what S. 349 would 
provide. It would grant the election to 
any corporation having not more than 10 
stockholders, all of the stockholders being 
active in the business. It thus would 
favor those small corporations which 
are truly small businesses, and those 
businesses in which the owners are also 
the active managers, not simply in- 
vestors. 

S.349 would also have the effect of 
avoiding the threat that continues to 
hang over all corporations by. virtue of 
section 531 of the 1954 code relating to 
surplus accumulations. It was my hope 
that the new code section, clarifying and 
in many ways improving upon the old 
section 102, would eliminate the fears of 
small corporations in this area, but ap- 
parently this has not been accomplished. 
On the Small Business Committee we 
continue to receive complaints and in- 
quiries from small corporations relative 
to the imposition of the penalty surtax 
on surplus accumulations. S. 349 should 
eliminate that problem once and for all, 
since it would tax the stockholders as 
partners, and partners are not subject to 
the penalty provisions of section 531. 

The Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation has informed me that it 
is difficult to estimate the revenue effect 
of S. 349 since we do not have adequate 
data on which to make firm estimates. 
The staff of that committee informs me, 
however, that a rough estimate which it 
prepared on H: R. 8300 in the 83d Con- 
gress indicated that there would be a 
revenue loss in the neighborhood of $50 
million a year. In this connection I 
should like to note that S. 352, the cor- 
porate income tax bill which I intro- 
duced along with S. 349 on January 7, 
would result in a revenue gain of some 
$90 million, so that these 2 bills taken 
together would result in a revenue sur- 
plus. Even granting the loss on S. 349 
alone, I believe the loss would be a tem- 
porary one, and that the increased vital- 
ity of small corporations that would re- 
sult from an exercise of the election, 
would in the long run produce more in- 
come for those companies and thus more 
tax dollars for the Treasury. 

I was encouraged to note that the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
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Business recommended the adoption of a 
measure such as S. 349 in its report last 
August, and that the President endorsed 
the proposal. I would therefore hope 
that, in spite of Secretary Humphrey’s. 
recently expressed opposition to any tax 
relief for small business that would re- 
sult in revenue loss, the Republican as 
well as the Democratic Members of this 
body will recognize the need for S. 349 
and that they will lend it their full sup- 
port. 

Section 1361 of the 1954 code grants 
the election to certain partnerships and 
proprietorships to be taxed as corpora- 
tions. This provision would obviously be 
of greatest benefit to those business en- 
tities where the partners are already in 
the 52 percent plus personal income-tax 
brackets. S. 349 would simply grant a 
similar. election to those stockholders of 
small, closely held corporations who find 
themselves in the 52 percent corporate 
income tax brackets and who would 
benefit by being taxed instead at per- 
sonal rates. In fairness to all business- 
men, I believe the corporate shareholder 
envisaged by S. 349 should be given an 
advantage commensurate with that be- 
stowed upon partners and proprietors by 
section 1361. 

In my opinion, S. 349, even granting 
that it might necessitate some loss in 
revenue, would yield impressive dividends 
in the increased vitality and. prosperity 
of small corporations now struggling to 
save money to reinvest in the business. 
Viewed in that light, I believe that S. 349 
deserves the unanimous support of this 
body, and I earnestly hope that my col- 
leagues will join with me in urging early 
and favorable action on the bill, 


ROBERT H. HANSEN, OF DENVER 
POST, EXPOSES FALLACIES OF 
ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM ON 
SNAKE RIVER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am particularly privileged to make a’ 
brief speech about Snake River develop- 
ment at this time, because the Presiding 
Officer’s chair is occupied by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. 

During recent years he has led the 
long legislative fight to save the great 
natural resources of Hells Canyon for 
all the people of the United States, and 
to prevent private exploitation of this 
priceless asset—an asset which is a part 
of the heritage of future generations of 
Americans. 

Mr. President, the success of a snake 
charmer is derived from his ability, 
through tuneful blandishments, to hyp- 
notize an otherwise deadly reptile into 
a state of docile submission. The snake, 
his aggressive instincts for self-preser- 
vation immobilized through hypnosis, 
becomes the willing servant of the 
charmer. 

At first glance, Mr. President, there 
may seem to be little relationship be- 
tween the hypnotic influence of the 
snake charmer and the policy of this 
administration toward development of 
the Hells Canyon reach of the Snake 
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River. ‘The analogy, however, is sug- 
gested dramatically in the title of an 
article which appeared in the Denver 
Post of March 10, 1957, entitled “The 
_ Big Dam War, Fred Seaton’s Turn To 
Charm the Snake.’ ‘This penetrating 
article by able Denver Post Staff Writer 
Robert H. Hansen, a former Nieman 
scholar at Harvard University, exposes 
in detail recent hocus-pocus by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cover up the 
utter vacuity of administration activities 
in connection with middie Snake River 
development. As indicated by the ar- 
ticle, the much-heralded new look in 
administration power policy is an at- 
tempt at hypnosis. The activities are 
designed to charm residents of the re- 
gion through which the Snake River 
flows into the belief that the empty pol- 
icy of the previous. 4 years has been 
changed. 

The article relates how on February 
15, 1957, Secretary Seaton sent a letter 
to Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Jerome K. Kuykendall advising him that 
the Bureau of Reclamation was studying 
the feasibility of a Federal dam at Pleas- 
ant Valley, 34 miles downstream from 
the high Hells Canyon Dam site. Four 
power companies seek licenses to build 
cams in the same area. 

The article by Robert H. Hansen 
stated: } 

Reaction to Seaton’s letter was immediate. 
Time magazine hailed it as a “new look” in 
the Interior Department, a “drastic modifica- 
tion” of its Hells Canyon stand brought 
. about in no small measure by election re- 
versals which enguifed many a Republican, 
including McKay. The Wall Street Journal, 
in a pro-private-power story on the Pacific 
Northwest, erroneously reported the Seaton 
letter “asked the FPC to delay a private 
license for Pleasant Valley dam on the Snake 
River—a project approved by his predeces- 
sor.” 


But, Mr. President, the real signifi- 
cance, the real meaning of Mr. Seaton’s 
letter was analyzed in -other paragraphs 
of the Denver Post article. They said: 


Both Kuykendall and Seaton’s top aides 
concede thai his letter carried no legal 
-weight.. It is not in the record, upon which 
the FPC will base its Pleasant Valley deci- 
sion, because the record closed 2 months 
earlier. 

Nor does Seaton’s letter withdraw the 
Aandahl letter, which is in the record say- 
ing the Interior Department has no objec- 
tion to the Pacific Northwest Power Co. 
license. tinally, Seaton’s letter did not ask 
the FPC to delay its decision, expected some- 
time this summer, while Interior completes 
its high Pleasant Valley Dam studies, ex- 
pected no earlier than November or Decem- 
ber. 


An editorial in the same issue of the 
Denver Post succinctly summarizes the 
hypnotic overtones of the Secretary’s 
activities when it said: 


Mr. Seaton’s Department is now on both 
sides of the Pleasant Valley project—“not 
opposed” to private development but “study- 
ing” the feasibility of action by the Govern- 
ment. Jerome K. Kuykendall, Chairman of 
the FPC, has said the Commission expects to 
rule on the private utilities’ petition this 
summer. The Bureau of Reclamation’s fea- 
sibility studies are not expected before next 
winter. But, in the meantime, Mr. Seaton 
gets credit for having installed a new 
look in Interior by asking for a delay on 
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the private petition—something which Mr. 
Seaton has not done. 


And in another paragraph, comment- 
ing on the administration power-part- 
nership policy, the Denver Post editorial 
continues: 

It has only one fault. It is not working. 
It is slowly but surely taking on the aspects 
of a phony, a gimmick, a propaganda trick 
to make digestible the politically damaging 
fact that the administration is in thralldom 
to the private-utility industry. 


Yes, Mr. President, it will take more 
than adroit handling of a flute by Mr. 
Seaton to distract attention of western- 
ers from the administration’s mishan- 
dling of Snake River development, and 
the influences which shape these adverse 
policies. 

As time goes on and the administration 
tries to muddle out a policy for the Snake 
River, the justification for authorizing a 
high Federal dam at Hells Canyon be- 
comes more apparent. Hells Canyon 
Dam is the right dam for the right piace, 
and administration attempts to move it 
upstream or downstream in some other 
guise, as Pleasant Valley Dam, will not 
achieve the objectives of full and com- 
prehensive development of the Snake 
River. I do not know how much longer 
the administration’s shell game will con- 
tinue. But the correct, effective; and 
positive way by which it can resolve its 
present dilemma is to make the decision 
which should have been made in the first 
place—to support construction of a high 
dam at Hells Canyon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp with my 
remarks the article from the Denver 
Post of March 10, 1957, entitled “The Big 
Dam War Rages on the Snake.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Bic Dam War RAGES ON THE SNAKE 

(By Robert H. Hansen) 

No, the Hells Canyon battle is not over. 

They are going at it all over again up on the 


untamed Snake River between Idaho and 
Oregon. 


It’s the same old public versus private 


power fight—but with some switches in the’ 


battle lineups and a couple of important 
new skirmishes thrown in, reaching from 
central California deep into Canada. 

Actually, Hells Canyon always was more 
than a contest between public and private 
power advocates, more than one of the Na- 
tion’s last great undeveloped dam sites. 

It was in this mile-deep chasm on the 
remote Idaho-Oregon border that the Eisen- 
hower partnership policy of resource devel- 
opment first came into clear focus—a policy 
highly controversial in itself, and, some say, 
politically repudiated by the stunning Demo- 
cratic sweeps of the Pacific Northwest in 1954 
and 1956. 

But Hells Canyon is even more than a 
battleground of public and private power 
zealots, more than an interesting exercise in 
natural-resource philosophy, more than a 
political rallying cry. 

As Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, put it when the administra- 
tion junked its plans for a big multipurpose 
Hells Canyon Dam and turned the site over 
to the Idaho Power Co. for partial develop- 
ment aimed only at private power profits: 

“If the utilities are thus to be permitted 
to call the tune for the march of western de- 
velopment, it will be an economic death 
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march—not only for the Pacific Northwest, 
but for all the West.” 

It was NEUBERGER who warned the GOP in 
1953 that its Hells Canyon position was vul- 
nerable at the polls, and who proved it in 
1954 when he unseated the veteran Oregon 
Republican and converted partnership dis- 
ciple, Senator Guy Cordon. Wrote NEU- 
BERGER in the May 17, 1953, issue of Roundup: 

“The issue of Hells Canyon may become 
the same kind of political rallying cry in 
the western elections of 1954 and 1956 that 
Muscle Shoals constituted throughout the 
Middle West and East a generation ago.” 

The elections of 1956, added to NEUBERGER’S 
1954 defeat of Cordon, have now caused a 
heralded new look in the administration’s 
Interior Department policies of water and 
power development. 

The original partnership, Interior Secretary 
himself, Douglas McKay, a lifelong Oregonian 
and popular ex-governor, was soundly 
thrashed when he ran against Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Republican - turned - Independent -= 
turned Democrat. In Idaho, a young un- 
known Democratic champion of Federal Hells 
Canyon development, FRANK CHURCH, Over- 
came personal opposition from President 
Eisenhower to swamp another partnership 
Republican, Senator Herman Welker, despite 
Ike’s Idaho landslide. Throughout the North- 
west, Democrats swept a host of governor- 
ships, statehouses, and Congressional seats. 

So now we have a new Interior Secretary, 
Fred Seaton, of Nebraska, a new look in the 
administration’s partnership policies, and a 
new battle on the Snake. 

To understand what it’s all about, and the 
significance to the entire West, it is necessary 
to review the old Hells Canyon controversy, 
now pending before the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

When the first Republican in two decades 
entered the White House in 1952, private 
power companies revived dormant applica- 
tions to build their own dams and generating 
plants on stretches of rivers which Demo- 
cratic administrations had reserved for Fed- 
eral reclamation, power, flood control, navi- 
gation, recreation, and other multipurpose 
development. 

One of these was Hells Canyon, where pre- 
vious Democratic Congresses had rejected 
plans to build the world’s second tallest dam, 
only 4 feet lower than Hoover Dam. The cost 
estimate varied from $300 million to $500 
million, a big reason for Congressional indif- 
ference. 

In one of his early acts as Interior Secre- 
tary, McKay withdrew objections of his pred- 
ecessor, Oscar Chapman, to the Idaho Power 
Co. application for a Hells Canyon license 
from the Federal Power Commission. 

Idaho Power, whose common stock is owned 
largely in the East, proposed to build three 
smaller dams instead of a high Federal dam. 
The cost was estimated first at $133 million, 
later at $175 million, all private, not tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

But the lower dams, while perhaps provid- 
ing comparable amounts of power, made no 
pretense of offering comparable other bene- 
fits of Federal development—fiood control, 
the enhancement of recreation and wildlife, 
navigation, river regulation to increase 
downstream power production when stream 


- flow is low, etc. 


After months of hearings and thousands of 
pages of conflicting testimony the FPC 
licensed two small dams of Idaho Power, 
gave qualified approval of a third, and the 
company rushed in to begin construction. 

But the FPC, in a highly unusual action, 
tet the Idaho Power Co. off the hook. First, 
its examiner held that one Federal high dam 
was clearly superior in almost all respects. 
Next, it ruled out Federal development as 
unlikely ever to pass Congress, and granted 
the Idaho Power license. 
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Then the FPC did an even stranger thing. 
It modified Idaho Power plans, allowed 10 
years for construction notwithstanding that 
the company said the work could be done 
in 3, and left it up to the company whether 
to build the third dam, ever. 

Even McKay’s Interior Department had 
insisted upon comparable results from pri- 
vate development, and the Federal Power 
Act requires the FPC to approve the plan 
best adapted to comprehensive river-basin 
development. But the FPC decision was 
upheld by the United States court of appeals. 

In the absence of Federal opposition to 
the Idaho Power application, an organiza- 
tion known as the National Hells Canyon 
Association was formed. Members of the 
United States Senate have called the asso- 
ciation—comprised of farm groups, labor or- 
ganizations, cooperatives, nonprofit utility 
bodies, and dedicated individuals—‘“‘one of 
the most remarkable grassroots movements 
of recent years.” 

It is the National Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion, together with the States of Oregon 
and Washington, eight public utility dis- 
tricts and the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, which has carried the 
FPC decision to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The FPC decision, according to the asso- 
ciation, sets a precedent which may affect 
the economy and future of every river 
region, and thus the economy and security 
of the Nation. Further, it argues, the FPC 
clearly neglected comprehensive basin de- 
velopment plans drawn by the Army engi- 
neers and authorized an obviously inferior 
project—all in the name of partnership. 

The whole concept of comprehensive 
river-basin development is at stake, the 
association says, and confusion has envel- 
oped the powers and duties of the FPC, 
the role of Army engineers and the respon- 
sibilities of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Specifically, the association charges that 
the FPC permitted prompt underdevelop- 
ment of the Snake at the expense of proper 
development, compared the Federal and pri- 
vate proposals on the basis of 3 dams while 
requiring only 2 to be built, and ignored 
irrigation subsidies which would accrue from 
power revenues of the high Federal dam. 

The FPC findings spiked two bugaboos 
raised against the high dam: the conten- 
tion that there.isn’t enough water in the 
river to fill the high dam reservoir, and the 
fear that upriver water rights would be jeop- 
ardized. 

This brings us up to date, and to Secretary 
Seaton’s new look at the whole philosophy 
of partnership in river development. 

On February 15, 1957, Seaton sent a let- 
ter to Jerome K. Kuykendall, chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, notifying 
him that the Bureau of Reclamation had 
been ordered to study the feasibility of a 
high Federal dam at Pleasant Valley, 34 
miles down the Snake from Hells Canyon. 

Seaton’s letter was prompted by FPC de- 
liberations on the application of the Pacific 
Northwest Power Co. to build two small dams 
below Hells Canyon, at Pleasant Valley and 
Mountain Sheep. 

This application, filed in 1954 by a com- 
bine of four private power companies, had 
been proceeding quietly through the FPC 
mill while the Hells Canyon controversy 
raged. The two proposed dams, of the Idaho 
Power type, would cost $143,700,000 and gen- 
erate 1 million kilowatts. 

In line with the “partnership” policy the 
Interior Department early in 1956 formally 
advised the FPC that the administration 
“has no objection” to the private company’s 
two small dams at Mountain Sheep and 
Pleasant Valley. This was done in a letter 
from Fred A. Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, who handles power matters, to 
Kuykendall, on January 31, 1956. 
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Again, extended hearings were held and 
thousands of pages of testimony taken. In 
December, the FPC closed the record and took 
the application under advisement. 

Two months later the Seaton letter went 
to Kuykendall, based on a preliminary rec- 
lamation study of high dam possibilities at 
Pleasant Valley which was completed in 
September 1956. 

Both Kuykendall and Seaton’s top aids 
concede that his letter carries no legal 
weight. It is not in the record, upon which 
the FPC will base its Pleasant Valley deci- 
sion, because the record closed 2 months 
earlier. 

Nor does Seaton’s letter withdraw the 
Aandahl letter, which is in the record say- 
ing the Interior Department has no objection 
to the Pacific Northwest Power Co. license. 

Finally, Seaton’s letter did not ask the 
FPC to delay its decision, expected sometime 
this summer, while Interior completes its 
high Pleasant Valley Dam studies, expected 
no earlier than November or December. 

Reaction to Seaton’s letter was immedi- 
ate. Time magazine hailed it as a “new 
look” in the Interior Department, a “drastic 
modification” of its Hells Canyon stand 
brought about in no small measure by elec- 
tion reversals which engulfed “many a west- 
ern Republican,” including McKay. 

The Wall Street Journal, in a proprivate 
power story on the Pacific Northwest, erro- 
neously reported the Seaton letter “asked the 
FPC to delay a private license for Pleasant 
Valley Dam on the Snake River—a project 
approved by his predecessor.” Similar re- 
ports appeared widely in the Nation’s press, 
and the Washington Star was led to question 
the reality of any Northwest power shortage. 

Senator NEUBERGER quickly fired back, 
opening the new fight on the Snake River 
from the Senate floor as hearings on the per- 
ennial Federal Hells Canyon bill got under 
way in the House and Senate. 

“Seaton has destroyed the illusion voiced 
by administration spokesmen that the FPC- 
licensed Idaho Power projects were the best 
for development of Hells Canyon power and 
flood-control potentials,” NEUBERGER de- 
clared. “Obviously, if high Pleasant Valley 
Dam—which would inundate Idaho Power’s 
little Hells Canyon site—provides greater 
benefits, then the FPC has been guilty of 
licensing inferior development in the Hells 
Canyon area.” 

Seaton’s letter—and the third worst flood 
in Columbia River history in 1956—did re- 
vive a long-submerged issue in the entire 
Snake controversy * * * flood control. 

The Snake is the largest tributary of the 
vast Columbia system which drains 259,000 
square miles in Canada, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Nevada, and dumps 10 times more water into 
the Pacific Ocean than the Colorado River 
carries. . . 

Last year’s flood threat was the greatest 
since 1894, and only a steady early snow melt 
prevented damages which could have reached 
$300 million in the lower Columbia region 
alone. (Such losses did occur in. 1948.) 

That threat was noted by implication in 
Seaton’s letter, when he referred to an Army 
engineers’ study which found 4 million acre- 
feet of flood-control storage is needed on the 
middle Snake River. The Secretary said 
Idaho Power dams would provide 1 million 
acre-feet and the private Pleasant Valley and 
Mountain Sheep Dams another 500,000. 

But a high Pleasant Valley Dam, Seaton 
said, would provide 1,300,000 acre-feet of 
flood-control storage capacity and 1,250,000 
kilowatts of power. Seaton said he took his 
figures from the September 1956 report of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, which indicated 
a high multipurpose project might prove 
economically feasible upon further study. 

While Seaton’s top aids, including Under 
Secretary Hatfield Chilson, of Loveland, are 
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convinced he has scrapped McKay’s discred- 
ited policies, they find it hard to cite specific 
examples in the power field. Elmer F. Ben- 
nett, Assistant to Seaton, says Interior no 
longer arbitrarily holds that private develop- 
ment is necessarily best even if only partial, 
or that profitable power sites should be sur- 
rendered to private utilities while the Fed- 
eral Government develops only the marginal, 
questionable, unprofitable projects. 

But NEUBERGER, MORSE, CHURCH, and others 
aren’t easily convinced. And Seaton’s aids 
can’t easily explain why his letter to Kuy- 
kendall on the Pleasant Valley issue was so 
late, why it asked no delay, why it did not 
withdraw Aandahl’s letter of no objection to 
private development. 

“Seaton’s letter was just one of those 
things we failed to get around to in time to 
get it in the FPC record,” says one top In- 
terior official. “But it does constitute a re- 
versal of our previous position on the need 
for a high dam on that stretch of the Snake 
River. Under McKay, the high dam was 
simply written off; the necessary information 
to support it was collected but never evalu- 
ated. 

“While it is true that there is no direct 
request for a delay by the FPC, no formal in- 
tervention and no expressed opposition to 
private development in the Seaton letter, 
those things are clearly implied. There is 
every reason to believe the FPO will 
cooperate.” 

But high dam, multipurpose advocates, re- 
membering the FPC action in the Hells Can- 
yon-Idaho Power case, remain extremely 
skeptical. If Seaton is sincere, they ask, why 
is it necessary to read between the lines to 
get at his real meaning? Why does he act by 
implication and innuendo? Why doesn’t he 


simply state his position and policy clearly 


and forthrightly? 

“If the administration is concerned about 
our power shortage, why hasn’t it started 
a single new project in this one region where 
40 percent of the total potential waterpower 
in the United States is waiting to be devel- 
oped?” asks NEUBERGER. 

“Why isn’t there even a nickel in the 
budget to build our great John Day Dam? 
Here’s 1.1 million kilowatts ready to go, all 
designed and engineered, with a power po- 
tential equivalent to a high Hells Canyon 
dam. The reason is obvious; the administra- 
tion still hopes to make another phony ‘part- 
nership’ out of John Day.” 

Seaton’s “new look” in the Interior Depart- 
ment and multipurpose high dam sweet talk 
drew all the more suspicion when he pro- 
posed a “partnership” on the big Trinity. 
project in California with the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Seaton asked Congress to allow P. G. & E. 
to build the power features of the $225 mil- 
lion project. He said this would relieve tax- 
payers of $55 million in costs and produce a 
$165 million surplus of revenues to the Fed- 
eral Treasury in 50 years of operation. 

Seaton’s request was based on a report 
from his reclamation commissioner, Wilbur 
A. Dexheimer, which said either joint or all- 
Federal development was feasible both eco- 
nomically and engineeringwise.. But Dex- 
heimer emphasized joint development would 
mean limited power for present customers of 
the massive Central Valley project, of which 
Trinity is a part, and higher rates. 

Seaton’s recommendations to Congress 
also pointed up these two drawbacks to 
“partnership” development, but the press re- 
lease his office issued played them down. 

Under Seaton’s partnership proposal, pres- 
ent so-called preference customers (public 
bodies like the city of Sacramento, the atom- 
town Roseville, rural electric co-ops, etc.) 
would pay $86 million more for their power 
than if it were produced and sold by the 
Federal Government, over the 50-year life 
of the agreement. Of this, Federal agencies 
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themselves, like the military bases and atomic 
plants of central California, would pay 
$29,500,000. 

And if another related project, the San 
Luis irrigation development, is added as 
planned at some future date, these increased 
power rates would come to $118 million and 
$71 million, respectively. 

While both Seaton and Dexheimer noted 
that P. G. & E. would pay $135 million in 
Federal, State, and local taxes on its power 
installations, neither referred to the increased 
taxes which would accrue from an expanded 
tax base provided by Federal development— 
an important factor in reclamation justifi- 
cation. 

The amount of power from partnership 
development would fall far short of an all- 
Federal project, too. The P. G. & E. plan 
would produce 400,000 kilowatts; Federal 
development, 650,000 kilowatts. 

Seaton did concede, in his recommenda- 
tions to Congress, that the partnership plan 
also would run afoul of the Central Valley 
Project Act on two important counts: 

1. Power would be sold without any prefer- 
ence to public bodies, counter to express pro- 
visions of the CVP Act and Federal reclama- 
tion laws. 

2. No preference would be given to cus- 
tomers in Trinity County, where the project 
is located, despite a provision in the CVP 
Act which earmarked 25 percent of the Trin- 
ity power to users in that county. 

Still a third objection was considered in 
the Seaton proposal: After 50 years, the Fed- 
eral Government would have to pay sever- 
ance damages of an undetermined amount to 
P. G. & E. to take over the powerplants and 
retire whatever net investment the utility 
had not amortized in that time. 

Seaton suggested Congress write a “more 
tangible test of severance damages than that 
contained in the proposed agreement” with 
P.G. & E. 

Dexheimer’s report offered no conclusions 
as to whether all-Federal or partnership de- 
velopment is to be preferred, but Seaton told 
Congress: 

“In my opinion, it appears clear from the 
report of the Commissioner that joint de- 
velopment would provide substantially more 
funds for potential irrigation and multi- 
purpose development in the Central Valley 
project area. This means that the power 
resource of the Trinity River division under 
joint development would provide the greater 
benefit to the project area and to the Nation 
as a whole.” : 

Dexheimer, in an interview later, said it 
means partial development of the potential 
power resource, and at double the power 
rates of the all-Federal plan. In return; 
P. G. & E. would pay to the United States 
an average of $4,617,000 annually for 50 years 
to buy falling water from the project for 
power generation—an amount admittedly 
higher than United States operation could 
earn. 

Seaton’s proposal for partnership develop- 
ment of Trinity despite these drawbacks 
brought a burst of protest, even from Cali- 
fornia Republicans, led by Senator THomas 
KUCHEL. 

“The Secretary’s recommendation for pri- 
vate power development at Trinity is fraught 
with many perils,” KUCHEL warned. 

After citing the smaller power production 
and higher rates provided by the P. G. & E. 
partnership, KUcCHEL declared: 

“This is tantamount to emasculating the 
preference law so far as the Central Valley 
project is concerned. * * * In my judgment, 
Congress will not consider repealing the 
preference clause. * * * 

“With respect to Federal installations, long 
served by Central Valley project power, such 
as a Navy shipyard, an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission development, or Army or Air Force 
bases, it is illogical to urge that the Federal 
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Government build a $225 million project only 
to compel its own governmental agencies to 
pay private power rates for the electric en- 
ergy produced by the waters stored therein. 
Indeed, it would be illegal. * * * 

“From the very beginning, the California 
State government has urged the Federal 
Government to undertake its construction 
and to integrate it with the Central Valley 
project, with a specific recommendation for 
Federal generation of power. * * * 

“Under the Secretary’s proposed contract, 
the single responsibility of the company 
would be to produce hydroelectric power in 
a manner most efficiently to supply the needs 
of its own customers. * * * The basic con- 
cept of the Central Valley project would be 
drastically altered, if not, indeed, destroyed 
by the proposed contract. 

“Suppose, in a period of water shortage, 
agricultural needs compelled the project to 
draw off water from the reservoir at a faster 
rate than that required by the company for 
power production. Apparently, to resolve 
the resulting problem, the contract proposal 
would require the United States to pay a 
penalty to the company for doing the very 
thing which the project was designed to 
accomplish. 

“The basic purpose of the Central Valley 
project is storing and releasing water in the 
interests of irrigation and reclamation. That 
purpose is in the public interest, and the 
public interest requires that that purpose be 
fulfilled without imposing penalties on the 
Government of the United States.” 

The whole Central Valley project, KucHEL 
concluded, was “not constructed for profit,” 
but was designed to meet “an urgent need 
among our people for reclamation assist- 
ance,” with benefits distributed “on as wide 
@ range as possible.” 

Representative JoHN E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, joined with a host of others in 
condemning the Seaton partnership on the 
Trinity. Moss said the plan would “set a 
most disastrous precedent for other similar 
projects throughout the Nation.” He charged 
it would “give the green light to virtual mo- 
nopolization by the utilities of hydroelec- 
tric power resources in the West.” 

Moss then inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD an editorial from the Sacramento Bee, 
assailing the proposal for “throwing away” 
the “publie yardstick” of Federal power with 
which to measure electric rates and insure 
competition to keep private rates down to 
reasonable levels. 

The Bee argued that private rates are al- 
ways lowest where there is Federal power to 
keep them in line, and that Seaton “has 
fallen in step” with private utility lobbying 
to destroy “every vestige of public power.” 
Resulting higher power rates throughout the 
Nation, the Bee said, would amount to many 
times more than the $55 million the taxpay- 
ers would save on the initial Trinity invest- 
ment. 

Seaton’s specific, concrete Trinity “part- 
nership” recommendation at the same time 
he was implying favor of a Federal high dam 
on the Snake River stung Hells Canyon 
zealots into new fury. 

NEUBERGER commended Kucuet for his con- 
demnation of the Trinity proposal, and in- 
vited him to reverse his past position and 
join 21 other Senators who have introduced 
a new Hells Canyon bill. 

Morse joined in, declaring Californians 
“are not entitled to have the taxpayers of the 
United States pay the check for all the 
nonreimbursabie costs of the Trinity project 
and then have the private utilities pick up 
the profits.” He called for “an investiga- 
tion of the newly announced, but still rather 
vague, policies” which Seaton proposes, “not 
only in regard to the Trinity project but in 
regard to the Pleasant Valley project and 
other projects on which he has been sending 
out trial balloons.” $ 
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The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, citing other 
reports that the Eisenhower administration 
is now beginning to lean toward an all-Fed- 
eral John Day project on the lower Colum- 
bia, said the Interior Department “continues 
to show plain signs of contradiction and un- 
clearness in its own mind toward the devel- 
opment of our waterway resources.” 

This, then, brings us back to the Pacific 
Northwest and Hells Canyon—and the ques- 
tion: Where do we go from here? 

Apparently, the public power supporters 
of a high Federal multipurpose dam on the 
Snake River are as divided and confused as 
they accuse the administration of being. 

They insist a big dam is imperative—to 
produce badly needed power in maximum 
amounts at reasonable rates, to regulate 
the river for full flood control and down- 
stream power generation, and to supply nec- 
essary revenues to make supplemental irri- 
gation projects possible. 

But they can’t agree on where to build it. 

Morse is the big gun in the battle for a 
high Hells Canyon Dam. But even some of 
his closest supporters privately concede it 
will never pass Congress, if only because 
Congress would refuse to pay off Idaho Power 
Co. for the $20 million it has already in- 
vested there by rushing into construction 
under its FPC license. 

And it can be recalled that the Muscle 
Shoals development in the Tennessee Valley 
during World War II passed Congress only 
after 240 authorization bills were defeated. 

Still, the chances of passing a high Hells 
Canyon bill now or in the future must be 
regarded as remote at best. 

That leaves Pleasant Valley as a next likely 
alternative. 

Church of Idaho thinks a high dam there 
is perhaps the most practical answer to the 
problem of Snake River development. 
NEUBERGER suggests a 5 to 10 year moratorium 
on any Snake River development, while we 
reach 300 miles into Canada to develop the 
upper Columbia system. 

Reason for the moratorium on the Snake, 
NEUBERGER explains, is to allow more time 
to study still another high dam site—Nez 
Perce, farther downstream below the junc- 
tion of the Snake and the Salmon Rivers. 

A high dam at Nez Perce, perhaps the 
best site of all, poses 2 serious problems: 
It would destroy the $10 million salmon 
industry by cutting off the Salmon River 
breeding grounds, and it would flood out the 
Pleasant Valley dam site. 

NEUBERGER thinks the fish and wildlife 
service may find a solution to the salmon 
problem in a few more years. Just as Grand 
Coulee blocked off the spawning grounds on 
the upper Columbia, so would Nez Perce 
doom the Salmon River because as yet there 
is no way the adult fish can be lifted over 
the 700-foot dam or the fingerlings passed 
downstream. 

CHURCH and NEUBERGER do agree on one 
thing: If Congress doesn’t do something, the 
FPC is likely to grant the private license for 
Pleasant Valley which would preclude any 
high dam on the Snake. The question nei- 
ther can answer yet is: What could Congress 
do, if anything—and would it? 

Meanwhile, the Hells Canyon Association 
sticks stubbornly with high dams at Hells 
Canyon and Nez Perce, battling either high 
or low dams at Pleasant Valley before the 
FPC 


High dams at Hells Canyon and Nez Perce, 
the association argues, would provide 4 
times more flood-control storage alone than 
Idaho Power’s 3 lower Hells Canyon Dams 
and a Federal high dam at Pleasant Valley. 
In power production, the 2 high dams would 
generate 1 million more kilowatts, or the 
equivalent of Grand Coulee. 

J. T. Marr, president of the Hells Canyon 
Association, views Seaton’s hint of a high 
dam at Pleasant Valley as “at best a weak 
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apology for a tragic failure to insist on 
orderly, comprehensive development of the 
Columbia Basin.” 

“Anything less than a high dam at Hells 
Canyon and a high dam at Nez Perce will 
meet with opposition from the people of the 
‘Northwest, no matter how cleverly it is pack- 
aged and presented to us,” Marr told the 
FPC 


On the other hand, NEUBERGER recognizes 
the immediate need for more low-cost power 
to stimulate the sagging economy of Oregon. 
Aluminum plants have been cut back one- 
third by the power shortage, and new in- 
dustries are no longer coming in. 

NEUBERGER traces the Oregon decline back 
to the 1952 elections. At that time, Oregon’s 
per capita income averaged $97 over the 
national level. Now it stands $10 below it. 
He fixes the total economic loss at $340 mil- 
lion, and calls the situation alarming. 

Unemployment, NEUBERGER says, is among 
the highest in the Nation, and Oregon in- 
comes rose only 14 percent since 1950, while 
the national average rose 24 percent. 

In proposing immediate, large-scale power 
developments in Canada, at Mica Creek and 
Libby dam sites, NEUBERGER recognizes that 
there has been no agreement between the 
United States and Canada on financing, 
power distribution, river regulation for 
downstream generation in this country, or 
power exchanges. 

Negotiations, he admits, have been dead- 
locked for a year or more, and little progress 
was made before that. 

Again, he blames the Eisenhower admin- 
istration directly—because it named Len 
Jordan, former Idaho Governor, to head the 
United States side of the International Com- 
mission conducting the negotiations. Jor- 
dan, NEUBERGER charges, has always been an 
open and avowed foe of public power and 
Federal river development on a comprehen- 
sive basinwide scale. 

But NEUBERGER recalls that Eisenhower 
himself held out the lure of Libby Dam 
while the Hells Canyon fight was raging. 
Since then, NEUBERGER notes, the adminis- 
tration seems to have forgotten all about 
Libby and now is tempting high-dam advo- 
cates with Pleasant Valley. 

“It’s the same old shell game,” NEUBERGER 
says. “And the people of the Northwest lose 
two ways: We lose Hells Canyon, and we 
lose all other new starts, too, despite our 
great need and vast potential. 

“It would be easier to press our negotia- 
tions with Canada, to the mutual advantage 
of both Nations, than it would be to solve 
our fish problem at Nez Perce. And if we 
go ahead with Pleasant Valley, we will be 
discarding Nez Perce entirely, because it 
would flood either high or low dams up- 
stream.” 

So NEUBERGER says he will fight for John 
Day and Libby, once Congress decides again 
on Hells Canyon and pending the Supreme 
Court review of the whole case. This, he 
argues, will provide 2.6 million kilowatts the 
fastest, and still retain the possibility of 
Nez Perce if the fish issue can be resolved. 

John Day was authorized in 1950, but the 
administration apparently can find no one 
willing now to introduce its partnership leg- 
islation. Republicans who sponsored or 
supported such bills in the past were washed 
out of Congress in the 1954 and 1956 elec- 
tions. So the administration budget con- 
tains no appropriation to start work on the 
project, although Army engineers say they 
could use $8 million this year. NEUBERGER 
says an attempt will be made in Congress to 
provide the necessary funds. 

‘But while the administration talks up high 
dams and holds down budget appropriations, 
and while public-power exponents divide 
their forces and offer opposing arguments, 
the FPC proceeds toward licensing the small 
dams at Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep, 
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The region’s power needs continue to grow, 
and the Nation’s need increases for Snake 
River flood control and power revenues to 


finance further tax-broadening, economy- 
bolstering reclamation. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
SULTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF MO- 
ROCCO 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 

desire to inform the Senate that there 

is at this time on the floor of the Senate 

a very distinguished visitor, in the per- 


son of Mr. Ben Barka, President of the 


National Consultative Assembly of Mo- 
rocco. [Applause.] 

His position is analogous to that of 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress. 

Mr. President, as all of us know, Mo- 
rocco was declared to be a free and in- 
dependent state about 1 year ago. Mr. 
Barka is the first President of the Na- 


-tional Consultative Assembly of Mo- 


rocco. 

Accompanying him is the Ambassa- 
dor to the United States from Morocco. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. President, we are delighted to 
have both of these gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Barka has given to me a state- 
ment expressing his appreciation. I 
should like to have the privilege of read- 
ing the statement at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Alabama 
may proceed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


‘now read what the President of the Na- 


tional Consultative Assembly of Moroc- 


-co would say if he were speaking to the 


Senate: 


MESSAGE From Mr. BEN BARKA, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF 
Morocco, TO THE SENATE 


Mr. President, may I at the outset express 
my grateful thanks to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama, Senator SPARKMAN, for 
the hospitality extended to me as. president 
of the Moroccan National Consultative As- 
sembly. Our assembly is the first step un- 
dertaken by our country toward the path of 
a constructive democratic life and institu- 
tions. 
America is an example of the activity being 
developed by my country to study, to learn 
in order to build a modern nation based on a 
healthy economy, on social justice, and 
democratic institutions. 

My visit to the United States will be, I am 
sure, very useful. We believe that all men 
are brothers and that international relations 
between countries prove very fruitful when 
they draw their foundations from mutual 
respect and solidarity, as is stated on all 


My visit to the United States of . 
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occasions by his majesty the head of our 
state, Mohammed V. We are glad to notice 
that the people of Morocco and the people 
of the United States of America have de- 
veloped the most friendly relations ever since 
the very first year of the independence of 
the United States of America. It is our 
sincere desire to strengthen our relations in 
the interest of all. 

May I, Mr. President, convey the warm 
greetings of the Moroccan National Con- 
sultative Assembly to the Congress of the 
United States of America. 


Mr. President, in that connection let 
me add that the other day my attention 
was called to a fact with which I had not 
previously been familiar, namely, that 
Morocco was the very first country to 
recognize the United States of America 
as a free and independent nation, fol- 
lowing our Declaration of Independence. 

I join with all other Senators in wel- 
coming this distinguished visitor to the 
floor of the United States Senate. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my distinguished col- 
league in welcoming Mr. Ben Barka, the 
president of the National Consultative 
Assembly of Morocco, and also the Mo- 
roccan Ambassador to the United States, 
who are in the Senate Chamber this 
afternoon. 

We are delighted that this young na- 
tion is so ably represented, and we are 
very happy that these two gentlemen are 
here as our guests. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the two 
Senators who have preceded me in 
speaking have expressed my own views 
about these distinguished visitors. 

I am reminded of the fact—which was 
called to our attention at the luncheon 
today—that when, in 1776, the Sultan 
of Morocco welcomed the United States 
of America into the family of nations. 
America was then a young, striving na- 


tion of 3 million persons. Today, the 


United States of America welcomes 
Morocco into the family of democratic 
nations, and Morocco now has a popula- 
tion of 10 million. 

It was my privilege to be with this dis- 
tinguished visitor on two occasions re- 
cently, at luncheons. Mr. Barka speaks 
remarkably fine English, and has an out- 
standing grasp of world events and the 
Situation existing today. 

After visiting in the city of Washing- 
ton, he will visit other parts of our coun= 
try, including the west coast. 

Mr. President, we are delighted to have 
such distinguished visitors travel in our 
country and become acquainted with our 
way of life. 

It is a pleasure to me to join with my 
colleagues in welcoming Mr. Barka to 
the Senate and to the United States. 


THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the portion of the column 
written by Mr. Drew Pearson, which ap- 
pears in the issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald this morning, having 


‘to do with the doublecross of the Israelis. 


While I normally do not have too much 
respect for the accuracy of Mr. Pearson’s 
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comments, this one seems to be com- 
pletely accurate, and one which I believe 
should be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ISRAELIS VICTIMS OF DOUBLECROSS 
(By Drew Pearson) 


If you know the full inside story of the 
hectic negotiations by which Israel agreed 
to withdraw from the Gaza Strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba, you can’t escape the conclu- 
sion that this little country has been given 
one of the biggest doublecrosses of modern 
diplomacy. 

This may seem an extreme statement but 
here is the hitherto unpublished record: 

Around the middle of last month the 
Eisenhower administration was worried sick 
over the position in which it found itself 
regarding the pending U. N. vote for sanc- 
tions against Israel. It was so worried that 
the first thing Secretary Dulles did when 
Premier Guy Mollet of France arrived in 
Washington was to ask his help solving the 
U. N.-Israeli impasse. 

“If there ever was a time when the United 
States needs the good offices of France it’s 
now,” Dulles said in effect. 

The reason was easy to understand. The 
Eisenhower administration by this time had 
got itself into a position where it was damned 
by the Arab-Asian bloc if it didn’t vote-for 
sanctions, and damned by a majority of Con- 
gress plus powerful political forces if it did. 

What it needed was a compromise. 

The West German Government had po- 
litely but firmly notified Dulles that Germany 
would not go along with sanctions. Ger- 
many’s commitment to Israel, made as a re- 
sult of Hitler’s massacre of 6 million Jews, 
was a moral one, West Germany told the 
State Department. 

Dulles also knew that France, plus probably 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and England 
would not go along with sanctions. Further- 
more, both Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, the 
Democratic leader, and Senator WILLIAM 
KNOWLAND, the GOP leader, had publicly 
served notice on the administration that 
Congress would probably not agree to sanc- 
tions. 

Finally, the administration was desperately 
anxious to get the Eisenhower Near East 
doctrine O. K.’d by the Senate. 

All this was why Dulles literally begged 
Premier Mollet to help him out of the Near 
East dilemma. 


DULLES GIVES O, K. 


In the negotiations which followed, the 
French suggested that instead of getting 
a flat guaranty from the U. N. or Egypt 
that the Egyptian Army would not go back 
into the Gaza Strip, Israel might base its 
withdrawal on a series of assumptions which 
would be approved in advance by the United 
States and France. 

So many murderous raids have been con- 
ducted from this little finger of land by 
Egyptian fedayeen that no Israeli Govern- 
ment could long remain in power if it per- 
mitted the Egyptian Army to reenter. 

As a result of the French suggestion, how- 
ever, a series of assumptions were drawn 
up by Israeli Foreign Minister Golda Meir. 
One assumption was that the civil. and 
military administration of the Gaza Strip 
“will be exclusively by the U.N.” Another 
assumption was that the U. N. administration 
would continue until “there is a peace set- 
tlement.” 

These and other assumptions were studied 
carefully in writing and agreed to by John 
Foster Dulles. He made 6 or 8 changes in 
the wording. These Israel accepted. 

It was also agreed that after Mrs. Meir 
made her U. N. speech outlining these as- 
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sumptions, United States Ambassador Lodge 
should speak and describe the assumptions 
as “reasonable.” 


DULLES IN REVERSE 


When Lodge spoke, however, he changed 
the signals. Instead of calling the assump- 
tions “reasonable” as agreed, he called them 
“not unreasonable.” He also went out of 
his way to emphasize that Egypt could 
exercise control over Gaza. 

This was what made the Israeli Govern- 
ment almost reverse itself and not get out 
of Gaza after all. 

Undoubtedly the Cabinet would have re- 
versed its foreign minister’s decision in 
Washington had not John Foster Dulles 
pulled a diplomatic rabbit out of his hat. 
He drafted a personal letter to Premier Ben- 
Gurion, which President Eisenhower cabled 
to Jerusalem. 

The President said what Ambassador Lodge 
was supposed to say but didn’t. 

One day after the withdrawal, however, 
when it was too late for Israel to backtrack, 
Secretary Dulles told his press conference 
that President Eisenhower’s letter did not 
mean what the Israelis thought it meant, 
that he did not sndorse all of Mrs. Meir’s 
assumptions. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Andrew H. Berding, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State, 
vice Carl W. McCardle, resigned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). If there be no fur- 
ther reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, beginning with the nomination 
previously passed over. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Joseph Brennan, Jr., of 
New Jersey, to be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which nomination had previously been 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it gives me great pleasure to rise 
to support confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of William Joseph Brennan, Jr., of 
New Jersey, to be an Associate Justice 
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of the Supreme Court. He is one of our 
distinguished citizens. 

Justice Brennan is one of the pre- 
eminently qualified members of the New 
Jersey Bar, and has served with distinc- 
tion as a member of the New Jersey judi- 
ciary during the past 7 years, the last 4 
years as justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey. 

Justice Brennan’s background and ex- 
perience certainly qualify him to become 
a distinguished member of our highest 
court. He possesses an excellent legal 
training, wide and varied experience in 
private practice, outstanding service as 
both a trial and appellate judge, and an 
alert and vigorous mind. 

As a result of his contributions to 
Army and Air Force procurement pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense in 
World War II, he has well earned the 
distinction of being the holder of the 
Legion of Merit. 

His appointment to the Supreme Court 
by President Eisenhower has been widely 
received with commendation. The nom- 
ination comes before the Senate with the 
endorsement of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, various bar associations within 
the State of New Jersey, and the per- 
sonal support of New Jersey’s chief jus- 
tice, Arthur Vanderbilt, a nationally 
known and respected jurist. 

Let me add that Justice Brennan is a 
very warm, personal friend of mine and 
of members of my family. It is a great 
pleasure and honor for me to speak in 
behalf of Mr. Brennan’s nomination, and 
to urge its prompt confirmation. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am happy to have this opportu- 
nity to commend the nomination of Wil- 
liam Joseph Brennan to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

We in New Jersey are very proud of 
Mr. Brennan. Born in Newark, he be- 
gan his distinguished career in the law 
in that city in 1931. His outstanding 
abilities were early recognized in legal 
circles, and he soon became a member of 
one of the leading law firms in our State. 

During the war years, he served as a 
colonel with the United States Army, 
and for his work he received the Legion 
of Merit. 

In 1949, he was named to the superior 
court bench; and a year later he was ap- 
pointed to the appellate division. In 
1952, he was elevated to the highest 
bench in our State, the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court. 

Both by temperament and experience, 
he is eminently qualified for service on 
the highest court of the land. Among 
fellow members of the bar, he is highly 
esteemed, not only for his legal ability, 
but also for the integrity and fairness 
which characterized his advocacy of a 
case. On the bench, the same qualities 
have earned him the respect and admi- 
ration of his colleagues. By members of 
the bar and bench alike, he is generally 
regarded as exemplifying the finest tra- 
ditions of judicial office. Throughout 
the State, he enjoys the confidence and 
trust of his fellow citizens, regardless of 
their race or creed. 

I know I speak for the citizens of New 
Jersey generally in expressing my deep 
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confidence that the years will attest the 
merit of his selection for the high post 
of Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a few minutes of the time 
of the Senate to speak on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Brennan. 

I am opposed to the nomination, of 
course. Mr. Brennan used the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey as a privileged sanc- 
tuary from which to engage in back-fence 
sniping and to conduct guerrilla warfare 
against anyone who would dare attempt 
to expose individual Communists. He 
made fine speeches against communism 
generally, but that is very easy to do. 
Even Alger Hiss did that, Mr. President. 
Of course, Iam not comparing Mr. Bren- 
nan with Alger Hiss; I merely cite that 
to show how easy it is for one to wave 
his arms and talk against communism 
generally, but they try to crucify anyone 
who digs out individual Communists. 

For example, while Mr. Brennan was 
on the Supreme Court of New Jersey, he 
talked about Congressional investiga- 
tions as “Salem witch hunts.” He talked 
about “the barbarism of Congressional 
hearings.” He talked about “epithets 
hurled at helpless and hapless victims.” 

Mr. President, I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the questioning 
of Mr. Brennan, when he admitted that 
he had no such evidence—in fact, no 
evidence whatsoever—upon which to 
base his statements. ‘Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the part of the hear- 
ings of the Judiciary Committee which I 
attended. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the hearings was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOSEPH MCCARTHY, A 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 


Senator McCartTHY. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to thank the committee very, very 
much for giving me the right to ask a few 
questions of this nominee to the Supreme 
Court. They will be very brief, but I think 
important. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. Clerk, I want you to put in the record 
all letters and communications that were 
received both in favor and opposing this 
nomination. 

(The letters and communications referred 
to have been filed for the record.) 

Proceed. 

Senator McCartuy. I have never person- 
ally met Mr. Brennan and so anything I say 
here is not motivated by any personal feel- 
ings toward him. I have asked for the right 
to appear and before I ask the questions I 
would like to read a very, very brief state- 
ment. 

I have asked to appear before the commit- 
tee in this matter for one reason and ono 
reason only. 

As the committee is well aware, the Su- 
preme Court will have a number of cases 
before it in the months ahead concerning 
the Communist conspiracy, and concerning 
Congressional efforts to expose the con- 
spiracy. 

Whether Congress will be able to pursue 
its investigations of communism will de- 
pend, in very large measure, upon how those 
cases are decided. 
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I, therefore, think it is of the utmost im- 
portance for this committee, for the Senate, 
and for the American people to know if the 
judges that will decide those cases are pre- 
disposed against Congressional investigations 
of communism. 

On the basis of that part of his record that 
I am familiar with, I believe that Justice 
Brennan has demonstrated an underlying 
hostility to Congressional attempts to expose 
the Communist conspiracy. 

I can only conclude that his decisions on 
the Supreme Court are likely to harm our 
efforts to fight communism. 

I shall, therefore, vote against his con- 
firmation unless he is able to persuade me 
today that I am not in possession of the 
true facts with respect to his views. 

I shall want to know if it is true that 
Justice Brennan, in his public speeches, has 
referred to Congressional investigations of 
communism, for example, as Salem witch 
hunts, and inquisitions, and has accused 
Congressional investigating committees of 
barbarism. 

I have evidence that he has done so. And 
such views, in my opinion, reflect an utterly 
superficial understanding—putting it mild- 
ly—of the Communist threat to our liber- 
ties, as well as an underlying contempt for 
the Congress of the United States. j 

I believe that before a vote is taken on 
this matter, this committee and the Senate, 
and the American people, have a right to 
know whether Justice Brennan can be 
counted on to help or hinder the fight against 
communism. 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman, I appear 
merely to keep the record straight. I don’t 
have any high hopes of being successful in 
opposition to Justice Brennan’s nomination. 
I have great fear that the leftwing—and I 
emphasize leftwing—Democrats and the so- 
called modern Republicans, just what that 
means I don’t know, but the modern Repub- 
licans will roll over and play dead and will 
approve his nomination. 

I say I have some questions to ask him. 
I will try to make this as brief as possible 
but I do tremendously appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of making the record. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, while I have a 
number of books here, I have no intention 
of reading them. They are merely here in 
case questions should come up that might 
require their use. 

Senator O’'MAHONEY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a question or two, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. You made a refer- 
ence in your written statement to your pos- 
session of certain documents. Would you 
identify the documents? 

Senator McCartuy. I will be glad to. I 
think, Senator, they should be inserted in 
the record. 

Senator O’MAaHoNEY. What do you have? 

Senator McCartuy. They are statements 
that come from the mouth of Justice 
Brennan. 

Senator O’MAHONEy. Pardon me, 
ator—— 

Senator McCartHy. Can I finish, Senator? 

Senator O’MAHONEY. No—— 

Senator McCartHy. Let me finish my an- 
swer. 

Senator 
it-— 

Senator McCarTHY. Senator 
let me answer your question. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. You can’t answer it 
until you know what my question is. 

Senator McCarty. I heard your question. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. But you don’t un- 
derstand it. Let me say for the record, 
Senator, that the documents which you have 
in your hand are mere typewritten papers. 
I don’t want you to read them. I want you 
to identify them. What are they? Then, of 
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course, they ought to be made a part of 
the record. : 

Senator McCartuy. I was about to identify 
them, Mr. O’MaHONEY. 

Senator O’MaHONEY. Please do. 

Senator McCartHy. And I might say that 
these were gotten from Mr. Brennan’s office 
as a result of news statements about them, 
so I assume they are accurate. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Oh, you assume. I 
want to know. Are they accurate? 

Senator McCartHy. When they come from 
him, Senator. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. What is your proof? 

Senator McCartHy. When they come from 
him. 

Senator O’MaHoney. What is your proof 
that they come from him? 

Senator McCartHy. His letter stating that 
he is sending them to me. If he questions 
them, I would be glad. 

Senator O’MaHoNEY. Now you are identi- 
fying them. 

Senator McCartuy. Senator, let me finish. 
Let me finish one question. 

Senator HENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of orderly procedure should we not 
as we would in court identify the documents 
for what they purport to be? 

Senator O’MaHoney. That is what I am 
trying to do. 

Senator McCartuy. May I say to you, I 
don’t know what documents will be called 
into being. The documents I referred to 
now are speeches made by Mr. Brennan. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Your say-so doesn’t 
make them so. 

Senator MCCARTHY. I think my say-so may 
mean something, Senator O’Manonzy. I 
have just told you that they are speeches of 
Mr. Brennan. If he says they are not, then 
we will be glad to hear from him, I’m sure. 

Senator O’MaHoney. If you would only 
identify them, then we would know whether 
your say-so is correct. 

Senator McCartHy. Could you give me 1 
second’s time to identify them? 

Senator O’MaHONEY. Read the letter which 
you say you received. That would be proof. 

Senator McCartHy. Could I give you— 
could you give me 1 second, Senator, without 
interruption? 

Senator O’MAHONEY. You have all the time 
there is, sir. I just want you to proceed in 
an orderly manner, not in a disorderly man- 
ner. 

Senator McCartrnHy. If I didn’t have this 
interruption, I would be proceeding in an 
orderly manner. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Yes; for the record 
you stated you had a lot of books on the 
table. I see only the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and some concealed pamphlets. [Laughter.] 

Senator McCartuy. I may say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that some of the audience may think 
this is humorous. There is nothing humor- 
ous about appointing a Justice to the Su- 
preme Court and I don’t think it is humor- 
ous. You may have a great sense of humor, 
Senator, but I am trying to answer your 
question, and I will answer it if you will be 
quiet for just 30 seconds. Will you do that 
for me? 

Senator O’MaHoONEY. Please answer the 
question, and I shall be quiet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Senator Mc- 
CARTHY. 

Senator McCarTHY. What I would like to 
refer to are two speeches made by Mr. Bren- 
nan. They were forwarded to me after a 
telephone conversation between Mr. Bozell 
of my office and Mr. Brennan’s secretary. 
He promised at that time to send these 
speeches. These speeches were sent and 
from the news reports I have no reason to 
believe that the speeches had been distorted 
or were inaccurate. If you will bear with 
me, I may say that Mr. Brennan apparently 
is a very erudite gentleman, he gives very 
good speeches on an overall basis, but I am 
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not going to discuss the overall speech of Mr. 
Brennan. 

I intend to question him about some of 
the items that he brought forth in that. 

Senator BUTLER. When were those speeches 
made and where? 

Senator McCartHy. March 1, 1954. 

Senator BUTLER. Where? 

Senator McCartHy. With the name of Mc- 
Carthy—the Charitable Irish Society. 

Senator HENNINGS. What city or town? 

Senator MCCARTHY. At Boston. 

Senator BUTLER. What date? 

Senator MCCARTHY. March 17. 

Senator BUTLER. What year? 

Senator MCCARTHY. 1954. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will have to have or- 
der. If we can’t, the spectators will have 
to leave the room. 

Senator MCCARTHY. The other made be- 
fore the Monmouth Rotary Club on Febru- 
ary 23, 1955. It was during the investiga- 
tion of communism at Fort Monmouth or 
at about that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was an investigation 
that you conducted? 

Senator McCarrHy. It was an investigation 
that our committee conducted, and I was 
in charge of that. Pardon me, Senator, for 
feeling a bit strongly on this. 

Senator O’MAHONEyY. You have answered 
the question now. You were fencing 
around, apparently not understanding the 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you want those admit- 
ted into the record? 

Senator MCCARTHY. I think in fairness to 
Mr. Brennan the entire documents should 
be submitted in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are admitted into the 
record. 

Senator McCartHy. Because I might say 
they are good speeches. 

(The documents referred to are as fol- 
lows: ) 


“THE CHARITABLE IRISH SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS., 
MARCH 17, 1954 


“Mr. President, reverend clergy, distin- 
guished guests, and members and friends 
of the Charitable Irish Society, my pleasure 
in having the honor on this night of St. 
Patrick to address this ancient and honor- 
able society is greater for the warmth of 
Mr. O’Neill’s gracious and overly generous 
introduction. As I listened to him, again, 
as often this evening, I thought how wrong 
Samuel Johnson was. It was he, you will 
remember, who coined the canard, ‘The 
Irish are a fair people; they never speak 
well of one another.’ 

“The assignment is particularly pleasant, 
as it ever must be to one of Irish blood, 
to respond to the toast, “To the day we cele- 
brate.’ 

“This is the day every year when the whole 
Nation seems to go on a genealogical binge to 
find a strain of Irish somewhere in the fam- 
‘ily lineage. We who need go back no fur- 
ther than our parents’ Roscommon cottages 
witness the avid search, smugly we must con- 
fess, and yet with an inner if unexpressed 
pride that all America should in that way 
show its recognition of how completely 
American are the Americans of Irish ances- 
try. It adds a particular zest to our annual 
festival when we gather throughout Amer- 
ica, as once again we do tonight, in con- 
vocations of the quality, if not always of the 
magnificance, of our meeting here. 

“Americans of Irish stock now number 
five times as many as the number of Irish 
who are the Irish nation. There are most 
of us around Boston than there are resi- 
dents in Dublin. The alchemy which has 
melded the Irishman into the complete 
American may have the flavor of the ab- 
truse, but the meld for all to see, perhaps 
envy, and the reason for it is obvious. The 
Irish love of individual liberty has naturally 
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flowered in this America where the promise 
of that liberty has been realized as nowhere 
else on earth. 

“And we lay claim to having made a meas- 
urable contribution to the building of this 
America—a claim made not the less loudly 
because we willingly acknowledge that we 
had some help. 

“My theme tonight is a reminder that this 
is a religious America, a subject anachronis- 
tic to some, but I submit really timeless be- 
cause it explains so much. Many have re- 
marked the unique fervor with which we 
Americans of Jrish stock embrace our reli- 
gious faith. One commentator has said that 
the value we set upon the constitutional 
guaranties of religious liberty has made the 
Irish probably more deeply emotionally at- 
tached to America than any other national 
group in American society. We here to- 
night will be quick to say that our deep pride 
in being Americans also has roots in the 
guaranties of the other human liberties to be 
found in the Constitution. 

“But let us admit the emphasis for the 
moment. Does not that very trait have 
special significance in the times in which we 
live? 

“That the alarm clock of history is wound 
up in periods of world crises and proceeds 
to run down between times is a truism. 
Emphatically today’s days are lived at the 
high tension of alarm. Not only is it that 
everywhere in the world is there an uneasy 
sense that we are in the midst of profound 
changes in our social, political, and economic 
life, nor merely that the flow of events seems 
to be forcing men and nations relentlessly to 
a choice between strikingly different and 
strongly competing philosophies of national 
life. Rather is it that there is an increasing 
consciousness of a terror abroad in the 
world which if it could would turn the clock 
back to the dark days of tyranny and oppres- 
sion from which this America provided escape 
and asylum, not for our forebearers alone but 
for all peoples whose children proudly wear 
with us the label “American.” None ques- 
tions now the portentous fact, starkiy re- 
vealed by daily events that the fundamental 
difference between our Government and that 
of our enemy is that we Americans accept, 
and he rejects, the concept that man-made 
government must ever be subject and obed- 
ient to the laws of God. All Americans, those 
of Irish blood and those not of Irish blood, 
accept the great truth expressed by James 
Madison, that “Before any man can be con- 
sidered as a subject of civil society he must 
be considered as a subject of the Governor of 
the Universe—every man who becomes a 
member of any particular society must do 
it with a saving of his allegiance to the 
Universal Sovereign.” And ever since, all 
branches of government in America have fol- 
lowed a course of Official conduct which 
openly accepts the existence of God as the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe. 

“Every Official of Government, State or 
Federal, Presidents, governors, judges, office- 
holders at all levels; before assuming their 
duties of office, take an oath that is a recog- 
nition of God’s authority and an undertak- 
ing by the official to accomplish the trans- 
action to which it refers as required by His 
laws. The confederated colonies and, later, 
the States organized as a constitutional na- 
tion, acknowledged the existence of and 
bowed before the Supreme Being. The Dec- 
laration of Independence, phrased in the po- 
litical ideology of Thomas Jefferson, frankly 
grounded its position in the inalienable 
rights endowed by God, the Creator, made 
appeal to Him, the Supreme Judge of the 
world, for the rectitude of that position, and 
expressed trust in the divine providence for 
protection in the fulfillment thereof. The 
Articles of Confederation recited. the benefi- 
cent intervention of the Great Governor 
of the world. The Thanksgiving Proclama- 
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tion issued annually by the President, 
founded originally on resolution and con- 
tinued through the years by tradition, gives, 
by its continuity and content, a striking re- 
flection of the acceptance by our Nation, and 
specifically by our Government, of the idea 
and existence of God. Our coined dollar for 
years beyond memory has carried the in- 
scription ‘In God We Trust.’ And the con- 
stitutions of the several States too are replete 
with declarations placing God at the apex 
of all things. A famous Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court has said of them, 
‘There is a universal language pervading 
them all having one meaning. They affirm 
and reaffirm that this is a religious nation; 
these are not individual sayings, declara- 
tions of private persons; they are organic 
utterances; they speak the voice of the en- 
tire people.’ Whatever their religious be- 
lief, all Americans acknowledge with us the 
fitness of recognizing in important human 
affairs the superintending care and control 
of the Great Governor of the universe and 
of. acknowledging with thanksgiving His 
boundless favors, of bowing in contrition 
when visited with the penalties of His 
broken laws. 

“Yes, this America, like the Irish since 
St. Patrick planted the seed of Christianity 
in Ireland in the year 432, is and always has 
been theistic. The influence which that 
force contributed to our American origins 
and the direction which it has given to our 
progress, are beyond calculation. The heirs 
of an intense religious devotion, as we Irish 
are, are joined by Americans of all creeds in 
the depth of our persuasion that it is of 
supreme importance to our Nation that our 
people remain theistic, that belief in God 
shall abide. 

“Yes, this is a religious nation—not a 
Catholic nation, or a Protestant nation, or 
a Jewish nation, but increasingly a genuine- 
ly free and tolerant society simultaneously 
preserving religious freedom while destroy- 
ing religious bigotry, in a word, a nation; 
as Madison hoped, where ‘Whilst we as- 
sert for ourselves a freedom to embrace, to 
profess. and. to. observe the religion which 
we believe to be of divine origin, we cannot 
deny any equal freedom to those whose minds 
have not yielded to the evidence which has 
convinced us. If this freedom be abused, it 
is an offense against God, not against men. 
To God, therefore, not to man, must an ac- 
count of it be rendered.’ 

“All our liberties are precious but none 
so precious as religious liberty for without 
it the other liberties cannot exist. 

“Some insist that we Irish are prone to 
claim too great a share of the credit for 
this America. Well, though I make my head 
a target by saying it, I am bold enough to 
suggest that there is cogent evidence that 
the determination of Jefferson and Madison 
to embed the ideal of religious liberty in 
the Constitution was given strong impetus 
by the happenings in Ireland at the very 
time the States were considering the ratifica- 
tion of the Bill of Rights, which are the first 
10: amendments. Those years between 1791 
and 1798 witnessed Ireland’s supreme effort 
to shake itself free of a tyranny which had 
its roots in the union of the state with an 
established church. It was the effort of a 
united Ireland—jointly of Irish Roman 
Catholics and Irish Protestant Dissenters, 
Their common bond was the hatred and fear 
they shared of the religious favoritism 
shown the established church, the galling 
compulsion that Catholic and Dissenters 
alike pay tithes to support that church, and 
the concomitant suppressive measures im- 
posed not alone upon their freedom to prac- 
tice their own. faiths but the oppressions 
which saw their lands stolen by force, ex- 
ploited by absentee owners with great reck- 
lessness, and divided up into plantations for 
favorites—a tyranny so foul that even Jon- 
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athan Swift was moved to protest that every- 
thing should ‘be burnt that comes from 
England except the people and the coals.’ 

“The Catholic and Protestant Irish joined 
forces in the famed Society of United Irish- 
men, organized in 1791, when your distin- 
guished organization had already reached 
the maturity of 54 years, and was disbanded 
and dead in the holocaust of battle by 1798 
at the time of your 61st birthday. Led by 
the immortal Theobald Wolfe Tone, a young 
Protestant lawyer, the Society of United 
Irishmen rallied every element of Irish life 
to its standards, north, south, east, and west. 

“Wolfe Tone knew that, tightly welded 
as the Irish were, and fanatical as was their 
determination to revolt under the goad of 
brutal persecution, an armed uprising could 
succeed only with outside help. He jour- 
neyed to Paris and sought and obtained the 
help of the French. In December of 1796 a 
French fleet of 48 vessels with 15,000 men 
set out for Ireland. But en route a great 
storm arose, the fleet was destroyed, and 
the landing of such few as reached Bantry 
Bay was easily prevented. 

“Wolfe Tone did not give up. He returned 
to France in the winter of 1797, prevailed 
upon the French to try again with some help 
from the Dutch. This time another huge 
fleet and 10,000 men embarked. But disas- 
ter again befell. The fleet was becalmed and 
the enemy had time to collect a force which 
‘intercepted and totally defeated the French 
and Dutch as Camperdown. 

“Lesser men would have despaired. But 
Wolfe Tone returned to France to try again. 
Meanwhile, however, the enemy had become 
aware that the Society of United Irishmen 
was being stealthily forged into an efficient 
military organization awaiting only the ar- 
rival of Wolfe Tone and the French to re- 
volt throughout the island. They set out to 
crush the organization. Martial law was 
declared, such society officers as could be 
identified were thrown into prison or exe- 
cuted, hideous excesses of soldiery were 
neither discouraged nor forbidden. 

“Then the movement was dealt its cruel- 
est blow. Within Ireland the controlling 
group of the society, kept to 15 because of 
the necessity of stealth in their meeting and 
planning, was betrayed by one of their own 
number, a Thomas Reynolds by name. As 
our American Revolution had but a decade 
earlier produced Benedict Arnold, the Irish 
revolution produced its own. Reynolds re- 
vealed the final plans for an uprising in co- 
ordination with the French, who under Wolfe 
Tone’s urging had outfitted a third fleet 
which was then en route to Ireland. 

“All the leaders were seized and immedi- 
ately hanged. The arduously collected and 
carefully stored arms and weapons were taken 
and there was loosed upon the Irish people 
a terror with few parallels, so ruthless that 
even the enemy military commander lost 
control of his troops and in his words pro- 
tested to London, ‘Every crime, every cruelty 
that could be committed by Cossacks and 
Calmuchs has been committed here. The 
way in which the troops have been employed 
would ruin the best in Europe.’ 

“But, though leaderless and virtually with- 
out arms, using pipes or sticks, or, more 
often, their bare hands, driven on by flaming 
hate and sustained by raw courage alone, the 
Irish people nevertheless revolted through- 
out Ireland in the tragic insurrection of 1798. 
Foredoomed to failure in an awful carnage, 
they attacked at Prosperous, Dunbayne, 
Barretstown, in Kildare and Carlow and Dub- 
lin; but on all sides they were terribly re- 
pulsed with horrible losses. 

“On Tara’s historic hill, 3,000 of them 
attacked a large force of Royal horse and 
foot with nothing but flesh to meet cannon 
and shot. Only a handful lived to tell the 
story. In Wexford the United Irishmen knew 
their Gettysburg. Almost solidly a Catholic 
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county then, as today, their leader was a 
Protestant, Bagenal Harvey. Their field com- 
manders were two priests, Fathers John and 
Michael Murphy. Initially they achieved a 
huge success—5,000 of them attacked and 
overwhelmed a force of Royal cavalry and 
infantry and obtained desperately needed 
arms, ammunition, military stores, and many 
horses. With these, insult, outrage, and 
murder were fearfully avenged. No quarter 
was given. One Royal regiment lost all but 
five men. 

“But now came upon the stage a man 
familiar in American history—Lord Corn- 
wallis. He became the enemy’s commander 
in chief. The Irish of Wexford, after a suc- 
cession of battles, had achieved something 
like a cohesive force of 20,000 which early 
in June were deployed on Vinegar Hill, a 
name curiously reminiscent of some battle- 
field of our own Civil War. It was near 
Enniswithy. To it Cornwallis brought his 
Royal forces of regulars and militia who 
completely surrounded the hill. Discipline 
and artillery at last prevailed over numbers 
and valor, and after 2 hours of battle the 
insurgents broke and were mowed down in 
a fearful slaughter. The gallant Father 
Michael Murphy, thought invulnerable to 
bullets by his men, fell leading an assault. 

“This, then, was the scene in Ireland as 
Wolfe Tone with the third French fleet 
drew near. The enemy, of course, were fore- 
warned and ready. They fell upon the fleet 
in overwhelming force off the coast of Done- 
gal and in a fierce 6-hour engagement com- 
pletely destroyed it. 

“Wolfe Tone was captured and sentenced 
to death, not as a prisoner of war, but as a 
traitor. He outwitted his captors by opening 
a vein and dying before the sentence could 
be carried out. 

“So, what Benedict Arnold and Lord Corn- 
wallis could not do in America, Thomas 
Reynolds and Lord Cornwallis accomplished 
in Ireland. 

“T. S. Eliot has said, ‘Of all that was done 
in the past, you eat the fruit, rotten or ripe.’ 
Now, this I know is an impartial audience. 
Surely the wish is not merely the father to 
the thought and the historians’ right who say 
it is mere coincidence that our Founding 
Fathers chose that moment to write into our 
organic law that the state should tolerate all 
religions and allow them all freedom of ex- 
pression. The Irish nation was not for a cen- 
tury and a quarter to have the opportunity 
to write this fundamental of liberty into a 
constitution of an Irish Republic. But 
meanwhile countless numbers escaped the 
denominational concept of the state by 
emigrating to America where they seized, 
with what advantage to our America we 
know, the opportunity to develop and expand 
this new continent where the binding to- 
gether of ecclesiastical with political privi- 
lege was not to be known. 

“But our American way of life now faces a 
different and perhaps even more deadly chal- 
lenge because its target is not one, or some, 
but all religions. Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
in last Saturday’s New York Times labeled it 
‘the real danger—the massive forces of the 
imperialist communism that seeks to conquer 
the world.’ Organized atheistic society is 
making a determined drive for supremacy by 
conquest as well as by infiltration. We are 
at a crucial hour, and Americans of all faiths 
have a common stake in the outcome and are 
commendably on the alert, although for 
decades our cries of danger fell largely upon 
deaf ears. But certainly we need not panic. 
As Miss McCormick puts it, ‘The picture of 
ourselves as a nation petrified by the fear of 
communism is neither true nor flattering.’ 
Americans of all races and creeds have closed 
ranks against the godless foe. Whatever of 
treasure, of time, of effort required to defeat 
him, we will provide, and gladly. But we 
cannot and must not doubt our strength to 
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conserve, without the sacrifice of any, all of 
the guaranties of justice and fair play and 
simple human dignity which have made our 
land what it is. ; 

“When the Master of Men trod the earth, 
He said, ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’ The dictators of 
His day nailed Him to across. But the truth 
He brought has uprooted every dictator since 
His time. 

“The truth shall make you free. Free— 
not rich. Freedom was the promise. Since 
that promise was made, the centuries have 
waxed and waned, economic tides have risen 
and fallen, but humanity has never ceased 
its struggle to be free. Autocrats have en- 
slaved men, dictators have regimented them, 
tyrants have ground them down. But 1,800 
years after that old promise there was set up 
in America a system of government based 
upon the dignity and inviolability of the 
individual soul, declaring that all men have 
God-given inalienable rights ‘to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. In the 178 
years since that happy event, this old world, 
released from tyranny, watered by individual 
liberty, revivified by the initiative of millions 
of free men working in their own way for 
themselves and their children, has produced 
more of human happiness and has made 
greater progress in the arts, sciences, educa- 
tion, and economic prosperity than in all the 
previous centuries of experimentation with 
the absolute state put together. The enemy 
deludes himself if he thinks he detects in 
some practices in the contemporary scene 
reminiscent of the Salem witch hunts, any 
signs that our courage has failed us and that 
fear has palsied our hard-won concept of 
justice and fair play. These are but passing 
aberrations even now undergoing systema- 
tic deflation. Perhaps you heard and saw 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen on his TV program 
last night. He put the matter in his elo- 
quent and magnificent style. He said that 
when Americans bait traps to catch rats and 
use overripe Gorgonzola which smells up 
the house and nauseates everyone in it, we 
don’t stop using cheese to bait traps to 
catch rats, we change from Gorgonzola to 
less odorous Swiss. America, the leader and 
hope of free men everywhere, has supreme 
confidence in the irresistible strength of our 
free society to meet and vanquish today’s 
imperialism, so utterly devoid of hope and 
offering man only the promise of a degrading 
slavery. 

“For us, the Americans of Irish descent, 
to whom America is so much, I would close 
with Harry Lauder’s story of the lamplighter. 
The great comedian told us of sitting at 
his window in his Scotland home many years 
ago, long before the advent of electric lights, 
watching the street lamplighter light the 
evening lights. He would watch him as he 
would place his ladder, climb and light the 
lamp, take down the_ladder and go to an- 
other, and so on down the street until at 
last he could see the lamplighter no more 
but could tell the way he went by the lamps 
he had lighted. 

“So it is, my friends, with you and me of 
Irish blood. As we go through life, may we 
be found lighting the lamps of truth and 
justice and righteousness, even as our Irish 
forebears before us, so that as time passes 
and we move from the scene of action, our 
own children and their children after them, 
though we be lost to view, may tell the way 
we went by the lamps we lighted along life’s 
pathway.” 


“MONMOUTH ROTARY CLUB, FEBRUARY 23, 1955 


“I sincerely appreciate the courtesy of the 
invitation to be with you tonight. It is 
several years since circumstances compelled 
me to resign my membership in the Newark 
Rotary Club, but I have many fond recol- 
lections of that association and they make 
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-me feel very much at home in this gathering 
of my neighbors of Monmouth County. 

“The Rotarian ideal of service with its 
objectives of high ethical standards in our 
relationships with each other and the ad- 
vancement of international understanding, 
good will, and peace takes on a special sig- 
nificance in this troubled day. Faith in our 
God, in ourselves, in our fellow man are the 
foundations upon which the Rotary ideal 
rests—and when in our lives have those 
essentials had more meaning, when has the 
striving for them ever been more worth 
while? 

“That the alarm clock of history is wound 
up in periods of world crises and proceeds to 
run down between times is a truism. 

“Emphatically today’s days are lived in 
the high tension of alarm. Not only is it 
that everywhere in the world is there an 
uneasy sense that we are in the midst of 
profound changes in our social, political, 
and economic life, nor merely that the flow 
of events seems to be forcing men and na- 
tions relentlessly to a choice between strik- 
ingly different and strongly competing 
philosophies of national life. Rather is it 
that there is an increasing consciousness of 
a terror abroad in the world which if it 
would turn the clock back to the dark days 
of tyranny and oppression from which this 
America provided escape and asylum not for 
our forebears alone but for all peoples whose 
children wear with us the label ‘American.’ 
None questions now the portentous fact, 
starkly revealed by daily events, that the 
fundamental difference between our Gov- 
ernment and that of our enemy is that we 
Americans accept, and he rejects, the concept 
that manmade government must ever be 
subject and obedient to the laws of God. All 
Americans accept the great truth expressed 
by James Madison that ‘Before any man can 
be considered as a subject of civil society 
he must be considered as a subject of the 
Governor of the Universe—every man who 
becomes a member of any particular society 
must do it with a saving of his allegiance to 
the Universal Sovereign.’ And ever since, 
all branches of government in America have 
followed a course of official conduct which 
openly accepts the existence of God as the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe. Every 
Official of government, State or Federal, 
Presidents, governors, judges, officeholders at 
all levels, before assuming their duties of 
office, take an oath that is a recognition of 
God’s authority and an undertaking by the 
Official to accomplish the transaction to 
which it refers as required by His laws. 

“The confederated colonies and, later, the 
States organized as a constitutional nation, 
acknowledged the existence of and bowed 
before the Supreme Being. The Declaration 
of Independence phrased in the political 
ideology of Thomas Jefferson, frankly 
grounded its position in the inalienable 
rights endowed by God, the Creator, made 
appeal to Him, the Supreme Judge of the 
World, for the rectitude of that position, 
and expressed trust in the divine providence 
for protection in the fulfillment thereof. 

“The Articles of Confederation recited the 
beneficent intervention of the great Gover- 
nor of the World. The Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation issued annually by the President, 
founded originally on resolution and con- 
tinued through the years by tradition, gives, 
by its continuity and content, a striking 
reflection of the acceptance by our Nation, 
and specifically by our Government, of the 
idea and existence of God. Our coined 
dollar for years beyond memory has carried 
the inscription ‘In God We Trust.’ And the 
constitutions of the several States too are 
replete with declarations placing God at 
the apex of all things. A famous Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court has said 
of them, ‘There is a universal language per- 
vading them all, having one meaning. They 
affirm and reaffirm that this is a religious 
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nation; these are not individual sayings, dec- 
larations of private persons; they are organic 
utterances; they speak the voice of the entire 
people.’ Whatever their religious belief, all 
Americans acknowledge with the fitness of 
recognizing in important human affairs the 
superintending care and control of the Great 
Governor of the Universe and of acknowl- 
edging with thanksgiving His boundless 
favors, of bowing in contrition when visited 
with the penalties of His broken laws. 

“Yes; this America is and always has been 
theistic. The influence which that force 
contributed to our American origins and the 
direction it has given to our progress are 
beyond calculation. Americans of all creeds 
are as one in the depth of our persuasion 
that it is of supreme importance to our 
Nation that our people remain theistic, that 
belief in God shall abide. 

“Yes, this is a religious nation—not a 
Catholic nation, or a Protestant nation, or 
a Jewish nation, but increasingly a genuinely 
free and tolerant society simultaneously 


preserving religious freedom while destroy- 


ing religious bigotry; in a word, a nation, 
as Madison hoped, where ‘Whilst we assert 
for ourselves a freedom to embrace, to pro- 
fess, and to observe the religion which we be- 
lieve to be of Divine origin, we cannot deny 
an equal freedom to those whose minds have 
not yielded to the evidence which has con- 
vinced us. If this freedom be abused, it is 
an offense against God, not against man. To 
God, therefore, not to man, must an account 
of it be rendered.’ 

“And so it is but to be expected that the 
Rotary ideal of service, at base a religious 
concept, does not seek to supplant or inter- 
fere with any religion and assumes, and 
rightly, that its program of service is in 
accord with all religions and in a real sense 
is a reflection of the larger American ideal. 

“And because we are Americans first and 
Rotarians, too, we are aghast at the massive 
threat of the forces that seek to destroy us. 
Organized atheistic society is making a de- 
termined drive for supremacy by conquest 
and infiltration. Conquest by arms we can 
deal with, and we have largely contained 
its expansion because our enemy is equally 
aware that we can deal with it. Infiltration 
is a furtive weapon, elusive, hard to meet 
and to grasp. Our imaginations build pic- 
tures of its size and shape, and the picture 
I draw is not the picture you draw of it. 
But a portrait of ourselves as petrified by 
the fear of this thing is neither true nor 
flattering. Americans of all races and creeds 
have closed ranks against the godless foe. 
Whatever of treasure, or time, of effort re- 
quired to defeat him, we will provide, and 
gladly. But we cannot and must not doubt 
our strength to conserve, without the sacri- 
fice of any, all of the guaranties of justice 
and fair play and simple human dignity 
which have made our land what it is. 

“Our pursuit of this ugly thing has led 
us of late, as a Nation, into another fear, 
namely, that sometimes an infiltration can 
elude us by setting up the barrier of the 
fifth amendment. Our gorge rises in frus- 
trated anger when one suspected of par- 
ticipating in the enemy plan can refuse to 
confirm or deny our suspicions when asked 
the question ‘are you a Communist’ by an- 
swering, ‘I refuse to answer because the an- 
swer may incriminate me and under the fifth 
amendment I cannot be compelled to in- 
criminate myself. If he was hard to dig 
out in the first place, digging out the evi- 
dence to convict him may be harder still, 
and without it he may go his way un- 
hindered even as you and I. 

“Whence and why the privilege of an ac- 
cused not to give evidence against himself? 
Fifteen of the 108 words of the fifth amend- 
ment spell it out: ‘No person shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.’ Substantially the same 
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phrasing imbeds the privilege in the con- 
stitutions of 46 of the 48 States. Only Iowa 
and our own State of New Jersey have not 
given the privilege constitutional sanction 
but raise it instead by statute. But I won- 
der if the statement of it in our Consti- 
tution and statute improves upon the orig- 
inal statement of it in Magna Carta in the 
year 1215, 740 years ago. There it is phrased, 
‘No bailiff from henceforth shall put any man 
to his law upon his own bare saying without 
credible witnesses to prove it.’ 

“For we must go back almost 8 centuries 
to discover the source of the privilege. Our 
constitutions merely declare it; they did not 
create it. 

“The year 1583 probably marks its be- 
ginning in the form we know today. That 
was the year Archbishop Whitgift, a man 
of stern Christian zeal presiding in the 
Court of High Commission in England, de- 
termined to crush heresy wherever its head 
was raised. He proceeded immediately to 
examine clergymen and other suspected per- 
sons, under oath, and to wring from them, by 
one means or another, what happened to fit 
his definition of heresy and subject them 
to punishment which even in retrospect 
makes us shudder. The passions which 
flamed around this practice fed by the growth 
of dissident views, at once religious and 
political, finally forced the courts to a show- 
down in the trial of John Lilburn in 1637. 
Lilburn was an obstreperous and forward 
opponent of the Stuarts. Popularly known 
as Freeborn John, he was something between 
a patriot and a demagog. He was commit- 
ted to prison by the infamous court of the 
star chamber on a charge of printing heret- 
ical and seditious books. Yes, even in those 
days any thinking which did not conform 
was labeled treasonous. On his examination 
he refused to answer the questions put to 
him to show his guilt. Said he, the exam- 
ination was ‘contrary to the laws of God, 
nature, and the kingdom, for any man to 
be his own accuser. For his boldness in 
refusing to answer he was condemned to be 
whipped and pilloried. The sentence was 
executed, but Lilburn preferred a complaint 
to the Parliament. And in 1646 the House 
of Lords vacated the sentence as ‘illegal, and 
most unjust, against the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and law of the land, and Magna Carta.’ 
For the pain of his whipping and the in- 
vasion of his rights as a free man he was 
granted 3,000 pounds in reparation. 

“The privilege, thus established, came into 
full recognition by 1660, extended to include 
an ordinary witness and not just the party 
accused. The colonists who came to America 
brought it with them as the peculiar mark of 
the true Englishman ‘that no man is bound 
to accuse himself’ and, aided perhaps by the 
agitation going on in France in the 1780’s 
against inquisitional practices being fol- 
lowed in that country, it promptly found 
its way into the Bill of Rights being written 
into the State and Federal Constitutions. 

“Has the privilege outlived its usefulness? 
Certainly our times differ from the turbulent 
times which gave it birth—and the reason 
which bred it, revolt against the use of arbi- 
trary power to force men’s consciences on 
the subject of religion is not today’s problem. 
Equally certain is it that more often than not 
those who claim its refuge have committed 
the crimes of which they are accused. Why, 
then, should a civilized people abide a situa- 
tion so highly advantageous to the guilty, 
providing a hiding place for crime and haz- 
arding a general disrespect for law and order 
from the sight of the criminal loose on the 
streets laughing at the prosecutor? 

“Logically why should not a person charged 
with a crime be obliged to give what explana- 
tion he can of the affair? Why should he 
have the privilege of silence? Are we col- 
lectively knaves and fools in the grip of a 
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shibboleth by which those outside the social 
pale escape their just deserts? 

“These questions imply the arguments ad- 
vanced by those who would abolish the priv- 
ilege as a mere tawdy remnant of ancient 
generations, serviceable, indeed necessary, for 
them, but unnecessary in the light of other 
more modern safeguards amply sufficient to 
protect against the abuses which brought it 
about. This contest over compulsory dis- 
closure is not new. Even Shakespeare had 
his doubts. In Hamlet the King soliloquizes: 
‘In the corrupted currents of this world 
offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
and oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself buys 
out the law. But ’tis not so above; there is 
no shuffling; there the action lies in his true 
nature, and, we ourselves are compelled, even 
to the teeth and forehead of our faults, to 
give in evidence.’ 

“But if we pause and think a moment and 
ask ourselves, ‘What is it really that the priv- 
ilege aims to accomplish,’ we come to the dif- 
ferent, and, for me at least, more persuasive 
conclusion that it is not abolition of the 
privilege but greater respect for it that we 
should foster, for the need for it is as great 
or perhaps greater in our day. Our heritage 
as a people is that we are masters of our own 
government, the better to assure the pro- 
tection of individual rights, for it is upon the 
individual and his rights consistent with the 
rights of other individuals that our way of 
life is built, opposing the concept of a society 
as a collective self-subordinating the individ- 
ual and commanding his very life to serve its 
ends. A system of inquisition on mere sus- 
picion or gossip without independent proofs 
tending to show guilt is innately abhorrent to 
us, not for the old woman’s reasons, that it 
is hard upon a man to be obliged to criminate 
himself, but because in the hands of petty 
bureaucrats, whether under James the First 
or under Philip the Second or in the 20th 
century under an American Republic, such a 
system is always certain to be abused. 

“Life magazine recently reminded us of the 
conclusion reached by Arnold Toynbee in his 
just completed mammoth Study of History— 
that communism asks mankind to worship 
mankind as a collective self, but the idol of 
Western liberal humanism is the individual, 
and as truly he is a pipsqueak by comparison, 
the safeguards to preserve him must indeed 
be strong and the watch over him indeed be 
vigilant. 

“No doubt a guilty person may justly be 
called upon to answer at any time, for guilt 
deserves noimmunity. But it is the innocent 
that needs protection. The true reason and 
necessity for the privilege is that any system 
of administration which permits the prose- 
cution to trust habitually to compulsory self- 
disclosure as a source of proof must itself 
suffer morally thereby. The inclination de- 
velops to rely mainly upon such evidence and 
to be satisfied with an incomplete investiga- 
tion of the other sources. The British police 
official who frankly admitted that his lot was 
nicer in India than at home, because ‘It is 
far pleasanter to sit comfortably in the shade 
rubbing red pepper into a poor devil’s eyes 
than to go about in the sun hunting up evi- 
dence against him’ had his American coun- 
terpart in the California police officers who 
only 5 years ago used a stomach pump to 
empty the stomach of a suspected drug 
addict and then obtained his conviction on 
the evidence of the two capsules he dis- 
gorged. ‘This is conduct which shocks the 
conscience,’ said our United States Supreme 
Court, ‘They are methods too close to the 
rack and the screw to permit of constitu- 
tional differentiation.’ 

“The privilege exists then because of the 
reality of the fear, too often proved empiri- 
cally to be well founded, that the power to 
extract answers will beget a forgetfulness of 
the just limitations of that power. The sim- 
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ple and peaceful process of questioning 
breeds a readiness to resort to bullying and 
even to physical force and torture. If there 
is a right to an answer, there soon seems to 
be a right to the expected answer, that is, to 
a confession of guilt. Thus the legitimate 
use grows into an unjust abuse; ultimately, 
the innocent are jeopardized by the en- 
croachments of a bad system. It has been 
the course of human experience over cen- 
turies of struggle that any system which per- 
mits John Doe to be forced to answer on the 
mere suspicion of an officer of the law or of 
the chairman of an investigating committee, 
or on public rumor, or on secret betrayal, is 
a constant danger to all who live under it. 
And thus it is that ‘We are concerned with 
something far more important than secur- 
ing or sustaining a particular conviction. 
Many and conflicting are the criteria by 
which a society is to be deemed good, but per- 
haps no test is more revealing than the char- 
acteristics of its punitive justice. No single 
aspect of our society is more precious and 
more distinctive than that we seek to ad- 
minister criminal justice according to mo- 
rally fastidious standards. These reveal con- 
fidence in our institutions, respect for reason, 
and loyalty to our professions of fairness,’ 
not from overwhelming indulgence of the 
guilty but from basic instincts to secure to 
each of us an equating of the scales in any 
necessarily unequal contest between him and 
the state. The good which the privilege aims 
at consists in that general fact, and not in 
the individual application of it to a given 
claimant. Concede the harm to society when 
the guilty escape—it is a particular harm 
which we suffer for the larger good. Kulski 
in his recent study, ‘The Soviet Regime,’ 
pertinently says: 

“*The totalitarian mind accepts all the 
means which promise the achievement of its 
ends. The democrat is ready to compromise 
some of his ideal ends for the sake of re- 
nouncing means which would involve the 
sacrifice of human lives or freedom. This 
is the major moral issue dividing any to- 
talitarian, be he Communist or Fascist, from 
a genuine democrat.’ ” 

“The current widespread interest in the 
privilege grows, of course, out of its invoca- 
tion before congressional investigating com- 
mittees, particularly those committees in- 
quiring into alleged subversion in Govern- 
ment. Distrust of the fifth amendment was 
a concomitant of such inquiries. Frankness 
with ourselves must compel the acknowledg- 
ment that our resentment toward those who 
invoked its protection led us into a tolera- 
tion of some of the very abuses which 
brought the privilege into being so many 
centuries ago. The abuses took on modern 
dress, it is true—not the rack and the screw, 
but the distorted version of the happenings 
at secret hearings released to the press, the 
shouted epithet at the hapless and helpless 
witness. And woe betide him who cried pro- 
test at this perversion of the legislative in- 
quiry. He was thrust in the mold of a 
sympathizer with and protector of those who 
plead the fifth amendment. Intentionally 
conceived or merely misguided, the result has 
been to engender hate and fear by one cit- 
izen of another, to have us distrust ourselves 
and our institutions, to have us become a 
‘nation afraid’ to borrow from Elmer Davis. 
That path brings us perilously close to de- 
stroying liberty in liberty’s name. But there 
are hopeful signs in recent events that we 
have set things aright and have become 
ashamed of our toleration of the barbarism 
which marked the procedures at some of these 
hearings. It is indeed reason for pure joy 
and relief that a long last our collective con- 
science has sickened of the excesses and is 
demanding the adoption of permanent and 
lasting reforms to curb investigatory abuses. 
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“Dean Griswold, of the Harvard Law 
School, said in a speech in Newark a short 
while ago: 

“One way to evaluate a political instru- 
ment is to consider what the situation would 
be if it did not exist. We may better un- 
derstand the importance of the fifth amend- 
ment by considering what not having it 
would mean. We usually think of the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination either in his- 
torical terms, in the light of past tyrannies, 
or in terms of the embarrassment that a 
witness at a congressional hearing may ex- 
perience as a result of the exposure of po- 
litical mistakes. Let us look, though, at 
the reverse side of the coin in terms of the 
standard operating procedures of the police 
states which have brought the medieval tech- 
niques up to date. If we are not willing to 
let the amendment be invoked, where, over 
time, are we going to stop when police, 
prosecutors, or chairmen want to get people 
to talk? Lurking in the background here 
are really ugly dangers which might trans- 
form our whole system of free government. 
In this light, the frustrations caused by the 
amendment are a small price to pay for the 
fundamental protection it provides. 

“‘The fifth amendment has been very 
nearly a lone sure rock in a time of storm. 
It has been one thing which has held quite 
firm, although something like a juggernaut 
has pushed upon it. It has, thus, through 
all the vicissitudes been a symbol of the 
ultimate moral sense of the community, up- 
holding the best in us, when otherwise there 
was a good deal of wavering under the pres- 
sure of the times.’ 

“When the Master of Man trod the earth, 
He said, ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’ The dictators 
of His day nailed Him to a cross. But the 
truth He brought has uprooted every dic- 
tator since His time. 

“‘The truth shall make you free.’ Free— 
not rich. Freedom was the promise. Since 
that promise was made the centuries have 
waxed and waned, economic tides have risen 
and fallen, but humanity has never ceased 
its struggle to be free. Autocrats have en- 
slaved men, dictators have regimented them, 
tyrants have ground them down. But 1,800 
years after that old promise there was set up 
in America a system of government based 
upon the dignity and inviolability of the in- 
dividual soul, declaring that all men have 
God-given inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. In the 178 
years since that happy event this old world, 
released from tyranny, watered by individual 
liberty, protected and assured by the fifth 
amendment and its companion guaranties, 
revivified by the initiative of millions of free- 
men working in their own way for themselves 
and their children, has produced more of 
human happiness and has made greater 
progress in the arts, sciences, education, and 
economic prosperity than in all the previous 
centuries of experimentation with the abso- 
lute state put together. Are we Americans 
then to cringe before a tyrannical imperial- 
ism so devoid of hope, containing within it 
only the purpose of a degrading slavery, and 
deny our own irresistable strength, grown 
great upon the bread of spiritual evaluation 
of the dignity of the human soul? History, 
past and present, answers an emphatic ‘No.’ 

“It is said in a Rotary publication, ‘Rotary 
seeks all that which brings people together 
and it avoids all which separates them.’ 
For us, then, here tonight, to whom America 
is so much, I would close with Harry Lau- 
der’s story of the lamplighter. The great 
comedian told of sitting at his window in 
his Scotland home many years ago, long 
before the advent of electric lights, watch- 
ing the street lamplighter light the evening 
lights. He would watch him as he would 
place his ladder, climb and light the lamp, 
take down the ladder and go to another, 
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and so on down the street until at last he 
would see the lamplighter no more but could 
tell the way he went by the lamps he had 
lighted. 

“So it is, my friends, with you and me. 
As we go through life, may we be found 
lighting the lamps of truth and justice and 
righteousness, even as our forebears before 
us, so that as time passes and we move 
from the scene of action, our own children 
and their children after them, though we 
will be lost to view, may tell the way we 
went by the lamps we lighted along life’s 
pathway.” 

Senator McCarTuy. I would like to ask Mr. 
Brennan a few questions if I may. 

Mr. Brennan—and despite, as I may say, 
the levity that has preceded this, to me 
this is extremely important. I am sure you 
will agree with that and I won’t even call 
for an answer to that. I would like to ask 
you a question: Do you approve of congres- 
sional investigations and exposure of the 
Communist conspiracy setup? 
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Mr. BRENNAN. Not only do I approve, Sen- 
ator, but personally I cannot think of a 
more vital function of the Congress than the 
investigatory function of its committees, and 
I can’t think of a more important or vital 
objective of any committee investigation 
than that of rooting out subversives in Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator McCartHy. You, of course, I as- 
sume, will agree with me—and a number of 
the members of the committee—that com- 
munism is not merely a political way of life, 
it is a conspiracy designed to overthrow the 
United States Government. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Will you forgive me an em- 
barrassment, Senator. You appreciate that 
Iam a sitting Justice of the Court. There 
are presently pending before the Court some 
cases in which, I believe, will have to be de- 
cided the question what is communism, at 
least in the frame of reference in which those 
particular cases have come before the Court. 

I know, too, that you appreciate that hav- 
ing taken an oath of office it is my obliga- 
tion not to discuss any of those pending 
matters. With that qualification, whether 
under the label communism or any other 
label, any conspiracy to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a conspiracy 
that I not only would do anything appro- 
priate to aid suppressing, but a conspiracy 
which, of course, like every American, I 
abhor. 

Senator McCartHy. Mr. Brennan, I don’t 
want to press you unnecessarily, but the 
question was simple. You have not been 
confirmed yet as a member of the Supreme 
Court. There will come before that Court a 
number of questions involving the all-impor- 
tant issue of whether or not communism is 
merely a political party or whether it repre- 
sents a conspiracy to overthrow this Govern- 
ment, 

I believe that the Senators are entitled to 
know how you feel about that and you won’t 
be prejudicing then any cases by answering 
that question. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Well, let me answer it, try 
to answer it, this way, Senator. Of course, 
my nomination is now before the Senate for 
consideration, nevertheless since October 16 
I have in fact been sitting as a member of 
the Court. The oath I took, I took as un- 
reservedly as I know you took your own, and 
as I know every Senator took his. And I 
know, too, that your oath imposes upon you 
the obligation to ask just such questions as 
these. 

But I am in the position of having an oath 
of my own by which I have to guide my con- 
duct and that oath obligates me not to dis- 
cuss any matter presently pending before the 
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Court, because I have actually sat in con- 
sideration on such matters and the only way 
that the mouth of a member of the Court 
may be opened in expression of an opinion 
in respect of any one of them is a formal 
written opinion when that is finally written 
and filed. 

I do hope you will not feel that in saying 
what I do, I am doing any more than taking 
what I am sure is your Own position that 
each of us has to be faithful to his own oath. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Brennan, we are 
asked to either vote to confirm or reject you. 
One of the things I have maintained is that 
you have adopted the gobbledegook that 
communism is merely a political party, is not 
a conspiracy. 

The Supreme Court has held that it is a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
this country. I am merely asking you a very 
simple question. 

It doesn’t relate to any lawsuit pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Let me repeat it. 

Do you consider communism merely as a 
political party or do you consider it as a 
conspiracy to overthrow this country? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I can only answer, Senator, 
that believe me there are cases now pending 
in which the contention is made, at least in 
the frame of reference in which the case 
comes to the Court, that the definitions 
which have been given by the Congress to 
communism do not fit the particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Senator McCartHy. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. BRENNAN.I say the contention is being 
made in those cases that the congressional 
definition does not fit the particular circum- 
stances presented by the cases. 

Senator McCartTuy. I don’t want to inter- 
rupt you, but would you tell us where and 
when. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Where and when? 

Senator MCCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. BRENNAN. I can’t say anything to you, 
Senator, about a pending matter. 

Senator McCartHy. You just did. You 
said that the Congress, that the definition of 
the Congress dogs not fit—what is the word 
you used? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I said the contention made 
in the particular case—and for that reason 
the issue which is presented to the Court for 
decision—is whether on the particular facts 
in the case now before the Court that defini- 
tion does or does not fit. 

Senator McCarruy. I wonder if the report- 
er would read that to me? 

(Answer read.) 

Senator McCartuy. You know that the 
Congress has defined communism as a con- 
spiracy. You are aware of that, aren’t you? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I know the Congres; has 
enacted a definition; yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. And I think it is im- 
portant before we vote on your confirmation 
that we know whether you agree with that? 

Mr. BRENNAN. You see, Senator, that is 
my difficulty, that I can’t very well say more 
to you than that there are contending posi- 
tions taken in given cases before us. 

Senator O’MaAHONEY. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the Senator from Wisconsin will yield? 

Senator MCCARTHY. Before I yield, I would 
like to get an answer to this. This is all 
important. I would like to know whether or 
not the young man who is proposed for the 
Supreme Court feels that communism is a 
conspiracy or merely a political party. Now 
just so you won’t be in the dark about my 
reason for asking that, the Daily Worker, all 
of the Communist-lip papers, and the Com- 
munist witnesses who have appeared before 
my committee—I assume the same is true of 
Senator EASTLAND’S committee—have taken 
the position that it is merely a political 
party. I want to know whether you agree 
with that. That will affect your decision. 
It will affect my decision on how to vote on 
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your confirmation. I hope it will affect the 
decision of other Senators. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Senator, believe me I appre- 
ciate that what to one man is the path of 
duty may to another man be the path of 
folly, but I simply cannot venture any com- 
ment whatever that touches upon any mat- 
ter pending before the Court. 

Senator MCCARTHY. Mr. Brennan, I am not 
asking you to touch upon anything pending 
before the Court. I am asking you the gen- 
eral question: 

Do you consider communism merely as a 
political party or do you consider it as a 
conspiracy to overthrow this country? 

And I remind you that the Supreme Court 
has already stated that it is a conspiracy. 
The House and the Senate have so stated. I 
just would like to know how you feel about 
that. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Senator, I cannot answer, I 
am sorry to say, beyond what I have. 

Senator MCCARTHY., I yield to the Senator, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Just let me clarify 
this. The Senator from Wisconsin has made 
it perfectly clear, as I understand it, that he 
is not asking the Justice to make any state- 
ment with respect to a pending case. There- 
fore, the oath of office that the Justice may 
have taken is not involved. 

Senator MCCARTHY. Right. 

Senator O’MAHONEY, There is now pend- 
ing before the Senate a resolution, sent here 
by the executive branch of the Government, 
by the President of the United States, who 
appeared before us in a joint session of Con- 
gress in which he asked Congress to pass a 
resolution authorizing him to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the 
defense of any nation in the Middle East, 
undescribed though the Middle East was in 
the resolution, at the request of any nation 
there, which was being attacked by inter- 
national communism. 

Now the question I think that is in the 
mind of the Senator from Wisconsin is the 
question which I think has already been 
settled and on which you must have clear 
views. Do you believe that international 
communism is a conspiracy against the 
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free nations? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Yes; that question I answer 
definitely and affirmatively. I did not 
understand that was the question the Sena- 
tor was asking me. 

Senator O’MaHoney. I don’t think the 
Senator was asking you to enter into the de- 
tails of any particular case. 

Me Mr. BRENNAN. I can say without qualifica- 
on. 

Senator McCartTHy. You have stated it very 
well. 

Senator JENNER. May I interrupt right 
there? Does the Senator from Wyoming 
and does the Senator from Wisconsin draw 
a distinction between international com- 
munism and communism? 

Senator O’ManHoney. I don’t. 

Senator McCartuy. I don’t draw a dis- 
tinction. 

Senator JENNER. I would like to know Mr. 
Justice Brennan’s answer to that. Do you 
draw a distinction between international 
communism and communism? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Let me put it this way, 
Senator. This is the difficulty. There are 
cases where, as I recall it, the particular 
issue is whether membership, what is mem- 
bership, and whether if there is membership, 
does that come within the purview of the 
congressional statutes aimed at the conspir- 
acy? I can’t necessarily comment on those 
aspects because they are actual issues before 
the Court under the congressional legisla- 
tion. 

Senator JENNER. That is why it raises a 
question in my mind. In other words, if we 
have a Communist Party in the United 
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States and the congressional commiitee has 
ascertained that it is hooked up with inter- 
national communism, yet the domestic party 
might contend they are just national Com- 
munists, would that influence your think- 
ing? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Nothing would influence my 
thinking. All I am trying to get across is 
that I do have an obligation not to discuss 
any issues that are touched upon in cases 
before the Court. 

Senator JENNER. I think in the question 
that Senator O’MaHonEy placed—read the 
question, will you, please, Mr. Reporter, and 
the answer. 

(Question and answer read.) 

Senator JENNER. Delete the word “inter- 
national” and just leave in the word “com- 
munism,’? what would be your answer? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Of course, I accept the find- 
ings as they have been made by the Congress. 
The only thing I am trying to do, Senator, is 
to make certain that nothing I say touches 
upon the actual issues before us growing out 
of that legislation as applied in particular 
cases. 

Senator HENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire—— 

Senator Jenner. Had you finished? 

Senator HENNINGS. I am trying to clarify 
this. 

Senator McCarTHY. Will you yield? 

Senator Hennines. Not at this moment. 
I want to see if I can clarify this. I happen 
to be a member of this committee. I want 
to be as courteous to the Senator from Wis- 
consin as I can be, but I propose to ask the 
question unless the chairman stops it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Senator MCCARTHY. May I ask, may I ad- 
dress myself to the Chair? Mr. Chairman, I 
had the floor. I had yielded along a certain 
line of questioning. I don’t know what the 
rule was you adopted the other day. It was 
certainly courteous for you to let me come in 
here and ask questions. I would like very 
much, and tomorrow, if you will bear with 
me, I would like to be able to get an answer. 

Senator HENNINGS. I will be delighted to 
bear with the Senator as long as the Senator 
will permit me to bear with him. I have 
been recognized by the Chair and I have 
asked permission to ask Mr. Justice Brennan 
a question. 

The CHARMAN. I will permit you to do 
that. We are not taking Senator MCCARTHY 
off his feet. 

Senator HENNINGS. It is simply in an ef- 
fort to clarify this. 

The CHARMAN. Now proceed. 

Senator HENNINGS. How long have you 
been practicing law, Mr. Brennan? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Since 1931. Senator, which 
I guess is—this is 1957, that is 26 years. 

Senator HENNINGS. Not quite as long as a 
good many of us here have. You are indeed 
most singularly honored and fortunate, I 
think, at your age to have been designated 
by the President to such a high place. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator HENNINGS. You are familiar with 
the law of conspiracy, aren’t you? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Yes; I am indeed. 

Senator HENNINGS. Is your dilemma, may I 
suggest, arising from the general proposition 
as to what constitutes a conspiracy, and 
what in that connection may constitute cer- 
tain overt acts, or the clear and present 
danger as defined by Mr. Justice Holmes, and 
such other factors as may relate to the gen- 
eral proposition? 

Mr. BRENNAN. That is partly some of the 
issues. 

Senator Hennincs. That is part of it. Iam 
speaking to you as a lawyer. 

Mr. Brennan. That’s right, sir. 

Senator HENNINGS. Your dilemma, I take it, 
does not arise from general propositions as 
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laid down by the Congress that communism 
is a conspiracy? 

Mr. BRENNAN. It is not. 

Senator HENNINGS. Against the security 
and welfare of the United States? 

Mr. BRENNAN. It is not. 

Senator HENNINGS. Is that correct? 

-Mr. BRENNAN. That is correct. 

Senator HENNINGS. I have not had the 
pleasure of knowing you, sir. I am simply 
trying to, if I can, clarify for my mind and 
for that of others who may be so disposed to 
accept part of your explanation. The law of 
conspiracy—I happen to have taught law a 
little bit, and practiced it, a little longer than 
you have perhaps; I am not as good a lawyer, 
sir, as you are, I am sure, however—I do 
think that the elements of conspiracy in any 
case are matters depending upon the facts in 
the instant case; are they not? 

Mr. BRENNAN. That is exactly the point. 

Senator HENNINGS, Is that what you are 
trying to get at? 

Mr. BRENNAN. That is what Iam. I have 
not done it well. 

Senator HENNINGS. I thought perhaps you 
were. 

Senator JENNER. My question, Mr. Chair- 
man, was not based on cases pending. My 
question was in a similar vein. 

In view of that, would you answer the 
question? 

Mr. Brennan. The answer is “Yes.” 
sorry to have confused the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator McCartHy, you 
may proceed. 

Senator McCartHy. Let’s see if we finally 
have the answer to this, Mr. Justice. You 
do agree that communism, striking the word 
“international” from it, communism does 
constitute a conspiracy against the United 
States—I am not talking about any case 
pending. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Thank you. 

You have sent to me at my request two 
speeches that you delivered covering, among 
other things, the subject of congressional 
investigating committees. There may be 
more which you have not sent me. I know 
that a man doesn’t save all of his speeches— 
at least I don’t. 

Mr. BRENNAN. May I suggest, Senator, not 
to interrupt you—— 

Senator McCartuy. Certainly. 

Mr. BRENNAN. There was only one more 
which I delivered on this subject and that 
is the same one virtually as the one you 
have that I supplied you with that was made 
in Red Bank, N. J. 

Senator McCartuy. If I can interrupt my- 
self there, could you send me a copy of that 
speech before your vote comes up? 

Mr. BRENNAN. That one I don’t have. That 
is the one I do not have, but it is the same as 
the one in Red Bank. 

Senator MCCARTHY. I just wonder if any- 
where in these two speeches you sent me you 
make any distinction between good investi- 
gations of communism and bad investiga- 
tions. 

As I read the speeches—and there is noth- 
ing secret about them—you make a blanket 
charge against congressional investigating 
committees, and at the risk of becoming 
boresome by repetition, you do a very good 
job of handling the King’s English. But I 
just wonder if anywhere in these two 
speeches you distinguish between the good 
committee and bad committee or are all 
committees that investigate communism 
bad? 

Mr. Brennan. Senator, I’m sorry you read 
them that way. Certainly if they may be 
read that way, they were not intended, that 
was not what I intended to say. 

If I may suggest what I had in mind, it 
was this: I was not concerned primarily 
with any committee as such. What troubled 
me was largely this: I think that committee 
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investigations are so vital a part of congres- 
sional work that it is awfully important that 
what those committees do in the discharge 
of their work has the complete confidence of 
all of us, because I think when people become 
more interested in how the job is done than 
that the job is done, we have a symptom of 
a condition which threatens to impair the 
vitality of the job and the job is too im- 
portant. 

The symptom in this instance, as I saw 
it, was also in a form in which aspects of 
fair play came in. By that I mean this: I 
suppose there is no American heritage that 
all of us cherish more than that of the right 
to fair play. And I mean not only do Ameri- 
cans expect fair play of their courts and 
their administrative agencies but, I think, 
as well of investigating committees. I don’t 
think Americans distinguish justice in that 
sense as court justice, or agency justice, 
or legislative justice, and they are the things 
that I commented upon in those speeches— 
and really not the one in Boston, I think, 
at all. I know you said earlier that I char- 
acterized congressional committee investi- 
gations as Salem witch hunts. I don’t think 
I made reference to any committees. 

Senator McCarry. You did, sir. Would 
you like to have me quote the speech in 
which you do refer to it? 

Here we are. Do you have your speech 
given at Boston on the 17th of March 1954, if 
you will turn to page 12. Let me read the 
entire sentence, “The enemy’—and you 
were making a grand speech against com- 
munism generally—“The enemy deludes him- 
self if he thinks he detects in some practices 
in the contemporary scene reminiscent of 
the Salem witch hunts, any signs that our 
courage has failed us and that fear has pal- 
sied our hard-won concept of justice and 
fair play.” 

Can I ask you in connection with that, 
now that your memory has been refreshed, 
have you seen indications of Salem witch 
hunts in the congressional investigations of 
communism? 

Mr. BRENNAN. That is just the point, Sen- 
ator. I didn’t make any reference to con- 
gressional committees in that comment. 

Senator McCartHy. Could you answer that, 
Mr. Justice? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I shall, Senator. 

Senator McCartHy. Have you seen any 
indication? J3 

Senator WILEY. Let him answer. 

Senator McCartHy. I will do the question- 
ing unless I yield to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Senator McCartHy. The question is, Do 
you find any evidence of Salem witch hunts? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I couldn’t say that of any 
congressional committee. What I was 
thinking of was this: There was a general 
atmosphere that bothered me, and I think 
a lot of other Americans about this time. 
This was in 1954 and before that, when we 
seemed generally to be highly hysterical, as 
I think I quoted in my speech, did I not, 
and quoted Ann O’Hare McCormick some- 
thing to the effect that a picture of ourselves 
as a Nation petrified by the fear of com- 
munism is neither true nor flattering. 

It was the general notion—not congres- 
sional committees—but there was a general 
feeling of hysteria that I felt was very un- 
fortunate and many things were symptoms 
of it, not congressional committees. There 
were lots of other aspects as I saw it at the 
time. 

That is what I had reference to. I want 
to make it clear that I never have said that 
congressional committees were embarked on 
Salem witch hunts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Justice, I would like to 
ask you a question there. Senator McCar- 
THY has placed in the record two speeches. 

What particular investigations did you 
have reference to in that? 
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Mr. BRENNAN. I made reference in the 
speech itself generally to congressional in- 
quiries and I did say particularly in respect 
of inquiries into subversion in Government. 
The actual language was—I was dealing here 
with the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion—and what I said was— 

“The current widespread interest in the 
privilege grows of course out of its invoca- 
tion before congressional investigating com- 
mittees, particularly those committees in- 
quiring into alleged subversion in Govern- 
ment. Distrust of the fifth amendment was 
a concomitant of such inquiries. Frankness 
with ourselves must compel the acknowl- 
edgment that our resentment toward those 
who invoked its protection led us into a tol- 
eration of some of the very abuses which 
brought the privilege into being so many 
centuries ago.” 

I was concerned—and I was not speaking 
as a member of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court although I did sit on that court—as 
an American speaking his piece about a 
scene which bothered me. 

I felt we were letting ourselves dissipate 
and in fact were dissipating our energies 
to meet this very great threat which con- 
cerned me as much as that did every Amer- 
ican. 

Senator McCartuy. Could I correct you? 

The CHAIRMAN. Let him finish his answer. 

Senator McCartuy. I knew the justice 
would want to be corrected if I may. He 
said he was not a member of the court. 

The CHAIRMAN. He said he was a member 
of the court. He said he was not speaking as 
a member of the court. 

Senator MCCARTHY. I beg your pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan. 

Mr. BRENNAN. I just felt, as I think many 
of us did at the time, that we ought to 
regain our perspective in order better to do 
the job that had to be done of licking this 
terrible thing. 

Fhe CHAIRMAN. What I want to know is: 
There was the Fort Monmouth investigation. 
There were others. In any of these speeches 
did you have reference to any particular in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. BRENNAN. No; I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. If so, which was it? 

Mr. BRENNAN. No; I did not. I had no re- 
ference to any particular investigation nor 
to any particular place where investigation 
was being made. It was just a general ob- 
servation of things as they appeared to me 
at the time. 

Senator McCartHy. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Senator McCar- 
THY. 

Senator McCarry. In your speech at 
Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I never made a speech at 
Fort Monmouth. 

Senator McCartHy. Fort Monmouth Ro- 
tary Club, February 23, 1955. 

Mr. BRENNAN. That is not Fort Monmouth. 
That was in Red Bank. Red Bank, of course, 
is a community near the location of Fort 
Monmouth. But this was the assembled 
Rotary Clubs of Monmouth County who an- 
nually have a—it is not quite a convention 
but a meeting in which representatives of 
all the Rotary Clubs from the county meet 
and I was asked to address them on the sub- 
ject of the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion which is what that is about. 

Senator McCartuy. The speech is entitled, 
and I didn’t give it the title, you did your- 
self, Monmouth Rotary Club, February 23, 
1955. . 

Mr. BRENNAN. That’s what it is. 
Fort Monmouth. 

Senator MCCARTHY. I understand you now. 
You talk about a terror abroad. What did 
you mean, a terror against communism or 
what kind of a terror are you talking about? 
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Mr. BRENNAN. I meant communism, the 
terror. What I said was this: 

“Emphatically today’s days are lived in 
the high tension of alarm. Not only is it 
that everywhere in the world is there an 
uneasy sense that we are in the midst of pro- 
found changes in our social, political, and 
economic life, nor merely that the flow of 
events seems to be forcing men and nations 
relentlessly to a choice between strikingly 
different and strongly competing philoso- 
phies of national life. Rather is it that there 
is an increasing consciousness of a terror 
abroad in the world which if it could, would 
turn the clock back to the dark days of 
tyranny and oppression from which this 
America provided escape and asylum not 
for our forebears alone but for all peoples 
whose children wear with us the label 
‘American.’ ” 

I was talking about communism. 

Senator MCCARTHY. Then you were talk- 
ing about the terrorism against communism? 

Mr. Brennan, at that time you were speak- 
ing in Monmouth, we were conducting an 
investigation there. 

Mr. BRENNAN. No; I was not speaking of 
the terrorism against communism. 

I was speaking of the terrorism of com- 
munism and, frankly, if there was any inves- 
tigation going on at Fort Monmouth at that 
time, I did not know it. 

Senator MCCARTHY. You didn’t know that 
at all? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Not at that time. I knew 
there had been investigations at Monmouth, 
but whether they were at the time of that 
address, I don’t know. 

Senator McCartruy. I may be a bit dense 
this morning, but the terror abroad which 
you condemned is the terror of what? 

Mr. BRENNAN. The terror which is com- 
munism; that it what I was talking about. 

Senator McCartHy. Were you approving 
that terror or condemning it? 

Mr. BRENNAN, I was condemning it? 

Senator MCCARTHY. You were condemning 
this terror? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Yes. 

Senator McCarTuy. You thought there 
should not be a terror of communism? 

Mr. BRENNAN, I pray God we get rid of it 
quickly. 

Senator McCartHy. At the time, you were 
telling your audience there should not be a 
terror of communism, isn’t that right? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Perhaps we don’t say the 
same thing. I was saying communism was 
the terror and it was communism that was 
abroad. It was communism that would turn 
the clock back to the days of tyranny. 

Senator HENNINGS. You speak of terror in 
the French revolutionary sense of terror. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Exactly. 

Senator McCartHy. Have you ever ap- 
proved an investigation of the Communist 
exposure? If you will think back, and you 
have made speeches saying you were against 
communism—have made some fine high- 
sounding speeches along that line—while 
you have been making those speeches against 
communism generally, can you tell us where 
you have approved a single investigation of 
the same Communists you were talking 
about? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Senator, I don’t know quite 
what you mean where I have approved. I 
say and I say again that I think we cannot 
do enough to make certain that this fight is 
won. 

We can’t do enough to see that anything 
like it within or out of Government is ex- 
posed. What I was talking to was a premo- 
nition I felt that unless it were approached 
differently than it was being approached, we 
would lose our eyes—would get our eyes 
off the target and on other things whic 
would dissipate our energies to do it. i 

That’s what I was talking about. 
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Senator McCartHy. We will get back to 
that different approach that you have in 
mind in a minute, if the Chair will bear 
with me. In the meantime, I may say, I 
have a rather long memory, I think at least 
3 minutes, I recall the question I asked 
you. 

The question is, Have you ever approved an 
investigation of the Communist exposure? 
If you will just think back in any of these 
speeches, have you ever approved by one lit- 
tle word the exposure of Communists, either 
by the Internal Security Committee, the 
House committee, by the investigating com-. 
mittee, any other committee? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I had no occasion in either 
of these speeches. I don’t recall I have 
had any other occasions when I affirmatively 
in public, Senator, got up to say what I just 
said now. I can only say that if I ever had 
I would have said precisely what I said now: 
That I was very much for it, very, very much 
for it. 

I just want to be certain that we don’t, as 
I put it before, dissipate our energies by not 
doing it as effectively as we could. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Justice, you say 
what you would have said. What did you 
mean when you referred to the barbarism of 
investigating committees? 

Mr. BRENNAN. What I think I actually 
said. 

Senator McCartuy. If you will take about 
2 pages while you are looking it over, you 
will find you were not referring to investi- 
gation of graft, corruption, or fraud; you 
were referring to investigation of com- 
munism, and you referred to the barbarism 
of the committees. 

I would like to know where we had been 
barbaric in exposing communism. 

Mr. BRENNAN. May I read exactly what I 
said, please? 

Senator McCartHy. Would you give me the 
page? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I don’t know whether it is 
the same on your copy. It is page 11, and 
it starts, “The current widespread interest 
in the privilege.” Do you have that? 

Senator McCartnuy. It is O. K; TUN find 
it. 

Mr. BRENNAN. I had read before— 

“Frankness with ourselves must compel 
the acknowledgment that our resentment 
toward those who invoked its protection led 
us into a toleration of some of the very 
abuses which brought the privilege into 
being so many centuries ago. The abuses 
took on modern dress, it is true—not the rack 
and the screw, but the distorted version of 
the happenings at secret hearings released 
to the press, the shouted epithet at the hap- 
less and helpless witness. And woe betide 
him who cried protest at this perversion of 
the legislative inquiry. He was thrust in the 
mold of a sympathizer with and protector of 
those who plead the fifth amendment.” 

Senator McCartHy. Could I be rude and 
interrupt you there? You talked about the 
epithets hurled at hapless and helpless wit- 
nesses. Could you give us one example of 
such epithets? 

Mr. BRENNAN. No; these, Senator, were 
honestly illustrations, a little artists’ license, 
if you please, of what it was I was getting at. 
I can’t tell you exactly now what it is I had 
in mind, but I know that there was certain- 
ly an impression abroad—and, believe me, I 
think actually the appearance for this pur- 
pose is as bad or almost as bad as the actual- 
ity—that witnesses in some of these 
instances were not treated as I am presently 
being treated, for example. 

Senator McCartHuy. Could you name—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait just a minute. Did 
you conclude your answer? 

Mr. BRENNAN. These are merely illustra- 
tive. I can’t name any specific instances 
for -you, Senator; no. 
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Senator McCartHy. While you were talk- 
ing about the epithets that are being hurled 
at hapless and helpless victims, when you 
were talking about Communist investiga- 
tions, you did not have in mind any single 
incident; is that right? 

Mr. Brennan. If you get back to those 
days, you will recall—it is hard completely 
to recapture them—that there was a great 
deal written and said on this subject. I 
don’t suppose there was a community in 
the country where this whole business was 
not very widely discussed. 

I know I had the impression and I think 
many others did that there were witnesses 
at whom epithets were shouted, that there 
were distorted versions of the happenings 
at secret hearings released to the press. We 
certainly had the impression, and I can’t 
tell you from any actual knowledge but, as 
I said before, I think the appearance of that 
kind of thing in our concept of it in America 
is as bad in its ultimate result as is the 
actuality. 

Senator JENNER. May I interrupt? Did 
you ever hear any of the epithets that were 
hurled at the committee members? . 

Mr. Brennan. No, sir. 

Senator JENNER. Some of those were 
pretty bad, too. 

Mr. BRENNAN. I can well imagine. 

Senator McCarruy. You were a justice of 
the New Jersey court? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Yes; I was at that time. 

Senator MCCARTHY. People were entitled to 
think when you made a statement that you 
were basing it on fact. Do I understand 
now that when you talked about epithets 
being hurled at hapless and helpless victims 
you had no incident in mind, that you were 
merely speaking from what you thought 
might have been an impression created? 

Mr. Brennan. No; I probably did, but I 
don’t remember. Certainly that was a gen- 
eral impression. 

Senator McCartHy. Now, you talked about 
the barbarism of committees. 

Mr. BRENNAN. May I get to that? 

Senator McCARTHY. Yes; if you would. I 
would like to know where the committees 
have been barbaric? 

Mr. BRENNAN (reading): 

“Intentionally conceived or merely mis- 
guided, the result has been to engender hate 
and fear by one citizen of another, to have 
us distrust ourselves and our institutions, 
to have us become a ‘nation afraid,’ to bor- 
row from Elmer Davis. That path brings 
us perilously close to destroying liberty in 
liberty’s name. But there are hopeful signs 
in recent events that we have set things 
aright and have become ashamed of our tol- 
eration. of the barbarism which marked the 
procedures at some of these hearings. It is, 
indeed, reason for pure joy and relief that 
at long last your collective conscience has 
sickened of the excesses and is demainding 
the adoption of permanent and lasting re- 
forms to curb investigatory abuses.” 

Senator McCarrHy. From what page are 
you reading? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I am not sure we have the 
same one. 

Senator McCartuy. We need not have that. 
What were the hopeful signs that we were 
getting sick of the excesses? 

Mr. BRENNAN. I recall 

Senator McCartHy. You are giving a good 
opening there. 

Mr. BRENNAN. I know there were suggested 
procedures for changing it, for changes rather 
in the procedures followed by investigating 
committees. I don’t mean related particu- 
larly to the committees that were engaged 
in this inquiry but to committee procedures, 
generally. 

I remember that there was something like 
that, whether they actually became effective 
or not. 
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Senator HENNINGS. There were many of 
them and hearings were held by the Com- 
mittee on Rules if the Chair will bear with 
me. 

Senator McCarruy. Let’s get down to that. 

We are being asked to approve the nomi- 
nation of a Supreme Court Justice. He talks 
about the barbaric procedures. I would like 
to hand you a copy of the rules under which 
the investigating committee acted and it is 
identical, I believe, to the rules under which 
the other investigating committees acted. 

Is there anything barbaric in that or is 
there anything barbaric that you know of 
by any other committee? 

And, Mr. Brennan, just so there is no doubt 
in your mind, I have been reading in the 
Daily Worker and in the—I don’t intimate 
that you are even remotely a Communist or 
anything like that. 

Mr. BRENNAN. I have never read a copy of 
it. 
Senator McCartHy. Ido. Ireadit. I have 
been reading in every leftwing paper, the 
same type of gobble-dy-gook that I find in 
your speeches talking about the barbarism of 
committees, the same Salem witch hunts. I 
just wonder if a Supreme Court Justice can 
hide behind his robes and conduct a guerrilla 
warfare against investigating committees and 
you talked about barbaric procedures. 

I wonder if there is, in which you would 
improve the rules that we work under? 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Senator, I must say that 
I didn’t say anything about barbaric proce- 
dures. What I said I think refers back to 
the general business of press releases and 
epithets and so forth, toleration of that “bar- 
barism,” that is what I was talking about. I 
think they are synonomous. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait just a minute now. 
We will take a recess until 10:30 in the morn- 
ing. 

There are a number of witnesses who de- 
sire to appear. 

The Chair will appoint Senator O’MAHONEY, 
Senator Ervin, and Senator Dirksen to if 
possible hear those witnesses this afternoon 
and see if their testimony is of enough im- 
portance so that they should come before the 
full committee in open hearing. 

That does not include your questions, Sen- 
ator McCartHy. You can proceed in the 
morning. 

Mr. Smith, Mrs. Seitz, you will contact the 
Senator from Wyoming, please. 

We will now recess until 10:30 in the morn- 
ing. 

(Whereupon, at 1p. m. the hearing was 
adjourned, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m. Wed- 
nesday, February 27, 1957.) 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote on 
the question of confirmation of this nom- 
ination. I assume—because of Mr. 
Brennan’s attacks on anyone who dares 
fight subversives in this country—that 
perhaps he qualifies in the minds of some 
Senators for a position on the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. President, with that statement I 
rest. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should remind the Senate that the 
two speeches made by Mr. Brennan—one 
to the Monmouth Rotary Club, and the 
other to the Charitable Irish Society; 
one in 1954 and the other in 1955—are 
printed in the hearings of the Judiciary 
Committee in connection with this nom- 
ination. I think there are only two para- 
graphs which I need read in order to 
clarify the matter. As appears on page 
17 of the hearings, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarruy] asked the 
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following question, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

Senator McCartuy. I would like to ask 
Mr. Brennan a few questions if I may. 

Mr. Brennan, and despite, as I may say, 
the levity that has preceded this, to me this 
is extremely important. I am sure you will 
agree with that and I won’t even call for 
an answer to that. I would like to ask you 
a question: Do you approve of congressional 
investigations and exposure of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy setup? i 

Mr. BRENNAN. Not only do I approve, Sen- 
ator, but personally I cannot think of a more 
vital function of the Congress than the in- 
vestigatory function of its committees, and 
I can’t think of a more important or vital 
objective of any committee investigation 
than that of rooting out subversives in Goy- 
ernment. 


I think that is a clear statement of 
Mr. Brennan’s frame of mind with re- 
spect to this function of the Con- 
eress. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Illinois was present at the time 
when Mr. Brennan was being interro- 
gated. If so, the Senator from Illinois 
will recall that it took us perhaps half 
an hour or three-quarters of an hour to 
get Mr. Brennan to answer the simple 
question of whether he felt that commu- 
nism was a conspiracy or merely was a 
political system. I questioned him on 
that point; the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] questioned him; and I þe- 
lieve that other Senators did likewise. 

However, as the Senator from Illinois 
will recall, Mr. Brennan was extremely 
reluctant. Even after the Supreme 
Court has held that communism is a 
conspiracy, Mr. Brennan—who wishes 
to go on that Court—was reluctant to 
tell us whether he felt it was a conspiracy 
or merely was a political system. 

I say to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois that. if nothing else, that half 
hour or three-quarters of an hour of 
questioning shows Mr. Brennan’s frame 
of mind toward the Communist conspir- 
acy, and shows how he will hold while 
he serves on the Supreme Court. It 
shows his supreme unfitness to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must say the com- 
mittee acted carefully, and, with the 
highest respect for the opinions of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 
There was, however, an element which 
had to be taken into account. It must 
not be forgotten that Justice Brennan 
has been sitting on the Supreme Court. 
He has been sitting on cases, as a mat- 
ter of fact. So there was a self-imposed 
inhibition as to how far he could go 
without violating what he thought was 
the proper path of duty. I think his an- 
swers were most responsive, and indi- 
cated how very mindful he was of the 
duty he was under as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. There was no reluc- 
tance on his part, as I interpret his state- 
ment, and I heard all the testimony. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not care to 
pursue this matter indefinitely. I am 
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sure Brennan’s nomination will be con- 
firmed, but I am also certain the Sena- 
tor will agree with me it was most un- 
usual for the committee to try to coax 
a nominee for the Supreme Court to tell 
us whether or not he believed that com- 
munism was a conspiracy—which the 
Supreme Court itself has held—or 
whether it is merely a political system. 
The Senator knows it took us at least 
half an hour, if not more, to get him to 
answer that simple question, and that 
question is not pending before the Su- 
preme Court. So he had no inhibitions 
about answering that question, so far as 
cases pending ‘were concerned. That 
showed the frame of mind of this indi- 
vidual, whose nomination the Senate is 
about to confirm, I assume. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to con- 
clude, I thought Justice Brennan showed 
a proper discretion in the matter, so that 
he could never be charged with pre- 
judging an issue which might come be- 
fore the Supreme Court. With that 
statement, I conclude my observations 
of this particular nomination. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, so far as 
I know, every Senator on this side of 
the aisle is ready to vote on the nomi- 
nation, but this debate shows such a 
great difference of opinion on the other 
side of the aisle that I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, so we can have a full 
attendance of the Senate in reaching 
our final decision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Wil- 
liam Joseph Brennan, Jr., to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


NEW REPORTS—THE SUPREME 
COURT 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Charles E. Whittaker to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] asked 
that this nomination be considered at 
this time. That is the reason why the 
motion was made to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the executive calendar. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, very much for this oppor- 
tunity. 

During the morning hour I read into 
the Recor a statement relating to Judge 
Whittaker. 

Let me say for the benefit of Senators 
who may not have been present at that 
time that the nomination of Judge Whit- 
taker was approved yesterday in the 
Committee on the Judiciary by a unani- 
mous vote, there being 10 members out 
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of 15 present. All 10 voted for confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Judge Whit- 
taker. 

I know of no man, in my own legal 
experience, who has been better quali- 
fied to adorn the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States than Charles 
Whittaker. As I have said, he does not 
belong to my political faith. In such 
matters I think lawyers like to believe 
that politics does not make very much 
difference. So it is with great pride that 
I respectfully urge upon my colleagues 
the prompt confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Charles Whittaker to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On previous occasions 
the Senate confirmed his nomination to 
be a district judge, and his nomination to 
be a judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth District. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Charles E. 
Whittaker to be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of W. Wilson White to be an 
Assistant Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of M. Hepburn Many to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Donald C. Moseley to be 
United States marshal for the western 
district of Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be imme- 
diately notified of all nominations con- 
firmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks an article on the Middle 
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East crisis, written by Chalmers M. 
Roberts, one of our most capable cor- 
respondents in the field of foreign re- 
lations, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of today. 

Mr. Roberts’ article deals with the 
Israeli situation. To accompany this 
article, I also ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp the 
first part of this morning’s Drew Pear- 
son column, under the heading “Israelis 
‘Victims of Doublecross.’ ” 

There being no objection, the article 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 19, 1957] 


ISRAELIS “CAN’T AGREE” To RETURN To GAZA 
By BELLIGERENT EGYPT—No NEW PLEDGES 
GIVEN Mrs. MEIR DURING MEETING HERE 
WITH DULLES 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The Middle East crisis deepened yesterday. 
Arab pressures on Israel mounted, and the 
United States refused any new assurances to 
Israel in the face of disagreement over earlier 
American pledges. 

The overriding question was’ whether 
Israel would resort to arms because of the 
Egyptian takeover from the United Nations 
of the Gaza Strip civil administration. Add- 
ing to the crisis atmosphere was a new Saudi 
Arabian threat to blockade the Straits of 
Tiran, leading to the Gulf of Aqaba. 

There were differing interpretations of the 
assurances the United States had given Israel 
at the time Israeli troops were withdrawn 
from Egypt. And there were different ver- 
sions of what transpired at an hour-and-55- 
minute meeting here yesterday between Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles and Israeli 
Foreign Minister Golda Meir. 


NO NEW PLEDGES 


At the Capitol, Dulles was quoted by Sen- 
ators as having told a closed Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee meeting that he 
had given Israel no new assurances. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, told newsmen he had asked 
what new assurances, if any, the Secretary 
had given Mrs. Meir earlier in the day. FUL- 
BRIGHT said Dulles replied: “None whatso- 
ever.” 

Some Senators also said Dulles gave an 
optimistic report of conditions in the Middle 
East, the Associated Press reported. 

The Dulles-Meir conference was followed 
by one nearly as long between the Israeli 
minister and her aides with a group of 
Dulles’ assistants in order to draft a joint 
statement. At the time of the Dulles-Meir 
meeting word had not yet been received by 
the State Department of the new Saudi Ara- 
bian threat to free passage of Israeli-bound 
shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The joint statement left the impression 
that Dulles had listened to Mrs. Meir’s com- 
plaints that the United States, in effect, was 
letting Israel down by not acting to prevent 
the Egyptian take-over in Gaza and that he 
had refused to offer any new plan of action 
or any new assurances. 

In that statement one paragraph was de- 
voted to Mrs. Meir’s deep concern at the re- 
turn of Egypt to Gaza and the reduction of 
the U. N.’s responsibilities there. The state- 
ment went on to stress the gravity with 
which Israel viewed these events which 
Israel considers “contrary to the assumptions 
and expectations expressed by her and 
others” at the U. N. and subsequently and, 
finally, the Israeli anxiety at reports that 
Israeli shipping may be blockaded in the 
gulf and in the Suez Canal, and that Egypt 
will maintain a state of belligerency toward 
Israel. 
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The next paragraph, devoted to Dulles’ 
remarks, did not directly refer to any of 
Mrs. Meir’s points. Instead it said the Sec- 
retary “reaffirmed” that American policy 

_continued to be what it has been. 

Dulles expressed the view that the United 
States was “concerned with current develop- 
ments” and would “continue to use its in- 
‘fluence in seeking peace and tranquility.” 
Then he said the United States stands 
“firmly by the hopes and expectations it had 
expressed with regard to the situation which 
should prevail” as to the U. N. responsibility 

‘in Gaza, free passage in the Straits of Tiran 
leading to the Gulf of Aqaba and settlement 
of the Suez Canal dispute. 

Behind these generalizations, however, is 
a deep Israeli anxiety over the course of 
events in the Middle East. And there was an 
apparent disagreement over just what the 
United States has, or has not, given Israel 
in the way of “assurances.” 


FIRM ASSURANCES 


The Israeli feeling was that Dulles, in the 
talk with Mrs. Meir yesterday, had in fact 
agreed with her that Egypt had violated an 
earlier understanding that the U. N. alone 
would run the Gaza civil administration. 
That understanding was one said to have 
been worked out by Dulles, Mrs. Meir, and 
French Premier Guy Mollet in Washington 
just prior to Israel’s agreement to pull its 
troops out of Egypt. 

The Israeli believe that they had such a 
firm assurance from the United States. They 
now feel that the word of the United States 
and of President Eisenhower himself is under 
test. 

But American sources said that the Ameri- 
can position had not been one of assurances 
but of hope that the U. N. would have the 
Gaza administration responsibility. It is 
still the American hope, it was said, that the 
future of Gaza can.be as near as possible to 
the arrangements envisaged by U. N. Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold last Feb- 
ruary 22. Those arrangements, however, 
were far less definite on the U. N. role that 
the assurance Israel feels it had from the 
United States. 


IN CONTRADICTION 


This American position is in contradiction 
to the Israeli stand. The Israeli under- 
standing is that Dulles had given Mrs. Meir 
a firmer assurance than the public position 
taken by Hammarskjold. 

Mrs. Meir flew to New York yesterday for a 
late evening meeting with Hammarskjold. 
She is expected back in Washington for an- 
other talk today with Dulles. The Secretary 
flies to Bermuda on Wednesday morning for 
the conference between President Eisen- 
hower and British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. 

Mrs. Meir is due to fly home to Israel in 
time for a Thursday meeting of Premier 
David Ben-Gurion’s Cabinet. That could be 
an eventful meeting. Ben-Gurion already 
has said there will be no advance notice of 
any possible Israeli military action. 


FORCE FEARED 


Some American officials feel Israel may use 
force to drive the Egyptian administration 
out of Gaza, arguing that Egyptian raids on 
Israel have been renewed. Others feel the 
chief Israeli aim may be to create world 
sympathy for her right to use force under 
the U. N. Charter’s. right-of-self-defense 
clause to halt future raids from Gaza and to 
keep open the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Any attack against the Egyptians in Gaza 
could involve the U. N. emergency force now 
being deployed on the Egyptian side of the 
Gaza-Israel border. Mrs. Meir again yester- 
day refused to permit the force to operate 
along both sides of that 1949 armistice line. 

. As to the past public assurances, Mrs. Meir 
called attention at the U. N. General Assem- 
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bly on March 1, when she announced the 
troop withdrawal, to certain assumptions. 
Among them was the expectation that the 
U. N. would control the Gaza administra- 
tion for a transitory period from the take- 
over until there is a peace settlement, to be 
sought as rapidly as possible, or a definite 
agreement on the future of the Gaza Strip. 

The next day President Eisenhower wrote 
Ben-Gurion that he believed that it is rea- 
sonable to entertain such hopes as those 
expressed by Mrs. Meir and others. 

Ben-Gurion thereupon ordered the troop 
withdrawal without first calling a Cabinet 
meeting and in the face of considerable oppo- 
sition within Israel. 

Some diplomatic sources say that Ben- 
Gurion took the risk to both his nation and 
his own political future because of his faith 
in President Eisenhower. They say that 
faith stems from a visit Ben-Gurion long ago 
paid the President when he was the Allied 
Military Commander in Germany at the end 
of World War II. 

Ben-Gurion found that General Eisen- 
hower was highly sympathetic with his own 
views on the fate of European Jews under 
Hitler. Ben-Gurion has often told this story 
and some of his associates believe it led him 
to go along with the President’s appeal to 
pull back the Israeli forces. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 19, 1957] 


ISRAELIS VICTIMS OF DOUBLECROSS 
(By Drew Pearson) 


If you know the full inside story of the 
hectic negotiations by which Israel agreed 
to withdraw from the Gaza Strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba, you can’t escape the conclu- 
sion that this little country has been given 
one of the biggest doublecrosses of modern 
diplomacy. 

This may seem an extreme statement but 
here is the hitherto unpublished record: 

Around the middle of last month the 
Eisenhower administration was worried sick 
over the position in which it found itself 
regarding the pending U. N. vote for sanc- 
tions against Israel. It was so worried that 
the first thing Secretary Dulles did when 
Premier Guy Mollet, of France, arrived in 
Washington was to ask his help solving the 
U. N.-Israeli impasse. 

“If there ever was a time when the United 
States needs the good offices of France it’s 
now,” Dulles said in effect. 

The reason was easy to understand. The 
Eisenhower administration by this time had 
got itself into a position where it was damned 
by the Arab-Asian bloc if it didn’t vote 
for sanctions, and damned by a majority 
of Congress plus powerful political forces 
if it did. 

What it needed was a compromise. 

The West German Government had politely 
but firmly notified Dulles that Germany 
would not go along with sanctions. Ger- 
many’s commitment to Israel, made as a 
result of Hitler’s massacre of 6 million Jews, 
was a moral one, West Germany told the 
State Department. 

Dulles also knew that France, plus prob- 
ably Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
England would not go along with sanctions. 
Furthermore, both Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
soN, the Democratic leader, and Senator WIL- 
LIAM KNOWLAND, the GOP leader, had pub- 
licly served notice on the administration that 
Congress would probably not agree to sanc- 
tions. 

Finally, the administration was desperately 
anxious to get the Eisenhower Near East 
doctrine okayed by the Senate. 

All this was why Dulles literally begged 
Premier Mollet to help him out of the Near 
East dilemma, 
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DULLES GIVES O. K, 


In the negotiations which followed, the 
French suggested that instead of getting a 
flat guaranty from the U. N. or Egypt that 
the Egyptian army would not go back into 
the Gaza Strip, Israel might base its with- 
drawal on a series of assumptions which 
would be approved in advance by the United 
States and France. 

So many murderous raids have been con- 
ducted from this little finger of land by 


‘Egyptian fedayeen that no Israeli Govern- 


ment could long remain in power if it per- 
mitted the Egyptian Army to reenter. 

As a result of the French suggestion, how- 
ever, a series of assumptions were drawn up 
by Israeli Foreign Minister Golda Meir. One 
assumption was that the civil and military 


‘administration of the Gaza Strip will be ex- 


clusively by the U. N. Another assumption 
was that the U. N. administration would con- 
tinue until there is a peace settlement. 

These and other assumptions were studied 
carefully in writing and agreed to by John 
Foster Dulles. He made 6 or 8 changes in the 
wording. These Israel accepted. 

It was also agreed that after Mrs. Meir 
made her U. N. speech outlining these as- 
sumptions, United States Ambassador Lodge 
should speak and describe the assumptions 
as reasonable. 


‘DULLES IN REVERSE 

When Lodge spoke, however, he changed 
the signals. Instead of calling the assump- 
tions reasonable as agreed, he called them 
not unreasonable. He also went out of his 
way to emphasize that Egypt could exercise 
control over Gaza. 

This was what made the Israeli Govern- 
ment almost reverse itself and not get out of 
Gaza after all. 

Undoubtedly the cabinet would have re- 


. versed its foreign minister’s decision in Wash- 


ington had not John Foster Dulles pulled a 
diplomatic rabbit out of his hat. He drafted 
a personal letter to Premier Ben-Gurion, 
which President Eisenhower cabled to 
Jerusaleum...- 

The President said what Ambassador Lodge 
was supposed to say but didn’t. 

One day after the withdrawal, however, 
when it was too late for Israel to backtrack, 
Secretary Dulles told his press conference 
that President Eisenhower’s letter did not 
mean what the Israelis thought it meant, 
that he did not endorse all of Mrs. Meir’s 
assumptions. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as one 
reads these two articles, he sees further 
evidence as to why I feel as I do about 
the Secretary of State. His language 
must be considered very carefully when 
he converses with anyone, as I am sure 
the representatives of Israel have now 
discovered. They thought they were 
getting assurances. They are now told, 
as these articles point out, that they 
were getting only expressions of hop 
from the Secretary of State. i 

Yesterday I was attending another 
meeting at the time the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee met, and I could not 
attend the session of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Earlier in the day I 
went to the committee room and read 
the transcript of Secretary Dulles’ testi- 
mony before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. As each day goes by, I see 
mounting evidence in support of obser- 
vations which I have made on the fioor 
of the Senate many times, to the effect 
that we ought to be rid of him. With re- 
gard to the Israeli situation, his policies 
have been so against the best interests of 
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our country that Iam ata loss to under- 
stand how the administration can justify 
keeping him in office. 

Chickens are coming home to roost 
pretty fast, as Herblock pointed out in a 
great cartoon the other morning. It 
bears out what many of us, including the 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] pointed out in the debate on the 
Middle East Eisenhower doctrine, name- 
ly, that we should have obtained com- 
mitments from the Arab countries be- 
fore we passed the resolution. 

It is rather interesting now to read 
newspaper stories from newspapers 
which formerly supported the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, and to note how quick- 
ly they have been disillusioned, because 
of what I consider to be growing evi- 
dence of gross malfeasance in office by 
the Secretary of State. 


SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Housing of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, on which I 
have the honor to serve, is at present 
considering a number of bills dealing 
with the entire housing problem in gen- 
eral, and with slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment in particular. Person- 
ally I was distressed to have appear be- 
fere the subcommittee yesterday the ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration, who stated that 
in order to help, as he put it, to balance 
the budget, that agency was reducing its 
request for long-range commitments for 
urban redevelopment organization—a 
condition which in my judgment has 
nothing to do with balancing the budget, 
and can only result in the slums in our 
larger cities continuing to grow faster 
than we are able to eliminate them. It 
will be impossible for those interested 
in urban redevelopment to make their 
plans for obtaining Federal credit suffi- 
ciently in advance if the present policies 
of the agency are continued. 

I was gratified to see in this morning’s 
Washington Post a fine editorial entitled 
“Slum Clearance Slowdown,” which ex- 
presses so well the point of view of those 
of us who have had firsthand experience 
as mayors of larger cities with the prob- 
Jem of urban blight and the vital neces- 
sity for continued Federal assistance in 
that field that I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SLUM CLEARANCE SLOWDOWN 


The United States Conference of Mayors is 
entirely justified in protesting “a shift in 
Federal policy aimed at slowing down and 
otherwise restricting’ the urban renewal 
program. The proposed cutback in Federal 
aid to local slum clearance projects is all the 
more objectionable because it is being touted 
as an economy measure. In point of fact, if 
the program is not to be abandoned alto- 
gether, the reduction could as well result in 
more rather than less expense, in future 
years. In any case, the proposed reduction 
in contract authority cannot possibly reduce 
actual Federal cash outlays for several years. 
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The present concern is with the precarious ` 


balance of Federal income and spending next 
year, not with the long-run prospect. 

Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
Albert M. Cole says the $175 million in new 
contract authority for urban renewal grants 
which he is asking for fiscal 1958 will permit 
the prosecution of a vigorous program. How 
is it, then, that in January the Administra- 
tion felt obliged to recommend $500 million 
in new authority for the next 2 years? Itis 
true that only half this amount would have 
been available for obligation in the year 
starting July 1, but to plan projects wisely 
and efficiently, it is essential that cities have 
assurance that reservation of Federal aid is 
not to end abruptly next year. The Adminis- 
tration not only is silent on what may be 
expected in fiscal 1959 but has refused to use 
$100 million in standby authority for re- 
newal contracts provided by Congress in 
1955. 

The result is that disturbingly tough new 
rules have had to be issued to help hoard the 
rapidly shrinking aid authority. Large proj- 
ects are to be discouraged, which means that 
many ventures which are not feasible on any 
other basis must be abandoned. Cities that 
have geared up for renewal and have one 
or more projects moving must now defer in 
the allocation of aid funds to cities that have 
no programs under way; success, in other 
words, is to be penalized. 

There is something to be said for holding 
projects to manageable proportions, but it 
must be remembered that renewal depends, 
in the end, on private investment, which will 
not be attracted to small, unimaginative 
redevelopments surrounded by blight. Avail- 
able aid should be equitably distributed 
among the Nation’s cities, but cities scarcely 
will be interested in one-shot projects that 
make only dents in the deterioration of their 
core areas. 

Slum clearance suffers above all else from 
its snail’s pace. It requires great civic effort 
to start a program and keep it moving. Only 
a little discouragement from the Federal 
Government can kill the program in its in- 
fancy. To date, only $86 million has been 
expended out of $857 million officially re- 
served for projects throughout the country. 
At best, very little more will be spent next 
year. But many new projects can be 
launched on the tortuous course to execu- 
tion if sufficient contract authority is pro- 
vided. 

We hope the Congressional housing sub- 
committees will recognize that Federal urban 
renewal aid is not suited to compensatory 
budgeting because it is impossible to fore- 
east a budget situation 3 or 4 years in ad- 
vance. Only a sustained, consistent program 
over a long period offers any hope of licking 
the critical problem of central area decay 
which afflicts much of urban America. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from. the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment, the bill 
(S. 323) to amend section 334 (e) of the 
Agricultura] Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to increased allot- 
ments for durum wheat. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451), to amend and re- 
vise the statutes governing financial in- 
stitutions and credit. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
LANGER) is presently in the Naval Hos- 
pital at Bethesda, Md. In his absence 
his office has received telegrams from 
certain organizations in the State of 
North Dakota, expressing their views on 


'S. 1451, the Financial Institutions Act 


of 1957, now being debated by the Senate. 

Senator LANGER’s office has transmitted 
these telegrams to me, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed at 
this point in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcOrRD, as follows: 


HILLSBORO, N. DAK., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are opposed to the provisions in S. 1451 
providing that the Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions shall have the power 
to lower the loan limit to less than 10 percent 
of the assets. We are also opposed to the 
amendment providing for outside audits of 
all Federal credit unions over $100,000 assets, 

PORTLAND CREDIT UNION. 

PORTLAND, N. DAK. 


CARRINGTON, N. DAK., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Title 7 in Financial Institutions Act, 1957, 
provides the Director, Federal Credit Unions 
the power to lower loan limits and provides 
for an outside audit of credit unions over 
$100,000 assets. We urge your opposition to 
these provisions. 

FOSTER COUNTY Co-op FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION. 
CARRINGTON, N. DAK. 


—— 


FESSENDEN, N. DAK., March 9, 1957. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge opposition to bill, title 7 in Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act of 1957. 
FESSENDEN FARMERS UNION 
CREDIT UNION. 
Rayne RuscH, Treasurer. 


GRAND FORKS, N. DAK., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge defeat of bill No. 7, an amend- 
ment to S. 1451, because we believe it is 
detrimental to credit unions. 

GRAND FORKS FARMERS UNION 
CREDIT UNION. 
Ernest HANSON, President. 

REYNOLDS, N. Dak. 


REEDER, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
$ Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly oppose changes proposed in 
title 7, Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
&. 1451. 

ADAMS COUNTY CREDIT UNION. 
ELMER SOLSETH, Secretary. 


1957 


VALLEY CITY, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge deletion of provision to lower loan 
limits on loans and requiring outside audits 
for credit unions as proposed in Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451. 

We also oppose H. R. 3660, as Commission 
would undoubtedly consist solely of bankers 
and therefore urge your support of Patman 
Resolution No. 85. 

VALLEY CITY FARMERS UNION 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION, 
ELMER BJORLIE, Treasurer. 
VALLEY CITY, N. DAK. 


Newtown, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We register firm opposition and urge dele- 
tion of provisions 1 and 2 of the bill title 7 in 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957, No. S. 
1451. 

SANISH FARMERS UNION CREDIT UNION. 
K. T. AUVERSON, President. 


FLASHER, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to oppose both amendments 
to title 7 in Financial Institutions Act of 
1957, S. 1451. 

FLASHER COMMUNITY CREDIT UNION. 
EDWIN B. TIMPLE. 


MEDINA, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: i 
We oppose title 7 in Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957 and urge deletion of its pro- 
visions. 
MEDINA COMMUNITY CREDIT UNION. 


JAMESTOWN, N. DAK., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957, S. 1451, 
would seriously hamper credit unions. Title 
7 of this bill rewrites the Federal Credit 
Union Act. In its present form bill provides 
that the Director of the Bureau has author- 
ity to set the loan limits. This is a right 
that should be kept by the local credit 
wnion directors. Bill also provides that Fed- 
eral credit unions with assets of $100,000 or 
more must have annual audit by an inde- 
pendent individual. This would throw a 
greater load on small credit unions. We are 
opposed to these two provisions. We are for 
an amendment to the act that would permit 
a loan officer to handle certain loans. 
JOHN HILLERSON, 
Managing Director, North Dakota 
Credit Union League. 


Farco, N. DAK., March 16, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

North Dakota bankers favor passage S. 
1451, Robertson bill, including Bush amend- 
ment. We urge you support it. 

NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, ` 
A. O. McCOLELLAN, President. 
G. H. HERNETT, Vice President. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
have prepared a statement giving my 
views on the measure now before the Sen- 
ate, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCNAMARA 


All of us would agree that the measure 
pending before the Senate is a very im- 
portant one. The Senate will do well to con- 
sider it carefully because the chickens we 
may hatch today might soon come home to 
roost some day and we might not like them 
at all. 

The measure before us seems to have re- 
ceived adequate consideration prior to its 
introduction in the Senate. I have no 
quarrel with that. I would like to take 
issue with the seemingly widespread idea that 
this is a noncontroversial bill. 

As the number of amendments proposed 
today shows, there are many provisions in 
the bill that people—the people who are most 
interested in it and affected by it—object to. 

My main objection to the bill is this: as 
an overall ‘financial institutions” bill, it at- 
tempts to deal with organizations that are 
strikingly different from each other. 

This lumping together of banks, govern- 
ment organizations and organizations that 
are in existence solely for the mutual bene- 
fit of their members is in other words non- 
profit groups, in my opinion, not the right 
approach for the Senate to take. 

As for myself, I want to make it very clear 
that savings and loan associations, Federal 
Credit Unions and even Federal Home Loan 
Banks are not in the same class as private 
banks. These organizations are mostly of 
self-help type, set up along the lines of co- 
operatives and solely for the benefit of the 
people who put in their hard-earned dollars. 

Therefore I shall vote against the bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] and 
myself, I submit a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement will 
be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
Ordered, That, effective upon the adop- 
tion of this order, debate on the so-called 
Anderson-Javits amendment to S. 1451, the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957, be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of such amendment 
and the majority leader: Provided, That, in 
the event the majority leader is in favor of 
such amendment or motion, the time in op- 
position thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 

of said amendment shall be received. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to say for the record that 
in a matter of legislative policy it would 
be my purpose to object to a unanimous- 
consent agreement, unless an exceed- 
ingly strong case could be made to jus- 
tify the making of an exception. 

In this particular case I do not con- 
sider we are dealing with a question of 
major policy. The major policy is the 
bill itself, and I would not agree to a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on the bill itself. Here we are dealing 
with a unanimous-consent agreement on 
an amendment to the bill. I think it 
would be reasonable to agree to it, if it 
were only for the purpose of making pos- 
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sible the application of a sort of rule of 
germaneness for the next period of time 
in the Senate, because we will not con- 
clude the debate in a reasonable time 
unless we follow some kind of rule of 
germaneness. 

Therefore I shall not object to the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
matter relates to the amendment origi- 
nally offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. I þe- 
lieve an effort is being made to contrive 
a compromise which will be acceptable 
to all concerned. It is believed that an 
hour equally divided will be ample for 
the disposition of the amendment. 

Therefore, there is no objection, so far 
as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is entered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
with the time consumed in calling the 
quorum not being charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

_ The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
modify the amendment which the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. JAvits] and 
I proposed last night, and which, I be- 
lieve, is the pending question. I send 
the modified amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the modified amendment 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
in the first line of section 23 it is pro- 
posed to strike out “any stock” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “5 percent or more 
of the stock.” 

On page 17, in the ninth line of section 
23, after “stock” to insert “held by such 
record owner.” 

On page 17, in the 11th line of section 
23, to strike out “any such stock” and 
insert in lieu thereof “5 percent or more 
of the stock in any national bank.” 

On page 97, in the first line of subsec- 
tion (g) of section 23, to strike out “any 
stock” and insert in lieu thereof “5 per- 
cent or more of the stock.” 

On page 97, in the ninth line of subsec- 
tion (g) of section 23, after “stock” 
to insert “held by such record owner.” 

On page 97, in the 11th line of subsec- 
tion (g) of section 23, to strike out “any 
such stock” and insert in lieu thereof “5 
percent or more of the stock in any State 
member bank.” 
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On page 165, in the first line of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 27, to strike out “any 
stock” and insert in lieu thereof “5 per- 
cent or more of the stock.” 

On page 166, in the fourth line, after 
“stock” to insert “held by such record 
owner.” 


On page 166, in the sixth and seventh - 


lines, to strike out “any such stock” and 
-insert in lieu thereof “5 percent or more 
of the stock in any insured nonmember 
bank.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to considering the amend- 
ments as modified, en bloc? The Chair 
hears none, and they will be considered 
en bloc. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, what 
Wwe now propose is an effort to modify 
what we attempted to do last night. 
The point was made by the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Dovctas] that there must 
be disclosures, and we tried to accom- 
modate ourselves to the views of the 
Senator from Connecticut, who felt that 
a burden would be imposed if too much 
disclosure were required. 

The Senator from New York had an 
amendment which he wanted to pro- 
pose, and he and I have made an effort 
to meet, so far as was possible, the de- 
sires of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Busy]. I was prepared to go along 
with him, knowing that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doveras} would be a 


conferee, and the conferees can prob- | 


ably do a better job than we can at this 
time on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am pleased that we 
have reached such a point that the mat- 
ter can be settled after a little further 
inquiry into the technicalities. 

As the Senator from New Mexico has 
said, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas! will himself be a conferee, and 

` will be in an ideal position to determine 
what is the most practical provision to 
adopt. Therefore, in the interest of get- 
ting the matter settled as we agree it 
should be settled, E concur in the amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut to the pending amendment. 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 
Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
Mr. BUSH. I send to the desk an 
amendment which is offered after con- 
sultation with the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Ilinois. 
It is in the nature of a substitute for 
the amendment which the Senator from 
New Mexico has had read at the desk. 
The amendment is as follows: 
On page 17, strike the sentence beginning 
on line 2 with the words “Such list” through 
the words “such stock.” on line 5. 
= On page 17, section 23, line 4, strike the 
word “bank” and insert in lieu thereof 
. “Comptroller”. 
On page 17, section 23, line 5, after the 
` word “stock” insert “in excess of 5 per centum 
of the outstanding shares of the bank”. 

On page 17, section 23, line 7, strike the 


word “bank” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Comptroller”. 


On page 17, section 23, line 8, insert after 
“having” insert “such”. 
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On page 17, section 23, line 10, strike the 
words “such bank” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “the Comptroller”. 

On page 96, section 28 (f), strike the sen- 
tence beginning on line 4 with “Such list” 
through the words “such stock.” on line 7. 

On page 97, section 23 (g), line 4, strike 
the word “bank” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Board”. 

On page 97, section 23 (g), lines 5 and 6, 
after the words “such stock” insert “in ex- 
cess of 5 per centum of the outstanding 
shares of the bank”. 

On page 97, section 23 (g), line 7, strike 
the word “bank” and imsert in lieu thereof 
“Board”. 

On page 97, section 23 (g), line 8, after 
“having” insert “such”. 

On page 97, section 23 (g), line ł0, strike 
the words “such bank” and insert in lieu 
thereof “the Board”. 

On page 165, section 27 (a), strike the 
sentence beginning on line 4 with “Such list” 
through the words “such stock.” on line 7. 

On page 165, section 27 (b), line 4, strike 
the word “bank” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Board”. 

On page 166, section 27 (b), line 1, after 
the words “such stock” insert “in excess of 
5 per centum of the outstanding shares of 
the bank”. 

On page 166, section 27 (b), line 3, strike 
the word “bank” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Board”. 

On page 166, section 27 (b), line 3, after 
the word “having” insert “such”. 

On page 166, section 27 (b), line 6, strike 
the words “such bank” and insert in lieu 
thereof “the Board”. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the effect 
of my amendment is to require the record 
owners of bank stock to report a finan- 
cial interest of 5 percent or more to the 
supervising agency in question. It might 
be the Federal Reserve Board, if a mem- 
ber bank is involved. It might be the 
FDIC, or it might be the Comptroller of 


-the Currency, if a national bank is in- 


volved. The only difference between this 
amendment and the one offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico is that in the 
case of my amendment the report is to be 
made to the supervising agency, where- 
as, under the Anderson amendment, the 
report is to be made to the bank in which 
the stock is held of record. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Connecticut 
mind if the able Senator from New York 
and I modified our amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. I should be very glad to 
have that done. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
from New York be agreeable to that? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
further modify the amendment of the 
Senator from New York by incorporating 
the language of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and the Senator 
from New York for having worked out 
the matter satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the yeas and nays 
on the Bush amendment be rescinded, in 
view of the fact that we seem to be pretty 


- much in agreement at this time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut withdraw 
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his original amendment on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered? 

Mr. BUSH. -I shall be glad to with- 
draw the amendment on which the yeas 
and nays were originally ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator withdrawing his 
amendment? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The withdrawal of the amendment 
automatically rescinds the order for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. BUSH. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as the Senator from 
Illinois may require. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Connecticut has accurately stated the 
content of his amendment, which I 
accept. 

I should like to say for the Recor that 
it retains the principle of disclosure, 
which I think is extremely important, 
but limits it to such financial interests 
as own 5 percent or more of the stock 
of a given bank. In this way it frees 
the bank from the administrative diffi- 
culties of reporting trust funds and 
trust estates, and yet, at the same time, 
preserves the general principle which 
some of us have been trying to retain. 

I should have preferred to have the 
cutoff percentage fixed at 3 percent, and 
also to have the reports made to the 
banks rather than to the supervising 
agency. But in the interest of harmony 
and in a general spirit of compromise, 
which seems to have extended itself over 
this body, I shall cooperate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield such time to the Senator from 
Florida as he may require. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I should like to address 
a question to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, referring to a portion 
of a letter I have received from one of 
the ablest attorneys in Florida, who in- 
cidentally, is the president of one of our 
largest banks. After listing the various 
sections which are in issue in this par- 
ticular discussion the letter proceeds as 
follows: 

The objection to the provisions of these 
sections is that in legal effect they may add 
to the expense and trouble in effecting the 
transfer of stock issued to a nominee of the 
beneficial owner. Stock is customarily 
placed in the name of a nominee by trustees 
or agents to avoid the interminable delay and 
expense involved in determining the author- 
ity of the agent or trustee to make the trans- 
fer. Practically every trust company or bank 
exercising trust functions, as well as many 
brokerage concerns, register the stock of 
which they are custodian, trustee, or agent 
in the name of nominees, pursuant to the 
consent or directions of their principals or 
the provisions of the trust instrument. Such 
nominees are now regarded as the owner, and 
stock transfers are made to and from them 
as the absolute owners. If by the banking 
code such nominees are required to disclose 
that they are not the beneficial owners, the 
advantages of using nominees are destroyed. 
I can readily see the desirability of the regu- 
latory agencies knowing where the beneficial 
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interest in bank stock lies, but I hope that 
this result may be obtained without destroy- 
ing the advantage enjoyed by registration of 
stock in nominees. 


The Senator from Connecticut having 
‘noted that the writer of this letter makes 
it very clear that he understands the 
desirability of the regulatory agencies 
knowing about transactions and as to 
who is the actual, equitable, beneficial 
owner of bank stock, my question is: 
Does the modified amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut, which is now 
before the Senate, protect the objective 
which is stated by the writer of the let- 
ter, in that the amendment gives to the 
regulatory agencies the needed infor- 
mation in cases where more than 5 per- 
cent of the outstanding capital stock of 
a bank is being transferred or registered, 
but does not give such notice or knowl- 
edge to the bank itself, thereby requiring 
the bank to proceed in great detail to 
ascertain what the authority of the per- 
son is and whether authority has been 
given to the nominee to do everything 
he proposes to do? 

Mr. BUSH. I would answer the Sena- 
tor’s question with some trepidation. 
The bill which is now under discussion 
does require the record owner to make 
disclosure to the supervising agency of 
any investor’s interest in bank stock of 
five percent or more. I would presume 
that, with that information in the hands 
of the supervising agency, it would be a 
matter of public record. If anyone 
wanted to ascertain whether there was 
a 5-pereent interest or a number of 
5-percent interests in a given bank in 
Florida or Connecticut, he could go to 
the Federal Reserve Board, if that were 
~ the supervising agency in question, and 
find out. 

So the purpose actually, in part, at 
least, is to provide for the disclosure of 
who controls banks and who have large 
interests in them. It is likely, in my 
judgment, that the report made to the 
supervising agency would be considered 
a matter of public record. 

I may say to the Senator from Florida 
that one of the reasons why I have hoped 
there would be public hearings on this 
question is that testimony may be re- 
ceived from gentlemen like the corre- 
spondent of the Senator from Florida. 
We could then ascertain what some of 
the contingent problems are in connec- 
tion with this matter. 

I believe that if the Senate adopts the 
amendment now proposed, as I think it 
should, when the bill reaches the House 
in all probability the House will have 
public hearings—and I think they 
should—where the whole subject will be 
covered. At that time witnesses, such as 
the Senator’s correspondent, will have 
an opportunity to be heard, and to make 
comments in connection with the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is clear 
in his mind, however, is he, that as to 
record holders of stock constituting less 
than 5 percent of the capital stock of 
a bank, no knowledge of beneficial 
ownership is to be given either to the 
supervising or regulatory agency, or to 
the bank itself? 
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Mr. BUSH. The proposal does not af- 
fect any record holder of less than 5 
percent of the bank stock; it does not 
require anything of him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, as to small 
blocs of stock, holdings of less than 5 
percent, if the bill were passed in the 
form in which it would be left by the 
adoption of the present modified amend- 
ment, additional difficulties or trouble or 
detail would not devolve upon the officers 
of the bank? 

Mr. BUSH. The bill would involve no 
change in the current situation as to 
holders of less than 5 percent of the 
stock. 

Mr. HOLLAND. When the Senator 
speaks of 5 percent of the capital stock, 
does he mean the outstanding capital 
stock or the authorized capital stock? 

Mr. BUSH. I mean the outstanding 
capital stock of the bank. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is that the meaning 
with which the Senator offered his 
amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. That is the meaning. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I now understand 
the Senator’s amendment, as modified, 
it imposes upon State banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
the same condition which he has just 
described as being applicable to national 
banks. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Or institutions which 
are covered by the FDIC. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the effect of the 
passage of the bill with this amendment 
in it would be, by indirection, to change 
and affect the provisions of the bank 
organization statutes of the various 
States, as to banks chartered by the sev- 
eral States? 

Mr. BUSH. I think so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of the 
time controlled by me, if no Senator 
wishes to speak in opposition to the 
amendment, and I now yield back the 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] for 
himself and on behalf of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated “3-12- 
57-A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois wish to have his 
amendment read in full? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think that is 
necessary; I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 
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The amendment offered by Mr. Douc- 
LAS is as follows: s 


On pages 211 and 212, strike out section 6 
in its entirety, and insert in lieu thereof a 
new section 6, as follows: 


“$6. Federal savings and loan branches 


“An association may retain or establish 
and operate a branch or branches under the 
following. conditions: 

“(a) An association may retain and oper- 
ate such branch or branches as it may have 
in operation on the effective date of this 
paragraph, the establishment and operation 
of which had been approved by the Board. 

“(b) If, after the effective date of this 
paragraph, a State savings and loan asso- 
ciation is converted into or consolidated 
with a Federal savings and loan association, 
or if two or more Federal savings and loan 
associations are consolidated, such con- 
verted or consolidated association may, with 
respect to any of the associations, retain and 
operate any of their branches which are in 
lawful operation on the date of such con- 
version or consolidation. 

“(c) An association may, with the ap- 
proval of the Board, establish and operate 
new branches within the State in which the 
home office of such association is situated, 
if such establishment and operation are (i) 
at the time expressly authorized to State 
savings and loan associations or mutual sav- 
ings banks, or (ii), after June 30, 1957, ex- 
pressly authorized to State banks or trust 
companies, by the law of the State in ques- 
tion, or, in the absence of any such law, if 
such establishment and operation are at the 
time in conformity with the practice within 
the State with respect to branches of State 
savings and loan associations or mutual sav- 
ings banks or, after June 30, 1957, in con- 
formity with the practice within the State 
with respect to branches of State banks or 
trust companies; except that no approval of 
the State authority having supervision over 
State savings and loan associations or mu- 
tual savings banks or banks and trust com- 
panies shall be required. Any such new 
branches shall be subject to the least onerous 
restrictions with respect to number and lo- 
cation as may be imposed by the law of the 
State or the practice therein with respect 
to branches of State savings and loan asso- 
ciations, mutual savings banks, or State 
banks and trust companies. No branch of 
any Federal savings and loan association 
shall be established outside the State in 
which its home office is located. The Board 
shall, before approving or disapproving an 
application of a Federal savings and loan 
association to establish and operate a 
branch, give consideration to the same re- 
quirements as are set forth in this act with 
respect to the granting of charters of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. 

“(d) No branch of any Federal savings 
and loan association shall be established or 
moved from one location to another without 
the prior consent and approval of the Board. 

“(e) The term ‘branch’ as used in this 
section shall be held to include any branch 
savings and loan association, branch office, 
branch bank, branch agency, additional of- 
fice, or any branch place of business located 
in any State at which shares are issued, sold, 
withdrawn, repaid, or repurchased, or at 
which deposits are received, checks paid, or 
money is lent, or dues or dividends are paid 
or credited. 

“(f) The words ‘State savings and loan 
association’ or ‘State savings and loan asso- 
ciations’, as used in this section, shall be held 
to include savings and loan associations, 
building and loan associations, cooperative 
banks, and homestead? associations organized 
and operated according to the laws of the 
State in which they are chartered or organ- 
ized. 
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“(g) The words ‘State banks and trust 
companies’ as used in this section include all 
banks and trust companies organized under 
the laws of any State which have among 
their powers the power to accept thrift de- 
posits and to engage in home financing. 

“(h) The term ‘State,’ as used in this sec- 
tion, includes the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
last Thursday I discussed this amend- 
ment in some detail. Senators who have 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will 
know what my amendment proposes to 
do. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions to have branch privileges in those 
States which permit commercial banks 
to have branches. 

The bill in its present form, according 
to the testimony of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, would prohibit Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations from 
having branches in 24 or possibly 25 
States. 

My amendment would permit Federal 
savings and loan institutions to have 
branches in 10 of those States, namely, 
the 10 States where commercial banks 
may have branches. Those States are: 
Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. Kentucky has recently changed its 
law, and it is possible that Kentucky 
might also be included. 

The amendment which I offer was in 
the bill as originally drafted, and was 
not disapproved by the so-called advisory 
committee. 

In 1955 the Senate passed a branch 
savings and loan bill along the lines of 
my amendment without a single dissent- 
ing vote. 

It seems to me my amendment is a 
better provision than the one presently 
in the bill, because the present language 
restricts the Federal savings and loan in- 
stitutions to the same branch privileges 
which State-chartered savings and loan 
institutions are given. Since the State 
savings and loan institutions labor at a 
disadvantage under State law, in com- 
parison with the commercial banks, I do 
not think the standard should be the sim- 
ilarity between the Federal savings and 
loan institutions and the State savings 
and loan institutions. Instead, the 
standard should be the similarity þe- 
tween the Federal savings and loan in- 
stitutions and the commercial banks, 
which compete with them. 

The commercial banks are already in 
the home financing business; and with 
the development of suburban areas, it is 
important that the savings and loan in- 
stitutions be given the right to establish 
branches in the suburbs, rather than to 
compel them to start from the ground 
up and de novo. 

Therefore, I submit that this amend- 
ment is highly desirable, in order to get 
the greatest volume of savings chan- 
neled into home building, and in order 
to give to the mutual institutions, the 
Federal savings and loan associations, 
the same rights which the private com- 
mercial banks now enjoy. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ihave read the amend- 
ment. Am I correct in assuming that 
it is prospective in its application, so 
that if any State passes a law allowing 
commercial banks to have such branches, 
then, under this amendment, such a law 
will apply to savings and loan associa- 
tions, as well? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. But 
it would also permit such savings and 
loan branches where present State laws 
allow commercial banks to branch. 

Mr. President, this is a compromise 
proposal. I should like to have the 
principle extended not only to States 
where commercial banks have branches, 
but also to States where there are bank- 
holding companies, or chain or group 
banks. If that had been done, this 
privilege would have been extended to 21 
more States. However, in the interest 
of harmony I am willing to confine it to 
the 10 States or possibly 11 States where 
the commercial banks are permitted to 
have branches. 

Therefore, this arrangement is one in 
which the commercial banks give some- 
thing and the savings and loan institu- 
tions give something. But I think the 
general result will be helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuetas]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
there is now before the Senate an amend- 
ment to a very carefully considered pro- 
vision of the pending bill. It is a pro- 
vision on which the committee has acted 
in 3 different years and each time in the 
same way. We thought that branches of 
Federal savings and loan associations 
should be treated on the same basis as 
branches of national banks. Senators 
all know that national banks can have 
branches only in accordance with State 
laws. So in 3 different years the com- 
mittee has written into bills a provision 
that the same rule shall be applied to 
Savings and loan associations. 

The first year the Senate passed the 
bill as reported by the committee. Last 
year the patron of the bill, the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] accepted without a vote, the 
amendment offered by his distinguished 
colleague from Illinois. The House did 
not act on the bill. This year it went 
before the committee again, and, as the 
junior Senator from Virginia recalls, only 
the 3 members voted in committee 
against the provision in the bill. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Virginia, in the preparation of his tenta- 
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tive bill tried to be very fair to the savings 
and loan associations. He recognized 
that there were commercial banks that 
wanted him to go much further in the 
bill than he actually did go. The banks 
complained of inequality in taxation; 
and, of course, there is inequality. They 
complained of the more liberal provisions 
applying to savings and loan associations 
with respect to the percentage of assets 
which may be lent. The representatives 
of the commercial banks showed us an 
advertisement in a newspaper of a city 
in Utah. Apparently a firm on one side 
of the street owned a commercial bank, 
and on the other side of the street there 
was a savings and loan association. 

In the same newspaper there was an 
advertisement by a certain bank offering 
to pay 2 percent. A bank across the 
street said, “We will pay you 3 percent.” 
The witnesses who appeared before the 
committee said, “Something should be 
done for our protection against that kind 
of competition.” They stated further, 
“The competition for the savings dollar 
which has arisen in this period of so- 
called tight money is becoming very em- 
barrassing to us.” In this competition 
the savings dollar has become a very im- 
portant dollar. 

The Senate has previously gone on 
record. The committee has gone on 
record on three different occasions. I 
very much hope that the Senate will 
stand by the position taken by the full 
committee. It has been very fair in this 
bill to the savings and loan associations. 
It is only in the spirit of fairness that we 
placed the savings and loan associations 
under the same type of restrictions as ap- 
ply to commercial banks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, inas- 
much as a number of Senators have en- 
tered the Chamber since the time I de- 
scribed this amendment, I think it would 
be appropriate for me to make a brief 
statement as to what the amendment 
would do, and the purposes it would ful- 
fill. 

May I remind the Senators that in 1955 
we adopted an amendment identical to 
this one. At that time it was clearly ap- 
parent that it was the will of the Senate 
that the privilege of having branches 
should be granted to federally chartered 
savings and loan institutions on the same 
basis on which commercial banks now 
possess this privilege. 

The bill in its present form without 
this amendment would outlaw new 
branches of Federal savings and loan in- 
stitutions in 24 of the 48 States of the 
Union. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does not the bill 
provide that no existing branch shall be 
disturbed? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It shuts off the pos- 
sibility of future growth. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What I have 
stated is a fact; is it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does not the bill 
provide that in mergers those associa- 
tions which have branches may still keep 
the branches? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the bill not also 
provide that there shall be no prohibi- 
-tion on the initiation of a new Federal 
savings and loan institution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true; but it 
prohibits existing Federal savings and 
‘loan institutions from having additional 
branches in 24 States of the Union. 

Mr. FREAR. But it would not pro- 
hibit such branches in States which per- 
mit State savings and loan associations 
to have branches, would it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Then why should Fed- 
eral savings and loan institutions exer- 
cise privileges in the States when such 
privileges are denied to State institu- 
tions? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The real comparison 
is not between Federal savings and loan 
associations and State savings and loan 
associations, but between Federal savings 
and loan associations and commercial 
banks. Commercial banks are in the 
home-financing business and competi- 
tion is desirable. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I be permitted 
to make a consecutive argument? 

Commercial banks are in the home 
financing business. In some 35 States of 


the Union they have the right to operate 


branches. As I have repeatedly said, if 
the bill in its present form is enacted, the 
Federal savings and loan institutions will 
be privileged to have branches in only 
25 States. My amendment would per- 
mit this privilege to be granted in 10 ad- 
ditional States. 

What is the purpose of this amend- 
ment? The main purpose is to make it 
easier for savings and loan institutions 
to make their services available by means 
of branches in the suburbs of cities. 
Those are areas in which there is a great 
deal of home building, and in which it is 
difficult to organize a new savings and 
loan institution from the ground up, but 
where it would not be too difficult for an 
existing savings and loan institution, 
with its home office in another place, to 
start a branch. 

In this connection, I think it is worth 
while to point out that as members join 
the branch, they have all the privileges 
of members in the original home associa- 
tion. Since the savings and loan insti- 
tutions are predominantly mutual, this 
means that the late-comers get the same 
rights and privileges as those who were 
in on the ground floor. 
` So this is not really an extension of 
branch banking. What the amendment 
would do would be to permit people to 
utilize existing institutions, in which 
they are owners as well as depositors, 
and such institutions would have the 
same rights as the privately-owned com- 
mercial banks now possess. 

Since these commercial banks com- 
pete with the savings and loans in at- 
tracting savings and financing home 
construction, the amendment would 
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equalize the basis on which they com- 
pete in the matter of branches. 

It seems to me that this is an ex- 
tremely fair proposal. It does not go as 
far as I would have wished. I would 
have liked to have the Federal savings 
and loan institutions given the right to 
have branches in those States where 
bank holding companies and chain bank- 
ing exist. But an amendment which I 
offered some years ago on that point did 
not receive many votes. Therefore I 
am waiving that point, and coming to a 
much more moderate position, namely, 
that of merely extending the branch 
banking privilege to Federal savings and 
loan institutions where commercial 
banks already have the privilege. The 
two types of institutions are now com- 
petitors in the home financing field; and 
I do not think the savings and loan in- 
stitutions should have imposed upon 
them handicaps which are not imposed 
on the commercial banks. 

Roughly, that is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr..PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the bill were en- 
acted without the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois, could a State authorize a Fed- 
eral savings and loan company to open a 
branch? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. The States 
would have jurisdiction over State-char- 
tered banks, but no direct powers over 
Federal institutions. 

Mr. PASTORE. The State law would 
have no application at all to a branch 
on the part of a Federal savings and loan 
company. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the State gave the 
privilege of establishing branches to a 
State-chartered savings and loan in- 
stitution, under the present bill that 
right would be extended to a Federal in- 
stitution automatically. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, if a State 
really wanted a branch on the part of a 
Federal savings and loan company, it 
cou.d have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. The 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land——_ 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not criticizing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. That 
makes the issue clear. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island was once a very able and dis- 
tinguished Governor of his State. I 
think he knows that in State capitals 
commercial banks tend to be more in- 
fluential than State banks. 


Mr. PASTORE. Not in Rhode Island. | 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Not in Rhode Island 
when the Senator from Rhode Island 
was Governor; but in most States, and 
under most governors that is the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. PASTORE. Not in Rhode Island 
today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think a disciple of 
the Senator from Rhode Island occupies 
the Governor’s chair today; and the Sen- 
ator has undoubtedly imbued him with 
correct principles on most matters. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Regardless of who 
sits in the Governor’s chair, the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island still lives in 
the tradition and spirit of his State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I point out that the 
conclusive proof that commercial banks 
are more influential than State savings 
and loan associations lies in the fact that 
there are some 11 States where commer- 
cial banks are permitted to have 
branches, but where State savings and 
loan institutions are forbidden to have 
branches. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that. I 
merely wished the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois to know that I am not being 
critical. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. PASTORE. I was merely looking 
for information. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator, as 
usual, has made a very good point by 
putting his finger on one of the essential 
features. I only wish that all Governors 
were as good as the Senator from Rhode 
Island was, and is. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 1451 provides that the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board may authorize branch 
privileges for Federal savings and loan 
associations only in States where 
branches are permitted for State savings 
and loan associations and mutual savings 
banks by State law or custom. This pro- 
vision is identical to S. 975, as passed by 
the 83d Congress, and to S. 972, as re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee in the 84th Congress. 

The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs] would 
permit Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions tc have branches in States where 
commercial banks have branches, as well 
as State savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks. The amend- 
ment departs from the branch principle 
applicable to national banks and departs 
from the theory of this entire bill that 
banks and savings and loan associations 
should be, to the greatest extent possible, 
subject to the same privileges and re- 
strictions. 

The National Bank Act permits na- 
tional banks to have branches only in 
States where State banks are permitted 
to have branches. This statute has 
served as one of the cornerstones of our 
dual system of banking, which recognizes 
that State and national banks may both 
exist where there are equal privileges. 
The provision in the pending bill simi- 
larly places Federal savings and loan 
associations on a like and equal footing 
with the State savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks and is 
designed to promote the dual system of 
savings and loan associations. 

Our committee on three occasions in 


‘recent years has affirmed its belief that 


the question of branch privileges is one 
that should be determined by the States 
themselves. The proposed amendment 
would perpetuate a system of granting 
branches to federally chartered institu- 
tions in complete disregard to the fact 


- that State savings and loan associations 


are not granted such a privilege. In 
effect, the Douglas amendment sanctions 
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unfair competition by Federal savings 
and loan associations. 

The Douglas amendment would ignore 
the rights of State savings and loan asso- 
ciations and mutual savings banks in 10 
States, namely, Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

I am sure the Members of the Senate 
will not want to go on record as favoring 
the granting of privileges to federally 
chartered institutions when such privi- 
leges are not extended to their State- 
chartered competitors. I urge the 
Members of the Senate to follow the 
recommendation of our committee and 
vote against the proposed amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
pending question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Morton 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hennings Murray 
Barrett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Beall Hill O’Mahoney 
Bennett Holland Pastore 
Bible Hruska Payne 
Bricker Humphrey Potter 
Bush Ives Purtell 
Butler Jackson Revercomb 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Dirksen Long Stennis 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Dworshak Malone Talmadge 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Thye 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Flanders McCarthy Wiley 
Frear McClellan Williams 
Fulbright McNamara Young 
Goldwater Monroney 

Gore Morse 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Scorr] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND! is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripcres] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
new my request for the yeas and nays 
on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
again ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second to the request for the 
yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
section 6 offered by the Senator from 
Illinois for himself and on behalf of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Senate is about to vote on an amend- 
ment to a provision in the banking bill 
on which the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has acted in 3 successive years. 
The amendment would relieve Federal 
savings and loan associations of the re- 
striction with respect to branches which 
applies to commercial banks. A na- 
tional bank cannot have branches in a 
State unless branches are authorized for 
State banks. The provision in the bill 
is that a Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation cannot have branches in a State 
unless branches are authorized for State 
savings and loan associations. At the 
present time there is no law whatever 
pertaining to branches of savings and 
loan associations which are under the 
control of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
and the Board has the power, if it wishes, 
to charter savings and loan associations 
in States which prohibit savings and 
loan associations from having branches. 

The provision in the bill was recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee. 
Hearings were held on it, and it was ap- 
proved by the Federal agencies and was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority 
of our committee. 

Three times our committee has taken 
the same position. Once, 2 years ago, 
the bill passed the House with the pro- 
vision just as it is written into the bill 
now pending. 

Last year the Senator from Illinois 
offered the same amendment he has of- 
fered today. At that time the patron 
of the bill accepted the amendment, but 
there was no vote on the bill, and the 
bill passed the Senate with the amend- 
ment in it. The bill failed of passage in 
the House. 

Now we are back where we were 2 
years ago, and the position is the one 
which was recommended to us. There- 
fore the provision, as it is now written, 
was placed in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
amendment now being offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the Senator 
from Illinois is the same as the amend- 
ment which was agreed to by the Senate 
2 years ago? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true, with 
the qualification that the Senate did not 
vote on it, the amendment was accepted 
without a vote. There is some little 
difference between voting and accepting 
an amendment without a vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the RECORD 
will show that on a voice vote the amend- 
ment was agreed to. It was not a yea- 
and-nay vote, but the amendment was 
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accepted on a voice vote. A bill cannot - 
be passed without at least ^ voice vote. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Technically, then, 
the Senate approved the amendment in 
the manner which the junior Senator 
from Virginia indicated. There was no 
objection; there was no recorded vote. 
The patron of the bill, to have the mat- 
ter disposed of, said he accepted the 
amendment, and that was all there was 
to it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak very briefly regarding the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. A little more than 2 years ago, in 
1954, I offered the same amendment. At 
that time I was chairman of the sub- 
committee which held hearings on the 
subject. I offered the amendment then 
because it seemed to me that the ques- 
tion of branch privileges for Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations should be de- 
termined by law and not by decision of 
the Home Loan Bank Board, which is 
the present situation. 

In the bill as it is before the Senate 
there is a provision which I believe the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] ad- 
vocated, to wit, that the branch privi- 
leges of the Federal savings and loan 
associations should be the same as those 
granted in the States to the State sav- 
ings and loan associations or to the mu- 
tual savings banks within a State. 

That would seem to be all right in 
States where the commercial banks are 
not competitors for the savings of the 
people, where they do not have thrift 
accounts, and where they do not engage 
in home loan financing. But there are 
States where the principal competition 
of both State savings and loan associa- 
tions and Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations is the commercial banks them- 
selves, which have thrift gathering de- 
partments, savings departments, or 
whatever they may be called, the com- 
mercial banks also engaging in home 
loan financing in direct competition with 
State and Federal savings and loan 
associations. 

I have tried to devise some way which 
would be just and fair to make certain 
that the commercial banks would be pre- 
ferred and be given consideration ahead 
of other institutions in connection with 
the savings of the people and the invest- 
ment of such savings; but, for the life 
of me, I cannot see the justice of it. 

So I am in the same position in which 
I was in prior years, in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas]. I 
think, in fairness, I cannot do anything 
but approve of it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to join 
with the Senator from Connecticut in 
supporting the amendment. It seems to 
me that if the accumulation of mortgage 
money for home building is to be en- 
couraged, Congress should make it as 
easy as possible for the people to put 
their small savings into home-loan estab- 
lishments. 

The pattern of establishing retail areas 
throughout many suburban districts 
should cause us to go the limit, I think, 
in allowing “branching” not merely in 
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some cities, but particularly in big cities. 
Small branches could be established, 
where the money would be available for 
the mortgage market and for other types 
of home-building activity. 

Mr. BUSH. I acknowledge the cogency 
of what the Senator from Oklahoma has 
said, because it particularly reminded 
me of what I myself said 2 or 3 years ago. 
It was this: 

It is my desire to see more private and less 
Government participation in home financing, 
and certainly mutual thrift organizations 
have proved to be a most effective method 
of private home financing. 


Therefore, I agree with the Senator 
from Oklahoma, that this amendment 
would do much to encourage more pri- 
vate investment of savings, which is what 
I think should be done. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I may say to my 
distinguished colleague that the Senator 
from Virginia said that the provision 
which is now in the bill was recom- 
mended to us by our advisory committee. 
The chief counsel reminds me of the 
fact that what the advisory committee 
did was to recommend legislation on the 
subject, but not this specific language. 

Of course, the testimony of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board was against 
taking this authority away from them. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I have endeavored to ac- 
quaint myself with the question which is 
involved in the amendment. I believe 
the amendment to be a good one. I was 
most happy to have the explanation 
which was so ably given by the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut on 
this question. I am ready to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
section 6 offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] for himself and 
on behalf of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MoNRONEY]. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Scott] are absent on official busi- 
ness. The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

On this. vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BLAKLEY ] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 59, not voting 11, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Aiken Hill Murray 
Bush Humphrey Neuberger 
Carroll Javits O’Mahoney 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Purtell 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Mansfield Sparkman 
Douglas McNamara Thye 
Fulbright Monroney Wiley 
Gore Morse 

NAYS—59 
Allott Green Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hennings Pastore 
Beall Hickenlooper Payne 
Bennett Holland Potter 
Bible Hruska Revercomb 
Bricker Ives Robertson 
Butler Jackson Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Cooper Kerr Smathers 
Cotton Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Lausche Stennis 
Dworshak Long Symington 
Eastland Magnuson Talmadge 
Ellender Malone Thurmond 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Williams 
Frear McCarthy Young 
Goldwater McClellan 

NOT VOTING—11 

Blakley Carlson Langer 
Bridges Curtis Neely 
Byrd Jenner Scott 
Capehart Knowland à 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Dovcas, for himself and Mr. MONRONEY, 
was rejected. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
THURSDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). "Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


THE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT 
OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes soverning financial institu- 
tions and credit. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
I offer the amendment which is desig- 
nated 3-12-57—D. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment may be dispensed 
with and that it may be printed in the 
Recorp. I discussed it at great length 
the other day. I have modifications to 
offer to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. FULBRIGHT, for him- 
self and other Senators, was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

On page 249, after subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 803, insert two new subsections, as fol- 
lows: 

“(i) Section 201 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately pre- 
ceeding ‘Whoever’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘section’ in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sub- 
section’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection, as follows: 

“*(b) It shall be unlawful for any bank 
or other institution, in which deposits or ac- 
counts are insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation or the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, or for any 
person who is an employee, officer, or direc- 
tor of such bank or institution, to make any 
gift, gratuity, or contribution in any form 
directly or indirectly to any elective or ap- 
pointive official who exercises supervisory or 
regulatory powers over such bank or institu- 
tion, or who has authority to deposit public 
moneys or trust funds in such bank or in- 
stitution, or to any person who is a candi- 
date for an office having any of such pow- 
ers. Any person, corporation, or other insti- 
tution convicted of violation of this sub- 
section shall be fined not more than three 
times the amount or value of such gift, 
gratuity, or contribution.’ 

“(j). (1) The first paragraph of section 610 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting after ‘or any corpora- 
tion organized by authority of any law of 
Congress,’ the following: ‘or any bank, asso- 
ciation, or other institution, in which de- 
posits or accounts are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation or the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion,’. 

.“(2) The second paragraph of such section 
610 is amended by inserting after ‘corpora- 
tion’ wherever it appears ‘or bank, associa- 
tion, or other institution’.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
first purpose of this amendment is to 
apply the same political restrictions to 
State banks insured by the FDIC as those 
which already apply to all national 
banks. The amendment would also pro- 
hibit federally insured banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations, or those 
closely identified with them, from giving 
money to public officials who supervise . 
them or who deposit publicly controlled 
moneys. 

The amendment differs from the one 
which appeared in the committee print 
and which the committee failed to ac- 
cept. That amendment prohibited 
contributions or expenditures in con- 
nection with any election at which any 
official who has authority to regulate or 
supervise, and direct the placement of 
funds in such bank. This language led 
some members of the committee to be 
fearful of general political restrictions 
on individual bankers. The amendment 
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I have just offered eliminates this difi- 
culty, and makes it entirely clear that 
it does not apply to elections generally. 
The amendment, unlike the amendment 
proposed in committee, does not apply 
to contributers just because they are 
stockholders. It prohibits officers, em- 
ployees, and directors of federally in- 
sured financial institutions from making 
gifts or contributions oniy to those who 
have the power to grant or withhold 
favors to the institutions. 

This amendment was discussed exten- 
sively on the floor of the Senate last 
Thursday. In addition to the new lan- 
guage, I made it as abundantly clear as 
possible that the amendment would not 
apply in the case of contributions to 
committees or candidates who were only 
remotely related to officials having di- 
rect authority over the banks or savings 
and loans. It would not apply to con- 
tributions to political parties for general 
party purposes. It would not apply to 
contributions in a campaign for gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, the State 
legislature, the county board, or mayor. 
It would not apply to any office which 
does not have direct authority to super- 
vise financial institutions, or to deposit 
publicly controlled moneys in them.. 

Still, several Senators expressed con- 
cern about the possibility of the phrase 
“directly or indirectly” being interpreted 
to mean contributions to political 
parties that sponsor a candidate for an 
office with supervisory or depository 
powers, or contributions to a candidate 
for governor, because a governor often 
appoints persons who have such powers. 
At the suggestion of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
I am modifying the amendment still 
further to make doubly certain that it 
will not result in any general political 
restrictions, but will apply only to con- 
tributions to persons who have the au- 
thority to grant or withhold favors from 
federally insured financial institutions. 

Thus, I shall delete the words “directly 
or indirectly,” which qualify the contri- 
bution. And I shall insert the word 
“directly” as a qualifier to the exercise 
of supervisory and depository powers. 

I am offering our amendment with the 
following change: 

On page 2, line 7, strike out “directly 
or indirectly.” 

On line 8, after the word “who” insert 
“directly.” 

On line 9, after “has” insert “direct.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. One of our col- 
leagues asked me if the Senator’s 
amendment would apply to Members of 
the Senate. I said that as originally 
drafted I thought it possibly would, but 
I do not know whether it would as it 
has been modified. I have not heard 
all the changes which have been made 
in it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It could not pos- 
sibly apply to a Senator, in my opinion. 
I do not think the original draft would 
have done so; but certainly the present 
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proposal would not, because no Senator 
has any direct authority or supervisory 
authority over the disposition of public 
funds. — 

This is the very point the debate cen- 
tered around last Thursday, when we 
were discussing this question. I indi- 
cated at that time I would be willing to 
try to find language which would make 
it doubly sure that it did not apply to 
persons remotely related to the functions 
which are here involved. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator please read the modification again? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
have before him the original printed 
amendment? : 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On page 2, line 7, 
after the word “form” strike out “di- 
rectly or indirectly”; in line 8, after the 
word “who” insert the word “directly” 
so as to read “any elective or appointive 
official who exercises supervisory or reg- 
ulatory powers” and so forth; in line 
9, after the word “has” insert the word 
“direct”, so as to read “who has direct 
authority to deposit’, and so forth. 

I think that reaches the point which 
was made the other day. This amend- 
ment would eliminate, for example, gov- 
ernors who appoint bank examiners. It 
would eliminate the governor or any 
other official only remotely connected 
with the transactions. It would apply 
only to the one who directly exercises 
the power. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. However, it 
would apply to the treasurer of a State, 
the treasurer of a city, or the treasurer 
of a county, would it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, if that offi- 
cial is the one who, under the prevailing 
law, has the authority to deposit the 
funds. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ishould think 
it would apply, if he exercised discretion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
If he had discretionary authority to 
make the deposits, it would apply to him. 

The reason I qualify the amendment is 
that in various States the officials have 
different names. In Cook County, Ill., 
the county treasurer deposits public 
funds. In addition, the public adminis- 
trator has authority to deposit wherever 
he chooses more than $3% million, inter- 
est free, in publicly controlled trust 
funds. The amendment would apply to 
such an official. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. As I see it, it 
would apply to every State official and 
every local official who collects fees and 
is responsible for the custodianship of 
such fees, unless in the State, the mu- 
nicipality, or the county the law par- 
ticularly requires that such fees be se- 
questered in the custody of some other 
officer, who, in turn, has the right to 
deposit. However, it would apply to a 
county clerk, or to a clerk of the district 
court, who collects substantial amounts 
of fees and deposits them. It would ap- 
ply to the auditor of the county. The 
county attorney collects fees. In many 
cases they are turned over to the board 
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of supervisors, or to the treasurer of the 
county, but in many other cases they 
carry their own accounts, at least to a 
limited degree. I am merely trying to 
ascertain to what public officials this pro- 
vision would apply. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it would 
apply to every case in which there exists 
direct authority. Although there might 
be some incidental effect, the purpose of 
this amendment is not to purify elec- 
tions. The purpose is to protect the bank 
from a shakedown by an unscrupulous 
person who has the authority to deposit, 
As a practical matter, the provision 
would not come into play at all unless a 
very substantial amount of money were 
involved. I believe that it would be quite 
impossible, upon the basis of a deposit of 
$20, $50, $500, or perhaps even a couple 
of thousand dollars, to build any demand 
for a contribution. 

In one instance in Illinois the public 
administrator had $3% million to de- 
posit. The Cook County treasurer has 
more than $100 million to deposit. In 
such cases the discretionary authority to 
deposit may become a potential source 
of major pressure upon the banker. Even 
if the provision should technically apply 
in the examples which the Senator has 
cited, I cannot conceive that it would 
have any application in the case of a 
county clerk. No banker cares where the 
county clerk deposits his money, in most 
counties, unless there may be a few un- 
usual cases. 

In the case I mentioned, it so hap- 
pens that the public administrator of 
Cook County is not an elected official. 
Nevertheless, this provision applies to 
him. He collected contributions for 
others. The governor who appoints him 
would not be covered by this provision, 
however, for the governor does not have 
the primary authority to deposit. That 
is why we use the word “directly.” He 
is not directly responsible for the allo- 
cation of such deposits. i 

Does that. explanation make the 
amendment clear? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think it does. 
I thank the Senator. I was merely try- 
ing to test how far the provision would 
go. I do not believe in treating an indi- 
vidual who is a banker any differently 
from any other individual. I would want 
to leave him free to indulge himself in 
the luxury of being able to contribute 
modest amounts to political campaigns. 
I think most candidates would welcome 
that. I can see no reason for drawing 
a line. I can understand the Senator’s 
argument as applied to cases in which 
moneys are directly under the control 
of the public officer for deposit. I think 
there is considerable merit in the Sen- 
ator’s argument. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The committee’s 
investigation of the Illinois Hodge scan- 
dal disclosed payments by federally in- 
sured banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and by those identified with 
them, to public officials with power to 
supervise these institutions or deposit 
money in them. Our amendment would 
stop these unethical and unsafe prac- 
tices without interfering with normal 
political rights. 
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Our amendment is not inspired by 
partisanship. The committee exposed 
gifts to both Republican and Democratic 
officials. A former Republican Governor 
of Illinois who was connected with one 
of the banks investigated, Dwight 
Green, recommended restrictions on the 
political activity of federally insured 
State banks. And the report to the Illi- 
nois budgetary commission, citing evi- 
dence developed by our committee, rec- 
ommended the prohibition of contribu- 
tions to public officials with power to 
deposit public funds by banks and 
bankers. 

Our amendment creates no new prece- 
dents. It merely applies the same re- 
strictions to federally insured State 
banks as already apply to national banks, 
and adds another unsound practice to 
the list of those already prohibited for 
persons connected with federally insured 
financial institutions. 

The amendment will protect bankers 
from shakedowns by unscrupulous public 
officials. 

In order to complete the record, I wish 
to read an excerpt from the Reports and 
Recommendations to the Illinois Budget- 
ary Commission, dated September 7, 
1956. The document before me is enti- 
tled, “Reports and Recommendations to 
Illinois Budgetary Commission With Re- 
spect to Investigation on Behalf of the 
Commission as to Operations of the 
Auditor’s Office Under Orville E. Hodge.” 
It is signed by Lloyd Morey, auditor of 
public accounts; Albert E. Jenner, Jr., 
counsel; and John S. Rendelman, assist- 
ant counsel. 

I read from pages 73-A and 73-B: 


Early in the course of the investigation it 
appeared that various financial institutions 
in the State seek deposits of State, county, 
municipal, or other public funds, or private 
funds held in custody or control by public 
Officials. Officers having custody or control 
of the funds have under existing law a broad 
discretion as to the particular financial in- 
stitutions in which the funds are to be de- 
posited and the allocation of the funds 
among those institutions. It appeared that 
political contributions are sought from 
financial institutions by candidates for po- 
litical office, or campaign fund-raising groups 
or individuals acting on behalf of or inter- 
ested in the election of the candidates. The 
_ solicitations include those on behalf or in the 
interest of officials having custody of public 
funds or private funds held in control of 
public officials. Testimony before the United 
States Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency established that political contri- 
butions were made by financial institutions, 
chiefly through individuals having official 
position with the institutions; that in some 
instances the individuals are reimbursed by 
the institutions; that in some few in- 
stances the contribution is made by the 
institution itself; that there is a practice 
whereby contributions are made, even 
though no campaign is in progress; and that 
in some cases the contributions bear some 
percentage relation to public funds on 
deposit. 

Those who testified before the Senate com- 
mittee, with one exception, stated that the 
contributions were not for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the exercise by the public official 
of his discretion with respect to the deposit 
of public funds or of private trust funds. 

Section 78 of the Criminal Code (Ill. Rev. 
Stat., 1955, ch. 38, par. 78) makes it a crime 
for anyone to give any money, present, re- 
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ward, promise, etc., to any elected or ap- 


pointed official with intent to influence his 


act, vote, opinion, decision, or judgment on 
any matter or to cause him to execute any 
of his official powers with partiality or favor. 

The distinction between intent to in- 
fluence official opinion, decision, or judg- 
ment on the one hand and the making of a 
good faith political campaign contribution 
on the other is often difficult to draw, and 
virtually impossible to prove. Criminal 
statutes are properly given strict construc- 
tion. 

The very least that can be said is that con- 
tributions by or identifiable with financial 
institutions, directly or indirectly, may be 
subject to misconstruction. Furthermore, 
they breed public suspicion. 

The existing practices and customs espe- 
cially as they involve financial institutions 
and public officials having custody of pub- 
lic funds or private funds in trust are dis- 
ruptive of the public in trust. Inability to 
distinguish between good and bad faith in- 
tent or motive dictates that all contributions 
or payments of any kind by, through, on be- 
half of or identifiable with financial institu- 
tions, directly or indirectly, to, or for the 
benefit of a public official, or candidate for 
an office, having custody or control of public 
funds or private funds in trust be prohibited. 


That is the recommendation of the 
State commission which studied this 
subject. r 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. First I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, an editorial published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of March 16, 1957. 
This editorial supports our amendment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BANKERS IN POLITICS 


One of the primary lessons of the Illinois 
Hodge scandals was that banking and poli- 
tics should not mix. In view of that scandal, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, is attempt- 
ing to get the United States Senate to amend 
an omnibus banking bill. 

This bill modernizes the whole Federal 
banking code. But before it was sent to the 
floor, the Banking Committee cut out an ex- 
tremely important provision. This provision 
would bar political contributions to regula- 
tory Officials by bankers in all banks insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Speaking for Senator Dovuctas, of Illinois, 
and three other Democratic colleagues, Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT told the Senate that “the 
Hodge scandal last fall clearly demonstrates” 
the need for this political restriction on 
bankers. 

Before former Tllinois State Auditor Orville 
Hodge was sent to'prison for vast thefts of 
State funds, it became plain that it was 
common practice for bankers to make contri- 
butions to State officials who had any super- 
visory control at all over banks. State Treas- 
urer Warren Wright said that at the time he 
was elected, “Bankers have been scratching 
my back for 10 years. I then scratched 
theirs. They helped me and, in turn, if they 
wanted State funds that I had to deposit, I 
gave them to them.” 

Former Gov. Dwight H. Green told the Sen. 
ate Banking Committee that the Bank of Elm- 
wood Park, of which he is board chairman, 
got a million dollars in State deposits after 
Green had worked for the election of Elmer 
Hoffman as State treasurer. The Post-Dis- 
patch reported that officers of this bank 
donated $1,000 to fund-raising dinners for 
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several political candidates, including Sena- | 
tor DIRKSEN. 

This was also the bank which Hodge, as 
State auditor, and Green were permitted to 
organize with unusually low capital after 
Hodge had ordered its predecessor closed for 
improper practices. 

Gov. William G. Stratton told the Senators 
that he never received contributions from 
banks, but conceded that “a very few bank- 
ers” may have contributed as individuals. 
The distinction is important legally since 
banks cannot make political contributions, 
but it has no practical effect, as the testi- 
mony showed. 

In short, the whole Fulbright investiga- 
tion of the Hodge scandal and its side effects 
was shot through with testimony about 
bankers’ gifts to State politicians and lucra- 
tive State deposits in the banks in return, 
Yet Governor Stratton was quoted as refer- 
ring to the Senate investigators as “hill- 
billies from Arkansas and Alabama telling 
the people of Illinois how to run their busi- 
ness.” 

Obviously somebody should have been tell- 
ing Illinois how to run its State-controlled 
banking business properly in the past several 
years. Proper regulations against political 
favoritism and coercion could have prevented 
some loss of public money in the Hodge 
case. Such regulations certainly would have 
taken the political hand out of the bank’s 
pockets. 

Missouri and most other States have been 
fortunate to avoid anything approximating 
the Hodge scandal in misuse of State author- 
ity over banking or investment of State 
funds. But the plain fact is that there is 
no Federal law to protect Missouri or any 
other State against the vicious system which 
induces bankers to pay politicians for favors 
rendered with public money. 

The way to put that principle into effect 
is to bar contributions by officers of fed- 
erally insured banks—not to all political 
campaigns, but to campaigns of any official 
having authority over banks or State funds. 
This was the purpose of the Fulbright 
amendment, which should be restored to the 
banking bill. 

Senator FULBRIGHT ought not to have to 
remind the United States Senate of this. 
After the Hodge scandal, the Senators should 
be eager to protect the public against the 
involvement of banks in politics or of poli- 
tics in banking. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I now yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator has greatly improved his 
amendment by the changes he read 
earlier. As I said the other day, most of 
us, certainly I, are very much in sym- 
pathy with the objectives of his amend- 
ment, which is to discourage bribery of 
elected or appointed officials who have 
dealings with banks. 

Therefore, one naturally desires to 
support an amendment along that line. 
I should like to ask the Senator whether 
the amendment in its present form is 
sufficiently clear on the point that no 
bank officer or director or employee 
would be inhibited from making a bona 
fide political contribution to an estab- 
lished political committee in an election 
in which the State treasurer may be run- 
ning for office or the governor may be 
running for office, as an example. That 
is the point I should like to have the 
Senator’s opinion on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the 
amendment clearly does not include the 
kind of situation the Senator has in 
mind. Of course, that statement must 
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be qualified in this fashion: If it devel- 
oped in a particular case that there was 
clearly an evasion, and that a committee 
was set up merely as a front for the pur- 
pose of evading the law, in order to col- 
lect fees for the auditor of the State who 
controlled the banks of the State, the 
amendment would apply, and of course 
that would be a matter of proof. 

The only case to which it could apply, 
as I see it, would be where there was a 
deliberate scheme to appoint a commit- 
tee for the purpose of evasion, or where 
a contribution was made to a political 
party which turned around and gave it 
to a specific candidate for an office hav- 
ing supervisory or depository powers. 

Mr. BUSH. Would the Senator con- 
sider an amendment to his amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me first pursue 
this point a little further. For example, 
I am sure it would not apply if a contri- 
bution were made to an existing and 
established recognized committee or 
party for purposes of supporting a gen- 
eral ticket. It could not apply in such 
a situation. I can imagine, in order to 
evade the restriction, someone might 
create a phony committee in order to 
evade tie prohibition contained in the 
amendment. However, in the Senator’s 
State or in my State, in the case of an 
established committee of an acknowl- 
edged party, whether it be the Republi- 
can or Democratic, it would not apply, as 
I see it. 

Mr. BUSH. In order to make it fully 
clear, without in any way intending to 
affect the purpose of the Senator’s 
amendment, would the Senator consider 
the addition—I have not put it in final 
form at the moment, but I would like to 
get the Senator’s reaction to it—of sug- 
gested language like this: 

On line 15, after the word “contribu- 
tion,” to insert the following: 

The above shall not apply to bona fide con- 
tributions made to local or State political 
committees authorized under the laws of the 
State. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
in mind established political parties in 
the State. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe it 
would apply in such instances, but I be- 
lieve the phraseology suggested is all 
right. Will the Senator read it again? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall read it again: 

Provided, That the above shall not apply 
to bona fide contributions made to local or 
State political committees authorized under 
the laws of the State. 


That would apply to the State central 
committee of any party, duly established, 
and it would apply to county committees 
of any party and to local and town com- 
mittees of any party, and so on. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Ido not have the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam a little sorry 
that this proposal was not presented to 
‘me before. I am sorry the Senator did 
not make the suggestion after we had 
our discussion the other day, because I 
have in good faith brought forth the 
kind of amendment which I thought 
would satisfy, not only the Senator from 
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Connecticut, but the critics on this side 


-of the aisle who made a point of this par- 


ticular language when I spoke last week. 
I am certain it would not apply to con- 
tributions made to a bona fide commit- 
tee, whether it be Republican or Demo- 
cratic, or of any other party, for that 
matter, which is established under such 
a party. The only thing I do not wish 
to create is the very means by which the 
restriction can be evaded. In other 
words, it might be possible under the 
verbiage proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut to create a committee for 
the purpose of making a direct contribu- 
tion to the kind of officer we have in 
mind. ` 

Mr. BUSH. I am thinking only of 
committees, State or local, authorized 
by the laws of the State. I do not þe- 
lieve there would be much danger along 
that line under my amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course I have 
not had much time to consider the mat- 
ter, although I am inclined to agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. I have not been thinking 
of these things either all the time since 
our colloquy the other day. I apologize 
for not getting the amendment to the 
Senator before this. It only occurred to 
me as the Senator made his own modifi- 
cation of his amendment. However, I 
believe that we are now dealing with the 
one remaining important point, as to 
whether to apply every possible inhibi- 
tion against bank officials or directors or 
employeés against making general polit- 
ical contributions. I believe that if the 
Senator from Arkansas would accept my 
proposal as a modification of his amend- 
ment it would eliminate any possible 
doubt as to what his amendment is sup- 
posed to accomplish. I urge him to ac- 
cept it as a modification, so we will 
not have to vote on my proposal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me ask the 
Senator this question. Very often, in the 
course of a campaign, committees are 
created for the benefit of a specific 
candidate. Would such committees be 
authorized by State law? 

Mr. BUSH. I cannot speak for all the 
States, but in my State that would not 
be the case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not clear 
on that point. We often see political 
advertisements which are said to be 
“paid by the committee for Joe Doakes, 
candidate for treasurer,” for example. 
Would such a committee qualify under 
the Senator’s proposed modification? 
That is what I am trying to think about 
at this point. It would not apply if the 
contribution were for the general ticket 
to a State committee. However, where 
the contribution is for the sole purpose 
of a particular candidate, then it ought to 
apply. Otherwise there would be a com- 
plete evasion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
yield, but I think I should first yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should like to ask 
the Senator if the proposed modification 
would not actually defeat the very pur- 
pose of his amendment. Would it not 
open the door to subterfuge, by which it 
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would be possible to get control of per- 
haps the treasurer, who would be 
charged with the making of deposits in 
certain areas? It would be possible to 
appoint a committee to elect the treas- 
urer, and obtain money for that pur- 
pose. I should like to vote for the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, but I will not vote for 
it if he accepts the proposed modification. 
` Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not favor 
it, if it had that effect. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I think it would 
have that effect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the suggested 
modification would permit contributions 
to a committee formed to promote the 
election of such individuals, then it 
would defeat the whole purpose of the 
amendment, and I could not accept it. 
That is the difficulty. I wish to make it 
clear that I do not intend to inhibit con- 
tributions to political parties for their 
general purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the language in line 11, 
which is to the effect that no such con- 
trioution shall be made to any person 
who is a candidate for office having 
supervisory or regulatory power. 

In the nature of things, when there is 
a general election campaign, every 
county committee, of course, puts all the 
candidates on some kind of folder, and 
then it goes forth to seek money with 
which to conduct the campaign. There 
may be a State group with half a dozen 
other candidates, or a State treasurer 
group. 

The question now arises, if a contribu- 
tion is made to a county committee for 
the purpose of electing a slate of officers, 
including an interdicted officer, namely, 
a treasurer or a comptroller, or anyone 
who has similar authority, is that, then, 
a contribution to his election? It at 
least raises a fine point, and one would 
normally resolve it by saying it is not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think it 
is. I do not believe that would be a rea- 
sonable interpretation. He participates 
only as one of many in contrast to an 
election committee which was formed in 
certain cases to promote the election of a 
particular candidate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the candidate for 
a Supervisory or regulatory office would 
be the beneficiary of such a contribu- 
tion, because when it goes to a local 
county committee, obviously it could not 
be divided or separated. So it could well 
be argued that he has been a beneficiary. 
I think it should be made crystal clear 
that a humble county treasurer in some 
small county need not fear the effect of 
the provision. He should know pretty 
well what his rights would be under the 
language proposed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator’s 
original amendment applied even to a 
stenographer or file clerk or some other 
minor employee. Is that language con- 
tained in this amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To which words 
Goes the Senator refer? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Page 2, line 5, re- 
ferring to any person “who is an em- 
ployee, officer, or director of such bank 
or institution, to make any gift, gratuity, 
or contribution,” and so forth. 

If it is the purpose to apply it to banks 
and not to any other corporations in the 

- United States, why go down to the file 
- clerks and stenographers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think 
that is a major hazard. Actually, our 
investigation did not include any file 
clerks or employees of that kind. Is the 
Senator objecting to the word ‘“em- 
ployee’’? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It seems to me it 
is unnecessary. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas will recall that in the tentative 
bill there was a stronger provision than 
the Senator’s original amendment or the 
very much modified amendment we are 
now considering. No one appeared be- 
fore the committee in support of it. 
There was plenty of opposition to it on 
the part of bankers. Consequently, 
when the committee went into execu- 
tive session, the provision was voted out 
of the bill. 

I am constrained to believe that the 
bankers of the United States are now 
better informed as to the provisions of 
the pending bill than they have been 
with reference to any other similar ma- 
jor legislation which has been before 
the Congress in many years. They know 
what is in the bill; they have endorsed 
the bill as it now stands. Consequently, 
the Senator from Virginia, as manager 
of the bill in committee and on the floor, 
hesitates to write into the bill any new 
provisions. 

As the Senator from Connecticut has 
said, no one wants to be put into the 
position of favoring contributions to 
public officials which would improperly 
influence their actions. It seems to me 
that State laws should be able to cover 
that point, and it also seems to me that 
unless we understand thoroughly what 
we are doing, it is a little hazardous to 
take a technical bill of 250 pages and 
write new provisions into it on the floor 
of the Senate. ‘There is a reluctance on 
my part to go along with any kind of a 
provision of this character. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to explain the point of view which 
has occurred to me about the matter, 
and then to ask the Senator’s opinion. 

A great many States are very similarly 
organized locally in that they have coun- 
ty treasurers and are governed by a board 
of county supervisors or a board of coun- 
ty commissioners. I use my own State 
as an example, because I know the laws 
of my State were originally patterned 
after those of the great State of Illi- 
nois—which may surprise the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois who is 
seated on the other side of the Chamber. 
Our county treasurer is responsible for 
all the money coming into his hands 
which he collects. I agree with the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Arkansas. 
Other small amounts of money come into 
the hands of other officials. They are 
not significant sums. For example, a 
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county sheriff zollects fees. I am sure 
that some small amounts of money 
come into the hands of our county com- 
missioners. ‘They are small sums which 
have to be passed on to and held in the 
hands of the county treasurer. The 
same is true of the county clerk. I am 


-not sure our county superintendents of 
-schools do not receive some such funds. 


If that be true, the effect of the 
amendment as I understand its pur- 
port would be to forestall or prevent 
the support of practically all county offi- 
cers by any employee, officer, or di- 
rector of a bank. I thought we should 
make it crystal clear, because almost 
every Official has, at least to some ex- 
tent, coming into his hands moneys 
which it is within his discretion to de- 
posit, as distinguished from deposits 
which are usually controlled by a comp- 
trolier or a treasurer. 

What would be the Senator’s reaction 
to that suggestion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly did not 
understand such a situation to prevail 
in the Illinois case. We went into it very 
thoroughly. The auditor was the only 
State official who had direct supervisory 
control— 

Mr. ALLOTT. I was speaking more 
from a local angle than from a State 
angle. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator raises 
a question. The situation may be dif- 
ferent in his State. In my State, the 
county treasurer is the only one who 
deposits county funds. Certainly, a 
county clerk does not. The money which 
comes into the office of the county clerk 
is handled by the county treasurer. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Nevertheless, county 
judges collect money, as do justices of 
the peace and police magistrates. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would they not 
turn it over to the county treasurer? 
The State treasurer handles all the State 
funds even though they may be col- 
lected by some other authority. He is 
the responsible person, and I think he is 
the sole officer who makes the deposits. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true general- 
ly in my State. But, on the other hand, 
there are clerks appointed by judges of 
the district court and clerks of coun- 
ty courts who have power to collect 
money and deposit it. We have police 
magistrates and justices of the peace who 
have power to collect money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
means that each one has his own in- 
dividual deposit account? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe I am correct 
as to those particular individuals. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
that is true in my State. I did not know 
it was true in any other State. 

Mr. ALLOTT. ‘The point I suggest to 
the Senator is that there are county 
officials who have money, even though 
it be of small significance, coming into 
their hands at some time, and even 
though it may be passed on to the coun- 
ty treasurer. 

What would be the effect of this 
amendment? Would it not be to fore- 
stall or prevent the support of any such 
county official by any employee, officer, 
or director of a bank? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator poses 
a question which strikes me as falling 
within the rule of de minimis. I feel 
certain that the situation he describes is 
not the case in my State. It seems to 
me to be an extraordinary way to handle 
public finances if every officer had in- 
dividual accounts and collects and dis- 
poses of the money which comes into his 
office. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Imust correct the Sen- 
ator’s impression of what I said. I did 
not make that statement, or I did not 
mean to convey the idea which apparent- 
ly a Senator gathered from what I 
said. 

The fact is that our county treasurer is 
a member of the county government, and 
is charged with the collection of taxes 
and the handling of most of the county 
money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is true in my 
State. 

Mr. ALLOTT. However, there are 
the other funds. A justice of the peace, 
for example, collects fines and trans- 
mits them. A police magistrate collects 
fines and transmits them to the city 
council or the city treasurer. A sheriff— 
and this is true, I am certain, in most 
Western States, at least—collects fees 
for the service of summonses and for the 
arrest and apprehension of criminals 
and for his mileage. Then he transmits 
those fees. He may keep them in a fund 
and transmit them to the treasurer week- 
ly or monthly. But inasmuch as he col- 
lects funds, he would come under the 
provisions of the Senator’s amendment, 
Lp is the point I am trying to bring 
out. 

I think the amendment, in so far as 
it touches the people who first handle 
funds miscellaneously—small amounts, 
even—would prevent any directors or 
officers of banks from supporting them 
as candidates for office. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that tech- 
nically the Senator may be correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Would the Senator 
agree that it would be correct in the case 
of any of the examples or instances I 
have just described? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; if a public 
official deposits public moneys, I think 
he would be covered. I do not know of 
any way of approaching the situation 
other than by the method proposed. I 
do not believe a practical problem is 
presented; I think there may be a tech- 
nical problem, such as the one the Sen- 
ator mentions. 

In the cases we have examined, there 
were very limited numbers of people, in- 
cluding well recognized supervisory and 
depositing authorities, such as State au- 
ditors and State treasurers. ‘There were 
no others whom I mentioned who were 
similar to those whom the Senator from 
Colorado has mentioned. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am fully in accord 
with the Senator’s intent. I believe, as 
related to my own State, that if the 
amendment pertained only to State 
treasurers and county treasurers, it 
would reach 98 percent of the money. 
But by virtue of the other small amounts 
which pass through other hands, the 
Senator has broadened, I am certain, 
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what was the original intent of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the problem which 
the Senator’s amendment poses is not its 
objective, but is the subsidiary question 
which arises as to whether the amend- 
ment is meant to stop political contri- 
butions or not. That is the problem with 

which some of us are struggling. We 
` do not want to intimidate bank officials 
so as to keep them from contributing to 
political campaigns or to get them into 
trouble if they do so. 

In order to make it doubly clear that 
the purpose is to exempt bona fide public 
contributions, I wonder if the Senator 
from Arkansas would not accept a modi- 
fication of his amendment. I have 
changed the wording a little since I read 
it before, so we can proceed to line 15. 
After the word “contributions,” I would 
propose to insert this proviso: 

Provided, however, That the above shall 
not apply to bona fide contributions made 
to a political committee organized in com- 
pliance with State law. 


That is very broad language, but cer- 
tainly it is a disclaimer of any intent to 
inhibit a bona fide political contribution 
by a bank officer, director, or employee. 

I urge the Senator to accept that lan- 
guage, because I think it will quiet the 
fears of many Senators. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since the Senator 
has not found a way to exclude special 
committees which operate for the benefit 
of particular persons—and I do not know 
of any way to do it—I cannot accept the 
modification. As I understand it now, 
his proposal would completely nullify the 
whole amendment. There is no use con- 
sidering an amendment and then putting 
into it a provision which would com- 
pletely nullify the amendment. 

I was thinking of an established cen- 
tral committee for the whole party, such 
as I understand exists in every State; or 
a committee like the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee or the Republican 
National Committee. It is true that they 
may be interested in some officials who 
have authority to deposit money, but 
they are well-established committees for 
general purposes, and I would not wish 
the amendment to prohibit contributions 
to them and I do not think it does so. 

But to include a committee created 
under State law for the election of Joe 
Smith to be State auditor would com- 
pletely nullify the intent of the commit- 
tee. So I cannot accept the Senator’s 
proposal. 

I do not know of any other way to 
accomplish the purpose except in the 
manner I have proposed. I think it is 
my duty to present it to the Senate. We 
encountered this situation in a very 
forceful way. I am certain that the 
problem with which we were confronted 
in Illinois exists in other States, or will 
exist from time to time, and I think what 
is here proposed is the most direct way to 
reach it. As I have just read, the Illinois 
Budgetary Commission recommended 
something of this kind—not the details, 
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but something like what I have proposed. 
This is the best Ican do. If Senators do 
not like it, they can reject it. But Ido 
not believe I can accept a modification 
which would completely nullify the 
amendment itself. 

If the Senator from Connecticut has 
any language which he thinks could con- 
fine the amendment to the few well- 
recognized general committees, commit- 
tees of the parties which are interested 
in the respective parties as a whole, but 
which are not created for the benefit of 
one candidate, then I think I could ac- 
cept the modification. But I do not be- 
lieve the Senator’s proposal would do 
that. 

Mr. BUSH. Let me ask the Senator if 
the modification I shall now suggest 
would change his view. I have added a 
little language at the end. I shall read 
it in its entirety, so that the Senator may 
understand the full sense of it. This 
would be the proviso, instead of the one 
I read a moment ago: 

Provided, however, That the above shall 
not apply to bona fide contributions made to 
a political committee organized in compli- 
ance with State law for the purpose of sup- 
porting a general ticket in an election. 


I have added the last words, “for the 
purpose of supporting a general ticket in 
an election.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That language ap- 
peals to me. In other words, the pur- 
pose and effect would apply only to a 
committee which was organized for the 
whole slate, the whole ticket, and not 
merely for an individual candidate. 

Mr.BUSH. That would be the effect of 
this proposal. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, who is a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I was about to suggest 
to the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas that, in my humble judgment, 
the suggestion of the Senator from Con- 
necticut meets the issue in a way which, 
at least in my State, would be acceptable, 
in that if a contribution were made to a 
political committee whose purpose was 
to elect an entire slate, the contribution 
would be of such indirect assistance to 
the particular candidate who would have 
the authority to make deposits in a bank, 
whose name might be on the ballot but 
who is usually pretty well down the list 
of those who are running, that from my 
personal point of view I think the amend- 
ment would accomplish the result which 
we have in mind. 

For my part, I hope my distinguished 
colleague from Arkansas will accept the 
constructive suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. He has 
stated the objective which I was trying to 
reach. 

I do not have the exact language. 
Will the Senator from Connecticut read 
it again? I may suggest that the proper 
place for the insertion would be after the 
period in line 12. 

Mr. BUSH. I believe the Senator is 
correct. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish the Senator 
would read the language again, and 
slowly. 

Mr. BUSH. After the word “power”, 
in line 12, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, however, That the above shall 
not apply to bona fide contributions made to 
a political committee organized in compli- 
ance with State law for the purpose of sup- 
porting a general ticket in an election. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that has 
the proper qualification which I had 
in mind. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator from 
Arkansas will accept this language as 
a modification of his amendment, we 
shall not have to take a vote on the 
additional language. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Connecticut will be willing 
to insert in the modification he has pro- 
posed the words “primary, general, or 
special election.” 

Mr.BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. In that way we can be 
certain that the amendment will apply 
to cases of that type, also. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to incor- 
porate those words, for that is the intent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. President, I shall be glad to accept 
the modification suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busy], as 
modified, in turn, by the addition to be 
made at the place the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has men- 
tioned. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on my 
amendment, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Arkansas. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to, as follows: 


On page 249, after subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 803, insert two new subsections, as 
follows: 

“(i) Section 201 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately pre- 
ceding ‘Whoever’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘section’ in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sub- 
section’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“*(b) It shall be unlawful for any bank 
or other institution, in which deposits or 
accounts are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation or the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, or for 
any person who is an employee, officer, or 
director of such bank or institution, to make 
any gift, gratuity, or contribution in any 
form to any elective or appointive official 
who directly exercises supervisory or regu- 
latory powers over such bank or institution, 
or who has direct authority to deposit public 
moneys or trust funds in such bank or in- 
stitution, or to any person who is a candidate 
for an office having any of such powers. 
Provided, however, that the above shall not 
apply to bona fide contributions made to a 
political committee organized in compliance 
with State law for the purpose of supporting 
@ general ticket in a primary, general, or 
special election. Any person, corporation, or 
other institution convicted of violation of 
this subsection shall be fined not more than 
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three times the amount or value of such gift, 
gratuity, or contribution.’ 

“(j) (1) The first paragraph of section 
610 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting after ‘or any corpora- 
tion organized by authority of any law of 
Congress,” the following: ‘or any bank, asso- 
ciation, or other institution, in which de- 
posits or accounts are insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation or the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration,’. 

“(2) The second paragraph of such section 
610 is amended by inserting after ‘corpora- 
tion’ wherever it appears ‘or bank, associa- 
tion, or other institution’.” 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments which are identified as 
“3-18-57-G”; and I ask that they be 
stated. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Maine will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 44, 
after section 48 (b), it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

“(c) In any case in which the Comp- 
troller deems it necessary, either because of 
inadequacy of examination or for any other 
reason arising in the course of supervision of 
any national bank, he may require at such 
times as he deems necessary that such na- 
tional bank have an audit by an independent 
individual or firm approved by the Comp- 
troller. The expense of any such audit shall 
be borne by the bank so audited.” 


On page 100, after section 24 (b), sixth 
line, to insert the following, redesignat- 
ing the remaining subsections to con- 
form: 

“(c) In any case in which the Board deems 
it necessary, either because of inadequacy of 
examination or for any other reason arising 
in the course of supervision of any State- 
chartered member bank, the Board may re- 
quire at such times as it deems necessary 
that such member bank have an audit by an 
independent individual or firm approved by 
the Board. The expense of any such audit 
shall be borne by the bank so audited.” 


On page 154, to designate the present 
paragraph under section 8 as “(a)” and 
insert the following after that para- 
graph: 

“(b) In any case in which the Board 
deems it necessary, either because of inade- 
quacy of examination or for any other rea- 
son arising in the course of supervision of 
any insured State nonmember bank, the 
Board may require at such times as it deems 
necessary that such bank have an audit by 
an independent individual or firm approved 
by the Board. The expense of any such 
audit shall be borne by the bank so audited.” 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
the amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief in discussing my amendments. 

My amendments do not provide for the 
insertion of a mandatory audit provision, 
but they would insert what simply would 
be a grant of permissive authority to the 
several Federal agencies. In the event 
that one of them finds that an exami- 
nation which has been conducted of a 
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member bank does not, in their judg- 
ment, reveal the true condition of the 
bank’s fiscal affairs, the amendments will 
then permit the head of that agency to 
insist upon an audit by an independent 
firm of auditors. 

Mr. President, too often in connection 
with such bank examinations, many per- 
sons—in fact, I am sorry to say, even 
persons in the banking profession—have 
the opinion that because they happen to 
receive a report from the examiners, it 
in effect constitutes an audit of the bank. 

I should like to read into the RECORD, 

so the matter will be clear, the statement 
which is placed at the bottom of every ex- 
amination report submitted by the ex- 
aminers. It is as follows: 
. In making this review, it should be kept 
in mind that an examination is not the same 
as an audit; and this report should not be 
considered to be an audit. 


An examination which is normally 
conducted of the banks, for the purpose 
of determining certain facts measuring 
the competency of the banks to live up 
to the standards which have been pre- 
scribed, is in no sense an audit, but is 
merely a compilation of certain finan- 
cial data which are required by the Fed- 
eral agencies and by States, for that 
matter, under their regulatory agencies, 
to determine whether the banks are 
meeting certain tests. In so far as being 
able to reveal, in the normal course of 
events, any cases of embezzlement or any 
cases of improper handling or any cases 
of improper or unintelligible internal 
audit of the operations carried on by the 
bank, an examination does not do so. 
In the normal course of events, an audit 
will reveal those facts in many, many 
instances. 

So these amendments provide that if 
the examinations do not reveal the in- 
formation which the regulatory bodies 
feel is necessary in order to evaluate, 
then they can require an audit of the 
institution, in order that they may have 
the facts. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam very happy to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Since these 
amendments were not before the com- 
mittee, I cannot say the committee has 
accepted them. However, I can say for 
myself that the principle of the amend- 
ments is the same as that which we have 
applied to the credit unions, namely, 
that if in the case of a national bank 
or a member bank or a Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation bank it is felt 
that there is just cause, judging from 
the examination, to have an audit, such 
an audit can be ordered. 

I am in charge of the bill, and I am 
willing to take the amendments to con- 
ference. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 
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Mr. BUSH. Who would absorb the 
expense of making the audit, if one were 
ordered by. the Comptroller? 

Mr. PAYNE. If an audit were re- 
quested by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or by any one of the Federal reg- 
ulatory bodies, and if an audit were 
deemed necessary, the expense of the 
audit would be charged against the bank 
on which the audit was made. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments of the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments identified as “3-18-57— 
I,” and ask that they be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Colorado will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
in the sixth line, after the colon, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That any association may, to the 
extent approved by the Comptroller, have 
authorized and unissued stock required to 
fulfill any stock option or other arrange- 
mo pursuant to section 31 (a) (9) of this 
act. 


On page 22, in the last line of para- 
graph (7) of section 31 (a), to strike 
out the word “and.” 

On page 23, in the third line, to strike 
out the period and insert in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and the word “and.” 

On page 23, after the third line, to 
insert the following: 


“(9) to grant options to purchase, and to 
issue and sell, shares of its capital stock to 
its employees or to the employees of any 
subsidiary corporation, or to a trustee on 
their behalf, without first offering the same 
to its shareholders, for such consideration, 
not less than par vaiue, and upon such 
terms and conditions as shall be approved 
by its board of directors and by the holders 
of two-thirds of its shares entitled to vote 
with respect thereto, and by the Comptroller. 
In the absence of actual fraud in the trans- 
action, the judgment of the directors as to 
the consideration for the issuance of such 
options and the sufficiency thereof shall be 
conclusive. The Comptroller shall approve 
under this section only restricted stock op- 
tions which qualify under section 421 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and no stock 
option shall be approved under this section 
if the option price is less than 85 percent 
of the fair market value of the shares, or 85 
percent of the book value of the shares, 
as determined by the Comptroller, whichever 
is greater, determined as of the date the op- 
tion is exercised.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendments en bloc? Without objec- 
tion, the amendments submitted by the 
Senator from Colorado will be considered 
en bloc. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, these 
amendments will restore to the bill a 
provision similar to one it contained at 
the time when the bill was originally 
introduced. 

The complete gist of the amendments 
is as follows: They will permit national 
banks to offer stock option plans to their 


employees. As I hope to show, such a — 


provision will be of benefit not only to 
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the banks but also to the country at 
large. 

Under present law national banks are 
not permitted to establish stock-option 
programs for their employees. Asis well 
known, the use of stock-option plans for 
the development, recruitment, and re- 
tention of management personnel is 
widespread in the Nation’s industry and 
commerce, other than banks. The bank- 
ing industry has for some time faced an 
acute problem of management develop- 
ment. The efforts of the banking indus- 
try to solve this problem have met seri- 
ous obstacles, resulting in part from its 
inability to offer incentives as the great 
bulk of American industry has been and 
is increasingly offering to present and 
potential management. Consequently, 
under the present circumstances, the 
banking industry is unable to compete 
with business and industry generally in 
needed management development. 

Personnel development programs are 
no less essential to the banking industry 
than to other commerce and industry in 
the country. 

I might say, at this point, to those who 
are concerned with the welfare of banks, 
and who have emphasized that banks 
occupy a unique place in our economy 
and commerce, that I agree with those 
statements. I agree that the most strin- 
gent standards, and only the most strin- 
gent, should be applied to banks, where 
people go to deposit their money, in trust. 

If the banking industry is to grow and 
prosper along with the rest of commerce 
and industry, it must, in this respect, be 
placed in a reasonably competitive posi- 
tion with such other commerce and 
industry. 

The proposed amendment specifically 
requires the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency as to any and all provi- 
sions of any proposed stock-option pro- 
gram. No such stock-option program 
could be established by a national bank, 
under this amendment, without the full 
approval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The amendment also provides 
that no stock option shall be approved 
by the Comptroller of the Currency if 
the option price is less than 85 percent 
of the fair market value of the shares, or 
85 percent of book value of the shares, 
as determined by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, whichever is greater. It 
would also require approval of any pro- 
posed stock-option plan by a two-thirds 
majority of the voting shares of the 
bank. In the aforesaid and in other re- 
spects, these provisions are very restric- 
tive, and are intended to be restrictive, in 
order to prevent any possible abuse. 

It is important that authority for the 
adoption of such plans by national banks 
should be carefully safeguarded, for the 
additional reason that such a provision 
in the National Bank Act would likely 
serve as a model for amendments to the 
laws of the various States, in order to 
authorize stock-option programs for 
State banks. Thus, the provisions con- 
tained in the proposed amendment are 
far more restrictive and stringent than 
the provisions of State laws authorizing 
the establishment of stock-option plans 
by business corporations generally, other 
than banks. 

As thus appropriately restricted for 
use in the case of banks, a stock-option 
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program would help to solve the problem 
of recruitment and development of man- 
agement personnel by banks, and at the 
same time pose no risk to the banking 
industry, or its depositors, shareholders, 
or borrowers. 

Mr. President, I do not have the 
original report before me, but I have had 
copied from the Report of the Advisory 
Committee for the Study of Federal 
Statutes Governing Financial Institu- 
tions and Credit to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the United 
States Senate, at page 14 of that report, 
paragraph 45 (E), entitled “Employee 
Stock Options.” The advisory commit- 
tee had this to say: 

There is no present statutory authority 
by which national banks are permitted to 
establish stock option programs for their 
employees. That such stock option programs 
have successfully served the purpose for 
which they were established is demonstrated 
by the continuing and broadening use of 
such programs throughout the country. 
Today such programs are generally recog- 
nized as a major solution to the problem of 
developing, acquiring, and maintaining high 
grade personnel in business and industry. 

Thus the committee recommends that the 
Congress study the problem to the end that 
appropriate action be taken to authorize na- 
tional banks to establish employee stock 
option programs. 


I am in receipt of numerous letters 
and telegrams from bankers in my own 
State, urging, upon the general grounds 
of the statement I have just made, the 
adoption of a plan, stringent and restric- 
tive, with respect to stock option pur- 
chase plans, 

I ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
that communications, approximating 10 
in number, from banking personnel in 
my own State may be made a part of 
the Recorp, and printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., March 14, 1957. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am a director of a national bank. I urge 
your support in restoring stock option pro- 
vision of Senate bill 1451. 

F. P. OGDEN. 


DENVER, COLO., March 14, 1957. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, i 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand that Senate bill 1451 is now 
under consideration by the Senate. Strong- 
ly urge that that provision in the commit- 
tee print bill which authorized stock option 
plans by national banks for their employees 
be restored to bill now before the Senate 
and that bill then be passed as so amended. 
This stock option provision is of vital im- 
portance to banks throughout the country 
in attracting and holding top flight per- 
sonnel. Will personally appreciate anything 
you can do to see that the bill including the 
stock-option provisions for national banks 
is passed. _ 

Regards, 
GEORGE B. BERGER, Jr. 


DENVER, COLO., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. GORDON L. ALLOTT, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
My board. associates and I are most anx- 
ious that you give serious consideration to 
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restore to Senate bill 1451 the provision au- 
thorizing national banks to be able to use 
stock options to attract and hold qualified 
management. Surely the banking industry 
is as important as any other industry to our 
economy. We must be in a position to com- 
pete for highly qualified personnel. 
Rocer D. KNIGHT, Jr., 
President, United States National Bank. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 14, 1957. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a member of the board of the United 
States National Bank, I urge you to restore 
to S. 1451, now under*consideration by the 
Senate, that provision which authorized 
stock-option plans by national banks for 
their employees and pass the bill as so 
amended. We are particularly interested in 
this provision authorizing stock options in 
that it would be a serious loss for all banks 
which considered such authority necessary 
to attract and hold executive personnel. 

J. CHURCHILL OWEN, 
Holme, Roberts, More, & Owen, 
Attorneys at Law. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Gorpon ALLOTT, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re Senate bill 1451, financial-institutions 
bill, now under consideration by the Senate: 
Our company has found stock-option plans 
extremely effective in attracting and keeping 
key personnel. Similar plans could be effec- 
tive for banks as well as industries. Hope 
you will restore to Senate bill 1451 the provi- 
sion in the committee print bill which au- 
thorized stock-option plans by national 
banks for their employees and pass the bill 
with the amendment. 

RICHARD H. OLSON, 
General Manager, Sundstrand. 


PUEBLO, CoLo., March 15, 1957. 
Hon. GORDON ALLoTT, 
United States Senate, — 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand Senate Bill 1451, now under 
consideration by the Senate, has deleted 
provision which authorizes stock option 
plans by national banks. This provision of 
vital importance for the future of national 
banking and we urge your continued sup- 
port for the option being included in the 
bill. 
Thank you. 
R. B. BAILEY, 
President, the First National Bank of 
Pueblo, Colo. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have just learned section 31 (a) (9) of title 
1, in original draft of S. 1451, authorizing 
national banks to establish stock option 
plans was deleted. This would give national 
banks authority that State banks now have. 
We think this is only fair and would appre- 
ciate your help in restoring this provision. 

Kindest regards, 
HENRY A. KUGELER, 
Chairman of the Board, Denver 
National Bank. 


DENVER, COLO., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. GORDON L. ALLOTT, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are very anxious that you give serious 
consideration to restoring to Senate þill 1451 
the provision authorizing national banks to 
be able to use stock options to attract and 
hold qualified management. Surely we 
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should be in a position to compete for highly 
qualified personnel. 
WALTER Woops, 
President, Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


DENVER, COLO., March 14, 1957. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As director of United States National Bank 
of Denver, I urge that provision authorizing 
stock option plans by national banks for their 
employees be restored to Senate bill 1451 now 
under consideration by Senate, and that bill 
so amended be passed. Feel that deletion of 
stock option plan would be serious loss to all 
banks in attracting and holding key per- 
sonnel. 

Brown W. CANNON, 
United States National Bank, Denver, 
Colo. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion on this matter, it seems to me 
what we are trying to do, and what I 
believe the committee has tried to do 
so very, very well, is to codify and re- 
write the laws of the United States with 
respect to banking and savings institu- 
tions and credit unions. I do not believe 
that anyone can approach this matter 
with a more serious desire than the 
Senator from Colorado has to see that 
the people whose deposits are in banks 
are protected to the full extent of the 
law. At the very least, I should like to 
see the amendment which has been of- 
fered, taken to the conference commit- 
tee and reconsidered there. The amend- 
ment makes it mandatory that any plan 
offering stock at less than par to stock- 
holders be approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency before it is made effec- 
tive, and that in no instance shall the 
stock be sold or optioned at less than 85 
percent, and then only after approval of 
the Comptroller, and in no instance at 
less than 85 percent of the book or mar- 
ket value, whichever is greater. Such a 
provision would amply protect persons 
who have deposits in the banks, and 
would also protect those who own stocks 
in banking institutions. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
hoped the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee would speak in opposition to the 
amendment. Since he has not done so, 
I think perhaps he will forgive me if I 
make a statement about why the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Col- 
orado was rejected by the committee. 
The committee considered the proposal 
and rejected it. It rejected it because it 
smelled too much of the 1920’s. 

I think a distinction can be drawn be- 
tween officials of corporations and offi- 
cials of banks. Officials of banks have 
a trust relationship to the depositors, 
and they are supposed to be affected with 
a public interest. While I certainly am 
not attacking the profit system, I think 
it is true that it is possible for bank offi- 
cials to be so concentrated upon im- 
mediate profits and upon the immediate 
value of the stock that they may make 
injudicious loans, resulting in specula- 
tion. 
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I should like to see more and more 
bank officials receive decent salaries, but 
remain trust officials, and in that sense 
without the lure of speculative profits 
on the stock which they own. 

I think I can read the temper of this 
body from the vote which was taken 
some time ago. I do not expect my 
voice to prevail. However, before the 
measure passed I felt an obligation to 
state my point of view, and to state that 
this was apparently the opinion of the 
committee which considered the pro- 
posal and rejected it. While I certainly 
have no right to appeal to this body to 
uphold the committee, since I am only 
a member of the committee and in no 
sense an official of the committee, and 
while I do not make any appeal upon 
that ground, I will say to those of my 
colleagues to whom the slogan, “stand 
behind the committee” is a strong one, 
that it ought to apply in this case as well 
as in certain other cases. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois 
places the acting chairman in a rather 
embarrassing position, for this reason: 
Our advisory committee recommended 
this provision. In drafting the tentative 
bill, I placed it in the tentative bill, in 
even stronger language than has been 
suggested by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLotT] in his amendment. 

When the Comptroller testified, he ap- 
proved it, subject to modification, and 
that modification has been included in 
the amendment which is now before the 
Senate. 

When the question was considered in 
executive session, the membership of 
the committee seemed to be very much 
opposed to the provision, because mem- 
bers of the committee felt that it would 
be the subject of abuse. The members 
of the committee were so much opposed 
to the provision that the acting chair- 
man did not press it. In fact, the acting 
chairman cannot remember whether 
there was even a recorded vote or not. 
The provision was dropped. 

However, the acting chairman is 
placed in an embarrassing position, 
because, personally, he thought it was a 
good idea to provide an incentive to 
banks to get better men, and to hold the 
good men they did get. This provision 
is in line with a practice which has long 
been prevalent in many corporations. 
For that reason the acting chairman did 
not oppose the amendment. On the con- 
trary, he was not in a position to say 
that he would accept it, or even take it 
to conference. He merely sat quietly 
while it was being presented, and al- 
lowed his distinguished colleague from 
Illinois to answer the argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is in doubt, and 
will call for a division. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonrRONEY in the chair). Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. The question 
is on agreeing en bloc to the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLoTT]. When the quorum call 
was ordered, a division had been re- 
quested. A division will now be taken. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment identified as 
3—12-57—B. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
in the third and fourth lines of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 26, it is proposed to 
strike out “‘, if the articles of association 
so provide.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with the question of 
cumulative voting in national banks. By 
the revision of the National Bank Act 
in 1933, cumulative voting was provided 
and made mandatory for national banks 
so far as the election of boards of di- 
rectors was concerned. Cumulative vot- 
ing means that a significant minority 
which wishes to have special representa- 
tion can concentrate its votes so that 
it will elect its proportionate share of 
a board of directors. 

In other words, if a third of the stock- 
holders want to have separate repre- 
sentation, and so accumulate their votes, 
they will elect a third of the board of 
directors. 

The committee, in the draft which it 
has prepared, really knocks out the pro- 
vision and provides that cumulative vot- 
ing will exist only if the majority stock- 
holders wish to grant it. 

Since a majority is seldom tolerant of 
a minority, and generally does not wish 
to be scrutinized by a minority, the effect 
will be that cumulative voting will be 
knocked out of the provisions governing 
national banks. 

Let us be clear from the very begin- 
ning that cumulative voting does not 
mean that a minority can control a bank. 
It merely means that a substantial mi- 
nority which so desires will be repre- 
sented on the board of directors of a 
bank. 

No evidence was introduced by anyone 
pointing to any specific case of abuse 
with respect to the cumulative voting 
provisions with regard to national banks. 
The Comptroller of the Currency said 
he knew of such cases, but refused to 
state what they were. 

On the other hand, Mr. J. L. Robert- 
son, who is now a Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and formerly was the 
first Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and who probably knows more 
about national banks than anyone else 
in the country, said, as quoted at page 
862 of the testimony: 

I have seen a great number of these cases 
and I have never seen a case where there 
was real abuse of this. I have heard allega- 
tions of it, and maybe it is true, but I have 
also seen a number of cases where one who 
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was not desired did get on the board of 
directors, and did make that board of di- 
rectors consider problems which they should 
have considered, and as a result the bank was 
benefited by it. 


We have also had testimony from Mr. 
Laurance H. Armour, Jr., vice president 
of the La Salle National Bank of Chi- 
cago, who endorses the principle of 
cumulative voting for boards of bank 
directors. His statement was placed in 
the Record last Thursday. The prin- 
ciple was also endorsed by Mr. Fred 
Walker, director of the First National 
Bank of Arlington, Va.; and by Mr. 
Maurice S. Brody, director of the Denver 
National Bank. 

The principle of cumulative voting 
tends to be opposed by most bank man- 
agers, because many of them are afraid 
that under cumulative voting there will 
be minority representation and there 
will be controversy over bank policies 
and practices. 

To my mind, one of the difficulties 
with banks and with business institu- 
tions generally is the fact that all too 
often we have “yes men” cultivated 
among the officials and directors of the 
bank, the board of directors blindly fol- 
lowing the management, and the man- 
agement not being affected by criticism 
and by opposition. 

Cumulative voting would permit mi- 
norities which are dissatisfied to subject 
the decisions of management to review 
and to criticism. In general I believe it 
would be an extremely healthy situation. 

We have such a provision for cumula- 
tive voting in my State of Illinois, not 
only for members of the State legisla- 
ture, but also for corporations which are 
chartered in the State. 

It has, on the whole, worked out very 
well. 

In the case of the Montgomery Ward 
proxy fight a short time ago the final 
result was, I think, very beneficial. New 
management was introduced as a com- 
promise, and the new management 
adopted a more vigorous policy of ex- 
pansion and one which also permitted 
some of the accumulated earnings to go 
to the stockholders. The general result 
was, I think, that the company is now in 
a much sounder condition than it was 
when the old management went unchal- 
lenged. 

I know there is a general tendency for 
management to resent criticism, but fre- 
quently one’s critics are one’s best 
friends, because they point out defects 
in actions which would otherwise pass 
unnoticed. 

We should also realize that there is an 
even stronger case for cumulative voting 
in the case of banks than there is in the 
case of other corporations, because the 
rules of the SEC do not apply to banks. 
As was explained in the debate on an- 
other amendment, since no bank stock is 
listed on any of the exchanges, the SEC 
rules do not apply to banks, and, there- 
fore, the protection which is given to 
minority stockholders in the soliciting 
of proxies under the SEC rules is not 
given in the case of banks. 

This furnishes, therefore, a good rea- 
son why in the election of boards of di- 
rectors of banks the minority stock- 
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holders should be given certain rights 
which they do not have in the case of 
industrial corporations. : 

I wish to make it perfectly clear, how- 
ever, that I believe in the principle of 
cumulative voting for industrial corpo- 
rations as well as other corporations. I 
believe in the capitalistic system, but 
I believe in a democratic capitalistic 
system and a competitive capitalistic 
system. 

I think one of the weaknesses in our 
present corporation setup is the fact that 
minorities are not granted adequate rep- 
resentation and do not have an adequate 
chance to be heard. 

We all remember some 25 years ago 
when Mr. Gilbert startled a corporation 
meeting by raising a question about the 
bonuses which officers were receiving in 
the midst of a depression. Mr. Gilbert 
was treated with great rudeness by most 
of the managers and officials, but he was 
persistent and in the course of time it 
has become, I think, recognized by al- 
most everyone that he performed a very 
valuable function. 

In similar fashion the retention of 
cumulative voting for national banks 
would permit a more democratic han- 
dling of the affairs of banks. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to be cau- 
tious in what I now say. Yesterday I 
paid sincere tribute to the general level 
of integrity of bank officials. I wish to 
do so again today. Bank officials handle 
money. The temptations must be great. 
I think it is very much to their credit 
that on the whole the record of bankers 
has been as good as it has been. 

Nevertheless, we must face the fact 
that there have keen a large number of 
embezziements, and frequently the em- 
bezzling has been done by leading offi- 
cials of banks. That is particularly true 
in certain districts in the United States. 
A year or two ago I would look at the 
newspapers from week to week, and al- 
most every week I would find a new em- 
bezzlement in this particular area 
running north and south somewhere 
near the Ohio River. Only recently there 
was a case in New York where the presi- 
dent of a bank made loans of $1,000,000 
to one concern without authorization. 

He was for a time regarded as a bene- 
factor because he was helping a local in- 
dustry. I have a clipping on my desk, 
however, which states that he has since 
been indicted on the ground that he re- 
ceived a kickback from the company. 

So, Mr. President, it would have been 
a good thing in that case, and in other 
cases not so far from the Allegheny and 
Ohio Rivers, if there had been watchdogs 
to check on what was going on. It would 
have been a good thing for the deposi- 
tors, the stockholders, and the bank man- 
agement, because with representation of 
that kind by an articulate minority there 
would have been available criticism and 
scrutiny. 

Mr. President, I have no illusions about 
the temper of the Senate this afternoon 
on this measure. But I do want to make 
a record and I do hope that the principle 
of cumulative voting in national banks 
will be retained in the law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
pending bill provides that cumulative 
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voting in the election of national bank 
directors shall be permissive rather than 
mandatory. ‘This amendment would 
continue the mandatory provision. It 
would strike out the section of the bill 
which makes it permissive. This sec- 
tion is identical to S. 256, as passed by 
the Senate in the last Congress, and 
reported favorably by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the bill received a majority 
of the votes in the House under a sus- 
pension of the rules, but it failed to 
receive a two-thirds majority; and that 
is the only reason why it is not the law 
of the land today. The proposed Doug- 
las amendment would make cumulative 
voting mandatory. ; 

From the time the National Bank Act 
was enacted in 1864 until 1933, there 
was no- requirement for cumulative vot- 
ing. It was added by the Banking Act 
of 1933. The 1933 amendment was 
adopted not because of any general de- 
mand on the part of minority stock- 
holders but on the request of one man. 
The late A. P. Giannini, who headed 
Transamerica Corp., had a minor- 
ity interest in the National City Bank 
of New York and wanted a place on the 
bank’s board to further his plans for 
nationwide expansion. After cumulative 
voting was added to the law, Mr. Gian- 
nini succeeded in becoming a member of 
the National City’s board. 

In that connection, it should be noted 
that cumulative voting was not discussed 
in the hearings in 1933, and there ap- 
peared to be no interest in the matter 
by other bankers. Since that time, many 
bankers have learned from bitter ex- 
perience the disadvantages of cumula- 
tive voting, and for that reason, the 
American Bankers Association, the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, many 
State bankers associations, and numer- 
ous individual bankers have endorsed 
the provisions in the pending bill. 

Cumulative voting of shares is de- 
signed to permit minority representa- 
tion on the board of directors. How- 
ever, regardless of whether cumulative 
voting may be considered desirable in 
the election of corporate directors gen- 
erally, the same reasoning does not ap- 
ply with equal logic to national banks. 
In order to protect the interest of the 
depositors, the public, and the stock- 
holders, national banks are subject ‘to 
supervision and regulation by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The issuance of 
stock, the payment of dividends, the in- 
vestment of funds, the granting of loans, 
and all other banking functions are sub- 
ject to scrutiny by the Comptroller and 
his examiners. Furthermore, an officer 
or director is subject to removal for en- 
gaging in unsafe or unsound practices 
or for violating any provision of the Na- 
tional Bank Act. Certainly, the share- 
holders of the average corporation are 
not provided with such safeguards. Ob- 
viously, the authority of the Comptroller 
to stop bad banking practices far ex- 
ceeds the power of any minority share- 
holder. 

Another fundamental distinction be- 
tween national banks and corporations 
generally is that the directors of national 
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banks are not only representatives of 
the bank’s stockholders but are also 
trustees of the persons whose funds are 
on deposit in the institution. In order to 
merit the confidence and trust of the 
depositors, the directors must be men of 
character and integrity, who are held in 
the highest esteem by the community. 
Proxy fights, the election of undesirable 
directors, and the resulting friction 
among directors tend to destroy the con- 
fidence of the depositors and the com- 
munity in a bank. When the reputation 
of a bank is destroyed, the bank itself 
will not long survive. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
mandatory cumulative voting authority 
has been rarely used in national bank 
elections, but when it has been exercised, 
the bank concerned has not benefited. 
In the hearings before our committee 
during the past 4 years, we have never 
been given an example of where cumula- 
tive voting has proven beneficial to a 
bank. As the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency stated at our hearings last No- 
vember: 

It has been our experience that cumulative 
voting * * * is not a beneficial influence in 
the affairs of national banks. 


Cases have been cited where a man 
used this device to elect his young son- 
in-law as a director solely for the pur- 
pose of enhancing his prestige in the 
community. We have found other cases 
where board membership was used to 
obtain confidential information for use 
in outside business deals or for use in 
rival institutions in which the minority 
directors hold an interest. Minority di- 
rectors have also been forced on boards 
in order to promote larger dividend pay- 
ments or to encourage sale or merger of 
a bank. 

Thus, to sum up, cumulative voting 
has not been used to benefit banks, but 
rather has had a definite detrimental 
effect. It is no wonder that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and the 
various organizations of bankers to whom 
I have referred—the American Bankers 
Association, the Reserve Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and many individual bankers’ 
associations—are all opposed to manda- 
tory cumulative voting as provided in the 
proposed amendment. I therefore urge 
Senators to vote against the Douglas 
amendment as they did in the last Con- 
gress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. | I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that until 1933 there was no pro- 
vision in the Federal laws to allow cumu- 
lative voting by stockholders? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
The original Banking Act was a war act 
of 1864. From that date up until 1933 
there was no provision in the Federal 
laws for cumulative voting. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my belief that 
in 1933, as a consequence of the closing 
of many banks, it was deemed advisable 
to give minorities the ability to assert 
themselves, and thus take the majority 
directors, who had got into ruts, outside 
of that situation. For that reason, in 
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1933, for the purpose of remedying a bad 
condition, a requirement was included in 
the Federal law providing that the 
minority shall be given a voice through 
the strength acquired by the cumulation 
of votes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My friend from 
Ohio has mentioned a fine theory, but it 
was not supported by the facts presented 
by the witnesses who appeared before 
our committee. 

The facts were as related by a man 
who was in close touch with the fight all 
the way through, and who knew the 
facts. 

The fact was that Mr. Giannini 
wanted to get on the board of the Na- 
tional City Bank. He got Senator Mc- 
Adoo, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and a 
great friend of my predecessor, the late 
Senator Glass, to slip this provision into 
the bill in 1933. No hearings were held 
on it; there was no interest shown in it. 
It was all a Giannini proposal to get on 
a bank board in New York where he was 
not wanted, and where they made it so 
unpleasant for him that he did not stay. 
He went back to California and decided 
to be the king of banking on the west 
coast, and to let the evil men of Wall 
Street continue in charge of New York. 

It is a nice theory that because banks 
were failing it was necessary to bring in 
some new blood to control the evil ma- 
jority, but the facts are simply to the 
contrary. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It still is a fact, how- 
ever, that it was after the debacle 
through which the Nation passed in 
1932 that the United States Congress de- 
termined it was necessary, for the health 
of the banks, to give minorities the 
right to assert themselves, and thus to 
awaken the directors, who had got into 
ruts, to a realization of what was good 
for the banks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia would call that a coincidence, 
and not a fact. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, since I 
am acosponsor of the amendment, along 
with the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Dovuceias], I should like to 
state very briefly for the Recorp the rea- 
sons why, with deep regret, I find myself 
unable to agree with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Virginia, who has 
just spoken so ably in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The best qualified witness who ap- 
peared before our committee when this 
matter was under discussion, in my 
judgment, was Governor Robertson, of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, a man alert, 
keen, and well educated in all banking 
problems. He stated without qualifica- 
tion that, in his judgment, cumulative 
voting was beneficial in the banking 
business. That statement had consider- 
able weight with me, as does the fact 
that this provision has been in the law 
from 1933 to.1957. In my experience in 
the Philadelphia area, I think it has 
worked in a beneficial manner. 

One of the great difficulties with 
which we are confronted in this country 
is the concentration of financial power 
in a relatively few hands. That is going 
on increasingly all the time. To be sure, 
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cumulative voting in. national banks 
will not stop such a practice, but it is a 
factor, a straw in the wind, which will at 
least tend to put those in charge of 
banking institutions on guard to protect 
adequately their minority stockholders 
and the interests of the banks as a whole. 

We are all aware of Lord Acton’s 
comment: 

Power tends to corrupt; absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 


The very able and industrious bankers 
in my community, charged as they are 
with the duty of operating great finan- 
cial institutions, are, in my judgment, 
put well on their mettle, for they know 
that a vigilant stock minority in their 
bank can obtain representation on the 
board of directors and hold the majority 
to account for their activities and ask 
them searching questions, just as the 
minority in this Chamber is constantly 
asking questions of those of us in the 
majority, and just as the minority in the 
House of Representatives and in every 
State legislature is constantly asking 
questions of the majority, to keep them 
on their toes. 

I wonder what would happen to the 
processes of government if in legislative 
bodies, which are the equivalent of 
boards of directors in banking institu- 
tions, there was never a minority to 
make a motion, to have the motion sec- 
,onded, and to have it adopted, so-as to 
have the facts hammered out on the 
anvil of discussion. 

This is a relatively unimportant mat- 
ter; but the fact is that the removal 
from the law of this provision, which has 
been in the law for 24 years, is, in my 
judgment, a straw in the wind to indi- 
cate the constantly increasing concen- 
tration of financial power in the United 
States. This, in my opinion, is one of 
the greatest threats to our capitalistic, 
free-enterprise system and the American 
way of life. 

It was for that reason that I was happy 
to join with the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois in sponsoring the amend- 
ment, which I trust, although not too 
hopefully, will be agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express support of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. I 
‘think the Senate should give recognition 
to the fact that in periods of prosperity 
there is always a danger of returning to 
the evils which came to light at a time 
preceding the period when bankers 
everywhere were considered to be finan- 
cial wizards. 

Twenty-four years have elapsed since 
the closing of the banks. When the 
banks were closed, it became evident in 
many instances that despotism fre- 
quently led to practices which weakened 
the financial structure of the institu- 
tions. When those weaknesses came to 
light, many persons in authority won- 
dered how it came to pass that practices 
had been countenanced which retro- 
spection indicated should not have been 
permitted to exist. 

In 1933, based upon a look into the 
past, it was decided that cumulative vot- 
ing should be required in the banks, 
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Twenty-three years have passed, and 
again the financial wizards are begin- 
ning to appear everywhere. 

In 1933, the Cleveland newspapers 
published, practically every week, the 
pictures of some men who were labeled 
financial geniuses. Their conduct was 
followed seemingly with obedience and 
respect everywhere. But when the pe- 
riod of prosperity came to an end, it be- 
came manifest that they were mere hu- 
man beings burdened with the same 
fallibilities as the ordinary person. I 
was with them; I know what was done. 

Twenty-three years have elapsed, and 
now there is a desire to return to the 
identical evils which existed back in 1932. 
I think those evils are beginning to ap- 
pear in the practices of the financial in- 
stitutions. 

So, Mr. President, some say today, 
“The good that we learned out of the 
bitter experiences of 1932, we shall for- 
get.” There seems to be a willingness to 
aver that we shall ascribe to these hu- 
man beings an infallibility, and shall rely 
upon them without criticism, but with 
abject obeisance to what they do, and 
that we shall feel content that those 
financial institutions will be maintained 
soundly. 

I subscribe fully to the view of the 
Senator from Illinois that criticisms by 
way of minority suggestions lead to 
strength and goodness in the operation 
cf the banks. 


Why should there not be minority” 


representation? Certainly some persons 
can point out that certain evils some- 
times come into existence. But, Mr. 
President, on the whole, in my opinion, 
nothing but ultimate good can come both 
to banking institutions and to other 
corporations by having minority repre- 
sentation on the boards. 

I was the director of a bank, having 
been given the assignment after its doors 
were closed. That bank’s doors were 
closed because the men in charge, with- 
out minority opposition, were able to do 
what their whims dictated. The things 
they perpetrated would never have come 
to pass if a minority had been asserting 
itself in regard to what was right and 
what was wrong. 

Based upon these reasons, I give my 
support to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois; and it is my sincere 
hope that his amendment will be adopted 
not only for the good of the banks, but 
also for the good of the depositors who 
have their money in the banks. 

I venture to state that if we do not 
have cumulative voting, there will come a 
time when the same thing that happened 
in 1932 will recur; and then this august 
body will again pass a law giving to the 
stockholders the right of cumulative 
voting. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if no other 
Senator who is on the floor desires to be 
recognized at this time, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered by unanimous consent, I move 
that: the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
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der the order previously entered, to 


Thursday, March 21, 1957, at 12 o’clock 


meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 19, 1957: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Philip Young, of New York, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 

Leonard Page Moore, of New York, to be 
United States circuit judge for the second 
circuit, vice Jerome N. Frank, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate March 19, 1957: 
THE SUPREME COURT 

William Joseph Brennan, Jr., of New 
Jersey, to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Charles E. Whittaker, of Missouri, to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
W. Wilson White, of Pennsylvania, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


M. Hepburn Many, of Louisiana, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana for a term of 4 years. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Donald C. Moseley, of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Louisiana for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuEspay, Marcu 19, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may we begin this new 
day with a clearer vision of the 
divinely appointed life which we must 
live together and which each must live 
alone. 

Grant that we may commit unto Thee, 
for counsel and control all our concerns 
and interests, our deliberations and de- 
cisions, our aspirations and desires. 

Inspire us to enter upon our daily 
tasks with a feeling of their sanctity and 
with the assurance of Thy wisdom to 
guide us and Thy strength to sustain us. 

May we surrender ourselves completely 
to the guidance of Thy spirit and find 
in it our joy and peace. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
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following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1482. An act to amend certain provisions 
of the Columbia Basin Project Act, and for 
other purposes. 


INTERSTATE CONFIDENCE GAMES 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a letter. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation in the 
House of Representatives, amending 
title 18 of the United States Code which 
will extend Federal jurisdiction to inter- 
state confidence game operators. 

The legislation, by the addition of 
new language to the code, would pro- 
vide punishment for persons who trans- 
port or receive after transportation in 
interstate commerce any goods, money, 
and so forth, of the value of $1,000 or 
more, knowing the same to have been 
cbtained by means of false or fraudulent 
pretenses, representations, or promises, 
or any scheme or artifice to defraud. 
Under the existing statute, the value of 
the money or property taken must ex- 
ceed $5,000 before the law becomes op- 
erative. 

The proposed change does not apply 
to the ordinary run-of-the-mill theft 
which can be coped with adequately at 
the State level and where the amount 
involved is less than $5,000, but it is di- 
rected at interstate organized crime. 

According to recent estimates, over 
$5 million a year is taken from the pub- 
lic by professional swindling operations 
and confidence games. To escape exist- 
ing Federal criminal statutes, the opera- 
tors of these schemes intentionally keep 
the amount of the larceny just below 
$5,000 and, of course, they also avoid the 
use of the mails. 

In St. Louis last year almost $19,000 
was taken from the unsuspecting pub- 
lic by professional swindlers. The pat- 
tern appears to be nationwide and it is 
the opinion of the police departments 
of our major cities that the operators 
of these schemes move from State to 
State. I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of the House the following let- 
ter from the chief of police of the city 
of St. Louis which is similar to letters 
I have received from other police de- 
partments over the country in reference 
to this legislation: 

DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 23, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK M. KARSTEN, 
Representative, First District, Missouri, 


Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KARSTEN: Many thanks 
for your letter of February 15, 1957, and the 
copy of a bill you are considering introduc- 
ing in the House. 

I believe it is a very good bill and would 
help us as well as all police departments 
throughout the country. 

I am enclosing, for your information, cop- 
ies of several reports made to us by victims 
of the confidence game commonly called 
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pigeon drop. We are reasonably certain the 
operators of this game are from out-of-town. 

Your bill, if passed, would go a long way 
toward assisting in the prosecution of op- 
erators of the confidence games. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JEREMIAH O’CONNELL, 
Chief of Police. 


I hope this matter will have early 
consideration by the Committee on the 
Judiciary which has charge of this leg- 
islation as I believe it will be helpful to 
police departments all over the country 
in combating interstate crime. 


CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the code of 
sports says, “It matters not whether you 
won or lost, but how you played the 
game.” 

In cold figures, the season’s record for 
the basketball team of Central Catholic 
High School in Lawrence, Mass., reads, 
“Won 27, lost 1.” 

But that does not tell the real story of 
how they fought their way up through 
the best competition in all New England, 
with the skill and the spirit that had an 
army of fans, both young.and old, cheer- 
ing for them. 

The CCH hoopsters topped the finest 
teams in Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire and came within 4 sec- 
onds of winning the New England title, 
only to fall before Weaver High, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., in a contest that was ac- 
tually a tie, requiring overtime play that 
broke the deadlock in Weaver’s favor. 

A tough one for Central Catholic to 
lose and a grand one for Weaver to win 
through the remarkable accuracy of its 
outstanding player, John Egan. 

Central Catholic is a young school that 
has come fast. In the scholastic record 
of its graduates, and in the caliber of its 
athletic teams, it has won the respect 
and the regard of all New England. 

The reason? There are no snap courses 
at CCH. Every student works hard and 
is inspired by a faith that encourages 
every youngster to do his very best. 

We are proud of Head Coach Brother 
Timothy and his gallant team. 

Even in defeat they are still cham- 
pions. 

And all the people of Greater Lawrence 
are grateful to Central Catholic High for 
contributing so much to the good name 
of our community. 


CUTBACK IN THE URBAN-RENEWAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent to address the House for1 | 


minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. ; 
CIII——250 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the drastic 
cutback in urban renewal announced 
several days ago by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency will amount to 
sudden death for large-scale, urban- 
renewal plans of the larger American 
cities. It is a shortsighted economy 
which will bog down the conservation 
and reshaping of major American cities 
at the very instant that local planning 
and participation had reached hopeful 
proportions. 

The proposal to cut the urban-renewal 
program by $75 million will result in an 
increasing cutback in the approval of 
future plans and the extension of exist- 
ing projects. This will constitute a half- 
hearted attack on a program which de- 
serves more rather than less impetus at 
the present time. 

In my city, the action of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency effects a cut- 
back in plans and progress in the attack 
on slums and blight. Postponement in 
slum clearance and urban renewal will 
result in higher costs later on in addi- 
tion to mounting social costs of slum life 
in our cities. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AMENDING THE SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT OF 1956 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2146) 
to amend the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, a rule has been granted on this 
bill; therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


SETTLEMENT FOR CERTAIN INEQUI- 
TABLE LOSSES IN PAY SUSTAINED 
BY OFFICERS OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONED SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 293) 
to authorize settlement for certain ineq- 
uitable losses in pay sustained by officers 
of the commissioned services under the 
emergency economy legislation, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 


_PRESCRIBING A METHOD BY WHICH 


THE HOUSES OF CONGRESS AND 
THEIR COMMITTEES MAY INVOKE 
THE AID OF COURTS IN COMPEL- 
LING TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 259) to 
„prescribe a method by which the Houses 
of Congress and their committees may 
‘invoke the aid of the courts in compel- 
ling the testimony of witnesses. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 


INVENTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 
AWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 103) to 
authorize the National Inventors Council 
to make awards for inventive contribu- 
tions relating to the national defense. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I object, 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understand that 
there has been some question raised 
about this proposed legislation. I have 
just received two letters from my dis- 
trict outlining definite objections of the 
Dayton Patent Law Association to this 
bill, and I ask permission to place them 
in the Recorp at this point. It is my 
opinion that a rule should be obtained 
on the proposed H. R. 103 so that this 
legislation can be fully debated on its 
merits. 


MARECHAL, BIEBEL, FRENCH & BUGG, 
Dayton, Ohio, March 15, 1957. 
Hon. PAUL F. SCHENCK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHENCK: It is my un- 
derstanding that the above bill is on the 
Consent Calendar, and that it will be con- 
sidered as passed unless objections are made 
thereto at the call of this calendar on this 
coming Monday, March 18, 1957. I urgently 
request that you be present at that time 
and oppose passage of this bill, which in 
my opinion is seriously objectionable for at 
least the following reasons: 

1. It is in effect a Government-sponsored 
suggestion system with no limitation as to 
individual except for the exclusion of some 
Government employees. 

2. It would operate in complete disregard 
for the basic principles of the patent system. 

8. It could therefore seriously weaken the 
patent system at a time when even leaders 
in the Democratic Party are trying to 
strengthen it. 

4. The only limit on awards in excess 
of $50,000 is express disapproval by Con- 
gress. 

5. The cost of administration would ob- 
viously be great and potentially could far 
outdistance the awards themselves. 

It seems to me that the fifth fact noted 
above should alone be sufficient to defeat 
the bill if you will for just a moment con- 
sider that under the limitless application 
of the bill claims thereunder could easily 
accrue in the millions. 

The Dayton Patent Law Association has 
already voted its opposition to this bill, and 
I believe you have received a letter to that 
effect. I want to add my individual pro- 


_test and will greatly appreciate your help. 


Yours very truly, 
NATHANIEL R. FRENCH, 


THE DAYTON PATENT Law ASSOCIATION, 
Dayton, Ohio, March 12, 1957. - 
Mr. PAUL F. SCHENCK, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. ScHENCK: Thank you very much 
for your telegram of March 12, requesting 
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further information as to the opposition by 
the Dayton Patent Law Association to H. R. 
103, Inventive Contributions Awards Act. 

Our opposition against this bill is based 
upon the undue delegation of authority given 
to the National Patent Council and the lack 
of any check upon the actions of this body. 
For example, awards of $50,000 may be made 
without any check whatsoever, and even 
awards in the range of $50,000 to $100 mil- 
lion are reviewed only when Congress takes 
specific action, so that the awards would go 
through unchecked in the absence of such 
action by Congress. 

Another important point is the fact that 
the submittor need have no property right 
in the idea which he offered. Thus, a per- 
son might receive a very large award for 
doing nothing more than suggesting the use 
of some device which is actually owned or 
patented by someone else. 

A third point is that this bill entirely by- 
passes the patent system so that if this 
path of development is adopted, there would 
be less incentive for the inventive minds 
of our country to go through the trouble 
of taking out patents and teaching our peo- 
ple of their advances in exchange for the 
exclusive period of 17 years which is the 
award offered by a patent. 

Very truly yours, 
HERMAN O. BAUERMEISTER, 
i Secretary. 


In view of the points raised in these 
letters, Mr. Speaker, I object to H. R. 103. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS ON 
CIVIL COPYRIGHT ACTIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 277) to 
amend title 17 of the United States Code 
entitled “Copyrights” to provide for a 
statute of limitations with respect to civil 
actions. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 115 of 
title 17, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“$ 115. Limitations 


“(a) Criminal proceedings: No criminal 
proceeding shall be maintained under the 
provisions of this title unless the same is 
commenced within three years after the 
cause of action arose. 

*(b) Civil actions: No civil action shall be 
maintained under the provisions of this title 
unless the same is commenced within three 
years after the claim accrued.” 

SEC. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect one year after the date of 
enactment of this act and shall apply to all 
actions commenced on or after such effective 
date. 

Sec. 3. The chapter analysis of chapter 2 
of title 17 preceding section 101 is amended 
by striking out— 


**115. Limitation of criminal proceedings’ 
and inserting 
“*115. Limitations’.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MONEYS RECEIVED FROM MINERAL 
LANDS IN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3477) 
relating to moneys received from mineral 
lands in Alaska, 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN FEMALE MEM- 
BERS OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3028) 
to provide for the relief of certain female 
members of the Air Force, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all payments of 
basic allowances for quarters at the rate pre- 
scribed for members without dependents 
which were made to female members of the 
Air Force whose husbands were also members 
of a uniformed service and were stationed at 
the same or adjacent installations, and which 
were paid before April 16, 1954, are validated 
to the extent that those basic allowances for 
quarters were paid, because family type Gov- 
ernment quarters were not available and be- 
cause the Department of the Air Force did 
not assign those female members to single- 
type quarters, notwithstanding the avail- 
ability of those quarters, on the grounds that 
the best interests of the service were consid- 
ered to be served by permitting husbands 
and wives to reside together in nonpublic 
quarters. Any female member who has made 
a repayment to the United States of the 
amount so paid to her as basic allowance for 
quarters is entitled to be paid the amount 
involved, if such payment is otherwise proper. 

Src. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States, or his designee, shall relieve 
disbursing officers, including special disburs- 
ing agents, of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
from accountability or responsibility for any 
payments described in section 1 of this act, 
and shall allow credits in the settlement of 
the accounts of those officers or agents for 
payments which are found to be free from 
fraud and collusion. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations available to the De- 
partment of the Air Force for the pay and 
allowances of military personnel are available 
for payments under this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF AN ADDITIONAL 
JUDGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 110) to 
amend section 372 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wonder if I could have the attention 
of the chairman of the committee. I 
understand this bill deals with the mat- 
ter of appointing a judge where you have 
a sitting judge who is permanently men- 
tally or physically disabled and there- 
fore unable to carry on the work of his 
office. 

‘ Mr. CELLER. And he refuses to re- 
ire. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Why can 
we not force them to retire? As I un- 
derstand the issue, we still maintain un- 
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der these circumstances the chambers 
for this judge, all of his facilities, and 
yet they are not used for any purpose. 

Mr. CELLER. Under the Constitu- 
tion, he has life tenure. You cannot 
force him to retire. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. But un- 
der the circumstances do we still have 
to maintain the facilities for this judge, 
even though he is unable to carry on 
his duties as a judge? 

Mr. CELLER. I think it would take 
a constitutional amendment to do what 
the gentleman wishes, and this is the 
only method by which we can force this 
judge to retire so that another judge 
who is able and fit and efficient can take 
his place. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I think in answer to 
your question about maintaining the 
chambers and that type of thing, it 
would not be necessary, and it is also 
felt that it is important to bring some 
proper pressure to bear upon the judge, 
whose disability exists, to retire, as he 
can do on his full salary. A few just 
do not want to do it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I under- 
stand the reason why you have to ap- 
proach it this way, but I am wondering 
whether the committee can give some 
attention to further pressures that could 
be brought because, it seems to me, this 
is really an intolerable situation. 

Mr. KEATING. Well, I agree with the 
gentleman, and I can assure him that 
it has had a lot of study not only by 
our committee but by the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, 
what is there in this bill to assure that 
the action taken is only after competent 
medical authority examination? ‘This is 
an indirect way of increasing our judges, 
at least temporarily. We do not want to 
overlook the meaning and effect of the 
bill. I understand the intent and pur- 
pose, but there is nothing in here relat- 
ing to an examination. I assume that 
competent medical evidence would be 
required by the judge taking the cer- 
tification to the President. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in here to guaran- 
tee that. 

Mr. CELLER. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that the Judicial Council must 
first make the move, and I take it that 
that Judicial Council, which is composed 
of the judges of the 11th circuit, would 
not be likely to make a move unless they 
were quite convinced that the disability 
was mental or physical. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Is there language 
to that effect in the bill? 

Mr. CELLER. We thought it would 
not be wise to break the rule down. I 
think we have to trust, first, the Judicial 
Council and then, secondly, the Presi- 
dent. There have been one or two cases of 
this character which have been very em- 
barrassing, and the time has now come 
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when something must be done by way of 
preventing occurrences in the future. 
You will notice that the language on 
page 2 reads “is unable to discharge ef- 
ficiently all the duties of his office by 


reason of permanent mental or physical. 


disability and that the appointment of 
an additional judge is necessary for the 
efficient dispatch of business, the Presi- 
dent may make such appointment by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” i 

Then the President makes the ap- 
pointment. But all those findings must 
be made by the judges of the judicial 
conference and I take it that we must 
have confidence in their judgment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not ques- 
tioning that. On the other hand, we are 
all human beings and have to realize the 
weakness as well as the strength of hu- 
man beings. I should assume that the 
provisions of the bill are not going to be 
exercised unless competent medical testi- 
mony is had to satisfy that a judge is 
permanently disabled by reason of men- 
tal or physical disability. 

Mr. CELLER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that this was the law; what we 
are proposing was the law for quite a 
number of years, but by inadvertence 
and only by inadvertence, in one of the 
omnibus bills passed, I think in 1954, 
these provisions were omitted from the 
bill. It has always been the law for a 
number of years. 

Mr. McCORMACK.. Let me ask the 
chairman of the committee this ques- 
tion. If this bill should become law, is it 
the intent of the committee and the in- 
tent of Congress that before any certifi- 
cation is made, under the provisions of 
this bill, that the judge is permanently 
disabled and unable to perform his 
duties, competent medical evidence shall 
be obtained as a condition precedent to 
such action? 

Mr. CELLER. I would say that this 
debate, this colloquy, would indicate the 
intent, would make the legislative his- 
tory, that that examination and that 
conclusion medically would be essential 
before action could be taken. 

Mr. McCORMACK, And that would 
apply also to the judicial conference and 
to the chief judge making the certifica- 
tion, as well as to the President? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to me? i 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me it 
would be quite inconceivable that the 
judicial conference and the President 
would make such a finding without com- 
petent medical evidence. I agree with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] that there should be that evidence. 
It was the thought of our committee 
that such medical evidence would he 
asked for by both the judicial confer- 
ence and the President. I think the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] has made an excellent point 
in this regard. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I agree with my 
friend from New York that it would be 
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inconceivable that there would not be 
competent medical evidence; but we are 


human beings and there are times when 


one has a personal feeling against some- 
one else. The law is one thing and the 
administration of it may be another. 
We have to protect ourselves. While I 
have no desire to offer a specific amend- 
ment to the bill, I think the statement 
made by the chairman of the committee 
and concurred in by my friend from 
New York (Mr. Keattnc] as to the in- 
tent that there shall be a medical ex- 
amination and competent evidence, evi- 
dence of a satisfactory nature, would 
fulfill what I have in mind. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield to me so that I may ask 
the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this deal with some 
special disability? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no special case 
we have in mind, but there have been 
such cases in the past which caused great 
embarrassment to the judiciary. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this intended to deal 
with a judge becoming mentally unquaili- 
fied? Is that the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Mentally or physically 
unqualified so that he is not able officially 
to discharge his duties. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you not already have 
procedures under which judges may he- 
come disqualified on grounds of dis- 
ability? 

Mr.CELLER. The only method we can 
pursue is by way of impeachment. 

Mr. GROSS. Or removal for cause? 

Mr. CELLER. That is the only way 
you can do it, by impeachment. 

Mr. GROSS. Are we to understand, 
then, that a judge can become mentally 
unbalanced and still remain on the 
bench? 

Mr. CELLER. The Constitution states 
that he is appointed for life, and you 
cannot interfere with the tenure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 272 of title 
28 of the United States Code, as amended, is 
further amended by inserting at the end 
thereof an additional subsection reading as 
follows: 

“(b) Whenever any judge of the United 
States appointed to hold office during good 
behavior who is eligible to retire under this 
section does not do so and a certificate of his 
disability signed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the judicial council of his circuit in 
the case of a circuit or district judge, or by 
the Chief Justice of the United States in 
the case of the chief judge of the Court of 
Claims, Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, or Customs Court, or by the chief judge 
of his court in the case of a judge of the 
Court of Claims, Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals, or Customs Court, is presented 
to the President and the President finds that 
such judge is unable to discharge efficiently 
all the duties of his office by reason of per- 
manent mental or physical disability and 
that the appointment of an additional judge 
is necessary for the efficient dispatch of busi- 
ness, the President may make such appoint- 
ment by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Whenever any such additional 
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judge is appointed, the vacancy subsequently 
caused by the death, resignation, or retire- 
ment of the disabled judge shall not be filled. 
Any judge whose disability causes the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge shall, for 
purpose of precedence, service as chief judge, 
or temporary performance of the duties of 
that office, be treated as junior in commis- 
sion to the other judges of the circuit, dis- 
trict, or court.” i 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


A ROSTER OF SENIOR JUDGES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3818) 
to provide for the maintenance of a ros- 
ter of retired judges available for special 
judicial duty and for their assignment 
to such duty by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 294 of title 
28 of the United States Code is amended by 
renumbering subsection (d) thereof as sub- 
section (e) and by inserting in such section 
immediately following subsection (c) there- 
of a new subsection (d) reading as follows: 

“(d) The Chief Justice of the United 
States shall maintain a roster of judges who 
have retired from regular active service but 
who are willing and able to undertake special 
judicial duties from time to time, which 
roster shall be known as the Roster of Senior 
Judges. Any judge of the United States who 
has retired from regular active service under 
section 371 (b) or 372 (a) of this title but is 
willing and able to undertake special judi- 
cial duties from time to time either in a 
particular court or courts specified by him or 
generally in any court may so indicate by 
requesting the Chief Justice of the United 
States to place his name upon the Roster of 
Senior Judges as available for such duty. 
The Chief Justice shall remove from the 
Roster of Senior Judges the name of any such 
judge who is no longer willing or able to per- 
form any judicial duties. Any retired judge 
whose name appears upon the Roster of 
Senior Judges shall be known as a senior 
judge, and may be designated and assigned 
by the Chief Justice of the United States to 
perform such judicial duties as he is willing 
to undertake in any court of the United 
States other than the Supreme Court, upon 
presentation of a certificate of necessity by 
the chief judge of such court.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPRESENTATION OF DISTRICT 
JUDGES ON JUDICIAL CONFER- 
ENCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3819) 
to amend section 331 of title 28, United 
States Code, to provide representation 
of district judges on the Judicial Con 
ference of the United States. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to . 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I notice 
that this bill enables a district judge 
from each one of the judicial circuits to 
be a member of the conference. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Under the pres- 
ent law, the chief judge of each judicial 
circuit is a member. 

Mr. CELLER. ‘That is correct, and 
the Chief Justice of the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘The law is spe- 
cific now as to the representation on the 
conference by the chief judge of each 
circuit? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Therefore, the 
judicial circuit has representation, and 
this is to extend it to district judges? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no objec- 
tion to the purpose of the bill, but the 
language states: 

The district judge to be summoned from 
each judicial circuit shall be chosen by the 
circuit and district judges of the circuit. 


The circuit court already has a rep- 
resentative on the conference, so why 
should the circuit judges have a vote in 
the selection of the district judges? 

Mr. CELLER. Because the district 
judges already are members of the judi- 
cial conference of the circuit. There 
are judicial conferences in each circuit 
as well as there being a national judicial 
conference. ‘Therefore, it was deemed 
mete and proper for the members of the 
local judicial conference to select the 
district judge. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That raises an- 
other question. The intent of this is to 
enable a district judge from each cir- 
cuit to be a member. Each circuit al- 
ready has representation, but the chief 
judge of the circuit court and other 
circuit court. judges are to have a vote 
on who will be the district judge. We 
all know that the circuit court judges 
under those circumstances wield tre- 
mendous influence, particularly when 
cases are coming before them on ques- 
tions of Jaw from the district courts. 
With all due respect to the judiciary, 
may I say that they are just human þe- 
ings like anyone else. 

Would the gentleman have objection 
to an amendment striking out in line 7 
on page 2 the words “circuit and” and 
in line 19 inserting after “by” the word 
“district,” so that the selection of a dis- 
trict court representative from each cir- 
cuit will be made by the district judges 
themselves? Is there any objection to 
that? 

Mr. CELLER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that all mat- 
ters. that arise- concerning the district 
courts are determined by the circuit 
judges in that circuit. The selection of 
a district judge to be a member of the 
judicial conference is an important mat- 
ter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree, but it 
should be done by the district judges. 

Mr. CELLER. Ido not see why there 
should be any objection to the inclusion 
of the circuit judges, because the ap- 
pointment of that district judge apper- 
tains to the efficiency of operation of the 
district judges within that whole local 
circuit. There are 11 district judges 
who will become members of the judi- 
cial conference and 11 circuit judges. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I wondered 
whether or not the gentleman would 
want to strike that language. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. TI yield to the 
gentleman from New York. I think this 
is a serious question. 

Mr. KEATING. I, too, think it is a 
serious question. I have a modicum of 
sympathy for the position taken by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. I sug- 
gest that we ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice 
and then let our committee consider 
this question further. At the moment I 
would be inclined to oppose the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, but I am not 
sure that he does not have a point. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
have to object to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New York. This is a 
very simple matter. We either take it 
or leave it. There is no need for the 
Committee on the Judiciary to labor 
any longer with this. It is a simple mat- 
ter. If the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts desires to offer an amendment, 
why let him offer the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But will you ac- 
cept the amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. I will not oppose it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think we ought to legislate in that way 
and, therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


FEES OF UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4191) 
to amend section 633 of title 28, United 
States Code, prescribing fees of United 
States Commissioners. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could someone tell 
us whether this raises the fees now be- 
ing charged? What does the bill do with 
respect to fees? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to the gentleman’s 
inquiry as to how much these fees will 
be raised, the report indicates that the 
Commissioner shall be allowed to charge 
$8 a day for hearing a litigated matter. 
That is increased from $5 to $8. The 
taking and certifying of depositions will 
be raised from 10 cents per folio to 30 
cents and from 10 cents to 20 cents for 
extra copies. Preliminary proceedings, 


‘internal revenue cases, and admiralty 


hearings from $7 for the first 25 to $14; 


from $6 to $9 for the next 25; and from 


$5 to $8 for the next 50. Any additional 
copies, the same fee of $2. 

The bail fee is increased from $2.50 to 
$4, and the complaint is increased from 
$2.50 to $4; search warrant from $4 to $6; 
and the discharge of an indigent pris- 
oner from $4 to $6; and petty offenses 
from $10 to $16 for the first 25 and $12 
for additional. 
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I may state that the object and pur- 
pose of this legislation is to permit it to 
be taxed as costs against the defendants 
who are charged with crimes and which 
can be collected sometime by the United 
States Government from these offenders. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. | Is it not true that these 
increases will not cost the Government 
any money at all and that the increased 
cost will be defrayed by the litigants who 
appear before the Commissioners? 

Mr. GROSS. That is if the litigants 
can pay. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the committee report states on 
page 2 that the total cost as a result 
of the increase in fees will approximate 
$137,000. I assume that that is on an 
annual basis. Also, Mr. Speaker, there 
is no reference in the committee report 
to any views of the Bureau of the Budget. 
It would seem to me that where an in- 
crease in cost is involved, before we act 
on it, we should receive the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Whether we act 
accordingly, in keeping with their views 
or not, we at least should have their 
views. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Byrnes] to the fact that this is to 
come out of litigants, not out of the 
United States. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. In many 
cases is not the United States a party 
litigant? 

Mr. KEATING. That is true, but it is 
not my understanding that this $137,000 
is supposed to be the cost to the United 
States Government. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
RoceErs] if I am not correct in that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This is 
what the United States Commissioners 
can charge in connection with their busi- 
ness.. The Commissioners are under a 
limited salary and this collection by the 
United States Government from defend- 
ants would go to help pay their sal- 
aries. That is the object of this litiga- 
tion. It will be money in the pocket of 
the United States Government, rather 
than a cost to the Government in con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. KEATING. That was my impres- 
sion. The precise question I wanted to 


Mr. 


‘put to the gentleman from Colorado, 


that may possibly have been confusing to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, is this: 
On page 2 of the report it refers to the 
added increase in fees amounting to 
about $137,000. What I am endeavoring 
to find out is, that is not a cost to the 
United States Government in any way? 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, no. It 
is not a cost to the United States Govern- 
ment in any manner whatsoever. We 
had evidence, and the subcommittee con- 
sidered the proposition that many de- 
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fendants would appear in court and this 
becomes a part of the court costs. As 
indicated by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross], sometimes it is not paid, but 
if it is paid then the Government gets the 
increase and it is not a cost of $137,000. 
In response to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BYRNES], this recommenda- 
tion comes out of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Court, and it 
is not felt that a report from the Bureau 
of the Budget is necessary. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is not contending, I hope, that 
in no case will the United States itself 
pay these increased costs. What hap- 
pens, for instance, in the case of a crimi- 
nal proceeding where a person is brought 
in by a United States attorney to be 
bound over by the Commissioner? Who 
pays these increased fees? Of course it 
is the United States, is it not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. I 
direct attention to page 5 of the report, 
where the maximum earnings of a Com- 
missioner in any one year is fixed at 
$10,500. United States Commissioners 
receive a limited salary. Whatever this 
fund, by the collection of fees, then it 
helps pay the Commissioners’ limited 
salaries. Otherwise it is going to be paid 
out of the general fund. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The only 
point I make, and I am not contending 
that the present fees are correct or that 
the present limitation is correct, is that 
I think we should have the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget on this matter. 
Certainly what we pay for United States 
Commissioners may have some relation- 
ship to other fees of other public em- 
ployees. I think it should be consistent. 
I would like to have the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. It is customary to have 
the views of the administrator of the 
courts. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
like to have the views of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman has 
some apprehension that this will be an 
added cost to the Government: It will 
not. This bill does two things. It 
raises the compensation of the Commis- 
sioners about 4.4 percent. That added 
salary or fees that comes to the Com- 
missioner is more than made up by the 
increased or enhanced fees that have 
been enumerated by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

You will notice on page 5 the follow- 
ing: 

The added cost of the increase in the fees 
authorized according to the volume of work 
in the calendar year 1955 would be approxi- 
mately $137,000. The present fees of ap- 
proximately $527,000 would be raised to ap- 
proximately $664,000, a little more than 24 
percent. y 


Those added fees, those enhanced fees, 
would be more than enough to take care 
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of the increased compensation that we 
accord the Commissioners. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Can the 
gentleman tell me why he has objection 
to asking for a report from the Bureau 
of the Budget on this? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think it has 
been customary in the past with refer- 
ence to matters pertaining to proce- 
dures in the courts. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. This is 
not a matter of procedure; it is a matter 
of fees and compensation of Federal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. CELLER. But as to Federal em- 
ployees in the courts we have always 
taken the word of the administrator of 
the courts. That is part of his duties. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I want 
to have the views of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and, Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
request that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


CONVEYANCE OF JUNEAU SUBPORT 
OF EMBARKATION TO THE TER- 
RITORY OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4939) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property of 
the United States located in Juneau, 
Alaska, known as the Juneau Subport 
of Embarkation, to the Territory of 
Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to convey to the Territory of Alaska a portion 
of the property known as the Juneau Sub- 
port of Embarkation, located in Juneau, 
Alaska, and more particularly described as 
follows: 

Beginning at corner numbered 1, not set, 
from which corner numbered 11, United 
States survey numbered 7, townsite of 
Juneau, Alaska, bears north 45 degrees 40 
minutes east 326.73 feet and corner num- 
bered 15 of public land order numbered 657, 
dated August 15, 1950, as shown on the 
United States Engineers and Fish and Wild- 
life Service plats of the Juneau Subport of 
Embarkation, bears south 49 degrees 00 
minutes east 21.15 feet, thence as follows: 

South 48 degrees 00 minutes west 263.76 
feet to corner numbered 2, not set; south 23 
degrees 20 minutes east 134.87 feet to corner 
numbered 8, not set; south 66 degrees 40 
minutes west 442.0 feet to corner numbered 
4, not set; south 23 degrees 20 minutes east 
100.0 feet to corner numbered 5, not set; 
south 66 degrees 40 minutes west 80.0 feet 
to corner numbered 6, identical to corner 
numbered 4, public land order 657, thence 
following the boundaries of said public land 
order as follows: 

North 23 degrees 20 minutes west 689.0 
feet to corner numbered 7, identical to 
corner 5; public land order 657; north 57 
degrees 45 minutes east 347.0 feet to corner 
numbered 8, identical to corner 6, public land 
order 657; north 25 degrees 22 minutes west 
444.0 feet to corner numbered 9, identical to 
corner 7, public land order 657; north 64 
degrees 38 minutes east 10.0 feet to corner 
numbered 10, identical to corner 8, public 
land order 657; north 25 degrees 22 minutes 
west 77.0 feet to corner numbered 11, iden- 
tical to corner 9, public land order 657; north- 
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64 degrees 38 minutes east 40.0 feet to corner 
numbered 12, identical to corner 10, public 
land order 657; south 25 degrees 22 minutes 
east 517.6 feet to corner numbered 13, iden- 
tical to corner 11, public land order 657; north 
57 degrees 45 minutes east 267.0 feet to corner 
numbered 14, identical to corner 12, public 
land order 657; south 32 degrees 15 minutes 
east 80.0 feet to corner numbered 15, iden- 
tical to corner 13, public land order 657; 
south 46 degrees 35 minutes west 77.0 feet to 
corner numbered 16, identical to corner 14, 
public land order 657; south 49 degrees 00 
minutes east 404.55 feet to corner numbered 
1, the place of beginning, consisting of 10.27 
acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
execute and deliver any and all contracts, 
conveyances, or other instruments, as may be 
necessary to effectuate the said transfer. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance shall be on the ex- 
press condition that the Territory of Alaska 
will grant to the United States without 
charge for such period or periods as may be 
necessary as determined by the Secretary of 
the Army the use of approximately 4,050 
square feet of open storage area presently 
occupied by the Alaska Communication 
System together with rights of ingress and 
egress and rights-of-way for water lines, 
sewer lines, telephone and telegraph lines, 
power lines, and other utilities. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PEACETIME LIMITATION ON NUM- 
BER OF LIEUTENANT GENERALS 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3235) 
to establish a peacetime limitation on 
the number of lieutenant generals in the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to know if we have five lieutenant gen- 
erals in the Marine Corps now. 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; at the present 
time there are five lieutenant generals in 
the Marine Corps, not under the author- 
ization bill, but permanent lieutenant 
generals. This would recognize the five 
existing lieutenant generals and make 
them permanent. That is all the bill 
does. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield?» : 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is the same treatment 
being accorded to the Army and the Air 
Force? 

Mr. HEBERT. They have many more 
than five lieutenant generals. 

Mr. BAILEY. Are you putting a limi- 
tation on them? 

Mr. HÉBERT. No, we are merely leg- 
islating with reference to the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. BAILEY. At the present time the 
authorization is for two? 

Mr. HÉBERT. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is not a matter of 
discrimination against the Marine 
Corps? 

Mr. HÉBERT. Certainly not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, as I understand, 
five lieutenant generals is in. accord 
with the organizational setup of the 
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Marine Corps now and, as can be seen, 
it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman is, of 
course, correct. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, this is not, in fact, a limitation. 

Mr. HEBERT. It is a limitation. Un- 
der the law at the present time the limi- 
tation is two in peacetime. This would 
make the limit five in peacetime. 

Mr. GROSS. This increases the limit. 


Mr. HEBERT. It increases the limit 
as far as making it basic law now, but 
in fact it does not actually increase the 
number of lieutenant generals in the 
Marine Corps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5232 (b) 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the word “two” and inserting 
in place thereof the word “five.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION 
OF MEDICAL, DENTAL, AND VET- 
ERINARY OFFICERS OF ARMY AND 
AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2822) 
to repeal certain provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to profes- 
sional examinations for promotion of 
medical, dental, and veterinary officers 
of the Army and Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 3302 and 
8302 of title 10, United States Code, be 
repealed. 


Mr. MILLER of California. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Miller of Cali- 


fornia: Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “re” 
and insert the word “be.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


Mr. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ALTAR OF 
THE NATION, CATHEDRAL OF THE 
PINES, RINDGE, N. H. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 91) expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to the recognition 
of the Altar of the Nation, located in the 
Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, N. H., 
as a national shrine. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution as follows: i 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Altar of the Nation, 
located in the Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, 
N. H., which has been dedicated to the glory 
of God as a memorial to all American war 


dead, should be recognized as a national 
shrine. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert the following language: “That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the Altar of the 
Nation, located in the Cathedral of the Pines, 
Rindge, N. H., has been dedicated to the glory 
of God as a memorial to all American war 
dead, and is so recognized.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time and passed. 

The ¿itle of the resolution was amend- 
ed to read: “Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the recognition of the Altar 
of the Nation, located in the Cathedral 
of the Pines, Rindge, N. H.,.as a memorial 
to all American war dead.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, the House of Representatives 
has today passed unanimously House 
Concurrent Resolution 91 which I was 
privileged to introduce. The House has 
recognized by this act that the Altar of 
the Nation located in the Cathedral of 
the Pines at Rindge, N. H., is dedicated 
to God as a memorial to all American 
war dead. The Cathedral of the Pines 
is an outdoor place of worship located on 
a pine-crested New Hampshire knoll. It 
is a shrine of unsurpassed beauty and 
quiet. 

The Altar of the Nation is the only war 
memorial in America which has received 
national recognition for symbolizing the 
deep debt that each of us owes God for 
the lives sacrificed in wars in defense of 
this country. Other war memorials in 
America recognize only the sacrifices of 
men. The Altar of the Nation recog- 
nizes the sacrifices in war of the lives of 
women as well as men. It recognizes 
Red Cross members and war correspond- 
ents killed on the battlefield and skilled 
artisans whose sacrifices in our factories 
provided the implements of war and 
victory. 

The Altar of the Nation incorporates 
stone tributes from each of the 48 States, 
from this Nation’s Territories, and from 
its great war leaders—Eisenhower, Mar- 
shall, MacArthur, Bradley, Halsey, 
Leahy, Nimitz, Summerall, Ridgway, and 
Doolittle. 

On many occasions the altar and its 
national importance and dedications 
have been recognized by the President of 
the United States, governors of all the 
States and Territories. The heads of all 
the great patriotic societies and untold 
numbers of civic, fraternal, and labor 
organizations have paid their tribute to 
all the American war dead at the Altar 
of the Nation. In the words of the altar’s 
founder, Mr. Douglas Sloane: 

Only through the Altar of the Nation does 
“one nation, under God, indivisible” become 
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an actuality. Protestant, Catholic, Jew; 
white, black, yellow, and tan; the followers 
of Confucius, Mohammed, and Buddha; each 
has conducted its own service before the 
Altar of the Nation. 


To Douglas Sloane and his gracious 
wife who have created this memorial to 
all who have made sacrifices in war for 
their country, we in Congress owe a deep 
and lasting tribute. 


AMENDMENTS TO CHAPTER 11 OF 
THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13) to 
amend sections 323, 331, 334, 335, 336, 3377, 
363, and 376 of, and to add a new section 
to, the Bankruptcy Act approved July 1, 
1898, and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplemental thereto. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 323 (11 
U. S. C., sec. 723) of the Bankruptcy Act ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 323. A petition filed under this chap- 
ter shall state that the debtor is insolvent or 
unable to pay his debts as they mature, and 
shall set forth the provisions of the arrange- 
ment proposed by him, or, that he intends 
to propose an arrangement pursuant to the 
provisions of this chapter.” 

Src. 2. Section 331 (11 U.S. C., sec. 731) of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 331. The judge may at any stage of a 
proceeding under this chapter refer the same 
to a referee either generally or specially. If 
the judge or all the judges are absent from 
the district, or the division of the district in 
which a petition under this chapter is filed, 
at the time of the filing, the clerk shail 
forthwith refer the case to the referee.” 

Sec. 3. Section 334 (11 U.S. C., sec. 734) of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 334. Within 10 days after the petition 
is filed the court shall give notice by mail to 
the debtor, the creditors and other parties in 
interest of a meeting of creditors to be held 
not less than 15 days nor more than 30 days 
after the date of the mailing of such notice.” 

Sec. 4. Section 335 (11 U. S. C., sec. 735) of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 335. (1) The notice of such meeting 
of creditors shall be accompanied by a copy 
of the proposed arrangement, if filed, a sum- 
mary of the liabilities as shown by the sched- 
ules and a summary of the appraisal, if one 
has been made, or, if not made, a summary of 
the assets as shown by the schedules. 

“(2) If the notice of such meeting is not 
accompanied by a copy of the proposed ar- 
rangement, the court, at such meeting, shall 
fix a time within which the proposed ar- 
rangement shall be filed and shall adjourn 
the meeting for at least 15 days after the 
date so fixed, or, if the proposed arrange- 
ment is filed at or before such meeting, shall 
adjourn the meeting for at least 15 days. At 
least 10 days before such adjourned date, the 
court shall mail notice of the adjourned 
meeting, together with a copy of the pro- 
posed arrangement, to the creditors and 
other parties in interest. 

“(3) The notice of such meeting of cred- 
itors as hereinbefore provided may also name 
the time for the filing of the application to 
confirm the arrangement and the time for 
the hearing of the confirmation and of such 
objections as may be made to the confirma- 
tion.” 
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Sec. 5. Section 336 (11 U. S. C., sec. 736) of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 336. At such meeting, or at any ad- 
journment thereof, the judge or referee— 

(1) shall preside; 

(2) may receive proofs of claim and allow 
or disallow them; ; 

(3) shall examine the debtor or cause him 
to be examined and hear witnesses on any 
matter relevant to the proceeding; and 

“(4) shall receive and determine the writ- 
ten acceptances of creditors on the proposed 
arrangement, if a copy thereof shall have 
accompanied the notice of such meeting or 
adjourned meeting. Such acceptances may 
be obtained by the debtor before or after 
the filing of a petition under this chapter.” 

Sec. 6. Section 337 (2) (11 U. S. C., sec. 
737 (2)) of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) fix a time within which the debtor 
shall deposit, in such place as shall be desig- 
nated by and subject to the order of the 
court, the consideration, if any, to be dis- 
tributed to the creditors, the money neces- 
sary to pay all debts which have priority, 
unless such priority creditors shall have 
waived their claims on such deposit, or con- 
sented in writing to any provision of the ar- 
rangement for otherwise dealing with such 
claims, and the money necessary to pay the 
costs and expenses of the proceedings, and 
the actual and necessary expenses, including 
fees and expenses of attorneys, accountants, 
and agents, in such amounts as the court 
may allow, incurred after its appointment by 
a committee appointed pursuant to section 
888 of this act, or incurred before or after 
the filing of the petition under this chapter 
by a committee designated in writing, filed 

_with the court and signed and acknowledged 
by a majority in amount of unsecured cred- 
itors whose claims have been scheduled 
otherwise than as contingent, unliquidated, 
or disputed and who would not be disquali- 
fied by section 44 of this act to participate 
in the appointment of a trustee: Provided, 
however, That in fixing any such allowances 
the court shall give consideration only to the 
services which contributed to the arrange- 
ment confirmed or to the refusal of confirma- 
tion of an arrangement, or which were bene- 
ficial in the administration of the estate, and 
the proper costs and expenses incidental 
thereto; and.” 

Sec. 7. Section 363 (11 U. S. C., sec. 763) of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 363. Alterations or modifications of 
an arrangement may be proposed in writing 
by a debtor, with leave of court, at any time 
before the arrangement is confirmed; or 
where the court has retained jurisdiction 
pursuant to the provisions of section 368 of 
this act, an arrangement providing for an 
extension of time for the payment of debts 
in whole or in part may be altered or modi- 
fied after it has been confirmed to the extent 
and subject to the limitations set forth in 
section 387 of this act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 376 (11 U.S. C., sec. 776) of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 376. If the statement of the executory 
contracts and the schedules and statement 
of affairs, as provided by paragraph (1) of 
section 324 of this act, are not duly filed, or 
if an arrangement is not proposed in the 
manner and within the time fixed by the 
court, or if an arrangement is withdrawn or 
abandoned prior to its acceptance, or is not 
accepted at the meeting of creditors or with- 
in such further time as the court may fix, or 
if the money or other consideration required 
to be deposited is not deposited or the appli- 
cation for confirmation is not filed within 
the time fixed by the court, or if confirma- 
— of the arrangement is refused, the court 
shall— 
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“(1) where the petition was filed under 
section 321 of this act, enter an order dis- 
missing the proceeding under this chapter 
and directing that the bankruptcy be pro- 
ceeded with pursuant to the provisions of 
this act; or 

(2) where the petition was filed under 
section 322 of this act, enter an order, upon 
hearing after notice to the debtor, the cred- 
itors, and such other persons as the court 
may direct, either adjudging the debtor a 
bankrupt and directing that bankruptcy be 
proceeded with pursuant to the provisions of 
this act or dismissing the proceeding under 
this chapter, whichever in the opinion of the 
court may be in the interest of the creditors: 
Provided, however, That_an order adjudging 
the debtor a bankrupt may be entered with- 
out such hearing upon the debtor’s consent.” 

Src. 9. Immediately after section 386 of the 
Bankruptcy Act add a new section as follows: 

“SEC. 387. Where an arrangement which has 
been confirmed provides for an extension of 
time for payment in whole or in part of the 
debts affected by the arrangement, and the 
court has retained jurisdiction pursuant to 
section 368 of this act— 

“(1) A proposal to alter or modify the 
arrangement by changing the time of pay- 
ment of deferred installments of the con- 
sideration, or by reducing the amount of 
such payments, or to accomplish both of 
such alterations or modifications, may be 
filed by the debtor with leave of court after 
the arrangement has been confirmed, but 
before the deferred consideration has been 
fully paid, or if such deferred consideration 
is represented by negotiable promissory 
notes, then before such notes have been 
delivered to the creditors. 

“(2) The proposal to alter or modify the 
arrangement shall set forth the proposed 
alterations or modifications, shall state 
whether the deferred payments provided for 
by the arrangement are evidenced by nego- 
tiable promissory notes and, if so, whether 
such promissory notes have been delivered 
to the creditors, and the reasons why such 
alterations or modifications are proposed. 
The proposal shall be accompanied by a list 
of the names and addresses of all creditors 
who have extended credit to the debtor since 
the arrangement was confirmed. 

“(3) If the court permits the proposed al- 
terations or modifications to be filed, it shall 
call a meeting of the creditors on at least 
10 days’ written notice to the debtor, the 
creditors, and other parties in interest, in- 
cluding creditors who extended credit dur- 
ing the proceeding or after the arrangement 
was confirmed, and shall transmit with such 
notice a copy of the alterations or modifica- 
tions proposed. 

“(4) If at such meeting the arrangement 
as altered or modified is accepted as required 
for confirmation by section 362 of this act 
by the creditors affected by such alteration 
or modification, the court, subject to the 
provisions of section 366 of this act, shall 
confirm the arrangements as altered or 
modified.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND 
TO THE CITY OF SPEARFISH, 
S. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2401) 
to provide for the reconveyance of cer- 
tain land to the city of Spearfish, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior shall transfer by quitclaim deed 
to the city of Spearfish, S. Dak., all 
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right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described land, in- 
cluding improvements thereon, in such city: 
Lot 1-A of the northwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 15 in township 
6 north, range 2 east, Black Hills meridian, 
containing 1 acre. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon= 
Sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING THAT THE DELEGATE 
FROM ALASKA SHALL BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE ALASKA INTER- 
NATIONAL RAIL AND HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4271) 
to provide that the Delegate from Alaska 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States shall be a member of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That subsection (a) of 
the first section of the act entitled “An act 
to Establish an Alaska International Rail 
and Highway Commission,” approved Au- 
gust 1, 1956 (Public Law 884, 84th Cong.; 
70 Stat. 888), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “12 members” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “13 members”; 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (2) thereof; and 

(3) by inserting “; and” in lieu of the 
period at the end thereof, and adding the 
following: 

“(4) the Delegate from Alaska in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A bill to provide that the Delegate 
from Alaska in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States may be a mem- 
ber of the Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ENTITLEMENT TO REENLISTMENT 
OF CERTAIN FORMER OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3513) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, re- 


lating to the entitlement to reenlistment 


under certain circumstances of certain 
former officers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3258 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 3258. Regular Army: Reenlistment after 
service as an Officer 


“Any former enlisted member of the Regu- 
lar Army who has served on active duty as a 
Reserve officer of the Army, or who was dis- 
charged as an enlisted member to accept a 
temporary appointment as an officer of the 
Army, is entitled to be reenlisted in the Reg- 
ular Army in the enlisted grade that he held 
before his service as an officer, without loss 
of seniority or credit for service, regardless 
of the existence of a vacancy in his grade 
or of a physical disability incurred or having 
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its inception in line of duty, if (1) his serv- 
ice as an Officer is terminated by an honor- 
able discharge or he is relieved from active 
duty for a purpose other than to await 
appellate review of a sentence that includes 
dismissal or dishonorable discharge, and (2) 
he applies for reenlistment within 6 months 
(or such other period as the Secretary of the 
Army prescribes for exceptional circum-. 
stances) after termination of that service. 
However, if his service as an officer termi- 
nated by a general discharge, he may, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army, be so reenlisted.” 

(2) Section 3448 (d) is repealed. 

(3) Section 8258 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“§ 8258. Regular Air Force: reenlistment after 
service as an officer 


“Any former enlisted member of the Reg- 
ular Air Force who has served on active duty 
as a reserve officer of the Air Force, or who 
was discharged as an enlisted member to 
accept a temporary appointment as an officer 
of the Air Force, is entitled to be reenlisted 
in the Regular Air Force in the enlisted 
grade that he held before his service as an 
officer, without loss of seniority or credit for 
service, regardless of the existence of a va- 
cancy in his grade or of a physical disability 
incurred or having its inception in line of 
duty, if (1) his service as an officer is ter- 
minated by an honorable discharge or he is 
relieved from active duty for a purpose other 
than to await appellate review of a sentence 
that includes dismissal or dishonorable dis- 
charge, and (2) he applies for reenlistment 
within 6 months (or such other period as the 
Secretary of the Air Force prescribes for ex- 
ceptional circumstances) after termination 
of that service. However, if his service as 
an officer terminated by a general discharge, 
he may, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, be so re- 
enlisted.” 

(4) Section 8448 (d) is repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will report the 
first bill on the Private Calendar. 


MacARTHUR MINING CO., INC. 


The Clerk called House Resolution 
174. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House resolution as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 2648) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of the MacArthur 
Mining Co., Inc., in receivership,” together 
with all accompanying papers, is hereby re- 
ferred to the United States Court of Claims 
pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28, United States Code; and said court shall 
proceed expeditiously with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of said sections 
and report to the House of Representatives, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand, as 
a claim legal and equitable, against the 
United States, and the amount, if any, le- 
gally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


_ The House resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time and passed, and a 
Sanaa to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 
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MAJ. JOHN P. RUPPERT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1562) 
for the relief of Maj. John P. Ruppert. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Maj. John P. 
Ruppert, United States Army (serial number 
062273) the sum of $934. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Maj. John P. Ruppert 
against the United States for the reimburse- 
ment of amounts which he was compelled 
to pay as a result of the termination by him 
of a lease on certain real property, in Milly 
La Foret, Fountainebleau, France, which he 
occupied in 1952 and 1953 while serving with 
the Headquarters United States Army Ele- 
ment, Allied Land Forces Central Europe. 
The said Maj. John P. Ruppert terminated 
such lease in accordance with its terms, but 
the lessors obtained a judgment against him 
in a French court for an additional year’s 
rent and he was compelled (under the Status 
of Forces Agreement) to pay such judgment 
notwithstanding the finding of the head- 
quarters commandant that the lessors had 
no legal claim against him: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Maj. John P. Rup- 
pert, United States Army (serial number 
062273), the sum of $934. Such sum repre- 
sents the amount of judgments and costs 
(and legal expenses incident thereto), for 
which Maj. John P. Ruppert was held liable 
to Mr. Maurice des Rieux of Etampes, France, 
and others, on December 24, 1953, by the 
Court of First Instance at Etampes, France. 
This court action was brought by a French 
landlord against Major Ruppert for rent and 
expenses incident to the lease of a private 
house in the Etampes District. Said officer 
entered into the lease agreement in connec- 
tion with his overseas assignment, was not 
familiar with local habits, customs and legal 
procedures, and acted upon assurances given 
by the legal adviser of the military head- 
quarters: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


March 19 


LT. COL. EMERY A. COOK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2950) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. Emery A. Cook. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lt. Col. Emery 
A. Cook (8004-A), United States Air Force, the 
sum of $1,360.54. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Emery A. Cook against the United 
States for refund of expenses incurred in 
January 1954 in shipping his household ef- 
fects from Berkeley, Calif., to Randolph Air 
Force Base, Tex. The said Emery A. Cook, 
who was transferred under special orders 111 
(dated May 9, 1953) from overseas duty to 
a permanent station at Randolph Air Force 
Base after completion en route of a course of 
education at the University of California, 
shipped his household effects to Berkeley 
under such orders in reliance upon his ex- 
pectation (derived solely from erroneous in- 
formation given him by transportation per- 
sonnel of the Air Force) that the effects 
would be reshipped from Berkeley to Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base at Government expense 
upon completion of such course of education; 
but such reshipment was denied, on the 
ground that only one such shipment may 
be made under any one set of orders, with the 
result that he was compelled to pay the ex- 
penses of reshipment out of his own funds: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 334 (E) OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 
OF 1938, AS AMENDED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
Suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
323) to amend section 334. (e) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to increased allot- 
ments for durum wheat. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 334 (e) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1834), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the Secretary shall increase the 
farm marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for the 1957 crop of wheat for farms 
located in counties in the States of North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, South Dakota, 
and California, designated by the Secretary 
as counties which (1) are capable of produc- 
ing durum wheat (class II) and (2) have 
produced such wheat for commercial food 
products during 1 or more of the 5 years 1952 
through 1956. The increase in the wheat 
acreage allotment for any farm shall be con- 
ditioned upon the production of durum 
wheat (class II) on such increased acreage. 
The increased allotment shall be determined 
by adding to the allotment established with- 
out regard to this subsection (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘original allotment’) an 
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acreage equal to the acreage by which the 
original allotment exceeds the 1957 acreage 
on the farm of classes of wheat other than 
durum wheat (class II) (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘other wheat’), but such increased al- 
lotment shall not exceed the smaller of the 
cropland on the farm well suited to wheat or 
the wheat acreage on the farm: Provided, 
That for the purposes of this subsection (1) 
the original allotment for each farm shall be 
not less than 15 acres, and (2) varieties of 
class II (durum wheat) known as ‘Golden 
Ball’ and ‘Peliss’ shall be regarded as ‘other 
wheat.’ Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection, (1) no acreage allot- 
ment shall be increased under this subsec- 
tion by more than 60 acres, and (2) no acre- 
_ age allotment shall be increased under this 
subsection for any farm on which the pro- 
ducer knowingly devotes to the production 
of other wheat an acreage in excess of the 
acreage allotment established without regard 
to this subsection (and particularly without 
regard to clause (1) of the foregoing pro- 
viso). 

“The increases in wheat acreage allotments 
authorized by this subsection shall be in 
addition to the National, State, and county 
wheat acreage allotments, and the acreage of 
durum wheat (class II) on such increased 
allotments shall not be considered in estab- 
lishing future State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments. 

“The provisions of paragraph (6) of Public 
Law 74, 77th Congress (7 U. S. C. 1340 (6)), 
and section 326 (b) of this act, relating to 
the reduction of the storage amount of wheat 
shall apply to the allotment for the farm 
established without regard to this subsection 
and not to the increased allotment under 
this subsection. 

“For the purpose of applying section 103 
(a) (1) of the Soil Bank Act (relating to 
participation in the acreage reserve) to any 
farm receiving an increased allotment under 
this subsection— 

(1) the ‘farm acreage allotment’ shall be 
the allotment established without regard to 
this subsection and not the increased allot- 
ment under this subsection, and 

(2) each acre planted to durum wheat 
(class II) shall count as one-half acre of 
wheat. 

For the purposes of this subsection ‘wheat 
acreage on the farm’ shall include acreage 
in the wheat acreage reserve.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? [After a pause.] If not, the 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent thet the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. ANDERSON], the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. McGov- 
ERN], and all Members may have per- 
mission to extend their remarks at this 
point in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to authorize increased 
allotments for durum wheat for the 1957 
crop. 

Durum wheat is a specialty type of 
wheat used in the manufacture of mac- 
aroni and spaghetti and produced in 
this country only in North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Cal- 
ifornia. Historically North Dakota has 
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been the major producer of this kind 
of wheat, and at the present time durum 
wheat is produced principally in that 
State and in eastern Montana. 

The evidence presented to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture indicated that up 


. until last year there lad been for sev- 


eral years a critical shortage of this 
kind of wheat. This shortage had been 
due principally to damage from a form 
of stem rust called Race 15B. As a 
result of this epidemic, production fell 
far below normal consumption and mil- 
lers found it necessary to substitute 
blends for the pure varieties of durum 
wheat traditionally used. Representa- 
tives of millers testified that these sub- 
stitutes were not satisfactory and that 
the trade would go back to 100 percent 
durum usage if supplies should become 
dependable. 

In 1955 the Congress, recognizing the 
shortage of durum wheat, enacted leg- 
islation providing increased allotments 
for durum wheat producers in a so- 
called 2-for-1 program. Under this pro- 
gram, a farmer seeding 1 acre of his 
wheat allotment to durum would be 
given 2 additional acres over and above 
his allotment. This law was in effect 
last year and for the first time in sev- 
eral years a surplus of durem was pro- 
duced. The evidence before the commit- 
tee indicates, however, that we cannot 
depend upon last year’s history. Two 
things happened which tended to aug- 
ment the production of durum wheat. 
In the first place, there was a winter 
wheat freeze in Montana and a con- 
siderable portion of the acreage in that 
State was reseeded to durum wheat 
which is a form of spring wheat. In 
the second place, the season was unusu- 
ally good in the durum wheat area and 
production was abnormally high. There 
is no reason to expect the same results 
this year. Representatives of farm or- 
ganizations and the industry who ap- 
peared before our committee were all of 
the opinion that unless increased allot- 
ments were made available to wheat 
farmers in the durum area, there would 
again be a shortage of durum wheat 
this year. The additional allotments 
provided for in this bill are much less 
than those authorized for the 1956 crop. 
In this bill we are offering a 1 for 1 pro- 
gram rather than a 2-for-1 program and 
the bill imposes a further restriction 
which limits increases in allotments to 
a total of 60 acres. In view of the carry- 
over from last year’s crop and in view 
of the fact that rust resistant varieties 
have apparently been satisfactorily de- 
veloped, it is believed that the incentives 
offered in this bill are sufficient to insure 
an adequate supply of durum wheat for 
normal consumption and exports this 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, in discussing this legis- 
lation, I desire to acknowledge the 
splendid assistance given to the sub- 
committee by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON introduced H. R. 2126 
which I believe was the first bill intro- 
duced on this subject in this Congress. 


‘He approached me earlier this session 


about programing hearings on the bill. 
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When the matter was heard he appeared 
before the committee at length and ex- 
plained the need for this legislation in 
his State. He also presented to the com- 
mittee several important witnesses who 
testified as to the various phases of the 
legislation. Ordinarily the Committee 
on Agriculture would have reported a 
House bill but the time element makes it 
important that we dispose of this matter 
as soon as possible. Again I want to 
congratulate my colleague from Montana 
[Mr. ANDERSON] for the splendid job he 
did in helping the committee bring this 
legislation to the floor and to acknowl- 
edge his contribution to the solution of 
this problem. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I deeply appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] concerning my work in behalf of 
durum wheat acreage incentive legisla- 
tion. This legislation aims at creating 
a firm supply of premium durum wheat, 
which is required if we are going to main- 
tain and expand our macaroni and 
spaghetti markets. This bill is a very 
modest one and will not cost anybody 
any money. It will not help big farmers, 
but it will give assistance to smaller 
farmers in the durum wheat producing 
areas of the United States. It will bene- 
fit both miller and processor, as well as 
the little farmer who receives a one-for- 
one acreage incentive up to 60 acres in 
order to induce him to raise this high- 
risk crop. 

Finally, and probably one of the most- 
important reasons for gaining an ade- 
quate and firm durum wheat supply 
concerns every home in America which 
uses the products made from this wheat. 
Durum flour, called semolina, is used 
to manufacture macaroni and allied 
products. When the flour is rich in 
semolina and is not heavily adulterated 
with other flours, it produces a superior 
food, with rich color, excellent taste, and 
exceptionally good cooking qualities. 
When it is adulterated, the result is a 
pale gray color, mediocre taste, and when 
cooked a minute or so too long becomes 
soft and mushy. So, the housewives of 


. America will be glad to see adequate 


durum wheat available for semolina 
fiour to make plenty of this good-tasting, 
eye-appealing macaroni and allied food 
products. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Mon- 
tana for the splendid effort he has made 
on behalf of the legislation before us 
now. 

The testimony that he presented to 
the Subcommittee on Wheat of the 
House Agriculture Committee, was one 
of the finest explanations of the durum 
problem that I have ever read. The 
gentleman has clearly demonstrated his 
basic grasp and deep understanding of 
the situation. 

I wish to add my support to S. 323, 
Mr. Speaker, and to say that in my 
humble opinion this legislation is truly 
in the interest of agriculture, the durum 


‘industry, and the consuming public. 


In my own great State of South Da- 
kota prior to 1950 durum wheat farmers 
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seeded between 200,000 to 300,000 acres 
annually. 

But durum is a high-risk crop, ex- 
tremely susceptible to the whims of na- 
ture. Thus in 1950 the dread race 15B 
rust borne on the wings of southwesterly 
winds, descended upon our Northwest 
and destroyed the durum crop in South 
Dakota and a great deal of the crop in 
our sister States of North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Minnesota where all the durum 
is produced. A similar fate befell the 
crop in 1952, 1953, and 1954. Durum 
planting in South Dakota fell from an 
average of well over 200,000 acres to 15,- 
000 in the 1952-55 period. Many durum 
producers turned in desperation to other 
less hazardous crops. As a consequence 
durum production in recent years has 
decreased tremendously. 

As a result, the manufacturers of 
semolina products have been forced to 
substitute less desirable types of wheat 
for high quality durum. This has re- 
sulted in greatly inferior marcaroni and 
spaghetti products. 

Because of the sensitive nature of this 
crop and the fact that the threat of 
killing rust disease has not been solved, 
I sincerely hope that Members of the 
House will look favorably upon this 
legislation. 

Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, mac- 
aroni is better to eat when made com- 
pletely from durum wheat. 

So is spaghetti, so is puffed wheat, and 
so are all the other products tradition- 
ally made from durum wheat. 

If you have had some pasty macaroni 
for dinner lately, and did not like it, then 
you will want to vote for Senate bill 323. 
Very simply, it provides an incentive to 
wheat farmers to raise more durum so 
there will be enough to make macaroni 
100 percent from durum wheat. 

This bill provides an incentive in the 
form of an additional acre above normal 
allotment for each acre planted to du- 
rum wheat within the normal allotment. 
It will help reduce the planting of wheat 
which is in surplus, and will boost the 
supply of durum to avoid the shortage 
which faces us. 

There is going to be a shortage if we 
do not act. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued an optimistic forecast for 
production, but a pessimistic look at de- 
mand. I want to use their own figures— 
nothing but their own figures—to show 
how big the shortage is going to be unless 
we approve the acreage incentive. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates there is enough seed of rust-re- 
sistant varieties to plant 1,438,810 acres. 
Some of this seed is not completely rust- 
resistant, and some of it is of a variety 
not wholly desirable, but since their fig- 
ure coincides with acreage estimates 
based on the planting intentions of 
farmers, we will accept the 1.4 million 
acres. 

The average yield for durum over the 
past 10 years is 11.9 bushels per acre. 
Assuming weather conditions permit an 
even average crop, the total production 
then will be some 17 million bushels. 

The carryover is estimated at 12.5 mil- 
lion bushels—it jumped 4 million bushels 
as soon as the durum bills were intro- 
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duced in this session—but assuming the 
carryover is 12.5 million bushels, the 
total supply will then be 29.6 million 
bushels of durum wheat to meet all 
demands. 

The Department forecasts total ex- 
ports of 9.3 million bushels. This leaves 


a supply for domestic needs of 21.3 mil- 


lion bushels. 

Seed requirements for 1958 will be 3.2 
million bushels—the balance now has 
shrunk to 18.1 million bushels. 

The milling industry wants 25 million 
bushels. The Department says it only 
needs 21.2 million bushels. In either 
case, the supply will be at least 3.1 mil- 
lion bushels below what the milling in- 
dustry can get along with, almost 7 
million bushels below what it wants. 

Unless. there is an incentive provided, 
there will be a shortage of durum this 
year. 

That is the story, Mr. Speaker. If we 
do not act, the domestic consumer will 
continue to get the inferior product, 
which has already caused a drop of 
roughly 1 pound per person in annual 
consumption in the last 10 years. If we 
do act, we will all benefit by the fact that 
macaroni is better to eat when made 
completely from durum wheat. 

Durum acreage and production 


Acreage Production (bushels) 
Year 
North North 
National | Dakota National Dakota 
State State 
1953 5.22 1, 828, 000 | 1, 728,000 | 12, 708,000 | 12, 096, 000 
1054 =: 1, 309, 000 | 1, 210, 000 4, 982, 000 4, 235, 000 
1955---1- 1, 348, 000 980, 000 | 19, 580,000 | 12, 740, 000 
1956--. 2 2, 886, 000 | 1,225,000 | 39, 875,000 | 19, 600, 000 


Notr.—16.6 bushels per acre harvested; 15.6 bushels 
per acre planted. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may be permitted to sit during 
general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? ; 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6070) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 4 hours, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VUR- 
SELL] and myself. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6070, with Mr, 
Ikar in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent; the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have brought to you 
this afternoon a bill that bears some sub- 
stantial cuts. Out of round figures of 
about $6 billion we have reduced these 
estimates about $517 million. 

Mr. Chairman, before going into a few 
of the highlights of the bill, I would like 
to say that I think I have never had the 
pleasure of associating with a finer group 
of men than we have on this little sub- 
committee. I hope you do not mind our 
bragging about ourselves a little bit. We 
do not have too much partisanship, if 
any, in this subcommittee. These are 
independent agencies, and we usually— 
and I think we did this time—come out 
with a bill that is reasonably unanimous. 
If we have any differences of opinion, we 
usually compromise them within the 
committee. 

By and large, we attempted to hold 
this bill and the agencies involved to the 
same figure as last year. This year, for 
the first time, each agency is charged 
with its fair share of the contribution 
to the civil-service retirement fund. I 
hope that each Member will get a copy of 
the report and look over the tables and 
read the report. Our clerks have done a 
beautiful job, not only in that regard, in 
writing this report and its tables, but 
generally. They are fine gentlemen and 
hard workers. But, bear in mind there 
is that money added to each one of these 
agencies. Some of the contributions will 
run to four, five, six, and seven million 
dollars. So, when you look at last 
year’s total, remember that there is add- 
ed to that that agency’s civil-service re- 
tirement pro rata part. That makes ita 
little bit larger than it was last year. We 
decided, after considerable deliberation, 
that we would put the travel item back 
to where it was last year. Last year, be- 
fore our budgets came in, we increased 
the per diem from $9 to $12 a day. It 
was badly needed. A person could hardly 
travel for $9 a day and make both ends 
meet. But we found that the desire to 
travel was not quite as great at $9 a 
day as it is at $12 a day. Since it has 
been $12 a day, all the agencies have 
come in with a request for an increase in 
travel. 

By the way, there was an increase in 
this bill of about $5 million in travel. 
That is the amount of the increase that 
was requested. We denied every penny 
of it. We treated everybody alike and 
said, “You are going to stay right here.” 
We may have to make some adjustments; 
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there are 1 or 2 that I have in mind and 
perhaps in conference we shall, but I felt 
I should inform the Members about that, 
because perhaps they should have a little 
bit more. 

There was a request here for about 
300 to 350 brand new automobiles. We 
treated everybody alike. We said, “No, 
drive your old automobiles another 
year.” Sothere is not a new automobile, 
with one exception. Our friend, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas], a member of the committee, had 
a great part in writing the Icgislative 
program for the car pools. We did ap- 
prove an item for the car pools of about 
800 additional automobiles. Every time 
you put 1 in the car pool, you take out 
about 2 from the agencies. 

There are 2 or 3 highlights to which I 
wish respectfully to call the attention of 
the membership. We are greatly dis- 
turbed over the civil service retirement 
fund. Late last year we approved more 
benefits and it cost this fund $3% bil- 
lion. Mr. Chairman, can you imagine 
that? And do you know how much we 
put in the fund to take care of it? Not 
1 red penny. So as a result, this civil 
service retirement fund today is about 
$17.9 billion—I did not say million; this 
is almost unthinkable—the fund is about 
$18 billion short of being solvent. It is 
a debt, an honest debt that the United 
States Government owes. And how did 
it come about? It came about through 
just one route and that is through the 
United States Government itself. It 
does not pay its share into that fund 
every year. But here are 2,200,000 Fed- 
eral employees who every month—they 
cannot skip even 1 month—have 6% per- 
cent of their salaries taken out by the 
agency for which they work. It is taken 
out of their paycheck and put into that 
fund. 

The Federal Government has not done 
its part and as a result it is $17.9 billion 
short. If we did what we ought to do 
this year, we should add to this bill $564 
miliion. We are going to wake up 
around here some day, and find that it 
is payday, and that we are going to have 
to appropriate $2 billion or $3 billion a 
year for 6 or 7 years, to get even; and 
that is going to be rough. Just think 
about it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. How have payments 
been made to employees heretofore 
urder such a system as that? 

Mr. THOMAS. There have been, of 
course, some Federal contributions. 
This committee has several times gone 
above the budget estimates to the tune of 
$200 million or $300 million at a clip. But 
answering the gentleman’s question di- 
rectly, the Federal employees have been 
paid with their own money. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Right on that point, it is 
true, is it not, that we are putting enough 
money in the program for next year, 
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1958, to more than cover the amount of 
benefits? In other words, the fund is 
self-sufficient. 

Mr. THOMAS. As of today. You do 
not appropriate the $564 million interest. 
That ought to be done. 

Mr. JONAS. There are about $559 
million in the total requests for 1958? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. It 
ought to be $564 million more. 

Mr. JONAS. The amount of benefits 
that are estimated to be paid out next 
year is much less than $559 million? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is less, but you still 
have not appropriated within half a 
billion dollars of what it ought to be. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Last year witnesses ap- 
pearing before the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service testified 
that it would take as of July 1, 1956, $6 
billion to make the Government em- 
ployees’ retirement fund actuarially 
sound. 

Mr. THOMAS. Six billion doHars? 

Mr. GROSS. Six billion dollars as of 
July 1 last year, to make it actuarially 
sound. 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee has 
used the Civil Service Commission’s 
actuaries, so the committee hired an in- 
dependent actuary in June of last year 
to go into that figure. The figures do 
not vary very far. They say as of today 
it is about $17.9 billion short. 

Mr. GROSS. The total fund is re- 
ported to be some $15 to $17 billion in 
arrears. That is right; that is the Gov- 
ernment’s total liability which will have 
to be met at some future time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. There are 
many men and women who retired from 
Federal service years ago who do not 
receive benefits in line with those who 
retired more recently who are convinced 
they can, and should, have their retire- 
ment pay increased. They insist that 
such increases can be paid from funds 
now on hand, and that no additional ap- 
propriations are necessary to take care of 
such additional charges. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course any in- 
crease in retirement pay should carry a 
direct appropriation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tilinois. 

Mr. MASON. The overall picture, as 
I get it from the gentleman’s explana- 
tion, is that you have a $6 billion bill and 
you have cut it practically 10 percent. 
I say that is a mighty fine job that the 
delightful gentleman from Texas and 
his committee have done. 

Mr. THOMAS. We think the gentle- 
man from Illinois is just the finest man 
we know of. We like his fine work. We 
thank him very much. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 
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Mr. COLMER. The distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois took a lot of the 
wind out of my sails. I had risen for 
the same purpose. I wanted to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Texas and 
the committee on the splendid job they 
have done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would take another minute. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. I just wanted to ask 
the gentleman if it is not true that these 
cuts have come pretty largely from the 
inereases that were asked for? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. COLMER. Would the gentleman 
bear with us to give us one more answer? 

Mr. THOMAS. Sure. 

Mr. COLMER. How does this com- 
pare with last year’s appropriation over 
all? 

Mr. THOMAS. ~Employmentwise our 
best guess is we are between 300 and 400 
employees less than we had last year. 

Mr. COLMER. What I am trying to 
get at is, is this more or less money than 
we appropriated last year under this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I for the benefit 
of the committee turn to page 22 of the 
committee report and refer to the table? 
We cut it $584,640,126 under 1957. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I, too, want to 
congratulate the chairman of the com- 
mittee on the job that they have done. I 
would like the chairman to tell us some- 
thing about what they did to the re- 
quests for additional funds for these 
agencies for printing. I notice, for in- 
stance, that the Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration asked for almost 4 times as much 
for printing as they actually had for 
fiscal year 1956. And, other agencies 
have asked for increases. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am glad the gentle- 
man took time to ask that question: He 
is a member of the Committee on Print- 
ing and certainly is a most active mem- 
ber, and one of the most valuable Mem- 
bers of the House. We have been con- 
cerned about this printing bill, with every 
conceivable type of pamphlet being 
printed throughout the Government. 
We made a table of the printing of this 
year compared with last year. The cut 
in printing this year as against last year 
is $2 million. In round figures we had 
$9,980,000 and we cut it back roughly 
to $8 million, which is a cut of about $2 
million. But, last year, the printing bill 
for all these 18 or 20 agencies was about 
$7,500,000. So even with the cuts, the 
increase is about $500,000 over last year. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. But the gentle- 
man did cut the requests for printing? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, about $2 million. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I think that is very 
good. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Iyield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have a question 
dealing with the veterans’ hospitals. It 
is my understanding that the Veterans’ 
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Administration this year in its original 
request to the Bureau of the Budget had 
about $114 million for veterans’ replace- 
ment hospitals which included the hos- 
pital at Jackson, the hospital at Nash- 
ville and. the hospitals to replace hos- 
pitals at Washington, D. C., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Oakland, Calif. My further 
understanding is that the Bureau of the 
Budget cut those funds from $114 million 
to $50 million and in the process elimi- 
nated construction funds to replace hos- 
pitals for Washington, D. C., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Oakland, Calif. I notice on 
page 144 of the hearings Mr. Higley’s 
testimony where he says: 

Design funds for hospital construction 
projects at Washington, D. C., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Oakland, Calif., were provided in 
the 1957 appropriation; however, construc- 
tion funds for these projects have not been 
included in this-budget request in conform- 
ance with administration policy to defer con- 
struction projects which could be postponed 
until a later date. Current design schedules 
indicate that these postponements will not 
materially affect our construction activities 
if not extended beyond the fiscal year 1958, 


I assume from that, this means the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget will come in with re- 
quests for funds for these hospitals next 
year. I take it that the elimination of 
funds for these hospitals does not in- 
dicate any intent not to build them, but 
the committee will give consideration to 
this request later. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman’s as- 
sumption is right. We thank him for 
coming before the committee and mak- 
ing a fine statement and expressing his 
interest in the program. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In other words, we 
can be assured that you will give fur- 
ther consideration to these funds when 
they come in with a recommendation 
next year. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think you can as- 
sume the committee will do it very care- 
fully in the light of all of your interest 
in it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I also join 
the other gentlemen who have so prop- 
erly commended the chairman and the 
subcommittee for their wonderful work. 
I want to ask the gentleman about the 
sum put in the bill for strategic and 
critical materials for the General Serv- 
ices Administration. I notice in the 
hearings that there is brought over into 
' the 1958 fiscal year unobligated funds 
in the sum of $145,680,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The agency 
asked for $130 million, and you cut it 
to $19 million? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Would it not 
be possible to also eliminate that $19 
million? : 
`- Mr. THOMAS. The answer is “Yes,” 
in my judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 17 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL], 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, the bill we bring 
you today, covering 18 important inde- 
pendent offices of the Government, I am 
sure will be of particular interest to 
nearly every Member of the Congress, 
because the services they render touch 
the majority of the citizens in every 
Congressional District. 

However, before I discuss the provi- 
sions in the bill, I would like to say it 
has been a real pleasure and privilege 
to me to have had the opportunity of 
working with the chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Subcommittee, Mr. 
Tuomas. His knowledge for the past 
several years of the functions of these 
offices has been most helpful in bringing 
to you today such heavily justified re- 
ductions, adding up to a cut of over one- 
half  billion—$516,933,300—below the 
budget request. 

I would also like to say that it has 
been a pleasure to work with the other 
distinguished members of this committee 
on the majority side: Mr. YATES, Mr. 
Evins, and Mr. Botanp, and on the 
minority side with Mr. OSTERTAG and Mr. 
JONAS. 

I think all of the members of this 
committee are keenly aware of the abso- 
lute necessity to reduce the cost of Gov- 
ernment, and to begin now. We realize 
that the hour is late—that the people 
are crying out for a reduction in taxes, 
in the cost of Government, and we have 
attempted to do something avout it. All 
have been most helpful throughout the 
hearings. 

In making these cuts, we have been 
careful and selective in an effort to ap- 
prove sufficient amounts to permit the 
agencies of Government sufficient funds 
to adequately carry out the necessary 
services in the interests of the people. 
We believe that these cuts are justified 
in practically every instance. 

The continuing growth of big Govern- 

ment, increased governmental expenses, 
larger annual appropriations, higher 
taxes, and the Government debt of $275 
billion, we feel is a challenge to the abil-~ 
ity and the courage of the Members of 
this Congress. We hope that the Mem- 
bers of Congress will join with us in a 
cooperative effort to meet this challenge, 
and discharge their full responsibility to 
the taxpayers of the Nation who are jus- 
tifiably concerned, as evidenced by the 
letters and telegrams coming to us Mem- 
bers of Congress from the people gen- 
erally. If we stand together on this bill, 
and the others that will come before us, 
voting courageously to reduce the cost 
of Government, we will receive the com- 
mendation of our citizens, in all walks 
of life, and will rapidly approach the day 
where we can give the people a substan- 
tial reduction in taxes, which is so neces- 
sary, and make a substantial payment 
on the national debt at the same time. 
. Now, your Chairman has very ably 
covered the main items in this bill; has 
pointed out where the major cuts have 
been made, and has given you our rea- 
sons and justifications for these reduc- 
tions. For that reason, I will touch only 
on some of the major reductions as 
briefly as I can. 
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May I start by saying the total budget 
request—for these offices—was $5,923,- 
000,000 plus. We have recommended to 
you $5,406,000,000 plus, which is a reduc- 
tion of $516,993,000. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


We reduced the amount requested by 
the Civil Service Commission by $1,832,- 
200, which still gives them an increase of 
$892,500 over the amount appropriated 
in 1957. We believe this will very well 
take care of the work of the Commission, 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 


We cut the budget request of $130 mil- 
lion for the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration by $90,700,000, and appro- 
priated $39,300,000 for the 1958 fiscal 
year’s budget, which our Chairman has 
previously referred to, and explained. 

One of the major cuts was $71 million 
requested for a stockpiling program for 
various supplies. Inasmuch as we have 
on hand and on order $2191% million 
worth in supplies, some of which are 6 
years old, the committee felt that fund- 
ing of additional stockpiling material 
could be safely deferred at this time. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The bill provides $5,530,000 for this 
agency—an increase of $305,000 over the 
appropriations in 1957, and a reduction 
of $370,000 in the budget estimate. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The committee recommended $5,- 
950,000 appropriations for the Federal 
Trade Commission—an increase of $400,- 
000 over 1957, but a decrease of $300,000 
in the budget estimate. The increase 
provides $325,000 for payment of civil 
service retirement benefits for Federal 
Trade Commission civil service em- 
ployees. The other $75,000 increase is to 
be devoted entirely to antimonopoly work 
by the Commission. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


The committee recommended $36,- 
050,000 in 1958, the same amount as in 
the 1957 budget plus $2,050,000 for the 
civil service retirement fund. 

Even with this increase over the 1957 
budget, we made a net reduction of $1,- 
750,000 in the budget request for 1958. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


This is one of the .really big agencies 
in the Government. 


OPERATING EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


This appropriation finances real prop- 
erty activities under the jurisdiction of 
General Services Administration, includ- 
ing operating expenses for Government- 
owned and leased buildings. For such 
purposes, the committee recommends 
$127,464,000 for appropriation in 1958— 
an increase of $9,082,500 over the amount 
allowed in 1957; however, it is a de- 
crease of $14,536,000 requested in the 
budget estimate. 

REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS, FEDERALLY 

OWNED BUILDINGS 

For this category, the committee ap- 
proved $65 million for repairs, renova- 
tions and improvements of over 4,500 
buildings under the jurisdiction of the 
GSA. This is a net increase of $9,644,450 
over appropriations available in 1957; 
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yet, it is a decrease of $20,500,000 in 
budget request estimate. 
SITES AND EXPENSES, PURCHASE CONTRACT AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS PROJECTS 

The bill includes the $20 million budg- 
et estimate for site acquisition designed, 
and program expenses in connection 
with the acquisition of public buildings 
under the lease purchase program. 

These funds provided will permit the 
acquisition of sites and preparation of 
drawings and specifications to continue 
at an increased rate, notwithstanding, 
the general program for such public 
buildings has been largely stopped for 
the present. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


The budget program for this item in 
1958 is $359,627,000 which includes a $130 
million appropriation—a carryover of 
$145,680,000 from 1957, and lesser funds 
from other sources. The committee 
finally recommended for appropriation 
$19 million. 

Since the inventory of the strategic 
materials on June 30, 1957, is estimated 
at $7.2 billion; and since an additional 
$265 million of nonstockpile grade mate- 
rials is in the strategic and critical mate- 
rials stockpile and defense production 
act program inventories, and materials 
valued at $970 million are on order, mak- 
ing a total stockpile of over $8.4 billion 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1958, the 
committee felt the additional $19 mil- 
lion was sufficient. 

We took this action for the further 
reason that out of these 51 materials 
designated as critical, 81 percent of the 
minimum stockpile program require- 
ments has been acquired, and are in the 
warehouse, or on order. 

There were several other reductions 
made in this extensive organization; 
however, I have touched only on the 
larger ones, with the result that of the 
$442,629,000 budget requests, we have 
approved $277,389,600, however, reducing 
the budget request by $165,239,400. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


This rather large agency of Govern- 
ment requested $127,900,000, and your 
committee approved $119,645,000—with 
a net overall reduction of $8,255,000. 

I feel and believe many Members of 
the Congress also feel that action could 
and should be taken by the legislative 
committees of the House and Senate, 
which could effect gre&ter savings to the 
Government, which I will call attention 
to later on as I find the time to do so. 


OTHER INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


We reduced the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s budget request by $1 mil- 
lion; the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics by $11,284,000; the 
National Science Foundation by $25 mil- 
lion. We reduced the requests of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
$478,000; Selective Service $3 million. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Before I take up the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for a minute I want to say that 
in my judgment, and I believe the com- 
mittee generally will agree with me, that 
Mr. Higley and his Deputy Adminis- 
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trator, Mr. Patterson, have been doing 
an outstanding job not only from what 
they have been doing for the veterans 
but also from the economic standpoint 
as well. However, we made a consider- 
able reduction in the Veterans’ Admin- 
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istration, something like $200 million, 
which is about 4 percent off the 2 big 
items. 

I believe the best way to explain the 
Veterans’ Administration appropriation 
is to furnish the following table: 


Veterans’ Administration 


nn | | Eee 


General operating expenses... -_---...-------.------------- 
Medical administration and miscellaneous operating expense...---- 
DERNE GARG oe lee tee ae LP a as ia 
Outpatient care... 26225 es ee S e 
Maintenance and operation of supply depots...----------- 
Compensation and pensions. ....---...---.------.-------- 
STORRS UMOIU- DENCH AA MPE AE len oe ee 
Military and naval insurance!_._...-----.-22.-222 622i. 


National service life insurance. ....------.-.----.---- 
Servicemen’s indemnities__...........-...-....--.-.. 
Grants to'the Philippines_ uss See ee 


Hospital and domiciliary facilities_........_.......-..------ 
Major alterations, improvements, and repairs..----------- 


Service disabled veterans insurance fund 


Total, Veterans’ Administration.......-....---..--- 


A study of this table will show that 
for inpatient care we have approved the 
full amount of the budget request, of 
$708,656,000. 

For hospital facilities, again, the full 
amount requested, of $702 million. 

For outpatient care the full amount, 
$79 million. 

Only two substantial reductions were 
made; that is, for compensation and 
pensions, and for readjustment benefits. 

We believe with the provision for 
transfer of funds provided for in this 
bill, and with economic administration, 
that there have been sufficient funds ap- 
propriated to give the veterans the serv- 
ice, the care, the hospital facilities, the 
compensation and pensions, the read- 
justment benefits, and all the services 
in general provided for them in the 
statutes. 

If time should prove that we have 
reduced two of these items too much, this 
committee knows, and the Members of 
Congress all know, that additional funds 
can and will be appropriated sufficient to 
give the veterans what is needed. This 
can and will be taken care of if neces- 
sary with a supplemental appropriation 
when Congress reconvenes next January. 
In the meantime, our action will give 
Mr. Higley, the able Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration, a chance 
to determine whether or not the amount 
we approved is adequate. 


COLLEGE HOUSING 


Mr. Chairman, now I want to briefly 
discuss the cost to the United States 
Government of college-housing loans, 
for which appropriations are made in 
this bill. 

You will recall, this law was passed 
in 1950 as a part of the Housing Act, 
its purpose being that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would assist educational insti- 
tutions in providing dormitories and 
other housing and educational facilities 
for students and teachers. 

With the great influx of college stu- 
dents, one of the main purposes of the 
pill was to furnish living quarters for 
such students. The legislation provided 
that the Federal Government would 


Budget Amount Amount+- 
estimates allowed or — budget 
1958 estimate 
Beds oie: $165, 442, 000 $161, 374,000 | —$4, 068, 000 
2, 067, , 773, —1, 293, 200 
eee 702, 000, 000 702, 000, PESE ene ee EE 
ger ew gh LS 79, 000, 000 79, 000,000. uae sa aienea 
atts hoes 1, 940, 000 1, 790, 000 —150, 000 
LRE ALE e 2, 990, 000, 000 2, 840, 500, 000 | —149, 500, 000 
Ue i Selm 829, 460, 000 787, 987,000 | —41, 473, 000 
Pil ah mi 4, 500, 000 4, 275, 000 —225, 000 
8, 000, 000 7, 600, 000 —400, 000 
31, 450, 000 29, 877, 500 —1, 572, 500 
1, 750, 000 1, 500, 000 —250, 000 
A ae iy AAE 50, 000, 000 42, 500, 000 —7, 500, 000 
Ae TEL , 254, 000 2, 028, 000 —226, 
Aa Sa A 1, 500, 000 3 000, Q00 Eee neteuces dae 
en NSN N 4, 889, 363,000 | 4, 682, 705,300 | —206, 657, 700 


finance, in whole or in part—this clause 
was added in the 1955 amendments to 
the Housing Act—the building of dormi- 
tories, other living quarters, such as stu- 
dent unions, student centers, dwellings 
for the teachers, hospitals or health cen- 


ters for inpatients, and/or outpatient 


care, cafeterias or dining halls, and so 
forth. 

The law provided for the alteration, 
conversion, or improvement of existing 
structures. 

As of February 28, 1957, the HHFA 
has lent or obligated the Federal Gov- 
ernment for $557,900,000 for college- 
housing loans. 

The Congress has authorized the 
Housing Administrator to lend $750 mil- 
lion and the Administrator has asked 
the legislative committee for an addi- 
tional authorization of $150 million for 
college housing. 

In addition to the above amount, the 
administrative expenses of the college 
housing program, since its inception, 
have cost the taxpayers an additional 
$4,446,580. 

INTEREST RATES 

When the act was written in 1950, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency with 
the help of the Treasury were permitted 
to set the interest rates, which during 
the first 5 years averaged 3.05 percent. 
Then, the Congress, in 1955, as the Con- 
gress generally does, sought to give the 
people more for their own money, set 
up an interest formula, of 2% percent, 
which still exists up to the present time. 

This liberality on the part of the Con- 
gress with the taxpayers’ money caused 
universities and educational institutions 
of the Nation to flood the Community 
Facilities Administration with five times 
as many applications for loans in 1956 
and 1957 as had been received during 
the previous several years with the high- 
er interest rate of the past. The re- 
sult is that today the Treasury is pay- 
ing from 3% percent to 31⁄2 percent to 
borrow money to lend to tax-exempt, 
well-financed educational institutions 
for 2% percent. The more money we 
lend, the more we increase inflation. 
The more the Federal Government loses, 
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the higher we push the budget, the high- 
er will go our taxes, and the louder some 
‘Members of the Congress shout to the 
President, to tell us Members how to re- 
duce the budget, or the cost of Gov- 
ernment. 

The officials of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency were opposed to reduc- 
ing these interest rates; but, of course, 
they are not Members of Congress and 
were overruled. The Congress took that 
authority away from them, and caused 
the Government a loss that these so- 
called “bureaucrats” would have pre- 
vented if we had left it in their hands. 

Now, the officers of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, seeking to correct 
the matter, are asking the legislative 
committee to permit them to change the 
present 2%-percent rate to prevent this 
great loss to the Government. 

It is hoped that the legislative com- 
mittee will promptly request the Con- 
gress to make the interest rate for col- 
lege-housing loans a more realistic one, 
and help to correct the mistake that was 
made in 1955. 

Since the Housing Agency, even with 
this deluge of applications because of the 
low interest rate, has been able to lend 
only $385,600,000 up to the present 
time—February 27, 1957—I would 
strongly suggest that we stop new loans 
as of April 1, 1957, for a year, and per- 
mit the Agency to continue to adminis- 
ter the loans already firmly committed. 
Such action would hold in abeyance the 
pipeline of $364 million in preliminary 
stages or unallocated. Certainly it would 
seem to me that an-additional authori- 
zation of $150 million being requested of 
a legislative committee at this time 
should not be approved. The Agency 
should restudy the program and bring 
in its recommendations next year. 

This would make it possible to reduce 
Government borrowing an additional 
$150 million. This would not curtail the 
activities of college housing. I say this 
because if the interest rates are set on a 
realistic basis, wealthy tax-exempt col- 
leges will return again to private financ- 
ing, as they did before the Congress of- 
fered such unrealistic interest rates. 
Under such a sound approach it is pos- 
sible that little, if any, further loan funds 
in the future would be required of the 
Government. 


WEALTHY COLLEGES RECEIVING LOANS 


A very short and incomplete list of col- 
leges, which are receiving college-hous- 
ing loans, are the University of Florida, 
$7,816,000; University of Illinois, $3,735,- 
000; University of Michigan, $3,300,000; 
Colorado A. and M. College, $6,490,000; 
‘Tulane University, $4,115,000; University 
of Arizona, $2,600,000; and University of 
Southern California, $2,960,000. 

For any of the Members that are in- 
terested, I have a complete list of the 
hundred colleges receiving loans in my 
files in my Office. 

MORE ABOUT INTEREST RATES 


The following is taken from the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency justifica- 
tion for 1958 estimates, page G4: 

In addition to the low interest rate, the 
"1955 amendments also specified that col- 
‘leges need accept private financing only if 
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the rates offered were equal to or less than 
the prescribed Federal interest rate. More 
than $30 million worth of college housing 
bonds were bid in by private sources prior 
to fiscal 1956. However, during fiscal 1956, 
72 bond issues, totaling some $58.5 million, 
were offered for sale and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency was the sole bidder 
on all of them. 


The Congress has driven private capi- 
tal out and dumped all of the load on the 
already overburdened taxpayer. 

The Federal Government is borrowing 
the money at a rate that varies from 
334 to 3% percent and lending it to Col- 
lege Housing Agency at a rate of 2.58 
percent—they in turn are lending it to 
the colleges at a rate of 2% percent. 
This is a loss to the Government of from 


0.5 percent to 0.675 percent, respectively. 


If the Government continues to lose 
money at this rate, it will have lost a 
considerable amount of money when 
they have lent all of the $750 million 
now authorized. If they get an addi- 
tional authorization of $150 million, the 
loss to the Government will be even a 
more phenomenal amount. I am not 
blaming this loss on the Treasury be- 
cause, according to the HHFA basic 
statutes, it is acting in accordance with 
the law, as set forth below: 


1. AUTHORIZATION 


(Excerpts from the Housing Act of 1950; 
Public Law 475, 8lst Cong.; 64 Stat. 48, 77; 
17 U.S. C. 1749 (1945 ed., supp. IV) .) 

Section 401 (d): “To obtain funds for 
loans under this title, the Administration 
may issue and have outstanding at any one 
time notes and obligations for purchase by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount 
not to exceed $750 million: (that is, if the 
Congress does not increase this amount to 
$900 million as requested in this coming 
fiscal year’s budget): Provided, That the 
amount outstanding for other educational 
facilities, as defined herein, shall not exceed 
$100 million.” (Note.—The $100 million is 
included in the $750 million.) 

Section 401 (e): “The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase any notes and other obligations of 
the Administrator issued under this title 
and for such purpose is authorized to use 
as a public-debt transaction to proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purpose for which securities may 
be issued under such act, as amended, are 
extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and other obligations.” 


In retrospect, the above law states 
that the Secretary of the Treasury must 
buy all notes issued by the Administra- 
tor of HHFA for college housing. It 
is the intent of the law that if the col- 
lege can borrow the money for its build- 
ings from private lenders at a rate that 
is equal to or lower than the rate offered 


by HHFA, then the HHFA will not make 


the loan. This provision loses any vital- 
ity of course under the present operation 
of the program because no private lender 
will lend money at the ridiculously low 
rate of 2% percent in the current money 
market. 
FURTHER TESTIMONY GIVEN BY HOUSING 
OFFICIALS 

The following is taken from the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency justifica- 
tion for 1958 estimates, page G4: 

Much of the increase in applications may 
be attributed to the entry of the larger 
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State-connected colleges and universities. 
Although these institutions had previously 
secured favorable rates in the private mar- 
ket for their tax-exempt bonds, they have 
turned to the Federal program to take ad- 
vantage of even more favorable interest 
rates provided by law. Applications from 
these institutions have also contributed in 
the higher average loan amount requested. 


If the 85th Congress would pass legis- 
lation in the form of an amendment 
stating that the interest rates for college 
housing loans would be equal to the cur- 
rent interest rate of the money market 
plus % percent for administration, the 
colleges would not be so anxious to ob- 
tain these loans from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and instead they would turn 
to private investment companies and 
insurance companies. This not only 
would relieve the Government from this 
added tax burden, but also would relieve 
John Q. Taxpayer from the hidden sub- 
Sidies that he is now paying to support 
colleges all over the Nation. Why not, 
when it is necessary for veterans to pay 
5 percent in order to get home loans in 
the changed money market? 

This short excerpt which follows is 
from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency justification for the 1958 esti- 
mates: 


State colleges which issue tax-exempt 
bonds—particularly general obligations 
bonds—have usually been able to sell their 
issues at reasonable rates to private lend- 
ers. However, two factors are now prompt- 
ing all types of colleges to depend heavily 
on this program: First, the need for large 
amounts of money to finance all other types 
of construction; and second, the low interest 
rates established by the statutory formula. 


PRESIDENT RECOMMENDS INCREASE 


Recommendations contained in the 
budget message of the President for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958: 


COLLEGE HOUSING 


Rising college enrollments, plus the at- 
tractiveness of a very low statutory interest 
rate on Federal loans, have caused sharp 
increases in applications for loans for college 
dormitories and related facilities. (This in- 
cludes housing for dwelling use, facilities for 
the faculty and their families, cafeterias or 
dining halls, student centers or student 
unions, infirmaries for inpatient and/or out- 
patient care.) To continue the present 
commitment level of $250 million a year, 
additional borrowing authority of $150 mil- 
lion is requested for the fiscal year 1958. 
Also, a more realistic formula for interest 
rates on these loans should be provided in 
legislation. This fermula should be based 
on current Treasury borrowing costs for 
comparable maturities. 


As Abe Lincoln so ably put it: 


Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built. 


It would be a most practical idea for 
the Congress of the United States in try- 
ing to cut down budget spending to ad- 
just the interest rates on college housing 
loans to a more realistic basis. 

Since we have driven private capital 
out of the lending market for college 
housing with our low interest rates, it is 
time that the legislative committee cor- 
rect this mistake, which has already 
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wasted too much of the taxpayers 
money. We should stop this waste now. 

May I close by quoting again from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, in 
their testimony before our committee, a 
few weeks ago, on page 68 of the justifi- 
cation: 

The fact that present interest rates leave 
even the wealthiest institutions no practica- 
ble alternative to seeking Government loans 
is exemplified by current participation in the 
program on the part of many of the best 
known and financially strongest institutions 
of learning in the country. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what he thinks might 
happen if appropriations for the office 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency were completely deleted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
have that question repeated? 

Mr. SCHENCK. Iwas inquiring of my 
friend from Illinois what would happen 
if all of the funds for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency were deleted from 
the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, there are about 
4 or 5 different appropriations. Does the 
gentleman mean from the office of the 
Administrator himself? 

Mr. SCHENCK. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, he is a pretty 
powerful man in the housing field and he 
coordinates all the agencies. Of course, 
under the Reorganization Act, he does 
not assume legislative functions of pub- 
lic housing nor can he assume the func- 
tions of FHA, but he does have absolute 
control of slum clearance, public works, 
and 4 or 5 liquidating programs. To 
answer your question, I think it would 
confuse things badly. 

Mr. SCHENCK. May I say to my 
friend that things are quite confused 
now. Apparently the offices of Public 
Housing, FHA, Urban Redevelopment, 
FNMA, and the rest of them neither 
know nor care what is going on in the 
other ones. ‘There is very little coordi- 
nation between these agencies. 

' Mr. THOMAS. I cannot argue with 
the gentleman on that score, 

Mr. SCHENCK. It would seem that 
something ought to be done to get some 
sort of coordination. Now, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency has district 
offices throughout the country which also 
duplicate offices by Public Housing, by 
FHA, and by the other agencies of that 
agency. So, I am just wondering if 
something should not be thought about 
along those lines. 

Mr. VURSELL. In further answer to 
your question, I am going to have some- 
thing to say about one branch of hous- 
ing a little later. The whole thing, as 
you know, is controlled by the legislative 
committee, and I would hope that maybe 
the legislative committee is going to give 
it some attention soon. I think the Ad- 
ministration has been greatly improved 
under Mr. Cole, and I am sure the chair- 
aoe of my committee will agree with 

hat. 

Mr. SCHENCK, I thank the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I know the gentleman 
has given a great deal of consideration 
to the question of public-building con- 
struction for the coming fiscal year. 
Can the gentleman tell me what his 
understanding is at this time of the pol- 
icy for the coming year with regard to 
new post-office facilities? 

Mr. VURSELL. May I say with refer- 
ence to new post offices for the coming 
year, the activity will be at a very low 
ebb. 

Mr. HARVEY. If the gentleman would 
pardon an interruption, I would say that 
that is no new development. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is quite true. 
There have been some contracts let for 
some 4 or 5 or 6 post offices which will 
have to be completed, but because of the 
inflation situation and other circum- 
stances that have been brought to the 
attention of the committee, it was felt 
that we ought to go slowly on the matter 
of public buildings this year. We are 
following that suggestion. 

Mr. HARVEY. Then the gentleman 
is saying that the new go-slow policy on 
public buildings has been extended even 
to the field of small-village post offices. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the genile- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I know what my good friend, the gentie- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Harvey], has in 
mind. May I say this? I think I speak 
the opinion of the committee that if mat- 
ters do not right themselves whereby we 
have a continuation of this program— 
and maybe we ought to drop it lock, 
stock, and barrel; and I, for one, am in 
favor of that under present circum- 
stances—this committee will undertake 
to write funds into the bill next year to 
take care of the situation that the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentleman. 
If I may be permitted to make a brief 
statement, I think there is no one in the 
House of Representatives who has asked 
for less than I have by way of projects 
that would cost Federal dollars. I have 
been long patient on matters of very 
small dollar cost where post-office facili- 
ties or quarters are almost intolerable. 
I do feel that some consideration in the 
future must be given to a condition that 
has not been righting itself, as I had 
hoped it would. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. Is it not true that there 
are very few public buildings or postal 
facilities under the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency? In other words, since 
the passage of the Lease-Purchase Act, 
which, as I understand, never had the 
approval of the Post Office Department, 
public buildings that might have housed 
both public agencies and post office ac- 
tivities have not been generally approved 
by the Post Office Department. Any 
large construction that might be re- 
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quired in cities such as Bluefield, W. Va., 
which are very much needed—a situa- 
tion with which the gentleman is pretty 
well familiar—the General Services Ad- 
ministration under the Lease-Purchase 
Act would have the opportunity to build 
under a lease-purchase agreement if 
that policy had been permitted to con- 
tinue. But the post office authorities, 
when it comes to anything other than 
the smaller post offices, prefer to take 
care of those matters under direct lease 
rather than a program covering a period 
of years. 

Mr. VURSELL. I understand. That 
was the purpose of the act. But I think 
it is fair to say that Mr. Floete, the head 
of this agency, who, in my judgment, is 
one of the best men ever to have been 
Administrator of the GSA, told us with 
reference to the small post offices in 
which other agencies of Government wiil 
also occupy space that they were unable, 
when they asked for bids, to get satis- 
factory bids. Sometimes they would get 
no bid. Sometimes only one and some- 
times two. So, in’ consideration of the 
high prices of labor and of material and 
everything and all the other circum- 
stances, I think the Government would 
not be much interested in pushing that 
program at the present time. There is 
nothing we can do about it until next 
year. 

Mr. NEAL. But that still leaves the 
Postal Department perfectly free in its 
traditional manner of making arrange- 
ments with local people to build small 
buildings for rent. 

Mr. VURSELL. They go right ahead 
with all plans and everything like that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I concur in the state- 
ment the gentleman made about the new 
Administrator, Mr. Floete. I think the 
gentleman from Illinois spoke the senti- 
ment of the committee. We think he is 
doing an awfully good job. He is a very 
sincere, conscientious man; he is a hard 
worker, and I think he is doing one of 
the finest jobs I know of. 

To answer the gentleman from West 
Virginia, of course Mr. Floete has no 
jurisdiction over any post office con- 
struction. That is under another agency 
of Government. What he has jurisdic- 
tion over is the multipurpose buildings, 
such as a post office with offices in it for. 
multiple purposes. So he does have it 
to that extent. But if it is just a small 
post office with no offices other than the 
post office requirements, then he has no 
jurisdiction. However, it should be 
pointed out at this time that Mr. Floete 
asked the Bureau of the Budget for $335 
million to start the direct building pro- 
gram this year, and the Director of the 
Budget denied it, and perhaps he was 
right, considering the general trend of 
things right now. However, maybe next 
year it will be different. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I should like to com- 
pliment this committee on the fact that 
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it has cut, as indicated, by over a half 
billion dollars. I am quite sure those of 
us who serve on other committees feel 
that you are entitled to this applause. 

May I ask this question: I notice in the 
acquisition of land in the District of 
Columbia only a comparatively small 
amount has been cut off. Apparently 
all kinds of land are being purchased 
by the Federal Government all around 
this area. Was that money authorized 
or appropriated in some previous Con- 
gress that makes these purchases pos- 
sible? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the chair- 
man to answer that question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would say to the 
gentleman the item denying land in this 
bill relates to a piece of land over here 
close to the new State Department build- 
ing. Getting back to the big program 
in the District of Columbia, and I am 
sure that is what the gentleman has in 
mind, most of that has been handled by 
committees other than this one. There 
are no funds in this bill for any of that 
large construction. 

Mr. BEAMER. May I ask this addi- 
tional question of both the gentlemen: 
Are any additional funds going to be 
asked by any of the other subcommit- 
tees within the knowledge of either of 
the gentlemen? 

Mr. THOMAS. I can testify only as 
to 2 or 3 other agencies. 

Mr. BEAMER. May I interrupt to ask 
if it is not possible that this would be 
a good year to slow down on that if we 
are really going to try to save more 
money? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the gentleman 
is right. I think prices are a little high. 
Maybe they will come down next year. 
I hope they will. 

Mr. BEAMER. One last question: Re- 
ferring to the experiences we have had, 
I think Mr. Floete and his predecessor 
in the GSA probably have taken into 
account the fact that sometimes the re- 
modeling of a Post Office Department 
building, making it available for other 
agencies, in a short time has amor- 
tized the cost, and this has acted as a 
saving to the Federal Government. I 
think it is very important that that be 
considered. 

I can point out one illustration in my 
own district. I think many others can 
do the same. I am wondering if that 
has been suggested by the General Serv- 
ices Administration in their request for 
additional funds this year. Did they 
emphasize the point that this remodeling 
and reconstruction work was to save the 
Government money eventually? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is 
exactly right. This remodeling money 
and rehabilitation money is, perhaps, 
some of the best money in this whole 
budget. You have millions of dollars 
tied up here in property and since 1939, 
to be exactly right, we have neglected it. 
This is a very expensive item. Now, you 
are starting on a T- or 8-year program to 
rehabilitate it so that you may have ad- 
ditional office space. Over the long run, 
it is bound to save money. I want to 
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commend the gentleman for bringing up 
that point. The gentleman is right. ` 

Mr. BEAMER. I am trying to save 
money for the taxpayers. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think you are do- 
ing it. 

Mr. BEAMER. It seems that we could 
save money for the taxpayer by remodel- 
ing these rental properties. I know of 
one instance where we have 5 or 6 agen- 
cies housed in very expensive rental 
properties in this particular city. We 
would like to house them, if we could, in 
a Federal building which has a lot of 
waste space and which would only cost a 
few thousand dollars to remodel, and 
further that cost would amortize itself 
within 1 year or 1 year and a half. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is 
exactly right. 

Mr. BEAMER. I hope the committee 
will urge that type of economy. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL, I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I have 
had occasion during the past few 
months, as a matter of fact, for the last 
2 years to have several conferences with 
Mr. Fioete in his former position and in 
his present position. I would like to 
make the observation that, in my opin- 
ion, he is one of the highest caliber pub- 
lic servants that we have in the Govern- 
ment today. $ 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL, I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, the appropriation for the Security 
and Exchange Commission I notice is in- 
creased over last year’s. There is an 
effective increase of some $581,000 and 
the limitation put on this by the com- 
mittee states that it is to he used for 
additional personnel in the field as the 
work of the Commissioners is assuming 
increasing importance. I certainly 
would agree with the latter statement. 
However, I note also in the bill a travel 
limitation of $197,500. In other words, 
that part of this appropriation which 
can be spent for travel is the same as 
the amount that was spent for travel 
last year. It appears possibly that this 
may be unrealistic. In other words, if 
you have more people in the field 
offices, certainly I think the Congress 
would contemplate that they would 
travel—interviewing witnesses, looking 
up records, and so on and so forth and 
they will be unable to do that without 
additional travel funds. 

Mr. VURSELL. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that we went over that pretty 
carefully in committee. I think the de- 
cision we finally arrived at in that re- 
spect will probably not cramp them too 
muci. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield myself 12 more minutes, and I 
would like to continue now without in- 
terruption so that someone else may 
have the floor and have the opportunity 
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to answer some of the questions that the 
Members have. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question before he 
makes that rule too rigid? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FISHER. I have been seeking 
the gentleman’s attention. He has been 
very considerate in responding to other 
questions and has certainly enlightened 
all of us with the answers that he has 
given as well as those given by other 
members of the committee. I direct the 
gentleman’s attention for a moment to 
the appropriation that deals with the 
Public Housing Administration. I am 
seeking information and there are 2 or 3 
questions that have been asked of me. 
In fact, just a moment ago a Member 
asked me about the provision on page 
18 of $95 million which is appropriated 
and described as payment of annual con- 
tributions to public housing agencies in 
accordance with the Housing Act of 1937. 
It is my understanding that that is in 
response to commitments that we have 
made in the past on each of these proj- 
ects that the Government subsidized; is 
that correct? 

Mr. VURSELL. That is true. 

Mr. FISHER. We have very little 
control over that then once we get com- 
mitted on it; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. VURSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. The committee might as 
well know that that entire amount is 
pure subsidy. 

Mr. FISHER. That is correct. It is 
a pure subsidy from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. JONAS. It is the amount that 
the Federal Government is obligated to 
pay. The difference between what the 
project cost and the rent that is paid by 
the tenants. 

Mr. FISHER. I appreciate that addi- 
tional information. Of course, this $95 
million, I assume, is higher than it was 
last year and it will probably be higher 
next year. 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. Of 
course, we have no control over it what- 
soever. The law fixes the amount that 
the Government is obligated to pay and 
we have to put up the money. 

Mr. FISHER. I appreciate that. 
That is another instance where the Con- 
gress by perpetuating public housing 
adds to the burden of the taxpayers 
every year when the time comes to ap- 
propriate money to pay these subsidies. 

Mr. VURSELL. I may say it is an- 
other instance where you write legisla- 
tion and let them deal directly with the 
Treasury without going to the Congress 
and you find it rather hard to control. 

Mr. FISHER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield, briefly. 

Mr. FISHER. In reading the report 
I was prompted to ask this question: Did 
the committee discover any evidence 
during the hearings of the income that 
some tenants received who are occupy- 
ing subsidized public housing? 
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Mr, VURSELL. We have received 
some information; not enough, and not 
definite enough to really make an issue 
of it. We have been very busy, as have 
all members, since we came down here, 
but we did go into that a little. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. We did receive informa- 
tion that many tenants have incomes 
above the minimum contemplated for 
public housing units. We also received 
information that at least one public 
housing authority has been advertising 
for tenants. The units have not been 
filled, and they are spending money 
putting full-page ads in newspapers ad- 
vertising the facilities of the public hous- 
ing units, in an effort to obtain tenants. 

Mr, FISHER. That is very revealing. 
I was interested, for example, in the 
committee’s report, which is very timely 
and very appropriately presented on 
page 10 of the committee report, which 
makes this statement: 

Abuses have come to the attention of the 
committee by certain local authorities 
where families with excessive incomes are 
permitted to enjoy subsidized housing, and 
steps should be taken by PHA immediately 
to stop such abuses and to prevent them in 
the future. 


Then, in looking to the record to 
sustain that, I find on page 1678 of the 
hearings an example of a public housing 
project down in the State of Missouri, in 
St. Louis, I believe, where it is indicated 
that people earning $10,000 a year—to be 
specific, $8,125 per year—are eligible to 
occupy this subsidized public housing. 
Is that the information the Public Hous- 
ing furnished the committee? 

Mr. VURSELL. That is the informa- 
tion that we got, but it was disputed. 

Mr. FISHER. As I understand it, 
these figures were submitted by the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is right. 

Mr, FISHER. It contains a schedule 
of rents, showing that people earning 
$8,125 per year are entitled to rent a 5- 
room apartment in this project. 

Mr. VURSELL. I am the one who 
brought that up and I was hopeful that 
something constructive would be brought 
out of this. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield briefly. I re- 
alize there are a number of people on 
your side who want to speak and you will 
have a chance to go into this thoroughly. 
We do not want to take up too much 
time on this side, but I would like to 
complete my statement first. 

Mr. YATES. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman some of my time. The 
only reason I rose was to correct an er- 
roneous statement that the gentleman 
made. 

Mr. VURSELL. I am not so sure it 
was an erroneous statement.- But pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion was assuming that a person with a 
$10,000-a-year income was entitled to 
live in a public housing project; the 
schedule submitted to the gentleman þe- 
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fore our subcommittee was directly to the 
point that in the event it was discovered 
that one of the tenants who was living 
in a public housing project did have that 
income, that seale is the amount he 
would pay; but the Commissioner told 
our subcommittee that that family would 
be evicted as being an overincome family. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is true. Mr. 
Chairman, I can yield no further, but in 
answer, as long as the question has been 
brought up, may I say there was a full 
page advertisement in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, paid for by the housing 
authority, showing skyscraper buildings 
there, new beautiful buildings, as fine as 
any you would see in New York, designed 
for low-rent tenants, paying them enor- 
mous prices, and it struck the commit- 
tee that if there were so many people 
there who needed low-rent housing they 
would not have to be advertising for them 
and they would not need buildings like 
that, because such people would not feel 
at home when they got in them; and they 
have rent schedules up to $8,600 and 
$10,000. But he made some justification 
of it, not satisfactory, but such as it was 
we got it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
item to the Veterans’ Administration for 
compensation and pensions I notice is re- 
duced by $149,500 under the budget re- 
quest. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And it 
is $66,500,000 under the 1957 appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I real- 
ize what the committee is attempting to 
do and I agree with them in its aim 100 
percent. However, is it not possible 
that the reduction of $149 million here 
will have to be made up in a supple- 
mental later? 

Mr. VURSELL. There is a possibility 
of that. We hope not. But it throws 
up a warning sign there. We know we 
have a competent Administrator who be- 
lieves in efficiency and economy. We 
believe our actions will prove beneficial. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is the 
money appropriated under this section 
restricted solely to the checks received 
by the disabled veterans or does it also 
include the administrative cost of dis- 
pensing those checks? 

Mr. VURSELL. No. We have made 
such reductions in administrative costs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
point I am getting at is this: This is 
money that actually goes to the veteran? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Perhaps it would 
be wise to point out that the matter of 
touching compensations is an obligation 
by law and must be met. It is a mat- 
ter of an estimate as to the amount of 
money necessary to meet those claims 
and those obligations. Therefore, if the 
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pension and compensation claims ex- 
ceed the amount appropriated, then, of 
course, it will be necessary for the Con- 
gress to appropriate additional funds. 
In addition to that, I may say this does 
not in any way change the percentage, 
degree, or amount of compensation. 

Mr. VURSELL. Not in any manner. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
point I am getting atis this. This can 
hardly be considered a reduction in ex- 
penditures inasmuch as this is a statu- 
tory obligation? 

Mr. VURSELL. It will depend. Ina 
few months we ought to know. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that of course the com- 
mittee could have appropriated a whole 
lot more money, but in order to get the 
thing in perspective—and I am only cit- 
ing the $584 million figure the gentle- 
man gave us—if we put $564 million in 
this civil service retirement fund, it looks 
to me like there is a saving actually then 
of about $20 million. 

Mr. VURSELL. No; that is included 
in the bill. 

Mr. ALGER. ‘The civil service retire- 
ment fund is in the bill? 

Mr. VURSELL. Is that correct, let me 
ask my chairman? 

Mr. THOMAS. That $564 million is 
not in the bill; and perhaps it should be. 

Mr. ALGER. I merely wanted to ob- 
serve that if it is not in the bill then 
the saving under this bill is only four 
one-hundredths of 1 percent and I do not 
think we should kid ourselves that we 
have a 10 percent saving. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was based upon a 
Bureau of the Budget estimate. The 
Bureau of the Budget did not see fit to 
include it in their request and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not, either. 

Mr. VURSELL. Of course, the $564 
million is not in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. And 
it was not requested by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. VURSELL. Every agency that 
comes under this bill has had for it 
funds approved to meet the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to the civil service 
retirement fund. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. VURSELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at that point in the Rrecorp im- 
mediately preceding the rising of the 
Committee or, if a vote is taken on the 
bill today, immediately following the 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman; in a 
colloquy between me and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL} some interesting facts were 
developed relating to the appropriation 
for public housing. It was developed 
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there that we are being called upon to 
appropriate $95 million in this bill to be 
used exclusively for subsidy commit- 
ments on public-housing projects scat- 
tered over the Nation. 

That amount is more than it was last 
year; it is less than will have to be ap- 
propriated for the same purpose next 
year. It represents a fixed, firm com- 
mitment by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

To those cities and towns which have 
been told by the public-housing pro- 
moters that they get something for noth- 
ing by sponsoring one of these projects, 
this information should be very reveal- 
ing. For those who entertain concern 
about the mounting size of the annual 
budget, this information should likewise 
be very revealing. This is just another 
one of those “programs,” referred to by 
the President recently, which the Con- 
gress has authorized in the past which 
for years to come we must pay upon. 

Mr. Chairman, what the American tax- 
payers need to realize is that each of 
these housing units in each project will, 
when finally paid, cost them more than 
$20,000 each—using round figures. It is 
beyond a doubt the most expensive hous- 
ing program ever undertaken in this or 
any other country. 

I should like to comment on the adver- 
tising campaigns which public housing 
authorities put on in their attempt to 
induce people to become tenants. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] referred to what has been done 
at St. Louis. In reading the printed 
hearings I notice that the witnesses from 
Public Housing were asked about that 
practice. One of the committee members 
suggested, very properly, that if there is 
such a crying need for these public hous- 
ing projects, then there should be no need 
to put on expensive advertising pro- 
grams at the expense of the taxpayers 
to induce people to occupy them. The 
witnesses professed to know of but one 
other instance where that has been done. 

Mr. Chairman, I can cite many ex- 
ampies. I hold in my hand an advertis- 
ing pamphlet put out by the Public Hous- 
ing Authority in Denver, Colo., pleading 
with people to come, look, and move in. 

I hold in my hand an advertisement 
inserted in the Sharon (Pa.) Herald on 
June 3, 1955, in an attempt to get ten- 
ants for public housing units in that 
city. 

I also have here a very attractive pam- 
phlet put out by the Newark Housing 
Authority in what appears to be a des- 
perate attempt to induce tenants to move 
into these Government-owned housing 
projects. This seems to have inspired a 
feature story in the Newark Sunday 
News describing all the promotion 
schemes being used by the public hous- 
ers in their drive for tenants. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a 
large size poster, in four colors, which 
made use of original artwork, urging 
people to please come and live in public 
housing units right here in the District 
of Columbia. The American taxpayers 
foot the bill for this, 


In fact, it would appear that this sort 
of advertising campaign is taking place 
all over the Nation. I have here a copy 
of the April 1956 issue of the Journal 
of Housing, headed “Hints to the Hous- 
ing Manager,’ which gives several ad- 
vertising approaches which are em- 
ployed by these people in an attempt to 
attract tenants. Here are a few high- 
lights. 

Referring to a public housing project, 
called Marks Village, in Birmingham, it 
states that “when a tenant gets a cus- 
tomer, his name is published in the proj- 
ect publication and he is awarded mem- 
bership in the Booster’s Club.” The ar- 
ticle goes on to say “One member of the 
Marks Village club is credited with hav- 
ing filled four vacancies.” 

Another example in the article is 
headed: “New Orleans Uses Post Cards 
To Reach Eligible Applicants.” There 
were many thousands of these sent out. 

Another refers to Omaha, headed: 
“Classified Newspaper Ads Do the Trick 
for Omaha Authority.” 

Still another heading in the article 
reads: “Some Philosophical Advice From 
Britain on How To Fill Units.” 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on 
giving examples of how the public hous- 
ers promote, advertise, and use every 
conceivable technique, all at American 
taxpayers’ expense, in their effort to in- 
duce people to live in these projects. 

Again, the point in bringing these facts 
out is to refute the claim that is so often 
made by supporters of this program when 
they say there is such a crying need for 
this sort of socialized housing. 


PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS OCCUPIED BY HIGH- 
INCOME TENANTS 

Mr. Chairman, in the colloquy to 
which referred, reference was made to 
the income tenants in a St. Louis hous- 
ing project could receive and still remain 
in public housing units. I enclose at 
this point in my remarks a release put 
out by the St. Louis Housing Authority 
on this subject. It speaks for itself: 


ADMISSION AND CONTINUED OCCUPANCY LIMITS 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1956 


St. Louis Housing Authority—All projects 


3or4 |5ormore 
persons | persons 


Family size 2 persons 


$3, 000 $3, 300 


Admission limit_-..... $3, 700 
Continued occupancy 
AiG so E EA 3, 750 4, 100 4, 600 


For the sole purpose of determining eligi- 
bility for admission, a $100 exemption will 
be allowed for each minor dependent. No 
other exemptions will be made except dis- 
ability payments for service-connected dis- 
ability when paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment, which is also exempted for con- 
tinued occupancy. For the sole purpose of 
determining eligibility for continued oc- 
cupancy, a $100 exemption will be allowed 
for each minor dependent, or an amount 
equal to all of the income of such minor 
less any deductions which were taken into 
account in determining the net family in- 
come, whichever is greater. No head of a 
family or his wife or her husband shall be 
considered as being a minor even though 
they are under 21 years of age. 
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Schedule of rents 


No minor 
dependents 


Gross 
and con- 
tract rent 


Up to $1, 485 
$1, 486- 1, 540 
1, 541- 1, 595 
1, 596- 1, 650 
1, 651- 1, 705 
1, 706- 1, 760 
1, 761- 1, 815 


2, 146- 2, 200 
2, 201- 2, 255 
2, 256- 2,310 
2, 311- 2, 365 
2, 366- 2, 420 
2, 421- 2,475 
2, 476- 2, 530 


2, 806- 2, 860 
2, 861- 2, 915 
2, 916- 2, 970 
2, 971- 3, 025 
3, 026- 3, 080 
3, 081- 3, 135 
3, 136- 3, 190 


6- 3,740 
6- 3, 850 


29 09.69.09 09 69 69 09 09.69 69 69 


4,071- 4, 125 
4,126- 4, 180 
4, 181- 4, 235 
4, 236- 4, 290 
4,291- 4, 345 
4, 346- 4, 400 
4, 401- 4, 455 
4, 446- 4, 510 
4, 511- 4, 565 
4, 566- 4, 620 
4, 621- 4, 675 
4, 676- 4, 730 


4, 841- 4,895 
4, 896- 4, 950 
4, 951- 5, 005 
5, 006- 5, 060 
5, 061- 5, 115 


5, 391- 5, 445 
5, 446- 5, 500 
5, 501- 5, 555 
5, 556- 5; 610 
5, 611- 5, 665 


$103__--- 


5, 941- 5, 995 


6, 051- 6, 105 
6, 106- 6, 160 
6, 161- 6, 215 
6, 216- 6, 270 
6, 271- 6, 325 
6, 326- 6, 380 
6, 381- 6, 435 
6, 436- 6, 490 
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1 to 2 minor 3 or more 

dependents minor de- 

pendents 
Up to $1, 620 Up to $1,755 
$1, 621- 1, 680 | $1,756- 1, 820 
1, 681- 1, 740 1, 821- 1, 885 
1, 741- 1, 800 1, 886- 1, 950 
1, 801- 1, 860 1, 951- 2, 015 
1, 861- 1, 920 2, 016- 2, 080 
1, 921- 1, 980 2, 081- 2, 145 
1, 981- 2, 040 2, 146- 2, 210 
2, 041- 2, 100 2, 211- 2, 275 
2, 101- 2, 160 2, 276- 2,340 
2, 161- 2, 220 2, 341- 2, 405 
2, 221- 2, 280 2, 406- 2, 470 
2, 281- 2, 340 2, 471- 2, 585 
2, 341- 2, 400 2,536- 2, 600 
2, 401- 2, 460 2, 601- 2, 665 
2, 461- 2, 520 2, 666- 2, 730 
2, 521- 2, 580 2,731- 2,795 
2, 581- 2, 640 2, 796- 2, 860 
2, 641- 2,700 2, 861- 2, 925 
2, 701- 2,760 2, 926- 2, 990 
2, 761- 2, 820 2, 991- 3,055 
2, 821- 2, 880 3, 056- 3, 120 
2, 881- 2,940 3, 121- 3,185 
2, 941- 3,000 3, 186- 3, 250 
3, 001- 3, 060 3, 251- 3,315 
3, 061- 3, 120 3, 316- 3, 380 
3,121- 3,180 | 3,381- 3, 445 
3, 181- 3, 240 3, 446- 3, 510 
3, 241- 3, 300 3, 511- 3, 575 
3, 301- 3, 360 3, 576- 3, 640 
3, 361- 3, 420 3, 641- 3, 705 
3, 421- 3, 480 3, 706- 3,770 
3, 481- 3, 540 3, 771- 3, 835 
3, 541- 3, 600 3, 836- 3, 900 
3, 601- 3, 660 3, 901- 3, 965 
3, 661- 3,720 3, 966- 4, 030 
3, 721- 3,780 4,031- 4,095 
3, 781- 3, 840 4, 096- 4,160 
3, 841- 3, 900 4, 161- 4, 225 
3, 901- 3, 960 4, 2: 4, 290 
3, 961- 4, 020 4, 291- 4, 355 
4, 021- 4, 080 4,356- 4, 420 
4,081- 4,140 | 4, 421- 4) 485 
4, 141- 4, 200 4, 486- 4, 550 
4, 201- 4, 260 4, 551- 4, 615 
4, 261- 4, 320 4, 616- 4, 680 
4, 321- 4, 380 4, 681- 4, 745 
4, 381- 4, 440 4,746- 4,810 
4,441- 4,500 | 4, 811- 4, 875 
4, 501- 4, 560 4, 876- 4, 940 
4, 561- 4, 620 4,941- 5,005 
4, 621- 4, 680 5, 006- 5, 070 
4, 681- 4, 740 5,071- 5,135 
4, 741- 4,800 5, 186- 5, 200 
4,801- 4, 860 5, 201- 5, 265 
4,861- 4, 920 5, 266- 5, 330 
4,921- 4, 980 5,331- 5, 395 
4, 981- 5,040 5, 396- 5, 460 
5,041- 5, 100 5, 461- 5, 525 
5, 101- 5, 160 5, 526- 5, 590 
5, 161- 5, 220 5, 591- 5, 655 
5, 221- 5, 230 5, 656- 5, 720 
5, 281- 5, 340 5, 721- 5, 785 
5, 341- 5, 400 5, 786- 5, 850 
5, 401- 5, 460 5, 851- 5, 915 
5, 461- 5, 520 5, 916- 5, 980 
5, 521- 5, 580 5, 981- 6, 045 
5, 581- 5, 640 6, 046- 6, 110 
5, 641- 5, 700 6,111- 6,175 
5, 701- 5, 760 6, 176- 6, 240 
5, 761- 5, 820 6, 241- 6, 305 
5, 821- 5, 880 6, 306- 6, 370 
5, 881- 5, 940 6, 371- 6, 435 
5, 941- 6, 000 6, 436- 6, 500 
6, 001- 6, 060 6, 501- 6, 565 
6, 061- 6, 120 6, 566- 6, 630 
6, 121- 6, 180 6, 631- 6, 695 
6, 181- 6, 240 6, 696- 6, 760 
6, 241- 6, 300 6, 761- 6, 825 
6, 301- 6, 360 6, 826- 6, 890 
6, 361- 6, 420 6, 891- 6, 955 
6, 421- 6, 480 6, 956- 7, 020 
6, 481- 6, 540 7, 021- 7, 085 
6, 541- 6, 600 7,086- 7, 150 
6, 601- 6,660} 7,151- 7, 215 
6, 661- 6, 720 7, 216- 7, 280 
6, 721- 6, 780 7, 281- 7, 345 
6, 781- 6, 840 7, 346- 7, 410 
6, 841- 6, 900 7, 411- 7, 475 
6, 901- 6, 960 7, 476- 7, 540 
6, 961- 7, 020 7, 541- 7, 605 
7, 021- 7, 080 7, 606- 7, 670 
7, 081- 7, 140 7, 671- 7, 735 
7, 141- 7, 200 7, 736- 7, 800 
7, 201- 7, 260 7, 801- 7, 865 
7, 261- 7, 320 7, 866- 7, 930 
7,321- 7, 380 7, 931- 7, 995 
7,381- 7, 440 7, 996- 8, 060 
7, 441- 7,500} 8,061- 8, 125 


se Se Ee iS a SRE een a E at 
CEILING RENTS 

In no case shall the rent of any dwelling 
unit exceed the following amounts, which 
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have been determined as the rents of com- 
parable privately owned housing in the area: 
One bedroom unit, $65 per month. 
Two bedroom unit, $76 per month. 
Three bedroom unit, $94 per conth. 
Four bedroom unit, $110 per month. 
Five bedroom unit, $125 per month. 


Mr. Chairman, as originally conceived, 
public housing was supposed to serve a 
needed local purpose. It was supposed 
to provide a place for the poor and un- 
fortunate to live—those who simply 
could not afford to pay usual rents. It 
was justified as a welfare proposition. 
And the Congress went along with it on 
that theory. 

But it is evident they have gotten away 
from that theory and now appeal to the 
higher income families. Just the other 
day Mr. Knox Banner, president of the 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Committee on Housing, 
testified before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Listen to what he 
said: 

Briefly, the major difficulty of the present 
public housing program is the degree to 
which it is no longer serving a representa- 
tive cross section of families. Throughout 
the country, there has been a steadily rising 
number of tenants moving into public 
housing projects whose primary source of 
income is some form of welfare assistance. 


Here you have a man of prominence 
in this field, an authoritative source, 
who frankly states that a major difi- 
culty in public housing today Hes in the 
admission of people who are welfare 
cases. 

In the St. Louis projects, it would be 
interesting to know just how many fam- 
flies Hive in these taxpayer-subsidized 
projects who earn six and eight thou- 
sand dollars per year. I would assume 
that schedule was not put out for noth- 
ing. It surely means something. I won- 
der just how often the local managers, 
who run the entire show locally, check 
up on the income of their more pros- 
perous tenants? 

HIGHEST PAID WORKERS LIVE IN PUBLIC- 

HOUSING PROJECTS 

Mr. Chairman, let me cite just one 
more example of what I am talking 
about. I refer to public housing in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A story in the Pittsburgh 
Press, August 19, 1955, says the Alle- 
gheny County Housing Authority “today 
moved to the rescue of hundreds of steel- 
workers who face eviction from low-rent 
housing projects because of the recent 
pay increase passed out in the steel in- 
dustry.” 

The article continues: 

The authority modified its low-rent in- 
come limits to permit them to continue liv- 
ing at the projects. 

The new regulations also will permit the 
housing agency to open its doors to apart- 
ment-hunting millworkers who became in- 
eligible for low-rent housing when the pay 
‘Increase was granted. 


Now listen to this: 


Although 80 percent of the authority’s 
tenants and applicants are employed in the 
steel industry, the new regulations will ap- 
ply to everyone living or seeking admission 
to the authority’s low-rent communities. 
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There you have a case of a taxpayer- 
supported housing project occupied by 
tenants paying low rentals who are 
among the highest paid wage earners in 
America. That is particularly true im 
Pittsburgh. 

I asked the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for some information on this. Do you 
know what I was told? I was told that 
the manufacturing workers as a whole 
in the Pittsburgh area averaged $2.48 per 
hour, or $101.93 per week, for the month 
of last December. And in that area the 
steelworkers work on an average more 
than 40 hours per week, according to this 
same authority. 

And so it goes. The American tax- 
payers subsidize—help pay the rent bills 
each month—for 80 percent of the ten- 
ants in these public housing projects in 
Pittsburgh—workers who have the high- 
est per hour earnings in manufacturing 
in America. 

That raises the question: Is this a wel- 
fare program or is it just plain socialism? 
The answer is obvious. It is evident that 
public housing has long since served its 
purpose, if it ever had a legitimate pur- 
pose. It simply is no longer a welfare 
program, and everyone who looks into 
the facts knows that to be true. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PRESTON}. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that under the schedule of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas] he had 
intended to yield time first to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], who 
has offered to defer to me at this time 
in order that I may return to the com- 
mittee where we are now holding hear- 
ings on the Department of Commerce 
appropriation bill. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iinois for his courtesy and 
the gentleman from Texas for his kind- 
ness in giving me this opportunity to 
speak. 

Mr. Chairman, this hassle that is go- 
ing on between the Congress and the 
President concerning this budget has 
some very interesting aspects. It seems 
that there is a pattern of conduct be- 
ing followed by Cabinet members of 
speaking out about this budget and try- 
ing to put the monkey on the back of 
Congress so far as this high peacetime 
budget is concerned. I do not like to 
have a controversy with a member of 
the Cabinet. I prefer that it do not 
occur. But when I read in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of March 18 an ar- 
ticle by Marshall McNeil quoting Sec- 
retary of Commerce Weeks, and also an 
article in the Evening Star of Monday, 
March 18, by Robert K. Walsh also 
quoting Secretary Weeks, quoting what 
he said on a TV program in upper New 
York, on a program with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING], I can- 
not remain silent and see the House of 
Representatives, take the rap for some 
of the things Secretary Weeks has said. 

Here is what he said on that TV pro- 
gram: 

If Congress wants to start cutting, they 
can take approximately $50 million out of 
his Department’s $804 million budget. This, 
he said reflects items that they have in- 
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creased from the recommendations that the 
Department of Commerce has made. 


He made other statements on that TV 
program, but let us look at what I have 
just. quoted. This morning we had be- 
fore our committee the Secretary of 
Commerce. We felt we should quiz 
him about this $50 million because when 
a Cabinet officer says publicly to the Na- 
tion that there is $50 million that the 
House of Representatives can take out 
of his budget, we feel it is our responsi- 
bility to find out where it is; and, of 
course, we will be glad to oblige him. 
So, upon questioning this morning he 
said that there is $42%4 million involved 
in this extra Federal aid to airports that 
the House of Representatives authorized 
over and beyond the $20 million that we 
had given the CAA by direct appropria- 
tion. So there was $4244 million of the 
$50 million. The other was $714 million 
that the House had authorized for for- 
est, highways, making a total of $50 mil- 
lion. With pencil in hand and paper 
available I asked the Secretary to make 
up this $50 million and that is what he 
gave us. But upon direct questioning, 
he does not want us to take it out at all. 
He wants to leave that $50 million in the 
bill. So what he was giving the people 
over TV was doubletalk, trying to mis- 
represent the House of Representatives, 
when in point of fact he was there sup- 
porting these items that he says make 
up $50 million. 

He further said the way to cut spend- 
ing was to stop continually adding to the 
budget in the way of so-ealled hand-outs 
to the States. Under the very skillful 
questioning of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] every item con- 
tained in the Commerce bill that could 
be considered a grant-in-aid or a hand- 
out, every one of them, including the 
subsidies, as he was asked about by the 
gentleman from HDlinois [Mr. YATES] 
every single one of those items he sup- 
ported; no, he did not want to leave any 
of those out of our bill. He wanted the 
subsidies for the airlines, on the ship- 
ping, he wanted the money for the area 
development, a new program he is going 
to propose by way of legislation, for $53 
million, grants-in-aid to the States, and 
he wanted the highway funds. Every 
single item that would constitute a 
grant-in-aid or hand-out, so-called, he 
was for. So he is saying one thing to 
the TV audience for public consumption, 
and another thing when he goes before 
the Appropriations Committee. I call to 
his attention these facts and figures. 
And may I say this is a nonpartisan 
thing I am talking about. I am talking 
about a Cabinet officer, whether he be 
Democrat or Republican, making such a 
statement. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido not know whether 
the gentleman has as yet brought out 
the fact that in the budget now before 
the Appropriations Committee the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks, requests 
28 percent more in funds than he has 
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for the Department of Commerce in the 
current fiscal year. 
Mr. PRESTON. The gentleman is 


correct. I was about to bring that out. 


The budget for 1958 is 28 percent higher 
than the budget for 1957; that is, for 
the Commerce Department. He is talk- 
ing about how we can get economy and 
he is bringing to the Congress a fat 
budget. Here is another item that I 
think we should bring out today. Since 
he has been Secretary of Commerce, for 
4 years, the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the House of 
Representatives have cut from his re- 
quests $'798,839,000. Already we have 
done that, for the past 4 years, not count- 
ing what is coming up for fiscal 1958. 

Another thing I want to point out is 
that when he is talking about these 
authorization bills we pass, Congress 
passes them, that is true, but the Con- 
stitution of the United States states that 
when that measure is sent to the Presi- 
dent if he approves he signs it. If he 
disapproves, he sends it back to us with 
a message, and we take action onit. He 
vetoes it. So Congress is not the only 
one that is approving these bills. The 
President has approved these various au- 
thorization bills that have resulted in 
the expenditure of considerable sums of 
money. I think the record ought to be 
put straight for the people of the coun- 
try. The newspapers all over the coun- 
try have carried these statements by the 
Secretary of Commerce. I take this time 
to make the record clear and to defend 
the House of Representatives, which I 
think has done a good job in dealing with 
the requests of the Department of Com- 
merce in the past. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I did not hear the Sec- 
retary’s speech but I did read the com- 
ments in the press. I understood from 
what I read that he was making the point 
that Congress had increased the appro- 
priations in past years, that we granted 
money that the Department did not ask 
for, for airport construction last year. 

Mr. PRESTON. Yes; we did. 

Mr.ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman once again 
yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I interpolate the 
fact that it was in the area of forest 
highways that the Secretary of Com- 
merce before the committee in his open- 
ing statement a week ago and again to- 
day, and in his publicized television 
broadcast, pointed out that the Congress 
appropriated more money than he and 
the administration asked for. It turned 
out to be the fact that in the period of 
fiscal years since the fiscal year 1949, 
there was only 1 year in which the Con- 
gress gave more funds than were re- 
quested for forest highways and that 
was in fiscal 1955 in the 83d Repub- 
lican Congress. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
pay tribute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], the 
chairman of the subcommittee. It has 
been a privilege for me to work with him 


during the course of the hearings on this 


bill. By his uniform courtesy and con- 
sideration, he has endeared himself to all 
of us who were associated with him in 
this endeavor. 

The gentleman from Texas has had 
such long experience and service on this 
subcommittee that he has come to know 
as much about the 18 agencies covered 
by the bill as the heads of the agencies 
themselves. It has frequently amazed me 
to observe the knowledge of detail he 
possesses and his thorough mastery of 
the subject. 

We have a very hard-working commit- 
tee. Many long hours were spent listen- 
ing to agency witnesses from the 18 inde- 
pendent offices covered by the bill, and 
pouring over their estimates and the 
documents they submitted in support of 
their requests for funds. The printed 
hearings fill 2 volumes of 1,981 pages and 
testimony was heard from 281 witnesses. 

I should also like to pay my respects 
to the members who sat on the majority 
side of our subcommittee table: The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES], 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins], the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BoLanp]. They were courte- 
ous and considerate of the witnesses as 
well as the minority members of the sub- 
committee. No harsh words were ex- 
changed during the course of the hear- 
ings. We all worked in close harmony 
and out of a desire to do a constructive 
and effective job for the House and 
country. 

The gentleman from Tllinois [Mr. 
VuURSELL] was the minority ranking 
member of the subcommittee and I 
greatly enjoyed working under his lead- 
ership. He was ably assisted by the No. 
2 man on our side, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OstertTaG], and I had the 
pleasure of being sent to sit beside him 
during the extensive hearings. 

It takes courage sometimes to cut down 
on requested appropriations. It is much 
easier to say “Yes” than “No”; but if 
we are going to succeed in getting the 
cost of Government down to reasonable 
size, we are going to have to learn to say 
“No”, and say it often. 

It should be remembered that the 
opportunity of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to save money is limited. We are 
circumscribed by congressional acts 
which have authorized the programs þe- 
ing carried out by the Executive Depart- 
ments and agencies. Budget estimates 
are simply the estimates on the part of 
the agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility of operating the programs that 
Congress has authorized as to know how 
much money will be needed to operate 
them efficiently and effectively. Con- 
gress cannot discharge its responsibility 
by calling on the Executive Departments 
and agencies to cut down on costs. 
Economies can be made here and there— 
either by the agencies involved or by 
action of the Appropriations Committee 
in cutting down on requests. But any 
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real and substantial cuts in spending will 
have to come about by curtailment of 
programs heretofore specifically author- 
ized by Congress. 

It is well for all of us to remember 
that the executive departments and 
agencies do not have a single dime to 
spend that Congress does not first au- 
thorize and later appropriate for. I 
have long contended that there must be 
close cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches to bring about 
any real or substantial reduction in the 
cost of government. 

There are several areas of possible con- 
troversy in the bill before you for con- 
sideration today. They are: 

First. Veterans’ Administration over 
the cuts made in veterans’ benefits; 

Second. Civil Defense over the cuts 
made in funds to stockpile emergency 
supplies and equipment; 

Third. GSA over the cut made in funds 
to stockpile strategic and critical mate- 
rials; and 

Fourth. Civil Service Commission over 
failure of the bill to provide additional 
contributions to the retirement system. 

There may be questions raised con- 
cerning other sections of the bill, but in 
the main I believe most of the contro- 
versy, if any develops, will be over ac- 
tions taken in the four areas I have just 
mentioned. 

The bill appropriates $5,496,201,700— 
a reduction of $516,939,300 below funds 
requested. 

However, $375,870,500 of the $516,939,- 
300 of cuts come from rather sensitive 
programs: veterans’ benefits and stock- 
pile of emergency supplies and equip- 
ment for possible use by Civil Defense 
and the stockpile of critical and strategic 
materials to be used for national defense 
in event of an emergency. 

In other words, more than 50 percent 
of the cuts made in this bill—$375,870,- 
500 out of $516,939,300—are directed at 
the curtailment or slowing down of pro- 
grams specifically authorized by Con- 
gress. 

They do not involve reducing the Gov- 
ernment payroll, elimination of travel or 
any other general expense item, inau- 
guration of any efficiency practices, elim- 
ination of overlapping activities, or ad- 
ministrative economies. 

On the contrary, these cuts which I 
have described, are directed at big and 
important projects and involve a ques- 
tion of policy instead of administration. 

I just wanted to make this clear so 
there will not be any misunderstanding 
about what the committee has done. 

The cuts in the bill, which may prop- 
erly be referred to as cuts in operating 
expenses and therefore within adminis- 
trative instead of congressional control, 
do not account for half of the total re- 
ductions. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
subcommittee, I appreciate all the com- 
plimentary remarks that have been ex- 
tended this afternoon. However, I am 
afraid we do not deserve all of them þe- 
cause substantial amounts of the so- 
called cuts in this bill are not cuts at all, 
because $206,657,000 of the cuts come out 
of funds requested for the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration, and $193,170,000 of the VA 
cuts are not firm cuts but are simply 
estimates of the subcommittee. 

In other words, 90 percent of the VA 
cuts may turn out not to be cuts at all 
because they are in programs such as 
compensation, pensions, and other bene- 
fits for veterans which cannot be cut 
unless Congress itself changes the law 
of entitlement. 

What the committee has done in this 
instance is to substitute its judgment or 
guess for that of the VA as to the 
amounts that will be required to pay the 
claims which will arise under these pro- 
grams during fiscal 1958. 

If it turns out that the VA is a better 
guesser than the committee, part or all 
of the cut of $193,170,000 will dissolve 
into thin air. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
referred a moment ago to the $516 mil- 
lion reduction over the estimates and 
the various departments that have the 
largest reductions, such as Civilian De- 
fense, General Services Administration, 
Veterans’ Administration, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will 
bear with me, I was just going to go into 
that very point now. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. My question, as 
a member of the committee, will you in- 
form me what the committee required 
of these department heads when they 
came? Why did they ask for so much 
more than is necessary, and is the com- 
mittee cutting them to the point where 
they cannot properly function? 

I do not think an appropriation bill 
has ever been reported that shows a half 
billion dollars less than the amount re- 
quested. 

Mr. JONAS. I will deal with that 
question if the gentleman will just bear 
with me. : 

Of the cuts, which amount to $516,- 
939,300, $193 million, in round figures, 
comes out of veterans’ benefits, and rep- 
resents a mere guess, as I have stated, as 
to what will be required. Our experi- 
ence in the past has been that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration guess has been 
better than the guess of Congress, be- 
cause in 1954, Congress appropriated for 
these purposes $300 million but the VA 
had to come back later for $215 million 
in a supplemental request. The follow- 
ing year the request was substantially cut 
when the committee again substituted 
its guess for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion guess, and the VA came in with 
another request for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $240 million, which we 
had to provide. Of course $110 million 
of that $240 million had to be provided 
to pay for increased compensation which 
had been specifically authorized by the 
Congress itself. I hope our guess turns 
out to be correct. I hope it will not 
require more money than we have ap- 
propriated to discharge these liabilities, 
but in order that the veterans of the 
country, the service organizations, and 
the members of the committee today 
may not misunderstand the situation, it 
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should be pointed out that the facts are 
as I have stated them. We are simply 
reducing estimates by 5 percent across 
the board, in the hope that the Veterans’ 
Administration may find that their esti- 
mates were too high and ours more near- 
ly correct. 

In order to bolster our guess, the com- 
mittee put in the bill a 5 percent trans- 
ferability authorization so that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration can transfer 5 
percent from one program to another. 
With that transferability, plus the fact 
that there is not any fiscal year limita- 
tion to this part of the appropriation 
anyway, we hope that we can end fiscal 
1958 without having to provide more 
money. But that will be determined 
only by how many claims are filed, how 
many people are entitled to compensa- 
tion benefits, and other veterans’ bene- 
fits, and, of course, we will not know for 
sure until June 30, 1958. 

I would call the attention of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
RoceErRS] to the- fact that the committee 
did not cut anything and has made no 
effort to cut anything out of veterans’ 
benefits, because it does not have the 
right to do that. The Congress itself 
makes that determination. 

The other big cuts, I will say to the 
gentleman from California, were $71,- 
700,000 out of the stockpile requirements 
for emergency supplies and materials 
requested by Civil Defense. 

The sum of $111 million was cut from 
the request of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to continue the program of 
stockpiling strategic and critical ma- 
terials. 

The sum of $25 million was taken out 
of the request of the National Science 
Foundation. 

These four items to which I have re- 
ferred account for $400 million of the 
torg million, or 80 percent of the entire 
cut. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Does the reduc- 
tion in the amount of the General Serv- 
ices item as reported by the committee 
have any relationship to the change or 
suspending of the lease-purchase build- 
ing program? 

Mr. JONAS. None whatever. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In other words, 
that change did not reduce any amount 
for that program at all. 

Mr. JONAS. No. This cut I have re- 
ferred to of $111 million comes out of 
the funds requested by General Services 
Administration to continue to stockpile 
critical and strategic material. 

The committee in its report stated in 
justification for that particular cut that 
stockpile requirements are already up to 
minimum requirements with respect to 
51 out of the 72 minerals, ores and mate- 
rials that are classified as strategic and 
critical, and it was pointed out in the 
report that since these items are about 
81 percent complete, the committee felt 
that we could slow down the program or 
suspend it for a while. 

I do not know whether that was a wise 
decision or not. I think that is a policy 
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decision that- ought to be made by the 
Congress after hearings before the legis- 
lative committee. The Stockpile Act 
and the Defense Production Act were 
enacted by Congress, and under those 
acts our Government has been stock- 
piling certain critical and strategic ma- 
terials that might be needed by our 
country in the event of a national emer- 
gency. 

It is true that there are carryover 
funds in this program of $145 million. 

GSA requested another $130 million. 

I do not know and the committee does 
not know how much actually GSA should 
receive in order to bring up to minimum 
requirements some of the materials that 
are still in short supply. I think it was 
the intention of the subcommittee, and 
I personally requested this to be incorpo- 
rated in the report, but I see the report 
fails to make that clear, that it was the 
intention of the subcommittee to say to 
GSA that we expect them to use the 
money that is carried over, plus the 
money that is included in this bill inso- 
far as possible to bring up to minimum 
requirements the critical and strategic 
materials that are still in short supply 
instead of trying to acquire more ma- 
terials that are well above minimum re- 
quirements and approaching maximum 
objectives. If I may have the attention 
for a moment of the gentleman from 
Texas, chairman of the subcommittee, I 
would like to have him confirm that un- 
derstanding in order that the record may 
be clear so that the executive agencies 
may know that is the intention of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is exactly 
what they should do with the remaining 
money they have. And now may I say 
something nice about the gentleman? 

Mr.JONAS. Yes, if it will not hurt the 
gentleman’s conscience. 

Mr. THOMAS. It will be a great 
pleasure. I know the gentleman has a 
deep interest in this program. We have 
about $7.4 billion of material in ware- 
houses and you have on order another 
billion dollars, in round figures $8 billion 
plus. This program was conceived on 
the basis of a 5-year war. Who knows, 
if we have atomic warfare, that it will 
last 2, 3, or 6 months? Certainly no one 
has been so brave as to estimate it will 
last as long as a year. So far as I am 
individually concerned, I am going to 
agree with the gentleman. I think we 
ought to spend that money in the budget, 
around $145 million, for those items 
where we have reached only minimum 
requirements; then, as far as I am con- 
cerned, we ought to stop and take a long 
look beginning next year and see if we 
cannot wind up the program. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Quicksilver has never 
taken any of the money that has been 
appropriated. The price has always been 
better than the amount the Government 
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is buying it for. There has been a de- 
mand for it. But will there be a con- 
tinuation of the importation of quick- 
silver under this program or does this 
affect only our American production? 

Mr. JONAS. This program covers 
domestic and foreign purchases. We 
have a vast program going on, as the 
gentleman knows, of swapping agricul- 
tural products for strategic materials 
around the world. In connection with 
the money requested I think it was con- 
templated the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would be reimbursed to the 
extent of over $100 million for ag- 
ricultural products that are being used 
for the barter program. We cannot dis- 
cuss individual minerals, such as quick- 
silver or whatnot, because they are all 
given to us in tables marked “secret.” 
I do not know what place quicksilver oc- 
cupies in the table, whether minimum re- 
quirements have been met or whether it 
is still in short supply. The table does 
show that with respect to some of the 
minerals, we are still way under mini- 
mum requirements for a national 
emergency. i 

Mr. SCUDDER. The concern of the 
quicksilver producers is that if we con- 
tinue to import quicksilver it could break 
the American market without a support 
price. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to my colleague 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SHUFORD. I should like to refer 
to the National Science Foundation for 
a moment. There is appropriated $40 
million this year and there was a like 
sum last year. I also note from the 
testimony that reference is made to the 
fact that we are trying to outstrip the 
Russians in most instances, likewise 
that a good many of the scientists we are 
training are going into private industry. 
Can the gentleman advise me as to the 
percentage of the scientists that we train 
who go into private industry and what 
the percentage is of those instructors 
who remain in the universities or schools 
for the instruction of other pupils? 

Mr. JONAS. I cannot give any spe- 
cific figures on that. I would say with 
respect to the broad National Science 
Foundation program that it is a good 
illustration of how programs mushroom. 
When I first came to Congress in 1953— 
well, go back to 1951, when Congress es- 
tablished the National Science Founda- 
tion—I think we started off with an ap- 
propriation of $250,000 the first year. 
That has gradually grown to $5 million, 
then to $10 million, then to $20 million, 
and last year they received $40 million. 
This year they came in requesting $65 
million. The committee simply felt that 
the amount of money they had last year 
should be sufficient for their program 
and in the wisdom of the subcommittee 
we dropped it back to last year’s amount. 

Mr. SHUFORD. And the gentleman 
thinks that is sufficient? 

Mr. JONAS. I do. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
‘gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
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Mr. VORYS. ‘The gentleman has been 
talking about this stockpiling of strate- 
gic materials. I want to get some infor- 
mation about another sort of material, 
and that is this civil-service retirement 
fund. Looking at the report on page 
2, you say that in the past 4 years there 
has been an increase in the deficit of 
over $8 billion. That looks as if there 
has been a deficit of $2 billion a year. 
Then you say that there are total assets 
of $7.5 billion. It looks to me as if, 
beginning 344 years from now, we are 
going to have to appropriate $2 billion 
a year for civil-service retirement, or 
else the fund will be bankrupt. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not think that we 
will have to do that in 2 or 3 years. The 
record shows that it will be about 1972 
before what we pay out each year, or 
are called upon to pay out, will exceed 
what is paid in. 

Now, may I say this with respect to 
civil-service retirement. That is a ques- 
tion where there are differences of opin- 
ion. Some people contend that a retire- 
ment fund operated by the Government 
should be financed just like one operated 
by private industry or by an insurance 
company; that the fund should be actu- 
arially sound and kept that way. There 
are others who contend that this is not 
necessary, because the full faith and 
credit of the United States is behind the 
fund whether the money is appropriated 
and invested in Government bonds or 
whether it remains here as an obligation 
of the Federal Government. Ultimately 
the bonds would have to be paid. If we 
paid in this extra money to which the 
gentleman now refers, what would hap- 
pen to it? It would be invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds and they would be put in 
a bank vault somewhere. When these 
Government bonds come due, Congress 
would have to appropriate the money to 
pay them. Is that not true? 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. Well now; the people who 
take that side of the argument contend 
that we might just as well keep this fund 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, see that 
enough money is paid in each year to 
more than cover what is paid out. You 
can take your choice. There are mem- 
bers of our subcommittee who feel that 
we ought to keep it actuarially sound, 
that this money ought to be paid in every 
year and it ought to be invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds and put in a lockbox. 
There are others who take the other 
view. I do not know which is the proper 
view to take. Here is the report of the 
committee and our recommendation, and 
I will say further that there is money in 
this bill which will more than cover the 
amount that will have to be paid out 
next year. 

Mr. VORYS. Would the gentleman 
answer this question? I am inquiring 
for information. Is not the civil-serv- 
ice retirement fund supposed to involve 
a Federal contribution matching the de- 
posit by the person? 

Mr. JONAS. Thatis correct. 

Mr. VORYS. So that if we run this 
one without any reserve at all, without 
the Federal Government putting up any 


reserve, then do we not come to a time 


when the Federal appropriation will have 
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to be much larger to pick up the deficit 
due to the financing that the private 
contributions have carried on through 
the years? 

Mr. JONAS. I think that is true, and 
I think we will have to put up the money 
to redeem the bonds if we use this 
money to buy them, too. So I do not 
know whether in the long run we are 
any better off if we do it this way or 
that way. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. With respect to the 
comment made by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys], there is approximate- 
ly $62 million in this bill, which repre- 
sents matching funds by the Federal 
agencies, to match the contributions 
made by the employees. But still that 
is not adequate. I am inclined to agree 
with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas] with respect to the full 
faith and credit of the United States be- 
ing adequate; except that there comes a 
time, along about 1972, when the amount 
of contributions will not be sufficient to 
match the amount of deductions. At 
that time the pressure will be upon the 
Congress to make appropriations of $1 
billion or $2 billion or $3 billion to meet 
the requirements of the fund for em- 
ployees who have retired. At that time, 
in order to meet the full faith and credit, 
the promise of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States will have 
to appropriate that sum of money to 
make up for the deficits incurred be- 
cause we are not now appropriating and 
have not appropriated in the past. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman. 
May I say this in conclusion, that it de- 
pends, I think, on which road Congress 
wishes to travel, whether we want to put 
this money up from year to year or 
whether we want to do as the bill con- 
templates. I am not entirely sure in my 
own mind which course is best. It is 
certainly a debatable point. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. It does not make the 
slightest difference whether you appro- 
priate more money or less money; be- 
cause, if you appropriate it it goes into 
the Federal Treasury and is loaned to 
the Federal Government, and whether 
we pay the money as a result of appro- 
priations or as a. result of payment on 
the bonds does not make the slightest 
difference. It is just a question of 
whether or not the Congress wants to 
establish a principle of going beyond or 
above the Federal budget by whatever 
amount you would add for this. It does 
not do a particle of good. It does not 
make the fund any safer or any sounder. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise on a matter of vital im- 
portance to the State of Arizona, as well 
as to all American people devoted to the 
free-enterprise system. 

Arizona is vitally interested in the 
proper functioning of the Nation’s capi- 
tal markets. Our people are hard-work- 
ing, thrifty, saving people. If their in- 
vestments in securities are not protected 
against improper, practices and fraud, 
their confidence in corporate securities 
as a medium for investment of their 
savings will evaporate. That would be 
disastrous to our free-enterprise system. 

The committee. has cut the budget 
estimate for 1958—I refer to fiscal 
years—of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by $478,000. This would 
reduce the requested authorized strength 
of the Commission from a staff of 985, 
nationwide to 918. The committee has 
cut the Commission’s travel limitation by 
$87,000 from $284,500 requested to $197,- 
500. Furthermore, the travel limitation 
for the current fiscal year of 1957 of 
$197,500 has proven insufficient with a 

-present staff of 302 assigned to the field 

offices. The addition of 90 employees 
for fiscal year 1958, all of whom are di- 
rected by the committee bill to be re- 
cruited for the field offices, but with no 
addition to the travel allowance, will 
create an impractical situation. It will 
not permit the vital increase in broker- 
dealer inspections and fraud investiga- 
tions necessary for the enforcement of 
the securities laws administered by the 
Commission. No one is more in favor of 
economy of operation of Government 
than I am. But these cuts may simply 
make unfeasible the proper carrying out 
of the congressional policy, which has 
been on the statute books for over 20 
years, of protection of the public against 
misrepresentation, fraud, manipulation, 
and other abuses. 

There have been dramatic increases 
in new issues of corporate securities reg- 
istered for sale to the public in recent 
years. In 1953 the Commission proc- 
essed 621 registrations totaling $7.4 
billion. In 1956 the Commission proc- 
essed 981 registrations totaling $13.1 
billion, with a staff of 153 assigned to the 
task as of June 30,1956. This same staff 
group also examined 10,096 annual and 
interim financial and other periodic re- 
ports and 2,016 proxy soliciting state- 
ments, record figures, in 1956. The 
Commission has been well managed, its 
staff devoted and skilled. But if the 
financing needs of business are to be met 
on the 20-day time schedule provided by 
law, it is obvious that the Commission’s 
Division of Corporation Finance in 
Washington needs strengthening. For 
the fiscal year 1957 it is estimated that 
the staff of this division will process 
1,085 registration statements, and for the 
fiscal year 1958, 1,190 registration state- 
ments. This additional volume of reg- 
istration statements will necessarily en- 
tail a corresponding increase in the 
number of injunctive actions, stop-or- 
ders, and suspensions, which in turn may 
result in court action and criminal ref- 
erence to the Department of Justice. 

The increased volume of public financ- 
ing and the continuing activity in the 
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securities markets will result in in- 
creased workload, not only in the Divi- 
sion of Corporation Finance but in the 
Division of Trading and Exchanges, the 
Division of Corporate Regulation, and 
the other staff offices of the Commission 
located in Washington. But the com- 
mittee bill directs that the entire in- 
crease for personal services be used for 
additional field staff and does not pro- 
vide for any additional personnel in the 
headquarters office. 

The number of brokers and dealers 
registered has increased from 4,053 as of 
June 30, 1953, to 4,699 as of February 28; 
1957. The Commission recommends 
stepping up its inspection program from 
1 inspection every 3.1 years to 1 every 2 
years. In 1956 the Commission made a 
record number of 952 inspections, and 
in 1957 it will make about 1,300. In 
1958 it should make 2,075 inspections if 
the public customers of brokers and 
dealers are to be assured that registered 
broker-dealers are in compliance with 
the Commission’s rules for their protec- 
tion. These require brokers and dealers 
to maintain certain capital in the busi- 
ness if they accept customers’ cash or 
securities, to refrain from improperly 
pledging customers’ securities, to con- 
firm purchases and sales promptly, to 
keep books and records and to refrain 
from misrepresentation and fraud and 
other illegal activity in connection with 
purchases and sales of securities. 

The Commission’s enforcement work 
has drastically increased in recent 
months, partly as a result of its able, 
vigorous leadership under its distin- 
guished Chairman, J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong, of Illinois, and his fellow Com- 
missioners. One of these, Commissioner 
Earl F. Hastings, of Arizona, is now mak- 
ing a distinguished record in the Fed- 
eral service, and particularly in the area 
of Federal-State cooperation in securi- 
ties law administration. But most of the 
enforcement problems result from the 
increase in activity in the markets, which 
has resulted in the need for drastic en- 
forcement work. In 1956, for example, 
for violations the Commission com- 
menced 45 broker-dealer denial or revo- 
cation proceedings, authorized 33 in- 
junctive actions in the Federal courts, 
and referred 17 criminal cases to the At- 
torney General for prosecution. In the 
first 8 weeks of 1957 to February 28 the 
Commission has already commenced 
more disciplinary actions than in all 1956 
and many more are in process—45 
broker-dealer denial or revocation pro- 
ceedings, 52 injunctive actions, and to 
date, 18 criminal references. 

In recent months a particularly bad 
abuse has appeared and is being success- 
fully dealt with by the Commission. 
This is the emergence, for the first time 
since the early 1930’s, of “boilerroom” 
high-pressure selling of securities by 
misrepresentation and fraud over long- 
distance telephone all over the country. 
The stocks sold by these vicious tactics 
have been both listed as well as over-the- 
counter securities. The Commission has 
hit this condition hard as it emerged in 
New York City, particularly by the vigor- 
ous leadership of Commissioner James 
C. Sargent, formerly New York regional 
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administrator; Paul Windels, Jr., re- 
gional administrator; and William D. 
Moran, assistant regional administra- 
tor. Nevertheless, the public’s loss has 
been staggering. In the hearing before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee of 
February 7, 1957, Commissioner James 
C. Sargent testified on this subject as 
follows: 

In a 6-month period in 1956, 9 million 
shares were sold by only 6 “boilerrooms” to 
24,000 purchasers for a total cost of $30 
million. When we checked 6 months later, 
the loss had been 50 percent, and the loss 
is now 75 percent. Furthermore, in those 
instances the brokers made a profit of $4.5 
million, and the telephone calls cost $425,000. 


The proper staffing of the Commission 
successfully to investigate and bring 
these cases to prosecution is a small price 
to pay for adequate protection of the 
public. 

The reduction of the travel limitation 
will severely curtail the ability of the 
Commission to conduct its fraud investi- 
gations and broker-dealer inspections. 
These cannot be done by the staff sitting 
in their offices. Investigators and in- 
spectors have to go to witnesses if they 
are to collect evidence, have to go into 
the broker-dealers’ offices if they are to 
inspect. Chairman Armstrong has ad- 
vised me that because of the vigorous 
enforcement work of the first 8 months 
of 1957, the staff travel for the next 4 
months will have to be cut in half in 
order to get within the 1957 travel lim- 
itation of $197,500. This is good news 
for violators, bad news for the public. 
It would be tragic to limit the Commis- 
sion’s 1958 travel allowance to this fig- 
ure, as the committee has provided in 
the bill. 

Also, the committee report directs the 
Commission to place all the additional 
staff authorized by the bill in its 14 field 
offices, rather than placing any in its 
headquarters office in Washington, D. C. 
As a matter of wise administration the 
Commission in the last 5 years has con- 
stantly increased the proportion of its 
field office staff to total staff from 34 to 
38 percent. Also it has decentralized 
to its field offices administration of the 
filings for issues of small business, $300,- 
000 or less, so as to facilitate financing 
of small business. But for every increase 
in enforcement activity in the field, 
some supervisory work must be done in 
Washington. The Director of the Divi- 
sion of Trading and Exchanges and his 
staff here coordinate the denial and rev- 
ocation cases and the injunctive actions, 
and review all reports of investigation, 
so as to advise the Commission and rec- 
ommend the action to be taken. The 
Division of Corporate Regulation will 
participate with the field offices in the 
new inspection program for registered 
investment companies. The General 
Counsel advises on all proposed court 
litigation and criminal references. It is 
simply not realistic to expect the Com- 
mission to add to its field staff without 
increasing its headquarters office work. 
Some activity here of vital importance 
will have to be reduced. For example, 
in August 1956, the Commission estab- 
lished in its Division of Corporation Fi- 
nance in Washington, a Branch of Small 
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Issues to coordinate the field office proc- 
essing of the $300,000 filings, cooperate 
with the Small Business Administration 
in programs to assist the small-business 
man in obtaining financing, and advise 
and assist the committees of the Con- 
gress interested in problems of small 
business. This Branch could not he 
fully staffed in 1957 and it is vital to 
the people of the country that it be 
brought up to strength. 

Finally, from the long-range stand- 
point, the program of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is a program of 
the Congress. The Speaker recently re- 
ferred on the floor of this House to his 
deep and abiding interest in the work of 
the independent regulatory agencies, of 
which the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is one—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
February 5, 1957, page 1556. But these 
agencies cannot carry out their statu- 
tory objectives unless they are ade- 
quately staffed. In fiscal year 1941, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
had an authorized strength of approxi- 
mately 1,800. This was continuously 
reduced to a low point in 1955 of 666. 
In 1956, employment was increased to 
734 and in 1957 to an estimated 815. I 
believe the Commission’s request for 1958 
represents the absolute minimum which 
is needed to police the securities markets. 

It is my hope that the other body will 
appropriate the sums requested in the 
budget for the SEC, and that the con- 
ferees will accede to the amendments. 
To do otherwise may result in crippling 
the ability of the SEC to meet the ex- 
panded needs of a growing securities 
market, and to protect the investing 
public. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could tell me whether in the pro- 
gram of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for loans to eolleges they loan 
money to colleges that are segregated? 

Mr. YATES. I donot know that segre- 
gation is considered in connection with 
the loan program. I do not remember 
whether that subject was brought up 
before our subcommittee, but I would 
assume that segregation is not consid- 
ered at the time an application for a 
loan is considered. 

Mr. PELLY. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that it should be consid- 
ered? 

Mr. YATES. Icertainly do. I believe 
the decision of the Supreme Court was 
eminently correct. While it wasn’t di- 
rectly applicable to all colleges, I believe 
desegregation should proceed with all 
due dispatch. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. A few moments ago the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
stated that it did not make any difference 
.whether the money for the civil-service 
retirement fund was appropriated in 
this budget or not, or whether a reserve 
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was set up. Would the gentleman care 
to comment on that? 

Mr. YATES. I do wish to comment 
on that because I think it does make a 
difference. I think it makes a significant 
difference and later in my remarks I 
shall speak to that point. 

I want first to pay my respects to the 
very able chairman of our subcommittee, 
the genial and personable gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tuomas]. I have 
been privileged to serve on the Appro- 
priations Committee for 8 years, most of 
that time with the gentleman from 
Texas, and my association with him has 
been a source of interest and delight. 
This is attributable not only to his fine 
personal qualities and ever-present sense 
of humor, but also because of his great 
competence in dealing with the very 
complicated and trying hearings which 
are the fate of every appropriations sub- 
committee. Even the mere task of ex- 
amining the very long and highly de- 
tailed agency justifications in a cursory 
manner is difficult enough. The gentle- 
man from Texas does much more than 
this. He works almost endlessly in ap- 
praising each request for funds and ap- 
plies to them a vast knowledge and ex- 
perience possessed by few other Members 
of Congress. He painstakingly probes 
the witnesses appearing before us and 
digs to find out why the funds they re- 
quest are required. 

Like many Members of Congress, I 
have argued against the seniority rule. 
I believe it is subject to bona fide criti- 
cism in many respects. But it does 
sometimes have its advantages and these 
show up particularly in the person of a 
chairman such as the gentleman from 
Texas, one who possesses such a com- 
plete mastery of the appropriations 
processes. I have often thought that 
we on the Appropriations Committee 
need a much larger professional staff 
to help members of the committee deal 
with the ever-expanding budgets. Our 
staff members are able, extremely able, 
but dealing with details of the budget 
of the size that comes before each sub- 
committee is a herculean and almost 
impossible task. Only because of chair- 
men such as ALBERT THOMAS, ripe in 
experience and ability as a result of 
long service and familiarity with the sub- 
ject, are we able to cope with the prob- 
lems which each budget presents. Those 
of us who are relatively new on the com- 
mittee learn something each year. Per- 
haps in time our fund of knowledge may 
compare in part with members such as 
the gentleman from Texas. That, of 
course, is the goal devoutly to be desired. 
So great it his reservoir of knowledge 
that if, for some unfortunate reason, the 
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were to be lost, it would be disastrous not 
only to the committee and the Congress, 
but to the people of the Nation as well. 

I want also to pay my respects to the 
other members of our subcommittee, Mr. 
Evins and Mr. Botanp of the majority, 
and Mr. VURSELL, Mr. OSTERTAG, and Mr. 
Jonas of the minority, with whom service 
on the committee has been distinct pleas- 
ure. I hope, and I am sure I am sharing 
their viewpoint on this, that we have 
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occasion to go over budgets for many 
years together. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill brings to the 
floor a piece of the $72 billion budget. It 
comes to the floor of a Chamber bearing 
a heavy atmospheric pressure for econ- 
omy. Favoring economy, of course, is 
like favoring virtue. Every good Con- 
gressman is for it and obeisance to econ- 
omy goes hand in hand with every ap- 
propriations bill which comes to the 
floor. But this seems to be an unusual 
year. Several unprecedented actions 
have taken place, attributable perhaps 
to the fact that the budget of $72 billion 
now being considered is of unprecedented 
size, the largest in the peacetime history 
of our country. Perhaps that is why the 
executive branch has attempted to dis- 
own it. 

The budget was laid like a foundling 
on the doorstep of Congress. Secretary 
Humphrey was the first to renounce it. 
This in itself was an unprecedented 
activity because the executive branch by 
law is given the responsibility of sus- 
taining the budget it prepares and for- 
wards to the Congress. By the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, the budget is 
supposed to represent the best judgment 
of the entire executive branch of the 
amount of funds reasonably necessary 
for the operation of our Government. 
Under that act, the President does have 
a measure of control over the proposed 
expenditures of the executive branch. 
He has the power to revise or reduce 
them. Presumably when he submits the 
budget to Congress. all unnecessary ex- 
penditures have been eliminated, and it 
is assumed that the proposed expendi- 
tures not only have his approval, but 
the approval of his Cabinet members as 
well, including Mr. Humphrey. 

If the President has not endorsed 
Mr. Humphrey’s statements calling for 
budgetary reduction, he has certainly 
given that impression. In his press con- 
ference held on January 23, 1957, in 
response to a question as to whether the 
President had any objection to Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s hope that Congress would be able 
to cut the budget, the President replied 
that he had gone over the written memo- 
randum with which Mr. Humphrey had 
initiated the press conference on the 
budget, that he went over every word 
of it, edited it, and it expressed his con- 
victions very thoroughly. In the press 
conference held by Secretary Humphrey, 
the Secretary said: 


I think there are a lot of places in this 
budget that can be cut. 


And then the following interchange 
took place between the Secretary and a 
reporter: 


Question. The administration proposes the 
budget. They make the proposals. If there 
are to be cuts must they not necessarily 
come right from the White House? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. You just heard me 
read it. I read you a statement that said 


‘cuts ought to be made. 


Can there be any doubt of the fact 
of the President’s remarks that he agrees 
with Secretary Humphrey that cuts 
ought to be made in the budget? 

Is this in keeping with his statutory 


_ responsibility? Let me read to you a 
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report which preceded the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921. It is House 
Report No. 362 of the 66th Congress, ist 
session, dated October 8, 1919, and itisa 
report which preceded the passage of 
the act in 1921. Submitted by Hon. 
James W. Good, who was chairman of 
the Select Committee on the Budget, this 
is what the report said: 


If increased economy and efficiency in the 
expenditure of funds is to be secured, it is 
thus imperative that the evils should be 
attacked at their source. The only way by 
which this can be done is by placing definite 
responsibility upon some officer of the Gov- 
ernment to receive the requests for funds 
as originally formulated by the bureau and 
:- departmental chiefs and subjecting them to 
that scrutiny, revision, and correlation that 
has been described. In the National Gov- 
ernment there can be no question that the 
officer upon whom should be placed this 
responsibility is the President of the United 
States. He is the only officer who is superior 
to the heads of departments and independ- 
ent establishments. He is the only officer 
of the administrative branch who is inter- 
ested in the Government, as a whole rather 
than in one particular part. He is the only 
administrative officer who is elected by the 
people and thus can be held politically re- 
sponsible for his actions. Furthermore, as 
head of the administration it is to him that 
Congress and the people should look for a 
clear and definite statement of what pro- 
vision in his opinion should be made for 
the revenue and expenditure needs of the 
Government. The requirement that the 
President shall prepare and submit to Con- 
gress annually upon its convening in reg- 
ular session a budget will thus definitely 
locate upon him responsibility for the formu- 
lation and recommendation of a financial 
and work program for the year to ensue. 

If duplication, waste, extravagance, and 
inefficiency exist in any branch of the serv- 
ice, the President will be responsible for them 
if he includes in his budget an estimate for 
their continuance. The members of the 
Cabinet and their assistants would aid the 
President in preparing a budget for which his 
administration is willing to be charged. It 
substitutes teamwork in the executive de- 
partments for the unorganized work of each 
of the members of his Cabinet. 

The primary purpose of the bill that is 
submitted with this report is thus to insure 
the preparation and submission of such a 
program by the Chief Executive. 


This report shows that it was the pur- 
pose of the budget and review legislation 
to make the President responsible for 
the budget. It was not intended that it 
be drawn on a hit or miss basis. It 
was not to be padded or to contain ex- 
penditures which he thought should not 
be made. It was not to contain items 
which he thought should be cut. It 
was the intent of this law to have the 
President say when he presented the 
budget to Congress, “This is my best 
judgment. ‘These are the expenditures 
necessary for the operation of govern- 
ment.” 

Nor did that act establish one stand- 
ard for the President and another for 
the members of his Cabinet. It gave 
them no right to undermine the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. As officials of 
the executive branch they, too, have the 
duty of supporting the budget recom- 
mendations. ‘They are not free agents, 
responsible to no one but themselves. 
“They are a part of the executive branch. 
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Last week this House adopted a reso- 
lution which returned the budget to the 
President of the United States. I voted 
for that resolution because I believe that 
the President and several of his Cabinet 
members had acted in derogation of the 
Budget and Review Act, in refusing to 
support their budget. 

This is the President’s budget. I do not 
believe that the President carries out the 
letter of the law, let alone its spirit, when 
he agrees with remarks made by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey that 
the budget should be cut. I do not think 
that Secretary Humphrey is acting prop- 
erly when he refuses to support the 
budget, as he has done on many occa- 
sions, in declaring that there are a lot 
of places in the budget that can be cut. 
The law requires the Executive to send 
to Congress a budget he is willing to 
support. 

To my mind it comes with less than 
good grace on the part of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to go before the country 
to demand that reductions in the budget 
be made. On January 23 the Secretary 
of the Treasury was called before the 
Committee on Appropriations. He had 
given an interview to a national maga- 
zine in which he stated that there were 
several items in the budget that could be 
cut. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] asked the Secretary of the 
Treasury to name the places in the 
budget where reductions could be made 
so that the Congress could be guided 
thereby. The Secretary of the Treasury 
said he knew of no such places that this 
was the best estimate that could be 
made. Mr. Manon pressed further and 
he said: 

Can you, Mr. Secretary, name one place in 
the budget where a reduction could be made? 


The Secretary of the Treasury knew of 
not one place where a reduction in the 
budget could be made. And yet, time 
and again, in press interviews he con- 
tinued to assert that such budget cuts 
could be made. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman 
place in the REcorp the quotation from 
the President to support the statement 
that the gentleman has made with ref- 
erence to what the President is alleged 
to have said. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
mean the remark I made in which he 
agreed with Secretary Humphrey’s re- 
marks? 

Mr. TABER. I mean when you said 
that the President said there were many 
places where the budget could be cut. 

Mr. YATES. I did not ascribe that 
remark to the President except by in- 
ference. The Secretary of the Treasury 
had in a previous interview and in a 
press conference stated that there were 
many places in the budget that could be 
cut. In a subsequent press conference, 
the President of the United States was 
asked whether he agreed with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and according to a 
report made in the press he said that he 
did. Now, if the gentleman wants me to 
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rates that newspaper clipping, I will 

o so. 

Bcc TABER. I did not understand 
at. 

Mr. YATES. Well, that was the sub- 
stance of my argument. 

Mr. TABER. I wish the gentleman 
would place in the Recorp whatever quo- 
tation you can directly of the President 
that would support what you have re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. YATES. I will be glad to go back 
to the remarks I made to see just what I 
did state. If they are not in accordance 
with what I believe I said, namely, that 
the President did approve Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s statements that there were places 
where the budget could be cut, I will be 
glad to make an appropriate correction. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. AsTI recall it, and I cer- 
tainly would not undertake to quote the 
President, he made some statement or a 
statement was attributed to him to the 
effect that if substantial cuts were made 
in this budget, it would have to be in cur- 
tailing or eliminating broad programs 
that the Congress had authorized. 

Mr. YATES. I think that is true. 
That is one of the things he is supposed 
to have said. 

Mr. JONAS. That is what we did in 
this bill. Eighty percent of the cuts are 
curtailments or reductions in broad pro- 
grams and do not apply to the normal 
administrative expenses of operating the 
Government. Is that not true? 

Mr. YATES. I think that is a matter 
of degree. I don’t know where the gen- 
tleman draws such a line. I agree that 
we have the power to curtail existing 
proposals to expand a program, as we 
did in the case of the National Science 
Foundation. But if the gentleman be 
correct, there would be no need for a 
budget. We could return to the pre- 
budget days when each agency had its 
own budget before the Congress, when 
the President had no responsibility for 
budgeting or appropriations. But that 
is not the law. We do have a Budget 
and Review Act on the statute books 
which places duties upon members of the 
executive branch to send to Congress a 
budget they can support. 

As a matter of fact, the two most vocal 
protagonists of budget cuts are Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks. Yet, they 
couldn’t cut the budget for their own 
agencies. The budgets for the depart- 
ments of both of these gentlemen contain 
substantial increases. Yes, they have 
not been able to cut their own budgets, 
yet they go to the press, to television, to 
groups and business associations and de- 
clare that the budget can be cut in many 
places. Has the President done any- 
thing to stop them? I know of nothing. 
What happens to the so-called Eisen- 
hower program? Will the school bill 
now be sabotaged in the name of econ- 
omy? Will the other social welfare 
programs be curtailed in the name of 
economy? Is the President willing to 
fight for any part of his program? 
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Without adequate funds, they must die 
on the vine. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I think the way this 
committee operated is the way it should 
be done. 

Mr. YATES. I agree. 

Mr. JONAS. I think it is our respon- 
sibility to say whether the National Sci- 
ence Foundation should continue to ex- 
pand or stop where it is or be curtailed, 
and I think it should be the Congress 
who should decide whether we should 
discontinue the program of stockpiling 
emergency supplies for civil defense. 
That is what our committee has recom- 
mended should be done. 

Mr. YATES. I think that is. true. 
This is our function, I agree with the 
gentleman. But there are two steps here. 
There are two responsibilities here. The 
President is responsible for preparing a 
sound budget, one he will support. Then 
Congress, which has the responsibility 
of making appropriations, accepts or re- 
jects the President’s recommended ex- 
penditures. But the President cannot 
blow hot and cold either by himself or 
through his high officials. Either the 
President champions the measures con- 
tained in the budget or he does not. He 
cannot advocate foreign aid on one hand 
and then not even admonish Secretary 
Humphrey for demanding budget cuts 
which jeopardize the program. He is for 
the school program or he is not. He 
cannot pay lipservice to the needs for 
school buildings and still approve, even 
inferentially, declarations by his Cabinet 
members which destroy the foundations 
of the program. He cannot preach 
spending in one breath and retrench- 
ment in the other. This is the neatest 
trick of the year if the administration 
can get away with it—to pose as the 
champions of modern Republicanism 
by professing to embrace the social-wel- 
fare programs of the liberal Democratic 
Party, and then to act as the Republican 
Party of old by refusing to approve the 
funds necessary to carry the programs 
into effect. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I want to join 
with those who have said nice things 
about the committee. Personally, I 
agree with you. I am glad that we have 
people so devoted to the public interest. 
I have my own ideas about the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Illinois 
on the position of the President. I am 
glad he referred to 1921. That is the 
time we were balancing the budget. It 
looks like we are on the road to balancing 
the budget again. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman should 
read the debate that took place on the 
Budget Review Act of 1921, as I did. 
He would find similar speeches for econ- 
omy being made at that time to those 
being made on this floor. The gentle- 
man will recall we did not have then the 
huge budget we have today. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I agree, but I 
wanted to go to a specific point in this 
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-budget. Iam sure you have spent a great 


deal of time on it. I note that civil de- 
fense, in which I am personally inter- 
ested, you have cut over $90 million. In 
1957 we had $93,560,000. My question 
is, What programs were curtailed, or 
were these cuts made that might ham- 
per or curtail civilian defense, which I 
think is a very necessary function of 
our Government? 

Mr. YATES. There are two funda- 
mental schools of thought as to how 
civil defense should be conducted. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] is chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee, 
which advocates a different theory than 
that being fostered by Governor Peter- 
son, head of the Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. Governor Peterson still þe- 
lieves in the process of evacuation; get- 
ting people out of the cities. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
advocates building bomb shelters, of 
having protective cubicles for the peo- 
ple to go into during, or shortly after the 
time that bombs fall. There still is no 
definite program. We thought there 
ought to be more unanimity of opinion 
before we approved the vast sums re- 
quested. 

We thought there has been enough 
purchasing of field hospitals and of 
medical supplies for the time being. Let 
us get a program before we spend. The 
report of the committee on page 18 shows 
where the reductions were made. 

Primary reduction was made in emer- 
gency supplies and equipment for pur- 
chase of medicines. We have a very 
great supply of medicines, equipment, 
and other materials on hand at the 
present time. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. One further question; some- 
where along the line they have estab- 
lished a school at Grand Rapids. Is any 
part of that curtailed? 

Mr. YATES. No; we are allowing the 
agency over $90 million with which to 
carry on their instructional program and 
their other activities. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. VANIE. We have heard a great 
deal about benefits to the individual of 
some of these regulatory and control 
programs. I am concerned about bene- 
fits to industry. Has the gentleman’s 
committee considered the imposition of 
an annual charge upon certificate hold- 
ers to help repay the cost of regulating 
these vital interstate services? For ex- 
ample, in the case of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, they render a 
vital public service and they render like- 
wise a very important and vital industry 
service; in fact, the industry could not 
operate without regulation. Is the in- 
dustry subject to an annual charge for 
permits or licenses? Do they help de- 
fray the cost of this very vital kind of 
administration? 

Mr. YATES. As far as I know, there 
are no license fees charged by any Fed- 
eral agency in connection with the is- 
suance of certificates of convenience and 
necessity. It is true, however, that such 
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certificates of convenience and necessity 
become property rights which may be 


‘sold and which frequently bring a sub- 


stantial amount of money, subject, of 
course, to the approval of the regulatory 
commission which issued them. 

Mr. VANIK. Is there any reason why 
the cost should not be shared by in- 
dustry? 

Mr. YATES. That it is a matter of 
legislation which should be referred to 
the appropriate legislative committee 
rather than being the subject of any kind 
of rider on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. And now to the civil- 
service fund. The gentleman from 
North Carolina very correctly pointed 
out that at all times this fund rests upon 
the credit of the Federal Government. 
It would have been well had Congress 
made the appropriations which would 
have permitted the fund to be actuari- 
ally sound from its inception. We would 
not now find a fund suffering a $17 billion 
deficit. In this bill, we increase the 
deficit. The employees of the agencies 
which are the subject of this appropria- 
tion bill have contributed approximately 
$62 million, and the same amount of 
matching funds have also been con- 
tributed by the agencies on the part of 
the Government. But this does not 
maintain the fund even currently on an 
actuarially sound basis. There is a defi- 
cit of $564 million which should be ap- 
propriated to take care of future retire- 
ment commitments. 

The $17 billion deficit will be increased 
by $564 million if we do not make the 
appropriation. I fear that this will in 
turn establish the same type of pattern 
of noncontribution for next year and the 
following years. Last year, this subcom- 
mittee appropriated several hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the fund in an 
effort to point up what was happening in 
it, to emphasize that the Government was 
not keeping faith with its employees. 
Most of the Members of this House make 
contributions to the civil service retire- 
ment fund. This is the fund from which 
we hope to draw our retirement benefits 
some day, as do other Federal employees. 
Yes; we can postpone the day of reckon- 
ing, because retired employees are now 
receiving their benefits. The fund now 
has sufficient money. But the reckon- 
ing must come in the future. 

I asked the Administrator of the Civil 
Service Retirement Fund when that 
fatal day would come, when the amount 
of contributions made on a matching 
basis by the Federal Government and the 
employees did not provide a sufficient 
amount of money to pay the benefits 
which may accrue. This assumed that 
the Government did not make up the 
deficit over and above the amount of con- 
tributions. 

On page 530 of part I of the hearings 
you will find his answer. He estimates 
it to be about 1972 when the two lines 
cross, and when appropriations will have 
to be made by Congress to make up the 
funds deficit in current commitments. 

With respect to what my good friend 
from North Carolina has said about the 
full faith and credit of the United States 
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being sufficient, even those who believe 
as he does would require the current pay- 
ment of interest on the deficit, as well 
as matching funds. They do not pro- 
pose to leave it to future appropriations 
entirely. This is a current debt, not a 
future one. Interest at 3 percent should 
be paid on the $17 billion deficit in order 
not to place an undue burden upon our 
children, upon future generations. I per- 
sonally believe that we have to pay inter- 
est into this fund. ‘True it may be used 
for the purpose of buying bonds which 
will go into this fund, but we will be act- 
ing responsibly. I do not like to think 
of a day coming when the liability of 
the Federal Government without a cor- 
responding credit in some fund will be 
so great that the Congress of the United 
States will be called upon to appropriate 
$1 billion, $2 billion, perhaps three, four, 
or five billion dollars to take care of re- 
tirement benefits of the employees of 
the Federal Government who in good 
faith made their contributions to the 
fund. The opposition to such appro- 
priations will be tremendous. I think it 
ill behooves us to permit this deficit to 
keep increasing and increasing and look 
to the day when another Congress will 
appropriate an adequate amount of 
money to take care of those who retire 
at that time. We must recognize the 
fact that we have a $17 billion deficit. 
Let us at least pay interest into the fund 
so that this fatal day may be delayed 
beyond 1972. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

_ Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Is it not the fact that 
tie history of pension funds is such that 
when a fund gets to the point where the 
deficit is so great and payments cannot 
be made, either the fund is disbanded 
or the pension payments are cut back, 
so that it is absolutely essential that we 
keep these funds as far as possible on a 
sound actuarial basis? 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 
Of course he is right. I remind the 
-Members of the House of the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of economy we find in this 
Chamber now. We want to cut, we 
want to reduce the budget in every way 
that we possibly can. The pressure may 
be much greater in later years. The 
Congress may be called upon to make a 
contribution of several billion dollars in 
order to meet the requirements of retir- 
ing employees. Is it beyond the realm 
of probability that a committee in Con- 
gress will say: In the name of economy 
we have to cut down the benefits that 
an earlier Congress has voted? I do not 
know whether this would be constitu- 
tional, but I think just as we see many 
of the programs that have been voted 
in earlier Congresses rejected by a later 
Congress, we may find an attitude at 
a later time to eliminate some of the 
benefits. 

[From the New York Times of March 15, 
1957] 
ALPHONSE AND GASTON 


The public uproar over the size of the $72- 
billion budget, largest peacetime spending 
program in the Nation’s history, has led to a 
remarkable example of buck-passing between 
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President Eisenhower and the United States 
Congress. The Executive and the Legislature 
are each bowing to the other in the old 
Alphonse and Gaston role: “After you, my 
dear Alphonse”; “No, after you, my dear 
Gaston.” Nobody wants to go through the 
door first, though both sides recognize the 
pressing need for economy in a period of 
creeping inflation. 

Last January the President delivered his 
budget message to Congress, and ever since 
then powerful spokesmen for his administra- 
tion, notably the Secretary of the Treasury, 
have been clearly indicating that they would 
like to see that budget cut. The President 
himself, as recently as this week, has invited 
Congress to come up with sensible sugges- 
tions for budget pruning, though he also 
suggested that he himself didn’t see where it 
could be done. Congress, or at least the 
Democratic majority of the House, has in 
turn specifically asked the President to “in- 
dicate the places and amounts in his budget 
where he thinks substantial reductions may 
best be made.” 

And so in this struggle to pass along re- 
sponsibility to someone else, the public will 
be left holding the bag, full of IOU’s. Now, 
it is perfectly true that the bulk of pro- 
jected expenditures for the coming fiscal year 
are fixed and cannot be seriously affected by 
what the President and Congress do in the 
next few months. Of the $72 billion that the 
President says will be spent, over $24 billion 
has already been appropriated and another 
$17.6 billion is already obligated in such 
items as interest on the national debt, price 
supports, veterans’ benefits and the like. 
Whatever cuts might come would have to be 
taken out of the remaining $30 billion; and 
it is here that the President and Congress 
could, if they would, exercise their shears. 

The responsibility is a joint one, but it is 
the President who must set the pace and 
determine the general direction of projected 
expenditures—whether up or down. He is 
of course technically right in pointing out 
that “‘there can’t be a cent spent in this 
Government except for programs approved 
by Congress and out of money specifically 
appropriated by them.” But he is wrong 
in virtually abnegating the responsibility for 
leading the way toward cuts that might be 
made. His budget is an Executive budget; 
it is designed, as it must be, by the Execu- 
tive; the Executive proposes the expendi- 


‘tures; and if the Executive wants to make 


reductions that only can be achieved by new 
legislation, there is nothing to prevent the 
Executive from saying so. The President did 
suggest in his press conference remarks on 
the budget this week that the postal deficit 
be eliminated; but when it came to discuss- 
ing such items as defense, farmers or vet- 
erans, all he offered was the not very helpful 
advice that “Congress will have to say which 
one they don’t want to carry out if they are 
going to make big savings.” Huge Federal 
public works projects that might better fit 
a time of depression than of prosperity 
weren’t mentioned at all. 

A report of a Hoover Commission task 
force on budget and accounting 2 years ago 
observed that “An essential part of his [the 
President’s] functions is to exercise national 
leadership and to counterbalance the sec- 
tional and special interests which might 
otherwise exert undue influence on Congres- 
sional decisions.” Granted that Congress 
has it in its power to cut specific appropria- 
tions or to change basic spending legislation, 
the President must know that as chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the United States he too has 
a fundamental responsibility in respect to 
the budget. He cannot have it both ways; 
he either thinks this budget is the best that 
can be produced or he does not think so; 
and if he doesn’t, it is his obligation to 


‘change it himself or to lead, prod and cajole 


Congress into adopting legislation that 
would permit him to make it better. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
major items of the pending appropria- 
tions bill have been rather fully covered 
by my colleagues who have preceded me 
in discussing this measure—the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill of 
1958—before the Committee. 

At the outset I should like to pay a 
brief but sincere tribute to our chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Tuomas], the able chairman 
of our Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices Appropriations. He has provided 
the committee with a clear, concise and 
informative statement of the contents 
of the measure under consideration. It 
should be added that when Chairman 
Tuomas has completed a statement that 
there is little further that can or needs 
to be said by way of explanation of an 
appropriation bill coming from the 
committee of which he serves as chair- 
man. He is, as we all recognize, a most 
able and hard working chairman and 
he has performed an excellent service in 
this instance, as is his usual custom. 

It has been a genuine pleasure to be 
associated with ALBERT THomas on the 
subcommittee. It has been a pleasure, 
also, to work with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. VURSELL, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, and all the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which the com- 
mittee brings before you today repre- 
sents the results of more than 2 months 
of intensive study and exhaustive hear- 
ings of the budget requests of some 18 
agencies of the Government comprising 
the category of Independent Offices. 
The hearings of our subcommittee are 
included in two large volumes of printed 
hearings representing 2,000 pages of 
testimony and exhibits of these agencies. 

Our work represents a significant part 
of the overall $72 billion budget with 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
is wrestling and with which the Nation 
is concerned—the biggest peacetime 
budget in the history of this Nation. 

It is readily apparent that the work 
of the Subcommittee on Independent 
Agencies is very important and certainly 
carries with it great responsibility when 
we consider that the total appropriation 
requests of these 18 agencies is approxi- 
mately $6 billion. The sum of $5,923,- 
195,000 was approved for these agencies 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Your committee has approved, and 
there is carried in this bill, the sum of 
$5,406,201,000—this represents a cut in 
appropriations of $516,994,000. 

These cuts, I assure you, have been 
carefully analyzed and evaluated and 
they should be sustained. 

I am certainly not going to attempt to 
discuss many of the items in the pend- 
ing bill during the time allotted. I shall 
confine my remarks to the fund needs 
of a few of these agencies. 

The big-money items of this bill are 
for the Veterans’ Administration and 
the General Services Administration. 

Besides the Veterans’ Administration 
and General Services Administration 
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there are some other very important 
agencies affected by this bill. I want 
to mention the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the National Science Foundation, among 
others. The services which these com- 
missions and agencies render are of 
great importance as their acts and de- 
cisions daily affect the lives of all our 
citizens. 

As a member of another subcommittee 
which has made a recent investigation 
into the practices of our regulatory 
agencies—and this work ties in with our 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices 
Appropriations—we have found that 
many of these so-called independent 
agencies are not independent as they 
were intended to be when created by 
Congress. 

Congress is charged with the duty and 
responsibility of regulating commerce 
and the Congress has from time to time 
created these special independent agen- 
cies and commissions to perform certain 
specific duties delegated by the Con- 
gress. Our independent agencies were 
created as arms of the Congress. Our 
studies have shown that some of these 
commissions are not, in reality, fully in- 
dependent but their positions are shift- 
ing and they have become, or are be- 
coming, arms of the Executive. 

While these commissions are supposed 
to be judicial, or quasi-judicial, they 
have become, in some instances, admin- 
istrative boards in direct line of com- 
mand from the White House—and are 
no longer arms of the Congress. This 
is a matter to which the Congress 
and appropriate legislative committees 
should direct their attention. 

Concerning the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget has ap- 
proved $4,889,363,000. The committee 
has approved and recommended for the 
Veterans’ Administration next year $4,- 
632,705,300. This represents a $44 mil- 
lion reduction in a $5 billion budget over 
1957 for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Many of the items for the VA repre- 
sent statutory obligations—such as com- 
pensation and pensions—which are 
mandatory by law. These payments 
must be made and if the sum carried 
herein is not adequate a supplemental 
appropriation, of course, will be readily 
approved. 

This bill appropriates $2,840,500,000 
for compensation and veterans’ pen- 
sions—also I should point out that a 5 
percent transferability of funds is avail- 
able for this purpose. The committee 
feels that adequate funds are provided 
for this purpose and, as indicated, if an 
additional amount is needed, certainly 
I shall support a supplemental appro- 
priation. ` 

There is no one on the committee who 
wants to or has any desire to reduce the 
compensation or pension for any worthy 
veteran. And certainly no member 
wants to cut or reduce the veterans-hos- 
pital and medical-care programs, and 
other benefit programs for the disabled 
and worthy and needy veterans òf this 
Nation, The funds which the committee 
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has recommended for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will continue to provide the 
greatest benefit programs to our veterans 
of any nation of the world. 

Percentagewise, of the four billion 
six hundred and eighty-two plus million 
dollars in funds appropriated for veter- 
ans’ programs, 79 percent represent pay- 
ment for benefit payments, 16.3 percent 
for medical care, 1.1 percent for con- 
struction and hospital improvements, 
and 3.6 percent for administrative costs. 
Payments to the Civil Service retirement 
fund for the VA approximate $43 mil- 
lion, due to the provisions of Public Law 
854, 84th Congress. 

Concerning the hospital-construction 
program, testimony before our commit- 
tee disclosed that officials of the VA re- 
quested the sum of $114,516,000 of the 
Budget Bureau for construction of hos- 
pitals and. domiciliary facilities. ‘The 
Bureau of the Budget cut this sum to 
$50 million. The $42,500,000 carried in 
this bill will provide for construction of 
3 replacement hospitals and work on 15 
other projects. These replacements are: 
A 500-bed G. M. and S. hospital at Jack- 
son, Miss.; a 500-bed G. M. and S. hos- 
pital at Nashville, Tenn.; and a 1,250- 
bed G. M. and S. hospital at Wood, Wis. 
The facilities presently used at some of 
these locations are old and outmoded 
Army cantonment-type barracks. They 
are considered firetraps and unsafe. 

The veterans hospitals of this Nation 
represent an investment of more than 
$2% billion. Many of the buildings are 
the old Army cantonment-type and bad- 
ly in need of repair. The failure to make 
needed repairs and replacements of this 
huge investment would certainly repre- 
sent false economy of a major degree. 

Administrator Higley advised the com- 
mittee that this program will move for- 
ward according to an overall plan and 
that needed replacements and repairs 
will be made in line with Congressional 
intent. 

In view of the huge investment in vet- 
erans hospitals, the number of canton- 
ment-type barracks in use, some of which 
have been described, as I have indicated, 
firetraps, I feel that the sums appro- 
priated for this purpose are more than 
justified and that additional funds will 
be needed in the future when the Vet- 
erans’ Administration construction pro- 
gram gets fully under way. 

Concerning the General Services Ad- 
ministration—the principal services of 
this agency are divided into four basic 
operations, namely: 

First. Administration operations— 
real estate and personal property man- 
agement, transportation and utilities. 

Second. Building construction and 
improvement including the lease-pur- 
chase program, increasing the efficiency 
of the Government through the control 
and allocation of Government space 
needs. 

Third. Maintaining a system of na- 
tionwide supply and distribution includ- 
ing maintenance of warehouses and 
supply depots. 

Fourth. Stockpiling—this includes the 
purchase and acquisition of critical ma- 
terials for defense purposes for the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, 
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The total 1958 estimates for GSA were 
$442,629,000. The committee has rec- 
ommended $277,389,600—or an overall 
cut in appropriations for all GSA pro- 
grams by $165,293,400 over the 1957 ap- 
propriations. The major portion of this 
reduction and savings is in the purchas- 
ing of stockpile items considered unnec- 
essary. 

The Federal Government has an in- 
vestment in excess of $7% billion in stra- 
tegic materials now in the stockpile. 
This represents a tremendous investment 
and a great national asset. It should 
be pointed out that stockpile purchases 
are beginning to slow down and decline 
because the minimum objectives have 
largely been obtained and we are ap- 
proaching the long-range maximum ob- 
jective requirements, 

Concerning the lease-purchase pro- 
gram—of which there is much interest— 
we know that the White House, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury have recently put a freeze 
on public building constructions because 
of the inflationary pressures and the pre- 
vailing economic conditions. I think it 
should be pointed out that the commit- 
tee discussed this matter at great length 
with Mr. Floete, the GSA Administrator, 
Mr. McConihie, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, and members of their staffs. 

Since the passage of the Lease-Pur- 
chase Act, the GSA has approved 97 proj- 
ects—lease-purchase projects, post of- 
fices, and other Federal buildings at an 
estimated cost of $665 million. These 
97 projects have been fully recommended 
and approved by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and other Federal agencies of the 
Government that will require space. 
They have been approved also by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Public 
Works Committees of the Congress. 
Notwithstanding these approvals and the 
various administrative red tape pro- 
cedures to which they have been sub- 
jected—the top brass of the administra- 
tion has said no—and that neither the 
administration nor the Congress can 
proceed with the building of these needed 
projects at home—in the districts of the 
Members of Congress. In effect the 
Budget Bureau has vetoed the will of 
Congress. 

It should be pointed out that a major 
portion of the cost of these projects rep- 
resents funds that would be provided by 
private capital under the provisions of 
the Lease-Purchase Act. Mr. Floete, 
GSA Administrator, testified that his . 
agency had worked on these projects 
diligently. However, only one building 
is presently under construction under 
this law—a post office building at Rock 
Island, Ill. GSA received only one bid 
that they could accept. Mr. Floete fur- 
ther testified that other bids received 
were unsatisfactory and that in Decem- 
ber of last year GSA advertised for bids 
on 8 other projects and received bids on 
5 of the 8.projects—none of which were 
satisfactory. In this connection; the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place. Iquote from 
the transcript of the hearings of our sub- 
committee: 


Mr. Evins. Is the reason for the lack of 
proper bids the interest rate situation pre- 
vailing at this time? 
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Mr. FLOETE. I don’t think that is solely the 
reason. You see, the cost of all of these 
projects on which we took bids were esti- 
mated about 2 years ago. Since that time, 
there has been an increase in building costs 
of some 12 to 15 percent. 

We did have a contingency factor in the 
estimates, but it was not sufficient to take 
care of that much of an increase and possible 
construction contingencies. 

We know of the experience of these nine 
jobs that the interest factor is an important 
one. 

Mr. Evins. Congress passed the law, the 
projects have been approved, the necessary 
appropriation for initial work has been ear- 
marked and we have only one project under 
construction. Are we going to have to repeal 
the act and pass another, Mr. Administrator, 
to make it effective, or what do you recom- 
mend? 

Mr. FLOETE. As you know, the President in 
his budget message to you in the state of 
the Union message, stated that because of 
the inflationary spiral that is now going on, 
that he deemed it to be the proper policy to 
defer buildings of this type and concentrate 
on housing, roads, and schools. Accordingly, 
GSA with the full concurrence of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Treasury Department 
have decided that for the time being we 
should defer further action on these projects. 

+ + + w + 

Mr. THomas. I didn’t understand the Ad- 
ministrator to say that he has orders from 
the White House or the Bureau of the Budget 
not to enter into any of these contracts. You 
didn’t say that; did you? 

Mr. FLOETE. I said with the concurrence of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury 
Department and in line with the President’s 
policy; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the end then, it is a White 
House order not to enter into any of these 
contracts regardless of whether you can get 
bidders? 

‘Mr. FLOETE. For. the time being, because 
we aren’t getting bids, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomas. Do the instructions from the 
Bureau of the Budget and the White House 
or the Treasury—whoever it is; it is imma- 
terial—go so far as to give to General Services 
Administration direction not to attempt to 
negotiate any of these contracts for the time 
being? Does it go that far? 

Mr. FLOETE. Yes, sir; I think it does. 

Mr. THomas. That is the answer, then. 
The interest rate has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Evins. The interest rate is not the only 
proposition. The State Department asked for 
some $58 million last session for the acquisi- 
tion of properties overseas so that their For- 
eign Service officers and other State Depart- 
ment employees can be beautifully housed, 
but when it comes to getting a little project 
in any Member’s district, they want to put 
a freeze on it. I personally don’t like it. 


So, Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that 
the interest rate situation is not the sole 
reason why these projects have not gone 
forward. There are other reasons as the 
testing shows. 

There are certain areas in our country 
in which our economy is “spotty” and in 
which employment lags. Some con- 
struction outside the District of Colum- 
bia, in my judgment, would be helpful. 

I know that many members of the 
House are interested in securing post 
offices and Federal buildings that are 
greatly needed and long overdue. This 
program has been deferred and post- 
poned for about the past 17 years and 
there is a real need for some Federal 
building construction in the districts of 
many of the Members of Congress. . I 
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think that it is going to take some direct 
appropriations to get the job done. 

Chairman THomas, at the time of hear- 
ings, suggested to Mr. Floete, GSA Ad- 
ministrator, that the committee would 
give the Administrator another year to 
try to get the program under way and 
made effective. He suggested that in the 
event the Administrator is not able to 
make the GSA program work that next 
year GSA should come in with a “sub- 
stantial program to get started on a 
direct appropriation basis,” and Chair- 
man Thomas said “I imagine you will get 
all the help you want from this commit- 
tee.” 

Certainly this represents my feelings 
in the matter and I believe the majority 
of the members of the committee. Do- 
mestic improvements have had to he 
deferred too long. 

We, in the Congress and on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, have appeals 
for appropriations for millions and mil- 
lions; yes; billions for expenditures over- 
seas, and yet when projects at home are 
advanced the Bureau of the Budget and 
others put a freeze and stoppage on 
worthy and needed projects at home. 

Domestic expenditures, it seems, must 
be cut while foreign aid and other ex- 
penditures continue to mount and in- 
crease. 

Recently, while visiting in my district, 
Mr. Speaker, I made the comment to a 
friend and constituent that we here in 
the Congress are “wrestling” with the 
biggest budget in peacetime history. 
My friend, in substance, replied that he 
was not so greatly concerned about the 
amount of the budget as he was about 
the direction of Federal expenditures. 
Well, many of us are concerned both 
about the amount and the direction. 
But, I think my friend hit the nail on the 
head. Certainly he was correct when he 
stated that he and others are concerned 
about the direction of Federal expendi- 
tures. Progress in needed domestic mat- 
ters has too long, in my opinion, been 
postponed and delayed. 

I, for one, like to see domestic progress 
at home by building up and strengthen- 
ing our own country, and express the 
hope that the time may soon come when 
this may be achieved, when the wrong 
direction of Federal expenditures may 
be reversed and this situation righted. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the bill to the Members of the House. It 
is, in the main, a good bill. Some sound 
and proper economies have been made. 
While I recognize that no appropriation 
bill pleases every one, the reductions 
which have been effected, at this time, 
should be sustained. I trust that this 
measure will be speedily passed. 

Marcu 8, 1957. 
Hon. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Since announcement of the “freeze” on 
small-town post office building construction, 
protests from disappointed civic-minded citi- 
zens is mounting. The President in his state 
of the Union message last year stated that 
the time had arrived for moving forward 
with long-needed public buildings construc- 
tion program. This pleased citizens of our 
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country in an election year. This year the 
position has been. reversed and the long- 
awaited post office and public buildings 
which are needed have been halted. Our 
economy in areas is spotty. I certainly hope 
that the stoppage is only temporary. Why 
not slow down big construction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and permit some selective 
building in areas outside the District of 
Columbia? How much longer shall we post- 
pone needed domestic developments for for- 
eign aid and international profligate spend- 
ing? Please furnish statement as to antic- 
ipated date when freeze order may be lifted 
on some selective domestic projects approved 
for construction. 
Best regards, 
JOE L. EvINS, 
Member of Congress. 


UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 13, 1957. 
Hon. JoE L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Evins: This is in reply to your 
telegram of March 8, inquiring as to when 
the program for public-building construc- 
tion, now temporarily suspended, will þe re- 
activated to permit some selective post-office 
construction in areas outside the District of 
Columbia. 

The steps taken to temporarily defer build- 
ing under this program are in line with the 
policy of the President, as stated in his mes- 
sages on the state of the Union and the 1958 
budget, to postpone all construction which 
can be deferred, except to meet urgent needs 
for schools, highways, and housing, and thus 
avoid aggravating inflationary pressures by 
unnecessary competition for labor, materials, 
and equipment. The postponement includes 
major projects which had been planned in 
the District of Columbia as well as in other 
areas. 

In my judgment, this situation will take 
care of itself just as soon as the congestion 
of building and the money market eases a 
little. Then it will be possible to go ahead 
with the public-building programs at a time 
when materials and labor are more readily 
available. 

In the meantime, sites are being acquired 
and plans drawn so that the projects can 
move forward when the time comes. When 
that time will come, no one can predict. We 
are fortunate in being in the middle of a 
great prosperity, but to keep it going we must 
avoid overexpansion and inflation. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 
Under Secretary. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 14, 1957. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Evins: Your wire of March 5 re- 
quests information on the possibility of pro- 
ceeding with certain work under the lease- 
purchase program outside the District of 
Columbia. 

Our recent decision to temporarily defer 
further offers of construction bids applies to 
all lease-purchase projects including those 
in the District of Columbia. Work of prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications is being 
continued on 50 projects of which only 4 are 
in the District of Columbia. 

When inflationary pressures recede, we 
expect to resume advertising and award of 
construction and financing contracts: In 
the meantime the preparation of plans and 
specifications on the 50 projects mentioned 
above will be continued as scheduled. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 
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BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Evins: This will reply to your 
telegrams of March 5 to Percy Rappaport and 
me concerning the temporary deferral of 
further offers of bids for construction under 
the lease-purchase program, and requesting 
information as to the date bidding will be 
resumed. 

Bids for construction under the lease-pur- 
chase program have been temporarily de- 
ferred because of existing inflationary pres- 
sures, and the President’s policy to avoid 
aggravating an already excessive demand for 
money, labor, materials, and equipment. Ex- 
cept for projects already under way, projects 
in the District of Columbia area are also de- 
ferred. Planning and design of approved 
projects will be continued. 

‘When present inflationary pressures sub- 
side, advertising of these projects will be 
resumed since it is important to move ahead 
on needed construction of public buildings 
where possible within our budget goals. I 
cannot forecast an exact date when inflation 
will no longer be a threat. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

BUREAU OF FACILITIES, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1957. 
' Hon. Jor L. Evins, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Assistant Postmaster 
General Ormonde A. Kieb has asked me to 
reply to your wire of March 5 regarding pub- 
lic buildings construction. 

As I am sure you are aware, the Post Office 
Department has never had any authority to 
construct public buildings anywhere in the 
United States. Neither does the Department 
have jurisdiction over construction in the 
District of Columbia. Space to accommo- 
date postal operations is acquired by the 
Department through lease and rental agree- 
ments with private owners of real property, 
lease purchase agreements under title II of 
Public Law 519, 88d Congress and through 
occupancy of federally owned space which is 
under acquisition, structural maintenance, 
and disposal control of the General Services 
Administration. 

The lease purchase program of the Post 
Office Department provides for a long-term 
purchase contract which, at its conclusion, 
vests title to the land and improvements in 
the Federal Government. This program is 
not considered to be a public buildings pro- 
gram as the law itself states, “It is not the 
intention of the Congress that the program 
authorized by this title shall constitute a 
substitute for or a replacement of any pro- 
gram for the construction by the United 
States of such structures as may be required 
from time to time by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

On February 14, 1957, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral publicly announced that “further ad- 
vertisements for offers to construct post 
office buildings under lease-purchase con- 
tracts will be temporarily deferred until such 
projects can be financed at reasonable inter- 
est rates in a competitive construction mar- 
ket at justifiable annual payments in lieu 
of rent.” The Post Office Department does 
not consider that this is a “freeze” order, 
but is a temporary deferment of solicitation 
for construction bids only, In this same 
public announcement the Postmaster Gen- 
eral stated, “In the meantime, we shall pro- 
ceed with the planning and completion of 
preliminary actions for projects approved 
under -the lease-purchase program to the 
extent of the funds available.” 
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The background for this public announce- 
ment is, of course, in conformance with a 
policy of the administration to take those 
steps necessary to reduce inflationary pres- 
sures existing in the building industry, 
which could be brought about by construc- 
tion for Government purposes. This policy 
is affecting all types of space acquisition for 
this Department, including lease-purchase 
projects, and it is not possible for officials 
of the Post Office to state an anticipated 
date for a change in the policy. 

We appreciate your concern for the con- 
struction of necessary facilities, and you may 
be assured that this office will take every 
proper action in accordance with administra- 
tion policy to provide adequate postal fa- 
cilities to render satisfactory service to the 
public. 


Cordially, 
ROLLIN D. BARNARD, 
Deputy Assistant Postmaster General. 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of this subcommittee, I join 
my colleagues on the committee in paying 
tribute to the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, and I want to add a word of 
tribute to all the members of the sub- 
committee, for the arduous job they have 
done. I am sure that every Member of 
the House realizes that the Independent 
Offices Subcommittee is no small com- 
mittee when it comes to numbers of agen- 
cies and amounts in dollars. 

This is the first year I have had the 
privilege of working under my good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] who, 
as the ranking Republican member, has 
done an excellent job in cooperating and 
working along on the many tasks that 
have confronted the committee. I 
should like to call attention to some 
general figures and facts which go with 
this particular budget bill. I am confi- 
dent we are all agreed that the bill itself 
carrying with it funds approximating 
$5,400,000,000 means that it is one of 
the largest and most important of ap- 
propriation bills. As has been pointed 
out by the chairman and others, this bill 
provides for a $516 million cut or reduc- 
tion below the budget requests as pre- 
sented to the Congress. It means also 
$584 million less than that which was 
appropriated a year ago for fiscal 1957. 
In percentages that means that it is a 
cut of some 8.7 percent. In this bill you 
will find that the costs of the Veterans’ 
Administration including benefits and 
veterans’ affairs amount to 82 percent of 
the total appropriation in this bill. All 
other agencies involved in the Inde- 
pendent Offices appropriation bill con- 
stitute 18 percent of the total. The cut 
in veterans’ funds—and I say “cut” ad- 
visedly because there may be no cut at 
all—it is actually a matter of estimate— 
it is a matter of determining what will be 
required to meet these obligations—but, 
in any event the figures indicate that 
the reductions of funds for veterans 
amount to 4.2 percent and all other 
agencies by comparison have reductions 
approximating 30 percent. 

Much has been said here today about 
the civil-service retirement fund. Be- 
cause of the many angles involved in 
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this phase of the bill and on this sub- 
ject, I am sure that many are confused 
with what has been provided and what 
the status of this retirement fund hap- 
pens to be as of today. First of all, I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that last year this Congress passed a 
law known as Public Law 854 which 
provides specifically for dealing with 
the civil-service employees retirement 
fund. It provides among other things 
that each agency of Government must 
provide within its own appropriation 
amounts necessary to meet the Govern- 
ment’s contribution for the employees 
within that particular department. So 
in contrast to previous years or hereto- 
fore, each agency of Government and 
each department is now providing the 
total requirements for civil-service re- 
tirement within their own individual 
budget. Under the circumstances, of 
course, the civil-service budget which 
carried the lump sum amount hereto- 
fore would be substantially less. Among 
other things the law we passed last year 
provides that the Congress should and 
must provide funds for whatever is to be 
required to match the contributions of 
the employees. In other words, the 61⁄2 
percent contribution by public employ- 
ees to the retirement fund must by law 
be matched each year by the Govern- 
ment itself. So, if I may give you a quick 
rundown of facts and figures, the pay- 
ments by the Federal Government in this 
bill, or rather in all of the appropriation 
bills, will amount to $565 million. How- 
ever, by the same token, benefit pay- 
ments to employees who have retired 
will amount to $494 million. So, in the 
form of appropriations, through all of 
these agencies, some $565 million will be 
paid into the fund by the Government 
and paid out this year in estimated bene- 
fits, will be approximately $464 million. 
We are actually contributing more by 
the Government than is being paid out 
in the form of retirement. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the total contribution to the 
retirement fund this year should be $565 
million as appropriated by the Govern- 
ment, plus $565 million contributed by 
employees, which means $1,130,000,000 
will be paid into the retirement fund. 
There is a fund, as I understand it, of 
approximately $7 billion. That fund will 
grow this year by virtue of employee 
retirement contribution and Government 
appropriations by $536 million. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman said 
there will be an increase made in the 
retirement fund this year. The gentle- 
man does not mean to give the House 
the impression that that contribution is 
adequate to take care of the retirement 
needs of all employees—employees who 
are now working for the Federal Govern- 
ment, who will retire at some future 
time. 

Iir. OSTERTAG. I willsay to the gen- 
tleman I meant to imply that more 
money will be paid into the retirement 
fund this year, by virtue of the appro- 
priation and by virtue of the employees’ 
contributions, by some $536 million more 
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than will be drawn out during the course 
of the year. 

Mr. YATES. During this year? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. During this year. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct, but that 
does not mean that at some future time 
this same thing will be true under the 
same basis? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Ican only point out 
that under the provisions of this law, 
whereby each year the Government will 
continue to match moneys that are con- 
tributed by the employees to the tune of 
614 percent, and by continuing to match 
that money, plus interest, for some time 
the $7 billion fund will grow. 

Mr. YATES. Did the gentleman say 
“plus interest”? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Who is paying the in- 
terest? The Government is not paying 
interest in this bill. All the Government 
is doing is matching the funds. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. They are matching 
the funds, and then some. 

Mr. YATES. According to the figures 
I have received, the Government is not 
paying interest. The $564 million item 
represents interest the Government pro- 
poses tu pay, but it has been stricken 
out of the budget by the administration. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I may say to the 
gentleman that payments by the Gov- 
ernment this year will amount to $565 
million. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Do you agree, then, 
that benefit payments to employees 
amounts to $494 million? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OSTER- 
TAG] has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to my chair- 
man. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OSTER- 
TAG] is making a very fine statement. 
But may I respectfully correct all of us 
on one statement that all of us have been 
making this afternoon. I want you to 
turn to page 1006 of the Budget. For the 
fiscal year 1958 we will pay out under the 
civil-service retirement fund $595 mil- 
lion, and what we are receiving into the 
fund by employees who pay 6% percent 
of their salaries, is $559 million. So any 
way we look at it we are paying out of the 
fund this year $35 million more than has 
been paid into it. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Will the chairman 
answer this question? What are the of- 
ficial figures as to the estimates for pay- 
ments for benefits this fiscal year? 

Mr. THOMAS. For 1958 the figure is 
$595,246,000. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Accepting that as 
the estimated figure—— 

Mr. THOMAS. That is what is going 
to be paid out. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. That is what is 
going to be paid out? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The chairman, Iam 
sure, agrees that somewhere along the 
line the total estimate of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution in matching the fund 
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in accordance with the law will amount 
to $565 million. 

Mr. THOMAS. It will be the same 
amount. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The gentleman 
states that the estimate is that some 
$595 million will be paid out. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, and the Govern- 
ment is paying in $559 million itself. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. But the employees 
are paying in that same amount. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, surely, they have 
been paying all along. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will 
yield, that means that over a billion will 
be paid into the fund. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Federal Govern- 
ment is matching what the employees are 
paying in. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The chairman, Iam 
sure, agrees that the total amount paid 
in by the employees plus the Govern- 
ment’s own contribution amounts to 
nearly twice as much as is being paid out 
of the fund this year. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Therefore the dif- 
ference between what is being paid out 
this year in benefits and the total amount 
paid by the employees of the Government 
amounts to something like $30 million; in 
other words, the amount of the fund will 
be increased by $535 million. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is not correct, 
because you have a deficit of $17,900 
million. You cannot say you are in- 
creasing the fund for the simple reason 
that the Government is shy already 
$564,210,000 this year, and the deficit 
will use that amount. 

Mr. YATES. And the fact that you 
have an overplus this year, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, does not mean that 
next year or the year after under the 
same conditions you will have an over- 
plus, because you may have more people 
retiring and drawing more money out of 
the fund. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I still maintain, 
even accepting the gentleman’s state- 
ment as to figures, that more money is 
going into the fund this year than is be- 
ing taken out. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VURSELL. It would seem to me, 
since there is almost a billion dollars 
going into the fund this year and since 
the actuaries of the Civil Service Com- 
mission say it will be 1972 before there 
is a possibility of outgo being more than 
intake, and in view of the fact that we 
are now having to appropriate $36 bil- 
lion for national defense and that the 
people are crying out for a reduction in 
the budget, is it not logical to assume 
that one of these days, maybe a year or 
2 years or 3 years from now we will get 
rid of this cold war and this tremendous 
expense? It would seem to me that the 
logical thing to do now would be to con- 
tinue in the way we are going under the 
new law, and when we get to the place 
where the cold war ends we can take care 
of this matter without much trouble. To 
add another $600 million at this time 
would be inflationary and would give no 
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real protection to the people coming un- 
der Civil Service retirement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I think it is fair to note that 
this year above all other years more is 
being put into the retirement fund than 
ever before, and we are overcoming any 
potential deficit that might be reached at 
some time in the future. The fund will 
grow by several hundred million dollars 
this year by virtue of our appropriation 
and the contributions made by the em- 
ployees. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman agreed 
with the gentleman from Illinois. When 
does he foresee the end of the cold war? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Ask the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. When does the gentle- 
man foresee the end of the cold war? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I doubt that that 
is a subject which can be dealt with in 
the balance of the time granted to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I did want to take some 
time to discuss the civil defense appro- 
priation but time will not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of these items. It is 
fair to say that the big cut in civil de- 
fense amounts to $71.7 million as com- 
pared with the budget. That large cut 
of the total overall reduction of $90 mil- 
lion for civil defense deals with emer- 
gency supplies and equipment. The rec- 
ord shows and the testimony in the hear- 


ing indicated that there is somewhere in 


the neighborhood of $219 million in 
emergency supplies and equipment 
either in warehouses or on order. It 
was the feeling of the committee that 
while we were strongly in favor of the 
general purpose and the need for emer- 
gency supplies and equipment, with this 
tremendous amount on hand, with the 
situation being what it is, that a mora- 
torium of 1 year would do no harm con- 
sidering this tremendous amount of sup- 
plies on hand for which in the neighbor- 
hood of $219 million have already been 
appropriated. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 


TOWARD A NEW CONCEPT OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Military Operations of 
which I am chairman has been studying 
for 2 years the problem of civil defense 
for our population in the event of nu- 
clear weapon attack upon our country. 

I call to your attention 7 volumes of 
hearings, comprising over 3,000 pages. 
I call the attention of the Members to 
a unanimous subcommittee report, House 
Report No. 2946 of the 84th Congress, 
2d session. These volumes and the re- 
port bring together in one compilation 
the most comprehensive study of this 
important problem and a careful evalua- 
tion of the Federal civil defense program 
and its status throughout the Nation. 

I regret to state that the subcommittee 
found no civil defense program com- 
mensurate with the need for protection 
of our people in the nuclear age. 
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I regret that I cannot in good con- 
science fight to restore the cut in the 
FCDA budget request. 

The Appropriation Subcommittee’s cut 
is clear in its meaning. They came to 
the same conclusion as that of our sub- 
committee; that is, that the Federal Civil 
Defense Agency has failed to justify its 
present or planned program. 

This is a tragic situation. Unless the 
President, the Security Council, and the 
Chiefs of Staff recognize that an effective 
civil defense is an integral part of the 
total national defense effort—unless they 
initiate a comprehensive national plan 
for civil defense and accept primary 
Federal responsibility for the protection 
of our civilian population from enemy 
nuclear attack, we cannot continue to 
live and produce the necessities of war 
and human existence under the condi- 
tion of a full-scale enemy nuclear attack. 

To continue wasting millions on in- 
effective, confusing programs geared to 
a World War II concept of protection 
from conventional weapons is to delude 
ourselves into oblivion. 

While I cannot conscientiously oppose 
the Appropriation Subcommitiee’s cut, 
caused by the present inefficient and out- 
moded civil defense program, I hope that 
the Congress will not, by adopting this 
70-percent cut in FCDA’s appropriation 
request, turn their back on the unsolved 
problem of civil defense in the nuclear 
age. 

If the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, which has the responsibility 
under the Constitution for initiating 
programs to defend our people against 
enemy attack, continues to ignore this 
vital problem, then I hope that the Con- 
gress will assume this discarded respon- 
sibility and demand a realistic solution 
to one of the most difficult of problems— 
the problem of survival in the nuclear 
weapon age. 


NEW CONCEPT OF CIVIL DEFENSE NEEDED 


There should be no debate over the 
need for civil defense. Every informed 
person knows that no perfect system of 
defense can be devised. The enemy will 
break through the best defenses we can 
build, just as our strategy assumes we 
can break through his defenses. It 
would not take many more than a hun- 
dred nuclear bombs of substantial yield 
to reduce an unprotected nation to a 
helihole of destruction from blast, fire, 
and radioactivity. 

In the harsh light of nuclear warfare 
which dawns on the world, civil defense 
takes on a new size and shape and must 
perform a new role. This is what the 
Military Operations Subcommittee re- 
port calls the strategic concept of civil 
defense—a concept which makes civil 
defense a strong arm of the national de- 
fense. Lacking civil defense, we leave 
unprotected a vital sector of the battle- 
ground—the sector called the United 
States of America. 

PRESENT CONCEPTS OUTMODED 


There is no civil defense in the Nation 
today, if we use the term “civil defense” 
in the sense I have suggested. ‘The pres- 
ent planning, financing, and administra- 
tive apparatus for civil defense represent 
the application of conventional warfare 
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concepts to a nuclear war situation. The 
result is an absurdity which the people 
of this country sense, even if they do not 
fully understand, but which the respon- 
sible Government agencies are unwilling 
to admit. 

Civil defense in World War II was di- 
rected to the possibility of an occasional 
submarine or airplane bombing raid on 
the United States with conventional 
bombs. Block wardens and rescue 
teams with tin hats and sand buckets 
were to converge on the stricken area, 
put out the fires, extricate people from 
the smashed buildings, and clean up the 
debris in the neighborhood. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS OUTPACE CIVIL DEFENSE 


The emergence of the atomic bomb as 
a full-blown weapon of war in 1945 
multiplied the explosive power of a single 
bomb by 1,000. Subsequent civil defense 
thinking and planning, first in the War 
Department and later in the National 
Security Resources Board, brought no 
new answers to the problems posed by 
this new instrument of destruction. 

The bombs were more immense in their 
capacity to destroy, so the civil defense 
apparatus must be enlarged—more 
funds, more civil defense workers, more 
rescue teams, more stockpiles of medical 
supplies, and a degree of Federal coordi- 
nation of what were considered to be 
essentially State and local responsibili- 
ties. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
enacted in January 1951, embodied these 
conventional notions of civil defense, 
writ somewhat larger in the era of the 
atomic bomb. Responsibility for civil 
defense was decreed to be primarily 
State and local. A Federal agency was 
created to dispense matching grants for 
equipment and supplies and to offer such 
guidance and direction as the Federal 
Administrator deemed advisable within 
his limited statutory grant and his inter- 
pretation of the prevailing concept of 
civil defense. 

When this law was written, atomic 
bomb technology, starting with the Man- 
hattan project, was already a decade old, 
and the terror of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki 5 years gone. New and more dev- 
astating weapons were even then in the 
making. 

THE BLOCK WARDEN AND THE H-BOMB 


And yet the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator could say with disarming 
simplicity as late as June 1953 to the 
House Appropriations Committee: 

I don’t see anything new in civil defense 
at all. Civil defense is simply the extension 
of already existing civic services. It is the 
extension and expansion of those services to 
meet unprecedented problems. * * * We 
introduce nothing new in civil defense at 
all, except the idea of the block warden. 


The hydrogen bomb multiplied the ex- 
plosive power of the atomic bomb by 
1,000. And now, joined with the greatly 
magnified threat of blast and fire, came 
a new threat: Radioactivity. The deadly 
effects of radioactive materials on human 
body cells were not a new discovery. It 
was new only to civil defense. 

What was the response of civil de- 
fense? The bombs were bigger. The 
nuisance of radioactivity intruded to en- 
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large the area of potential destruction. 
The answer—try to get a few more mil- 
lion dollars of appropriated funds, more 
civil defense workers, more rescue teams, 
more stockpiles of medical supplies, a 
little more Federal direction of State and 
local activities. 

Better yet, get the people away from 
the vicinity of the assumed enemy tar- 
gets. Run from the danger area to the 
safe haven of the countryside, like the 
children of England did in World War 
II. As the bombs get bigger, run faster 
and farther. And so the concept of 
evacuation was developed and promoted 
by the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. 

EVACUATION PROBLEMS UNSOLVED 


How much warning time would be re- 
quired to move millions of people from 
the big cities? How much would it cost 
to widen and improve the exit routes? 
How would the fleeing populations be 
protected against the murderous rain of 
radioactivity that spread with the pre- 
vailing winds? Where and how would 
reception centers be organized to care 
for the homeless and the hungry and 
the hurt? 

The FCDA really had no answers to 
these troublesome questions even though 
it coaxed and cajoled the people of the 
United States to alert themselves to the 
need for evacuation. A $20 million ap- 
propriation was obtained from the Con- 
gress to make local evacuation feasibility 
studies under the beguiling name of sur- 
vival plans. 

Oniy as the shadow of the interconti- 
nental missile grew larger and blacker 
did the FCDA begin to understand that 
warning time must be measured in 
minutes and not in hours. 

Only in recent months was the FCDA 
advised by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Commerce that 
the money costs of improving evacuation 
routes to move millions for a few short 
miles would run into the billions of 
dollars—billions above the normal costs 
of highway improvement. 

Only now is the FCDA becoming dimly 
aware that radioactive fallout makes the 
whole United States a target area from 
which there is no running. 

PRIMITIVE NOTIONS OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Existing civil defense has not outgrown 
its primitive notions of how to cope with 
enemy attack. You may have seen a 
television film on national networks 
sponsored by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration during Civil Defense 
Week, proclaimed by the President last 
September. The name of the film, I be- 
lieve, was “Survival Street.” It showed 
a lone individual trapped in a burning 
building after an assumed enemy bomb 
drop. Rescue teams with ladders and 
stretchers finally bore the unfortunate 
person to safety and a soothing environ- 
ment of food and medical treatment. 

In regard to such civil defense rescue 
exercises, it has never been explained to 
my satisfaction how the enemy bombs 
and- radioactive fallout discriminate þe- 
tween the rescuers and the victims. The 
blunt, brutal truth is that rescue opera- 
tions of the survival street kind would. 
be a hopeless and unmanageable task 
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after a massive nuclear assault. There 
would not be enough doctors or nurses, 
sanitation workers, medical supplies, or 
reception centers to care for the millions 
upon millions of injured and homeless. 
There would not be enough morticians 
or helpers to dispose of the mountains 
of dead. 
MORE THAN DOLLARS NEEDED 


That is why, I say, the civil defense 
solution is not, and never will be, simply 
more dollars, more civil defense work- 
ers, and more supplies. 

The dollars must be spent, the work- 
ers employed, and the supplies utilized in 
a coherent manner, with measurable 
progress toward designated objectives. 
We need, in other words, a national plan 
of civil defense. It is not progress to 
have twice as many civil defense work- 
ers afflicted with feelings of frustration 
and futility. 

Have you noticed in recent years a 
tendency of civil defense officials to turn 
away from the staggering and seem- 
ingly hopeless problems of civil defense 
and to preoccupy themselves with nat- 
ural disasters? An easy rationale is 
given. The argument is that national 
disasters are here ang now. They occur 
almost every day. People understand 
the need for natural disaster work. By 
engaging in natural disaster functions, 
which are understood and accepted by 
the community—so the argument runs— 
civil defense will be training and ready- 
ing itself for the larger disasters of 
enemy attack. 

EVASION OF CIVIL DEFENSE TASKS 


There is a thin slice of truth in this 
argument, but only a very thin slice. As 
I view this growing interest in natural 
disaster work by civil defense officials— 
and here I speak mainly of the Federal 
officials—it represents a turning away 
from tasks which really are believed to 
be hopeless and unmanageable, to those 
which are relatively local and limited in 
their impact, and therefore amenable to 
control. 

Natural disasters, such as flood, fire, 
and earthquake, represent for civil de- 
fense those controllable disaster circum- 
stances of the World War II kind, where 
rescue teams can converge on a stricken 
area and bring heip ang comfort to the 
victims. 

Do not misunderstand me. Iam heart- 
ily in favor of Federal disaster work and 
I believe it should be expanded and made 
more systematic. But let us not pretend 
that natural disasters are a sufficient 
training ground for civil defense against 
nuclear warfare. The problems are of a 
different order of magnitude. 

The signal failure of those responsible 
for the national direction of the civil- 
defense effort is that they are unable or. 
unwilling to comprehend that multi- 
megation weapons have changed radi- 
cally the nature of warfare. The differ- 
ence is not only quantitative. The 
change is so enormous and so revolu- 
tionary in its impact that it ‘becomes 
qualitative as well. Civil defense im- 
poses new tasks, new disciplines, a 
markedly different approach. 

CIlI——252 
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SHELTERS MAKE CIVIL DEFENSE MANAGEABLE 


The central and indispensable require- 
ment of civil defense in the age of high- 
yield nuclear weapons is to render its 
tasks manageable, to provide an effective 
instrument for reducing casualties by the 
millions before, during, and after the 
attack, so that the life of the Nation will 
be preserved. The only way in which 
civil defense can be brought under con- 
trol, so to speak, is to provide every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation with 
ready access to shielding against the 
compounded effects of nuclear explo- 
sions. 

Shielding means shelter, shelter strong 
enough and thick enough and prop- 
erly equipped to resist, except in the 
immediate fireball area, the effects of 
blast, fire, and radioactivity. This 
means, in turn, largely an underground 
system of group shelters to which people 
can go within a few minutes after warn- 
ing. 

And further, it means that people will 
be able to occupy these shelters during 
intense fallout for a period of days fol- 
lowing an attack and to use them as a 
base for recovery operations. Instead of 
waiting to be rescued and cared for, as 
in the conventional concept of civil de- 
fense, sheltered populations can emerge 
and go about the necessary tasks of repair 
and restoration. 

NAVY LABORATORY ANALYZES SHELTER 
REQUIREMENTS 

The Naval Radiological Defense Labo- 
ratory, in testimony before the Military 
Operations Subcommittee, has analyzed 
in a general way the cost, structural, and 
outfitting requirements of a nationwide 
shelter system which they believe would 
protect most of our people. 

Radiological shelters—class I shel- 
ters—with shielding of 3 feet of earth or 


its equivalent, could be provided at an. 


estimated cost of $30 per person. 

For those cities where the building 
density—ratio of roof area to total 
ground area—exceeds 20 percent, class 
II shelters could be built for protection 
against mass fires as well as fallout, at 
an estimated cost of $49 per person. 

And finally, in those areas of extreme- 
ly high population density, class III shel- 
ters could be built for blast as well as 
fire and fallout protection. The Naval 
Laboratory divides these shelters into 
class III-A, affording protection against 
30 p. s. i. of overpressure, and class III-B 
for overpressures up to 100 p. s.i. The 
costs per person are put at $60 and $300, 
respectively. 

Assuming that 100 million people in 
the small towns and nonurbanized areas 
would get class I shelters, the estimated 
cost for this component would be $3 
billion. For the remaining 70 million 
people, if half were to have access to class 
III-A shelters and half to class III-B 
shelters, the costs world be $2.1 billion 
and $10.5 billion, respectively. 

SUMMARY OF NATIONWIDE SHELTER COSTS 


. Totaling these costs, and assuming an- 
other $4 billion for outfitting or other re- 
quirements, we can put a price tag of $20 
billion on a national shelter program. 
These cost estimates do not take into ac- 
count the potential economies of adapt- 
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ing present or planned building con- 
struction to meet shelter requirements. 

` Now $20 billion, half of 1 year’s mili- 
tary outlay, is not an unreasonable fig- 
ure for a _ shelter-building program 
spaced over 5 or 6 years. Of course you 
will hear arguments that the costs are 
nearer forty or fifty billion dollars and 
that there is not enough cement and 
earthmoving machinery and construc- 
tion workers to do the job. Those who 
are most vocal in these arguments speak 
more from a distaste for the job than 
from precise knowledge as to how it could 
ke done. 


REALISTIC SHELTER PLANNING NEEDED 


Granted, we need more knowledge. 
We need engineering and economic 
studies of a realistic kind by experts who 
are determined to get on with the work. 
We do not need wild warnings about fis- 
calruin. The Nation has the ingenuity, 
the resources, the technology, and the 
economic capacity to give its people the 
protection they should have. 

Without a shelter system such as I 
have indicated, civil defense will never 
come to grips with the brute hard facts 
of nuclear warfare. More millions of ap- 
propriated dollars, more gadgets to de- 
tect radioactivity, more bottles of blood 
plasma, more stretchers, more this and 
that, without the effective means of re- 
ducing casualties, will create only an il- 
lusion of progress in civil defense. 

Such an illusion is created by the ad- 
ministration’s proposals for amending 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


In July 1956, just as our Military Op- 
eraticns Subcommittee was completing 
an extensive investigation of civil defense 
and preparing a report thereon, the 
President was prompted to write a letter 
to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator which said that “our whole civil- 
defense effort needs both strengthening 
and modernizing.” He asked that the 
law “be realistically revised” and called 
upon the Administrator to make appro- 
priate recommendations, 

The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator’s recommendations, as approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, now are 
before the Congress in H. R. 4910. Let: 
us lcok for a moment at these recom- 
mendations which purport to strengthen 
ang modernize the Federal Civil Defense 
Act. 

First of all, the amendments propose 
to change the policy declaration of Con- 
gress in the 1950 law from one vesting 
primary responsibility for civil defense 
in the States and localities to one of a 
joint sharing of responsibility between 
the Federal Government and the States 
and localities. 

CONFUSION OF RESPONSIBILITIES REMAINS 

This proposed amendment is a verbal 
one. In itself it adds no new authority, 
nor does it eliminate the present con- 
fusion of shared responsibilities. 

The role of the Federal Government 
is defined by the substantive powers and 
duties conferred upon the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator. The law already 
gives him an ill-defined assortment of 
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sibility already is jointly shared with 
the States and their political subdivi- 
sions. 

Next the proposed amendments would 
authorize the Administrator to buy ra- 
diological instruments, detection devices, 
protective masks, and gas-detection kits, 
and distribute them by loan or grant to 
States and cities for civil defense pur- 
poses. This authority is not exactly new 
since it was carried in substance in a 
recent appropriation measure. Also, the 
Atomic Energy Commission for some 
time has been distributing radiological 
monitoring instruments to State and 
local civil defense agencies. 
ADMINISTRATION RECOMMENDS MINOR CHANGES 


In any event, this amendment merely 
overcomes a technicality in the law 
which has been interpreted previously to 
bar the distribution of such devices. In 
the ordinary case, the distribution of 
Federal supplies and equipment to the 
States for civil defense purposes requires 
matching grants. By this amendment, 
the States and cities will be relieved of 
a financial obligation to put up half the 
funds for radiological instruments. 

Then it is proposed to overcome an- 
other technicality in the law which bars 
financial contributions to the States and 
cities for civil-defense personnel and 
administrative expenses, including con- 
tributions for items of personnel equip- 
ment, such as uniforms. In this way, it 
is expected that the States and cities 
would be able to recruit and train more 
civil-defense workers and give them suit- 
able attire. 

Another amendment would eliminate 
the 50-50 matching requirement in the 
construction or procurement. of civil- 
defense materials and facilities where 
substantial expenditures are involved. 
It would be up to the Administrator 
to determine the proportion of expendi- 
tures that must be put up by the States 
and cities. 

There are some other procedural 
changes proposed, so that the Admin- 
istrator would have more authority to 
supervise State civil-defense programs 
which are recipients of the additional 
Federal funds authorized in these 
amendments. 

NO PLANS FOR SHELTER PROGRAM 


No change is proposed in the provi- 
sions of the present law which authorize 
50-50 matching grants to the State for 
shelter construction. Since these pro- 
visions have remained a dead letter since 
the law was enacted, it is proper to infer 
that the Administration has no plans for 
a shelter program. ; 

It should be obvious from this brief 
summary that the Administration’s pro- 
posals represent no real change in the 
basic concepts and operations of civil 
defense. The only response it makes to 
the threat of the hydrogen bomb is more 
monitoring gadgets, more dollars for 
State and local civil-defense programs, 
and a greater degree of supervision over 
these programs. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE TAKES 
NEW APPROACH 

The Military Operations Subcommit- 

tee, of which I am privileged to be the 
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. powers and duties, so that the respon- . 


chairman, takes a different view of the 
requirements for strengthening and 
modernizing the civil-defense law. We 
do not object to the Administration pro- 
posals as such. Except for some verbi- 
age in the policy declaration, they are 
not inconsistent with new civil-defense 
legislation—H. R. 2125 and identical 
bills—sponsored by all the members of 
my subcommittee and by other members 
of Congress. In the proper context, the 
Administration proposals would find 
their place as minor technical changes 
in the law. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


What we propose.in our legislation is 
to place civil defense in its proper con- 
text—the context of Federal responsi- 
bility for an effective civil defense, which 
is no less than the Federal responsibility 
for the military defense of the Nation. 
This is a matter of commonsense as well 
as constitutional law. 

A bomb dropped on Keokuk, Iowa, is 
an attack against the United States and 
not against the inhabitants of that par- 
ticular community. We do not expect 
to equip our armies and organize our 
bomber wings by local community sub- 
scriptions. Neither should we assign to 
each community the responsibility for 
maintaining the continuity of the Na- 
tion, for providing a flow of essential 
goods and services which enables the 
Nation to strike back at an aggressor 
and which insures national survival in 
order to obtain ultimate victory. 


STATES AND LOCALITIES HAVE SUPPORTING ROLE 


The States and local communities 
have important supporting roles to per- 
form in civil defense. This is obvious 
and need not be debated. At each level 
of government from the State to the 
township, in the neighborhood and in the 
individual family, there are civil defense 
responsibilities which the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as such, cannot discharge. 
But these obvious facts should not be 
taken as justification for relieving the 
Federal Government of those responsi- 
bilities which, under the Constitution 
and under the compelling facts of nu- 
clear warfare, the Federal Government 
alone can discharge. 


MILITARY CHALLENGED ON CIVIL DEFENSE STAND 


It was disheartening to me personally 
to note in the testimony last year before 
our subcommittee that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were unwilling to challenge the 
escape from Federal responsibility which 
the present civil defense law allows. 
Their position is summed up in the state- 
ment of Admiral Radford to the sub- 
committee: 


It is my opinion that the concept expressed 
in the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
which established the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, is the correct one. This act 
expresses the policy that civil defense for 
the protection of life and property in the 
United States shall be guided and coordi- 
nated by the Federal Government but that 
the responsibility for civil defense shall be 
vested in the several States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions. 


H. R. 2125, the legislation drafted by 
our subcommittee, squarely rejects that 


position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We 
have completely rewritten the civil de- 
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fense law in our proposed legislation, 
stating in a policy declaration that the 
civil defense of the United States is a 
direct responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and setting forth in substan- 
tive powers and duties how that re- 
sponsibility shall be exercised, 

For the first time, in this proposed 
new legislation, a national plan of civil 
defense would be developed and placed 
into being. The components of the na- 
tional plan are stated in broad but pos- 
itive terms. Included among them is 
the construction of group shelters 
throughout the Nation. 

NEW ORGANIZATION OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


A new organization base for civil de- 
fense is provided. The existing agency 
would be transformed into a regular de- 
partment of Government with Cabinet 
rank and a Secretary at its head. A 
military liaison committee, patterned 
after the one created by the Atomic 
Energy Act, would provide a two-way 
channel of communications and coop- 
erative working relationships with the 
Department of Defense. A scientific ad- 
visory board would bring needed scien- 
tific talent to civil defense. And finally, 
a council of civil defense would provide 
effective representation to industry, la- 
bor, State and local government, and the 
public generally. 

The vexing problems of dual, compet- 
ing, or conflicting authorities in the civil 
defense field exercised by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization would be 
resolved by a merger of the civil-defense 
functions of both agencies within the 
new department of civil defense. I am 
aware that this is a controversial area 
of debate and discussion because it in- 
volves fundamental questions about the 
nature of our Government agency or- 
ganization for war purposes. 

Our proposed legislation does not pro- 
fess to solve all these problems or to say 
the last word on the subject. The sub- 
committee takes the view that civil de- 
fense, in line with its strategic. role, 
must be broadly construed in preparing 
for and coping with nuclear attack. The 
new department must have broad pow- 
ers, not only to perform emergency res- 
cue and welfare services, but to help re- 
store the national economy. 


CIVIL DEFENSE AND WAR MOBILIZATION 


To what degree these preparatory and 
postattack functions are appropriate to 
civil defense, and to what degree they 
should be assigned to a more embracing 
war mobilization agency are questions 
we do not have time to discuss. Enact- 
ment of our bill would not preclude such 
other organizational arrangements as 
the Congress, by statute, or the Presi- 
dent, by emergency powers inherent in 
his office, might prescribe. 

I do want to emphasize, however, that 
an intelligent organization of the Na- 
tion’s resources for war purposes de- 
pends on a thorough and precise under- 
standing of the kind of war we expect 
to fight. If massive retaliation is a 
cardinal concept of our defense posture, 
it is obvious that conventional concepts 
of mobilization for a long war are out- 
dated. The Nation must be organized 
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not so much to prepare for the long 
buildup as for the smashing let down, a 
point made in our subcommittee report 
on civil defense. 

Here I contend only that the prob- 
lems of the smashing letdown are 
largely those with which civil defense 
must be concerned. This we have en- 
deavored to provide for in the legisla- 
tion, both with regard to the prepara- 
tory work of civil defense imposed upon 
the new Secretary and his emergency 
powers in the event of an actual or an- 
ticipated enemy attack. 

A productive area of study is the mobi- 
lization of resources for war and the or- 
ganization of Government agencies to 
achieve that mobilization. I believe, 
too, that the Congress would do well to 
look into that area. There is consider- 
able confusion there now and only the 
most rudimentary kind of statutory 
guidance. New civil defense legislation 
might well be followed by a comprehen- 
sive statute for war resources admin- 
istration, 

MILITARY ROLE IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


Now a further word about the military 
role in civil defense. Military and civil 
defense missions are part of a common 
endeavor. It will not do for the mili- 
tary to say that civil defense is of no 
concern to them. Aside from the in- 
tense personal concern that they have, 
like all Americans, for the safety of their 
family and friends, the survival of the 
whole Nation is at stake. It is a self- 
defeating logic which would argue that 
the military has its own mission, if the 
civilian population of the United States 
is to be destroyed while the military is 
attempting to carry out its military 
mission. 

In saying this, I do not minimize the 
crucial importance of the military mis- 
sion. I say only that military services 
and their logistic systems must be so 
organized that in the event of enemy 
attack they can render the fullest pos- 
sible assistance to the civil defense 
authorities. 

H. R. 2125, the legislation sponsored 
unanimously by the members of the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, conceives 
the national civil-defense effort as basi- 
cally a civilian one. With this the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military authori- 
ties seem to agree. But this agreement 
cannot become the excuse for indiffer- 
ence and unconcern, for then the Nation, 
if its people are unprepared and unpro- 
tected, will force upon the military a 
great burden of duties and authority 
which the military will not be able to 
resist and which it will likewise be un- 
prepared to properly perform. 


DILEMMA OF THE MILITARY 


The dilemma here posed was implicit ` 


in the testimony before our subcommit- 
tee, which showed the military authori- 
ties unwilling, on the one hand, to be- 
come involved in civil defense, and on the 
other, ready to assume that on D-day 
there would be no effective civil defense 
under civilian control. Between the 
horns of this dilemma, which implies a 
condition of civilian chaos, is there a 
man in this room who believes that the 
military forces could sustain the effort 
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necessary to carry out their military 
mission? 

To resolve this dilemma is a difficult 
and demanding task. It must be, and it 
can be, resolved, and resolved in ways 
which will permit the military services 
to discharge their defense missions with- 
out undue interference and disruption by 
civil authorities, and without violence to 
the democratic processes of civilian 
government. 

Therefore, I contend that’ those who 
are firmly dedicated to their military 
missions will help to further them, if 
they do not thwart, but rather encour- 
age, the healthy buildup of an effective 
civil defense. 

Civil defense should not be regarded as 
either a residual concern of localities or 
an unwanted competitor for a share of 
the national-defense budget. Whole- 
hearted acceptance of a national civil- 
defense effort, and full aid and encour- 
agement to this effort by the manifold 
resources of the military services, will 
bring nearer the day of achieving that 
common endeavor, the safety and secu- 
rity of our Nation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is one 
of the authorities in the House on the 
problem of civil defense. What are 
other nations doing about this problem, 
anything? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There are varying 
types of programs in other nations. In 
the Scandinavian countries they are 
bringing quite a program into effect by 
putting their airdromes underground 
and preparing underground shelters for 
the benefit of their populations. There 
is a very extensive program in Great 
Britain. There is not so much on the 
continent, in France and those areas. 
This is a problem that, if you face up to 
it, is going to cost a lot of money eventu- 
ally to give the people a chance to 
survive. 

Now, there are those who take an ab- 
solute position of hopelessness in the 
face of this threat, but before our sub- 
committee we had a great deal of testi- 
mony from the outstanding scientists in 
the Nation, and from engineers, from 
representatives of. great industrial or- 
ganizations, who are going underground, 
by the way, for the protection of their 
employees, and these people take the po- 
sition that if a proper system of shelters 
was constructed in our Nation, there 
would be a chance of saving probably 80 
percent of the people that would be de- 
stroyed in a nuclear attack. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The people from Civil 
Defense told our committee that they 
had on hand already 932 emergency hos- 
pital units of 200 beds each and another 
1,000 units on order and that by June 
30 of this year they will have 1,932 
units of 200 beds each, making 386,400 
hospital beds that might be used in 
emergencies, fully equipped, with cots 
and with sterile dressings and all of the 
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things that go with hospital units. 
There is a generator in each one. Does 
the gentleman say to the House that he 
thinks that it is a waste of money to 
make that sort of provision for an emer- 
gency situation? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is obvious that in 
the time allotted to me I cannot go into 
this matter thoroughly. I am going to 
extend my remarks at some length at 
this point on this whole problem. But, 
speaking directly on this question which 
the gentleman has asked, that would not 
be enough beds to take care of the sur- 
vivors of one city. 

I have received this morning from 
Stanley W. Olson, dean of Baylor Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, chairman of 
the committee on medical education for 
national defense, Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, on this very point, 
the following telegram: ; 

Re invitation to attend operation rebound, 
Houston. In reassembling 200-bed emer- 
gency hospitals of FCDA for field test on 
March 29 in Houston-Galveston, we have dis- 
covered serious discrepancies in supply and 
in theory of planning. This unit has been 
publicized as an emergency hospital avail- 
able for immediate use, but the truth of the 
matter is that it would take 20 people ap- 
proximately 5 days to make it actually func- 
tion as a hospital. Itis our considered opin- 
ion that the medical phases of civil-defense 
planning desperately need the kind of help 
you can give it. We urgently request you be 
present to see for yourself the problems 
involved. 


I might say that our subcommittee is 
unanimous on this point. We spent 2 
years studying this problem, and we re- 
luctantly came to the conclusion that the 
present civil-defense program is com- 
pletely inadequate. In many instances 
it is a waste of money. We have even 
made recommendations which they have 
followed which have caused the cancel- 
lation of a $20 million survival plant 
study which they were making, and we 
exposed the fact that these studies were 
duplicative, that they were ambiguous 
and so wide in their outlines of guidance 
that the people themselves could not fol- 
low them. I had one of the professors 
from the University of Berkeley who 
signed up over a year ago on one of these 
studies similar to a survival plan study, 
and for 1 year he has been trying to get 
access to information on radioactivity so 
that his committee would work, and he 
came to our committee this last week and 
said that for 1 year he has been unable 
to get access to the information neces- 
sary to make the study which the FCDA 
contracted with them to make. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that Iam not taking issue with 
the gentleman. Our committee more or 
less followed the thinking of the gentle- 
man from California because it did not 
provide for a continuation of the pro- 
gram. But it did seem to me as I heard 
the testimony and as I read it later that 
a substantial effort has been made by the 
Civil Defense Administration to create a 
stockpile of emergency supplies and 
equipment, - including 1,932 hospitals 
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which were described-to us as each con- 
taining 3 operating rooms, an X-ray 
room, a pharmacy, a generator, and so 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JONAS. Does the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Dr. Whitney testified 
that their goal was 6,000 of these units. 
Of course, I understand that 386,000 
beds or twice that many beds would not 
be sufficient to take care of a population 
of 165 million people, but it did seem to 
me that some of the critical comments 
of the gentleman from California were 
a bit severe. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
will follow my remarks which I shall 
extend at this point in the Rrecorp, and 
will avail himself of a 100-page report 
by our subcommittee which was signed 
incidentally by the Republicans as well 
as the Democrats after 2 years of 
study—— 

Mr. JONAS. That would not make 
any difference to me. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gen- 
tleman will understand what I am say- 
ing. I am not condemning the FCDA 
from the standpoint of making an effort, 
but their programs have been inefficient 
and inadequate and they have been 
working under faulty legislative author- 
ity. The Civil Defense Act of 1950 is 
partly to blame because it was passed 
before the advent of the hydrogen bomb. 
Since the advent of the hydrogen bomb 
in 1952 and in 1953 by the Soviets, there 
was a completely different problem fac- 
ing our Nation in civil defense than there 
was when the act was passed. I am not 
blaming anybody. I voted for the act 
myself, but the situation has changed. 
The point that I am making today is 
that from the standpoint of inadequacy, 
the Civil Defense programs were based 
on the concepts of World War II con- 
ventional weapons and not on these new 
terrible weapons which can destroy a 
city of a million people. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The gentleman is 
making a very good point about the need 
for civil defense. Are we to understand 
that the gentleman would increase the 
budget this year for civil defense and, if 
so, by how many hundreds of millions 
of dollars? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, sir; the gentle- 
man, if he listened to my statement, 
would have heard me say that I regret 
that I cannot in good conscience fight 
to restore the cut in the FCDA budget. 
If I could come to this floor and in good 
conscience fight to restore this cut on 
the basis that we have an effective civil 
defense program, I would be here fight- 
ing it. But Iam not criticizing the com- 
mittee because I think the committee 
learned the same thing that our com- 
mittee learned, that the program was in- 
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adequate and that the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator did not support his 
budget request. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I commend the gen- 
tleman on his hard work in this field. 
I think he deserves a lot of credit. He 
has brought this problem to the atten- 
tion of the: country. Whether the gen- 
tleman or the rest of us agree or dis- 
agree with the Administrator, Mr. Peter- 
son, certainly the gentleman has done 
a fine job and I think he has worked 
hard at his job. 

Getting back to these hospital beds 
that our friend from North Carolina has 
referred to, how many hospital beds are 
there available in this country now? 
Does anybody have that figure? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. I am quoting 
from memory, but I think there are a 
little over 1 million hospital beds. 

Mr. THOMAS. To give a round fig- 
ure, it is only 1 million, and about 50 
percent of those 1 million beds are oc- 
cupied by mental patients whom you 
cannot move. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. So at best you might 
say that in case of emergency you have 
what? 250,000 civilian, Army, Navy, and 
Veterans hospital beds made available. 
Of those 1 million beds the veterans have 
140,000. With that figure in mind, how 
in the world could this country ever get 
enough beds? If we use our imagina- 
tion, and imagination may not be 
stretched too far in the case of an atomic 
bomb, I could envision a figure of needing 
15 or maybe 20 million hospital beds. 
Anyway, we just cannot do any such 
thing as that. We hope the beds we 
have will never be used; for in a weekly 
news conference the President is quoted 
in the Washington Post, February 7, as 
saying: 

The likelihood of any nation possessing 
these great weapons of massive destruction 
(using them in an attack) grows less, I think, 
every year. * * * I believe as their under- 
standing of them grows, then the less chance 
that they would go on an adventure that 
brought these things into play, because as 
I see it, any such operation today is just 
another way of committing suicide. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. This is really an 
important question, and I know the sub- 
committee thought it was important, 
because I read every word of the testi- 
mony. In speaking of hospital beds, it 
will be impossible to have in standby 
condition, in operating condition, or in 
emergency hospitals the number of beds 
that may be necessary in case of an 
enemy attack on this country. 

I hate to say this, because in the time 
allotted to me I cannot explain it, but 
unless there is a system of shelters built 
in this country to take care of the peo- 
ple in case of a nuclear attack, shelters 
which will have the beds in them which 
it will be necessary for the people to 
have, anyway, to sleep on, even though 
they be just canvas cots; unless the 
medical supplies, which amount to only 
about $1.25 per person, which they have 
stockpiled and which are contained in 
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the stockpile of $219 million for 175 mil- 
lion people; and unless these medical 
stockpiles and stores of emergency foods, 
many of which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation already has, are stored in 
these underground shelters, whether they 
be family shelters, industrial-type shel- 
ters, some of which are being built, or 
group shelters, then the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration has an unmanage- 
able problem. 

They cannot possibly evacuate our 
cities. The Department of Public Roads 
put out in January a study of the evac- 
uation problem, which shows it is an im- 
possibility to evacuate our cities; yet this 
is the program the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has advocated all these 
years. Now this study comes out and 
proves you cannot do it. They have 
taken time studies. They say it would 
take $23 billion to widen the egress roads 
in order to get the people 45 miles out 
from the cities, and then how would you 
take care of them when they got out 
there? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I know the genile- 
man has given a lot of study to this sub- 
ject. I consider him an expert in this 
field, and I am just a beginner myself. 
I should like the gentleman to give the 
committee his estimate on what the shel- 
ter program the gentleman advocates 
would cost. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. After 2 years, I 
honestly cannot give the gentleman an 
accurate estimate, but I will say this, 
that we have estimates before our com- 
mittee, ranging from Dr. Edward Teller, 
the father of the H-bomb, who testified 
it would cost something like $6 billion, 
to the Navy radiological laboratory, who 
have studied this problem since Bikini, 
for 10 years. This is an organization of 
the Navy which has close to 700 scientists 
and engineers in it. Their estimates say 
it would cost around $16 billion to build 
the shelters and about $4 billion to equip 
them. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may insert in the Recorp at this point 
remarks I made on Thursday last. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to tell the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] that it 
was also a very great day for America 
when St. Patrick’s Day came into being. 
Many of our soldiers during the Revolu- 
tionary War were of Irish descent. They 
have added enormously to everything in 
our country—to the spirit of patriot- 
ism, to the sciences, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad we are cele- 
brating St. Patrick’s Day Sunday and 
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even on Monday in Massachusetts today 
as well as tomorrow. We have an extra 
day to celebrate. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to bring 
to the attention of the House, although 
I do not believe it is necessary, the con- 
certed propaganda that is going on re- 
garding so-called benefits for the vet- 
erans. 

We all sympathize with the chairman 
of our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
because 2 of his sons were in a very 
serious automobile accident and I un- 
derstand 1 is critically ill. And that 
is why he is away in Texas when the 
direct loans for GI housing is proposed. 
That bill, providing for loans for GI 
housing will come up in a couple of 
weeks, according to the statements of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts the 
distinguished floor leader. 

We also passed out of our Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs a bill which would 
provide an increase to veterans having 
service-connected disabilities. They need 
this increase very badly. Nothing was 
done in the other body last year al- 

-though the House passed a bill for serv- 
ice-connected cases. Almost every group, 
in fact I think every other group, was 
given an increase in pay or compensa- 
tion last year. But the other body failed 
to pass legislation for the veterans giv- 
ing them an increase in pensions and 
compensation. 

Also I should like to remind the House, 
although it is not necessary, of the work 
that the American Legion is doing in 
the rehabilitation of these veterans. It 
was Charles McGonegal who was at the 
Walter Reed Hospital some years ago, 
after World War I, who gave both hands 
for us. 

He was the first one to use these ap- 
pliances. He learned to dress himself, 
and there is not very much today that he 
cannot do. 

As a result, his work set an example to 
many others of the hand and leg ampu- 
tees in trying to get prosthetic appli- 
ances. There is a child in California, the 
child of a civilian, who was born with- 
out either hands or feet. As the result 
of the work of this fine Veterans’ Com- 
mission, headed by Charles McGonegal, 
that child has been furnished with an 
artificial arm. The child is only a year 
old, and for 1 year, unless moved, he was 
flat on his back, but within 24 hours that 
child was able to turn over by himself. 
They are going to fit the child with an- 
other artificial arm and with artificial 
feet. You can see what the work of the 
Legion and the veterans means in help- 
ing to rehabilitate the civilians as well 
as the veterans. These rehabilitation 
workers in the Legion are leading dedi- 
cated lives. I deplore with all my heart 
the attempt today seemingly to forget 
the sacrifices and the work of the veter- 
ans. It is so serious that I would like to 
go all over the country talking about it. 
I am sure the taxpayers do not want the 
veterans to do without this service and 
other help, and increased compensation 
to take care of them, To the great pub- 
lic it would be such a scandal it would 
reach from here all over the world. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset. of my remarks, I would like to 
concur in all the nice things that have 
been said by members of the committee 
about my good Iowa friend, Mr. Floete, 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration. Mr. Floete was a suc- 
cessful businessman for many, Many 
years before he came to the Government. 
He has a very difficult job, but he is 
doing that job with honor, dignity and 
credit to himself and to his coyntry. I 
also want to pay my compliments to the 
subcommittee that has brought this bill 
before .the House, the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices Appropriations. I 
want to compliment them because of 
the fact that the bill which they bring 
before the House proves conclusively 
that they have taken a great deal of 
time and have put much effort into the 
study of the budget and have seen fit, 
in their good judgment, to reduce the 
budget requests by something over a half 
billion dollars, and that is most com- 
mendable. 

I have a couple of questions I would 
like to direct to the chairman of the 
committee my good able friend the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. I 
have, as you know, taken considerable in- 
terest in seeing to it that the personnel 
in the different departments of Govern- 
ment was not overstaffed. From what I 
can learn by reading and studying the 
budget and the action of the committee, 
you have reduced the budget request for 
personnel considerably. I think you 
have done a very good job, but I would 
like to hear the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THOMAS] tell the House just what 
the committee did regarding the budget 
request for additional personnel over and 
above that which was allowed in the 
1957 fiscal year budget. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] that certainly we are all aware 
of his fine work in the field of person- 
nel and his good work in other parts of 
the budget. But answering the gentle- 
man’s question directly, we made a stren- 
uous effort to hold these agencies to the 
last year’s estimates and under it as 
well. We varied a little bit, but not 
much. By and large, there are fewer 
personnel jobs this year than there were 
last year regardless of the budget esti- 
mate. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I hope that every subcommittee on ap- 
propriations will do as good a job as this 
committee has done in that instance. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. On that point, I think 
attention should be drawn to the very 
fine job the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs has done in this field. Not 
enough has been said in the way of com- 
plimenting the Veterans’ Administration 
for the fine progress they are making in 
the Veterans’ Administration in reducing 
administrative expenses. I would like 
to call the gentleman’s attention to these 
figures. In 1953 the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had 41,473 employees. In 1957 
it was down to 29,440, a reduction of 29 
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percent; and for 1958 the budget request 
was for an average employment of 28,260; 
down another 1,224 in personnel. 

Mr. JENSEN. Iam glad to have that 
information. Iam sure the country will 
be glad to have it too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has 
expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. So we could not cut off 
any personnel in there, because they are 
doing a lot of cutting themseves. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s contribution. Now I am 
sure that most every member of the 
House has heard me speak, one time or 
another, about the awful post office and 
Federal office situation in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

In 1951 the Federal building which 
contained the Federal offices and the 
post office was condemned and torn 
down. The post office was moved into 
an old building, “and the Federal offices 
were scattered all around town. The 
Government is expending around $20,000 
a year for rental space for those Federal 
offices and for the post office. 

Five members of the Public Works 
Committee came to Council Bluffs 3 years 
ago at my request, and made an investi- 
gation into the matter. They made a 
report to the Committee on Public 
Works, explaining the terrible condition 
that existed in the post office at Council 
Bluffs, and the other Federal offices 
there, which, as I say, are scattered all 
around town at. great expense to the 
taxpayers. 

I note, starting on page 10, that the bill 
contains these words, and I want to read 
them into the REcorpD, and then I want 
to ask the chairman a question or two: 

Payments, public buildings purchase con- 
tracts: For payments of principal, interest, 
taxes, and any other obligations under con- 
tracts entered into pursuant to the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 1954 (40 
U. S. C. 856), $1,831,100: Provided, That the 
Administrator of General Services may enter 
into contracts during the fiscal year 1958 for 
which the aggregate of annual payments for 
amortization of principal and interest there- 
on shall not exceed $9 million, in addition to 
the unused portion of the $12 million limi- 
tation applicable prior to July 1, 1957, under 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1957 (70 Stat. 343): Provided further, That 
the contracts about to be entered into shall 
have been authorized by the appropriate 
legislative committees and in amount by the 
Committees on Appropriations of the Senate 
ani House of Representatives. 

Construction, public buildings: For con- 
struction of public buildings pursuant to the 
Public Buildings Act of May 25, 1926, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 341), $2,125,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Now I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, will he in his own words explain 
just what that provision means. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will be delighted to. 


You have 3 basic figures: $1,331,100; 
second $9 million; and, third, $12 mil- 
lion. The $1,331,100 is for payments on 
obligations incurred under the $12 mil- 
lion. The $9 million is a limitation on 
debts he can create for 1 year, namely, 
for 1958. 

Mr. JENSEN. For what purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS. For these buildings. 
` Mr. JENSEN. For plans, specifica- 
tions, and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. The item of sites and 
planning is over 1 page and that is $20 
million. Now you are dealing with pay- 
ments after the contract has been made, 
you are amortizing it. This is an install- 
ment plan. ‘It has been bogged down. 
There is no need to go into that ques- 
tion, but it is bogged down, and the only 
money we are spending this year is 
$1,331,100. 

Getting back to the gentleman’s 
proposition, the gentleman has been 
long-suffering. I may add that our dis- 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. STEED]*went out and in- 
vestigated for his committee and re- 
ported that it was long overdue. 

May I say to my friend and I mean 
this: If this program does not get started 
this year, you come back to the commit- 
tee and I am going to help Ben JENSEN 
get his buildings up. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
We have waited so long. The people of 
Council Bluffs are about at the end of 
their patience. I hope it will not be 
necessary to wait another year. If the 
provision I have read is made law, it will 
go into effect July 1 of this year. 

This situation now is that the interest 
rates have risen to the point that the 
amounts authorized by the Public Works 
Committee for the Council Bluffs build- 
ing and others under the Lease Purchase 
Act are not adequate and the bids re- 
ceived are so high that they have all 
been turned down except for one build- 
ing in eastern Iowa. 

We are hoping, of course, that the 
Committee on Public Works and the 
General Services Administration will 
soon find some solution to this problem 
so that buildings such as the Council 
Bluffs building proposal can get under 
construction at a very early date, and 
before next year. 

I appreciate the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the chairman of our 
committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
share the very keen interest which was 
manifested in this Committee this after- 
noon during the remarks of the gentle- 
man from California {Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 
I think if their is any Member of 
this House who is performing an out- 
standing public service at this day and 
in this hour in alerting the people of 
our country and the membership of this 
body to a very grave and imminent dan- 
ger, it is the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD]. I discussed with him 
a few minutes before he took the floor 
the concern which I felt and which I 
know he felt also about the implications 
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of this cut in the appropriation for civil 
defense provided for in this bill. The 
cut is a very severe one. I think in terms 
of percentage it is the most severe cut 
administered to any of the agencies cov- 
ered by this legislation. It has been cut 
$90,300,000 below the budget request, 
and $54 million below the 1957 figure, to 
the amount of $39,300,000 for 1958, and 
I feel as does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia with regard to the implications 
of this cut. 

If this action is an expression of the 
dissatisfaction of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with the present program of 
civil defense, if it can be construed and 
viewed as an expression of this Congress 
of dissatisfaction with the present in- 
adequate program, that is one thing. 
But if it represents a congressional find- 
ing that civil defense today is of dimin- 
ishing importance and concern to our 
people, that the program of civil defense 
is not as important as it was last year or 
the year before, then I say to you with all 
seriousness that this is probably the 
most critical decision which we may 
make this year. 

I am afraid from reading the report of 
the committee and the emphasis placed 
in that report upon the language of the 
President at a press conference on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1957 that this action is very 
likely to be viewed by some people in 
this country as a downgrading of the im- 
portance of civil defense by this body. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman read to the Committee the 
President’s statement at this time? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will and I am 
glad to read it at this time. The Presi- 
dent at his weekly conference quoted in 
the Washington Post, February 7, 1957, 
said: : 

The likelihood of any nation possessing 
these great weapons of massive destruction 
(using them in an attack) grows less, I 
think, every year. * * * I believe as their 
understanding of them grows, then the less 
chance that they would go on an adventure 
that brought these things into play, be- 
cause as I see it, any such operation today 
is just another way of committing suicide.” 


It is not hard, reading this statement 
by the President and noting the impor- 
tance attached to it in this report, to 
reach the conclusion that this body 
shares the opinion of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I read the state- 
ment made by the President at his press 
conference with great amazement. It 
is one thing for the President individually 
and personally to feel a certain way, but 
it is a wrong thing for our country to 
act that way. We must be prepared. 
That is the language of one who the 
public might well believe feels that we 
should weaken our defense. I might 
personally feel that the Soviets are not 
going to attack us, but under no circum- 
stances as a legislator should I take 
action in accordance with my personal 
belief because the very existence of our 
country and the safety of our people are 
involved. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. TI feel that the 
gentleman is exactly right. Our major- 
ity leader has sounded an appropriate 
note of warning here. All of us would 
do well to ponder upon it for a moment 
as we vote on this particular piece of 
legislation. 

It is not so very long ago that a lot 
of plans were being made in the Pacific 
on the assumption that it would be sui- 
cide for Imperial Japan to attack the 
United States. It has not been so very 
long ago that a lot of plans were made on 
the continent of Europe on the assump- 
tion it would be suicidal for Fascist Italy 
or Nazi Germany to enter into a world 
conflict. Yet we know from history that 
these nations were willing to risk suicide 
in what appeared to be insane adven- 
tures and for a very long period of time 
the issue was in doubt. We cannot pred- 
icate the defense program of this coun- 
try upon the supposition that it would 
be suicide for anybody to attack us. No 
more can we predicate the civil-defense 
plan on the assumption or belief or hope 
or prayer that it would be suicide for any 
nation to attack us with atomic bombs. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The statement the gen- 
tleman is quoting as having been made 
by the President, and it is contained in 
the report, was in answer to a question 
asked the President at a press confer- 
ence. His indication of the need to con- 
tinue a civil defense program is reflected 
in the budget request which came to the 
subcommittee. There is quite a deal of 
difference between a response made by 
the President to a question asked him at 
a press conference and his request for 
funds which he sends to the Congress. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The. gentleman 
makes a good point and I think it is a 
sound one, but I insist, on the other hand, 
that for the committee to take this state- 
ment which he made at a press confer- 
ence and establish it in a report as justi- 
fication for a drastic cut is opening the 
Congress up to very serious criticism, 
and justifiable criticism, by the people of 
the United States. The people are en- 
titled to rely upon the judgment of the 
President and the judgment of this Con- 
gress as to the actual danger. When we 
reduce these expenditures and reduce 
them in the context of a statement by 
the President at a press conference, that 
there is no great danger or likelihood of 
this attack, then I think we present a 
very dangerous picture to the American 
people. I, for one, hope that this Con- 
gress will act and act promptly and with 
unanimity on the recommendations of 
the Holifield subcommittee when those 
recommendations are brought before 
this body. The real problem that we 
have in our civil-defense program today 
is not the absence of dedicated people in 
that program. All of the Members of 
this House know people in their own 
communities who are giving long hours 
of their time, at great personal sacrifice, 
to the cause of civil defense. I do not 
believe we have in any community any 
more dedicated and public-spirited 
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minded people than we have in the civil- 
defense program. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just what would you 
suggest now that should be done that has 
not already been done in this program? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. My. suggestion is 
that we go forward with the Holifield 
committee recommendations for recogni- 
tion of Federal responsibility and au- 
thorization of a shelter program, and I 
think it is imperative that we go ahead 
with this shelter program in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the gentleman 
realize there is $2 million in this program 
to go out and experiment with shelters? 
And $2 million is not chicken feed, is it? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I realize that 
there is $2 million left out of a request 
of either $10 million or $6,700,000 for 
that purpose, Mr. Chairman, and I rec- 
ognize that $2 million is not chicken feed, 
but I recognize that the elimination of 
this, with the national importance it has, 
may very well mean more than $2 mil- 
lion. The request was for $6,700,000, as 
I recall, for the general field of research 
and development of a shelter program. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is a horse of a 
different color. The gentleman said $10 
million for shelter. I just wanted to cor- 
rect that. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. TI do not think 
there is a nickel recommended to build 
initial shelters. 

Mr. THOMAS. Two million dollars 
was requested for experiments to build 
shelters, and we gave them exactly what 
they requested. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I certainly think 
that the responsibility for the failure of 
the civil defense program rests in a very 
large part upon the leadership of our 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
and while it has many devoted people in 
its rank and file, I think its leadership 
has not given to the House or to the peo- 
ple the guidance and the direction and 
the forward movement that we need to 
really be prepared for the possibility of 
nuclear warfare. We have already had 
it demonstrated in the past history of 
this country, of nations who are willing 
to gamble suicide in their insane ambi- 
tions to achieve world conquest, and we 
could very easily be confronting a simi- 
lar enemy this year or next year on many 
fronts across this world. I do not think 
tomorrow is too late to begin favorable 
action in this House on the Holified rec- 
ommendations, and I hope this House 
will join hands to a man in support of an 
aggressive, realistic shelter program 
which will provide a measure of secu- 
rity and a real deterrent to war in this 
perilous age in which we live today. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEAL]. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, not being 


a member of the committee, I want to 
thank my colleague for giving me this 
time. I do not believe that the discus- 
sion that has been going on here this 
afternoon relative to this budget is lost. 
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Until now in this term of Congress, 
spurred on, I would say, by the fact that 
the people generally everywhere have 
made a pretty strong resistance move- 
ment against the size of the Federal 
budget, we have not had to face the 
climax that we have witnessed here to- 
day. It would seem to me that what we 
have witnessed today in these discus- 
sions clearly indicates to us that over the 
long years of activities in this body there 
has been more concern for promoting 
causes that cost the taxpayers money 
than we have given to the ultimate cost 
as it would accumulate from year to 
year. Here we have a $72 billion budget. 
That is something rather amazing when 
we think about it. Where are you going 
to cut it? Has it not been shown here 
today that so many of the appropria- 
tions required for these various activities 
of Government are meant to take up 
certain fixed charges to the amount, I 
believe, all told, of $18 or $19 billion, all 
of which the Congress has created dur- 
ing the years? These fixed charges rep- 
resent former creations of the Congress. 
So when it comes to cutting the budget, 
and we find these fixed charges facing 
us, it is very, very difficult to know where 
to begin. 

Inasmuch as we have a world situation 
at this time that keeps us on the qui vive; 
inasmuch as we are anxious about the 
protection of our own relations with 
governments throughout the world, we 
hesitate to make drastic cuts in the rec- 
ommendations of our leaders and our 
military people lest we weaken the na- 
tional defense. 

So I think this, Mr. Chairman, that 
from now on it behooves the Members 
of this Congress to recognize that in each 
and every authorization for public im- 
provement, for social benefits, for what- 
ever it is, necessarily there will even- 
tually pile up a certain amount of cost 
that cannot be escaped; and the longer 
we shirk our responsibility, the less apt 
we are to have an opportunity to cut the 
budget in the future. So I think it isa 
lesson we ought to take to ourselves. 
The people of this country I think are 
wide awake to the situation. They are 
casting an eagle eye on every Member of 
this Congress to see how he feels and 
how he behaves about cutting this 
budget. So I think it is up to us, Mr. 
Chairman, as. Members of Congress, to 
go just as far as our consciences will let 
us in curtailing those activities which it 
is at all possible to curtail. I certainly 
think there is some room for curtailment 
in the number of Federal employees that 
we have. Here we are in a time of peace 
with 2,300,000 public servants which 
means—and you have seen it demon- 
strated here today—increases in salaries, 
and in addition increases that accumu- 
late by reason of the protection of their 
pension systems, which will all come to 
us one of these days in a late day of 
awakening to make us see that we have 
been a bit too irresponsible in those 
things that we have done. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope this discus- 
sion has done us all good. It is much 
easier to contract an obligation than it 
is to pay it. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5- minutes to our distinguished friend 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 
HOUSE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
take a minute to stray from the subject 
at hand and announce to the Members 
of the House that on Tuesday next, 
March 26, the House Small Business 
Committee will start hearings involving 
the improvement, if it can be improved, 
rien the extension of the Small Business 

ct. = 

Those Members who have problems in- 
volving small business, and I am sure 
everyone has, are invited to attend be- 
fore the committee. They are requested 
to consult with the committee as to a 
convenient time when they can be heard, 
or if they cannot appear personally, to 
submit a statement with reference to 
the operation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. We will be very happy to 
hear all of the Members who have any 
problems or any suggestions with refer- 
ence to the operation of that act. 

THE WASTE OF $256,785,000 


And now, Mr. Chairman, if I may re- 
turn to the subject at hand. 

For 4 years the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator has been traveling and 
talking and trying to scare the American 
people. Shortly after Governor Peter- 
son accepted the office of Administrator 
of the Federal Civil Defense Agency, the 
Soviets exploded the first hydrogen de- 
vice or weapon. 

The radioactive hazards of hydrogen 
explosions were first recorded in our own 
initial test in the fall of 1952. Not- 
withstanding the fact that Congress has 
appropriated $256,785,000 during Mr. Val 
Peterson’s stewardship, he has failed to 
develop an effective civil defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know the gentleman 
will forgive me for saying this, but I must 
say something about Governor Peter- 
son. The man has had an impossible 
job. I agree with just what the gentle- 
man has said, that he has scared us all 
to death. We get him in committee and 
we rib him and we give him a bad time, 
but, frankly, I do not know of a man 
that has worked any harder and who has 
done perhaps as much as our friend 
from California to bring the attention of 
the people of this country to this prob- 
lem. I disagree with his general conclu- 
sions, and perhaps I might say the com- 
mittee does, because we did not go along 
with appropriating all this money. - 
However, the man has had an impossible 
job. Whenever a man takes an impos- 
sible job and works at it, my hat is off 
to him, whether you agree with him or 
disagree. I think he is a good, fine 
American citizen trying to do a job that 
is awfully hard to do. 

Mr. MULTER. I agree with all the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has said to us, but he has left out 
one important thing. In addition, his 
job is a very thankless job. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. MULTER. I think that in ac- 
cepting it he knew he was putting him- 
self in a position where he would have 
brickbats thrown at him, not only by 
me but by everybody else. My remarks 
are not addressed against the gentleman 
or his integrity. I have the highest re- 
spect for him. 

The present civil defense program is 
merely an extension of the World War II 
civil defense procedures. It fails utterly 
to comprehend the hazards of nuclear 
warfare. It has spent vast sums study- 
ing and propagandizing the theory of 
evacuation of millions of city people, 
over inadequate egress roads into the 
countryside. The program makes no 
provision to shelter, feed and provide 
protection from the radioactive fallout 
which would contaminate thousands of 
square miles in downwind directions 
from the point of bomb explosion. 

It is almost ludicrous to hear the com- 
ments about some thousands of hospital 
beds that have been prepared for emer- 
gency use. I was very glad to have the 
chairman point out that if all the hos- 
pital beds that are now available were to 
be saved just for use in the event of an 
atomic or hydrogen bomb attack, the 
number would still be inadequate to do 
the job. 

The fact of the matter is that with all 
of these emergency hospital beds being 
prepared, no one has yet thought of how 
you can protect these beds against the 
windfall of these bombs. In days gone 
by we were able to mark our hospitals 
with tremendous red crosses and hope 
that the bombers as they flew overhead 
would respect the fact they were hos- 
pitals. It is time we woke up and 
realized that the windfall from these 
atomic and hydrogen bomb explosions 
has no sight or hearing, no sense or 
sensibilities, and no one has yet devised 
a method of stopping that windfall from 
seeping into our hospitals. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not wish to be con- 
sidered as defending this program, but I 
would like to make this comment. There 
is a great deal of difference between hos- 
pital beds in New York City in skyscraper 
buildings and the sort of emergency hos- 
pital that civil defense has arrangeg for 
- because it is contemplated that they will 
be taken to different parts of the coun- 
try where emergencies exist and there 
be erected, not in a separate building, 
but in an existing structure. 

Mr. MULTER. I wish somebody 
would tell us how with these 338,000 
emergency beds, which I think is the 
number the gentleman mentioned, we 
are going to take care of some of the 
people out of my district. There are al- 
most half a million people in my Con- 
gressional District, which is just a small 
part of Brooklyn. Brooklyn is only 1 
county in 5 counties in the city of New 
York. How is anybody going to get these 
people out of my district and to these 
emergency beds in the event of a catas- 
trophe if it should occur, and we all hope 
it will not. 
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Mr. JONAS. I think it is contem- 
plated one of these emergency hospitals 
will be erected in your district or nearby 
in the event that disaster strikes. 

Mr. MULTER. 1,000 beds, 2,000 beds, 
5,000 beds? 

Mr. JONAS. Of course, in order to 
take care of the entire population. of 
the United States, you would have to 
have 165 million hospital beds. 

Mr..MULTER. Do you see what the 
distinguished chairman meant when he 
talked of this impossible task Mr. Peter- 
son has? With 5,000 beds in my district 
of almost one-half million people, which 
5,000 are you going to try to get into the 
hospital? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would it not be 
the much greater part of wisdom to pro- 
vide facilities to prevent these people 
from becoming hospital cases in the first 
place than to try to set up hospital beds 
for every person in the United States? 

Mr. MULTER. There is no doubt but 
that the gentleman is right. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one observation? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Of course, the use to 
which these emergency hospitals is to be 
put is not supposed to be confined to 
situations where hydrogen bombs ex- 
plode. They could be used for other 
emergency situations when disaster 
strikes—from bombs and otherwise. 

Mr. MULTER. Of course, that is 
true, but is that what you are trying to 
prepare for? By this program, are we 
trying to prepare for disasters caused 
by nature or are we talking about a civil 
defense program to provide against dis- 
asters of war? I think that is what we 
are supposed to be doing. 

The people of the United States in 
their confusion about the solution of the 
civil defense problem nevertheless indi- 
cate an intuitive conviction that the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration sug- 
gestions are either phoney or inadequate. 
I say that in all good will. That is the 
reason they refuse to participate in local 
civil defense efforts. 

Until the President and his Security 
Council and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator come up with a realistic 
program, we should continue to cut their 
budget request and save the many mil- 
lions of dollars which would otherwise 
be wasted. 

I joined many other Members in 
submitting a bill to make the civil de- 
fense agency a part of the Defense De- 
partment. I say to you as earnestly as I 
can that if any of you think that in the 
event these atomic bombs and hydrogen 
bombs should begin to fall on this coun- 
try that we can get along with anything 
less than martial law in those areas that 
may be struck, you are sticking your 
heads in the sand. 

That is why you must make this civil 
defense program a part of the defense 
program. That is the only way it can 
be made to operate effectively. I hope 
that will be one of the suggestions that 
you will soon be called on to act upon in 
this session of Congress, 
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DOUBLETALK AND DOUBLECROSS 


Some comment was made a few mo- 
ments ago about the President making 
some remarks in a press conference 
which were different from the remarks 
he makes when he sends up his budget 
messages. : 

In my opinion the President and his 
Secretary of State and all of their high, 
appointed public officials are in duty- 
bound to say the same things in their 
press conferences as they say in their 
messages to the Congress. 

This business of doubletalk and double 
standards has gone too far. No Presi- 
dent has the right to say one thing in a 
message to the head of a foreign gov- 
ernment and another thing in a press 
conference, have his Secretary of State 
at a press conference the next day con- 
tradict what the President said; and to 
permit his representative in the United 
Nations say something else again. 

This business of doubletalk and double 
standards must stop and the sooner this 
Congress says so to the executive depart- 
ments, the better off we will be. If any 
of you think now that I am referring to 
the situation in the Middle East, you are 
right—I am referring to it because it is 
a horrible situation. 

In the language of the street, what is 
happening there today is nothing but a 
despicable doublecross, a doublecross 
by people in high Government office, in- 
cluding the President and his Secretary 
of State. f 

It is a spectacle most degrading of all 
the high principles this country has al- 
ways stood for and espoused. 

It is high time we stood upon this floor 
and called them to account for this rep- 
rehensible action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MUL- 
TER] has again expired. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Itis getting late, and 
I am not going to take much time this 
afternoon, but, as usual, I would like 
to say a few words on the matter of 
strategic stockpiling funds. 

I think that the committee and the 
Congress since 1939 have done an excel- 
lent job in providing funds for what I 
believe to be one of the most important 
matters in the nature of our national 
defense and security—for a free people 
not to be dependent on foreign sources 
in case of war. 

When I came to Congress that year I 
was a member of the old Military Af- 
fairs Committee, charged with some of 
the responsibilities of trying to put to- 
gether security for this country. One of 
the first things we found was that we did 
not kave anything to do with our waging 
a war. -Some of us got busy and tried to 
enact some legislation. Then the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 117, 76th Con- 
gress, August 9, 1939. Those were serious 
days, when the German army was rolling 
across Europe, with very little opposi- 
tion. We appropriated $10 million in 
the 76th Congress, August 9, 1939. We 
appropriated $12,500,000 in the 76th 
Congress, March 25, 1940. We appro- 
priated June 26, 1940, $47,500,000 to ac- 
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quire strategic materials. ‘Then of 
course Congress had adopted a policy on 
strategic items necessary to wage war 
that were in short supply in America. 

After the war was over in 1946, in the 
79th Congress, we adopted Public Law 
520, which laid down the policy of Con- 
gress on this important matter. 

August 8, 1946, we appropriated $100 
million. 

Eightieth Congress, July 30, 1947, we 
appropriated $100 million. 

Eightieth Congress, June 25, 1948, ap- 
propriated $75 million. 

June 25, 1948, we appropriated $225 
million. 

Highty-first Congress, June 23, 1949, 
appropriated $40 million. 

Eighty-first Congress, June 30, 1949, 
appropriated $275 million. 

Eighty-first Congress, June 30, 1949, 
appropriated $250 million. 

Eighty-first Congress, September 6, 
1950, appropriated $365 million. 

Eighty-first Congress, September 6, 
1950, appropriated $240 million. 

Eighty-first Congress, September 27, 
1950, appropriated $573,232,449. 

Eighty-first Congress, January 6, 1951, 
appropriated $1,834,911. 

Eighty-second Congress, November 1, 
1951, appropriated $590,216,500. 

Eighty-second Congress, November 1, 
1951, appropriated $260 million. 

Righty-second Congress, July 25, 1952, 
appropriated $203,979,000. 

Eighty-third Congress, August 26, 
1954, appropriated $379,952,000. 

The 84th Congress, June 30, 1955, ap- 
propriated $321,721,000. 

The 84th Congress, the last session, 
June 30, 1956, appropriated $27,400,000. 

This makes a total appropriation of 
$5,871,411,949 under Public Laws 117 and 
520. 

Mr. Chairman, I quote those figures 
because I think the House should know 
that this has been a wise investment by 
the Congress. I am informed, and I þe- 
lieve reliably so, that today we can sell 
what we have in the stockpile and we 
will have a balance of some $3 billion 
profit which would go into the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. In just a moment. 

I do not believe there is any other pro- 
gram in which this Congress has in- 
vested its money that has turned out to 
be a wiser investment than that. 

I am not objecting to the present cut. 
The only thing I want is to have the 
House and the country know the facts. 

This program carries about 74 to 76 
items; sometimes we drop out one or 
more. The rotation system which in- 


cludes in this last year castor oil to cot- 


ton—it is not generally known but we 
do of course stockpile those items—we 
have never lost a dime, as far as I can 
determine from the best information I 
have, on the rotation of these items; we 
have actually made some money. In 
my opinion they have been rotated very 
wisely. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one little ob- 
servation at that point? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 
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Mr. THOMAS. First, may I say to 
my friend that I believe he is the author- 
ity in the House on stockpiling. 

Mr. DURHAM. I thank the great 
chairman of this committee. I am not 
an authority—just trying not ever to be 
caught in the same situation we were in 
1939 as long as I remain a Member of 
this body. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman has 
certainly worked at it and worked hard 
at it, and we take off our hats to the 
gentleman. But the rotation program 
costs us about $10 million a year loss. 

Mr. DURHAM. I believe there is some 
disagreement as to that figure of cost. 

Mr. THOMAS. When you buy so 
many thousand gallons of oil and there- 
after sell it at less than you paid for it 
there is bound to be some loss. 

Mr. DURHAM. The costs of storage 
have been added and I do not think they 
should have been included in the actual 
sale price. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman 
yield at that point? That is precisely 
the point I wanted to ask about when 
I requested the gentleman to yield 
before. 

Mr. DURHAM. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina who 
is a valuable member of this committee. 

Mr. JONAS. Before I read from the 
record I want to say that I am in full 
agreement with the gentleman. The 
committee action in this instance repre- 
sented the composite view of the com- 
mittee and not necessarily the individual 
views of the members. I personally 
happen to have quite serious misgivings 
as to this particular cut and I was anx- 
ious about it. 

Mr. DURHAM. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I am not complaining about 
the cut. ‘The only thing I am trying to 
do is to have this matter brought out 
fully and to show that the Congress has 
not made a bad investment in this mat- 
ter of stockpiling strategic and critical 
materials. 

Mr. JONAS. The following testimony 
from page 976 of our hearings will clear 
this point up and shows that we have a 
paper profit of over $300 million in the 
program at current prices: 

Mr. MEDLEY. The total availability under 
all prior appropriations and rotation receipts 
and so on is $6,352,691,135. The obligations 
which would include all costs including the 
purchase of materials as of December 31 is 
$5,987,298,027. 

Mr. THomas. With that you have a $300 
million profit out of a $6 billion transaction, 
Mr. MEDLEY. That would be about right. 

Mr. THOMAS. I don’t know how you arrived 
at that. I hope it is an accurate figure. 

Mr. MEDLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. How do you arrive at it? 

Mr. MEDLEY. Well, that is just all the costs. 
That is the cumulative obligations on the 
program, including everything. 

Mr. THomas. I hope your figure is a little 
better estimate than the way you figure your 
purchases over at the CCC. 

The rotation figure for the last 2 or 3 years 
has shown a loss of about $10 million. 

Mr. MEDLEY. That is included in that. Of 
the $5.9 billion figure, $5.2 is materials and 
$698 million is for all other. 


Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman’s fig- 
ures may be correct, and I suppose they 
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should be correct. The only thing that 
the Committee on Armed Services has 
to go by is the report that is required to 
be sent to the committee which, as the 
gentleman knows, is secret and cannot 
be quoted on the floor of the House. 
The 6 months report has not come up to 
the committee, which I complained 
about because I think it should be made 
available. I do not know if they have 
made the secret figures available to the 
committee. They do make them avail- 
able to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that the 
committee will not cut out what has been 
left in the appropriation because I do 
feel that this House should show to the 
Department of Defense and the country 
at large that this program that we be- 
lieve in is one that has been conducted 
in a wise manner. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macx]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest and some concern to what seems 
to be a new policy being adopted by the 
Government in abandoning the provid- 
igg of interest payments on money in 
these reserve funds which the Federal 
Government uses for the operation and 
expenses of the Government. Accord- 
ing to the actuaries it is going to be 
necessary to make these funds sound 
and solvent and that three factors must 
be considered. 

The first is that the employees shall 
pay into the reserve fund 6% percent 
of their total salaries; second, that the 
Federal Government shall match that 
payment by a-7 percent payment, and, 
third, to make the fund actuarily sound 
the Federal Government must pay in- 
terest on any of the money that it bor- 
rows from this fund and uses in the op- 
eration of the Government. We pay that 
interest not only on the Federal employ- 
ees’ fund but we pay it also on the rail- 
road retirement fund and also upon the 
social security fund. 

This money in the Federal employees’ 
retirement fund does not belong to all 
the people of the United States but only 
to those approximately 24% million per- 
sons who in the past or who at the pres- 
ent time qualify for retirement benefits 
from the Federal Government. If we 
withdraw the payments of interest on 
this fund, then, of course, the time is 
going to come when the fund will not 
be actuarily sound and the Government 
after 1972 will be called upon to pay out 
of the General Treasury increased sums 
of money. 

I am not opposed to this particular 
provision in the pending bill, but I am 
concerned that this practice will be con- 
tinued in the future and thereby make 
the entire fund insolvent after a period 
of time unless, perhaps, we adopt the 
policy of paying for these benefits out of 
the Treasury of the United States by 
printing press money, which would be 
inflationary. In the long run I think we 
should always maintain a sound policy 
for the payment of these benefits to 
Federal workers, and insist that they 
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contribute and that the Federal Govern- 
ment contribute, and that we pay inter- 
est on this fund, so that we will not be 
called upon ultimately to make a contri- 
bution from the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to compliment 
my distinguished friend for that good, 
commonsense statement he is making. 
Let me suggest to the gentleman that if 
the budget does not come up with a rea- 
sonable payment to this fund next year, 
I hope the gentleman will support us 
when we come in with some money to go 
into that fund. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman for his statement. Ihope 
the committee will not permit this prac- 
tice to spread to the railroad retirement 
fund or to the social-security fund, mak- 
ing those funds less actuarially sound 
than they otherwise might be. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I want to reiterate what 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas], said: 
and I want to commend the gentleman 
now addressing the committee for the 
excellent statement which he is making. 
I am also concerned about the fact there 
is not as much going into this fund as 
there should be. There is a lack of ap- 
propriation of $564 million which I think 
is the interest on the deficit in the fund 
now. I hope that the gentleman might 
give us the benefit of his knowledge as to 
whether or not he thought we ought to 
be making the appropriation of $564 
million this year or whether we ought 
to let it go over for another couple of 
years. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The 
Chairman of Civil Service recommended 
to the Budget, as I recall the testimony, 
that an appropriation of $542 million 
should be made. The Budget has rec- 
ommended against that. The commit- 
tee has taken no action. 

Mr. YATES. It was stricken out of 
the budget. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I know 
that. I think we should continue as 
we are and not try to change it in this 
particular bill, but in the future I do 
not think we should avoid the payment 
of interest. I am much interested in 
social security and all retirement sys- 
tems. Those who retire need reason- 
able pensions, for two reasons. I think 
a person in his old age should have a 
reasonable amount of income or retire- 
ment pension, not an extravagant 
amount but a reasonable amount, and 
I also think that everyone in this coun- 
try who works should pay every payday 
into pension funds so that he may 
secure benefits in his old age, not only 
for his own sake but to protect the 
general taxpayers of the United States 
so that he will not become dependent 
upon them. I believe in compulsory 
insurance to prevent people from be- 
coming a burden upon the American 
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taxpayers by paying something every 
payday toward their own welfare. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the stock- 
piling program, I think it should be 
brought to the attention of the House 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion and the armed services people and 
everybody concerned came to the com- 
mittee. They brought their documents, 
call them top secret, middle secret, or 
what kind of secret you want to, but we 
let most of it be off the record, and may- 
be that is a little window dressing. I 
did not see anything too secret about it. 
But, anyway, they wanted it secret, and 
we respected their wishes. But, we did 
study the problem, and we gave it per- 
haps the best that we were capable of 
giving it. I want to remind the House 
of one thing: This stockpiling program 
is based upon a 5-year war, and I re- 
peat the statement I made earlier in 
the day. Do you think if we have an 
atomic war that it will last 3 years, 2 
years, 1 year, 6 months, 30 days, or 
what? Maybe 30 days is a better guess. 
And, when you get through, you will have 
41% years’ supply of these critical ma- 
terials in your warehouses, and what are 
you going to do with them? Now, that 
is something to think about. We did 
not try to bring this program to a halt. 
My judgment is that we better give it 
some thinking, because it has reached 
the point now where I doubt it is doing 
too much good. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Referring to line 23, 
page 3, of the bill, what is the meaning 
of this language? 

That nothing in sections 281 or 283 of title 
18, United States Code, or in section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99) shall 
be deemed to apply to any person because 
of appointment for part-time or intermit- 
tent service— 


And so on and so forth. What is the 
meaning of that? 

Mr. THOMAS. Title 18 is the penal 
code of the United States. This is 
dealing with United States employees 
serving on international organizations 
in New York, the United Nations, and 
this is a board set up to screen our own 
employees. There is an Executive Order 
1042 dated January 9, 1953, setting up 
that commission. 

Mr. GROSS. “That nothing shall be 
deemed to apply to any person because of 
appointment for part-time or intermit- 
tent service.” 

If the gentleman can boil that down 
to a few words, I should like to know 
what it means. i 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the conflict of 
interest statute. That means when they 
go in there to serve on this board they 
shall not be prohibited from serving in 
other public office or be subject to a 
$10,000 fine if they have other business 
with the Government. The board ren- 
ders advisory opinions as to the integrity 
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of personnel to be employed by interna- 
tional organizations. It is intermittent 
rather than full annual employment 
and they are performing a service for 
the Government when they serve on the 
board. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
sundry independent, executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, namely. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. IKarp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6070) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


NEW ENGLAND INVITES HER SONS 
AND DAUGHTERS FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLD TO ATTEND 1958 RE- 
UNION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, from the 
first person who stepped ashore from the 
Mayflower, to the latest refugee from the 
Red terror in Hungary, every person who 
has roots or residence in New England 
is proud to be a member of the “Yankee 
family.” 

From the Lawrences and the Lowells 
to the Zelinskis—all have contributed 
something to the Yankee character and 
to the Yankee record of self-reliance and 
town-meeting democracy. 

It was here that the United States was 
born, and the course of its future was 
outlined in a manner that, even today, 
shapes the development of our country 
in meeting its new responsibilities. 

Wherever you go, you will find de- 
scendants of New England. 

Our forefathers lighted the torch of 
liberty at Lexington and Concord. 

Wagon trains of our pioneers opened 
the trails to Ohio, Kansas, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Authors and statesmen, preachers and 
patriots—they and their courageous 
womenfolk always faced forward, as 
they are doing on the new frontiers of 
medical research and scientific progress 
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in the outstanding universities and lab- 
oratories of New England today. 

From village church to happy home, 
New England nourishes the great Ameri- 
can adventure. 

Her sons and daughters have carried 
this freedom spirit to all parts of the 
world. 

The time for a reunion of this wonder- 
ful Yankee family nears. 

It is scheduled for the whole of 1958, 
with a calendar chock full of interesting 
events. 

Yankees everywhere—Adamses, and 
O’Briens, and Pappalardos—all make 
plans now to attend the Yankee home- 
coming in 1958. 

For all roads will lead to New England 
hospitality. 


STEPS TOWARD A SOLUTION OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the establishment of a United 
Nations administration over the Gaza 
Strip and the stationing of United Na- 
tions Emergency Forces at Sharm-el- 
Sheikh on the Gulf of Aqaba are welcome 
steps toward a solution of the Middle 
East crisis. All of us know that from 
bases in these areas the economy and 
security of Israel were gravely threat- 
ened, and that Israel took action to oc- 
cupy and destroy these bases only after 
severe provocation. For their courage 
and cooperation in evacuating these 
danger points, the people of Israel and 
their Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion, 
are worthy of our warm congratulations. 

At the same time all of us must realize 
that these steps by Israel and the United 
Nations mark no more than the begin- 
ning of a new effort to establish peace 
in the area which must be vigorous and 
decisive. The problems are many and 
complex. But we must come to grips 
with them quickly, and by working 
within the United Nations as well as by 
direct diplomatic action hasten the day 
of their solution. 

Our responsibility in persuading Israel 
to withdraw from Aqaba and the Gaza 
Strip had been headlined in every news- 
paper in the country. Israel’s action 
was based on faith in our word, faith 
in certain assumptions that were encour- 
aged by the exchange of notes between 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minis- 
ter Ben-Gurion. They were additionally 
encouraged by the talks between Secre- 
tary Dulles and Israeli Ambassador 
Eban. These assumptions included 
United Nations control of the Gaza Strip 
in order to prevent any renewal of feda- 
yeen raids, freedom of passage through 
the Straits of Tiran, and freedom of 
passage through the Suez Canal. 

It is evident to all that if we are to de- 
fend this region successfully against 
Communist aggression, we must move 
swiftly to clear away the conditions 
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which invite Communist infiltration and 
subversion. The United States has a 
very real stake in a Middle East peace be- 
cause it is directly related to our defense 
of democracy and the free world. 

In the critical months that have just 
elapsed, the problems which divide and 
agitate the Near East have become clear- 
ly defined. The positive steps that we 
must take in order to settle these prob- 
lems have also become clear. It is ob- 
vious. that the hostile acts of raid and 
blockade which Egypt and the Arab 
states have been waging against Israel 
in violation of the 1949 armistice agree- 
ment must never be resumed. To insure 
that condition, the United Nations 
Emergency Force and administration 
must remain in the Gaza Strip until 
satisfactory peace arrangements can be 
reached. There must be no weakening 
in the vigilance against fedayeen ma- 
rauders lest this slender finger of land 
pointed at the heart of Israel become 
once more a scene of carnage and de- 
struction. If past experience can serve 
as our guide, we must never allow 
Egyptian forces to return to the Gaza 
Strip. 

The United Nations Emergency Force 
must also remain in Sharm-el-Sheikh 
so that the blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba 
shall not be resumed. The Egyptian guns 
that formerly commanded the Straits of 
Tiran leading into the gulf have been 
silenced and the gun emplacements 
blown up by the Israeli Army. There is 
no reason why the Egyptian fortifica- 
tions on this desolate barren strip of land 
at the tip of the Sinai Peninsula should 
ever be rebuilt. The Straits of Tiran are 
an international waterway between the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba, and the 
right of unrestricted passage through 
these waters has been affirmed by our 
Government and other maritime nations. 
Secretary of State Dulles has said that 
the United States is prepared to “exer- 
cise the right of free and innocent pas- 
sage” for American ships through the 
straits and to join with other nations to 
secure general recognition of this right 
for the ships of all nations. It would 
therefore be a serious setback to the com- 
merce and development of the Middle 
East if this international waterway did 
not remain open to the world’s shipping. 

Equally grave would be the conse- 
quences if Egypt were to prevent Israeli 
shipping from using the Suez Canal when 
that important waterway is reopened. 
There is a long history of protests by the 
United States and other maritime powers 
against Egypt’s ban on the passage of 
Israeli and Israel-bound shipping, and 
in September 1951, the United Nations 
Security Council denied Egypt’s claim to 
belligerent rights and called upon Egypt 
to stop restricting such shipping. We 
also called the attention of Egypt to the 
fact that such an act was a gross viola- 
tion of the armistice agreement with 
Israel and urged her to comply with the 
resolution of the United Nations Security 
Council. There is no reason why Egypt 
cannot be persuaded to obey this United 
Nations resolution if we make the effort. 

The importance of observing the 
armistice agreement has been giyen fresh 
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emphasis in recent weeks by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. They 
left no room for doubt that we intend to 
insure free and innocent passage of ships 
of all nations through the Suez Canal as 
of right and not on sufferance. The 
world will once more be placed in an in- 
tolerable position if it subjects this right 
to the whims and pressures of Egyptian 
domestic politics. 

Most important of all, we must demand 
scrupulous observation of the clause in 
the armistice agreement which rules out 
any belligerent rights, any claim to rights 
under a state of war. Egypt should be 
reminded as forcefully as necessary that 
we will not permit any resumption of 
warlike acts in the Middle East. 

The urgency in the Middle East which 
President Eisenhower has referred to ap- 
plies to the Egyptian actions as much as 
it does to Communist aggression. We 
must move swiftly and decisively to pre- 
vent any return to the conditions which 
led to hostilities last year. The great 
prestige and influence of our country 
should be directed toward the establish- 
ment of new circumstances which will 
make peace possible. We must give sub- 
stance to the promise made by President 
Eisenhower to Israel’s Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion when he said in his letter of 
March 2 that it has always been the view 
of this Government that a united effort 
should be made by all the nations to 
bring about conditions in the area more 
stable, more tranquil and more condu- 
cive to the general welfare than those 
which had previously existed. 

To bring about these conditions there 
must be an end to the traffic in arms in 
the area. There must be an end to the 
persecution of Jews in Egypt and an end 
to the hostile acts of one nation against 
another. And there must be a new þe- 
ginning in negotiations for peace with 
Israel, and a start in the resettlement 
of the Arab refugees in Arab lands which 
urgently need this population. Only in 
this way can some measure of stability 
be established and the freedom of great 
international waterways be maintained. 
We would be deluding ourselves and the 
rest of the world if we settled for less. 
Only with peace can the great projects 
for regional development, for highways 
and the harnessing of water resources 
for the benefit of all get under way. By 
creating high living standards and an 
atmosphere in which peace and freedom 
can thrive, by giving each man a stake 
to work and fight for, we can keep com- 
munism out and go forward with the 
development of the Middle East. 


THE CCNSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a short while back this body celebrated 
its 168th anniversary. This date was not 
only important because it marked the 
birthday of this great body, but because 
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tt marked the anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the operation of a great constitu- 
tional form of government. 

Our history is a testimony to the suffi- 
ciency of our Constitution. The institu- 
tions established by the greatest single 
document ever created by man in his 
search for enlightened self-government 
have stood the test of time. 

The three branches of our Federal sys- 
tem have over the years brought dignity 
and respect to their respective branches. 
This is acknowledged by the vast major- 
ity of our people. It is recognized that 
each has acted in the best interest of all 
consistent with the wishes and demands 
of the governed. 

None of the three branches had ac- 
quired a higher reputation or enjoyed 
more respect of the Nation as a whole 
than the judiciary. Over a period of one 
and three-quarters centuries the Su- 
preme Court had come to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the bar of the country, as well 
as the courts of the various States as no 
other court in the world. Its orders and 
decisions were accepted and followed 
with respect, although not always with 
complete agreement. ‘This reputation 
and the respect for its opinions were not 
something conferred by a legislative act 
or an Executive pronouncement. It was, 
rather, an accomplishment earned by 
years of strict adherence to the law as it 
was written and enacted by the proper 
forums. 

It is sometimes amazing to realize the 
degree of legal thinking that dominates 
our form of government. Every act of 
the Congress, every order or move by the 
Executive must be considered in relation 
to our Constitution and the powers con- 
ferred thereby. Ultimately every ac- 
tion of Government is subject to review 
by legal tests and consideration and may 
result in litigation eventually coming be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

It is not only desirable but absolutely 
essential that the Court enjoy the re- 
spect, not only of all branches of Gov- 
ernment, national and local, but also 
that of the bar and the bench as well as 
the people whose very lives its decisions 
affect. 

When we examine the history of the 
Supreme Court we find that its reputa- 
tion did not come upon it overnight but 
rather was earned painstakingly by ren- 
dering decisions based on the law as it 
was, and not as the Court thought it 
ought to be. I am sure that there have 
been many decisions rendered which did 
not necessarily express the economic or 
social philosophy of the individual mem- 
bers of the Court. However, as a rule in 
the past they proved their judicial tem- 
perament by proclaiming the law as it 
was found on the statute books or in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The decisions of our present Supreme 
Court are slowly but surely destroying 
this confidence of the people and their 

elected representatives as.well as the 
subordinate judicial bodies of this coun- 
try. Evidence is daily accumulating 
that serious, patriotic Americans are 
finding it impossible to accept the efforts 
of the Court to usurp the power of the 
other constitutional bodies of our Gov- 
ernment. More and more we find the 
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challenge to the Supreme Court’s inva- 
sion of reserved powers and its bare grab 
for power being shouldered by those in- 
struments of government closes to the 
people. 

Not only is the Court’s unwarranted 
attempt to impose its social philosophy 
upon the people by its decisions and or- 
ders being resisted by individuals and 
groups, but also by legislative bodies and 
our State courts. 

I was impressed by the latest State 
court decision which found it necessary 
to deny the Supreme Court the authority 
to invade its jurisdiction. I refer to the 
decision of the State Supreme Court of 
Florida announced March 8, 1957. 

This is the third State supreme court 
in the recent past that has found it nec- 
essary to reject an opinion of the United 
State Supreme Court, which had, by a 
most unique and possibly illegal means, 
tried to usurp the power of a jurisdiction 
reserved to another branch of our gov- 
ernment, that of the right of a State 
court to control its own discretionary 
process. 

The first case in which a State court 
found it necessary to deliver a stinging, 
but merited, rebuke to the Supreme 
Court for unauthorized meddling in the 
affairs of the State was in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Georgia. In this 
case, Williams against State of Georgia, 
the Supreme Court attempted to invade 


. the jurisdiction of the State courts in a 


matter strictly reserved for State deter- 
mination. 

The case involved a Negro who had 
been convicted of murder by a jury and 
sentenced to death by the trial court. 
After sentence was imposed the defend- 
ant filed a formal motion for a new trial, 
which was later amended, and then over- 
ruled. Exceptions were filed; the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia affirmed the 
conviction, and the defendant was again 
sentenced to death. At this stage in the 
proceedings the defendant filed an ex- 
traordinary motion for a new trial, 
claiming for the first time that his con- 
viction was invalid because of a defect 
in selecting the jury panel from which 
the jury was drawn that convicted him. 
Georgia law provides that the jury panel 
must be challenged before the panel is 
put upon the defendant. If the panel 
is not thus challenged, the issue cannot 
later be raised and is considered waived 
once and for all. Therefore, after due 
consideration, the trial court dismissed 
the motion. This dismissal also was ap- 
pealed to the supreme court of the State, 
where it was affirmed, the court holding 
that the challenge to the panel was made 
too late, and that the grounds for the 
motion were insufficient. 

Certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
United States was granted and after a 
hearing the Court remanded the case to 
the Supreme Court of Georgia for recon- 
sideration. 

The Federal court after acknowledg- 
ing that a State procedural rule such as 
that applicable in Georgia was recog- 
nized as a valid exercise of State power 
concluded that the trial court and the 
Supreme Court of Georgia though pos- 
sessed of power to do so under State law 
had declined to grant the motion and 
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that in view of the extraordinary facts of 
the case orderly procedure required that 
the case be remanded to the State su- 
preme court for reconsideration. The 
court did not reverse; it did not affirm; it 
did not find error; it found that the 
Georgia law vested in the trial court dis- 
eretion in ruling upon an extraordinary 
motion for a new trial and apparently 
concluded therefrom that the Supreme 
Court of Georgia should reverse the trial 
court because the discretion was not ex- 
ercised as the Supreme Court of the 
United States would have exercised it. 

Headnotes 2 and 3 to the Court’s de- 
cision (349 U. S. 375) are as follows: 

2. A review of the Georgia decisions leads 
tu the conclusion that the trial court and 
the State supreme court in this case de- 
clined to grant petitioner’s motion though 
possessed of the power to do so under State 
law. 

3. In view of the extraordinary facts of 
this case, orderly procedure requires a re- 
mand to the State Supreme Court for recon- 
sideration, and it is so remanded. 


This was a blatant attempt, in the ab- 
sence of any legal ground for interfer- 
ing with the Georgia court’s decision, 
to impose, by a circuitous use of language 
the will of the Federal Supreme Court 
on the Georgia court. It was an out- 
right attempt because of the prestige of 
the Supreme Court to frighten a State 
court into a position of servitude. 

I am glad to say that the Georgia 
court recognized this attempt for what 
it was and refused to be intimidated. I 
might say that it hastened to reply to 
the Supreme Court not only by adhering 
to its decision but stating as follows: 


The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
or to the people * * * (Constitution of the 
United States, 10th amendment). Even 
though Executive and legislators, not being 
constitutional lawyers, might often overstep 
the foregoing unambiguous constitutional 
prohibition of Federal invasion of State 
jurisdiction, there can never be an accept- 
able excuse for judicial failure to strictly 
observe it. This court bows to the Supreme 
Court on all Federal questions of law but 
we will not supinely surrender sovereign 
powers of this State. 

In this case the opinion of the majority 
of that Court recognizes that this court 
decided the case according to established 
rules of law and that no Federal jurisdiction 
existed which would authorize that Court to 
render a judgment either affirming or re- 
versing the judgment of this court, which 
are the only judgments by that Court that 
this court can constitutionally recognize. 

The Supreme Court (349 U. S. 375, 75 S. Ct. 
814) undertakes to remand the case for fur- 
ther consideration, and in their opinion has 
pointed to Georgia law vesting in trial judge 
discretion in ruling upon an extraordinary 
motion for new trial and apparently con- 
cluded therefrom that this court should 
reverse the trial court because that discre- 
tion was not exercised in the way that the 
Supreme Court would have exercised it. We 
know and respect the universally recognized 
rule that the exercise of discretion never 
authorizes a violation or defiance of law. 
In this case, as pointed out by us, that law is 
that the question sought to be raised must 
be raised before trial and not otherwise. 

Not in recognition of any jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court to influence or in any 
manner to interfere with the functioning of 
this court on strictly State questions, but 
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solely for the purpose of completing the rec- 
ord in this court in a case that was first 
decided by us in 1958, and to avoid further 
delay, we state that our opinion in Williams 
v. State (210 Ga. 665, 82 S. E. 2d 217) is sup- 
ported by sound and unchallenged law, con- 
forms with the State and Federal Constitu- 
tions, and stands as the judgment of all 
seven of the justices of this court. 


This commendable stand for independ- 
ence was soon followed by the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals in a case in- 
volving the application of a Virginia 
State statute. In this case the Supreme 
Court attempted, by remanding the case 
to the Virginia court for further action, 
to require that court to conform its views 
to that of the Federal Supreme Court 
even though it could find no legitimate 
grounds for reversal. 

The case of Naim against Naim was a 
suit originally brought inthecircuit court 
of Portsmouth, Va., to annul a marriage 
between a white person and a Chinese. 
A valid Virginia statute prohibited all 
such marriages and declared same void. 
The facts were not in dispute. The cir- 
cuit court granted the petition for annul- 
ment and on appeal the Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals affirmed, holding 
that the State acting through its court 
properly exercised its power respecting 
marriage. 

On appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court, that Court in a per curiam 
decision stated: 

The inadequacy of the record as to the re- 
lationship of the parties to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia at the time of the mar- 
riage in North Carolina and upon their re- 
turn to Virginia, and the failure of the parties 
to bring here all questions relevant to the 
disposition of the case, prevents the con- 
stitutional issue of the validity of the Vir- 
ginia statute on miscegenation tendered here 
being considered in clean-cut and concrete 
form, unclouded by such problems. (Rescue 
Army v. Municipal Court (331 U. S. 549, 
584).) The judgment is vacated and the case 
remanded to the supreme court of appeals 
in order that the case may be returned to the 
‘circuit court of the city of Portsmouth for 
action not inconsistent with this opinion. 


In reply, the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals on January 18, 1956, notified the 
Federal Supreme Court that it refused to 
take further action, stating: 

The record before the circuit court of the 
city of Portsmouth was adequate for a de- 
cision of the issues presented to it. The 
record before this court was adequate for 
deciding the issues on review. The decision 
of the circuit court adjudicated the issues 
presented to that court. The decision of this 
court adjudicated the issues presented to it. 
The decree of the trial court and the decree 
of this court affirming it have become final 
so far as these courts are concerned. 


Thus the Virginia Supreme Court re- 
fused to be intimidated by the Federal 
Supreme Court into taking action con- 
trary to the established law and pro- 
cedure which the United States Supreme 
Court must have known or could have 
ascertained. 

By rejecting this unwarranted in- 
vasion of the jurisdiction reserved to the 
State of Virginia, this State court has 
taken its place by the side of Georgia 
in drawing a line beyond which they will 
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not allow the Supreme Court to usurp 
authority which it does not possess. 

This was another. commendable dem- 
onstration of the determination of our 
State courts to remain free of outside 
domination. 

On March 8, 1957, it again became 
necessary for a State tribunal to rise up 
and assert its judicial independence. 
The Supreme Court of the State of Flor- 
ida did this in a case involving the ad- 
mission of a Negro to the University of 
Florida Law School. 

The opinion of the court is so clear 
and succinct on the major point that I 
shall quote a considerable portion of it: 


This litigation is concerned with the rights 
of the Relator, a Negro, to be admitted to 
the University of Florida Law School, pro- 
vided he meets the entrance requirements 
applicable to all students. The history of 
the litigation is set forth in State ez rel. 
Hawkins v. Board of Control ((Fla. 1955) 83 
So. 2d 20), our latest decision in the con- 
troversy, referred to hereafter as the 1955 
decision. 

Our 1955 decision was entered in response 
to the mandate of the United States Su- 
preme Court in State ex rel. Hawkins v. 
Board of Control ((May 1954) 347 U. S. 971), 
directing this court to reconsider its deci- 
sion in State ex rel. Hawkins v. Board of 
Control ((Fla. 1952) 60 So. 2d 162) (the 
1952 decision hereafter), “in the light of the 
Segregation Cases decided May 17, 1954 
(Brown v. Board of Education, Etc. (347 U. S. 
483)) and. conditions that now prevail.” 
Since this court has held in a long line of 
decisions that it is bound by the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court “con- 
struing the meaning and effect of acts of 
Congress and those provisions of the Na- 
tional Constitution which restrict the pow- 
ers of the States,” (Miami Home Milk Pro- 
ducers Association v. Milk Control Board 
((1936) 169 So. 541, 124 Fla. 797)), we held 
in our 1955 decision, under the authority of 
Brown v. Board of Education etc., (supra, 
347 U. S. 483), that the Relator could not 
be denied admission to the University of 
Florida Law School solely because of his 
race. In the exercise of our discretion, how- 
ever, we decided to withhold the issuance of 
a peremptory writ of mandamus in the 


‘cause, pending a subsequent determination 


of law and fact as to the time when the 
Relator should be admitted to that institu- 
tion; and the Honorable John A. H. Mur- 
phree, Resident Circuit Judge of the circuit 
in which the University is located, was ap- 
pointed as the commissioner of this court 
to take testimony on behalf of the Relator 
and the Respondents, members of the Board 
of Control, relating to the factual issue. Our 
decision in this respect was based on two 
considerations, one a Federal and the other 
a State ground: (1) The application to the 
controversy of the formula set out in the 
so-called implementation decision (Brown v. 
Board of Education of Topeka (349, U. S. 
295)); and (2) the exercise of our tradi- 
tional power as a State court to decline to 
issue the extraordinary writ of mandamus 
if to do so would tend to work a serious 
public mischief. City of Safety Harbor v. 
State ((1939) 136 Fla. 636, 187 So. 178), 
State ex rel. Carson v. Bateman (181 Fla. 625, 
180 So. 22); State ex rel. Gibson v. City of 
Lakeland (126 Fla. 342, 171 So. 227); State 
ex rel. Bottome v. City of St. Petersburg (126 
Fla. 233, 170 So. 730). 

The Relator then filed a petition for 
certiorari in the United States Supreme 
Court to review our 1955 decision on the 
ground that the decision in the Brown case 
(347 U. S. 483), did not apply to “State 
junior colleges, colleges, graduate and pro- 
fessional schools.” The Court disposed of 
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this petition by a short but not entirely 
unambiguous opinion, dated March 12, 1956, 
reading as follows: 

“Per curiam. 

“The petition for certiorari is denied. 

“On May 24, 1954, we issued a mandate in 
this case to the Supreme Court of Florida 
(347 U.S. 971). We directed that the case be 
reconsidered in light of our decision in the 
segregation cases decided May 17, 1954 
(Brown v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 
483)). In doing so, we did not imply that 
decrees involving graduate study present 
the problems of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. We had theretofore, in three 
cases, ordered the admission of Negro appli- 
cants to graduate schools without discrimi- 
nation because of color. (Sweatt v. Painter 
(339 U. S. 629); Sipwel v. Board of Regents 
of the University of Oklahoma (332 U. S. 
631); cf. McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Re- 
gents jor Higher Education (339 U. S. 637).) 
Thus, our second decision in the Brown case, 
349 U. S. 294, which implemented the earlier 
one, had no application to a case involving a 
Negro applying for admission to a State law 
school. Accordingly, the mandate of May 24, 
1954, is recalled and is vacated. In lieu 
thereof, the following order is entered: 

“Per curiam: The petition for writ of 
certiorari is granted. The judgment is va- 
cated and the case is remanded on the au- 
thority of the segregation cases decided May 
17, 1954 (Brown v. Board of Education (347 
U. S. 483)). As this case involves the ad- 
mission of a Negro to a graduate profes- 
sional school, there is no reason for delay. 
He is entitled to prompt admission under the 
rules and regulations applicable to other 
qualified candidates. Sweatt v. Painter (839 
U. S. 629); Sipuel v. Board of Regents of the 
University of Oklahoma (882 U. S. 631); cf. 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education (339 U. S. 687) .” 

The cause is now before this court on the 
Relator’s motion for a peremptory writ of 
mandamus to compel the Respondents to ad- 
mit him to the University of Florida Law 
School, his contention being that the above- 
quoted opinion entitles him to immediate 
admission, provided he is otherwise qualified, 
without regard to the outcome of the factual 
study which was in progress at the time of 
the filing of his motion and which has now 
been concluded. 

There can be no doubt that, by revising its 
May 1954 mandate directed to our 1952 de- 
cision in the manner above noted, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States neatly, 
albeit laconically, cut off the Federal prop 
that supported, in part, our 1955 decision. 
But it will have been noted that the opinion 
stated that “the petition for certiorari is de- 
nied,” presumably referring to our 1955 deci- 
sion; and, this being so, our 1955 decision still 
stands, nonetheless firmly, on the State 
ground mentioned therein and referred to 
above. 

Indeed, it is unthinkable that the Supreme 
Court of the United States would attempt to 
convert into a writ of right that which has 
for centuries at common law and in this 
State been considered a discretionary writ; 
nor can we conceive that that Court would 
hold that the highest court of a sovereign 
State does not have the right to control the 
effective date of its own discretionary proc- 
ess. Yet, this would be the effect of the 
Court’s order, under the interpretation con- 
tended for by the Relator. We will not as- 
sume that the Court intended such a result. 

In what appears to be a progressive dis- 
appearance of State sovereignty, it is inter- 
esting to read certain decisions (among 


others) which the United States Supreme 


Court has handed down in recent months. 
See Railway Employees Dept., etc., et al. v. 
Hanson et al. ((May 1956) 100 L. Ed. (ad- 
vance), p. 638), holding that a union-shop 
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agreement negotiated between certain rail- 
roads and certain organizations of employees 
of such railroads which had been authorized 
by an act of the Congress superseded the 
right-to-work provisions of the Constitution 
of the State of Nebraska and the State stat- 
utes enacted pursuant thereto; Dantan 
George Rea v. United States of America 
((January 1956) 350 U. S. 214, 100 L. Ed. 
(advance), p. 213), holding that it was within 
the power of the Federal courts to enjoin 
an officer of the executive department of the 
Federal Government from testifying in a 
State court in a case involving a violation of 
a criminal statute of that State; Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania v. Steve Nelson 
((April 1956) 350 U. S. 497, 100 L. Ed. (ad- 
vance), p. 415), outlawing antisedition laws 
in 42 States, Alaska, and Hawaii; Griffin et al. 
v. People of the State of Illinois ((April 1956), 
100 L. Ed. (advance), p. 483), requiring the 
States to finance appeals by penniless per- 
sons convicted of crimes; Slochower v. Board 
of Higher Education of the City of New York 
((April 1956) 350 U. S. 551, 100 L. Ed. (ad- 
vance), p. 449), limiting the power of States 
and cities to discharge public employees 
when they plead the fifth amendment against 
‘self-incrimination in duly authorized in- 
quiries affecting the general welfare; Brow- 
der et al. v. Gayle et al. (142 F. Supp. 707 
(M. D. Ala. 1956)), affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, 77 S. Ct. 145, holding invalid statutes 
and ordinances requiring the segregation of 
the white and colored races in motorbuses 
operating in the city of Mongomery, Ala. 
‘It is a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” that the concept of States rights 
will not come to be of interest only to writers 
and students of history. Such concept is 
vital to the preservation of human liberties 
now. And whatever one’s ideology may be— 
whether one is a strong defender of State 
sovereignty or an equally fervent advocate 
of centralized government—we think the 
great majority of persons would agree that 
if the death knell of this fundamental princi- 
ple of Jeffersonian democracy is to be tolled, 
the bell should be rung by the people them- 
selves as the Constitution contemplates. 
President Lincoln’s words of warning are just 
as true today as they were almost a century 
ago, when he said in his first inaugural 
address on March 4, 1861: 

“If the policy of the Government upon 
vital questions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court * * * the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

And we do not feel it is amiss to refer to 
the following remarks made by George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address: 

“Tf, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the Constitution designates. But 
let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary weap- 
on by which free governments are destroyed.” 


This decision of the Florida court, 
while not in defiance of the Supreme 
Court, demonstrates that the court is not 
to be intimidated by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and that it intends to dis- 
charge its function in that area which 
has been constitutionally determined as 
its proper jurisdiction. 

The decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court are becoming so susceptible 
to legitimate criticism that when a Fed- 
eral court of appeals, following the Su- 
preme Court’s school-segregation opin- 
ion, ordered a United States district 
judge in Ohio to issue an order ending 
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segregation in the grade schools at Hills- 
boro, Ohio, the district judge refused to 
issue the order and demanded that he 
himself be given a hearing before the 
Supreme Court, and that the case be car- 
ried there in his own name. 

A recent decision of a Federal judge in 
Dallas, Tex., refused to order the schools 
in Dallas to integrate. This case in- 
volved a suit brought to compel the ad- 
mission of Negroes in the public schools 
of Dallas. After having heard testimony 
the court dismissed the case without 
prejudice. After appeal, the circuit 
court of appeals, through 2 of its 3 
judges, reversed and directed the trial 
court to afford the parties a full hearing 
on the issues tendered in their pleadings. 
The trial court complied and after af- 
fording a full hearing again dismissed 
the case without prejudice, stating that 
“if there are civil rights, there are also 
civil wrongs.” The judge pointed out 
that the facts revealed that to force im- 
mediate integration in the schools of 
Dallas would be unthinkable and un- 
bearably wrong. This Federal judge, re- 
ferring to the Supreme Court’s school- 
segregation decision in deciding this 
case, said that the Court had based that 
decision on no law, but rather on what 
the Court regarded as more authorita- 
tive, modern psychological knowledge. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the judge 
in this statement. The ignominy of the 
Court’s basic philosophy is the reliance 
on a science that is so new and untried, 
‘contrary to that of the law which has 
been tried and tested throughout the 
ages. 

On January 14 of this year the United 
States Supreme Court handed down a 
decision in an Alabama case that was so 
contrary to the law and facts that the 
circuit court judge in Selma, Ala., where 
the case originated, was forced to pub- 
licly chastise the High Court. 

The case involved the conviction of a 
Negro for rape anud nighttime burglary. 


On the night of the crime the defendant- 


was apprehended sometime after mid- 
night and held in the local jail on an 
open charge of investigation. The fol- 
lowing morning the defendant was ques- 
tioned, and againin the afternoon. Dur- 
ing this time he was allowed to talk with 
the sheriff from his home county, for he 
was a resident of an adjoining county 
and had requested such an interview. 
During the evening he confessed the 
crime. The following day after seeing 
his employer the defendant was trans- 
ferred to a State prison in another 
county in order to maintain his safe- 
keeping. During the week he was ques- 
tioned at various intervals and made at 
least one more confession. At the trial 
the defendant did not take the stand 
because he was unable to secure a stipu- 
lation from the prosecution to limit 
cross-examination to his confession. 
The trial resulted in his conviction, which 
was sustained by the Supreme Court of 
Alabama. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States granted certiorari ostensibly to 
determine whether the requirements of 
due process under the 14th amendment 
had been satisfied, particularly with re- 
gard to the admission of the confession. 
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Attorneys retained by the NAACP se- 
cured a reversal by the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the confession had 
been illegally obtained. 

Even the Supreme Court split on this 
decision, the minority holding that the 
reversal overstepped the boundary be- 
tween the Supreme Court’s function and 
that of the State courts in the admin- 
istration of State criminal justice. 

The judge of the State circuit court 
said that the Court had again abandoned 
the rules of law in reversing the con- 
viction. He stated and I quote: 


The opinion is the voice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but the hand is 
the hand of the NAACP. The opinion of 
the majority of the Court speaks the truth 
neither as to the facts nor as to the law. 
The opinion offends and is repugnant to 
judicial sensibilities and the good name of 
the people of Alabama. In the sacrifice of 
the South on the altar of the Supreme Court’s 
psychological and sociological omniscience 
the Fikes case is but another handful of salt 
to rub into our wounds. It is a damning 
confession and commentary on our times. 


The judge said the Supreme Court— 
has artfully contrived the opinion to give 
the impression that the first confession ob- 
tained from Fikes was on Thursday after his 
arrest on Sunday morning, and the unde- 
niable fact, as shown in the record of the 
trial, is that he had confessed to Capt. 
Wilson Baker on Sunday evening and that 
he was transferred to Kilby by order of 
Circuit Judge W. E. Callen on Monday for 
safekeeping. 


The judge continued: 

The ‘Court represents Fikes as an unedu- 
cated Negro, of low mentality, susceptible of 
pressure against his power of resistance and 
that what would be overpowering to the 
weak will or mind might be utterly ineffec- 
tive against an experienced criminal. 

In the record of trial he was shown to 
have been 27 years of age at the time of the 
commission of the offense, to have served 2 
years in the Army and 14 months of that 
time overseas, to be married and supporting 
a family of 3 children. 

He had been convicted in 3 burglary 
cases, had spent 2 years in the penitentiary 
of Alabama, and was on probation at the 
time of the commission of this offense. And 
further, he was then charged with the com- 
mission of six other capital offenses. The 
court prudently refrained from defining ‘“ex- 
perienced criminal” in the opinion. 


We all know that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have been more and 
more the object of widespread criticism 
by both the press, the bar and bench, as 
well as others ever alert to the invasion 
of our traditional liberty. It is doubly 
significant that we are finding the high- 
est courts of our States, together with 
the Federal district courts, increasingly 
taking issue with the Supreme Court as 
that body more and more encroaches 
upon the rights of the sovereign States. 

These decisions of the State tribunals 
are not decisions based on the emotion 
of social inequalities. They are well 
reasoned in law and are constitutionally 
sound. They reflect long and serious 
consideration of the issues involved. The 


men who render them are close to the 


people. Their decisions are based upon 
a recognition of facts as they exist and 
the law as it is and has been construed. 

It is indeed a deplorable thing that 
the highest court in our land is subject- 
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ing itself to the criticism of our State 
tribunals and subordinate Federal 
courts for its illegal efforts to gather 
unto itself the power and discretion 
rightfully belonging to the people, to the 
State courts, and to the Congress. 

If this invasion of jurisdiction reserved 
to other branches of our Government is 
not stopped it will eventually destroy 
free government as we have come to 
know it. 

The liberty that we enjoy cannot he 
taken for granted. Our constitutional 
guaranties will be lost one by one if we 
do not protect each and every one of 
them. No one, not even the present Su- 
preme Court would be so bold as to at- 
tempt to strike down our rights en bloc, 
but if we allow even one right to be dis- 
placed by an unauthorized act of the 
Court we are endangering the entire 
body of our constitutional rights. 

These tribunals of our States, as well 
as the subordinate Federal courts, are 
to be commended for recognizing the 
gravity of this trend in the power of the 
Supreme Court and for forthrightly 
standing up for those principles which 
we know are essential to our form of 
Government. 


EXTORTIONISTS ROBBING THE 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIONS, EM- 
PLOYERS, AND THE PUBLIC 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include certain news- 
paper articles, editorials, police court 
records, and probationary reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. js 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2, 1942, the United States Su- 
preme Court declared that the legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress to protect trade 
and commerce against interference by 
violence, threats, coercion, or interfer- 
ence, did not prevent the levying of trib- 
ute by the Teamsters upon produce or 
merchandise crossing a State line.’ 


1U. S. v. Local 807 (315 U. S. 521). 

2 Mr. Justice Byrnes delivered the opinion 
of the Court. Stating the facts he wrote: 

“The proof at the trial showed that the de- 
fending local 807 includes in its membership 
nearly all the motor truck drivers and helpers 
in the city of New York, and that during the 
period covered by the indictment defendants 
Campbell and Furey held office in the local as 
delegates in charge of the west side of Man- 
hattan and the other defendants were mem- 
bers. Large quantities of the merchandise 
which goes into the city from neighboring 
States are transported in “over-the-road” 
trucks which are usually manned by drivers 
and helpers who reside in the localities from 
which the shipments are made and who are 
consequently not members of local 807. 
Prior to the events covered by this indict- 
ment, it appears to have been customary for 
these out-of-State drivers to make deliveries 
to the warehouses of consignees in New York 
and then to pick up other merchandise from 
New York shippers for delivery on the return 
trip to consignees in the surrounding States. 
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Thereafter, in an attempt to make its 
original purpose effective the Congress 
passed the Hobbs amendment. That 
amendment,‘ thereafter repealed, was at 
the same time in substantially the same 
language, reenacted.® 

The creation of the Select Senate 
Committee To Investigate Improper Ac- 
tivities in Labor-Management Relations, 
for the first time gives promise of a 
thorough, complete, and effective ex- 
posé of the activities of racketeers. 

To the committee as chairman was 
assigned Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN. 
Other members are: Senators JoHN F. 
KENNEDY, Massachusetts, Sam J. ERVIN, 
JR., North Carolina, PAT McNamara, 
Michigan, Democrats; IRVING M. IVES, 
New York, JosEPH R. McCartHuy, Wiscon- 
sin, BARRY GOLDWATER, Arizona, KARL E. 
MouwnptT, South Dakota, Republicans. As 
chief counsel, the committee employed 
Robert Kennedy. 

The membership of the committee, ex- 
perienced as legislators and investigators, 
and the character of its staff, gives as- 
surance that neither politicians nor the 
millions at the command of those called 
before it will in any degree minimize the 
zeal, the thoroughness, the fairness, with 
which the committee will function, nor 
the soundness of its conclusions. 

It may be assumed that, with the ex- 
ception of the connection between a few 
labor leaders who have little regard for 
either morals or the law—the picture 
disclosed by the committee will be a 
repetition of illegal practices similar to 
those heretofore put on the record by 
previous investigations. 

The hearings of the Senate committee 
will, because of a changed attitude on 
the part of both union members and the 
public toward racketeering which has 
been and is practiced behind the cloak 
of unionism, be far more extensive 


revealing, appalling, and effective than 


“There was sufficient evidence to warrant 
a finding that the defendants conspired to 
use and did use violence and threats to ob- 
tain from the owners of these “over-the-road” 
trucks $9.42 for each large truck and $8.41 
for each small truck entering the city. 
These amounts were the regular union rates 
for a day’s work of driving and unloading. 
There was proof that in some cases the out- 
of-State driver was compelled to drive the 
truck to a point close to the city limits and 
there to turn it over to one or more of the 
defendants. These defendants would then 
drive the truck to its destination, do the un- 
loading, pick up the merchandise for the re- 
turn trip, and surrender the truck to the 
out-of-State driver at the point where they 
had taken it over. In other cases, according 
to the testimony, the money was demanded 
and obtained, but the owners or drivers re- 
jected the offers of the defendants to do or 
help with the driving or unloading. And in 
several cases the jury could have found that 
the defendants either failed to offer to work, 
or refused to work for the money when asked 
to do so. Eventually many of the owners 
signed contracts with local 807 under whose 
terms the defendants were to do the driving 
and unloading within the city and to receive 
regular union rates for the work. No serious 
question is raised by the evidence as to the 
ability of the defendants to perform the 
labor involved in these operations.” 

8 July 3, 1946. 

#60 Stat. 420. 

562 Stat., sec. 793. 
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any or all Congressional hearings here- 
tofore making inquiry in this field. 

Putting the finger on and publicizing 
the violence, the intimidation, which had 
been practiced against not only the pub- 
lic, but union members in good standing, 
will undoubtedly bring to the support of 
the committee many union men and 
women who will no longer be misled by 
the usual charge that hearings are in- 
spired by enemies of labor—if there be 
such—and for unionbusting purposes. 
Nor is it probable that the public will 
accept the unfounded charge that union 
Officials are “framed” when indicted.® 

One result will be overall legislation 
which will protect the civil rights of wage 
earners, employers, citizens generally, 
and the Federal Government. 

The McClellan committee, a few days 
ago, called attention to some of the po- 
litical activities of the Teamsters in 
Oregon. 

Perhaps the committee will place in the 
record some of the political contributions 
made by unions and the PAC to sena- 
torial and congressional candidates as 
shown by the reports filed with the Clerk 


of the Senate and the House.’ 


e Front page Labor’s Daily, March 16, 1957. 

7 See following editorial by David Lawrence 
dated February 16, 1956, quoting therefrom 
which shows contributions of $198,747: 


“CAMPAIGN COIN HAS TWO SIDES— WHOLE SYS- 
TEM OF POLITICAL DONATIONS CRITICIZED; $50 
LIMIT SUGGESTED 


“(By David Lawrence) 


“What’s all the fuss about the unsuccess= 
ful attempt of an oil company attorney to 
contribute a mere $2,500 to the campaign 
fund of Senator Case, Republican of South 
Dakota? What’s so novel about it? 

“For the records show that approximately 
$2 million was actually contributed and 
spent by labor groups in the 1954 Congres- 
sional campaign to reward Members of Con- 
gress who voted right and to punish those 
who voted wrong on legislative measures 
listed by labor unions. This list is published 
every campaign year as the acid test of 
whether certain candidates are indorsed or 
opposed by labor organizations having a 
pocketbook interest in the legislation. 

“The files in the office of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives show that, in con- 
nection with the 1954 Congressional cam- 
paign, AFL and CIO unions and independent 
labor organizations, through their own 
political committees, contributed to success- 
ful candidates for Congress: 

* * a s * 


“A total of $198,747. 

“The above-mentioned Senators are all 
men of integrity. Their names are given 
here only because the records show they 
received the largest total amounts from the 
labor union groups. Another $91,050 was 
spent by the labor union committees in un- 
successful attempts to elect their senatorial 
candidates in other States. 

“There was, of course, a huge sum spent 
to try to elect certain candidates in the 
House of Representatives. Generally speak- 
ing, the labor money went primarily to Dem- 
ocratic candidates. Much of the money was 
contributed in an effort to defeat candidates 
deemed ‘unfriendly to labor.’ * * * 

“The same files in the House show various 
versions of prominence—including officials 
of large corporations—who contributed out 
of their personal funds, as the law permits, 
to different candidates for Congress, mostly 
Republicans. One cannot tell from a read- 
ing of the records how these contributions 
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Testifying under oath at Detroit sev- 
eral years ago, Hoffa said that the ex- 
ecutive board of the union, of which he 
was president, had authorized him to 
spend union funds as he deemed advis- 
able to influence elections. He admitted 
and seemed proud of the fact that he had 
contributed toward the election of judges 

in the Wayne County area.® 


tie into any votes on specific pieces of legis- 
lation, whereas labor unions, of course, 
boldly publish their list of measures and 
are known to be active in preventing the 
passage of particular laws affecting them 
or in securing the repeal of certain provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley labor-management 
law. 

“The whole system is wrong in principle. 
Even conceding that every Senator or Repre- 
sentative to whom campaign contributions 
are made by labor unions, for instance, will 
vote as his conscience dictates and will try 
not to be influenced in the least by the 
amount of money spent to help elect or de- 
feat him, the fact remains that large cam- 
paign contributions are subject to the query 
as to whether they do not exert some degree 
of influence on the legislators. 

“Thus, the CIO and AFL regularly main- 
tain lobbying agents in Washington who fre- 
quently call on Members of Congress in per- 
son to endeavor to persuade them to vote for 
certain labor legislation or to oppose the bills 
in which labor leaders claim to have a deep 
interest. These same legislative agents do 
not themselves offer campaign contributions. 
But back home in the districts and States, 
the local union organizations—with their 
affiliated political leagues—arrange this and 
make widely known what the record of the 
Congressman or Senator has been on various 
rollealls. 

“This box score is published and, if a Sen- 
ator or Representative has not voted enough 
times for labor’s list of measures, he is op- 
posed, whereas, if his voting record has been 
preponderantly favorable, he is indorsed and 
funds are given to his campaign. It used to 
be that the national labor organizations did 
the blacklisting or indorsing or giving of 
money directly, but now these are left largely 
to the local organizations. 

“To get rid of the present system, campaign 
contributions of $50 or less would be the 
solution. It would, of course, be costly to 
canvass for small contributions. The acqui- 
sition expense would be very high. But in 
the long run the limitation of campaign con- 
tributions to a maximum of $50 would make 
it impossible for any organization of a 
special-interest nature—like a labor union 
or an employer’s association—to raise enough 
money to influence the votes of Members of 
Congress. Money raising, moreover, would 
have to be limited to political committees, 
the members of which donated their services 
or were paid out of the campaign funds, and 
who could be, by law, prohibited from being 
on the payroll of any company, or labor 
union, or national organization which has an 
interest in pending legislation.” 

s From a union record: 

“Mr. MCKENNA. Mr. Hoffa, I show you the 
notes taken from the minutes of the over- 
the-road drivers which have been prepared 
by Mr. Schaffer of our staff. Would you read 
that and tell me whether that is substantially 
correct or not? [Handing.] 

“Mr. Horra, I think that is substantially 
correct. 

“Mr. MCKENNA. The item reads: 

“ ‘Motion by Weinberger, seconded by Fon- 
taine, that the local union reaffirm the right 
of the president.’ 

“You are the president; aren’t you? 

“Mr. Horra. That is correct. 
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If the McClellan committee pursues 
this subject, the public will learn that 
some Congressmen and Senators are 
politically indebted to unions for cam- 
paign contributions. Candidates who 
supported union policies have received 
millions of dollars to aid in their elec- 
tion. Oregon may be a typical example 
of the political power of the Teamsters 
and of the CIO, which for years has 
made political contributions. 

If the lawless activities presently ex- 
posed by the McClellan committee seem 
strange and unbelievable, and have been 
tolerated by the union membership or 
local and Federal Governments, just a 
glance at the records of some of the 
worst offenders will give a clue to some 
of the reasons. 

When the constitutional amendment 
which gave us prohibition was repealed, 
the extortionists and the racketeers who 
had made millions under prohibition, 
entered the labor-management field. 

The Capone crime syndicate, to cite 
but one illustration, flourished in Chi- 
cago. Though some of the top officials 
who attempted to extort a million or 
more dollars from union members were 
convicted, sentenced to prison, they were 
shortly paroled. Why? A Congressional 
committee was unable to learn the facts 
which motivated the Federal Parole 
Board.’ 


“Mr. MCKENNA. ‘To spend whatever moneys 
he thinks necessary in the forthcoming local 
elections.’. And the initials there are O. K. 
D. J. Do they mean anything? 

“Mr. Horra. I don’t know what that means. 

“Mr. McKenna. ‘Motion carried : 

“Mr. Horra. Yes, I do. Dave Johnson, re- 
cording secretary. That is what that would 
be. 

“Mr. McKEenNA. ‘Motion carried by unani- 
mous vote.’ 

“Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

* * * * Pa 


“Mr. HorFMAN. Would you identify that? 
It says local elections? 

“Mr. Horra. The council election that just 
recently happened in Detroit. 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. You mean the city of De- 
troit? 

“Mr. Horra. That is correct. 

“Mr. HorrmMan. It wasn’t a union election? 

“Mr. Horra. No, sir; it was not. 

“Mr. McKenna. When would that have 
been, Mr. Hoffa? 

“Mr. Horra. We just finished the recount 
recently, and I would say it was less than 30 
days ago, the election itself. (P. 439, hear- 
ings, Investigation of Welfare Funds and 
Racketeering, Special Subcommittee of Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, November 
23, 24, 25, and 27, 1953.) 

“Mr. Horrman. Did your union contribute 
any funds toward. the election of judicial 
candidates? 

x * + + + 

“Mr. Horra. Wait. Not State judges. 
County. . 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. County judges? 

“Mr. Horra. That is right.” (P. 446, hear- 
ings, Investigation of Welfare Funds and 
Racketeering, Special Subcommittee of Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, November 
23, 24, 25, and 27, 1953.) 

3 Investigation as to the Manner in Which 
the United States Board of Parole Is Operat- 
ing and as to Whether There Is a Necessity 
for a Change in Either the Procedure or Basic 
Law. Report, June 19, 1948. Hearings Sep- 
tember 25, 26, 1947; February 16, 17, 18; 
March 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 11, 1948. 
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The passage of the Lindbergh law, de- 
signed to kill the business of kidnaping 
for ransom, and its effective administra- 
tion by the FBI and the courts, drove top 
criminals out of that lucrative field. 

Like the extortionists who lost oppor- 
tunity to make illegal gains by the re- 
peal of prohibition—anticipating the op- 
portunity to muscle in on millions of 
dollars of union funds while hiding be- 
hind the cloak of unionism, they, by 
fraud, force, and subterfuge infiltrated 
into unions. 

Experienced, skilled extortionists can 
locate an accumulation of dollars as 
quickly as the tax collector’s expert. 


DOOR OPENED 


The courts and the Congress, through 
the enactment of the Wagner law ” out- 
lawed the yellow-dog contracts. <A long 
overdue decision. 

Unfortunately, the Wagner law was 
weighted on the side of organized labor, 
opened the door to the unscrupulous to 
ignore and disregard laws long on the 
books, enrich themselves by stealing 
from the funds of the unions. 


ENTER THE COMMUNISTS 


Top Communists saw an. opportunity 
where, working in and through unions, 
they. could spread their treasonable 
doctrine. 

Lee Pressman, an able, shrewd, un- 
scrupulous and ambitious lawyer and a 
Communist, became active counsel for 
the CIO. He was the instigator of many 
a complaint ostensibly filed in behalf of 
unions or union officials with the NLRB. 

Nathan Witt, another Communist, ke- 
came counsel for the NLRB. r 

Witt and Pressman were buddies. 

Another attorney, John Abt, serving 
with the Department of Agriculture, was 
helpful. 

The dice were loaded, the deck was 
stacked, not only against management 
but against union members in good 
standing and the public as well. 

The three, all occupying topnotch posi- 
tions in the Federal Government, were, 
according to the sworn testimony of 
Pressman," members of the same Com- 
munist cell then operating in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The vulnerable position, 
the helplessness of the average employee 
or management, yes, of the Government 
itself, is obvious from even a casual look 
at the records of the three. 

Back of it all and as at least a partial 
explanation of the situation which began 
to develop in the last day of December 
in 1936, when the sitdown strikes came 
to Michigan, was, first, the universal 
sympathy for and the desire to aid the 
men and the women who were employ- 


#1935, National Labor Relations Act, ap- 
proved July 5, 1935. 

4 Lee Pressman admitted he was a Com- 
munist in hearings held August 28 and 31, 
September 1 and 15, 1950, p. 2845, before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, pt. 2, relative to communism in the 
United States Government. His testimony 
was: “* * * I joined a Communist group in 
Washington, D. C., about 1984. * * * There 
were three other persons in that group in 
addition to myself. They were all at the 
time with me in the Department of Agri- 
culture. They have all been named before 
this committee by others. 
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ees in industrial pursuits and who did 
not, according to common understand- 
ing, have an equal opportunity to share 
in the ever increasing national wealth. 

Then there was the assumption, and 
the acceptance of that assumption. by 
politicians, that.union officials, who from 
the ranks of the racketeers had muscled 
their way into official positions in the 
unions, controlled the votes of a million 
or more union members. 

In truth, and in fact, those who as- 
sumed to speak politically for union 
labor were very, very few in number. 
Their political influence was never any- 
where near as potent as they claimed. 
They promoted the interests of no one 
but themselves. They maintained them- 
selves in power by brute force, some- 
times physical, sometimes economic. Al- 
ways lawless. 

Nevertheless, political leaders feared 
and too often yielded to their demands. 

And worst of all, their illegal and 
vicious acts were condoned and winked 
at by the public and by many charged 
with the enforcement of the law. 

Even a Supreme Court Justice said 
that from members on the picket Jine a 
certain amount of physical exuberance 
might be expected. Thus justifying 
picket line beatings. 

From 1935 down to today, innumer- 
able crimes, ranging from assault” to 


2 Hearings held February 14, March 6, 10, 
13, 14, 19, and 20, 1947, before the Subcom- 
mittee on the Investigation of the Hobbs 
Amendment in Supressing Racketeering of 
the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Department. H. Rept. 238, 80th 
Cong., ist Intermediate Report, adopted 
April 7, 1947. H. Rept. 1220, 80th Cong., Sup- 
plemental Report to the ist Intermediate 
Report adopted December 17, 1947. 

Hearings held at Clinton, Mich., October 
15, 16; St. Joseph, Mich., October 20, 21, 22; 
Dowagiac, Mich., October 23, 24; Michigan 
City, Ind., October 28, 29; Galion, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 30 and 31; Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 14 and 19, 1947, before the Special Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, to investigate the facts 
surrounding the labor disputes and strikes 
in Clinton, Benton Harbor, Dowagiac, Mich.; 
Michigan City, Ind.; Galion, Mount Gilead, 
and Kenton, Ohio; in an effort to ascertain 
whether the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, was adequate to protect the right 
to work, the interests of the public, and to 
prevent interruption of the free flow of com- 
merce between the States. Committee Rept. 
No. 6, 80th Cong., 2d sess., filed June 8, 1948. 

Hearings held at Kalamazoo, Mich., De- 
cember 4, 6, 17, and 22, 1948, before the 
special subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, to investi- 
gate charges of the hiring of strikebreakers, 
of a violation of State and Federal laws and 
rioting between the 7th of September 1948 
and the ist day of December 1948, during 
the strike at the plant of the Shakespeare 
Co. and the Shakespeare Products Co. at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., in an attempt to ascer- 
tain whether the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions. Act of 1947 or the laws of the State 
of Michigan, if enforced, were adequate to 
protect the right to work, etc. Committee 
Rept. No. 14, 80th Cong., 2d sess., filed 
December 20, 1948. 

Hearings held at Kansas City, Mo., June 29, 
30, July 1, 2, and 3, 1953; before Special 
Subcommittees of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations to in- 
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murder, have been committed by indi- 
viduals who hid behind their union office 
and who went unwhipped of justice be- 
cause we the people and our official law 
enforcing representatives, with some 
notable exceptions, feared or pretended 
to fear their political power. 

Just as some Communists and their 
philosophy, using sometimes innocent 
contacts gained entrance to the White 


vestigate strikes and racketeering in the 
Kansas City area. -Committee print of re- 
port. 

Hearings held at Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1954; and November 
6, 1954; and at Washington, D. C., November 
9 and 10, 1954; investigating racketeering in 
the Cleveland, Ohio, area, before a Special 
Anti-Racketeering Subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Committee. 
Subcommittee print of report. 

Hearings held August 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1954, 
at Washington, D. C., before the Special 
Anti-Racketeering Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, to investigate racketeering in the 
Washington, D. C., area. Subcommittee 
print of report. 

Hearings held June 8, 11, 12, and 13, 1953, 
by Special Subcommittees of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; and on 
November 23, 24, 25, and 27, 1953, by the 
Special Subcommittee on Union Welfare 
Funds and Labor Racketeering in the Detroit 
area of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, at Detroit, Mich., investi- 
gating welfare funds and racketeering in the 
Detroit area. House Report No. 1324 of 
the 83d Congress, adopted March 8, 1954. 


18 See article attached: 


“BROWDER AND F. D. R. 


“Miss Josephine Truslow Adams acted as 
a go-between for President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Earl Browder. Her testimony, 
about which much was heard in the past, 
has now been made available by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. 

“To some Democrats, it is unseemly to 
have any testimony taken concerning a 
President who so recently died and whose 
family is still about, but to most Americans 
history is history. 

“Miss Adams played in the fringes of the 
Communist movement and knew many of 
the leaders of the 1930’s. It was the Presi- 
dent who initiated her interest in Browder. 
It came about in this way: 

““And as soon as he [the President] had 
given me directions on that, he turned 
around suddenly and began talking about 
the Browder case and asked me—he said sud- 
denly, “What do you think would happen 
if I should pardon Earl Browder tomorrow?” 

“Just like that. “How would the news- 
papers take it?” And I told him to the best 
of my ability what I thought would happen 
at that time.’ 

“Miss Adams then testified that she saw 
the President 38 or 40 times either at Hyde 
Park or at the White House. An interesting 
episode is related by Miss Adams. 

“President Roosevelt did not want a third 
party outside of New York State, where the 
American Labor Party had been established 
as a catchall for Communists, Socialists, and 
liberals of various kinds who were willing 
to vote for Roosevelt but not for the Demo- 
cratic Party. So Miss Adams talked to Earl 
Browder about this. Then she recounts: 

“‘And (I) was interested to see that in 
those days he (Browder) had a good deal 
of influence, because within a few days there 
were things in the papers all over the country 
about the fact that there would be no third 
party outside of the ALP in New York State— 
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House, were listened to by officials high 
in the Federal Government, and tol- 
erated in society in the early thirties. 

The extortionists and racketeers were 
for various reasons “ by the rank and 
file of the union and by the public gen- 
erally, permitted to carry on their law- 
less operations. ; 
. ‘The basic fault, as we look back, rests 
upon us all because we either failed to 
understand and actively oppose what 
was taking place. 


THE RECORD 


Looking back, the record and our in- 
difference to what was happening is ap- 
palling. Previous statements made on 
the floor of the House and Congressional 


not just in the Communist papers, but all 
over. 

“*And Benson, of the former labor group, 
was approached and had an interview with 
Earl in New York, and of course Gil Green, 
of later fame, wrote an article in the Daily 
Worker itself on that subject, and the Times 
came out with an article that there would 
be—understood there would be no third 
party beyond New York State in the 1944 
election.’ 

“There is a further comment by Miss 
Adams: 

“But that was the most amazing piece 
of political engineering—of course—the first 
I had witnessed of how fast things could go 
if they were well organized. 

“ ‘In other words, there it really worked. 
And at that time he (Browder) was at his 
peak of influence. 

“ “Browder had a great deal of influence 
outside of the party at that time, although 
he was so shortly out of prison.’ 

“According to Miss Adams, Earl Browder 
was in a position to get information con- 
cerning events in China. She gave Browder’s 
summary to Roosevelt. This testimony by 
Miss Adams is most interesting: 

“He (Browder) handed it to me * * * it 
came from a suitcase that had come in from 
Burma, some place in the East. Because I 
saw him take some papers out of the lining 
of a suitcase somebody had brought him. 
It had come by plane. * * + 

“It is not quite understandable why the 
President of the United States engaged in 
a surreptitious relationship with the head of 
the Communist Party. 

“Mr. Roosevelt is not alive to testify. 
His principal secretaries, Steve Early, Marvin 
McIntyre and Marguerite Le Hand, who may 
have known about such matters, are dead. 

“Miss Adams has testified under oath that 
she often communicated with the President 
via Mrs. Roosevelt. 

“And Mrs. Roosevelt is alive to deny or to 
confirm Miss Adams’ statements, although 
it is obvious that Mrs. Roosevelt may not 
have stopped to read the communications 
which she forwarded. 

“The United States was at war and the 
President may have desired to tap every 
available source of information. 

“Therefore, he may have regarded it. as 
advantageous to find out what Browder 
knew. 

“However, when Miss Adams was first used 
she herself did not know Browder, who de- 
veloped confidence in her because he believed 
she had helped to effect his release from 
prison. 

“It is a peculiar historic episode. When 
Miss Adams’ testimony is read in the light 
of the Morgenthau diaries, it would seem 
as though many were devoting themselves to 
giving Roosevelt misinformation.” 

1 Fear, intimidation, indifference, political 
support. 
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hearings disclose that for many years 
and currently, members of an almost 
infinitesimal group of individuals as- 
suming to speak for unions have disre- 
garded the written law, law enforcing 
officials, the orders of the courts and the 
Federal Government itself—and this in 
wartime as well as in peace. 

An Acting Secretary of the Navy * offi- 
cially reported to the Congress that a 
CIO union had refused to return to the 
Navy its own materials and specifica- 
tions when strikes held up the produc- 
tion of war material in one instance for 
21 days, another for 41 days in Detroit. 

For 67 days, a CIO union under the 
direction of a Communist, Harold R. 
Christoffel, held up the production at 
the Allis-Chalmers plant in Wisconsin, 
of material vitally needed to carry on 
the then pending war. 

When Christoffel testified falsely be- 
fore the House Committee on Education 
and Labor he was finally, after several 
years and two trips to the United States 
Supreme Court, sent to prison.” 


15 Acting Secretary of the Navy Edison re- 
port, attached. 

16 Sentenced June 22, 1958. Twice con- 
victed—sentenced to 16 months to 4 years. 
Fined $100. 


“REPT. NO. 253—REQUESTING CERTAIN INFORMA= 
TION FROM THE SECRETARY OF NAVY ON CER- 
TAIN MATTERS IN CONNECTION WITH A STRIKE 
OF EMPLOYEES IN THE PLANTS OF THE BOHN 
ALUMINUM CO. AT DETROIT, MICH. (H. RES. 
314)—-MR. HOFFMAN 


“Navy DEPARTMENT, 
“Washington, October 20, 1939. 
“THE CHAIRMAN, 
“Committee on Naval Affairs, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“My DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The resolution 
(H. Res. 314) requesting information from 
the Secretary of the Navy on certain matters 
in connection with a strike of employees in 
the plants of the Bohn Aluminum Co. at 
Detroit, Mich., was referred to the Navy De- 
partment by your committee with request 
for report. 

“The questions in the resolution are set 
forth below, the answer to each appearing 
immediately thereafter: 

“(a) Whether the Navy Department did 
have a contract with said corporation. 

“At the time the said strike was called, the 
Navy Department did have a contract with 
the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., of De- 
troit, Mich., for the manufacture of special 
bearings for aircraft engines. In addition, 
the corporation was also engaged in the 
manufacture of special bearings and castings 
for manufacturers with whom the Navy De- 
partment had contracts. 

“(b) Whether a strike which interfered, 
or would interfere, with the activities of the 
Navy Department occurred. 

“A strike actually occurred. in the plants 
of the said corporation which did interfere 
with the activities of the Navy Department, 

“(c) How long such strike continued. 

“A strike was called at the corporation’s 
plant No. 1, Detroit, Mich., on August 29, 
1939. At the time the strike was called, 
plant No. 1 was engaged in the manufacture 
of special bearings for aircraft engines for 
manufacturers with whom the Navy had con- 
tracts. On September 15, 1939, a second 
strike was called at all of the seven plants 
of the corporation in the Detroit district in 
sympathy with the strike at plant No. 1 
(bearings). At the time of calling the sec- 
ond strike, plant No. 2 was engaged in the 
manufacture of castings for airplane engines 
in process of manufacture at the Naval Air- 
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From the records of a Congressional 
hearing, it is learned that in 1953 a local 
Teamsters union under the direction of 
Orville L. Ring, in the Kansas City area, 
not only threw some 25,000 other union 
members out of employment but held up 
production for national defense. In 
their greed for dues, they beat up with 
pieces of chain and clubs, members of 
other unions. They interfered with de- 
fense production in four defense projects 


craft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
also castings for a manufacturer with whom 
the Navy has a contract for a special type of 
marine engine. 

“The duration of the strike in plant No. 
1 (bearings) was from the 29th of August to 
October 8, inclusive, 41 calendar days. The 
duration of the strike in plant No. 2 (cast- 
ings) was from September 15 to October 8, 
1939, inclusive, 24 calendar days. 

“(d) Whether the delivery of bearings or 
parts which had been manufactured for the 
Navy, or of plans, specifications, or equip- 
ment, or any of them was delayed. 

“The delivery of completed castings, bear- 
ings, and parts, also those in the process of 
manufacture, was delayed for the duration 
of the strike. 

“The Navy Department was unable to ob- 
tain the return of the Government-owned 
patterns, plans, and equipment for the dura- 
tion of the strike. 

“(e) What, if any, representations were 
made by the Navy Department to the corpo- 
ration looking toward the ending of said 
strike. 

“No representations were made by the Navy 
Department to the corporation looking to- 
ward the ending of the strike. 

“(f) What, if any, representations were 
made by the Navy Department to the union 
or its representatives looking toward the 
settlement of the strike? 

“On September 28, 1939, the United States 
Navy resident inspector of naval material at 
Detroit, Mich., informed the regional direc- 
tor of the United Automobile Workers, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, 
Mich., of the seriousness of the delay in the 
delivery of the material due on contracts, 
also the urgent need of the shipment of pat- 
terns and requested that he instruct his 
representative in charge of the picket line 
at the corporation’s plant No. 2 to allow a 
representative of the inspector of naval ma- 
terial and a truck to pass through the picket 
line to pick up Government-owned patterns 
and ship them on a Government bill of 
lading. 

“The regional director of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, sent three representatives of 
union local No. 208 to discuss the removal of 
the patterns with the inspector of naval 
material. The representatives of union local 
No. 208 were given full access to the files on 
the Navy contracts and they were informed 
that the delay in releasing patterns for de- 
livery was seriously jeopardizing the manu- 
facture of airplane engines at the naval air- 
craft factory. At the end of the discussion 
the union representatives stated that as the 
strike situation stood at the present time, 
their answer was emphatically “No” and that 
they would not let patterns or inspected cast- 
ings be removed. No further action was 
taken by the Navy Department to remove the 
patterns and castings. The Navy Depart- 
ment kept in touch with the strike situation 
at the Bohn plants through its field repre- 
sentatives, and through the United States 
Department of Labor, but took no steps 
looking toward the settlement of the strike. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CHARLES EDISON, 
“The Acting Secretary of the Navy.” 
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which were centered in the Kansas City 
area, namely: First, the Lake City Ar- 
senal, a small-arms manufacturing 
plant; second, the Sunflower Ordnance 
Works, where smokeless powder is pro- 
duced; third, the Grandview Air Base, 
headquarters for the air defense of the 
central United States; and fourth, the 
Claycomo plant of the Ford Motor Co., 
which manufactures wings for military 
jet aircraft. 
SABOTAGING PRODUCTION FOR WAR 


A spokesman for an Army engineer 
said that, on Government projects in 
1951 at Kansas City alone, 157 man-days’ 
labor had been lost because of strikes. 
A general contractor who built the jet 
wing plane swore that, because of juris- 
dictional disputes instigated by the 
teamsters, there had been a loss of 
250,000 man-hours—17 strikes put con- 
tracts 20 weeks behind schedule and the 
Air Force for the same reason was 150 
days behind its target date for activating 
the Central Air Defense Command, a 
treasonable operation. While men were 
fighting and dying in Korea, the team- 
sters union under Ring, Hoffa’s buddy, 
was denying the weapons with which to 
fight more effectively.” 

Orville L. Ring was one of James 
Hoffa’s lieutenants. As evidence of the 
public’s indifference to the union’s power, 
it might be noted just incidentally that 
witnesses who aided the committee were 
beaten and one Edward Chevlin, who 
was especially helpful, was the only indi- 
vidual who was financially ruined, tried, 
convicted and sentenced to prison and 
only after a long and heartbreaking le- 
gal struggle which impoverished him, 
aided by the publicity given by the Kan- 
sas City Star, was finally acquitted and 
exonerated. 

Congressional hearings disclosed that 
Hoffa and some of his buddies had made 
it impossible in some cities, especially 
in Detroit, to either engage in or trans- 
act a legitimate business unless tribute 
was paid to the teamsters. 


EXTORTION FROM BUSINESSMEN 


Businessmen who used juke boxes or 
vending machines were required to pay 
Buffalino, Hoffa’s enforcer, $20 per 
month per employee in order to remain 
in business. If they failed to make the 
payment, local 985 closed them up by re- 
fusing to deliver supplies or by physical 
violence or bombing." 

One business caught the eye of Hoffa 
and Teamsters Local 332 called a strike. 
The teamsters forced him out of busi- 
ness and the Test Fleet Corp. was 
set up by Hoffa’s friends. The stock 
being issued to Mrs. Hoffa and to Mrs. 
Brennan, wife of Hoffa’s buddy, who 
used the aliases of Josephine Poszywak 
and Miss Alice Johnson. Though their 
investment was nominal and they per- 
formed little, if any work, their em- 
ployees’ wages being nominal, in a few 


11 Committee print, 83d Cong., Ist sess., 
Strikes and Racketeering in the Kansas City 
Area. 

18 Investigation of Racketeering in the De- 
troit Area, Joint Subcommittee Report, 83d 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 1-2, 7-9, and hearings, 
pp. 311-313. 
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years dividends of $62,000 accrued to 
Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan. 

The teamsters regulated the delivery 
of motion picture film in Detroit. Frank 
Fitzsimmons was one of Hoffa’s assist- 
ants. A union man operated such a 
business. By Fitzsimmons, he was forced 
to sign a contract which purported to 
give him the exclusive rights of delivery 
of such business in Detroit but it also 
contained a clause which required him to 
pay Fitzsimmons, Hoffa’s buddy, 90 per- 
cent of the gross income and some pay- 
ments were made in Hoffa’s presence. 
This union man had operated the busi- 
ness for 40 years but after the signing 
of the contract referred to, he shortly 
found himself out of business. Not being 
able to operate on the balance of 10 per- 
cent, he finally went into bankruptcy.” 

Congressional hearings at Minneapo- 
lis called attention to several forms of 
extortion by the teamsters. 

Following those hearings, an able, 
conscientious United States District At- 
torney caused the indictment of Sidney 
L. Brennan, Eugene J. Williams, Jack J. 
Jorgensen, and Gerald P. Connelly. 
They were charged with conspiracy to 
violate the Labor-Management Relations 
Act. They were convicted and on Janu- 
ary 21, 1957, the convictions were af- 
firmed by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth District.” 


WELFARE FUNDS 


Hoffa became interested in the insur- 
ing of union welfare funds. He was en- 
gaged in several joint business ventures 
with William Dorfman, who with his wife 
and son was interested in an insurance 
agency in Chicago. To that agency, 
Hoffa’s outfit, in a period of 3 years, paid 
more than a million dollars in commis- 
sions. 

The story of the collection by the 
teamsters of millions of dollars from em- 
ployees, both union and nonunion, from 
employers through the use of force and 
intimidation—a practice characterized 
by Justice Stone as one which, if valid, 
“would render common law robbery an 
innocent pastime’’—is endless.” 

From the most inoffensive individual, 
to some of the most powerful corpora- 
tions, these illegal payments have been 
exacted. As just one illustration the 
A. & P. grocery chain, in at least one in- 
stance laid down and rolled over when 
the teamsters told it that if it wanted to 
sell it should employ a member of the 
teamsters’ union. It did. But enough 
has been said to alert those who hear or 
read of the viciousness and the extent of 
the teamsters’ illegal and oppressive ac- 
tivities. 

It is literally true that previous to the 
creation of the McClellan committee and 
its present hearings, previous to the ar- 


19 November 19, 1953, Detroit hearings, p. 
161 


2 United States Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth District in Cases Nos. 15,557, 15,558, 
15,559, 15,560. 

71315 U. S. 540. 

22 Hearings and report of Special Antirack- 
eteering Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, September 27-80, 
1954, pts. 1 and 2. Report, subcommittee 
print, 88d Cong., 2d sess. 
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rest of Hoffa here in Washington, he 
could, for his own purpose, and ai his 
command, tie up transportation by truck 
throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Hoffa was arrested March 13, 1957, and 
charged with an attempt to illegally in- 
terfere with the investigations of the 
McClellan committee. Likewise, Hyman 
I. Fischbach has been charged with co- 
operating with Hoffa in that venture. 

The present charges against him and 
others should not be prejudged, but he 
cannot wipe out his own prior record,” 


23 Article from the Detroit Times of March 

14, 1957: 
“HOFFA’S ARREST LIST 

“James R. Hoffa, seized in Washington last 
night by the FBI on bribe charges, has a 
Detroit police record as long as a trailer 
truck. 

“But Teamster Boss Hoffa has never served 


a day in jail. 

“Through November 25, 1955, records 
show: 

“March 19, 1987: Investigation—dis- 


charged by the superintendent of police. 
“July 22, 1937: Investigation of assault— 
discharged by superintendent, 


“Five-dollar fine 


“September 22, 1937: “Traffic violation—$5 
fine. 

“January 1, 1938: Investigation of assault 
and battery—discharged by superintendent. 

“January 24, 1938: Assault and battery— 
$10 or 10 days. 

“March 30, 1938: Disturbing the peace— 
dismissed in court. 

“June 20, 1938: Investigation—discharged 
by superintendent. 


“Traffic violation 


“June 23, 1938: Reckless driving—$15 or 5 
days. 

“July 14, 1938: Investigation—discharged 
by superintendent. 

j “January 5, 1939: Traffic violation—$14 
ne. 

“February 16, 1939: Molesting a laborer in 
the peaceful pursuit of his avocation—dis- 
missed. 

“April 29, 1939: Investigation of intimida- 
dation—discharged by superintendent after 
warrant refused by prosecutor. 

“June 10, 1939: Speeding—$5 fine. 

“September 29, 1939: Interfering with a 
person in lawful pursuit of his avocation— 
discharged by superintendent. 

“Extortion charge 

“October 2, 1939: Investigation of molest- 
ing truckdrivers—discharged by superin- 
tendent. 

“February 10, 1940: Investigation of shoot- 
ing—discharged by superintendent. 

“July 27, 1943: Investigation (disturbance 
at scene of a strike)—discharged by super- 
intendent. 

“May 11, 1946: Extortion—found innocent 
in recorder’s court. 

“September 9, 1946: Charged with con- 
spiracy to obtain money under false pre- 
tenses—dismissed—lack of prosecution. 
Two counts, not formally charged, of at- 
tempting to obtain money under false pre- 
tenses and attempted larceny by trick. 


“Get probation 


“January 13, 1949: Hoffa and 14 union or- 
ganizers were fined $15,117 and placed on 2- 
year probation by Circuit Judge Ira W. 
Jayne in connection with an ‘organizing’ 
campaign among Detroit meat and grocery 
dealers. 

“All pleaded guilty to the charge brought 
against them by a one-man labor rackets 
grand jury. 
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nor the record of the organizations which 
he heads or that of those acting with 


HYMAN I. FISCHBACH 


The press has called attention to the 
fact that Fischbach was formerly coun- 
sel for several Congressional committees, 
A little light on that subject may be due 
the public. 


“All were fined $500 each and $7,617 col- 
lected through the sale of $5 permits to 
merchants was ordered paid back. 

“Fined $1,000 each 

“Federal court records show that in 1941 
Hoffa and one of his top aids, Bert Brennan, 
and Teamsters Local 337 (soft drink drivers) 
pleaded no defense to charges of violating 
the antitrust law. 

“Hoffa, Brennan, and the local were fined 
$1,000 each.” 


JAMES R. HOFFA 


The following information was taken from 
the files of Wayne County Probation Depart- 
ment: 

Detroit Police Department No. 59527. Pro- 
bation office has no record of further arrests 
subsequent to when James R. Hoffa was 
placed on probation January 13, 1949. 

Order of probation No. 24585, James R. 
Hoffa, January 13, 1949, for 2 years’ charge. 
Violation of State labor law. 


Conditions 


Local No. 237: 

5. Costs in amount of $500 for James R. 
Hoffa. 

6. Restitution in the amount of $7,617 
(assessed against teamster union), $7,617 less 
$4,240 downpayment, $3,377. 

7. To refrain from any act which would in 
any way constitute a repetition of this at- 
tempted threat by force, or any other way 
than the law provides, attempting to compel 
these independent merchants to join any 
labor union or organization with which they 
are not connected. . 

The charge was: 

1. Conspiracy to extort money. 

2. Conspiracy to violate labor law. 

8. Violation of State labor law. 

Statement regarding authorization for the 
convening of a grand-jury and subsequent 
indictments and pleas. 

Complaints were received from various 
sources regarding an attempt to force inde- 
pendent meat and grocery retailers to obtain, 
for a certain monetary consideration, a per- 
mit in order to pick up their produce from 
various wholesale houses and markets. 

The following defendants were indicted 
and warrants issued: Frank C. Yezbec, Joseph 
McDonald, Marshall DuBach, Charles C. 
Burge, Louis V. Desser, Cecil Watt, Morris 
Coleman, Walter Schuler, Robert Holmes, 
James Langley, Anton Jacobs, James M. Clift, 
Owen B. Brennan, James R. Hoffa, and 
George M. Treger. 

Statement of defendant: James R. Hoffa 
states: “Prior to World War II meat and 
produce handlers were organized, members 
of my union (teamsters union). During the 
war a great number of the haulers were taken 
in the service. By order of the Office of 
Defense Transportation they were not re- 
placed, therefore each retail grocery and 
meat dealer had to pick up his merchandise 
at the wholesale house. It was strictly un- 
derstood that we go along with them during 
the war but after that when the men came 
back they were to be replaced again at the 
same kind of work (delivering meat and 
produce to the grocer and butcher). How- 
ever, when the men returned, the wholesale 
meat and grocery dealers did not feel they 
should revert to the former practice of de- 
livering. Because of this we insisted that 
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My first contact, as I now recall, with 
Hyman I. Fischbach was in June of 1945. 
Our colleague from Virginia, Howarp W. 
SMITH, as chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Acts of Executive 
Agencies Beyond the Scope of Their 
Authority, had named him as general 
counsel. 


the retail grocers and meat dealers join our 
union. Approximately 80 percent of those 
retail grocery and meat dealers who picked 
up their meat joined our union and the 
other 20 percent refused to join. It was our 
opinion that because the majority of the 
dealers were organized and working on a 
48-hour week here, the others should do 
likewise. They operated on a 7-day-a-week 
basis, which was unfair to the other dealers 
who were unionized. After several meetings 
with the packing houses we concluded that 
our members should not service any retail 
grocers and meat dealers who did not be- 
long to the union and this was carried out 
with the result being a grand-jury inves- 
tigation. During the course of the grand- 
jury investigation and at the examination 
in the circuit court, it was proved by in- 
vestigation and direct testimony that there 
Was no one physically molested or threat- 
ened by our organization.” 

Defendant refused to sign this statement, 
stating he was acting on the advice of his 
attorney. 

This file contains three pages of personal 
history. 

Defendant. states had it not been for the 

conflicting opinion of attorneys there never 
would have been any trouble. He states they 
were advised by council that they were with- 
in their rights in attempting to organize the 
merchants who did their own hauling from 
the wholesale house to their place of business. 
Considerable time and effort was spent with 
this defendant in questioning as to what 
methods he or his henchmen pursued in try- 
ing to organize the meat and produce mer- 
chants. He emphatically stated that not 
once did he or any of his associates intimi- 
date or coerce the complainants to join the 
union. He did admit that his organization 
insisted that the meat and produce mer- 
chants who picked up their meat at the 
wholesale houses join the union and they 
issued permits to them for $5 each and those 
merchants who did not have permits could 
not get any meat. Defendant repudiated the 
accusations of strong-arming any meat or 
produce dealer. 
- On August 19, 27, 28, 1946, the above- 
named defendants were arraigned and a plea 
of not guilty was entered as to each defend- 
ant. On December 2, 1948, the defendants 
above named appeared by the Honorable Ira 
W. Jayne and after conference with Lester S. 
Moll, Special Prosecuting Attorney, and Mr. 
George Fitzgerald, attorney for the defend- 
ants, the plea of guilty to the charge of 
violation of the State labor law was tendered 
by the defendants through their counsel, and 
accepted. 

Copy of letter dated April 12, 1951, to Mr. 
George S. Fitzgerald, 2343 Guardian Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“Re James R. Hoffa et al., 
24585. 

“In response to your inquiry as to the pay- 
ments of restitution. 

“Our records show that $4,240 was received 
as restitution and from this amount to date 
there has been disbursed $1,513, leaving a 
balance on hand of $2,727. 

“The claimants of the restitution are com- 
ing in slowly and the last payment of $5 
was made on March 8. We sent letters out to 
Temaining claimants of restitution each 
month,.and it may require another year or 
more to disburse the balance. 

“FERD H. WRIGHT, 
“Chief Probation Officer.” 


C. ©. Docket 
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He also appeared in two subsequent 
hearings for the same committee and 
participated in writing reports, which 
were filed on October 22, 1945; Novem- 
þer 16, 1945; and July 25, 1946. 

Up to the filing of the report of July 
25, 1946, on Investigation of Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration; Com- 
plaints of Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Los Angeles, Long Beach Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, nothing reflect- 
ing upon the integrity of Mr. Fischbach 
appeared in the record. 


PETITION FOR ORDER DIRECTING PAYMENT OF 
BALANCE OF RESTITUTION MONEY, 1952 


The said defendants were sentenced on 
the 13th day of January 1949, and placed 
on probation to pay certain fines and to pay 
into probation department for the county 
of Wayne, as restitution, the amount of 
$4,240 and that thereafter said fines were 
paid and turned over to the Treasury of 
Wayne County. Office of the Wayne County 
probation department disbursed out of the 
sum of $4,240, the sum of $1,937 among some 
of said persons entitled to said restitution. 
There appears to be a balance of said resti- 
tution undisbursed in the amount of $2,303, 
which balance has lain dormant in the said 
Office of the probation department for some 
considerable time because the persons for 
whom it was held did not come forth to 
claim it and that said office could not locate 
such persons by letter or otherwise. 

The teamsters’ union petitioned the pro- 
bation office, through its attorney and agent, 
George Fitzgerald, for the return of this bal- 
ance of restitution money. The teamsters’ 
union avers that in consideration of receipt 
of the said sum of $2,303 the balance of said 
restitution, being paid and turned over to 
the undersigned, agrees that when demand 
is made to it by the representative of the 
said office of the probation department, to 
honor said demand by sending its check in 
payment of such demand. 

Order directing payment of balance of 
restitution money dated January 31, 1952. 

Released from the terms of probation 
January 3, 1951. 

Docket file 25959 (criminal), November 25, 
1953. 

Docket file No. 25959, December 16, 1940; 
fine, February 20, 1942, $1,000. Judge Ernest 
O’Brien, clerk room 701, across hall. 

In the district court of the United States 
for the eastern district of Michigan, southern 
division, November term, 1940. 

United States of America v. 
Waste Paper Co., et al. 

Grand jury indictment—period covered be- 
ginning about April 1940. 

Defendants: Wholesale Waste Paper Co., 
a Michigan corporation, Detroit; Monroe 
Waste Paper Co., Inc.; Levine Waste Paper 
Co.; Standard Mill Supply Co., Inc.; Julius 
Rotenberg, property of General Mill Supply 
Co., Detroit; Sam Lieberman, has been pres- 
ident of Monroe Waste Paper Co.; Isaac Greer, 
has been secretary-treasurer of Monroe Waste 
Paper Co.; Peter Goldstein, has been presi- 
dent of Standard Mill Supply Co.; David Le- 
vine, has been vice president of Levine Waste 
Paper Co.; Samuel Levine, has been president 
of Levine Waste Paper Co.; Arthur Harris, 
has been office manager, Wholesale Waste 
Paper, Food, Beer, Soft Drink Drivers and 
Helpers of Local No. 337; International B. 
of T. C. W. & H. of America; James Hoffa, 
who acted as business agent of defendant 
union; Bernard Brennan, alias Bert Brennan, 
who has been president of defendant union. 

Engaged in a combination and conspiracy 
unreasonably to prevent persons, partner- 
ships and corporations located in the city 
of Detroit, Mich., other than the defendant 
wholesalers, from selling wastepaper for 
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Hearings were held in November of 
1950 by a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Department, of which Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD was chairman and for which Mr. 
Fischbach was counsel, charged with in- 
vestigating the Home Loan Bank Board. 
A witness testified at that hearing—page 
163—that he had contributed $1,000 to 
Vernon Spencer that was to go to Mr. 
Fischbach in connection with the in- 
vestigation.* 


shipment from the city of Detroit, Mich., to 
States other than the State of Michigan and 
to the Dominion of Canada, which combina- 
tion and conspiracy in fact has been and is 
now in restraint of trade and commerce in 
wastepaper among the several States and 
with foreign nations and in violation of sec- 
tion 1 of the act of Congress of July 2, 1890, 
entitled “An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies” (U. S. C. A. title 15, sec. 1), 
commonly known as the Sherman Act. 

Further detail is shown on 2 pages in the 
indictment, February 20, 1942, District Court, 
book 53, page 548. 

Defendants’ pleas of nolo contendere. 

Defendants sentenced to pay fines. Each 
of the 4 wastepaper companies $1,000 and 
each of the individuals connected with these 
companies, $1 each. 

Local 337, $1,000. 

James Hoffa, its business agent, $1,000. 

Bernard Brennan, its president, $1,000. 

Fines paid on various dates ranging from 
February 20, 1942, through April 6, 1942. 


2 That payment, it was charged, was part 
of a $5,000 fee which was to be paid to Mr. 
Fischbach. On page 164 of the same hear- 
ings, appears the following: 

“Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of what Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD said about other members of the in- 
dustry, did other members of the industry 
also contribute in an effort to have these 
recommendations carried out? 

“Mr. Crain. That is correct. 

“Mr. HorrMan. How many of them? 

“Mr. Crain: It is my recollection at a meet- 
ing that we had at the Stock Exchange Club, 
which was probably in 1946, that there was 
George Eason and Dick Richardson and 
Vernon Spender and Mr. Fischbach. I think 
there were five of us that were to put up 
$1,000 each. 

“I do not remember who the others were 
except I think it was Eason, Richardson, and 
myself, and two more.” 

Mr. Fischbach’s answer will be found on 
page 198 of the hearings: 


“STATEMENT OF HYMAN I. FISCHBACH, SPECIAL 
COUNSEL TO THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE IN- 
VESTIGATING THE HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


“I was previously sworn in these proceed- 
ings when, as now, there was occasion for 
me to refute assertions of Joe Crail. This 
statement is made under the sanctity of the 
oath then administered. 

“During the course of his testimony (on 
pp. 163-164 of the record), Mr. Crail was in- 
terrogated by Representative CLARE E. HOFF- 
MAN, a member of the subcommittee. Mr. 


_Crail was asked what, if any, sum he had con- 


tributed toward my employment in an ef- 
fort to carry out the recommendations of 
the Smith committee. I have never been so 
employed by Mr. Crail or anyone else, at any 
time, in any such effort. 

“In answering Representative HorrmMan’s 
inquiry, Mr. Crail did not suggest that I had 
been so employed. Instead, Mr. Crail as- 
serted he had contributed $1,000 to Vernon 
Spencer which was to be paid me ‘on the 
investigations.’ Mr. Crail’s statement is 
wholly without foundation and I repudiate 
its implications without any reservation 
whatsoever. 
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Fischbach was general counsel for the 
committee which held hearings having 
to do with price controls. It was my 
privilege to serve as a member of that 
committee. An exhibit was put on in the 
House caucus room for the purpose of 
showing the ineffectiveness of price-con- 
trol regulations. 

One day on the floor of the House it 
was rumored that a member of the com- 
mittee had received $10,000 in connec- 
tion with the hearings. A call was im- 
mediately put in for Mr. Fischbach. He 
came over to the floor, was asked what he 
know about the report, and immediately 
made reply that there was nothing to it, 


“In May 1946 I was retained by Representa- 
tive Howarp W. SMITH of Virginia in connec- 
tion with an investigation of the complaints 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank of Los An- 
geles and the Long Beach Federal Savings and 
Loan Association against the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration. The Select Com- 
mittee of the House To Investigate Exec- 
utive Agencies, of which he was chairman, 
concluded its work in that matter about July 
25, 1946. On that day its unanimous report 
was filed, House Report 2659, 79th Congress, 
2d session. I was paid for my services there- 
in with funds allotted the Smith committee 
by the House of Representatives. 

“My work as special cousel to the Smith 
committee was the first contact I had ever 
had with the savings and loan industry or 
any of its members or problems. 

“Mr. Crail was not a witness before the 
Smith committee. Neither he nor any other 
person, at any time, in any form, shape, or 
manner, paid or offered to pay me or any- 
one in my behalf, directly or indirectly, com- 
pensation in any form whatsoever for my 
services ‘on the investigations,’ or in any 
other matter in anywise related thereto. 

“During the following year, the President 
submitted Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947 
to the 80th Congress. The reorganization 
plan proposed the creation of the Home Loan 
Bank Board as a unit of the National Hous- 
ing Agency and the transfer to the Board 
of the duties and powers of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration. The plan 
was disapproved by the House. I had par- 
ticipated in the investigation of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration the year be- 
fore. I knew something of its policies, tech- 
niques, structure, and authority. When the 
plan came up for consideration before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I was retained to assist Vernon Spencer in 
presenting testimony in opposition to its 
adoption. I made arrangements for Mr. 
Spencer’s appearance before the Senate com- 
mittee. I made a detailed analysis of the 
plan as submitted and a study of the argu- 
ments of its proponents and opponents. I 
assisted Mr. Spencer in the preparation of 
his statement at Washington, D. C., and 
in its presentation to the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on June 19, 1947. 
Mr. Spencer’s testimony, his statement and 
the exhibits to which it referred appear at 
pages 65-84 of the record of the proceedings 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency in the first session of the 80th 
Congress. Mr, Spencer’s statement was well 
received. It so highly impressed the late 
Senator Kenneth S. Wherry he inserted it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mr. Spencer 
paid me $2,500 for my services and disburse- 
ments in the matter. 

“On August 15, 1950, I was retained as 
special counsel for this subcommittee. Prior 
thereto, at the request of Representatives 
WILLIAM L. Dawson and CHET HOLIFIELD, 
chairmen of the committee and subcomit- 
tee respectively, I had placed at their dis- 
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that the Congressman did not get the 
money, but said, “I got the $10,000.” 
That was the substance of what he said. 

Answering the inquiry as to how he, 
acting for the committee, was entitled to 
the money, his reply was that he also 
represented some association which was 
interested. Whether the receipt of the 
fee was unethical was a question the an- 
swer to which was a matter for his judg- 
ment. Nothing more was said about it. 


EXTORTION ON DOCK STREET 


On March 2, 1942, the United States 
Supreme Court (315 U. S. 521) held that 
extortion as practiced by the teamsters 
was not in violation of the then existing 
law. 

Four days later, a bill was introduced 
by me in an effort to amend the law so 
as to cover the practices which had been 
declared legal but which had been de- 
scribed by Justice Stone in a dissenting 
opinion as common highway robbery. 
No action was taken on that bill. 

But on July 3, 1946, an amendment 
which had been proposed by our col- 
league Judge Hobbs was approved. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the executive depart- 
ments was named by me as chairman to 
hold hearings in connection with charges 
which had been made that racketeering 
was being carried on, extortion practiced, 
on the Dock Street Market, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Hearings were held beginning on 
February 14, 1947. 

The hearings disclosed that certain in- 
dividuals were exacting payments from 
farmers delivering produce, from owners 
of business establishments on the Dock 
Street Market, from their employees, 
from citizens—one of whom was a Ma- 
rine who had just returned from the 
war—who sought to use their trucks to 
distribute the produce they had pur- 
chased at the market. 

It was my contention that those ac- 
tivities were a violation of the Act To 
Prevent Racketeering, as amended by 
the Hobbs amendment 62 statute, section 
1951, page 763. 

Before our committee, the then At- 
torney General Tom Clark, and Harold 
D. Beaton, special attorney, Criminal 
Division, Department of Justice, and 
Harold I. Baynton, special assistant to 
the Attorney General in charge of legis- 


posal my entire file with respect to my serv- 


ices in relation to the reorganization plan 
mentioned, and neither they nor I deemed 
my services in that matter conflicting in any- 
wise with the interest of this subcommittee, 
or with my duties as special counsel, in the 
matters committed to its study. 

“Because of the innuendoes implicit in Mr. 
Crail’s assertion, I asked the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to photograph my file in the 
matter, the documents it contains, my bank 
records showing receipts and their source, 
and canceled checks showing disbursements, 
and also to photograph all other documents 
pertinent thereto in Mr. Spencer’s possession, 
With the evidence in their possession, the 
proper authorities should be able to deal 
with this and other aspects of Mr. Crail’s 
testimony in the manner it warrants. 

“The file, its contents, and all related doc- 
uments are available to Members of the sub- 
committee at any time upon request.” 
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lation, appeared at my request—the first 
as a witness, the other two as observers. 

It was then the contention of the De- 
partment of Justice that the acts shown 
by the hearings were not in violation of 
the Racketeering Act, as amended by the 
Hobbs amendment. With this construc- 
tion of the statute, Mr. Fischbach 
seemed to agree. 

Both the Department of Justice and 
Mr. Fischbach took the position that the 
basic question was whether produce or 
merchandise coming from outside the 
State was in commerce, within the mean- 
ing of the statute as amended, after it 
reached the Dock Street Market and be- 
fore being sold. 

Both reached the conclusion that it 
was not. 

My contention was that the Hobbs 
amendment cured whatever defects 
there had been in the original act and 
that beyond question, on the record as 
made by the committee, officers of the 
union were guilty of extortion. 

Mr. Fischbach came up with a report 
which all committee members signed 
(H. Rept. No. 238, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 
It carried the following language: 

In the 79th Congress, the Hobbs bill was 
reintroduced, passed both Houses, and, on 
the President’s approval, became law on July 
8, 1946. That bill (Public Law: 486, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess.) (Hobbs amendment) has its 
impact only upon robbery and extortion (as 
those terms are especially defined for the 
purposes of the act) committed in such a 
way as to obstruct, delay, or affect commerce 
or the movement of any article in commerce. 

The Congress doubtless believed that such 
an enactment would prove a solution to the 
problem, but it failed to reckon with the art- 
fulness of those at whom it was leveled and, 
notwithstanding the passage of the Hobbs 
amendment to the Federal antiracketeering 
statute, racketeering in fact has been carried 
on by gangsters operating in the guise of 
officials and agents of local unions and, from 
the standpoint of the collection of tribute, 
operating successfully. 


Inasmuch as the report also carried 
recommendations that immediate con- 
sideration be given ‘‘to the revision of the 
criminal statutes of the United States to 
the end that there be enacted into law 
such prohibitions as are calculated to 
effectively protect (a) the Nation from 
the type of evil which was visited upon 
the city of Philadelphia; (b) employees 
and members of labor unions from op- 
pression, domination, and control by 
subversive elements; and (c) goods mov- 
ing in commerce for the purpose of sale 
or distribution to consumers by prohibit- 
ing except under penalty of law, the ask- 
ing, demanding, receiving, or payment of 
any sum of money under any pretext or 
guise whatever as a condition to their 
unloading, handling, sale, or distribu- 
tion,” we all joined in the report. 

So that there might be no misunder- 
standing as to my views, I filed a supple- 
mental report—see exhibit A attached— 
suggesting additional legislation, con- 
cluding with the following statement— 
but insisting that the acts shown were 
a violation of the act as amended, and 
that prosecution should follow: 


No use quarreling now about where the 
blame should be placed. 
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While Congressmen argue and Depart- 
ment of Justice officials pore over law books 
and court decisions, the gangsters go 
brazenly on their way, levying and collect- 
ing tribute here, there, and everywhere. — 

In the judgment of the writer the Depart- 
ment of Justice has not been diligent in 
prosecuting under the law now on the books. 
It has been grossly negligent. 

One thing is sure. The present situation 
is intolerable. If the Department of Justice 
has been and is negligent, let it repent and 
get busy. If it lacks adequate tools (law) to 
cure the evil, then let it so advise Congress. 

Forthwith it will become the duty of Con- 
gress to rewrite the present act and enact 
any needed legislation. 


While Mr. Fischbach was preparing 
the report for the committee and I was 
writing my supplemental report, inad- 
vertently I overheard part of a telephone 
conversation between Mr. Fischbach and 
a committee employee. It was apparent 
from what was overheard that Fisch- 
bach was lining up support for a report 
which would make doubtful or prevent 
the return of indictments in the Dock 
Street case. 

His motive is unknown. Whether the 
Department of Justice and he were cor- 
rect in their legal conclusions will only 
be finally determined when the Su- 
preme Court renders a decision. 

When I insisted, prosecutions were in- 
stituted, and 3 individuals, 1 local union 
and 2 other organizations were indicted. 

The 3 individuals were convicted of 
conspiracy, as was local 929, Produce, 
Poultry, Fish, and Oystermen Drivers 
and Helpers Union, A. F. of L.; Whole- 
sale Fruit and Vegetable Distributions, 
Inc., and Perishable Produce Handlers 
and Distributors Association were ac- 
quitted. 

The convictions were as of October 29, 
1948. Sentences were imposed on 
March 11, 1949—see exhibit B. No ap- 
peal was taken from those convictions. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp discloses 
that Mr. Fischbach acted as attorney for 
the Holifield subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments; that he acted as attor- 
ney for the Davis subcommittee of the 
District Committee. ‘The record also 
discloses that for his services in con- 
nection with these various activities, 
Mr. Fischbach received compensation 
amounting to $20,000.” 


25 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 8, 
page 10902: 


“SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE DIS- 
TRICT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CRIME IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, JUNE 30, 1950 

“To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

“The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Pub- 
lic Law 601, 79th Congress, approved August 
2, 1946, as amended, submits the following 
report showing the name, profession, and 
total salary of each person employed by it 
during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1950, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 

“Name of employee: Hyman Fischbach. 
Profession: Counsel (voucher submitted for 
services from October 23, 1949 to February 
28, 1950). Total gross salary during 6-month 
period: $5,000. Expenses of Hyman L. Fisch- 
bach: $1,124.75.” 
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For his services in connection with the . 


Dock Street investigation, as of this date, 
no record has been found. However, it 
is recalled that he filed a bill for serv- 
ices which, in my judgment, was too 
large, but that the amount finally agreed 
upon was a compromise reached on his 
claim approved by our colleague from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy], our colleague 
from West Virginia, Mr. Snyder, and 
the Member from the Fourth District of 
Michigan. 

Not until today did it come to my 
attention that, as early as December 16, 
1944, a letter from Headquarters Inter- 
mediate Section, United States Army 
Service of Supply, Office of Command- 
ing General, had in substance stated 
that Mr. Fischbach was using his job to 
make money for himself; that his loyalty 
to the Government was questionable and 
that he should never be employed in any 
Government job. 

My efforts to obtain physical posses- 
sion of the letter will be continued. 

It is my hope that the McClellan com- 
mittee will broadcast and televise its 
hearings. For years, the common law, 
State statutes, Federal legislation, the 
orders of the courts, have been deliber- 
ately violated. 

Hundreds of citizens have been beaten, 
maimed and some murdered. 

Members of picket lines have in many 
instances been immune from prosecu- 
tion. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was accepted by 
the Congress only after hearings which 
gave citizens some information for its 
need. 

Union members, like other citizens, 
are basically honest, law abiding. Mil- 
lions of dollars which they have con- 
tributed to health and welfare funds 
have been stolen or embezzled. 

Members of some unions have been 
forced to become members of, and pay 
dues to other unions; switch their allegi- 
ance from one union to another—often 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 1, 
page 700: 
“SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE DIS- 
TRICT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CRIME IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, JANUARY 11, 1951 


“To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

“The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from July 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1950, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 

“Name of employee: Hyman L. Fischbach. 
Profession: Professional services as counsel 
(vouchers submitted for services from March 
1 to September 18, 1950). ‘Total gross salary 
during 6-month period: $5,000. Expenses of 
Hyman L. Fischbach: $587.69. 

“COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, JANUARY 15, 1951 

“Subcommittee Making Inquiry Into Fed- 

eral Home Loan Bank Board and Related 


Agencies, Congressman CHET MHOLIFIELD, 
chairman: 
“Hyman L. Fischbach, special 

O E ao VE ee ea pa ae $10, 000. 00 
“Expenses of members of staff. 1, 101. 12.” 
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because, and only because, extortionists 
by force—in order to collect additional 
dues—so willed. 

The Senate committee can, and in my 
judgment will, if it takes 1 year or 2, 
expose this sordid picture; propose and 
secure the enactment of legislation long 


overdue. 
EXHIBIT A 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 


In the opinion of the writer the purpose 
of the investigation and the result thereof 
might in simpler words be more briefly 
stated; hence, this supplementary report. 

Prior to 1934 the obtaining of money or 
other valuable considerations by the use of 
force or attempt to use or threaten to use 
force, violence, or coercion had become so 
successful and widespread and had so in- 
juriously affected interstate and foreign com- 
merce that the Congress on June 18, 1934, 
enacted legislation designed to end the prac- 
tice. 

To enable the reader to understand the 
present situation, (a) the act of June 18, 
1934; (b) the decision of the Supreme Court 
handed down on March 2, 1942, which held 
that Congress had not found the answer; 
and (c) the second Congressional attempt to 
enact legislation which would enable the 
Department of Justice to lodge extortionists 
and racketeers in prison are, at the risk of 
being prolix, set forth. 

(a) The act of June 18, 1934, which will 
be found in section 420 of title 18 of the 
United States Code (48 Stat. 979), reads as 
follows: 


“An act to protect trade and commerce 
against interference by violence, threats, 
coercion, or intimidation 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the term ‘trade 
or commerce’, as used herein, is defined to 
mean trade or commerce between any States, 
with foreign nations, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in any Territory of the United States, 
between any such Territory or the District 
of Columbia and any State or other Terri- 
tory, and all other trade or commerce over 
which the United States has constitutional 
jurisdiction. 

“Srec.2. Any person who, in connection 
with or in relation to any act in any way 
or in any degree affecting trade or commerce 
or any article or commodity moving or about 
to move in trade or commerce— 

“(a) Obtains or attempts to obtain, by the 
use of or attempt to use or threat to use 
force, violence, or coercion, the payment of 
money or other valuable considerations, or 
the purchase or rental of property or pro- 
tective services, not including, however, the 
payment of wages by a bona fide employer 
to a bona fide employee; or 

“(b) Obtains the property of another, 
with his consent, induced by wrongful use 
of force or fear, or under color of official 
right; or 

*“(c) Commits or threatens to commit an 
act of physical violence or physical injury 
to a person or property in furtherance of a 
plan or purpose to violate sections (a) or 
(b); or 

“(d) Conspires or acts concertedly with 
any other person or persons to Commit any 
of the foregoing acts; shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be guilty of a felony and shall 
be punished by imprisonment from 1 to 10 
years or by a fine of $10,000 or both. 

“Src. 3. (a) As used in this act the term 
‘wrongful’ means in violation of the crim- 
inal laws of the United States or of any 
State or Territory. 

“(b) The terms ‘property,’ ‘money,’ or 
‘valuable considerations’ used herein shall 
not be deemed to include wages paid by a 
bona fide employer to a bona fide employee. 

“Sec. 4. Prosecutions under this act shall 
be commenced only upon the express direc- 
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tion of the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

“Src. 5. If any provisions of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act, and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 

“Sec. 6. Any person charged with violating 
this act may be prosecuted in any district in 
which any part of the offense has been com- 
mitted by him or by his actual associates 
participating with him in the offense or by 
his fellow conspirators: Provided, That no 
court of the United States shall construe or 
apply any of the provisions of this act in 
such manner as to impair, diminish, or in 
any manner affect the rights of bona fide 
labor organizations in lawfully carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof, as such rights 
are expressed in existing statutes of the 
United States. 

“Approved, June 18, 1934.” 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this act, 
extortion, racketeering, the obtaining of 
money by the use of force, attempts to use 
and threat to use force and violence, con- 
tinued throughout the country. Note the 
original act, among other things, provided, 
section 4, that prosecutions under the act 
“shall be commenced only upon the express 
direction of the Attorney General of the 
United States.” 

Whether the widespread extortion and 
racketeering which continued after the en- 
actment of the original law were due to a dis- 
inclination on the part of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to issue express directions to prosecute 
gangsters masquerading as union officials be- 
cause of a political deal or because of an hon- 
est doubt as to the coverage of the act is a 
matter of opinion. 

In either case the result was the same; the 
practice continued. 

Eventually prosecution was instituted 
_ against Local 807 of International Brother- 

hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America, et al., and convic- 
tions of the union and individual members 
of it on charges of conspiracy to violate the 
act were obtained. 

Those convictions reached the United 
States Supreme Court and on March 2, 1942, 
were reversed. 

Mr. Justice Byrnes delivered the opinion 
of the Court. Stating the facts, he wrote: 

“The proof at the trial showed that the 
defendant, local 807, includes in its member- 
ship nearly all the motortruck drivers and 
helpers in the city of New York, and that 
during the period covered by the indictment 
Defendants Campbell and Furey held office in 
the local as delegates in charge of the west 
side of Manhattan and the other defendants 
were members. Large quantities of the mer- 
chandise which goes into the city from neigh- 
boring States are transported in over-the- 
road trucks, which are usually manned by 
drivers and helpers who reside in the lo- 
calities from which the shipments are made 
and who are consequently not members of 
local 807. Prior to the events covered by this 
indictment, it appears to have been cus- 
tomary for these out-of-State drivers to make 
deliveries to the warehouses of consignees in 
New York and then to pick up other mer- 
chandise from New York shippers for delivery 
on the return trip to consignees in the sur- 
rounding States. 

“There was sufficient evidence to warrant a 
finding that the defendants conspired to use 
and did use violence and threats to obtain 
from the owners of these over-the-road 
trucks $9.42 for each large truck and $8.41 
for each small truck entering the city. These 
amounts were the regular union rates for a 
day’s work of driving and unloading. There 
was proof that in some cases the out-of-State 
driver was compelled to drive the truck to a 
point close to the city limits and there to turn 
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it over to one or more of the defendants. 
These defendants would then drive the truck 
to its destination, do the unloading, pick up 
the merchandise for the return trip, and sur- 
render the truck to the out-of-State driver 
at the point where they had taken it over. 
In other cases, according to the testimony, 
the money was demanded and obtained, but 
the owners or drivers rejected the offers of 
the defendants to do or help with the driving 
or unloading. And in several cases the jury 
could have found that the defendants either 
failed to offer to work, or refused to work for 
the money when asked to do so. Eventually 
many of the owners signed contracts with 
local 807 under whose terms the defendants 
were to do the driving and unloading within 
the city and to receive regular union rates for 
the work. No serious question is raised by 
the evidence as to the ability of the defend- 
ants to perform the labor involved in these 
operations.” 

The Court then held that the legislative 
history of the act showed that it was in- 
tended to suppress terroristic activities of 
professional gangsters but not to interfere 
with traditional labor union activities; that 
the exception was not limited to those who 
had acquired the status of employees prior 
to the time when they obtained or attempted 
or conspired to obtain the money payment, 
and that hence the union truck drivers who 
tendered their services in good faith to each 
truck owner intending to do the work if he 
accepted their offer, but if he did not, never- 
theless require him to pay them the wages 
by a resort to threats and violence, were not 
guilty of a violation of the act. 

Mr. Chief Justice Stone handed down a dis- 
senting opinion, in which, among other 
things, answering the contention of Justice 
Byrnes, he said: 

“Such an answer, if valid, would render 
common law robbery an innocent pastime.” 

The decision is so enlightening as to the 
thinking of the Court that the opinion and 
the dissenting opinion are printed at the 
end of this report. 

This decision, U. S. v. Local 807 (315 U. S. 
521) among others established two things: 

First. That under the then existing law 
the Congress had not in the act of June 18, 
1934, written legislation which in the opin- 
ion of the Court was effective to correct the 
evil at which it was directed. 

Second. That in the opinion of the Court 
extortion and racketeering, as those terms 
were commonly used and understood by the 
average citizen and by many Members of 
Congress, were well-recognized, established 
union practices. Those practices may be well 
recognized and established, but they are not 
union practices nor are they accepted as such 
by any appreciable number of unionmen. 

The gangsters and the racketeers who had 
previously been carrying on their business 
with some degree of apprehension saw in the 
decision a license to extend and broaden 
their activities, increase their “takings.” 

In its opinion the Court called attention 
to the fact that after the original bill passed 
the Senate, representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor expressed the fear that 
in its then form it might result in serious 
injury to labor and that the measure was re- 
drafted by officials of the Department of 
Justice after conference with the president 
of the federation. Then it was that the two 
exceptions—the one concerning “the pay- 
ment of wages by a bona fide employer to a 
bona fide employee” and the other “the 
rights of bona fide labor organizations” were 
incorporated and became section 6 of the act 
as finally passed. 

The gangster and racketeer were apparently 
overjoyed to learn from the Court’s decision 
that, practicing his profession of extortion, 
he was a “bona fide employee” attempting 
to obtain the payment of wages from “a 
bona fide employer.” 
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From the decision he also learned that 
while extorting money, by force, from the 
farmer or the trucker carrying produce. or 
merchandise over the highway, he was only 
“lawfully carrying out legitimate objectives” 
of a labor union, provided he offered to drive 
the truck, even though he had not the slight- 
est intention of rendering that service. 

Forced to accept the opinion of the Court 
an attempt was made to render it ineffective. 

Four days after the decision and on March 
6, 1942, a bill was introduced in the House 
(H. R. 6743, 77th Cong., 2d sess.), seeking to 
amend the act of March 18, 1934, by striking 
out the provisions on which the Court based 
its decision. This bill was never, so far as 
the record shows, given consideration by any 
committee. 

Then a bill, called the Hobbs amendment, 
was introduced in the 78th Congress, passed 
by the House, but died in the Senate. It 
was reintroduced in the 79th Congress, passed 
both Houses, and on July 3, 1946, was ap- 
proved by the President. 

Notwithstanding the enactment of the 
Hobbs bill, extortion and racketeering have 
increased rather than diminished. It needs 
no legislative investigation to establish the 
fact that racketeering carried on under the 
guise of established union practices exists in 
practically every walk of life. 

The most casual reading of the printed rec- 
ord ^f the hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 80th 
Congress in February and March of this year 
and of the hearings held by the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, charged with 
determining whether failure to suppress na- 
tionwide extortion and racketeering is due 
to negligence of the Department of Justice 
or to inadequate legislation, establishes the 
fact that through the use of force and vio- 
lence and by coercion, applied in devious 
ways, and by the threat thereof, millions, if 
not billions, of dollars have been extorted 
from individuals, both employees and em- 
ployers, partnerships, trade associations, and 
corporations engaged in business. 

While the writer signed the report written 
by the committee’s counsel, he did so with 
the reservation repeatedly and vigorously 
expressed both during the hearings and the 
reading of the report that he would not sub- 
scribe to any inference or expression therein 
to the effect that the Department of Justice 
had made a sincere, vigorous attempt to pros- 
ecute under the Hobbs Act. 

The writer is familiar, as is the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with the violence, the 
seizure and destruction of private property, 
of the defiance of court orders and police 
officers practiced during the sitdown strikes 
in Michigan which extended from the last 
day of December in 1936 to the 11th day of 
June 1937. The lawlessness then practiced 
may have been in an effort to obtain a legiti- 
mate labor union objective; that is, the or- 
ganization of employees, but it was not 
either prior to that time nor at that time an 
established union practice. Beyond ques- 
tion it did interfere with trade and com- 
merce between the States. 

The sitdown strikes were then something 
new in America and by no stretch of the 
imagination, by no legalistic sophistry, could 
the conduct then indulged in have been then 
recognized as an established union practice. 

The original act was then in force. Can 
it be that the Department of Justice, when 
its advice was sought by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, anticipated the sitdown 
strikes and the methods which would be 
used and aided in drafting a law to protect 
sitdown strikers? Certainly not. Then why 
were there no prosecutions at that time? 
Was it because Madam Perkins, then Secre- 
tary of Labor, expressed doubt as to the ille- 
gality of the sitdown strike? 
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The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court legalizing extortion and racketeering 
when carried on by individuals professing to 
be officers or members of a union engaged in 
union activities is not an adequate answer. 
Nor is the argument that no prosecution will 
lie; that no conviction can be obtained be- 
cause an interstate shipment has come to 
rest in a warehouse before the extortion is 
practiced available as an overall excuse. No 
doubt in many cases extortion is practiced 
in connection with the production, transpor- 
tation, and use of goods, produce, or mer- 
chandise which is not in or which does not 
affect interstate or foreign commerce and in 
those cases the Department’s reasoning may 
be sound. But there are many, many other 
cases in which that situation does not exist. 

Lack of time and space limits the citation 
to but three typical cases. 

The testimony of Judge George H. Murphy, 
one-man grand jury from Detroit, Mich., 
given before the Expenditures Subcommittee 
establishes, beyond doubt, that in Detroit 
“Papa and Mama” merchants with no em- 
ployees, in order to carry on their business 
of handling interstate shipments, through 
fear, coercion, and sometimes through the 
use of force, were compelled to pay money to 
one Hoffa, the “business agent” of a teamsters 
union. 

In the same city unionmen from out of 
the State were forced to “‘kick in” in order to 
obtain or hold a job. Thousands of dollars 
were collected for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness—business in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, business which affected interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

The printed hearings of the same subcom- 
mittee show that the people of Philadelphia 
were not permitted to purchase or to eat the 
produce of the farmers from the Deep South, 
of the rancher from the Far West; of the 
potato and vegetable grower of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Northeast unless that food 
was handled by members of Goldberg’s union, 
local 929. And unionmen, businessmen, em- 
ployers were forced to cross the palm of Gold- 
berg’s agents with folding money before han- 
dling the food. 

“If you are in doubt as to whether the De- 
partment of Justice has been vigorous in the 
prosecution of those who have cbstructed 
interstate and foreign commerce take a 
glance at the testimony of George P. Mc- 
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Near, Jr., as printed in volume 2 of the hear- 
ings of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. In particular read and consider 
his statement set forth on pages 769—770-1. 
McNear you may recall was shot to death 
near his home in Illinois a few days after he 
had testified before the House committee. 
That load of shotgun slugs may have been 
the answer to his testimony—a warning 
to others. 

In this connection it is recalled that an 
employee of the Department of Justice in 
recent years is reported to have expressed 
the opinion, in substance, that, while for- 
merly the Department’s Officials attempted to 
ascertain the will of Congress in enacting a 
law, subsequently it followed the course of 
finding a way to carry out the will of the 
executive department. Whether or not that 
statement was ever made, a knowledge of the 
manner in which what common people call 
extortion and racketeering has been carried 
on by gangsters who have infiltrated into la- 
bor organizations, which have been and are 
the political allies of the administration in 
power during the past few years, lends sup- 
port to the view that such has been the prac- 
tice of the Department. 

On the record as it stands today it is cer- 
tain that, through the use of force and 
violence, by the creation of fear, millions of 
dollars are being collected by gangsters who 
use the cloak of unionism to safeguard them- 
selves from prosecution and conviction. Such 
practices are not only intolerable and oppres- 
sive upon citizens generally, but they give 
a bad name to unionism, tend to cause the 
people to lose confidence in honest, legiti- 
mate unions and their members and Officers. 

Another thing is certain, the extortion, the 
racketeering, the use of force, of the massed 
Picket line, the secondary and sympathetic 
strikes, the boycotts by which money is 
forced out of the citizen’s pocket and into 
that of the gangster cannot be permitted to 
continue. If it does and the practice con- 
tinues to increase at the same rate which has 
prevailed during the last 10 years, there may 
be open violence, rebellion on the part of the 
people; there may be civil strife. Already in 
many sections of the country, but in small 
areas, the officers of the law have been defied; 
the orders of the courts ignored and violence 
has been the answer. 
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What is the answer? If the Department of 
Justice is of the opinion that the law is not 
adequate, let it come forward now with 
either proposed amendments not only to the 
Anti-Racketeering Act and to other appli- 
cable Federal statutes but with suggestions 
as to new legislation which will cover the 
situation. 

The Attorney General was willing to aid 
and he did aid the American Federation of 
Labor in drafting the act of 1934—let him 
now do as much for the unorganized people 
of the United States; for unionmen who are 
forced to kick in to the gangsters who have 
secured control of their union. 

Apparently in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court and the Department of Justice, Con- 
gress has twice failed in its efforts to write 
legislation which will give an effective 
weapon against extortion and racketeering 
as now practiced. 

If the present law amended as above indi- 
cated will not answer the purpose because 
of the restricted definition of the word, 
“commerce,” as used in some Supreme Court 
decisions, let the Department of Justice sug- 
gest the language of a bill which will define 
interstate and foreign commerce so that the 
term will cover everything which, having 
once entered the channels of interstate trade, 
will remain “commerce” until it has reached 
the hands of the ultimate consumer. 

No use quarreling now about where the 
blame should be placed. 

While Congressmen argue and Department 
of Justice officials pore over law books and 
court decisions, the gangsters go brazenly on 
their way, levying and collecting tribute here, 
there, and everywhere. 

In the judgment of the writer the Depart- 
ment of Justice has not been diligent in 
prosecuting under the law now on the books. 
It has been grossly negligent. 

One thing is sure. The present situation 
is intolerable. If the Department of Justice 
has been and is negligent, let it repent and 
get busy. If it lacks adequate tools (law) 
to cure the evil, then let it so advise Con- 
gress. 

Forthwith it will become the duty of Con- 
gress to rewrite the present act and enact 
any needed legislation. 

Most respectfully submitted. 

CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 


Name Indictment and date Verdict Sentence and fine 
Abraham Goldberg-------------------- Conspiracy, Nov. 20, 1947_._| Guilty, Oct. 29, 1948__......_| Fined $2,500, 3 months, suspended with 2 years’ probation. Goldberg 
must resign union office and refrain from any union activity during 
pepbetion period. Goldberg paid fine Mar. 25, 1949. Sentenced Mar. 
, 1949. 
IDG O nS E nh Saree ene cor ana pon 110 osm monn on donee ee Sore R EY CBE ha ipa eee Fined $750. To stand committed until paid. Probation to be settled 
vie = s paia; 15 days. Schlein paid fine Mar. 24, 1949. Sentenced 
: ar. 11, 1949. 
Harry (Tork) Daniels_—..:....-222..-2}---.2 i nd ee MRP AL eRe Dey E T T et BEEK A aA UN ge ea Fined $2,000, 2 months’ suspended. 2 years’ probation. Daniels must 
: resign union office and refrain from any union activity during proba- 
tion period. Daniels paid fine Mar. 25, 1949. Sentenced Mar. 11, 1949. 
Local No. 929, Produce, Poultry, Fish |_..-- a i Aes AE E aw GaP DO pl E oh casein se Fined $1,500. Paid Mar. 25, 1949. Sentenced Mar. 11, 1949. 
- and Oystermen Drivers & Helpers 
Union, A. F. of L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wholesale Fruit & Vegetable Distri- |----- Ds AIOE AAA E Not guilty, Oct. 29, 1948- 
butions, Inc. 
Perishable Produce Handlers & Dis- |... i PERRIS ae ees eee aS Oy ? Yap Site eS EE N 


tributors Association, 


Nore.—Case tried in United States District Court for Eastern Pennsylvania, Case No. 14370: Date of indictment, Nov. 20, 1947; date of trial, Sept. 20, 1948; date of con- 
viction, Oct. 29, 1948; retrial denied, Feb. 28, 1949; date of sentence, Mar. 11, 1949, 


PLANNING AMERICA’S OUTDOOR 
RECREATION FUTURE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States are becom- 


ing accustomed to hearing about the 
crises brought about by our rapidly ex- 
panding population. We have school 
construction needs, highway needs, 
housing needs, and dozens of others. 
There is another problem that warrants 
the “crisis” label—and that is the need 
for healthful outdoor recreation oppor- 


tunities for our increasingly urban 
society. 

By heritage and disposition, we Ameri- 
cans are an outdoor people. In our for- 
mative years, a great majority of our 
people lived and worked in close contact 
with relatively unspoiled nature. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping—all the outdoor 
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pursuits—are as much a part of the 
American development as our political 
institutions. 

With the industrialization of our soci- 
ety and the consequent concentration of 
“our population in great metropolitan 
areas around industrial complexes, more 
and more of our citizens have lost the 
opportunity to enjoy outdoor recreation. 
This trend has been reversed in the last 
couple of decades through shorter work- 
weeks and general prosperity and today, 
more Americans have an opportunity, 
which they are exercising in ever- 
increasing numbers, of enjoying the out- 
doors than ever before. 

We are indeed fortunate that this 
country is so generously endowed with 
outdoor recreation opportunities. We 
have a great huntable population of 
game animals; water to provide fishing 
and boating-and other water sport; we 
have scenic wonders that only a frac- 
tion of our people have seen. We should 
be especially grateful for the wisdom of 
previous leaders who are responsible for 
the establishment of cur great: national 
forests and national parks. Citizens of 
some States are also blessed with ade- 
quate systems of State park and recrea- 
tion developments. 

But abundant as outdoor recreation 
resources are, they are becoming in- 
creasingly burdened by a growing popu- 
lation; and these burgeoning demands 
have not yet begun to be felt in some 
areas. Additionally, we have gotten be- 
hind in recreation facilities due to more 
pressing demands of hostilities and de- 
fense. We are making do facilities built 
during the depression for depression 
sized demand. 

We may expect to see the use of our 
outdoor recreation facilities increased at 
a rate vastly greater than the boom en- 
joyed by other activities. There are ob- 
vious reasons for this fact. 

First, the productivity ef the average 
worker, even before the benefits of au- 
tomation are being fully felt, is rising 
rapidly. Competent students of such 
problems are confidently predicting a 4- 
day workweek in the foreseeable fu- 
ture—along with longer paid vacations. 
Consider what ‘a 3-day period of leisure 
each week would mean to the American 
family in terms of its opportunities to 
get outdoors. 

Second, in addition to this likelihood 
of 52 extra vacation days per year, the 
worker of the near future is apparently 
assured of a greater margin of income 
over the amount needed for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. He will have time and 
money to spend. If events of the past 
few years are any criterion, we may ex- 
pect a considerable portion of such 
money to be spent in getting himself and 
his family away from the economic and 
social pressures of the city and out into 
the outdoors. 

Third is the development and im- 
provement in transportation. Train, 
piane, bus, and more especially auto 
travel will continue to provide more ef- 
ficient and more easily available services. 
Industry spokesmen tell us that the air 
age has yet to make its greatest mark 
on transportation. Of perhaps greater 
importance than any of these is the ac- 
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ceptance of the privately owned automo- 
bile as an absolute necessity by the aver= 
age family. 

If any further proof of the popularity 
of outdoor recreation is needed, I might 
quote a few well-known statistics. Last 
year, for instance, there were 50 million 
visits to our national forests; 50 million 
visits to our national parks and monu- 
ments; 183 million visits to our State 
parks; 25 million people licensed to fish 
and hunt—plus additional millions not 
required to be licensed; and 25 million 
boating enthusiasts. 

These figures are impressive. The fig- 
ures of the near future will be even more 
so. The number of licensed fishermen 
and hunters in my home State of Colo- 
rado, for instance, has more than dou- 
bled since World War II. The number 
of skiers in Colorado, including tens of 
thousands from every corner of the land, 
has quadrupled or better. In every out- 
door pursuit the story is the same. 

In considering the importance of these 
facts to the people of the United States, 
we should remember a: few basic prin- 
ciples. ‘The first of these is that the 
mental and physical fiber of the Nation 
is strengthened in proportion to the 
amount of healthful outdoor activity 
available. .This is fundamental. It is 
also so simple that its importance is 
likely to be overlooked. But it should be 
emphasized whenever an evaluation of 
our country’s strength is undertaken. 

Second, the pursuit of outdoor recrea- 
tion is an industry of the first magnitude. 
The expenditures of our people for suit- 
able clothing and equipment, for lodging 
and transportation, for food and drink, 
amount to many billions of dollars per 
year. To take a single example, a recent 
survey by a competent research organ- 
ization retained by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service indicated that 
the 25 million licensed sportsmen of the 
Nation spent in excess of $3 billion in 
1955. Add to this total the cumulatively 
greater expenditures of campers, hikers, 
boating enthusiasts and the millions of 
people who simply like to look at nature, 
and some idea of the economic impor- 
tance of outdoor recreation is gained. 

I might claim some special qualifica- 
tion on this point because the district I 
represent—the mountainous section of 


Colorado with a substantial part of both 


sides of the Continental Divide—is one 
of the richest areas in the Nation in 
terms of outdoor recreation opportu- 
nities. In western Colorado, a significant 
share of our economy is based directly 
on our mountains, our fishing waters and 
our great herds of deer and elk. People 
come from all over the United States by 
the hundreds of thousands to enjoy this 
great outdoor wealth according to the 
dictates of their personal preference. It 
is the desire of the people of western 
Colorado, as indeed it is of the residents 
of all recreation areas, to better serve 
those who come from less fortunate 
areas. We want our visitors to return, 
and in order to assure that pleasant 
financial prospect, we must provide them 
with every opportunity for the kind of 
outdoor recreation they desire. 
Everyone who is concerned with our 
outdoor recreation future encounters the 
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same handicap to assuring the kind of 
future we want. Government at all 
levels, people who profit directly from 
outdoor recreation, private conservation 
groups dedicated te expanding our recre- 
ation resources—all are balked in their 
efforts by lack of information. In at- 
tempting to focus public attention on 
the problem, and in attempting to se- 
cure the cooperation of public officials 
at every level of Government, we find 
ourselves unable to answer even the 
simplest questions that are quite properly 
asked of us. 

We do not know how much land or 
water, of what kinds or in what loca- 
tions, are necessary to assure every fu- 
ture American an opportunity to enjoy 
the outdoors. We do not know what kind 
of accommodations the future will de- 
mand nor have we any but the most gen- 
eral idea of the need for additional trans- 
portation or sanitation facilities. In 
short, we have no acceptable informa- 
tion upon which to make an intelligent 
evaluation of future outdoor recreation 
needs. 

Various levels of government have 
studied specific and rather limited out- 
door recreation needs. The National 
Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior has its “Mission 66,” a 10-year 
program aimed at bringing our national 
parks and monument areas and facilities 
up to date. The Forest Service is un- 
dertaking a similar program under the 
title “Operation Outdoors” and the De- 
partment of the Interior has also 
launched a long-range wildlife program. 
Many of the individual States have stud- 
ied and are continuing to study aspects 
of the problem. 

The results of all past studies will be 
highly useful for those in whom the peo- 
ple of the Nation have entrusted the 
finding of the solution to the problem, 
There is an obvious and critical need, 
however, for a comprehensive study of 
the entire outdoor recreation problem on 
a State by State, regional, and national 
level. We may attempt to deal with the 
problem without such a study, but we can 
all agree that this would be little more 
than grappling in the dark; and future 
generations would hardly thank us for 
the occasional gleam of wisdom we might 
display. 

The Congress now has before it a pro- 
posal to assure the accumulation of the 
information we need. H. R. 3592 and 
companionate bills were initiated by un- 
selfish, private conservation groups with 
no motive other than the sincere desire 
to serve our people. As written, the 
measure is simple. It provides for the 
establishment of a National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion to study the outdoor recreation re- 
sources of the United States. The Com- 
mission’s stated purpose is “to preserve 
and develop for the American people of 
present and future generations such 
quality and quantity of outdoor recrea- 
tion resources as will be necessary and 
desirable for individual enjoyment, and 
to assure the spiritual, cultural, and 
physical benefits that such outdoor recre- 
ation provides.” 

The bill proposes to serve this end by 
providing a mechanism “to inventory 
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and evaluate the outdoor resources and 
opportunities of the Nation and to make 
comprehensive information and recom- 
mendations leading to these goals avail- 
able to the President, the Congress, and 
the individual States and Territories.” 
The Commission is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the nationwide inven- 
tory. It is to study all outdoor recreation 
resources and opportunities except those 
usually associated with urban develop- 
ment—playgrounds, stadia, zoos, and so 
forth. 

The Commission is to consist of 15 
members. Two majority and two mi- 
nority members would be selected from 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tees of each of the Houses of Congress. 
These 8 Commission members would be 
joined by 7 citizens interested in the sub- 
ject, who would be appointed by the 
President, and one of whom would be des- 
ignated by the President as chairman. 
The Commission members would serve 
without pay except for the usual per 
diem allowance. 

Continuity in Commission operations 
is to be assured by the appointment of an 
exécutive secretary and staff, and the se- 
lection of a headquarters office in the 
District of Columbia. Cooperation with 
Federal agencies now dealing in recrea- 
tion problems would be assured by the 
appointment of a liaison officer from 
each such agency to work with the Com- 
mission. 

Even broader representation is pro- 
vided for in an advisory council, to con- 
sist of 25 members representative of 
major geographical areas and of recrea- 
tion resource management agencies and 
other groups interested in or affected by 
the study. The Government liaison of- 
ficers also serve on the advisory board. 

It is the intent of the bill’s sponsors to 
see that the work of the Commission is 
broad enough to provide a sound frame- 
work for the future. The Commission 
would be requested to report on the 
amount, kind, quality, and location of 
outdoor recreation resources required by 
1976 and by the year 2000. It would be 
authorized to take into account trends 
in population, in leisure, in transporta- 
tion, and other factors which might in- 
fluence its recommendations. 

The Commission’s final report would 
be submitted not later than December 
31,1959. The report is to include recom- 
mendations on a State-by-State, region- 
by-region, and national basis. It should 
be emphasized that the Commission is 
not authorized to function as a unilat- 
eral Federal agency. It is specifically 
instructed to solicit the cooperation of 
State and local governments, and is au- 
thorized to retain the services of local 
governments or private organizations 
which might be better qualified to report 
on a specific aspect. The Commission 
is instructed to recognize that solutions 
to outdoor recreation and its findings are 
to be made available to all groups, public 
and private, which are interested in or 
affected by outdoor recreation problems. 

The bill anticipates the concern of 
those who might question whether or not 
other uses of lands and waters suitable 
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for recreation might be slighted in the 
study. The Commission is instructed to 
recognize that the full welfare of the Na- 
tion must include coordination and inte- 
gration of all legitimate uses of our 
lands and waters. 

With the necessary appropriation of 
funds to launch the investigations, the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission would begin its task. 
It is an important one. It will meet the 
classic requirements of good legislation 
by assuring that our future deliberations 
on outdoor recreation policies will be 
based on fact, not fancy. It will provide 
a guide to those who operate commercial 
enterprises serving outdoor recreation 
enthusiasts. It will provide a similar 
guide for State and local governments. 
It will arm the private conservation 
groups which have dedicated themselves 
to our recreation future, including such 
responsible national organizations as the 
Izaak Walton League of America, the 
Wilderness Society, the National Wild- 
life Federation, and others of compar- 
able repytation. 

May I express the hope that legisla- 
tion assuring the goals of H. R. 3592 will 
be enacted in the first session of the 
85th Congress. 


A BILL TO INCREASE THE PERSONAL 
TAX EXEMPTION 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, long 
before I was privileged to come to the 
Congress of the United States, I was 
aware of the terrific tax burden imposed 
upon the people of these United States. 
Most of the taxpayers I have known 
have complained to me at one time or 
another and they all feel that when it 
is for the good of the Nation, none of us 
mind too much. Nevertheless, the tax 
laws as presently constructed contain 
such gross inequities, impose such tre- 
mendous burdens, and such glaring mis- 
calculations upon the people, that there 
must be a change. I have, therefore, in- 
troduced a bill to give some relief. 

I address my remarks particularly to 
the exemption for dependents. 'Those 
of us who have children know that these 
exemptions are not in line with the cost 
of keeping and rearing children, and if 
any tax relief is given along this line, 
the parents I have known will in turn 
use the money saved for the children 
and those children will be the ones upon 
whom this Nation must depend in the 
next generation. 

I had hoped that the Internal Reve- 
nue Act of 1954 was going to give some 
relief to the small taxpayer. I find 
that it did not, and I believe the small 
man and the small taxpayer are the 
least and last concern of this adminis- 
tration. It is the small taxpayer that 
bears the tax burden and who suffers 
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most from the taxation. Relief was 
given to some under the 1954 act, and 
I have no criticism with that because I 
am happy to see anybody get tax relief, 
but the average dirt farmer and the aver- 
age laboring man in the textile, steel, 
wool, and other plants, and the man in 
the mines, and the white collar worker 
generally has had no help from this ad- 
ministration. In fact, this administra- 
tion apparently ignores the little man, in 
every phase of its executive considera- 
tion. 

I believe the bill I have introduced to- 
day will give a measure of help. I did 
not attempt to rewrite the tax rates but 
to bring before the Congress a bill which 
would correct situations which so ob- 
viously need correcting. If a man and/ 
or woman has a child or children in 
school, he, she, or they know of the tre- 
mendous expenses involved. This bill in 
effect recognizes that expense. It also 
recognizes the fact that if a man is re- 
tired, and certain figures give the 1954 
average retirement of civil service em- 
ployees at $1,500, that he gets a better 
exemption. He cannot live on $1,500 
because of the high cost of living we 
presently are afflicted with. He needs 
tax relief. The parent needs tax relief. 
Everybody knows about the high cost 
of living. 

I think the average American taxpayer 
would feel better about this enormous 
spending if he thought we were thinking 
about him, too. I believe he would feel 
that we really have his problems at 
heart when we recognize the high cost in 
keeping his family. I am told that the 
high cost of living is keeping our popula- 
tion from growing to the extent that it 
Should. We need all the real Americans 
we can get to stand up in this world fight 
and I want to encourage them in any 
way I can. 

Included in this proposed legislation 
is relief for the man or woman who has 
reached 65, and relief for the parent. I 
cannot see how anybody could quarrel 
about that. 

The figures which I have used are the 
result of much inquiry. In talking to 
the many taxpayers of my district and 
of other places, I have found that they 
usually point to the amount allowed for 
exemptions as an inequity apparent on 
its face. Any parent will tell you that 
it costs as much to put a child through 
high school today, or maybe more, than 
it cost to put a young person through 
college 25 years ago. This proposed 
legislation attempts to pinpoint the 
problem and give the relief wanted. It 
affects almost every individual taxpayer 
in the Nation. There is no effort to favor 
any group or class and it will benefit peo- 
ple of all ages in this country. 

I hope Congress and the administra- 
tion will consider and approve this 
legislation. This gives all of us an op- 
portunity to do something for the people 
whose burdens we bear and whom we 
represent. I know they want this sort 
of tax relief and I know they are entitled 
to it. 
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MAJORITY LEADER JOHNSON PRO- 
POSES IMPORTANT PROGRAM 
FOR DEMOCRATS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday night, March 16, 1957, our dis- 
tinguished majority leader in the United 
States Senate made a wonderful speech 
at a Democratic meeting in Raleigh, 
N. C., entitled “To Give a Little and 
Take a Little,” in order to maintain 
unity. If there is anything that is a 
traditional part of our democratic leg- 
islative functions, it is the definite pol- 
icy of give and take. A Member of Con- 
gress who desires to serve his con- 
stituents must first recognize that he 
cannot get everything that he wants. 
He must give and take; he must com- 
promise. That is a part of the legisla- 
tive process. The congressman who says 
that he will not vote for any bill that 
contains any provision contrary to a 
principle he possesses, although the bill 
contains much of what he approves and 
what his constituents would like to have, 
winds up in getting a whole lot of noth- 
ing instead of a part of something. 

Senator Lynpon JOHNSON made many 
valuable points which I shall not dis- 
cuss, as his whole address is being placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., and is 
available to anyone who desires to read 
it, and I urge all Members to read this 
important speech. 

Certain subjects Senator JOHNSON 
brought out I think are deserving of 
special mention. No. 1 on his list of 
real problems was monetary policy— 
how long can this Nation remain pros- 
perous when the price of money goes up 
and up? ‘This is one of the most impor- 
tant issues before our country today. 
There is so much confusion about infla- 
tion, savings, and interest rates that it 
is very difficult for any person to get the 
real facts and the real truth. 


HELP THE SAVERS 


We are told that interest rates are 
higher to fight inflation. This is hy- 
pocrisy at its worst, as higher interest 
causes higher costs and higher taxes and 
contributes to inflation. It is like pour- 
ing gasoline on a fire to put the fire out. 
No effort is made by the Treasury to keep 
interest rates down on the national debt. 
Yet we are told to reduce the budget. 
We are told that savers should be given 
more interest in order to encourage sav- 
ings. The facts are undisputed that 
savers are more interested in having their 
capital investment available 100 cents on 
the dollar at all times rather than a small 
difference in interest. Arguments are 
doubtless made and tears are shed in be- 
half of the poor saver by those who create 
the money out of thin air on the books of 
the banks on the credit of the Nation and 
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who get the benefit of these increased 
rates. 
GREAT PRIVILEGE 

Our capitalistic system, which I ap- 
prove of, and our commercial banking 
system, which I approve of, including the 
Federal Reserve System operating within 
the law and intentions of Congress, per- 
mit commercial banks to make loans by 
creating money to the extent of $6 for 
every $1 in reserve. 

This is a valuable privilege which is 
justified if operated in the interest of all 
the people instead of a privileged few. 
UNITED STATES BEHIND RUSSIA IN EDUCATION 

Another point listed as No. 7 in the 
distinguished Senator’s list of “real prob- 
lems” is as follows: “When only 1 in 
every 10 of our young people graduates 
from college, are we keeping pace with 
the Soviet Union in training the tech- 
nicians whom we must have to preserve 
our freedoms?” 

It was my privilege as chairman of the 
Economic Stabilization Subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee in No- 
vember 1955 to conduct the first Con- 
gressional hearing on automation. At 
this hearing we heard from our greatest 
and most distinguished scientists, engi- 
neers, educators, and leaders in man- 
agement and labor. We discovered and 
disclosed for the first time the fact that 
during the year 1956, while in the United 
States there would graduate 25,000 engi- 
neers, in Soviet Russia 50,000 engineers 
would be graduated. We also discovered 
the alarming and shocking fact that 
while in the year 1956, we would graduate 
in the United States 50,000 technicians, 
in the United Soviet Socialist Republics 
there would be graduated 32 times that 
number, or 1,600,000. There were other 
interesting disclosures in these hearings. 
I am particularly proud of the fact that 
our distinguished majority leader in the 
Senate has taken cognizance of the fact 
of this disturbing difference and recog- 
nizes the problem as one that we should 
deal with without further delay. 

Other interesting and important points 
were stressed in this speech, including the 
serious plight of our small farmers, the 
family-type farmers, many of whom are 
on the farm and engaged in farming as a 
mode of life. It is from these fine little 
farms, where the farmers save and suffer 
and engage in the hardest type of work 
and drudgery, that some of our greatest 
men and women are born, reared, and 
start an education for great careers. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Smrt of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. Martin), for the balance 
of this week, on account of official busi- 
ness in his district. 

To Mr. Avcust H. ANDRESEN (at the 
request of Mr. O’Hara), indefinitely, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. TreacuEe of ‘Texas (at the request 
of Mr. THomas), for Wednesday, March 
20, 1957, on account of illness in the 
family. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. KEATING. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

Mr. Hittincs (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Yates, his remarks in Committee 
of the Whole today, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Evins, following his remarks in 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include a telegram and four letters. 

Mr. Parman in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) in four instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. FIsHER (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Georgia) , following the remarks 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL] in Committee of the Whole 
and to include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1482. An act to amend certain provisions 
of the Columbia Basin Project Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.), the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 20, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

629. A letter from the President, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting 
the semiannual report of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, covering the pe- 
riod July to December 1956, pursuant to 
section 9 of the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

630. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
jslation entitled “A bill to amend section 
1292 of title 28 of the United States Code 
relating’ to appeals from interlocutory or- 
ders”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

631. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
dslation entitled “A bill to provide that the 
United States district judges for the districts 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico shall have the 
same tenure of office and retirement rights 
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as all other United States district judges”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

632. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Federal Seed Act of August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1275), as amended”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURLESON: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 19838. A bill to provide for 
the conveyance of the reversionary interest 
of the United States in certain lands to the 
Clint Independent School District and the 
Fabens Independent School District in the 
State of Texas, or to either of them, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 205). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. GORDON: Committee on Foreign Af- 

fairs. House Concurrent Resolution 115. 
Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
of the Congress that efforts should be made 
to invite Spain to membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 206). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 
_ Mr. CARNAHAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Report pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 29 pertaining to special study mission 
to Guatemala; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 207). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GORDON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report pursuant to House Resolution 
29 pertaining to a special study mission to 
the Mediterranean area; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 208). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 3377. A bill to promote the 
national defense by authorizing the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facilities 
and the acquisition of land by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics neces- 
sary to the effective prosecution of aero- 
nautical research; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 209). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. R. 6123. A bill to require that all agree- 
ments and understandings respecting the im- 
portation of foreign goods, entered into with 
foreign countries or their citizens, shall be 
reduced to writing and made public; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6124. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6125. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Randall Dam on the Missouri River and 
for rehabilitation of the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H.R. 6126. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide that certain serv- 
ice in the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Public Health Service shall be considered to 
be military service for the purposes of such 
act; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6127. A bill to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil rights 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 6128. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H.R. 6129. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Facilities Act of 1950 by permitting 
the Secretary of Defense to enter into ar- 
rangements with political subdivisions of any 
of the States for acquisition of training fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 6130. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to lease space for Federal agen- 
cies for periods not exceeding 30 years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 6131. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H. R. 6132. A bill to amend section 127 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 and 
other statutes relating to the deduction of 
war losses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H.R. 6133. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the time 
within which a minister may elect coverage 
as a self-employed individual for social se- 
curity purposes, and in certain cases to ex- 
tend the period with respect to which such 
an election will be effective; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. R. 6134. A bill to increase personal in- 
come tax exemptions of the taxpayer (in- 
cluding exemptions for a spouse, exemptions 
for a dependent, and an additional exemp- 
tion for old age and blindness from $600 to 
$1,200 under provisions herein defined; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 6135. A bill to provide that members 
of a uniformed service entitled to severance 
pay, disability severance pay, or readjustment 
payment may receive such pay or payment 
in two equal annual installments; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 6136. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H.R.6137. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to include cranberries for canning 
or freezing; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 6138. A bill to amend section 2314, 
United States Code, title 18, with respect to 
the transportation in interstate commerce of 
articles obtained by false or fraudulent pre- 
tenses, representations, or promises, or 
through any scheme or artifice to defraud; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 6139. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6140. A bill to require that all agree- 
ments and understandings respecting the 
importation of foreign goods, entered into 
with foreign countries or their citizens, shall 
be reduced to writing and made public; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R.6141. A bill to provide health and 
medical services for civilian employees in 
Government service overseas and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 6142. A bill to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 6148. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to extend coverage under the 
old age and survivors insurance program to 
certain government employees of the State 
of Minnesota; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 6144. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to authorize loans by the 
Small Business. Administration in areas of 
economic disaster, depression, or disloca- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 6145. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to direct the Small Business 
Administration to make extensive, compre- 
hensive, and continuing studies of certain 
problems of small business and to file semi- 
annual reports on the results of such 
studies; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 6146. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to authorize the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make loans to local 
private nonprofit organizations formed to 
assist, develop, and expand the economy of 
the area; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H.R. 6147. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. i 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6148. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of of 1946 (70 Stat. 202) to provide 
donations of surplus food commodities to 
State and local penal institutions; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6149. A bill to provide a 1-year period 
during which certain veterans may be 
granted national service life insurance; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H.R. 6150. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by clarifying the definition of 
“employee”, and for*other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R.6151. A bill to provide for the in- 
clusion of publicly operated ferry service as 
a part of the Federal-aid highway system, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 
By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R.6152. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 6153. A bill to require that all agree- 
ments and understandings respecting the 
importation of foreign goods, entered into 
with foreign countries or their citizens, shall 
be reduced to writing and made public; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6154. A bill to protect the integrity 
and independence of national banks by 
strengthening the laws relating to ownership 
of stock in such banks; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H.R. 6155. A bill to amend section 218 of 
the Social Security Act so as to extend 
coverage under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program to certain employees of the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R.6156. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
time within which (and the period for 
which) an election to be covered as a self- 
employed individual for social security pur- 
poses may be made by a minister who er- 
roneously assumed that he was cOvered as 
an employee of a tax-exempt organization for 
such purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKT: : 

H.R.6157. A bill to establish an agricul- 
tural program which imposes limitations on 
agricultural production directly rather than 
indirectly through acreage controls; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6158. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the in- 
clusion of certain additional types of com- 
pensation within the meaning of the term 
“basic salary” for the purposes of such act; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. R. 6159. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ' 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 6160. A bill to provide for equality 
of treatment in the restoration to tribal 
ownership of surplus lands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6161. A bill to provide survivor àn- 
nuity benefits to dependent spouses and chil- 
dren of certain deceased members and em- 
ployees under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act Amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 401, 5 
U. S. C. 2260, (c), (d)); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6162. A bill to provide for modifica- 
tion of the existing project for Chefuncte 
River and Bogue Falia, La.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. į 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6163. A bill to amend section 224 of 
the Social Security Act to provide disability 
payments to veterans without reduction in 
either the veterans’ compensation or social 
security benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ": : 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R.6164. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Science Acad- 
emy; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
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By Mr. UDALL: 
H. R. 6165. A bill to provide for a U. S. S. 
Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 8, adopted by the 35th session of the 
South Dakota Legislature, memorializing 
Congress to appropriate funds to complete 
investigations and studies of the Oahe unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, by the Bureau 
of Reclamation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mrs. PFOST: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Idaho urging the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
to examine and look into the policies and 
the operations of the Indian school at Chem- 
awa, Oreg., and make the service offered by 
this school available to all Indian children; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, protesting against continua- 
tion of the present tight-money policy and 
urging that this policy be terminated forth- 
with; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to urging immediate action 
to improve and implement a new Columbia 
River ship-channel project from the mouth 
to the port of Portland of not less than 
40-foot depth and 750-foot width to alleviate 
the present serious and hazardous condition 
of navigation in the Columbia River, etc.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to stimulate the 
production of certain critical minerals, 
metals, and materials indispensable in the 
construction of jet engines; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 6166. A bill for the relief of Michael 
S. Tilimon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 6167. A bill for the relief of Laurence 
F. Safford; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6168. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
James A. Mendillo; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R.6169. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
William R. Rader; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H.R. 6170. A bill for the relief of Choon 

Sik Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R.6171. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Perez-Navarro de Candelaria (also known as 
Maria Juana Gonzalez-Flores); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 6172. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
F. Milton; to the Committee on: the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 6178. A bill for the relief of Michele 
De Bellis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6174. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Santa Bavaro, Domenica Bavaro, and Anna 
Bavaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 6175. A bill for the relief of Virginia 
Hell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6176. A bill for the relief of Fouad 
George Baroody; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 6177. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Calafiore; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6178. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
certain claims of individuals against the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 6179. A bill for the relief of Loren H. 

Scrivner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H. R. 6180. A bill for the relief of Laura 

Coldiron; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 6181. A bill for the relief of Susana 
Yen Hendricks; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 6182. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the former owners thereof; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


143. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of 40 citizens 
of Williamsport, Pa., urging the Congress to 
pass legislation taking alcoholic beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

144. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Maine As- 
sociation of Passenger Boatowners expressing 
opposition to Public Law 985, 84th Congress; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

145. By Mr. HARVEY: Petition of 42 resi- 
dents of the Indiana 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict asking Congress to enact legislation to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic bev- 
erages in interstate commerce and to pro- 
hibit radio and television advertisement of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. : 

146. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Secretary, American Bar Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to recommenda- 
tions of the special committee on impact of 
atomic attack on legal and administrative 
processes adopted at the midyear meeting of 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association, etc.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

147. Also, petition of A. D. Olsen and 609 
others, Illinois Central Railroad Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., relative to being opposed to the bill 
H. R. 4353, and requesting that considera- 
tion be given to bills like H. R. 1008, H. R. 
3974, H. R. 4523, and H. R. 4677; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

148. Also, petition of the city clerk, Tren- 
ton, N. J., relative to requesting enactment 
of the bills H. R. 6, H. R. 2474, and S. 27 and 
S. 386; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS. 


St. Patrick—A Living Memory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the feast day of St. Patrick is celebrated 
as a national holiday in Ireland. The 
memory of St. Patrick lives on after 
nearly 15 centuries. 

Today, St. Patrick continues to hold 
the same high place in the minds and 
the hearts of the Irish—and of Christian 
peoples everywhere—as he has in the 
past. He is the patron of the See of 
Armagh and of Ireland’s most illustrious 
college. Churches are dedicated to him 
not only in Ireland but also in all parts 
of the world to which the Irish have 
emigrated or which attracted their mis- 
Sionaries since the time of the Middle 
Ages. The name of Patrick is one of the 
most common of Christian names of the 
Irish both at home and abroad. He is 
indeed the national hero of Ireland. 

Much has been written on the life of 
St. Patrick. The life and legend of the 
good St. Patrick is told again and again 
in song and story—in poetry and prose. 
His. life is studied by adults and children 
alike. Interest in the life of St. Patrick 
and of all the traditions surrounding that 
life is as alive today as ever. 

What kind of a person was this man? 
The average Irishman knows at least 
part of the legends associated with St. 
Patrick and through them something of 
the patron himself. He knows the won- 
derful story of how the shape of the 
shamrock helped St. Patrick to explain 
the Holy Trinity. He knows the story 
that his patron saint expelled the snakes 
and all venomous reptiles from Ireland. 

Some of the facts surrounding his life 
are known, too. St. Patrick was born 
in Britain sometime around the year 387. 
When he was 16, he was captured by Irish 
raiders. There he became a slave. Dur- 
ing his captivity, he learned the language 
of the country and the ways of the Irish. 
Six years after his capture he escaped 
to France and prepared himself for the 
holy orders. After he became a priest, 
he returned to Ireland as a missionary 
about 432. 

In the years which followed, St. Pat- 
rick walked up and down the island, 
working zealously at his task of convert- 
ing the Irish to Christianity. It is said 
that he alone founded 360 churches, bap- 
tized some 12,000 people, and ordained a 
countless number of priests. He con- 
quered an entire nation with his weapons 
of unlimited faith, an indomitable cour- 
age, and a tremendous love of his fellow 
men. The apostle of Ireland, mystic 
and man of action, brought a faith to 
an entire people. 

No matter how striking the personal- 
ity, it is not the man who counts here. 


It is the faith that he brought to the 
nation. It is a faith that has stood the 
test of time. It is a faith that is inter- 
preted today in the same integral way 
as it was interpreted by the church of 
St. Patrick in the fifth century. 

It is a faith that has done well by the 
Irish. It has helped them to survive 
centuries of domination by foreign pow- 
ers. It has helped them to survive reli- 
gious persecution without forsaking their 
own beliefs. There can be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind of the Irish love of free- 
dom and justice. These two principles 
were a part of the teachings of St. Pat- 
rick. They have been cherished down 
through the centuries, giving strength 
and character to the people. 

Thus it is that the Irish have been able 
to bridge the gap of almost 1,500 years 
between the religion of St. Patrick and 
that of modern times. They have proved 
that faith and freedom go hand in hand. 

It is fitting that we should pay tribute 
on this day to St. Patrick. It is fitting 
that we should honor the Irish both in 
their native land and abroad. They and 
their beloved St. Patrick have contributed 
greatly to the world. 

The memory of St. Patrick continues 
to live on through the people he loved 
so dearly. Through his heritage, they 
will ever be a glorious people. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Knights 
of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in saluting the accomplish- 
ments of a fine, American religious or- 
ganizaticn, the Knights of Columbus on 
its 75th anniversary. 

This splendid organization has made a 
great contribution to belief in God and 
the preservation of our heritage of Amer- 
ican citizenship and ideals of human 
freedom. Its good works have been 
legion. 

It is particularly significant that the 
Knights of Columbus is celebrating its 
75th anniversary in our country at a time 
when a great portion of the world is 
forced to live in darkness, slavery, and 
atheism. In the struggle today for the 
control of the minds of men between 
communism on the one hand and the 
forces of freedom on the other, the 
Knights of Columbus can stimulate and 
strengthen our efforts toward achieving 
victory in this world struggle. 

If an organization like-the Knights of 
Columbus could exist behind the Iron 
Curtain, it would be impossible for the 
Communists to maintain their domi- 
nance and control over so many millions 
of people, 


As a member of the Archbishop John J. 
Cantwell Council in Arcadia, Calif., I am 
proud to extend best wishes and con- 
gratulations to my brother knights on 
this gala occasion. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, before last October only a 
limited number of people were aware of 
what was happening among the satellite 
states of Eastern Europe. But today 
there is a different story, and the whole 
world joins in congratulating and com- 
memorating this anniversary of Hun- 
garian Independence Day. 

Hungary was, as you know, geographi- 
cally unfortunate. Europe’s main rail- 
road to the East and Near East ran 
through that country. It was indeed 
the passageway to Europe. As such its 
history is replete with the disheartening 
stories of conquest and occupation. Yet 
throughout its history Hungary has con- 
sistently proved its right to be considered 
among the bravest of all nations—large 
or small. No nation has demonstrated 
a more forthright love of independence. 
Thanks in part, perhaps, to its linguistic 
uniqueness, Hungary was able to main- 
tain a cultural insularity, if not a po- 
litical one, which it has sustained down 
to this day. 

Courage is commonplace to Hun- 
garians. And what we would consider 
nobly courageous they take with the 
stoic nonchalance reserved to the brave 
the years 1848 and 1956 are closed in es- 
sence than in time. The Hungarian re- 
bellion of last fall will surely remain one 
of the most inspiring events in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

A curious similarity exists between the 
situations in 1848 and that of last year. 
Like 1848 resolute strength proved fruit- 
less; but as in 1848 once more the villain 
in a play for freedom is Russia. Be- 
tween October 23, 1956, and January 1, 
1957, it has been estimated that 155,000 
refugees fled their homeland to escape 
the unbearable burden of oppression and 
communism. 

Hungary has given to America—in- 
deed to the free world—a renewed con- 
fidence in itself and a new recognition 
of the perfidy of communism; it has 
demonstrated that mere barbaric, naked 
force cannot stifle the indomitable will 
for the most basic desires of humanity 
and freedom. It is with a sincere sense 
of the accomplishment of their fore- 
fathers that I humbly add my voice to 
the memory of Hungary on this, their 
day of independence. 


1957 
Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19,1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the Senate, I submit the results of my 
annual questionnaire from the State of 
Iowa. 

On February 15 I mailed 41,348 ques- 
tionnaires to Iowa. They were addressed 
to every 20th householder—both town 
and country. I used rural directories 
and all available city directories and tele- 
phone directories for towns not. having 
householder directories. With each 
householder ballot I included also a 
woman’s ballot of identical questions for 
the use of the wife or nearest female 
relative of the householder. The special 
women’s ballots are tabulated in a sepa- 
rate column. 

We have received a total of 8,312 re- 
plies which are included in the tabula- 


tion. The occupations listed by those 
replying are as follows: 

Parmer eoa e a ip lg ean fae 2,035 
Labor oe. ek ee eee E Ar EE 742 
BUSON a eo oe aka mem mes 607 
Protoia- o ee ee oS 465 
ANAC COLT a a eres Oe wn ame 544 
Woman's ballot 2....0.3 ee 3, 486 
WisceHancous ore eee es 433 


Sample copies were distributed freely 
and 6,256 Iowans replied on them, but in 
order to preserve the true grass-roots 
value of the enclosed tabulation of the 
ballots, I have followed my practice of 
not including sample-copy replies there- 
in. 

This year has brought not only the 
largest total number of ballots but also 
the largest number of good discussions 
that I have ever received in reply to my 
questionnaire. More than half of all 
those who have voted have written letters 
of utmost value also. I deeply appreciate 
the good cooperation of the people of 
Iowa in this wonderful response. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is 
best described in the words of Edmund 
Burke, 18th-century British statesman, 
as follows: 


Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. 

But a representative’s unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure—no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are a 
trust from providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your representa- 
tive owes you, not his industry only, but 
his judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion, 
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Questionnaire— Tabulation of total Towa grass-roots vote 
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7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


EiS 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


35, 


36. 


. Do you approve controls by the Federal G 


Do you favor requiring compliance with a soil-bank program to qualify 
farmers for price supports: on/corm? ec ara ec a I ce ee 

Do you approve stricter controls on what farmers can plant on land 
diverted from major Op- a ce oa ee FoR ey RS ae 

Do you favor requirement that acreage placed in either acreage reserve or 


When the Federal budget is balanced do you favor reduction of the 
Federal debt before reducing taxes? 


Do you favor requiring registration of pension and welfare funds of labor 
unions and disclosure of financial transactions involving them?_________ 
Do you favor extending unemployment insurance to employees of firms 


having from 1 to 3 persons on their payrolls?_...........-----------2-__ 7, 398 


Do you approve a program of Federal aid for technical assistance and 


tens to oes ee Se pe coe egg = oo SR eG 
Do you approve a food stamp plan under which needy persons would be 
given certificates with which to purchase surplus foods through normal 


. Do you favor the Federal Government subsidizing private companies for 


excessive losses on insurance issued by them against natural disasters?__ 


. Do you approve the Federal Government’s providing credit with local 


banks for loans to disaster victims for rebuilding? --------------------- 


Do you approve increasing the maximum interest rate on V A-guaranteed 
po ers to secure more private funds for home construction or pur- 
CHAS? 2. sere Pe ie ies aan cee mat oem Lo TAR oe EA E 


. Do you favor an increase in postal rates to meet Postal Department 


deficit and to provide better post office buildings and equipment where 
PICO TN a Fee eas ree ry a i Eta gg 


. Do you approve enactment of Federal laws authorizing prosecution in 


Federal courts of anyone who intimidates voters in an election for 
Fodera omer soe SS ee eo ee ee 


. Do you approve authorizing the U. S. Department of Justice to seek an 


injunction in behalf of anyone who believes his civil rights are about to 
pë Violated ye os Se re Coles ie ee on ee ee reece sca NaS 


. With other safeguards to guarantee a fair price to the public, do you 


favor the return to the States by the Federal Government of controls 


6, 940 


7, 677 


over the production of natural gas?______ P E ea eee 6, 557 


vernment of rents, wages and 


. Do you favor examination of our monetary policy and our financial sys- 


tem by a commission appointed by the President even though such 


examination may be made also by Congress?--------------------------- 6, 454 


. Do you approve the Federal Government’s encouragement of more liberal 
credit and lower interest rates for small business?__._..........2---___. 7, 652 


Please check 3 of the following 6 items you think should be cut most in 
Federal spending: 

(1) Number of Federal employees_...-_--...----2--------2-- Lee 

(2) Construction of Federal public works (dams, airports, buildings, 
In COrState SOBs) OE). ee ee 

(3) Federal aid to States, municipalities, school districts, and local 
DILDO BRONCOS Sr cco a dase euomindus nue a Socal ee 
(4); Moraters ater 2 N foo soc cece an Uee araa Aa am ES a A a A BS 
(5) Dational-G6lense ou yas oS a a es AS a 
(6) Federal aid to agriculture and small business_-_.----.-.---.----- 

Please check 6 of the following 12 issues you think most important today: 
(a). Governmone spending... ojcu cca aa A bance saacsedesauul eres 
(b) Balancing the Didot o sea anes as se a aa a eon ea 
(c) Reduction of debt of Federal Government..........--.---------- 
GY ge AES 0c on (ore DE na a dls Sipe ao pe AN a NR a ARC a 
(e) Farm. prices and policies....052--s.cc2ce8desce este eek 
(f) United States foreign trade policies.......-...--.---.----------<-.. 
(gz) Control of communism in America..._-.........-...------------ 
(BF ROP PO se ae REN E Ae Sneak 
(i) Defense and war preparedness. .........-....----.-2-----------e-- 
4S). ‘Maintaihiing peace ka Ue ee ee et oe 
(xk); American foreign poli¢y>. 2.22. accce etc eke ee 
GO) Giy rica ee oes oe ee heed nlc. an ESA ea 


‘| 5,019 


Yes | No 


5, 126 
5, 818 
5, 552 


5, 206 
1, 694 

848 
5, 091 
4, 083 


3, 268 


| 1,876 


5, 041 
5, 900 


6, 066 
6, 866 
4, 659 


4, 034 


4,155 


4, 252 
3, 162 


6, 466 
1, 980 | 
7, 256 | 


3, 298 | 
2, 817 
| 


bp 
~“ 
3 
© N 


3, 278 
4,141 
7, 269 | 


5, 124 
4, 619 


3, 755 
2, 237 


3, 486 
6, 452 


(1) 7,315 
(3) 3,877 


2, 751 
(2) 6,810 
"381 


1, 721 


(3) 5, 146 
(6) 4,099 
3, 855 


Percentage 
Yes No 
70.45 | 29.55 
73.56 | 26.44 
73.74 | 26. 26 
70.58 | 29. 42 
21.57 | 78.43 
10.75 | 89, 25 
68.67 | 31.33 
54.19 | 45.81 
44.02 | 55.98 
71.05 | 28.95 
23.94 | 76.06 
66.26 | 33.74 
78.28 | 21.72 
79.56 | 20.44 
92. 56 7. 44 
62.98 | 37.02 
56.27 | 43.73 
61.31 | 38.69 
81.04 | 18.96 
40.96 | 59.04 
83.09 | 16.91 
29.17 | 70.83 
91. 43 8. 57 
51. 53 48. 47 
43.21 | 56.79 
47.23 | 52.77 
52.30 | 47.70 
94. 69 5.31 
79.74 | 20.26 
70.57 | 29.43 
57. 27| 42,73 
29.07 | 70.93 
54.01 | 45.99 
84.32 | 15.68 


holder and women’s ballots appears on 


The total tabulation of the house- 


this page and the tabulation by classifi- 
cation follows on the next page. 
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Total Iowa grass-roots vote by classification 3 
Farmer Labor Business Profes- White Woman’s | Miscellaneous 
y sional collar vote : 
Yes No | Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No | Yés | No | Yes No Yes No 
1. Do you approve President Eisenhower’s general foreign policy?_.______ 1,174 564 | 407 | 258 | 422 | 128] 357 77 | 379 | 129 | 2,182 881 255 113 
2. Do you approve inviting to this country for conferences the foreign 
heads of states with whom we are not in agreement? -_---------------- 1, 307 583 | 489 | 228 | 484] 109! 400 47 | 427 | 106 | 2, 448 872 263 146 
3. Do you approve requiring all new National Guardsmen and Army 
Reservists to take 6 months training on active military duty?________ 1, 281 527 | 507 | 192 | 405] 150] 309] 112] 378| 127 | 2, 387 769 285 100 
4, Do you favor industry taking the initiative in developing and producing 7 
atomic power, with the Federal Government paying part of the ex- i 
perimental and developmental cost?._...-...---. 2-2-2 ence 1, 184 599 | 460 | 223 | 448] 125| 387 87 | 401 | 122 | 2,129 890 247 124 
5. Do you approve Congress authorizing the admission of a greater num- 
r of immigrants to the United States from Hungary?.-------------- 322 | 1,595 | 100 | 622| 154] 417] 185| 242] 118] 404 722 | 2,573 93 307 
6. Do you approve Congress authorizing the admission of a greater num- i 
ber of immigrants from all countries? -inensis 142 | 1,788 56 | 665 73 | 494 92 | 333 54 | 465 381 | 2,934 50 359 
7. Do you favor requiring compliance with a soil-bank program to qualify 
farmers for price supports on corn?, o o aonana A Looe L 1, 247 688 | 456} 189]; 439] 121 | 310 89 | 398 99 | 2,021 | 1,001 220 136 
8. Do you approve stricter controls on what farmers can plant on land 
AIMPOLLOLE LOT: ASO CLOPR? 52 9 coe eee ie ae ae 1, 208 740 | 362 | 307 | 339] 220 | 228] 178 295] 199 | 1,491 | 1,597 160 210 
9. Do you favor requirement that acreage placed in either acreage reserve 
or conservation reserve of the soil bank should not be harvested or 
‘ grazed under any circumstances? ssir 22-222 aagi ldan 983 947 | 276 | 386 | 243 | 298 | -158 | 242 | 284] 254 | 1,229 | 1,800 145 229 
Do you favor a price support program of 70 to 90 percent for corn for the 3 
next 3 years for farmers qualifying in a soil-bank program? ----------- 1, 448 425 | 412 | 213| 384) 156 | 253 | 125] 307] 158 | 1,995 843 220 125 
11. Do you favor reduction of Federal taxes even though it unbalances the 
SOU oo EE eae eae iene E meme cee VER NRE SAME age 415 | 1,524 | 223 | 482 | 131 | 453 77 | 376 | 106] 431 817 | 2,400 107 293 
12. When the Federal budget is balanced do you favor reduction of the 
Federal debt before reducing taxes? 5.4.2 022222 nnn 1,307 590 | 434 | 272 | 373 | 202 | 320 | 128] 835] 190 | 2,003 | 1,056 269 129 
13. Do you approve tax reduction for small business? ---------------------- 1,411 419 į 541 | 152 | 465] 100 | 294] 117 | 361 | 135 | 2,530 619 298 95 
14. Do you favor Federal assistance for a school building program uncompli- 
cated with integration problems to aid children of all races?____-_-.-- 1, 442 421 | 583 | 122 | 404 67 | 304 | 136 | 394] 126 | 2,631 605 308 81 
15. Do you favor requiring registration of pension and welfare funds of labor 
unions and disclosure of financial transactions involving them?-__.___- 1, 628 134 | 591 84 | 565 17 | 434 16 | 496 24 | 2,816 231 336 46 
16. Do you favor extending unemployment insurance to employees of firms 
having from 1 to 3 persons on their payrolls? ----4-------- 2-2-2122- 994 748 | 564 | 136 | 272} 304 | -241 | 192| 353| 154 | 1,981 | 1,072 254 133 
17. Do you approve a program of Federal aid for technical assistance and 
loans and grants to communities suffering from chronic unemploy- 
Mes 2 E DE AEEA DEN a Ua eon Laue ohne 920 786 | 478 | 196 | 250} 302 | 195] 223] 275] 220 | 1,696 | 1,271 220 137 
18. Do you approve including private business in partnership with munic- 
ipalities, States and the Federal Government for the development 
of water uses in irrigation, flood control, power production, domestic f 
WRU E L E idaan a, ll ata 937 690 | 377 | 261 | 339 | 183| 280| 128| 306] 172 | 1,694 | 1,050 222 138 
19. Do you favor United States membership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation provided it is strictly an administrative agency without k 
power to control United States tariff policies? --.-------------------- 1,036 261 | 384 | 101 | 332 81 | 264 53 | 335 58 | 1,699 392 202 49 
20. Do you approve the sale and barter of farm surpluses to communist 
MOR he oe a a 994 897 | 190 | 517 | 276 | 287 | 209] 215| 203] 306 | 1,146 | 2,083 144 252 
21. Do you approve a food stamp plan under which needy persons would 
be given certificates with which to purchase surplus foods through 
Hermal commercial channels? - . 222 ee eo e 1, 628 289 | 617 92 | 437; 127 | 320| 111 | 414 99 | 2,736 525 314 73 
22. Do you favor the Federal Government subsidizing private ċompanies 7 
for excessive losses on insurance issued by them against natural dis- 
TS de an AEEA E ESA AAEE asa a ee E are. 443 | 1,246 | 184 | 442 | 163 | 371 94 | 292 | 127 | 345 867 | 1, 881 102 230 
23. Do you approve the Federal Government’s providing credit with local 
banks for loans to disaster victims for rebuilding?__..._..--_._______- 1, 804 158 | 675 43 | 524 61 | 397 50 | 477 46 | 3,017 285 362 37 
24. Do you favor direct Federal insurance against industrial atomie haz- 
Ogg CTE SS RR IG ae isis sr ees, ee Map a A ate ty 739 800 | 344 | 259 | 248 | 246 | 142] 228] 206] 287 | 1,441 | 1,185 178 147 
25. Do you approve Federal legislation to ease the supply of housing credit, 
including greater Federal support of the mortgage market?___________ 605 969 | 348 | 270 | 246 | 291 | 157] 245| 142| 240 | 1,165 | 1, 496 154 192 
26. Do you approve increasing the maximum interest rate on VA-guaran- 
teed home loans to secure more private funds for home construction 
RI eee tg oie eee 709 948 | 281 | 378 | 331 | 215 | 237 | 166| 278| 223 | 1,266 | 1,551 176 181 
27. Do you favor an increase in postal rates to meet Postal Department 
deficit and to provide better post office buildings and equipment 
D a DA = io Fae re ae eee 924 | 1,006 | 443 | 268 | 342| 240] 295] 150] 359] 167] 1,566 | 1.752 212} 194 
28. Do you approve enactment of Federal laws authorizing prosecution in 
Federal courts of anyone who intimidates voters in an election for 
i aR fo el iT a CDE Sh SAT 1, 757 108 | 671 33 | 550 27 | 425 24 | 508 14 | 2,998 176 360 26 
29. Do you approve authorizing the U. S. Department of Justice to seek an 
injunction in behalf of anyone who believes his civil rights are about 
PROMO T PE E ge ee ea 1,196 279 | 500} 129| 389] 103] 260] 119] 357 96 | 2,166 616 256 60 
39. Do you enpro permitting individuals to take complaints that their 
civil rights have been violated directly into Federal court?_..________ 1, 064 461 | 457 | 177 | 356| 142] 263] 117] 325] 133 | 1,919 805 235 91 
31. With other safeguards to guarantee a fair price to the public, do you 
favor the return to the States by the Federal Government of controls 
over the production of natural gas?_______ PENA T MEE ss deceased lates ie 925 611 | 306 | 338 | 297 | 227 | 202| 194| 251 | 232] 1,599 | 1,053 175 147 
32. Do you approve controls by the Federal Government of rents, wages 
A a poacetéme? oo oe eee ee 626 | 1,240 | 236 | 467 | 107 | 473 70 | 367 | 108| 417 970 | 2, 230 120 263 
33. Do you favor examination of our monetary policy and our financial sys- 
tem by a commission appointed by the President even though such 
examination may be made also by Congress?__...-.._-_-._________.__ 758 796 | 336 | 241 | 303} 200 | 251| 139| 248] 206 | 1,402 | 1,252 188 134 
34. Do you approve the Federal Government’s encouragement of more 
liberal credit and lower interest rates for small business? - 1, 658 248 | 604 97 | 442 126 | 317 | 100] 408| 105 | 2,710 450 313 74 
35. Please check 3 of the following 6 items you think should be cut most in 
Federal spending: 
(1): Number of Federal employees... .--.-...- 22322-0223 (1). 1, 855 (1) 696 (1) 542 (1) 404 (2) 405 (1) 3, 068 (1) 345 
(2) Construction of Federal public works (dams, airports, build- 
Pa, OOS, G60.) 00.8. ie a E (3) 1, 136 (3) 265 237 171 (3) 223 (3) 1, 653 (8) 192 
(8) Federal aid to States, municipalities, school districts, and local 
eR ION en ee es ea 616 213 (3) 256 (3) 181 211 1, 125 149 
REALONE bt Lull Si aR EES a es hie EIT UE alia (2) 1, 694 (2) 674 (2). 506 (2) 326 (1) 465 (2) 2, 834 (2) 311 
aE le eC ae ae 390 110 87 93 86 530 65 
(6) Federal aid to agriculture and small business_______._._._..__.. 169 239 137 142 189 728 117 
36. lease check 6 of the following 12 issues you think most important 
(4) 1,163 (2) 502 (1) 422 (1) 321 (1) 375 (3) 2,092 (2) 271 
(5) 1,049 (6) 366 (5) 235 (6) 273 (6) 1, 650 (5) 220 
956 333 (5) 324 (6) 225 257 1,521 (4) 239 
(6) 1,017 (4) 442 (2) 361 (4) 242 (8) 317 (5) 1,873 (6) 213 
(1) 1, 642 288 (6) 321 208 247 (4) 2,086 183 
764 177 173 157 184 1,112 113 
(3) 1, 285 (1) 522 (4) 344 197 (4) 301 (2) 2,316 (1) 291 
723 246 292 213 215 1, 165 140 
685 (5) 401 253 219 1, 542 180 
(2) 1, 351 (3) 471 (3) 358 (2) 275 (2) 333 (1) 2,415 (3) 265 
748 304 272 (3) 264 (5) 292 1, 427 194 
553 274 134 147 149 1, 207 144 


1957 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19,1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, March 
15 to 17 marked the 38th anniversary of 
the founding of the American Legion. 
The formative caucus convened in Paris 
on those dates and from that caucus 
emerged the American Legion. 

In the brief years of its existence, the 
Legion has achieved a remarkable rec- 
ord of devotion to its high ideals. In 
hewing close to the avowed purposes of 
-~ the organization, Legion members have 
contributed greatly to many phases of 
American life. 

A succinct way of delineating the ac- 
complishments of the Legion is by ex- 
amining some of the many ways in. 
which the provisions. of the preamble to 
its constitution have been carried out. 
Included in the preamble are the follow- 
ing: 

“Tò uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America.” 
In carrying out this provision, the Le- 
gion has led the way in promoting edu- 
cation in Americanism and flag etiquette 
for the youth of our Nation. 

“To maintain law and order.” Many 
branches of Legion organizations, in- 
cluding fire departments, auxiliary po- 
lice, and ambulances help in time of 
disaster. 

“To foster and AREALE NR a 100 per- 
cent Americanism.” Through Boys 
States, more than 19,000 boys each year 
learn the principles of good government. 

“To preserve the memories and inci- 
dents of our associations in the Great 
War.” In fulfilling their pledge in this 
provision, Legion members work dili- 
gently in many ways to preserve the 
memory of every veteran. 

“To inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, State, and 
Nation.” Legionnaires are well known 
as leaders in community ventures, striv- 
ing to build better homes, churches, and 
schools, 

“To combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses.” A fine example 
of Legion activity in fulfilling this pur- 
pose is the national oratorical contest, 
which encourages some 340,000 of our. 
young people to become leaders in pre- 
serving democracy. 

“To make right the master of might.” 
Vigorous Legion efforts helped make the 
GI bill a reality, enabling 7,800,000 vet- 
erans to receive educational and other 
training. 

“To promote peace and good will on 
earth.” Knowing at firsthand the hor- 
rors of war, members of the Legion work 
diligently for the cause of peace. The 
Legion’s child welfare program helps 
provide care and education for the chil- 
dren of veterans. 

“To safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom, 
and democracy.” More than 1,500,000 
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young people receive training in Ameri- 
canism each year. Junior baseball and 
other programs also promote respect and 
practice of sportsmanship among our 
youth. 

“To consecrate and sanctify our com- 
radeship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness.” The American Legion, through 
the years, has never forgotten the less 
fortunate comrades of all wars at home 
or in hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, in putting into practice 
with vigor and perseverance the pur- 
poses set forth in its preamble, the Amer- 
ican Legion has become a strong and 
important organization for the public 
good. Extending beyond interest in 
purely veterans’ affairs, the Legion has 
worked in myriad fields for the good of 
the whole Nation. 

- In times of peace and in times of war, 
the Legion has been a bulwark of free- 
dom. Through the years, it has realized 
that there is a crying need to spread an 
affirmative doctrine of the things for 
which this country has always stood. 
In joining in the battle for men’s minds— 
a struggle surely as vital today as the 
struggle or the battlefield—the American 
Legion has added a powerful and effec- 
tive voice to the arsenal of democracy. 
- Truly, for God and for country, the 
American Legion today continues to live 
up to its proud traditions. I am de- 
lighted to join in extending to my fellow 
Legionnaires congratulations on achieve- 
ments thus far, and confidently express 
the expectation that in the years to come 
we will continue to see the Legion in the 
forefront of major movements for the 
good of our Nation. 


The Federal Trade Commission Supports 
H. R. 11, the Equality of Opportunity 
- Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


; OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last few days we have been bom- 
barded with many statements about 
H. R. 11, the equality of opportunity bill. 
In some of those statements assertions 
were made that the Government and the 
enforcement agencies are opposed to that 


proposed legislation. We know that rep- ` 


resentatives of many big business con- 
cerns are opposed to H. R. 11. Perhaps 
some members in the Cabinet of the pres- 
ent administration are opposed to it. 
However, reference to their opposition 
should be pinpointed. The record should 
show who opposes H. R. 11, and who sup- 
ports it. 

The Federal Trade Commission is the 
agency of Government which is charged’ 
with the primary responsibility for en- 
forcement of Federal legislation dealing 
with price discrimination. That agency 
has dealt with the problem of price dis- 
crimination since it was created in the 
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Wilson administration in 1914. Prior to 
that the Bureau of Corporations, its 
predecessor, studied and reported upon 
the problem of price discrimination dur- 
ing the period from 1903 to 1914. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
just made—March 12, 1957— its official 
formal report on H. R. 11 to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives. In that report, the Commis- 
sion stated: 

The Commission is of the opinion that the 
objectives of H. R. 11 and H. R. 398 are of 
sufficient importance to the effective opera- 
tion of the Clayton Act that such legisla- 
tion should be enacted without awaiting 
further case by case development under 
section 2 (b) as presently worded. (H. R. 
398 was introduced by Hon. Byron G. ROGERS, 
of Colorado. It is an identical companion 
bill to H. R. 11.) 


Except for a short period of time, the 
Federal Trade Commission has sup- 
ported strongly, since 1914, Federal leg- 
islation against destructive price dis- 
crimination. For example: 

First. Three of five Federal Trade 
Commissioners supported H. R. 11 in 
1956. 

Second. In 1951, the Federal Trade 
Commission, in testimony before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, urged a strengthening 
of the law against destructive price dis- 
crimination. 

Third. In the period from 1928 to 
1934, the Federal Trade Commission 
made an extensive investigation of the 
practice of price discrimination. On 
December 14, 1934, it submitted to the 
Congress its final report on that inves- 
tigation—see Senate Document No. 4, 
74th Congress, 1st session. In that re- 
port the Federal Trade Commission 
urged that the Clayton antitrust law 
provisions against price discrimination 
be amended and strengthened. Such 
action was taken when the Robinson- 
Patman Act was approved on June 16, 
1936. 

In its report to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, on 
March 12, 1957, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission stated: 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Standard Oil case, followed by the opinions 
of the Court of Appeals (7th Circuit) in the 
matter, 233 F. 2d 649 (1956), and the Court 
of Appeals in Balian Ice Cream Co. v. Arden 
Farms (231 F. 2d 356 (C. A. 9, 1955)) and 
Brown v. Standard Oil Co. (238 F. 2d 54 (C. 
A. 5, 1956)), make it clear that section 2 
(b) provides an absolute defense to all price 
discriminations regardless of the seriousness, 
of the probable effect. 


Of course, the representatives of some 
big business firms are not concerned 
about the effects of price discriminations 
they practice. One of their representa- 
tives in opposing the objective of H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill, not long 
ago wrote that the law should permit the 
practice of price discrimination when 
done in good faith regardless of the eco- 
nomic consequences. 
~H. R. 11 would limit the good-faith de- 
fense in price discrimination cases only 
in those instances where the price dis- 
criminations would “substantially lessen 
Wea es or tend to create a monop- 
re) y. 9 c H 
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The Federal Trade Commission in its 
report on H. R. 11, the equality of op- 
portunity bill, to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
made it clear that that agency, speaking 
for the public interest and on the basis of 
its longtime experience in protecting the 
public interest, does not want a loophole 
left in the law to permit price discrimi- 
nation which has the effect of “substan- 
tially lessening competition or tendency 
to create a monopoly.” Who wants a 
“substantial lessening. of competition 
and a tendency to create monopoly”? 
The lawyers and other spokesmen for the 
major oil companies made it clear in the 
testimony they gave before a Congres- 
sional committee last week that they 
want a loophole left in the law so that 
the major oil companies and other big 
business firms will be left free to practice 
price discrimination with the effect of 
“substantially lessening competition and 
tending to create a monopoly.” They 
have made it clear that it is for that rea- 
son that they are now opposing H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is the 
time for each of us to reexamine our po- 
sition on the question of whether we are 
for a free and competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, or for a system of monopoly. 
When that is done, we are confident that 
a majority will be found who are still op- 
posed to “a substantial lessening of com- 
petition and a tendency to monopoly,” 
and are therefore in favor of H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill. It is a 
bill against monopoly. 


Rural Industries Bill: H. R. 5827 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5827, designed to promote the industri- 
alization of underdeveloped areas by 
means of the establishment of rural in- 
dustries. Itismy aim in introducing this 
measure to focus attention upon one of 
the Nation’s major economic problems— 
that of underemployment in certain 
areas which are generally defined as “un- 
derdeveloped areas.” My primary con- 
cern is to assist rural areas to increase 
their per capita income and to arrest 
the exodus of surplus farm population to 
the city. This assistance should also 
benefit the country as a whole, as it 
would prevent the continued growth of 
our already overpopulated cities and 
would ease the pressures on the urban 
labor market. 

Briefly stated, my bill will mobilize the 
resources of three Federal departments— 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor—to 
achieve these goals: First, provide tech- 
nical information to communities desir- 
ous of developing small industries that 
could be integrated into the economy of 
the affected areas; second, set up a $100 
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million loan fund for approved industrial 
developments, with no loan exceeding 
50 percent of the total cost; and, third, 
set up a $10 million fund to underwrite 
private loans to industrial enterprise, a 
means of promoting the investment of 
many times this amount in new indus- 
try. 

Regions which will come under the 
coverage of this bill are those rural areas 
“in which it is determined that there 
exist the largest number and percentage 
of low-income farm families, and a con- 
dition of substantial and persistent un- 
deremployment.” The factors which will 
be considered in this determination in- 
clude: “The number of low-income farm 
families in the various rural areas of the 
United States, the proportion that such 
low-income families are to the total farm 
families of each of such areas, the rela- 
tionship of the income levels of the farm 
families in each such area to the general 
levels of income in the same area, the 
current and prospective employment op- 
portunities in each such area, and the 
availability of farm manpower in each 
such area for supplemental employ- 
ment.” 

Available data indicates that 37.7 per- 
cent of the commercial farms in the 
United States are classified as low pro- 
duction farms. The percentage of farm- 
operator families receiving under $1,000 
per year net money income—in 1949— 
was 28.1 percent, with an additional 24.8 
percent receiving between $1,000 and 
$1,999. Whatever income increase has 
taken place since 1949 has easily been 
offset by the rise in the cost of living; and, 
therefore, from 25 to 50 percent of our 
farm families are in a relatively low- 
income bracket, with regard to constant 
dollar purchasing power. Such farm 
families are gradually leaving their 
homes and moving to areas where they 
hope to earn an adequate livelihood. 

Declining population trends, attribut- 
able to the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities in many sections, clearly demon- 
strate the need for legislation on this 
subject. The Bureau of the Census es- 
timates that between 1950 and 1955 the 
State of Arkansas suffered a decline of 
121,000 people, or 6.3 percent, in popu- 
lation. While the national average on 
per capita—not family—income in 1955 
was $1,847, Arkansas had an average of 
$1,062, or 57.5 percent of the national 
average, ranking 47th in the Union. 
Since Arkansas is primarily an agricul- 
tural State, it is safe to say that our 
family farmers are not sharing in the 
general prosperity. 

I wish to make it very clear that I 
would not lend my support to any meas- 
ure that would cause unemployment in 
any region of the country by providing 
Federal funds to redistribute existing in- 
dustrial potential. The rural areas, how- 
ever, are entitled to share more equitably 
in the continuing expansion of American 
industry, which does not mean profiting 
at anyone’s expense by taking away 
something he now has. With the pas- 
sage of this bill, agricultural areas will 
have an opportunity to provide for the 
establishment of industries integrated 
into the local communities, possibly 
processing plants with part-time labor, 
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and people who prefer to live on the 
farm will be given the employment nec- 
essary to maintain an adequate stand- 
ard of living. It is my belief that Fed- 
eral loan funds would provide a real 
stimulus to private investment in those 
areas which have particular economic 
advantages not now being realized. Not 
only would the industries provide mar- 
kets close to the farmer, but the payroll 
would be a boon to the business interests 
of the community. 

I introduced this bill last year in the 
form of an amendment to the area rede- 
velopment bill which was approved by 
both the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and the Senate, but was 
never voted on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself. It is my hope and ex- 
pectation that it will obtain favorable 
action by both Houses this year. The 
important thing is to bring to immediate 
public attention the grave problem of 
the underemployed low-income family 
farmer, 


Urge Use of State and Local Segregation 
Laws in Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19,1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning I presented to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. 
H. V. Higley, a petition letter signed by 
56 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. This letter urged that local and 
State laws relating to segregation be 
applied to the operation of the hospitals. 
Accompanying me at that time were 
Congressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, of 
Mississippi; Congressman GEORGE M. 
Grant, of Alabama; and Congressman 
JAMES C. Davis, of Georgia. The petition 
letter is the outgrowth of racial incidents 
involving veterans in the hospitals 
throughout the country and their treat- 
ment in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals particularly in the South. 

This petition letter was signed by rep- | 
resentatives of the House of Representa- 
tives from the States of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, and Virginia. No effort 
was made to obtain signatures from 
States like Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas, and no all-out effort was made to 
obtain the signatures of everyone in the 
Congress who possesses this same view- 
point. On the contrary, the signatures 
just kept coming and we held the list 
open for them. 

The delegation spent about 45 minutes 
with Mr. Higley, of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, discussing the problem and 
urging the use of State laws to eliminate 
friction and promote harmony in the 
operation of the hospitals in the South. 
At the end of this time, we were assured 
by Administrator Higley that the entire 
matter would be taken under careful 
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advisement by him and his admin- 
istration. 

I am presenting the copy of the peti- 
tion letter, together with the names of 
the Congressmen who signed this letter, 
for publication in the RECORD. 

The letter and signers follow: 


Hon. H. V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals were authorized by Congress for the 
purpose of taking care of the sick and the 
wounded veterans who need hospital treat- 
ment. Nowhere in the law authorizing these 
institutions do we find any reference to the 
use of these agencies to put over racial or 
social reforms. Since September 1953, VA 
hospitals throughout the Nation have been 
integrated often in violation of State and 
local statutes. We believe that the criticism 
which has been rising against VA hospitals 
can be allayed and the service which these 
hospitals render to both Negro and white 
veterans will be greatly improved by allow- 
ing State and local laws relating to segrega- 
tion to apply. 

In the interest then of restoring the effi- 
ciency and the morale to these hospitals, we 
are calling upon you to authorize immedi- 
ately the applications of State and local laws 
to these institutions. We want both white 
and Negro veterans to receive the best treat- 
ment which VA hospitals can give; but we 
want these races segregated and hospitals 
run with the benefit of local laws covering 
segregation. Operated in this manner, they 
will have the support of both colored and 
white veterans. 

Yours truly, 

Mississippi: WILLIAM M. COLMER, ARTHUR 
WINSTEAD, JAMIE L. WHITTEN, THOMAS G. 
ABERNETHY, FRANK SMITH, JOHN BELL 
WILLIAMS, Members of Congress. 

North Carolina: A. PAUL KITCHIN, RALPH 
J. SCOTT, ALTON LENNON, HERBERT C. BONNER, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, HUGH Q.: ALEXANDER, GEORGE 
A. SHUFORD, GRAHAM A. BARDEN, BASIL L. 
WHITENER, Members of Congress. 

Alabama: FRANK W. BOYKIN, GEORGE M. 
GRANT, GEORGE W.. ANDREWS, ALBERT RAINS, 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr., CARL ELLIOTT, KEN- 
NETH A. ROBERTS, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr., 
ROBERT E. JONES, Jr., Members of Congress. 

Louisiana: OVERTON BROOKS, OTTO E, PASS- 
MAN, E. E. WILLIS, GEORGE S. Lone, HALE 
Boces, F. EDWARD HÉBERT, JAMES H. MORRISON, 
T. ASHTON THOMPSON, Members of Congress. 

Virginia: RICHARD H. Porr, BURR P. HARRI- 
SON, EDWARD J. ROBESON, Jr., J. VAUGHAN 
GARY, JOEL T. BROYHILL, Howarp W. SMITH, 
WILLIAM M. TUCK, WATKINS M. ABBITT, Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Georgia: Prince H. Preston, JOHN L. 
PILCHER, E. L. FORRESTER, JOHN J. FLYNT, JT., 
JAMES C. Davis, HENDERSON LANHAM, IRIS F., 
BLITCH, CARL VINSON, PAUL. BROWN, PHIL M. 
LANDRUM, Members of Congress. 

South Carolina: JOHN L. MCMILLAN, L. 
MENDEL RIVERS, JOHN J. RILEY, W. J. BRYAN 
DORN, ROBERT T. ASHMORE, ROBERT W, HEMP- 
HILL, Members of Congress. 


Reasons and Meaning of the Law on Price 
Discrimination and H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a small manufac- 
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turer which asks an elementary question 
about the law on price discrimination. 
This is not the question of a lawyer. 
Nor is it the question of a big business 
executive, or even a small-business man 
who is informed about this law. It is 
simply the question of a very busy ex- 
ecutive of a small company, who has 
heard that there is a law of some kind, 
somewhere, which may forbid the manu- 
facturer to sell to one account at a price 
different from that made to another ac- 
count—and he asks what the law is. 

I have given him a simple answer—not 
in legal terms, but in everyday, layman’s 
language. It occurs to me that there 
may be others who would like a brief and 
simple description of the law, and what 
its purpose is. The purpose is, of course, 
largely defeated by the so-called good 
faith loophole in the law. So in my 
answer to this small-business man, I 
have also explained briefly what H. R. 11 
would do. These are matters which are 
of vital concern to several million small- 
business people, so I am offering for the 
record the letter to me, as well as my 
reply, both of which follow: 

JOSEPH A. SHIRLEY CO., 
Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PatTMaAN: I understand 
that laws are designed, that is, certain laws 
are designed to prevent a manufacturer or 
distributor from selling to one account at a 
price different from that made to another 
account, all other matters such as quantity, 
etc., being equal. 

Mr. PaTMAN, would you advise me as to the 
law itself, what it actually states and how 
action can be taken under it to prevent price 
discrimination? I would be very grateful for 
your help. 

Courteously yours, 
JOSEPH A. SHIRLEY. 


Way WE NEED A LAW ON PRICE DISCRIMINATION 

1. Big manufacturers, or big sellers can 
destroy their smaller competitors even 
though their unit cost may be greater than 
that of the smaller competitors. As you 
may remember, the old Standard Oil Co., 
which was subdivided under the Sherman 
Act in 1912, had acquired better than a 90- 
percent monopoly of refined products. 
Standard got a substantial size advantage 
over its competitors (by merger), and there- 
after cut prices in one market at a time 
until its smaller competitors were driven 
out. j 

2. Where sellers are discriminating in their 
prices, it is almost invariably the case that 
the big buyers receive an unearned advan- 
tage by which they destroy or squeeze out 
smaller competing buyers. 

THE LAW IN GENERAL 

The law on this subject is contained in 
section 2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act of 
1914, as amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act of 1936. In general, the law says that 
a seller must not discriminate in his prices 
if the effect is to cause a substantial injury, 
or a lessening of competition, or a tendency 
to create a monopoly. There are clear and 
complete exemptions for price differences 
which are justified by differences in cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery. And there is 
a complete and clear exemption for price 
changes made from time to time, so long as 
these price changes are not cloaks intended 
to conceal discriminations made in favor of 
particular buyers. 
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a 
THE LOOPHOLE IN THE LAW 


In section 2 (b) of the act there is also 
a so-called “good faith” exemption which 
was intended, when we designed the law, 
as a procedural matter which would help 
assure that in a case brought by the Gov- 
ernment, the Government would proceed 
against. the firm really responsible for a dis- 
criminatory practice. In the Standard Oil 
(Indiana) case in 1951 however, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a seller is completely justi- 
fied in discriminating in prices among his 
customers where the discrimination in favor 
of certain customers is made to meet the 
price of a competitor, irrespective of the 
effect on competition. An example of what 
this means, or as it is taken to mean, is 
that a major oil company may cut prices to 
a retail gasoline dealer across the street from 
an off-brand dealer without, at the same 
time, reducing prices to another of its deal- 
ers just a block down the street, even though 
the discrimination puts the second dealer 
out of business. The practical effect of such 
pricing is, of course, that the off-brand dealer 
is also put out of business—by the sheer 
weight of the major company’s superior 
marketing power—as is the oil jobber who 
supplies that station, and as is the small 
refiner who supplies that oil jobber. 


H. R. 11 WOULD PLUG THE LOOPHOLE 


At the present time Congress is consider- 
ing a bill which will overturn, in part, the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Standard Oil 
(Indiana) case: This is H. R. 11, intro- 
duced in the House by me, and S. 11, intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator KEFAUVER. 
This bill simply says that if the effect of the 
seller’s discrimination may be, in the lan- 
guage of the bill, “substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly”, 
then the discrimination is illegal. In this 
event the Government may institute legal 
proceedings and if the effect of the discrimi- 
nation is proved, it then has the power to 
issue a cease and desist order. Similarly, an 
individual or business firm may bring a pri- 
vate suit in a Federal court, and if he proves 
his case, he may collect threefold the dam- 
ages which he proves he has suffered as a 
result of the discrimination. 

I have tried to explain this in everyday 
terms, rather than in legal language, as I 
thought this would simplify matters. I hope 
these remarks will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PaTMAN, 


The Good Government Under President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
amazed at the letters Iam receiving from 
California these days. I am not sur- 
prised at the volume—it is a rare day 
in my office when I do not receive at least 
100 letters—but I am concerned about 
the fact that many of the writers are 
unreasonably critical of the President of 
the United States and his administra- 
tion. Concern over the budget and taxes 
has, in many cases, caused some of my 
constituents to completely ignore the 
fact that there are many fine things þe- 
ing done by our Government from which 
all of our 170 million Americans are 
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benefiting. It is not my purpose to act 
as counsel for the defense, because the 
President is completely capable of speak- 
. ing for himself and does so very ably. 
I do think it is time, however, to answer 
the question, “Does our country have 
good leadership and good government?” 

In answering this question, I would 
like to point out that I have voted to 
cut the President’s budget and will con- 
tinue to do so, because I think it is too 
large. It is my hope that Congress will 
be successful in reducing Federal ex- 
penditures by at least $3 billion. I then 
will do everything I can to press for a 
tax reduction and an overhaul of our 
complicated and sometimes unfair tax 
laws. I have no reason to be politically 
beholden to Mr. Eisenhower inasmuch 
as figures released by Congressional 
Quarterly show that I received a higher 
percentage of the vote than the Presi- 
dent or any other candidate for public 
office in my district in the elections last 
November. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that our country, under the Eisenhower 
administration, has outstanding and for- 
ward-thinking leadership and that our 
people have every reason to be proud of 
the kind of Government we have today. 

My correspondents who have been so 
quick to criticize some of our Nation’s 
fiscal policies should recognize that there 
are good things to be said about this 
budget. For the first time in a quarter 
of a century we have in prospect three 
balanced budgets in a row. By next year 
we will have retired some $5 billion on 
the public debt. This is quite a contrast 
with years past when our country was 
operating on deficit financing and bal- 
anced budgets were virtually unobtain- 
able. In addition, the $7.4 billion tax 
cut given the American people in 1954 
has already saved them almost $25 billion 
in taxes. The population of our country 
has increased by 10 million persons since 
President Eisenhower took office, but to- 
day Federal civilian employees are almost 
one-quarter of a million fewer than in 
1952. This means that while our country 
has grown larger, we have cut the size of 
our bureaucracy. Remember that 24 
percent of all of the budget goes for 
Federal expenditures not subject to con- 
trol by the President, and 63 percent of 
the Federal budget is for national de- 
fense. -Remember, too, that the Presi- 
dent can’t change many existing pro- 
grams, because his own party doesn’t 
control the Congress. 

Everyone of us should recognize that 
our country’s prosperity is at the highest 
level in history, and individual incomes 
today are $18 billion higher than they 
were last year. There is virtually no-un- 
employment problem in our country. 
At the same time, our Nation’s position 
and prestige in the world is now greater 
than at any time since World War II. 
We are not at war, and the Russians, 
who were threatening aggression not so 
long ago, are now on the defensive. 
Shakeups and revolutions are taking 
place throughout the Soviet empire. 

: Our chances for a permanent peace are 
improving daily under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower who has gained 
the respect and confidence of other lead- 
ers of the free world. 
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None of us should be rubber stamps, 
and each of us has the right to differ 
with the President and other Govern- 
ment officials. However, any fair ap- 
praisal of the overall picture, whether 
we are Democrats or Republicans, would 
show that the country is in good hands, 
and the future is bright. I hope the 
President’s critics will keep this fact in 
mind and not allow opposition to cer- 
tain fiscal policies prevent their recog- 
nition of the good work which has been 
done. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by the Hon- 
orable Eugene J. McCarthy, of Min- 
nesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following outstanding 
address delivered by the Honorable 
EUGENE J. McCartHy, of Minnesota, at 
the dinner held by the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick on Saturday evening, March 
16, 1957, in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS OF EUGENE J. Mc- 
CARTHY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FOURTH DIS- 
TRICT, MINNESOTA, FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. 
PATRICK, WILKES-BARRE, PA., Marcu 16, 
1957 


St. Patrick’s Day is a day for remembrances. 
It is a day on which we recall again the great 
names of Ireland, the names of the counties 
and the towns and the villages, of the hills 
and of the valleys, of the lakes and rivers and 
bays of Ireland. A day on which we recall 
again the names of her saints and of her 
scholars, to recite and list again the names of 
her great patriots and leaders, of her singers 
and of her poets. Even though many of us 
have never seen the places, just as we have 
not seen or known the saints of Ireland, both 
the persons and the places come alive again 
in our minds and in our hearts. We recall 
the names of Donegal and Tyrone and Ar- 
magh in the North, of Kildare and Meath, 
Wicklow and Dublin in the east, of Water- 
ford and Cork and Kerry in the South, of 
Limerick, Clare, Galway and Sligo in the 
west. The names of Niall, Cormack, Brian, 
Murray, O’Connor, Parnell, O’Connell, Plunk- 
ett, Emmet and Hyde; the names of Patrick, 
Bridget and Columkille, and Brendun and 
Malaky and all the rest of the saints, and the 
great leaders and the scholars, and the bards 
and genealogists and the poets of Ireland. 

It is difficult for those who are not Irish 
to understand the character of the Irish. 
There is a strong undercurrent of sadness in 
any joyous Irish celebration. An on the 
other hand even in Irish mourning there is 
an element of the joyful. The Irish wake is 
not an accident. This seeming division char- 
acterizes the history of the Irish people as 
it does characterize the Irish personality. 
The line between the consideration of Ireland 
as a gray-haired old lady mourning in the 
shadows for the loss of her sons and waiting 
in vain for help from across the waves, and 
the consideration of Ireland as vigorous and 
fertile, producing sons and daughters and 
sending them forth triumphantly to the ends 
of the earth. The lines between the things 
of time and those of eternity, between the 
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times of peace and the times of trouble have 
been finely drawn. It is common in the 
characterization of nations to picture them 
in an hour of triumph, and of strength and 
victory, rather than in a time of defeat and 
suffering. This is not the case with Ireland 
and the Irish people. The Irish character 
has not been formed and proved in 1 short 
test, or in 1 shining hour. It has been slow 
tested and proved in a long and bitter his- 
tory, in defeat and oppression and suffering. 
It has been proved not only as to heroic vir- 
tues, but also as to unheroic ones; not only 
as to courage and fortitude and greatness of 
mind, but as to patience and tolerance and 
long suffering; the little, and unheroic vir- 
tues, without which neither a nation nor a 
man can claim perfection. 

It seems as a result of this long slow test- 
ing, the Irish have developed a sensitivity 
which permits them to hear the last note of 
the harp, or the song of freedom, after other 
ears have become deaf to it. It permits them 
to see the last spark of freedom in what was 
once a great fire after other eyes no longer 
see that light, and to feel the warmth of 
freedom, and of hope, in what to others may 
appear to be a cold lump of peat. The Irish 
character as a result of this testing and trial 
has been marked by a great longing and 
aspiration for freedom. That longing and 
aspiration has been expressed in the five 
great loves of the Irish people. 

First is their great love for country, for 
the soil of Ireland, for its towns and its 
people. So great is this love and longing, 
that the greatest punishment set for Colum- 
kille, the saint, was that he could no longer 
set foot on Irish soil. And so we have, all 
of us, in a sense remained exiles whenever 
we have been away from Ireland. Like Col- 
umkille we can say: “There is a gray eye 
whichever turns to Erin. What joy to fly 
upon the white-crested sea, and to sight 
the waves breaking upon the Irish shore. To 
return to Ireland where the song of the birds 
is so sweet and the clerks sing as well, where 
the young are so gentle and the old are so 
wise, where great men are noble and the 
women so fair.” 

The second great love of the Irish is their 
love for religion, for the things of the spirit. 
At the time of the coming of Christianity the 
Trish spirit was willing and ready. St. Pat- 
rick came and was received without martyr- 
dom. The same cannot be said of the other 
lands, not of Rome, not of Gaul, nor of the 


East, nor even of the new continents found 


across the sea. Ireland gained the title of 
Isle of Saints and became the source of 
missionaries to all corners of the world. 

The third great love of the Irish is their 
love of learning. It was this great love that 
kept alive the flame of knowledge and the 
pursuit of truth during the dark period of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 

The fourth great love is that of political 
freedom—a love which sustained the Irish 
in standing against the Danes and the Nor- 
mans, the Tudor armies, the hosts of Crom- 
well, and all the soldiers of the King. 

The fifth great love is that of poetry and 
song. A love so strong and deep and so 
consequential that as late as the 15th and 
16th centuries English rulers were moved 
to impose special penalties on bards, min- 
strels, rhymers, and genealogists who sus- 
tained the lords and gentlemen in their love 
of rebellion and other crimes and which 
moved the soldiers of Cromwell to break the 
harps still found on the walls of the cot- 
tages of the Irish at the time of the inva- 
sion. The ancient Gaelic law recognized 
this in forbidding the seizure by justice 
in any house of any Gael whatsoever, one 
of his books, his sword, or his harp. For 
his book was the symbol of his intellectual 
and of his spiritual freedom. The sword 
was the symbol of his political freedom, 
and the harp was the symboi of all the 
things that the human heart aspires to. 
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We must not, of course, forget the faults 
and failings of the Irish people. Not every- 
one is made perfect by adversity. There 
remains in some of the Irish a tendency to 
be cynical and to be negative, to find fault, 
to detract, and to criticize. It is not these 
which the world needs today of the Irish but 
a positive contribution based on the best of 
Irish tradition and inheritance. The times 
in which we live are not altogether bright. 
These may not be the worst of times, as 
some say. They may seem to be the worst 
in contrast with the hopeful optimism of 
this century in its beginning, for one by 
one modern man has seen the lights by which 
he thought he was guided grow dim and 
fade. The evils which the modern age as- 
serted it was about to destroy forever—the 
evils of pain and suffering, of persecution, 
of torture, of ignorance, even the fear of 
evil, and finally the fear of fear which were 
to be abolished forever—all have returned 
in this century, and in this generation. And 
in some cases, like the evil spirit of the Gos- 
pel, once driven out they have returned 
sevenfold. 

It is not enough for us merely to be aware 
of this distressful fact. These are not new 
difficulties. They were recognized long ago 
and best stated, I think, by the ancient 
Celtic monk, Cadoc the Wise. Cadoc ex- 
pressed his concern over his own times and 
over times that might come in what was 
known and called Cadoc’s Song of Hate. It 
was not really a song of hate, but rather 
a song of grief in which he catalogued all 
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of those bad things, all of those undesirable 
things which he wished to see removed from 
the life of man. The Song of Hate runs 
thus: 


“I hate the judge who loves money, and the 
scribe who loves war, and chiefs who 
do not guard their subjects, and na- 
tions without vigor, 

I hate houses without dwellers, lands un- 
tilled, fields that bear no harvest. 

Landless clans, the agents of error, the 
oppressors of truth. 

I hate him who respects not father or 
mother, those who make strife among 
friends, 

A country in anarchy, lost learning, and 
uncertain boundaries. 

I hate journeys without safety, families 
without virtue, lawsuits without rea- 
son. 

Ambushes and treasons, faults in counsel 
and justice unhonored. 

I hate a man without a trade, a laborer 
without freedom, a society without 
freedom, a society without teachers, a 
false witness before a judge, the unde- 
serving exalted to high position. 

Fables in place of teaching, knowledge 
without inspiration. 

Sermons without eloquence, and a man 
without a conscience.” 


The world needs the revival of the five 
great loves of the Irish today as it has always 
needed them. It needs love leading to posi- 
tive action. In a time when the traditions 
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of the past are rejected and frowned upon, 
when learning and truth must compete in 
the market place with falsehood and error 
and the only test is that of which is most 
useful, there is a great need for the return 
of the love of truth and the love of learning. 
When love of country and love of political 
freedom in many areas of the world have 
been destroyed, there is a great need for the 
revival of the Irish love of country. When 
the faith has grown cold and has been re- 
jected my many, the love of the faith too 
must be revivified. When love of poetry is 
looked upon by some as unmanly, when it 
has little or no place in the deliberations 
of man, there is a great need for a revival 
of this Irish love of song and poetry. This, 
then, is the pattern and the way. For as 
Cadoc again said: “No man is the son of 
knowledge if he is not the son of poetry. 
No man loves poetry without loving light. 
Nor the light without loving the truth. Nor 
the truth without loving justice. Nor jus- 
tice without loving God. And he who loves 
God cannot fail to be happy.” 

The responsibility of the sons of St. Pat- 
rick, of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, is 
clear. Let us hope that all may so meet and 
fulfill their responsibility that each and 
every one say that he has been the good serv- 
ant of learning and of song and poetry, 
but in all things God’s good servant first. 
And then we can hope that the good St. 
Patrick, in his right, may judge us all with 
gentleness, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art here and every- 
where, we acknowledge humbly and 
gratefully that Thou knowest the bless- 
ings we need before we come unto Thee 
with our many petitions. 

We thank Thee for those noble ideals 
and principles which are continually 
beckoning us to pursue the ways of honor 
and integrity, of peace and good will. 

Inspire us with the light that reveals 
the path of duty and responsibility and 
the grace that girds us with courage and 
strength to follow it faithfully. 

May the spirit of apathy and indiffer- 
ence never stifle our energies and our 
loyalty to that lofty idealism which hal- 
lows life and invests it with dignity and 
worth. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


INVITING SPAIN TO MEMBERSHIP 
IN NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY OR- 
GANIZATION 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 115) expressing the 
sense of the Congress that efforts should 
be made to invite Spain to membership 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Whereas the United States, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, 


France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, 
and United Kingdom are parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty; and 

Whereas the primary objective of the treaty 
is to contribute to the maintenance of 
peace by making clear the determination 
of the parties collectively to resist armed 
attack upon any of them; end 

Whereas the parties have joined, pursuant 
to the treaty, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, a collectively defense arrange- 
ment for the North Atlantic area established 
within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter and based upon the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense rec- 
ognized by article 51 of the Charter; and 

Whereas the membership of Spain would 
strengthen the strategic position of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the Department of State should take all 
proper and necessary steps to bring about an 
invitation to Spain to become a party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty and a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, are copies of the 
resolution and of the hearings available? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes, and the commit- 
tee report and the hearings also. 

Mr. MORANO. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
insert my remarks in the RECORD about 
this concurrent resolution. May I do so 
at this point? 

Mr. GORDON. That request will be 
made later. 

Mr. MORANO. Immediately before 
the adoption of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The extensions of re- 
marks can be placed in the REecorp þe- 
fore the adoption of the resolution. 


Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 2, line 3, 
after “should” strike out the balance of line 
3 and all down to and including line 6, and 
insert the following: “continue to use its 
good offices toward the end of achieving par- 


‘ticipation by Spain in the North Atlantic 


Treaty and as a member of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has unani- 
mously reported House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 115, urging membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization for 
Spain. This resolution is similar in 
wording to House Concurrent Resolution 
127 which passed the House by unani- 
mous consent on July 14, 1955. 

The present resolution reemphasizes 
and restates the sense of Congress that 
Spain should be admitted into full part- 
nership in NATO. Spain is already allied 
with the United States and with her 
NATO neighbors through the bases now 
being completed within her borders. 

In the defense posture assumed by the 
free nations of the West, Spain occupies 
a place of tremendous strategic impor- 
tance. We have recognized this through 
the construction of the bases at Rota, 
San Pablo, Moron, Torrejon, and the two 
bomber bases near the city of Zarogoza. 
The United States has also invested $280 
million in defense support funds. for 
Spain. 

Other assistance extended by us to 
Spain has included $176 million in sales 
of agricultural surpluses under Public 
Law 480. Of this amount, sales proceeds 
for United States uses are $69 million; 
for Spanish use $107 million. 


amendment was 
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A 485-mile-long pipeline has been con- 
structed to serve the modern jet bases in 
Spain. This pipeline is vital because the 
bases could use in 1 day alone what pres- 
ent Spanish tank car facilities could de- 
liver in a month. These bases will be 
used by the United States under an 
agreement with General Franco signed 
in 1953 which runs for 10 years and which 
will be extended for two 5-year periods 
if neither country withdraws on 1% 
years’ notice. 

These bases are to help protect the 
Western nations against possible aggres- 
sion and as such, they will constitute a 
very powerful added deterrent against 
attack. Our military experts look upon 
the Spanish bases as constituting a group 
of the most effective launching sites 
available for retaliatory raids. If war 
should ever come, in spite of all our ef- 
forts to avoid and prevent it, these bases 
aline Spain with us and the other NATO 
countries. In such a defensive war Spain, 
with her more than 400,000 troops, would 
be lined up side by side with the rest of us. 

Under these circumstances, it is just 
commonsense for Spain to have formal 
and equal partnership with those nations 
with whom she is already allied through 
the act of making these bases available 
for the common defense effort. 

I urge the House to again express its 
support of NATO membership for Spain 
in the clear and concise terms of the 
committee resolution. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
dorse the passage of House Concurrent 
Resolution 115 that urges membership 
for Spain in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Less than 2 years ago 
the House took similar action by unani- 
mous consent. The events in the inter- 
vening period only strengthen my con- 
viction that Spain should be a member 
of NATO. 

The issue of Spanish membership 
should be determined on the hard basis 
of whether it is in our national interest 
to have Spain in this organization which 
is designed for the collective security of 
the Western World. It should not be 
determined by emotionalism or likes and 
dislikes. 

The simple fact is that Spain occupies 
an important geographical position. 
Our Government has recognized this as 
evidenced by the support we have given 
the Spanish Government and by the 
complex structure of bases and facilities 
we are building in that country under 
agreements with the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

If those installations have to be used, 
it will be only because the common de- 
fense of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is called into operation. Is it 
not sensible, then, that in this period 
short of hostilities the planners of the 
common defense have the benefit of 
planning for the use of these facilities 
in defense of the Western World? 
Therefore it is much better to make ar- 
rangements for Spain’s association with 
the Western World now than to wait 
until the pressure of hostilities so burden 
our military men that improvisation is 
necessary. 

My support of this resolution is predi- 
cated on this simple line of reasoning. 
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I hope this resolution will receive the 
unanimous support it deserves. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 84th Congress I had the privilege of 
being the first to introduce a concurrent 
resolution—House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 124, May 12, 1955—expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the Depart- 
ment of State should take all proper and 
necessary steps to bring about the en- 
trance of Spain into NATO. I am very 
happy to join with the able chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, the Hon- 
orable THomas S. GorDON, and many 
other of my colleagues who have intro- 
duced similar measures during the pres- 
ent Congress. 

I have visited Spain a number of 
times. At the time of the consummation 
of the United States-Spanish agreements 
on mutual defense assistance, economic 
aid, and defense, I had the privilege of 
making an address in Spanish at Madrid 
over the Spanish National Radio, on 
October 2, 1953. During that address I 
stated: 


These agreements, as I remarked yester- 
day to Ambassador Dunn, represent the final 
forging of an important missing link in the 
defenses of the West. 

In the East, the repercussions of this event 
have already begun to take effect. I have 
just been informed that Radio Moscow has 
broadcast to the world that the United States 
has finally succeeded in attaining its im- 
perialistic aims in Spain and plans to trans- 
form this country into an American military 
base. 

I want to take this opportunity to assure 
all those people who are listening to me that 
nothing is further from the truth. The sol- 
emn documents which were signed on Sat- 
urday between our two nations represent 
a voluntarily concluded accord between two 
sovereign countries. 

In the first place, these agreements are not 
solely military. They also have important 
economic aspects. But, insofar as they are 
military, the agreements clearly provide that 
the areas involved are to be used not only 
jointly by the armed forces of both countries 
but will remain under Spanish sovereignty 
and command. 

I should like, furthermore, to stress that 
there is nothing unilateral about these agree- 
ments. They hold, on the contrary, great 
advantages for both countries. 

To me, the fundamental advantage for each 
country, and for its people, is the creation 
of a common moral front against those forces 
which threaten our common Christian her- 
itage. There are also specific advantages. 
Spain will not only enter into the defense 
of the West as a participant in the fight of 
the free world against the leaders of aggres- 
sion, but will obtain economic advantages 
for her industry, agriculture, trade, and 
transportation. 

On the military side, Spain will receive 
modern arms and equipment, as well as the 
development of bases; and military installa- 
tions constructed on Spanish soil will re- 
main permanent advantages for this country. 

For the United States, this cooperation 
will bring greater security. The geographic 
and strategic position of Spain will raise a 
new bastion in Europe for the defenses of 
the Western World. 

The major consideration for my country, 
however, will be cooperation with a nation 
which has common interests, including the 
will to resist Communist aggression to the 
end. The history of Spain proves that she 
can be a steadfast and loyal friend. 


Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that this 
resolution genuinely expresses the feeling 
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of the American people. They recognize 
that to refuse to admit Spain into NATO 
is unrealistic and contrary to the best 
interests of the NATO members them- 
selves. Without Spain, a country which 
is firmly opposed to communism and 
dedicated to defense against that evil, 
NATO lacks a vital link in the chain of 
free world defense. 

This resolution should make it clear 
to our friends in NATO that the admis- 
sion of Spain to that organization is a 
basic policy of the United States. The 
unanimous approval by the Congress of 
this resolution will do much to bring 
about the adoption of this policy by the 
other members of NATO. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, one needs 
only to look at a map to understand 
Spain’s strategic importance to Western 
Europe’s defenses against international 
communism. This country has already 
recognized the geographical importance 
of Spain and has constructed there a 
number of vital United States airbases. 

The addition of Spain to the NATO 
defense structure would be a logical step 
in the further strengthening of our 
NATO alliance. The adoption of the 
pending resolution, similar in content to 
House Concurrent Resolution 76 that I 
introduced in January, would place the 
Congress of the United States on record 
as favoring Spain’s admission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. I 
therefore urge its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the admission of the friendly people of 
Spain to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization for the defense of the At- 
lantic Community. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee has unanimously approved 
this resolution urging the Department 
of State to take all proper and necessary 
steps to bring about an invitation to 
Spain to become a party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty and a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
My own House Concurrent Resolution 99 
cosponsors this resolution now being 
acted on. I would like to state some of 
the reasons why I think passage of this 
resolution is a wise step. 

In 1948-49 the impact of the Commu- 
nist menace was clearly felt all through 
Europe and the Marshall plan was passed 
to restore Europe’s economic health. 
These mutual-security programs are still 
continued and this House first included 
the Spanish people under these foreign- 
aid programs as a friendly nation which 
has stood firmly against communism and 
on the side of the West. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was estab- 
lished to meet the immediate threat of 
aggression in the vital region of Western 
Europe. There were important strategic 
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arguments in favor of Spanish partici- 
pation in this collective effort at self- 
defense even then, and these factors 
have grown rather than diminished with 
time. Meanwhile, the case against the 
admittance of Spain has all but disap- 
peared. 

The entry of Spain into NATO will 
complete the defense alinements of 
Western Europe and form a Solid terri- 
torial block of states bound together 
for a single purpose. The creation of 
United States airbases and the develop- 
ment of harbor facilities are the clearest 
evidence that the Iberian Peninsula 
plays a fundamental role in the NATO 
defense setup, both with regard to any 
possible direct thrust or flank attack 
via the Mediterranean route. Certainly, 
the integration of the Spanish defense 
effort into the NATO system will be of 
inestimable advantage; for one of 
NATO’s strongest features is its peace- 
time integration of many national mili- 
tary efforts in a structure which stresses 
joint preparedness. 

In this connection, the Spanish mili- 
tary force, though not yet well equipped 
or trained, could provide additional man- 
power which NATO sorely needs at this 
time, with other European country mem- 
bers of NATO planning to cut manpower 
and forces commitments to NATO. If 
linked to other continental forces, under 
effective NATO leadership, Spain could 
add significantly to the entire deterrent 
and defense system. 

The ideological considerations in cer- 
tain cther European countries which 
contributed greatly to earlier opposition 
to Spanish membership in NATO have 
diminished steadily over the years, as 
evident in the lack of opposition in West- 
ern Europe to the air and naval base pro- 
gram begun there by the United States. 
In the past few years, there has been a 
definite tendency within Spain to mod- 
ernize and to seek a new and more liberal 
form of government, a search which has 
become considerably intensified in recent 
months. 

The present regime in Spain by its own 
policy has become committed to addi- 
tional changes in the near future. 
Membership in an essentially democratic, 
defensive alliance system can have an 
important influence at this time by pro- 
viding a favorable environment for the 
strengthening of tendencies toward full- 
er people’s participation in government. 

This means that Spain and its people 
are becoming a modern nation and leav- 
ing the medieval static position for one 
of progress, industrial development, and 
raising of the standards of living of the 
whole people. : 

Finally, international relations within 
the free world can be improved by this 
move. Membership in NATO will provide 
a channel for closer ties with the major 
European powers; for example, it might 
provide a forum and a closer working re- 
lationship to ease Spanish-British ten- 
sions over Gibraltar and other posses- 
sions in the Mediterranean. The value 
of NATO in sustaining interallied unity 
has generally been underestimated. 

Even in a great crisis, like that over 
Cyprus, the very fact of United States 
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alliance with Britain as a friendly people, 
takes the cutting edge off the resulting 
antagonisms. And there are real an- 
tagonisms and misunderstandings of 
Britain in America, on many points at 
present, and particularly over the harsh 
policy of the British executions under so- 
called summary emergency regulations 
of young Cypriote patriots, from 18 to 25 
years of age adding up to the terrible 
total of 14 young men in little over 10 
months. We must respect Britain as a 
friendly ally, and remain allied for the 
protection of the Atlantic Community, 
although we disagree so deeply on 
Britain’s harsh, unmerciful, execution 
and repressive policies in Cyprus, which 
is just the course of policy by which 
Britain lost India. 

Moreover, to the extent that Spain 
continues on good terms with the Moslem 
world, its entrance into NATO will help 
reduce Arab suspicions regarding the 
purposes of the organization. In a 
broader sense, Spain can serve as a 
friendly people whose good offices can 
help mitigate the differences which have 
arisen between the Arab and Western 
states in the Mideast crisis area. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Appendix 
on House Concurrent Resolution 115, 
and I further ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have permission 
to extend their own remarks in the REC- 
orp before the adoption of House Con- 
current Resolution 115. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman if that is an invitation for 
Spain to come and visit the Congress? 

Mr. GORDON. No; it has nothing to 
do with that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Nothing at all? 

Mr. GORDON. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. One more question: 
Who is going to be permitted to talk with 
these representatives of Spain when they 
come here? 

Mr. GORDON. They are not coming 
here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Apparently I do not 
understand what it is all about, I guess. 

Mr. GORDON. This is a NATO mat- 
ter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I further 
reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair state 
for the information of the Members that 
the resolution has already been passed. 
The only question before the House now 
is the unanimous consent request of the 
gentleman from Illinois that Members 
may extend their remarks in the RECORD 
before the passage of the resolution and 
also to extend their remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, if they so desire. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, then there 
will be no explanation of this resolution 
whatsoever? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asked if 
there was any objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution. There 
was no objection. The amendment to 
the resolution was read and adopted. 
Then the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order. This is a unanimous 
consent request. 

The SPEAKER. A unanimous con- 
sent request is pending; that is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And anyone can ob- 
ject, if they want to. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what I 
thought. 

The SPEAKER. But it is too late now 
to object to the consideration of the res- 
olution, because the resolution has been 
adopted and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But it is not too late 
to object to the unanimous consent re- 
quest that is now pending; is it? 

The SPEAKER. That is still pending. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and, of course, I 
certainly shall not object, the purpose 
of this unanimous-consent request is 
simply to explain for the record some- 
thing I am sure we are all familiar with 
and with which we all agree, and that 
is the importance of having Spain in 
the NATO since it is so important in the 
defense of Europe. 

Mr. GORDON. That is correct. This 
resolution was passed unanimously. — 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE HAROLD C, 
HAGEN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to inform the 
House that we have lost one of our dis- 
tinguished and beloved former col- 
leagues from the State of Minnesota, the 
Honorable Harold Hagen. 

He was our colleague here in the 
House for many years and I personally 
mourn the passing of a close friend. 

Mr. Hagen was born in Crookston, 
Minn., November 10, 1901, and made his 
home there through the years. He had 
a rich, varied, and useful life. He 
was at one time editor and publisher of 
the Vesterheimen, a Norwegian news- 
paper, and also editor and publisher of 
his hometown newspaper, the Polk 
County Leader. 

A graduate of St. Olaf College, in 
Northfield, Minn., and a teacher in the 
Mandan, N. Dak., high school, he was a 
scholar of the highest degree. 

Harold Hagen came to Washington in 
1934 as secretary to former Congress- 
man Richard 'T. Buckler, whom: he 
served with distinction until his election 
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to Congress in 1942 to succeed Mr. Buck- 
ler. Few men in my recollection have 
been as admirably qualified to serve their 
constituency as was Harold Hagen, 
and few men to my knowledge have 
served in such a splendid manner as he 
did during his 12 years in this distin- 
guished body. 

I know our staffs join us today in 
mourning his loss, as he was one of the 
outstanding secretaries of his time. In 
1937-38 he was president of the Congres- 
sional Secretaries Club, and in 1937 he 
was awarded the club’s honor plaque as 
the most valuable and outstanding sec- 
retary. I honestly believe he was more 
proud of that recognition than any 
other, and rightly so. 

Harold Hagen was a great man and a 
great Congressman. I know of no man 
who was more conscious of his responsi- 
bilities nor more determined to effec- 
tively represent his constituency. Com- 
ing as he did from an agricultural area, 
he was always in the forefront in the 
fight for good farm legislation. He was 
a man of unquestioned integrity, of un- 
impeachable character, and of immense 
courage in his battle for just and equi- 
table legislation. A true Scandinavian, 
he championed the causes of the average 
man and sought always to protect the 
rights of the individual. 

In their hour of sorrow, we extend our 
condolences to his life partner of almost 
30 years, Mrs. Audrey Melton Hagen, 
and to his son, Harold M. Hagen, and 
daughter, Andora Hagen. It is our 
prayer that they be comforted in their 
great loss. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with the gentleman from Min- 
nesota in expressing deep régret at the 
passing of Harold Hagen. For a number 
of years he served from the State of Min- 
nesota in Congress with fidelity and de- 
votion. He ever strove to promote the 
‘welfare of the less fortunate. He was a 

-great champion of the farmer and the 
Federal employee. With unfailing cour- 
tesy he won a wide circle of friends. 

A great legislator and a great Ameri- 
can is dead. We all extend to his fam- 

‘ily our deepest sympathy in their hour 
‘of bereavement. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, we were saddened yesterday to 
hear of the death of our former colleague, 
Harold C. Hagen, who represented the 
Ninth District of Minnesota in the Con- 
gress commencing with the 78th Con- 
gress and serving continuously through 
the 83d Congress. 

Mr. Hagen was a native of Crookston, 

' Minn., and the son of the late G. T. Ha- 

-gen and Mrs. Anna Hagen. His father 
was the publisher and editor of the Ves- 

- terheimen, a Norwegian language weekly 

- newspaper. 

` Reared in Crookston, Harold gradu- 

` ated from the public high school there 
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in 1920. Always an industrious and hard 
working individual, he worked during 
high school and vacation periods on rail- 
roads and on farms and in the newspa- 
per field. When his father died in 1919, 
he published and edited the Vester- 
heimen for a short period of time while 
still in high school. After his gradu- 
ation he worked his way through St. 
Olaf College. 

Following his graduation from college 
he taught school and then entered the 
newspaper field as the editor of the Polk 
County Leader at Crookston. 

In 1934 Mr. Hagen came to Washing- 
ton as secretary to the late Congressman 
R. T. Buckler and he remained in that 
position until he was elected as Con- 
gressman to succeed Mr. Buckler on his 
retirement in the election of 1942. 

While secretary to Congressman Buck- 
ler he was elected president of the Con- 
gressional Secretaries Club for 2 years 
and was awarded an honor plaque as the 
outstanding secretary of Congress. Lat- 
er he was given an honorary life mem- 
bership in that club. 

While in Congress Mr. Hagen served 
on the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee and on the District of 
Columbia Committee. 

His record in Congress was that of a 
conscientious, hard working member and 
he made valuable contributions in his 
committees as well as on the floor. 

To Mrs. Hagen and his two children 
I convey my deepest personal sympathy 
in the loss of a beloved husband and 
father. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the sudden 
passing yesterday of our former colleague 
and my close friend for almost 15 years, 
Harold Hagen, was a terrible shock, even 
though I knew that for some time he had 
not been in good health. We had talked 
about it only a week or so ago. 

Harold and I came to Congress to- 
gether in the 78th Congress 14 years ago. 

No person here was more helpful to 
me in finding my way around in this 
new post of duty than was he. -As has 
been said, he had already been here for 
8 years as secretary to Mr. Buckler, the 
former Congressman from his own dis- 
trict, mostly in the Red River Valley in 
northwestern Minnesota. Harold knew 
all the ropes. He was always eager to 
help any of us or our staffs find out just 
how to get our problems taken care of 
effectively, efficiently, and satisfactorily. 
I can’t estimate how many times I have 
called him to ask how he would go about 
a certain problem, whom to contact first. 
And he always either had the answer at 
his fingertips or would generously offer 
to get it. As a result of that helpfulness 
in those early months, as well as our 
natural common interest in Minnesota, 
we became very close friends, as did my 
wife and his gracious and greatly beloved 
wife. It is a peculiarly personal loss to 
us, in addition to the loss to our coun- 
try, that this kindly man and devoted 
public servant should be stricken down 
and taken from us in the prime of life. 

He had extraordinary industry. He 
worked late at night and on Saturdays 
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and holidays, attending to the work of 
his office and the needs of his constitu- 
ents. He gave special attention to two 
main subjects, first, agriculture, natu- 
rally, because he represented an almost 
entirely agricultural district; and, sec- 
ond, Government employees. I believe 
he served on the Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service all the 12 years 
of his work here, and he was tireless in 
his efforts to improve the Federal serv- 
ice and all the conditions of employment, 
especially retirement, so that 2 million 
Government employees would be happier 
and, therefore, able to render ever better 
service to our country. 

Harold Hagen, was an able, intelligent, 
and conscientious legislator, a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman, a devoted husband and 
kindly father, and a wonderful friend. 
All of us will indeed miss him sorely. 

I join his multitude of friends and 
admirers in extending to his wife, 
Audrey, and their son and daughter, our 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentlewoman from Min- 
nesota | Mrs. Knutson]. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked and grieved to learn of the un- 
timely passing of Harold C. Hagen. Dur- 
ing his years in Congress, I felt he did a 
tremendously fine job in serving his con- 
stituents on the basis of his political phi- 
losophy. When I realized he was in poor 
health, it was extremely difficult for me 
to campaign effectively against him. 

During heated campaigns our personal 
relationship never deteriorated into the 
bitterness of a personal feud. I always 
held Mr. Hagen in the highest esteem as 
an opponent. 

Mr. Hagen was possessed of outstand- 
ing traits of personal charm and warmth 
which left all who met him with a feel- 
ing of friendliness and trust. This is 
exemplified by his political strength as 
set forth in his biography in the 1954 
Congressional Directory from which I 
quote: ` 


Elected to the 78th Congress on November 
3, 1942; reelected to the 79th Congress on 
November 7, 1944, by the largest majority 


-ever given a winning candidate in the history 


of the district; reelected to the 80th Congress 
on November 5, 1946, setting a new record for 
the largest majority ever given a winning 
candidate in the district, the margin of vic- 
tory being 21,820 votes; reelected to 81st Con- 
gress on November 2, 1948, by a majority of 
9,713 in spite of the fact that Democratic 
candidates for President and United States 
Senator carried the district, respectively, by 
margins of 22,693 and 18,662; reelected to the 
82d Congress on November 7, 1950, by a plu- 
rality of 26,120 votes, which is a new record 
for a winning candidate in the history of the 
Ninth District in Minnesota; reelected to the 
83d Congress on November 4, 1952, by 24,528 
votes, a new alltime presidential-year record 
for the district, the smallest in population 
but the largest in area in Minnesota. 


I know my constituents join me in con- 
dolences to the family and close friends 
of this fine American who served his 
country, his State, and his district, well 
and faithfully. I want to wish for those 
bereaved, the greatest fortitude and a 
clear remembrance of the dedicated life 
lived by Mr. Hagen. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
heartfelt sympathy of Mrs. Marshall, my 
office staff, and myself is extended to the 
Hagen family in the great loss they have 
suffered. 

Knowing Harold Hagen was a real 
privilege; he was a human being with a 


great capacity for friendship with his ` 


fellow man. Our association began be- 
fore my coming to Washington. At the 
time he was interested in the agricultural 
work I was doing and was a stalwart sup- 
porter of that work. 

Later, when I had the privilege to be 
elected to this great House, he went out 
of his way to be courteous and friendly 
and to extend a helping hand. 

His friendliness extended to my two 
sons. On several occasions he played 
baseball with them and he was a hero in 
their eyes. I mention this in testimony 
to those qualities of friendship and in- 
terest in other people which will be re- 
membered and admired by his many 
friends. 

These qualities led to his reputation for 
service to the people of his district. No 
chore was too small and he attended to 
the tasks of his constituency with such 
diligence that his service was constantly 
called upon. 

Harold Hagen was never given to con- 
tentiousness on the floor of this House. 
He stated his case in soft-spoken terms 
and accepted the will of his colleagues 
with neither conceit nor rancor, respect- 
ing them as convinced advocates or 
worthy opponents. 

His personal interest won him the 
friendship of many of the people who 
perform the day-to-day work of the Cap- 
itol and this is a fine tribute to his ability 
to value his acquaintances for their 
friendship alone. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Congressional Secretaries 
Club and continued his interest in leg- 
islation affecting the well-being of all 
legislative employees. 

In dealing with legislation affecting the 
interests of the people of his district, he 
was an able advocate in expressing their 
wishes. His deep interest in the welfare 
of postal and Federal employees will be 
remembered by many throughout the 
Nation who regarded him as their 
spokesman and friend. He continued to 
serve them in recent years and they con- 
tinued to rely upon him. 

Harold Hagen appreciated the privilege 
of serving in the House of Representa- 
tives and attended to his duties faithfully 
and well. It was this quality which 
gained him friends on both sides of the 
aisle in and out of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

To Mrs. Hagen and to his daughter, 
Andora, and son, Harold, we extend our 
sincere sympathy, hoping that they will 
find some solace in his record of service 
to the Nation and in the esteem in which 
he was held by those who enjoyed his 
friendship. The many people who call 
themselves his friends are testimony to 
Harold Hagen’s life and service. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Wier]. 
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Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, want 
to join with the members of the Minne- 
sota. delegation in paying tribute and in 
expressing my bereavement to Mrs. 
Hagen, the children, and his two 
brothers. : 

I first became acquainted with Harold 
Hagen back in 1933 when as a member of 
the Minnesota Legislature I served with 
his brother, George, who has done such 
a distinctive job for the United States 
Government in the war trials both in 
Japan and in Germany. 

Later on I became acquainted with 
Harold, who was then secretary to a 
Member of this House. When that Mem- 
ber suffered ill health and had toleavethe 
Congress, Harold Hagen then became a 
candidate and was elected to serve in this 
Congress, where he has served with great 
credit and devotion to the jobs to which 
he was assigned. I know I speak on be- 
half of all of the Federal employees of 
Minnesota, in addition to all railroad 
employees, and others when I say that 
he did a remarkable job on behalf of the 
wage earners of, yes, the Nation. He 
was well liked by everyone. 

Yesterday I saw him down here on the 
third floor of the Old House Offce Build- 
ing where he was to appear before the 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service. Within an hour of that time I 
heard of his tragic death. 

I want to extend to Mrs. Hagen, the 
children, and his brothers my deep sym- 
pathy and to express my great respect for 
our former colleague. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy]. 

Mr. McCARTHY.. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of Congress, especially those 
from Minnesota, were grieved to hear of 
the death yesterday of Harold Hagen, 
former Congressman from the. Ninth 
District of the State of Minnesota. 

Harold Hagen was the fifth Repre- 
sentative to serve in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from his district in Minne- 
sota. He was a Member of this body 
from 1943 to 1954. During this period, 
he distinguished himself in the personal 
and consistent service to the people of 
his district. In the service to his own 
people, Congressman Hagen did not neg- 
lect the broader responsibility of mem- 
bership in this body. 

He concerned himself especially with 
the problems of civil service and the 
Government employees. Many of the 
civil-service laws of the country reflect 
the judgment, the good will, and the 
devoted work of Congressman Hagen. 

Harold Hagen is remembered here not 
only for his public service, but also for 
his qualities as a friend. He was never 
bitter in disagreement or in defeat; 
neither was he arrogant in victory. He 
did not hesitate to disagree with the 
position of his own party when he had 
cause to do so. 

His approach was characterized by 
consideration and by gentleness. Wher- 
ever he went in Minnesota or in Wash- 
ington, Harold Hagen was sure to find 
old friends and to make new ones, sim- 
ply because he understood and culti- 
vated the broader principles of friend- 
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ship—of sympathy, compassion, and of 
understanding. 

I wish to join with the other Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in 
extending my most sincere sympathy to 
his wife and to his children. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] may have permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. This 
gentleman is unavoidably absent this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to an old friend and former 
Member of Congress, Harold Hagen, of 
Minnesota, who passed away so suddenly 
yesterday. 

I have known Harold for many, many 
years and his passing leaves me grieved 
and saddened. I know that I speak for 
many others when I say that the people 
of Minnesota and the Nation lost a true 
and trusted friend with the passing of 
Harold Hagen. 

Although he sat on the opposite side of 
the aisle, Harold and I found ourselves 
in agreement more often than not, and 
when we disagreed it was with mutual 
respect and admiration for each other’s 
opinion and point of view. His main 
interest, first, last, and always was the 
welfare of the people—whom he repre- 
sented so well and for so long a time. 
His long record of victories at the polls 
will forever stand as a tribute to him and 
to the respect and admiration in which 
he was held by thousancs of people in 
Minnesota. 

Up to almost the very moment of his 
death Harold worked for the people. 
His great devotion and assistance to the 
Nation’s postal and other Federal work- 
ers was just one facet of his long and 
distinguished public career. A true 
champion of the rights of workers every- 
where, Harold spent his last hours 


pleading the cause of the postal and 


Federal employees dire need for a pay 
raise now before a congressional com- 
mittee. He died the way he lived— 


‘working for the people he felt duty 


bound to assist and work hard for. He 
shall be missed by all who knew him. 
To his wife and children I want to ex- 
tend my deepest heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my wife and the members of 
my office staff, I want to express my 
very deep sympathy to Harold Hagen’s 
wife, children, and brothers. 

I lived and served with Harold all the 
years that he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
I know of no one who worked harder 
and more conscientiously in the per- 
formance of his duties. I know that 
millions of his fellow citizens are hap- 
pier because Harold Hagen lived and 
served aS a Member of this Congress. 
He, as much as anyone who ever served 
in this House, was responsible for helping 
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to secure more satisfactory incomes for 
the Federal employees. He was one of 
the most diligent and farsighted mem- 
bers in the development of the retire- 
ment programs and other fringe bene- 
fits for them. In fact, the retirement 
program which we ourselves here enjoy 
is very much the work of our departed 
colleague, Mr. Hagen. We all owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude, and it is good 
to be able to here testify that his use- 
ful, painstaking life is a source of great 
comfort and happiness to those he left 
pehind. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, was deeply shocked and grieved at 
the news of our former colleague’s very 
sudden passing. I served with Harold 
Hagen for many years on the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. There 
I grew to know him and to admire him. 
His diligence, his industry, and above all, 
his courage, that rare gift that we so 
much admire, were very impressive. He 
certainly understood all the problems of 
the Government employees. He also 
understood, think, the problems, as has 
been well said, of the average man and 
woman, He worked for them tirelessly, 
and it may very well be that this hard 
work and this great industry hastened 
hisend. Yet, we can all be proud that he 
left us at the height of his powers. He 
was an example to us, and I know that 
we all join in conveying to his family 
our deep sense of sharing in their be- 
reavement. It can, indeed, be said of 
him that as he left us he had done the 
job and done it well. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with a deep sense of shock and 
bereavement that I learned yesterday of 
the sudden and unexpected passing of 
my longtime friend, former Congress- 
man Harold Hagen. Attending a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service yesterday I had seen Mr. 
Hagen there in the committee room 
where he served so many years with dis- 
tinction and with ability. I have lis- 
tened this morning to one Member after 
another who has risen and given us in 
detail the facts regarding his service 
here. Those of us who rise here now to 
express our grief and our sympathy, if 
we give an accurate picture of Harold 
Hagen, will simply deal in repetition, one 
after the other, of his outstanding qual- 
ities. He was gentle and personable by 
nature; he was alert; he was energetic: 
he was industrious in his work; he had a 
keen understanding of the problems in 
the legislation which came before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice; he was friendly by nature. His 
family and mine have been friends 
ever since we have been here in Wash- 
ington in the Congress. I feel a great 
personal loss in his passing, and I extend 
the sympathy of myself and my family 
to his family now in their hour of 
bereavement, 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
have the privilege of serving in Congress 
with Mr. Hagen. His very capable and 
efficient wife, Mrs. Audrey Hagen, joined 
my office staff just a few days after I 
came to Washington in 1955. For that 
reason, Harold Hagen was one of the first 
persons I met on Capitol Hill, and I had 
the benefit of his counsel and advice as 
a new Congressman as I assumed my 
duties as a Representative from Kansas. 
We had a very close relationship. I 
knew Harold Hagen socially. I knew 
Harold Hagen officially. I knew him as 
a very kindly father and as a very sub- 
stantial provider for his family. 

I was impressed when, in spite of all 
the other responsibilities that Harold 
Hagen had, he invited my own son, who 
was then about 14 years of age, to accom- 
pany him and Mrs. Hagen on their return 
to Minnesota to spend the summer. Cer- 
tainly no one but a very kindly person 
would have done such a thing. 

I should like to make just one more 
observation, and I think this is rather 
indicative of the caliber of man that 
Harold Hagen was. As we all know, 
after he was no longer a Member of the 
House, he did have the responsibility 
of representing certain interests that had 
a vested interest in legislation before this 
House. At no time during my close 
association with him did he ever once 
mention his special personal interest in 
legislation before this House even though 
he was in and out of my office quite a 
bit, and his wife, as I mentioned, was a 
member of my staff. 

That is a tribute to a truly great man. 
I certainly want to join, as does my office 
staff, in expressing our sympathy to his 
wife, Audrey, and to his two children 
and his brothers here on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
was shocked and grieved to learn of the 
untimely passing of Harold Hagen. He 
and I came to Congress at the same time. 
We have been friends through the years. 

I always entertained the highest re- 
spect for him as a gentleman, as a public 
servant, and as a courageous man in the 
Congress, who followed his convictions, 
and who was devoted to the preservation 
of our institutions. The country loses 
heavily when a man like Harold Hagen 
falls aside. I extend to Mrs. Hagen and 
his children my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the un- 
timely death of our former colleague, the 
Honorable Harold C. Hagen, I feel that 
I have sustained a personal loss. . 

Because of our membership for a num- 
ber of years on the House Post Office and 
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Civil Service Committee, I came to know 
Harold Hagen as a friend and I came to 
know his worth as a public servant. 

The tributes already paid to his mem- 
ory by those who have preceded me leave 
little to be said except at the expense of 
repetition. Let me add only this: that 
Harold Hagen was a man of principle and 
courage who left his imprint upon the 
legislative records of this country, and 
who left many more friends both in and 
out of Congress than he, himself, knew. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
widow, his son and daughter, and to the 
other members of his immediate family. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the untimely passing of our 
former colleague, Harold Hagen, came as 
a great personal shock to me and to my 
family. The Hagen family were our 
neighbors for several years in the District 
of Columbia, and during this time we þe- 
came warm personal friends. It was also 
my privilege to have served on the great 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service with Harold Hagen for two terms, 
and I came to respect him for his ability, 
his devotion to duty, and—perhaps more 
important—for his integrity. He was a 
distinguished legislator, a wonderful 
father and husband, and a fine friend, 
and I feel a great personal loss in his 
passing. Mrs. Williams and my family 
join me in expressing to the Hagen fam- 
ily our deepest and most heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
LMr. ScrRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, as it 
happened to so many others, so it hap- 
pened to me that one of the first men 
with whom I became acquainted upon 
coming to the House of Representatives 
was Harold Hagen. Harold Hagen was 
a quiet man, Harold Hagen was a kind- 
ly man, a friendly man. He was a truly 
respected public servant and a credit to 
the House of Representatives. While no 
words of ours can lessen the loss, Mrs. 
Scrivner and I do wish to join his count- 
less friends in extending our heartfelt 
sympathy in these dark hours of sorrow. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a very warm tie of friend- 
ship between the Hagen family and my 
family for the past 14 years. Harold and 
I came to the Congress together in 1943. 
Like so many others of that class of the 
78th Congress, he, too, was one of the 
first men I met on this Hill. From that 
day a friendship formed between the two 
of us. It has lasted throughout these 
long years. 

I held him in the very highest esteem, 
Mr. Speaker. I admired his courage and 
judgment which enabled him to serve 
here with extraordinary distinction and 
success. 

The passing of Harold came to me as 
a tremendous shock. A friend of ours 
who has been so highly and so widely re- 
garded throughout these years has now 
passed over to the other side. He has 
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answered the last call of his Supreme 
Being, a call that will in time come to 
each of us. 

While his loss will be deeply felt here 
on this earth, his passing beyond the 
pearly gates on yesterday was un- 
doubtedly most welcomed within that 
heavenly land where neither death nor 
sorrow is known. He is enjoying now the 
reward that comes to all good men. 

I join with my colleagues, the many 
who have spoken and the others who will 
follow, in expressing regret over the pass- 
ing of our late friend and worthy col- 
league, and in extending sympathy to his 
bereaved family. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
extremely shocked yesterday upon hear- 
ing of the passing of our former colleague 
and my very close friend, Harold Hagen. 
He was a man of great ability, a hard 
worker, and one who gave unstintingly of 
his time and efforts in his official capac- 
ity. He had long experience of useful 
work for his Government, and on many 
occasions I had an opportunity to counsel 
with him. As a Member of Congress he 
rendered great service to his district and 
to the country. Since his retirement 
from Congress, while engaged as a legis- 
lative counselor, he performed his work 
in an outstanding manner, never taking 
advantage of his former membership in 
the Congress in the prosecution of his 
work in behalf of his constituent em- 
ployees. 

Harold Hagen, his wife Audrey, and 
their two children have been personal 
friends of Mrs. Scudder and myself for 
many years, and we have enjoyed their 
congenial companionship which will long 
be cherished by us. 

I desire to convey to Mrs. Hagen and 
their two children my heartfelt sympathy 
in this hour of their great bereavement. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in expressing our extreme 
sorrow in the passing of our former col- 
league, Harold Hagen. The Hagens and 
the Harveys were personal friends. I 
have enjoyed his counsel and his warm 
friendship for many years. He was a 
person devoted not only to his friends 
but to his responsibility. He was honest 
and sincere. 

I think the finest tribute that could 
be paid to Harold is to say that he was 
an excellent example of the best type of 
public servant this great country has 
produced. I join with many others in 
extending sympathy to Mrs. Hagen and 
the children. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I was shocked 
to learn of the untimely passing of my 
good friend, Harold C. Hagen. Former 
Congressman Hagen served on the Dis- 
trict Committee with me for a number 
of years, and he was one of the most 
conscientious members of that commit- 
tee. He was a deep thinker, and I was 
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dependent on him for assistance on nu- 
merous occasions. The Nation has suf- 
fered a great loss by his untimely pass- 
ing. I join his host of friends here on 
the floor of the House in expressing my 
deepest sympathy to the members of his 
family. Mr.and Mrs. Hagen have always 
been close friends of my family ever since 
we became acquainted more than 18 
years ago. 

Mr. Hagen’s service in the Congress 
of the United States will be remembered 
for a long time by all the Members who 
were privileged to serve with him in this 
great body. He enjoyed the respect of 
the Members of the House, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. I shall forever re- 
member him as a close personal friend 
and as a distinguished legislator. Mr. 
Hagen was one of the first persons I ever 
knew from Minnesota. We were both 
privileged to have an opportunity to serve 
on Capitol Hill in the capacity of secre- 
tary to Members of Congress before we 
were elected to represent our respective 
States in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Hagen, during the time he was a 
Member of Congress, always voted his 
convictions and was never swayed by any 
high-powered lobbyist to vote against the 
best interest of his State and his coun- 
try. He had a heart as pure as gold and 
a character as strong as steel. My heart 
goes out to his wonderful wife and two 
children. I am certain that Mr. Hagen 
could not have been the great man he 
was without the complete cooperation 
and the help of his fine family. It is 
rather difficult for any of us to under- 
stand why it was necessary fer such a 
fine man as Mr. Hagen to pass on to the 
great beyond at a time and age when 
he had such a bright future here in this 
world. 

He was a comparatively young man 
considering the workload that was placed 
on the shoulders of a man of his age. I 
could not let this opportunity pass with- 
out expressing a few words as to my feel- 
ings toward this great man. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. TALLE]. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I share 
with my colleagues the grief that has 
come to all of us because of the untimely 
passing of Harold C. Hagen. 

The numerous well-deserved tributes 
that are being paid to our beloved friend 
are eloquent evidence of the warm place 
he won for himself in the hearts of his 
associates in the Congress. 

This friendliness was equally marked 
in his associations with people generally. 
His sterling character commanded the 
respect and affection of all who knew 
him. 

Harold came from sturdy Norwegian 
stock and was endowed with excellent 
qualities of mind and spirit which he 
developed well through formal education 
and in his dealings with men. His out- 
look on life was wholesome and enter- 
prising. 

He will be remembered for his gener- 
osity, his genuineness, his ability, his 
diligence, and his many accomplish- 
ments. put 

Mrs. Talle joins me in saying to Har- 
old—‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
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servant”—and in extending to his de- 
voted wife and family sincere and heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I also join 
my colleagues in expressing my deepest 
Sympathy to the family of former Con- 
gressman Harold Hagen, of Minnesota. 
Mrs. Kearns joins me in this expression 
because of the close association of our 
families. 

The United States has lost a great 
statesman and a great citizen, a man 
who leaves a marvelous record behind 
him. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. LECOMPTE]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
Hagen was peculiarly fitted for service in 
Congress. I became acquainted with him 
18 years ago, almost from the first day I 
was in Congress, because of the fact that 
my office was only a few feet from the 
front door of Mr. Buckler’s office, for 
whom he was then serving as secretary. 

Harold Hagen was always helpful to 
new Congressmen. It was not surprising 
that when Mr. Buckler’s service came to 
an end the good people of the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Minnesota selected Harold Hagen. 
He was a constructive, able, and indus- 
trious Congressman, a man who gave his. 
services freely to other Congressmen. I 
extend my heartfelt sympathy to his þe- 
reaved wife and family and friends. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr, O’Konsx1]. 

Mr. O’KONSEI. Mr. Speaker, I, as 
well as every Member of this House, am 
deeply shocked and grieved over the un- 
timely passing of one who was one of the 
greatest Members of this House. 

Harold Hagen was elected to Congress 
at the same time as I was. We worked 
together for 12 years. AIl those who. 
came in contact with him thought him 
to be one of the grandest persons who 
was ever elected to Congress. 

Harold Hagen was a hard worker. 
That work which he could not finish in 
his office he took to his home. I believe 
that nobody ever saw Harold Hagen at 
any time without a briefcase or some 
Government business to which he was 
attending. 

The people of the district which Har- 
old Hagen represented should be proud 
of the high esteem attained by their 
Representative. No man in the Congress 
deserved more nor had the respect of 
every Member as Harold Hagen always 
had. This Congress will miss him, and 
the State, Nation, and Harold Hagen’s 
district have lost a real public servant, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
tributes paid to our former colleague to- 
day by somany Members is a clear mani- 
festation of the deep respect in which our 
late friend, Harold Hagen, was held by 
all of his colleagues. I had the pleasure 
of knowing him personally. I admired 
him very much. He was one of the 
hardest working Members of the Con- 
gress. He was kind and gentle; a man 
of firm convictions and progressive out- 
look, a man of independent thought. I 
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join with all of my colleagues who have 
spoken, and, too, with those who have 
not spoken but who, I know, feel the 
same way that those of us have made re- 
marks do, in extending to Mrs. Hagen 
and her loved ones our deep sympathy in 
their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that the family of the 
late Mr. Hagen appreciates very much 
this evidence of the high esteem in which 
he was held in this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members desiring to do so may 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
Hagen was a good man, devoted to his 
duties as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. He was a patriotic 
American. 

He always sought to do the right thing. 
He left his beloved country better for his 
having lived. 

His loved ones have my deep sympathy. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the death of 
Hon. Harold Hagen came as a great shock 
to me. I consider it an honor to have 
served with Harold in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was able and, above all, 
a man of integrity and character. 

- It has been said that no man is worth 

more than he contributes to the social 
and civil upbuilding of the nation to 
which he owes allegiance. Measured by 
this formula, Harold Hagen was a man 
of great worth as a citizen and states- 
man. 

I deplore the untimely passing of my 
friend. The sincere sympathy of Mrs. 
Reed and myself is extended to Mrs. 
Hagen and family in the time of their 
bereavement. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret the sudden passing of my very 
good friend, Harold C. Hagen. He and 
I came to Congress together and I have 
learned to respect and admire him 
throughout the years. Harold C. Hagen 
was a good husband and father, a devoted 
public servant, and a great American. 
He served well his day and generation. 
Mrs. Hoeven joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Hagen and all 
members of the family. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Grim Reaper has again appeared in 
our midst. It is not for us to question, 
why? Only “Him, Who doeth all things 
well” holds the answer. 

We pause to honor and pay tribute to 
a former member of this great legislative 
body. May this service remind ourselves 
that soon or late each of us must hearken 
to the call when we shall take our place 
in that silent city to await the reveille 
and the reunion of the Resurrection: 
Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 

I rave no more ‘gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 
I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
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Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 
What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown 
And garner up its fruit of tears, 
The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
Yet love will dream and faith will trust 
Since He who knows our needs is just, 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must; 
Alas, for him who never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress trees! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away! 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to sense and flesh unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death 
And love can never lose its own! 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with great sorrow that I learned of 
the untimely passing of our distinguished 
former colleague, the Honorable Harold 
Hagen. I had known him since the day 
I first became a Member of the House in 
January 1947, and during the following 
years we became close friends as did our 
families. 

He was most helpful to me during my 
first term, giving me freely of his time 
and counsel. I think his willingness 
and desire to help people. was one of 
his strong characteristics. That was 
evident throughout his years of service 
in this body. At all times he was unself- 
ish, sympathetic, and understanding. 
He had all those kindly qualities which 
endear an individual to everyone who 
knows him. He was a devoted friend. 

Harold Hagen was a fine Representa- 
tive. Few men in Congress worked any 
harder than he in serving his constitu- 
ency. He worked early and late. Many 
times have I heard other Members of 
Congress comment on his devotion to 
duty. 

He was devoted to his country and to 
his Lord. This was apparent from the 
things he said and did—from the life 
he lived. In every year of his member- 
ship in the House, he extended invita- 
tions to his colleagues to attend services 
at his church, and urged them to come. 

Finally, Harold Hagen was a devoted 
husband and father. He loved his fam- 
ily and lived for them. It was a privilege 
to visit with them in their home. The 
words “family” and “home” took on an 
added significance after knowing them. 

We have lost an outstanding citizen 
and friend in the passing of our col- 
league. We shall miss him tremen- 
dously. Mrs. Tollefson and I join with 
a host of others in extending our most 
sincere sympathies to his wife and 
children. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, we were all grieved at the news 
of the passing of our former colleague, 
Harold Hagen. Harold and I came to 
Congress the same year and we both 
served on the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. He was at all times 
a diligent and hard worker both in com- 
mittee work and also active in all legis- 
lative matters pertaining to the welfare 
of his country. He retained the respect 
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and good will of all who came to know 
him intimately. 

I wish to extend to his wife and chil- 
dren my deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the passing of Harold Hagen I have 
lost a close friend. He was one of the 
sweetest characters that I have ever 
known. He was kind, gentle, modest, 
full of understanding of his fellow men 
and always sympathetic of the problems 
that burdened those who came to him. 
It was this sweetness in his character 
that endeared him to all whose lives were 
enriched by association with him as col- 
leagues in this body. When the news 
came to me, telephoned from the Con- 
gressional Hotel, shortly after Harold 
collapsed, I was stunned. TI still feel 
stunned by the sense of the void left 
in a world to which his smile, his kind- 
liness, his warmth had contributed so 
very, very much. 

Harold Hagen was a man of tremen- 
dous ability. He was not only a tireless 
worker, who never permitted the touch 
of fatigue to halt his service, but he 
worked with a keen and penetrating 
brain. There was no futility of idle 
gesture in what he did. In his six terms 
as a member of this body he made a 
record that well can stand as a pattern 
for all time. I am thinking now of those 
days when he stood in the well of this 
House, battling for the postal workers. 
I am thinking of him on many, many 
occasions when he threw into the fight 
for the neglected the full weight of his 
tremendous ability and the fire of a cru- 
sader for that which his heart charted. 

I join with my colleagues in expression 
of deep sympathy to the fine and noble 
woman who walked with him the path 
of life, joining with him in giving to 
everyone a cheery smile, friendship and 
help. My sympathy also goes to his 
children and to his brothers. They have 
been left the heritage of the memories 
of a father and a brother who when he 
left this earth left it a richer and a bet- 
ter world than it was when he came to 
it. In their grief we share. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with a deep sense of personal grief 
that I learned of the tragic passing of 
our former colleague, the Honorable 
Harold C. Hagen. He was a man of fine 
character. He rendered a conspicuously 
brilliant service as a member of the Con- 
gress. I was proud to have him for a 
friend. Mrs. O’Brien joins with me in 
deepest sympathy to the noble woman 
who was his wife and to his sons and 
brothers. 

` Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
saddened by the untimely death of our 
dear friend, Harold C. Hagen. 

Though perhaps not too well known to 
the new Members of this Congress, he of 
course needs no introduction to most 
of us. 

He was for many years a Member of 
the House of Representatives from the 
State of Minnesota during which time 
he earned for himself the reputation of 
being an honest, hard-working legisla- 
tor, untiringly loyal and devoted to the 
interests of his State and country. 
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I remember him from the days when 
he was secretary to Representative Rich- 
ard T. Buckler, when I was secretary to 
Representative B. J. Monkiewicz, at 
which time I had occasion to know his 
activities in the Congressional Secre- 
taries Club. I enjoyed his association as 
a Congressman and especially have I en- 
joyed the pleasure of working with him 
on the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

I will, and I know we all will, miss his 
frequent visits to the Hill even after he 
left Congress. His frendship will always 
be a pleasant memory. 

I want to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing this tribute to a great friend and 
to express my sympathy to his wife and 
children in this sad hour of their grief. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in the sincere expressions of 
sadness which have been made in the 
House on the occasion of the passing 
of our respected friend and former 
colleague, the Honorable Harold Hagen, 
of Minnesota. Acquaintanceships and 
friendships made during one’s service in 
Congress are one of the most rewarding 
features of years spent in the House. It 
is with real regret that I learned of the 
passing of such a friend. Our hearts go 
out to his bereaved family with whom 
we share a sense of personal loss. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
fortunately, I was required to be else- 
where when Members paid tribute March 
20 to Harold C. Hagen. 

However, I should not want the per- 
manent ReEcorp to be without a state- 
ment from me. 

Harold Hagen was one of the first men 
I met on coming to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1945. Early, Mrs. Bart- 
lett and I formed a friendly association 
with Harold and his lovely wife, Audrey, 
which continued throughout the years. 

Nothing that can be said by me now 
can do other than to repeat the esti- 
mates of the character of the man, Har- 
old Hagen, which were recorded here 
last Wednesday by ever so many 
Members. But I surely can, and do, 
subscribe to every sentiment which was 
then expressed. It was said that Harold 
Hagen was a man of ability, coupled with 
gentleness, of integrity, of devotion to 
his country, and faithful in the inter- 
ests of the people of the constituency he 
served so long. Those were not exag- 
gerated statements; they come naturally 
and quickly in consideration of a man 
whose firmness was accompanied by the 
gentleness of a kind disposition. Har- 
old Hagen had sort of a rocklike quality 
that in a way seemed to serve to deline- 
ate the boundaries of those high quali- 
ties of integrity and responsibility with 
which he was so richly endowed. 

Time has had its way with the mortal 
man we knew as Harold Hagen, but his 
memory will not fade. 

Mrs. Bartlett and I desire to extend 
our deepest personal sympathy to Mrs. 
Hagen, to the children, Andora and Har- 
old, Jr., and to all others close and dear. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
Hagen was a man with a truly rich con- 
science. It was my privilege to have 
known him during the years since we 
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both were elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1942. 

He was an outstanding member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice during the six terms he served here. 
He took a personal interest in all meas- 
ures and efforts to increase efficiency, 
provide better working conditions and 
fair, comparabie pay for all govern- 
mental employees. He was their cham- 
pion in the deliberations in this Cham- 
ber when such bills were before us. I 
know these folks grieve with us today. 

I want to join my colleagues in the ex- 
tending of our warm condolences to his 
wife, Audrey, and to Harold, Jr., and to 
his daughter, Andora. 

While Harold has passed from us he 
leaves a rich legacy inscribed in the 
hearts of all of us who were privileged to 
know him. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my word to what has already been 
said about Harold Hagen. He was by no 
means an intimate friend of mine. We 
were never on the same committee or 
otherwise drawn closely together, but for 
many years his name came immediately 
ahead of mine on the rolicall and some- 
how that alphabetical proximity con- 
tributed to the warm and friendly feeling 
that I had for him. We were both 
78th’ers. 

I think Harold Hagen was a most de- 
voted, conscientious and useful Member 
of this House. His work on the Civil 
Service and Post Office Committee was 
outstanding. I was very sorry to have 
him leave the House, and I lament today 
his sudden and untimely death. I join 
most sincerely in the expressions of sym- 
pathy to his wife and family. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Small Busi- 
ness Committee may sit during general 
debate next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


BUST OF THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE 
FRED M. VINSON 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 279, and ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That (a) the Marshal of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
subject to the direction and approval of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, is au- 
thorized and directed to procure an oil por- 
trait and a marble bust, including pedestal, 
of the late Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, 
and to cause them to be placed in the United 
States Supreme Court Building. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of not to exceed $10,000 
to carry out the purposes of this joint reso- 
lution. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
at this point a letter addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives by the Marshal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE MARSHAL, 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1957. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Chief Justice War- 
ren has requested me to take up with you the 
matter of the procurement of a portrait and 
a bust (including pedestal) of the late Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson to be placed in the 
United States Supreme Court Building. 

It has been customary to acquire by pur- 
chase or gift, portraits and busts of the Chief 
Justices of the United States. The following 
joint resolution to accomplish this purpose 
is suggested: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“The Marshal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, subject to the direction and 
approval of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, is authorized and directed to procure 
an oil portrait and a marble bust, including 
pedestal, of the late Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson, to be placed in the United States Su- 
preme Court Building, and there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated an amount not 
to exceed $10,000 to carry out the object of 
this joint resolution.” 

Respectfully yours, 
T. Perry LIPPITT, 
Marshal, Supreme Court, United States. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may be permitted to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and also have 5 legislative days 
within which to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to thank the ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], for intro- 
ducing the joint resolution providing for 
a bust of the late Chief Justice Fred M. 


“Vinson, 


I am privileged to represent most of 
the area formerly represented by Chief 
Justice Vinson. His many friends in the 
district, as well as the people in this 
country, will appreciate the passage of 
this resolution today. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1958 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 

that the House resolve itself into the 

Committee of the Whole House on the 
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sideration of the bill (H. R. 6070) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 26] 


Anderson, Dies Morrison 
Mont. Diggs Moulder 

Andresen, Durham Passman 
August H. Eberharter Pillion 

Barden Green, Pa. Poage 

Barrett Gregory Polk 

Blatnik Gwinn Powell 

Bolton Halleck Prouty 

Bowler Hardy Radwan 

Buckley Harrison, Nebr. Rains 

Carnahan Holtzman Sheehan 

Celler Hosmer Smith, Wis. 

Chudoft Jackson Teague, Tex. 

Collier Kilday Teller 

Davis, Tenn. McGregor Weaver j 

Dawson, Ill. Magnuson Wiliams, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1958 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee o* the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6070. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6070, with 
Mr. [Karp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, once in awhile, when a 
public official has done something of an 
outstanding character to deserve a trib- 
ute, I like to see it recognized. Yesterday 
the Secretary of Defense issued an order 
cutting the number of people employed 
in the Pentagon by 12 percent, begin- 
ning in monthly installments on the 1st 
day of next July. This will reduce the 
number in the Pentagon by 6,400. In 
itself it probably will mean a saving of 
$50 million, directly and indirectly. 

If it can be extended, and I hope inso- 
far as it can, the Secretary will carry it 
through to the different bureaus and 
agencies of the Department of Defense 
all over the country and in foreign lands, 
it might run into really big figures. 

We may all hope and pray that it will, 
because if there is anything that needs 
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to be done right now to maintain a prop- 
er approach to good business, and a 
proper equilibrium, it would be that. I 
hope it may be extended all the way 
through and that the other heads of 
departments will join in an effort to do 
something of that character in their 
agencies. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 


- move to strike out the last two words. 


Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the committee one or 
two questions. 

On page 939 of the hearings there is a 
list of 38 projects, in one of which I am 
particularly interested, the Kansas City, 
Kans., Post Office and Courthouse, the 
estimated date of completion being 1958. 
That particular Federal building has 
been on the top of the list of priorities for 
many years. We needed a new building 
in 1937. We need it much worse now. 
The land has been owned since 1937. 
Of course, World War II stopped it, and 
after that there was a freeze on construc- 
tion, and then the Korean war came 
along. Many things have arisen” just 
about the time we were ready to go that 
have stopped it. Now, we were on the 
way toward having this much-needed 
project under way only to find that under 
some of the confusion arising under this 
lease-purchase-contract proposition it 
has now been stalled again. What is 
the status of these projects, including 
the one in which I. am interested? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, as he doubtless 
knows, that the program has been ap- 
parently temporarily suspended for two 
reasons, and this was testified to by Mr. 
Floete, the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration. One, they 
could not get any money at 4 percent. 
Second, the Administration thought that 
perhaps the program ought to be sus- 
pended for the time being on account 
of its creating inflationary pressures. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In this particular 
instance, on the Kansas City, Kans., Fed- 
eral building, the bid that was offered 
was 4-percent money. In the upset fig- 
ure, or whatever you want to call it, 
they included land purchase. 

The Government has owned the land 
for over 18 years. They included soil 
borings and some other things. Yet I 
notice that on page 10 of the bill there 
is an item for “Sites and expenses, pur- 
chase contract, and public building 
projects,” which seems to provide funds 
for that very purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is our under- 
standing. Let me read into the RECORD 
at this point the language carrying this 
$20 million for sites and planning: 

For expenses necessary in carrying out the 
provisions of the Public Buildings Purchase 
Contract Act of 1954, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including preparation of drawings 
and specification, by contract or otherwise; 


acquisition of sites, including soil investi- 
gations and tests. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Even so, that was 
included in the total price set by the 
General Services Administration, upon 
which it had a bid. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I make this sug- 
gestion: It looks to me as if the language 
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is broad enough to mean exactly what 
it says it does. In other words, $20 mil- 
lion, plus the appropriations heretofore 
made, totaling $40 million, including this 
$20 million, will be used to buy sites and 
to do the planning and drawing the 
plans, If it is not, we would like to know 
why. If the gentleman will come down 
to the committee at his leisure this after- 
noon or tomorrow, we will get busy and 
get on the phone and call the Public 
Buildings and Grounds office and ask 
why. We will cooperate with the gentle- 
man 100 percent. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man for that offer. It is made in the 
helpful manner the gentleman always 
shows. 

One other question, which relates to 
the next paragraph, which provides $9 
million for the payments. What is the 
purpose of that, and the anticipated 
effect? 

Let me suggest to the Members of the 
House that they read that language 
carefully. It is a little bit complicated. 
You haye three figures in that para- 
graph. The first figure is $1,331,100. 
The second figure is $9 million. The 
third figure is $12 million. The $1,331,- 
100 is to pay off this year the installments 
contracted for last year. Last year you 
authorized to spend in payments up to 
$12 million, and in truth and in fact you 
did not doit. You spent only $1,300,000. 
The $9 million is the authorization. In 
other words $9 million you will create an 
obligation of the United States for about 
$200 million, or $150 million. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
cooperation, courtesy, and helpfuless. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] for the statement just made. I 
hope the Secretary of Defense will go 
through with his plan to reduce civilian 
manpower in the Defense Department 
by some 12 percent. Let me say this. 
I think no smajl amount of the credit 
for, shall we say, the incentive behind 
the Secretary of Defense in announcing 
that he is going to cut civilian man- 
power in the Defense Department by 12 
percent belongs to the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] 
who is chairman of the manpower utili- 
zation subcommittee of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. The 
gentleman from Georgia has repeatedly 
had representatives of the Department 
of Defense before his subcommittee in- 
sisting upon manpower cuts, and because 
of his unceasing and diligent work to 
him goes no small part of the credit for 
stimulating the Secretary of Defense to 
reduce manpower. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would like 
to take this occasion to say that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
been one of the most interested and 
hard-working members on that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
address myself to this bill and to the 
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provision for the huge sum of $491,800 
to finance the investigation of United 
States citizens for employment in in- 
ternational organizations. I wonder if 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, could 
tell me whether during the course of 
the hearings on this bill, there was any 
demand for information as to how well 
these employees are screened? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to our dis- 
tinguished friend from Iowa that the 
committee went into this pretty care- 
fully. If we want to be perfectly frank 
about it, we complained pretty bitterly 
about this expense. This is a terrible 
item of expense. Some of these investi- 
gations cost $350, $400, $450, and $500. 
They claim that they are very careful. 
They claim that the turnover is 10 per- 
cent, 15 percent, and 20 percent a year. 
The amount involved here is about the 
same as it was last year. The budget 
asked $507,000. We cut them a little bit 
this year, but they claim the workload 
is up. 

Mr. GROSS. It is still an enormous 
bill of expense; is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, it is. I agree 
with the gentleman. We moaned about 
it too in the committee. Apparently, 
nothing can be done about it. The 
Board has been set up by Executive or- 
der. There is nothing partisan about 
it. I think it is a good thing. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will re- 
call that it was not so long ago that we 
discovered a number of Americans who 
were Communists or at least, fellow 
travelers, employed in the United Na- 
tions. Eventually they were ousted and 
awarded back pay and damages running 
into the thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it is a good 
thing. Therefore, we did not cut it too 
much. I think these people ought to be 
carefully screened. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to call the 
gentlenian’s attention to something else. 
Of covrse, I believe there must þe a 
thorough screening process. 

Mr. THOMAS. We do too and, there- 
fore, we did not cut it too much. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me give the gentle- 
man from Texas further information in 
connection with international organiza- 
tions. 

In the November 1956 issue of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Culiural Organization’s publication, 
entitled “UNESCO Chronicle,” there is 
an interesting bit of information under 
the heading of staff appointments. Iam 
quoting now from this publication: 


“Mrs. A. Jegalova (Union of Soviet Social-, 


ist Republics), who was formerly Chief of 
the Inspection Division in the Soviet Minis- 
try of Education and more recently Chief of 
the Division of International Literature in 
the Publishing House of Foreign Literature, 
Moscow, has been appointed Chief of the 
Secondary Education Division (of UNESCO).” 

In considering the implications of a Com= 
munist occupying such an important posi- 
tion, bear in mind that UNESCO is the or- 
ganization which has referred in its “edu- 
cational” publications to children “‘breath- 
ing the poisoned air of nationalism,” and 
has called for children to be educated “to 
prepare themselves for citizenship in a world 
society.” 
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Then in the December 1956 issue of 
UNESCO Chronicle there is the following: 

“UNESCO gave financial and technical as- 
sistance to the Yugoslav (Communist) Na- 
tional Commission for the organization of an 
international seminar on the economic edu- 
cation of workers.” 


Among the countries represented at 
the seminar was Red China. 

The United States each year pays al- 
most one-third of UNESCO’s operating 
costs, and the above-quoted items are 
submitted as examples of who and what 
we support with American taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

Here we are spending a half million 
dollars to investigate United States citi- 
zens who seek employment in interna- 
tional organizations, including the 
United Nations and UNESCO, and yet, 
sitting over those people in UNESCO is 
a Communist from Moscow Russia. How 
stupid can we get? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. In my opinion, UNESCO 
is one of the most pernicious of the in- 
ternational branches of the United Na- 
tions. It is an educational institution 
and therefore it has that pernicious in- 
fluence on the younsters. 

Mr. GROSS. I heartily agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
in advance of the actual reading of the 
section to which I propose to offer an 
amendment, to give notice of intention 
to offer an amendment to the particular 
section of this bill dealing with the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 

I make particular reference to the lan- 
guage beginning in line 25 on page 5, in 
the appropriation bill, for “Surveys, 
plans, and research.” I would like to 
read the specific language of that par- 
ticular section: 

Surveys, plans, and research: For expenses, 
not otherwise provided for, necessary for 
studies and research to develop measures and 
plans for evacuation, shelter, and the pro- 
tection of life and property, as authorized by 
section 201 (d) of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, including services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), $2 million, 
to remain available until expended, 


The amendment which I propose to 
offer will increase that sum from $2 mil- 
lion to $6,700,000, the amount requested 
by the budget. The amount of $6,700,- 
000 for surveys, plans, and research in 
this field will still be approximately 3344 
percent below the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year for this pur- 
pose. It will represent a substantial cut 
below this year’s budget for that item, but 
I think it will also preserve a perspective 
in this field, and retain selectivity in this 
economy wave, which I am sure we are 
all aware of and practically all in sym- 
pathy with. 

In yesterday’s debate there was a great 
deal of criticism of the civil-defense pro- 
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gram—justifiable criticism, I firmly be- 
lieve. I have no quarrel with the com- 
mittee’s conclusions which they have 
reached, that our civil-defense program 
is not adequate and is not doing the 
job we would like to have done. I think 
that can be improved upon. I think the 
Holifield committee has done a splendid 
service to the country in showing the 
shortcomings of this present program in 
this country, but in this bill we cut 
civilian defense by more than $60 mil- 
lion below this year’s figure, and more 
than $90 million below the budgets 
recommendation, and at the same time 
cut by 80 percent the amount appro- 
priated for the purpose of improving the 
program by research and study. To my 
way of thinking, that is not only taking 
away the armor but taking away the tools 
for constructing a better armor in the 
future. We cannot expect to have a bet- 
ter program without financing a pro- 
gram of research and study to improve 
the program. 

While I am not going to quarrel with 
the committee in the much more sub- 
stantial cuts they have made in other 
substantive phases of this program, I 
do think it borders on shortsightedness 
on the part of this Congress if we cut as 
severely as has been proposed the amount 
provided for research and for study and 
for planning in this field. I hope those 
who are interested in seeing a better 
civil-defense program, those who believe 
the program can be improved and should 
be improved, and those who are aware 
that this is a life and death proposition 
for our country and for our children and 
our children’s children, will vote for the 
amendment and see that the appropria- 
tion remains at the budget request for 
research and planning for this important 
program. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas] and his committee 
for cutting the budget requests for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration by 
more than two-thirds. There is no sense 
in appropriating the requested funds for 
an agency that does not know what it is 
doing or where it is going. ; 

It is common knowledge that we have 
no civil defense in the United States 
today. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. HOoLIFIELD] has conducted an exten- 
sive investigation in this field over a 
period of 2 years. I believe the several 
hundred witnesses before the Military 
Operations Subcommittee are virtually 
agreed that the civilian population of 
this country would be helpless against a 
full-scale enemy attack with atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, whether delivered by 
airplanes from the skies or by submarines 
off our coastal cities. 

I believe in a strong civil defense, and 
so do all the Members. But I am not 
going to be party to the pretense that 
the President’s budget request for $130 
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million, with another $50 million con- 
tingent upon a minor change in the au- 
thorizing legislation, will give us an 
effective civil defense. 

Here is the report of the Military Op- 
erations Subcommittee—House Report 
No. 2946, 84th Congress, 2d session—ap- 
proved by the Committee on Government 
Operations, July 27, 1956. The report, 
which had the bipartisan endorsement of 
all members of the subcommittee, states 
at page 2: 

The FCDA has not fully grasped the tech- 


nical, administrative, or economic require- 
ments of an effective civil-defense program. 


The report goes on to say that, “The 
FCDA’s policy of reliance on evacuation 
as the key civil-defense measure is weak 
and ineffective and indeed dangerously 
shortsighted.” 

I commend this report to the Members 
for careful study. It shows that we can- 
not depend on the present FCDA setup 
to formulate a plan of civil defense for 
the United States. 

Until such time as we have a real plan 
and agency prepared and equipped to 
carry it out, we had better save these 
millions of dollars which would be wasted 
in this present bungling agency. 

This is one instance where the Con- 
gress can economize without waiting for 
the President to point the finger. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Investigations of United States citizens for 
employment by international organizations: 
For expenses necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of Executive Order No. 10422 of 
January 9, 1953, as amended, prescribing 
procedures for making available to the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, and 
the executive heads of other international 
organizations, certain information concern- 
ing United States citizens employed, or being 
considered for employment by such organi- 
zations, including services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), $491,800: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available for advances 
or reimbursements to the applicable appro- 
priations or funds of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for expenses incurred by such agencies 
under said Executive order: Provided further, 
That members of the International Organi- 
zations Employees Loyalty Board may be 
paid actual transportation expenses, and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence authorized by 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, 
while traveling on official business away from 
their homes or regular places of business, in- 
cluding periods while en route to and from 
and at the place where their services are to 
be performed: Provided further, That noth- 
ing in sections 281 or 283 of title 18, United 
States Code, or in section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99) shall be deemed to 
apply to any person because of appointment 
for part-time or intermittent service as a 
member of the International Organizations 
Employees Loyalty Board in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as established by Executive 
Order 10422, dated January 9, 1953, as 
amended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
beginning at line 23, page 3, and running 
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through line 4 on page 4 reading as 
follows: 

Provided further, That nothing in sections 
281 or 283 of title 18, United States Code, or 
in section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U. S. C. 99) shall be deemed to apply to any 
person because of appointment for part-time 
or intermittent service as a member of the 
International Organizations Employees Loy- 
alty Board in the Civil Service Commission as 
established by Executive Order 10422, dated 
January 9, 1953, as amended. j 


I make the point of order on the 
ground that this language constitutes 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Emergency supplies and equipment: For 
expenses necessary for warehousing and 
maintenance of reserve stocks of emergency 
civil-defense materials as authorized by sub- 
section (h) of section 201 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, and 
for distribution of radiological instruments 
and detection devices to the several States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories 
and possessions of the United States, by loan 
or grant, for training and educational pur- 
poses, under such terms and conditions as 
the Administrator shall prescribe, $3,300,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the following 
language, beginning in line 19 of page 5, 
“for distribution of radiological instru- 
ments and detection devices to the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territories and possessions of the 
United States, by loan or grant, for 
training and educational purposes, under 
such terms and conditions as the Admin- 
istrator shall prescribe,” on the ground 
that the distribution of such radiological 
instruments and detection devices is not 
authorized in the organic legislation gov- 
erning the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, Public Law 920 of the 8ist 
Congress, 2d session, as amended, and 
therefore is in violation of rule XXI, 
paragraph 2, of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives. 

I recognize that the wording of this 
provision was contained in the two pre- 
vious appropriation acts and was spon- 
sored originally by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OstertTaG] in the form of 
an amendment to the fiscal 1956 appro- 
priation bill—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 101, part 3, page 4066. I do not 
question the proposal on its merits, but 
simply make the point of order that this 
is legislation in an appropriation bill. 

As I understand that rule and prece- 
dents pertaining thereto, the fact that 
this provision was carried in previous 
appropriation laws does not of itself 
justify its reenactment. The only ex- 
ception would be in the case where pre- 
vious appropriations had established a 
function of government which would 
bring it into the category of continuation 
of public works in progress. 

There is pending before the Committee 
on Armed Services H. R. 4910, being the 
administration’s proposals for further 
amending the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended. Section 3 of H. R. 
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4910 would authorize the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to procure and 
distribute, by loan or grant to the States 
for civil defense purposes, radiological 
instruments and detection devices. That 
proposed amendment would provide the 
authorizing legislation now lacking and 
which this appropriation bill carries as 
a rider. 

In other words, the fact that an 
amendment in the basic legislation has 
been requested by the administration is 
evidence that distribution of such in- 
struments is not now authorized by law, 
and accordingly, justifies the point of 
order. 

I want to repeat that I do not ques- 
tion the merits of the provision. In fact, 
I am inclined to think it would accom- 
plish a worthwhile objective, but I do 
think we ought to accomplish this ob- 
jective in the proper sequence of legis- 
lative action. . We should place this pro- 
vision on a proper legislative footing by 
first enacting authorizing legislation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, 
concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Surveys, plans, and research: For expenses, 
not otherwise provided for, necessary for 
studies and research to develop measures and 
plans for evacuation, shelter, and the pro- 
tection of life and property, as authorized by 
section 201 (d) of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, including services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), $2 million, 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDSON: 


Page 6, line 6, strike out “$2,000,000"’ and 
insert ‘‘$6,700,000.” 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the amendment about which [ 
spoke a few minutes ago. I really made 
my speech on the subject matter cov- 
ered by the amendment on the floor of 
the House yesterday. At that time I 
stated, and I want to repeat, I am in 
wholehearted agreement with this com- 
mittee and with the Holifield Subcom- 
mittee on Government Operations that 
a proper job has not been done to the 
satisfaction of the American people or 
for the needs of our country in these 
times of atomic peril under our present 
civil defense program. I do not think 
it is possible to read the hearings of the 
Holifield subcommittee without having 
a very uneasy feeling in the pit of one’s 
stomach and a real sense of disturbance 
and apprehension about the inadequacy 
of this program that we have at the 
present time. We do not have effective 
measures in force under our civil de- 
fense program in this country today to 
meet the danger of atomic attack. 

The most conservative estimates that 
have been made as to the damage that. 
would be inflicted upon our civilian pop- 
ulation in the event of an atomic attack 
on this country places the loss in popula- 
tion in our country at in excess of 50 
million people. Other estimates have 
been given which say that we would lose 
from 80 to 90 percent of the American 


we 
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population. We do not have in being 
today the facilities to provide shelter 
to our people in the event of an attack. 

While we admit the inadequacies of 
the present program and while this com- 
mittee imposes the most drastic cuts, 
more drastic than has been placed on 
any other agency in this Independent 
Offices Appropriation bill, while we do 
not quarrel with those cuts in most in- 
stances because it has been demon- 
strated that a job has not been done, is 
it not the part of foresight and the part 
of wisdom for this Congress to insist 
that we do continue to provide the 
money which the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration is requesting and which the 
President has approved through his Bu- 
reau of the Budget to carry on research 
into such vital factors as a shelter pro- 
gram to provide security and safety for 
the lives of the American people? 

The sum of $6,700,000 is not a large 
sum of money in terms of most appro- 
priation bills. As I said before, it is $3,- 
300,000 less than we provided for this 
purpose last year. Is this basic and 
fundamental problem of providing shel- 
ter for American lives 80 percent less 
important than it was in 1956? Is it 
80 percent less important today that we 
provide some safety and security for our 
children and our grandchildren. Can we 
face these facts and these figures and 
say it is not so significant or important 
today that we prepare plans to meet the 
terrible menace of atomic warfare and 
the atomic bombing of our own beloved 
country? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Trying to answer the 
gentleman’s question, is it 80 percent 
less important today than it was a year 
ago? That is the question, is it not? 
The answer to that, it seems to me, is 
that a year ago we overestimated the 
danger by about 80 percent and on re- 
evaluation or reestimation of the danger, 
we have decided that is the amount nec- 
essary at this time. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Well, I hope that 
the gentleman’s evaluation of the danger 
is not shared by all Members of this 
House because it certainly is not shared 
by the highest military authorities of this 
country who have testified before the 
Holifield committee on the imperative 
necessity of a shelter program. It cer- 
tainly is not shared by the Chief Execu- 
tive of our country who has a very great 
responsibility and who asked for at least 
$6,700,000 to carry forward this vital re- 
search program. 

I hope the committee will vote for this 
amendment which will grant an increase 
in this appropriation bill, amounting to 
an increase of less than one-half of 1 
percent in the total funds in this bill. 
But it will preserve a selectivity in our 
economy and it will preserve a proper 
perspective in our civil-defense prepara- 
tions by continuing the vital program 
of research and planning to meet this 
danger. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

CIII——255 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. First, I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his devotion 
to the security of our country. As the 
gentleman knows, I represent the city of 
Pittsburgh, probably one of the largest 
atomic bomb targets in this country. 
The question that comes up is this: If 
we Start into a program of these tre- 
mendous underground defense works, 
will we not be saying then to Russia, in 
effect, “Well, you better start into it too, 
and then we both begin a race on it.” 
While if neither one of us begins a pro- 
gram of extensive underground defense 
of this type at such great incalculable 
cost which will force us both to live or 
work underground in fear, then both of 
us are subject to the same risk. Why, 
when the committee nor the United 
States Civil Defense Administration have 
no evidence whatever that Russia is ad- 
vocating or proceeding on such a pro- 
gram, should United States start into a 
program costing really hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars? Where would we stop, 
should we provide underground shelter 
for everyone in the country at public ex- 
pense? Let us have better military 
United States defenses first. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 13 minutes, the last 4 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, first I 
yield to my friend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. I had asked the gen- 
tleman a question. When there is no 
evidence that Russia has started in with 
this type of a program of civil defense, 
costing billions of dollars for under- 
ground shelters, why should we initiate 
the program and then get counteraction 
from Russia on the same kind of a pro- 
gram? Certainly, if somebody starts it, 
then we will all go underground like 
worms in burrows and no city will be 
safe unless we are all underground. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In the first place, 
I will say to the gentleman that he may 
have access to information not available 
to me as to what Russia has been doing 
in relation to underground preparations 
for war. My own understanding of it 
was that there was quite an extensive 
program of preparing underground shel- 
ters underway in Europe; that some of 
the Scandinavian countries, even West 
Germany, had done something along this 
line, and very probably that Russia had 
done something along the line of under- 
ground shelters for war. 

Mr. FULTON. But unless you tell us 
that Russia has already a program of 
this type of subterranean shelters under- 
way, then if she is open just as we are 
why not just let it ride? 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield further. - That is a good answer 
to both of my distinguished friends. 

Mr. Chairman, in my humble judg- 
ment, this amendment ought to be voted 
down. Our distinguished friend from 
Oklahoma is a very fine advocate and a 
very devoted member of civil defense, 
and it is good for him to be that way; 
we admire him and we like him very 
much. But, after all, what is this money 
for? Listen: This money is for surveys, 
plans, and research. What plans and 
what research? We gave to this organ- 
ization $10 million last year for this same 
purpose. Do you know what their carry- 
over is? A little better than $6 million. 
We gave them $2 million this year. To 
do what? To do a practical thing: not 
go out and do every theoretical thing 
on earth. We gave them that money to 
go out and study shelters, $2 million, and 
that is what they asked for. They want 
to spend $100,000 for things like this; 
now listen: To study research in human 
relations and human reactions to disas- 
ters; they are difficult to comprehend, 
it says; the Federal civil defense may 
examine the sociopsychological effects 
of disasters upon people so that they can 
anticipate and cope with problems of 
panic and mass hysteria which would 
develop in the event of a nuclear attack. 
There is where your money is going to 
be spent. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment ought 
to be voted down. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I just want to say to 
the gentleman from Texas that we did 
go through this very carefully and he 
has well stated the problem. Speaking 
for the committee on this side we think 
this amendment ought to be defeated 
without further delay. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman men- 
tioned it, but I am not sure that the 
House understood it, that with the un- 
obligated funds of more than $6 million, 
if we add the $2 million that the com- 
mittee approved, that will give the 
agency more than $8 million to spend 
on this program. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. If we go into a pro- 
gram of underground shelters, has the 
committee any evidence that Russia is 
engaging in a similar program? Are we 
to be doing this unilaterally, or do we 
know that there is a program over there? 
Because if Russia does not, and we do, 
then Russia will and it will be a ques- 
tion of going backward and forward in 
a race. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The committee has no 
direct information on that. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of the ques- 
tion asked by my dear friend from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FULTON], do we have to 
do everything that Russia does or some 
other country does? 

Mr. THOMAS. I should not think so; 
I hope not, anyway. 

Mr. FULTON. If there is no threat, 
why do it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why look to them 
for anything that we do? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, it was 
my purpose to try to get a little credit 
for defeating this amendment, but the 
committee leadership on that side and 
the committee leadership on this side 
have made it evident that this amend- 
ment will be defeated anyway, so here 
Tam again, without any reward for doing 
what I was about to do. But that is all 
right. 

For the last 20 years the people of this 
Nation have been living in a state of 
fear. First, it has been one thing and 
then another. Ali the time we have been 
afraid, afraid of what might happen, 
and apparently afraid to meet it if it 
did happen. If those who won our in- 
dependence had been as fearful as are 
we, we would still be under Britain’s 
rule. It may be—bearing in mind our 
present foreign-aid contributions—we 
. would be in a better situation, we would 
not contribute to every country—just to 
Britain. 

The Holifield subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
has a bill before it, relating to civil de- 
fense, that if enacted will cost some- 
where between a minimum of $18 billion 
and $32 billion. What are they going to 
do? The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas! has told us that one of those 
studies would cost $100,000—a study to 
learn how bombing affects our minds. 
A little inquiry was made and it was 
learned that. it was proposed to build 
underground shelters. What for? To 
take care of us when Russia or some 
other country—lI do not know which, but 
some country—begins to bomb us. Well 
if we are to lose to Russia, I would rather 
be blown to death than be sent to Si- 
beria or a labor camp. 

We are appropriating $38 billion for 
national defense. Now they come along 
and ask us to spend $32 billion, or around 
that, to provide a place where we can 
run and hide when we hear the planes 
coming. But why live if Russia is to take 
over? It does not seem to me that we 
are being consistent about the situation. 
We either ought to have a little faith in 
our national defense program or else we 
should abandon it. 

Why spend $38 billion—$32 billion for 
places to hide when war comes. Shades 
of Molly Pitcher and General Putnam 
and the men and women at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. Instead of fighting 
from the top of Bunker Hill they should 
have dug a cave and hid under the hill; 
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instead of fighting from behind the 
fence rows the minutemen should have 
hid in the woods. 

With reference to this program on 
civil defense, if my information is cor- 
rect, it would take care of but 40 per- 
cent of the people. Who is going to get 
into these shelters first? Am I going to 
get in, or will some fat plutocrat politi- 
cian or war profiteer beat my wife or 
yours to it. I give you one guess. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON! does not have any monop- 
oly, at least in my humble judgment he 
does not, of this kindly feeling for our 
country or our people. I have an idea 
that I think just as much of my chil- 
dren, my grandchildren—and now listen 
to this—my great-grandchildren, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma may have for 
his people, if he ever has any great- 
grandchildren. And I hope he lives to 
have a dozen or more. I do not like 
this idea of being accused of not being 
considerate or kindly of the people who 
are to come after. 

I have been afraid—talking about this 
propaganda of fear—I have been afraid 
and worried over the fact, if I am able 
to save anything from my compensation 
here that I would not be able to pass it 
along to my great-granddaughters. I 
do not care so much about the children 
or the grandchildren; they will get on, 
for they are willing to work, practice 
thrift, and the country is not going to 
the dogs no matter how foolish we get; 
how hard we try to send it there. But 
I do care about my great-granddaugh- 
ters. I have been afraid that I would 
not be able to pass anything along to 
them because of the inheritance or some 
other tax. Or only just a little of it, if 
I have anything left, which I do not ex- 
pect to do, if prices keep on going up. 
But if we go on with this civil-defense 
program and some of these other mat- 
ters, Uncle Sam paying with the peo- 
ple’s tax dollars—after the handlers of 
those tax dollars take their cut—a cut 
that would make the average 3-ball 
shark blush, there will not be anything 
left, anyway. But I had been thinking 
over the years—and I still think that it 
is possible for those children when they 
come along—and I am talking about 
those great-granddaughters now, do not 
let me get mixed upon this—I believe 
that they will get married and will get 
good husbands, because the girls deserve 
that; and they will have sense enough 
to choose—I hope—hard-working, and 
thrifty men who believe in, have faith 
in our form of government; but I have 
been thinking about whether they will 
be able to earn a livelihood, as I was able 
to do in those old horse-and-buggy days. 
How silly can we get? Keep on and 
Russia need not fight a war to destroy 
us. We will just spend ourselves out of 
existence. Neither Alexander nor Na- 
poleon, nor anyone else ever conquered 
the world—nor will our dollars do it, 
though the spending may make a few 
thoughtless citizens fabulously rich. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. The Associated 
Press just carried a few minutes ago the 
following from London: 

Russia’s Defense Minister says any major 
new war would leave no hiding place and 
that the United States would not—— 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Then what is the 
use of building them? 

Mr. EDMONDSON— 
be able, as formerly, to sit it out over the 


ocean and avoid destructive and deadly 
blows. 

Quoted by Moscow radio today, Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov warned that Russia would 
use atomic and hydrogen bombs as its main 
striking force if such a conflict broke out. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not yield fur- 
ther. I do not care to hear any more 
from Russia. One might just as well be 
dead, buried or not, if from day to day 
he is to live in fear of certain death as 
some seem to want us to do. Where is 
the advantage if from daylight and then 
through the night we. must slave to get 
the dollars to buy friends who will fail us 
when we need them? If I had my way, 
we would not have anything to do with 
Russia. They cannot tell the truth. 
They will not keep their agreements. 
We made one of our greatest mistakes 
when we recognized them as a nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from’ Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Payments, public buildings purchase con- 
tracts: For payments of principal, interest, 
taxes, and any other obligations under con- 
tracts entered into pursuant to the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 1954 (40 
U. S. C. 356), $1,331,100: Provided, That the 
Administrator of General Services may enter 
into contracts during the fiscal year 1958 for 
which the aggregate of annual payments for 
amortization of principal and interest there- 
on shall not exceed $9,000,000, in addition to 
the unused portion of the $12,000,000 limita- 
tion applicable prior to July 1, 1957, under 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1957 (70 Stat. 343): Provided further, That 
the contracts about to be entered into shall 
have been authorized by the appropriate leg- 
islative committees and in amount by the 
Committees on Appropriations of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language in 
the bill beginning on page 10, line 21, 
which reads as follows: 

Provided further, That the contracts about 
to be entered into shall have been authorized 
by the appropriate legislative committees and 
in amount by the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that this is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, therefore in violation of the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the entire 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is well taken. The Chair sustains the 
point of order of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 


1957 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tuomas: On 
page 10, after line 10, insert the following: 
“Payments, public buildings purchase con- 
tracts: For payments of principal, interest, 
taxes, and any other obligations under con- 
tracts entered into pursuant to the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 1954 (40 
U. S. C. 356) , $1,331,100.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment reinserts the $1,331,100 that 
appeared in the first part of the language 
before it was stricken from the bill. 

The second thing it does is knock out 
the $9 million limitation for the fiscal 
year 1958. The $9 million limitation is 
no more than a rank guess. Our guess 
is as of today that you will not need any 
of it because the President has suspended 
the entire program. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Operating expenses, transportation and 
public utilities service: For necessary ex- 
penses of transportation and public utilities 
management and related activities, as pro- 
vided by law, including not to exceed $25,000 
for expenses of travel; $1,330,000. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a 
minute or two to call attention to what 
has transpired in the last few years since 
Coneress enacted legislation which I had 
the honor of being the author of—the 
so-called motor pool bill. When that 
bill was introduced in the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress, we had in operation 
throughout our Government 260,000 
commercial-type vehicles. The General 
Services Administration was authorized 
under that legislation to create in Key 
cities in the United States motor pools 
to serve all agencies in the locality in- 
stead of the Government having to fur- 
nish automobiles to every separate 
agency. The last report shows that the 
number of motor vehicles owned by the 
Government—that is, the number of 
commercial-type automobiles—is now 
down from 260,000 in 1953 to 195,548— 
a reduction of 64,452 automobiles. 

On page 1041 of our hearings, there is 
a table that shows savings from the op- 
eration of these motor pools in 1955 
amounted to $521,000; in 1956, $1,300,- 
000: in 1957, $2,336,000. It is estimated 
that savings next year will be up to 
$3,424,000. 

This operation is conducted by 18 peo- 
ple in the General Services Administra- 
tion, and by the end of the fiscal year 
1957, we will have 28 of these motor pools 
operating throughout the United States. 

It is estimated that when the program 
gets well underway annual savings in ex- 
cess of $5 million will result. This, of 
course, is a small sum when compared 
with billions, but is well worth saving 
and I am very pleased to be able to make 
this report to the Committee of a place 
where annual savings of a substantial 
sum are being made. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Strategic and critical materials: For nec- 
essary expenses in carrying out the provisions 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act of July 23, 1946, including the ac- 
quisition of one parcel of land located at 
Harahan, La., now under lease to the Gov- 
ernment and used for the storage of strategic 
and critical materials, services as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), not to exceed $3,327,600 for 
operating expenses, not to exceed $86,000 for 
expenses of travel, and necessary expenses 
for transportation and handling, within the 
United States (including charges at United 
States ports), storage, security, and mainte- 
nance of strategic and critical materials ac- 
quired for or transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile established pursuant to section 
104 (b) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U. S. C. 
1704 (b)), $19 million, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That any funds 
received as proceeds from sale or other dis- 
position of materials on account of the rota- 
tion of stocks under said act shall be de- 
posited to the credit, and be available for 
expenditure for the purposes, of this appro- 
priation: Provided further, That during the 
current fiscal year, there shall be no limita- 
tion on the value of surplus strategic and 
critical materials which, in accordance with 
subsection 6 (a) of the act of July 23, 1946 
(50 U. S. C. 98e. {a)), may be transferred to 
stockpiles established in accordance with 
said act: Provided further, That no part of 
funds available shall be used for construc- 
tion of warehouses or tank storage facilities. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of 


Georgia: On page 13, line 8, strike out 
“$19,000,000.” 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 


man, I would not under any circum- 
stances want to cut out even $1 either 
in this or any other bill, which would 
affect our military security. However, 
in dealing with this question of stock- 
piling of critical materials and strategic 
materials, we should deal with it not on 
a basis of hysteria or fright. 

My amendment will eliminate from 
this bill an item of $19 million for the 
purchase of critical and strategic ma- 
terial. This appropriation is not needed. 
There was brought over into 1957 fiscal 
year for this item $389,029,618 unob- 
ligated funds. Obligated funds brought 
over into 1957 fiscal year were $378,- 
276,004. The total funds brought over 
into 1957 fiscal year on this item, obli- 
gated and unobligated, were $767,305,622. 

There will be carried over into 1958 fis- 
cal year, according to estimates sub- 
mitted and placed in the record of 
the hearings, $145,680,000 unobligated 
funds, and $196,625,622 of obligated 
funds, making a total of $342,305,622 
obligated and unobligated funds which 
will be carried over into 1958 fiscal year. 

These figures are in the hearings and 
will be found on page 949. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to our dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia, if you will permit, the commit- 
tee will accept your amendment with the 
reservation that when we go to confer- 
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ence, if anything develops between now 
and then, we reserve the right to restore 
that amount in the bill, and, if not, we 
will leave it out. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
accept that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia {Mr. Davis]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Committee, including con- 
tracts for engineering, drafting, and com- 
puting services; not to exceed $380,000 for ex- 
penses of travel; maintenance and operation 
of aircraft; not to exceed $100 for newspapers 
and periodicals; uniferms or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1114), as amended; 
and services as authorized by section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); 
$71,000,000. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Texas: On page 19, line 11, strike out 
“$71,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$70,000,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
happy to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, my 
deep admiration for my distinguished 
friend from Texas compels the subcom- 
mittee to accept his amendment, with the 
understanding that we go to conference, 
and if anything develops between now 
and then whereby this extra $1 million 
is needed, we will reserve the right to 
try to put it back in the bill in confer- 
ence. Otherwise, we will be glad to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction and equipment: For con- 
struction and equipment at laboratories and 
research stations of the committee, includ- 
ing the acquisition of not to exceed 115 acres 
of land, $36,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas: On page 19, line 15, after the first 
comma, strike out ‘“$36,000,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof “$35,000,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make this statement? The item was 
$41,484,000, and the committee reduced 
it to $36 million. It is a 4-year program. 
Heretofore we have been appropriating 


I will be 


I thank the 
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this money 10 million this year, 10 mil- 
lion next year, and 10 million the next 
year. We have an understanding with 
the NACA, and, incidentally, they do 
most of this work themselves. They go 
out and contract to the lowest bidder, 
but they think they can save one or two 
million, and we cut it by $54 million. 
We will accept the gentleman’s amend- 
ment with the hope that none of us has 
cut it too much, because these are valu- 
able pieces of equipment. They are 
wind tunnels and high-pressure test 
facilities, and if the money is needed we 
are going to have to give it to them. 
Meantime we will accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment, 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this 
observation: I do not want to be placed 
in the position of trying to curtail re- 
search activity in the field of aero- 
nautics. I do not feel that Iam. The 
appropriation for this particular com- 
mittee has increased from 1946 from 
$24 million up to $71 million. Perhaps 
that amount is needed. I do not know. 
However, I do know that the commercial 
aviation people of this Nation and the 
aviation industries of themselves profit 
immeasurably by the research and de- 
velopment that is done by this particular 
committee. I appreciate the fact that 
they have a right to do that, but by the 
same token many of those industries 
are kept up by Government contracts, 
and I feel that what we should do is to 
reduce as much as possible the contribu- 
tion that is being made by the taxpay- 
ers directly to this program, and let the 
people who are profiting by it pay at 
least a portion of it. There is no yard- 
stick to determine just how much the 
industries and the commercial airlines 
profit by it. 

I do think the committee should look 
into that next year and see if we cannot 
develop some yardstick by which to 
measure it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
happy to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do nct mean to inti- 
mate that there is any man in this House 
who would say that my friend wants 
to hurt national defense—and this is na- 
tional defense, make no mistake about it. 
We are spending $6 billion or $7 billion 
a year for planes for the Government; 
this is the research institution that does 
work for 5, 10, or 15 years in advance. 
To be frank about it, of course, private 
industry in aviation in this country is 
mostly financed by Government money, 
and it is this crowd that does the research 
for private industry and for the Gov- 
ernment. 

I just want to say to the gentleman 
that nothing I have said should be con- 
strued except in the highest terms of 
the gentleman. I know he would never 


I thank the 
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want to do anything that would hurt. 


this agency or any other agency of Gov- 
ernment. 

. Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s concern, and I want to 
commend this subcommittee for the 
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great job they did in this particular 
program in reducing the budget estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

If there is such a thing as a beneficient 
conspiracy I would say that one is oper- 
ating here in Committee this afternoon. 
It is always a pleasure to be around when 
there is a mutual admiration society 
transacting business here on the floor. 
We sure spoon out the honey when it 
serves our purpose, and I would say to 
the chairman of this subcommittee han- 
dling this bill that while I do not want 
to be critical, it seems to me that on our 
side we have fallen down a little on offer- 
ing amendments—perhaps because from 
past experience we have learned that 
coming from our side of the aisle they are 
usually voted down by strict party vote— 
it would not be kind to say—regardless of 
merit. 

If I judge the situation which exists 
here just at this moment this afterncon 
amendments are being offered on the 
Democratic side to cut down the amounts 
named in the bill. I am just wondering 
what has happened to our members of 
the committee, why they do not offer 
amendments to make reductions that 
will be accepted. It may be because of 
some agreement made in committee to 
stand by the report—but that agreement 
if it was made should apply to the ma- 
jority of the committee as well as to the 
minority. A Member on that side offers 
an amendment to cut the amount car- 
ried in the bill, and the chairman of the 
subcommittee accepts it. That is the 
way the Democrats are operating. They 
get the credit for voting for economy. 
What do we Republicans get? I see what 
they are up to. I want to commend them 
for being alert and attempting to get all 
this favorable political publicity. They 
sure have election day in mind every day. 
But why not tell me where I can offer an 
amendment that you will accept so that 
we on this side can have a share of the 
credit? It would help me in my district. 
You know my opponent last year said I 
voted “no” on everything and never did 
any good for anybody. He forgot to state 
that my votes against wages were in re- 
ality economy votes. He forgot that I 
was not politically ambitious enough to 
promise everyone everything when I 
knew the promises could not be kept. 
Now, if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas ]—and I admire him, he is the 
best-dressed man in the House and one 
of the kindest—if he will just tell me 
where I can offer an amendment some- 
where to cut out some money which he 
will accept, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend if he will yield—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, just a minute. 
Tell me a little in advance where in the 
bill I can offer an amendment that you 
will accept—just one place. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the gentleman from 
Michigan ever needs anything from any- 
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body on either side of the aisle he is 
going to get it. We are all for the gen- 
tleman on both sides. Frankly, now, 
about these two amendments—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not joking. 
Tell me where I can do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘This is one of the im- 
portant agencies of Government. Of 
course, they have now about 8,200 em- 
ployees and they want to go to about 
9,090. We have let them go. 

I remember when my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH], handled this 
appropriation 10 and 12 years ago and 
they wanted $15 million or $20 million, 
we had quite a heated debate about it 
and the. suggestion was made that the 
time would soon come when they would 
want more money and still more money; 
and they have grown. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To get back to the 
subject, if the gentleman will tell me 
where I can make a cut that would be 
acceptable to him it would help us on 
this side and especially your humble 
servant from the Fourth District of 
Michigan. I want to be with you in the 
86th Congress when we will have a ma- 
jority here and at the other end of the 
Capitol to help us appreciably in the next 
election. 

Mr. THOMAS. Seriously, we cannot 
hurt this agency too much. We have 
already given them a good cut. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot yield fur- 
ther; the gentleman is just begging the 
question which is, Will you tell me or 
some colleague over here on the Repub- 
lican side in advance where we can offer 
an amendment that you will accept? 
My fellow Republicans on this side would 
like to get in on this political propaganda 
drive. And we realize that no matter 
how hard we try, no matter what we 
offer, you can vote it down. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no propa- 
ganda about it, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I may be dumb, but 
I can see this one all right, and so can 
the boys in the Press Gallery. 

Mr. THOMAS. We all love you, and I 
will say that any time you want any- 
thing, the gentleman is going to get it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Again I ask the gen- 
tleman: Is there not some way I can get 
some advantage out of offering an 
amendment which the gentleman will 
accept? Just a little hint to me instead 
of to a Democratic colleague? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I personally welcome the 
sinners back home after 20 years, and I 
would think the gentleman would. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I do, but they 
are getting all the fatted calves, and they 
are not the only returning prodigal sons 
who have seen the light, and some of us 
who never strayed from home—who have 
talked and worked for economy and ef- 
ficiency—would like to march in the pa- 
rade even if converted sinners are in 
front. Let us come in at the tail end 
while they carry the flag and play in the 
band. 

Mr. MASON. Ido not care what they 
do as long as they do what is right. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are always glad to 
hear the gentleman from Michigan. If 
he was not serving in this House, I do not 
think I would hardly want to serve here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for one observation? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman will 
forget it, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, what 
I was going to say is this: He is a very 
able Member of this House, and he makes 
a great contribution in a substantial way, 
as well as occasionally giving us a little 
levity with his brilliance and his wit. 

While the gentleman from Texas who 
has headed this committee for a number 
of years needs no defense from a humble 
neophite member of this committee like 
myself, I do believe the House knows, and 
I know by serving on this committee with 
him for several weeks in bringing in this 
bill, that the gentleman from Texas has 
been for economy all the way through on 
this bill. He is interested in providing 
sufficient funds for each agency so that 
they can properly perform the functions 
of their particular branch. However, at 
the same time he has crowded them for 
efficiency and economy, and he has had 
a major part in bringing this bill to the 
floor with a cut of over one-half billion 
dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I should pay him 
this well-deserved tribute. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

General operating expenses: For necessary 
operating expenses of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, not otherwise provided for, includ- 
ing expenses incidental to securing employ- 
ment for war veterans; uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by law; not to 
exceed $3,500 for newspapers and periodicals; 
and not to exceed $3,020,000 for expenses 
of travel of employees; $161,374,000, of which 
$18,500,000 shall be available for such ex- 
penses as are necessary for the loan guar- 
anty program: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used to pay in excess 
of 22 persons engaged in public relations 
work: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used to pay educa- 
tional institutions for reports and certifica- 
tions of attendance at such institutions an 
allowance at a rate in excess of $1 per month 
for each eligible veteran enrolled in and 
attending such institution. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to thank the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on both sides of the aisle for the 
tremendous interest they have taken in 
providing prosthetic appliances for the 
amputees, the blind, the paraplegics, the 
deaf, and others. It has been a great 
cooperative work on their part and at a 
later time I shall ask to have inserted 
as a part of my remarks a very fine 
statement by Col. Robert S. Allen, com- 
mentator, regarding prosthetic appli- 
ances. 

Colonel Allen had a very gallant war 
record and he is a very able columnist 
and broadcaster. His work has helped 
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many civilian disabled. He is a human 
dynamo for any cause he espouses. 
When he appeared before the veterans 
he pointed out that some years ago the 
tremendously heavy artificial arms and 
legs cost $500, but more recently and 
today they cost $1,500. The hooks that 
he uses makes it very easy for them, to 
move the hook and use the arm to better 
advantage. These hooks cost only $68. 

I saw Col. Robert S. Allen in 1944 
at General Patten’s headquarters where 
he was serving as combat intelligence 
officer to General Patten’s army head- 
quarters just after they had taken the 
fortress of Metz. He said to me, “Will 
you please tell my wife I am all right.” 
A few days later he was taken prisoner, 
and his arm had been shot off. From 
that time Robert S. Allen has been de- 
termined to see that those who have 
given their arms and legs are provided 
with the proper appliances in order to 
make life more livable. While he was 
a patient at the Walter Reed Hospital 
he was an inspiration to all disabled 
veterans. He has indomitable courage. 
He and others deserve a great deal of 
credit for what has been done in pros- 
thetic research—and again I thank this 
Appropriations Committee for what it 
has done. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following statement by Robert Allen: 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT ALLEN, WASHINGTON, 

DiC. 
Mr. THomas. Gentlemen of the commit- 


‘tee, I invited my friend, Bob Allen, to come 


by and talk with us. Bob has done as much 
or more than perhaps all of us put together 
in prosthetic devices for the veterans. He 
is an expert in it, and has worked on it long 
and hard, 

We are delighted, Bob, that you could 
take time out to come by and give us a state- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLEN. You are very gracious and gen- 
erous, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I 
would just take a few moments. I want 
to thank you again for all you have done 
for the program. 

The problem I would like to take a few 
moments to discuss with you does not in- 
volve more funds. Our budget has been 
about the same for the last few years, about 
$800,000, and, in fact, this year we are budg- 
eted for slightly less than that. 

Our problem involves one of the most effi- 
cient and productive use of our money. And 
that arises from a ruling from the Budget 
Bureau quite suddenly and out of the blue 
which requires the expenditure of these re- 
search funds within 1 fiscal year. 

All through these years this program has 
been going on in artificial limbs, it has been 
essential to program certain items over a 
long period of time. You gentlemen have 
made possible, through the continued sup- 
port of this program, the key factor for our 
official limb development, and that is the 
continuity. 

This program has developed a small group 
of technicians and experts who are sort of 
miracle people—none of them are geniuses, 
but they have developed a facility for just 
making things operate where there is noth- 
ing. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Allen, would you yield 
right there? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Gentlemen, what Mr. Allen is 
saying to us, is that we ought to make these 
2-year funds rather than 1-year funds for 
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research and development. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. YATES. No. 

Mr. Bouanp. I certainly favor it. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is done. Bob, will you tell 
us about some of the good outstanding things 
the unit has done? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have here, in one instance, a 
new elbow, a mechanical elbow that you 
loosen and lock just by a twitch. Now, an 
amputee above the elbow, you can’t use this 
hook unless you lock that elbow. You might 
say, my elbow doesn’t have a lock, it does, 
it is up, you have to put it in this artificial 
thing. The crux of the thing is to put it in 
there so that it doesn’t become a thousand 
pounds after you have worn it a few hours, 
because everything that you hang on that 
stump becomes intensified as the day goes on. 

For instance, when I was discharged from 
Walter Reed they gave me an arm which cost 
the Government $527 then—that was 10 
years ago—which would be now, what, 
$1,500? That was the best arm that Uncle 
Sam could buy. And it had a hand that was 
called a miraculous hand. And the only 
thing that was miraculous about it was how 
they unloaded it on the Government, because 
there wasn’t anything else miraculous about 
it, because it was made out of aluminum, 
and it weighed a pound and a quarter when 
you put it on, and a ton and a quarter after 
afew hours. 

I have a hook here that weighs 5 ounces, 
and it is infinitely more proficient than that 
hand, and it works with springs. 

Now, this lock which I have had on now for 
about 5 months has never had a breakdown. 
That is the big struggle. They have been 
working on that for years. They have made 
a breakthrough. I am guinea-pigging it. 
There are some others that are guinea- 
pigging it. You couldn’t do that on a 12 
months’ basis. It has to be extended. Now, 
supposing something develops on this thing, 
some little cog, or some breakdown, they 
have to go on from there. And it all gets 
down to just a few words, gentlemen, as the 
chairman said, if I may just insert here, that 
Public Law 729 shall, as provided in that act: 
“remain available until expended,” so our 
funds will remain available until expended. 

We have been awfully careful about the 
money. And we haven’t spent any money 
for anything beyond what has gone right into 
this thing. We have a little group of people, 
not over 8 or 10 or a dozen, and they are 
really miraculous technicians. And this 
spring we are going to put on a show here 
on the Hill in which we are going to show 
some of these things. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the doctor’s name 
who is head of the New York office? 

Mr. ALLEN. Dr. Rusk. 

Mr. THOMAS. He is a genius. 

Mr. ALLEN. He is. They have some others, 
Dr. Clopstick—they are like these people, 
these cryptographers, you don’t know what 
they are doing, but they are doing it. They 
have got a new cable which is made out of 
something, it isn’t made out of wire, it is 
made out of nylon. It is fantastic. You see, 
these things take a terrific pressure. I am 
throwing this around all the time, I open and 
close it a thousand times a day. Here is a 
cable made out of nylon. It looks like metal, 
but it is not. I have had the cable about— 
well, I put it on just before Christmas, and it 
is still there. 

Mr. Yares. You said that your arm cost 
$527 when you walked out of Walter Reed? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Have you any idea of what this 
one cost? 

Mr. ALLEN. Of course, out at Walter Reed 
they are making this, down at the hangar, I 
don’t know, but out at Walter Reed it costs 
the Government about $68. And this is a 
bucket—I haven’t had a new bucket, as I 
recall it, for 2 years, all this is hanging on 
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this old bucket, which is pliable and 
malleable. It is just fabulous. 

In 1945 or 1946 when they gave me that 
$527 arm, this miracle hand was operated by 
rubber bands. At that time we had knocked 
off Hiroshima with an atomic bomb and 
wiped out 75,000 people with one blow, but all 
they could give a guy that had lost an arm 
or a hand was a rubber band. But now they 
have this new thing. You could make a book 
with string. The problem is always weight, 
because every ounce you hang on this in the 
morning becomes a pound and then a ton by 
evening. 

Mr. Botanp. The original arm wasn’t de- 
veloped by the Government—this was de- 
veloped by private resources? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right. Now, all of this 
stuff is available to private industry. There 
is no patent. It is all available. You notice 
these pictures of these youngsters? That is 
all Government stuff. The arm they gave 
me was made out of leather and metal; they 
didn’t use plastics, And after about 3 months 
it smelled like a saddlery. And the stuff 
began to rot on you. And I have a very 
simple harness made out of—well, it isn’t 
nylon; it is something else—it is perspira- 
tion-resistant and moisture-resistant. I 
have had this same arm about 14 months, 
all through last summer. And it is just a 
simple little brace across here, where you 
used to have loops under here and loops 
under there, they used to really lash you up. 

They would spend all this money on a vet- 
eran amputee, and you had to go through 
certain training out at the hospitals, and 
once they got away from you they threw the 
thing in a corner. 

Mr. THomas. You were wonderful, and 
thank you a million for coming by. Thank 
you for your advice and we will follow it, 
you needn’t worry. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time as we 
approach consideration of the Veterans’ 
Administration section of the bill to 
point out 1 or 2 respects in which the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
his associates deserve commendation. If 
you will examine the report of our com- 
mittee on the bill you will see that the 
total cuts in administrative expenses 
amount to only $13 million out of a $412 
billion appropriation. Some of you may 
wonder why we were not able to make 
deeper cuts in administrative expenses. 
The reason is because the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration itself has done a very cred- 
itable job in getting operations under 
control. I put a table in the RECORD yes- 
terday showing that personnel in the VA, 
for example, is down from 41,473 people 
in 1953 to 28,216 for 1958. I would also 
like to call your attention to the fact 
that net administrative costs estimated 
for 1958 in the budget estimates that 
came to us, when compared to 1957, 
were down $5,310,000, showing conclu- 
Sively that substantial economies have 
been made by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and his staff. 

There is one other item to which atten- 
tion should be called, and that is the De- 
partment of Insurance. There signifi- 
cant economies have been made also. 
The number of life-insurance policies 
outstanding, for example, has remained 
stable since 1954 at 644 million policies, 
but operating costs of the insurance de- 
partment have gone down $13 million 
during the last 2 years or from $37 mil- 
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lion in 1954 to $24 million in 1958. ‘This 
amounts to a cost per policy of $3.83 per 
policy in 1958 as against a cost of $5.54 
in 1954. 

I mention those things because I think 
the committee and the Members of the 
House would like to know that in the 
field of getting administrative costs un- 
der control, Administrator Higley, in my 
opinion, and his associates are doing a 
very creditable job. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman has just 
given a very excellent tribute to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and its Adminis- 
trator. I think if we do that more and 
criticize less on some other things, we 
would get further along. We just had a 
tribute paid to the head of the Depart- 
ment of Defense because of his move in 
the right direction. Let us give credit 
where credit is due. 

Mr. JONAS. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and I would say further that it is 
always easier to criticize, but if you 
spend some time on these subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations por- 
ing over these budget estimates, examin- 
ing witnesses from day to day, you will 
find that it is not easy to cut down bil- 
lions of dollars in operating costs. We 
approve that in this bill because 80 per- 
cent of the cuts we have made cannot be 
attributed to economies that we are en- 
forcing in the departments, but the sub- 
stantial cuts in this bill result from cur- 
tailment of big, broad pregrams which 
Congress itself has authorized. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
make inquiry of the committee concern- 
ing a policy over which the veterans’ or- 
ganizations in my district and I think 
generally through the country are 
rather disturbed. I have had some ex- 
perience with it myself in the last year 
and a half. 

During the course of these appropria- 
tion hearings by the subcommittee, was 
it called to the attention of the commit- 
tee by veterans’ organizations or anyone 
else the fact that rating cuts are being 
made in greater number in the compen- 
sation of qualified disabled veterans? 
For example, a veteran that has been 
drawing a 60 percent rating, after he 
takes his annual physical review, is re- 
duced to 40 percent and others from 
40 percent to 20 percent. I have had a 
great many of those cases in my area of 
reductions in compensation ratings of 
disabled veterans. 

It has been rumored that these orders 
came from the top, to have a closer re- 
view of the physical disability rating of 
disabled veterans with the thought in 
mind of reducing the cost of compensa- 
tion. Did that subject come up at all in 
the committee? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to our dis- 
tinguished friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
WIER] that those cuts to which he refers 
are administrative cuts. Neither this 
committee nor the Congress has juris- 
diction over them unless the Congress 
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wants to take jurisdiction. It could 
conceivably do that by legislation. But 
during the course of the hearings the 
subject was not gone into with any thor- 
oughness because we had no evidence of 
unfairness. I think Mr. Higley, head 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and his 
group are certainly trying to do a fair 
job. But if the gentleman has any spe- 
cific information on the subject, I hope 
he will send it to us and we should be 
glad to look into it. 

Frankly, we did not have any direct 
evidence before us on the subject for the 
simple reason more than anything else 
that it is an administrative matter. The 
committee does not make the cuts nor 
does it attempt to adjust any individual’s 
compensation. I am sure the gentleman 
understands that. 

Mr. WIER. Iwillsay to the Chairman 
that I have taken the initiative myself 
because of the number of cuts recently 
made in the Fort Snelling Regional Office 
in the last year. I have written to Mr. 
R. L. Jarnagin, Chief of Review Board 
Section, in the Central Office, Veterans’ 
Administration, asking him if he would 
kindly furnish me with the number of 
veterans whose compensation was cut 
during the year 1956 at the Fort Snelling, 
Minn., regional office by action of the 
review boards there, as well as the total 
number of veterans who are drawing 
compensation. I just wanted to see how 
big the problem is. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his suggestion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
WIER], I am sure, is absolutely right on 
the subject of the cuts in veterans’ com- 
pensation that have taken place admin- 
istratively. I think one reason for that 
is that the Veterans’ Administration has 
at its elbow, looking over its desk all 
of these investigating committees. I 
think they have had as many as five in- 
cluding our own Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs experts going through their ac- 
counts to see what they are doing. 

I have had an experience in cuts like 
this in a number of cases in my own 
district, where individuals have been cut 
from 10 percent and 20 percent to 
nothing, and then receiving higher com- 
pensation. I think some of it is due to 
those who would like to take away any 
preference that the veterans have in 
civil-service employment. I am de- 
lighted that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has brought up the question 
because I am sure if enough Members 
discuss the matter with the Adminisira- 
tor and others in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that this very pernicious 
practice will stop. I know that it exists. 

There is one especially flagrant case in 
a cut in a heart case—twice the veteran 
has been cut. I am now trying to have 
the compensation restored. Since all of 
public statements by my very dis- 
tinguished constituent, Dr. Dudley 
White, we know the importance of hav- 
ing a patient with a heart disability 
take care of himself, to eat properly, 
and so forth. How cana heart case lock 
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out for himself without money? And 
this is a service-connected case. 

I note in the hearings that certain 
sums of money will be asked for at a 
later date for compensation and pen- 
sions if the amount in the bill is not 
enough. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 21, line 10, strike out “$6,700,000” and 
insert “$6,119,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
past that. I wonder if my friend wants 
to insist on it. If he does, I am not 
going to object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That will be wonder- 
ful. To this amendment? The gentle- 
man is not objecting to this amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman real- 
izes we are past it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I realize we have 
gone past it. I intended to ask unani- 
mous consent to go back to page 21, but 
if the gentleman does not object—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not going to ob- 
ject, of course not, to my friend’s offer- 
ing the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
accept the amendment, too? 

Mr. THOMAS. What was the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On page 21, to reduce 
the total of $6,700,000 by striking out 
$581,000. That goes for additional per- 
sonnel. I call to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion before he answers that that amend- 
ment was suggested to me by a very 
prominent Member on the gentleman’s 
side, our distinguished colleague from 
Virginia, Mr.—well, I guess I will not 
name him, because he might be accused 
of giving comfort to-—— 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the gentle- 
man’s amendment now? Is it to line 10 
on page 21? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman wants 
to reduce it by what amount of money? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. By $581,000. That 
was for additional personnel, as shown 
on page 13 of the committee report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me talk frankly 
to my friend, and then I am going to 
leave it up to his good judgment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To my good judg- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS. The workload of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission is 
up and up and up during this period 
of high financing throughout the United 
States. We have a lot of cases where in- 
nocent men and women are getting de- 
frauded. We give the Commission half 
of their increase and direct, “You cannot 
put a nickel of this in the District of Co- 
lumbia. You have to put it in the field.” 
If the gentleman wants to cut it, we are 
going to accept his amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
tell me whether this has anything to do 
with the recent drive on the Fairbanks- 
Morse Co.? To obtain control of that 
company? A certain individual has, or 
alleges he has, control of stock necessary 
to determine control of the corporation. 
He says, according to the press, that he 
was offered $1 million for his stock but 
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if Fairbanks Morse will offer another 
million he will sell to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not to my knowledge. 
I want to be honest about it. I do not 
know whether the gentleman is for it or 
not, but not to my knowledge. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is not my desire to 
cut an appropriation where the reduc- 
tion will prevent our people being pro- 
tected. May I make a deal with the 
gentleman? If I do not insist on this 
amendment, will the gentleman tell me 
where I can offer one later? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Inpatient care: For expenses necessary for 
the maintenance and operation of hospitals 
and domiciliary facilities and for the care 
and treatment of beneficiaries of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in facilities not under 
the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as authorized by law, including the fur- 
nishing of recreational articles and facilities; 
maintenance and operation of farms; repair- 
ing, altering, improving, or providing facili- 
ties in the several hospitals and homes under 
the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, not otherwise provided for, either by 
contract, or by the hire of temporary em- 
ployees and purchase of materials; not to 
exceed $366,500 for expenses of travel of em- 
ployees; uniforms or allowances therefor as 
authorized by the act of September 1, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1114), as amended; and aid to State 
or Territorial homes in conformity with the 
act approved August 27, 1888, as amended 
(24 U. S. C. 134) for the support of veterans 
eligible for admission to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities for hospital or domiciliary 
care; $708,656,000, including the sum of 
$6,656,000 for reimbursable services performed 
for other Government agencies and indi- 
viduals: Provided, That allotments and 
transfers may be made from this appropria- 
tion to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (Public Health Service), the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Departments, for 
disbursement by them under the various 
headings of their applicable appropriations, 
of such amounts as are necessary for the care 
and treatment of beneficiaries of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration: Provided further, 
That the foregoing appropriation is predi- 
cated on furnishing inpatient care and treat- 
ment to an average of 140,800 beneficiaries 
during the fiscal year 1958, including mem- 
bers in State or Territorial homes, and if a 
lesser number is experienced such appropria- 
tion shall be expended only in proportion to 
the average number of beneficiaries furnished 
such care and treatment. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, just for 
the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the committee for an explanation of the 
point in the report appearing on page 6 
headed “Sites and expenses, purchase 
contract, and public buildings projects.” 
According to the report, the committee 
is providing $20 million for site acquisi- 
tion, design, and program expenses. 
That is, I presume, in view of the fact 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion has suspended temporarily its con- 
sideration of financing the buildings 
which heretofore have been approved 
under the Lease-Purchase Act, and you 
are providing $20 million for GSA to pro- 
ceed to acquire sites and prepare plans 
and specifications for those buildings 
that are being held in suspension. Is 
that the point? 
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Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from California that 
we did not cut that item one penny, and 
I will tell him why we did not touch it. 

In the first place, with the $20 million 
and appropriations heretofore made they 
have for sites and planning $40 million. 
The reason we did not touch it is simply 
this: Even though this program is tem- 
porarily suspended, that is, the actual 
signing of the contracts, it has nothing 
to do with sites and drawing plans. We 
think it is a good idea for them to go 
ahead and get the sites bought and the 
plans drawn, because if this program 
bogs down next year, and we more or less 
agreed here yesterday we would put into. 
the bill several hundred million dollars 
next year for direct appropriations for 
building, then you will have the plans 
and the sites already ready to go. It 
makes sense, in my judgment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Does the com- 
mittee estimate that the $20 million pro- 
vided for here will provide for the acqui- 
sition of sites and plans and specifica- 
tions for these public buildings that have 
been approved under lease-purchase— 
all of them, a part of them, or what? 

Mr. THOMAS. As well as I can re- 
member, with this $20 million they will 
have $40 million and it will take care of 
about $460 million of construction proj- 
ects. Before we get through, this matter 
of sites and planning is going to cost in 
the neighborhood of $100 million to $120 © 
million. sot 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In other words, 
the $20 million provides for major proj- 
ects now under consideration. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right exactly. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Iam glad to hear 
that funds are provided for the acquisi- 
tion of sites and for the preparation of 
plans and specifications. I am interest- 
ed in the progress of the United States 
Custom House and Federal office build- 
ing at Los Angeles, which I have spon- 
sored since 1946 and which we need very 
much. The funds in this bill will, I 
presume be sufficient to go ahead with 
the site acquisition, plans, and specifica- 
tion for this building. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee a couple of questions regard- 
ing the veterans’ program. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and I hasten to say I am not here 
representing the committee in the com- 
ments Iam about to make, but as a mem- 
ber of the committee I am quite con- 
cerned with seeing to it that the hos- 
pital and medical program of the VA 
continues, at least, at the present level. 
Some of the discussion I heard yester- 
day with reference to a cut of some $200 
million in the veterans’ program indicat- 
ed that it would possibly represent a 
guess and that it was a guess, let us say, 
of the department versus a guess of the 
committee. Tris is not meant, I might 
say, to be critical of the committee be- 
cause I have a very high regard for the 
distinguished chairman as well as all 
members of the committee. But, the 
question I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
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is this. Do you feel according to the 
testimony of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion officials that there would be any 
necessity of closing any beds or closing 
any wings in existing hospitals because 
of any of the cuts that have been made 
in the program in this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am delighted to at- 
tempt to answer the question of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California. The gentleman is a 
man of great human understanding. He 
does a tremendous job for the veterans 
in the United States, and certainly for 
the people in his district. Answering 
the gentleman’s question directly: Do you 
know how much is cut out of this bill for 
veterans’ medicine? Not one red penny. 
Can you imagine it? Let me repeat it. 
Not one red penny was reduced from the 
budget estimates for veterans’ medi- 
cines—not even for inpatient care or out- 
patient care. Do you know how much 
money is in this bill? A little better than 
$800 million. Now, if there is anything 
wrong with the medical program, if there 
are any beds closed it will certainly not 
be the fault of the Congress; will it? Be- 
cause you have not reduced it one 5-cent 
piece. Let me point this out to you: 
We have not built a new hospital for the 
veterans in this country in about 3 years. 
So the bed capacity for this year is just 
about what it was last year. They say, 
perhaps, they will have about 600 new 
beds this year that they did not have 
last year. But, let us be frank about 
it. That is all bookkeeping. We have 
over 140,000 veterans’ beds this year. 
We had them last year. We had not de- 
ducted one red penny and we are assum- 
ing that every bed we have will be used. 
Does that answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s answer very much because from 
time to time we have reports from the 
field that this wing or that wing, or so 
many beds of a given hospital have been 
closed. We inquire as to why, and im- 
mediately the Veterans’ Administration 
comes back with this statement: “Well, 
we do not have the money to keep that 
particular facility, or that wing of that 
hospital open.” 

I appreciate very much the statement 
the gentleman has made, because it is in 
line with what I had felt was true ac- 
cording to the report. I am just as 
anxious to bring about economies in all 
programs of Government as anyone here. 
I hope some of us will have some answers 
now for some of these administrators 
when they tell us they do not have the 
money. As I understand it, the commit- 
tee has given the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion every penny, as far as medical care 
is concerned, that they asked for. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is 100 percent 
correct. 

Mr. SISK. I realize that the recom- 
mendations and suggestions of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs are 
always subject to approval by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. What the Bureau 
of the Budget may have done between 
the time the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs made up his budget and the 
Budget Bureau operated on it, I do not 
_know: 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. The money in this bill is 
sufficient to operate 140,800 beds. That 
is what the Veterans’ Administration 
say they will have in operation in 1958, 
and that will be 460 beds more than 1957. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] has been invaluable as a member 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
I would like to pay my tribute to the 
much maligned and abused budget. I 
do not always agree with them, but I 
will say this, they have always told the 
truth. That is not true of some of the 
departments. They say that certain 
things are recommended, and we find 
that they are not. I took these matters 
up with the Bureau of the Budget, and 
I find the budget is very truthful. I 
think Mr. Higley has the most difficult 
job next to the President in the country 
today. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I join you in those 
words of commendation for Adminis- 
trator Higley. He is very sympathetic 
and he has a head full of commonsense. 
I think he is a great American and a 
wonderful Administrator. He is almost 
as sympathetic for the veterans as our 
beloved colleague the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think we all try hard. We may have 
different methods. I may say the gentle- 
man from Texas is a very good diplomat. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
California if it is not true that our com- 
mittee is working on certain hospital 
projects with the hope that they will 
be built. When the gentleman from New 
York, General KEARNEY, was chairman 
of the hospital subcommittee many fine 
recommendations were made. 

Mr. SISK. Yes. . 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
hospital in Washington, Mt. Alto, is an 
absolute scandal. It is so overcrowded. 

Mr. SISK. That is very true. We are 
very much concerned, particularly in 
three instances, for new hospitals that 
are not included. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
chairman of our committee has been 
away on account of the sericus injury to 
his son, and he is very much interested 
in the hospitals also. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. ‘Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe I agree with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HoFrFrMan!] when he says that some of us 
feel slighted when we are left out of 
these compliments. When we on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee bring a for- 
eign-aid bill before this House, we are 
not called these flowery things. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman has a good many 
complimentary statements; and, better 
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than that, he gets the votes for his legis- 
lation, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the committee which brought this ap- 
propriation bill to the House for not 
striking anything from the item for med- 
ical attention for veterans. A matter 
developed on our committee the other 
day, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, that astounded me, and I want to 
read into the Recorp at this time an 
excerpt from that committee hearing. 
The Mr. Dixon, whose testimony I shall 
quote, is Mr. Melvin Dixon, director of 
veterans’ affairs for the State of Flor- 
ida. Let me say in the beginning that I 
hope the Members from the State of 
Florida will not take offense at what I 
am going to say here today, because I re- 
alize that if this state of affairs prevails 
in Florida, it prevails to a greater or 
lesser degree in every State of the Union. 
I read the following portion of the com- 
mittee hearings: 


Mr. LonG. Mr. CHRISTOPHER, did you want 
me to yield to you? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. If you will, sir. 

Mr. Lone. All right, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I understand you had a 
number of psychiatric veterans in jails be- 
cause there were no hospital facilities avail- 
able for them. What is the approximate 
number in jails in the entire State? 

Mr. Dixon. In the entire State, sir, on 
January 28, the day I made a spot check to 
determine the number of veterans to be held 
in jail with no charges pending on them or 
awaiting hospitalization in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital, the number was 42. 

Then I made the further statement that 
the above figure of 42 will average between 
30 and 60 on nearly any given day in Florida. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. When a psychiatric vet- 
eran is placed in jail for his own protection 
and the protection of the public, do you 
not think that in a lot of those cases it is 
going to render that man’s eventual recovery 
much less likely than if he had hospitali- 
zation? 

You know, there is a certain stigma and 
disgrace attached to being sent to jail even 
if you are just put in there to keep you 
from freezing to death in a blizzard. No 
one wants to go to jail. There is an opin- 
ion in the land that when you go to jail 
you have committed at least a misdemeanor. 

It seems to me that it is a terrible indict- 
ment of not only the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, but the whole economy of the United 
States that a country that is rich enough to 
do all the things that we do and give away 
billions of dollars all over the world, how- 
ever needful that may be, to confine in a 
jail a veteran who has honorably worn the 
uniform of the United States, confine him 
in jail for no reason in the world except that 
we have not got a place to put him; he offered 
his life and his body to protect this Nation 
and its flag, and now we have to put him 
in jail when he ought to be in the hospital. © 
A situation like that almost moves me to 
profanity. 

Mr. Dixon. Judge, let me say that I cer- 


tainly agree with you. And I am sometimes 
moved to profanity. 


I wanted the Members of the House 
and the members of the committee to 
know that the director of veterans’ affairs 
for the State of Florida says that there 
are 30 veterans in jail without any 
charges against them in the State of 
Florida on any given date because there 
is no place to put them. If that is the 
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situation in Florida it is the situation 
generally throughout the United States, 
and it is something I think everyone on 
the floor should know. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri first to the fact that, of 
course, nobody ever freezes to death in 
Florida because they do not have that 
kind of weather, but I do want to make 
this statement that the gentleman will 
recall also from the testimony, that we 
have no neuropsychiatric facilities in the 
State of Florida. The closest neuropsy- 
chiatric facilities are hundreds of miles 
away, and we have in hospitals outside 
the State of Florida in addition to these 
people about 840 veterans every day in 
the year. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I would like to make an 
observation at this particular point. For 
the past 4 years we have been attempt- 
ing to get a mental hospital for soldiers 
in Florida. The Government has spent 
over a million dollars in the buying of a 
site and for the doing of the architec- 
tural work on that building but it is 
stalled at this point. I think this Con- 
gress should know that a veteran who is 
mentally sick in Florida must travel at 
least 500 miles before he can get to a 
hospital; then he will find the hospital 
full and he will be turned away. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Major alterations, improvements, and re- 
pairs: For all necessary expenses of major 
alterations, improvements, and repairs to 
regional offices, supply depots, and hospital 
and domiciliary facilities, $2,028,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That no part of the foregoing appropriation 
shall be used to commence any major altera- 
tion, improvement, or repair unless funds 
are available for the completion of such 
work; and no funds shall be used for such 
work at any facility if the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is reasonably certain that the in- 
stallation will be abandoned in the near 
future. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take too 
much of the committee’s time because I 
realize the need to move along but I do 
feel with reference to this particular 
item regarding construction of hospital 
and domiciliary facilities that some at- 
tention should be given to the matter. I 
would like at this time to particularly 
discuss a problem we are concerned with 
nationally, with reference to keeping the 
veteran who is in need of hospitalization 
in a position to receive that hospitali- 
zation. 

The $42,500,000 which is included in 
this program I believe primarily goes to 
some 18 projects. The largest projects 
are, I believe, a new hospital in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1 at Jackson, Miss., and 1 
in Wisconsin, as I recall. 

The point I would like to bring out is: 
Due to the shift in population we are con- 
fronted in some areas of the country 
with a very grave situation. Certainly, 
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as has been brought out here already, 
Florida is in dire need of additional hos- 
pital beds, particularly neuropsychiatric 
beds. I would like to comment with ref- 
erence to my own State of California. 
We have today in the State of California 
something over 2,220,000 veterans. We 
have had a tremendous influx of veterans 
into that particular area since World 
War II. At the present time we have in 
that State, excluding domiciliary beds, 
only 9,700 hospital beds to care for these 
2 million plus veterans. Due to a shift 
in population I feel that there is going 
to have to be some consideration given 
to the bringing into being in those areas 
of additional beds, both for neuropsychi- 
atric, general medical and surgical 
services, and others, that may be needed 
because certainly we at this time in the 
State of California are very short. We 
have, according to the latest reports, over 
6,000 neuropsychiatric patients today in 
State institutions. They are veterans; 
they are boys who would be eligible for 
veterans’ hospital care if that care were 
available. As I have already mentioned, 
I know the situation that exists in Florida 
because of my experience as a member 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
I would hope that all Members of the 
Congress, particularly those on commit- 
tees that will be dealing with this in 
time to come, will realize that in the re- 
adjustment that is going to be necessary, 
in order to care for the veterans in those 
areas where they are growing in number, 
it is going to require additional beds from 
time to time. Wein California, particu- 
larly in the east bay area, are very hope- 
ful we will have the opportunity to start 
construction very shortly on a new hos- 
pital. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Is it not true that 
when the Veterans’ Administration re- 
cently submitted a tabulation to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
hospitals in each State showing whether 
or not there was an average of any vacant 
beds that the record for the State of 
California showed they had not any sur- 
plus beds not in use whatsoever in the 
existing VA hospitals in California. 

Mr. SISK. I might say that that is 
exactly right. The testimony of the 
VA officials was that we had waiting 
lists and that we did not have a single 
surplus bed in the State of California 
at the present time. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. The same report, or the 
same information, brought forth the 
fact that in the State of Florida, where 
we only have 1,320 beds, the waiting list 
at any given time would more than fill 
up all hospital facilities; that if you 
vacated every bed there would still be 
a shortage. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is right. 
And, as I stated earlier, Florida is in a 
deplorable condition so far as adequate 
beds are concerned to meet the needs of 
the veterans. - : 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Just so the record will be 
clear as to what type of veteran we are 
talking about, there is no waiting list 
anywhere in the United States for vet- 
erans with service-connected disabili- 
ties. The statement was made before 
our committee, and it is in the record, 
that if a service-connected veteran ap- 
plies for hospitalization in a VA hos- 
pital and cannot get in, the Veterans’ 
Administration will pay for his hospi- 
talization in a contract bed in some 
private hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk] and others on our committee 
if it is not extremely difficult to find beds 
for veterans or anybody else in private 
hospitals. I have had a great deal of 
that experience lately. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know that there are no vacant beds in 
most of the private hospitals. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. I might say that that is 
true. And, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to talk with reference to the 
gentlewoman’s comment. So far as 
G. M. and S. beds are concerned, there 
are no service-connected veterans wait- 
ing for G. M. and S. beds, but there are 
service-connected veterans in cértain 
cases with neuropsychiatric difficulties 
waiting for beds. That was testified to 
in the State of Florida, and it is my un- 
derstanding that in the State of Cali- 
fornia there are some cases of that type. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Cer- 
tain general medical and surgical cases 
all over the country cannot get beds. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Service-disabled veterans insurance fund: 
To increase the capital of the fund estab- 
lished in accordance with section 620 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended (38 U. S. C. 821), $1,500,000. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think inasmuch as we 
are discussing this service-connected 
situation, we had better understand what 
is meant when we say “service con- 
nected.” I do not think in many in- 
stances there is such a thing as “serv- 
ice connected” under the definition that 
we are using. 

Having been superintendent of a men- 
tal hospital for more than 3 years, IE 
speak from experience. In the mental 
institutions of Louisiana many non-serv- 
jce-connected soldiers were admitted and ` 
afterward found to be service connected. 

When soldiers have worn the uniform 
and have defended this great country of 
ours, and are mentally sick and unable 
to take care of themselves with no place 
to go, and no one to take care of them, 
we are making a serious mistake when 
we say to them, “Because we cannot trace 
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your disability from the time that you 
were in the military service or because 
we believe that it began before you went 
into the military service, although you 
went in there and did a wonderful serv- 
ice for this great country of ours, your 
disability is not service connected, and 
although you are sick and you served us 
and did the best you could, there no 
place to go, and this grateful country will 
not take care of you.” I think we should 
be just a little careful. 

Let us go back into the State of Flor- 
ida, where I made investigations on sev- 
eral occasions. They have in that State 
literally hundreds of men who are men- 
tally sick. They are now trying to build 
a mental hospital and if that hospital 
were put into service tomorrow, they 
would fill it as fast as the men could be 
admitted. And the Members who live in 
the State of Florida will tell you that this 
is true. 

These people in the State of Florida 
must travel more than 500 miles to get 
to a mental hospital; and yet we have 
spent $1 million at Gainesville, Fla., to 
get a site, draw plans and start construc- 
tion of a hospital. We have now been 
stalled for economy’s sake. I think it is 
high time that we think of the soldier 
just a little bit in these areas and put 
the hospitals where they are needed. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman from the 
bottom of my heart for the constant in- 
terest he has shown in this great prob- 
lem, especially the problem of the neuro- 
psychiatric cases. I want to thank him 
and other members of his great commit- 
tee for coming to my home city in Flor- 
ida and looking over this situation thor- 
oughly. I want the gentleman to know 
how grateful all the veterans of Florida 
are, 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
this question. Is it not very difficult for 
even the best doctors to tell when a 
soldier has a service-connected neuro- 
psychiatric problem, as against a non- 
service-connected similar problem? Is 
that not a very difficult problem to de- 
cide? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I will an- 
swer the gentleman this way and state 
that it is almost impossible. The Mem- 
ber who I succeeded here tried to get 
soldiers service connected in order to 
get treatment for them and for more 
than 20 years they were classified as 
nonservice connected. Today they are 
service connected and have gained ad- 
mittance to a hospital, but they were 
denied that same treatment for more 
than 20 years. It is almost impossible 
to tell when a mental condition starts, 
whether it started before the man went 
into the military service or while he was 
in the service or after he got out of the 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, let me give you my 
definition of a service-connected case. 
If a man was called into the service and 
performed military duties, and if he put 
on the uniform and went into the service 
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at the time when the Government needed 
him, giving that service freely, then I 
say that when the time comes and he is 
sick with no place to go and no one to 
care for him, a grateful Government can 
do no less than consider his illness serv- 
ice connected. Let the uniform and the 
service connect the disability, instead of 
a doctor’s certificate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Appropriations available to the Veterans’ 
Administration for the current fiscal year 
for “Inpatient care” and “Outpatient care” 
shall be available for funeral, burial, and 
other expenses incidental thereto (except 
burial awards authorized by Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 9 (a), as amended (38 U. S. C. 
ch. 12A)), for beneficiaries of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration receiving care under 
such appropriations. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, since 
we have just about completed the bill, 
with the exception of one or two small 
items, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remainder of the bill be considered as 
read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that ail debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto close 
in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

If not, the Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. IKarp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6070) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks in the REcorp on the 
bill just passed. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL REGULATORY COMMIS- 
SIONS—ARMS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recorp, following the 
vote on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, during gen- 
eral debate on the independent offices 
appropriations bill on yesterday, I made 
some remarks concerning the need for 
appropriate legislative committees of the 
Congress further considering the posi- 
tion of our independent agencies and 
regulatory commissions. 

A special study and investigation by 
the Subcommittee on Regulatory Agen- 
cies of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee during the last session of the Con- 
gress developed some rather startling 
testimony and the shifting positions of 
some of these commissions. 

I also note, Mr. Speaker, that on Feb- 
ruary 5 of this year you addressed the 
House—your very timely and appropri- 
ate remarks appear on page 1555 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of this date—and 
at this time you spoke of the need for 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to study and investigate the 
Federal regulatory agencies for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not the 
law, as enacted by Congress, is being 
properly carried out or whether a great 
many enactments of Congress are, in 
effect, being repealed or revamped by 
those who administer these laws passed 
by the Congress. 

Certainly I join with our distinguished 
Speaker in this matter and I am grati- 
fied that the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House will 
take up this issue where our committee 
has initiated an investigation in this 
area. As I indicated on yesterday, this 
is a matter to which the Congress and 
the appropriate legislative committees 
should direct their attention. 

In this connection, I desire to have 
reproduced in the RrEcorp—at a time 
when the appropriation for our inde- 
pendent agencies is being considered— 
excerpts from my committee’s report, 
a report printed December 24, 1956, as 
House Document No. 2967, 84th Congress. 
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As I was honored to serve as chairman 
of this subcommittee, I personally feel 
that our report was a most constructive 
one and certainly it has been highly 
commended by lawyers, business con- 
cerns, and by many officials of our inde- 
pendent agencies and commissions them- 
selves. 

I commend this report to our legisla- 
tive committees for their attention and 
consideration. 

Our report on our study contained the 
following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Wisdom dictates avoidance of central- 
ized Executive power over regulation of com- 
merce: In adopting the Constitution the 
people granted to the Congress the power to 
regulate commerce. There is no similar grant 
in the Constitution of any power to the 
President of the United States. 

Congress realized early the necessity for 
delegating to agencies of Government some 
of its power to regulate commerce. It acted 
wisely in diffusing such power in its dele- 
gation and in avoiding the delegation of 
that power to the executive branch. It chose 
instead to establish independent Federal 
regulatory commissions and agencies and to 
delegate to them certain of its powers to 
regulate commerce. 

From the beginning of civilization citizens 
have struggled to avoid centralized auto- 
cratic control over their lives and their pur- 
suits. In the establishment of independent 
regulatory commissions and agencies and in 
delegating to them certain powers to regu- 
late commerce, Congress avoided centralizing 
such powers in the hands of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Moreover, when that action was 
taken Congress made clear its intent to keep 
the Federal regulatory commissions and 
agencies free from control of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. The Supreme Court of the United 
States recognized that intent of the Congress 
(Humphrey, Executor v. U: S., 295 U. S. 602). 
Therefore, those agencies were not only crea- 
tures of the Congress, they were arms of 
Congress and made responsible only to the 
Congress. In that way, if the original con- 
cept and intent had been carried out, the 
regulation of commerce would have remained 
largely with the people because under our 
system of government the Congress is ex- 
pected to express the will of the people and 
when it does not the people express their 
will and their power over the Congress. 

2. The intent to avoid centralization of 
the power to regulate commerce in the hands 
of the Chief Executive has become ob- 
scured, frustrated, and circumvented: The 
complexities and expansion of interstate 
commerce brought many and varied duties 
of regulation in that field. Many important 
segments of commerce and industry of ne- 
cessity fell under regulation. Their activ- 
ities were closely scrutinized by the regu- 
lating agencies. Thus, the importance of 
the role of the regulating agency grew. 
With that growth arose criticism against 
the regulating agency. The regulated dis- 
liked regulation. The regulated criticized 
the regulator. The volume of criticism 
against Federal regulatory commissions grew 
to such proportions that when one sought 
to lend an ear to it all else seemed to be 
forgotten. Reasons underlying original con- 
cepts concerning the independent Federal 
regulatory commissions and agencies faded. 

The interests which were subject to reg- 
ulation formulated clever propaganda. The 
regulated agencies were accused of not con- 
forming to our constitutional concepts since 
they did not fit squarely into either the 
legislative, judicial, or executive branch of 
our Government. They were described as 
constituting a veritable fourth branch of 
Government. 
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Faults of individual members of the agen- 
cies were seized upon and utilized as a basis 
for attacks on the agencies themselves. 
Faulty administration within an agency 
frequently was used not only as a basis for 
an attack upon the agency but also as a 
basis for an attack upon the administrative 
law process as it was exemplified through 
the operation of independent Federal regu- 
latory commissions and agencies. 

Arguments were presented that there 
should be less regulation. Furthermore, it 
was argued that all the required regulation 
over interstate commerce could be done bet- 
ter by the executive branch than by the 
independent Federal regulatory commissions. 
To support some of those arguments it was 
said that there was need for more coordina- 
tion between and among the independent 
Federal regulatory commissions and the en- 
forcement of laws entrusted to the Chief 
Executive. It was argued that government 
was becoming too much of a sprawling affair 
and that only reorganization and full co- 
ordination of our efforts to regulate com- 
merce under the direction of the Chief 
Executive could be expected to produce 
needed efficiency and avoidance of conflict- 
ing and duplicating operations. 

One of the first actions which impinged the 
independence of Federal regulatory agencies 
and commissions was the requirement that 
such Federal regulatory agencies and com- 
missions submit their estimates of needs for 
funds to the Bureau of the Budget for ap- 
proval. After the agencies’ estimates of 
needs for funds undergo revision or reduc- 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget, the esti- 
mates are included then in and made a part 
of the President’s budget, which is trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Prior to that development a close working 
arrangement had prevailed between each of 
the agencies and the Appropriations Com- 
mittees in the Congress. The committees 
and their staffs became intimately familiar 
with the problems and responsibilities of 
the agencies. The requests for appropria- 
tions were framed on the basis of this mutual 
understanding and respect. But all that has 
been changed. As has been pointed out the 
agencies now submit their budget requests 
initially not to the Congress but to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget which then decides how 
much they shall be permitted to seek from 
Congress. As shown earlier in this report, 
page 34, in the case of the FTC, the Budget 
Bureau has in recent years reduced the re- 
quest of that agency for appropriations by 
as much as 20 to 25 percent. For other years 
and for other agencies the reductions have 
been in even larger percentages. Moreover 
the standard used by the Bureau of the 
Budget in arriving at its determinations dis- 
regards the complexities of the agencies’ 
work and of their great responsibilities in 
protecting the public interest. All too often 
the ultimate standard employed has been 
the sophomoric yardstick of the amount 
received by the agency in the previous year 
plus or minus some fractional percentage 
or “cost of the pay raise.” This substitution 
of the slide rule for informed judgment can 
hardly be cited as contributing to better 
government. 

Later, in 1942, Congress passed the Federal 
Reports Act placing a further restriction 
upon the regulatory agencies. Certain of the 
regulatory bodies, particularly the Federal 
Trade Commission, have been empowered 
by Congress to obtain factual infor- 
mation from private corporations both 
in connection with their law-enforcement 
activities and also in pursuance of gen- 
eral investigations. While such may never 
have been the intent of Congress, the fact- 
gathering activities have been seriously cir- 
cumscribed by a heritage of World War II. 
In the confusion of the early war years, 
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where the first concern was the allocation 
of authority being established almost over- 
night, it did happen on occasion that a 
given business firm would receive requests 
for the same type of factual information 
from two or more of the wartime-created 
agencies. To eliminate this duplication, to 
protect business from unnecessary harass- 
ment, Congress enacted the Federal Reports 
Act which provides that an agency wishing 
to secure data from 10 or more firms must 
first secure clearance from the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Although the circumstances which 
prompted the passage of the Federal Re- 
ports Act in 1942 did not stem from the op- 
erations of Federal regulatory commissions 
and agencies but instead from the wartime- 
created civilian control agencies such as OPA, 
that law has, nevertheless, been applied by 
the Bureau of the Budget to the operations 
of the Federal regulatory commissions. The 
agencies whose operations caused the passage 
of the law have for the most part passed out 
of existence and the Bureau of the Budget 
now uses it as a control by the Chief Execu- 
tive over the operations of the independent 
regulatory commissions. 

For example, the Budget Bureau requires 
the Federal Power Commission to secure ap- 
proval before that regulatory body can re- 
quire the utility companies to fill out certain 
forms. That is true even when the forms 
are to elicit information upon the basis of 
which rate determinations will be made. In 
other words, an agency of the executive 
branch has thus substituted its judgment 
for the judgment of the independent regula- 
tory commission. In that way the executive 
branch has to that extent taken over the 
function of regulating rates. Congress in- } 
tended that function to be kept independent 
of the executive branch. 

The whole process whereby Federal regu- 
latory commissions are required to secure 
clearance by the Bureau of the Budget be- 
fore they can undertake investigations of 
those they are regulating has become quite 
frustrating. The rewriting (including elim- 
ination of requests for information) and de- 
lays do not promote the work of the Federal 
regulatory agencies. Moreover, the Bureau 
of the Budget has established advisory com- 
mittees to assist it in working out its re- 
quirements. Those advisory committees 
often include representatives from the very 
industry which is the subject of investiga- 
tion and consequently, therefore, become 
judges of what they will permit the Federal 
regulatory agencies to do in making investi- 
gations of the firms represented by the 
judges. 

Another almost unnoticed restraint on the 
independence of the Federal regulatory com- 
missions and agencies exercised by the Chief 
Executive is the requirement that those agen- 
cies must secure the approval of the Solicitor 
General of the United States before they are 
permitted to petition the Supreme Court of 
the United States for writs of certiorari re- 
garding rulings against the agencies in the 
circuit courts of appeals. Indeed, in that 
respect the agencies are required to step aside 
and not only leave it to the Solicitor General 
to make the decision of whether a petition 
shall be filed seeking a review by the Supreme 
Court of such rulings, but he also takes the 
cases over from the agencies. They are not 
permitted to present the cases they have pre- 
pared and handled to that stage. It is under- 
stood that that requirement is based upon a 
desire to eliminate duplication, assure con- 
sistency, and to make certain that the cases 
are properly prepared when they are submit- 
ted to the Supreme Court. However, it ap- 
pears that the Solicitor General in making 
his decisions has been persuaded often by 
views held by members of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s official family. Too often those views 
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have been at variance with what the special- 
ized knowledge and experience and compe- 
tent staff of the Federal regulatory agencies 
believe necessary in the public interest. 

It has gradually developed that each of the 
independent agencies must secure the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget before 
submitting to the Congress any requests for 
changes in the laws administered by them. 
This means that, in considering legislation, 
Congress may be denied the benefit of the 
expert knowledge and judgment best quali- 
fied to provide guidance and enlightenment. 
It also means that the agency may be denied 
the right to inform Congress that its ability 
to carry out a Congressional mandate to en- 
force the laws entrusted to it by Congress re- 
quires new or amendatory legislation. If the 
regulatory bodies are nct to be free to express 
to Congress their independence and views on 
legislation, it becomes farcical to speak of 
them any longer as “arms of Congress.” 

The final and most recent invasion of the 
independence of these regulatory bodies by 
the Chief Executive resuited from reorgan- 
ization plans promulgated by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in 1950. Those reorganization plans 
were predicated upon broad authority given 
to the Chief Executive by the Reorganization 
Act of 1947. At the time that law was en- 
acted the precise nature and extent of future 
actions by the Chief Executive under it were 
not foreseeable. 

Studies and reports made by the Hoover 
Commission and its task force provided the 
basis for the reorganization plans which were 
promulgated and published in 1950. They 
- have been discussed at length in an earlier 
chapter in this report. 

During the last 2 decades the importance 
of maintaining the independence of the 
regulatory bodies in fact, as well as in theory, 
has been lost sight of or subordinated to 
efforts designed to improve the efficiency of 
governmental operations. As has been 
shown, some of these efforts have taken the 
form of Congressional enactment. Others 
` have resulted from the gradual usurpation of 
authority by the executive branch of the 
Government. In either case the result has 
been the same: Independence and effective 


regulations have been subordinated to a™ 


policy ostensibly designed to attain a sort 
of assembly-line efficiency at all costs. 

The great danger on the horizon which 
more than anything else we must combat is 
the increasing concentration of economic 
power in the hands of the few and the grow- 
ing bureaucracy. Their effect in diminish- 
ing opportunities for independent enter- 
prisers and in destroying our individual 
freedoms is to be avoided above all else. 

It was to prevent this danger from arising 
in the first instance that the. regulatory 
agencies were created by Congress. -It has 
made much headway due in no small part 
to the diminishing of the independent 
vitality of the agencies. It is important to 
arrest this relentless process while there is 
still time. 

3. Power over regulation of interstate com- 
merce has now become centralized in the 
Chief Executive: The purpose of the people 
in avoiding centralization of power in the 
Chief Executive when they wrote into the 
Constitution that the Congress and not the 
Chief Executive shall have the power to regu- 
late commerce has been thwarted. That 
power now is largely exercised by the Chief 
Executive. 

The preceding sections of this report am- 
ply document that when the Chief Executive 
was given the authority to appoint and re- 
move at will the chairmen of independent 
Federal regulatory commissions and agencies 
he was given great power over the operations 
of those agencies. That is particularly true 
when the chairmen of the agencies exercise 
power over the administration of the affairs 
of the agency. We have seen how a phone 
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call from the White House to a Presidentially 
appointed chairman of one of these agencies 
resulted in the calling off of a public hearing 
in a proceeding which had been scheduled 
by that agency. Also we have seen that 
Presidentially appointed chairmen of these 
independent Federal regulatory commissions 
and agencies look to the White House and to 
the members of the President’s official family 
for advice and suggestions on how the Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions and agencies 
should operate. That is true even when their 
operations have involved responses to re- 
quests made to the agencies by Congressional 
committees. 

This report (pp. 43-50 and pp. 51-68) de- 
tails and documents a considerable showing 
from the record of how Presidentially ap- 
pointed chairmen of the Federal regulatory 
commissions and agencies have discharged 
their duties and responsibilities. There it 
is shown that they, subject to control by the 
Chief Executive, have exercised the great 
powers residing in them to whittle away at 
the remaining vestige of independence of 
their respective agencies. 

In addition, they have assumed de facto 
powers and used them to formulate, make, 
and carry out agency policy. Therefore, the 
policymaking functions of these supposedly 
independent Federal regulatory commissions 
and agencies have, in fact, failen under the 
domination of officials who owe their posi- 
tions to the Chief Executive and are re- 
movabie therefrom at the pleasure of the 
Chief Executive. 

4. Power over the regulation of commerce 
centralized in the executive branch has been 
misused: Records of investigations of the 
organization and operations of Federal regu- 
latory commissions disclosed that officials 
directing affairs of such agencies at the di- 
rection of the White House have misused 
powers residing in them. Testimony ad- 
duced indicates that officials subject to the 
control of the Chief Executive more readily 
follow the wishes of the Chief Executive than 
they do the policy guides expressed in laws 
passed by the Congress. An example of 
White House meddling into operations of one 
such agency is shown in the record of the 
SEC handling of the Dixon-Yaies deal. 

In the preceding pages of this report (pp. 
57-60) detailed and documented evidence 
shows how the FTC in the handling of anti- 
merger work veered away from what the 
author of the law (chairman, Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives) ob- 
served was the intent of the Congress. There 
it is clearly shown that the FTC adopted a 
“rule of reason approach” in its handling of 
antimerger work and has, as a result, failed 
to complete the taking of evidence in a case 
which was commenced in 1952. The “rule of 
reason approach” which has been applied at 
the FTC would require that agency in an 
antimerger case to receive into evidence and 
consider “all relevant economic data.” In 
the antimerger case referred to that data has 
now exceeded in volume 20,000 pages and the 
end is not yet in sight. 

Public policy guides laid down by the 
Congress in legislation dealing with such 
business practices as price discrimination, 
exclusive dealing agreements, and corporate 
mergers do not require a consideration of 
“all relevant economic factors.” The courts 
have interpreted those policy guides as not 
requiring the FTC to consider “all relevant 
economic factors’ in order to reach a de- 
termination respecting the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of such practices in a given case. 
Despite that, it has been insisted that the 
FTC continue to consider “all relevant eco- 
nomic data” in such cases. In a measure 
the FTC has proceeded to do so. That is 
true although the Commission was led into 
the adoption of a policy providing for the 
issuance of complaints only in “hard core” 
cases. In such cases where the law viola- 
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tion is clear, there is an added reason why 
FTC should not require that there be in- 
cluded in the record, for its consideration, 
data respecting “all relevant economic fac- 
tors” and thereby drag out the proceedings 
endlessly. 

An example of how this new policy has 
been working out is shown by the FTC’s 
handling of its docket No. 6000 in the mat- 
ter of the Pillsbury Mills, involving mergers. 
In that case the Commission appears to be 
going around in never ending circles in a 
search for the “hard core,” but never quite 
getting to the “core” of the circle. 

Thus, under the leadership of a Presi- 
dentially appointed Chairman, the FTC was 
led away from the public policy laid down 
by the Congress, as interpreted by the courts, 
to the adoption of a policy which appears to 
serve the public less effectively. 

Also almost immediately upon assuming 
his position as Chairman of the FTC, Mr. 
Howrey joined with the Bureau of the 
Budget, another agency of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, in presenting to the Congress a re- 
quest for funds for the FTC calling for 
appropriations for that agency considerably 
less than the appropriations the agency had 
requested for the same period of time, 
namely, the fiscal year 1954. When it be- 
came apparent to Mr. Howrey that one of 
his fellow Commissioners was about to make 
a plea to the Congress for funds, as originally 
requested by the agency for that year, he 
made it clear that he was in complete agree- 
ment with the reduction in the funds which 
had been decreed by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and stated that he would not sup- 
port the plea of his fellow Commissioner for 
an increase in that amount. In that con- 
nection he stated: “I want to disassociate 
myself from that request in advance.” 

When the 83d Congress agreed to the re- 
duction in the FTC appropriations, as pro- 
posed by the Bureau of the Budget and Mr. 
Howrey, it involved the elimination of funds 
which had been requested to undertake an 
investigation into the spread between what 
the farmer gets and what the housewife 
pays for food. The reduction in the funds 
prevented that investigation. As a result, 
Congress has been denied valuable, needed 
information. Later Mr. Howrey admitted 
that in supporting the budgets for the FTC, 
which had been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget, that he was supporting budgets 
insufficient for the needs of the FTC. (See 
record of hearings on the Organization and 
Procedures of the Federal Regulatory Com- 
missions and Agencies and Their Effect on 
Small Business, before Subcommittee No. 1 
of the Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, July 1955, pp. 135- 
136.) 

Moreover, the reduction in the funds for 
the FTC presented that agency with prob- 
lems relating to a deficit for the fiscal year 
1954. The deficit at the commencement of 
the year, namely July 1, 1953, of course was 
only $125,000. Despite the problems attend- 
ing that deficit, it appears that they could 
have been resolved without disrupting the 
existing staff of the FTC. That is true be- 
cause ordinary attrition could have been 
looked to to meet the problem. As it turns 
out, the record shows that attrition for the 
fiscal year 1954 actually exceeded the amount 
of the deficit (id. at p. 284). Therefore, if 
the Chairman of the FTC had acted at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1954, that is 
commencing on July 1, 1953, to provide for 
attrition to take care of the deficit and had 
refrained from otherwise adding to that 
deficit, no reduction-in-force program would 
have become necessary. However, the Chair- 
man did not act to resolve the problems 
stemming from the deficit in the budget. 
He acted to the contrary. He added to the 
deficit by appointing a considerable num- 
ber of new staff members to high salaried 
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positions. A number of the positions were 
newly established. In that way, the deficit 
rose to such proportions as to make it im- 
possible for attrition to take care of the mat- 
ter before the end of the fiscal year 1954. 
Then he waited until a substantial portion 
of the fiscal year had passed before moving 
to institute a reduction-in-force program to 
meet that deficit problem. By that time the 
deficit had reached the total of $270,000. 
Then he and his subordinates struck with a 
reduction-in-force program which was levied 
for the most part against the FTC Bureau of 
Antimonopoly and Bureau of Economics 
which were carrying the burden of the Com- 
mission’s important antimonopoly work. 

Mr. Howrey and his subordinates have 
argued that the reduction-in-force program 
had the approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. That does not appear to be the 
fact. The documentary record, as set forth 
on pages 23-24 of this report, indicates Civil 
Service Commission resistance to the man- 
ner in which Mr. Howrey and his sub- 
ordinates proposed to promulgate and execute 
their reduction-in-force program. A find- 
ing made by a master in a court case since 
then has agreed with the position that the 
Civil Service Commission took to the effect 
that the reduction-in-force program was 
defective. 

The results were what could be expected 
to flow from that and other restrictions 
upon and reorganizations of staff work. The 
evidence presented at pages 25-33 and 57—60 
of this report shows some aspects of FTC 
staff management and the results of subse- 
quent FTC operations. 

For a period of almost 8 months the anti- 
merger work of the FTC ground practically 
to a halt. In that period of time no new 
formal proceeding was instituted. Only four 
field investigations were concluded, and 
from those no recommendations were made 
by the directors of Mr. Howrey’s newly estab- 
lished bureaus that formal proceedings be 
instituted. (Pp. 2314-2315, record of hear- 
ing, June 7, 1955, on current antitrust prob- 
lems before the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee.) 

We have seen Presidentially appointed 
chairmen of independent Federal regulatory 
commissions and bodies misinforming and 
failing to inform Congress concerning what 
has occurred within their agencies. For ex- 
ample, Chairman Kuykendall, of the FPC, 
when he appeared as a witness before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, testified 
that lawyers in the FPC had not been called 
into and that they had rot passed on the 
Dixon-Yates contract. The record shows 
that he knew lawyers in the FPC had re- 
viewed that contract and had condemned it 
in memorandums which had been reviewed 
by the FPC. (See pp. 40-42 of this report.) 
It appears that his action in that respect 
kept the Congress from receiving timely, 
much needed, and relevant information. 
Also, we have seen how the Chairman of the 
SEC used powers residing in him to set the 
stage for halting SEC hearings on the Dixon- 
Yates deal. 

5. Congress should act to remove from the 
executive branch the centralized power to 
regulate commerce: Congress should act to 
reestablish the independence of Federal reg- 
ulatory commissions and agencies. It should 
remove them from the control and influence 
of the Chief Executive. It should return 
them to their original role as creatures and 
arms of the Congress. 

The analysis contained in the preceding 
pages has raised three basic questions on the 
answers to which depend the future existence 
and effectiveness of the independent regula- 
tory agencies: 

1. Was Congress correct in its initial de- 
cision to carry out its function of regulating 
commerce by means of establishing inde- 
pendent bipartisan regulatory commissions 
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as arms of Congress and should further ef- 
forts be made to carry out that objective; 

2. Is centralization of authority both over 
and within these bodies necessary for the 
attainment of efficiency; and 

3. Which objective should be paramount, 
efficiency or independence? 

As has been observed, the passage of time 
has more than borne out the wisdom of 
Congress in its initial decision to carry out 
its constitutional function of regulating 
commerce through the means of independ- 
ent regulatory bodies. The establishment 
of these bodies was for two essential pur- 
poses: to insure against influence, whether 
expressed or implied, which inevitably comes 
to bear upon any agency which is an or- 
ganic part of the executive branch of the 
Government; and to assure continuity over 
time in the philosophical concepts under- 
lying the agency’s conduct. The influence 
which Congress was seeking to guard against 
was not limited to the usual invidious con- 
notation of the term. It also included the 
more subtle matter of the impact on an 
agency’s operations arising from the com- 
ing into power of an administration which 
is out of sympathy with the purpose for 
which the agency was established. 

The appeal of the Hoover Commission for 
efficiency, as applied to the independent 
agencies, has not taken into account the 
necessity for the independence of these 
agencies in the public interest. Moreover, 
a strong case can be made to the effect that 
on balance the result has been a net loss 
in efficiency. But if it were assumed that the 
opposite is true, that they had indeed suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing their avowed ob- 
jective of increasing efficiency, the question 
then arises as to whether the price paid in 
the form of lessened independence is worth 
the gain of so-called enhanced efficiency. 
The answer is emphatically in the negative. 
The orderly processes of government, the 
faith of the people and all segments of 
business—large and small—in fair and 
equitable treatment are rooted in the inde- 
pendence of the regulatory agencies. No 
price is too high to maintain the inviola- 
bility of this independence. When to this 
overriding consideration there is added the 
fact that the measures taken in the name 
of efficiency have actually contributed little 
toward that objective, the case becomes ob- 
vious. The restraints upon the independ- 
ence of the regulatory agencies must be 
removed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Therefore, the Select Committee on Small 
Business and its Subcommittee No. 1 recom- 
mended that the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees of the Congress consider the follow- 
ing matters in the 85th Congress: 

1. That the various reorganization plans 
(sometimes referred to as Hoover Commis- 
sion plans) applicable to the different inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Civil Aeronautics Board, and Securities 
and Exchange Commission, be amended to 
the extent that the Chairmen of such agen- 
cies be selected by the members thereof, and 
that the powers placed in the hands of the 
Chairmen by said plans revert to the mem- 
bers of the agencies acting as a body in 
accordance with usual agency procedure 
(note provisions of H. R. 10791, introduced 
April 25, 1956). 

2. That the independent regulatory agen- 
cies be exempted from the Budget Act so 
that they may submit directly to the Con- 
gress, without prior approval by the Bureau 
of the Budget or any other agency or Official 
of the executive branch, their requests for 
appropriations; provided, however, that such 
agency or agencies should furnish to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget copies of their requests 
for appropriations in order that the Bureau 
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of the Budget be informed and in a position 
to take appropriate action if it so desires. 

3. That the independent regulatory agen- 
cies be exempted from the Federal Reports 
Act in order that they may obtain from pri- 
vate industries and individuals such factual 
data and information as in their judgment 
may be necessary to carry out their statutory 
responsibilities; provided, however, it is rec- 
ommended by this committee to the appro- 
priate legislative committee that it write 
into such bill as it may approve appropriate 
safeguards against onerous and unreasonable 
reports and other information. 

4. That the independent regulatory agen- 
cies be exempted from the requirement that 
they secure prior approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget or any other agency or official 
of the executive branch before they submit 
to the Congress their views concerning leg- 
islation affecting their respective agencies 
and the laws entrusted to them by the Con- 
gress; provided, that copies of such proposals 
for legislation shall be furnished at the 
same time to the Bureau of the Budget for 
its information and appropriate action as 
it sees fit; and further 

5. Whether the independent regulatory 
agencies should be relieved from the require- 
ment, and the circumstances under which 
they should be relieved from the require- 
ment, that they secure prior approval of the 
Solicitor General or any other agency or of- 
ficial of the executive branch to petition the 
United States Supreme Court to review rul- 
ings or decisions made against such inde- 
pendent agencies. It should be understood 
that this recommendation does not include 
any proposal for legislation which would 
preclude the Solicitor General from repre- 
senting any independent regulatory agency 
before the United States Supreme Court. 


House Report No. 2967 from the Select 
Committee on Small Business on the 
Organization and Procedures of the Fed- 
eral Regulatory Commissions and Agen- 
cies and Their Effect on Small Business 
has been well received and highly com- 
plimented by persons who are experi- 
enced in and students of Federal regula- 
tion of trade and commerce. I shall in- 
clude in the Rrecorp at this point, and as 
a part of my remarks, quotations from 
the comments made about House Report 
No. 2967 by a few of those people so well 
versed in the field of Federal regulation 
of commerce. An official representing an 
association of small-business men which 
claims to have a membership of more 
than 100,000, located in all parts of the 
United States, wrote: 

I noted in the press the past few days a 
report on your subcommittee as it applies 
to the Federal agencies, and particularly the 
FTC. It’s a splendid report, in which I per- 
sonally agree 100 percent. 

In fact in my conferences with the Com- 
missioners in the FTC some few months ago, 
and in a more recent conference with a 
Member of the Senate—in substance I rec- 
ommended similar action to be taken as it 
applies to the FTC. 

I do hope that legislation will be intro- 
duced following out the constructive recom- 
mendations in your report. 


A letter from one who has presided 
over and rendered judgment in FTC 
cases for a long period of years, wrote 
as follows: 

I have read with interest the recent report 
of your subcommittee on the organization 
and procedures of the Federal regulatory 
commissions and agencies and their effect 
on small business. 
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I congratulate you and your subcommittee 
members in giving the public for the first 
time a fairly accurate chronological review 
of the successive steps taken to prevent or 
obstruct the execution of the laws of Con- 
gress as Congress intended and the effect 
upon small business, 

The report should receive wide circulation 
to the end the public may know what has 
in fact transpired and the manner in which 
it was effected. 


An outstanding teacher in one of our 
fine and large State universities wrote: 


Many congratulations on the publication 
of the Organization and Procedures of the 
Federal Regulatory Commissions and Agen- 
cies and Their Effect on Small Business. 
This is a landmark in the field of public 
regulation, and I think that you have made a 
notable contribution. The problems en- 
countered in its publication testify to its 
significance. 


In the January 5, 1957, issue of Traffic 
World, at page 17, there appeared an 
article entitled “Wilbur La Roe Berates 
Attempt To Judicialize Procedures of 
Icc.” In that article, Traffic World 
published and discussed a letter Mr. La 
Roe had written to me concerning our 
report on the Organization and Proce- 
dures of the Federal Regulatory Commis- 
sions and Agencies and Their Effect on 
Small Business. The following is a quo- 
tation from that article as it appeared 
in Traffic World: 


Saying he had practiced before administra- 
tive agencies for nearly four decades, and 
that the ICC, “which has a proud history and 
which has been completely free from execu- 
tive control,” was the most successful of 
those agencies, Mr. La Roe added: 

“The very purpose of these agencies is to 
perform quasi-legislative tasks, such as rate- 
making, which is too big a job for commit- 
tees of Congress. But we must never lose 
sight of the fact that these agencies are 
essentially legislative in character and that 
their task is to carry out the policies of Con- 
gress, and not the policies of the Executive. 
The closer we get to executive control the 
closer we get either to politics or to dic- 
tatorship, or both.” 


CRITICISM OF AGENCIES NATURAL 


Mr. La Roe said he supposed it was nat- 
ural for regulated corporations to resist reg- 
ulation and to criticize the regulators, but 
he added that such criticism should not be 
taken too seriously “because many corpora- 
tions are tempted at times to put their own 
welfare ahead of the public interest.” The 
danger came when there was an attempt, 
as Mr. La Roe said there had been of late, 
to “clip the wings of the administrative 
agencies and thus weaken the regulation 
which the Congress intended to protect the 
public.” He added: 

“For some reasons unknown to me there 
has been for some years an attempt by the 
American Bar Association, of which I am 
a member, to interfere with the procedure 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
making it conform more nearly to court pro- 
cedure. This is utterly wrong in my opinion 
because the ICC is not a court, but an agency 
of the Congress. 

“I hope that the Congress will resist at- 
tempts to pour the procedures of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into a common 
administrative mold. Is it not significant 
that the reasonable procedures which the 
ICC has adopted are highly satisfactory to 
those of us who specialize in practice before 
the Commission? Our major premise is that 
these are quasi-legislative agencies, that 
they should carry out the will of the Con- 
gress and not the will of the Executive, and 
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that they should be authorized to develop 
their own procedure under the supervision 
of Congressional committees. To the extent 
that there is (a) interference by the Execu- 
tive or (b) or an attempt to bring about 
‘judicialized administration of the various 
laws,’ the administrative agencies will suffer 
and the will of Congress will be frustrated. 


F. D. R. INCIDENT RELATED 


“Your honorable committee may or may 
may not know of an incident in the history 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which is highly significant. Some years ago 
President F. D. Roosevelt wrote a letter to 
the ICC telling them, in effect, that the 
White House would appreciate it if the ICC 
would submit its legislative requests to the 
White House before submitting them to the 
Bureau of the Budget or to the Congress. 
To my personal knowledge this request dis- 
turbed the ICC greatly and they spent many 
hours discussing how they would reply to 
the President. Due largely to the courage- 
ous leadership of Commissioner Eastman, 
who was always afraid of too much Executive 
power, a letter was written to the President 
denying his request on the ground that the 
ICC was an agency of Congress. 

“It is my earnest hope that your committee 
will resist all attempts to weaken the ad- 
ministrative agencies and continue your fight 
to prevent undue Executive influence within 
these agencies—an influence which obviously 
is increased if the President can name the 
chairman. The practice of the ICC in choos- 
ing their own chairman has worked exceed- 
ingly well. 

“But it is not enough to fight against 
Executive control. Your committee must 
also resist attempts to interfere with the 
reasonable procedure of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and especially attempts of 
the Bar Association to judicialize it. We 
have our own ICC Practitioners Association 
and our experience has been that the ICC 
cooperates very nicely with us in improving 
its procedures, a matter on which we are 
working constantly. If and when the ICC 
adopts bad procedure, or fails to make a nec- 
essary improvement in its procedure, we feel 
that we should appeal to the Congress for 
help, because the ICC is the child of Con- 
gress.” 


Mr. Speaker, we are grateful that you 
saw fit to address the House, February 
5, on this issue. We know that under 
your wise leadership much constructive 
work will be accomplished to repair the 
damage suffered by the public as a re- 
sult of the changes made in the thinking 
and makeup of our Federal regulatory 
agencies. 

Likewise, we are grateful that this 
problem will receive the attention of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It is in good hands. That 
great committee under the able leader- 
ship of its distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS], 
stands as an assurance that the regula- 
tory agencies will have prepared for 
them a way to greater and more effective 
public service. We feel sure that if 
those agencies follow such path when 
it is prepared for them, the interest of 
small business will be served also. 

Therefore, we. now have promise of 
action toward restoration of the original 
intent of Congress to avoid control by 
the executive branch over regulation of 
commerce. We have promise that our 
regulatory agencies will be returned to 
their proper role as arms of the Congress. 

In House Report No. 2967, we outlined 
the original importance of Federal reg- 
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ulatory agencies. - Also, there, we re- 
viewed the intent of Congress to estab- 
lish these agencies as arms of the Con- 
gress. We pointed out that the power 
to regulate commerce is given to the 
Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States. In article I, section 8, 
Congress is empowered “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” ‘There is no constitu- 
tional grant of any such power to the 
President of the United States. 

In several instances Congress has 
delegated its power to regulate com- 
merce. It has done so under specific 
policy guides and with specifically stated 
objectives to certain agencies of the 
Government. Therefore, Federal regu- 
latory commissions and agencies have 
been established through legislative en- 
actments creating them to carry out pol- 
icies laid down by the Congress. The 
provisions in the legislative enactments 
delegating to and creating in agencies 
of the Government the power to regu- 
late commerce carry considerable au- 
thority and power, semilegislative in na- 
ture. Congress has done that in order 
to provide facilities for implementing 
specific legislative enactments designed 
to regulate commerce. 

Why was it necessary for Congress to 
so delegate its power to regulate com- 
merce? 

Following the conclusion of the Civil 
War in 1865, the great growth of rail- 
roads and other means of long-distance 
transportation, communication, and 
commerce created new problems of reg- 
ulation. Congress found it impossible to 
devote the necessary time required for 
the daily regulation of commerce in the 
interest of the public. 

The independent regulatory commis- 
sion device was determined upon as a 
solution to the problem. The first such 
agency was the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It was established in 1887. 
While the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was per- 
haps the most spectacular development 
in the creation of regulatory commissions 
and agencies, it proved to be only one of 
many such agencies that followed it. 

Creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1887 as an arm of the 
Congress, to which the Congress dele- 
gated functions of a legislative character, 
marked open, widespread public recogni- 
tion of the administrative law process. 

That process was not new. It com- 
menced at the beginning cf our Federal 
Government. The first session of the 
First Congress enacted three laws con- 
ferring important administrative powers. 
They included some of the powers now 
administered by the Bureau of Customs 
in the Treasury Department. 

By 1940, the Federal regulatory com- 
missions and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment utilizing the administrative law 
process had spread through 9 executive 
derartments and 18 independent agen- 
cies. They included the Social Security 
Board, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration, the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Federal Power Commission, the 
Commodity Exchange Administration, 
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the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, Passport Division of 
the State Department, Inspection Divi- 
sion of the Post Office Department, Divi- 
sion of Public Contracts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization of the Department of 
Justice, the Grazing Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the United States 
Employees Compensation Commission, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

In fact the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions for 1940 listed 111 departments, 
bureaus, divisions, and independent 
agencies issuing rules and regulations 
dealing with almost every phase of 
human activity. 

While those that were within the dif- 
ferent departments of the executive 
branch of the Government acted to ad- 
minister and enforce certain Federal 
laws, many of those that were inde- 
pendent of the executive branch, such as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
Federal Power Commission, were en- 
trusted by the Congress, under delegated 
powers, to implement legislation through 
the performance of semilegislative func- 
tions. They operated under a mandate 
to further the declared public policy by 
breathing life into and guiding the leg- 
islative enactments. 

Thus developed administrative law 
processes dealing with taxes, customs, 
old-age assistance, pensions, money to 
be lent, subsidiaries, unemployment 
compensation, public assistance, grazing 
permits, patents, copyrights, licenses for 
waterpower developments, the determi- 
nation of whether certain practices fell 
within the limitations of the phrase “un- 
fair methods of competition,” and a host 
of other actions of vital importance to 
the everyday life of all Americans. 

While many of the administrative law 
agencies were placed in and under the 
supervision of the executive branch, the 
regulatory agencies were not. As has 
been pointed out, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was the first of such 
regulatory agencies. It was established 
to be independent of the executive 
branch. The next of the Federal regu- 
latory agencies was the FTC. It was 
during the consideration of proposals 
which resulted in the establishment of 
the FTC that the legislative history 
clearly recorded the intent of Congress 
to keep these regulatory commissions 
independent of the executive branch. 

House Report No. 533, 63d Congress, 
2d session, dealing with the proposed 
Interstate Trade Commission, at pages 
3 and 5, clearly discloses the intent of 
Congress in establishing the several reg- 
ulatory commissions as independent of 
the executive branch. The following are 
quotations from that House report: 

But the great value to the American people 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been largely because of its independent power 
and authority. The dignity of the proposed 
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commission and the respect in which its 
performance of its duties will be held by 
the people will also be largely because of its 
independent power and authority. There- 
fore the bill removes entirely from the con- 
trol of the President and. the Secretary of 
Commerce the investigations conducted and 
the information acquired by the Commission 
under the authority heretofore exercised by 
the Bureau of Corporations or the Com- 
missioner of Corporations. All such inves- 
tigations may hereafter be made upon the 
initiative of the Commission, within consti- 
tutional limitations, and the information 
obtained may be made public entirely at the 
discretion of the Commission. 
* * * * * 


The Commission will also be required un- 
der section 10 of the bill, by the direction of 
the President, the Attorney General, or 
either House of Congress, to investigate and 
report the facts relative to any alleged vio- 
lation of the antitrust acts. 

* * * * * 

Moreover, the Department of Justice has 
often found that an agreement for readjust- 
ment by an offending corporation accom- 
plishes a better result than the continuance 
of a prosecution. Heretofore there has been 
no administrative body to obtain the infor- 
mation that will assist in attaining such an 
end, and in connection with this power now 
conferred the Commission has a most de- 
sirable independence preserved by giving it 
the entire control of its report to be made 
after such investigation. There can thus 
be no laxity at the Department of Justice 
when it is presented with the facts disclos- 
ing violations of law. 

* x * * * 


One of the chief advantages of the pro- 
posed Commission over the Bureau of Cor- 
porations lies in the fact that it will have 
greater prestige and independence, and its 
decisions, coming from a board of several 
persons, will be more readily accepted as 
impartial and well considered. For this 
reason also it is essential that it should 
not be open to the suspicion of partisan di- 
rection, and this bill provides, therefore, 
that not more than three members of the 
commission shall belong to any one political 
party. 

* * * * * 

(1) The first question is: Shall an inter- 
state trade commission of some kind be 
organized? I imagine that there can hard- 


ly be any difference of opinion on the point 


that there should be an administrative tri- 
bunal of high character, nonpartisan, or 
rather bipartisan, and independent of any 
department of the Government. * * * Such 
work must be done by a board or commis- 
sion of dignity, permanence, and ability, 
independent of Executive authority, except 
in its selection, and independent in char- 
acter. 


The Supreme Court has reviewed this 
problem and in so doing recognized and 
followed the intent of Congress on the 
proposition that Federal regulatory com- 
missions were established as arms of the 
Congress and independent of control by 
the executive branch. For example, in 
the case of Humphrey v. United States 
(295 U. S. 625), the Court in referring to 
the legislative history and the intent of 
Congress, as shown by the Congressional 
report thereon, stated: 


The report declares that one advantage 
which the Commission possessed over the 
Bureau of Corporations (an executive sub- 
division in the Department of Commerce 
which was abolished by the act) lay in the 
fact of its independence, and that it was 
essential that the Commission should not be 
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open to the suspicion of partisan direction. 
The report quotes. (p: 22) a statement to the 
committee by Senator Newlands, who re- 
ported the bill, that the tribunal should be 
of high character and “independent of any 
department of the Government, * * * a 
board or commission of dignity, permanence, 
and ability, independent of Executive au- 
thority, except in its selection, and inde- 
pendent in character.” 

The debates in both Houses demonstrate 
that the prevailing view was that the Com- 
mission was not to be “subject to anybody 
in the Government but * * * only to the 
people of the United States,” free from “po- 
litical domination or control,” or the “proba- 
bility or possibility of such a thing”; to be 
“separate and apart from any existing de- 
partment of the Government—not subject to 
the orders of the President.” 

* * s + * 

Thus, the language of the act, the legisla- 
tive reports and the general purposes of the 
legislation as reflected by the debates, all 
combine to demonstrate the Congressional 
intent to create a body of experts who shall 
gain experience by length of service, a body 
which shall be independent of Executive au- 
thority, except in its selection, and free to 
exercise its judgment without the leave or 
hindrance of any other official or any depart- 
ment of the Government. 

* * * * = 

The Federal Trade Commission is an ad- 
ministrative body created by Congress to 
carry into effect legislative policies embodied 
in the statute, in accordance with the legis- 
lative standard therein prescribed, and to 
perform other specified duties as a legislative 
or as a judicial aid. Such a body cannot in 
any proper sense be characterized as an arm 
or an eye -of the Executive. Its duties are 
performed without Executive leave and, in 
the contemplation of the statute, must be 
free from Executive control. 


Other citations to the statutes, com- 
mittee reports, and debates in Congress 
on the creation of certain regulatory 
commissions as arms of the Congress are 
as follows: 

Federal Trade Commission Act, Sep- 
tember .26, 1914 (38 Stat. 717-724; H. R. 
15613, 63d Cong.). 

Committee reports: House Report No. 
533; Senate Report No. 597; conference 
report in Senate, Senate Document No. 
573; conference report in House, House 
Report No. 1142. 

Debates in Congress, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, volume 51: 

House, pages 7598, 8840-8863, 8973- 
8997, 9045-9068. 

Senate, pages 10376-10378, 11038, 
11081-11116, 11173-11189, 11224, 11225, 
11228-11237, 11298-11307, 11378-11389, 
11447-11458, 11528-11543, 11591-11604, 
11622, 11623, 11685, 11862, 11863, 11870- 
11876, 12022-12032, 12141-12153, 12168, 
12208-12222, 12272-12282, 12355, 12421, 
12482-12484, 12538-12551, 12601, 12602, 
12617-12655, 12724-12747, 12786-12817, 
12853-12875, 12910-12940, 12978-13007, 
13044-13067, 13100-13122, 13143-13166, 
13206-13209, 13210-13219, 13222-13235, 
13297-13319. 

Conference report debated and agreed 
to in Senate, pages 14764-14772, 14784- 
14802. 

Conference report debated and agreed 
to in House, pages 14918-14943. 

Federal Communications Commission 
Act, June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1064-1105, 
S. 3285, 73d Cong.). 
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Committee reports: Senate Report No. 
781; House Report No. 1850; conference 
report, House Report No. 1918. 

Debates in Congress, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 78: 

Senate, pages 8768, 8822, 8842, 8854. 

House, pages 10304-10312, 10312-10332. 

Conference report agreed to in Senate, 
page 10912. 

Conference report agreed to in House, 
pages 10968-10995. 

Federal Power Commission Act, June 
10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1063-1077, H. R. 3184, 
66th Cong.). 

Committee reports: House Report No. 
61; Senate Report No. 180; conference 
report in Senate, Senate Document No. 
269; conference report in House, House 
Report No. 910. 

Debates in Congress, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 58: 

House, pages 1931-1943, 2018-2040, 
2131-2135, 2136-2139, 2220-2226, 2235- 
2243, 2246-2251, 2262. 

Senate, pages 241-246, 1039-1049, 
1099-1109, 1176-1177, 1222-1224, 1225, 
1277, 1338, 1362, 1429-1443, 1472-1496, 
1521-1535, 1562-1574. 

Conference report debated and agreed 
to in House, pages 6519-6538. 

Conference report debated and agreed 
to in Senate, pages 7592, 7722-7739, 7770-— 
7779. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority Act of 
June 23, 1938 (52 Stat. 973-1020, S. 3845, 
75th Cong.). 

Committee reports: Senate Report No. 
1661; House Report No. 2254 on H. R. 
9738; conference report, House Report 
No. 2635. 

Debates in Congress: CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 83 on S. 3845; CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 83 on H. R. 9738. 

Securities and Exchange Commission, 


act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 881-909, 


H. R. 9323, 73d Cong.). 

- Committee reports: House Report No. 
1283; Senate Report No. 792 on S. 3420; 
conference report, House Report No. 
1838. 

Debates in Congress: CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, volume 78 (on H. R. 9323); 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 78 on S. 
3420. 

: In order to assure that they would 
remain independent and free from po- 
litical control, the creating legislative 
eractments provide that they shall be 
‘nonpartisan and that the members shall 
not be subject to removal from office 
except for statutory causes. For exam- 
ple, five members constitute the mem- 
bership of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The law provides that not more 
than three shall be appointed from the 
same political party. Each member is 
appointed for a term of 7 years. The 
terms of the five members are staggered 
so that a continuity in the membership 
of the agency is assured. The law also 
provides that no member shall be re- 
moved except for the causes enumerated 
in the statute, namely, ‘inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office.” 

Federal regulatory agencies which 
were established subsequent to the es- 
tablishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the FTC were modeled 
generally along the lines of those first 
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two agencies. They were conceived and 
organized to perform quasi-legislative 
functions as arms of the legislative 
branch, independent of the Chief Execu- 
tive. Also they performed quasi-judi- 
cial functions in their status of inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies. 

The Federal regulatory commissions 
not only achieved a place of importance 
by virtue of their responsibilities and 
duties in matters made subject to their 
jurisdiction, but also because of the 
growing volume of the work they have 
handled and the growing significance 
of their success in the discharge of their 
responsibilities and duties. 

FEDERAL REGULATORY COMMISSIONS AND AGEN- 
CIES CRITICIZED AND ATTACKED 

The system and the work of the Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions and agen- 
cies came under attack as the impor- 
tance and volume of their work in- 
creased. The very fact of their success 
in their important work brought adverse 
criticism from those against whom suc- 
cess was recorded. Representatives of 
those who had lost in tilts with Federal 
regulatory commissions were soon taking 
shots at the successful agency in par- 
ticular and the system of the adminis- 
trative process in general. 

The vast and varied responsibilities 
and duties of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission include investigations and pro- 


ceedings against unfair methods of com-. 


petition and unfair acts and practices in 
common. In the discharge of those re- 
sponsibilities and duties the FTC, soon 
after it was established during the ad- 
ministration of President Woodrow Wil- 
son, commenced an investigation of the 
practice of large steel producers charg- 
ing higher prices to some of its custo- 
mers than it charges other customers. 
It was found that the United States 
Steel Corp. was using a pricing system 
that came to be known as the Pittsburgh- 
plus system of pricing. 


At that time the United States Steel 


Corp. owned and operated steel plants 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; and 
Duluth, Minn. Under the Pittsburgh- 


plus system of pricing, the customers of 


the United States Steel Corp. located in 
Minnesota and taking delivery from the 
United States Steel Corp. plant in that 
State, nevertheless incurred delivered 
costs on their purchases equal to the 
sum of the Pittsburgh base price plus 
an amount equal to the freight from 
Pittsburgh to destination. Thus the 
system required a customer in Minne- 


sota, who bought wire fencing for farms 


or wire nails for the building of farm 
shelters, which were shipped to him in 
Minneapolis from the United States Steel 
plant in Duluth, Minn., to pay a freight 
charge thereon the same as if they had 
been shipped to him from Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The charging of that larger un- 
earned amount of freight became known 
as the charging of phantom freight. 
The customers who were fortunate 
enough to be located at or near Pitts- 
burgh, in their purchase of goods of like 


grade and quality, incurred a substan-- 


tially smaller delivered cost. In view 
of those circumstances, the FTC alleged 
and found in the Pittsburgh-plus case 
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that. the United States Steel Corp. was 
discriminating in price in violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Clayton Act, through the use of the 
Pittsburgh-plus pricing system and in 
part by virtue of charging the customers 
in Minnesota higher prices than it was 
charging customers in other locations 
for goods of like grade and quality. 

The FTC acted to stop that discrimina- 
tory practice of the United States Steel 
Corp. In that connection the FTC made 
findings to the effect that under the 
Pittsburgh-plus pricing system, the 
phantom or emergency freight paid by 
the farmers in only 11 of the Middle 
Western States amounted to as much as 
$30 million annually. The Commission, 
therefore, ordered that practice stopped. 

In April 1937, the United States Attor- 
ney General in reporting to the President 
on an extensive investigation concerning 
the use of basing point systems in the 
steel and other heavy goods basic indus- 
tries recommended that complaints re- 
garding the use of such systems be re- 
ferred to the FTC. In that connection 
the Attorney General stated: 

The administrative and quasi-judicial 
remedies in the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission may be better adapted to the 
control of the subject matter of this par- 
ticular complaint than action by the Depart- 
ment of Justice * * *, It appears therefore 
that a problem is presented which can be 
more satisfactorily investigated and dealt 
with through the more flexible remedies of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Therefore, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion instituted proceedings challenging 
the -legality of basing point systems as” 
used by all of the principal producers of 
cement and the principal producers of 
steel. 

- The Commission moved through the 
arduous task of litigating those cases.. 
It found that the pricing systems in- 
volved, in fact, substantially lessened 
competition and tended to create mo- 
nopolies, and therefore were unfair as 
a matter of law. At the conclusion of its 
proceeding against the Cement Institute, 
the Commission issued an order com- 
manding the defendants in that case to 
stop fixing prices on cement and to stop 
discriminating in prices charged for 
cement by agreement through the use of 
a basing point system of pricing. The 
Supreme Court of the United States af- 
firmed that order of the FTC during 
April 1948. 

In the meantime, the Commission was 
proceeding against other alleged combi- 
nations in restraint of trade which in- 
volved the use of similar practices. 

During the period of time that the 
FTC was engaged in its work against un- 
fair methods of competition and unfair 
acts and practices in commerce and was 
succeeding in that work as has been indi- 
cated, other Federal regulatory commis- 
sions were likewise moving forward in 
their work to protect the public interest. 
Court decisions upheld actions which had 
been undertaken by. such agencies as the 
Federal Power Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 
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tect the public interest brought an in- 


crease in the tempo of the attacks upon’ 


the agencies and upon the administrative 
law process. In the beginning the ad- 
verse criticism was leveled at the concept 
of administrative law as being the root 
of all of the trouble stirred up by the 
Federal regulatory commissions. 


Therefore, there began a concerted at= 


tack on the system of administrative law. 
That turned out to be a long fight. It 
spread to many fronts. With the pas- 
sage of time, the representatives of regu- 
lated industries enlisted the aid of their 
attorneys to help them carry on the fight. 
Some of the attorneys involved held 
memberships in the leading and highly 
respected bar associations. Some of the 
attorneys who moved to carry this fight 
for their clients against the administra- 
tive law process utilized their positions 
as members of highly respected bar asso- 
ciations to push the fight against admin- 
istrative law in the bar associations. 
Carefully and painstakingly they argued 
their case against administrative law. 
The administrative law process was 
damned as un-American. As a result 
they secured introduction of a bill which 
incorporated the legislative proposals 
drafted by the special committee on ad- 
ministrative law of the American Bar 
Association. That bill took the form of 
S. 915 in the 76th Congress, 1939. It 
failed to become law. However, another 
one based on the recommendations of the 
American Bar Association and of the 
same general import was introduced in 
June 1944, 

Out of all those proposals a new bill 
emerged in the 79th Congress. It be- 
came known as S. 7. It passed and be- 
came law in 1946. It is known and cited 
as the Administrative Procedure Act. 
In the form in which it passed and was 
enacted into law, S. T was not made sub- 
ject to any hearings in the Senate, al- 
though hearings were held on proposals 
for similar legislation in prior years. 
The hearings on S. 7 in the 79th Con- 
gress in the form in which it became 
law included testimony from two mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association. 
No representatives of the general pub- 
lic were heard. A representative from 
one of the Federal regulatory commis- 
sions, namely, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was heard. The testimony 
of that witness seriously objected to the 
judicialized administration of the var- 
ious laws provided for by S. 7. To the 
very conclusion of the consideration of 
S. 7 by the 79th Congress, members of 
the public and representatives of certain 
Government agencies continued their 
requests to be heard on the provisions of 
the bill. 

Many changes were introduced after 
the hearings had been concluded and 
before the bill was veted on in the Con- 
gress, but no hearings were held at all 
on the bill in its final form. Neverthe- 
less, at the strong urging of representa- 
tives of a number of industries which 
had been subject to regulation by the 
various agencies, the bill was enacted 
into law during June 1946. 
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The increasing success of the Federal 
regulatory agencies in their work to pro- 


Quickly it was hailed as a victory over 
the administrative law process. In the 
New York Times of Sunday, July 21, 
1946, section 3, page 1, is an article by 
John P. Callahan entitled “Industries 
Hail Curb on Agencies.” The following 
is quoted from that article: 

Utility, rail, and numerous other indus- 
tries * * * are celebrating the recent pas- 
sage of the Administrative Procedure Act 
* +» +, When the * * + bill became law 
last month, corporation counsel and company 
Officials looked back on more than 10 years 
of continuous effort * * * to remove the 
onerous problems that beset companies ap- 
pearing before these agencies * * *. - Pas- 
sage of the bill was considered a major vic- 
tory for the American Bar Association, spon- 
sor for the measure. 


One of the suggestions made by the 
critics of the administrative law process 
was a complete separation of the func- 
tions of investigation, prosecution, and 
decision into separate agencies. The 
provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of 1946 did not go that far. 
For example, it had been proposed that 
there be provided for in the law “a sepa- 
ration of functions” in the administra- 
tive law process. The critics argued that 
under our system of government the 
legislator, and the legislator alone, should 
make the law. They abhorred the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion performs semilegislative functions 
in implementing laws passed by the Con- 
gress. Likewise they criticized the ad- 
ministrative law process, because it 
provides for an administrator to make 
decisions also in dealing with those re- 
specting whom the law is administered. 
The critics argued against an adminis- 
trator making any decisions in such sit- 
uations. In other words, their argument 
was to the effect that the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, for example, should not 
set itself up as a judge in disposing of 
claims of certain pensioners. They ar- 
gued that it was all right for such a 
Board to pay out a pension in accord- 
ance with the laws passed by the Con- 
gress and in the precise amounts 
determined by the judges of courts. 
They argued that the decision in deter- 
mining the amount to be paid should be 
separated from the administrative action 
in making the payment. The arguments 
ignored the complexities and great vol- 
ume of work involved in administrative 
law as carried on by the various agencies. 

The volume of cases arising under cer- 
tain laws is very great. The Veterans’ 
Administration, the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the United States Employees 
Compensation Commission, for example, 
each adjudicates many thousands of 
comparatively small claims annually. 
The Veterans’ Administration alone 
makes determination in hundreds of 


‘thousands of cases each year and the 


Social Security Board in even larger 
numbers each year. Would it be in the 
public interest to have all of these judg- 


-ments entered by judges of the courts? 


The most striking fact that the critics 


-of the Federal regulatory agencies and 


commissions found themselves up 
against was that for many years Con- 
gress had been setting up administrative 
agencies in apparent so-called disregard 
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of the attempt to separate powers as in- 
terpreted by the critics of the adminis- 
trative law process. Moreover, the 
courts have never held legislation com- 
bining the function of the administra- 
tive law process to be in violation of the 
constitutional requirements of due proc- 
ess. Therefore, it is understandable 
why Congress when it passed the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act in 1946 did 
not dismember the Federal regulatory 
commissions and agencies, as had been 
urged. It limited its imposition of re- 
strictions on those commissions and 
agencies to requirements that the com- 
missions establish detailed sets of rules 
of practice, and then adhere to such 
rules meticulously. 

The failure of the efforts to dismember 
the Federal regulatory commissions and 
agencies only applied the brakes and did 
not halt the attacks on those agencies. 
When the move for dismemberment 
failed, the burning question became— 
who shall control these agencies? It 
became clear that the opponents and 
critics of the Federal regulatory com- 
missions and agencies did not wish them 
to remain independent and subject only 
to the control of the Congress of the 
United States, the members of which 
represent the people directly. 

The attacks on the Federal regulatory 
commissions and agencies encompassed 
attacks on the laws they were adminis- 
tering and enforcing. It is not strange 
that for the most part those attacks 
came from representatives of interests 
which had been: made the subject of 
proceedings by the agencies. An infor- 
mative record of how that attack was 
carried on against the FTC and the laws 
it administers appears in a report by 
Prof. Earl Latham, of Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., entitled “The Politics 
of Basing-Point Legislation.” ‘That ar- 
ticle appeared in the spring 1950 issue of 
Law and Contemporary Problems, Duke 
University. It has been reprinted in 
the record of hearings on price dis- 
crimination before the Select Committee 
on Small Business, House of Represent- 
atives, 84th Congress, November 4, 
1955—pages 541 to 579. That article 
and the record of the testimony—pages 
113 to 124 and 474 to 496—before the 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, presented a 
showing of some of the lobbying effort 
that was expended by persons who were 
directly employed, or otherwise repre- 
sented steel interests, in the attack on 
laws administered by the FTC. How- 
ever, in most instances the critics in 
leading their attacks on the agencies 
through writings in legal publications 


‘and in speeches failed to disclose the 


fact that they were involved as repre- 
sentatives of interests against whom the 
agencies were proceeding. 

_ One attorney, who represented a num- 
ber of parties involved in proceedings 
before the Federal Trade Commission, 
sharply criticized that agency. He had 
advocated a complete dismemberment 
of the agency with a removal of all of its 
powers and authority to proceed against 
practices which lessen competition and 
tend to create monopoly. 
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Leaders in the steel industry sought to 
build public opinion against the Federal 
Trade Commission and to assure legal- 
ization of the steel industry’s traditional 
pricing methods, even those which had 
been held to be unlawful. 

Their advocacy of legislation to legal- 
ize the steel industry’s basing point 
pricing systems resulted in the establish- 
ment of an advisory council which 
_ was supposed to advise Congress on what 

to do about the problem. 

Many of the members of that advisory 
council were representatives of parties 
against whom proceedings had been 
prosecuted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Coupled with those efforts was a plan 
to propagandize and prejudice the pub- 
lic against the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the law it administers, and the ad- 
ministrative law process. 

Attorneys who were representing par- 
ties in proceedings then pending at the 
Federal Trade Commission and involv- 
ing allegations that the delivered pricing 
practices involved in those proceedings 
were unlawful drew up a blueprint for 
thus propagandizing the public. That 
blueprint provided for an elaborate pro- 
gram to. mold public opinion. 

By this time a number of the critics 
of the administrative law process and of 
the laws entrusted to the Federal regula- 
tory commissions and agencies appar- 
ently considered that the attacks on the 
Commission and the laws entrusted to 
them were gaining popular support. 
New critics popped up. Some appeared 
in unexpected quarters. They included 
members of the bar who through such 
writings and speeches undoubtedly be- 

. came better known to would-be clients. 
Also included was Hon. Lowell B. Mason, 
one of the two Republican members of 
the FTC. He spoke frequently and be- 
fore many groups of businessmen. In 

` one of his speeches Commissioner Mason 
urged his audience to seek.advice from 
those who were openly attacking the 
Federal Trade Commission. -In that con- 
nection he recommended the advice of 
one who was known to‘advocate the dis- 
memberment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. ` 

In his attacks on the administrative 
law process and on the Federal regula- 
tory commissions and agencies, Commis- 
sioner Mason alleged that the system 
raised questions as to whether we are 
ready to throw out the window our judi- 

- cial traditions inherited from our fore- 
fathers which held all men innocent un- 
til proven guilty. 

He likened the administrative law 
process at the Federal Trade Commission 
to the system applicable in Soviet Rus- 
sia, and asserted that he was unable to 
state whether we acquired the system 


from Russia or Russia acquired the sys- © 


tem from America. 

Remarks appearing in a number of his 
speeches obviously were calculated to 
arouse businessmen against the Federal 
Trade Commission, the laws it adminis- 
ters in particular, and against the ad- 
ministrative law process in general. On 
one occasion he stated to businessmen: 

-I warn you that Government has plenty 
of trigger-happy bureaucrats who still today 
would sooner sue a businessman than eat. 
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On another occasion, before the New 
York State Bar Association, Commis- 
sioner Mason praised the then current 
movement to centralize more authority 
and power in the office of the Chairman 
and he advocated the taking away from 
other Commissioners of a number of re- 
sponsibilities and duties which had been 
entrusted to them. 

The argument against the Federal reg- 
ulatory commissions and agencies was 
continued. It was argued that it consti- 
tuted a veritable “fourth branch of the 
Federal Government.” The argument 
was increasing that these commissions 
and agencies should not remain inde- 
pendent, but that their administrative 
functions should be transferred to some 
Government department, or at least be 
made subject to the control of a chief 
administrator in each agency who would 
be under the control of the Chief Execu- 
tive in some measure. 

About that time in 1947, there was or- 
ganized and appointed “the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government.” 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover was 
made Chairman of that Commission. 
Therefore, it became known popularly as 
the Hoover Commission. On March 3, 
1949, Mr. Hoover submitted a report on 
the organization of the independent reg- 
ulatory commissions and transmitted 
therewith a report by a task force of his 
Commission on the same subject. The 
task force report thus transmitted by ex- 
President Hoover recommended some 
very significant changes which were de- 
signed to affect the administration -of 
business. in. the Federal regulatory 
agencies and commissions.. From that 
report is quoted the following: 

We recommend that the chairman of each 
commission should be designated from 
among the members by the President and 
should serve as chairman at his pleasure. 
This proposal is closely related to our recom- 
mendation, discussed in the next chapter, 
that the chairman should be recognized as 
the administrative head of the agency. 

Designation by the President provides an 
acceptable channel of communication be- 
tween the commission and the Presi- 
dent * * *, 

The second important advantage of Presi- 
dential designation is that it assists in 
achieving the objective of improving the in- 
ternal administration of the commissions. 

As explained * * * our recommendation 
is not intended to deprive the other mem- 
bers of fully equal participation in the mak- 
ing of policies and substantive decisions of 
the agency. It is only designed to center the 
administration in one member, responsible 
to the commission, to relieve the other mem- 
bers of these duties, and to assure effective 
supervision essential for expeditious han- 
dling of cases and orderly dispatch of busi- 
ness. 

The members will seldom voluntarily dele- 
gate to the chairman or any other official, 
for a substantial period, the necessary au- 
thority to perform these essential duties. 
On the contrary, where the members select 
the chairman, he is ordinarily little more than 
a presiding officer without any real admin- 
istrative role. This is the case in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, where the office ro- 
tates annually. It is also true in the Federal 
Power Commission, where the Chairman 
serves out his term as Chairman. In the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
Chairman was clearly the administrative 
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head in the early years, when the members 
usually followed Presidential wishes, in se- 
lecting him, but more recently there has 
apparently been some decline in his position. 

Even when the President names the chair- 
man, he is not always accepted as the ad- 
ministrative head of the agency. But gen- 
erally speaking, he does occupy a stronger 
position in this respect and is usually able 
to take more responsibility, especially if it 
is clear that he enjoys Presidential sup- 
port. 


Subsequently there was enacted a law 
providing for a reorganization of the 
agencies of the Government. 

By the terms of that law, the Presi- 
dent of the United States was empowered 
to reorganize, consolidate, or shift from 
one agency to another offices and func- 
tions of the Federal Government. It 
was also provided that in the exercise of 
that power the President, in making any 
changes in the organization of Govern- 
ment provided for by prior legislation, 
would submit his plan of reorganization 
to the Congress, and that the plan would 
be considered as lawful and effective 
unless rejected by the House or the Sen- 
ate, or both, within a period of 60 days. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act of June 20, 1947, the 
President on March 13, 1950, submitted 
to Congress plans providing for reorgan- 
ization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Federal Power Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the National Labor 
Relations Board. Those plans provided 
for a reorganization of those agencies in 
keeping with the recommendations 
which had been made by the Hoover 
Commission regarding the appointment 
of a permanent chairman of each by. the 
President. 

The President made it clear in his 
message to the Congress that the prin- 
cipal objectives of the plans were not 
original with him but resulted from the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 
In that connection, the President stated: 

The designation of all chairmen by the 
President follows out the general concept 
of the Commission on Reorganization |Hoo- 
ver Commission] for providing clearer lines 


of management responsibility in the execu- 
tive branch. 


By that time the original concept that 
these Federal regulatory agencies and 
commissions were arms of the Congress 
had been forgotten. The Hoover Com- 
mission had so thoroughly regarded and 
treated them as objects that should be 
made subject to the control of the Chief 
Executive, and had repeated the state- 
ment of the need as the Hoover Commis- 
sion saw it for a single control in the 
Chief Executive over all of these agen- 
cies, that no one seemed to remember 
that they were creatures and arms of the 
Congress. For example, the President 
in presenting his plans for reorganizing 
these commissions and agencies stated 
that the plans proposed a bold approach 
to the “problem of delineating responsi- 
bility for authority for the management 
of the executive branch.” 

Furthermore, it was made clear that 
the object of the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of these commissions was not only 
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to provide greater efficiency but also to 
“enable the President to obtain a sym- 
pathetic hearing of broader considera- 
tion of national policy which. he feels 
the Commission should take into ac- 
count.” 

In addition to the appointment of a 
permanent chairman by the President 
for each of the agencies, the plans for 
reorganization which were submitted 
also provided for a transfer of certain 
functions from the agencies to the chair- 
man in each of the agencies. The func- 
tions transferred to the chairman in- 
cluded the appointment and supervision 
of personnel, distribution of business 
among personnel and administrative 
units of the agency, and the use and 
expenditure of funds. However, the 
plans, as had been indicated in the 
Hoover Commission reports, apparently 
sought to provide reservation of author- 
ity to the commissions over general pol- 
icies and certain major personnel ap- 
pointments. The extent to which the 
provisions of the plans and their reser- 
vations could be, and were, reconciled 
are dealt with to a considerable extent 
in the later sections of this report. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which normally 
handles legislation pertaining to the re- 
organization of these commissions, took 
time from its busy schedule to study the 
proposals for the reorganization of the 
commissions. 'Therefore, the chairman 
of that committee, Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson, of Colorado, and his colleagues 
who were members of the committee had 
an opportunity to secure a better under- 
standing of the significance of the pro- 
posals for the reorganization of these 
commissions than did other Members of 
the Senate and the House. Consequently, 
Senator Johnson introduced resolutions 
for disapproval of the proposals for re- 
organizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and the Federal Trade Commission. 
His opposition to the plans was based 
upon his contention that they provided 
for an invasion of the functions of these 
arms of Congress and for a departure 
from “long established Congressional 
policy that regulatory agencies must be 
independent and directly responsible to 
Congress.” 

Some of the interests concerned with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations, including representatives of 
some shippers, railroads, truckers, their 
employees, and members of the Associa- 
tion of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Practitioners, representatives of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
Bar Association, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, joined with Sen- 
ator JOHNSON in opposing the proposed 
plans for reorganization of the Federal 
regulatory agencies and commissions. 

Following that opposition, the Senate 
disapproved the proposed plans for re- 
organizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. But the plans 
which had been proposed for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the Civil 
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Aeronautics Board became effective. 
Thereupon, those agencies lost the in- 
dependence they had enjoyed in the se- 
lection of Chairmen from among their 
members and in exercising control over 
administrative functions of their respec- 
tive agencies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
continues independent of the Chief 
Executive in the selection of its Chair- 
man. It chooses its Chairman and has 
control over its internal organization 
and the administration of its functions. 
To a lesser extent, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has similarly 
escaped the fate that befell the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

However, due to the fact that in the 
law creating the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission there was a provision 
for the appointment of the Chairman 
by the President, it today appears to 
be subject to the control of the Chief 
Executive to that extent. The extent 
to which certain of the interests, sup- 
posed to be regulated by the Federal 
Communications Commission, exercised 
influence over it will be discussed in 
later sections of this report. 
REORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL REGULATORY COM- 

MISSIONS AS PROVIDED FOR IN RECOMMENDA- 

TIONS OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


This section of our report will deal with 
reorganizations which were effected in 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in accordance with 
recommendations contained in reports 
which were made by the Hoover Commis- 
sion. These reorganizations placed great 
power in the hands of the Chairmen of 
these Commissions. It must be borne in 
mind that the Chairman of each of these 
Commissions and Board is appointed by 
the Chief Executive and is removable 
from the office of chairman at the pleas- 
ure of the Chief Executive. 

The reorganization of the Federal 
Trade Commission was effected, as pro- 
vided for in the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, through Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 8. 

This reorganization plan was made ef- 
fective May 24, 1950. Section 3 of the 
plan is quoted as follows: 

The functions of the Commission with re- 
spect to choosing a chairman from among the 
membership of the Commission are hereby 
transferred to the President. 


And sections 1 and 2 of the plan trans- 
ferred from the Commission to the 
Chairman the functions, as follows: 


SECTION 1. Transfer of functions to the 
Chairman: (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, there are 
hereby transferred from the Federal Trade 
Commission, hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission, to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, hereinafter referred to as the Chair- 
man, the executive and administrative func- 
tions of the Commission, including func- 
tions of the Commission with respect to (1) 
the appointment and supervision of per- 
sonnel employed under the Commission, (2) 
the distribution of business among such per- 
sonnel and among administrative units of the 
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Commission, and (3) the use and expenditure 
of funds. 

(b) (1) In carrying out any of his func- 
tions under the provisions of this section the 
Chairman shall be governed by general pol- 
icies of the Commission and by such regu-- 
latory decisions, findings, and determinations 


as the Commission may by law be authorized 
to make. 

(2) The appointment by the Chairman of 
the heads of major administrative units un- 
der the Commission shall be subject to the 
approval of the Commission. 

(3) Personnel employed regularly and full 
time in the immediate offices of members of 
the Commission other than the Chairman 
shall not be affected by the provisions of 
this reorganization plan. 

(4) There are hereby reserved to the Com. 
mission its functions with respect to revising 
budget estimates and with respect to deter- 
mining upon the distribution of appropriated 
funds according to major programs and pur- 
poses. 

Sec. 2. Performance of transferred func- 
tions: The Chairman may from time to time 
make such provisions as he shall deem appro- 
priate authorizing the performance by any 
officer, employee, or administrative unit un- 
der his jurisdiction of any function trans- 
ferred to the Chairman by the provisions of 
this reorganization plan. 


Reorganization Plan No. 9, respecting 
the Federal Power Commission, as rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission, 
was to the same effect as Reorganization 
Plan No. 8, respecting the Federal Trade 
Commission. It was also approved and 
made effective in June 1950. 

The same is true regarding Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 10, respecting the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. 

At the same time Reorganization Plan 
No. 13, respecting the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, as provided for in the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission, was 
approved and made effective. It was 
the same as Reorganization Plans No, 
8—FTIC, No. 9—FPC—and No. 10— 
SHC—regarding the transfer of the 
functions of the agencies involved to the 
Chairman and in respect to the perform- 
ance of transferred functions. That re- 
organization plan differed from the 
others only in respect to the method of 
selection of the Chairman. The Presi- 
dent of the United States had annually 
designated one of the members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to serve as 
Chairman prior to the date of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 13. 

As pointed out in an earlier section of 
this report, the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended similar reorganization plans 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Plans recommended for 
those two agencies did not become effec- 
tive because the United States Senate 
voted to disapprove the recommenda- 
tions. 

However, as in the case of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Chief Executive 
even prior to the date of the Hoover 
Commission recommendation had, and 
continues to have, the power and author- 
ity to appoint and remove from that of- 
fice the Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. To that ex- 
tent the Chief Executive exercises influ- 
ence and control over the head of that 
agency. f 
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UNHEEDED WARNINGS AGAINST THE CHIEF EXEC- 
UTIVE MAKING APPOINTMENTS OF CHAIRMEN 
TO FEDERAL REGULATORY COMMISSIONS ARE 
RECALLED 


- As has been pointed out in an earlier 
section of this report, the Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force recommendations 
submitted to the Congress provided for 
appointment of the chairmen of the Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions by the Chief 
Executive. These recommendations 
were studied by Senator Edwin C. John- 
son, of Colorado, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. As a result of this study he 
introduced resolutions in the Senate to 
disapprove Reorganization Plans No. 7 
for the ICC, No. 8 for the FTC, No. 9 
for the FPC, and No. 11 for the FCC. 
Debate and vote on these resolutions 
occurred in the Senate on May 17, 1950. 
During the course of the debate Senator 
Johnson and a few other Senators who 
had devoted time and study to the prob- 
lem warned against giving the Chief Ex- 
ecutive the power to appoint the chair- 
men of the Federal regulatory commis- 
sions. However, their warnings went 
unheeded, except to the extent that Sen- 
ator Johnson was successful in blocking 
the reorganization plans for the ICC and 
the FCC. 

' Senator Bricker, of Ohio, supported 
Senator Johnson in opposition to the 


plans for reorganizing the Federal regu- 


latory commissions. Brief statements 
made by those two Senators during the 
course of their debate on this matter 
are quoted in part as follows: 


Senator Bricker asked Senator Johnson: 

Does the Senator agree with me that if 
this reorganization plan were to be adopted, 
it would give the President almost as direct 
power over these administrative agencies, 
which are arms of the Congress, as if the 
Supreme Court had not decided adversely 
to the President in the case involving the 
removal of Mr. Humphrey in 1934? 

Mr. JoHNsON of Colorado. If we adopt this 
reorganization plan, we would completely 
reverse the Humphrey case. 

Mr. Bricker. That is my judgment, and I 

am glad the Senator agrees with me in that. 
In other words, if we were to adopt the 
President’s plan, he would be able to com- 
pletely control the activities of the Commis- 
sion through the Chairman, whom he would 
have the power to remove also, Is that not 
correct? 
. Mr. JoHnson of Colorado. If this plan goes 
through, the President can appoint the 
Chairman and he can remove him, do any- 
thing he wants to do, and the Chairman 
will be completely under his political control 
from the day he is appointed until the end 
of his term. 

Mr. Bricker. The Supreme Court held in 
1934 that the President of the United States 
had not the power to remove, because it 
would give him power over a regulatory 
agency, which, under the Constitution, he 
could not have. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Colorado. That is true. 

Mr. BRICKER. Under the plan now before 
the Senate, the Chairman would be given 
control over the money that is appropriated, 
control over the personnel, under the ap- 
pointing power of the President, which would 
be in substance exactly the same thing the 
Supreme Court said the President could not 
have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 


-Technically, it could be argued that 
the reorganization plans which have 
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been made effective regarding the Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions have not re- 
versed the holding of the Supreme Court 
in the Humphrey case. Nevertheless, it 
does appear that as a practical matter 
the effect of these reorganization plans 
has been, as argued by Senator JOHNSON 
and Senator Bricker, that since the 
President is given the power to appoint 
and remove the Chairmen at will, he has 
control over the “activities of the Com- 
mission through the Chairman.” 

The House Small Business Committee, 
in studying how these plans have worked 
out, received testimony from a number 
of members and former members of 
Federal regulatory commissions. Some 
of these witnesses served as members of 
the Federal regulatory commissions 
when the agencies selected the chairmen 
and some have served only since the 
Chief Executive has made the appoint- 
ments of such chairmen. Even the 
views of the latter, however, are im- 
portant, because while they were not in 
a position to compare the operations of 
the agencies under the two different sys- 
tems, they were able to, and some did, 
point out what is happening under the 
present system. For example, former 
FTC Commissioner Stephen J. Spingarn, 
who served as a member of the FTC until 
September 1953, in reference to the FTC, 
testified: ; ANE 

The business-policing agency is falling 
under the political domination of the White 
House. 


He strongly recommended against 
continuation of the present system 
whereby the Chief Executive appoints a 
Chairman with powers now residing in 
that office. In that connection, he testi- 
fied: 


Now, one point that is particularly im- 
portant in connection with the strong 
chairmanship is specifically the difficulty that 
the other Commissioners had in getting staff 
assistance to present their minority views 
effectively if they generally entertained 
views that were inconsistent with the Chair- 
man’s. I am talking about an institution 
now, and not individuals. 

The point is that since the staff is now 
appointed and fired and promoted and de- 
moted by the Chairman, if a minority Com- 
missioner, a Commissioner who frequently 
disagrees with the Chairman’s views, seeks 
out staff help, he finds that they are very 
unwilling and very reluctant to be associ- 
ated with him in his endeavors because they 
are afraid that they may be stigmatized; 
they may not be regarded as a member of 
the team, and that their promotional and 
other opportunities may be jeopardized. 


Former United States Senator James 
M. Mead, who subsequently served for 
a period ending in April 1953 as a Presi- 
dentially appointed Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission as provided 
for under the present system, testified: 


Mr. Meap. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I trust that my appearance 
here this morning will in nowise be con- 
strued as making a political appeal or leav- 
ing with you a partisan statement. It is true 
that I spent 20 years in the House, 8 in the 
Senate, that I served on the Small Business 
Committee, that I was a member of the 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization of 
Government, headed by the late Judge Vin- 
son, that I have had experience at the Com- 
mission before and after Reorganization Plan 
No. 8. I am going to recommend—and it 
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is really a nonpartisan recommendation— 
because first of all this Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 came from a task force of Republicans 
and Democrats, of which former President 
Hoover was the Chairman. It was trans- 
mitted.to the Congress with the recommen- 
dation of a Democratic President, President 
Truman. Congress approved 4 of them and 
did not act on 3 of them. They made a very 
serious mistake. 

I believe that the four plans they approved 
should be repealed expeditiously. I believe 
they have hindered the progress and the pro- 
cedures of these Commissions and I þe- 
lieve that a system of rotating chairman- 
ships together with a strong executive direc- 
tor who would have complete authority 
under the direction of the full Commission 
over personnel and in other kindred matters 
would be the best method of operation. 


Hon. Robert E. Freer, a Republican 
from Ohio, who served with distinction 
on the staff of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a long period of time and 
later as a member and Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, testified 
that in his view the present system pro- 
viding for the appointment of chairmen 
of Federal regulatory commissions by 
the Chief Executive is a mistake. He 
expressed the view that the best system 
is one providing for the election of the 
chairmen of the commissions by the 
members from among the membership. 
He also expressed the view the chair- 
manship should rotate-from year to year. 
In that connection he stated: 


My feeling is that the rotating chairman- 
ship is the best method of handling it. 


Former FTC Commissioner John Car- 
son testified against the present system 
and in that connection stated: 


I don’t want any organization of Govern- 
ment that exercises a judicial function to be 
subject to the dictation of the President. 


Former FTC Commissioner Albert A. 
Caretta testified against the system pro- 
viding for the Chief Executive to appoint 
the Chairman of a Federal regulatory 
commission. In that connection he 
stated: 


Consequently, if the President has the 
right to appoint him as Chairman, he has 
the right to remove him as Chairman. If 
the Chairman, to quote the vernacular, does 
not “play ball’ with the President, the 
Chairman may find himself removed from 
his position of Chairman, not as a Com- 
missioner, but as Chairman, and another 
man put in his place. So there is the dan- 
ger, that with a permanent-type Chairman, 
the Chairman will seek to comply more 
closely with the wishes of the administra- 
tion. I am talking now of the Executive, 
That should not be, because the independent 
agency, being an arm of Congress, should be 
responsible only to the Congress and to no- 
body else. So that is one danger that I see 
in the permanent-type Chairman system. 


Hon. Robert T. Secrest, present mem- 
ber of the FTC, testified: 


I would recommend taking away the power 
of the President to change the Chairman, 
and I think that if there is any threat in 
this system in the future—I am assuming 
any President who wants to get in there and 
just tear the Commission to pieces every 
other day by threatening and browbeating 
the Chairman—if he had no right to remove 
him, then he could say to anyone that he 
would be out from under any possible power 
or influence. 
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Federal Power Commissioner Claude 
L. Draper, who had served under the sys- 
tem when he and the other Commis- 
sioners selected the Chairman of that 
agency and under the system when the 
Chairman was selected by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, testified: 

Well, prior to the adoption of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 9 I think we worked more as 
a body together. 


Commissioner Draper pointed out that 
under the present system he and other 
individual Commissioners have no power 
over the appointment of personnel in the 
Commission and that with the exception 
of only a few members of the staff he and 
other members of the Commission are 
not even given the opportunity to con- 
firm the Chairman’s appointment of 
staff members. 

Former FPC Commissioner Leland 
Olds, who served as a member of that 
agency for more than 10 years and as 
Chairman for about 6 years, agreed with 
the view of FPC Commissioner Draper 
that the public interest would be better 
served if the Chairman of that agency 
were selected by the Commissioners 
rather than by the Chief Executive. 

Two Chairmen of Federal regulatory 
Commissions appointed by the Chief 
Executive, Hon. Edward F. Howrey, of 
the FTC, and Hon. Jerome K. Kuyken- 
dall, of the FPC, testified that they think 
that the present system providing for 
their appointment and the manner in 
which they have carried out the duties 
of their offices as Chairmen have made 
for more efficient operation of the agen- 
cies and for the advancement of the pub- 
lic interest. 

Likewise Hon. John W. Gwynne, a 
member of the FT'C—he is now Chair- 
man, assuming that post through selec- 
tion by the Chief Executive upon the 
resignation of Mr. Howrey in September 
1955—testified that he believes the pres- 
ent system is working more to the ad- 
vantage of the public. He testified: 

Of course I never served, Mr. Chairman, 
under anything but the present system. 

* * * ba + 

I think the bane of law enforcement in 
this country, Mr. Chairman, whether in 
agencies or in the courts, is the endless de- 
lay, the poor organization they have. 

* * + * * 

We have eliminated these delays. But we 
still have a long way to go. The Commission 
is functioning more efficiently. It is giving 
the taxpayer more for his dollar than for a 
long time, in fact ever since I have known 
the Commission. s 


Federal Power Commissioner Freder- 
ick Stueck, who had had 1 year of serv- 
ice with that agency under the present 
system, testified that he is in favor of 
the present system because under the 
prior system it was “possible for four 
Commissioners who don’t like the Chair- 
man to gang up on him and give him no 
powers whatsoever.” 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 85, Rept. No. 212), 
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which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study with respect to any matter or matters 
in the field of national monetary and credit 
policies and the financial structure, including 
(1) the status and adequacy of the existing 
credit mechanisms in the United States, (2) 
the new institutional sources of credit that 
have arisen or substantially increased since 
the enactmen* of the Banking Act of 1935, 
(3) the methods used and results of allocat- 
ing credit under conditions where restraint 
upon the total supply has to be exercised 
to prevent inflation, and (4) the impact 
of changing interest rates on economic 
growth, competitive enterprise, financing 
necessary public facilities, and inflation. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its in- 
vestigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
continental United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
and to hold such hearings, as it deems neces- 
sary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3: Strike out “and directed.” 

Page 2, line 11: Strike out “is in session.” 

Page 2, lines 12 and 13: Strike out “and 
to hold such hearings, as it deems necessary.” 
and insert “to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member.” 


DIRECT LIMITATIONS ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
yesterday introduced H. R. 6157, a bill 
to establish an agricultural program 
which imposes limitations on agricul- 
tural products directly rather than in- 
directly through acreage controls. 

I would like to say, first of all, that 
T am not a farmer. I did live on a farm 
as a youngster, but am today a farmer 
only by heart, not by practice. I have 
always been interested in the problems 
of agriculture; and while I am not as 
close to the situation as are many other 
Members, I have always recognized the 
important role of agriculture in the life 
of our Nation. 

I have never been fully convinced 
that acreage control, rigid price supports, 
or the current flexible provisions of the 
present administration are complete an- 
swers to the agriculture problem. What 
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we must work toward is control of pro- 
duction in proportion to consumption of 
an actual commodity. 

Being like the rest of us, the farmer 
naturally is interested in having a good 
income. To do this he will, with low 
parity, produce all he can in spite of 
acreage control. True, acreage control 
cuts down on the number of acres under 
cultivation. But it does not cut down 
on production for the farmer can pro- 
duce more on an acre of land simply by 
adding fertilizers. Under flexible sup- 
ports, when prices go down, the farmer 
in order to keep his income up will apply 
fertilizer and produce as much as he 
n on the land formerly under cultiva- 
ion. 

In the meantime production costs keep 
increasing; income keeps decreasing; 
and we keep accumulating greater sur- 
pluses. 

At this point I would say that I have 
never been afraid of surpluses so long 
as they are held within reasonable lim- 
its. A practical surplus is healthy for 
it assures us of food in case of a bad 
year when natural causes make the yield 
less than expected. 

My proposal does not mention acreage 
control: it relates to the actual produc- 
tion of a commodity. Under it, the Gov- 
ernment will assure the farmer of parity 
only for so much of a commodity. This 
will in turn automatically bring about 
an indirect form of acreage control. 

Of course, we recognize that a farmer 
cannot know in advance how much he is 
going to harvest from a given number 
of acres. Under this program, if he 
overproduces, he will have several re- 
courses. He might feed the grain to his 
livestock; he might hold it over for the 
next year’s quota; or he might plow it 
under, thereby building up the soil. He 
may not sell it on the open market and, 
if he does, a penalty will be imposed. 

There will be a 1 year’s carryover or 
additional allowance each year. If a 
farmer underproduces, he will be given 
an opportunity to make it up the fol- 
lowing year; if he overproduces, he will 
have the next year to make an adjust- 
ment and sell his previous year’s 
surplus. - 

I have suggested that a scale be estab- 
lished to provide that the marketing 
quota for any year will be 90 percent 
of a producer’s quota for the first year 
the law is in effect if the total acreage 
of his farm is between 1,000 and 5,000 
acres; 85 percent if the farm is between 
5,000 and 10,000 acres; and 80 percent 
if it is more than 10,000 acres. I be- 
lieve this approach is proper because 
we all know the small farmers are dis- 
appearing and large farms with absentee 
owners are coming more and more into 
being. If the trend continues, it will not 
be healthy for the future of America. 
History tells us of the tragic events in 
Europe, particularly the French Revolu- 
tion, when only a few controlled the ma- 
jority of the estates. The small land- 
owner must be encouraged and helped 
in his efforts to make a livelihood and 
to contribute to the economy of our 
great Nation. 

This program would discourage fu- 
ture large accumulations of acreage and 
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would leave the farms to the farmers 
who work the soil, live off and for the 
_soil, and not just take all they can get 
out of the soil. 

Under the program, the farmer will 
-be able to make his own decision as to 
the acreage he will use. His yardstick 
will be the amount of the produce he 
is allowed to sell. He will thereby be 
guaranteed an annual income which will 
increase his purchasing power and con- 
tribute even more to the economy of our 
Nation. 

I am presenting this program not as 
an ultimate answer to a vexing problem 
but as a possible solution to the present 
surplus problem, and, also, in the in- 
terest of the continued fertility of Amer- 
ica’s topsoil. I offer it for your consid- 
eration and study. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. VANIxK] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in consider- 
ing the independent offices appropria- 
tions bill of 1958 and the budgetary re- 
ductions which have been provided by 
the Committee on Appropriations, it has 
come to my attention that while con- 
siderable efforts are being made to re- 
duce appropriations for the several inde- 
pendent offices, very little is done to place 
some of the independent offices on a self- 
sufficient basis so that Federal appropri- 
ations may be reduced. 

There has been a great deal said on the 
floor about the elimination of the tre- 
mendous giveaway programs in which 
the Federal Government is involved. 
Most of the criticism is directed toward 
giveaway programs which are to the 
advantage of individuals, but very little 
comment has been made about giveaway 
programs which provide for extensive 
grants of service or funds to industries. 

For example, in the current budget in 
the independent offices appropriation 
budget for 1958 we find an appropria- 
tion of $8,300,000 for activities of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
While some of the work of. the Federal 
Communications Commission is public 
in nature, the greater proportion of the 
activities of the Commission are directed 
toward a regulation of the radio and 
television broadcasting industry for the 
benefit of the industry and its individual 
components. The greater part of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
budget is expended to render service to 
the radio and television broadcasting 
industry, to guarantee the freedom and 
exclusive use of channels or frequencies, 
to monitor radio frequencies and tele- 
vision channels to be sure that they are 
not encroached upon by unauthorized 
interferences with the communications 
system. Why is it that the radio and 
television broadcasting industry makes 
no contribution to the annual cost of the 
operation of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission which preserves the 
use of the television channels and the 
radio broadcasting frequencies to the 
private profit and advantage of the in- 
dividual broadcasters? 
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It seems to me that it would be good 
public business to require the private 
television and radio broadcasters, who 
hold public certificates or licenses au- 
thorizing them to broadcast, to contrib- 
ute an annual fee which bears some 
relationship to the services rendered by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. There is no justification to charge 
all of the people of the United States col- 
lectively for the preponderance of pri- 
vate service which is rendered by the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
the private radio broadcasting and tele- 
vision industry. They charge ample fees 
for the use of the television and radio 
time. They consider the certificate or 
license which they own as valuable pri- 
vate property which they sell at tremen- 
dous profits. It seems to be on the side 
of sound discretion to provide an an- 
nual charge for the license which brings 
so much profit and which is considered 
as so vital an asset by the individual 
radio and television broadcasting com- 
panies and systems. 

There are several ways of approach- 
ing the problem of the mounting cost of 
government. One is to reduce appro- 
priations and eliminate nonessential ac- 
tivities, and the other is to levy a rea- 
sonable charge on private industries 
which are rendered a valuable service 
by public commissions. 

There is no reason in the world why 
the principal cost of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, as well as other 
licensing and  certificating agencies 
should not be borne at least in part by 
the recipients or the beneficiaries of such 
public regulation. Millions of dollars 
may be saved in Federal appropriations 
through the simple device of making 
these private industries compensate for 
such services as are rendered to them 
by public agencies. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PERSONS IN OLDER AGE BRACKETS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. HENDERSON] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, I introduced a bill intended to 
increase employment opportunities for 
persons in the older age brackets. 

The reluctance of industry to employ 
persons past the age of 50 and to retain 
those employees is one of the great issues 
of our industrial civilization today. This 
trend is concurrent with medical prog- 
ress wherein American scientists and 
doctors have developed discoveries since 
1900 which have increased life expect- 
ancy by 21 years. Thus, while the pro- 
ductive life of the individual has been 


prolonged, modern employment practices _ 


have often reduced the job expectancy of 
the American citizen. With the passage 
of time, this seeming paradox has become 
one of our most pressing social problems. 
The legislation I have introduced sug- 
gests one approach to the correction of 
this problem. 

Bound up in this issue is the familiar 
pattern in American life wherein middle 
age is approached with fear and insecu- 
rity, insecurity of both an economic and 
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a psychological character. At today’s 
prices, the reason for economic distress 
needs no long discourse here. The psy- 
chological pressures of forced retirement 
often speed mental and physical decline 
far more rapidly than the mere attrition 
of age. Our mental hospitals are 
swelled by these unfortunate individuals 
who have been denied the opportunity 
for gainful employment. Their exclu- 
sion from our economic life is generally 
regarded as at least a contributory cause. 

Our social security program has offered 
some assistance. Even greater benefits 
are derived by retired persons from gen- 
erous pension plans for Government em- 
ployees and workers in private industry. 
AS praiseworthy as these programs are, 
they have a common undesirable by- 
product. Each in its way either discour- 
ages employers from hiring older persons 
or lessens the individual's initiative to 
continue a productive life. Thus, as we 
study the results of our quest for personal 
security, we must face the fact that we 
are tending to discourage initiative and 
are denying a significant proportion of 
our people from continuing a gainful oc- 
cupation. At the same time, we are 
denying the Nation the utilization of 
valuable experience and skills whieh 
many older persons possess. 

Mr. Speaker, last year we witnessed 
the reduction of the age limit for receiv- 
ing social security on the part of women. 
One of the reasons which prompted our 
action was the fact that the women are 
often the first to experience employment 
difficulties in their middle and older 
years. We know that industry and Gov- 
ernment will be called upon to pay the 
cost of this new benefit. 

We know, too, that pressures will come 
to consider a similar reduction—or even 
a greater reduction in the age limit for 
all persons to receive social security, not 
because these people want to quit work, 
but because they cannot find jobs. 
Should we continue to approach this 
problem in such a manner, the cost of 
social security will become oppressive to 
industry, employees, and to Govern- 
ment. I also believe the results will be 
unsatisfactory since income from social 
security is far from sufficient when it is 
the sole source of livelihood. Hence, 
old age assistance and public relief pro- 
grams also feel the pressures of the in- 
creasing numbers of older persons. 

The President has expressed concern 
over the unemployment of our older citi- 
zens and the social problems which have 
resulted. Studies have been made and 
are being made which point to the ex- 
tent of this evil and to the great need 
for a remedy. The letters which I and 
my colleagues receive daily from these 
so-called “unemployable” people com- 
pels us to evaluate this problem and 
work toward its solution. 

In my own district in southeastern 
Ohio, the percentage of persons over 50 
in each of the 7 counties exceeds the 
1950 national average of 22.5 per- 
cent. With one exception—Muskingum 
County—this percentage runs from 3 to 
10 percentage points higher than the na- 
tional average. This is not an isolated 
situation, but is common in many non- 
urban areas in our Nation. 
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In former years employment practices 
differed. Before the advent of our Na- 
tion’s great industrialization, more per- 
sons were self-employed, or were en- 
gaged in father and son or family-type 
enterprises. The older members re- 
tained their position at the craftsman’s 
bench or in the field because they were 
a part of management or because of 
family insistence they they be permitted 
to do so. 

Modern industrial methods have re- 
placed the old system to a substantial 
degree. Let us look at this trend in 
statistics provided by the Census Bureau. 
In our population as a whole, the per- 
centage of older persons has increased 
markedly. Between the census of 1900 
and that for 1950, persons in the age 
group from 45 to 54 increased by 171 
percent. In 1950 the age group from 55 
to 64 was 235 percent greater than in 
1900. In this same half century the 
number of persons over 65 increased by 
298 percent. While the number of our 
senior citizens almost tripled, the num- 
ber of men past 65 remaining in the 
available labor force declined from 63.2 
percent in 1900 to 41.5 percent in 1950. 

What occurs in general terms when 
our older citizens become unemployed? 
A study in 1955 gives us some answers. 
Among men having two or more periods 
of unemployment, the group from 25-44 
reached 43.6 percent while in the age 
group over 45, the figure was 50.9 
percent. 

The same study also showed that older 
persons suffer longer periods of unem- 
ployment. Of unemployed persons 
whose joblessness was longer than 15 
weeks, the 25-44 group totaled 30.1 per- 
cent. Those over 45 accounted for 42.3 
percent of the total. 

Taking April 1956 as an example, an 
analysis of seven cities—Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Miami, Detroit, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, and Worcester— 
showed that 41 percent of all job oppor- 
tunities were restricted to persons under 
45 years of age. 

Older persons encounter serious bar- 
riers to employment for a number of 
reasons. First, they are regarded as too 
slow to meet production requirements. 
Secondly, it is contended that they lack 
the skills and flexibility to meet chang- 
ing job conditions. Third, they are told 
they cannot meet the physical demands 
of the jobs. And lastly, many employ- 
ers feel that hiring them greatly in- 
creases pension and insurance costs, and 
other fringe benefits. Department of 
Labor studies, however, tend to refute 
these arguments as they are applied 
throughout all industry. 

Mr. Speaker, after studying this prob- 
lem for many months and after con- 
sultation and discussions with Federal 
agencies possessing information on this 
problem, I believe we may make real 
progress toward reversing present em- 
ployment practices by offering tax incen- 
tives to those employers who will hire 
older persons. In my bill, a formula is 
presented whereby employers willing to 
accept older persons in excess of the 
average number of such employees es- 
tablished for their kind of enterprise 
would receive such tax benefits. 
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In my bill, I suggest a tax incentive 
of 5 percent. Study by the appropriate 
committees of Congress can finally de- 
termine if that amount of incentive is 
appropriate. ‘The Secretary of Labor 
would also be directed to divide the Na- 
tion into labor areas and to classify em- 
ployers to determine the average per- 
centage of employees over the age of 
50 in the various classifications in each 
area. 

The bill provides that if the employer 
will then employ 10 percent in excess 
of the average number of persons 50 
years of age or over, of which at least 
5 percent of the additional employees 
shall be 60 years of age or over, the 
employer shall qualify for tax benefits. 
All employers who employ in excess of 
4,160 man-hours per calendar quarter 
are covered by the proposal. That num- 
ber of work hours permits an employer 
with eight or more full-time employees 
to qualify. The minimum restriction is 
placed in the bill so as to assist the 
greatest number of older persons. 

The statistics are available under the 
present practices of the Department of 
Labor and need only to be broken down 
to be used. I mention this to point out 
that the legislation would not involve 
vast expenditures of funds to initiate it. 
The Nation must be divided into employ- 
ment areas because of the difference in 
employment practices in various parts of 
the Nation. The classification of em- 
ployers is desirable since various types of 
business presently employ varying per- 
centages of older persons. The object 
of the legislation is to prevail upon all 
employers in all parts of the Nation to 
employ more older people than they cur- 
rently retain on their payrolls. 

I believe that this approach would 
achieve results which will work for the 
overall benefit of the Nation. Commit- 
tee study may disclose the desirability 
of amending the formula. I believe if 
this legislation were enacted it would 
produce a worthwhile reduction in relief 
rolls and welfare programs now held 
necessary. Similarly, we would reduce 
the number of nonproductive, nontax- 
paying older citizens. But most of all, 
it would return self-respect to many of 
our senior citizens by making them eco- 
nomically independent again. 

We concede that if the reasons for the 
unemployability of older persons are 
true, if it is more expensive to hire them, 
then this legislation will make it econom- 
ically advantageous by reducing another 
expense, the tax expense. 

This plan may produce criticism that 
a loss of Federal revenue would result. 
To this, I say it is time that we give some 
concrete thought to the reduction of 
taxes and let us reduce the cost of Gov- 
ernment to accommodate needed do- 
mestic aims. 

We must also recognize that we some- 
times create social ills through tax poli- 
cies. These ills then seem to require 
new Government programs which are so 
costly that new taxes are levied and the 
chain reaction toward socialism is per- 
petuated until bloated federalism col- 
lapses of its own pell-mell scramble to 
be all things to all people. 

Let us begin reversing this trend in 
ways which will improve American 
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standards. Let us act so that the loss in 
revenue will be more than offset by so- 
cial benefits where our tax policies en- 
courage individual initiative. The bene- 
fits accruing from a productive older 
citizenry will certainly be felt at all 
levels of Government. Let us reverse 
our pattern where, all too often, older 
citizens have no choice but to resign 
themselves to being unwilling wards of 
the state. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS IN OREGON 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
5 I brought to the attention of this 
Chamber a matter of utmost signifi- 
cance. At that time I described in de- 
tail the extensive damage which had 
been caused by a flash flood to an area 
of the congressional district which I rep- 
resent. I also drew attention to the fact 
that Brownlee Dam, which is being con- 
structed by the Idaho Power Co. on the 
Snake River, had suffered extensive 
flocding. 

Mr. Speaker, in my March 5 statement 
I expressed particular concern over a let- 
ter which I had received from the Idaho 
Power Co. This letter was dated Feb- 
ruary 26 and was received on February 
28. I was concerned because this let- 
ter was dated the day after the flood in 
my district had occurred and the day 
after the Brownlee Dam site had been 
flooded. The letter I received was signed 
by T. E. Roach, president of the Idaho 
Power Co. It was a short covering let- 
ter and enclosed with it was the Feb- 
ruary bulletin of the power company. 
The bulletin portrayed in glowing terms 
the progress which was being made at 
Brownlee and confidently predicted that 
construction work was proceeding ac- 
cording to schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, what amazed me at that 
time and what still amazes me is the fact 
that there was no mention in either the 
bulletin or the. covering letter of the 
flooding of the Brownlee Dam site. I 
find this gross oversight inexcusable, 
and it was for that reason that I brought 
this matter to the attention of the House. 

I have recenly received another letter 
from Mr. Roach which is dated March 
12. Also enclosed was a report to the 
Federal Power Commission, signed by 
Mr. R. E. Gale, vice president of the 
Idaho Power Co. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe that Mr. Roach’s most recent let- 
ter explains his February 26 letter, but 
I feel it only fair that the text of his 
latest communication should be included 
in my statement at this time. I would 
also like to submit for the record at this 
time the report to the Federal Power 
Commission which was signed by the vice 
president of the Idaho Power Co. 

IDAHO POWER CO., 
Boise, Idaho, March 12, 1957. 
The Honorable ALBERT ULLMAN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: My attention 
has just been called to page 3163 of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 5 which records 
a statement by you in the House on that 
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date to the effect that I have been guilty 
of inaccurate and false statements to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

You say in your closing sentence, “This is, 
-Mr. Speaker, a very serious matter.” If the 
charge you make were true, I would agree 
with you. However, an even more serious 
matter arises when a Member of Congress 
publicly makes a charge of the character 
which you have without support of conclu- 
sive evidence. 

Apparently, your charge against me was 
made because in my letter of February 26 
I did not include items of misinformation 
which you have seen fit to use, such as the 
following: 

“A large portion of the construction work 
was washed out.” 

“However, on the day before this bulletin 
was sent to me, and I believe to several other 
Members of Congress, Brownlee had been 
washed out, and a good share of the con- 
struction work had been washed down the 
river.” 

“I think it equally reasonable for us to 
assume that President Roach who signed this 
letter would be fully aware of the fact that 
the Brownlee Dam site was flooded and thata 
good share of the facilities were washed 
out.” 

I am at a loss to find a reasonable or 
charitable explanation as to how you, in 
Washington, could be so categorical and 
positive in statements such as those just 
quoted regarding a situation so distant and 
about which you could have no personal or 
firsthand knowledge. Therefore, I must as- 
sume that you are accepting information 
of this character from individuals who are 
either misinformed, irresponsible, or down- 
right malicious. 

The actual facts are the exact opposite 
of your statements and I enclose for your 
information a copy of the report dated Feb- 
ruary 28 to the Federal Power Commission’s 
San Francisco office, which explains in de- 
tail what took place during the period of 
high water, and particularly call your at- 
tention to the following paragraph: 

“No equipment was lost and no material 
damage was done to any part of the project 
work. The waterway which had been pre- 
pared for diversion of floodwaters through 
_the construction area is functioning very 
well, as is indicated by the attached pic- 
tures.” 

Our letter to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is accurate in every respect while your 
statement that “Brownlee has been washed 
out and a good share of the construction 
work has been washed down the river” is 
completely wrong and without any basis in 
fact. 

This then is the reason why my letter of 
February 26 contained no reference such as 
you seem to think I should have made. My 
statements to Members of Congress, whether 
oral or written, as well as to all others, have 
always been accurate and factual and I stand 
ready at all times to be fully responsible for 
such statements. By all standards of equity 
and fair play, I think I am entitled to have 
this letter and our report of February 28 to 
the Federal Power Commission inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and I trust you 
will do that. 

Incidentally, the area of real and extensive 
damage resulting from the high water to 
which you refer was to farmlands and crops 
in substantial sections of your congressional 
district rather than at Brownlee. This dam- 
age could have been avoided by appropriate 
storage at the headwaters of the offending 
streams. Certainly, the time and money 
spent in trying to blockade our authorized 
and worthwhile projects could better have 
been devoted to this very necessary and prac- 
tical relief. 

Yours very truly, - 
T. E. ROACH. 
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IDAHO POWER CoO., 
Boise, Idaho, February 28, 1957. 
Mr. W. A. FROGGATT, 
Engineer in Charge, Licensed Projects, 
Federal Power Commission, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Froccatrr: The following is a 
brief description and report on the effect of 
the recent high water which has occurred 
downstream from the Swan Falls area of 
Snake River. 

The high water in Snake River and its 
tributaries downstream from the Swan Falls 
area, during the period from Sunday, Febru- 
ary 24, through Thursday, February 28, dam- 
aged many bridges and sections of highway 
throughout the Snake River Valley in east- 
ern Oregon and southern Idaho. The floods 
originated primarily on the Powder, Burnt, 
and Malheur Rivers in eastern Oregon, and 
on the Weiser and Payette Rivers in southern 
Idaho. The flow in the main stem of the 
Snake River at Swan Falls was about 11,000 
cubic feet per second during this high- 
water period. 

The flow at the Gxbow gage below Brown- 
lee was reported at 30,000 cubic feet per 
second at 4 p. m. Sunday, February 24, and 
this increased to 38,000 cubic feet per second 
by 8 p. m. At that time instructions were 
issued to open the upper and lower coffer- 
dams in accordance with prearranged plans 
for handling high water, when the water up- 
stream from the diversion tunnel rose to a 
height which would indicate that the Brown- 
lee-Robinette highway was in danger of being 
inundated. 

The upper cofferdam was opened on the 
Oregon. side at 4:15 a. m., February 25, and 
the downstream cofferdam was ~~ opened 
shortly thereafter. The diversion of the flow 
of a part of the river through the working 
area at the Brownlee Dam was completed 
by 7:30 a. m. The Oxbow gage reading at 
about 10 a. m., February 25, was 62,000 cubic 
feet per second, and was apparently dividing 
about 50 percent through the diversion tun- 
nel and 50 percent through the working area. 

No equipment was lost and no material 
damage was done to any part of the project 
work. The waterway which had been pre- 
pared for diversion of floodwaters through 


. the construction area is functioning very 


well, as is indicated by the attached pic- 
tures. 

Our construction schedule contemplated a 
3- to 4-week suspension of core material 
placement during the passing of high water 
in the spring of 1957. The overall construc- 
tion program is on schedule at this time, and 
the date for project completion will not be 
affected by the present diversion through 
the working area, 

As the work progresses and is frequently 
checked by our engineering staff and con- 
sulting board, there is every indication that 
the excellent design standards and con- 
struction techniques developed for this proj- 
ect will result in a finished job of high 
quality and satisfactory cost. 

Attached are pictures relating to the di- 
version through the working area and news- 
paper clippings describing the flood in gen- 
eral. 

If further information is desired, please ad- 
vise me and we will endeavor to furnish such 
information. 

Yours very truly, 
R. E. GALE, 
Vice President. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not going to argue 
with Mr. Roach about how much damage 
was done at the Brownlee Dam site. We 
do know that both the upper and lower 
cofferdams have in large part been 
washed away, that the river is back in 
its old channel, and that the project 
working area is still inundated. How 
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much damage has been done? We will 
not know until the water has receded. 
Mr. Roach will not know, and I will not 
know. But I think it very important that 
we note at this time that the verbal at- 
tack which is contained. in Mr. Roach’s 
letter of March 12 at no time and in no 
way attempts to explain why his Febru- 
ary 26 covering letter and why the bul- 
letin which was also sent by the Idaho 
Power Co. on February 26 contained no 
mention whatsoever of the flooding of 
the dam site, of the opening of the cof- 
ferdams, and of the inundation of the 
channel working area. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit that this is gross misinformation 
and I still contend, as I contended in 
my March 5 statement, that this is in- 
deed a serious matter. 

Mr. Roach questions my source of in- 
formation. At the time I made my state- 
ment I had in my hand, and I have them 
with me again today, pictures of the 
Brownlee construction operation showing 
the Snake River coursing down the full 
width of its old riverbed. The channel 
excavations and facilities are completely 
flooded. Everything indicates that the 


-river is flowing exactly as it was before 


it was diverted. 

I also have with me now, as I had 
when I made my earlier statement, the 
bulletin which was sent to me on Febru- 
ary 26, showing the elaborate construc- 
tion facilities in the dry bed of the Snake. 
Mr. Speaker, at the time this bulletin was 
sent to me with these pictures, these 
construction facilities were inundated 
and the bed of the Snake was certainly 
no longer dry. A cursory look at these 
two pictures, side by side, would seem to 
be all the information necessary to sup- 
port my position. Additional support 
may also be obtained by a study of the 
aerial photos of the flooded project which 
the Corps of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, submitted for the record and 
which are now in the files of the recent 
Hells Canyon hearings held by the House 
and Senate Subcommittees on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

In the report to the Federal Power 
Commission the Idaho Power Co. states, 
“our cost schedule contemplates 3 or 4 
weeks’ suspension of corps material 
placement.” However, Mr. Roach, 
president of the Idaho Power Co., was 
quoted in the Boise (Idaho) Statesman 
of March 11 as saying: “The channel 
through the earthen barriers will be 
filled in again by July 1.” Mr. Speaker, 
I submit there is a good deal of difference 
between 3 or 4 weeks and 3 or 4 months. 
One cannot help but wonder, in the light 
of these discrepancies, whether Idaho 
Power Co. officials may also be mistaken 


when they state in their report: 


The date for project completion will not 
be affected by the present diversion through 
the working area. 


Mr. Speaker, during the FPC hearings 
on the Idaho Power Co.’s application 
for a license, Mr. Edwin A. Woodhead, 
chief consulting engineer of the power 
company, testified with regard to the 
ability of the Brownlee installations to 
withstand a flood such as occurred on 
February 25. During his testimony, it 
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was pointed out that. the Brownlee in- 
stallations would be fully protected 
from floods 4 or 5 months after the start 
of construction. It was also stated, and 
I believe the hearings will fully support 
me in this contention, that the cofferdam 
facilities would be able to withstand a 
flow of 78,000 cubic second-feet. Yet, 
the February 25 flood occurred 15 
months after the start of construction 
and had an estimated flow of approxi- 
mately 61,000 cubic second-feet at its 
peak. I have closely examined this 
testimony by the company’s engineers 
and I have found nowhere in it any ref- 
erence to any plan to open the coffer- 
dams and to flood out the working area 
in the old riverbed. Every inference 
is that construction will in no way -be 
delayed by any flow of water up to 78,000 
cubic second-feet. Yet, by their own 
admission, power company officials now 
concede that, the flow of approximately 
61,000 cubic second-feet has completely 
flooded the working areas for 3 or 4 
months. 

Mr. Speaker, I have attempted to be 
fair with Mr. Roach. I will agree with 
him that we do not know the total extent 
of the damage caused to the Brownlee 
Dam site by the recent floods. However, 
I find it difficult to passively accept his 
refusal to even admit that a flood had 
occurred at Brownlee when he sent this 
initial information to me on February 
26. I could have understood his desire 
to minimize the damage, but to fail to 
even mention it when the water was 
flowing through the cofferdams, and the 
old riverbed and construction facilities 
had been inundated, is Inexcusable as far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would like 
to refer briefly to the final paragraph of 
Mr. Roach’s March 12 letter. I can well 
understand Mr. Roach’s desire to divert 
attention from his own backyard, but I 
think that before he accuses me of lack 
of concern for flood-control projects on 
lesser streams within my district, he 
more carefully examine my record. He 
will find that I have shown grave con- 
cern for the flood-control needs of my 
area. Certainly, he will find that I have 
always stood for the full and complete 
multipurpose development of all our 
rivers, both on the main stream and the 
tributaries. That is what the fight at 
Fells Canyon is all about. 


SALK VACCINE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes to make an important statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, we recall 
2 years ago the most dramatic and im- 
portant announcement made of the dis- 
covery of what became known as Salk 
vaccine, an announcement which gave 
hope and faith to so many people of this 
country who might be stricken with fear 
of this great dreaded disease, poliomye- 
litis. 

It will also be remembered that in the 
1955 Congress we enacted a temporary 
program of grants for the purchase of 
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polio vaccine, and for administrative 
costs. The original act set February 15, 
1956, as the cutoff date for availability 
of grant funds, but this date was later 
extended to June 30 of this year. Fur- 
thermore, the Congress has appropriated 
a total of $53,600,000 to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 

On March 6, Dr. L. E. Burney, Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
was before our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and stated that 
although there is considerable variation 
in the status of program advancement 
among the several States, the program 
as a whole, is substantially on schedule. 
This was on March 6. 

He further said that a recent canvass 
of State health agencies showed all 
States expect to have their vaccination 
programs completed or so far advanced 
that substantially all grant funds will 
have been expended by June 30 of this 
year. 

As chairman of the committee, I asked 
Dr. Burney what the polio vaccination 
program was at this time. He said: 

The Congress enacted this act in 1955 for 
the purpose of providing funds to assist the 
States and Territories in utilization of the 
Salk poliomyelitis vaccine in the most sus- 
ceptible age groups. It provided funds for 
the purpose of purchasing of the vaccine and 
a small amount for administrative costs in 
carrying on the vaccine programs. 


He further stated the age groups were 
limited by the act to those under 20 
years of age and pregnant women. Of 
course, we knew this. Then I asked the 
doctor, “In other words, those people 
were to have free vaccinations?” To 
which he answered, “Yes.” 

Then I asked, “How many applica- 
tions,” and he answered, “For all three, 
if they came in and wanted to have those, 
all three injections.” 

Actually the Congress in passing this 
act considered that the Federal part 
should approach about 38 percent of the 
total population in this age group under 
20, and pregnant women. 

I give you this background as I now 
feel the House should be advised of an 
important change of events. 

On that day, March 6, I asked Dr. 
Burney, “Do we have plenty of Salk vac- 
cine to meet the needs of this country?” 
He responded at the time, “We do; yes, 
sir. We also know from the manufac- 
turers that several of them are stepping 
up their production for the year.’ For 
example, he said that the projected re- 
leases of one of the companies will ex- 
ceed by 10 million cubic centimeters for 
the first 6 months of this year what they 
produced for the whole 12 months of last 
year. 

“Let me say that we do not know what 
the demands will be’’—and I am quoting 
Dr. Burney—‘“in view of the American 
Medical Association’s sponsorship of the 
vaccination program, or what the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis requirements will be, but we antici- 
pate that there will be sufficient vac- 
cine to carry on these programs.” 

You can imagine the consternation 
when 2 days later I received a call from 
the Public Health Service advising me 
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that they regretted very much to an- 
nounce that the shelves of the manufac- 
turers of this country are completely 
clean, that there were no vaccines in 
supply to meet the demands of the peo- 
ple, and we are just now coming into 
the polio season. 

This, I think, is an important an- 
nouncement to the American people, 
and I wish to include a letter with my 
remarks addressed to me under date of 
March 13, 1957, by the Surgeon General 
in explanation of this sudden and imme- 
diate change in such an important pro- 
gram. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Interstate Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

DEAR MR. Harris: Thank you for giving me 
an opportunity to amplify the information 
regarding the vaccine supply situation that 
I gave to your committee at the hearings on 
March 6. 

The demand for poliomyelitis vaccine has 
risen sharply since January 1 of this year. 
As a result of relatively low vaccine usage 
during the fall and early winter months, 
there was a backlog of 25,886,000 cubic centi- 
meters of vaccine in the unshipped inventory 
of vaccine manufacturers on January 1, 1957. 
This inventory of unshipped vaccine has now 
been exhausted as a result of vaccine ship- 
ments during the intervening months in 
amounts approximately as follows: January, 
11 million cubic centimeters; February, 16,- 
500,000 cubic centimeters; March (through 
March 8), 8,600,000 cubic centimeters. 

These monthly shipment rates compare 
with approximately 5 million cubic centi- 
meters shipped during December and ap- 
proximately 3 million cubic centimeters 
shipped during November. 

The large increase in demand which has 
taken place during the last 2 months is very 
encouraging in that it means that additional 
millions of individuals will have received one 
or more injections of vaccine well ahead of 
the poliomyelitis season. The current esti- 
mate is that approximately 51 million indi- 
viduals have now had at least one injection 
of vaccine. Of these, approximately 44 mil- 
lion are individuals under 20 and pregnant 
women, and approximately 7 million are in 
older age groups. In total, we estimate that 
approximately 30 percent of the individuals 
under 40 years of age have now had at least 
one injection of vaccine. 

Vaccine production during the first 2 
months of 1957 has been lower than vaccine 
production in previous months. In Janu- 
ary, for example, approximately 5,200,000 
cubic centimeters of vaccine were released 
and in February approximately 5 million 
cubic centimeters were released. Vaccine re- 
leases during the last 4 months of 1956 have 
averaged approximately 8 million cubic cen- 
timeters per month. 

We anticipate that vaccine will continue to 
be released from the manufacturers at regu- 
lar intervals and in substantial quantities 
during the coming months. Vaccine releases 
for the remainder of March are estimated at 
approximately 5 to 6 million cubic centi- 
meters. During April, we expect that re- 
leases will be more than double this amount 
and that vaccine releases during May and 
June will be somewhat lower than for April. 
By the end of June, it is expected that about 
180 million cubic centimeters will have been 
released since the inception of the vaccina- 
tion program. 
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` The enclosed press release gives additional 
details about the situation and includes our 
recommendations on how communities can 
best proceed with their vaccination programs. 
If there are any significant changes in the 
vaccine supply outlook, we shall, of course, 
keep your committee informed. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. E. BURNEY, 
Surgeon General. 


I shall also include in the RECORD a 
release of the Public Health Service to 
the public in order that you might know 
what the Public Health Service had to 
say in explanation of this sudden and 
immediate change. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks and 
to include the letter referred to and the 
release of the Public Health Service. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

(The release of the Public Health 
Service is as follows:) 


The Public Health Service reported today 
that the supply of poliomyelitis vaccine has 
tightened considerably in the past few weeks. 

A surplus which had piled up on manu- 
facturers’ shelves has now been sold and a 
number of communities have reported they 
are unable to obtain immediately all the 
vaccine they expect to use in their vaccina- 
tion programs. 

Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General of 

the Public Health Service, said: “It is ap- 
parent that the public is responding in sub- 
stantially increasing numbers to the ap- 
peals of the American Medical Association, 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, the Public Health Service and other 
groups to be vaccinated. We are pleased that 
available supplies are being used more 
rapidly. 
- In some communities the supply is low 
at present and some communities will con- 
tinue to experience difficulty because of the 
inability of manufacturers to fill their 
orders immediately. Other communities re- 
port the supply of vaccine on hand is suf- 
ficient for their current demands. 

Some of the communities which were un- 
able to fill their orders immediately had sub_ 
stantial supplies on hand but were seeking 
to build up additional quantities before 
starting large-scale vaccination campaigns. 

Dr. Burney said the Public Health Service 
is recommending three steps to obtain most 
effective use of the vaccine between now and 
the summer months. 

“First, if supplies are limited, preference 
should be given to immunization of the 
priority group under age 20 and pregnant 
women. 

“Second, local communities should begin 
their programs with first injections as sup- 
plies become available without waiting to 
accumulate sufficient reserves to complete 
second and eyen third injections. 

“Third, if planning groups would stagger 
the dates of community vaccination drives, 
particularly in large cities, that also would 
help to even out available supplies.” 

Dr. Burney said that he had written the 
manufacturers about 2 weeks ago calling 
their attention to the increase in demand 
and urging that they do everything possible 
to increase production. 

So far about 141 million cubic centime- 
ters have been released. Production esti- 
mates by manufacturers indicate that about 
180 million cubic centimeters will have been 
made available for use by July 1. 

Production during January and February 
amounted to about 10 million cubic centi- 
meters. It is expected that 6 to 8 million 
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cubic centimeters will be released this month 
and almost twice as much during April. 

Shipments of poliomyelitis vaccine during 
February set a record for the second suc- 
cessive month, 

The manufacturers reported they shipped 
16.5 million cubic centimeters (doses) dur- 
ing February, compared with 11 million 
cubic centimeters in January, the previous 
peak, and 5 million cubic centimeters in 
December. 

The total amount of vaccine shipped so 
far in 1957 is about 35 million cubic centi- 
meters compared with 77 million cubic cen- 
timeters for the entire year of 1956. 

The rapid increase in demand has elim- 
inated the backlog of vaccine which began 
to pile up on manufacturers’ shelves last 
August due to public apathy in getting 
vaccinations. The surplus reached 26 mil- 
lion cubic centimeters by January 1 and 
was reduced to 15 million cubic centimeters 
by February 15. 


ST. LAWRENCE COSTS RISE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George M. Humphrey, warning of a 
hair-curling depression, has touched off 
a debate relative to economy. 

Although the Secretary’s statement is 
cited by many as the basis of curtailing 
Federal expenses, he has steadfastly re- 
fused to tell us where curtailments may 
be made. 

From February 4 through March 14, 
the General Education Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
has been hearing testimony for and 
against various proposals to authorize 
Federal aid for school construction. 
During that time the program has been 
described as inflationary, and we have 
heard Secretary Humphrey’s position 
over and over and over again with the 
suggestion that huge cuts be made at the 
expense of our boys and girls. _ 

One of Mr. Humphrey’s pet projects, 
however, is seldom mentioned as infia- 
tionary. In the 83d Congress, thanks to 
the intense efforts of Mr. Humphrey, this 
Congress authorized one of the most use- 
less and dangerous boondoggles in this 
country’s history—the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

I might point out parenthetically that 
if West Virginia, among other States, 
were not faced with the loss of jobs which 
will result from this project, it is pos- 
sible that we would not be in here seek- 
ing assistance to build necessary class- 
rooms. 

When this boondoggle was before the 
Congress, many of us pointed out that 
the estimated expenditures of the proj- 
ect Mr. Humphrey recommended would 
not begin to cover the ultimate cost to 
our taxpayers. But that did not stop 
Secretary Humphrey from pulling every 
string in his command to win votes for 
this measure which would benefit, among 
a few other favorites, the M. A. Hanna 
Co., which he ran before coming to 
Washington, 
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The New York Times for Monday, 
March 18, contains a news item indi- 
cating that on one segment of the proj- 
ect the lowest bids received were almost 
78 percent higher than the engineers’ 
estimate. 

Unfortunately the people who have 
been coming to Washington urging econ- 
omy at the expense of the welfare of 
our boys and girls have, so far as I have 
been able to notice, raised no objection 
to the ever-increasing costs of this proj- 
ect which only means dollars and cents 
profits for a few large corporations. 

Now if Mr. Humphrey is really serious 
about cutting the budget, let him halt this 
useless waste of taxpayers’ money. I, 
for one, shall resist every attempt to 
make the boys and girls of this country 
feel the brunt of economy so long as 
things like this are being financed. 

I include the news item from the New 
York Times as a part of my remarks: 


HIGH SEAWAY Bips THREATEN A DELAY— 
CHANNEL Costs ARE INDICATED AT $14 MIL- 
LION MORE THAN ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATE— 
Four STEPS UNDER STuDY—OFFICIALS May 
UsE CANADIAN OR ARMY EQUIPMENT—FUND 
RISE DOUBTED 


Syracuse, March 17.—An official of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
revealed here today that bids for the biggest 
single construction project on the seaway 
were $14 million in excess of the engineers’ 
estimate. 

The official said that unless the snarl 
could be unwoven, both the seaway and the 
connected power project could be delayed 
for weeks. ii de 

The seaway official declared, “We don’t 
know where we’ll go from here.” 

The engineers’ estimate on the dredging 
of the south channel of the seaway south 
of Cornwall Island was $18 million. But the 
lowest bids. received earlier this month 
amounted to $32 million, the official said. 

In Washington, Edward R. Place, director 
of information for the corporation, said the 
job had been advertised in five sections to 
attract bidders. An earlier attempt to con- 
tract the work failed when no bidders came 
forward by the terminal date of January 22. 

This time, he said, several bids for one 
section, involving. overland dredging, were 
below the Government estimate of $3,873,- 


. 300. But the overall bids were so far in ex- 


cess of estimates that they were rejected. 
There are four possible ways to solve the 
problem, he said. 


FOUR ALTERNATIVES FACED 


The four alternatives, as he saw them, 
were: 

1. Turn over the South Channel project to 
Canadian Ontario Hydro. Canadian equip- 
ment and labor would be used and costs 
would be cut, perhaps in half. 

2. Use equipment of the Army Corps of 
Engineers. The equipment would have to 
be assembled from distant points like 
Panama, 

3. Request additional Congressional ap- 
propriations to cover the difference between 
original estimates and bid figures. 

4. Readvertise for bids, hoping American 
contractors offer to do the job cheaper. 

Time is of the essence, the spokesman as- 
serted. He pointed out that the Barnhard 
Island phase of the project was expected to 
be in operation next July and the South 
Channel was to be ready for use then, or 
the entire seaway would be choked off for 
lack of an adequate course south of Corn- 
wall Island. 

Mr. Place indicated that there was little 
possibility of turning the work over to Cana- 
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dian concerns. He said that in the more 
recent bidding invitations had been sent to 
19 Canadian companies. None submitted 
bids, either for the whole job or for any 
section. 

Pending in Congress is a request for $30 
million more for the seaway. Congress prob- 
ably would not look kindly on a request for 
$14 million more. 


May I say this news release concern- 
ing the St. Lawrence Seaway mentions 
the fact that in addition to the $110 mil- 
lion we authorized in the way of a bond 
issue, they are in this budget now before 
the Congress asking for $30 million more 
and they are contemplating asking for 
$14 million additional, making a total of 
$44 million in this budget as added cost 
to the St..Lawrence Seaway, when we 
were given to understand that the only 
obligation this country would assume 
was the original $110 million which we 
authorized in the bond issue. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. GREGORY (at the request of Mr. 
SPENCE) for an indefinite period on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. AnpERSOoN of Montana (at th 
request of Mr. METCALF) for an indefinite 
period on account of illness, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisia- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

_ Mr. VANIK, for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. HENDERSON, for 30 minutes today. 

Mr. ULLMAN, for 15 minutes today and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 
` Mr. Jowansen, for 30 minutes tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Price and in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. ARENDs and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. REvss in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Moss (at the request of Mrs. 
Buiircu and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mrs. 
BLITCH). 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


< The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S.323. An act to amend. section 334 (e) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, relating to increased allotments 
for durum wheat. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 21, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


633. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the audit of the activities of the Corps of 
Engineers (Civil Functions), Department of 
the Army, and the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, Department of the Interior, in 
the Arkansas, White, and Red River Basins, 
including the Whitney project, Texas, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, pursuant to 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting and Audit- 
ing Act of 1950 (31 U.S. C. 67); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

634. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
section 201 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, relative to the terms of 
office of Board members”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

635. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to stating that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
has been made of the lands in the Webster 
Unit, Solomon Division, Missouri River Basin 
project, Kansas, and that the lands to be 
irrigated are susceptible to the production 
of agricultural crops by means of irriga- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

636. A letter from the executive secretary, 
American Chemical Society, transmitting the 
annual report of the American Chemical 
Society for the calendar year 1956, pursuant 
to Public Law 358, 75th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

637. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, to extend the period during which 
an application for a disability determina- 
tion is granted full retroactivity, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows:. 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3988. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide more flexibility in refinancing loans, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 210). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 5206. A bill to 
authorize and direct the Postmaster General 
to estimate for each fiscal year certain ex- 
penses incurred by, and losses in revenues 
to, the Post Office Department, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
211). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
_Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 85. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Currency 
to conduct studies and investigations, and to 
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make inquiries, relating to the operation of 
the monetary and credit structure of the 
United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
212). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 6183. A bill to repeal the cabaret tax; 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BAUMHART: 

H. R. 6184. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 6185. A bill to amend ‘the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to increase all annui- 
ties payable to individuals 70 years of age 
or over, to increase the yield of investments 
made from the railroad retirement account, 
and to make available a portion of such 
account to establish a new program of hous- 
ing for retired railroad workers and other 
elderly persons; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 6186. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 with respect to the 
cessation by an individual of service to a 
person other than an employer, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6187. A bill to amend section 7 (a) 
of the Natural Gas Act, so as to grant to the 
Federal Power Commission additional au- 
thority to require natural-gas companies to 
extend their transportation facilities to areas 
not already being served by them; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6188. A bill prohibiting lithographing 
or engraving on envelopes sold by the Post 
Office Department, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6189. A bill to amend section 305 (f) 
of the National Housing Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 6190. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H.R. 6191. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to extend the 
period during which an application for a dis- 
ability determination is granted full retro- 
activity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REED: 

H.R. 6192. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to extend 
the period during which an application for a 
disability determination is granted full retro- 
activity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 6193. A bill to amend the act of June 
19, 1956 (70 Stat. 296) by deleting the re- 
quirement that the property described revert 
to the United States if it is not used by the 
State of New Mexico for the training and 
support of the National Guard of New Mex- 
ico; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R.6194. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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H.R.6195. A bill to require that all agree- 
ments and understandings respecting the im- 
portation of foreign goods, entered into with 
foreign countries or their citizens, shall be 
reduced to writing and made public; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 6196. A bill to eliminate the mainte- 
nance by the United States of perpetual ac- 
counts for unclaimed funds, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6197. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase to 24% percert 
the multiplication factor for determining an- 
nuities for certain Federal employees engaged 
in hazardous duties; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 6198. A bill to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R.6199. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 6200. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to treat casualty losses sustained after the 
close of a taxable year as having been sus- 
tained during the taxable year; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KING: 
H. R. 6201. A bill to amend the Internal 


Revenue Code of 1954, to remove certain fire- 


arms from taxation and registration; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 6202. A bill to exempt certain sales 
by semipublic institutions from the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 6203. A bill to increase the special 
assistance authorization available to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
the purchase of mortgages insured under 
title VIII of the National Housing Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 6204. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Randall Dam on the Missouri River and 
for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Crow Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 6205. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified condi- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

; By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6206. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. R. 6207. A bill to authorize certain im- 
provements on Chartiers Creek in the city 
of Washington and the township of Canton, 
Pa., for flood-protection purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

_ H. R. 6208. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6209. A bill to increase the equip- 
ment maintenance allowance payable to 
rural carriers; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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H. R. 6210. A bill to facilitate the regula- 
tion, control, and eradication of plant pests; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 6211. A bill to readjust postal classi- 
fication on educational and cultural mate- 
rials; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 6212. A bill to provide for national 
scholarships for college and university un- 
dergraduate study; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 6218. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, so as to provide 
increases in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R. 6214. A bill to repeal Public Law 
769 of the 83d Congress, entitled “An act to 
prohibit payment of annuities to officers and 
employees of the United States convicted 
of certain offenses, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 6215. A bill to alleviate conditions 
of excessive unemployment and underem- 
ployment in depressed industrial and rural 
areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. TEWES: 

H.R. 6216. A bill to amend section 307 
(d) of the Communications Act of 1934, to 
provide that radio broadcasting licenses 
other than television broadcasting. licenses 
shall be issued for a term of 5 years; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6217. A bill to provide an additional 
judge for the district of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 6218. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act to increase by an addi- 
tional one-half percent the annuity compu- 
tation formula for determining annuities for 
certain Federal employees; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURDICK (by request) : 

. H. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a National Shrine Commission to select 
and procure a site and formulate plans for 
the construction of a permanent memorial 
building in memory of the veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution 
relative to raising the standard of living of 
the American Indian; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. Con. Res. 156. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to inviting Spain to become a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. Con. Res. 157. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. Res. 207. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6127; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

, By Mr. DENNISON: 

_H. Res. 208. Resolution requesting the 
House Office Building Commission to report 
to the House with regard to the feasibility of 
deferring or abandoning the construction of 
the additional House Office Building and the 
remodeling of the existing House Office Build- 
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ings, including certain related projects; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mrs. KEE: 

H. Res. 209. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Ways and Means to investigate 
and study the administration of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H. Res. 210. Resolution requesting the 
House Office Building Commission to report 
to the House with regard to the feasibility 
of deferring or abandoning the construction 
of the additional House Office Building and 
the remodeling of the existing House Office 
Buildings, including certain related projects; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 


rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. BARING: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Nevada, in full recogni- 
tion of the success of the Boy Scouts of 
America, requests the Congress of the United 
States to give full support and endorsement 
to the Boy Scouts of America and the Fourth 
National Jamboree to be held at Valley Forge 
Park, Pa., July 12 to 18, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Minnesota 
urging the Congress to adopt an agricultural 
policy to foster family-sized, owner-operated 
farms, passed by a vote of 94 to 4, on March 
15, 1957; to the Committee on Agriculture, ~~~ 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: j 

H. R. 6219. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Schmalz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : . 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 6220. A bill for the relief of Itzhak 

Schwartz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 6221. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Brig. Gen. Manus McCloskey, 
United States Army, retired, to the grade of 
major general on the retired list; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6222. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Bernardo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6223. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Ansuini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 6224. A bill for the relief of Grete 
Misch Germack; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 

H. R. 6225. A bill for the relief of Albert 

Chenet; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 6226. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Kostek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 6227. A bill for the relief of Monika 
Dunkl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6228. A bill for the relief of Rivka 
Glesser; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 6229. A bill for the relief of Eusebio 
Ruiz Ibarra; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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H. R. 6230. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Terracina; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
H.R. 6231. A bill for the relief of Felipe 
Ruiz Ibarra; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6232. A bill for the relief of Luis 
Nunez Casas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6233. A bill for the relief of Rosendo 
Cerda Sepulveda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6234. A bill for the relief of H. W. 
Nelson Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 6235. A bill for the relief of Rose 
Ying-Shen Ching; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


149. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of 20 citizens 
of Williamsport, Pa., and vicinity urging the 
Congress to pass legislation taking alcoholic 
beverage advertising off the air and out of 
the channels of interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

150. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Mrs. 
Mary Barr and other residents of Star Route, 
Uniontown, Pa., favoring enactment of leg- 
islation which would prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and its broadcasting 
over the air; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

151. Also, petition of the Kenyon Circle of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
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Asbury Methodist Church, Uniontown, Pa., 
favoring enactment of legislation which 
would prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and its broadcasting over the air; ta 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

152. Also, petition of Mrs. Clara Shoaf and 
other residents of Perryopolis, Pa., favoring 
the enactment of H. R. 301, H. R. 1009, and 
H.. R. 1111, which legislation provides that 
no air carrier shall serve alcoholic beverages 
to passengers while in flight; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

153. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
faithful navigator, Long Island General As- 
sembly, Knights of Columbus, Woodside, 
N. Y., reaffirming its 1955 and 1956 support of 
the principles of the proposed Bricker 
amendment to our Federal Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Some Fresh Air in the Fish and Wildlife 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for the last 
4 years conservationists have been greatly 
worried at the steady erosion in morale 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior.. This ero- 
sion has been due to the attempts by the 
administration to destroy the merit sys- 
tem in the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
to replace its top career civil servants 
with political spoilsmen. 

For more than 30 years prior to 1953, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and its 
predecessor, the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture, were 100 per- 
“cent career civil service agencies. Staffed 
with men and women of unusual skill 
and devotion from top to bottom, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service was an effective 
and dedicated branch of the Govern- 
ment, 

THE SPOILS SYSTEM 

Then early in 1953, shortly after Pres- 
ident Eisenhower took office, began the 
degradation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The top 4 positions in the Serv- 
ice—Director, Associate Director, and 2 
Assistant Directors—were placed under 
schedule C, which meant that the 
career civil servants holding these posi- 
tions were fired and replaced by political 
appointees. 

The effect of this raid on the Service 
was utterly destructive of morale within 
the Service, and recruitment from with- 
out. In quick succession at least 8 top 
career conservationists of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service resigned, including Dr. 
Paul Hickie, Acting Chief of the Branch 
of Wildlife Research; Dr. Albert Day, 
Assistant to the Director; his assistants, 
Clarence Cottam and Dr. John L. Kask; 
Dr. Logan Bennett, Chief of the Branch 


of Wildlife Research; Dr. Durward Allen, 
Acting Branch Chief; Dr. Joseph Lin- 
duska, also Acting Branch Chief; Ernest 
Swift, Assistant Director. 

CONGRESS RECOGNIZES THE SERVICE 


The deterioration in the morale of the 
Service was quickly reflected in a dete- 
rioration in administration. The Serv- 
ice capitulated to the duck-baiting in- 
terests. It allowed an unprecedented 
horde of leases in the wildlife refuges. 
It let the program of acquiring wildlife 
refuges drag to a halt. 

Congress last August 8, 1956, enacted 
into law Public Law 1024, the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, designed to restore 
the morale and effectiveness of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The act specified 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service should 
contain only two political appointments, 
the Assistant Secretary of Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife and the Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife, both to be ap- 
pointed by the President with Senate 
confirmation. The intent of the act was 
that all lesser positions in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service should be restored to 
civil service. 

THE NOVEMBER 27, 1956, LETTER 


Hardly had the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956 become law when the Depart- 
ment of the Interior moved to subvert it. 
Earlier, in 1953, the Department had 
taken the 4 top Fish and Wildlife posi- 
tions from civil service and put them 
under the spoils system. Now, by a letter 
to the Civil Service Commission of No- 
vember 27, 1956, signed by B. Otis Beas- 
ley, Administrative Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department 
requested that 12 career positions in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service be taken from 
civil service and made political appoint- 
ments. Of these 12 positions, 6 were 
vital line civil-service positions in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—Director, As- 
sociate Director, and Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
and of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, respectively. This request 
would have increased from 4 to 6 the 
number of key Fish and Wildlife Service 
Officials to be removed from civil service. 


On January 24, 1957, I called to the 
attention of this House the Interior De- 
partment’s further onslaught against the 
civil service. I pointed out the happy 
omen that on January 2, 1957, Ross 
Leffler, a nationally known conservation- 
ist, had been appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary for Fish and Wildlife, and expressed 
the hope that Mr. Leffler. would, upon 
learning the facts, rescind the Interior 
Department’s November 27, 1956, letter 
and instead fill the top positions accord- 
ing to the merit system. 

The next day, January 25, 1957, I wrote 
Mr. Leffler. After referring to the No- 
vember 27, 1956, request of the Interior 
Department, my letter stated: 

If the Civil Service Commission concurs in 
this request, it seems to me, such action 
would not only deal a severe blow to the 
morale of the career men in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and hamper future recruit- 
ment, but go counter to the intent of the 
last Congress when it passed Public Law 1024, 
approved August 8, 1956. 

CIVIL SERVICE RESTORED 


I have now been informed that on 
March 13, 1957, a second letter has gone 
forward signed by B. Otis Beasley, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, withdrawing the request of Novem- 
ber 27, 1956, for the transfer of 12 posi- 
tions, including the 6 key-line positions 
referred to above, from the Civil Service 
to political appointment. Instead, the 
letter asks that only three positions be 
placed under schedule C—special as- 
sistant and administrative assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife, and special assistant to the 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. 
Since both the Assistant Secretary and 
the Commissioner are properly political 
appointments, confirmed by the Senate, 
the request for 3 confidential assistants 
to these 2 political officials, on other than 
a civil-service basis, is justified. The 
March 13, 1957, letter furthermore abol- 
ishes the 5 political appointments set 
up in 1953. 

The net result of all this is a com- 
plete victory, for the time being at least, 
for the conservationist principle in the 
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Fish and Wildlife Service. Under the 
March 13 letter, all key-line positions in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, up to the 
purely political level of Assistant Secre- 
tary and Commissioner, are placed under 
civil service, which is where they should 
be. There is still a need for the enact- 
ment of H. R. 3650, a bill to prevent fur- 
ther tampering with these positions, but 
for the moment the civil-service prin- 
ciple has been vindicated. 

I want to give full credit to Assistant 
Secretary Ross Leffler for redeeming the 
integrity of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Although he has been in office for 
only a few weeks, he has already gone 
far to restore morale in the Service. I 
know that Secretary Leffler will find 
those of us who have criticized the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the bad old days 
now happily past will be equally quick 
to applaud and help him in his forward- 
looking administration of the reinvig- 
orated Service. 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bil 
Item Illustrates the False Economics of 
the Administration’s Power Partnership 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
‘is today considering final action on the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1958. One of the defense re- 
search installations which is covered in 
this bill is the Ames Laboratory in Cali- 
fornia. This installation utilizes a rath- 
er extensive amount of electric energy. 
As a matter of fact, the estimated needs 
for fiscal year 1958 amount to 432 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. Funds are included 
in this bill for purchasing this amount. 
Now, the reason I am interested in this 
particular item is because of its relation- 
ship to Secretary Seaton’s recent rec- 
ommendation that the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. be allowed to develop the 
power facilities of the Trinity River 
project. 

The Ames Laboratory purchases all the 
energy it can from the Federal Central 
Valley project because it can obtain such 
energy at a very low rate. The remain- 
ing needs must come from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. For the fiscal year 
1958 the testimony given the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee indicates that half 
of the energy needed by the installation, 
or 216 million kilowatt-hours will have 
to be purchased from the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. Testimony given the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee further indi- 
cates that the installation will have to 
pay about 13 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
this energy purchased from the com- 
pany, aS compared to 5 mills for the 
energy purchased from the Central Val- 
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ley project, or a difference of 8 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. Based on these figures, 
216 million kilowatt-hours would cost 
the Federal Government $1,728,000 more 
from the P. G. & E. than from the Federal 
project. 

Now the point is this: At the same time 
the Federal Government is paying this 
excessive electric energy cost for operat- 
ing one of its own installations, the ad- 
ministration is recommending that Cen- 
tral Valley project power facilities which 
could supply this energy be developed by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. There is 
a growing indication, and this is an ex- 
ample, that Secretary Seaton has greatly 
underestimated the financial losses to 
Federal installations and public agencies 
which would result from acceptance of 
his Trinity project recommendation. 


Economy in Government but Not at Ex- 
pense of Humanitarian Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the thing 
which has worried me most about the re- 
cent remarks by Secretary Humphrey, 
indicating that he and the President had 
sent Congress a rough draft budget, has 
been the possible use to which those re- 
marks might be put. I am interested in 
economy in government and have voted 
a number of times this year for cuts in 
appropriations. However, the chamber 
of commerce in an article reported in the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star on 
Friday, March 15, 1957, has apparently 
seized upon the size of the present budget 
and the remarks of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as being an invitation to elimi- 
nate certain very important programs. 
The chamber of commerce advocates do- 
ing away with the Federal aid to States 
for school construction, and Federal con- 
tributions to the States in the amount of 
some $850 million in 1957, and $1,049,- 
000,000 in the proposed 1958 budget for 
Federal contributions to old-age assist- 
ance. 

Those contributions are some of the 
best and most important features of the 
budget. They make possible a $60 a 
month payment by the States to aged 
needy, of which $39 is furnished by the 
Federal Government. The danger of this 
situation is aggravated by the fact that 
the States at present are having an ex- 
tremely difficult time finding new sources 
of revenue. The effect of this proposal 
will be to do away with or very substan- 
tially curtail payments of old-age as- 
sistance by the States. -The best that 
can be hoped for if the proposal of the 
chamber of commerce goes into effect is 
that old folks will witness a very substan- 
tial reduction in the amount of their old- 
age assistance payments. I am surprised 
and shocked to see that the chamber of 
commerce would come out with such a 
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proposal. It becomes clear to me that 
the big budget talk of which the chamber 
of commerce has made so much, is not a 
genuine desire for lessening Federal ex- 
penditures, but rather is a hope to do 
away with worthwhile programs like old- 
age assistance and Federal aid to States 
for school construction. In effect the 
chamber of commerce is striking at the 
youth and aged of this country. We can 
well expect to find that the next subject 
for attack will be existing Federal 
school-aid programs, assistance for 
school-lunch programs, social security, 
Federal grants for hospital construction 
for research and health, and a multitude 
of other important, humanitarian pro- 
grams. 


New Republicanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald today, March 20, 1957. 
The article entitled “Weeks, on TV, Will- 
ing To Cut Budget, Insists, at Hearing, 
on Keeping It All,” follows: 


To PARE or Nor To PakE—WEEKS, ON TV, 
WILLING To Cur BUDGET, INSISTS, aT HEAR- 
ING, ON KEEPING IT ALL 


Members of a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee yesterday said Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks backed down under ques- 
tioning from his televised suggestion that 
Congress could cut his budget by $50 million. 

“He wants us to leave it all in the bill,” 
Representative PRINCE PRESTON, Democrat, 
of Georgia, told the House. PRESTON said 
Weeks supported every item in the new 
budget, including grant funds that he char- 
acterized Sunday as Federal handouts to the 
States. 

PRESTON said his subcommittee called 
Weeks for questioning after he said on a 
broadcast Sunday that Congress could knock 
$50 million out of the $804 million budget 
for his agency by eliminating projects it 
authorized last year that the Department 
did not request. 

“They have added that on to what we 
asked for,” Weeks said on the telecast. “And 
I think if they want to start economizing, 
they can start right there.” 

PRESTON said the subcommittee, which had 
heard from Weeks earlier, recalled him yes- 
terday to ask where the cuts could be made. 

“Upon direct questioning, he didn’t want 
to take it out at all,” Preston said. “So 
here we have a Cabinet member saying one 
thing to a TV audience for public consump- 
tion and another thing when he comes be- 
fore a Congressional committee.” 

According to PRESTON, Weeks told the group 
what he referred to was $42.5 million in air- 
port aid and $7.5 million for construction 
of forest roads. Authorization for this 
spending was passed by Congress last year 
and President Eisenhower included funds to 
finance the work in his budget for the new 
fiscal year. 

PRESTON accused Weeks of “trying to put 
the monkey on the back of Congress” in dis- 
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cussing possible savings in President Eisen- 
hower’s record $71,800,000,000 budget. 

He pointed out that the Commerce De- 
partment is seeking 28 percent more funds 
than Congress allowed the agency for the 
current year. 


Control of Fairbanks, Morse Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been drawn to the possible 
effect of a proxy fight for control of Fair- 
banks, Morse Co., one of the oldest, suc- 
cessiul industrial companies in Illinois, 
headed by Robert H. Morse, Jr., a dis- 
tinguished Illinois citizen whose family 
founded the company. ‘This proxy fight 
and its possible results are of great pub- 
lic interest in my State. One of the com- 
pany’s principal operating plants and 
several thousand of its employees reside 
in Illinois and its main office is in 
Chicago. 

In its campaign to take over con- 
trol of Fairbanks, Morse Co., Penn-Texas 
Co., a holding company for Leopold Sil- 
berstein, has resorted to newspaper ad- 
vertisements directed to officers and em- 
ployees of the company. ‘There is nor- 
mally no harm in using such ads to get 
a message over to readers of the press, 
but many of the particular persons to 
whom these ads are directed are legally 
protected against improper representa- 
tions as stockholders of Fairbanks, Morse 
Co., under its employees stock purchase 
plan. 

The advertisements are of question- 
able legality, because Securities and Ex- 
change Commission rules prohibit the 
solicitation of proxies through the use 
of advertisements or other communica- 
tions containing predictions as to future 
market values, earnings, or dividends 
which may mislead stockholders into 
giving up their proxies. 

It is also illegal under the SEC rules 
to make claims prior to a stockholders 
meeting regarding the results of solici- 
tation of proxies. But these rules seem 
to have had little effect in the campaign 
by Penn-Texas Co. to take over the man- 
agement of the long-established and con- 
servatively managed Fairbanks, Morse 
Co. 

The local advertising used in every 
State where Fairbanks, Morse plants are 
located has sought to reassure the offi- 
cers and employees that their jobs will 
be secure under Penn-Texas manage- 
ment. The advertisements make vague 
references to Penn-Texas financial con- 
dition by citing the gross 1956 sales fig- 
ures for the several companies it con- 
trols, but omits even a general state- 
ment of earnings for the same period. 
Gross sales is no measure of a company’s 
financial position. Mr. Silberstein has 
been repeatedly challenged by Mr. Morse, 
president of Fairbanks, Morse Co., to 
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publish the Penn-Texas operating state- 
ment for 1956 but has thus far responded 
only with a promise to issue an earnings 
statement in the future. There is no 
assurance that any earnings statement 
will be issued before Fairbanks, Morse 
shareholders are asked to vote upon the 
management for the future. Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. enjoys excellent employee and 
stockholder relations. The only con- 
ceivable purpose of the advertisement 
used by Mr. Silberstein is to create fric- 
tion and misunderstanding to the detri- 
ment of the Fairbanks, Morse Co. 

What does it matter that Penn-Texas 
seeks to control Fairbanks, Morse and 
why should Congress be interested. But 
it does matter, and Congress should be 
interested. 

During the twenties the acquisition of 
control of sound companies by large 
holding companies resulted in extensive 
losses to public securities holders and 
employees. The abuses of the twenties 
were intended to be controlled by the 
establishment of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and arming it with 
various statutes, including the power to 
regulate the solicitation of proxies for 
companies listed on national exchanges. 

The present Fairbanks, Morse proxy 
struggle for control of the company 
brings into question whether the various 
devices used by Penn-Texas disregard 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
rules governing such contests. 

It is very significant that on the same 
day Penn-Texas used the newspaper let- 
ter advertisements to officers and em- 
ployees. Mr. Silberstein publicly claimed 
that control of Fairbanks, Morse had al- 
ready been won by Penn-Texas and pre- 
dicted the company would double its 
profits under new management by Penn- 
Texas. 

One question of prime interest to Con- 
gress in this case is the effect of using 
foreign sources to finance the stock pur- 
chases for Penn-Texas without knowing, 
or being able to find out who is the real 
owner of the funds provided. Yesterday, 
George E. Sokolsky pointed out in his 
column in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald that there is a tremendous 
amount of money loose in the world, 
some of which is “hot money” going 
through a process of legitimization. Mr. 
Sokolsky points out that all of the “hot 
money” reaches the American borrower 
from an intermediate legitimate source, 
such as a Swiss bank or through Ameri- 
can banks with such connections. Thus, 
the borrower has the advantage of an 
intermediate arrangement which makes 
it possible for him not to know who the 
actual beneficiary or rightful owner of 
the money is. 

Acquisitions of shares of Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. by Silberstein have been ar- 
ranged behind a cloak of foreign secrecy 
and possibly intrigue. This raises seri- 
ous questions as to who may actually be 
behind the campaign to take over Fair- 
banks, Morse Co. 

It is a matter of great public interest 
for the SEC to get all the facts as to the 
identity of persons who originally pro- 
vided the shares and the arrangements 
that made them substantial profits by 
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selling to Swiss sources. In turn, it is of 
prime importance to know whether there 
were any prior arrangements for sale or 
contract for sale to Silberstein or Penn- 
Texas. 

These questions are properly subject 
for SEC inquiry. I am sure the Commis- 
sion will make a thorough investigation 
of all of the questions raised in this proxy 
battle before it permits stockholders to 
choose the management for Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. for the next year. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s Advertising 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
direct special attention to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s current advertising 
and public-relations campaign in Cali- 
fornia, aimed at depriving the residents 
of my State and district of the full bene- 
fits of their vested rights in the Trinity 
River project authorized by the 84th 
Congress. 

The current high-priced, high-pres- 
sure advertising campaign of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. to sell its so-called 
partnership plan to the people of north- 
ern California in connection with the 
Trinity River development is the most 
brazen I have ever seen undertaken by 
anyone at any time. It is akin to an 
attempt to convince millions of people 
that white is really black after all. 

The ads are loaded with distortions 
of fact, half truths, false assumptions, 
and outlandish juggling of figures. They 
are cunningly designed to justify the 
taking away of a most valuable public 
resource, and allow its resale to the peo- 
ple at a fat profit to the utility company. 

I do not propose to sit silent while 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. attempts 
to sell the people of my district this © 
partnership fairy tale about the Trinity 
project. Actually if the company’s plan 
goes through, the Government would 
pay all but a small part of the entire 
project, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
would get the lion’s share of the bene- 
fits and the user would pay in full for 
those benefits. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. makes 
much of the claim that if it is permitted 
to utilize the falling waters of the Trinity 
for the production of power, it will pay 
large sums in State, local, and Federal 
taxes and that other water develop- 
ments, such as the San Luis project, can 
be built in whole or in part with the 
benefits gained under the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. plan. This is a deliberate 
effort to fool and delude the power and 
energy users of California. 

What shocks me most about the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s deceptive adver- 
tising campaign, however, is that it is 
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being conducted at the expense of. the 
power-buying public. The utility com- 
pany does not actually lay out a dollar 
in this vast and expensive advertising 
campaign. 

Not only does the homeowner, farmer, 
and businessman using electricity pay 
for these ads, but if the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. plan goes through, every 
single item of cost involved in this part- 
nership venture will also be paid by the 
consumer. 

I am convinced that the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co.’s design on the Trinity 
project foreshadows something even 
bigger—a future attempt on the part of 
this utility to take over the federally 
owned Central Valley project power fa- 
cilities from Shasta Dam in the north of 
California to Friant Dam in the south. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is per- 
mitted to buy the falling water of the 
Trinity, it will be a reversal of more than 
50 years of Federal power policy. Ever 
since the Reclamation Act of 1902 it has 
been the established policy of the United 
States that electric power and energy be 
disposed of to consumers in such man- 
ner as to encourage its widespread use 
at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with sound business principles. Addi- 
tionally, the policy has been to give pref- 
erence for public power to public agen- 
cies, municipalities, and cooperatives. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. part- 
nership plan is approved, current prefer- 
ence provisions of the law could not be 
complied with and preference agencies 
would be required to pay $86 million 
more for power and energy over the 50- 


year period of repayment than under 


Federal development of the project. 

In the event that the San Luis unit of 
the CVP now proposed for authoriza- 
tion is constructed, preference customers 
would have to pay a total of $118 million 
more for energy. : 

The CVP, of which Trinity is an inte- 
gral part, was not constructed for profit- 
making purposes, but to meet the needs 
of the people of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys for water, flood control, 
and low-cost electric power. Water 
rates are set by the Federal Government 
according to the ability of the farmers 
to pay. Sale of public power helps keep 
these rates down. 

As presently operated the CVP is an 
integrated system of dams, reservoirs, 
canals, distribution systems, power- 
plants, and powerlines, all designed for 
comprehensive development of the Cen- 
tral Valley. Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s 
so-called partnership would set apart 
one unit of the CVP, the Trinity project, 
and operate it on a different basis from 
all the rest. 

This is neither efficient nor sensible. 
To permit the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
to get away with its scheme to grab Trin- 
ity power would mean the end of public 
power in California, and probably in the 
Nation. 

There is another point I should like 
to mention. Under the P. G. & E. pro- 
posal, the project plan of operation 
would provide for releases of water to 
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maximize the power and energy produc- 
tion. The proposed contract includes a 
very detailed schedule of releases de- 
signed to produce the maximum amount 
of power and energy for integration into 
the company’s overall power system. | 

Theoretically, the water needs of the 
project would retain priority. However, 
any time the Federal Government could 
not meet the schedule of releases for 
power because of interference with water 
consumptive use requirements, the Fed- 
eral Government would have to pay the 
company penalties for such noncompli- 
ance with the schedule. 

I have strongly urged the citizens of 
the Third Congressional District not to 
be deluded by the specious promises of 
the P. G. & E., but to ascertain for them- 
selves the facts in the Trinity River con- 
troversy before it is too late to preserve 
their rights. 


Some Concrete Goals for United States 
Policy in Middle Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an article by me en- 
titled “The Hope of Europe,” which is 
contained in the April 1957 issue of the 
Progressive: 


THE HOPE OF EUROPE 
(By Henry S. REUSS) 


The people’s rejection of Soviet tyranny 
throughout Middle Europe demonstrates 
once more that there is no finality to des- 
potism. Neither years of Communist indoc- 
trination nor the use of Soviet tanks and 
bayonets have succeeded in keeping the cap- 
tive peoples immobile. 

Nothing about Middle Europe is stationary, 
in fact, except the position of the United 
States Government. For years the adminis- 
tration has talked loudly of liberation. The 
1952 Republican platform promised to re- 
place the Democrats’ “negative, futile, and 
immoral policy of containment” by a pro- 
gram which would “set up strains and 
stresses within the captive world.” News- 
paper advertisements depicted a uniformed 
General Eisenhower swearing “upon my 
honor, as a fighter for freedom, before God, 
I will work for liberation.” In January 1953, 
Mr. Dulles said he “would use the Voice of 
America to help stir discontent and to let 
the Poles, Czechs, and others know that they 
have this country’s support,” and talked 
encouragingly of “air drops to aid such peo- 
ples.” All this caused headshaking by sober 
people like Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, who 
warned that “the so-called policy of libera- 
tion is a very tricky and dangerous one.” 

Big talk about “liberation by air drop” 
died last November 4, with the pathetic un- 
answered S O S5 for Western help from the 
free Hungarian radio. 

Within a few days, on November 14, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was saying, “But I must 
make one thing clear: the United States does 
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not how and never has advocated open rebel- 
lion by an undefended populace against a 
force against which they could not possibly 
prevail.” Simultaneously, the State Depart- 
ment let it be known that the captive na- 
tions must not go too far too fast toward 
freedom. At his December 18 press confer- 
ence, Secretary Dulles denied that this coun- 
try was contemplating negotiation for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Central 
Europe. On hearing this, according to the 
London Economist’s Hungarian correspond- 
ent, “the people of Budapest cursed Mr. 
Dulles; and the security police, their peace of 
mind restored, resumed their activities.” In 
January, President Eisenhower turned down 
Prime Minister Bulganin’s November 17 offer 
to negotiate the European question on the 
basis of mutual troop withdrawals. And in 
March the administration let the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly session run out without at- 
tempting to add to its agenda the question of 
the threat to world peace posed by ferment 
in the satellites. 

Whether because of a guilt complex stem- 


“ming from the bankruptcy of its own “libera- 


tion by airdrop” talk, or from a general lack 
of creative imagination, the administration 
remains immobile on the Middle Europe 
question. Meanwhile, there is emerging 
from the Democratic side of Congress the 
outline of what a responsible opposition is 
supposed to produce: an alternative policy. 
Such a policy rejects the role both of saber 
rattler and of dazed and passive bystander. 
In the Senate, MIKE MANSFIELD of Montana 
set the framework in a thoughtful speech on 
January 29: 

“Our interest with respect to Eastern 
Europe and even the Soviet Union itself is 
not merely in the tearing down of tyranny 
* * * Our fundamental interest is in the 
building up of stable, responsible, and hu- 
mane governments, peaceful governments, 
which can take their rightful place in a 
peaceful Europe and in a world at peace.” 

In December, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
had called for more detailed discussions on 
the establishment of a demilitarized zone. 
And a group of 12 Democrats in the House 
(HUGH J. Apponizio, THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
CHARLES A. BOYLE, JOHN D. DINGELL, TORBERT 
H. MACDONALD, EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, HENRY 
S. REUSS, GEORGE M. RHODES, PETER W. Ro- 
DINO, JR., JAMES ROOSEVELT, B. F. SISK, 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR.) had written the Pres- 
ident suggesting some concrete goals for 
United States policy-in revolution-torn Mid- 
dle Europe, based on our own revolutionary 
ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness: 

“1. Life: To. bring an end to the threat 
of war in Central and Eastern Europe. A 
road toward that goal: creation of a demili- 
tarized area, without the capacity to make 
aggressive war, for 1,000 miles from the 
Rhine to Russia’s historic boundaries, with 
the demilitarization and the security of the 
area guaranteed by East and West. 

“2. Liberty: To free the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe from foreign occupation 
or domination; to confirm their right to free 
elections, free speech, free worship, the civil 
liberties, protection for minorities; and at 
the same time to guard against the rebirth 
of totalitarianism from any quarter. A road 
toward that goal: embedding these human 
rights in the constitutions of the liberated 
states, with an international guaranty of 
their preservation. 

“3. The pursuit of happiness: To hasten 
the economic and social progress of the lib- 
erated areas, and to provide an alternative 
to the old nationalistic rivalries for. terri- 
tory and resources. A road toward that goal: 
encouraging (by such steps as economic aid 
under international auspices) regional fed- 
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eration and economic integration in Central 
and Eastern Europe.” 

Let us look at the effect of such a pro- 
posal upon the United States, upon our 
NATO allies, including Western Germany, 
upon the captive nations, and finally upon 
Russia herself. 

First, how will it serve the national in- 
terests of this country? Brute military 
force is the single most important factor 
behind Soviet control. To secure the with- 
drawal of Russia’s troops to her own borders 
would at one stroke remove the greatest 
daily threat of atomic war and rescue an area 
which is essential to Communist plans for 
world domination. Thus our great object 
must be to rid mid-Europe of Russian sol- 
diery. 

Since war has rightly been excluded as a 
method of attaining this object, and since 
do-nothingism will do nothing, a proposal 
for negotiation is essential. It was pressure 
and negotiation, after all, which got the 
Russians out of Iran in 1946 and broke the 
Berlin blockade in 1949. 

A Russian troop withdrawal would obvi- 
ously require as its price a somewhat parallel 
Allied withdrawal. The exact measure of the 
price is subject to much debate. But a 
Western withdrawal to the Rhine, as pro- 
posed, would leave us our major air bases, 
and still provide room for all the United 
States troop strength presently in Europe. 
In view of the proposed shrinking of NATO 
ground forces in Europe in any event, it seems 
shortsighted to allow them to be depleted 
without at least attempting to get something 
in exchange for the depletion. 

But how can you trust the Russians? As 
for getting out, you don’t have to trust them: 
unless they get out, no cigars. As for stay- 
ing out, there would be guaranties by NATO 
on the one hand and Russia on the other of 
the security of the demilitarized areas, in- 
cluding Germany. Just as now, a violation 
of its pledge by Russia. could be the subject 
of retaliation by the West—but with two im- 
portant differences. First, a general settle- 
ment would reduce the present tensions 
which might lead to Russian aggression. 
`- Second, a Russian aggression would have to 
start, not from East Berlin or Mecklenberg 
or Thuringia as at present, but from hun- 
dreds of miles east, on Russia’s own border. 

Now, what of the reaction of our NATO 
allies to the proposal? How does it serve 
their interests, and what view are they likely 
to take of it? - In fact, the relaxation of ten- 
sions seems a much more immediate need to 
the Western Europeans than to us, insulated 
to some extent by the Atlantic. The specter 
of a Germany divided or reunited with 
unrestricted armaments, deeply troubles 
Britain, France, and other European coun- 
tries which remember vividly the two recent 
world wars. Even in Germany—if my im- 
pression from recent conversations with 
dozens of German visitors is accurate—there 
is strong sentiment that cuts across right, 
middie, and left that Germany’s best chance 
of greatness lies in peaceful statesmanship, 
not armed might. It is a rare German who 
would assert publicly that reunification in 
freedom and Russian troop withdrawal wouid 
not be a good trade for a self-imposed arms 
restriction. Such approval as you find for 
German rearmament is often couched in the 
statement: “America wants German rearma- 
ment, so we go along.” 

Not only would such a proposal suit the 
interests of our NATO allies. There is con- 
siderable evidence that their leaders recog- 
nize this, and are willing to act on it if we 
give them a chance and let them know that 
the subject is not out of bounds for dis- 
cussion. French and British spokesmen have 
from time to time talked about troop with- 
drawals and demilitarized zones. 
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Tt is true that until. recently Chancellor 
Adenauer admitted no possibility of dis- 
cussing the question of “thinning out” of 
troops. But recently he has changed his 
mind, at least until the elections next Sep- 
tember. The Eisenhower administration’s 
refusal to propose a negotiation, so far as it 
stems from fear of undermining the Chan- 
cellor’s campaign for reelection, seems mis- 
guided. The proposal asks for a united Ger- 
many restricted to defensive armaments, as 
a first step toward world disarmament. It 
does not ask for a Germany that is neutral, 
or one that could not aline itself with a con- 
tinuing NATO to the extent of its restricted 
military abilities. It is thus not identified 
with either the position of the German Social 
Democrats or with that of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democrats. In any event, 
the position of government and opposition in 
Germany has moved much closer on the issue 
of a negotiated reunification. 

It is important to consider the question of 
German reunification and liberation of the 
satellites together. Unless a basis for settling 
the Oder-Neisse territorial question between 
Germany and Poland is presented as part of 
a central European settlement. Poland 
might oppose a pullback of the Red army 
because she feared future designs on the 
territory by a reunited and possibly rearmed 
Germany. Moreover, the Oder-Neisse prob- 
lem, if unresolved, would continue to haunt 
prospects for peace generally. 

An Oder-Neisse compromise would be a 
lot easier if set in the framework of a mid- 
die Europe in which nationalism is played 
down. If the ultimate order for a free mid- 
dle Europe is to embrace economic integra- 
tion and federation, it should be possible to 
find a solution for these territories—perhaps 
by a division between Poland and Germany, 
perhaps as an autonomous member of some 
larger federation. If all can share in the 
economic benefits, it is no longer so neces- 
sary to national pride that each country seek 
to expand its boundaries. 

But what of the captive peoples, who 
cannot speak up for themselves? They have 
already spoken, most eloquently, in the 
streets of Budapest. The one great lesson 
of Hungary’s agony is that the spirit of 
human liberty seems able to continue even 
through 1984. Whoever has fought to con- 
quer middle Europe in the past has found 
that the spirit for freedom of its people can 
never be shaken, that their individualism is 
a passionate belief. 

But national freedom alone—Wilson’s 
“self-determination”—is now recognized as 
a will-o’-the-whisp. The states of middle 
Europe in an atomic world cannot possibly 
revert to 1919 nationalism in a military or 
economic sense. 

Demilitarization of the area with security 
guaranties from East and West is no longer 
anathema to nations which could defend 
themselves only for minutes under modern 
armed attack. A demilitarized Finland has 
succeeded in preserving its national sov- 
ereignty in spite of its location next to the 
Soviet Union. When the Polish workers 
issued their manifesto at Poznan and asked 
for withdrawal of Russian troops, they 
sought not reincarnated Polish forces but 
forces of the U. N. instead. 

Just as a middle European nation cannot 
be self-sufficient in defense, it cannot be 
self-sufficient in economic life. A workable 
solution must protect the great cultural 
heritages of Poles and Czechs, Hungarians 
and Slovaks by supporting them in a going 
economy. And that means economic inte- 
gration, free movement of goods and people, 
and the steady development of regional in- 
stitutions—stimulated if need be by Western 
economic aid. Such a regional federation, 
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based on the free consent of the people con- 
cerned, could ultimately look toward volun- 
tary association in appropriate matters with 
larger units of the free world. For instance 
adherence to the Council of Europe could 
help lead toward an ultimate political and 
economic unification of Europe that would 
revive the dream of Dante. 

This middle European goal of national 
freedom, of language, customs, and cultures, 
coupled with an international look to de- 
fense and economics, would surely be em- 
braced by the democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of these peoples as soon as they 
have the power to speak. 

Finally, we must ask whether Russia would 
accept such a proposal. Until we try, no 
man can tell. But the timeseemsripe. The 
satellites, once thought firmly in the Krem- 
lin’s grip, have shown they are ready to turn 
their guns east, not west. Even within 
Russia, the post-Stalin collective leadership 
has not been able to silence the inquiring 
minds of the youth which it has gone to such 
pains to educate. 

These new elements—independent thought 
in Russia and weakness in the satellites— 
may induce a breakthrough of a new Russian 
leadership if a sense-making proposal were 
presented. 

And surely the proposal answers the real 
Russian need. It would minimize the threat 
of atomic war, which Russia should want no 
more than we. In return for getting out of 
the badly sagging satellites—and gaining a 
little reputation for good behavior among 
its slipping Afro-Asian clientele in the bar- 
gain—Russia would get assurance against 
what she considers to be the military threat 
of a rearmed middle Europe, including Ger- 
many. This assurance could be made even 
stronger if it were backstopped by a recipro- 
cal ground and air inspection system for the 
demilitarized areas, and if a European se- 
curity treaty were adopted by both East and 
West. The guaranties of human rights in 
the liberated states would be guaranties 
against iron guardist tyranny as well as 
against Communist tyranny. And economic 
internationalism in middle Europe would in- 
sure Russia of a trading area very much in 
her interest. Indeed, the proposal has such 
real advantages for Russia’s legitimate inter- 
est that we need to remind ourselves that 
our primary objective is not making things 
difficult for Russia but producing a peacefu 
world. ; 

But suppose Russia rejects such a proposal. 
Still, we are vastly ahead for placing it on 
the record. America cannot remain silent 
on the kind of middie Europe we want to 
see emerge from the long nightmare of com- 
munism. The responsibilities of world power 
require that we define our aim, in time and 
so clearly that all men may paste it in their 
hats. Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points, by pre- 
senting the Allies’ blueprint. for a future 
world order, did much to counteract the 
spurious Bolshevik peace offensive of 1918 
and to halt the march of communism. Con- 
trarily, in World War II the Allies’ failure to 
announce a policy for postwar Germany oth- 
er than the negative policy of unconditional 
surrender was, in the words of Hanson Bald- 
win, “the biggest political mistake of World 
War II * * * it discouraged opposition to 
Hitler, probably lengthened the war, cost us 
lives, and helped to lead to the present abor- 
tive peace.” 

Our vision of a free middle Europe should 
be made known. For once known, it can 
begin to mold events—by encouraging the 
captive peoples and by giving the Russians 
an alternative. The times cry for a fresh 
policy, but the administration sits idle, 
afraid to seize the moment. Before another 
such opportunity presents itself, a new Stalin 
may arise, and it will be too late. 
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Stephen Foster Memorial at White 
Springs, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 
Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most beautiful spots in Florida 


is the Stephen Foster Memorial in White 
Springs, in my Congressional district. 
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Here on the banks of the beautiful 
Suwannee River we have a most attrac- 
tive building that houses many of the 
mementos connected with Stephen Fos- 
ter. I cordially invite my colleagues and 
their friends to visit this beautiful site 
when next they go to Florida. White 
Springs is located on United States 
Highway No. 41, and it is fast becoming 
one of Florida’s most attractive shrines. 

Many interesting programs are held 
at the Stephen Foster Memorial through- 
out the year. Musical programs featur- 
ing the songs of Stephen Foster are at- 
tracting increasing attendance and in- 
terest. 


M arch DY 


I am delighted to note that Mrs. 
Eisenhower, Mrs. George Humphrey, 
Mrs. George Allen, and Mrs. Eisenhower’s 
mother, Mrs. Dowd, visited the Stephen 
Foster Memorial on Friday, February 15, 
for about 2 hours. I appreciate the fact 
that these gracious ladies expressed their 
enjoyment of their visit. 

On next July 4, we plan to dedicate 
the memorial tower and carillon. I know 
this will be a great occasion for our 
people in that area of the State, and I 
hope it is possible for many of our friends 
from all over the country to be with us 
on that occasion. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 21, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we turn to Thee with 
grateful hearts, that Thou dost richly 
fill our lives with blessings unnumbered 
and vast. We thank Thee for homes to 
share, for kindred to love, for friends to 
cherish, and for a place of service to 
fill, a work in the world to do. Forbid 
that we should walk through Thy beauti- 
ful werld with unseeing eyes—and that, 
even as Spring trips north with rustling 
shade, and when all Thy creatures of 
the bird chorus greet the morning with 
songs and shouts of joy, any of us should 
wear a cheerless and unresponsive face 
as we sit in the seat of the scornful. 

Strengthen within us the faith that 
deep in the heart of all things good is 
the urge to grow and blossom, and that 
no ugly force of evil can ever defeat the 
irresistible climb of man to a better and 
a brighter world. Use us, we pray Thee, 
to lift our generation a little nearer to 
that golden goal. We ask it in the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, March 19, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint res- 
olution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 


H. R. 13. An act to amend sections 323, 
331, 334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and 
to add a new section to, the Bankruptcy Act 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H.R. 110. An act to amend section 372 of 
title 28, United States Code; 

H. R. 277. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” to 
provide for a statute of limitations with re- 
spect to civil actions; 

H. R. 1562. An act for the relief of Maj. 
John P. Ruppert; 


H. R. 2401. An act to provide for the recon- 
veyance of certain land to the city of Spear- 
fish, S. Dak.; 

H.R. 2822. An act to repeal certain pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, relat- 
ing to professional examinations for pro- 
motion of medical, dental, and veterinary 
officers of the Army and Air Force; 

H. R. 2950. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Emery A. Cook; 

H. R. 3028. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain female members of the Air Force, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3235. An act to establish a peacetime 
limitation on the number of lieutenant gen- 
erals in the Marine Corps; 

H.R. 3513. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the entitlement to 
reenlistment under certain circumstances of 
certain former officers; 

H.R. 3818. An act to provide for the main- 
tenance of a roster of retired judges avail- 
able for special judicial duty and for their 
assignment to such duty by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States; 

H. R. 4271. An act to provide that the Del- 
egate from Alaska in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States may be a 
member of the Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission; 

H. R. 4939. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain property of the United States locatcd in 
Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau Sub- 
port of Embarkation, to the Territory of 
Alaska; 

H. R. 6070. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 279. Joint resolution authorizing 
the procurement of an oil portrait and mar- 
ble bust of the late Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the recognition of the Altar of the 
Nation, located in the Cathedral of the Pines, 
Rindge, N. H., as a memorial to all American 
war dead; and 

H. Con. Res. 115. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 


the enrolled bill (S. 323) to amend sec- 
tion 334 (e) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, relating to 
increased allotments for durum wheat, 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, or placed on the cal- 
endar, as indicated: 


H. R. 13. An act to amend sections 323, 
331, 334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and 
to add a new section to, the Bankruptcy 
Act approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H.R.110. An act to amend section 372 of 
title 28, United States Code; 

H.R. 277. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” to 
provide for a statute of limitations with re- 
spect to civil actions; 

H.R. 1562. An act for the relief of Maj. 
John P. Ruppert; 

H. R. 2950. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Emery A. Cook; 

E. R. 3028. An act to provide for the re- 
lief of certain female members of the Air 
Force, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3818. An act to provide for the main- 
tenance of a roster of retired judges avail- 
able for special judicial duty and for their 
assignment to such duty by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2401. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain land to the city of 
Spearfish, S. Dak.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 2822. An act to repeal certain pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, relat- 
ing to professional examinations for promo- 
tion of medical, dental, and veterinary offi- 
cers of the Army and Air Force; 

H. R. 3235. An act to establish a peacetime 
limitation on the number of lieutenant gen- 
erals in the Marine Corps; and 


H. R. 3513. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the entitlement to 
reenlistment under certain circumstances 
of certain former officers; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R.4271. An act to provide that the Dele- 
gate from Alaska in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States may be a member 
of the Alaska International Rail and High- 
way Commission; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 
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H. R. 4939. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain property of the United States located in 
Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau Sub- 
port of Embarkation, to the Territory of 
Alaska; placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 6070. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 279. Joint resolution authorizing 
the procurement of an oil portrait and 
marble bust of the late Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 91) expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to the recognition 
of the Altar of the Nation, located in 
the Cathedral of the Pines, Rindge, N. 
H., as a memorial to all American war 
dead, was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Altar of the Na- 
tion, located in the Cathedral of the Pines, 
Rindge, N. H., has been dedicated to the 
glory of God as a memorial to all American 
war dead, and is so recognized. 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 115) expressing the sense of the 
Congress that efforts should be made to 
invite Spain to membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 


Whereas the United States, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, and United Kingdom are parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty; and : 

Whereas the primary objective of the 
treaty is to contribute to the maintenance of 
peace by making clear the determination of 
the parties collectively to resist armed at- 
tack upon any of them; and 

Whereas the parties have joined, pursuant 
to the treaty, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, a collectively defense arrange- 
ment for the North Atiantic area established 
within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter and based upon the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense recog- 
nized by article 51 of the charter; and 

Whereas the membership of Spain would 
strengthen the strategic position of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the Department of State should continue to 
use its good offices toward the end of achiev- 
ing participation by Spain in the North At- 
lantic Treaty and as a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that statements be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE, RELATING TO MINI- 
MUM PERIOD FOR REPLACEMENT 
OF CERTAIN LIVESTOCK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, to provide a minimum 
period of 5 years within which livestock 
sold on account of drought may be re- 
placed without recognition of gain for 
tax purposes. 

The long-continued drought in the 
cattle country of the Southwest has 
forced many cattlemen to sell their val- 
uable foundation herds, often at sacrifice 
prices. These cattlemen made such sales 
with the clear and logical intention of 
buying replacement stock and getting 
back in the cattle business as soon as the 
drought ended. 

Despite this fact, until last year the 
cattlemen had to pay capital gains tax 
on the money received from the sale of 
their herds. The law was changed last 
year, to permit farmers and ranchers to 
hold, tax free, money received from 
emergency and forced sales of draft, 
were eventually used to replace basic 
herds. 

The trouble is, Mr. President, that this 
is merely a permissive provision. While 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
permitted to extend the period during 
which the cattleman may replace herds 
he sold because of the drought, the hard 
fact is that our farmers and ranchers 
have experienced considerable difficulty 
in obtaining extensions of time. Soon 
after the law was changed, the Internal 
Revenue Service declared that no exten- 
sion of time for replacing the animals he 
had sold would be allowed unless the 
applicant could show “reasonable cause” 
for not being able to replace his livestock 
within 1 year. 

The question immediately arises as to 
what is “reasonable cause.” It takes 
time to rebuild ranges and pasturelands 
that have been subjected to a prolonged 
drought. We have been having some 
rain in Texas during recent weeks, but 
our ranges and pastures have not been 
restored. We must have more time and 
more rain—accompanied by sound land 
management—before the grasslands will 
come back. 

Mr. President, my bill would simply 
allow our stockmen at least 5 years to 
replace their sacrificed foundation herds 
before they have to plead for an exten- 
sion and furnish an affidavit of “reason- 
able cause.” + 

I believe this is just. I believe it is 
wise. I believe it is a necessary step to 
encourage our stockmen to return to the 
cattle business when the drought is 
ended and our pasturelands regain their 
productivity. ‘These producers should 
not be penalized by their own Govern- 
ment because of a disastrous situation 
not of their making. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1652) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a minimum period of 5 years within 
which livestock sold on account of 
drought may be replaced without recog- 
nition of gain, introduced by Mr. JOHN- 
son of Texas, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL SEED ACT OF AUGUST 
9, 1939, AS AMENDED 


A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Federal Seed Act of 
August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 1275), as amended 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to extend 
the period during which an application for 
a disability determination is granted full 
retroactivity, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


FACILITATION OF PAYMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
CHECKS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate the payment of Gov- 
ernment checks, and for other purposes 
{with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON ARKANSAS, WHITE, AND RED 
RIVER BASINS WATER RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM, AND SOUTHWESTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Arkansas, White, 
and Red River Basins water resources devel- 
opment program, Corps of Engineers (Civil 
Functions), Department of the Army, and 
Southwestern Power Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, WEBSTER UNIT, SOLO- 
MON DIVISION, MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJ- 
ECT, KANSAS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, certifying, pursuant to law, that 

an adequate soil survey and land classifica- 
tion had been made of the lands in the Web- 
ster unit, Solomon division, Missouri River 

Basin, project, Kansas, and that the lands 

to be irrigated are susceptible to the produc- 

tion of agricultural crops by means of irri- 
gation (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 
1938, RELATING TO TERMS OF OFFICE OF 
BOARD MEMBERS 
A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 

nautics Board, Washington, D. C., transmit- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
section 201 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, relative to the terms of 
office of Board members (with accompanying 
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papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON TorT CLAIMS PAID BY DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of La- 
bor, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of tort claims paid by that Department dur- 
ing the year ended December 31, 1956 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Long Island 
General Assembly, Fourth Degree (Patriotic), 
Knights of Columbus, Kings County, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the 
so-called Bricker amendment, relating to the 
treatymaking power; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF UTAH 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, Senate Joint Resolution 11, 
entitled “Joint Resolution on Critical 
Minerals,” which was duly signed by the 
president of the senate and speaker of 
the house of representatives of the Utah 
State Legislature on March 14, 1957. 

The resolution, forwarded to me by 
the secretary of state of the State of 
Utah, memorializes the Congress to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to stimulate 
the production of certain minerals, met- 
als, and materials indispensable in the 
construction of jet engines. 

This expression of both houses of the 
Utah Legislature is indicative of the in- 
terest felt throughout the West and other 
minerals producing areas in the interim 
purchasing program authorized by the 
84th Congress to sustain producers of 
certain strategic minerals until Congress 
enacts the long talked-about long-range 
minerals policy program. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and, un- 
der the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 11 


Joint resolution of the 32d Legislature of the 
State of Utah memorializing Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds to stimulate 
the production of certain critical minerals, 
metals, and materials indispensable in the 
construction of jet engines 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah— 

Whereas the mining industry of the State 
of Utah is of great importance to the eco- 
nomic welfare of this State (as it is to many 
other States); and 

Whereas with the unsettled conditions 
existing throughout the entire world it is 
prudent and wise that our country, the 
United States of America, continue its pro- 
gram of preparedness; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced and 
are now pending in both Houses of the Con- 
gress, providing for a strong long-range do- 
mestic minerals program out of which there 
should come congressional legislation carry- 


committee. 
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ing a sufficient appropriation to carry out a 
well balanced program which will add to the 
preparedness program and stimulate the 
mining industry in the United States in the 
production of the critical metals, minerals, 
and materials, including antimony, asbestos, 
beryllium, chromite, cobalt, columbium- 
tantalum, fluorspar, iron, lead, manganese, 
mica, molybdenum, nickel, titanium, tung- 
sten, vanadium, uranium, and zinc, all being 
used in the production of jet engines: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 32d Legislature of the 
State of Utah, That the President of the 
United States and the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to effect a 
long-range national domestic minerals pro- 
gram; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officer of the United States 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the senators and repre- 
sentatives from the State of Utah. 


RELIEF OF PRIVATE OPERATORS 
OF SCHOOL BUSES FROM FED- 
ERAL EXCISE TAXES—LETTER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a letter this morning from Joseph 
Bedner, president of the Wisconsin 
School Bus Operators Association, pre- 
senting the judgment of his organization 
on behalf of early and favorable action 
on a proposal to remove the present 10- 
percent Federal excise tax on those 
school buses which are operated by non- 
public operators. 

I am sure we all appreciate the indis- 
pensable role played by the school buses 
of our Nation, but some people may not 
fully appreciate how important it is that 
the green light be flashed for those pri- 
vate operators who operate school buses, 
so as to be able to continue their vital 
role. 

These men, as Mr. Bedner points out, 
face rising expenses all along the line, 
and I feel that relief should indeed be 
granted to them through early action by 
the Forand subcommittee of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

I present Mr. Bedner’s letter and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL Bus 
OPERATORS ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., March 19, 1957. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have just learned that a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives 
is currently engaged in studying the Federal 
excise-tax program. We have further learned 
that Congressman A. J. Foranp, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, is the chairman of this sub- 
We have been informed that 
the subcommittee is considering the possi- 
bility of removing the 10-percent Federal 
excise tax on school buses being operated by 
nonpublic operators. 


We wish to urge you to give every support 
possible to this very worthwhile cause. Our 
industry has been burdened with extra taxes 
of motor fuel, license fees, and local taxes in 
order to carry on an extensive highway pro- 
gram and we certainly deserve some relief 
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from the unreasonable Federal excise taxes 
which were originally enacted in support of 
the national emergency and war effort. 
May we solicit your support in this very 
worthwhile case. 
Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH BEDNER, President. 


REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL IN 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE—RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
Queens County Catholic War Veterans, 
in convention assembled, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Department of State has 
grown from a staff of less than 6 under 
Thomas Jefferson, under 26 during the 
Presidency of Abraham Lincoln, and only a 
few hundred while Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was in office, to over 30,000 under the present 
administration; and 

Whereas authorities in the fields of con- 
stitutional law, Government administration, 
and foreign affairs, such as Dean Clarence 
Manion, the Hoover Commissions, former 
Ambassadors William C. Bullitt and Spruille 
Braden, as well as several Senators of both 
parties have maintained that such fantastic 
overstaffing makes for gross inefficiency and 
furnishes an ideal cover for subversion; and 

Whereas recognizing the extreme danger 
the situation presents to our Nation in these 
times of international crisis, Bryton Barron, 
a career Official with 26 years’ experience in 
the Department of State, has called for an 
immediate cut of 50 percent in Department 
personnel and has made serious charges of 
inefficiency and actions not in the best inter- 
ests of the United States in his book Inside 
the State Department: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Queens County Catholic War 
Veterans in convention assembled, That 
there be an immediate personnel reduction 
of at least 50 percent in the Department of 
State; and be it further j 

Resolved, That Congress shall not appro- 
priate a single additional dollar for the State 
Department until the scandals described by 
Bryton Barron are subjected to the scrutiny 
of a complete and thorough congressional 
investigation, 


RESOLUTION OF PROGRAM BOARD 
OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
OF BUFFALO AND ERIE COUNTIES, 
N. Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RrEcorp a resolution adopted by the 
program board of the Council of 
Churches of Buffalo and Erie Counties, 
N. Y., at its meeting March 13, 1957, 
relating to a revision of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


In line with previous resolutions in regard 
to national immigration laws the program 
board of the Council of Churches of Buffalo 
and Erie Counties urges support of legisla- 
tion now being considered by Congress that 
would revise the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952 and would: 

1. Grant permanent residence and rights 
to citizenship for those Hungarians who 
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have already entered the United States as 
parolees. - - 

2. Provide for admitting Hungarian ref- 
ugees who have found temporary refuge in 
Austria and other countries. 

3. Provide priority to separated families. 

4. Eliminate the so-called mortgage on 
quotas resulting from the issuance of visas 
under the Displaced Persons Act and other 
special acts. 

5. Raise the annual admissions and change 
the basis of quotas so that they are not 
based on national origins. 

6. Pool the quota numbers unused in any 
1 year and distribute them on a first-come, 
first-served basis without regard to country 
of birth. f 

7. Provide for the annual admission of 
orphans adopted or to be adopted by Ameri- 
can citizens; and requests the members of 
the churches to write to Congressmen and 
Senators expressing their views on this leg- 
islation. 


RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF YONKERS (N. Y.) RE- 
PUBLICAN CITY COMMITTEE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
executive committee of the Yonkers, 
N. Y., Republican city committee, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide increased compensation for postal 
employees. -- ---° he al A on a 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the employees of the United 
States Postal Service have given long and 
faithful service to the citizens of our beloved 
country, and 

Whereas they have petitioned for a modest 
increase in salary to provide them with a 
fair and equitable income: Now be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the execu- 
tive committee of the Republican city com- 
mittee that the claim of the employees of 
the United States Postal Service for salary 
increases is a meritorious one and that it 
should be granted; and it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senator Irving M. Ives, Senator 
Jacob K. Javits, Congressman Ralph W. 
Gwinn, Congressman Edwin Dooley, and 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield for 
their guidance. 

Epwarp J. GANTER, Chairman. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 
RESOLUTION OF ROCHESTER (N. Y.) 


BRANCH OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LETTER CARRIERS ~ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
Rochester Branch No. 210 of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, 
Rochester, N. Y., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to increase the salaries of 
postal employees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ROCHESTER BRANCH . 


210, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CAR- 
RIERS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Resolved, That we here gathered whole- 
heartedly endorse bills S. 27 and H. R. 2474, 
providing for postal employees salaries of 
$5,500 to $6,100, and also bills S. 21 and H. R. 
607, providing $800 increases for our an- 
nuitants; be it further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators 
and Representatives to insert said resolu- 
tion into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REPORT ENTITLED “ORGANIZATION 
OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS AND AGENCIES” (S. REPT. 
NO. 167) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. - Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Government 
Operations, I submit a report on the 
Organization of Federal Executive De- 
partments and Agencies. The commit- 
tee has also prepared a chart outlining 
the Organization of Federal Executive 
Departments and Agencies, with per- 
sonnel assignments to each major oper- 
ating unit down to the division level, 
as of January 1, 1957. 

The report reflects a net increase of 
47,494 civilian employees in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government during 
1956. This compared with a net de- 
crease of 5,678 civilians during 1955. 

The report and chart, which are based 
on information supplied by the Federal 
executive departments and agencies, 
cover the assignment of civilian em- 
ployees in the executive branch totaling 
2,376,513 as of January 1, 1957, as com- 
pared to 2,329,019 employees January 1, 
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1956. Total civilian employees for the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 


branches of the Government came to 
2,403,311 at the beginning of the current 
year, aS compared to 2,355,192 as of 
January 1, 1956—an increase of 48,119. 

The executive branch’s total of 2,376,- 
513 was 113,888 higher than that report- 
ed January 1, 1947, 10 years ago. Its 
employees for 1956 exceeded the post 
World War II low—prior to the Korean 
invasion—on January 1, 1950, by 415,484. 

During 1956, 206,186 civilian employees 
of the executive branch were engaged 
in overseas activities, of which 88,814 
were American citizens and 117,372 na- 
tionals of other countries. This was an 
eo of 1,361 American citizens over 
1955. 

These employment statistics were de- 
veloped by the committee staff, based 
on information furnished by the execu- 
tive branch. 

' The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
report will be received and printed. 


The 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit a report on Federal em- 
ployment and pay for the month of 
January 1957. In accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement. by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 


JANUARY 1957 AND DECEMBER 1956, AND Pay, 
DECEMBER 1956 AND NOVEMBER 1956 


PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 
Information in monthly personnel reports 
for January 1957 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 


Federal Expenditures is summarized as 
follows: 


‘Total and major categories 


A OLR e OERS. E EEES S E ANE N SA E tne Lacan 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense__....... 
Departinent of -Detense. coon a stance seen 


Inside continental United States_-_.. 
Outside continental United States. . 


Industrial employment........-.20222-2 23 - een e eee 


Bye ee E VARTA S T VEA Af elem A E N Ueade 


Civilian personnel in executive branch |Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


— 


In January | In December | Increase (+) | In December} In Novem- | Increase (+) 
numbered—.| numbered— or was— ber was— or 

decrease (—) decrease (—) 

a aie EE ants Rhein Saisie peels Bw ed od a 2, 387, 015 2, 389, 788 —2, 773 $932, 790 $931, 007 -+-$1, 783 
E AEE KE A EnA Neer p E T T A, 1, 212, 929 1, 213, 792 —863 496, 268 472, 547 +23, 721 
NEEE IARE EE A EE T 1, 174, 086 1, 175, 996 —1, 910 436, 522 458, 460 —21, 983 
s 2, 182, 138 2, 184, 005 E PR: oy A licen AA NEN LE E AEEA A E e ee 

eapi 204, 877 205, 783 eps aa A Eea AEAEE AE soak N E E wit Ue he 

EAE bor T i SEA a 659, 636 660, 286 8 G50 Tors ee oe E Ea oe sone DR, E RA REA EA A 
ECEE RE SIRE SARASA 273, 920 273, 528 +392 29, 656 2 30, 384 728 


1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


Table I, below, breaks down the above 
figures on employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside con- 
tinental United States by agencies, 


Table III breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number outside 
continental United States by agencies. 

Table IV breaks down the above employ- 


2 Revised on basis of later information. 


ment figures to show the number in indus- 
trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 
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TARLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
January 1957, and comparison with December 1956, and pay for December 1956, and comparison with November 1956 


EEE E ——_ er — 


Personnel Pay (in thousands) 


Department or agency 


Decrease | December | November | Increase Decrease 


a ff | | 


Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 


Agriculture-...-..----...----+---------------------4---2------enene--f 81,767 | 82, S89 fae pS TAG, AOL | PAU, (OF | nw wn nn nnnnn $1, 450 
Commerce ta oe a ee ee eee 147, T Se eee) 20, 784 | 21, O08 fn an tan 964 
Health, Education, and Welfare_-.-..-..----.-----------------------]| 50,151 | 49,981. | = A70-}------------] 20,080 | 21,235 |------------ 1, 196 
SIEBOT le oe ee nese E ene cnann-acosesns pial | ey 900 |) 48,010 Ft S687) E ID 728 20, 1008 fo en 1, 024 
Bee ee ee aecccscdstagnesenei tn LOG [> (OO MOBIC STEINER Pomeiecmentssct) SM, ODE 9 \\ OUI Seis eo heteate 421 
eee one E See aeU hi) E T A e en AP) OOM bel dy AS enna moan 157 
Post Offico.....--.---------.----------------e---e---------e--e-ee----| = 8215599 | 828, 427 |------------] «i, 828 | | 282,882 | +196, 159 | 8d, 720 | ----------_- 
ee ec STEE S a OO |.) | DOR ROO! D a E SSO RE COU Bee OSE Tanase nnancs 591 
OPE poaa an Sectien wean neccdcdesneneaeaseceeneannasodekes |] Sepak tl) OVERS Teneo) 7) (600 ieannense——am 1, 371 
Executive Office of the President: 
PERC TESCO ENO 25 alot wis ania dn deel E O bill ith ee wil OE ROO) MEG 0 ORIEN E AS OF. PED RD ol Sk Levers ae eae 13 
Purest Ol LNG, DUdget... nase nn ene E OM BA MRD Te tif BD 200 [awe me a 7 
eenicat On E E i a MARRE PERRA NEN VETIA SER, AONE. S ek | Reb miereammmne 0) RRBABE OS 0 CARBS PIR) G NS E 2 
inten hanginwand CLOUungs. <3. ENESA E E neg) | ORT > Rena Pe i ZS eR S N a nena 
National Security Council 3__-.--.-----------------------eaeconecee-f N a o wee -e--e-} CB | ------------ 1 
Oiice of Defonse Mobilization: ..2-.. 22-21-23 los E eo eee 28D enn ascend I BS AOL | nnn cnn wn 4 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization------| 5 |B [------------ļ------------| 2f J nn nnn ene | o-oo -- eee 
Independent agencies: 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control_--------------------------} TN eee? PY A I nae eee --]-------- 22 
‘Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission.2...-.--.----------)}  . YW). a foe jenes] GG wt] se 
American Battle Monuments Commission_._........--..------------ ep SO a ae E EE S 2 
Atomic Energy. Commission. -._-__-- +12... .--- eee 6718 TG, 6785] AOL 8, 885 FD, 084 E 149 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System--..---.----------| SBA Po EMG Peele IT sD J ------------ 15 
Reston Nntional tH istoric sites Commission..> 5-0 oe ORS ie er Ske eh Jacana 1 
a DTA OATS Sr ar ENE cop acu PGA S S a eR. a ccetee toe lla a 7 SORE T T TE, 23 
A A T E T MPE E ao aun N e ele T oaa T i T TA a A = ai PES P... E i" Seer e TAr 150 
CAT yi TAEL OP DEN ee g io G ee AT AEE ET E A E A E Alo oa SE E eR T a A 2 FE read le inl deme un 
@arreridor Bataan: Memorial Commission....-- 0.52252. dessnasewegi ee i eaea kae] sR ae Bb ie her Debs Sl ree eens 
Rp ATG TA ELE) (CONTA ISIC en eee N GANE ee E E eee ew cleatewdaceeah |] ep “ole, Sh Re oe deakenieenasuscutee 
Export-Import Bank of Washington_-........---------..-------2----| (90 TRB YB fee MO TD 2 
mar (reddit AGMmmistravion..----_ -- 84 25 2a nan 179 Veron «>< EROS <7 7s IS ee 
Federal Civil Defense Administration__-_......-------------------- are, aa a < Son, SOE i ee eee ated) DBE tt Ce oe oe eee 25 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review-.----------- pga iE EERE A AET E T KENGE EEEE AAEE © STAATOR i BETEA E T E 3 
anne N OOMS aa ear ninnaa eaa as AEE O ARTS a e aana A BONAR) oh OA ae 26 
Moneral E a e AOE g a gA S To i EA E A E EEE N E AE ee RA E A E, S: on E E 34 
Do o bank BOr L I Sitio ee cee or A r O eR oie Ss doen 836-4235 Le se 16 
Podoras Mediation. and. Coneiliation Service: . i. 2<c-_-. 86s eee E 988, F A SB p eh Dee] MR PA ele 17 
E ower COMmmissOn. .. EE n20 cbc enn sk Agee cee eee ee ee ee E E a a a E 1 A Bae to eas 17 
rarineedr renie Comunission) frei th Say ee co ee OE Al a a oe OM a AE Age OOS oy Pa se ao 9 
Horcien Olaime Settlement Commission. < 5.525. ..5.---25-.- 5522. SP i RIP Es ae ds Be; T ER 1 
a T EAT A D i i A N E AE E a A a e a I E A E E E a E E R 134 
General Services AGininistration: i iini il ep et, Se IOS T Oe ce OD SBN OD I ees cee 378 
ovarnaiens Contrast: Committee. ce eee ee eee GAE i ee ee eee eee ee eee a ONT: H ee EO ee ee ee NE A 
A A petating Olfite. R sn eae RI) Ae oe ae! ST” | Sener Poe Se eer a 293 
Finnusmmand dome /inance, Agency! 20 So Bae pO ae ee EL TE he Ra as Senta. yee 198 
E T E CONTIN oe selena demon een eee se ney i S 9) hl eR ee E, ER EEEL a N E a 
Wuterstate Commerce Commission._._..._--_--.---- secs ea es Ph A BOO A) 82s fr se 2 SRRA i e 69 
Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebration Commission -------- 4 J Se Sees Sie ae 3 Sl E e EIS 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics----------------------- POF -s: 


National Capital Housing Authority_---.-.-- 
National papita Planning Commission 
National Gall 


National Mediation Board ___- 
National Science Foundation. -~------_- 
National Security Training Commissio 
Panama Canal_-__.....-... 
Railroad Retirement Board 
ENOLA SORE cae c a hana m a aa aa 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation- 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Selective Service System 

Small Business Administration. 
Smithsonian Institution... 
Soldiers RANO epin 
Subversive Activities Control Board... 
e OAE ILENE ATIT. ATE S EE R A E ER 
Tax Court of the United States 
TOOS Valley Authority: oiinadi ei hbpndddane 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
United States Information Agency 
Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding Department of Defense__......--..-.-.----------- 


I, 212, 929 
Net change, excluding Department of Defense 


Department of Defense: : 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. _...........---.--.-.-.-.---------- a EoLA SRD hy 2. pete 2 a 38 
Wevartmoant of the Army .co=25-0~ oso oon u ences eee 429,018 | 430,231 |--------___- 62, OSs - occas 9, 125 
pee E V A INO AANA ok oe EE E E E E E oe 393,684 | 393,389) | 345 Koah gaia 163,204 |_....--..-.- 6, 322 
Department of the Air Force.....------------------------------------ 349,677 | 350,700 |------------ a ; (ease eis “i 6, 453 
7otaly Denartmont of Defense... .cpodascao-scbdemencapawwonde 1,174,086 | 1,175, 996 
Net change, Department of Defense_----------.------...-.-.------|------- tated Ret Per Mes ph neh E Aaa E E YA, 21,938 is 
Grand total, including Department of Defense_.............------- 2,387,015 | 2,389, 788 i 
Net change, including Department of Defense_...............-----}---.-.. ARS SRS. AA e ce ee ee a, of ee 
l 
1 January figure includes 500 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration ments in a trust fund for this purpose. Th 
4 e January figure includes 2, 
iene gure includes 10,668 employees of the International Cooperation Ad. praia cote a December Conte includes 2 07. a ploy 
3! - 4 r: 
ministration as compared with 10,668 in December and their pay. These ICA figures t Revised on basis of later information. Conteak ateiannre: Amen 


include employees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign govern- 
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Taste II,—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during J anuary 1957, and comparison 
with December 1956 


Department or agency January | Decem- In- 


De- Department or agency 
ber crease 


Executive departments (except Department of Independent agencies—Continued 


Defense): Housing and Home Finance Agency. ....- AE sepa E K 
P AETIA n a oaa A a EEE IAA E EEN 80, 403 Indian Claims Commission_..-..........-- ; Seen | PEL oe 
QOommoeroe tos ee 43, 683 Interstate Commerce Commission__..__-_. Sa EE MN 2 
Health, Education, and Welfare 48, 336 Jamestown-W illiamsburg-Yorktown Cele- 

AEDU U aE aE E PE AEE A EE AAR 45, 184 bration Commi Son saae aaa aL OA et ee T rp 2 
Justice.. 30, 230 
Labor... 5, 803 TAOS O A E EE E N AAE E AAN a pa E D 
Post Office.. 519, 123 National Capital Housing Authority------| 253 | 254 |... 1 
State 2... 8, 472 National Capital Planning Commission.-.} 33] 34 f... 1 
rofigury tt! ives. si 78, 227 National Gallery of Art.. ----------------- 7 by AES e 
Executive Office of the President National Labor Relations Board_.__.----- D eae Sh 
White House Office 395°} 898 jus..-.--]|  3if National Mediation Board. ......-....... e 4) PAE 
Bureau of the Budget. __...-.- 441} 443 }..-...--] 21} National Science Foundation._..-.-.....-- GR 
Council of Economie A dvisers-_- 33 National Security Training Commission- a wu Wella Leer : 
Executive Mansion and Grounds-- 69 Panama Canale cele iee ae Sos a BBB ee a 129 
Nationa! Security Council §___...._--. = 26 Railroad Retirement Board...--------__-- Dy ie a eR, 3 
Office of Defense Mobilization.------------ 249 Renegotiation Board= -ossos ses a BB PE BR ee 5 
President’s Advisory Committee on Gov- St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
ernment Organization...........-.-.---- Br ee Be cane EAA poration sates a sat ea eee cl ORE et BR ee 4 
Independent agencies: Securities and Exchange Commission... Close 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control. Gy TC aE 8 et OAS 4 Selective Service System. ...-.-------.----| 6,728 | 6, 742 J...-.__. 14 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- Small Business Administration__........-- See 

EAn T ee a teen a Ae ee Ie BO rhe Raa incsencan AE SSA Ta A E EAn An e AE e EELE tle ee nee ye NERO: ee bite dl 2 
American Battlo -Monuments Qommiss J- TEA a a oe e ea ER o Soldiers? Home.. ionia Lyles ely D OEN 1024 i 6 

SHOW: Sora on E EO SE e A ES E ES 15 ) |--5.----|---0-a0- T ES Subversive Activities Control Board: ---.})) " ITF F 8 adnaninn 2 
Atomic Energy Commission_--.-.--.----+ 6,602 TG OES. 1 Da EEAS Tarif Oom esauen nua ain S E PUNE E 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Tax Court of the United States------------ 143 MAR seo oad 5 

System. i. sak eves an sue. ade Bly SRS hos tes 12 Tennessee Valley Authority__.-.--.--2.--- 14, 79. 14 887 ces 93 
Boston National Historie Sites Commis- : Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 

BOW ee Sok ss eae NUN Ot ade econ A MN ct) Seamer ed meron N EEE e SEE E AE TIRA A ho Gwar anes sae 4 3 e DN RT ANE n 
Civil Aeronautics Board_...-...-..--..--- te ee a eee 1 United States Information Agency....---- 2, 681 2, 619 C70) pa EEE vi 
Civil Service Commission-_-.....---------- 4,417 | 3) 4 eee nnn 7 Veterans’ Administration. -.-------------- 176, 472 | 176, 142 S80). NET 2 
Commission of Fine Arts------------------ A Se T E E] EL Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commission- 2 enna 1 Cominission v2 222 s52.-.5. 262 AA 4 3 s Es Fahd oy 
District of Columbia Auditorium Com- Ae T A ASAS 

a TORA EEE Aa ARE tee ES 5 is) UE see LET 5 95 E AEE E Total, excluding Department of Defense} 1, 14s, 611|1, 149, 122 | 2, 548 3, 059 
Export-Import Bank of Washington-_._._-- 190) Pee) eSB oS a see Net decrease, excluding Department of 
Farm Credit Administration_.....-..----- PELA Jira PO aE 39 Delense.c 2s deine owed: Sikes CaN Soa ae ELEN Stn Battin 511 
Federal Civil Defense Administration--.-- 15 2460) Sg) R OR i. oe i pease ee | 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review- CIE a a? Bh pear | SE ea Department of Defense: 

Federal Communications Commission... 3572000 SR ete Office of the Secretary of Defense---------- 1, 661 > PS ve: JA fens Pa 12 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation- -- 1, 142 TH RPI i [esata ed Department of the Army-_...-------------- 365, 463. |. 366,394 |......_. 931 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board__-.------ y U RB ES TB a ees Department of the Navy_.-----.---------- 360, 712 | - 360, 434 O arp N Ee Aak 
— Mediation and Conciliation Serv- aaa Department of the Air Force......-.....-- 305,691. | 306,382 |-.-.--.- 691): 
Ee, AAEN TAE ok a ta, ASE NAA IA didi > se oo o> Gnipn to Ando O oov.i -Ovaj £2 Juacecuces i P _ a 

Federal Power Commission. .------------- TOO fee) OT E Wa A E Total, Department of Defense_------.-.- 1, 033, 527 |1, 034, 883 278 1, 634 
Federal Trade Commission: . ..----=-.------ hak? SUN SESE rE MERIT iE Pos Net decrease, Department of Defense__--|-----+----|---------- 356 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission... AE EE SU) be OD Ag Dh RR FS $ I | | = 
General Accounting Office----------------- 5, 280 | © 5, 309 | 2. LL. 29 Grand total, including Department of i 
General Services Administration: -..--.--- 27, 058 26,996 | 622} .-- 22. ERU CDR AANTD ES CRI I 2, 182, 138 |2, 184,005 | 2,826 4, 693 
Government Contract Committee_...-.. =. 19 2. Fy Shp o 1 Net decrease, including Department off : » cea a dive)? 
Government Printing Office......-.. eta 6,526 | 6, 664 |------.- 138 NB Te) Co) KT ey i la gs ce gga, ny te A (eure VF w 

1 January figure includes 500 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration, . 2 Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency, 

2 January figure includes 1,712 employees of the International Cooperation Admin- : t Revised on basis of later information, 


istration as compared with 1,692 in December, : 


TABLE II.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during January 1957, and comparison 


with December 1956 


Department or agency January | Decem- In- De- Department or agency January | Decem- 
ber crease | crease H ' 3 ber 
Executive departments (except Department Independent agencies—Continued 
of Defense): * Selective Service System-_.-.-----.--...-- 196 197 
PET On... Sa nwocacuavaccasnusecease 1, 364 1, 336 P Aa ears Small Business Administration.-..--------- 8 8 
RSOMIMOOROG Louies A E EE N EIE E AE A 3, 662 3) OBS AA BA Ai 20 Smithsonian Institution...---------------- 2 2 
_ Health, Education, and Welfare_.........- 1,815 1, 8823) DOPER 17 United States Information Agency----.--- 8,919 8, 854 
E a Ole ta nous E A S A mene seas 3, 784 3, 645 JOO A on cous. Veterans’ Administration. .....-.---..-.-- 1, 246 1, 240 
T T O EE EREA T E e ARSE a 536 534 ni EIE AE r ? |__| ——_—_—__ 
EE a ALA ME PEAR A E E EA A E 127 125 y P REE STT Total, excluding Department of Defense_| 64, 318 64, 670 
MOG OMIOO Cosel ence r NATE 2, 476 DATS AORA S 2 Net decrease, excluding Department of 
State liane Pepe pe AV AS UAN ee I fia AR PEE ` 24,526 24, 844 |... 318 DDE A e o ESE AN T SA N EE E L a AER ANE Sh 
[DPBRSUEN EE E E E a A S canescens . 988 982 Ole ES [ae 
Independent agencies: : Department of Defense: 
American Battle Monuments Commission- 591 Oa See AAAA 5 Office of the Secretary of Defense... 46 53 
Atomic Energy Commission.--...-.-..---- 21 22-1 oE SS 1 Department of the Army-_...-..---1----.- 63, 555 63, 837 
Civil Aeronautics Board-..-...-....--.-.- : 4 LD Bee, a ee Department of the Navy_----.---..---.--+ 32, 972 32, 905 
Civil Service Commission_--... Pipe 16 ge fe As ET 1 Department of the Air Force.....-.....--- 43, 986 44, 318 
Farm Credit Administration---~.---.----- 10 12 eles nese 2 OL 
Federal Communications Commission - --- 28 r. MA PAARA ENS 1 Total, Department of Defense___----..-- 140, 559 | 141, 113 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation --. 2 > See pee Mien wae Net decrease, Department of Defense_.._}~---_.--.-]---------- 
General Accounting mca. Os See 76 Ee Aa Re 1 n e me O o n 
General Services Administration- --------- 106 ROG ESR REE Grand total, including Department -of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency------ 156 te eee 3 Polong oes oe ee een essa coe 204,877 | 205, 783 
National Labor Relations Board......---.- 19 BO RE Cl es Y Net decrease, including Department of 
Panini Oana ooo icaannoschewe Ph dipa 13, 640 13, 868 }--....-- 228 Defense on suse e ae cheek caw coal be a edn eee eeu 


seas gC 
CH Pe ae 
248 600 
352 
ge eds 7: 
saa: 282 
Kr Bers 
aE AS 332 
67 621 
554 
315 | 1,21 
906 
| 


1January figure includes 8,956 employees of the International Cooperation Ad- trust fund for this purpose. The January figure includes 2,519 of these trust fund 


ministration as compared with 8,976 in December. ‘These ICA figures include em- employees and the December figure includes 2,507, 
ployees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in a 
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TABLE LV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during January 1957, and comparison with December 1956 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department of 
Defense): 


E LLAT. po ne low Sonn bcapemekt 3,011 

LOS STORRS Tip GRR YAS CO 228 SSO Da 2, 759 

Ly ES ane eee a RS al we RU E 7, 663 

kg pees Ue Se EE SP Fae eee 5, 627 
Independent agencies: : 

Atomie Energy Commission--.----.-.---- 145 

Federal Communications Commission- ..-- 14 


Total, excluding Department of Defense_ 
Net increase, excluding Department of 


7 SE ER eae GUE: RE E aie Oe | 5 PS, eI STEPS 


January | Decem- In- 
crease 


53, 831 


De- 


ber crease 


Department of Defense: 


Department or agency 


Department of the Army: 


Decem- In- 
ber 


De- 
crease | crease 


Inside continental United States... 1 183, 950 | 2 183, 426 cy E pic cha, Sa 
Outside continental United States... 121,850 | 221,933 |-...-.__ 83 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States... 221, 884 | 222, 236. |}. 352 
Outside continental United States___._ 6, 005 6,008.) oscar 3 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States... 165, 543 | 165,829 |_.....- 286 
Outside continental United States____ 6, 573 pan Wine Ee 471 
Total, Department of Defense___-__- 605, 805 | 606, 476 524 1, 195 
Net decrease, Department of De- 
OE ES ES en 8 SROs ee) TEPEDE EERE RE es 671 
Grand total, including Department 
ES 2 ee See 660, 286 863 1, 513 
Net decrease, including Department 
Cpe aa a e Ny a A A ANASA BLO Meek Soke ESETT 650 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Revised on basis of later information. 


Tasie V.—Foreign nationals working under United States agencies overseas, excluded from tables I throug IV of this report, whose services 
are provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 
source of funds from which they are paid, as of January 1957 and comparison with December 1956 


Country 


1 Revised on the basis of later information. 


Nore.—The Germans are paid from funds provided by German Governments. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Table 5 segregates and accounts for cer- 
tain categories of personal services rendered 
to the United States Government overseas, 
which cannot be regarded as ordinary direct 
employment. 

Generally, this personal service is rendered 
military agencies overseas under agreements 
with the foreign governments. In most 
cases the employment is indirect. The for- 
eign governments hire the employees. The 
United States military agencies in most cases 
administer or direct the activity. 

The source of the funds for the payment 
of these employees varies. The Germans 
are employed without direct reimbursement 
by the United States and by agreement, pay- 
ment is made from the German economy. 
The Japanese are employed under a master 
labor contract between United States agen- 
cies and the Japanese Government. 

French and English are employed for the 
Army and Air Force under agreements with 
the respective governments. Funds origi- 
nally appropriated for “Personal service” are 
used for this purpose. The Koreans and 
others are paid under varying contractual 
agreements with funds appropriated. for 
“Other contractual services.” 

Personnel hired and used under such cir- 
cumstances cannot be properly considered 
in the same category as regular employment, 
but they are used and should be counted for 
what they are. ‘ 

The Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures is endeav- 


—_— ———|————~—|—_|—@~ |__| S 


———_———q— |) ——q—_————qqg—e ue |_| te 


Total Army 
January December January December 
8, 047 PTE a, 0 AES 
26, 336 26, 001 18, 174 17, 861 
6, 107 6, 069 160 159 
98, 536 602 82, 570 182, 486 
129, 243 129, 375 67, 510 67, 495 
925 4, 817 4, 925 4, 817 
89 bie eee pe E E | SERESA | GN 
46 45 
24 21 
567 shes EIS eS) (ie ee i A eae 
273, 920 273, 528 173, 339 172, 818 


Navy Air Force 
January December January December 
37 135 8, 010 7, 912 
ARDY AORE VE E T: 8, 162 8, 140 
998 994 4, 949 4, 916 
566 1 583 15, 400 15, 533 
19, 404 1 19, 391 42, 329 42, 489 
O ce DENE A E E aa 
46 45 
24 21 
567 GGG $. So Need a2 & Sheer ed 
21, 661 21, 654 78, 920 79, 056 


The French and English reported by the Army and Air Force are paid from funds 


oring to identify these groups of employees 
and to count them along with, but separate 
from, the regularly reported United States 
employment overseas. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported regular civilian employment 
in the month of January totaling 2,387,015. 
This was a net decrease of 2,773 as compared 
with employment reported in the preceding 
month of December. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1957, which began 
July 1, 1956, follows: 


Month 


Employment | Increase | Decrease 


Angust. cee 
October 


Total civilian employment in civilian 
agencies during the month of January was 
1,212,929, a decrease of 863 as compared with 
the December total of 1,213,792. Total 
civilian employment in the military agen- 
cies in January was 1,174,086, a decrease of 
1,910 as compared with 1,175,996 in Decem- 
ber. 

Civilian agencies reporting the major de- 
creases were Post Office Department with 


appropriated for personal services. All others are paid from funds appropriated for 
other contractual services. 


1,828, Department of Agriculture with 682, . 
and the Panama Canal with 357. Major in- 
creases were reported by the Treasury De- 
partment with 798, the Interior Department 
with 358, and the Veterans’ Administration 
with 336. 

In the Department of Defense decreases in 
civilian employment were reported by the 
Department of the Army with 1,213 and the 
Department of the Air Force with 1,023. 
The Department of the Navy reported an in- 
crease of 345. 

Inside continental United States civilian 
employment decreased 1,867 and outside 
continental United States civilian employ- 
ment decreased 906. Industrial employ- 
ment by the Federal agencies in January 
totaled 659,636, a decrease of 650. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,387,015 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by executive agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re: 
ports includes some foreign nationals em« 
ployed in United States Government activi- 
ties abroad, but in addition to these therë 
were 273,920 foreign nationals working for 
United States military agencies during Jan- 
uary who were not counted in the usual 
personnel report. The number in December 


1957 


was 273,528. A breakdown of this employ- 
ment for January follows: 


Army | Navy ] Air 
orce 
Aaa 37 | 8,010 
plas pe T ies 8, 162 
160 998 4, 949 
82, 570 566 | 15, 400 
67, 510 | 19, 404 | 42,329 
w A BEZERS INES 
P e E E SRE, 
A. RAET EE 46 
as Sap, Ug gi A 24 
a aioe $G7-4.2. 22k 
173, 339 | 21,661 | 78,920 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

William Howard Francis, Jr., of Texas, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice 
Carter Lane Burgess, resigned. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota, from the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

Thomas Sovereign Gates, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Secretary of the Navy, vice 
Charles Sparks Thomas, resigned. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

S. 1651. A bill to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act so as to protect 
benefits of bona fide railroad employees, re- 
move certain inequities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 1652. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide a- minimum pe- 
riod of 5 years within which livestock sold 
on account of drought may be replaced with- 
out recognition of gain; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. Ives, Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. Coorer, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. PURTELL) : 

S. 1658. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, as amended, to 
provide for judicial review of compensation 
orders, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Weifare. 

{See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1654. A bill for the relief of Mary E. 

Trantow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1655. A bill for the relief of Ursula 
Renate Magdalene Mahilendorf; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1656. A bill to amend the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956, to eliminate certain 
requirements with respect to State participa- 
tion, to provide certain priorities in the proc- 
essing of applications for insurance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

S. 1657. A bill for the relief of Lloyd C. 
King; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself and 
Mr. DIRKSEN): 

S. 1658. A bill to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil rights 
of persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself, Mr. 
LANGER, and Mr. KEFAUVER) : 

S. 1659. A bill to make uniform the law of 
reciprocal enforcement of support in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1660. A bill for the relief of Karin Tittel 
Taylor; and 

S. 1661. A bill for the relief of Lettie Jane 
Sparling and Wesley Wayne Sparling; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1662. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Oregon to the 
Union; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S.1663. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Eugene Moore; and 

S. 1664. A bill for the relief of Bernard H. 
Carty; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1665. A bill for the relief of Cherngjiann 

Shiue; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. THYE): 

S. 1666. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps to be 
known as Wilderness Preservation Stamps; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1667. A bill to assist voluntary nonprofit 
associations offering prepaid health service 
programs to secure necessary facilities and 
equipment through long-term, interest- 
bearing loans; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the last two above-mentioned 
bills, which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: : 

S. 1668. A bill to provide that persons dis- 
charged from the Armed Forces who are 
proffered discharges other than honorable 
may reject such discharges and receive a 
court-martial, or if not court-martialed, 
shall be given honorable discharges; to pro- 
vide for correction of records in the case of 
certain persons not given honorable dis- 
charges in the past; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S.1669. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to extend to fish- 
ermen the same privileges provided for 
farmers with respect to estimated income 
tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1670. A bill for the relief of School Dis- 
trict No. R—406, Lyle, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. McCar- 
THY, Mr. Murray, Mr. THURMOND, 
and Mr. YOUNG): 

S. 1671. A bill to amend the Antidumping 
Act of 1921, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. : 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. POTTER) : 

S. 1672. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1907; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1673. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, with respect to 
liability of rail carriers as set forth in part I 
of such act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1674. A bill for the relief of Alice Peder- 
sen Galloway; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr: CAPEHART (for himself and 
Mr. JENNER): 

S. 1675. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide that surplus real property of the 
United States shall be disposed of only after 
giving former owners thereof an opportunity 
to repurchase such property; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 1676. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a teacher to de- 
duct from gross income expenses paid by him 
to further his education; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

'. By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1677. A bill to amend part II of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to subject certain 
forms of for-hire motor carrier transporta- 
tion to regulation; and 

S. 1678. A bill to amend the act of October 
26, 1949 (Ch. 733, 63 Stat. 907), as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. LONG (for himself, Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. BEALL): 

S.1679. A bill to increase the special as- 
sistance authorization available to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association for the 
purchase of mortgages insured under title 
VIII of the National Housing Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Morse, Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
CasE of New Jersey, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. 
MCCARTHY) : 

S. 1680. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, to include cranberries for canning or 
freezing; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. 
KERR): 

S. 1681. A bill to authorize loans for the 
construction of hospitals and other facilities 
under title VI of the Public Health Service 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 


HILL (for himself and Mr. 


. tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


By Mr. COTTON (for himself, Mr. 
Bripces, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. 
KENNEDY) : 

S. 1682. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Merrimack River 
Flood Control Compact; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Corron when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1683. A bill to reduce the number of 
Government: employees by prohibiting the 
filling of certain vacancies and to establish 
a ceiling on Government employment; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1684. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, with respect to pro- 
cedures on applications for facility licenses, 
and for other purposes; to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES’ COMPENSATION ACT, RELAT- 
ING TO JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Mr. SMITH of NewJersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. This proposal is a part of the leg- 
islative program of the Department of 
Labor, and would provide judicial review, 
primarily as to questions of law, of com- 
pensation orders of the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. In addition, the bill 
contains provisions for lump-sum pay- 
ments to widows of covered employees 
upon their remarriage; preference in 
employment for injured employees in 
appropriate cases; right of appeal to the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
for employees of the Canal Zone 
Government and of the Panama Canal 
Company; and reimbursement of the 
compensation fund by the various agen- 
cies and departments for their compen- 
sation costs, a part of President Eisen- 
hower’s program previously introduced 
on January 25, 1957, as S. 816, on behalf 
of myself, Senator Ives, Senator SALTON- 
STALL, Senator PurRTELL, and Senator 
ALLOTT, 

Mr. President, the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, passed in 1916, is 
somewhat unique among present-day 
workmen’s compensation statutes, in 
that it fails to provide for any judicial 
review from the determinations of the 
administrative appeals board. It has 
been demonstrated by experience that 
judicial review in compensation cases is 
of real value in settling controversial 
questions of law. This bill would pro- 
vide for such review, and would revise 
various other provisions of the act. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the bill prepared by the 
Labor Department be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. ; 

The bill (S. 1653) to amend the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
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amended, to provide for judicial review 
of compensation orders, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey is as follows: 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A DRAFT BILL 
To AMEND THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT, AS AMENDED 


This legislation is intended to amend the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended, to provide for judicial review of 
actions on claims for compensation under 
the act. In addition, the legislation would 
make necessary changes to modernize, 
strengthen, and clarify miscellaneous provi- 
sions of the law. 

This proposal is part of the legislative pro- 
gram of the Department of Labor for 1957. 


THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’? COMPENSATION ACT 


The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
as amended, which is administered by the 
Department of Labor, provides compensation 
for disability, medical care, and death bene- 
fits for civilian employees of the United 
States, including civilian officers, who suffer 
injury or death in the performance of their 
duties. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
passed in 1916, was one of the earliest com- 
pensation laws in the United States. It is 
unique among workmen’s compensation 
statutes in that it fails to provide claimants 
with judicial review on questions of law. 
The value of judicial review in compensa- 
tion matters has been demonstrated by State 
laws and the Federal Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act enacted 
subsequent to the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. In addition experience has 
demonstrated the need for revision of various 
miscellaneous provisions of the act includ- 
ing those relating to such matters as giving 
notice of injury, payment to widows on re- 
marriage, and third-party actions. 


Present procedures 


The act is administered by the Secretary 
of Labor through the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation. The Secretary is authorized 
to consider claims on the basis of facts pre- 
sented by the claimant, the report of the 
injured employee’s immediate supervisor, 
and such investigation as the Secretary 
deems necessary. The act provides that the 
Secretary shall make findings of fact and an 
award for or against payments of compensa- 
tion. On his own motion or on application, 
he may review and modify a compensation 
order. 

Review of the Secretary’s award may be 
had upon application to the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board, an independent re- 
view body situated in the Department of La- 
bor. The Board follows procedures which it 
is authorized to adopt upon approval by the 
Secretary. The decisions of the Board on 
claims are final. The act does not provide 
for any court review of decisions of the Sec- 
retary or the Board. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Under the provisions of the proposed draft, 
the compensation order of the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board would be final, 
subject to judicial review on questions of 
law only. Findings of fact by the Board, if 
supported by substantial evidence, would be 
conclusive. Review would be available to 
any employee or other person whose claim for 
benefits was affected by the Board’s decision 
except employees who are neither citizens nor 
residents as identified in section 42 of the 
act. It would be obtained by petition, 
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brought in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the circuit in which the claimant 
resides or in which he is employed, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Lump-sum settlement 


At the present time, a surviving widow 
of an employee killed in the course of his 
employment draws compensation until her 
death or remarriage. The existing provision 
for terminating benefits on remarriage not 
only operates to discourage remarriage but 
in many instances has resulted in situations 
where widows, rather than lose their bene- 
fits, enter into the marital relationship and 
bear families without the formality of a 
wedding ceremony. Under the existing 
statute there is no way in which such widows 
may be removed from the compensation rolls. 

Under a number of modern workman’s 
compensation statutes, a widow is given a 
lump-sum settlement upon remarriage in lieu 
of future payments. In accord with modern 
practice in this regard, the draft bill provides 
that a dependent widow or widower shall be 
paid an amount equal to 2 years’ compensa- 
tion in one sum upon remarriage. Expe- 
rience under the Longshoremen’s Act, which 
has an identical provision, has shown that 
this will operate to correct the existing evil 
and should actually result in a net savings 
to the Government. 


Preference in employment 


In line with the administration’s policy of 
encouraging the employment of physically 
handicapped, the draft bill provides for the 
issuance of regulations protecting the job 
rights of injured employees and, in appro- 
priate cases, gives them hiring preference in 
jobs they are capable of performing. 


Employees of the Canal Zone Government 
and the Panama Canal Company 


The draft bill would provide employees of ` 
the Canal Zone Government and of the 
Panama Canal Company the same right of 
appeal to the Employees’ Compensation Ap- 
peals Board as is presently provided for other 
employees of the Federal Government. 


Miscellaneous provisions 


Under the proposed amendments the 
third party liability sections of the Com- 
pensation Act would be strengthened to in- 
sure maximum protection of the United 
States interest. 

The proposal incorporates the provisions 
contained in the charge-back bill drafted 
by this department which has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget as being in 
accord with the program of the President. 
This bill has been introduced as S. 816 in the 
current Congress. It provides for reimburse- 
ment of the Compensation Fund by the in- 
dividual agencies for their compensation 
costs. 

In addition the proposed legislation would 
modernize the time limitation provisions for 
giving notice of injury and filing claims, 
make provisions for the protection of minors 
and incompetents and remove the special 
provisions regarding minimum limits on 
monthly compensation with respect to 
citizens of Puerto Rico and certain employees 
of the Panama Canal Company and of the 
Canal Zone Government. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FLOOD 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1956, RELAT- 
ING TO REQUIREMENTS WITH 
RESPECT TO STATE PARTICIPA- 
TION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal Flood Insurance 
Act of 1956, to eliminate certain re- 
quirements with respect to State partici- 
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pation, to provide certain priorities in 
the processing of applications for insur- 
ance, and for other purposes. 

The Nation’s first flood-insurance pro- 
gram, in the shaping of which I was 
privileged to participate, was one of our 
proudest accomplishments in the last 
session of Congress. It was intended to 
fulfill a dire need on the part of home- 
owners and businessmen in all parts of 
the country, including New England. It 
was promptly considered and passed by 
both Houses of Congress, and swiftly ap- 
proved by the President, because of the 
urgent need for such legislation before 
disaster struck again. 

Now, nearly a year later, as New Eng- 
landers and others prepare for the conse- 
quences of spring and melting snows, 
what has happened to this program? 
No protection is available, no insurance 
can be purchased, no regulations have 
been published, no final policy forms 
have been agreed upon. Excessive bu- 
reaucratic delay, undue reliance upon a 
private insurance industry whose atti- 
tude has been negative from the begin- 
ning, and a diminution of popular in- 
terest as the result of legislative restric- 
tions, have all contributed to this ad- 
ministrative failure. 

One of those legislative problems—the 
necessity of obtaining a special appro- 
priation for administrative expenses— 
would not have occurred had the ad- 
ministration accepted the provision in 
my original bill for such expenditure to 
be made from program funds, which 
come from a Treasury revolving-loan 
fund. But once the present provision was 
enacted, the new Federal Flood Indem- 
nity Administration was negligent in 
failing to submit a budget request in 
time for inclusion in the urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, already passed 
by the Congress. I trust this defect will 
be remedied soon. 

Three other legislative changes which 
I believe will increase local enthusiasm 
are contained in the bill I have intro- 
duced today. 

First, the primary change proposed 
deletes the statutory requirement in sec- 
tion 7 (a) that each State must pay half 
the admitted subsidy for insurance after 
June 30, 1959, or forfeit the privilege 
of having Federal flood insurance writ- 
ten on property within the State. This 
provision, mistakenly insisted upon by 
the administration last year, did more 
than any other change to discourage the 
hopes of those anticipating effective pro- 
tection. Many States, including some in 
New England, are required by this pro- 
vision to undergo the long and expensive 
process of amending their State con- 
stitutions or statutes in order to partic- 
ipate in what should automatically be 
a nationwide program. I can think of no 
more gross violation of States rights. No 
State, to my knowledge, has as yet begun 
the action required by this provision; and 
it is apparent that few, if any, will do so. 
This provision should be stricken now, 
so that both State and Federal officials 
will know exactly where they stand in 
planning for the future. Both the Coun- 
cil of State Governments and the New 
England Governors Conference are con- 
cerned with this provision, among others. 
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Second, the bill I have introduced to- 
day gives preference to the first applica- 
tion from each person—individual, cor- 
poration, or public body—in order to give 
small home and business owners a better 
chance of getting coverage, and particu- 
larly enables the homeowner to get cov- 
erage within his $10,000 statutory limit 
before the applicant industries decide 
how to split their $250,000 statutory limit 
among their various properties. It is 
hoped that this amendment will make 
certain that the program accomplishes 
the maximum good in the manner in- 
tended by Congress. 

Third, the bill introduced today de- 
letes the provisions in sections 7 (a) and 
15 <b) requiring the Administrator to 
pay the admitted subsidy—up to 40 per- 
cent—into the disaster insurance fund at 
the time the policy is sold, rather than 
only when and if that money is needed 
to pay claims under the policies. This 
bill requires instead that the subsidy be 
paid into the disaster insurance fund 
only as needed to pay claims, thus delay- 
ing the drain on the United States Treas- 
ury at a time earlier than the funds are 
actually needed, a drain which is caused 
by forcing the Treasury to borrow at a 
time earlier than is needed, and thus in- 
creasing to that extent the interest on 
the Federal debt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1656) to amend the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act of 1956, to elim- 
inate certain requirements with respect 
to State participation, to provide certain 
priorities in the processing of applica- 
tions for insurance, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to pro- 
vide means for further securing and pro- 
tecting the civil rights of persons under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

This bill is in language identical with 
that of H. R. 6127, a clean bill containing 
all the changes made by the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and to be favor- 
ably reported for early action by. the 
House Committee on Rules. 

On Tuesday, March 19, 1957, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, in executive session, 
voted to report a civil rights bill, S. 83, 
favorably to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with the understanding that 
amendments or a substitute would be 
considered in the full committee, in order 
to have identical civil rights bills for con- 
sideration in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States at the earliest possible date in this 
session of Congress. 

Therefore, the bill I am introducing 
today will be available for purposes of 
substitution in place of the bill reported 
by the Constitutional Rights Committee. 
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I shall seek consideration of the pro- 
posed civil rights legislation at the next 
meeting of the committee, which pre- 
sumably will be next Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1658) to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, introduced by Mr. 
HENNINGS (for himself and Mr. DIRKSEN), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


RECIPROCAL ENFORCEMENT OF 
SUPPORT IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to make uniform the law of reciprocal 
enforcement of support in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. President, a great number of minor 
children are deprived of parental sup- 
port each year because deserting fathers 
move out of or into the District of Co- 
lumbia. A bill has already been passed 
dealing with the problem on an inter- 
state basis. However, the District of 
Columbia is not included in these inter- 
state agreements, which makes it, in 
effect, a haven for deserting fathers from 
other States, and allows fathers leaving 
the District of Columbia to remain free 
from parental obligations. During hear- 
ings before the Juvenile Delinquency 
Committee we became aware of the great 
cost of supporting families with money 
from public welfare funds while perfect- 
ly healthy and able males were allowed 
to shirk the responsibilities of father- 
hood because there was no law to make 
them do so. In many slum sections of 
the city, young mothers were found with 
several chiidren, all supported by District 
taxpayers while the whereabouts of the 
father was unknown. 

Needless to say, these children are at 
a distinct disadvantage as far as their 
future development is concerned. They 
can look forward to substandard housing, 
food, and care unless the fathers are 
made to help pay for their upbringing so 
that they have equal opportunities for 
growth. ‘This bill is designed to allevi- 
ate a situation that is detrimental to 
many young children in Washington and 
the surrounding States, by allowing the 
District to become a party to a reciprocal 
nonsupport system, now enforced by 47 
States, which would bring fathers who 
desert their families and flee to other 
States under the law’s authority in any 
of the participating States. 

There does not seem to be any sound 
reason why families deserted by their 
fathers should be deprived of the bene- 
fits of the reciprocal nonsupport act 
which has now been adopted by every 
State except one. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to wel- 
come Senators LANGER and KEFAUVER as 
cosponsors of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and aDereuren ony 
referred, 
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The bill (S. 1659) to make uniform the 
law of reciprocal enforcement of sup- 
port in the District of Columbia, intro- 
duced by Mr. HENNINGS (for himself, Mr. 
LANGER, and Mr. KEFAUVER), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


KARIN TITTEL TAYLOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the relief of Karin Tittel Taylor. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1660) for the relief of 
Karin Tittel Taylor, introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Karin Tittel Taylor may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if she is found to be otherwise admis- 
sible under the provisions of such act. This 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
under such paragraph known to the Secre- 
tary of State or the Attorney General prior 
to the date of the enactment of this act. 


LETTIE JANE SPARLING AND 
WESLEY WAYNE SPARLING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the relief of Lettie Jane Sparling 
and Wesley Wayne Sparling. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may 
be printed in the RECORD. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1661) for the relief of 
Lettie Jane Sparling and Wesley Wayne 
Sparling, introduced by Mr. MoRsE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Lettie Jane Spar- 
ling and Wesley Wayne Sparling, if found 
otherwise admissible to citizenship, may be 
naturalized upon compliance with all the 
requirements of section 323 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, except that— 

(a) no period of residence or physical 
presence in the United States or any State 
shall be required; 

(b) no period of residence in the United 
States while in legal custody of the adop- 
tive parent or parents shall be required; 
and 

(c) the petitions for naturalization may 
be filed with any court having naturaliza- 
tion jurisdiction. 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL SERIES OF 
STAMPS TO COMMEMORATE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF ADMISSION OF 
-OREGON INTO THE UNION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague, the distin- 
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guished junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER] I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill directing the Post- 
master General to issue a series of post- 
age stamps in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the admission of 
the State of Oregon to the Union, such 
stamps to be offered for sale to the pub- 
lic on February 14, 1959. It is my un- 
derstanding that identical bills are being 
introduced in the House by each of the 
Oregon Representatives. 

Although it is unusual to issue special 
stamps, in view of the nature of this 
great purpose, I think it is justified, par- 
ticularly since the motto of my great 
State is the Union. 

The State of Oregon, Mr. President, is 
proud that among its claims to greatness 
may be found not mere wealth, although 
its virgin forests and fertile soil, its 
shipping and its matchless river re- 
sources are the basis of wealth; not yet, 
indeed, in its history, although here, too, 
the sagas of strong men and courageous 
women of piety and conviction bear testi- 
mony to the rich heritage that has been 
bequeathed to those of us of this latter 
day. Nor yet again does the claim of 
Oregon to greatness lie in her literary 
brilliance, although a strong plea could 
be made based on the great works of 
Joaquin Miller, and the fact that Wash- 
ington Irving and William Cullen 
Bryant each in his’own way, have cele- 
brated the State and its manifold 
beauty. 

No, Mr. President, truly our greatest 


claim to greatness lies in the people who 


since 1859 have been the State of Oregon. 

From Senators Smith and Lane, who 
first represented the State in this cham- 
ber, and who, incidentally, were Demo- 
crats, through the great Republican Sen- 
ator from Oregon, Charles L. McNary, 
whose monument of Bonneville Dam has 
served the Union in war and peace; 
through the guiding genius of great gov- 
ernors of the State, Oswald West, for ex- 
ample, to whom we owe a debt of grati- 
tude for having preserved for all the peo- 
ple of the State and of the Nation the 
beaches of Oregon through whose fore- 
Sight a public highway was constructed 
upon which all who will can walk and 
look out over the white and greygreen 
combers of the Pacific; through the po- 
litical faith and sagacity of U’Ren, 
founder of the Oregon system of initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall, the instru- 
ment through which in an orderly way 
the individual citizen can act as the 
legislator of his own political destiny— 
through all of these men there is a guid- 
ing thread, a clue of common purpose 
and ideal, an ideal that holds high the 
ability and dignity of the citizen to un- 
derstand and forward, each by his own 
effort, the interest of all. Truly, as 
Aristotle might have remarked, here are 
the members of the shining polis and in 
this lies their greatness, that they are 
unafraid to take the actions needed to 
solve their problems, and as importantly 
they seek to conserve the good trans- 
mitted from the past. 

For these reasons Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] and I feel that this 100th anni- 
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versary should have fitting commemora- 
tion, and as a part of that commemora- 
tion that an appropriate commemorative 
stamp issue would not be unfitting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1662) to provide for the 
issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the admission of the State 
of Oregon to the Union, introduced by 
Mr. Morse (for himself and Mr. NEU- 
BERGER), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General is authorized and directed to issue 
a special series of postage stamps, of such 
appropriate design and for such denomina- 
tion as he shall prescribe, in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of the State of Oregon to the Union. 
Such stamps shall first be offered for sale to 
the public on February 14, 1959. 


HOWARD EUGENE MOORE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 


“half of myself, and my colleague, the 


junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill for the relief of Harold 
Eugene Moore. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 


` referred; and, without objection, the bill 


will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S: 1663) for the relief of 
Harold Eugene Moore, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and Mr. NEUBERGER), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 


` ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the laws conferring rights, privileges, 
or benefits upon former members of the 
Armed Forces, the present disability (multi- 
ple sclerosis) of. Harold Eugene Moore, of 
Portland, Oreg., shall be held and considered 
to be a service-connected disability; but no 
benefit shall be held to have accrued by rea- 
son of this act prior to its enactment. 


BERNARD H. CARTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill for the relief of Bernard 
H. Carty. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1664) for the relief of 
Bernard H. Carty, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and Mr. NEUBERGER), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ds 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the laws conferring rights, privileges, 
or benefits upon former members of the 
Armed Forces, the present disability (multi- 
ple sclerosis) of Bernard H. Carty, of Bend, 
Oreg., shall be held and considered to be a 
service-connected disability; but no bene- 
fit shall be held to have accrued by reason 
of this act prior to its enactment. 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL SERIES OF 
STAMPS TO BE KNOWN AS WIL- 
DERNESS PRESERVATION STAMPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I joined with other Senators in 
introducing a wilderness preservation 
bill, the result of many months and years 
of discussion with conservationists, 
naturalists, lay people, and professional 
people of all kinds—people with a deep 
concern for the preservation of our mag- 
nificent heritage of almost untouched, 
natural areas which now exist in our 
national parks and monuments, our na- 
tional forests, and wildlife refuges. 

: We are fortunate, indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that after almost five centuries of 
civilized life on this continent, in which 
the primeval wilderness of North Amer- 
ica has been largely transformed into an 
urban-dominated, orderly countryside, 
we still possess some large areas of 
wilderness. 

`- Altogether we have 165 or so areas of 
wilderness which are in Federal owner- 
ship or control, and which can be pre- 
served. consistently with other purposes 
in what we might call a multipurpose 
wilderness preservation program. 

One of the outstanding wilderness 
areas in the Nation, and one which in 
itself is striking testimony to the friend- 
ship and spirit of cooperation between 
Canada and the United States, is the 
Quetico-Superior wilderness area along 
the northern border of Minnesota and 
the southern border of the Province of 
Ontario. This splendid canoe country, 
which once was the haunt of Indian and 
voyageur, has afforded untold pleasure 
and satisfaction to two generations of 
Americans and Canadians who have 
found it possible to recapture the thrill 
and adventure of canoeing and portag- 
ing and camping in a vast wilderness. 
Over a period of 47 years, conservation- 
ists have worked together to develop a 
true wilderness program within the 
Superior National Forest and the Quetico 
Park of Canada. Many far-seeing and 
unselfish men and women have dedi- 
cated a large share of their lives to 
insuring that the boys and girls of to- 
morrow will have the heritage of wilder- 
ness life. 

Since 1949 this work has been led by 
the Friends of the Wilderness, whose 
directors include some of the most dis- 
tinguished conservationists in the State 
of Minnesota and throughout the Na- 
tion, and whose executive secretary, Mr. 
William H. Magie, has done an outstand- 
ing job of leadership and inspiration. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, 
and my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Tuyel, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
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which if enacted, would authorize and 
direct the Postmaster General to issue, 
on as early a date as practicable during 
the calendar year 1957, a special series 
of 3-cent postage stamps, of an. appro- 
priate design which shall include a canoe 
and wilderness scene from the Superior 
National Forest wilderness area. Such 
stamps would be known as Wilderness 
Preservation Stamps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill. (S. 1666) to provide for the 
issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps to be known as Wilderness 
Preservation Stamps, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY (for himself and Mr. THYE) 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED HEALTH SERVICES FA- 
CILITIES ACT 


_ Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce a bill and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak on 
it in excess of the 3 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Minne- 
sota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to assist voluntary nonprofit, prepaid 
health service associations by providing 
for long-term, interest-bearing loans. 
I honestly believe this is a bill which can 
be enacted by the 85th Congress, and I 
intend to press for that action. It is my 
hope that the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee will hold hearings 
on the bill shortly, and will bring it to 
the floor with a favorable report. 

A constant preoccupation for many 
Americans today, Mr. President, is how 
to pay doctor- bills.. Countless Ameri- 
cans, particularly those in rural America, 
also face the community problem of how 
to find a doctor, even if the means of 
paying the bills are available. 

All over America there have recently 
been developing the institutions of pre- 
paid health services and the group prac. 
tice of medicine. All over our Nation 
there are American citizens who have 
found by experience that they can ac- 
complish in a voluntary group what they 
cannot accomplish individually, if they 
pool their potential needs for medical 
care and agree to prepay the cost of that 
care through a medical fund. 

My own State of Minnesota has been 
the home of many such prepaid services 
operated on a group and cooperative 
basis. I have, in recent years, discussed 
the question of medical care with many 
of my fellow citizens. They tell me that 
there are two prerequisites for an effec- 
tive and well-operated voluntary health 
program. The first is the need to estab- 
lish a modern medical office and labora- 
tory which will induce physicians to 
locate in the community where the 
citizens need and desire medical service. 
The second is the necessity to obtain a 
community pool of funds, derived from 
prepayments, which will insure adequate 
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income for the physicians in bad times, 
as well as in good times. 

Modern medicine is a very compli- 
cated matter. Good facilities for the 
doctor’s workshop are essential. When 
such facilities are not available, it is dif- 
ficult to induce good physicians to come 
to a community to practice medicine. 
In a number of smaller communities, 
and in a number of large ones, too, ade- 
quate medical facilities are simply not 
available. Neither are minimum hos- 
pital facilities available to care for minor 
medical and surgical cases. 

Four years ago, on December 18, 1952, 
President Truman’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation reported the 
results of their intensive study. One of 
their recommendations was that “Fed- 
eral loans be made to local organizations 
desiring to institute prepayment plans 
associated with group practice, for the 
purpose of encouraging the establish- 
ment of group practice facilities.” That 
is the object of the legislative proposal 
I have introduced since the 81st Con- 
gress and which I introduce again today. 

Mr. President, my bill provides that 
if a group of people in a community 
where health facilities are inadequate 
will get together to form a voluntary 
health plan organization, and be pre- 
pared to assume the financial responsi- 
bility for working out their own prob- 
lem, then they may apply for low inter- 
est, repayable loans from the Surgeon 
General—under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—to enable them to finance the 
physician’s facilities which their com- 
munity requires. 

This is the essence of my bill and is 
the essence of voluntary association. 
My basic aim is to encourage groups of 
people to take direct responsibility for 
the solution of their health care prob- 
lems.. The plan which these people de- 
velop must, of course, be sound, and 
warrant the approval of the Surgeon 
General. 

The successful operation of this bill 
would attract doctors to areas where 
they are needed, and would make it 
easier for the American people to pay 
their medical bills. It would bring 
health facilities to American people, just 
as the principles of cooperative volun- 
tary association brought electricity to 
rural America. i 

Voluntary association is the founda- 
tion of a democratic society. We are a 
Nation of joiners. Our citizens belong 
to churches, Rotary Clubs, women’s or- 
ganizations, trade unions, junior cham- 
bers of commerce, Knights of Columbus, 
sewing circles—indeed, to many thou- 
sands of religious, fraternal, political, 
and social organizations. This is what 
creates the democratic spirit in our 
country. The process of voluntary asso- 
ciation is the essence of freedom. A 
good government is one which stimulates 
that kind of association. 

If freedom and democracy survive to- 
day’s crisis, it will, in my judgment, be 
due primarily to the vigor of democratic 
people directing their own. efforts 
through voluntary organizations for the 
solution of their pressing day-to-day 
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problems. The partnership of govern- 
ment with people acting through volun- 
tary associations is the inspiration of 
practical democracy. 

Through bills such as the one I in- 
troduce today, we can apply this prin- 
ciple as we seek to solve the health 
needs of the American people. 

Mr. President, the bill, the text of 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, would, if enacted, 
set up machinery which would be simi- 
lar to the REA program, and the same 
kind of loan provisions would be pro- 
vided for in the prepayment of medical 
care. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred: and, without objection, the biil 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1667) to assist voluntary 
nonprofit associations offering prepaid 
health-service programs to secure neces- 
sary facilities and equipment through 
long-term, interest-bearing loans, in- 
troduced by Mr. HuMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act be cited 
as the “Health Services Facilities Act.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to encourage the people 
of the United States to undertake solution 
of their common problems insofar as pos- 
sible through voluntary cooperative action 
at the local community level. The Congress 
finds that one such common problem is that 
of developing means and methods whereby 
the people can create for themselves and 
their communities such diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers as will help make available to 
them the benefits of modern medical science 
and group practice on a prepaid budgetable 
basis and to enable physicians to make the 
best utilization of their services in main- 
taining the health of the community. 

The Congress further finds that in many 
areas of the country and among many groups 
of people there have been or might readily 
be formed nonprofit associations for the pur- 
pose of enabling the membership of such as- 
sociations to adequately compensate profes- 
sional medical personnel and to prepay in an 
orderly manner the cost of efficiently organ- 
ized, modern medical care. It is recognized, 
however, that in many instances, particularly 
in rural areas, such associations, while finan- 
cially able to maintain such nonprofit medi- 
cal service plans, do not have access to re- 
sources sufficient to provide the capital funds 
needed for the construction or acquisition of 
the physical facilities and equipment. Proper 
facilities and adequate equipment are essen- 
tial to the economic operation of such pro- 
grams, to the rendering of effective care, and 
to the recruitment of a sufficient number of 
doctors and related personnel. It is there- 
fore declared to be the purpose of this act 
to provide long-term loans at reasonable 
rates of interest to such groups of people who 
demonstrate their readiness and ability to 
join together in and to maintain such volun- 
tary associations and thus to advance the 
policy of Congress set forth in this act. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, the sum of $5 million and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the sum of 
$5 million and for each of the next 3 succeed- 
ing fiscal years the sum of $10 million, 
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Src. 4. Loans for part or all of the cost 
of acquisition, construction, and equipping 
of health-service facilities incident to the 
operation of a health-service program may 


be made to nonprofit associations which sub-- 


mit to the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service satisfactory 
evidence— 

(a) of local interest in and financial sup- 
port for the successful operation of its pre- 
paid health-service program, and such finan- 
cial support shall be in an amount of not 
less than 10 percent of the amount of the 
loan applied for in this act; 

(b) of an organization structure which 
vests control over the practice of medicine 
and dentistry in connection with the health- 
service program solely in duly licensed mem- 
bers of the professions involved; 

(c) of an organizational structure which 
vests control over the general administration 
of the plan’s operations in a governing board, 
a majority of whose members shall be persons 
who do not themselves furnish, or represent 
other persons that furnish, health services; 

(d) that its methods of compensation will 
be on a basis mutually satisfactory to partici- 
pating physicians and to the governing board 
of the plan; 

(e) that participation in the plan by bene- 
ficiary members and by physicians shall be 
voluntary; 

(f) that in cases of emergency the plan 
will agree to render services to any resident 
of the community whether or not they are 
members of the plan, and further that the 
facilities and services shall likewise be avail- 
able to nonmember residents and nonpartici- 
pating physicians of the area served by the 
plan at such other times as will not interfere 
with the proper rendition of services to mem- 
bers of the program: And provided further, 
That the plan shall be entitled to require 
compensation on a fair and reasonable basis 
for all such utilization of its facilities or 
services by any such nonmembers and non- 
participating physicians. 

Serc. 5. In carrying out the purposes of 
this act, the Surgeon General, with the ad- 
vice of the Health Services Facilities Council, 
shall formulate standards for the making of 
loans to eligible nonprofit health service 
plans. Such standards shall provide equi- 
tably for— 

(a) determination by the Surgeon General 
that the applicant is an association which 
accords with the requirements of section 4 
of this act; 

(b) the making of loans in sufficient 
amount to cover the total cost of facilities 
and equipment if desired by the applicant; 

(c) an amortization period of 25 years 
with provision for earlier repayment by the 
borrower at his option; 

(d) an interest rate of not to exceed 2 
percent per annum on unpaid balances; 

(e) determination of priorities for the 
making of loans to eligible applicants in 
accordance with a formula to be developed 
by the Surgeon General with the advice and 
consent of the Health Services Facilities 
Council, which formula shall include, among 
other factors, the degree to which the plan 
provides for comprehensive medical care and 
group-practice bases including preventive 
as well as curative treatment, sound method 
of repayment, relative need, extent of local 
interest and participation in applicant’s pro- 
gram, and the relation of the projected fa- 
cility to an overall development of health 
services in the general area of its location. 

Sec. 6. At the request of groups operating 
health service plans or at the request of re- 
sponsible groups contemplating the organi- 
zation of such a plan, the Surgeon General 
may provide technical assistance in making 
needed surveys and in advising on organiza- 
tional methods and operating procedures. 
The Surgeon General may expend for such 
assistance, not to exceed 10 percent annually, 
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of the appropriation made under this act for 
surveys, technical assistance to nonprofit 
plans, and for the Federal administration of 
this act. 

Src. 7. The Surgeon General shall carry 
out his functions as provided herein under 
the supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. He 
shall, with the approval of the Secretary, pre- 
scribe such regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. In 
carrying out his functions, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is authorized pursuant to agreement be- 
tween the Secretary and the head of any 
Federal agency to utilize the services and 
facilities of such agency and to pay therefor 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be provided in such agreement. 

Src. 8. The Surgeon General shall make 
periodic, comparative analyses of the opera- 
tions of health service plans and shall trans- 
mit reports thereon to such plans and to 
interested organizations, and shall furnish 
to Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session a full report of the administration of 
this act. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) the term “health services” means serv- 
ices such as are provided by physicians and 
dentists and similar professional groups, 
members of which are licensed under State 
laws, laboratory and X-ray services, and 
other services related thereto. 

(b) the term “States” includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rice, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 10. The effective date of this act shall 
be the date of its enactment. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICES FACILITIES COUNCIL 


Src. 11. The Surgeon General, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, shall establish a National 
Health Services Facilities Council to consist 
of 1 representative of the Department of 
Agriculture- designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and 1 representative of the De- 
partment of Labor to be designated by the 
Secretary of Labor, and, in addition, 12 
members appointed without regard to the 
civil-service laws by the Surgeon General 
with the approval of the Administrator. The 
12 appointed members shall be leaders in the 
field of medical economics, medical adminis- 
tration, or public affairs, and 3 of such 12 
shall be representative of operating non- 
profit prepaid medical service plans, 3 shall 
be representative of bona fide national farm. 
organizations, 3 shall be representative of 
bona fide national labor organizations, and 
3 shall be members of the medical, dental, 
and nursing professions. Each appointed 
member of the Council shall hold office for 
a term of 4 years except that any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term and except 
that, of the members first appointed, 3 shall 
hold office for a term of 3 years, 3 shall hold 
office for a term of 2 years, and 3 shall hold 
office for a term of 1 year, as designated by 
the Surgeon General at the time of appoint- 
ment. None of such 12 members shall be 
eligible for reappointment until a year has 
elapsed since the end of his preceding term. 

SEC. 12. The National Health Services Fa- 
cilities Council shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to the Surgeon 
General on matters relating to the operation 
of this program. The Surgeon General is 
authorized to utilize the services of any 
member or members of the Council in con- 
nection with matters related to the operation 
of this program for such periods, in addition 
to conference periods, as he may determine. 

Src. 13. Members of the National Health 
Services Facilities Council and members of 
other national advisory councils established 
under this act, other than ex officio mem- 
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bers, while attending conferences or meet- 
ings of their respective councils or while 
otherwise serving at the request of the Sur- 
geon General, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate to be fixed by the 
Administrator, but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, and shall also be entitled to receive an 
allowance for actual and necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses while so serving 
away from their place of residence. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO REGU- 
LATION OF CERTAIN FORMS OF 
FOR-HIRE MOTOR CARRIERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend part II of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to subject certain 
forms of for-hire motor carrier transpor- 
tation to regulation. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, requesting 
this proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. -The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1677) to amend part II of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to subject 
certain forms of for-hire motor carrier 
transportation to regulation, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 6, 1957. 
The Honorable: WARREN G. MAGNUSON; 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration 20 copies 
each of draft bills, together with statements 
of justification therefor, which would give 
effect to Legislative Recommendations Nos, 
4 and 5 appearing on pages 161 and 162, re- 
spectively, of the Commission’s 70th annual 
report.to Congress as follows: 

“4. We recommend that part II of the act 
be amended so as to make clear that all for- 
hire-motor carrier transportation, whatever 
its form, other than that specifically ex- 
empted, be made subject to regulation. 

“5. We recommend that section 203 (b) 
(6) be amended so as to limit the exemption 
of motor vehicles transporting agricultural 
commodities, fish, and livestock to transpor- 
tation from point of production to primary 
market.” 

We would appreciate your assistance in 
introducing these bills and scheduling, early 
hearings thereon. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
OWEN CLARKE, 
Chairman. 


BASIC AUTHORITY FOR PERFORM- 
ANCE OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS BY 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 

request of the Secretary of Commerce, 

Sinclair Weeks, I introduce, for appro- 

priate reference, a bill to amend the act 

of October 26, 1949 (ch. 733, 63 Stat. 907), 

as amended. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1678) to amend the act of 
October 26, 1949 (ch. 733, 63 Stat. 907) 
as amended, introduced by Mr. MAGNU- 
son, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MERRIMACK RIVER FLOOD CON- 
TROL COMPACT 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
myself, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Merrimack River Flood 
Control Compact., 

The State of New Hampshire com- 
pleted its approval of the compact on 
March 14, 1957, when Gov. Lane Dwinell 
signed the bill, which had passed the 
State legislature. Massachusetts gave 
its approval to the compact last year 
when a similar measure was approved by 
the Massachusetts Legislature and was 
signed by Governor Herter on August 6, 
1956. : 

The principal purposes of the compact 
are: 

First. To promote interstate comity 
between Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; 

Second. To provide adequate storage 
capacity for impounding the waters of 
the Merrimack River and its tributaries 
for the protection of life and property 
from floods; and 

Third. To provide a joint agency 
through which the two States, while pro- 
moting and preserving their own inter- 
ests and sovereignty, may more effec- 
tively cooperate to accomplish control of 
fioods and utilization of water resources 
in the basin of the Merrimack River. 

On behalf of the Senators from the 
States of New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts, I express the hope this important 
measure will receive early and favorable 
consideration by the Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1682) granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to the 
Merrimack River Flood Control Com- 
pact, introduced by Mr. Cotron (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, RELATING TO PRO- 
CEDURES ON APPLICATIONS FOR 
FACILITY LICENSES 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, with respect to procedures 
on applications for facility licenses, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
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consent that a statement, prepared by 
me, relating to the bill, may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1684) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, with 
respect to procedures on applications for 
facility licenses, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. ANDERSON, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
ANDERSON is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


It is my privilege to introduce a bill to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to 
require that the AEC shall follow certain 
important procedures in connection with 
applications for construction permits or 
licenses to operate nuclear reactors. These 
procedures are intended to help increase 
public knowledge of reactor safety problems 
and control, and also to help assure fair and 
impartial administrative actions on applica- 
tions. 

Section 1 of the bill formally establishes a 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards to be 
named by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This committee is now in existence as an 
advisory group to the AEC, and is composed 
of a number of outstanding experts and 
scientists. It is hoped that we will be able 
to obtain additional public benefits from 
their valued counsel and advice. Section 2 
therefore requires that the Reactor Safe- 
guards Committee shall review certain re- 
actor applications and that its reports shall 
be made available to the public except to the 
extent that security classification prevents 
disclosure. Section 3 of the bill then requires 
that the Atomic Energy Commission shall 
hold a hearing, after 30 days’ notice, on ap- 
plications for permits or licenses for con- 
struction and operation of certain types of 
reactors. : 

The bill proposes to require public reports 

by the Reactor Safeguards Committee as well 
as public hearings on applications to con- 
struct and operate most power and testing 
reactors, but it leayes the AEC flexibility as 
to procedures on applications to construct 
and operate research reactors. 
-~ Last summer I directed the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to un- 
dertake a study of AEC procedures and or- 
ganization in the licensing of reactor facili- 
ties. This bill represents my own views as 
to what is needed at this time insofar as 
new licensing procedures are concerned. I 
am still studying the organizational ques- 
tion and I hope to introduce another bili on 
this subject sometime this session. 

The AEC has had an excellent safety rec- 
ord in the past, but I believe that we should . 
take every possible step to protect the health 
and safety of the public in the future as more 
reactors are constructed and operated 
throughout our country. We should strive 
to prevent, through every possible means, the 
occurrence of an atomic catastrophe which 
could cause widespread damage and set the 
atomic-energy program back many years. 
We should establish procedures which are 
open to all, with a maximum of informa- 
tion disseminated as to the hazards and 
safety of each proposed design of a reactor, 
and as to the administrative considerations 
and actions taken on each application. The 
public has a substantial investment in the 
atomic-energy program and has & right to 
know and analyze the steps being followed 
by administrative officials. 
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8 years ago, I made the following state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate on July 14, 
1954, expressing my opinion as to the ad- 


visability of public hearings on reactor li- 


cense applications: 

“But because I feel so strongly that nu- 
clear energy is probably the most important 
thing we are dealing with in our industrial 


life today, I wish to be sure that the Com-.- 
mission has to do its business out of doors, 


so to speak, where everyone can see it. 
“Although I have no doubt about the 
ability or integrity of the members of the 
Commission, I simply wish to be sure they 
have to move where everyone can see every 


step they take; and if they are to grant a. 


license in this very important field, where 
monopoly could so easily be possible, I think 
a hearing should be required and a formal 
record should be made regarding all aspects, 
including the public aspects.” 

Almost 3 years have now passed and I 
believe my words of 1954 are still applicable. 
Perhaps I should reiterate again, however, 
that this bill is not intended as a criticism 
of the Commission staff, nor, of course, of 
the members of the Advisory Committee on 
Reactor Safeguards. The Advisory Commit- 
tee, so far as I know, is a group which holds 
and deserves public respect, and its advice 
is eagerly sought by many people, including 
members of the insurance industry who are 
becoming aware of-atomic-energy hazards 
problems. Similarly, the great majority on 
the AEC staff has worked hard and weil 
with industrial applicants, has cut redtape 
and administrative delay, and is a conscien- 
tious and technically able group. I mean no 
reflection on their abilities or integrities by 
this bill, and I hope that I am understood on 
that point. I believe that the increased 
workload would not handicap the effective- 
ness of either the Advisory Committee or 
the AEC staff, and I further believe the pub- 
lic importance of these more formalized 
procedures warrants their adoption. Of 
course, we shall welcome comments on the 
bill. 


IMPROVED METHODS FOR STATING 
BUDGET ESTIMATES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 434) to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, and ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL TAX AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAX  RATES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 
l-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], I submit amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by us, jointly, to 
the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and of certain excise taxes. 
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When the Atomic Energy Act was amended. 


-I ask unanimous: consent to have 


printed in the Record an editorial from- 


the Seattle Times of February 12, 1957, 


entitled “Timely Income-Tax Relief for 


Teachers Is Proposed.” 


. There being no objection, the amend- 


ments were received, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed; and the editorial was ordered 
to be printed in the REcoRrD, as follows: 
TIMELY INCOME-Tax RELIEF FOR TEACHERS Is 
PROPOSED 

Of interest to teachers of Seattle and 
Washington State is legislation under con- 
sideration in Congress designed to reduce 


in small measure the tex burdens of members. 


of the teaching profession. 

Proposed by the National Education As- 
sociation is a bill to allow schoolteachers 
to deduct a substantial amount of the cost 
of summer-school training courses from their 
Federal income-tax payments. A maximum 
deduction of $600 is provided in the bill. 

It is estimated that from one-fourth to 
one-third of the Nation’s 1,178,000 school- 
teachers—around 300,000—go to summer 
school every year. If every teacher taking 
such extra training were to claim the full 
$600 deduction, the United States Treasury 
would lose around $36 million a year in in- 
come-tax revenue. But it is likely that the 
actual loss in revenue would be considerably 
less than that, since many teachers taking 
such training would not, or could not, claim 
the full deduction. The $36 million, then, 
would be the maximum loss in Federal reve- 
nue from this proposal. 

The NEA has been advocating legislation 
of this nature since as far back as 1942. 
Now, however, according to NEA spokesmen, 
new rulings- promulgated by the Internal 
Revenue Service make it more needful than 
ever that the measure be enacted this year. 

The NEA’s purpose is to clarify the regu- 
lations proposed by the Internal Revenue 
Service and to encourage teachers to take 
additional training to equip themselves for 
better performance of their professional 
duties. 

Opposition to the measure is expected from 
the Treasury Department, always disinclined 
to favor even so small a reduction in tax 
revenue as is involved in this proposal. 

The NEA bill is sponsored in Congress by 
Representative Kine, Democrat, of California, 
who is reported to be mildly optimistic that 
it will be passed, despite Treasury opposition. 
It may be hoped here that his optimism is 
well-founded. The loss of $36 million a year 
would make a very inconsequential dent in 
Federal revenues. 3 

On the other hand, the proposal might en- 
courage more teachers to improve profes- 
sional proficiency at a time when teaching 
salaries are acknowledged to be inadequate 
almost everywhere. 

Other taxpayers should not begrudge to 
teachers this relatively trifling concession 
which, after all, would amount to very small 
change in the pockets of Uncle Sam. 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT, 1947—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 


“Senate of March 18, 1957, 


The names of Mr. PAYNE and Mr. CASE 


-of New Jersey were added as additional 


cosponsors of the bill (S. 1614) to amend 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey (for himself and 
other Senators), on March 18, 1957. 
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AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT, RELATING TO ADE- 
` QUATE HOUSING FOR PERSONS 
OF MODERATE INCOME—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


- Under authority of the order of the. 
Senate of March 18, 1957, 

The name of Mr. HENNINGS was added. 
as an additional cosponsor of the biil 
(S. 1633) to amend section 221 of the 
National Housing Act in order to fur- 
ther assist in the provision of adequate 
housing for persons of moderate income, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Sparkman (for himself and other 
Senators), on March 18, 1957. 


RECOGNITION OF ALTAR OF THE 
NATION AT RINDGE, N. H., AS A 
NATIONAL SHRINE—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. ERIDGES. Mr. President, I ask. 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator -from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from- 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] may be added 
as cosponsors to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 9) which provides for. 
the recognition of the Altar of the Na- 
tion in Rindge, N. H., as.a national 
shrine, submitted by me, on behalf of 
myself and other Senators, on January 
30, 1957. at j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 1552) to authorize the Secretary. 
of Agriculture to establish a program 
for the purpose of carrying on certain 
research and experimentation to de- 
velop methods for the commercial pro- 
duction of fish on flooded rice acreage 
in rotation with rice-field crops, and for 
other purposes, and it was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


STOCKPILING OF EXTRA LONG 
STAPLE COTTON — CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week I asked unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Armed 
Services be discharged from the further 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 63) relating to the stockpiling of 
extra long staple cotton under the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act, and that the joint resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Foresiry. 

At the request of the distinguished 
minority leader, I withheld that request 
until consultation could be held with the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and the majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHNson]. Ihave 
conferred with both of those Senators, 
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and they have no objection to the change 
of reference of the joint resolution. So 
I renew my request that further consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 63 be 
transferred from the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 

CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 

RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Excerpt from an address delivered by him 
in Everett, Mass., on March 17, 1957, on the 
Middle East problem. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Statement made by him before the Senate 
Committee. on Agriculture and Forestry on 
March 12, 1957, regarding relief of southern 
farmers suffering from depressed farm prices 
and reduced cotton-acreage allotments. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Address delivered by him before the na- 
tional meeting of Methodist Leaders in So- 
cial Action on March 19, 1957. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Address on the Middle East problem de- 
lievered by him before National Council of 
Jewish Women on March 20, 1957, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATION BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Clark W. Gregory, of Michigan, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Michigan for a term of 4 years, 
vice William A. Nowicki, deceased. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Friday, March 29, 1957, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nomination, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Mr. Keith Funston, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, a few 
weeks ago delivered an outstanding ad- 
dress before the 61st Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry. I commend this address 
to my colleagues, and I should like to call 
attention to certain things in the ad- 
dress. I ask unanimous consent that two 
paragraphs relating to the amount ‘of 
money necessary for us to raise, in order 
to take care of industrial expansion, be 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT 
there objection? 

CILI——258 


pro tempore. Is 


-money. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Do We MAKE Ir HAPPEN? THE NEED FOR 
GROWTH CAPITAL—$360 BILLION OF Ir— 
COMES FIRST; IT IS ENORMOUS AND MUST BE 
MET 


Like all things of value, this future has a 
price tag. It reads: $360 billion. This is the 
amount of capital American corporations will 
have to raise—the financial energy they 
must generate—to acquire just the plant 
capacity needed to meet 1965 goals. 

Of this $360 billion, some $60 billion 
should be raised through the sale of new 
stock. This is an average of $6 billion a 
year over the next decade, if our future is 
to be financed soundly. You might well 
wonder, where will this kind of money come 
from? Well, institutional investors can be 
expected to supply about half of it. But the 
remaining $30 billion should come directly 
from us, the American people. And this 
represents a hitherto unknown scale of di- 
rect individual investments in equity securi- 
ties—that is, in common stocks. It is fully 
three times the rate of recent years. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Mr. Funston also discussed the 


-tax on capital gains, and I ask unani- 


mous consent that his statement on that 
subject be printed in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


-as follows: 


The bite taken from dividends, however, is 
only half the problem. An even greater in- 
vestment obstacie is the capital gains tax, 
one of the harshest penalties on success this 
country has ever devised. This tax imposes 
a levy of up to 25 percent on the gains real- 
ized from the sale of securities held over 6 
months. The effect of the tax poses a very 
crucial question. It is whether the expan- 
sion goals we have set for ourselves can be 
met if we continue to choke the impulse to 
venture and to gain. The capital gains tax 
really does just this. 

Because it is self-imposed, it can be 
avoided by taking no action. It therefore 
locks the present investor in, and reduces 
the pool of risk capital available for newer 
and more venturesome projects. It breeds 
inertia and inaction, instead of providing 
greater incentives and greater mobility. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Mr. Funston further discussed 
taxation, and referred to what Germany 
has done. I ask unanimous consent 
that this portion of his address be 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks. _ 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Out of these facts comes the third and 
strongest impression. It is that despite our 
progress we do not have all the answers. 
It was surprising to me that nations which 
do not pride themselves, as we do, on the 
progress of their free-enterprise economies, 
should embrace so many constructive poli- 
cies that encourage the fiow of venture 
It was surprising, also, to realize 
that in America, where we hold risk-taking 
to be the essence of enterprise, we are in 
many ways backward when it comes to 
pumping venture money into our economic 
lifelines. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this is to 


‘be found in free Germany—and its story 


that goes back not 5 weeks but 2 years. A 
German Official, then visiting New York, told 
me of his plans to boost output. He aimed 
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to accomplish this, he said, by slashing in- 
come taxes, by eliminating the capital gains 
tax, and by substantially reducing the dou- 
ble tax on corporate dividends. In my wis- 
dom I told him he was reaching for the 
moon. Very much to my astonishment, 
within 6 months this official had achieved 
everything he set out to do. 

Well, West Germany’s great industrial 
boom today is a matter of record. And it 
is more than a coincidence, I think, that 
the visitor to Germany now finds the maxi- 
mum income tax is 55 percent, compared to 
a maximum surtax rate of 91 percent in 
America; the capital gains tax has been 
abolished for all practical purposes; and the 
double tax on dividends has been eased so 
that corporations are encouraged to pay out 
a greater share of their earnings. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I have been very much im- 
pressed by a short editorial published in 
the Oil City Derrick, which refers to the 
fact that the opponents of the American 
profit-and-loss system are advocates of 
some form of socialism. The editorial 
goes on to say that after 40 years, Soviet- 
type communism has produced a living 
standard only one-tenth as high as that 
of the United States; the so-called Swed- 
ish welfare state has produced a liv- 
ing standard only one-third as high as 
ours; and in England, where nationali- 
zation of basic industries has operated 
for 12 years, the living standard is not 
quite half as high as ours. : 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial þe printed in the RECORD, as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESULTS TELL THE STORY 


Opponents of the American profit-and- 
loss system are advocates of some form of so- 
cialism—whether it be the Soviet-type com- 
munism, the Swedish-type welfare state, or 
the English-style conservative socialism. 

The irony is that after 40 years, Soviet- 
type communism has produced a living 
standard only one-tenth as high as ours; 
the so-called Swedish welfare state a liv- 
ing standard only one-third as high; and 
in England where nationalization of basic 
industries has operated for 12 years, the liv- 
ing standard is not quite half as high as 
ours. 

The results tell the story. The American 
system is absolute tops. 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the United States Senate under the 
able leadership of its chairman, the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] has been conducting public 
hearings on Senate bills 11 and 1211. 
Numerous witnesses who have appeared 
before the subcommittee have presented 
many points of view either for or against 
S. 11 and S. 1211. Some of the witnesses 
have suggested amending these bills. I 
do not wish to go into a discussion of the 
bills at this time. But when Mr. S. H. 
MacArthur, vice president of the Glens 
Falls Portland Cement Co., of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., was presenting testimony 
before the subcommittee, a part of his 
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testimony dealt with the national eco- 
nomic philosophy which has made the 
United States the great country it is to- 
day. It was the position of Mr. Mac- 
Arthur that the competition in industry 
would be adversely affected by the en- 
actment of S. 11 into law. At this time 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from a colloquy between Senators, 
counsel, and witnesses on this principle 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Mr. MACARTHUR. Senator, in any business 
in which I am in constant contact—now I am 
not a retailer. I don’t get down, I don’t get 
a lot of experience in that, but in the give 
and take of the construction industry, which 
is widespread now, that takes in an awful 
lot of people, I will say “No.” They will eat 
you alive if you don’t watch your P’s and Q’s 
all the time. You see, there are so many 
things offering, there are so many substi- 
tutes. May I make one point now without 
boring you? 

When we talk about competition, when I 
talk about my competition in the cement 
business, in reality cement manufacturers 
are not my competition. 

The steel manufacturers and the brick 
manufacturers and the aluminum, these 
new buildings they are putting up with 
aluminum shells and bronze, everybody is 
competing for the construction dollar. There 
are so many dollars to be spent in construc- 
tion. If you were ready to build tomorrow, 
@ man would come to you and try to get 
you to design in steel and another one would 
try to get you to design in concrete, another 
man to make use of all of the timber that 
you could. 

Just the minute you are a little bit out of 
line in costs—I am speaking now of concrete 
as opposed to steel, as opposed to other 
things—that other organization will come in 
and take the business away from you. 

We have made enormous strides in the 
last 15 or 20 years in the sale of con- 
crete building units, which market at one 
time was dominated by lumber and brick. 

Anybody who built a house built it out 
of timber, lumber, or he built it out of 
brick. But we have come in, due to research 
work and being able to make a product bet- 
ter, in many cases being able to make it 
cheaper, we have taken an enormous piece 
of that construction market away from those 
people, and we propose to hold it, if we can 
do it. They have been hurt to that extent. 

Senator WILEY. Of course I think it is 
very apparent to anyone who looks around 
that this great dynamic organism called the 
United States of America in the last 10 
years and even prior thereto, because we 
curtailed because of the war because of our 
needs, that it has created a tremendous 
market for the construction business. 

But what I had in mind, I ask the question 
which you probably heard, of people like 
gasoline station owners who came in here 
who claim that there has been violation of 
the law, and I think we have pretty good 
evidence that if the law at present that is on 
the books were enforced, that 90 percent of 
the violations probably could be prosecuted 
successfully if the facts are what they claim. 

Then we have also the complaints of small 
grocers and those in the drug business where 
people having a monopoly or having control 
of things do not do the fair thing. That 
creates the problem. This is why I asked 
the question whether you knew anything 
about that. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. No, sir. 
me for this, I know. 

Senator WILEY. I would not expect you to 
know. 


You will criticize 
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Mr. MACARTHUR. This, Senator, the thing 
I am going to say, I think you gentlemen and 
we, all of us, have before us an ever-present 
problem of the direction that our economy 
is taking. To illustrate that in the most 
simple and we will say childish way, suppose 
the men who bought the bonds for the Erie 
Canal had had something like that to back 
them up. They were injured. When Van- 
derbilt built that railroad along there, we 
were injured. We built a plank road, a toll 
road up around Albany 25 or 30 years ago. 

What should we maintain? What is there 
in our dynamic economy that should be 
maintained by law if it cannot maintain 
itself? 

Where are we going to draw the line? 
What are we going to preserve? What be- 
comes archaic and when does it become 
archaic? How long can it be preserved? 

Senator WILEY. I think those are questions 
that agitate particularly now to a certain 
segment of our economy. We have laid down 
a policy in our antitrust laws, in our Robin- 
son-Patman Act, and in others. We may not 
all agree with the philosophy of it, but it 
is there. We are not blind to the fact that 
power corrupts, and it corrupts men’s souls. 

That does not mean that we do not want 
men of genius and men of ability who can 
develop great organisms. We want health, 
economic health, but we do not want eco- 
nomic disease. Again the only question— 
you are a practical man, I think I have your 
philosophy—you apparently feel that if we 
do anything more to the present law, that 
possibly the remedy is worse than the dis- 
ease. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. You have stated it far 
better than I could, sir. That is it. 

Senator WILEY. I think that is the con- 
clusion of a lot of prosperous people, sir. 
You are pretty prosperous-looking yourself. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. I should not have had 
my hair cut this morning. 

Senator WILEY. That is all. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Senator DIRKSEN? 

Senator DIRKSEN. Mr. MacArthur, your 
very interesting statement makes me feel 
impelled to read into the record a portion 
of the Supreme Court decision in the Stand- 
ard Oil-Detroit case. 

The Court says, “The heart of our na- 
tional economic policy long has been faith 
in the value of competition. 

“In the Sherman and Clayton Acts as well 
as in the Robinson-Patman Act, Congress 
was dealing with competition which it 
sought to protect and monopoly which it 
sought to prevent.” 

It cites Staley Manufacturing Company v. 
Federal Trade Commission (135, F. 2d 433 
and 435): 

“We need not now reconcile in its en- 
tirety the economic theory which underlies 
the Robinson-Patman Act with that of the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts.” 

I interpolate for a moment. 

This is in the footnote: 

“It has been suggested that in theory 
the Robinson-Patman Act as a whole is in- 
consistent with the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts.” 

Then it cites a number of cases. 
go on: 

“It is enough to say that Congress did not 
seek by the Robinson-Patman Act either to 
abolish competition or so radically to curtail 
it that a seller would have no substantial 
right of self-defense against a price raid 
by a competitor. 

“For example, if a large customer requests 
a seller to meet a temptingly lower price 
offered to him by one of his seller’s com- 
petitors, the seller may well find it essen- 
tial as a matter of business survival to meet 
that price rather than to lose the customer. 
It might be that this customer is the seller’s 
only available market for the major portion 
of the seller’s product, and that the loss 
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of this customer would result in forcing 
a much higher unit cost and higher sales 
prices upon the seller’s other customers.” 

Now I pause for a minute. That is one 
situation that has not been too freely venti- 
lated, it seems to me, because what it in- 
volves is this question of recoupment. If 
you have got to meet a lower competitive 
price and you want to stay in business, it 
may touch such a substantial portion of your 
business value that somewhere off in the 
distance you are going to have to make cus- 
tomers of a like product pay the freight. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. That is correct. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Because under this pro- 
posal in my judgment you begin to affect 
the very flexibility that you were talking 
about when you said the first thing in the 
morning at a port or here or there or else- 
where you have got to find out what is going 
on, and if a customer is going to get away 
from you, can you meet the competition and 
be sure that you are lessening competition 
as this proposal states, and get yourself in 
the toils of the Federal Trade Commission. 

So there is this question of flexibility, and 
there is the question of recoupment from 
somebody else to pay the freight for it, if you 
have got to reduce the price to every one of 
your competitors. That is a very disturbing 
feature about this thing. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. It plays an enormous 
role. If you will pardon me, I would go back 
20 years to illustrate what you say. At the 
time I was with the company, we were oper- 
ating a mill in Hannibal, Mo. Things were 
very, very bad in 1933. The State of Mis- 
souri for their ‘highway program was going 
to buy 2 million barrels of cement, which 
was an enormous lot of cement for anybody, 
because we were struggling at our little mill 
up at Hannibal trying to keep running. 

An out-of-State mill came in and made a 
ridiculous price on a great lot of that 2 mil- 
lion barrels. 

Senator WILEY. Portland? 

Mr. MACARTHUR. Portland cement. They 
had four very fine men as commissioners, 
highway commissioners in Missouri at that 
time, and I undertook to go to those com- 
missioners and ask a very peculiar and really 
an illegal thing from them, pointing out that 
we had been operating our mill in Hannibal 
on a reduced basis in order that we could 
keep about 50 percent of our men working, 
anything to get them through the winter. 

Those who did not work were on relief, on 
the Missouri relief rolls. I proposed to those 
commissioners that they let our company go 
in and pick and choose some of that stuff 
that had been offered at higher prices. It 
was nearer our mill, so that it was not too 
bad or too illegal. 

Just take enough of that to continue to 
run our mill through the winter and let 
those men work and keep them off the relief 
rolls, and pointed out that the State of Mis- 
souri would make a lot more money by pay- 
ing slightly more for that little batch of 
cement that they gave us and let us run our 
mill, than to throw the whole lot out of work 
and put them out on the relief rolls. 

That is an exaggerated point, but it bears 
out specifically what it means to not get the 
order or to miss 3 or 4 or 5 orders in a row 
so that your production goes way down, and 
your costs go up accordingly, and somebody 
has got to pay the freight on that somewhere 
if you are thrown into reverse gear like that. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Now, if there were an 
economic slide of some kind, obviously com- 
petition becomes more intense? 

Senator DIRKSEN. Then your problem is ag- 
gravated? 

Mr. MACARTHUR. Doubled and tripled. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Now to continue one 
more paragraph of this decision: 

“There is nothing to show a Congressional 
purpose in such a situation to compel the 
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seller to choose only between ruinously cut- 
ting its prices to all of its customers to match 
the price offered to one, or refusing to meet 
the competition and then ruinously raising 
its prices to its remaining customers to cover 
increased unit cost.” 

That is the situation you were ventilating 
a moment ago. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. Yes, sir. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Upon which I com- 
mented briefly. 

Now to continue: 

“There is, on the other hand, plain lan- 
guage and established practice which permits 
a seller to remain a customer by realistically 
meeting in good faith the price offered to 
that customer without necessarily changing 
the seller’s price to its other customers.” 

Mr. MACARTHUR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That is the nub of it? 

Mr. MACARTHUR. We feel that the law as it 
stands today allows us that privilege, and we 
feel that the same law gives the Federal 
Trade Commission or any other governmental 
body all the authority necessary to come and 
take us into court if they want to take us 
there. 

But we at least have had a little time to 
study and to adjust ourselves to the law as 
it is written at present. 

We are trying hard to adjust, and we feel 
that the public is well protected under that, 
and it allows us at least some flexibility to 
try to conduct our business. 

Senator DIRKSEN. I have only. one other 
comment to make. I think you are correct 
about this element of freight absorption. 
You can dress it up in a very fancy term, but 
when all is said and done, it is still a price 
reduction. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. We cut the price. 

Senator DIRKSEN. In practical effect, and 
it must be so considered. 

Mr. MACARTHUR. And somebody, we are 
afraid, will rule that. 

* w * + + 


Senator KEFAUVER. Mr. Fowler, to sum up 
your testimony, you want to retain the abso- 
lute right by the so-called meeting of com- 
petition, to meet competition in good faith 
even though it may mean that the customer 
to which you meet it created a monopoly or 
even though it may mean that your other 
customer is out of business. 

Mr. FowLER. Yes, sir; because we think 
that the effect on the economy of this right, 
the exercise of this right, the competitive 
vigor it gives to the marketing of the prod- 
ucts of our industry far outweigh any ad- 
vantage you get from this law. 

We think if a monopoly is created, there 
is the Sherman Act. We think that there are 
these general laws already on the books to 
deal with the general antitrust abuses that 
we are very conscious exists. 

Senator KEFAUVER. I just wanted you to 
answer that question. You want to retain 
that right even though it may give your fa- 
vored customer a monopoly and it may put 
your other customers out of business? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WILEY. I think to be fair on that 
subject, I think that answer implies that 
you have a defense of good faith, that it nec- 
essarily creates a monopoly or puts your cus- 
tomers out. You don’t want to imply that, 
do you? 

Mr. FOWLER. Oh, no. I don’t think the re- 
sults that the Senator has suggested will re- 
sult from an exercise of this particular right. 


+ + + * kd 


Senator WILEY. My problem has many an- 
gles to it. Supposing that you sold a com- 
modity to a customer at a reduced price. 
The fellow across the street, who isn’t your 
customer, or supposing he were your cus- 
tomer, but he went out of business. 

There are a lot of reasons why he might 
have gone out of business. You see that 
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every day. There is incompetency and 
there are a number of other factors. 

But the claim might be that it lessened 
competition. You made some contribution 
toward it. 

But the. word “substantial” is in there 
which also requires a definition, and it 
raises the problem where somebody might 
claim very nicely that competition was sub- 
stantially decreased, and claim damages. 

All these elements are what causes me to 
think in terms of making sure that not only 
the fellow that you sell to but that the pub- 
lic interest and everybody else is not dam- 
aged more than improved by legislation. I 
didn’t mean to interrupt you. 

Mr. Fow.er. Senator WILEY, may I just say 
on your point the Supreme Court opinion 
in the Standard Oil case, the majority opin- 
ion, pointed out a very important economic 
factor here, and that is the damage to that 
man across the street who is the competitor 
of my customer was done not when I met 
the competitive price of Jones in the next 
State, but the economic damage was done to 
him when Jones made that offer to my cus- 
tomer. 

The competitive damage to the competitor 
of my customer occurred when my customer 
got the offer of the lower price from my 
competitor. When I met the price or not, 
the damage was done in the initial instance 
by the lower price from my competitor. 

So to prevent me from meeting that com- 
petition isn’t going to preserve the com- 
petitor of my customer, because if my cus- 
tomer doesn’t get it from me, he is going to 
get it from the fellow who made him the 
original offer. 

Senator Witry. That might be your argu- 
ment but a court may say different, and that 
is the thing. After all, they are just human, 
and they see things differently. 

Mr. FowLER. I only pointed it out because 
the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil case 
did mention that fact, so they drew the in- 
ference I draw. 

Senator Winey. But if this language goes 
into it, what effect is it going to have on 
that decision? 

Mr. Fowter. It is going to completely re- 
verse it. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Mr. Chumbris, you had 
something? 

Mr. Cuumpris. All I was going to point out 
was that the Supreme Court stated “in a case 
where a seller sustains the burden of proof 
placed upon it to establish its defense under 
section 2 b, we find no reason to destroy that 
defense directly merely because it also ap- 
pears’ that the beneficiaries of the seller’s 
price reduction may derive a competitive 
advantage from them or may, in the natural 
course of events, reduce their own resale 
prices to their customers.” 

I think that was the answer to your par- 
ticular question. 

Mr. FowLER. I cloaked it in more general 
terms. The advantages to competition of my 
meeting that price outweigh any other disad- 
vantages to competition that may be shown. 
I think that is the judgment Congress has 
made in the two specific instances in 1914 
and 1985 when this question of a broad 
public policy was raised. 

In answering Senator KreravveEr’s question 
about did I want this right even though I 
am saying, “Yes; I want it because Congress 
has looked down the barrel,” the muscle of 
this situation in two previous instances, and 
decided it was good public policy to maintain 
this right, not limited, but to maintain it in 
its present unlimited fashion. 

kd * * + + 


Mr. Dixon. We must assume that he has 
sold to one of these customers, on the basis 
that he is doing this in good faith to retain 
that customer’s business, and you must as- 
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sume that by doing that that this is injure 
ing these other competing customers. 

Do you stand for that? 

Mr. Horsky. What I was trying to say is 
this: Let’s call the customer that gets the 
lower price customer “customer A.” Cus- 
tomer A has already got a lower price from 
somebody. We are assuming that, because 
otherwise the bill has no application. So 
customer A will buy this widget that the 
manufacturer is selling at a lower price. The 
other four customers of that manufacturer 
in that area are going to be injured, whether 
the manufacturer of widgets that we are 
talking about selis him at the lower price 
or not, because they are going to have to 
compete with a lower price that customer A 
is getting from somebody else. 

Mr. Drxon. You are assuming that cus- 
tomer A has already got that price, aren’t 
you? 

Mr. Horsxy. I am assuming that it is a 
good faith meeting of a price, which means 
that he has been made a firm offer, and that 
he will buy it from the other person unless 
the manufacturer reduces his price. 

You have got to assume that this is a 
good faith meeting of competition, because 
as I say, otherwise the bill has no applica- 
tion at all. 

If it is not good faith we don’t have any 
problem. If he is going to get the lower 
price, the other four people are going to be 
injured, and it seems to me that in order 
to have competition, you have to postulate 
that kind of injury. 

If you are ever going to have price fluidity 
so that you can actually have competition, 
which mostly is price competition, you are 
going to have to allow the situation where 
A is going to get a lower price and other 
people are going to suffer from it. 

Either they meet it or they do not meet it. 

Mr. Dixon. What restrictions or test would 
you recommend to the committee? 

Mr. Horsxy. In that situation? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Horsky. I think that the good faith 
meeting of the price, the emphasis on good 
faith, is all the protection that you need, 
and as one of the witnesses said early last 
week, you appreciate that. I think in only 
two cases in the Trade Commission has any- 
body yet succeeded in proving good faith in 
this situation. 

The problem of trying to defend yourself 
under the good-faith defense as it now exists 
is practically insuperable. 

ae * kd * 

Mr. Drxon. But very prominently men- 
tioned has been a recent decision in a case 
referred to as the Enterprise case. In that 
case the Court, in trying to determine where 
the competitive injury was, reduced it down, 
I believe, to something like 6 to 9 filling 
stations. 

I have heard the chairman say, who is the 
sponsor of this bill, one of the sponsors, and 
I think I fairly reflect what he told other 
witnesses here, that certainly that is not his 
intention nor is it his understanding of the 
law that it would be incumbent upon you 
as a seller to reduce your price to everybody 
that you sell to if you had to reduce it to 
one. 

The law would require you to reduce that 
price to only those competing customers that 
had been substantially affected by the reduc- 
tion to the one. 

With that understanding, let me ask you 
this question: 

Assume that that is the law, that in the 
case of a price war as you referred to it, and 
one of your stations to whom you had sold 
told you that he had been offered a 4-cent 
better price, and in order to keep that cus- 
tomer you meet it, assuming that the law 
only required you to give that same price 
to your other dealers, that were reasonably 
in that area, in that same trade area that 
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could be proven to have been affected by 
that price to that one station of yours, would 
you still oppose the law? 

Mr. STONE. You have so many conditions 
and “ifs” on it. If that was clearly decided 
to be the law, it would be an entirely differ- 
ent situation from what we understand it to 
be now. 

Mr. Drxon. I understand the law to be as 
I have told you, sir. 

Senator Wier. I might say that others 
don’t. 

Mr. STONE. I can assure you that other 
lawyers don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Drxon. As I would understand it, we 
have had very clearly demonstrated here that 
most of the. witnesses we have heard thus 
far, they have been told by their lawyers that 
they would have to reduce the price to every- 
body to whom they sell, and I might ask you, 
did your lawyer cite any legal case to sup- 
port his statement when he told you that? 

Mr. Stone. That is the crux of the whole 
matter. He can’t find anything to substan- 
tiate it one way or the other, and my argu- 
ment, my whole contention on this thing, is 
the uncertainty that this law will throw into 
the entire petroleum industry. 

If I had had a chance to read all this state- 
ment, I could show you just what our rea- 
soning is on it. It is not so much it might 
do. It is the uncertainty. 

I mention in here that it will take months 
and perhaps years for the courts to deter- 
mine what this new language means in this 
act, during which time we are in an uncer- 
tain position as to the meaning of it. 

Mr. CHUMBRIS. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
point that Mr. Stone is trying to bring out, I 
think it has been stated at these hearings is 
that each case is in itself a separate case, 
and the court will look upon the facts in 
that particular case. 

Now, nine stations might be all right in 
the Enterprise case, but we had these gaso- 
line dealers from Norfolk come up and say 
that they are getting a certain price from 
their Esso jobber all over Norfolk, but their 
complaint was that in Portsmouth, which is 
a city across the river or across the bay, it is 
2 cents cheaper, and that was their com- 
plaint. 

Now, the matter came up again in the 
Birmingham, Ala., situation. 

Senator WILEY. I had that in mind, I might 
say. Isaid there was a difference of opinion, 
and I wanted to ask this question. 

Your lawyers probably had in mind a situ- 
ation ‘such as you have described, a situation 
such as prevailed in Detroit where there were 
only a few stations that were given, and it 
was said that possibly that if the new law, 
this new bill were law, that it would be a 
violation, as I understand it. 

Did your lawyers give you any suggestion 
as to how to clarify this? 

Mr. STONE. No, sir. We can’t figure how 
to clarify it. 

Senator WILEY. You mean that clear- 
headed. Wisconsin lawyers can’t find answers? 

Mr. STONE. The language, the new lan- 
guage in the bill, is the confusing part to 
us. Of course, without that, there would 
be no necessity for the bill. 

I would like to call your attention to one 
thing further, Senator, on my position here. 

As I state in here, I come before the com- 
mittee under two conflicting positions which 
have been unable to resolve. 

In the first instance, I am very reluctant 
to oppose any legislation which might be 
for the benefit of small business. I appre- 
ciate and am very grateful for the good efforts 
being put forth by many Senators and Con- 
gressmen in behalf of small business. 

Then I go on to explain in here that I can’t 
see that the confusion that, in our opinion, 
is certain to result from the meaning of this 
bill is justified. 
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In other words, in a few sentences, I know 
we have a disease but I’m afraid the remedy 
is worse than the disease. i 

Senator WILEY. I think you have made 
your point very clear as to what your posi- 
tion is. It is the same as others. 


EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPFEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
not to exceed 342 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry heard the testimony yesterday 
of Mr. Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, and Mr. Gwynn Garnett, 
Administrator of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, in support of the adminis- 
tration’s request for an extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954. I 
am glad to be able to report that immedi- 
ately upon completion of this testimony 
the committee voted unanimously in 
support of S. 1314, which embodies the 
administration’s proposals for extension 
of the law, and the committee’s report 
on this bill will be coming to the Senate 
shortly. 

It was my privilege to introduce and 
sponsor Public Law 480 in the Senate 
in 1953. Therefore, I have been particu- 
larly interested in following the progress 
made in implementing the law since it 
was enacted. I was pleased to see that 
the President delegated major respon- 
Sibility for administration of the pro- 
gram to the Department of Agriculture, 
and that in that Department the For- 
eign Agricultural Service has carried out 
the program with great energy and with 
equally great effectiveness. 

Mr. President, on June 11, 1953, I in- 
troduced a bill, S. 2127, which author- 
ized the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to transfer certain surplus agricultural 
commodities to the Director of Mutual 
Security for sale to countries participat- 
ing in a mutual security program. 

At the time I introduced this measure, 
I called attention to the fact that 
through the operation of the price-sup- 
port program, we had accumulated large 
surpluses of agricultural commodities 


which overhung the market and had de- | 


pressed farm prices to the detriment of 
the American farmer. It was my feel- 
ing then, as now, that with millions of 
people throughout the free world cry- 
ing for food and clothing, these vast 
stocks of food and fiber could be changed 
from a burdensome liability to a definite 
asset. This measure was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, of which I am a member. 

Subsequent to the introduction and 
reference of this bill, our committee con- 
sidered this proposed legislation, along 
with a number of similar bills authoriz- 
ing. the barter or sale for foreign cur- 
rency of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, 

On July 24, 1953, I introduced, for my- 
self and 10 of my colleagues, S. 2475, 
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which gave to the President the author- 
ity to use agricultural commodities to 
improve the foreign relations of the 
United States and other purposes. That 
measure became known as the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development Act of 1954. 

On July 28, when this bill was before 
the Senate for consideration, I pointed 
out that, in dealing with agricultural 
surpluses, we could pursue one of two 
courses. First, either shrink the agri- 
cultural plant of this country to existing 
markets, which would be disastrous to 
agriculture and to the Nation, or, second, 
we could seek and develop new markets 
and thus increase our agricultural ex- 
ports, which would be a definite asset to 
agriculture. 

Senate bill 2475 was passed by the Sen- 
ate in July 1953 and later became Public 
Law 480 on July 10, 1954. It has been 
referred to as the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment Act of 1954. 

The record made to date is truly out- 
Standing. Practically all of the $3 bil- 
lion authorized under title I of the act 
has now been committed. Last year 
about one-seventh of all our exports 
were made under the foreign currency 
provisions of this law, and these ship- 
ments helped boost total agricultural 
exports to $3.5 billion. This year title I 
is expected to account for about one- 
sixth of ‘our total agricultural exports, 
and I am convinced that it has been a 
major factor in raising total agricultural 
exports to current record levels: As a 
matter of fact, I was gratified to learn 
this morning that the Department of 
Agriculture now believes that exports 
will reach $4.5 billion this year, which 
is an increase of a billion dollars over 
last year, and by far the highest total on 
record. 

I was also pleased to hear that the for- 
eign currency sales are being made in 
such a way that we are also encouraging 
a boost in export sales of agricultural 
commodities for dollars. Mr. Butz and 
Mr. Garnett testified that exports for 
dollars will be substantially higher this 
year than they were last year. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
included in this program most of the 
commodities which are in surplus. In 
my particular area I have a great inter- 
est in wheat, and I understand that Pub- 
lic Law 480 wheat exports this year will 
be about 150 million bushels, or about 
one-third of total wheat exports. I can 
see that these foreign currency sales 
have been of great help in raising total 
wheat exports this year to about 450 
million bushels, an increase of more than 
100 million bushels over last year’s total. 
These sharply expanded wheat exports 
will make it possible to reduce the sur- 
plus stocks of wheat in CCC hands by 
at least 50 million bushels this year. 
This is the first time in many years that 
stocks will have decreased rather than 
increased, and it appears that further 
large reductions in the surpluses are in 
prospect next year. 

I am glad to be able to make this brief 
report to the Senate regarding the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program. It has proven to 
be.a good law, and I am confident it will 
continue to be. With more cooperation 
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from the State Department, I think it 
could do better. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of Mr. Butz’ testimony 
be placed in the REcorp, and I recom- 
mend that it be read carefully by every 
Senator who is interested in the well- 
being of American agriculture. The 
statement clearly indicates that Public 
Law 480 has proved to be an effective 
instrument in moving price depressing 
farm surpluses abroad and at the same 
time has helped to advance in a positive 
way the foreign policy interests of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


DISPOSAL OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES UN- 
DER PUBLIC Law 480—STATEMENT OF ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EARL L. BUTZ 
BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE AND FORESTRY, MARCH 20, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you to discuss the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. Public Law 480, approved on July 10, 
1954, provided several constructive methods 
to dispose of our agricultural surpluses. 

Title I of Public Law 480 originally pro- 
vided a $700 million authorization for selling 
surpluses abroad to friendly countries for 
foreign currencies. On August 12, 1955, the 
authorization was increased to $1.5 million; 
on August 8, 1956, the total limitation was 
raised to $3 billion. 

We are now recommending an increase of 
$1 billion in this authority and an extension 
of 1 year in the time that new agreements 
may be concluded. We are also recommend- 
ing a 1-year extension and an increase of 
$300 million in title II of the law which 
authorizes donations of commodities for 
emergency needs abroad. Finally, we are 
requesting repeal of section 304 of title III 
to permit barter transactions to Eastern 
European countries under certain conditions. 
Title III of Public Law 480 authorizes barter 
operations as well as donations through vol- 
untary relief agencies of surplus farm prod- 
ucts. 


DESCRIPTION OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 


Title I authorizes the President to enter 
into agreements with friendly nations or 
organizations of friendly nations for the sale 
of agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies. Under existing legislation, new 
agreements cannot be entered into after June 
30, 1957. 

Title I agreements result from the coor- 
dinated efforts of several Government agen- 
cies affected by these sales. Although the 
Secretary ‘of Agriculture is authorized to de- 
termine the countries with whom agree- 
ments shall be negotiated and the commod- 
ities and quantities which may be included 
in these negotiations, programs are devel- 
oped in consultation with such agencies as 
the State Department, the International Co- 
operation Administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget, Defense Department, and other de- 
partments and agencies. This coordination 
is necessary because Public Law 480 is a com- 
plex act; it combines many purposes which 
affect our domestic and foreign economic 
policies and involves activities of several 
departments and agencies. 

At the beginning of the program, the 
President directed the establishment of an 
Interagency Committee on Agricultural Sur- 
plus Disposal. This Committee is respon- 
sible for advising the President concerning 
policy issues and for assuring that the var- 
ious agricultural disposal activities are con- 
sistent with overall policy objectives. The 
Committee is chaired by Mr. Clarence Fran- 
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cis, of the White House staff, with repre- 
sentatives, at the Assistant Secretary level, 
of the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Treasury, and State, and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Day-to-day activities are coordinated 
through an Interagency Staff Committee es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
This Committee is chaired by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service and includes staff-level 
representatives of the agencies on the Inter- 
agency Committee on Agricultural Surplus 
Disposal, and other departments and agen- 
cies. This staff committee considers pro- 
posed programs and approves the negotia- 
tion of specific country agreements. 

Title I agreements are negotiated through 
diplomatic channels. Negotiations usually 
are carried on overseas by United States em- 
bassy Officials designated by the United 
States Ambassador. At times, negotiations 
are conducted in Washington and led by 
the State Department. In negotiating an 
agreement, commitments are obtained from 
the importing country to safeguard the usual 
marketings of the United States and to as- 
sure that sales under the agreement will not 
unduly disrupt world markets. Because of 
these commitments, foreign currency sales 
under title I have resulted in substantial 
exports of United States agricultural com- 
modities without perceptibly affecting our 
normal markets or depressing world com- 
modity prices. 


PROGRAM PROCEDURES 


Title I programs are helpful in developing 
and expanding continuous market demand 
abroad through the use of private trade chan- 
nels. While the funds and other assets of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are used 
to finance exports of commodities from the 
Corporation’s stocks or from privately owned 
stocks, actual sales are made by United States 
exporters to importers or buying missions 
designated by importing countries. These 
commodities generally move through regular 
trade channels on the same price basis that 
commodities move under dollar sales pro- 
grams. 

Our main efforts in programing commod- 
ities under title I agreements are directed 
toward the reduction of Government stocks. 
For example, programing of wheat and cot- 
ton represents more than 65 percent of the 
total programing at CCC cost, to date. Sig- 
nificant quantities of commodities not held 
by CCC but in surplus supply are also pro- 
gramed under these agreements. Although 
these quantities are small in comparison to 
wheat and cotton, they serve the major ob- 
jectives of Public Law 480 of reducing United 
States agricultural surpluses and promoting 
world markets for our agricultural commod- 
ities. 

In carrying out the objectives of the act, 
considerable emphasis is placed on program- 
ing commodities to underdeveloped and 
new market areas. The 3-year programs 
signed with India and Brazil during this 
fiscal year are good examples of this em- 
phasis. These countries have a large poten- 
tial for increased consumption of United 
States agricultural commodities. Consider- 
able emphasis has also been given to use of 
title I programs to assist friendly nations to 
become independent of trade with the 
U. S. S. R., or nations dominated or controlled 
by the U.S.S.R. Commitments are obtained 
from participating countries to assure that 
these commodities do not result in increased 
availability of such commodities to un- 
friendly countries. 

After agreements are signed, purchase au- 
thorizations are issued to importing gov- 
ernments by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. These authorizations specify the kinds, 
quantities, and maximum dollar values of the 
commodities to be purchased, and the condi- 
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tions under which financing will be made 
available. Public announcements are made 
of these authorizations for use by United 
States suppliers in making sales with foreign 
importers. 

Normal commercial procedures, based 
largely on letters of credit, are followed in 
carrying out title I sales. Importers pay for 
commodities in local currencies through their 
local banks. United States suppliers are 
paid in dollars by United States banks with 
which the foreign banks have established 
dollar letter of credit arrangements. The 
United States banks are reimbursed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The foreign 
currency purchase price of the commodities 
is deposited to the account of the United 
States Government in accordance with ar- 
rangements made between Governments of 
the United States and the importing country. 


PROGRAM RESULTS 


Since the inception of the program, 87 
agreements or supplements to agreements 
had been entered into with 30 countries. 
These agreements include commodities in- 
volving a total CCC cost of about $2.9 billion 
and a total export market value of about $2 
billion. These costs include about $225 mil- 
lion in ocean transportation which is being 
financed by CCC. 

The title I authorization is in terms of 
CCC cost which includes the cost of com- 
modities, processing, handling, and other 
costs. The export market value represents 
the prices actually paid by importers under 
individual transactions. Because of this cost 
difference, programing of $2 billion in export 
market value has nearly exhausted the CCC 
cost limitation of $3 billion. ; 

About $1 billion worth of commodities at 
export market value has already been ex- 
ported. By the end of the current fiscal year 
shipments should total about $1.2 billion. 
A large portion of the unshipped balance. on 
June 80, 1957, will represent the 1958 and 
1959 programs with India and Brazil under 
their 3-year agreements. 

Fiscal year 1956 was the first full year 
of title I operations. During that year about 
$427 million worth of commodities was ex- 
ported or 12 percent of total United States 
agricultural exports. Shipments this fiscal 
year are averaging about $60 million per 
month and are expected to comprise about 
16 percent of our total agricultural exports 
which are expected to establish a new record. 

In terms of tonnage, title I programs ex- 
ceed 16 million metric tons, of which some- 
what more than 50 percent has been shipped. 
Over 3 million metric tons were shipped 
during the first 6 months of this fiscal year. 
A chart of shipments by month, in terms of 
tonnage and export market value, through 
December 31, 1956, is being made available 
to the committee showing the rise in ship- 
ments over a 2-year period. 

As I indicated previously, title I programs 
are directed primarily at the reduction of 
accumulated surpluses. Wheat and cotton 
have been our big items in CCC inventory. 
Let’s look at the record for these and other 
commodities. 

WHEAT 

More than 430 million bushels of wheat 
and wheat flour have been programed to 
date, of which about 270 million bushels 
were included in agreements signed during 
the past 7 months. During fiscal year 1956, 
title I exports of wheat and wheat flour 
totaled 93 million bushels; during the first 
6 months of this fiscal year title I wheat ex- 
ports exceeded 60 million bushels and these 
shipments are increasing. These shipments 
will help raise total wheat exports this year 
to an estimated 450 million bushels. This 
compares with exports of 344 million bushels 
last year. It appears that for the first time 
in several years there will be a reduction in 
the carryover stocks of wheat. 
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COTTON : 

Title I agreements include more than 2.5 
million bales of cotton. Movement of cotton 
was slow until the new export sales pro- 
gram made United States cotton competitive 
beginning with the 1956-57 season. ‘Title I 
shipments are now being made at a rate of 
about 125,000 bales a month. These ship- 
ments are going to countries which could 
not otherwise afford to purchase our fiber. 
Like wheat, we should get a reduction in 
carryover stocks of cotton for the first time 
in several years. Total United States cotton 
exports should reach or exceed 6.5 million 
bales this year. The carryover is expected 
to be reduced by 2 million bales. 


RICE 

Shipments of rice have been heavy this 
year under title I. With additional rice 
being shipped under title II, we have 
succeeded in committing for shipment all 
CCC stocks of rice accumulated from the 
1953, 1954, and 1955 crops. A part of the 
surplus from the current crop is also being 
shipped under Public Law 480. Rice exports 
are expected to reach a record level of 25 
million bags. About 16 million bags will be 
shipped under title I alone. 


COTTONSEED OIL AND SOYBEAN OIL 


More than 1.2 billion pounds of cottonseed 
oil and soybean oil have been included in 
title I agreements, of which about 900 million 
pounds have been exported. This has been 
a major reason for the movement of surplus 
supplies of vegetable oils into consumption 
and the attainment of a record export total 
last year. Considerable quantities of vege- 
table oil have been programed for ship- 
ment this year and are helping to maintain 
exports at a high level. 


OTHER COMMODITIES 


Title I programs also include about 140 
million pounds of tobacco, 150 million 
pounds of meat products, 200 million pounds 
of lard, 75 million bushels of feed grains, 
130 million pounds of dairy products, 80 mil- 
lion pounds of fruits and vegetables, as well 
as smaller quantities of other commodities. 


EFFECT ON CCC STOCKS 


We are glad to report that the steady rise 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation hold- 
ings in surplus commodities has apparently 
been halted. The cost value of CCC holdings 
was $5.2 billion on November 30, 1953. It 
rose to $6.9 billion a year later and reached 
¢8.2 billion in November 1955. There was a 
downturn of $30 million in November 1956 as 
against the position a year earlier. As of 
January 31, 1957, the downturn was slightly 
more than one-half billion dollars. 

The peak of $8.9 billion was reached in 
February 1956. We expect this figure to drop 
to $7.6 billion by June 30, 1957—a reduction 
of $700 million in 12 months and a reduction 
of about $1.3 billion since the peak. 

Programing of the major items in CCC 
inventory or under loan under Title I of 
Public Law 480, as well as dollar sales and 
other Government export programs appear 
to have checked the accumulation of sur- 
pluses and resulted in a modest reduction in 
excess holdings. Further reductions are 
likely as a result of the combined effects of 
continued surplus disposal and production 
adjustment programs, including the soil 
bank. 

USES OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


The foreign currencies which accrue from 
title I sales may be used for 10 purposes 
specified in section 104 of the law. 

One of the principal objectives of Public 
Law 480 is the expansion of foreign markets 
for United States agricultural products. 
Market development projects are already 
under way in 20 countries involving the 
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equivalent of about $5 million. About $32 
million is earmarked for this purpose under 
existing agreements. 

Many different kinds of commodities are 
promoted under this program through the 
use of several promotion devices. TI men- 
tion a few of them. 

We have 10 tobacco projects in operation 
in Austria, Finland, France, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, Spain, and Thailand. All these proj- 
ects aim at greater use of our tobacco in the 
manufacture of cigarettes. These include 
marketing studies, exhibits at trade fairs, ad- 
vertising and promotional displays, and ex- 
change visits of tobacco industry representa- 
tives of the United States and the Foreign 
countries concerned. 

Cotton projects are being developed in 
France, Japan, and Spain through the Cotton 
Council International which represents the 
United States cotton industry abroad. The 
Maid of Cotton is being sent abroad to pro- 
mote the sale of cotton products for apparel 
and household uses under this program. 

Dairy products projects are underway in 
Colombia; market promotion activities for 
wheat have been conducted in the same 
country. 

A large and distinct part of market de- 
velopment concerns participation in trade 
and food fairs throughout the world. Ex- 
hibits of United States farm products in 
these fairs permit the introduction of prod- 
ucts to millions of people. ‘The distribution 
of samples is emphasized. We have partici- 
pated in 13 international fairs to date and 
plan to exhibit in 8 additional fairs through 
October 1957. 

Considerable use of currencies is made for 
the payment of United States obligations 
overseas. In some countries the currencies 
are sold to defense agencies for meeting costs 
of military base construction. Purchases 
are also made by the Department of State 
and the United States Information Agency 
which have continuing needs to meet ad- 
ministrative and operating expenses. In 
addition, about $100 million has been allo- 
cated for the purchase or construction of 
military family housing in 8 countries. 

Currencies are being used for educational 
exchange programs, for assistance to Ameri- 
can-sponsored schools, libraries, and commu- 
nity centers, and for the translation, publi- 
cation, and distribution of books and peri- 
odicals abroad. 

Substantial amounts of the foreign cur- 
rencies are being used to promote economic 
development. Virtually all of these develop- 
ment funds are loaned to participating coun- 
tries with programs being worked out by the 
foreign governments in cooperation with the 
United States. Direct grants of currencies 
for economic development purposes are made 
only in special circumstances. 

Of the agreements signed to date, almost 
60 percent, or about $1.1 billion of foreign 
currency payments is earmarked for use for 
economic-development loans. The adminis- 
tration of the loan funds is the responsibil- 
ity of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. Considerable emphasis is placed 
upon coordinating plans for the use of these 
funds with the overall development programs 
of the countries. In considering loan proj- 
ects for agricultural purposes care is exer- 
cised to avoid encouragement of production 
which would result in reduced outlets for 
United States agricultural commodities. 

Finally, foreign currencies are used for the 
purchase of strategic materials, procurement 
of military services and equipment for the 
common defense abroad, and for the pur- 
chase of goods for other friendly countries. 


PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL BILLION DOLLARS 


The request for an additional $1 billion 
will permit us to program agricultural com- 
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modities for fiscal year 1958 at about the 
same annual rate as in the past 2 years. It 
will permit us to plan our disposition pro- 
grams well in advance for fiscal year 1958 
and facilitate the orderly disposal of com- 
modities during that period. 

In programing the additional authoriza- 
tion our emphasis will continue to be con- 
centrated in underdeveloped, low-income 
countries. Sales will be made to expand con- 
sumption, to regain or establish new mar- 
kets, to meet foreign needs arising from crop 
failures, and to expand reserve stocks over- 
seas. 

We have limited our request to an addi- 
tional $1 billion and a 1-year extension, be- 
cause we believe it desirable that the results 
obtained under this program be subjected 
to a periodic review. This request also em- 
phasizes the administration's position that 
Public Law 480 is a temporary program de- 
signed to deal primarily with accumulated 
farm surpluses. Such a periodic review also 
permits consideration of alternative methods 
of surplus disposal and other actions aimed 
at expanding normal export markets. 


TITLE II AND SECTION 304 


We recommend an increase of $300 million 
in the title II authorization. Since current 
commitments are about $300 million, this 
will have the effect of restoring the authori- 
zation to the existing $500 million. 

This program is of great value to the United 
States. It provides a means by which we can 
help friendly foreign people in time of need. 
Recent events can illustrate what is done un- 
der this program. Title II has furnished 
commodities to help feed Hungarian refugees 
in Austria; it has alleviated distress caused 
by flocds in Afghanistan and Iran; it has 
furnished relief to Bolivia and Tunisia. 

Title II activities are administered by the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
aithough the commodities are supplied by 
CCO. In addition to my associates, we have 
representation from ICA here today to an- 
swer questions concerning this program. 

We also have State Department people here, 
particularly because of the recommendation 
to repeal section 304 of the act. This would 
be heipful in our foreign policy objectives 
since it would enable us to send our agri- 
cultural surpluses to Eastern European satel- 
lites in exchange for strategic or other mate- 
rial. In view of recent events in Europe, we 
feel that this new authority, administered on 
a selective basis, would permit us to capital- 
ize further on unrest in satellite countries. 


CASE OF UNITED STATES VERSUS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had before it, until March 11 of this 
year, the case of United States of 
America versus the International Union 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers (UAW- 
CIO) on appeal from the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Michigan. On March 11 the Supreme 
Court reversed the judgment of the 
lower court, and remanded the case to it 
for further proceedings. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
findings of the Supreme Court be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, No. 
44, OCTOBER TERM, 1956—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, APPELLANT, V. INTERNATIONAL 
UNION UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF- 


America (UAW-CIO)—ON APPEAL FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


(March 11, 1957) 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

The issues tendered in this case are the 
construction and, ultimately, the constitu- 
tionality of title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 610, an act of Congress that prohibits 
corporations and labor organizations from 
making “a contribution or expenditure in 
connection with” any election for Federal 
office. This is a direct appeal by the Gov- 
ernment from a judgment of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michigan 
dismissing a four-count indictment that 
charged appellee, a labor organization, with 
having made expenditures in violation of 
that law. Appellee had moved to dismiss 
the indictment on the grounds (1) that it 
failed to state an offense under the statute 
and (2) that the provisions of the statute 
“on their face and as construed and applied” 
are unconstitutional. The district judge 
held that the indictment did not allege a 
statutory offense and that he was therefore 
not required to rule upon the constitutional 
questions presented (138 F. Supp. 53). The 
case came here (351 U. S. 904) under the 
Criminal Appeals Act of 1907, as amended 
(18 U. S. C., sec. 3731). 

It is desirable at the outset to quote the 
statute in its entirety: 

“Tt is unlawful for any national bank, or 
any corporation organized by authority of 
any law of Congress, to make a contribution 
or expenditure in connection with any elec- 
tion to any political office, or in connection 
with any primary election or political con- 
vention or caucus held to select candidates 
for any political office, or for any corpora- 
tion whatever, or any labor organization to 
make a contribution or expenditure in con- 
nection with any election at which Presi- 
dential or Vice Presidential electors or a 
Senator or Representative in, or a Delegate 
or Resident Commissioner to Congress are 
to be voted for, or in connection with any 
primary election or political convention or 
caucus held to select candidates for any of 
the foregoing offices, or for any candidate, 
political committee, or other person to ac- 
cept or receive any contribution prohibited 
by this section. 

“Every corporation or labor organization 
which makes any contribution or expendi- 
ture in violation of this section shall be 
fined not more than $5,000; and every officer 
or director of any corporation, or officer of 
any labor organization, who consents to any 
contribution or expenditure by the corpo- 
ration or labor organization, as the case 
may be, and any person who accepts or re- 
ceives any contribution, in violation of this 
section, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both; 
and if the violation was willful, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 2 years, or both. 

“For the purposes of this section ‘labor 
organization’ means any organization of any 
kind, or any agency or employee representa- 
tion committee or plan, in which employees 
participate and which exist for the purpose, 
in whole or in part, of dealing with em- 
ployers concerning grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or conditions of work” (61 Stat. 136, 
159). 
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Appreciation of the circumstances that 
begot this statute is necessary for its un- 
derstanding, and understanding of it is 
necessary for adjudication of the légal prob- 
lems before us. Speaking broadly, what is 
involved here is the integrity of our elec- 
toral process, and, not less; the responsi- 
bility of the individual citizen for the suc- 
cessful functioning of that process. This 
case thus raises issues not less than basic 
to a democratic society. 

The concentration of wealth consequent 
upon the industrial expansion in the post- 
Civil War era had profound implications for 
American life. The impact of the abuses 
resulting from this concentration gradually 
made itself felt by a rising tide of reform 
protest in the last decade of the 19th cen- 
tury. The Sherman Law was a response to 
the felt threat to economic freedom created 
by enormous industrial combines. The in- 
come-tax law of 1894 reflected Congressional 
concern over the growing disparity of income 
between the many and the few. 

No less lively, although slower to evoke 
Federal action, was popular feeling that ag- 
gregated capital unduly influenced politics, 
an influence not stopping short of corrup- 
tion. The matter is not exaggerated by two 
leading historians: 

“The Nation was fabulously rich but its 
wealth was gravitating rapidly into the 
hands of a small portion of the population, 
and the power of wealth threatened to un- 
dermine the political integrity of the Re- 
public” (2 Morison and, Commager, The 
Growth of the American Republic (4th edi- 
tion, 1950), 355). ; 

In the nineties many States passed laws 
requiring candidates for office and their 
political committees to make public the 
sources and amounts of contributions to 
their campaign funds and the recipients and 
amounts of their campaign expenditures. 
The theory behind these laws was that the 
spotlight of publicity would discourage cor- 
porations from making political contribu- 
tions and would thereby end their control 
over party policies. But these State pub- 
licity laws either became dead letters or 
were found to be futile. As early as 1894, 
the sober-minded Elihu Root saw the need 
for more effective legislation. He urged the 
Constitutional Convention of the State of 
New York to prohibit political contributions 
by corporations: 

“The idea is to prevent * * * the great 
railroad companies, the great insurance 
companies, the great telephone companies, 
the great aggregations of wealth from using 
their corporate funds, directly or indirectly, 
to send members of the legislature to these 
halls in order to vote for their protection 
and the advancement of their interests as 
against those of the public. It strikes at a 
constantly growing evil which has done more 
to shake the confidence of the plain people 
of small means of this country in our polit- 
ical institutions than any other practice 
which has ever obtained since the founda- 
tion of our Government. And I believe that 
the time has come when something ought 
to be done to put a check to the giving of 
$50,000 or $100,000 by a great corporation 
toward political purposes upon the under- 
standing that a debt is created from a polit- 
ical party to it” (quoted in hearings before 
House Committee on Elections, 59th Cong., 
Ist sess. 12; see Root, Addresses on Govern- 
ment and Citizenship (Bacon and Scott edi- 
tions, 1916)). 

Concern over the size and source of cam- 
paign funds so actively entered the presi- 
dential campaign of 1904 that it crystallized 
popular sentiment for Federal action to 
purge national politics of what was con- 
ceived to be the pernicious influence of big 
money campaign contributions. A few days 
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after the election of 1904, the defeated can- - 
didate for the presidency said: 

“The greatest moral question which now 
confronts us is, Shall the trusts and cor- 
porations be prevented from contributing 
money to control or aid in controlling elec- 
tions?” (Quoted, hearings, supra, at 56.) 

President Theodore Roosevelt quickly re- 
sponded to this national mood. In his an~- 
nual message to Congress on December 5, 
1905, he recommended that: 

“All contributions by corporations to any 
political committee or for any political pur- 
poses should be forbidden by law; directors 
should not be permitted to use stockholders’ 
money for such purposes; and, moreover, & 
prohibition of this kind would he, as far as 
it went, an effective method of stopping the 
evils aimed at in corrupt practices acts” (40 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 96). 

Grist was added to the reformers’ mill by 
the investigation of the great life insurance 
companies conducted by the Joint Commit- 
tee of the New York legislature, the Arm- 
strong Committee, under the guidance of 
Charles Evans Hughes. The committee’s re- 
port, filed early in 1906, revealed that one in- 
surance company alone had contributed 
almost $50,000 to a national campaign com- 
mittee in 1904 and had given substantial 
amounts in preceding presidential cam- 
paigns. The committee concluded: 

“Contributions by insurance corporations 
for political purposes should be strictly for- 
bidden. Neither executive officers nor direc- 
tors should be allowed to use the moneys 
paid for purposes of insurance in support 
of political candidates or platforms * * *. 
Whether made for the purpose of supporting 
political views or with the desire to obtain 
protection for the corporation, these con- 
tributions have been wholly unjustifiable. 
In the one case executive officers have sought 
to impose their political views upon a con- 
stituency of divergent convictions, and in 
the other they have been guilty of a serious 
offense against public morals. The frank 
admission that moneys have been obtained ~ 
for use in State campaigns upon the expecta- 
tion that candidates thus aided in their elec- 
tion would support the interests of the com- 
panies, has exposed both those who solicited 
the contributions and those who made them 


too severe and just condemnation” (Report 


of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York Appointed 
To Investigate the Affairs of Life Insurance 
Companies, 397 (1906) ). 

Less than a month later the Committee on 
Elections of the House of Representatives be- 
gan considering a number of proposals de- 
signed to cleanse the political process. Some 
bills prohibited political contributions by 
certain classes of corporations; some merely 
required disclosure of contributions; and 
others made bribery at elections a Federal 
crime. The feeling of articulate reform 
groups was reflected at a public hearing held 
by the committee. Perry Belmont, leader of 
a nationwide organization advocating a Fed- 
eral publicity bill, stated: 

“* * * this thing has come to the break- 
ing point. We have had enough of it. We 
don’t want any more secret purchase of or- 
ganizations, which nullifies platforms, nulli- 
fies political utterances and the pledges 
made by political leaders in and out of Con- 
gress” (hearings before House Committee on 
Elections, 59th Cong., 1st sess. 12). 

This view found strong support in the 
testimony of Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, who said, 
with respect to the publicity bill: 

“Whether this bill meets all of the needs 
may be questioned; that is open to discus- 
sion; but the necessity for some law upon the 
subject is patent to every man who hopes for 
the maintenance of the institutions under 
which we live. It is doubtful, to my mind, 
if the contributions and expenditures of vast 
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‘sums of money in the nominations and elec- , 


tions for our public offices can continue to Fs 
increase without endangering the endurance ~ 


of our Republic in its purity and in its 
essence. $ 
:- “If the interests of any people are threat- 
ened by corruption in our public life or cor- 
ruption in elections, surely it must of neces- 
sity be those, that large class of people, whom 
we for convenience term the wage workers. 
“I am not in a mood, and never am, to 
indulge in denunciations or criticism, but it 
does come to me sometimes that one of the 
reasons for the absence of legislation of a 
liberal or sympathetic or just character, so 
far as it affects the interests of the wage 
earners of America, can be fairly well traced 
with the growth of the corruption funds and 
the influences that are in operation during 
elections and campaigns * * *. I am under 
the impression that the patience of the 
American workingmen is about exhausted— 

* * * = He 


“(If] we are really determined that our 
elections shall be free from the power of 
money and its lavish use and expenditure 
without an accounting to the conscience and 
the judgment of the people of America, we 
will have to pass some measure of this kind” 
(Id., at 28-31). 

President Roosevelt’s annual message of 
1906 listed as the first item of Congressional 
business a law prohibiting political contribu- 
tions by corporations (41 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 22). Shortly thereafter, in 1907, 
Congress provided: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any national 
bank, or any corporation organized by au- 
thority of any laws of Congress, to make a 
money contribution in connection with any 
election to any political office. It shall also 
be unlawful for any corporation whatever 
to make a money contribution in connection 
with any election at which presidential and 
vice presidential electors or a Representative 
in Congress is to be voted for or any election 
by any State legislature of a United States 
Senator” (34 Stat. 864). 

As the historical background of this stat- 
ute indicates, its aim was not merely to pre- 
vent the subversion of the integrity of the 
electoral process. Its underlying philosophy 
was to sustain the active, alert, responsi- 
bility of the individual citizen in a democ- 
racy for the wise conduct of government. 

This act of 1907 was merely the first con- 
crete manifestation of a continuing Congres- 
sional concern for elections free from the 
power of money (see statement of Samuel 
Gompers, supra). The 1909 Congress wit- 
nessed unsuccessful attempts to amend the 
act to proscribe the contribution of anything 
of value and to extend its application to the 
election of State legislatures. The Congress 
of 1910 translated popular demand for fur- 
ther curbs upon the political power of wealth 
into a publicity law that required commit- 
tees operating to influence the results of 
Congressional elections in two or more States 
to report all contributions and disbursements 
and to identify contributors and recipients 
of substantial sums. That law also required 
persons who spent more than $50 annually 
for the purpose of influencing Congressional 
elections in more than one State to report 
those expenditures if they were not made 
through a political committee. (36 Stat. 
822.) At the next session that act was ex- 
tended to require all candidates for the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives to 
make detailed reports with respect to both 
nominating and election campaigns. The 
amendment also placed maximum limits on 
the amounts that Congressional candidates 
could spend in seeking nomination and elec- 
tion and forbade them from promising em- 
ployment for the purpose of obtaining sup- 
port. (37 Stat. 25.) And in 1918 Congress 
made it unlawful either to offer or to solicit 


ky 
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anything of value to influence voting (40 
Stat. 1013). 

This Court’s decision in Newberry v. United 
States (256 U. S. 232), invalidating Federal 


£ regulation of Senate primary elections, led 
- to the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, 
“ 43 Stat. 1070, a comprehensive revision of 


existing legislation. The debates preceding 
that act’s passage reveal an attitude impor- 
tant to an understanding of the course of 
this legislation. Thus, Senator Robinson, one 
of the leaders of the Senate, said: 

“We all know * * * that one of the great 
political evils of the time is the apparent 
hold on political parties which business in- 
terests and certain organizations seek and 
sometimes obtain by reason of liberal cam- 
paign contributions. Many believe that 
when an individual or association of individ- 
uals makes large contributions for the pur- 
pose of aiding candidates of political parties 
in winning the elections, they expect and 
sometimes demand, and occasionally at 
least, receive, consideration by the benefici- 
aries of their contributions which not infre- 
quently is harmful to the general public in- 
terest. It is unquestionably an evil which 
ought to be dealt with and dealt with intel- 
ligently and effectively.” (65 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record 9507-9508.) 

One of the means chosen by Congress to 
deal with this evil was section 313 of the 
1925 act, which strengthened the 1907 stat- 
ute (1) by changing the phrase “money 
contribution” to “contribution” (sec. 302 (d) 
defined “contribution” broadly); (2) by ex- 
tending the prohibition on corporate con- 
tributions to the election to Congress of dele- 
gates and resident commissioners; and (3) 
by penalizing the recipient of any forbidden 
contribution as well as the contributor. 

When, in 1940, Congress moved to extend 
the Hatch Act (53 Stat. 1147), which was 
designed to free the political process of the 
abuses deemed to accompany the operation 
of a vast civil administration, its reforming 
zeal also led Congress to place further re- 
strictions upon the political potentialities of 
wealth. Section 20 of the law amending the 
Hatch Act made it unlawful for any “politi- 
cal committee,” as defined in the act of 1925, 
to receive contributions of more than $3 
million or to make expenditures of more 
than that amount in any calendar year. 
And section 13 made it unlawful “for any 
person, directly or indirectly, to make con- 
tributions in an aggregate amount in excess 
of $5,000, during any calendar year, or in 
connection with any campaign for nomina- 
tion or election, to or on behalf of any 
candidate for an elective Federal office” or 
any committee supporting such a candidate. 
The term “person” was defined to include 
any committee, association, organization or 
other group of persons (54 Stat. 767). In 
offering section 13 from the Senate floor 
Senator Bankhead said: 

“We all know that money is the chief 
source of corruption. We all know that 
large contributions to political campaigns 
not only put the political party under obli- 
gation to the large contributors, who demand 
pay in the way of legislation, but we also 
know that large sums of money are used for 
the purpose of conducting expensive cam- 
paigns through the newspapers and over the 
radio; in the publication of all sorts of lit- 
erature, true and untrue; and for the pur- 
pose of paying the expenses of campaigners 
sent cout into the country to spread propa- 
ganda, both true and untrue.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 86, pt. 3, p. 2720.) 

The need for unprecedented economic mo- 
bilization propelled by World War II enor- 
mously stimulated the power of organized 
labor and soon aroused consciousness of its 
power outside its ranks. Wartime strikes 
gave rise to fears of the new concentration 
of power represented by the gains of trade 
unionism. And so the belief grew that, just 
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as the great corporations had made huge po- 
litical contributions to influence govern- 
mental action or inaction, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the powerful 
unions were pursuing a similar course, and 
with the same untoward consequences for 
the democratic process. Thus, in 1943, when 
Congress passed the Smith-Connally Act to 
secure defense production against work stop- 
pages, contained therein was a provision ex- 
tending to labor organizations, for the du- 
ration of the war, section 313 of the Corrupt 
Practices Act (57 Stat. 163, 167). The testi- 
mony of Congressman Landis, author of this 
measure, before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Labor makes plain the domi- 
nant concern that evoked it: 

“The fact that a hearing has been granted 
is a high tribute to the ability of the Labor 
Committee to recognize the fact that public 
opinion toward the conduct of labor unions 
is rapidly undergoing a change. The public 
thinks, and has.a right to think, that labor 
unions, as public institutions should be 
granted the same rights and no greater rights 
than any other public group. My bill seeks 
to put labor unions on exactly the same basis, 
insofar as their financial activities are con- 
cerned, as corporations have been on for 
many years. 

“One of the matters upon which I sensed 
that the public was taking a stand opposite 
to that of labor leaders was the question of 
the handling of funds of labor organizations. 
The public was aroused by many rumors of 
huge war chests being maintained by labor 
unions, of enormous fees and dues being ex- 
torted from warworkers, of political contri- 
butions to parties and candidates which 
later were held as clubs over the heads of high 
Federal officials. 

“The source of much of the national 
trouble today in the coal strike situation is 
that ill-advised political contribution of an- 
other day [referring, apparently, to the re- 
ported contribution of over $400,000 by the 
United Mine Workers in the 1936 campaign, 
see S. Rept. No. 151, 75th Cong., 1st sess.]. 
If the provision of my bill against such an 
activity has [sic] been in force when that 
contribution was made, the Nation, the ad- 
ministration, and the labor unions would be 
better off.” (Hearings before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Labor on H. R. 
804 and H. R. 1483, 78th Cong., 1st sess. 2—4.) 

Despite section 313’s wartime application 
to labor organizations Congress was advised 
of enormous financial outlays said to have 
been made by some unions in connection 
with the national elections of 1944. The 
Senate’s Special Committee on Campaign 
Expenditures investigated, inter alia, the 
role of the Political Action Committee of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The committee found no clear-cut violation 
of the Corrupt Practices Act on the part of 
the Political Action Committee on the 
ground that it had made direct contribu- 
tions only to candidates and political com- 
mittees involved in State and local elections 
and Federal primaries, to which the act did 
not apply, and had limited its participation 
in Federal elections to political expenditures, 
as distinguished from contributions to candi- 
dates or committees (S. Rept. 101, 79th 
Cong., ist sess., p. 23). The committee also 
investigated, on complaint of Senator Taft, 
the Ohio CIO council’s distribution to 
the public at large of 200,000 copies of a 
pamphlet opposing the reelection of Senator 
Taft and supporting his rival. In response 
to the CIO’s assertion that this was not 
a proscribed contribution but merely an 
expenditure of its own funds to state its 
position to the world, exercising its right of 
free speech, the committee requested 
the Department of Justice to bring a test 
case on these facts (Id., at p. 59). It also 
recommended extension of section 313 to 
cover primary campaigns and nominating 
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conventions. (Id., at p. 81). A minority of the 
committees, Senators Ball and Ferguson, ad- 
vocated further amendment of section 313 
to proscribe expenditures as well as con- 
tributions in order to avoid the possibility 
of emasculation of the statutory policy 
through a narrow judicial construction of 
contributions. (Id., at p. 83.) 

The 1945 report of the House Special 
Committee To Investigate Campaign Ex- 
penditures expressed, concern over the vast 
amounts that some labor organizations were 
devoting to politics: 

“The scale of operations of some of these 
organizations is impressive. Without ex- 
ception, they operate on a nationwide 
basis; and many of them have affiliated local 
organizations. One was found to have an 
annual budget for educational work ap- 
proximating $1.5 million, and among other 
things regularly supplies over 500 radio sta- 
tions with briefs for broadcasters. Another, 
with an annual budget of over $300,000 for 
political education, has distributed some 
€0 million pieces of literature, including a 
quarter million copies of one article. An- 
other, representing an organized labor mem- 
bership of 5 million, has raised $700,000 for 
its national organizations in union con- 
tributions for political education in a few 
months, and a great deal more has been 
raised for the same purpose and expended 
by its local organizations.” (H. Rept. 2093, 
78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 3.) 

Like the Senate committee, it advocated 
extension of section 313 to primaries and 
nominating conventions (id., at 9), and noted 
the existence of a controversy over the scope 
of contribution (id., at 11). The following 
year the House committee made a further 
study of the activities of organizations at- 
tempting to influence the outcome of Federal 
elections. It found that the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen and other groups em- 
ployed professional political organizers, spon- 
sored partisan radio programs, and distrib- 
uted campaign literature (H. Rept. 2739, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess., 36-37). It concluded that: 

“The intent and purpose of the provision 
of the act prohibiting any corporation or 
labor organization making any contribution 
in connection with any election would be 
wholly defeated if it were assumed that the 
term ‘making any contribution’ related only 
to the donating of money directly to a can- 
didate, and excluded the vast expenditures of 
money in the activities herein shown to be 
engaged in extensively. Of what avail would 
a law be to prohibit the contributing direct 
to a candidate and yet permit the expendi- 
ture of large sums in his behalf? 

“The committee is firmly convinced, after 
a thorough study of the provisions of the act, 
the legislative history of the same, and the 
debates on the said provisions when it was 
pending before the House, that the act was 
intended to prohibit such expenditures (id., 
at 40).” 

Accordingly, to prevent further evasion of 
the statutory policy the committee attached 
to its recommendation that the prohibition 
of contributions by labor organizations be 
made permanent, the additional proposal 
that the statute “be clarified so as to spe- 
cifically provide that expenditures of money 
for salaries to organizers, purchase of radio 
time, and other expenditures by the pro- 
hibited organizations in connection with 
elections, constitute violations of the pro- 
visions of said section, whether or not said 
expenditures are with or without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the candidates” (id., at 
46). : 

Early in 1947 the Special Committee To 
Investigate Senatorial Campaign Expendi- 
tures in the 1946 elections, the Ellender 
committee, urged similar action to plug the 
existing loophole (S. Rept. 1, pt. 2, 80th 
Wong., Ist sess. pp. 38-89), and Senator EL- 
ENDER introduced a bill to that effect. 
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Shortly thereafter, Congress again acted 
to protect the political process from what 
it deemed to be the corroding effect of money 
employed in elections by aggregated power. 
Section 304 of the labor bill introduced into 
the House by Representative Hartley in 1947, 
like the Ellender bill, embodied the changes 
recommended in the reports of the Senate 
and House Committees on Campaign Ex- 
penditures. It sought to amend section 313 
of the Corrupt Practices Act to proscribe 
any expenditure as well as any contribution, 
to make permanent section 313’s application 
to labor organizations and to extend its cov- 
erage to Federal primaries and nominating 
conventions. The report of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which con- 
sidered and approved the Hartley bill,.merely 
summarized section 304 (H. Rept. 245, 
80th Cong., 1st sess. p. 46), and this section 
gave rise to little debate in the House (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 3, pp. 3428, 
3522). Because no similar measure was in 
the labor bill introduced by Senator Taft, the 
Senate as a whole did not consider the pro- 
visions of section 304 until they had been 
adopted by the conference committee. In 
explaining section 304 to his colleagues, 
Senator Taft, who was one of the conferees, 
said: 

“I may say that the amendment is in ex- 
actly the same words which were recom- 
mended by the Ellender committee, which 
investigated expenditures by Senators in the 
last election. * * * In this instance the 
words of the Smith-Connally Act have been 
somewhat changed in effect so as to plug up 
a loophole which obviously developed, and 
which, if the courts had permitted advan- 
tage to be taken of it, as a matter of fact, 
would absolutely have destroyed the prohibi- 
tion against political advertising by corpo- 
rations. If ‘contribution’ does not mean 
‘expenditure,’ then a candidate for office 
could have his corporation friends publish 
an advertisement for him in the newspapers 
every day for a month before election. I 
do not think the law contemplated such a 
thing, but it was claimed that it did, at least 
when it applied to labor organizations. So 
all we are doing here is plugging up the hole 
which developed, following the recommenda- 
tion by our own Elections Committee in the 
Ellender bill” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
93, pt. 5, p. 6439). 

After considerable debate, the conference 
version was approved by the Senate, and the 
bill subsequently became law despite the 
President’s veto. It is this section of the 
statute that the District Court held did not 
reach the activities alleged in the indict- 
ment. 

On review under the Criminal Appeals Act 
of a district court judgment dismissing an 
indictment on the basis of statutory inter- 
pretation this Court must take the indict- 
ment as it was construed by the district 
judge. United States v. Borden Co, (308 
U. S. 188). The court below summarized 
the allegations of the indictment at the out- 
set of its opinion: 

“Here the specific charge is that the ‘expen- 
diture’ violation came in connection with the 
selection of candidates for a Senator and 
Representative to the United States Congress 
during the 1954 primary and general elec- 
tions. It is alleged that defendant paid a 
specific amount from its general treasury 
fund to Luckoff and Wayburn Productions, 
Detroit, Mich., to defray the costs of certain 
television broadcasts sponsored by the union 
from commercial television station WJBK. — 

“It is charged that the broadcasts urged 
and endorsed selection of certain persons 
to be candidates for Representatives and 
Senator to the Congress of the United States 
and included expressions of political advo- 
cacy intended by defendant to influence the 
electorate and to affect the results of the 


election. 
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“It is further charged that the fund used 
came from the union’s dues, was not obtained 
by voluntary political contributions or sub- 
scriptions from members of the union, and 
was not paid for by advertising or sales.” 

Thus, for our purposes, the indictment 
charged appellee with having used union 
dues to sponsor commercial television broad- 
casts designed to influence the electorate to 
select certain candidates for Congress in 
connection with the 1954 elections. 

To deny that such activity, either on the 
part of a corporation or a labor organization, 
constituted an expenditure in connection 
with any [Federal] election is to deny the 
long series of congressional efforts calculated 
to avoid the deleterious influences on Federal 
elections resulting from the use of money by 
those who exercise control.over large aggre- 
gations of capital. More particularly, this 
Court would have to ignore the history of the 
statute from the time it was first made ap- 
plicable to labor organizations. As indicated 
by the reports of the congressional commit- 
tees that investigated campaign expendi- 
tures, it was to embrace precisely the kind of 
indirect contribution alleged in the indict- 
ment that Congress amended section 313 to 
proscribe expenditures. It is open to the 
Government to prove under this indictment 
activity by appellee that, except for an irrele- 
vant difference in the medium of communi- 
cation employed, is virtually indistinguish- 
able from the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men’s purchase of radio time to sponsor can- 
didates or the Ohio CIO’s general distribution 
of pamphlets to oppose Senator Taft. Be- 
cause such conduct was claimed to be merely 
“an expenditure [by the union] of its own 
funds to state its position to the world,” the 
Senate and House committees recommended 
and Congress enacted, as we have seen, the 
prohibition of expenditures as well as Con- 
tributions to plug the existing loophole. 

Although not entitled to the same weight 
as these carefully considered committee re- 
ports, the Senate debate preceding the pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley Act confirms what 
these reports demonstrate. A colloquy be- 
tween Senator Taft and Senator Pepper dealt 
with the problem confronting us: 

“Mr. Pepper. Does what the Senator has 
said in the past also apply to a radio speech? 
If a national lakor union, for example, should 
believe that it was in the public interest to 
elect the Democratic Party instead of the 
Republican Party, or vice versa, would it be 
forbidden by this proposed act to pay for 
any radio time, for anybody to make a speech 
that would express to the people the point 
of view of that organization? 

“Mr. Tarr. If it contributed its own funds 
to get somebody to make the speech, I would 
say they would violate the law. 

“Mr. PEPPER. If they paid for the radio 
time? : 

“Mr. Tarr. If they are simply giving the 
time, I would say not; I would say that is in 
the course of their regular business. 

“Mr. PEPPER. What I mean is this: I was 
not assuming that the radio station was 
owned by the labor organization. Suppose 
that in the 1948 campaign, Mr. William 
Green, as president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, should believe it to be in the 
interest of his membership to go on the 
radio and support one party or the other in 
the national election, and should use Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor funds to pay for 
the radio time. Would that be an expendi- 
ture which is forbidden to a labor organiza- 
tion under the statute? 

“Mr. Tarr. Yes’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 93, pt. 5, p. 6439). 

The discussion that followed, while sug- 
gesting that difficult questions might arise 
as to whether or not a particular broadcast 
fell within the statute, buttresses the con- 
clusion that section 304 was understcod to 


proscribe the expenditure of union dues to 
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pay for commercial broadcasts that are de- 
signed to urge the public to elect a certain 
candidate or party 


1“Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose a certain corpora- 
tion, for instance, the corporation that makes 
Bayer aspirin, or Jergen’s lotion, or any other 
well-advertised product, employs a commen- 
tator to talk about various things, winding 
up with an advertisement of the product, and 
suppose that the radio commentator from 
day to day takes advantage of his employ- 
ment or his sponsorship to make comments 
which are calculated to influence the 
opinions of men or women as to political 
candidates. Would the corporation spon- 
soring the particular commentator be violat- 
ing the law? 

“Mr. Tart. I should have to know the exact 
facts. If, for instance, apart from commen- 
tators and the radio, and taking the case of 
a paid advertisement, suppose a corporation 
advertises its products, and that every day 
for 2 weeks before the election it advertises 
a candidate. I should say that would be a 
violation of the law. I would say the same 
thing probably would be true of a radio 
broadcast of that kind, under certain circum- 
stances, but I think I should like to know 
the exact facts before expressing an opinion. 

“Mr. BARKLEY. In the case of a commenta- 
tor who is paid to advertise a certain prod- 
uct, and who in the course of his 15 minutes 
on the radio may also seek to infiuence 
votes, the sponsor may say, either before or 
after the broadcast, that he is not responsible 
for what the commentary says; yet he is pay- 
ing the commentator for his broadcast. 
Would that still be a violation of law, al- 
though the sponsor might excuse himself 
or attempt to excuse himself by saying he 
was not responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by the commentator? 

“Mr. Tarr. I think there are all degrees. 
It would be for a court to decide. I think as 
a matter of fact, if that had happened under 
the old law, there would have been the same 
question. 

“I want to make the point that we are 
not raising any new questions here. Those 
same questions could have been raised with 
respect to corporations during the past 25 
years. It is a question of fact: Was the cor- 
poration using its money to influence a 
political election? 

* * * * * 


“Mr. MAaGNusoNn. Let us consider the team- 
sters. Suppose they have a weekly radio 
program, as, indeed, they have had for a 
long time back. Or let us say the AFL-has 
such a radio program. Let us assume I am 
running for office and they ask me to be a 
guest on their program. Suppose I talk on 
the subject of labor and do not advocate my 
own candidacy. Nevertheless I am on that 
program. My name is being advertised and 
I am being heard by many thousands of 
people. Would that be an unlawful con- 
tribution to my candidacy? 

“Mr. TAFT. If a labor organization is using 
the funds provided by its members through 
payment of union dues to put speakers on 
the radio for Mr. X against Mr. Y, that should 
be a violation of the law. 

“Mr. MaGNuson. They are not paying me 
anything. They have asked me to be a 
guest. 

“Mr. Tarr. I understand, but they are pay- 
ing for the time on the air. Of course, in 
each case there is a question of fact to be 
decided. I cannot answer various hypotheses 
without knowing all the circumstances. But 
in each case the question is whether or not a 
union or a corporation is making a con- 
tribution or expenditure of funds to elect A 
as against B. Labor unions are supposed to 
keep out of politics in the same way that 
corporations are supposed to keep out of 
politics” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 
5, pp. 6439-6440). 
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United States v. C. I. O. (385 U. S. 106), 
presented a different situation. The decision 
in that case rested on the Court’s reading of 
an indictment that charged defendants with 
having distributed only to union members 
or purchasers an issue (Vol. 10, No. 28), of 
The CIO News, a weekly newspaper owned 
and published by the CIO. That issue con- 
tained a statement by the CIO president 
urging all members of the CIO to vote for a 
certain candidate. Thus, unlike the union- 
sponsored political broadcast alleged in this 
case, the communication for which the de- 
dendants were indicted in CIO was neither 
directed nor delivered to the public at large. 
The organization merely distributed its house 
organ to its own people. The evil at which 
Congress has struck in section 313 is the use 
of corporate or union dues to infiuence the 
public at large to vote for a particular can- 
didate or a particular party. 

Our holding that the District Court com- 
mitted error when it dismissed the indict- 
ment for having failed to state an offense 
under the statute implies no disrespect for 
“the cardinal rule of construction, that where 
the language of an act will bear two inter- 
pretations, equally obvious, that one which 
is clearly in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution is to be preferred.” 
Knights Templars’ Indemnity Co. v. Jarman 
(187 U. S. 197, 205). The case before us does 
not call for its application. Here only one 
interpretation may be fairly derived from the 
relevant materials. The rule of construction 
to be invoked when constitutional problems 
lurk in an ambiguous statute does not per- 
mit disregard of what Congress commands, 

Appellee urges that if, as we hold (18 
U. S. C., sec. 610), embraces the activity 
alleged in the indictment, it offends several 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution.? The 
Government replies that the actual restraint 
upon union political activity imposed by the 
statute is so narrowly limited that Congress 


“Mr. TAYLOR. * * * Take the matter of a 
radio program sponsored by either a union 
or a corporation. I think the AFL or the 
CIO, one or the other, has a news commen- 
tator who comments on the news. Could he 
comment on political candidates favorably or 
unfavorably? 

“Mr. Tarr. If the General Motors Corp. 
had a man speaking on the radio every week 
to advocate the election of a Republican or a 
Democratic presidential candidate, the cor- 
poration ought to be punished, and it would 
be punished under the law. Labor organ- 
izations should be subject to the same rule. 

“Mr. TAYLOR. That is altogether different. 
It is a more subtle thing. When a com- 
mentator is broadcasting the news every day 
he can do a lot more good or harm to a man 
by coloring his broadcast and presenting it 
in the guise of a news commentary than he 
could openly. 

“Mr. Tart. The Senator is right. It is a 
question of fact which would have to he 
raised in every case. Is it a contribution to 
a candidate or is it not? Possibly a knock 
is a boost sometimes. That argument might 
well be made by a person who was taking 
part in an election” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 93, pt. 5, p. 6447). 

2¢* * * if such an expenditure is pro- 
hibited by 18 U. S. C. 610, the statute vio- 
lates the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States in that the statute (i) 
abridges freedom of speech and of the press 
and the right peaceably to assemble and to 
petition; (ii) abridges the right to choose 
senators and representatives guaranteed by 
art. I, sec. 2 and the 17th amendment; (iii) 
creates an arbitrary and unlawful classifica- 
tion and discriminates against labor organi- 
zations in violation of the 5th amendment, 
and (iv) is vague and indefinite and fails 
to provide a reasonably ascertainable stand- 
ard of guilt in violation of the 5th and 6th 
amendments.” Brief for appellee (pp. 2-3). 
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did not exceed its powers to protect the 
political process from undue infiuence of 
large aggregations of capital and to promote 
individual responsibility for democratic gov- 
ernment. Once more we are confronted with 
the duty of being mindful of the conditions 
under which we may enter upon the delicate 
process of constitutional adjudication. 

The impressive lesson of history confirms 
the wisdom of the repeated enunciation, the 
variously expressed admonition, of self-im- 
posed inhibition against passing on the va- 
lidity of an act of Congress unless absolutely 
necessary to a decision of the case. Burton 
v. United States (196 U. S. 283, 295) Ob- 
servance of this principle makes for the 
minimum tension within our democratic 
political system where “Scarely any question 
arises * * * which does not become, sooner 
or later, a subject of judicial debate.” .(1 De 
Tocqueville, Democracy in America (4th Am, 
edition, 1843), 306.) 

The wisdom of refraining from avoidable 
constitutional pronouncements has been 
most vividly demonstrated on the rare occa- 
sions when the Court, forgetting ‘‘the falli- 
bility of the human judgment,” + has de- 
parted from its own practice. The Court’s 
failure in Dred Scott v. Sandford (19 How. 
393) ‘‘to take the smooth handle for the sake 
of repose” by disposing of the case solely up- 
on the outside issue and the effects of its at- 
tempt to settle the agitation are familiar 
history® Dred Scott does not stand alone. 
These exceptions have rightly been character- 
ized as among the Court’s notable self-in- 
flicted wounds (Charles Evans Hughes, The 
Supreme Court of the United States, 50). 

Clearly in this case it is not “absolutely 
necessary to a decision,” Burton v. United 
States, supra, to canvass the constitutional 
issues. The case came here under the Crim- 
inal Appeals Act because the district court 
blocked the prosecution on the ground that 
the indictment failed to state an offense 
within section 313 of the Corrupt Practices 
Act. Our reversal of the district judge’s er- 
roneous construction clears the way for the 
prosecution to proceed. 

Refusal to anticipate constitutional ques- 
tions is peculiarly appropriate in the circum- 
stances of this case. First of all, these ques- 
tions come to us unillumined by the consid- 
eration of a single judge—we are asked to 
decide them in the first instance. Again, 
only an adjudication on the merits can pro- 
vide the concrete factual setting that sharp- 
ens the deliberative process especially de- 
manded for constitutional decision. Finally, 


3 Cases are collected in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in Ashwander v. Tennessee 
Valley Authority (297 U. S. 283, 345 et seq.). 

4“It must be evident to any one that the 
power to declare a legislative enactment void 
is one which the judge, conscious of the falli- 
bility of the human judgment, will shrink 
from exercising in any case where he can 
conscientiously and with due regard to duty 
and official oath decline the responsibility” 
(1 Cooley, Constitutional Limitations (8th 
edition), 332). 

5A letter written by Mr. Justice Carton to 
President Buchanan shortly before the deci- 
sion was handed down reveals an attitude 
happily exceptional: 

“Will you drop [Mr. Justice] Grier a line, 
saying how necessary it is—and how good the 
opportunity is, to settle the agitation by an 
affirmative decision of the Supreme Court, 
the one way or the other. He ought not to 
occupy so doubtful a ground as the outside 
issue—that admitting the constitutionality 
of the Missouri Compromise line of 1820, 
still, as no domicile was acquired by the 
Negro at Fort Snelling, and he returned to 
Missouri, he was not free. He has no doubt 
about the question on the main contest, but 
has been persuaded to take the smooth han- 
dle for the sake of repose” (10 Works of 


James Buchanan, 106). 
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by remanding the case for trial it may well 
be that the court will not be called upon to 
pass on the questions now raised. Compare 
United States v. Petrillo (332 U. S. 1, 9 et 
seg.), with the subsequent adjudication on 
the merits in United States v. Petrillo (75 F. 
Supp. 176). 

Counsel are prone to shape litigation, so 
far as it is within their control, in order to 
secure comprehensive rulings. This is true 
both of counsel for defendants and for the 
Government. Such desire on their part is 
not difficult. to appreciate. But the court 
has its responsibility. Matter now buried 
under abstract constitutional issues may, by 
the elucidation of a trial, be brought to the 
surface, and in the outcome constitutional 
questions may disappear. Allegations of the 
indictment hypothetically framed to elicit 
a ruling from this court or based upon mis- 
understanding of the facts may not survive 
the test of proof. For example, was the 

roadeast paid for out of the general dues of 
the union membership or may the funds be 
fairly said to have been obtained on a volun- 
tary basis? Did the broadcast reach the pub- 
lic at large or only those affiliated with ap- 
pellee? Did it constitute active electioneer- 
ing or simply state the record of particular 
candidates on economic issues? Did the 
union sponsor the broadcast with the intent 
to affect the results of the election? As 
Senator Taft repeatedly recognized in. the 
debate on section 304, prosecutions under the 
act may present difficult questions of fact 
(see ante). We suggest the possibility of 
such questions, not to imply answers to prob- 
lems of statutory construction, but merely 
to indicate the covert issues that may be 
involved in this case. 

Enough has been said to justify withhold- 
ing determination of the more or less ab- 
stract issues of constitutional law. Because 
the district court’s erroneous interpretation 
of the statute led it to stop the prosecution 
prematurely, its judgment must be reversed 
and the case must be remanded to it for fur- 
ther proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. ; 

Reversed and remanded. 
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Mr. Justice Douglas, with whom the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Black join, dissent- 
ing. 

We deal here with a problem that is fun- 
damental to the electoral process and to the 
operation of our democratic society. It is 
whether a union can express its views on 
the issues of an election and on the merits 
of the candidates, unrestrained and unfet- 
tered by the Congress. The principle at 
stake is not peculiar to unions. It is ap- 
plicable as well to associations of manu- 
facturers, retail and wholesale trade groups, 
consumers’ leagues, farmers’ unions, reli- 
gious groups, and every other association 
representing a segment of American life and 
taking an active part in our political cam- 
paigns and discussions. It is as important 
an issue as has come before the Court, for 
it reaches the very vitals of our system of 
government. 

Under our Constitution it is we the people 
who are sovereign. The people have the 
final say. The legislators are their spokes- 
men. The people determine through their 
votes the destiny of the Nation. It is, there- 
fore, important—vitally important—that all 
channels of communication be open to them 
during every election, that no point of view 
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be restrained or barred, and that the people 
have access to the views of every group in 
the community. 

In United States v. CIO (335 U. S. 106, 
144), Mr. Justice Rutledge spoke of the im- 
portance of the first amendment rights— 
freedom of expression and freedom of as- 
sembly—to the integrity of our elections. 
“The most complete exercise of those rights,” 
he said, “is essential to the full, fair, and 
untrammeled operation of the electoral 
process. To the extent they are curtailed, 
the electorate is deprived of information, 
knowledge, and opinion vital to its function.” 

What the Court does today greatly impairs 
those rights: It sustains an indictment 
charging no more than the use of union 
funds for broadcasting television programs 
that urge and endorse the selection of cer- 
tain candidates for the Congress of the 
United States. The opinion of the Court 
places that advocacy in the setting of cor- 
rupt practices. The opinion generates an 
environment of evildoing and points to the 
oppressions and misdeeds that have haunted 
elections in this country. 

Making a speech endorsing a candidate for 
office does not, however, deserve to be identi- 
fied with antisocial conduct. Until today 
political speech has never been considered a 
crime. The making of a political speech up 
to now has always been one of the preferred 
rights protected by the first amendment. It 
usually costs money to communicate an idea 
to a large audience. But no one would seri- 
ously contend that the expenditure of money 
to print a newspaper deprives the publisher 
of freedom of the press. Nor can the fact 
that it costs money to make a speech— 
whether it be hiring a hall or purchasing 
time on the air—make the speech any the 
less an exercise of first amendment rights. 
Yet this statute, as construed and applied 
in this indictment, makes criminal any ex- 
penditure by a union for the purpose of ex- 
pressing its views on the issues of an election 
and the candidates. It would make no dif- 
ference under this construction of the act 
whether the union spokesman made his ad- 
dress from the platform of a hall, used a 
sound truck in the streets, or bought time 
on radio or television. -In each case the mere 
expenditure of money to make the speech is 
an indictable offense. The principle applied 
today would make equally criminal the use 
of a union of its funds to print pamphlets 
for general distribution or to distribute polit- 
ical literature at large. 

Can an act so. construed be constitutional 
in view of the command of the first amend- 
ment that Congress shall make no law that 
abridges free speech or freedom of assembly? 

The Court says that the answer on the 
constitutional issue must await the develop- 
ment of the facts at the trial. 

It asks “Did the broadcast reach the public 
at large or only those affiliated with appel- 
lee?” But the size of the audience has here- 
tofore been deemed wholly irrelevant to first 
amendment issues. One has a right to free- 
dom of speech whether he talks to one person 
or to one thousand. One has a right to free- 
dom of speech not only when he talks to his 
friends but also when he talks to the public. 
It is startling to learn that a union spokes- 
man or the spokesman for a corporate in- 
terest has fewer constitutional rights when 
he talks to the public than when he talks 
to members of his group. 

The Court asks whether the broadcast con- 
stituted “active electioneering” or simply 
stated “the record of particular candidates on 
economic issues.” What possible difference 
can it make under the first amendment 
whether it was one or the other? The first 
amendment covers the entire spectrum. It 
protects the impassioned plea of the orator 
as much as the quiet publication of the tabu- 
lations of the statistician or economist. If 
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there is an innuendo that “active election- 
eering” by union spokesmen is not covered 
by the first amendment, the opinion makes 
a sharp break with our political and consti- 
tutional heritage. 

The Court asks, “Did the union sponsor the 
broadcast with the intent to affect the results 
of the election?” The purpose of speech is 
not only to inform but to incite to action. 
As Mr. Justice Holmes said in his dissent in 
Gitlow v. New York (268 U. S. 652, 673), 
“Every idea is an incitement. It offers itself 
for belief and if believed it is acted on unless 
some other belief outweighs it or some fail- 
ure of energy stifles the movement at its 
birth.” To draw a constitutional line þe- 
tween informing the people and inciting or 
persuading them and to suggest that one is 
protected and the other not by the first 
amendment is to give constitutional dignity 
to an irrelevance. Any political speaker 
worth his salt intends to sway voters. His 
purpose to do so cannot possibly rob him of 
his first amendment rights, uniess we are to 
reduce that great guarantee of freedom to the 
protection of meaningless mouthings of in- 
effective speakers, 

Finally, the Court asks whether the broad- 
cast was “paid for out of the general dues 
of the union membership or may the funds 
be fairly said to have been obtained on a 
voluntary basis.’””’ Behind this question is 
the idea that there may be a minority of 
union members who are of a different politi- 
cal school than their leaders and who ob- 
ject to the use of their union dues to espouse 
one political view.. This is a question that 
concerns the internal management of union 
affairs. To date, unions have operated un- 
der a rule of the majority. Perhaps minor- 
ity rights need protection. But this way of 
doing it is, indeed, burning down the house 
to roast the pig. All union expenditures for 
political discourse are banned because a 
minority might object. 

When the exercise of first amendment 
rights is tangled with conduct which Gov- 
ernment may regulate, we refuse to allow 
the first amendment rights to be sacrificed 
merely because some evil may result. Our 
insistence is that the regulatory measure 
be “narrowly drawn” to meet the evil that 
the Government can control. Cantwell v. 
Connecticut (310 U. S. 296, 311). Oras the 
Court said in De Jonge v. Oregon (299 U. S. 
353, 364-365) , when speaking of first amend- 
ment rights, ‘‘* * + the legislative interven- 
tion can find constitutional justification 
only by dealing with the abuse. The rights 
themselves must not be curtailed.” 

If minorities need protection against the 
use of union funds for political speech-mak- 
ing, there are ways of reaching that end 
without denying the majority their first 
amendment rights.t 3 

First amendment rights are not merely 
curtailed by the construction of. the act 
which the Court adopts. Today’s ruling 
abolishes first anvendment rights on a whole- 
sale basis. rotection of minority groups, 
if any, can be no excuse. The act is not 
narrowly drawn to meet that abuse. 


1 There are alternative measures appro- 
priate to cure this evil which Congress has 
seen in the expenditure of union funds for 
political purposes. The protection of union 
members from the use of their funds in sup- 
porting a cause with which they do not 
sympathize may be cured by permitting the 
minority to withdraw their funds from that 
activity. The English have long required 
labor unions to permit a dissenting union 
member to refuse to contribute funds for 
political purposes. Trade Union Act, 1913, 
2 and 3 Geo. V, c. 30; Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1927, 17 and 18 Geo. V, 
c. 22; Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act, 
1946, 9 and 10 Geo. VI, c. 52. 
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Some may think that one group or an- 
other should not express its views in an elec- 
tion because it is too powerful, because it 
advocates unpopular ideas, or because it has 
a record of lawless action. But these are 
not justifications for withholding first 
amendment rights from any group—labor 
or corporate (cf. United States v. Rumely 
(345 U. S. 41)). First amendment rights are 
part of the heritage of all persons and groups 
in this country. ‘They are not.to be dis- 
pensed or withheld merely because we or the 
Congress think the person or group is 
worthy or unworthy. 

These constitutional questions are so grave 
that the least we should do is to construe 
this act, as we have in comparable situations 
(United States v. CIO, supra; United States 
v. Rumely (345 U. S. 41); United States v. 
Harriss. (347 U. S. 612), to limit the word 
“expenditure” to activity that does not in- 
volve first amendment rights.? 

The act, as construed and applied, is a 
broadside assault on the freedom of political 
expression guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment. It cannot possibly be saved by any of 
the facts conjured up by the Court. The an- 
swers to the questions reserved are quite 
irrelevant to the constitutional questions 
tendered under the first amendment. 

I would affirm the judgment dismissing 
the indictment. 


POSTAL POLICY 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on 
Monday last, March 18, the chairman 
of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee announced the release of 
a report by a seven-man citizens advisory 
council. This report recommends the 
enactment by Congress of a postal 
policy for the United States. I sent a 
member of my staff to the committee 
office Monday morning and obtained a 
copy of the report. It is entitled, “The 
Post Office as a Public Service.” The 
citizens advisory council filed this re- 
port with the chairman of the commit- 
tee on February 26. The report was 
printed by the Government Printing 
Office for the use of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

There are, Mr. President, certain ques- 
tions I should like to pose both as to the 
manner in which the report was re- 
jJeased and in connection with the report 
itself. I happen to be a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and, as stated, I was obliged to send to 
the committee office for my copy of the 
report. I understand that it was dis- 
tributed to certain Members of the 
House on Friday or Saturday of last 
week. I am informed that the report 
was in the hands of certain representa- 
tives of the press and certain trade pa- 
pers in the publication field a full week 
before it was made available to some 
members of the committee. 


2If Congress is of the opinion that large 
contributions by labor unions to candidates 
for office and to political parties have had 
an undue influence upon the conduct of 
elections, it can prohibit such contributions. 
And, in expressing their views on the issues 
and candidates, labor unions can be required 
to acknowledge their authorship and support 
of those expressions. Undue influence, how- 
ever, cannot constitutionally form the basis 
for making it unlawful for any segment of 
our society to express its views on the issues 
of a political campaign. 
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I think it behooves us all to take a 
very careful look at this report and ex- 
amine closely its objective. Why was it 
turned over to certain members of the 
press a week before it was made avail- 
able to all the members of the commit- 
tee? Why was it given to Advertising 
Age, and perhaps other trade papers, so 
far in advance? 

This report, Mr. President, is a very 
clever effort to influence the Congress to 
protect and insure the preferential treat- 
ment now enjoyed by certain users of 
second- and third-class mail. I point out 
that 4 members of the 7-man citizens ad- 
visory council represent the publishing 
industry. These are all men of outstand- 
ing reputation and character. I do not 
blame them for fighting for their own 
interests. Were I in their position, I 
would do the same. However, I do main- 
tain, Mr. President, that we should be on 
guard. We should accept this report 
for what it is—a brief in behalf of the 
publishers’ position in the matter of 
postal rates. It would be a great mistake 
if the Congress or the public should con- 
sider this document as an objective study 
by a citizens advisory council. 

I shall not attempt at this time to point 
out the many inconsistencies in the re- 
port or deal with the slanted way in 
which the material is presented. I leave 
that to the Postmaster General and his 
associates. The Department began pre- 
senting its case before our committee this 
morning. 

We heard much during the last election 
campaign about the employment of 
Madison Avenue methods and techniques. 
This report does indeed employ all the 
techniques of Madison Avenue and the 
advertising agencies. It is not presented 
in the format of the usual report to a 
congressional committee. It is, instead, 
a very cleverly produced 8% by 11 inch 
brochure filled with elaborate charts, 
tricky headlines, and clever art work. It 
is in no sense an objective and accurate 
document, but is, instead, a high-pres- 
sure and very appealing sales brochure 
presented in a very clever manner. 

I feel sure that my colleagues will not 
be taken in by the elaborate manner in 
which this report has been presented. I 
am sure that, when all sides have been 
heard and the evidence weighed, it will 
be clear that the recommendations are 
motivated by selfish interests and do not 
constitute a sound basis for any congres- 
sional declaration of policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement made this morning by the 
Postmaster General be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON POSTAL POLICY BY POSTMASTER 
GENERAL ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE, MARCH 21, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am very pleased to appear here today 
to help in your deliberations concerning the 
establishment of a Congressional policy on 
postage rates. 

I would like to say at the outset that this 
is a subject well worth our deepest consid- 
eration. The enunciation by the Congress of 
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a firm policy on postage tates could settle 
for all time many of the vexing disagreements 
which postal administrations and Congres- 
sional committees are forced to deal with in 
recurring disputes over the need for and 
amount of postage changes. 

Nevertheless, it is my conviction that the 
present urgent necessity for greater revenues 
for the postal service transcends even the 
need for long-range policy, if it means that 
working out long-range policy will involve 
delay. I urgently hope, therefore, that the 
committee will expand the scope of this 
hearing to deal with immediate postage-rate 
increases, by holding hearings on the rate 
provisions of title I of S. 1534 as soon as this 
discussion on postal policy is concluded. 

You have invited me here specifically to 
give you my views on the report of the citi- 
zens advisory council to this committee, en- 
titled “The Post Office as a Public Service” 
and dated February 26, 1957. Since my state- 
ment is going to establish substantial areas 
of disagreement with that report I plan also 
to present to you today, in a constructive 
sense, our own philosophy concerning “The 
Post Office as a Public Service.” 

I imagine it is no surprise to you that the 
report of the citizens advisory committee 
was a great disappointment to me—as per- 
haps it was to many of you. I had hoped for 
a touch of balanced objectivity in its rea- 
soning, with an occasional concession that 
there was another point of view. I had even 
hoped that the council would have invited 
the Post Office Department to submit its 
views and its figures for consideration, before 
writing areport. Such an opportunity might 
have led the council at least to agree with 
us on the facts and figures involved, even 
though we might still have differed as to a 
governing philosophy. Unfortunately, this 
was not done. 

As a result, I regret to say, after a careful 
study of the report, that it is inaccurate 
in facts, it is misleading in its inferences, 
and that I consider it to be unfair to the 
taxpayers of this country. It asks them, on 
incorrect premises, to continue indefinitely 
to carry the burden of the massive and 
mounting postal losses of the postwar period. 

In brief, the report makes three funda- 
mental errors, in our opinion: 

(1) It understates the current and pro- 
spective losses of the Post Office Department. 

(2) It exaggerates the services that the 
Post Office Department renders for the pub- 
lic welfare, and magnifies the losses sus- 
tained through the performance of those 
services. 

(3) On that base, it concludes that “no 
true deficit exists at the present time.” The 
inference is that there is no need for postage 
rate increases. 

The unfortunate unilateral approach of 
the council is evident in its very first prem- 
ise. It uses as the start for its computations 
the postal deficit for fiscal 1955. Published 
figures as to our loss for 1956 were available, 
as were our 1957 and 1958 budgets. Why 
choose 1955? In fiscal 1958—the first year 
in which we could now benefit from a postal 
rate increase—our deficit is estimated at a 
minimum of $651 million and at a maximum 
considerably higher than that. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this esti- 
mate was available in the published report 
of the House Appropriation Committee, the 
council used as its figure an amount $300 
million smaller. That’s hardly facing up to 
the facts at the present time. 

You see, it so happens that by choosing 
fiscal 1955 for its base the council not only 
selected the lowest postal deficit since 1948, 
but it excluded almost completely the wage 
increases and fringe benefits to postal em- 
ployees enacted in that year, but effective ~ 
during only the last few months of the year. 
These wages and fringe benefits today cost 
the Department almost $200 million a year 
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more than they did in fiscal 1955. Since 
then other expenditures have been added, 
~by law, one of which is $131 million annually, 
beginning July 1, 1957, for retirement bene- 
fits to postal employees. 

Next, the report of the council says that 
the Post Office budget for 1955 included pub- 
lic welfare expenditures totaling $392.4 mil- 
lion, or almost $30 million more than the 
total deficit for that year. 

We have labored long and hard, with the 
cooperation of the Congress, to reduce our 
huge annual losses. Rest assured, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if we could have transformed a 
$363 million deficit into a $30 million profit 
by simply employing a sharp pencil, we might 
have spared a great deal of hard work for 
ourselves and this committee. But we can- 
not allow ourselves the luxury of such wish- 
ful thinking. . The truth of the matter is 
that the net burden we sustain on public- 
welfare services is only about $30 million a 
year. 

I think you will agree that the difference 
between the council’s estimate of $392.4 mil- 
lion for public-welfare expenditures and our 
estimate of $30 million is rather startling. 
The Deputy Postmaster General will go into 
a detailed analysis of this difference later in 
this hearing. 

These two major differences—in the size 
of the postal deficit at the present time, 
and in the amount of public-welfare services 
we render—very clearly draw the line of 
disagreement between the council and the 
Department. The council says the Post Office 
deficit is $362.7 million and that our public- 
welfare expenditures are $392.4 million and 
that there is no true deficit at the present 
time in the Post Office Department. (Report, 
p. 50.) Wesay the postal deficit will be more 
than $651 million for the year beginning 
July 1, that the public-welfare items amount 
to about $30 million, and that the true deficit 
of the Post Office being paid annually by 
the taxpayers is at least $621 million. If 
we are to face facts, those are the facts to 
face. 

And that isn’t all. 

There are, in addition, some expenses re- 
lated to the carrying of the mails which are 
being paid by other agencies of the Govern- 
ment and which are not included in Post 
Office budgets or financial reports. You may 
search the report of the council from be- 
ginning to end but you will find no mention 
of these expenses. 

For instance, there is no charge in our 
postal costs for the use or depreciation of 
Government buildings. The buildings 
which we use are worth perhaps $1 billion and 
according to ordinary business standards the 
depreciation on those buildings would be esti- 
mated at between forty and fifty million dol- 
lars a year. Another example is the expense 
for unemployment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation payments which are not paid 
by the Department and which come to about 
$11 million a year. 

Would anyone say that these expenses 
should not be considered part of the true 
cost of carrying the mails? 

The fact that these costs are not included 
in the postal budget does not mean that they 
are not costs of the mail service. They have 
to be met by the Government and they 
would not exist if it were not for the Post 
Office Department. If the true deficit is 
sought, it cannot be obtained without adding 
these amounts to our figures. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, facts have an annoying 
permanence and they refuse to disappear at 
will. And the facts are these: 

1. Our postal losses are tremendous, even 
with public welfare items removed; 

2. They are purely a postwar phenomenon 
caused by the neglect of Congress to increase 
postage rates to meet increased costs; and 
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8. Substantial increases in postage rates 
are urgently needed now. 

There has been a lot of discussion through 
the years, in and out of rate hearings, about 
whether the Post Office is a service or a 
business, The council’s report raises the 
point and discusses it at length, concluding 
that the Post Office performs a public service. 

I would like to submit that the debate is 
irrelevant. . No one doubts that the Post Of- 
fice renders a public service. The point to 
be settled is whether it is a public service 
to be paid by the users or a public service to 
be paid by the taxpayers. If the costs of the 
service should be paid by the actual users 
who benefit from it, then deficits are intoler- 
able because they result in assessing the 
wrong people, the taxpayers. 

The council seeks to solve the question by 
reference to history. Its report lists a num- 
ber of quotations dating from 1794, 1844, 
1851, 1869, 1889, and 1954, all purporting to 
support the theory that the Post Office has 
always been considered by leading authori- 
ties to be a public service without any con- 
cern for deficits. No contrary opinions are 
included, leaving the impression that there 
are none. 

Therefore, as an appendix to my statement 
I would like to submit, for the record, quo- 
tations dated 1782, 1792, 1825, 1849, 1851, 1859, 
1912, 1920, 1929, 1948, 1949, and 1951 from 
authoritative members both of the Congress 
and the executive branch supporting with 
equal vigor the philosophy that the Post Of- 
fice should be operated on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Really, however, the wisdom of the 18th 
and 19th centuries has little relevance to the 
Post Office of today. The world has moved. 
The character of the Nation, even its geo- 
graphical frontiers and educational and cul- 
tural patterns, has altered beyond recogni- 
tion. Opinions expressed as recently as 30 
years ago may have little application to the 
Post Office of 1957. 

The only intelligent way to consider postal 
problems is to review them as they pertain to 
modern conditions, and not in terms of the 
colonial posts, the pony express, smoke sig- 
nals, or the stagecoach. The only data with 
pertinence to the present problem are those 
of today, supplemented by such evidence as 
can be divined from recent trends of a lim- 
ited current period. 

There are two overriding facts in all this, it 
seems to me. One is that Congress by its 
actions through the years has always had a 
policy of a self-sustaining Post Office until 11 
years ago. This is conceded by the council 
on page 11 of its report, in which it states 
that there was no true deficit at any time 
prior to 1946, and it is based on the enumera- 
tion of public-welfare items under the Kelly 
law, not under the extremes used by the 
council. 

The other major fact, apparently not con- 
ceded by the council, is that in the last 11 
years postal losses have been of staggering 
proportions. This is due solely to inflation- 
ary rises in costs of wages, transportation, 
and supplies purchased by the Post Office 
without compensating increases in revenues. 
Even after eliminating public-welfare items 
postal losses in the last 11 years have been $5 
billion. I respectfully submit that this is a 
problem of our times, and it is our responsi- 
bility to find a solution for it. Nothing less 
than immediate rate increases will fulfill that 
responsibility. 

And now I would like to make a positive 
statement on the question of a permanent 
Congressional policy on postage rates and 
outline what I believe such a policy should be. 

In a document issued by the Post Office 
Department on March 31, 1954, entitled 
“Financial Policy for the Post Office Depart- 
ment” certain proposals were set forth as 
part of a suggested rate policy. 
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These proposals included the following: 

1. That the Post Office Department is fun- 
damentally a public utility serving the people 
of the United States, managed and operated 
by the Government as a communication and 
transportation system, and that the total 
cost of these services should be paid by the 
users and not from general taxation; 

2. That the Postal Establishment shall be 
conducted according to the highest stand- 
ards of modern business efficiency, and that 
continuing efforts shall be made to improve 
the service in every reasonable way; 

3. That postal accounting shall be so de- 
vised that its financial reports shall correctly 
include all costs of rendering its service and 
shall exclude all extraneous costs; 

4. That subsidies intended by the Congress 
shall be clearly identified, so that their 
amounts can be reimbursed to the Post Office 
and reviewed regularly in the appropriations 
process; 

5. That the Post Office Department shall 
continue to maintain a cost system (39 U. 
S. C. 826) which fairly apportions all of its 
costs over the classes of mail and services in 
accordance with their use of postal person- 
nel and facilities; 

6. That, in the process of fixing rates for 
each class of mail, consideration shall be 
given to such allocated costs, modified by 
allowance for service factors properly to be 
taken into account in rate fixing (including 
preferment and deferment in handling, 
values of the services, ability to pay, and 
other factors). 

These six propositions are spelled out in 
the postage rate bills before the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees of both Houses 
of Congress today, S. 1534 and H. R. 5836. 
They were adopted by the House last year, 
in the same language as in these present 
bills. 

This legislation asks Congress to reaffirm 
its traditional policy that the Post Office 
Department, while definitely a public service, 
should be operated in a businesslike manner. 
That, of course, includes a businesslike con- 
cern for deficits. 

It declares that it is the policy of the 
Congress “* * * (1) to provide a more stable 
basis for the postal-rate structure through 
the establishment of general principles, 
standards, and related requirements with 
respect to the determination and allocation 
of postal revenues and expenses, and (2) in 
accordance with those general principles, 
standards, and related requirements, to pro- 
vide a means by which the postal rate struc- 
ture may be fixed and adjusted by action of 
the Congress, from time to time, as the public 
interest may require, in the light of periodic 
reviews of the postal rate structure, periodic 
studies and surveys of expenses and reve- 
nues, and reports and recommendations— 
made by the Postmaster General—on the 
basis of the cost ascertainment system.” 

In addition to declaring this policy the bill 
outlines the general principles, standards, 
and related requirements referred to in the 
policy. 

It provides that in fixing and adjusting 
postal rates, consideration should be given 
to: “(A) the preservation of the inherent 
advantages of the postal service in the pro- 
motion of social, cultural, intellectual, and 
commercial intercourse among the people 
of the United States; (B) the development 
and maintenance of a postal service adapted 
to the present needs and adaptable to the 
future needs of the people of the United 
States; (C) the promotion of adequate, 
economical, and efficient postal service at 
reasonable and equitable rates and fees; (D) 
the effect of postal services and the impact of 
postal rates and fees on users of the mails; 
(E) the requirements of the postal establish- 
ment with respect to the manner and form 
of preparation and presentation of mailings 
by the users of the various classes of mail 
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service; (F) the value of mail; (G) the value 
of time of delivery of mail; and (H) the 
quality and character of the service rendered 
in terms of priority, secrecy, security, speed 
of transmission, use of facilities and man- 
power, and other pertinent factors.” 

It states specifically that first-class mail, 
which, according to the definitions con- 
tained in section 208 of the bill includes 
air mail but not air parcel post, “constitutes 
a preferred service of the postal establish- 
ment and the postage for first-class mail 
should be sufficient to cover (A) the entire 
amount of the expenses allocated to first- 
class mail * * * and (B) an additional 
amount representing the fair value of all 
extraordinary and preferential services, fa- 
cilities, and factors relating thereto.” 

It deals with public-welfare services by 
providing that “services, elements of serv- 
ice, and facilities rendered and provided by 
the postal establishment in accordance with 
law, including services having public-service 
aspects, which in whole or in part are held 
and considered by the Congress, from time 
to time, to be public services” shall be ad- 
ministered on the following basis: 

(a) The expenses of such services should 
be assumed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and paid for out of general fund of the 
Treasury. ‘These public-service items should 
not constitute direct charges in the form of 
rates and fees upon any user or class of users 
of such public services, or of the mails gen- 
erally. 

(b) It is required that from time to time 
(1) the postal-rate structure shall be ad- 
justed by Congress in the manner provided, 
and (2) the fourth-class (parcel post) rates, 
and the fees for special services shall be ad- 
justed by the Postmaster General (under 
authority of secs. 246f and 247 of title 39, 
United States Code), so that the adjusted 
revenues shall be approximately equivalent 
to the total amount of expenses. This spe- 
cifically does not change the standards gov- 
erning rates and reformations on fourth- 
class mail (which are prescribed in sec. 247 
of title 39, United States Code, as modified 
by sec. 695, title 31, United States Code). 

The Congress has heretofore declared that 
fourth-class mail as a whole shall be self- 
sufficient, excluding from consideration those 
subclasses of fourth-class mail upon which 
the Postmaster General’s authority has been 
withdrawn by Congress. (These are stated 
in secs. 292a (d) and (e) as amended by this 
bill and 293 (c) of title 39, United States 
Code.) 

It is our opinion that the enactment of 
such a policy would be definitely and affirma- 
tively in the public interest. 

It would have the following beneficial 
effects: 

1. It would put an end to recurring postal 
rate controversies. 

2. It would reaffirm clearly and unmis- 
takably the sound financial policies which 
Congress has in fact historically applied to 
postal operations—except for the last 10 
years. 

3. It would identify services performed for 
the general welfare and divorce the cost of 
such services from the postal deficit by reim- 
bursing the Department for them. 

4. It would thereby assure postal patrons 
that they were paying only for the value of 
the postal services they received. 

5. It would provide the mechanism for 
avoidance of substantial postal deficits in the 
future. 

6. It would encourage greater pride for 
employees and the public in an efiiciently 
managed postal system. 

7. It would relieve the taxpayer of today, 
-as well as future taxpayers, of the burden of 
subsidizing postal services purchased largely 
by profit-motivated users of the mails. 

8. It would be consistent with the finan- 
_ cial policies applied to other departments and 
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agencies of the Government by Public Law 
137, 82d Congress, and other legislation now 
in force. 

Because it bears directly on the question of 
who should pay for Government services, I 
would like to quote here from Public Law 
137: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that any 
work, service, publication * * * or similar 
thing of value or utility performed * * * by 
any Federal agency * * * to or for any 
person * * * shall be self-sustaining to the 
full extent possible.” 

That quotation, we believe, should be the 
heart of any statement on postal policy. 

The difference between the philosophies 
expressed in the proposed policies enunci- 
ated by the council and the Department can 
be easily explained by the approach each 
has taken to the subject. 

The majority of the seven-man advisory 
council are in businesses which benefit finan- 
cially from low postage rates. While this 
conflict of interest on the part of the ma- 
jority does not make objectivity impossible, 
it does make it difficult of achievement. 

The management of the Post Office, on the 
other hand, represents no specific interest 
and no one segment or class of postal users. 
There is no reason for it to be other than 
unbiased and objective in its approach. 

It views its responsibilities as being to 
the mailing public as a whole and, in an even 
broader sense, to all the people of the coun- 
try. As an arm of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government it must take into 
account the financial problems and policies 
of the Government as a whole. It cannot 
overlook the fundamental fact that any un- 
due financial privileges that it permits to 
be obtained by any one class of users at the 
expense of another class is an improper dis- 
crimination, and that any undue financial 
advantages for mail users in general are 
unfair to the taxpayers who must foot the 
bills. 

The Department is also concerned with the 
efficiency and welfare of the half million 
employees of the postal system. Without 
sound management and without definitive 
and practical financial policies these em- 
ployees can be the collective victims of fiscal 
confusion and lack of direction. 

It is from this informed and unprejudiced 
position that the present management urges 
its points of view. The people who make 
up the Post Office organization are in a 
good position to know the intricate details 
of how the service operates, how mail is han- 
died, the priorities and deferments it re- 
ceives, the expenses which the Post Office 
incurs, the services rendered to the Post Of- 
fice by other departments, and all other data 
necessary to the foundation upon which to 
build a philosophy to underlie financial 
policy. In considering the postal problem in 
all the areas from cost allocation to mail 
classification, Congress can rely upon the 
impartial and independent evaluation of 
experienced postal executives. The postal 
officials and employees have no axes to grind. 
All of this information could have been avail- 
able to the members of the council had they 
evidenced to us any interest in it. 

In view of this, Mr. Chairman and mem- 


-bers of the committee, and in view of the 


demonstrable fallacies and errors in the re- 
port of the council, I respectfully submit 
that our proposal for a permanent Congres- 
sional policy on postage rates (as embodied 
in S. 1534) has more validity, more sub- 
stance, and more objectivity than that of the 
council and should be adopted. 

I am confident that, after considering all 
of the information in this statement and 


.that of the Deputy Postmaster General to 


follow, you will not want to identify your- 
selves with the findings of the council. 
Thank you very much. 
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THE FAIRBANKS, MORSE-PENN- 
TEXAS CONTROVERSY 


Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, recent- 
ly in the Senate I made a few remarks 
about the Fairbanks, Morse-Penn-Texas 
controversy, and placed in the RECORD a 
speech which I delivered in 1941. 

After that time I received telegrams 
from Robert H. Morse, Jr., president of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. I propose to- 
day to send him the following telegram 
in reply, which, so far as Iam concerned, 
closes the matter for the time being: 


I have your telegram regarding my re- 
marks in the Senate with respect to the 
Fairbanks, Morse-Penn-Texas controversy 
and the activities of yours and a so-called 
protective committee of Penn-Texas stock- 
holders. 

It has been reported in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and I have quoted that report on 
the floor of the Senate, as follows: This com- 
mittee “did not own a single share of stock 
of Penn-Texas between them” and “is ad- 
mittedly being financed by Robert H. Morse, 
Jr., the president of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co.” 

Reports of your activities in the Penn- 
Texas matter as they appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD bear a striking resemblance 
to the activities of the management of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. as outlined by me in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 8, 1941, 
and reprinted in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of March 12, 1957. 

In your telegram, which you released to 
the press before it reached me, you have not 
denied the subject matter of my speech but 
you have elected to say that it “could only 
be prejudicial to the interests of the Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., stockholders.’ The 
outlining of such activities by me on the 
floor of the Senate and in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD is in the public interest. Such a 
statement cannot mislead and cannot be 
prejudicial to the interests of the stock- 
holders of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., or to the 
public stockholders of Penn-Texas, which 
itself is reported to have a heavy financial 
interest in the stock of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. 

Over 16 years ago, long before there was 
a Penn-Texas Corporation, I took occasion 
to criticize the tactics of the management 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Now, as you know, 
I addressed myself to the activities of the 
so-called protective committee only after 
they had been commented on in the press, 
over the radio, and been the subject of recent 
Congressional speeches by two distinguished 
Democratic Members of the House, whose 
remarks came to my attention in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and whose accusation 
with respect to your activities and those of 
your committee, to the best of my knowledge, 
you have not denied. 

Your request that I urge a public hearing 
with less than 1 week intervening between 
now and the stockholders’ meeting would 
not be sufficient time for a thorough and 
fair investigation by the Congress. After 
the March 27 meeting, and after the com- 
pletion of the investigation by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, which I believe 
is doing a commendable job, if all the facts 
are not brought out then a congressional in- . 
quiry on this subject would be very appro- 
priate and I will favor and support it. 

STYLES BRIDGEs, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. President, the other day I stated 
my reason for making the speech. In 
answer to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], I replied that I did 
not expect my speech to be used in the 
fight between the two factions in the 
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proxy battle, and that so far as I was 
concerned I had no personal interest in 
it. However, inasmuch as my speech of 
1941 had been referred to in the press, 
over the radio, and by various Members 
of the other House, I felt that I should 
place it in the Rrecorp, which I did. 

The telegram which I have just read 
is my reply to the telegrams which I re- 
ceived from Mr. MORSE. 


GROWING SCARCITY OF 
SCIENTISTS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to a striking contrast which 
exists today in the United States. It is 
a contrast between want and plenty— 
scarcity and overabundance. 

The growing scarcity of scientists 
could well turn our prosperity and peace 
into terrible poverty and destructive war. 
I think my distinguished colleagues will 
agree that our prosperity is safe only so 
long as we are strong militarily. But, 
Mr. President, our military strength de- 
pends in large measure upon scientific 
progress. I hold that our Nation is being 
severely jeopardized by the scientific 
strides being made by Communist Rus- 
sia while we search vainly to find an an- 
swer to our own want, our own scarcity 
of scientists. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks a recent editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press covering a speech by 
Dr. Edward Teller before the Air Force 
Association, pointing up the need for im- 
mediate attention in this field. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LEADERSHIP IN SCIENCE 

Much emphasis is placed upon the size of 
our Armed Forces, including the number of 
our planes. 

And yet if these were old-fashioned pro- 
peller craft equipped with machineguns, the 
number wouldn’t matter much. They would 
have no chance against far smaller numbers 
of enemy jets, equipped with modern fire- 
power. 

These present means of national defense 
promise to be as antiquated in the next dec- 
ade as the planes and weapons we used in 
the last war. 

Whether our defenses—regardless of the 
number of men involved—are adequate 
largely depends upon our scientists. 

And Dr. Edward Teller, the man given 
much of the credit for development of the 
H-bomb, has just predicted that world su- 
premacy in science will pass, in the next 10 
years, from the United States to Russia. 

Dr. Teller said that 10 years ago, “there 
was no question where the best scientists in 
the world could be found—here in the 
United States.” 

But 10 years from now, he continued in a 
talk before the Air Force Association in 
Washington, the best scientists in the world 
will be found in Russia. He sees this as in- 
evitable, regardless of anything we may do, 
because of the long “lead time” it takes to 
educate scientists. 

He admits this is a “gloomy prediction” 
but he feels it is too late to reverse the trend. 
He might have added that he, along with 
many others of our top scientists, has been 
sounding the alarm for years without any 
marked results, 
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Loss of leadership, due to our failure in 
scientific education, not only menaces our 
economic well-being. It is a direct threat to 
our national existence in a world threatened 
by engines of destruction too awful for the 
nonscientific mind to comprehend. 

It is astonishing that a nation which has 
billions for everything from highways to re- 
lief and propaganda in far-off lands cannot 
find the means to cope with this ominous 
threat to our national future—that it can 
accept this statement from a man who un- 
questionably knows what he’s talking about, 
with so little alarm. 


THE TELEVISION PROGRAM 
ODYSSEY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for some 
time the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in cooperation with the American 
Association of Museums, has been tele- 
vising a weekly series, entitled “Odys- 
sey,” based on historical material from 
the world’s museums. 

On Sunday, March 31, this enterpris- 
ing program will feature the story of 
Pickett’s charge at the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, an incident famed in the military 
history of our country and of particular 
interest to the people of Pennsylvania. 
In the production of this episode, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System will use 
material obtained from the Pennsylvania, 
State Museum in Harrisburg and the 
National Park Service in Gettysburg. 
The film dramatization will be made on 
the scene where the actual event took 
place at Gettysburg. 

Dr. William M. Millken, president of 
the American Association of Museums, 
has said that “the Nation’s museums 
are proud and eager to make available 
to a nationwide audience on CBS tele- 
vision the vast and priceless treasure 
houses of which they are custodian.” I 
should like to congratulate Dr. Millken, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
Pennsylvania State Museum, and the 
National Park Service for their contri- 
bution to the educational value of tele- 
vision and the high standards they have 
used in selecting and presenting on tele- 
vision the kind of program which will 
enrich our understanding of our history 
and heritage. 


ADMISSION OF SPAIN TO NATO 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note that yesterday, March 20, 
the House of Representatives approved 
House Concurrent Resolution 115, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
further efforts should be made to invite 
Spain to membership in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

This resolution is similar to a reso- 
lution which had been previously sound- 
ly approved by the House in the 84th 
Congress. 

The resolution was again approved 
unanimously by the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee this year. 

The counterparts of the House reso- 
lution are Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 14, introduced by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], and Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 16, introduced by myself. All 
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told, I understand 60 Members of the 
House of Representatives have intro- 
duced similar individual resolutions for 
this same purpose. And 33 of my col- 
leagues in the Senate joined in submit- 
ting the two Senate versions. 

But the mere statistics of the num- 
bers of legislators who have gladly iden- 
tified themselves with this objective do 
not, of course, state the full case for it. 

The facts of the matter are that— 

(a) Spain is an important anti-Com- 
munist ally to the Western World; 

(b) The bases we are building in Spain 
are indispensable bastions for defense 
of the Western World; and 

(c) To omit Spain from NATO is to 
leave open an important gap in the de- 
fenses of the Western World. 

The United States favors Spanish 
membership in NATO. 

That was the direct statement of 
Assistant Secretary of State Robert C. 
Hill, in a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
February 25, fully confirming the same 
position which had been set forth by 
Secretary of State Dulles in a letter to 
former Senator Walter George on June 
21, 1955, regarding Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 34. 

I feel confident that the resolution 
will accordingly be approved by my col- 
leagues on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and then by the full Senate 
itself. 

As has already been indicated publicly 
by my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the issue will come up shortly before our 
Senate Committee, at which time I shall 
move for its unanimous approval. 

Mr. President, tomorrow the President 
of the United States opens his 4-day 
conference with the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom. At this confer- 
ence, we believe there will be worked out 
very frankly the problems, the differ- 
ences, the challenges to the Western 
allies—in the Middle East and other key 
areas. 

In the past, some of our Western allies 
have preferred that Spain not be admit- 
ted to NATO. These allies have allowed 
their feelings about old grievances, their 
memories of old disputes to becloud their 
present vision. 

As Assistant Secretary Hill correctly 
stated on February 25, “Spanish admis- 
sion to NATO depends upon the willing- 
ness of all member nations to accept 
Spain as a member.” The keyword is, 
of course, “all,” because admission must 
be unanimous. 

I say, therefore, that all our allies 
should respectfully but frankly be ad- 
vised that we definitely want Spain in 
NATO, not next year, not in 1960, but 
now. 

Does Prime Minister Macmillan, for 
example, ask for United States support 
“eventually,” “ultimately,” to use the 
delaying terms some of our allies use 
when they speak about Spain’s member- 
ship in NATO, at some time in the fu- 
ture? No. He, end our other allies ask 
United States action now for the things 
that our allies happen to want. 
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We, ourselves, have every reason, 
‘therefore, to use the present tense in this 
regard, as well. Let Spain be admitted 
now. Let the wide-open gap in NATO 
be filled now. 

The State Department usually speaks 
of a favorable climate for Spain’s admis- 
sion. Let the Department and our allies 
be advised that the climate is very, very 

.warm here on the hill for immediate 
approval of Spain’s membership in 
NATO. It is very, very warm in our 
national interest. 

Finally, I send to the desk the text 
of a most informative writeup in last 
Sunday’s New York Times on the excel- 
lent progress in the construction of the 
mighty United States bases in Spain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed at this point 
in the body of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES-SPANISH TEAM PusHES Two 
Basrs—NATIVE CONTRACTORS PRAISED BY 
CONSTRUCTION CHIEF AT VAST ADJACENT 
AIRFIELDS 


(By Benjamin Welles) 


SARAGOSSA, SPAIN, March 15.—Choking dust 
clouds are blowing across the Ebro Valley 
these days. Huge yellow earthmovers can be 
dimly seen remaking the landscape as other 
machines lay concrete in mile-long strips. 

Here in ancient Aragon the United States 
is developing two enormous adjacent airbases 
for joint use with Spain if war should come. 

Forty million dollars’ worth of construc- 
tion and military facilities are slowly emerg- 
ing at these twin bases of Sanjurjo and Val- 
enzuela. The first, which the Nazis helped 
build in Spain’s civil war, is now 10,000 feet 
long. The second, brand new, is 12,000 feet 
in length. 

Even now, half completed, they could land, 
refuel and dispatch the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s B-47’s, B-36’s, and B—52’s in a war 
emergency. In another year they may be 
receiving the newest still-secret jet B—66. 


OTHER UNITED STATES BASES 


The other United States bases in Spain are 
at Torrejon, near Madrid; at Moron de la 
Frontera and at San Pablo, both near Seville; 
and the naval base at Rota, near Cadiz. 

A 500-mile fuel pipeline winding its way 
underground from Rota, on Spain’s South 
Atlantic coast, now ties into the bases in 
Aragon. At this moment the first load of 
diesel fuel is creeping up past Seville, testing 
for leaks and faults. 

In an austere, dusty office here Carol Wil- 
liam Welch, a hand-picked young veteran of 
the Strategic Air Command, supervises 1,200 
Spanish laborers, 200 American engineering 
supervisors and nearly 300 United States Air 
Force officers and airmen. 

For a year heavy construction has been 
under way, and now, with the base half 
built and running near schedule, the instal- 
lations are virtually rising out of the ground. 
By May many more American air personnel 
will start arriving and by early summer the 
base should be turned over officially to Stra- 
tegic Air Command control. 

Mr. Welch’s task here is a prime example 
of the manifold responsibilities that many 
young American overseas commanders are 
surmounting in the process of building and 
maintaining the globe-girdling chain of 
bases designed to better and to repulse— 
potential Soviet aggression. 

Mr. Welch, like his colleagues, is more than 
an aviator, more than an engineer, more 
than a base commander. He is a diplomat 
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with local Spanish officials; is a strict dis- 
ciplinarian over American construction and 
military personnel. In addition, he is coun- 
selor to homesick American wives; an ad- 
viser on schooling for American children; a 
guide on recreation for hard-working Amer- 
icans with a few days’ leave. 


LONG WORKING HOURS 


His working day virtually never ends. Yet 
through the blinding dust, the frustrations 
and problems of life in a foreign land, base 
morale is high and the sickness rate is low. 

The two airbases here stem from the 
United States-Spanish agreements of 1953. 

The United States agreed to furnish the 
Spanish armed forces with about $350 mil- 
lion in modern equipment and to stiffen 
Spain’s flagging economy. To date, an esti- 
mated total of $300 million in economic aid 
for defense support has been authorized. 

Spanish contractors, engineers, and archi- 
tects had never handled such massive jobs 
as the United States bases. They had to be 
taught, but they have learned quickly. 

“I’ve got only high praise for the Spanish,” 
said Mr. Welch. “They’ve learned amazingly 
quickly. One or two contractors have fallen 
down, but the big majority are now working 
as well as our own people would at home.” 

The base program in Spain is being han- 
dled by a sandwich arrangement of United 
States Government and private agencies. It 
is complicated and yet as smooth-running 
as most big American building jobs. 

To date, out of an estimated total of $40 
million that will be spent to complete these 
twin bases about $29 million have been 
obligated in contracts. Of this, $15 million 
has been spent. 

In 18 months to 2 years, Spain will have 
on her soil a complex of bomber bases un- 
dreamed of in her history and the United 
States will have vital war facilities protected 
by the towering Pyrenees. 


THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the mo- 
mentum the urban renewal program 
has acheived since its inception in the 
Housing Act of 1949 is at this point 
extremely encouraging. It has been 
achieved only as the result of consid- 
erable effort on the part of the propo- 
nents of good housing and a good living 
environment for all the Nation’s urban 
families. 

It is essential to the Nation that the 
urban renewal program be encouraged 
so that more substantial inroads can be 
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made into the vast problem of urban 
slums and blighted areas. 

The administration’s recent recom- 
mendation that further urban renewal 
activity be curtailed is patently in op- 
position to the recommendations made 
by the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Housing Programs and Policies in 
1954. 

The Nation’s cities are making valiant 
efforts to develop a broad-scale attack 
on slums and to achieve “workable pro- 
grams” which will lead to the elimina- 
tion of slums and prevent further de- 
terioration of the urban fabric. These 
efforts have resulted in the earmarking 
of more and more hard-to-come-by lo- 
cal cash and have been undertaken in an- 
ticipation of increased Federal assist- 
ance under approved national policies. 
Yet the administration, in the face of all 
this, in the interest of “economy,” has 
in effect pulled the rug out from under 
the expectations of various localities. 

The fact is that in the last year more 
localities entered the program and more 
capital-grantreservations were requested 
than in any other comparable period in 
the history of the program. Since im- 
mediate past experience demonstrates 
that from $250 million to $300 million 
would probably sustain a “vigorous pro- 
gram,” it is difficult to understand why 
this program—among the most impor- 
tant domestic programs of the Federal 
Government—should be jeopardized by 
a clearly inadequate fund authorization. 

For example, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania a recent poll of communities shows 
that their renewal needs in terms of 
grants between now and the end of the 
1958 fiscal year are approximately $88 
million. This in itself is more than one- 
half of the $175 million the administra- 
tion proposes to make available to the 
entire Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point a state- 
ment showing the urban renewal pro- 
gram’s estimated capital grant require- 
ments by locality within the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Urban renewal program—estimated capital grant requirements through fiscal 1957-58— 
by State and locality 


(1) Projects under 
contract, i 
tional grant re- 


(2) Amount of grant 
being requested for 
projects in regional 
office 1 


(3) Estimated grant 
requirements of 


addi- projects to be initi- 


$ ated before July 1, 
State and locality quired 1958 4 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
of projects of projects of projects 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MEE oi ee oo ee ee eee os Bebe a aa 1 | $3, 468, 000 ` 21 $5,000, 0600 
DelawateWomityon oat... ET E E A bo od ao a wet a 1 1, 250, 060 
Big tas yf) ae alee i RN Dea, ESI, ee E 2 | 10, 500, 000 3 9, 000, 000 
Beaver County:? Beaver Falls..2 a E eee ele 1 C00 C00 co aera n 
Fayette County: 
GW ieee ne bee a cee nae A E, TENE ea ell Se ean AEDE. cos bee 1 1, 009, 000 
Brownsville 1 1, 000, 000 
Connelsville- 1 1, 000, 000 
Perryopolis__ 1 1, 000, 000 
New Kensington___.. 1 750, 000 
Lebanon..2.....2._.- Bye 1 2, 000, 000 


1 HHFA regional offices. , 


2 5 additional towns have indicated intent to file applications: Midland, Mocanaqua (?), Aliquippa, Ambridge 


and New Britain (?). 
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Urban renewal program—estimated capital grant requirements through fiscal 1957-58— 
by State and locality—Continued 


quired 
State and locality 


_ | Number 
of projects 


PENNYSLY ANIA—Continued 
Allegheny County: 
PRTG. (OTCOK? on ata dees epee ncne=s ke 


Duquesne-.-----.--- 
McKees Rocks.. 


Tarentum... 


fo AT PNE I tele Gita EAE NEAT i 
Bast Pittebarghe OU aa dt 
O OE AT VAa AE E AA 


Titusville. 
Oil City. -- 
Scranton. - 
ese County: Wimber-...<.----------- 


ESN eo! SNS ee a a 
EOT EGGERT o ten Je ore ck ne an en dessa 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM S. WHITE, 
JR., TO BE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Mr. Wil- 

liam S. White, Jr., is one of the most dis- 

tinguished members of the Philadelphia 


bar. He is an Eisenhower Republican 
from the word “go.” He is a modern 
Republican. 


That distinguished Republican from 
Philadelphia, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., recently for- 
warded to the White House his recom- 
mendation that Mr. White be appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Secretary Gates had the courtesy to 
advise me that he was making such a 
recommendation. Naturally I was de- 
lighted. 

As I sit on this side of the aisle, not 
the other, I thought it unwise to make 
my views known at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. However, I did 
discuss the matter with my distinguished 
senior colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and I was happy to learn that 
he had no objection to Mr. Gates’ rec- 
ommendation. 

To my chagrin, I found, from reading 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
Wednesday, March 20, that Mr. White’s 
nomination had been rejected at the 
White House because Mr. White, a per- 
sonal friend of mine of long standing, 
saw fit to make a $50 contribution to my 
campaign fund for the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point to have printed in the 
ReEcorp the article from the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
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(1) Projects under 
contract, 
tional grant re- 


(2) Amount of grant | (3) Estimated grant 


addi- being requested for requirements of 
projects in regional projects to be initi- 
office ated before July 1, 
1958 
Amount | Number} Amount | Number | Amount 
of projects of projects 

Spreng. TIG UE NG sae 1 | $1,000, 000 
Puts Sat Lo a Re ad ey J 2, 300, 000 
PAE cs ete Bil Pig 70000 Ws Sa wa OAE A 
Late win ale Smad tee at wha aml Oem NE 1 2, 000, 000 
A eta po mesh abate ala go OR A es tees ot 1 1, 700, 000 
Popes NT FAD Lean? (Seema ES 1 1, 000, 000 
pay NTH EH) NAS APTI fetal ah a ra 1 1, 700, 000 
PRS ST “tape eae EVEEN. 018 N Aot Rs A 1 900, 000 
SIRES HRY ASTON Pre casper (nena Meee SA 1 900, 000 
EE abana ELS LAR eM Re, SLU aD FES 1 1, 000, 000 
Bes DSP Wo WEN EME an ON (CSIR aie i 1 1, 750, 000 

see tae 1 983, 000 1 (2) 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHITE’S DONATION TO CLARK FLAWS BID FOR 
UNITED STATES POST 


(By John G. McCullough) 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—William White, 
Jr., Philadelphia attorney, made a $50 con- 
tribution to Pennsylvania’s Democratic Sen- 
ator JOSEPH S. CLARK’s campaign last fall. 

Now Pennsylvania GOP chairman, George 
I. Bloom, and others have cited the contribu- 
tion to protest to the White House against 
the scheduled appointment of White as As- 
sistant Secretary of Navy. 

White, 43, is a Republican and lives in 
Bryn Mawr. He is a personal friend of both 
Senator and Mrs. Clark. His donation to 
Clark’s successful election drive was regarded 
as a gesture of friendship and was balanced 
by a matching gift to the Pennsylvania Fi- 
nance Committee. 


CLOSE RACE CITED 


In their protests Bloom and the others told 
the White House that CLARK defeated former 
GOP Senator Duff by fewer than 18,000 votes, 
while Mr. Eisenhower himself carried the 
State by more than 600,000. They insist it 
was the support of CLARK by Republicans 
which cost their party a Senate seat and con- 
trol of the Senate itself. 

The lineup in the Senate is 49 Democrats 
and 47 Republicans. Had Duff won, there 
would have been 48 from each party in the 
Chamber, and Vice President Nrxon’s tie- 
breaking vote would have given control to 
the GOP. 


MARTIN IS SILENT 


White, a Navy veteran of World War II, 
was suggested to the White House as the 
personal choice of Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 
Gates, now Under Secretary of the Navy, 
takes over the top Secretary’s post next 
month, and he wanted White as his assistant 
for personnel and reserves. 

White’s nomination to the $20,000-a-year 
post was first rumored in January. The ap- 
pointment is a presidential one which re- 
quires approval by the Senate. Senator 
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CLARK has given his informal endorsement, 
but Senator MARTIN, the Republican Mem- 
ber from the State, has given no acknowl- 
edgment, 

White has been approved by Congressman 
SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, the Republican 
chairman in Montgomery County, in which 
White resides. 

At a meeting here yesterday, most Repub- 
lican Members of Congress from the State 
expressed complete support for Bloom in his 
opposition to White. The delegation has per- 
sistently protested against what it insists is 
White House disregard for Members of Con- 
gress in making Federal appointments to 
residents of the State. 

Spokesmen for other States, who have þe- 
come aware of the Pennsylvania opposition 
to White have already suggested residents of 
their States as substitutes for White. They 
have strengthened their bid with the claim 
that no one State should be given both the 
Secretary’s post and that of an Assistant 
Secretary. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that efforts in support of our na- 
tional defense and efforts to bring bright 
and capable and energetic modern Re- 
publicans to Washington to carry out 
the policies of the administration—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder whether the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will yield to me for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence of 
a quorum, so that some of our friends 
on the other side of the aisle may hear 
what he has to say, with the understand- 
ing that he will not lose the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I had ob- 
tained consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an article from the Philadelphia 
Bulletin of Wednesday, March 20, en- 
titled ‘“White’s Donation to Clark Flaws 
Bid for United States Post.” 

Mr. William White, Jr.—a distin- 
guished member of the Philadelphia bar, 
an Eisenhower Republican since before 
1952, a young man with a brilliant rec- 
ord in the United States Navy during 
World War IIl—was recommended by 
Under Secretary of the Navy Gates, 
another splendid Eisenhower Republi- 
can, for appointment to the office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Secre- 
tary Gates was courteous enough to call 
his recommendation to my attention and 
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also to the attention of the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], 
who interposed no objection. 

Since Mr. White is not of my political 
party it seemed to me inappropriate for 
me to inject myself into that situation. 
However, to my deep concern, this morn- 
ing I find that Mr. White’s nomination, 
sponsored by Under Secretary Gates and 
approved by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], has been 
stopped at the White House. Why? Be- 
cause Mr. White made a $50 contribution 
to my campaign fund when I campaigned 
for the United States Senate last fall. 
Mr. White is a personal friend of mine of 
long standing. Mrs. White is a personal 
friend of Mrs. Clark, of long standing. 

Mr. White, in order to preserve his 
Republican status, also made a contribu- 
tion to the Republican campaign fund. 

Mr. President, I suggest we are coming 
toa pretty pass when important nomina- 
tions to positions of great importance in 
connection with the national defense of 
the United States are turned down at the 
‘doors of the White House because the 
nominee, qualified in every other way, 
has chosen to exercise his right as an 
American citizen to make a $50 cam- 
paign contribution to the campaign of a 
personal friend. 


UNREST BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, this 
month marks the 12th year since Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky, backed by 
the Soviet armies, brutally drove out the 
legal government of Rumania and put 
the Communist government into power. 
This bloodless coup was achieved while 
the Rumanians had sent all their able- 
bodied men to fight far away, in Hungary 
and Slovakia, against the armies of 
Hitler. 

The Rumanian armies, the fourth 
largest armies on the allied side, helped 
to liberate Central Europe from Nazi 
slavery, only to see those people reduced 
to a new slavery enforced by Soviet 
arms. 

Why did the United States quietly ac. 
quiesce in this Soviet conquest of mil- 
lions, while our men were fighting the 
enemies of the Soviet Union? 

President Roosevelt, President Tru- 
man, and other American Officials pro- 
tested at first against the breaking of 
Stalin’s solemn pledges to us to permit 
the liberated nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe to live in full freedom. 
Suddenly the protests ceased. For years, 
now, our Government has done nothing 
to redeem its obligations to our fighting 
men. 

This month is also the anniversary of 

Hungary’s national holiday celebrating 
the great uprising of 1848. 
. We know now that in more than a 
decade the Communists have not been 
able to convert the young people, the 
workers, or the soldiers of Hungary to 
communism. Even while the protests 
of free men were being silenced by execu- 
tion and imprisonment, liberty flourished 
of its own inner strength. 
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The iron curtain hid the news of un- 
rest in other nations from us, but evi- 
dently students and workers in the other 
satellite countries were ready to rise up. 
We can only guess how far the courage 
of patriots might have carried the 
spreading revolt if the people of the satel- 
lites had been given a grain of support. 

The American Government not only 
offered no help to the Hungarian 
fighters; it committed the unpardonable 
military offense of telling the enemy we 
did not intend to help. No matter how 
many apparent arguments against 
American intervention, even by private 
citizens, were put forward, there is no 
reason why the American Government, 
by public announcement, should have 
told the Soviet Union they need fear no 
opposition, and have told the restless, 
liberty-loving people of the satellites to 
abandon all hope. 

The problem of the satellites will re- 
main with us. It will be important to 
Americans until every country overrun 
by Soviet power is free again. Recently 
I heard of a Rumanian who escaped by 
chance through Hungary during the up. 
rising. He said, “There are no Com- 
munists in Rumania.” 

I am certain there are no Communists 
among the people in Bulgaria or Poland 
or mainland China. Americans must 
never let the silence of death, which sur- 
rounds the Iron Curtain, persuade us 
kous liberty has died under the Soviet 

eel. 

Notice how the story of the Hungarian 
uprising has disappeared from the press, 
although the bloody terror in Hungary 
and the other satellites is as real as ever. 
Likewise, the continuous fight against 
communism waged by free China and 
free Korea is no longer news. When 
the silence is deep enough, we shall be 
told we must þe realists and recognize 
Red China, because there is no longer 
opposition to Communist rule. Already 
we are being told we must give the Amer- 
ican people’s hard-earned money to 
Communist Poland, and trade with the 
other satellites because they are no 
longer under Soviet control. 

The American people will never con- 
sent to the surrender of millions of free 
men to the rule of Soviet tyranny. 
Their deep sympathy with human liberty 
would make it morally impossible. Their 
clear understanding of Communist 
weakness would make such stupidity 
practically impossible. 

The Soviet Union lives by tyranny þe- 
cause it must live by robbery. It must 
steal from its satellites every blade of 
wheat and ounce of ore it can seize, so as 
to hide the failures of the Soviet planned 
economy. 

Friends of the Soviet Union con- 
stantly urge American loans to, and 
American trade with, the Communist- 
conquered provinces. They know the 
Soviet orbit must get from us the eco- 
nomic wealth its commissars can no 
longer wring from the satellites; other- 
wise the Soviet Leviathan will crash in 
ruins. Friends of liberty have no choice 
but to insist that governments supported 
by Soviet tanks and machineguns are no 
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friends of ours. Their people can gain 
nothing from our trade or help. 

Our Government’s first duty is to de- 
mand, without ceasing, that the Soviet 
Union keep its solemn pledges to remove 
all Soviet troops from Rumania and the 
other satellite countries, so that elections 
can be truly free, and that the govern- 
ments in those countries can truly repre- 
sent the people of the nations, not their 
totalitarian conquerors. 


ROYALTIES FROM MINERALS IN THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I rise 
to discuss briefly my so-called royalty 
bill. The purpose of my bill, S. 680, is 
to right a long-standing wrong. It will 
make certain that the people of Wyo- 
ming as well as the people of other West- 
ern States shall have the right to use 
the royalties from the minerals as 
enumerated in the Leasing Act and pro- 
duced from the public domain within 
their respective confines for the purpose 
of developing their individual States. 
That would seem to be a sound American 
doctrine. I ask, Mr. President, why in 
the name of commonsense should not the 
assets within a State be used exclusively 
for the benefit of the people of that 
State? 

Down through the years, our great 
Republic has been held to be a Union 
of free and equal States. It has always 
been assumed that each of the States 
has been admitted on a free and equal 
footing with the original States. But is 
that true? 

Let us take the case of Wyoming. Dur- 
ing the past 35 years, more than $253 
million of income from royalties on min- 
erals produced from the public lands of 
my State has been paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. Most of that 
money has been used for the benefit of 
the people of other States. In my judg- 
ment, that is eminently unfair. 

On the whole, the value of our lands, 
acre for acre, for agricultural purposes is 
rather inconsiderable compared with 
that of our sister States to the east. On 
the other hand, our lands are of far 
greater value measured by the minerals 
underlying our soil. Unfortunately for 
Wyoming, the Federal Government owns 
the Leasing Act minerals lying in and 
under 72 percent of the area of Wyoming. 
If these resources belonged to my State, 
Wyoming would be rich, indeed. How- 
ever, that tremendous wealth is used in 
the main to enrich the people of other 
States. 

Last year nearly $25 million poured 
into the Federal Treasury from royal- 
ties on oil produced on Wyoming’s pub- 
lic lands. It is true that a considerable 
part of the $253 million paid into the 
Treasury as royalties on the minerals 
produced from the public lands of Wy- 
oming has been repaid our State. To 
be exact, Wyoming has received 37% 
The point is 
that all of that money belongs to the 
people of Wyoming, and it should be 
used exclusively for the upbuilding of our 
State and for the education of our chil- 
dren. 
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My bill provides that 90 percent of 
those royalties shall be paid to the 
States, thus permitting the Treasury to 
retain 10 percent for administration 
purposes. The title to the surface of 
these lands and the control thereof 
would remain in the United States un- 
der the provisions of S. 680. One per- 
cent of the income would be paid to the 
owner of the surface in those cases 
where the surface has been patented 
with the Government reserving the min- 
erals. 

If my bill had been in effect last year, 
Wyoming would have received $20 mil- 
lion in royalties rather than the $8.mil- 
lion it received. To my way of thinking, 
the other $12 million rightfully belongs 
to the people of Wyoming. 

This is an old question. It has been 
a source of great difficulty from the early 
days of our Republic. As everyone 
knows, the original States retained all 
the lands within their borders. The 
States that came into the Union shortly 
thereafter contended with great vehe- 
mence that they too were entitled to the 
same fair treatment. 

Let us take a look at the old records 
of the Senate. Senator Hendricks, of 
Indiana, made this observation on the 
floor of the Senate in 1829: 


This Union is in theory formed of sov- 
ereign, equal people, and independent States. 
In the older members of this Confederacy, 
the Federal Government sets up no claim 
to the waste and unappropriated lands. A 
statesman or historian making himself 
acquainted with our system would pro- 
nounce it in theory beautiful. With noth- 
ing would he be more pleased than with the 
republican equality of the States. But what 
would be his surprise when told that in 7 
of these States the soil itself belongs to the 
Government of the Union, while in 17 States 
the soil belongs to the States themselves. 
Would he not instantly inquire why are the 
States of this Confederacy equal in theory 
when they are not so in fact? Why are they 
not equal in reality as they are in name? 


Also take note of the comments of 
Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, in a 
debate on the Senate floor in 1830: 

In short, our whole policy in relation to 
the public lands may perhaps be summed 
up in the declaration with which I set out, 
that they ought not to be kept and retained 
forever as a great treasure, but that they 
would be administered chiefly with a view to 
the creation within reasonable periods, of 
great and flourished communities, to be 
formed into free and independent States; 
to be invested in due season with the con- 
trol of all the lands within their respective 
limits. 


The treaty with France concluding the 
Louisiana Purchase made it abundantly 
clear that States would and should in 
due time be carved out of the ceded 
lands and admitted to the Union on an 
equal footing with all other States. 
France had many nationals living in 
that immense area and insisted that 
they should enjoy “all the rights, advan- 
tages and immunities of the citizens of 
the United States.” 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States discusses that section of the treaty 
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in the case of Scott against Sanford in 
this way: 

At the time when the Territory in question 
was obtained by cession from France, it con- 
tained no population fit to be associated to- 
gether and admitted as a State; and it there- 
fore was absolutely necessary to hold pos- 
session of it, as a Territory belonging to the 
United States, until it was settled and inhab- 
ited by a civilized community capable of 
self-government, and in a condition to be 
admitted on equal terms with the other 
States as a member of the Union. But, as 
we have before said, it was acquired by the 
general Government, as the representative 
and trustee of the people of the United 
States, and it must therefore be held in that 
character for their common and equal ben- 
efit; for it was the people of the several 
States, acting through their agent and repre- 
sentative, the Federal Government, who in 
fact acquired the Territory in question and 
the Government holds it for their common 
use until it shall be associated with the 
other States as a member of the Union. 


Mr. President, the Wyoming Eagle, 
one of the prominent newspapers of my 
State, stated the case for my bill in a 
splendid way in a recent editorial enti- 
tled “Not Enough.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wyoming Eagle of March 13, 1957] 
Not ENOUGH 


Wyoming’s 62 million acres of land exceeds 
in size the combined area of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. The Federal Government 
owns both the surface and minerals of 29.9 
million acres and holds in trust for Indians 
an additional 2.9 million acres—over 51 per- 
cent of our total area. 

In addition, the United States reserves all 
or part of the minerals under 12.2 million 
acres of land patented to homesteaders. All 
minerals are reserved in 9.5 million acres and 
coal only on another 2.3 million acres. Oil 
and gas reservations cover 394,247 acres, and 
phosphate is reserved in 32,037 acres. 

Recently Wyoming’s State treasurer re- 
ceived a check from the Treasurer of the 
United States for $4,509,578, representing 
374% percent of the oil royalties for the last 
6 months of 1956. Similar payments were 
received by 22 other States but Wyoming’s 
was the largest of all. It was a half million 
dollars higher than the payment for the cor- 
responding 6 months of 1955. 

Substantial as the sum was, however, there 
is growing sentiment that it was not large 
enough. That sentiment is shared by Wyo- 
ming’s congressional delegation. 

Senator FRANK BARRETT has introduced a 
bill which would make Wyoming an even 
greater beneficiary of this actual and poten- 
tial mineral wealth. His bill would allow 
the Federal Government to retain title to the 
surface of the public lands in the western 
empire but royalties would be transferred to 
the States with 1 percent of the royalties 
paid to the owners of the surface in cases 
where the Government reserved and owns the 
minerals. 

Had his bill been applicable with the last 
royalty payment, Wyoming would have re- 
ceived $10,822,968, rather than $4,509,578. 

Wouldn’t that be a nice little cushion for 
the State budget? 

Who can gainsay that Wyoming should not 
be entitled to the revenue from minerals 
beneath the land within its boundaries? It 
would appear to be simple justice for Wyo- 
ming and other States in similar position. 


We have a faint suspicion, however, that 
bureaucratic Washington is not going to look 


upon the bill with favor, regardless of how 
justifiable the claim may be. 


STATEMENT BY AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION ON INJUNCTON 
ISSUED IN THE CLINTON CASE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1957, the American Civil Liberties 
Union issued a statement concerning the 
injunction which issued out of the United 
States district court at Knoxville, Tenn., 
in the so-called Clinton case. Since 
some of the so-called civil-rights bilis 
are designed to establish government 
by injunction in the so-called civil-rights 
field, I think it would be well for the 
Members of the Senate to contemplate 
the hazards to basic liberties inherent 
in government by injunction. For this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks, the statement issued by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


PUBLIC STATEMENT ON LEGAL PROCEEDINGS 
ARISING From INTEGRATION CONFLICT IN 
CLINTON, TENN. 


The conflict in Clinton, Tenn., concerning 
enforcement of the United States Supreme 
Court decision that segregation in public- 
school education is unconstitutional has 
caused many persons to question whegher 
civil liberties were violated. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, a na- 
tional nonpartisan organization, has been 
asked by the press, our members, and other 
people to comment on the legal developments 
from our special point of interest, civil 
liberties. 

This analysis should be read against the 
following background: 

(1) The ACLU believes that equality 
before the law is a vital part of our civil lib- 
erties structure and this constitutional 
guaranty should be fully observed. We 
support the Supreme Court’s decision on 
school integration as constitutionally correct, 
and we urge all citizens to obey the Court’s 
ruling; (2) the ACLU protects the civil liber- 
ties—free speech, due process, and equality— 
of all Americans, regardless of their opinions. 
Our interest lies only in defense of civil 
liberties, not in the views or the philosophy 
of the individual or group whose rights may 
be under attack; (3) the ACLU does not be- 
lieve in the use of force to achieve a social 
objective, and has never conceived civil 
liberties defense to embrace overt acts of 
violence. We abhor and condemn the use 
of force by those who oppose integration, 
in the original incident last fall and the more 
recent outbreak of bombings. 

The Clinton, Tenn., problem originated 
with the Federal court order of January 4, 
1956, that the Anderson County school au- 
thorities should integrate the high school 
by the fall of 1956, an order implementing 
the Supreme Court’s decision. The school 
board complied with the order but opposition 
developed, centered around John Kaspar. 
When Kaspar and his followers sought to 
prevent the order from being carried out, 
the school board and law enforcement Officials 
requested an injunction from the Federal 
court to enjoin interference with its order. 
Kaspar continued to defy the injunction, 
was cited for contempt of court and found 
guilty. He has appealed to the United States 
Court of Appeals, contesting the validity of 
the injunction itself and his contempt con- 
viction. Subsequent to Kaspar’s arrest and 
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conviction, 16 other persons were arrested on 
a contempt charge for interfering with the 
injunction and are now free on bail awaiting 
trial. 

Three major civil liberties questions have 
been raised by these events: (1) Does the 
injunction itself interfere with the rights of 
free speech and association; (2) can citi- 
zens who disagree with an injunction and 
oppose it be charged with contempt of court; 
(3) was the right to trial by jury denied in 
the contempt proceedings. 


THE INJUNCTION 


Before discussing the free speech aspects 
of the injunction, we emphasize our belief 
that the school officials charged with the 
responsibility for carrying out the Supreme 
Court’s decision had the right and duty to 
seek aid from the Federal court when, in 
their opinion, they were prevented from dis- 
charging their responsibility. They were 
only complying with the law of the land, 
which must be upheld. Technical argu- 
ments that the request for injunctive relief 
should have been filed as a separate case, 
rather than as supplemental petition to Mc- 
Swain et al. v. County Board of Education, 
in our view are without merit. 

The petition for injunctive relief referred 
to scurrilous literature, advocating the ig- 
noring of court orders, painting of signs, 
anonymous telephone calls, actively advising 
the crowd, and urging disregard of the 
orders. 

The injunction issued by Judge Robert 
Taylor enjoins Kaspar and five other persons, 
“their agents, servants, representatives, at- 
torneys, and all other persons who are acting 
or may act in concert with them * * * from 
further hindering, obstructing, or in any 
wise interfering with the carrying out of the 
aforesaid order of this court, or from picket- 
ing Clinton High School, either by words, 
or acts, or otherwise.” 

The key section of the prohibition is 
“by words, or acts, or otherwise,” and the 
acts prohibited are “hindering, obstructing, 
or in anywise interfering with the afore- 
. said order,” and “picketing.” 

Before freedom of speech and association, 
guaranteed by the first amendment, can be 
curbed, it must be examined to see if it will 
directly cause an actual breach of the peace 
or if it will create a clear and present danger 
that the peace will be broken. This stand- 
ard has guided the ACLU in other free- 
speech cases far removed from the integra- 
tion controversy, such as alleged subversion 
and mass picketing by labor unions and 
other groups. 

_ We recognize that in tense social situa- 
tions, it is difficult to determine exactly 
where the line of clear and present danger 
is, where speech goes outside the area of 
Opinion and incites to violence. But the 
first amendment requires that such a line 
be drawn. For the sake of our free society, 
whose freedom is preserved by the free ex- 
change of all kinds and shades of opinion, 
curbs on the first amendment guarantees 
should be allowed only when the danger is 
clear. 

Mere advocacy, in the Clinton case urging 
the ignoring of the law or judicial orders, 
should not be prohibited. As we said at the 
beginning of this statement, the ACLU sup- 
ports the Supreme Court decision and urges 
all citizens to obey it. But if some citizens 
choose to oppose the decision by peaceful 
means, through speech, they have the con- 
stitutional right to do so. Mere picketing to 
express a point of view, in the absence of 
intimidation, should not be enjoined. So 
we believe the blanket prohibition against 
picketing of the Clinton High School is in- 
valid. Without direct incitement to definite 
acts of individual or joint obstructiveness or 
interference, coupled with a clear and 
present danger that these acts will take place 
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immediately, the injunction is too broad and 
interferes with free speech. 

However, the prohibition in the injunction 
as to overt acts of hindering or obstructing 
the integration order is different. Such 
overt acts cannot claim the protection of 
free speech. Whether or not such acts have 
occurred is a matter of proof to be deter- 
mined at the contempt hearing. But þe- 
cause a contempt conviction can result in a 
criminal penalty, we believe the acts pro- 
hibited must be reasonably spelled out so 
that the persons enjoined will know in ad- 
vance what they cannot do. We believe that 
this criterion can be applied to the acts of 
hindering or obstructing, but not to acts of 
otherwise interfering with the court order. 

The argument also has been advanced that 
the injunction is defective because it covers 
too wide a range of persons; for example, the 
reading of the injunction before the Clinton 
High School assembly by law-enforcement 
Officials was interpreted as applying the in- 
junction to all of the students. We do not 
agree. While the officials had the right to 
point out what the law is, the injunction 
enjoins only persons who are acting or may 
act in concert with the persons specifically 
named. This activity is to be judged, by evi- 
dence, at the contempt hearing. 

To sum up our conclusions concerning the 
injunction, we believe it is too broad in its 
scope to be constitutionally valid. To the 
extent that it enjoins overt acts of hinder- 
ing and obstructing the enforcement of the 
integration order, it is valid. To the extent 
that it enjoins speech in opposition to or 
advocating ignoring of the order, or peaceful 
picketing for these purposes, it is invalid. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT ACTION 


Under our democratic system of govern- 
ment the courts have an assigned role to in- 
terpret the law under which the people live. 
To fulfill this- function, the authority of 
court decisions—the law—must be preserved, 
and the Congress by statute has laid down 
the procedure by which the Federal courts 
may punish contempt of its authority. For 
this reason a court injunction—the law— 
must be obeyed until its validity can be de- 
cided by higher courts, even though the indi- 
vidual or group believes the injunction is 
wrong. This principle is not new. It has 
been applied in many other situations, for 
example; in labor disputes where union off- 
cials and members have been found guilty of 
contempt, fined, and jailed for ignoring an 
injunction. 

For those who disagree with an injunc- 
tion, relief can be sought by appeal to the 
higher courts, and this is the proper way to 
proceed. This right of appeal was written 
in our statutes especially to give the indi- 
vidual an opportunity to argue his case at 
a higher level. And, where time is important, 
provision was made for the individual to 
seek a stay of the injunction from an appel- 
late court. 

Despite the invalid sections of the injunc- 
tion affecting free speech, we see no civil- 
liberties issue in the contempt citation of 
John Kaspar and his subsequent conviction. 
This same legal principle would apply to the 
cases of the 16 persons now awaiting trial 
if the unrebutted proof shows that the pro- 
hibited acts were committed together with 
any of the persons specifically named in the 
injunction. However, what may be legally 
correct may also be unwise. If the injunc- 
tion violates first amendment rights, then 
punishment for contempt of an invalid in- 
junction seems unfair. We suggest that 
until the constitutionality of the injunc- 
tion is decided by the courts the trial of the 
16 be postponed. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN CONTEMPT PROCEEDINGS 


Under the Federal law, a person in con- 
tempt of a Federal court order enjoining acts 
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which are also in violation of the Federal 
or State law is entitled, if he requests it, to 
atrial by jury. This protection of individual 
rights was originally written into the law 
to guard against possible biased judicial deci- 
sions in labor injunction cases and now 
covers all contempt issues. 

As the contempt charge against John 
Kaspar concerned alleged acts of conspiracy 
to deprive other persons of their Federal civil 
rights (implementation of the integration 
order) and Tennessee laws barring violence 
or inciting to riot, he could have demanded 
and received a jury trial. But Kaspar failed 
to do this, so no civil-liberties issue is in- 
volved in his decision to be tried by the 
judge. 

Similarly, as the acts charged against the 
16 persons now facing trial allege violation 
of Federal and State laws, these defendants 
can ask for a jury trial. Therefore, no civil- 
liberties issue is raised unless the jury trial 
is denied, which is unlikely in view of the 
clear instruction of the law. 


ACLU ACTION 


1. If the question of constitutionality of 
the injunction reaches the United States Su- 
preme Court level, the ACLU will then con- 
sider legal intervention to argue the points 
made in this statement. 

2. When the trial of the 16 persons arrested 
for contempt of the injunction is held, we 
will have observers present to watch the pro- 
ceedings. If it becomes necessary, we will 
consider arguing constitutional points in the 
appeal. 

3. Since the problem of developing new 
techniques that will help to support the 
authority of the courts in integration cases 
is a major one, the ACLU will give increased 
attention to this question. Its attorneys 
will study the problem and try to create new 
approaches ,to uphold the courts’ authority. 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas] for himself and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
in the third and fourth lines of subsec- 
tion (c) of section 26, it is proposed to 
strike out “‘, if the articles of association 
so provide.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr: TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). "Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


YOUTH OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, not 
long ago I introduced S. 872, an omnibus 
youth opportunity bill. During recent 
weeks I have had many valuable com- 
ments and encouraging support for this 
proposed legislation from educators all 
over the country. 

I was particularly pleased, however, 
to receive a lengthy letter from the dis- 
tinguished president of the: University of 
Minnesota, Dr. J. L. Morrill. Because I 
think his comments are important even 
beyond the confines of my proposal, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Pres- 
ident Morrill’s letter addressed to me 
under date of March 15 be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the latter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, March 15, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: This is belated 
attention, indeed, I have been able to give 
the file of materials you thoughtfully sent 
in connection with your “Youth Opportunity 
Program.” With the legislature in session 
and the great number of hearings that have 
already been held, it has not been possible 
for me to give the prompt attention to many 
matters on my desk which they surely de- 
served. 

The whole problem of aid to students is one 
of long and intense interest to me. I have 
been associated for a good many years—both 
in the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities and the 
American Council on Education—with ad- 
vocacy of Federal student aid in one form 
or another. In the meantime a great many 
aid programs have been advanced both in the 
National Congress and in many gf our State 
legislatures. Currently, as you know, Gover- 
nor Freeman’s committee on higher educa- 
tion—headed by Mr. Sam Gale—has recom- 
mended a pilot program requiring an initial 
appropriation of $100,000. Just yesterday we 
saw in this office the first draft of a bill 
which, I understand, will be introduced in 
support of a State loan and scholarship pro- 
gram. There are, of course, a good many 
programs operating already throughout the 
United States, such as the New York regents 
program. 

This subject is one to which the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School is also giving attention. And 
I would suppose the National Congress also 
will be looking a good bit at the respective 
roles of, and relationships between, these var- 
ious programs. : 

In connection with all of this I am im- 
pressed, too, with the responsibilities our 
Nation’s growing specialized manpower prob- 
lem poses for our colleges and universities. 
Perhaps something as massive as the GI bill 
eventually will be needed to cope with the 
problem. 

In connection with specific provisions of 
student aid programs I have usually advo- 
cated some quid pro quo in scholarship pro- 
grams. It seems to me that the student 
work program that was carried out under the 
NYA had much to commend it. Certainly 
there was a fostering of individual initiative 
on the part of the youngsters in the work 
opportunities the program provided. NYA 
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also made it possible for many of our institu- 
tions to get a great deal of necessary work 
done. There was, for example, an enormous 
amount of “catch up” work done in our 
libraries across the country. A good deal of 
useful writing and research was aided and 
even made possible. There was a great 
amount of this type of thing accomplished 
in our colleges and universities, as you know. 
It also seems to me that such work programs 
offer some prospect of getting around the 
church-State issue that arises in connection 
with direct grants to private colleges. 

The income-tax-deduction type feature of 
your program has gained a great deal of sup- 
port in educational circles in the last couple 
of years. This would suggest a disposition on 
the part of our people in public and private 
schools alike to support any of this kind of 
legislation that might appear to have pros- 
pect of passage. And I do personally favor 
this kind of legislation. 

The use of long-term, low-interest loans is 
also a kind of student aid that is receiving 
increasing attention. The experience of such 
institutions as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in long-term repayment loans 
has been, I understand, exceedingly good. 
At the January meeting of our own board 
of regents marked adjustments within our 
University of Minnesota loan-fund picture 
were approved. These alterations included: 
a 50 percent decrease in the amount of in- 
terest paid while the student is in school; 
an extention from 1 year to 10 years of the 
period for repayment of the loans; and al- 
most a doubling of the ceilings on the 
amounts students may borrow. All of these 
things, we believe, will increase the use of 
our loan funds, which have in recent years 
been relatively inactive. These same features 
in a Federal program would, it seems to me, 
make the funds substantially more useful. 

Having been chairman of the American 
Council on Education’s Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Fed- 
eral Government for a good many years, I 
have followed with studied interest most of 
the student-aid legislation that has come 
before the national Congress since World 
War II. It seems to me that increasingly 
the Federal scholarship legislation, beyond 
veterans’ assistance, is coming into focus 
with more workable provisions for meeting 
our problem nationally. Equally encourag- 
ing to me has been the increasing disposi- 
tion on the part of people in higher educa- 
tion and Congress alike to recognize the 
need for some kind of action. While Iam no 
longer on this ACE committee, the informa- 
tion you have provided me with is most 
helpful in connection with my present as- 
signment on the President’s committee. I 
do want to encourage you in your interested 
and helpful support for higher education and 
am grateful, indeed, for all you are doing in 
this respect. 

With appreciation. 

Sincerely, 
J. L. MORRILL, 
President. 


LEADERSHIP IN NEW COUNTRIES 
OF AFRICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most hopeful and encouraging 
factors in the current revolutionary 
world situation is the emergence here 
and there of dynamic new indigenous 
leadership in areas which are changing 
from colonial status to independence. 
Prime Minister Nkrumah, of Ghana, is 
one case in point, and about him we 
have heard a great deal in recent days. 

Another case in point is Premier Habib 
Bourguiba, of Tunisia, who is already 
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beginning to play a significant and con- 
structive role in the turbulent north Af- 
rican scene. He has lately been at pains 
to divorce himself from the unbridled 
nationalist ambitions of Colonel Nasser 
in Egypt. An article describing Bour- 
guiba’s role in this matter appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
on March 20. The article is entitled 
“Bourguiba Acts To Curb Nasser,” and 
was written by Peter Lisagor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this article and 
an accompanying Associated Press dis- 
patch from Tunisia concerning Vice 
President Nrxon’s visit with Premier 
Bourguiba be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and dispatch were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 20, 1957] 


BOURGUIBA Acts To CURB NASSER 
(By Peter Lisagor) 


Tunis, March 19.—Dynamic Premier Habib 
Bourguiba has an answer to Nasser’s dream 
of dominion from Casablanca to the Red 
Sea. 

It is “Maghreb,” which, freely translated, 
means “the lands west of Arabia.” To 
Bourguiba, it’s a logical alliance of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya, all of whose in- 
terests are closely linked to the West. 

Bourguiba, who speaks to his people every 
Friday, declared his independence of Cairo’s 
influence last January 11. 

Speaking at the Oasis of Tozeur, south of 
here, he endorsed the Eisenhower doctrine 
for the Middle East unqualifiedly. He said 
in effect that Tunisia would follow the West, 
and if Egypt didn’t like it, that was too bad. 
“We are all Moslems and part of the Arab 
world,” he has declared in effect. “But the 
Arab world is divided between the East and 
the West, and our interests differ.” 

Bourguiba’s aspirations as the ruler of 
Maghreb corresponds to the vision of Ghana’s 
Kwame Nkrumah of a West African federa-. 
tion, except that the Tunisian is unconcerned 
about the form of north African cooperation. 

Vice President RICHARD M. NIxon’s appear- 
ance here, timed to coincide with the coun- 
try’s first anniversary of its independence, 
has served to dramatize Bourguiba’s immense 
hold on his countrymen. A quarter of a mil- 
lion people greeted Nixon and Bourguiba as 
they drove through this city. Most of them 
shouted fervent greetings to their smiling 
leader. And he, in turn, taught the master 
of the handshake and wave a few tricks. He 
kissed one veiled Moslem woman, and out- 
shook Nrxon by at least 2 to 1. Nrxon at one 
point recognized the presence of another 
champ by. urging the crowd on with a “Viva 
Bourguiba.” On the eve of the big blowout, 
March 21, Bourguiba has done more than 
challenge Nasser forthrightly not to overdo 
his efforts to dominate north Africa. 

He also has been winning his battle with 
the French, with whom he wants to cooperate 
in the greatest amity. Under his pressure 
the French have begun to withdraw their 
military troops from Tunisia. In the past 3 
months, roughly half of the fifty thousand- 
odd French forces here have been moved out. 

In time it’s expected that the French will 
be concentrated in naval base area of Bizerte, 
easing Bourguiba’s problem of working 
amicably with Paris. But this little man of 
53, who is built like a watch-pocket football 
guard and who has the charm of a matinee 
idol, realizes that Maghreb is an idle dream 
until Algeria is on the same free and equal 
footing with France as are Tunisia and 
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Morocco. The Algerian flag waves every- 
where in Tunis this festive week as a re- 
minder that one major battle remains to be 
won. 


Tunis CHEERS NIXON; FRENCH BOYCOTT FETE 
Tunis, March 19.—Cries of “Freedom for 
Algeria!” confronted Vice President RICHARD 
M. Nrxon at nearly every turn here today. 
He toured the city amid cheers from thou- 
sands of Tunisians celebrating their own in- 
dependence from France. 
_ Premier Habib Bourguiba added his. voice 
to these demands tonight by urging the 
United States to convince France of “the 
great dangers to world peace” as long as it 
refuses Algerian demands for liberty. 

Bourguiba made known his views at a news 
conference climaxing Nrxon’s busy day of 
handshaking, sightseeing, and conferences 
with Tunisian labor, business, farm, and 
student leaders, many of whom echoed the 
demand for Algerian independence. 

Meeting with newsmen, Bourguiba also en- 
dorsed Eisenhower’s Middle East policy as “a 
reasonable proposition which is not to fill a 
vacuum created in certain countries but to 
help all peoples and countries menaced by 
communism.” 

French representatives here for the Tuni- 
sian independence celebration boycotted a 
Government banquet and theater gala to- 
night because Bourguiba invited Algerian 
nationalist leaders. 

[But the French delegation intends to take 
part Wednesday in the independence day 
parade, Reuters reported.] 

NIxon went to the banquet. 

Earlier in the day a woman dashed through 
police lines and approached Nixon outside 
the United States Information Library, 
shouting for Algerian liberty. 

Nixon listened calmly, nodded, and walked 
into the library office. 

[Reuters quoted Nixon as saying, “We’ll 
do our best,” in reply to the woman demon- 
strator.] s 

Nixon and his wife laid a wreath at the 
American Military Cemetery near ancient 
Carthage. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
pause to note that on several occasions 
I have brought to the attention of the 
United States Department of State the 
outstanding record of this distinguished 
citizen of Tunisia, Prime Minister 
Bourguiba. I have wondered why our 
Government has not attempted to de- 
velop closer relationships with him as 
a person and as a leader of a newly 
founded country. 

Some time ago, as my colleagues on 
the Foreign Relations Committee will 
recall, I asked an American diplomat, 
a former Assistant Secretary of State, 
if he was familiar with the record of Mr. 
Bourguiba and with his splendid 
achievements of leadership for national 
independence. I asked question after 
question, and I regret to report to my 
colleagues that either the diplomat was 
trying to deceive the committee or was 
ignorant of the situation, because he re- 
plied he did not know of, nor had he 
heard of, this distinguished interna- 
tional figure. 

I want the Recorp to note further 
that the Department of State deleted 
those comments from the transcript. I 
gather that someone in the Department 
thought this was too impossible for any- 
one to believe, and so the comments were 
deleted. The deletion, however, will not 
ke made from this RECORD. 
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I desire to pay my respects to the 
Vice President for having seen fit to 
visit Tunisia and other African coun- 
tries. I particularly commend him for 
the visit to this outstanding Prime Min- 


-ister of a free country, a man who is 


a friend of the United States, and one 
to whom we could well look, rather than 
trying to find ways and means of elimi- 
nating Mr. Nasser. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota has shielded, under the cloak 
of anonymity, the name of the diplomat 
who did not know the name of Mr. Bour- 
guiba. May I inquire if the person was 
Col. Henry Byroade? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was not Colonel By- 
roade at one time our Ambassador to 
Egypt? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He was. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are not Egypt and 
Tunisia relatively rather closely con- 
nected, geographically? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They were, the last 
time I looked at the map. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe only the 
State of Libya lies between Tunisia and 
Egypt. In other words, our Ambassador 
to Egypt had not heard of the Prime 
Minister of Tunisia. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is say- 
ing exactly what the Rrecorp will reveal. 
I was very distressed by the kind of 
response received on the occasion re- 
ferred to, but I must say that my efforts 
to arouse greater interest on the part of 
our State Department in the good works 
and the fine record and the good deeds 
of .some other leaders in the general 
African area have had little or no success. 
I suppose that is not to be unexpected. 
I claim no particular influence with our 
State Department officials, but if there is 
an effort being made by our Government 
to deal with Colonel Nasser, or at least to 
let him know that we are not going to 
submit to any of his attempts to resist us 
or to ignore our just pleadings, then I 
suggest that we try to extend the hand 
of fellowship and cooperation to other 
leaders who are deserving of it. 
` Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may refer fur- 
ther to the Byroade incident, is it not 
true that Mr. Bourguiba came to promi- 
nence in Tunisia, and was made Prime 
Minister at the very time when Colonel 
Byroade was Ambassador to Egypt? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it not seem in- 
credible that an Ambassador to Egypt 
would not know and would not be able 
to identify the name of the leading 
political figure in Tunisia, which is sep- 
arated from Egypt only by the state of 
Libya? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, it is in- 
credible. I can only say it was an in- 
tentional deception of the committee, 
and I so indicated at the time, because 
if an American Ambassador did not 
know the Prime Minister of Tunis, he 
exhibited an ignorance of political facts 
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that surely would make him unqualified 
for a high position; and if he did know 
him, since the question was asked in an 
executive session of the committee, he 
ought to have said so; but apparently 
some persons were under wraps. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Colonel Byroade is now Ambassador to 
the Union of South Africa? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the judgment of 
the Senator from Minnesota, should he 
be continued in that office, after having 
given the testimony to which the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has referred? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In my judgment, 
he should be asked to correct the record, 
and I gather, in view of this little tete- 
a-tete on the floor of the Senate, it will 
be promptly corrected, and then from 
now on I hope executive officials will try 
to treat members of congressional com- 
mittees as if they were grown men. 


EXCHANGE OF AGRICULTURAL SUR- 
PLUSES FOR CRITICAL AND STRA- 
TEGIC MATERIALS FOR OUR MILI- 
TARY STOCKPILE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
it is my privilege to represent in part 
the State of Iowa in the United States 
Senate. Iowa is a corn- and hog-pro- 
ducing State. So far as I know no large 
amount of minerals or strategic mate- 
rials come from my State, and I have 
no ax to grind for any local industry. 
_ Many years before I came to Congress, 
I taught military science and tactics at 
the University of Iowa. I have long been 
concerned with the problems of national 
defense, and one of the basic elements 
of such defense is the need for an ade- 
quate stockpile to provide the necessary 
armament and supplies necessary in 
time of war. 

When I first became a Member of the 
other body in 1939, I was assigned to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and 
to my great surprise I found there was 
no law recognizing the importance of 
a stockpile of strategic materials. It 
was my good fortune to be associated 
with the development of Public Law 117 
of the 76th Congress, which became law 
on June 7, 1939. 

Following World War IT, I concerned 
myself with the problem of securing a 
more complete stockpiling program so 
that we might be spared the difficulty 
we encountered during World War II. 
Cut of that was developed Public Law 
520 of the 79th Congress, which was 
signed into law on January 23, 1946. 
That is our present stockpile act. 

More recently I have been interested 
in Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress, 
which assists our farmers by facilitat- 
ing disposal of agricultural surpluses, 
securing in exchange critical and stra- 
tegic materials for our military stock- 
pile. 

Because of my interest in this field 
it was a great satisfaction to me to be 
elected to membership in the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, and 
Petroleum Engineers. The Honorable 
Felix E. Wormser, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, reviewed the accom- 
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plishments of this administration in de- 
veloping our mineral resources before 
the Mineral Economics Division of the 
Institute at its annual meeting in New 
Orleans on February 26, 1957. I regard 
his address as a most significant state- 
ment. I accordingly ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY FELIX EDGAR WoORMSER, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BEFORE THE MINERAL ECONOMICS DIVISION 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING, 
METALLURGICAL AND PETROLEUM ENGINEERS, 
NEw ORLEANS, LA., FEBRUARY 26, 1957 


In 1956, the people of the United States 
experienced the greatest prosperity the world 
has ever known. Whether measured by the 
breadth of its base—for it was widely dis- 
tributed amongst us—or by its height, which 
occasionally gives us spells of dizziness— 
there is no denying that the prosperity we 
know today is the greatest in the history 
of civilization. 

Even the scholarly, dignified language of 
the President’s Economic Report to the Con- 
gress waxed enthusiastic and came up with 
words like “vast” and “enormous,” to de- 
scribe our 1956 economic history, The first 
paragraph of that report tells the whole 
story: 

“The enormous productive power of the 
American economy was demonstrated again 
in 1956 when the Nation’s output of goods 
and services reached $412 billion. This vast 
and increasing output provides the means 
for assuring our national security, supplying 
our present consumption needs, and build- 
ing our capacity for future production. Fur- 
thermore, it is accompanied by the release 
of additional time for creative personal de- 
velopment as well as for the more complete 
enjoyment of material things. Our free 
economy thus affords the American people 
an opportunity for better living in all its 
aspects.” 

I imagine each of us has his own ex- 
planation of why.we have had such record 
prosperity during the last 3 years. I ascribe 
it largely to the restoration of confidence 
among businessmen brought about by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s fundamental philosophy, 
that business and industry, and every citizen, 
should be able to plan for the future without 
fear of Government control, and that plan- 
ning should be done in freedom from the 
ground up, not by the Government from the 
top down. 

There are those today who apparently þe- 
lieve that the Government must step in with 
price controls in any peacetime emergency, 
despite the demonstrated adverse effects of 
compulsory price controls which can only 
be justified in time of war. Not even gov- 
ernments are immune to the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. When they 
tamper with the market place, the results 
are seldom happy. To my mind the right 
to sell your labor or your produce in the 
best market possible is a fundamental lib- 
erty that distinguishes our free enterprise 
economy from socialism. It is a precious 
right we must not lose. But it is a re- 
sponsibility of government to see that the 
freedom of the market is not impaired by 
monopolistic practices. 

The great prosperity we have enjoyed has 
been made possible by the accomplishments 
of the great industries represented here to- 
night. Last year the value of the metals 
and minerals taken from the earth’s crust 
within the United States reached the sum 
of $17.3 billion—up over a billion from 1955 
and a record achievement for mining. 
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Year after year our machines consume 
staggering amounts of our irreplaceable min- 
erals. In the course of less than 100 years— 
in the blinking of an eye in geological time— 
we have seriously depleted many of the 
known high-grade ore deposits in the United 
States. Our steel mills now meet their iron 
ore requirements by shipping millions of 
tons annually up the St. Lawrence from 
Labrador, down the Orinoco from Venezuela, 
and across the seas from Liberia. The ores 
from our domestic mines yield smaller and 
smaller percentages of lead and zinc and 
copper. We have to drill oil wells deeper and 
deeper and we get an increasing proportion 
of dry holes. We have combed the surface 
of the earth within the Nation’s boundaries 
and we have probably now discovered most 
of the major ore deposits that are revealed by 
surface outcrops. From here on our min- 
eral raw materials are going to be harder 
to find, more difficult to process, and more 
costly to produce, but needed as never þe- 
fore. (This is an old story to you miners.) 

The Government’s first concern in the 
field of minerals is that there shall be 
an adequate supply—enough to permit our 
industries to expand—enough to meet any 
defense needs. 

A second concern of the Government is 
that we shall use the natural mineral re- 
sources of the country in a way that best 
serves the Nation’s welfare, not only today, 
but tomorrow also. 

A third concern is that our minerals in- 
dustries shall help to sustain high levels of 
employment and income and preserve the 
buying power of the dollar. 

The Government’s role in the mining busi- 
ness is therefore a merger of these three 
concerns—to assure supply, to foster devel- 
opment of the Nation’s resources, and to 
accomplish this through private enterprise 
in a way to strengthen our competitive 
system. 

Note, I say by private enterprise. Many 
countries are afraid to place their faith in 
economic freedom. They have nationalized 
their mineral resources, especially petroleum 
and coal. But can you find nationalized in- 
dustries anywhere undertaking a venture 
comparabie to what is taking place just a 
few miles from here? American companies 
are drilling the Continental Shelf, gambling 
heavily on finding oil beneath the waters of 
the Gulf. They have already paid the Fed- 
eral Government over $275 million for the 
privilege of drilling. In addition, they will 
pay a one-sixth royalty and over 50 percent 
of the net as income tax—and the Govern- 
ment takes no risks. Isn’t that lots better 
than socializing the industry? 

That the Government should encourage 
private enterprise to develop our mineral 
resources is in our best tradition. It. began 
a hundred years ago. In 1866, the Congress 
authorized citizens to enter upon public 
lands for mining purposes. In 1872, the Con- 
gress passed the basic act which has served 
as the foundation of United States mining 
laws. Under this law a prospector who dis- 
covers a mineral on public lands can obtain 
title to this piece of land and to the minerals 
in it. This act was the beginning of a long- 
term program by which prospectors and 
miners were encouraged to search for and 
develop the deposits of valuable minerals on 
public lands. This law has been broadened 
as the years have passed in order to stimu- 
late maximum development of public lands 
opened to mining. 

In 1920, the Congress enacted the Mineral 
Leasing Law which is another milestone in 
the Government’s program of encouraging 
the development of our resources. This act, 
as amended, authorizes the leasing of public 
lands for coal, phosphate, oil, gas, sulfur, 
and certain other minerals. This act also is 
the authority for the Government to super- 
vise the operations under these leases in the 
interest of conservation. 
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Now, don’t get worried. I’m not going to 
spell out, law by law, all that the Congress 
has done to encourage prospecting and min- 
ing. Those I have mentioned are the basic 
ones by which the Congress has said: The 
public lands of this Nation shall be open to 
any citizen to search for mineral wealth. If 
he be lucky and find a valuable deposit he is 
to be protected in his discovery. 

Now the Congress has gone much further in 
fostering mining than simply to yicoipass cat 
development of the public domain. 

The Government carries on an extended 
program of research, surveys, and mapping, 
in order to expand and intensify exploitation, 
improve mining practices and recoveries, and 
develop new uses and new products. 

The Government endeavors to provide a 
healthy fiscal climate to encourage invest- 
ment in mining. 

The Government’s foreign economic policy 
seeks to expand world trade, encourage 
American investment abroad and develop 
markets for products of American farms, 
mines and factories, ` 

The Government, wherever practical, uses 
its defense procurement programs, and agri- 
cultural surplus disposal programs to bolster 
markets and prices for domestic minerals 
producers. 

These are the major activities of Govern- 
ment in support of mining. The defense of 
the country, the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, and the development of sound fiscal 
policies, are basic responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is not quite so obvious, 
however, why the Government should con- 
duct research to aid mining. These pro- 
grams supplement the activities of private 
enterprise—indeed, in many instances, they 
make it possible for private enterprise to get 
going. The Government’s research pro- 
grams are long-range. They are on the fron- 
tier of mining knowledge where industry 
cannot be expected to perform. They are not 
calculated to earn profits in the near future. 
The topographic and geologic maps of the 
Geological Survey are essential tools for all 
mining operations. I believe most of you 
here tonight are quite familiar with the fine 
work of both the Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

All of these efforts on the part of Gov- 
ernment to encourage private industry to 
develop our natural mineral resources by 
making the public domain available, and by 
research and mapping would probably be 
useless without a sound fiscal and tax 
climate to induce capital investment. 

` So we find a number of incentives in our 
tax and fiscal policies designed to promote 
exploration for and development of our 
mineral resources. The percentage deple- 
tion allowance is of course one with which 
you are all familiar—especially the oil people. 

I am pleased that Secretary Humphrey has’ 
endorsed publicly a continuation of the pres- 
ent 27!44-percent rate for the oil industry. 
We need to do all we can to keep the search 
for oil and all minerals going at a peak rate. 
The virtual disappearance of the colorful 
old-time prospector is a sad chapter in our 
progress. 

Of course, a major contribution the Gov- 
ernment makes to mining, as to every do- 
mestic industry, is the maintenance of a 
sound currency. In the United States, in 
contrast to some other countries, we do not 
invest and work under the threat of deval- 
uation of our currency or the ups and downs 
of multiple-exchange rates. I doubt seri- 
ously whether these devices to achieve a 
government economic objective, generating 
distrust in a currency, are actually worth- 
while. 

Not only do the domestic policies of the 
Government affect mining, but the Gov- 
ernment’s foreign economic policy is also of 
major concern to those engaged in the pro- 
duction of metals and minerals, including 
the mineral fuels. Two aspects of this policy 
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are worth mentioning here: The encourage- 
ment to American capital to invest abroad, 
and the expansion of world trade. 

Since the war there has been unprece- 
dented increase in United States business 
investments abroad. We are just beginning 
fully to realize that these investments are 
having profound effects upon the economies 
of foreign countries and likewise upon our 
own. 

We are indebted to one of our distin- 
guished Latin American neighbors, Señor 
Don Pedro Beltran for a challenging view 
of what investment capital could do in the 
America if really given a chance. 

Writing in the quarterly review, Foreign 
Affairs, last January, he had this wise ob- 
servation to make: 

“Private capital will readily flow into a 
Latin American country if the investor feels 
that he is able to act in a free economy, 
without restrictions, if he can invest money 
and draw profits and even repatriate his 
capital when wanted; if there are no ex- 
change restrictions, no controls, no ceiling 
prices, no inflation; and if the currency is 
stable; in other words, if free competition 
can develop without hindrance.” 

He goes on to say that once confidence 
is established the amounts of private capital 
that may flow into a country are almost un- 
limited. Finally, Señor Beltran challenges 
the United States to unite the people of 
this hemisphere behind right economic 
principles and to stick to them without 
fear or favor. As you know, this admin- 
istration is giving much attention to coop- 
eration with our Latin-American neighbors. 

I know of no better ambassador of good 
will than the skilled engineer lending his 
talents to the development of a foreign 
mineral resource. 

Investments abroad have contributed ma- 
terially to the economic development of the 
foreign countries. ‘This development has, 
in turn, increased their trade with the United 
States. Every time we sell another automo- 
bile or another powerplant or an electric 
appliance abroad we are providing business 
for our mining industries. 

On the other hand, we are concerned lest 
American investment capital find it increas- 
ingly profitable to go into mining abroad 
at the expense of American development. 

We also run into serious problems when 
oil, lead, zinc, copper, and other commodi- 
ties produced by American operators abroad 
seek their principal markets in the United 
States in competition with domestic pro- 
duction. 

The tariff is intended to provide a reason- 
able balance between domestic production 
and imports so that an operator may invest 
his time, effort, and money in the long- 
term development of domestic resources with 
some confidence that the rug will not sud- 
denly be pulled out from under him by a 
surge of new imports. I don’t think any 
foreign nation or American operator abroad 
could reasonably object to a tariff designed 
merely to save a domestic mining industry 
from disaster, especially if it should be re- 
moved when the danger is gone; that is above 
a peril point. 

The problem of achieving a balance be- 
tween domestic investment and production, 
and foreign investment and imports is one 
we shall have to work at for some time. 

As a final contribution which the Gov- 
ernment makes to mining I should like to 
mention the defense-procurement programs. 
Procurement for the military stockpile dur- 
ing the past 2 years has proved particularly 
‘helpful to lead and zinc in lifting them out 
of a depressed condition. Such assistance 
is all right as far as it goes, but eventually 
it must come to an end. 

We have not yet recovered from the dislo- 
cations in supply and demand created by 
Government action during Korea. We then 
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not only asked the mining industry to meet 
the immediate emergency requirements, but 
also to produce enough for the military 
stockpile against the impending threat of 
a much wider engagement. Defense con- 
tracts are now expiring and surpluses and 
lower prices are beginning to appear. 

Not primarily a defense-procurement pro- 
gram, but related thereto is the agricultural 
barter program which exchanges surplus ag- 
ricultural products for strategic minerals. 
These minerals are locked up in a supple- 
mentary stockpile and can be taken out only 
with the consent of the Congress. 

I think you can easily see why this new 
instrument of Government power is so ef- 
fective. Both agricultural products and 
mineral products are sold competitively in 
international markets. The prices of both 
change from day to day, depending on sup- 
ply and demand. When the supply of a 
metal or mineral is decreased in the open 
market internationally, it tends to create 
a scarcity and has an upward effect on prices. 
This is exactly what has happened in lead 
and zinc, as large quantities of both of these 
commodities, surplus to current demand, 
were mopped up by the sale or exchange of 
wheat, corn, and cotton abroad. 

The barter program has proved helpful in 
preventing major price declines of several 
commodities. It is successful of course be- 


‘cause the minerals acquired are lifted from 


the market. No Government officer has the 
power to dispose of them. No Government 
officer should have such power of life and 
death over a metal or mineral commodity. 

In working with the Department of Agri- 
culture on the barter program I have be- 
come increasingly aware of the effects that 
Government controls are having on agricul- 
ture in this country. Every miner should be 
deeply interested in this. 

I am informed that crop controls have 
apparently become so stiff that individual 
farmers are being throttled back in their 
right to produce until their income suffers 
seriously. 


The Interior Department, as you know, is 


‘busy developing long-range programs in the 


minerals field. I had hoped I could present 
the result of our studies to you here. These 
programs must evaluate the role government 
should play in fostering and promoting the 
development of our natural mineral re- 
sources. They must consider the forces 
which influence the competitive environ- 
ment and contribute to the maintenance of 
a vigorous and efficient domestic mining in- 
dustry. These programs will attempt to 
spell out how the Government should en- 
courage mineral development on public 
lands; what long-range research should be 
undertaken; and what revisions should be 
made in the tax, fiscal, and foreign eco- 
nomic policies to encourage mineral devel- 
opment. 

This enumeration of the various roles 
played by the Government in fostering and 
encouraging healthy domestic mining in- 
dustries is, I think you will agree, quite 
impressive. 

To many people, however, it is not enough. 
Even in peacetime, while making more money 
than ever before, officials of steel mills, cop- 
per and brass mills, and aluminum fabri- 
cators have, from time to time, come to 
Washington to seek limitations or Govern- 
ment control of the export of scrap, alleg- 
ing shortages, as if there were shortages in 
a free market. If we should ever have peace- 
time profit control (perish the thought) I 
don’t suppose these businessmen would real- 
ize the part they played in bringing it 
about. 

. Owners of submarginal mines seek subsi- 
dies that they may keep their mines going. 
Consumers seek price controls on what they 
buy. So first one special interest and then 
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another seek Government support even in 
boom times. To distinguish which form of 
support is in the public interest and con- 
tributes to the vigor of our competitive do- 
mestic economy and which one leads us down 
the road to Government controls is of trans- 


‘cendent importance, 


Witness the difficulties we are experiencing 
in connection with the so-called oil lift 
to Europe. Some people want the Govern- 
ment to box the ears of the big oil companies, 
others say we should box the ears of the in- 
dependents, still others want tough talk to 
Texas. 

To me the present oil crisis is a compelling 
reason for great concern with the United 
States position in the world. What has hap- 
pened in the deserts of Egypt and Syria and 
Saudi Arabia proves conclusively—if we 
needed further proof—that every part of 
the world is dependent on every other part. 
An explosion anywhere is felt everywhere in 
the world. We must meet our problems of 
growing and inescapable dependency upon 
other nations for oil, bauxite, tin, manga- 
nese, industrial diamonds, copper, lead, zinc, 
etc., not by frantic efforts at self-sufficiency, 
but by statesmanship, by hard work in de- 
veloping foreign policy, and by reasonable 
domestic safeguards. 

The one proposition with which we all 
agree is that we are living dangerously, in 
the midst of probably the greatest “revolu- 
tion” or upheaval the world has ever seen. 
Whether we are engaged in engineering tasks 
of trying to make cur natural resources meet 
our growing living standards, or in political 
tasks of seeking the paths of peace, the out- 
look is a simple alternative: peace and an 
expanding prosperity for all the world, or 
disaster. 

Leadership in the world seems largely to 
have fallen to the United States. As never 
before we are called upon to demonstrate 
that our way of life is fundamentally dedi- 
cated to the well-being of all men. Those 
of us who are engaged in mining irreplace- 


- able minerals from the earth have a peculiar 


responsibility in this connection. We have 
to supply—now and in the future—the basic 
raw materials on which our well-being de- 
pends. We must, therefore, look long and 
seriously at our attitude toward our natural 
resources, They are not to be locked up and 
sat upon; they are to serve us well, but they 
must serve also those who come after us. 

A decision of the Washington- State Su- 
preme Court included these words: 

“An unwritten compact between the dead, 
the living, and the unborn, requires that we 
leave the unborn something more than debts 
and depleted natural resources.” 

So long as your Government devotes its 
efforts to seeing that our great mineral re- 
sources are fully developed and wisely used, 
it will be serving well one important pur- 
pose for which it was founded, 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial insti- 
tutions and credit. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


‘question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DovuGtas], for himself and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], on 
page 18, in the third and fourth lines of 
subsection (c) of section 26, to strike out 
certain language. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the introduction 
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of several bills and some insertions in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Before introducing this 
material, I feel that I should say that my 
friend from Virginia is one of the most 
patient men I have ever known. His 
generosity, kindness, and patience with 
his colleagues as we perform our various 
duties for our constituents, which con- 
sume time on the floor of the Senate, are 
remarkable. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia for permitting me to take a very 
few minutes to make some insertions in 
the Recor and to introduce several bills. 

(At this point Mr. Morse introduced 
several bills and offered certain material 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, which will be found elsewhere in 
today’s REcorD under appropriate head- 
ings.) 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
pending question before the Senate is the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], on 
page 18, in the third and fourth lines 
of subsection (c) of section 26, to strike 
out “, if the articles of association so 
provide.” 

The bill provides for permissive use of 
cumulative voting. The adoption of the 
amendment would continue mandatory 
cumulative voting. 

The junior Senator from Virginia of- 
fered the identical bill in the last Con- 
gress, and the Senate voted on it on 
June 23, 1955. Those interested in the 
vote will find it recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 101, part 7, page 
9078. A good many Senators were ab- 
sent that day, but the vote on that oc- 
casion was yeas 53, nays 21. The bill 
went to the House. Captious objections 
were made to it. In fact, the House 
committee, I feel justified in saying, 
would not consider any Senate bill on 
the particular subject until the Senate 
had first disposed of the Spence bank 
holding company bill. By that time it 
was so late in the session last year that 
the House did not have time to complete 
action on some bills the Senate had sent 
to it. This was one of them. 

However, the House did vote on the bill 
under a suspension of rules, and the bill 
received a majority of the House votes, 
but not a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who is in charge of the pending 
bill, would like to complete action on the 
bill today. It will probably be necessary 
to have a record vote on the Douglas 
amendment, or at least there should be 
more Members on the floor than there 
are at the present time when a vote is 
had on the amendment. 

The Senator from Virginia hopes very 
much the distinguished Senator from 
Tilinois will then call up his other amend- 
ment, which is to section 23 of title IIT, 
on the subject of mergers: I consider 
these two amendments to be very vital. 
They are also controversial. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas is the 
patron of section 23, title III. That is 
the Fulbright merger bill, in effect. 
That bill passed the Senate last year by 
a large majority vote. We have put into 
this bill a provision in the exact language 
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of that bill. That is the only other im- 
portant amendment whichis pending. I 
do not know whether the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] will call up 
his amendment. He has an amendment 
at the end of the bill. 

It should interest the Members of the 
Senate to know that we have prepared 
a bill which eliminates a great many 
controversial matters and which accepts 
certain other matters that we thought 
had merit. It is a bill which has met 
with great satisfaction throughout the 
United States I have in my hand a tabu- 
lation of letters and telegrams endorsing 
the bill after it was introduced, and after 
everyone had had an opportunity to 
know what was in it. The letters and 
telegrams came from 46 States, and from 
the State banking associations of 25 
States. Needless to say, the bill has the 
endorsement of all 3 of the Federal agen- 
cies and of the fine group of experts— 
27 of them—to whom we refer as our 
advisory committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point, as an 
indication of the endorsement the meas- 
ure has received and of the wishes of this 
cross section of sentiment, as expressed 
by the banking fraternity in endorsing 
the bill as it stands now, a tabulation, by 
States, of banks which endorse the bill. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ALABAMA 

Alabama Bankers Association; Eufaula 
Bank & Trust Co., Eufaula, Ala.; Leeth Na- 
tional Bank, Cullman, Ala.; First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, Huntsville, Ala.; 
East Gadsden Bank, Gadsden, Ala.; State 
National Bank, Huntsville, Ala.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Huntsville, Ala.; Henderson Na- 
tional Bank, Huntsville, Ala.; The First Na- 
tional Bank, Mobile, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
The Bank of Arizona, Prescott, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Bankers Association; First Na- 
tional Bank, Fayetteville, Ark.; National 


Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA 


Shasta County Bank, Burney, Calif.; First 
National Bank of Elsinore, Elsinore, Calif.; 
Scott Valley Bank, Fort Jones, Calif.; Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Security First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
U. S. National Bank, San Diego, Calif.; 
First National Trust and Savings Bank 
of San Diego, San Diego, Calif.; American 
Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif.; the First 
National Bank of San Jose, San Jose, Calif.; 
Santa Monica Bank, Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Stockton Savings & Loan Bank, Stockton, 
Calif. 

COLORADO 


Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut Bankers Association; Savings 
Bank of Danbury, Danbury, Conn.; the 
Greenwich Trust Co., Greenwich, Conn.; the 
New Haven Bank, New Haven, Conn.; the 
Simsbury Bank & Trust Co., Simsbury, Conn.; 
the Stamford Trust Co., Stamford, Conn. 


DELAWARE 


The Sussex Trust Co., Laurel, Del.; Equi- 
table Security Trust Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Wilmington Trust Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
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Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, 
Dover, Del. : 
FLORIDA 

Florida Bankers Association; First National 
Bank of Miami, Miami, Fla.; First National 
Bank of Tampa, Tampa, Fla.; the Exchange 
National Bank of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Bankers Association; First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Bankers Association; Twin Falls 
Bank & Trust Co., Twin Falls, Idaho. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Bankers Association; Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Greencastle, 
Ind.; the Indiana National Bank of Indianap- 
olis, Indianapolis, Ind. 


IOWA 


Central Trust & Savings Bank, Cherokee, 
Iowa; Central National Bank & Trust Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; First National Bank, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Iowa State Bank & Trust Co., 
Iowa City, Iowa; Muscatine Bank & Trust Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

KANSAS 


Peoples National Bank, Burlington, Kans.; 
Citizens National Bank, Emporia, Kans.; 
Central National Bank, Junction City, Kans.; 
The Lawrence National Bank, Lawrence, 
Kans.; The First National Bank, Manhattan, 
Kans.; Central National Bank & Trust Co., 
Topeka, Kans. 

KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Bankers Association; 
Bank & Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Bankers Association; City Na- 
tional Bank of Baton Rouge, Baton Rouge, 
La.; The Calcasieu Marine National Bank, 
Lake Charles, La.; First National Bank of 
Lake Charles, Lake Charles, La.; Louisiana 
Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 


MAINE 


Bar Harbor Banking & Trust Co., Bar 
Harbor, Maine; First National Bank, Bidde- 
ford, Maine. 


Lincoln 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Bankers Association; First Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Fidelity Balti- 
more National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; National Central Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md.; Towson National Bank, 
Towson, Md.; Maryland Trust Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Second National Bank of Cum- 
berland, Cumberland, Md. 


MICHIGAN 


National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich.: 
Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Bankers Association; Lac qui 
Parle County Bankers, Dawson, Minn.; Blue 
Earth State Bank, Blue Earth, Minn.; Co- 
lumbia Heights State Bank, Columbia 
Heights, Minn.; The First National Bank 
of Fairmont, Fairmont, Minn.; Chicago Lake 
State Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; Golden 
Valley State Bank, Golden Valley, Minn.; 
Marquette National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; University National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; State Bank of Mound, Mound, 
Minn.; The First National Bank of Owatonna, 
Owatonna, Minn.; Security Bank and Trust 
Co., Owatonna, Minn.; First National Bank, 
Pine City, Minn.; The Pipestone National 
Bank, Pipestone, Minn.; Farmers State 
Bank of Sherburn, Sherburn, Minn.; The 
First National Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Union State Bank, Thief River Falls, 
Minn.; Farmers State Bank, Waubun, Minn.; 
State Bank of Woodlake, Woodlake, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Anoka, Minn. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Bankers Association; Deposit 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss. 


MISSOURI 


Central Missouri Trust Co., Jefferson City, 
Mo. 
MONTANA 
Citizens State Bank, Hamilton, Mont.; 
Bank of Glacier County, Cut Bank, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 


Crete State Bank, Crete, Nebr.; National 
Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr.; The 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebr.; Pack- 
ers National Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 


NEVADA 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Elko, Nev. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Bankers Association; Staf- 
ford Savings Bank, Dover, N. H.; the Man- 
chester National Bank, Manchester, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Bankers Association; Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J.; Asbury Park 
National Bank & Trust Co., Asbury Park, 
N. J.; First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Paterson, N. J.; National Bank of Ocean City, 
Ocean City, N. J.; Closter National Bank & 
‘Trust Co., Closter, N. J.; Federal Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J.; County Bank & Trust Co., 
Paterson, N. J.; Morristown Trust Co., Morris- 
town, N. J.; Phillipsburg National Bank & 
Trust Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.; National Com- 
munity Bank, Garfield, N. J.; First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Paterson, N. J.; First 
National Bank, Princeton, N. J.; First Na- 
tional Bank of Toms River, Toms River, N. J.; 
Union County Trust Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Garden State National Bank, Teaneck, N. J.; 
Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Perth Amboy Savings In- 
stitution, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Hunterdon 
County National Bank, Flemington, N. J.; 
Trenton Banking Co., Trenton, N. J.; Mon- 
mouth County National Bank, Keyport, N. J.; 
First National Bank & Trust Co., Wood- 
bury, N. J.; Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield, 
N. J.; National State Bank, Newark, N. J.; 
Savings Banks Association of New Jersey, 
Newark, N. J. 

NEW YORK 


New York State Bankers Association; Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Norwich, Nor- 
wich, N. Y.; First National Bank of Spring 
Valiey, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Bankers Association. 


NEW MEXICO 
The First National Bank of Santa Fe, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 
OHIO 


Ohio Bankers Association; Lorain County 
Ohio Bankers Association, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oberlin Savings Bank, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Bankers Association; Oklahoma 
State Bank, Ada, Okla.; First National Bank, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; National Bank of Com- 
merce of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla.; National Bank 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Ckla. 


OREGON 
Southern Oregon State Bank, Grants Pass, 
Oreg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association; First 
National Bank of Claysburg, Claysburg, Pa.; 
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First National Bank of Gettysburg, Gettys- 
burg, Pa.; The Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island Bankers Association. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The First National Bank of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C.; the South Carolina National 
Bank, Columbia, S. C.; the First National 
Bank of Greenville, Greenville, S. C.; Arthur 
State Bank, Union, S. C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pierre National Bank, Pierre, S. Dak.; Rapid 
City National Bank, Rapid City, S. Dak.; 
First Citizens National Bank, Watertown, S. 
Dak. 

TENNESSEE 

First National Bank, Bristol, Tenn.; Do- 
minion National Bank, Bristol, Tenn.; Wash- 
ington Trust & Savings Bank, Bristol, Tenn.; 
the First National Bank, Jackson, Tenn.; The 
First National Bank of Memphis, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Union Planters National Bank, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Traders National Bank, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 

TEXAS 

Republic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, 
Tex.; First National Bank, Midland, Tex.; 
First National Bank, Wichita Falls, Tex.; City 
National Bank, Wichita Falls, Tex.; Wichita 
National Bank, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


UTAH 


Utah Bankers Association; Monroe State 
Bank, Monroe, Utah; First State Bank, Sa- 
lina, Utah; Zions Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; First National 
Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Bankers Association; Burlington 
Savings Bank, Burlington, Vt.; Capital Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Montpelier, Vt.; 
Rutland County National Bank, Rutland, 
Vt. 

VIRGINIA 


First and Citizens National Bank, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; First National Bank, Altavista, 
Va.; Shirlington Trust Co., Arlington, Va.; 
Bank of Bland County, Bland, Va.; First 
National Bank, Broadway, Va.; Peoples Bank, 
Buena Vista, Va.; Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co., Charlottesville, Va.; the First National 
Bank, Clifton Forge, Va.; Mountain National 
Bank, Clifton Forge, Va.; Citizens National 
Bank, Covington, Va.; Covington National 
Bank, Covington, Va.; Farmers Bank of Edin- 
burg, Edinburg, Va.; the First National Bank, 
Emporia, Va.; the National Bank of Fred- 
ericksburg, Fredericksburg, Va.; Peoples 
Bank of Gretna, Gretna, Va.; Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Hampton, Hampton, Va.; 
the Merchants National Bank, Hampton, 
Va.; State Bank of Keysville, Keysville, Va.; 
Bank of Lancaster, Kilmarnock, Va.; Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Lawrenceville, Va.; 
Rockbridge National Bank, Lexington, Va.; 
the Peoples National Bank & Trust Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; National Bank of Manas- 
sas, Manassas, Va.; Peoples National Bank 
of Manassas, Manassas, Va.; Citizens Marine 
Jefferson Bank, Newport News, Va.; Citizens 
National Bank, Petersburg, Va.; the Bank of 
Phenix, Inc., Phenix, Va.; American Na- 
tional Bank of Portsmouth, Portsmouth, Va.; 
Bank of Powhatan, Powhatan, Va.; Pulaski 
National Bank, Pulaski, Va.; Peoples Bank of 
Reedville, Reedville, Va.; the First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
the Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va.; 
First National Bank, Strasburg, Va.; the 
First National Bank, Troutville, Va.; Citizens 
Waynesboro Bank & Trust Co., Waynesboro, 


- Va.; First National Bank, Waynesboro, Va.; 


Shenandoah Valley National Bank, Winches- 
ter, Va.; Farmers Bank, Windsor, Va. 
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WASHINGTON 
Peoples National Bank of Washington, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Bank of Fairfield, Fairfield, 
Wash.; The First National Bank of Pullman, 
Pullman, Wash.; Seattle Trust & Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Bankers Association; The 
Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 
‘WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Bankers Association; Dairyman 
State Bank, Clintonville, Wis.; First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; Teu- 
tonia Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WYOMING 


Wyoming National Bank of Casper, Casper, 
Wyo. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to state that last weekend I spent some 
time in Kansas, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit officers and officials of the 
Kansas Bankers Association. They ex- 
pressed to the junior Senator from 
Kansas the view that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has rendered an 
outstanding service to the banking fra- 
ternity in the Nation by having this bill 
considered on the floor of the Senate. I 
can say without any reservation what- 
ever that they asked me to vote for 
whatever suggestion the Senator from 
Virginia may make with respect to 
amendments to the bill. I expect to fol- 
low that suggestion. f 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Nothing can 
please the Senator from Virginia more 
than a tribute of that kind. He has 
somewhat the same message from a man 
in California whom the Senator from 
Virginia has never heard of. That man 
is interested in the bill. He knows what 
is going on. He sent me this telegram 
this morning: 

Supplementing our telegram of March 14 
regarding Senate 1451, modification of sec- 
tion 23 of title 1 adopted Tuesday so that 
it applies only to holder of more than 5 per- 


cent of stock is, we believe, acceptable com- 
promise. 


I digress to say that I am sure the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs] will 
appreciate that statement, because he 
helped to work out the compromise 
which was offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. This 
banker in California knows what was 
done and he says it is acceptable to bank- 
ers in that area. He goes on to say: 


Provision of paragraph (c) of section 26, 
title 1, not requiring cumulative voting un- 
less called for by articles of association is, 
we believe, highly desirable, as experience 
with cumulative voting in national banks 
shows that its disadvantages in practice far 
outweigh its theoretical benefits. We re- 
spectfully urge your support of Senate 1451 
without amendment of cumulative voting 
provision in committee draft. 


The telegram is signed by Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles by Lauder W. Hodges, vice presi- 
dent and cashier. 

I have said that we would like to dis- 
pose of the pending amendment and the 
other Douglas amendment, because if we 
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do that, the remaining amendments in 
my opinion are of rather minor import 
and should take very little time to dis- 
pose of, and we should be able to dis- 
pose of the bill today. 

The Senator from Virginia would like 
to know the wishes of the distinguished 
majority leader as to whether he desires 
at this time to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, or to request a yea-and-nay 
vote. One or the other will have to be 
done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Illinois desire a yea-and- 
nay vote on his amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to have 
a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the Douglas 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, pend- 
ing a yea-and-nay vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, that 
will not foreclose a discussion of the 
amendment, will it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No; it will not. 
Mr. President, for the present I with- 
draw my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum, because I understand the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois wishes 
to address himself to the amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
a telegram from a prominent banker in 
Kansas. He asks about the possibility 
of permitting Federal Reserve banks to 
make so-called section 13 (b) loans and 
guaranties, which he considers vital to 
member banks whose reserves with the 
Federal Reserve do not have leverage on 
city correspondents. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Virginia would give us some information 
on that point. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The gentleman is 
referring to section 13 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act. That section, which was 
written into the law before we had the 
RFC, authorizes the Federal Reserve 
Board to make long-term commercial 
loans. Last year it was used, I believe, 
about four times. In the course of 25 
or 26 years it has rarely been used. 
There is a credit to that account of more 
than $27 million. The Federal Reserve 
Board has asked us to delete that section 
from the act. The Board should not be 
in the commercial lending business, and 
we could put that $27 million into the 
Treasury and in that way ease the Fed- 
eral budget by that much. Our commit- 
tee thought that that would be a nice 
thing to do. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I understand from 
the telegram. to which I referred that 
the sender lives in an area where extreme 
drought conditions prevail, and there 
have been some difficulties encountered 
by small business interests and other 
groups in securing funds. I understand 
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the people there have taken up with the 
Small Business Administration the mat- 
ter of obtaining loans. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is a disas- 
ter loan fund in the Department of Agri- 
culture to which they might have access. 
We have increased very substantially the 
capital of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. In the opinion of the Senator 
from Virginia, if the Small Business Ad- 
ministration does not feel justified in 
handling a loan, a bank certainly would 
not handle it. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield the floor, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam really surprised 
that the committee should attempt to 
change the existing statute so far as 
cumulative voting is concerned, because 
the committee has from time to time 
said it did not wish to include anything 
controversial in the bill, but wished to 
include only those features upon which 
everyone could agree. I assure the Sen- 
ate that the proposal to eliminate cumu- 
lative voting, which the committee is 
sponsoring, is a most controversial item. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator will 
recall that in 1955 the Senate did agree 
on this matter, by a vote of 2 tol. I 
ask the Senator to recall that agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is quite a re- 
spectable minority. 

Although the bill passed the Senate in 
1955 and although the House of Repre- 
sentatives had the bill before it during 
the remainder of 1955 and 1956, the 
House did not pass the bill. I think the 
abolition of the cumulative voting fea- 
ture may have been one of the reasons 
why the House refused to act, and it may 
be a reason why the House may tie this 
bill up if and when it passes the Senate. 

The idea of considering only non- 
controversial matters is a most in- 
teresting one. When a provision is liked 
by the chief sponsors of the bill, even 
though others oppose it, it is considered 
noncontroversial. If somebody else 
wants something, and it is not liked by 
the chief proponents, then it is called 
controversial, and ruled out. 

The point is, this is a highly contro- 
versial matter and should be decided on 
its merits. 

Mr. President, the cumulative voting 
provision has been in the National Bank- 
ing Act since 1933. This provision was 
not written into the National Banking 
Act purely as an accident, even though 
the parliamentary record is incomplete. 
The truth of the matter is that there 
were grave abuses in the conduct of 
banks, and it was felt by the Congress it 
would be desirable to have substantial 
minority interests which wished repre- 
sentation given representation so that 
they might observe what the manage- 
ment was doing, and, if they disapproved, 
make a protest, so that out of the con- 
flict and clash of opinion wise decisions 
would come. 
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My good friend from Virginia seems 
to object to cumulative voting almost 
exclusively on the ground that the bank- 
ers do not want it. He seems to feel that 
bank management does not want it. I 
think it is true the existing bank man- 
agers do not want it. 

It is perfectly true that the advisory 
committee recommended the deletion of 
this provision. I do not impugn the mo- 
tives of the advisory committee. I think 
it was composed of good citizens, and I 
think they believed they were right. 

I should like to point out, however, 
that of the 27 members of that commit- 
tee no less than 23 were either presi- 
dents, vice presidents, or chairmen of 
private financial institutions. At least 
13 of them—half or possibly more—were 
officials of national banks. 

It is not in the nature of most men 
to welcome possible opposition. ‘This is 
not news to me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, before he leaves 
that subject? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to finish 
this thought, and then I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Since when do we say the Senate of 
the United States, and the House, shall 
not write the banking laws of the coun- 
try but the bank managers shall write 
them? 

I recall to the memory of my good 
friend from Virginia that in 1913 Con- 
gress had before it for consideration the 
Federal Reserve Act, which was ad- 
vocated by Woodrow Wilson and which 
was championed by Carter Glass, the 
predecessor of the present junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia in the Senate, who 
was at that time a Member of the House 
of Representatives. Carter Glass and 
Woodrow Wilson fought with all their 
strength for a Federal reserve system, 
and they were opposed by virtually all 
the bankers of the country. The Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association and the bank- 
ers’ associations of every State not only 
adopted resolutions, but also lobbied 
most vigorously against the measure. 
The measure was denounced. 

I am sure the Senator from Virginia 
has read the autobiography by Carter 
Glass which describes the incidents to 
which I refer. 

Then in 1923 the necessary revisions of 
the National Banking Act were fought 
by the bankers. 

When the Securities Exchange Act was 
passed in 1934, it was opposed by the 
banks and by the security dealers. 

As a matter of fact, every advance in 
banking legislation, which ultimately has 
proved to be for the best interests of the 
banks as well as of the country as a whole 
has been opposed by the banking in- 
terests. Their batting average has been 
just about .000, so far as banking legisla- 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I should be 
glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Before we are 
too far beyond the Senator’s comment 
as to the composition of our advisory 
committee let me ask the Senator a 
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question. I believe he said the com- 
mittee members were fine bankers but, 
like most bankers, they did not approve 
his proposed amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They did not like the 
existing law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When the Sena- 
tor from Virginia planned to form the 
advisory committee he asked each mem- 
ber of his committee to take the privi- 
lege of picking one member of the ad- 
visory committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Our distinguished 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] 
named. as his choice for a member of the 
committee a great economist from 
Princeton University. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
from Illinois be good enough to state 
how the economist stood on this issue? 
He was not a banker; he was a teacher, a 
great economist. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not remember. 
I am not certain how he stood. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let me remind 
the Senator: The economist was opposed 
to the position of the Senator from 
Illinois; he favored the position taken 
by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not infallible in 
selecting people, but I do say there is a 
distinct occupational bias on this com- 
mittee when 23 of its 27 members repre- 
sent banking interests. In view of that 
fact, I do not think it can be said that 
the interests of the public are necessarily 
fully represented. That is one of the 
difficulties encountered when industries 
affected by legislation are called upon to 
write the laws affecting them. There 
is a general interest and a public inter- 
est involved, as well as an occupational 
interest. 

I can well imagine how the Senator 
from Virginia would object if we were to 
allow Mr. George Meany, Mr. John L. 
Lewis, and Mr. Walter Reuther to write 
the labor laws of the country, or to serve 
on an advisory committee which drafted 
the labor laws and, if they turned their 
thumbs down on a particular labor meas- 
ure, have the authority to say, “The 
Senate should not pass that.” 

The only reason Senators are here is 
that they are supposed to use a general 
judgment. If each industry is to have 
the right to write its own laws, we might 
as well have syndicalism and have our 
government by occupational representa- 
tion; with some representatives of the 
banks, some representatives of the oil 
industry, some representatives of the 
sugar industry, some representatives of 
the steel industry, some representatives 
of the meatpacking industry, and so on. 

I do not subscribe to the view which 
some of the popular writers advance 
that such a government is what we have 
now. I repudiate that as a base insinu- 
ation. But I do say that the Senate, 
and of course, the House, should repre- 
sent the interest of the general public 
in fact and not merely in name. 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
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Illinois yield to the Senator from Michi- 
gan? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Illinois a ques- 
tion. Does he think it appropriate to 
have a lion for a lion tamer? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I do not think 
one should have a lion for a lion tamer. 
Nor do I think—I was about to use an 
analogy from the sayings of Abraham 
Lincoln, about wolves and sheep, which 
I shall not state, because I do not wish 
to be as radical as Lincoln. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I agree with the 
Senator. I think perhaps a lion is not 
a best choice for a lion tamer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
two previous occasions I have made the 
argument for cumulative voting. The 
case is very simple. Cumulative voting 
permits minority groups to be repre- 
sented on boards of directors if they wish 
to be represented. It therefore furnishes 
a continuing source of suggestions to and 
criticisms of management. If the criti- 
cisms are well founded, in due course of 
time I believe they will be reflected in 
the decisions of management and ulti- 
mately will improve the conduct of the 
bank. If they are not well founded, they 
will be shown to be ill founded, and the 
minority stockholders will in the long 
run become convinced of that fact and 
will agree to the consensus, and harmony 
will prevail. 

If there had been cumulative voting 
in the banks prior to the great depres- 
sion; I think a great many of the finan- 
cial practices which were then in vogue 
would have been checked. There would 
have been monitoring, many abuses 
would have been checked, and the later 
losses would not have been so great. 

I think it would be a great misfortune 
if there were to be a one-party political 
system in this country. A two-party 
system is needed in this Chamber. Each 
party acts as a check upon the other and 
as a critic of the other; each party com- 
pels a revision of opinion on the part of 
the other; each party purifies the other. 

The same comment applies to busi- 
ness. I know it will be asked, “Why 
should we have this provision for banks 
if we do not have it for industry?” 
There is one State in the Union, my 
own—lIllinois—which does provide for 
cumulative voting in corporations. That 
provision works out very well. 

But banks are affected with a public 
interest to a degree which other corpo- 
rations are not, because the people put 
their money in banks, and banks also 
create monetary purchasing power. The 
banks have taken over some of the func- 
tions of the creation of money. Of 
course, the deposits are also guaranteed 
by the Government, and the Govern- 
ment inspects and examines the banks. 
So industrial corporations and banks 
operate on very different bases. 

I think I can feel the temper of this 
Chamber and the temper of the times. 
I am under no illusion as to what the 
result of the vote will be on my amend- 
ment to try to restore cumulative voting. 
But in view of the prevailing compla- 
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cency and the tendency of some financial 
institutions to brook no opposition, I 
am more and more reminded of the situ- 
ation in the late 1920’s, when people paid 
little or no attention to the abuses when 
they were developing, when they threw 
away safeguards, and when they conse- 
quently inherited a whirlwind. 

I think that may be where we are tend- 
ing now. I pray this is not true; I only 
ask that we stop and consider before the 
vote is taken. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
language of the Senator’s amendment 
require any minimum number of stock- 
holders or percentage in interest in order 
that the representation shall be held to 
be a substantial interest? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, it does not. 
That would be governed by the number 
of directors to be elected at any one time. 
If three directors were to be elected, one- 
third of the stock could elect one-third 
of the directors to be elected at any one 
time. If nine directors were to be 
elected, one-ninth of the stock could 
elect one-ninth of the directors. So the 
principle adjusts itself to the number of 
directors to be chosen in any one year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If-three 
directors were to be elected at one time, 
and if the cumulative votes did not 
amount to one-third of the total, would 
the cumulative vote select a director? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; there would 
have to be one-third. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
means there would have to be a substan- 
tial representation, and not merely a 
nuisance vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
Representation would be guaranteed 
only in proportions reciprocal to the 
number to be elected. I will put it that 
way. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Person- 
ally, Ihave never been enamored of pro- 
portional representation in the case of 
political parties in government, because 
I think it has shown too many evidences 
of resulting weak government—for ex- 
ample, in France on many occasions. 
But I think there is a difference between 
political organizations, where a party 
responsibility is necessary, and banking 
directorates, which administer trust 
funds, so to speak. It seems to me that 
if there is a substantial minority inter- 
est, it should have representation on the 
board. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. That is the feeling 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Has this matter been 
before the Senate on any other occa- 
sion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; it was before 
the Senate 2 years ago, as the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] stated. 
The provision now advocated by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia then carried by a 
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vote of, I believe, 53 to 21. 
that I was one of the 21. 

Mr. CARROLL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that’it may be the 
temper of the times, it may be that we 
will not be able to get a record vote, but 
on this subject I desire to associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I am getting more sup- 
port than I thought I would. My hopes 
begin to blossom. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. My colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON], and I have received 
numerous telegrams with reference to 
section 13 (b) of the act. Do I under- 
stand correctly that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia earlier explained 
the reasons for eliminating the section 
from the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I gave the ex- 
planation to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kansas. The essence of 
the explanation was that the provision 
was inserted in the Federal Reserve Act 
before the creation of the RFC. It was 
rarely used. The testimony was that it 
was used three or four times last year. 
About $27 million has accumulated. 

The Federal Reserve Board said that 
there were other lending agencies; that 
the Board was not properly in the com- 
mercial banking business; and that this 
section should be repealed. They sug- 
gested that the $27 million should be re- 
funded to the Treasury. 

There are in existence the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Disaster Loan 
Agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the commercial banks. 

As I said to the Senator’s colleague, 
this much is certain: If a person in 
Kansas could not qualify for a disaster 
loan or a small business loan because of 
the kind of security he offered, he cer- 
tainly could not qualify for a Federal 
Reserve Board loan, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator for that information. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
* wish to assure the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota {Mr. Case], who 
asked some questions about the cumula- 
tive voting amendment, that. the senti- 
ment of bankers throughout the Nation 
is far stronger for the provision in the 
bill than it was when the Senator voted 
for the same provision in 1955. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
have been persuaded then by the view- 
point of the bankers; I am not certain. 
Perhaps I was not fully informed then. 
But as I have listened to the debate, I 
am persuaded that if I voted that way at 
that time, I voted wrong. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator, of 
course, has the privilege of changing his 
position as often as he pleases; and the 
matter of consistency is one for him and 
his own constituents. 

I simply wish to commend the Senator 
for the position he took 2 years ago, and 
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to say that, nationally, the support of the 
position he took then is far stronger 
now than when he took it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I feel 
that when we are considering proposed 
banking legislation, we have a responsi- 
bility to enact legislation which will 
make the banks operate successfully; 
but, at the same time, there is certainly 
a fiduciary relationship between the 
bank and the community. If there is a 
question of a choice between preserving 
that trust relationship and ignoring it, 
the doubt, so far as I am concerned, will 
have to be resolved in favor of legislation 
which will help to make the banks good 
trustees of public deposits. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia fully agrees with his colleague. 
That is the reason why Congress estab- 
lished the position of Comptroller of the 
Currency. He is to supervise the na- 
tional banks in the public interest. But 
the testimony before our subcommittee 
on two occasions was to the effect that 
the banks could better serve their com- 
munities if cumulative voting were per- 
missive than they could if it remains 
compulsory. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate proceed to vote on 
the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovetas], for himself and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, in the 
third and fourth lines of subsection (c) 
of section 26, it is proposed to strike out 
“, if the articles of association so pro- 
vide.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Virginia will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the amend- 
ment relate to cumulative voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the bill as reported 
by the committee strikes out the man- 
datory provision for cumulative voting, 
and that my amendment would retain 
the present national banking law pro- 
viding for compulsory cumulative 
voting? 


President, a 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
the opinion of the Chair that that is a 
matter of legislative interpretation, and 
is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the pending amendment 
applies only to national banks, and not 
to State banks? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itisthe 
understanding of the Chair that that is 
the case. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I announce that the 
Senators from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD 
and Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scott], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. 
Morray], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Senator from ` 
Missouri [Mr. SymMIncTON] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] is ab- 
sent on official business and his pair has 
been previously announced by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
EKNOWLAND] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, and, if present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Marone] and the Senator from Wiscon- . 
sin (Mr. McCartuy] are detained on 
official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. MALONE] 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 58, not voting 11, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Aiken Green McNamara 
Bridges Hill Monroney 
Carroll Humphrey Morse 
Case, S. Dak. Jackson Neuberger 
Church Javits O’Mahoney 
Clark Kefauver Pastore 
Cooper Kennedy Payne 
Dougias Lausche Smith, Maine 
Gore Magnuson Sparkman 

NAYS—58 
Allott Butler Dworshak 
Anderson Byrd Eastland 
Barrett Capehart Ellender 
Beall Carlson Ervin 
Bennett Case, N. J. Flanders 
Bible Chavez Frear 
Blakley Cotton Fulbright 
Bush Curtis Goldwater 
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Hayden Martin, Iowa Smathers 
Hennings Martin, Pa. Smith, N. J. 
Hickenlooper McClellan Stennis 
Holland Morton Talmadge 
Hruska Mundt Thurmond 
Ives Potter Thye 
Jenner Purtell Watkins 
Johnson, Tex. Revercomb Wiley 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson Williams 
Kerr Russell Young 
Kuchel Saitonstall 
-Long Schoeppel 

NOT VOTING—11 
Bricker Malone Neely 
Dirksen Mansfield Scott 
Knowland McCarthy Symington 
Langer Murray 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Dovcias (for himself and Mr. CLARK) 
was rejected. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. FELIX 
HURDES, PRESIDENT OF THE AUS- 
TRIAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to call to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that at this time 
there is in the gallery above us a very 
distinguished visitor, Dr. Felix Hurdes, 
President of the Austrian Parliament. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome Dr. 
Hurdes, who comes from a country which 
is so greatly devoted to the ideals of lib- 
erty and freedom. All of us realize and 
appreciate the great strains which have 
confronted the Austrian people since the 
end of World War II. We wish for his 
nation a very prosperous and very bright 
and very profitable future. 

Mr. President, I now ask that Dr. 
Hurdes stand, so that all Members of the 
Senate may welcome him. 

(The distinguished visitor rose in his 
place in the gallery and was greeted with 
applause, Senators rising.) 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and 
revise the statutes governing financial 
institutions and credit. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement which I have pre- 
pared relative to Senate bill 1451. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
' RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART ON S. 1451 


The large volume of mail I have received 
on the proposed Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957 emphasizes the importance of this 
legislation to every bank, savings and loan 
association, and credit union. Since this is 
the first major revision of the financial stat- 
utes since 1935, it is not surprising that these 
institutions have exhibited such -great 
interest. 


It is equally apparent that the general 
public has not grasped the significance of 
the bill. This is unfortunate because one of 
the major features of this legislation are the 
many provisions designed to enable these 
institutions to provide better service to their 
customers. ‘Thus, in liberalizing the lending 
authority for national banks, it is of equal 
benefit to both the bank and the community 
where it is located. Similarly, the increase 
in the permissible unsecured loan limit from 
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$400 to $500 for credit union members is of 
mutual benefit to the credit union and its 
members. Many other instances could be 
cited where we have endeavored to modern- 
ize our financial facilities to better meet the 
expanded credit needs of people throughout 
the country. I believe this is an important 
aspect of the bill that should not be over- 
looked. 

The public interest is also served by the 
new provisions strengthening the Federal 
supervisory agencies which in turn provide 
greater protection to the savings of our citi- 
zens. Other members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee have cited during this 
debate various sections of the bill which 
make the operations of the supervisory 
agencies more effective. I do not want to 
reiterate all these provisions but would like 
to mention one which is of particular inter- 
est to me. 

I have been very concerned over the great 
rash of bank mergers during the past few 
years. The independent unit banks are the 
backbone of our financial system, and their 
continued existence is essential to maintain 
healthy competition in the banking field. 
In order to preserve our independent banks, 
it is necessary to have Federal regulation of 
bank mergers. Last year, I was a cosponsor 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] of a bill requiring the three Federal 
banking agencies to consider the competitive 
aspects of every bank merger involving in- 
sured banks. ‘This bill, S. 3911, was passed 
by the Senate in the closing days of the 
session, but, unfortunately, there was not 
sufficient time for action on the House side. 

I am very pleased that the provisions of 
S. 3911 have been incorporated in the pend- 
ing bill. The Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation are without 
a doubt the best experts we have in the 
banking field, and they should have the sole 
responsibility for determining whether any 
bank merger should be permitted. There is 
no necessity for granting the Justice Depart- 


. ment the veto power over bank mergers as 


proposed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas]. The Douglas amendment wouid 


-provide an extra layer of supervisory author- 


ity which is completely unnecessary. Fur- 
thermore, the amendment shows a complete 
lack of confidence in the ability of the bank- 


‘Ing agencies. 


Cne of the most important functions of 
a Congressional committee is to review the 
statutes under the committee’s jurisdiction. 
In the constant rush to enact new legisla- 


.tion, this function is often overlooked. I 


believe the Senator from Virginia should be 
congratulated for undertaking this job of 
revising and modernizing the financial stat- 
utes. 

The assistance rendered by the advisory 
committee, which was appointed to assist 
our committee, was extremely valuable. I 
am gratified that.Mr. Robert L. Oare, of 
South Bend, Ind., consented to serve on 
the advisory committee and played an im- 
portant part in the success of this under- 
taking. 

The bill we reported from the committee 
is a good bill. However, I would like to 
mention two amendments which will make 
it an even better bill. I am happy to join 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
SON] in supporting the committee amend- 
ment regarding the audits of Federal credit 
unions. The provision we have in the bill 
on-this subject is too restrictive, and I be- 
lieve the committee amendment is a good 
compromise. , 

Also, the amendment sponsored by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] to dē- 
lete the provisions dealing with the disclosure 
of bank-stock ownership should be adopted. 
The problem of determining the actual own- 
ers of stock in American corporations is a 
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serious one and one that has far-reaching 
consequences. I introduced legislation on 
the subject last year and again this year. At 
the present time, the Subcommittee on Se- 
curities is holding hearings on the subject, 
and we are hopeful that effective legislation 
can be drawn up. I agree in principle with 
the sections of the bill requiring disciosure 
of the actual owners of bank stock. How- 
ever, I do not believe that banks should be 
singled out for special treatment but should 
be treated the same as all other corporations. 
Furthermore, I believe the whole question 
needs a great deal more study, and that is 
exactly what the Securities Subcommittee 
proposes to do. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
consider all proposed amendments to this 
bill carefully and will not act in such a 
manner as to destroy its good features. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] and myself I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 235, in 
paragraph (2) of section 15, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “or such lesser amount 
or percentage as may be established pur- 
suant to regulations prescribed from 
time to time by the Director.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the committee established a new limi- 
tation on loans to credit unions, on the 
assumption that inasmuch as such funds 
were not insured, as are most bank funds 
and savings and loan funds and inas- 
much as the credit unions were not ex- 
amined by the Bureau, some limitation 
might well be placed on loans. There 
are 17 such unions with funds of more 
than $1 million. One has $17 million. 
Under this provision it could make a 
loan of $1,700,000. However, all the 
credit unions object to the provision. 
The Senator from Alabama thinks it is 
an unnecessary limitation. Therefore, 
acting on behalf of the committee as 
acting chairman, I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference: 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 


fore the amendment is agreed to, I 


should like to modify it. I am informed 
that the printed amendment is not ade- 
quate, and that certain language should 
be added to it. Therefore I should like 
to modify the amendment by adding to 
the amendment as it is printed the fol- 
lowing: f 

On page 235, strike out the sentence im- 


mediately following paragraph 2 of section 
15, beginning with the word “such.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment as modified will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 235, 
in paragraph (2) of section 15, it is 
proposed to strike out “or such lesser 
amount or percentage as may be estab- 
lished pursuant to regulations prescribed 
from time to time by the director.” 

On page 235 it is proposed to strike 
out the sentence immediately following 
paragraph 2 of section 15, beginning with 
the word “such.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr.. Sparkman] for himself 
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and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. ; 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] and myself I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. It is somewhat 
changed from the printed amendment 
designated “‘3-12-57L.” It has been 
agreed to between the acting chairman 
of the committee [Mr. ROBERTSON] and 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 241, in the 
third and fourth lines of section 25, it 
is proposed to strike out the word ‘‘ex- 
clusively’’; and in line 3, before the words 
“the membership” it is proposed to in- 
sert “at least 90 percent of.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama for himself and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, un- 
der existing law the credit unions may 
have free space in a Federal building, in- 
cluding free heat, light, and water, and 
they are not subject to any taxation, pro- 
vided the union is a union exclusively of 
Federal employees. 

We were asked to broaden that classi- 
fication to include any employees. We 
did not think that was proper, but we 
did broaden it to include retired Federal 
employees, if the space were available. 

This amendment proposes to broaden 
the definition a little further than the 
committee went by providing that such 
a credit union may have free space, if 
available, if 90 percent of its membership 
consists of Federal employees or retired 
Federal employees. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not believe the Senate should accept this 
amendment, because I do not think we 
want to have non-Federal employees 
mixed up with Federal employees in re- 
spect to these matters. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is not the pur- 
pose of the amendment at all. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the pur- 
pose? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The way the bill 
stands, the membership would have to 
consist exclusively of Federal employees. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is the way it 
should be. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One moment. Let 
me illustrate. 

Take, for example, the Redstone Ar- 
senal, in my home town. Inside the arse- 
nal, on Government property, are located 
several private contractors who are doing 
work exclusively in connection with the 
arsenal. The Government, of course, is 
paying for it. The employees there are 
just as much a part of the operations of 
the arsenal as are any of the other em- 
ployees. Yet, if a single one of them ever 
joined the credit union the credit union 
would not be entitled to occupy free 
space. 

In nearly every Federal building in 
Washington there is a cafeteria, perhaps 
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operated by a concessionaire. If a sin- 
gle one of the employees of the conces- 
sion belonged to a credit union that 
would invalidate its entitlement to space 
in the Federal building. 

I do not believe it was the purpose of 
the committee to require that the mem- 
bership be exclusively Government em- 
ployees. We agreed on the percentage 
of 95, which is almost exclusively Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The example which 
the Senator gives is a single case. What 
the Senator states might be true over a 
certain period of time. However, a new 
contractor might come into the picture; 
and there would be no limitation as to 
who the 5 percent might be. They would 
not be limited to employees of a con- 
tractor working for the Government. 
Anyone could walk in off the street and 
become a member. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The purpose is, of 
course, to limit it as nearly as possible 
to Federal employees, under the wording 
of the bill. As it stands, if even one per- 
son who is not a Government employee 
gets into a credit union it invalidates the 
whole thing. Certainly, we do not in- 
tend that to happen. We have used the 
5-percent figure to take care of special 
cases, which will be more or less fre- 
quent, because there are so many private 
businesses inside Government installa- 
tions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would seem to 
me it would be just as reasonable to make 
it 3 percent or 5 percent or 10 percent, 
as it is to make it 95 percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; the purpose is 
to restrict it primarily to Government 
employees; in fact, almost exclusively to 
Government employees. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator, as I under- 
stand, has been arguing that, insofar as 
it is possible to do so, the Government 
should not do what it does not have to do 
on its own account, and that more and 
more contracts should be let to private 
business. The Senator has mentioned 
lunchrooms and cafeterias. There are 
many difficult operations which small 
business can perform inside Government 
installations, and some of those busi- 
nesses would employ some persons who 
were formerly Government employees. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; as a matter of 
fact, we passed a law giving blind persons 
and physically handicapped persons the 
right to operate certain concessions in 
Government installations. 

Mr. LONG. Yes; certainly we would 
not want a credit union to lose the privi- 
lege of having office space inside a Gov- 
ernment installation merely because 1 or 
2 nongovernment employees had joined 
it 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
stated the case very clearly. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator referring 
now to the portion of the bill which has 
to do with office space being granted to 
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a credit union made up exclusively of 
Federal employees? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Am I correct in under- 
standing the Senator to say that the 
chairman of the subcommittee has ac- 
cepted a modified amendment under 
which it would be possible to include in 
the provision a credit union made up of 
95 percent Government employees? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment, as modified, 
offered by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] on behalf of himself and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
had proposed my amendments J and K. 
Amendment K has already been agreed 
to. The chairman of the committee had 
agreed to it, and he has already offered 
it. In accordance with the agreement I 
had with the chairman of the committee, 
I shall not offer amendment J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, which is lying 
at the desk. It is identified as “3-12- 
57-E.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 164, at 
the end of section 23 “Mergers and con- 
solidations,” it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall be 
interpreted or construed as approving any 
act, action, or conduct which is or has been 
or may be in violation of existing law, nor 
shall anything contained in this chapter 
constitute a defense to any action, suit, or 
proceeding pending or hereafter instituted 
on account of any prohibited antitrust or 
monopolistic act, action, or conduct. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
perhaps I ought to take the Republican 
side of the aisle to offer this amendment. 
It is a very simple amendment, and I 
do not believe it should cause any worry 
to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. 

It was presented to the committee by 
the Attorney General when he testified 
before the committee. He urged that 
a saving clause be inserted in the bill to 
make certain that no person could inter- 
pret the language of the bill as being 
intended to remove the application of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act and the 
Clayton Act to bank mergers. 

In the National Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act, which was passed by Congress 
last year, the identical saving clause 
was added to the bill. It is in no re- 
spect and in no word, comma, period, 
or semicolon different from the saving 
clause contained in the National Bank 
Holding Company Act. It is merely de- 
signed to preserve the jurisdiction of 
those laws. I am certain that the laws 
are not. affected, because nothing in title 
III of the act undertakes in precise 
words to repeal the application of the 
Sherman Act or Clayton Act. However, 
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there have been so many mergers in 
progress throughout the country in 
every phase of industry and in banking 
that the opportunity of people living in 
various States to go into the banking 
business on their own, or to finance new 
enterprises on their own, is gradually 
being curtailed. 

I was very much interested this morn- 
ing when, together with other Members 
of the Senate and the House, I was in- 
vited to attend breakfast at the Pentagon 
with Secretary Brucker, of the Army, and 
with Lt. John Palmer. They wanted to 
tell Members of Congress some of the 
recent developments of the Army. Iwas 
surprised to have Mr. Brucker tell us 
today that soldiers of the United States 
are now stationed in 72 different coun- 
tries. 

Returning from that seminar, so to 
speak, to open a session of the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly Leg- 
islation, which has been studying the ojl 
problem recently, I put into the record 
this morning, after having it identified 
by Mr. Brewster Jennings, the president 
of the Socony-Mobil Oil Co., a list of the 
corporations which that company has. 
It is a list of 234 different corporations. 
Of the 234 corporations, 44 have been 
chartered by foreign governmenis. 

This is a picture, on the one hand, of 
how our military forces are scattered 
around the world, and a picture, on the 
other hand, of how our commercial power 
is scattered around the world, through 
the operation of corporate mergers and 
affiliations and associations of various 
kinds. 

When Mr. Rathbone, the president of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
testified before our subcommittee a week 
or so ago, I asked him how many charters 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
had. He told me it had about 250. 
Then he told us that perhaps 100 of 
them were mere paper corporations; in 
other words, corporations which are be- 
ing held in abeyance, to be utilized at 
some future time, if necessary, to carry 
out the purpose of a major oil company 
engaged in worldwide petroleum opera- 
tions. 

The significance of this is simply that 
concentration of economic power is un- 
dermining the American system of gov- 
ernment. There is no explanation for 
it except that the big corporations feel 
compelled to follow this course. There 
is no more excuse for it than there is for 
the expansion of the Government itself, 
except that throughout the century we 
have been living in an emergency, a po- 
litical and economic emergency. In 
World War I and again in World War II 
and in the Korean war Congress granted 
new powers to the Government of the 
United States, and established a multi- 
plicity of new agencies. New agencies 
are being suggested all the time. 

We have a concentration of govern- 
ment power, political power, in Wash- 
ington. We also have a concentration of 
economic power in the corporations 
which are created not by the Government 
of the United States under Federal char- 
ter but by the States of the Union, which 
have no authority to regulate commerce 
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-among the States or with foreign govern- 


ments. 

The power to regulate commerce was 
granted by the Constitutional Fathers to 
the Congress of the United States and to 
that body alone. What was the purpose 
of regulation? The purpose was not to 
take the regulated groups over; the pur- 
pose was not to control business; the 
purpose was to make certain that busi- 
ness should not be carried on to the 
detriment of the welfare of the people 
of the country. That is all. 

I make no attack upon big business. I 
know when I preside over hearings the 
newspapers and magazines which pub- 
lish business reports customarily refer to 
me as a “trust buster” or a radical who 
desires to destroy big business. Repeat- 
edly I have stated upon the floor of the 
Senate that America could not have 
fought World War I or World War II 
without big business. We need that big 
organization. It is efficient. But it is 
carried on wholly outside the regime of 


_the Government of the United States. 


The bill with respect to banking which 
the Senate is now considering has some 
very valuable features. I am not crit- 
icizing them. I wish to make no change 
in them by this amendment. I merely 
wish to say that since we know bank 
mergers are taking place and since we 
have had the example of what bank 
mergers will do, at least the bill should 
have a Saving clause exacily in the terms 
of the saving clause which already is in 
another place in the bill. 

I ask Senators who may be interested 
in this matter to turn to page 146 of 
S. 1451, where they will find section 61 
of title II. The section reads as follows: 


Nothing contained in this chapter shall be 
interpreted or construed as approving any 
act, action, or conduct which is or has been 
or may be in violation of existing law, nor 
shall anything contained in this chapter con- 
stitute a defense to any action, suit, or pro- 
ceeding pending or hereafter instituted on 
account of any prohibited antitrust or 
monopolistic act, action, or conduct. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia was the patron of 
that bill during its consideration by the 
Senate. That section was drawn by 
representatives of the Department of 
Justice, and they were just a little too 
shrewd for the Senator from Virginia, 
who did not want to preclude—— 

Mr. OPMAHONEY. I do not think 
they were too shrewd for the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes, they were. 
They were too shrewd, because the Sen- 
ator from Virginia did not know they 
were planning a bank merger bill of 
their own and that when they did get 
their bank merger bill, then the Sena- 
tor’s bill would go out the window. 

The Senator from Wyoming says all 
he wishes to do is to offer a little amend- 
ment. It is much like the story of the 
colored man who had a butcher knife 
and a catfish. ‘The colored man said 
to the fish, “I am only going to do 
so-and-so.” 
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The Senator merely wishes to add a 
little provision so that if Representative 
CELLER and the Senator from Wyoming 
can get through the Congress a bill put- 
ting bank mergers under the Department 
of Justice, the Fulbright bill and this bill 
will have no value or effect. They will 
go out the window and the Department 
of Justice will take over. 

That is the reason the Senator from 
Virginia said he did not know what the 
representatives. of the Department of 
Justice had in mind when they said 
“maybe,” referring to some future date. 
He did not know what they were up to. 
That little wording was slipped in. 

All the Senator from Wyoming seeks 
to do is to put it in this bill; but the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has found out what 
the whole scheme is. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. When did the Sen- 


ator from Virginia find out? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Wyoming knows that all the banks of 
the Nation and all the Federal agencies 
except the Department of Justice are 
opposed to this scheme. i 

The frank approach to this subjeci 
would be not to adopt this little amend- 
ment, not to adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
but to pass a bill which would put the 
matter into the open, abovebcard, under 
the Department of Justice, so that Sen- 
ators could fight it out. 

We have once voted for support of the 
Fulbright amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have yielded to 
the Senator from Virginia. Now I ask 
the Senator from Virginia to answer a 
question which I shail propound to him, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ishall do my best. 
Do not make it too difficult. 

Mr. MAHONEY. I shall try not to, 
and I promise not to cut the throat of 
any fish. I see no fish in the Senate 
Chamber. 

I ask the Senator from Virginia when 
he discovered this subterfuge of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not call it 
a subterfuge. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I did. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Very well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was merely 
changing the terminology. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia. discovered it in the testimony 
before the committee, given by the advo- 
cate of the language offered now by the 


‘distinguished Senator from Illinois, to 


use what he said was the interpretation 
of the Federal Reserve Board of that 
language in the Bank Holding Company 
Act. 

Mr. O’-MAHONEY. When was that? 

Mr: ROBERTSON. He wanted to put 
that into this bill, Then the Senator 
from Virginia saw what the whole busi- 
ness was. 

Mr. O°’MAHONEY. I keg the Senator 
to answer my question as to the timing. 


‘When did the Senator from Virginia dis- 


cover this trick? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia discovered it in the course of 
the hearings last February. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Last February? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Last month. 
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Mr. OMAHONEY. Last month? A 
month ago? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is the Senator 
from Virginia not aware that a year ago 
the Attorney General through his as- 
sistant at the head of the Antitrust 
Division, Mr. Barnes, testified before the 
Committee on the Judiciary in favor of 
the bill which the Senator calls the Cel- 
ler-O’Mahoney bill? I am not. entitled 
to any credit for the bill at all, because 
I did not. draft it. I merely conducted 
hearings upon it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Wyoming asked the Senator from Vir- 
ginia when he discovered he had over- 
reached himself in the bank holding 
company bill, prepared 3 years ago. I 
did not find out until the hearings last 
month what the meaning was of the 
wording we had put into the bank hold- 
ing company bill. It was a saving clause 
on the part of the Department of Justice, 
so that if they could ever get through the 
Congress the kind of bill with relation to 
which the Department testified before 
the Senator’s committee last spring, they 
could take this matter over. We turned 
thenr down; and the Senator will re- 
member the vote. Weturned them down 
in favor of the Fulbright bill. 

This is the same provision, and the 
Congress will turn it down again. If the 
Congress is going to turn it down again 
it should not be inserted into this bill as 
a. little so-called harmless amendment, 
which takes the essence from the bilt. _ 

Mr. O MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
from Virginia believe that there should 
not be a saving clause in the chapter 
of this bill dealing with the merger of 
bank-holding companies? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is trying to make it crystal clear 
that in accepting the saving clause he 
was led down a blind alley. He is not 
going to be led down a blind alley again. 
What. the Senator calls a saving clause 
is a little device to nullify the bank- 
merger provision in the banking bill. 
Let us not eall it a saving clause. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what the 
committee called it. The Senator ac- 
eepted it and brought it to the Senate. 
When did the Senator report the bill? 
The bill before me shows that. it. was re- 
ported to the Senate on March 4. What 
was the Senator doing between February 
and March 4, when he reported the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
certainly in the dark as to what. he dis- 
covered. If he was wrong the first time, 
he is right the seeond time. 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. The Senator says 
he discovered this in the last part of 
February, but he reported the bill on 
the 4th of March with the saving clause 


< in it. I ask only that we add another 


saving clause, so as to make certain we 
are not marching- down the avenue of 
monopoly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Seetion 7 of the 
Clayton Act is not applicable to bank 
mergers at all. 

CIlI——260 
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Mr. O"MAHONEY. I did not men- 
tion it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Whereas it is ap- 
plicable to holding companies and to the 
acquisition of banks by holding com- 
panies. It has no applicability here: 
There is no need whatsoever for it so 
far as the existing law under the Clayton 
Aet is concerned. If the Senator is an- 
ticipating changing the Clayton Act, 
then perhaps—— 

Mr. OMAHONEY. May I interrupt 
the Senator from Arkansas, since I have 
the floor? Now that I do not find any 
comfort among my Democratic friends 
on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I am going to walk over to the 
Republican side. [Laughter] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. . Is the Senator 
from Wyoming conceding defeat? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before the Senator 
from Wyoming erosses the floor to the 
other side of the aisle, I hope he wilt 
realize that there are a number of Demo- 
crats on the Committee on Banking and 
Currency who feel as he does, and who 
offered a similar amendment last. year, 
but who were voted down in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Wyoming well knows, the Senator from 
Illinois has an amendment which is even 
stronger than the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. I have merely side- 
tracked it for the moment, until the 
Senator from Wyoming can try cut his 
wings. If the Senator from Wyoming 
fails with his amendment, I am ready to 
go to bat with an even stronger amend- 
ment. 

I hope the Senator from Wyoming will 
not. go to the other side of the aisle. It 
ill hehooves an O’Mahoney to be on the 
other side. [ELaughter.] 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I do not know if 
St. Patrick was ever on the Republican 
side, but I am willing to stand here and 
make my speech, because now I shall 
make a speech which the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Brownell, 
made before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. ‘That is why I am on the 
Republican side; it is not because I am 
changing my position about monopoly. 
Neither is the Attorney General chang- 
ing his position about monopoly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from: Wyoming yield for one 
observation, before he makes the speech? 

Mr. MAHONEY. Iam always fear- 
ful when I yield to the smiling junior 
Senator from Tilinois. [Laughter:} 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to 
make certain that the Senator will not 
be too effective and too persuasive, I 
thought at the very outset I should divest 
him—— 

Mr. OMAHONEY. When the Senator 
says “him,” to whom does he refer? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I refer to my friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I thought I should divest him of any 
sense of comfort by telling him that. I 
share his sentiments up to the comma 
in the third Iine; but beyond that, cer- 
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tainly, E think the language would be 
bad law, it would be law by legislative 
fiat, to strike down every defense: that 
a person might wish to plead in a pend- 
ing action or any action which may be 
taken hereafter; and that would have to 
apply, of eourse, to any amendment to 
the proposed act, or to anything which 
might be recited in the so-called Pre- 
merger Act on whieh long hearings were 
held in the Committee on the Judiciary. 

If the act shall be amended, directly 
or indirectly, at some future time with 
the provisions of a premerger act, we 
shall by legislative fiat by striking down 
every defense which can be uttered in 
court in defending a ease, notwithstand- 
ing the rights which may be conferred 
hereunder or by any future amendment 
to the law. 

The mischievous words in the amend- 
ment are the words “hereafter” and 
“again.” Everything will go out the 
window. IE think it would be uncon- 
scionable for the Senate to agree to an 
amendment of that kind. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Now that I have 
yielded to the junior Senator from Il-. 
linois——. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONEY.. -I certainly do not 
think the Senator represents the Repub- 
licean policy with respect to antitrust 
and monopoly—in fact, I know he does 
not, because I serve with him on the 
Committee on the Judiciary; and I know 
he is an advocate of free enterprise: I 
am certain that when he campaigned 
for reelection in 1956, he made it clear 
to the citizens of Illinois that he was 
for free enterprise and the small-busi- 
hess men—those in Peoria and in other 
parts of the State of Hilinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
my friend yield now for the appropriate 
answer? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from IHinois? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Icannot deny my- 
self the. pleasure of yielding to the junior 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I attended every 
hearing on the premerger bill. Along 
toward the end of the hearings, and 
when the bill was under consideration by 
the full committee, the full committee 
offered an amendment which would 
have conferred power upon a merged 
corporation or both corporations to go 
before a United States district. judge to 
secure a declaratory judgment. on the 
merits of the case. 

The junior Senator from Ilinois 
speaks only for himself, but he must ad- 
vise the Senate that there were enough 
votes in the Committee on the Judiciary 
to write that proposal imto the pre- 
merger bill. 

My distinguished friend from Wyo- 
ming, if I can quote his words, said late 
aa day, “You have emasculated my 

I am speaking only for myself; I do 
not necessarily represent. the Republican 
viewpoint. But there were enough of us 
in the Committee on the Judiciary to 
write that kind of a proposal into the 
premerger Dill. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know not only 
that I hold the opinion that the Sen- 
ator’s amendment would have emascu- 
lated the bill, but I had the opinion of 
the Republican Attorney General, Mr. 
Brownell, and the Republican Assistant 
Attorney General, Mr. Barnes, who was 
at the head of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will my 
friend yield? 

Mr. O’-MAHONEY. I want to refer to 
the Brownell argument. The Senator is 
not -conducting a filibuster against the 
Attorney General, is he? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; I simply wish to 
round out the story, if my affable and 
gracious friend from Wyoming will yield. 
He was not only content to secure the 
views of the head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion in the Department of Justice, but he 
even brought him before the committee, 
and then brought me in, so that, along 
with his shock troops, he might persuade 
the humble junior Senator from Illinois. 
But the junior Senator from Illinois was 
not persuaded, notwithstanding the 
presence of those who came from the 
Department of Justice to point out the 
error of his ways. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from Illinois would 
never yield where his convictions were 
concerned. I would not charge that. 
But I do say that the Republican Attor- 
ney General of this administration is on 
the right side. 

I had better move over where I belong, 
if I speak for antitrust and antimonopoly 
legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I really would 
like to read one or two remarks of the 
Attorney General. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Wyoming declines to yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Ihaveinmy hand 
part 2 of the hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 85th 
Congress, 1st session, on a proposed bill 
to amend and revise the statutes govern- 
ing financial institutions and credit, 
January 28, 29, 30, and 31; February 1, 
4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 15, and 18. One of 
the latter days was the day upon which 
the junior Senator from Virginia discov- 
ered what was happening. From page 
1024, I quote the Attorney General: 

So much for this brief narration of deal- 
ings between this Department and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of how we are getting 
along with this first test of the bank holding 
company provisions; in other words, in the 
course of a consolidation under the Bank 
Holding Company Act. But I would say that, 
more broadly than this, the bit of history 
that I have outlined here suggests appro- 
priate roles for the Department of Justice 
and each banking agency in consideration 
of, not only holding company, but all bank 


mergers. And so we suggest that section 23 
should be amended— 


And that is what I am trying to do— 


therefore, specifically to require notice to 
the Attorney General and to enable him to 
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intervene, or at least offer his views, to the 
banking agency considering any bank 
merger. 

(3) Finally, beyond competitive standards 
and questions of intervention, section 23 
should be amended, again paralleling Bank 
Holding Company Act provisions, to include 
some antitrust savings clause. You will re- 
member that the Bank Holding Company 
Act and this pending committee print which 
is before you contains this provision: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be inter- 
preted or construed as approving any act, 
action, or conduct which is or has been or 
may be in violation of existing law, nor 
shall anything herein contained constitute 
a defense to any action, suit, or proceeding 
pending or hereafter instituted on account 
of any prohibited antitrust or monopolistic 
act, action, or conduct.” 

Now, we believe that this savings clause 
should apply to all bank mergers as it now 
does to formation of, or acquisition by, bank 
holding companies. Such application would 
carry out the proposal that was advanced by 
the Federal Reserve Board Chairman that— 


And then the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board was quoted. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to 
remind my distinguished friend that 
when the Attorney General of the United 
States was trying to draw an analogy be- 
tween bank holding companies and com- 
mercial banks, he was completely over- 
looking and ignoring the fact—as our 
distinguished colleague is also doing 
today—that the bank holding companies 
have the privilege of buying stock in 
banks, and that usually they acquire 
banks in that way. Buying bank stock 
comes under section 7 of the Clayton 
antitrust law. In the case of commer- 
cial banks which have merged their as- 
sets, there is a desire by some persons to 
bring the whole business of commercial 
banks under the antitrust laws in that 
way; and those who take that position 
are trying to use two entirely different 
situations as analagous, although they, 
are not at all analagous. 

I respectfully remind my colleague, 
who has quoted a Republican, that all the 
other Republicans in the administration 
took the opposite view, and were just as 
vehement in their opposition to the posi- 
tion of the Department of Justice as the 
Department of Justice was in favor of 
expanding its jurisdiction and grabbing 
this new power. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am perfectly well aware of the fact—and 
I think most of the other Members of 
Congress must be—that the mergers of 
banks crossing State lines are one of the 
most effective instruments in the hands 
of monopoly. The concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the Nation was built up 
by banks which controlled funds which 
they desired to loan to the combinations 
in the field of industry. If we examine 
the names of the boards of directors of 
banks and industries in the United 
States, we find bankers represented in 
the most important places in the man- 
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agement of concentrated industry which 
is creating the condition which makes 
the country cry out for aid for small 
business. 

Mr. President, I well remember that, 
when this administration began to act 
in accordance with its desire to balance 
the budget, it began to cut down appro- 
priations and to abolish bureaus. One 
of the bureaus it abolished was the Small 
Business Administration. It also abol- 
ished the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which probably had passed its 
usefulness; and no great protest was 
made against the liquidation of the RFC. 
It had made money for the Government, 
but the liquidation-was regarded as sat- 
isfactory. However, that was not so in 
the case of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Scarcely 3 months had passed 
after the Small Business Administration 
was abolished before the administration 
sponsored a bill to establish another 
Small Business Administration, by 
which loans are being made to small 
business because, through the concen- 
tration of big banks and big mergers, the 
small businesses are unable to obtain 
the loans they need in order to support 
new industries in the respective States 
of the Members of this body. I dare 
say that every member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee has, in his 
files, appeals from his own constituents, 
requesting, somehow, someway, that 
business loans be made available to their 
small groups. 

I have seen Members of the Senate 
rise upon the floor and submit resolu- 
tions, which they have received from 
their local chambers of commerce, ask- 
ing that Congress or the Government do 
something for small business. But 
here we are haggling over a saving 
clause which already is in the bill. The 
only defense against doing what the 
Attorney General requests is that those 
who are in opposition did not see the 
saving clause when it was put in, a year 
ago. What does this situation mean? 
Does it mean that those who are resist- 
ing this amendment believe that insofar 
as the banks are concerned the antitrust 
laws should be repealed? Mr. Presi- 
dent, there can be no other explanation 
of their stand. Let the RECORD so show. 

Mr. President, on the question of 
agreeing to this amendment, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
STENNIS in the chair). 
cient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


(Mr. 
Is there a suffi- 


Aiken Carlson Dworshak 
Allott Carroll Eastland 
Anderson Case, N. J. Ellender 
Barrett Case, S. Dak. Ervin 
Beall Chavez Flanders 
Bennett Church Frear 
Bible Clark Fulbright 
Blakley Cooper Goldwater 
Bridges Cotton Gore 
Bush Curtis Green 
Byrd Dirksen Hayden 
Capehart Douglas Hennings 
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Hickenlooper _ Martin Iowa Russell , 
Hill Martin, Pa. Saltonstalt 
Holland McCarthy Schoeppel 
Hruska McClellan Scott 
Humphrey McNamara Smathers 
Ives Monroney Smith, Maine 
Jackson Morse Smith, N. J. 
Javits Morton Sparkman 
Jenner Mundt Stennis 
Johnson, Tex. Neuberger Talmadge 
Johnston, S.C. O'Mahoney Thurmond 
Kefauver Pastore Thye 

Kerr Payne Watkins 
Kuchel Potter Wiley 
Lausche Purtell Williams. 
Long. Revercomb Young 
Magnuson Robertson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming wish to re- 
new his request for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator yielded the floor when he sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum, but the 
Chair recognizes the - Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I thank the Chair. 

I desire to ask for yeas and nays on 
my amendment; and in order that that 
may be made clear to Senators who have 
responded to the call, and who were not 
present when my amendment was of- 
fered, I wish to say that the pending bill 
retains, in the chapter dealing with bank 
holding companies, the precise saving 
clause which I desire to add to title III 
of the hill, which has to do with the 
merger of Federal Deposit banks. 

The Attorney General has supported— 
and, indeed, suggested—the amendment 
which I offer, which merely provides, in 
the language of paragraph 61, on page 
146, chapter 9, of the bank holding com- 
pany bill, as follows: 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be interpreted or construed as approving any 
act, action, or conduct which is or has been 
or may be in violation of existing law, nor 
shall anything contained in this chapter con- 
stitute a defense to any action, suit, or pro- 
ceeding pending or hereafter instituted on 
account of any prohibited antitrust or mo- 
nopolistic act, action, or conduct. 


That is the precise language reported 
by the committee, which I desire to add 
to section 23 of title III. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall not consume much time. I should 
like to say first, before I explain the 
significance of the amendment, that I 
agree with much of what the Senator 
from Wyoming has said about mergers in 
the industrial field. However, it has no 
application whatever to the subject un- 
der consideration. Also, the place in the 

- bill where the language presently ap- 
pears has no application to the merger of 
banks. It has application in that in- 
stance only to the acquisition of banks 
by a bank holding company. Section 7 
of the Clayton Act applies at present to 
bank holdmg companies that acquire 
stock in banks. It does not apply to 
banks, because banks. themselves are 
prohibited from the acquisition of shares 
in other banks. 
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Mr. President, the effect of the amend- 
ment. proposed by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHonsey] would be 
that any bank merger approved by the 
Comptroller of the Curreney, the Federal 
Reserve Board, or the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation would be subject 
to subsequent review by the Justice De- 
partment. I am not quite sure what the 
Senator has in mind in proposing this 
amendment 

The existing antitrust. laws have never 
been. used to stop a bank merger. Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act are applicable to bank mergers, but 
the Justice Department has. never pro- 
eeeded against a bank merger pursuant 
to its provisions. Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Aet applies only to bank mergers 
through stock acquisitions and, as we 
all know, banks merge through asset ac- 
quisition rather than through stock ac- 
quisition. Thus, at the present time the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act are 
completely ineffectual in dealing with 
bank mergers; and, of course, that is 
the reason we have placed the new bank- 
merger provision in this bill. 

One of the reasons why there have 
been so many bank mergers, about which 
the Senator from Wyoming complains, is 
that there has been no provision in bank 
legislation to require consideration of the 
eompetitive factors. That is why the 
bill contains the provision now found 
in it. 

Thus, so far as existing law goes, this 
proposed: saving clause does not seem to 
have any meaning. I should mention 
that there was good reason for adding a 
similar provision to the Bank Holding 
Company Aet, since bank holding com- 
panies do acquire banks through the ac- 
quisition of stock, and, therefore, are 
subject to the Clayton Act. 

I am afraid that if this provision is 
adopted, it. will be construed as an ex- 
pression of opinion by the Senate in fa- 
vor of future legislation giving authority 
to the Justice Department to regulate 
bank mergers under the Clayton Act. 
Certainly, if that is the intent of the 
Senator from Wyoming, I am opposed to 
the amendment and want.to have no part 
of it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me complete 
this paragraph, and then I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Because I believe in passing this bill 
we are settling the question of the regu- 
lation of bank mergers and that there 
is no need for additional legislation on 
the subject. If the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment is adopted, it could be argued that 
its purpose is to lay the groundwork for 
future legislation to give the Justice De- 
partment a veto power over all bank 
mergers approved by the banking super- 
visory agencies. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am opposed 
to the O’Mahoney amendment because 
under existing law it serves no useful pur- 
pose and it might have serious conse- 
quences in connection with future legis- 
lation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming for a question. Ido 
not yield the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
not following my example when I yield- 
ed for many speeches. However, I do 
not quarrel with him. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
couple of questions. 

Did I correctly understand the Sen- 
ator to say that the antitrust laws do 
not apply to bank mergers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Clayton Act, 
section 7, does not. apply. 

Mr. MAHONEY. The Senator did 
not. answer my question. I think the 
antitrust laws include the Sherman Act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Sherman Act 
applies; but during all the time the 
Sherman Act has been on the books. it 
has never once been applied by the De- 
partment of Justice to a bank merger. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That may have 
been due to the laxity of the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not under- 
stand why the Senator is so eager to 
have the Department of Justice enter 
this field, when it has been so lax. Why 
does the Senator think it. would do such 
a fine job? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
wish to have me answer that question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My answer is 
simply this: The Committee on Banking 
and Currency refused even to place a 
provision in the bill—though the At- 
torney General requested it—which 
would provide for requesting his opinion 
upon a bank merger before. it could be 
approved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the Sherman 
Act—— 

Mr. O°"MAHONEY. The bill which the 
committee has reported, together with 
the debate which is now being conducted 
by the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], and the Senator from 
Arkansas, all indicate that it is not de- 
sired to have antitrust. laws apply to 
bank mergers. That is why I desire the 
yeas and nays on my amendment. We 
know, do we not, that mergers are de- 
stroying independent enterprise? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Wyoming made a great speech on that 
subject. It has nothing whatever to do 
with bank mergers. 

As we know, banks are not in the same 
class as industrial enterprises. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming cited the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and other ex- 
amples. We have regulatory agencies 
for the banks. We do not, as a matter 
of public policy, say that we want the 
highest. degree of competition in the 
banking field. On the contrary, under 
the existing laws, we direct the Comp- 
troller to be very careful in granting 
charters for new banks because we do 
not wish him to grant charters which 
would result in destroying the effective- 
ness of existing banks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We do not have 
the same philosophy with regard to banks 
that we have with respect to an ordinary 
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corporation. All this bill does is to keep 
the regulation of banks within the estab- 
lished banking supervisory agencies. 

Mr. ROBERTSON and Mr. 
O’MAHONEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
Senator from Virginia; then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that the language contained in the pend- 
ing bill is the same as that contained in 
the so-called Fulbright bill, which the 
Senate passed last year by a large ma- 
jority? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that during the committee’s considera- 
tion of the issue this year, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the FDIC, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency were emphatically 
in favor of the Fulbright bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not also a 
fact that the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and bankers generally, as shown 
by letters placed in the Recorp this 
morning, approve the bill as written? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that the pending amendment was not 
brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee when we were considering the 
bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What did the 
Comptroller of the Currency say to the 
committee after the O'Mahoney amend- 
ment was offered? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have a letter 
from the Comptroller of the Currency. 
It is a 2-page letter. He is strenuously 
opposed to the amendment. I intend to 
read a few paragraphs from the letter, 
and then ask to have the entire letter 
placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. O’MAHONEY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois; and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O)MAHONEY. I should like to 
get my question into the RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The premerger bill, 
after lengthy testimony during the 
previous Congress, was inspired by the 
so-called merger in New York City. 
Banks were included. Bankers, through 
their association, came before the com- 
mittee, and said they had no objection 
whatever to being amenable to the mo- 
nopoly and antitrust laws; but they 
wanted the normal supervisory agencies 
in Government to supervise them, rather 
than being put under the Department of 
Justice. That is precisely the case here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what the 
bill as written does. That is not the case 
with the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. 
I yield now to the Senator from Wyoming 
for a question. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is the Senator 
from Arkansas aware of the opinion 
expressed by the Attorney General of the 
United States when he appeared before 
the committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have heard the 
Senator from Wyoming read it in ex- 
tenso. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator has 
heard only a very small part. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I could say to the 
Senator from Wyoming that we engaged 
in a very similar debate on the floor last 
year. I simply do not agree with the 
Senator that the merging of banks 
should be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice. I do not 
believe that the same competitive cri- 
teria that are applied to commercial 
enterprises should apply to banks. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Am I to under- 
stand that the Senator is of the opinion 
that the Sherman Act should not apply 
to the merger of banks? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is a very 
academic question. It is quite all right, 
so far as I am concerned, to leave it as 
it is now. The Sherman Act has been 
on the books for about 60 years, I be- 
lieve, and during that time not one 
Attorney General, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, has ever applied that act to bank 
mergers. 

Banks are regulated by the agencies 
which are established for that purpose. 
These agencies must take into considera- 
tion a great many things which are not 
particularly appropriate when consider- 
ing the merger of two steel companies 
or two oil companies or two automobile 
companies. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is the Senator 
not aware of the fact that last year 
when the Bank Holding Company Act 
was under consideration the Bank of 
America, for one, engaged in a farflung 
enterprise all over the United States by 
buying into other banks before the hold- 
ing-company bill became law? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the Sen- 
ator is referring to the Transamerica 
Corp. 

Mr. MAHONEY. Perhaps it was the 
Transamerica Corp. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. ‘That was done, 
was it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In the Senator’s 
mind, does not that indicate that there 
was a desire on the part of that par- 
ticular institution to merge banks all 
over the country under its own manage- 
ment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is why we 
passed the Bank Holding Company Act. 
I do not see that that has anything to 
do with the pending bill. The Senator’s 
proposed amendment is contained in the 
Bank Holding Company Act. We are 
confronted with a different situation at 
the present time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Virginia has told the Senate in his argu- 
ment today that the saving clause would 
not have gotten into that bill if he had 
awakened to it in time. Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas share that opinion? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not ques- 
tion that is particularly pertinent so 
far as the present argument is concerned. 
They are entirely different cases. Actu- 
ally, the Clayton Act does apply in the 
case of holding-company acquisitions of 
bank stock. It does not apply to banks. 
The Senator knows that banks are pro- 
hibited from buying shares of stock of 
other banks. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator may 
or may not know that only a few years 
ago I introduced a bill in the Senate, 
and a similar bill was introduced in the 
other House, to repair the gaping hole 
in the Clayton Act, by which mergers, 
which were prohibited by the purchase 
of stock, were permitted by the purchase 
of assets. Does the Senator not know 
that under the law, a merger may take 
place by the purchase of assets, letting 
the corporate charter stand unaffected? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under the pend- 
ing bill, if the Comptroller believes the 
merger would unduly lessen competition, 
he would disapprove it. 

Mr. O)7MAHONEY. What is the dif- 
ference between unduly and substan- 
tially? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The two are dif- 
ferent. The word “substantially,” fol- 
lowing the interpretations of the Clay- 
ton Act, would have a different impact 
upon a merger. It would be interpreted 
much more arbitrarily, because of past 
court decisions. I believe the banking 
agencies should have the discretion 
which we intend to give them through 
the use of the word “unduly.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Was it the inten- 
tion of the Senator, by using the word 
“unduly,” to make it easier for banks to 
merge? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would not neces- 
Sarily make it easier, but it would give 
the Comptroller greater flexibility, be- 
cause in many instances—— 

Mr. O°’MAHONEY. How wouldit grant 
him greater flexibility? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In many cases, al- 
though a merger might cause a substan- 
tial lessening of competition, the Comp- 
troller may still feel that the banks 
should be merged. An example would be 
where one of the banks probably would 
fail otherwise. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Arkansas, I take it, is of the opinion that 
a little merger is all right. Is that cor- 
rect? í 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I am of the 
opinion that we have established the 
Office of Comptroller of the Currency, 
the FDIC, and the Federal ‘Reserve 
Board, to supervise our banks. Banks 
have a fiduciary relationship to the pub- 
lic, which industrial corporations do not 
have. After the disastrous period in the 
early 1930’s, when the banks were closed 
and so many of them went out of busi- 
ness, we established a type of supervision 
over banking that we do not have over 
industry generally. I believe that if the 
Comptroller and the Federal Reserve 
Board and the FDIC do their duty, they 
will not permit mergers which are not 
justified. 

I may say that I, for one, have just as 
much confidence in the Comptroller of 
the Currency to do effective work as I 
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have in the Department of Justice. The 
Department of Justice has had the power 
to act for 60 years, but in that time it 
has not applied the Sherman Act to one 
bank merger. So I ask the Senator from 
Wyoming why he is suddenly so fond of 
the Department of Justice? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is because the 
merger fever is just beginning to be rec- 
ognized. Does the Senator take the posi- 
tion that the Sherman antitrust law 
should not apply? Iam sure he does not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I take the position 
that the provision as written in this bill 
for the control of bank mergers affords 
a better way to control them than any- 
thing we now have. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The 
wants to control bank mergers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As provided in the 
proposed legislation, I do. I am for that 
provision and I am against the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. O°-MAHONEY. That is very clear, 
but not convincing, I may say. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. KEFAUVER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to qualify myself to ask the question 
I am about to propound by the following 
statement: I have received a telegram 
from the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York, in which tele- 
gram he urges me to vote against any 
amendment to the section now under 
consideration, and to support the section 
as is. f 

The question I have is, Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas opposes the amendment because 
he feels there is built into the section 
itself an antitrust law, that it is to be 
administered by agencies of Government 
charged with the regulation of banks, 
and that he does not wish to transfer 
that authority, by virtue of this amend- 
ment, to some other agency of Govern- 
ment to administer another antitrust law 
not concerned with mergers and con- 
solidations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In a general sense 
the Sehator has stated my position cor- 
rectly. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment with this qualification: The 
amendment does not presently put 
the banks under the Department of 
Justice, but it is believed, the amend- 
ment is preparatory to a move to put 
banks under the Department of Justice. 
Under existing law, the amendment is 
meaningless unless it has the meaning 
ascribed to it by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] a moment ago, which 
is certainly neither a proper nor an ap- 
propriate meaning. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it possible that if 
this amendment should be adopted, after 
the Comptroller of the Currency or the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Re- 
serve System had approved a merger or a 
consolidation, the Attorney General 
could then invoke the power he has not 
exercised for years under the Sherman 
Act, and nevertheless seek to undo the 
merger or consolidation despite the find- 
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ing of another Government agency that 
it was perfectly proper? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If this amendment 
should be agreed to, I think the effect 
would be to reserve to the Attorney Gen- 
eral such a veto power, if he should be 
given authority over bank mergers in 
some future law. 

Mr. JAVITS. I Should like to point 
out that when I was Attorney General 
of New York, which is a position I held 
quite recently, the banking superintend- 
ent there had the power to approve mer- 
gers, the same power proposed to be given 
to the Comptroller of the Currency under 
the bill. The banking superintendent 
always coordinated with me, though 
there was doubt whether, under our an- 
titrust laws, I could have done anything 
about it. We found that there were 
mergers which were absolutely essential 
to bring banking service to small com- 
munities. The banks, either for lack of 
business or because they did not have 
capital adequate to meet the growing 
meed, would have found it necessary 
to deprive the community of service if 
we had not permitted the merger. 

We also found—which is important in 
connection with this situation—that if 
we had not agreed that such applicants 


' would have to face only one regulatory 


agency, to wit, the superintendent and 
Attorney General combined, and if they 
had had to run two hurdles, they would 
not have made progress at all. 

I should like to have the comments 
of the Senator from Arkansas in the light 
of the contents of this telegram. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
described the main purpose of the lan- 
guage the bill now contains, providing 
for the procedure to be followed. There 
are cases in which mergers are clearly 
for the benefit of particular communities, 
although they may substantially lessen 
competition within the meaning of the 
word as used in the Clayton Act. That 
is why we have used the new language, 
and why we also leave the control with- 
in the regulatory agencies. The bill 
permits the Comptroller of the Currency 
to confer with the Attorney General if 
he wishes. We simply do not make it 
mandatory, and we do not wish to give 
the Attorney General any veto power. 
If there is some question of policy in- 
volved, then the banking agencies may 
get the view of the Attorney General. 
We do not prohibit consultation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. What concerns me is 
the fact that the Comptroller of the Cur. 
rency has never disapproved mergers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In none of our 
laws relating to banks, have we indicated 
that he should take competitive factors 
into consideration. That is why we have 
this provision in the pending bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Comptroller has 
the discretionary authority to act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the Congress 
has never indicated he should disap- 
prove a merger because it might lessen 
competition. 

Mr. JACKSON. Perhaps not on that 
specific ground. But, as a matter of 
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fact, he is approving mergers right and 
left, is he not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He is certainly 
under the impression that he has no au- 
thority to disapprove a merger on com- 
petitive grounds. That is why he ap- 
proved them. 

Mr. JACKSON. Perhaps not on that 
ground; but the point is that he is ap- 
proving them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. The record will show, 
I think, that very few mergers have been 
turned down, if any. The record will 
show that one after another, regardless 
of the size, has been approved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
wishes to make a comparison, I point out 
that there is on the books a law which 
expressly covers mergers; that is, the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Did the At- 
torney General of the United States ever 
bring any suit to stop a bank merger? 
There is no comparable provision in 
banking legislation. That is the point. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to finish this 
one thought. I should like to refer to 
page 1028 of the committee hearings in 
connection with the interrogations by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DouvcLas], which appear at 
the top of that page. I read: 

Senator DovcLas. I notice the very able 
Deputy Comptroller is here. I wonder if he 
could give us information on this point? 

Senator ROBERTSON. The Chair recognizes 
Mr. Jennings if he wishes to answer the 
question. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The number of bank mer- 
gers approved by the Comptroller during 
1956 numbered 105. Through the first 6 
months of 1956, State superintendents 
approved about 54. 

Senator DoucLtas. How many were disap- 
proved? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not have those figures 
in my mind. I do not know for the State 
banking departments. 

Senator Doveras. How many were disap- 
proved by the Comptroller? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I would say 3 or 4. 


There is the problem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Senator 
wish to have the Comptroller disapprove 
a merger on a ground which is not pro- 
vided in the law? 

Mr. JACKSON. Why is he taking 
affirmative action to approve them? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He is requested to 
approve a merger. 

Mr. JACKSON. Why could he not 
make it clear that a merger is not in the 
interest of good banking? If he is tak- 
ing affirmative action to approve, ob- 
viously he is acting with authority. 
Otherwise, why is authority needed? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator at- 
tempting to tell the Senate that heads 
of bureaus should adopt any policy which 
comes to their minds and take action 
thereon, without one line in the law au- 
thorizing such action. Does the Senator 
think they ought to do that? I have 
never heard of such a policy. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the Comptroller 
has the authority. to approve, does that 
not also imply the authority to disap- 
prove? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly he has 
it, but only on grounds provided in the 
law. 

Mr. JACKSON. Apparently he could 
not find grounds. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing 
in the law indicating he should disap- 
prove on the ground of lessening com- 
petition. 

Mr. JACKSON. Are there grounds 
only to approve? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are many 
criteria to be taken into consideration, 
but that a merger might lessen competi- 
tion is not one of the grounds set forth 
in the law. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I notice, at page 
1012 of the hearings, that Mr. Gidney, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, when he 
was testifying before the House Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with regard to H. R. 5948, 
introduced by Representative CELLER—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
refer to hearings before the Committee 
on the Judiciary? I do not believe those 
are the hearings I have. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I propose to read 
from part 2 of the hearings of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Part 2? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Page 1012. 

Mr. Brownell, who had been talking 
about the application of section 7 to 
banks, made this statement: 

Endorsing this view, the Comptroller of 
the Currency— 


That is Mr. Gidney, 
stand—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I read Mr. Brow- 
nell’s statement: 


Endorsing this view, the Comptroller of 
the Currency stated before the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee (Subcommittee No. 5): 

“We are in accord with the general pur- 
pose of H. R. 5948 (amending Clayton Act 
sec. 7 to cover bank assets, as it now does 
bank-stock acquisitions). We have no ob- 
jection to the principle that the acquisition 
of one bank by another through purchase, 
merger, or consolidation should not be per- 
mitted if the effect of the acquisition may 
be substantially to lessen competition. It is 
no less important to have competition in 
banking, when this can be done soundly, 
as it is in other fields of commerce and 
industry.” 


Apparently the Comptroller of the 
Currency feels that section 7 ought to 
be applied to assets. In his testimony 
before the House committee, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency disagreed with 
the position taken by the junior Senator 
from Arkansas here today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator was 
not here a moment ago. I hold in my 
hand a letter dated March 20, 1957, 
signed by Mr. Ray M. Gidney, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, which I shall 
be glad to read. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam familiar with 
the letter; but I am referring to what 
he testified. 


as I under- 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is referred 
to was not Mr. Gidney’s testimony. 
That was the language of Mr. Brown- 
ell. There is no question about Mr. 
Gidney’s position. 

This letter is his latest expression on 
the matter. I am not able to go back 
and run down the heritage of Mr. 
Brownell’s testimony; Mr. Brownell will 
have to do that. But I can assure the 
Senator from Tennessee that there is 
not the slightest doubt about the posi- 
tion of Mr. Gidney. He is opposed to 
this amendment; he is for the bill as 
written by the committee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam sure that Mr. 
Brownell felt that his testimony before 
the House committee was the view of 
the administration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the Sen- 
ator’s belief, but it has no bearing upon 
the position of Mr. Gidney at the present 
time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I notice on page 
1011, about the middle of the page, that 
Mr. Brownell, in testifying as to whether 
the section 7 criteria ought to be applied 
to the merger of banks, so far as the sales 
and purchases of capital stock were con- 
cerned, said this: 

To detail this point, the President, in his 
economic report sent to Congress within 
the month, has reiterated the need for, as 
he put it, “Extension of Federal regulation 
to cover bank mergers by asset as well as by 
stock acquisition.” Similarly, Gov. J. L. 
Robertson, of the Board of Governors of the 


Federal Reserve System, stated last ses- 
sion. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. This bill does do 
that. It covers the acquisition of assets. 
The only difference is that it is not the 
Attorney General, really—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me finish my 
question. 


Similarly, Gov. J. L. Robertson, of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, stated last session before the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee considering like 
legislation: “The Board favors the objective 
of this legislation.” 


This is the question I wish to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas: The bill the 
President was talking about in his eco- 
nomic report to Congress, and the bill 
which Governor Robertson, of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Board was talking about when he said 
the Board favored the objective of the 
proposed legislation, was the bill before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
under which, in the first place, banks 
were to be included under the asset pro- 
vision of section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
and the Attorney General would have 
some jurisdiction in connection there- 
with. So it seems that the President, 
the Board of Governors, and apparently, 
at that time, at least, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, were all in favor of the 
provisions of that bill, which was H. R. 
5948. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
wishes to look at page 824, he will find 
Mr. Gidney’s recent testimony before 
our committee. Mr. Robertson also 
testified before our committee. In fact, 
all the banking agencies testified before 
our committee, and they all support the 
bill as reported by the committee. I do 
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not know whether that will satisfy the 
Senator from Tennessee or not, but that 
is the fact of the matter. 

When the Senator says he quotes the 
banking officials as approving the ob- 
jective, that is a very general statement. 
But to be specific, in the hearings be- 
fore our committee, all the banking 
agencies approved and endorsed the bill 
as written. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania correct in his as- 
sumption that if the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming is defeated and 
the bill is passed in the form recom- 
mended by the committee, the inevitable 
effect will be to weaken substantially 
the present restraints on bank mergers 
imposed by the antitrust laws? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
not correct at all in such an assumption. 
There are no present restraints on bank 
mergers. This bill will put a restraint 
on mergers. It will direct the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the FDIC, and 
the Federal Reserve Board to take into 
consideration whether or not a merger 
will unduly lessen competition. There is 
at present no such requirement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Would not the 
O’Mahoney amendment place another 
restraint on mergers? 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true—and I 
may be in error—that at present any 
bank merger which substantially lessens 
competition and tends to create a 
monopoly is in violation of existing law? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor -has in mind the Sherman Act, which 
has been on the statute books for over 
60 years. There has never been a sin- 
gle bank merger case brought under it. 
Also under existing law, the Clayton Act 
does not have any application, because 
banks are not permitted to purchase the 
stock of other banks. 

Mr. CLARK. But under existing law, 
the test as to whether a merger is or is 
not illegal is whether there is substantial 
competition, and not whether the merg- 
er merely unduly tends to lessen com- 
petition or create a monopoly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think “to sub- 
stantially lessen” is the criterion used 
under the Clayton Act. That is a little 
different from the language contained 
in the Sherman Act. 

Mr. CLARK. The committee amend- 
ment would make a substantial change, 
would it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There has been 
no restraint whatever on bank mergers. 

Mr. CLARK. But the application is 
there if the Attorney General chooses to 
exercise it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
talking about some purely academic, un- 
realistic situation. What the committee 
is trying to do is to get a bill which will 
put a real inhibition on bank mergers. 
What the Senator from Pennsylvania 
apparently wishes to do is to preserve 
the status quo, in which we all agree 
there is no inhibition at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask the attention 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. Iam 
of the opinion that the Senator from 
Arkansas is correct in his statement that 
the present law contains a tremendous 
loophole with reference to mergers. But 
I ask the Senator from Arkansas if it 
is not true that the Attorney General 
said, first, that he would be pleased to 
have some control over this matter, but 
ended by saying that he would like to 
have at least the right of notification 
and the privilege of looking into the mat- 
ter, in the same language provided in 
the Bank Holding Company Act. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
whether he said that or not. There is 
nothing to prohibit the banking agen- 
cies from consulting with him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He ended his 
statement by saying, in effect, “Give me 
at least that much.” 

The question I wish to ask is, Does the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming do that? Is that, in effect, 
what it does? As I understand, it does 
not give the Attorney General the right 
to have the final say, but it does give him 
the right of notice in order that he may 
look into the question to see if a legal 
question is involved before the merger 
is actually effected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I submit that the 
Senator is quite in error. I do not see 
anything in the language which so in- 
dicates. There is nothing in the lan- 
guage to indicate that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me 
there is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would be inter- 
ested to know what there is in the lan- 
guage that indicates that. It does not 
mention the Attorney General. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me read the 
amendment: 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall be 
interpreted or construed as approving any 
act, action, or conduct which is or has been 
or may be in violation of existing law, nor 
shall anything contained in this chapter 
constitute a defense to any action, suit, or 
proceeding pending or hereafter instituted 
on account of any prohibited antitrust or 
monopolistic act, action, or conduct. 


It is true the amendment says nothing 
about notice; but at least it seeks to pre- 
serve the status quo, insofar as the Attor- 
ney General is concerned. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think Mr. Gid- 
ney’s letter sets forth what the amend- 
ment seeks to do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Let me refer to the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas] at the hearing. I recall 
the testimony of the Attorney General; 
I was present at the time. I am not 
sure whether the chairman of the full 
committee was present on that particu- 
lar occasion. But I must say that the 
testimony of the Attorney General made 
quite an impression upon me, certainly 
insofar as he asked for the same right or 
notice that is provided for in the Bank 
Holding Company Act. 
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I read from that part of the hearing: 

Senator DoucLas. You are merely asking to 
be heard or be given the right—— 

Mr. BROWNELL. Given our day in court, so 
to speak. 

Senator Doucias. That would require prior 
notification to you as well as the regulatory 
agency? 

Mr. BROWNELL. That is right. And that 
is the end procedure we worked out in this 
instance under the bank holding company 
provisions. 


From that testimony, it seems to me 
that. it might be implied that that is the 
purpose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not set 
forth in the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But certainly it 
seems to me that the request the Attor- 
ney General made—namely, that he 
merely be given notice—was a reasonable 
one, and that an amendment to that 
effect should be agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But that has 
nothing to do with the amendment which 
is now before the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I admit that the 
pending amendment says nothing about 
notice. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The pending 
amendment has nothing whatever to do 
with that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the amend- 
ment seeks to preserve the status quo, 
insofar as pleading a defense is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent Mr. Gidney from 
calling up Mr. Brownell, or to prevent 
Mr. Brownell from calling up Mr. Gidney. 
Certainly I would not approve giving Mr. 
Brownell any veto power in this field. 
Suddenly almost everyone seems to he 
greatly and favorably impressed by the 
views of the Attorney General. Why has 
not the Attorney General brought some 
action under the Sherman Antitrust Act? 
If Senators think the Attorney General 
has so sterling a character and is doing 
so wonderful a job in enforcing these 
laws, why has not he taken some action 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me point out 
that about 2 years ago Judge Barnes, who 
was the head of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, called atten- 
tion, when testifying before the Banking 
and Currency Committee, to this loop- 
hole in the Clayton Act, in the case of 
banks which are acquired by means of 
the acquisition of their assets; and he 
asked for the enactment of appropriate 
legislation. As a matter of fact, in that 
connection I introduced a bill; and, as I 
recall, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] introduced a bill, and other 
Senators introduced similar bills, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why did he not 
proceed under the provisions of the Sher- 
man Act? He did not have to resort to 
the Clayton Act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I presume that in 
every one of those cases—the Senator 
from Arkansas will recall that there were 
several cases last year and several years 
ago, and that they were the subject of 
considerable interest throughout the 
country—the mergers were effected þe- 
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fore the Attorney General knew about 
them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Alabama refer to cases in New 
York? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, is 
the Senator from Alabama saying that 
the Attorney General would not know of 
a merger, such as the one in the case of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, before such 
action was taken? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suppose so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And is that why 
the Senator from Alabama favors the 
amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The desire is to 
have the Attorney General have notice, 
rather than not to have any knowledge 
of the situation. The desire is for the 
Attorney General to have notice of it, so 
he will be able to check on it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator has 
made quite a point in reference to Mr. 
Brownell. Is it not true that Mr. Brow- 
nell testified before the committee that 
section 1, which is the section applicable 
to a situation of this kind, and is a pro- 
vision against restraints in trade, applies 
only to such mergers in the banking 
field, and that therefore under section 1 
of the Clayton Act it is very question- 
able whether he has a sufficient basis for 
proceeding against these mergers, and 
that he definitely needs to have the Clay- 
ton Act test applied to banks as well as 
to other corporations, in order to prevent 
such mergers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We went over this 
last year. I, for one, am not willing to 
subject the banking industry to the cri- 
teria of the Clayton Act—or to the su- 
pervision of the Attorney General—not 
only the present Attorney General, but 
any Attorney General. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield to 
me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Has not the 
Court’s interpretation of the Clayton Act 
been such that if one bank would be per- 
mitted to merge with another bank, the 
second bank would have to be practically 
bankrupt? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
The criterion of “substantial lessening” is 
not.one which I regard as appropriate for 
banks, 

What amazes me is that Senators who 
oppose this section of the bill profess to 
be interested in stopping mergers. Why 
such Senators quarrel about inserting 
this provision in the bill—and this sec- 
tion is certainly a step in the right di- 
rection—is more than I can understand. 
Their position on this matter amazes me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not opposed 
to section 23. I think itis good. But I 
believe this amendment should be added 
as an additional provision. That would 
make the section much better. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The amendment 
would seem to nullify section 23. Let me 
read the considered opinion of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who is the top 
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Official in our Government who deals 
with national banks: 


The proposed amendment is a savings 
clause which would prevent section 23 from 
being used as a defense in any antitrust 
litigation. Since section 23 applies to bank 
mergers consummated by asset acquisitions 
which are not now subject to the Clayton Act 
the adoption of the savings clause at this 
time would appear to be, for practical pur- 
poses, meaningless. 


The Clayton Act does not apply to 
them now, so the amendment would ap- 
pear to be meaningless as of the present 
time. 

I read further from the letter of the 
Comptroller of the Currency: 


We are disturbed, however, at the impli- 
cations which might arise from its adoption 
by the Senate. At the time of introducing 
the amendment Senator O’MAHONEY stated 
that there is now pending before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary a bill to amend 
the Clayton Act, which would have the effect 
of bringing bank mergers under the applica- 
tion of section 7 of the Clayton Act, and that 
the purpose of adopting the antitrust savings 
clause would be to insure that further con- 
sideration of bills which would subject all 
bank mergers to section 7 of the Clayton Act 
could be contemplated by the Judiciary 
Committee. As you know, the Treasury De- 
partment is opposed to amendment of sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act in such a way as 
to make that section applicable to bank 
mergers, but jointly with the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
proposed the language now incorporated in 
section 23 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act as an alternative proposal. This lan- 
guage is identical with S. 3911 of the 84th 
Congress which was passed by the Senate 
during 1956, but too late to be acted upon by 
the House of Representatives. Our reasons 
for favoring this approach have been fully 
stated both before your committee and be- 
fore Senator O’MAHONEY’s committee. 

It would be anomalous, in our view, for the 
Senate to adopt section 23 and subsequently 
to amend section 7 of the Clayton Act to 
make that section applicable to bank merg- 
ers, since these two sections would be in- 
consistent with each other in addition to 
overlapping. They are, indeed, alternative 
proposals and adoption of one would seem 
to preclude action on the other. 


That is the point, Mr. President. I 
am opposed to turning over this matter 
to the Department of Justice, under the 
criteria of the Clayton Act. I think that 
would be inappropriate—so inappropri- 
ate, in fact, that it would not work. 
Therefore, even if the amendment were 
adopted and were enacted into law, it 
would fall into disuse, just as has oc- 
curred in many instances in the case of 
the Sherman Act. 

In view of my position on this mat- 
ter—and I know that many other Mem- 
bers of the Senate are likewise opposed 
to the amendment—I wish to state that 
if Senators insist upon destroying the 
effect of this section of the bill, and if 
they insist upon relying upon the Clay- 
ton Act, they will wind up with nothing 
effective. So Senators must make their 
choice. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have said about all I wish to say on this 
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subject. I think it is about time for the 
Senate to vote. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter from the 
Comptroller of the Currency be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 20, 1957. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: You have requested 
that we advise you of our views on the 
amendment proposed by Senator O’MAHONEY 
to S. 1451. This amendment would add at 
the end of section 23 of title III, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, the following: 

“Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be interpreted or construed as approving any 
act, action, or conduct which is or has been 
or may be in violation of existing law, nor 
shall anything contained in this chapter 
constitute a defense to any action, suit, or 
proceeding pending or hereafter instituted 
on account of any prohibited antitrust or 
monopolistic act, action, or conduct.” 

The proposed amendment is a savings 
clause which would prevent section 23 from 
being used as a defense in any antitrust 
litigation. Since section 23 applies to bank 
mergers consummated by asset acquisitions 
which are not now subject to the Clayton 
Act the adoption of the savings clause at this 
time would appear to be, for practical pur- 
poses, meaningless. 

We are disturbed, however, at the impli- 
cations which might arise from its adoption 
by the Senate. At the time of introducing 
the amendment Senator O’MaHoNnEy stated 
that there is now pending before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary a bill to 
amend the Clayton Act, which would have 
the effect of bringing bank mergers under 
the application of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, and that the purpose of adopting the 
antitrust savings clause would be to insure 
that further consideration of bills which 
would subject all bank mergers to section 7 
of the Clayton Act could be contemplated by 
the Judiciary Committee. As you know, the 
Treasury Department is opposed to amend- 
ment of section 7 of the Clayton Act in such 
a way as to make that section applicable to 
bank mergers, but jointly with the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion proposed the language now incorpo- 
rated in section 23 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act as an alternative proposal. 
This language is identical with S. 3911 of 
the 84th Congress which was passed by the 
Senate during 1956, but too late to be acted 
upon by the House of Representatives. Our 
reasons for favoring this approach have been 
fully stated both before your committee and 
before Senator O’MAHONEY’s committee. 

It would be anomalous, in our view, for 
the Senate to adopt section 23 and subse- 
quently to amend section 7 of the Clayton 
Act to make that section applicable to bank 
mergers, since these two sections would be 
inconsistent with each other in addition to 
overlapping. They are, indeed, alternative 
proposais and adoption of one would seem 
to preclude action on the other. 

We strongly favor enactment of section 23 
which is the method of giving greater con- 
trol over bank mergers to Federal authorities 
favored by the three bank supervisory agen- 
cies as well as by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the American Bar Association, and 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers. If 
it is adopted, we assume that the Congress 
will not at the same time adopt language 
raising an implication that further consid- 
eration will be given to legislation which 
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would be inconsistent with, and have the 
effect of nullifying, the approach to greater 
control over bank mergers taken by sec- 
tion 23. 

In his statement Senator O’MaHONEY also 
referred to a similar provision contained in 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 
However, section 23 is not analogous to the 
Bank Holding Company Act. That act im- 
posed restrictions on acquisitions of stock 
by bank holding companies. Such acquisi- 
tions of stock are and have been for many 
years subject to section 7 of the Clayton Act 
and a savings clause to preserve the appli- 
cability of that section was apparently 
deemed necessary. Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act is not applicable to bank mergers, and, 
therefore, there can be no question of pre- 
serving its applicability to such mergers. 

For the above reasons we are opposed to 
adoption by the Senate of the amendment 
to section 23 of title III of S. 1451 proposed 
by Senator O’MAHONEY. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray M. GIDNEY, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if I 
correctly understood the Senator from 
Arkansas, what Mr. Gidney said was that 
to adopt the O’Mahoney amendment in 
regard to section 23, and then later to 
place the banks under the Clayton Act, 
would be inconsistent—but not that this 
section as it now stands is inconsistent 
with the Clayton Act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is clear as it now 
stands. Everybody knows, and I think 
the Senator from Wyoming does not 
deny that, he hopes to make section 7 
of the Clayton Act applicable to banks. 
That is one of his motives in proposing 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Arkansas that I sup- 
port the proposition of putting banks 
under the Clayton Act, and I hope such 
legislation will be approved later. But I 
am not thinking of that now. I am 
thinking of improving the measure now 
before the Senate, and I believe that an 
amendment like the one pending will 
improve section 23. As a matter of fact, 
I favor a simple amendment added to 
this language which would merely pro- 
vide that prior notice be given to the 
Attorney General. Then, later on, if the 
O’Mahoney bill should be passed, the 
language he has in his amendment could 
be incorporated in that bill. However, I 
think that if the proposal were written 
into the bill as an amendment, certainly 
the Attorney General would be given 
prior notice. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. Fresident, I 
wish to respond to the implication of the 
Senator from Arkansas, who seemed to 
select me to point to. I agree with him 
that we wish to vote, but I want to say 
to the Senator from Arkansas and to all 
my colleagues that my interest in this 
matter grows from my desire to put an 
end to mergers which substantially lessen 
competition among banks. We cannot 
hope to save free enterprise in this coun- 
try by allowing banks and other. busi- 
nesses to continue to move so that they 
wipe out State lines and local communi- 
ties, and make small business in the 
United States dependent upon the loans 
of an overburdened Treasury to keep 
them in operation. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. 


Vote! Vote! 


1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). ‘The question is on agree- 


ing to the amendment of the Senator - 


from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManonEey]. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennepy], the Senators from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. Murray], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ators from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD and 
Mr. MURRAY], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRIcKER] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MALONE] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.Lanp], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 58, not voting 10, as follows: 


The 


YEAS—28 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Blakley Humphrey Mundt 
Carroll Jackson Neuberger 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Church Kefauver Pastore 
Clark Lausche Smathers 
Douglas Long Sparkman 
Ervin Magnuson Talmadge 
Gore McNamara 
Green Monroney 

NAYS—58 
Aiken Cotton Hruska 
Allott Curtis Ives 
Barrett Dirksen Javits 
Beall Dworshak Jenner 
Bennett Eastland Johnston, S.C. 
Bible Ellender Kerr 
Bridges Flanders Kuchel 
Bush Frear Martin, Iowa 
Byrd Fulbright Martin, Pa. 
Capehart Goldwater McCarthy 
Carison Hayden McClellan 
Case, N. J. Hennings Morton 
Case, S. Dak. Hickenlooper Payne 
Cooper Holland Potter 
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Purtell Scott Watkins 
Revercomb Smith, Maine Wiley 
Robertson Smith, N. J. Williams 
Russell Stennis Young 
Saltonstall Thurmond 
Schoeppel Thye 
NOT VOTING—10 

Bricker Langer Neely 
Butler Malone Symington 
Kennedy Mansfield 
Knowland Murray 

So Mr. O’MaHONEY’s amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


REQUEST BY SENATOR EASTLAND 
FOR PERMISSION TO TESTIFY IN 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
IN THE CASE OF SEYMOUR PECK, 
CHARGED WITH CONTEMPT OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina yield in order that 
I may submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, with the understanding that he 
shall not lose the floor, and that these 
comments will not interrupt the con- 
tinuity of his speech. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for that purpose and with that 
understanding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the distinguished chairman 
cf the Committee on the Judiciary, may 
be recognized to make a very brief state- 
ment and submit a unanimous-consent 
request to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
cut objection, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
nal Security. of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I have been subpenaed as a 
witness to testify in the case against 
Seymour Peck, who was cited for con- 
tempt of the United States Senate. The 
United States district court judge states 
that my testimony will be necessary. 

Under the precedents of the Senate, 
this is a matter to which the Senate must 
give its consent. Accordingly, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be au- 
thorized by the Senate to testify in the 
United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Mississippi whether he will ap- 
pear as a Government witness or as a 
witness for the defendant. I heard that 
the Senator had been subpenaed by the 
defense. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; I was sub- 
penaed by the defense. The United 
States attorney states that he would also 
call me as a Government witness. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Before I give my con- 
sent, I wish to know in which capacity 
the Senator from Mississippi is to ap- 
pear. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. TI could only appear 
as the Senate would direct. My judg- 
ment would be that I should appear with 
the consent of the Senate as a Govern- 
ment witness. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator in- 
clude that request in his unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. EASTLAND. TI include it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
included in the request. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In that event I shall 
not interpose any objection. However, I 
do not wish to see established a precedent 
whereby any defendant who has been 
cited by the Senate for contempt may 
reach into the Senate and haul a Senator 
or Senators into court to testify, perhaps 
in a distant city. I did not hear all the 
Senator’s statement, but I know that in 
Similar cases and circumstances judges 
who respect the division of powers in our 
Government have quashed subpenas is- 
sued for Senators. I am surprised that 
this subpena, which was issued on behalf 
of the defendant, was not quashed by the 
court. 

Mr. EASTLAND. A motion was made 
by the United States attorney to quash 
the subpena, but the motion was over- 
ruled by the trial judge. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall not object, if 
the Senator from Mississippi wishes to 
appear in this case. However, we are 
treading on rather dangerous ground to 
authorize Senators to answer illegal sub- 
penas. In the future I hope I shall be 
apprised before a request of this nature 
is made. It is tremendously important 
in the maintenance of the division of 
powers in our Government. As a Mem- 
ber of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment I have undertaken, to the limit 
of my ability, to protect every right and 
power of the executive branch of the 
Government and of the judicial branch 
of the Government. At times I have 
been very severely criticized for my stand 
in protecting the right of those in high 
places in Government to refrain from 
testifying to private conversations which 
had to do with matters wholly within 
the jurisdiction of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

I greatly fear we are setting a bad 
precedent today. No legal subpena can 
be issued for a Senator in a case of this 
kind where the Senate is in session. In 
the future some judge may subpena the 
entire Senate to make us explain legis- 
lative action in a judicial proceeding and 
rely on this precedent. I dislike to see 
the Senator respond to this subpena, but 
if he wishes to do so I shall not obiect in 
this instance. However, in the future I 
propose to object to the Senate approv- 
ing of such procedures as this. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina will yield fur- 
ther, I should like to state that it has 
been customary in the Senate, in cases 
of this kind, to submit a formal reso- 
lution and to ask the Senate’s action on 
that resolution. The Parliamentarian 
is preparing such a resolution at this 
time, and I shall confer further with the 
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distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and perhaps sub- 
mit a resolution formally to the Senate 
later in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard to the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to know 
when the Senator is expected to appear 
in court. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Tomorrow after- 
noon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it a matter that 
can be continued and testimony taken 
later? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The matter was 
passed over until tomorrow afternoon. 
That is a matter within the discretion of 
the trial judge. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Istill object, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
South Carolina will yield further, I 
should like to make this observation. I 
believe the last instance of this kind 
involved an employee of the Committee 
on Government Operations. In that 
case I presented a formal resolution. I 
believe the majority leader is quite in 
order on that point. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, such a 
resolution is in order. It is a matter 
that is to be passed upon by the Senate. 
It would be unnecessary to submit a 
resolution if unanimous consent were 
given. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jounston], for his usual 
courtesy. I should like Senators to be 
on notice that a resolution will be pre- 
sented later in the day. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
was very glad to yield to the Senator for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 


REDUCTION OF BUDGET BY REDUC- 
ING THE NUMBER OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I propose to accept the 
President’s challenge to Congress to 
chart the way to a reduction in the 
budget. 

The bill I am about to introduce is 
designed to reduce the number of Fed- 
eral employees by 250,000 during the fis- 
cal year starting July 1, 1957. 

The bill will reduce Federal expendi- 
tures by well over $1 billion a year. It 
will accomplish this great saving in an 
orderly manner. It will do so without 
disruption of essential operations or ill- 
advised curtailment of necessary Gov- 
ernment services. Moreover, its pur- 
pose will be accomplished without the 
forced separation of a single career em- 
ployee. AS a matter of fact, enactment 
of the bill will improve the lot of ca- 
reer employees in a number of ways. 

Mr. President, on June -30, 1939, im- 
mediately preceding World War II, 
Government employment in the execu- 
tive branch stood at 935,000. On June 
30, 1945, as the war neared its climax, 
employment in the executive branch 
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reached a peak of 3,785,000. Dur- 
ing the 4 years following the end 
of the war, employment was reduced 
almost 50 percent to a postwar low of 
1,935,000 on June 30, 1950. 

Since that date Federal employment 
steadily increased to a postwar high of 
2,600,000 on June 30, 1953. At the pres- 
ent time there are 2,375,000 employees in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In other words, employment today is 
440,000 above the 1950 level. 

These figures show rather convincing- 
ly that the administration either lacks 
the will or does not possess the know- 
how necessary to trim excess Federal em- 
ployment. It is for this reason that I 
believe legislation to be absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Under my bill employment by the 
Government after July 1, 1957, will be 
restricted to the filling of not more than 
1 out of every 4 vacancies that occur as 
the result of deaths, retirements, resig- 
nations, and other types of normal sep- 
arations. This restriction would apply 
until the number of employees in the 
executive branch has been reduced to 
110 percent of the 1950 level or a total of 
2,125,000 employees. This figure would 
then prevail as a ceiling on employment 
in the executive branch. 

The Government has a normal turn- 

over rate of over 400,000 employees a 
year. Thus, the “1 out of 4” replacement 
limitation would bring employment down 
to the ceiling before the end of the next 
fiscal year. 
. In bringing about this reduction, I do 
not propose to take hasty action similar 
to that which occurred in previous years 
when ill-advised riders were attached to 
appropriation bills. 

I am predicting that if something 
along the line I am advocating is not 
accomplished, Senators will find riders 
placed upon appropriations bills which 
will be very damaging to civil-service 
employees who are making Government 
service a career. 

I propose to hold public hearings on 
the bill at which time spokesmen for 
the administration will be given an op- 
portunity to discuss the measure. If the 
administration cooperates I am confident 
we can accomplish our objective with- 
out weakening or slowing down our de- 
fense effort or without imposing any 
undue handicap on any essential Gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. President, out of order, I intro- 
duce a bill to reduce the number of Gov- 
ernment employees by prohibiting the 
filling of certain vacancies and to estab- 
lish a ceiling on Government employ- 
ment, with the request that it be referred 
to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1683) to reduce the num- 
ber of Government employees by pro- 
hibiting the filling of certain vacancies 
and to establish a ceiling on Government 
employment, introduced by Mr. JOHNS- 
TON of South Carolina, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Wyoming reserves the 
right to object. 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam very much con- 
cerned with the budget which the Presi- 
dent submitted to the Congress. I cer- 
tainly agree that the Congress should 
take action to cut expenditures. As I 
understand the situation, the budget of 
$71.8 billion is based on the theory the 
Congress would pass the postal rate in- 
crease bill and increase revenues to the 
Treasury by $650 million. Now, should 
the Congress not take up that bill and 
pass it, then the budget will in effect be 
$72,450,000,000. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office and 


- Civil Service, if he has any present plans 


to call a hearing on the postal rate-in- 
crease bill so that the Congress can do 
something to hold the budget down to 
the figure of $71.8 billion insofar as this 
item is concerned and,.of course, some- 
what lower than that figure with such 
cuts as the Congress may make. . 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
has always been customary for the House 
to introduce all revenue bills. Once be- 
fore, the Senate passed a bill and sent it 
to the House, and the House sent it back 
to the Senate with a statement to the 
effect, “We are the body which has the 
right to introduce revenue bills, and we 
wish the Senate to know we do introduce 
all revenue hills.” i 

As quickly as the House of Representa- 
tives acts, we shall act here. We are now 
having hearings which deal indirectly 
with that very matter. We are having 
hearings to decide upon the policy to be 
followed by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and possibly later by 
the Senate, when acting upon the bill, 
and we will decide how to proceed. 

Mr. BARRETT. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, the Congress must take its 
share of the responsibility in cutting 
down this budget. While I appreciate 
everything the Senator has stated about 
the jurisdiction of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the other body, neverthe- 
less I am certain that on other occasions 
similar to this the Senate has held hear- 
ings concurrently with the House and 
accordingly I think this is a time when 
the committee should act and act 
promptly. It appears to me that this is 
an important matter, and if Senators 
are going to criticize this budget, which 
is the highest peacetime budget in our 
history, as they have criticized it in this 
Chamber, we ought to do everything we 
can to hold the budget down. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
observe the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLSON] in the Chamber. The Senator 
was chairman of the committee during 
the 2 years the Republicans were in 
charge, and the committee at that time 
took the same position Iam now express- 
ing, that it would allow the House to act 
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first, in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina whether at this 
stage in the hearings the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is inquiring 
into the personnel buildup in the Post 
Office Department, particularly the 
higher echelon personnel such as in the 
regional offices and the additional assist- 
ant secretaries and bureau chiefs, and 
so forth. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We have not as yet done that, but I 
should like to inform the Senator that 
the setting up of regional offices in the 
Post Office Department, according to the 
statement of the Postmaster General, 
has cost approximately $5 million. 
There is some question in regard to the 
amount, as to whether it is $20 million 
or $5 million. My recollection is that he 
testified there was an additional cost of 
$5 million in the setting up of regional 
offices. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield further. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was interested in 
the comments of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming as to the budget being a matter of 
Congressional responsibility also. I am 
sure all of us know that ultimately ap- 
propriations are made by the Congress, 
but I do not recall being consulted as a 
Member of Congress as to the budget 
which was presented by the President. 
My information is that the President 
presented a budget which was developed 
by the departments of Government. 

As an individual Member of Con- 
gress—at least, one of the 96 Senators— 
I do not recall being consulted. This 
does not mean that ultimately the Sena- 
tors will not have to be recorded. In 
fact, when the record vote is taken, it 
will be a yea-and-nay vote; it will not 
be, like Mr. Eisenhower’s, a “maybe” or 
one of the in-and-out propositions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Permit me to answer the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

I agree with the Senator thoroughly. 
The procedure whereby the departments 
prepare budgets and send them to the 
Congress, without the Congress having 
anything to do with them, is costing the 
Government—I would estimate—billions 
of dollars. The House and the Senate 
should have a method of overseeing the 
budget at the time the budget is being 
prepared. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield further. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Apparently when 
the heat came on, the administration 
started to retreat from its own budget. 
The former President of the United 
States used to say, “If you can’t take the 
heat, get out of the kitchen,” but ap- 
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parently what this administration at- 
tempted to do when the heat came on, 
was to say, “Let us invite in some neigh- 
bors, and let them take the heat.” 

Since that time the heat has been on 
the Members of Congress and anybody 
dropping into Washington, D. C. In 
the meantime, those responsible for the 
budget go on television and say, “We are 
going to cut the budget.” When they 
come before the committees of the Con- 
gress, they say, “We did not mean that. 
We were just saying that over tele- 
vision. We have to have some time on 
television.” 

When they come before the commit- 
tees of Congress, as the Secretary of 
Commerce did, they change the story. 
The Secretary of Commerce said, “Cut, 
but not my department.” 

When the Secretary of the Treasury 
was pinned down he said, “I did not quite 
say what folks said I said.” 

The President said there was no dif- 
ference between the Secretary of the 
Treasury and himself—except that they 
are on diametrically opposite sides of 
the budget issue. Anyone who can make 
out any sensible pattern in this. kind of 
a budget could, I may say, make a maze 
trap look like a straight line. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia wishes to commend his friend 
from South Carolina for the splendid bill 
he has introduced, but wishes to invite 
attention to the fact that the bill has 
not been printed and there is before the 
Senate a bill which has been printed, on 
which the Senate has been working for 
2 weeks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have finished. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We should like to 
have the privilege of considering one 
more amendment and finishing the con- 
sideration of this bill. Then we shall be 
glad to consider the bill the Senator 
from South Carolina has introduced. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Further reserving the 
right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois reserves the right to object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. While we are search- 
ing, Mr. President, for weapons and in- 
struments with which to attack the 
budget, it seems to me Members of the 
Senate ought to reread the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, for in section 138 the 
two revenue committees of the Con- 
gress and the two appropriations com- 
mittees are not only authorized but are 
directed to fashion a legislative budget 
and to write a ceiling on appropriations 
for expenditure. The act went further. 
It then required that there be a con- 
current resolution in both branches. 

My friend from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] has discussed retreating. It is 
the Congress that is retreating. I have 
no recollection of a meeting of the Legis- 
lative Budget Committee since I left the 
House of Representatives in 1948. 

I am not throwing stones. I think 
there is fault on both sides. But I have 
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seen no resolution introduced to repeal 
section 138 (a) of the Reorganization 
Act of 1946. All the weapons, all the 
instruments, all the facts, all the au- 
thority we need are already in existence 
if we are serious about this budget busi- 
ness. 

I shall not object, Mr. President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to my 
good friend from Illinois that I appre- 
ciate his explanation of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. I recall that a similar ex- 
planation was made some years ago. . 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At that time for- 
mer President Truman was in the White 
House; and, oh, Mr. President, the cries 
of anguish that came up from the other 
side of the aisle when Harry Truman 
sent to the Capitol one of those poor, 
little economic budgets were unbeliev- 
able. They made the cries of the 
prophets of old sound like hushed 
whispers. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have just looked at 
a bill which has on it the names of 70 
cosponsors. It is a bill to set up a joint 
budgetary service committee. That is 
just another instrument intended as an 
amendment to section 138 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act. 

If we want to do something, if we are 
serious, the authority is contained in the 
act which was put on the statute books 
more than 11 years ago, but which has 
not yet been used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to become involved in any 
controversy on this question, since it is 
my desire to assist the chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to get further 
action on the banking bill. But I think 
I should mention one or two items con- 
cerning personnel reductions in connec- 
tion with the bill which the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has introduced. 

Iam as anxious to reduce personnel as 
is.any other Member of the Senate, and 
even further than here proposed, but I 
trust that will be done without discrim- 
ination and without creating chaos in 
the Government agencies. That is 
semething which really does concern 
me. 

If I understand the bill correctly, 3 out 
of 4 vacancies are not to be filled. It 
seems to me that such a policy could 
totally bog down some essential pro- 
grams and seriously impair the opera- 
tions of Government agencies. 

First of all, vacancies are often con- 
centrated in certain job levels, types of 
occupations, locations, and connected 
with certain programs. In using attri- 
tion solely as the method of cutting 
down the operation of the Government, 
it should be noted that the highest turn- 
over is in the lower grades. 

General statistics by grade level turn- 
over, last compiled in April of 1951, 
showed that the GS-1 level had the high- 
est rate of turnover—5.6 percent for 1 
month. The GS—5 level had a 1.8 per- 
cent turnover for 1 month. The GS-11 
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level had a 1.3 percent turnover for 1 
month. In the upper grades, grades 15 
to 18, there was a 1.1 percent turnover 
for 1 month. Blue-collar workers have 
a higher percentage of turnover than 
white-collar workers; 34.3 percent in 
1953 as compared to 22.4 percent. 

It seems to me that this is one of our 
greatest problems here. An arbitrary 
formula might well create vacancies in 
positions where even though attrition 
is high, the position itself is absolutely 
essential. Iam glad the chairman stated 
that he proposes to hold hearings on the 
bill. I think it is of utmost importance 
that we try to reduce Government opera- 
tion cost, but in doing so, let us keep in 
mind the effect that such a reduction 
may have upon the qualified operations 
of the Government and upon the civil- 
service personnel themselves. There are 
many problems with respect to which 
we cannot act hastily without creating 
greater loss than gain. I assure the 
chairman that I shall be of all the as- 
sistance I can to him in this particular 
matter. 

To illustrate further, in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, over a 3-month period, 
of all the people hired in the Department 
of the Army to fill vacancies, one-half 
of them were in the highly technical 
and scientific field. The National Aero- 
nautical Committee Advisory Group, for 
instance, has its highest separation in 
the GS-9 level of the aeronautical re- 
search scientists, which is 29 percent. 
If only 1 out of every 4 vacancies is to 
be filled in that group, it seems to me 
that the national defense programs of 
the country would be endangered. 

I think the distinguished chairman of 
the committee is confronted with a prob- 
lem which requires the very close atten- 
tion of the committee and of Congress. 

I was interested to learn that in the 
foreign field service of the State Depart- 
ment there are some posts which employ 
only four persons. As a matter of fact, 
there are only 4 foreign posts through- 
out the world which employ more than 
100 persons. There are 72 posts which 
employ from 6 to 15 persons; 132 which 
employ from 1 to 5 persons. Certainly 
an understaffed operation is not the 
answer. 

In my firm opinion when only 1 out of 
4 of those vacancies is to be filled, care- 
ful discretion needs to be exercised in the 
matter. 

Before I conclude my statement, I 
think the Record should show that the 
Eisenhower administration does not have 
a bad record in the matter of reducing 
Federal personnel. 

On January 31, 1952, there was a total 
of 2,530,495 Government employees. On 

-January 31, 1953, there was a total of 
2,640,000 Government employees. On 
January 31, 1954, the total was 2,425,182. 
On January 31, 1955, the total was 2,- 
366,536. On January 31, 1956, the total 
was 2,360,184. On January 31, 1957, the 
total was 2,401,320. 

Aside from the number employed on 
January 31 of this year, there has been 
a general tendency to reduce the num- 
ber of Federal employees under the 
Eisenhower administration. 
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FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1451) to amend and revise 
the statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
have all enjoyed the discussion which 
has been going on with the attack gentle 
and the retort courteous which has 
now been in progress for some minutes. I 
suppose I should apologize to Members 
for bringing the Senate back to the pe- 
destrian subject of the bill which is now 
under consideration. However, I should 
like to call up my amendment designated 
“3-12-57—C.”” It is offered on behalf of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], and myself. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be printed in the Rrecorp, and that 
its reading be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Douc- 
Las, for himself and other Senators, is as 
follows: 

On page 164, in the sixth line, strike out 
“to lessen competition unduly or to tend 
unduly” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or to tend.” 

On page 164, in the eleventh line, strike 
out “may” and insert in lieu thereof “shall.” 

On page 164, in the fifteenth line, after the 
period insert a new sentence as follows: “If 
the Attorney General finds that the effect of 
the proposed transaction may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to tend to 
create a monopoly, consent shall not be 
given under this section unless the Attorney 
General finds further that such a transaction 
is necessary to prevent the probable failure 
of one of the banks concerned.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think it is well that we know what the 
present situation is and what the issues 
now are. 

I think it is true that the present bill 
takes one forward step, so far as merg- 
ers are concerned, in that, prior to 
a merger, notice is required to be given 
to the regulatory -authorities, not 
merely to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in the case of mergers where the 
resulting bank is a national bank, but 
also to the Federal Reserve Board in 
those cases where the merged bank is 
a State bank and a member of that 
system, and to the FDIC in the case of 
an insured State bank which is not a 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 
In each case the consent of the appro- 
priate agency is required. In that re- 
spect the bill is a forward step. 

But it is a backward step in two re- 
spects. First, the standard by which 
the proposed merger is to be tested is 
softened by removing the phrase in the 
Clayton Act that mergers which sub- 
stantially lessen competition are illegal, 
and by substituting for that language 
the phrase “lessen competition unduly 
or tend unduly to create a monopoly.” 

That is a much softer wording, and 
it is not at all certain what is meant 
by it. 

I think there would be a long period 
of litigation and argument before any 
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agreed meaning of the term could be 
reached. But I think the general ef- 
fect undoubtedly. would be to have a 
much weaker protection than if there 
were used the phrase “substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly,” with the word “unduly” 
eliminated in the latter case. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monronry] and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] are joining me in sponsoring re- 
tains the words “substantially to lessen 
competition or to tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” 

So in this respect our amendment is 
stronger than the present bill. 

Our amendment is also stronger than 
the present bill in that the amendment 
requires approval by the Attorney Gen- 
eral before a merger can be consum- 
mated. In other words, under the 
amendment, it is not only necessary that 
the so-called examining authorities 
should give their approval, but it is also 
necessary that the Attorney General give 
his approval. 

The reasons for our amendment 
should be briefly stated. In the first 
place, most regulators tend to be taken 
over by the group they are supposed to 
be regulating. The pressure to do so is 
very severe, and they tend to become in- 
dustry-minded. I think that is true of 
the agencies in question. In making that 
statement, I do not impugn the charac- 
ter of those concerned; such a tendency 
is a perfectly natural one. 

Some persons may ask, “Why should 
we think the Attorney General may do 
any better?” It is true that in recent 
years the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral has become to too great an extent 
a political office. It may always have 
been such; but at least in the last 15 
years it has become a political office. I 
make that statement in regard to that 
office under various Attorneys General; 
I hold no especial brief for the present 
Attorney General. 

The Attorney General has, however, 
an Office which deals with antitrust mat- 
ters; and in the case of such matters, I 
suppose he generally follows the advice 
of that Office, which is concerned with 
maintaining free competition and which 
has had much more experience than the 
bank regulatory agencies in judging and 
applying competitive factors and tests. 

Although I have been critical of this 
administration in the case of many mat- 
ters, I think that, on the whole, the rec- 
ord of the Department of Justice in this 
respect has been a good one, and that 
Mr. Barnes, in particular, made a very 
fine Assistant Attorney General. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. For the same reason 
that I voted against the previous amend- 
ment, which was offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'’MAHONEY], I in- 
tend to vote for the pending amendment, 
which has been offered by the Senator 
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from Illinois [Mr. Doveras]. If the 
Senator from Illinois will permit me to 
do so, I should like to state why. 

My reason for opposing the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming was 
that it would have made a merger possi- 
ble of defeat. after its consummation. 
Having been an attorney general myself, 
I believe that such an amendment would 
absolutely eliminate mergers; it would 
become almost impossible to make them. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois would serve the beneficent pur- 
pose of introducing antitrust law legis- 
lation, by an authority specifically 
charged with enforcing antitrust law 
legislation, into the stage of predetermi- 
nation. In that respect the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois is adminis- 
tratively entirely sound, and I shall 
support it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I 
need to argue the amendment at great 
length. 

If Senators will examine the material 
which I placed in the ReEcorp on last 
Thursday, I believe they will see the de- 
gree to which financial power is concen- 
trated in the principal cities. I intro- 
duced such material in regard to various 
cities. In city after city the two leading 
banks have from 50 percent to 80 per- 
cent, and in some cases even more, of 
all the assets. 

This means, in effect, that in the case 
of any loans made, one or two banks in 
such cities can decide questions of life 
or death in the case of individual busi- 
nesses. When financial power becomes 
concentrated, industrial power tends to 
follow financial power. We have al- 
ready gone too far down this road, but 
in order to check possible further con- 
centration, I believe the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be given powers of approval 
or rejection, along with the examining 


authorities. That is the purpose of our 
amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DoucLas], for himself and other 
Senators. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call 
up the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Kentucky will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 184, 
it is proposed to strike out subparagraph 
(d), and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

No member of a Federal home-loan bank 
whose accounts are not insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Corporation shall ad- 
vertise or represent in any manner to so 
state, imply, or convey the impression that 
its accounts are insured by said Corporation. 
Any such member institution found violat- 
ing this section by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board shall be removed by the Board 


from membership in the Federal home-loan 
bank. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, before 
yielding, I should like to state my reasons 
for submitting the amendment. 

The amendment refers to subpara- 
graph (d) of paragraph 4 of section 401 
of titie IV, on page 184. 

From a reading of the hearings on this 
section, I understand that its purpose 
was to prescribe a punishment in the 
case of uninsured members of the Fed- 
eral home-loan bank who represent 
falsely that they are insured members 
of the bank. If that purpose were clear 
from the language of this section, there 
could be no objection. 

I have received communications from 
members of the Federal home-loan 
bank, who point out that this section 
does not expressly penalize members 
who represent falsely that they are in- 
sured members of the bank, but that it 
prescribes a penalty for a statement of 
truth. 

If Senators will read subparagraph 
(d), they will see that it does not ex- 
pressly provide any penalty in the case of 
a member of a Federal home-loan bank 
or a member associated with the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System who engages 
in false representation or in misrepre- 
sentation. It would permit the Board 
to prescribe a penalty for members who 
state the true fact of their membership 
in the Federal home-loan bank. 

Subparagraph (d) reads in part as 
follows: 

It shall not be lawful for any uninsured 
member of a Federal home-loan bank to 
advertise or represent in any way, off the 
premises on which is situated its main office 
or any branch office or agency thereof, that 
it is a member of a Federal home-loan 
bank or is otherwise associated with the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System— 


And so forth. It seems to me to be 
rather illogical to prescribe a penalty 
for making a true statement of fact. 
This has been pointed out to me by mem- 
bers of the Federal Home Loan Asso- 
ciation who are uninsured members, who 
make no false representations that they 
are insured members, but only true 
statements that they are members. 

I should like to insert a paragraph 
from a statement made before the com- 
mittee by Judge Lawrence F. Speckman, 
president of the Lincoln Building and 
Loan Association, of Louisville, Ky.: 

Personally we know of no instance of false 
representation having been made by any 
institution, but have been told by those who 
are proposing this prohibition that several 
associations who are uninsured members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System have 
advertised in such a manner as to convey 
the impression that they are insured by 
reason of being a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. It seems to us, 
who are innocent of such conduct, that the 
Board itself does have inherent power to 
prevent those acts by seeking an injunction 
in a court of equity, without having the 
Congress to adopt a law which would prevent 
honest-to-goodness members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System publishing and de- 
claring to the world that they are members 
of that System. If there is need of a law to 
bar impersonation or false representation by 
its members, it should be by due process and 
not by regulation. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield to 
me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Kentucky approached me with a letter 
from one of his constituents, and the 
Senator from Kentucky wished to know 
whether the penalty for improper off- 
the-premises advertising of an uninsured 
bank which pretended to be an insured 
bank would apply to the symbol used 
on the stationery. I should like to call 
attention to page 62 of the report, where 
not only the chairman of the committee, 
but the full committee, said it did not 
apply to the stationery. 

The Senator from Kentucky has of- 
fered an amendment which would strike 
out this whole provision which is neces- 
sary in order to keep an uninsured bank 
from pretending to be an insured bank. 
But I am sure the Senator from Ken- 
tucky does not want to permit any such 
misrepresentation. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course I do not. 
I am pointing out the committee’s lan- 
guage as extreme. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But that is what 
his amendment would do; it would nulli- 
fy this provision. 

If the Senator from Kentucky is in- 
terested only in the stationery, that point 
is taken care of. : 

Mr. COOPER. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Virginia whether subparagraph 
(d) imposes a penalty upon a member 
bank for simply stating the truth— 
namely, that it is a member of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I invite the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky to the bottom of page 61 
of the report, where we find the follow- 
ing: 

Subsection (d) is a new provision restrict- 
ing off-premise advertising of membership 
in a FHL bank or other association with the 
FHLB system by a member whose accounts 
are not also insured— 


Note that— 


by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The section permits the Board 
to specify by regulation the extent to which 
such advertisement or representation of such 
membership is allowed. Violation of any 
provision of this subsection is made subject 
to a $1,000 penalty recoverable by the Board. 


Turning to page 62, I read: 

Within the spirit of the purpose of. this 
subsection, it is expected that the Board will 
exercise sound discretion in promulgating 
the regulations permitted. For example, the 
evil feared is not deemed present to such 
a degree as to warrant prohibition of the 
use on stationery of the member of appro- 
priate indicia of membership in a FHL bank, 
without any accompanying implications of 
insurance of accounts by a Federal agency. 


That takes care of the stationery prob- 
Jem. The Senator inadvertently, I 
think, has gone further and has wiped 
out the provision with respect to off- 
premise advertising. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
not wiped it out. I have offered an 
amendment in lieu of the section. I 
must say that the Senator from Virginia 
has not yet answered the question which 
‘my amendment raises. I asked him if 
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it was not true that the wording of this 
section of the bill, whatever may be the 
intention of the committee, orders some- 
thing which I cannot remember having 
seen before in a penal statute; namely, 
penalizing the expression of truth. The 
language specifically provides that if a 
member of a Federal home-loan bank, 
uninsured in that system, makes a state- 
ment that it is a member of the Federal 
home-loan bank, or associated with the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, it can 
be fined $1,000 even though the state- 
ment is true; after regulations have been 
issued by the Director. Does not the 
Senator agree that a penalty is being 
provided against a member of the asso- 
ciation for simply stating the truth? My 
amendment would change that result, 
and still protect against any misrepre- 
sentation that a bank is insured. It 
provides: 

No member of a Federal home-loan bank 
whose accounts are not insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Corporation shall ad- 
vertise or represent in any manner to so 
state, imply, or convey the impression that 
its accounts are insured by said corporation. 


A penalty would apply for misrepre- 
sentation. 

I submit there is quite a distinction 
between the provision which is in the 
bill and the amendment which I have 
offered, although both are directed 
against misrepresentations. I might 
say that today was the first time it had 
been called to my attention. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, It was not our in- 
tention—and the committee was unani- 
mous on this point—to prevent any in- 
sured home-loan bank from stating the 
facts; but we wanted to keep banks from 
misleading the public, so the public would 
not think, when they were depositing 
money in a bank, that their funds were 
insured when they were not. Therefore, 
I think the amendment should not be 
adopted. 

Mr. COOPER. I find no fault with the 
intent of the provision. I anticipate that 
the provision, as written, makes it pos- 
sible to assess a penalty against an unin- 
sured member for stating a true fact, 
that it is a member of the association of 
home-loan banks. I am pleased that the 
Senator from Virginia says that is not 
the purpose of the committee. But, I do 
not believe this is a proper way to pre- 
scribe a penalty ina statute. That is the 
reason why Iam offering my amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
COOPER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
received a letter today from the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks, as a part of the debate on the 
pending measure, to show the intent of 
and the construction by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation of section 
23 of the bill. 


President, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 
Washington, March 21, 1957. 
Hon. Strom THuRMOND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator: In our discussions last 
evening you expressed some concern about 
the provisions in section 23 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, as contained in the 
proposed “Financial Institutions Act of 1957,” 
S. 1451. This provision appears on page 163 
of the bill. ` 

As I told you last night, it is not the intent 
or purpose of this bill to deprive State bank- 
ing authorities of rights given them under 
State laws to take initial actions and make 
initial decisions in reference to merger trans- 
actions. 

In the event that the current proposal is 
enacted into law, I wish to assure you, on 
behalf of the Corporation, that it will not 
consent to any transaction under this section 
of the law, involving a State bank, without 
the prior approval of the State banking au- 
thority, if such approval is required by State 
law. 

I trust, with this assurance, that we can 
count on your support of this section of the 
bill without any further amendment. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROYAL L. Copurn, 
General Counsel. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1451) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


REQUEST BY SENATOR EASTLAND 
FOR PERMISSION TO TESTIFY IN 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
IN THE CASE OF SEYMOUR PECK, 
CHARGED WITH CONTEMPT OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished act- 
ing minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] and 
myself, I send to the desk a resolution, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 


The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 116), as follows: 


Whereas Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, a Member 
of this body, has been served with a subpena 
to appear as a witness before the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, to testify at 2 p. m., on the 22d 
day of March 1957, in the case of the United 
States v. Seymour Peck; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Hon. Jamrs O. EASTLAND is 
authorized to appear in response to the sub- 
pena of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia at a time 
when the Senate is not sitting in session; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court as a respectful 


answer to the subpena of said court. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consideration the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I feel 
that the resolution should be amended 
in the second line by adding, after the 
word “witness” the words “for the United 
States.” 

It may seem, Mr. President, to be a 
hairsplitting procedure, but suppose this 
question arises in a great many cases and 
all defendants cited for contempt start 
subpenaing Senators in large numbers to 
explain their actions in this legislative 
body in judicial proceedings. All these 
cases are not tried in the city of Wash- 
ington; they are tried in many jurisdic- 
tions. It seems to me that, in light of 
the Senator’s statement, the resolution 
should be modified by the addition of the 
words “for the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator offer the suggestion as an 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I offer that as an 
amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Suppose the Senator 
goes to testify for the United States and 
the defense calls him. Would not the 
court and the defendant be entitled to 
get whatever evidence the Senator might 
have to aid them? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, if the Sen- 
ator is going to place this question on the 
basis of the subpenaing of an ordinary 
witness into court, he would be correct. 
I think there is some difference, when 
a Senator has handled a resolution which 
is a citation for contempt, for him then 
to be subpenaed by the defense. The 
defendant is entitled to every right or 
privilege is properly his but under the 
Constitution no defendant can subpena 
any Senator into court to make him ac- 
count for legislative action. If the Sen- 
ator wishes to testify voluntarily that is 
another matter. 

The Senator from Mississippi included 
in his unanimous-consent request the 
statement that he would be a witness 
for the Government. 

I shall not press the suggestion if the 
Senator from Mississippi is content and 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader are content. But we are dealing 
with a question which has broad impli- 
cations. To be frank, I do not like the 
idea of subpenaing Senators in matters 
of this kind, either for the Government 
or for the defense. The Senator from 
Mississippi, who is the Senator involved, 
stated, in response to my suggestion, that 
he would alter his unanimous-consent 
request so as to make it a request for 
permission to appear as a witness for 
the Government. I think that would 
be preferable to responding to the sub- 
pena issued for the defendant but I will 
not seek to impose my views on the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Would not the Sen- 
ator think it would make some difference 
when the action now before the Court 
was initiated, in a manner of speaking, 
by the Senate itself? As I understand, 
this resolution was initiated by the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, and the Judiciary 
Committee passed upon it and it came 
before the Senate. The Senate adopted 
the resolution and sent it to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with the request that 
the Department of Justice proceed to 
prosecute this particular individual. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is nothing un- 
usual in that. Time and again such 
citations have been issued. We have is- 
sued innumerable citations, but this is 
the first time, to my knowledge, that a 
Member of the Senate who had handled 
the citation on the floor of the Senate 
has been subpenaed as a witness by the 
defense. It may have happened before, 
but not in the past 25 years. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was subpenaed in 
one of these cases upon one occasion. 
The case in which I was subpenaed came 
before a subcommittee of which I was 
acting as chairman at the time. I did 
not testify, although I returned from 
Utah for that purpose. The Senate was 
not then in session. 

It seems to me that it is fundamental 
that anyone charged with a crime should 
have the necessary testimony for his 
defense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is not the issue 
in cases of this kind at all. The privi- 
leges of the Senate are involved. The 
Senate might be completely disorgan- 
ized, so that it could not proceed as a 
legislative body, by reason of the abuse 
of the power of subpena. It could not 
function. It could be denuded of Sen- 
ators by reason of irresponsible subpena- 
ing. 

Mr. WATKINS. If that should hap- 
pen, I probably would stand with the 
Senator on that question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The United States 
Attorney, Mr. Hitz, has stated that he 
desires my testimony. I can appear as 
a Government witness. I shall be sub- 
ject to cross-examination by the defense 
for any purpose it desires. So it will get 
all the information it desires. I do not 
see that it makes any difference. The 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Georgia satisfies me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not labor the point, but I am rather 
amazed that as a good a lawyer as the 
Senator from Utah should consider the 
issuance of a subpena for a Senator in 
a case of this kind as a casual matter. 

Sometimes we deal with this question 
from the other side of the fence. As I 
recall, a certain Senate committee sub- 
penaed former Governor Adams, who 
is one of the Assistants to the President 
at the White House, and the governor 
respectfully declined to appear before 
the Senate committee. The Senate com- 
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mittee did not cite him for contempt. He 
was within his rights, under thé division 
of powers. 

In this case the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is willing to appear as a witness, 
and I shall not insist on the amendment. 
But I do not think this is merely a mat- 
ter of another subpena issued in a court 
of law. In effect, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is being called to accountability 
in a court of law for something that was 
done in the Senate, not only by that 
Senator, but by all Senators. To me it 
is quite different from subpenaing some 
man who might know something about a 
stolen chicken in connection with a 
criminal prosecution. When a Senator 
is subpenaed as a result of Senate action, 
this raises a serious constitutional issue, 
in my opinion. But if the Senator from 
Mississippi is content, I shall not insist 
on the amendment. However, I am ap- 
prehensive about procedures of this kind. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think there is a real 
point in the contention made by the 
Senator from Georgia with respect to 
the establishment of a precedent, and I 
believe that another paragraph might 
well be added somewhat to this effect: 

Be it further resolved, That approval of 
this authorization shall not be construed as 
a precedent in any subsequent action. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I should be happy to 
have the authors of the resolution accept 
that language. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I submit it as an 
amendment. 

Mr, RUSSELL. The question goes to 
the very integrity of the Senate as a part 
of the legislative body, a coordinate and 
coequal branch of the Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What would be 
the position if all Senators who voted 
for the citation were subpenaed at once? 

Mr.RUSSELL. That is the very ques- 
tion I have raised. I think the Senate 
ought to give some consideration to that 
question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would we not be 
compelled to close up? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The resolution is 
brought up in a shotgun fashion this 
afternoon. I am very jealous of the pre- 
rogatives of the Senate and would not 
like to see us take a false step. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor ought to insist upon his amendment, 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
Gent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I think the 
Senator from Utah has placed his finger 
on a very important point. The Senator 
from Utah pointed out that the Senate 
has asked the Department of Justice to 
proceed in contempt proceedings in the 
court with regard to a witness who was 
recalcitrant before a Senate committee. 

The Senate did not have to adopt that 
procedure. The Senate could itself have 
haled the individual before it and dealt 
with the individual. 
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It seems to me that our prerogatives 
as a legislative body are not involved 
quite to the degree that the Senator from 
Georgia suggests, when we have asked 
the courts, a part of another branch of 
the Government, to take on for us this 
particular chore. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we are not creating any very 
bad precedent when, in such a proceed- 
ing, initiated at our request, we consent 
to having a Member of the Senate ap- 
pear as a witness. I believe he should 
be available, in such a proceeding, so in- 
stituted, either for the defense or for the 
prosecution. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Just a moment, after 
I reply to the Senator from New Jersey. 

This is not a new question, as such. 
Subpenas have been issued heretofore 
for Members of the Senate in matters of 
this kind. Heretofore, on motion of the 
district attorney, the subpenas have 
usually been quashed and have never 
been served. 

In this case, the subpena was not 
quashed, but was served on the Senator 
from Mississippi. The courts have here- 
tofore had more respect for the preroga- 
tives and privileges of the Senate than 
the Senator from New Jersey would 
indicate, because they have quashed 
subpenas. 

I have no objection to the Senator 
from Mississippi proceeding to testify 
if he wishes to do so. However, I am al- 
ways hesitant to embrace something 
which involves a precedent which could 
be used in the future to impair the 
efficiency of the Senate as a legislative 
body and to destroy the privileges and 
prerogatives of the Senate. : 

The legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment has taken quite a beating in the 
past 25 years. In my opinion it no longer 
occupies the place in the esteem of the 
people of the Nation that it once occu- 
pied. We have gradually been pushed 
into a somewhat subordinate position. 
I do not know that we were altogether 
pushed. There were times when there 
were such overpowering personalities in 
the executive branch that the legislative 
branch might have been led, or might 
have gone willingly into a subordinate 
position. But the idea has never ap- 
pealed to me. I believe that the legis- 
lative branch is as important as either 
of the other two branches. In some 
respects it is even more important. 

So long as I am a Member of this 
body, I shall not treat casually and 
lightly incidents which affect the in- 
tegrity of the Senate and the protection 
of its privileges as a coordinate branch 
of the Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS and Mr. STENNIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield; and if so, to whom 
does he yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I hope the Senator 
does not think that I am treating this 
matter casually, because I am not. I 
think, however, that when we have ini- 
tiated a matter, as we did in this case, 
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by adopting a resolution citing a man 
for contempt, and have sent the citation 
to the Department of Justice, in the 
executive branch of the Government, 
certainly we should listen to a request 
of the district attorney who handles the 
matter for a Senator to help carry out 
his prosecution of the case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But that is not the 
way the matter arose in the first place. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator would 
permit the Senator from Mississippi to 
appear as a witness at the request of 
the district attorney, because the dis- 
trict attorney has indicated that he 
needs the testimony of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I requested the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi to state whether 
he was going to appear as a witness for 
the defendant or as a witness for the 
Government. He said he wanted to go 
because, he said, the Government’s case 
would be inadeguate without his ap- 
pearance. He having said that he would 
be willing to go, I was willing to refrain 
from interposing any objection to his 
going. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator said 
that he could be cross-examined. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course he could be. 

Mr. WATKINS. He could not he 
cross-examined unless it be on a matter 
that had been raised on direct exam- 
ination by the prosecution. If the mat- 
ter were not brought up on direct tes- 
timony in the Government’s case, the 
Senator could not be cross-examined on 
it. The cross-examination would be 
limited to matters brought up in the 
Governmenit’s case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator states 
the rule of evidence in the United States 
Court as I understand it. A different 
rule applied in the courts of my State, 
at least it did when I was in the active 
practice many years ago. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under those circum- 
stances he would be able to testify for 
the Government, but not for the de- 
fendant. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have been told 
by the Government’s attorney that that 
rule would not be strictly applied; that 
I would be open to cross-examination; 
that the defense would have an oppor- 
tunity to ask me any questions it wished 
to ask me; that the defense would be 
permitted to ask me any relevant ques- 
tions it desired to ask me; and that the 
defense would not be bound by the rule 
that would limit cross-examination to 
matters brought out on direct examina- 
tion. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to make 
one further statement. I believe the 
Senator from Georgia will agree that the 
-rule I have stated is the rule as it has 
been applied in the past; that unless a 
matter is brought out on direct exam- 
ination, it is not possible to cross-exam- 
ine on it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand the 
Federal judges follow that rule. It is not 
the rule of evidence in the State courts 
in my State. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is a rule of evi- 
dence in the State courts of my State. 
I have had to rule on matters of this 
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kind when I was a judge. Of course if 
cross examination is permitted, that is 
a different matter. We must remember 
that here we are confronted with a case 
that we have initiated. Is a defendant 
to be deprived of testimony merely þe- 
cause we will not permit a Senator to 
testify? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall not go into 
that again. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam not holding any 
brief for the defendant in this case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know any- 
thing about him. I do not even know 


his name. I have nothing for him or 
against him. I am interested in pro- 
cedure. 


Mr. WATKINS. I would still think 
the Senator from Mississippi should be 
permitted to testify. The Senate has 
charged a defendant with the commis- 
sion of a certain offense, and if a Sen- 
ator has any information that bears on 
the case, he should be given an oppor- 
tunity to give his testimony. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator from 
Mississippi wishes to testify, I am will- 
ing to let him testify. However, I doubt 
that that was the reason for the is- 
suance of the subpena. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know what 
the real reason was. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Neither do I. How- 
ever, I doubt the defendant expects to 
get assistance from the Senator who 
handled the citation for contempt on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. He must have 
thought that the Senator had some evi- 
dence that would be of help to him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has had 
very broad judicial experience, and he 
knows that when a witness is subpenaed, 
his counsel can always say he was sur- 
prised by the witness. and that he is not 
testifying to what he was expected to 
testify. In that event the examination 
is open to cross-examination. 

Mr. STENNIS. Myr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Utah has rather sharply challenged the 
bringing up of this matter. I believe 
he should be commended, and I think 
he is correct in raising the point. While 
ordinarily I could agree that a Senator 
could not be subpenaed when he has 
Official duties to perform, and that he 
cannot be put under compulsory process, 
it seems to me that in this case the Sen- 
ate is, in part, a party to this lawsuit. 
The Senate preferred the charges. The 
Senate certified them and sent them to 
another branch of the Government to 
try the case. 

We should certainly be very slow to 
withhold testimony of any kind, even 
though it involves the attendance of a 
Member of the Senate. We also agree 
to the general proposition that the doors 
of the court are always open and that 
a defendant must be confronted with 


witnesses and have the right to cross- 


examine them, and must be provided 
with the ordinary processes of law. We 
are the ones who initiated the pro- 
ceedings. 
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- Therefore, I believe we should go as 
far as we can possibly go, even though 
there is a great principle involved, as 
the Senator from Georgia so rightly 
says, and from which principle I would 
not detract in any way. Until there 
has been an abuse of power by the Gov- 
ernment, which is prosecuting the case, 
we should be willing to go along with 
the request. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to ob- 
serve, as I did a few moments ago, that 
this is not the first time that this matter 
has come up in this way. There have 
been instances in the past where sub- 
penas have been issued for Senators to 
appear in court, but in which cases the 
judiciary was more jealous in protecting 
the division of the powers of the Gov- 
ernment than is the case in the present 
situation. In those cases the judges 
quashed such subpenas. 

Mr. STENNIS. Has the court re- 
fused to do that in this case? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The senior Senator 
from Mississippi stated it has refused 
to do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First I wish to com- 
pliment the Senator from Georgia on 
asking that extreme caution be used in 
this matter. I think that in every such 
case extreme caution should be used. 
I believe that the discussion on the REC- 
ORD this afternoon will show that the 
Senate is using extreme caution. 

I agree that when the chairman of 
the committee which has recommended 
the certification of a charge to the court 
for hearing is summoned by the defend- 
ant, he should be permitted to appear 
as a witness, unless by doing so he is 
prevented from performing his duties as 
a Senator. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi, standing in that position, has 
taken the correct position. 

I wish to say one more thing, and then 
I shall be through. I believe we are 
showing conclusively, by discussing the 
matter and by jealously considering 
whether we should give permission, and 
then giving permission as a matter of 
grace, not as a matter of right for any- 
one to demand it, that we are using the 
extreme caution upon which the Senator 
from Georgia insists. I congratulate the 
Senator from Georgia for insisting on it. 
I believe we should safeguard the privi- 
lege of the Senate by insisting on proced- 
ing as a matter of grace in extending 
this authority to the chairman of one of 
its committees. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator take 
me through the procedural steps in- 
volved here, so that I may understand 
the facts? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sorry; all the 
facts I have been able to glean were 
stated during the debate. 

Mr.MORSE. Iunderstand that coun- 
sel for the defense has asked the court 
to have the subpena issued. hi 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that to 
be the case. Ido not know whether that 
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is the situation. Counsel may have gone 
to the clerk of the court and obtained his 
subpena. 

Mr. MORSE. At any rate, he request- 
ed the subpena. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that counsel for the Government 
asked that the subpena be quashed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Mississippi so stated. 

- Mr. MORSE. On what basis did he 
make his motion to quash? 

Mr. EASTLAND. On the ground that 
defendant’s counsel had no right to re- 
quest such a subpena. 

Mr. RUSSELL. On the ground that 
it involved the privilege of the Senate. 
That was the ground in the other cases. 
I assume that was the ground in this 
case. 

Mr. MORSE. The court refused to 
grant the motion to quash? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Mississippi has so stated. 

Mr. MORSE. Did the court make its 
ruling orally or in writing? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know. 

Mr. MORSE. But the court did re- 
fuse to grant the motion to quash? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. The court refused to 
grant the motion to quash when objec- 
tion was raised that the court was lack- 
ing in authority to subpena a Senator 
to testify in court. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that very 
clearly joins the issue on the division of 
authority. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Following the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Illinois, I wonder whether it would add 
anything by way of properly protecting 
the Senate if the following language 
` were added to the resolution: 

Provided, however, That the appearance of 
the Senator to testify is not pursuant to the 
subpena served on him, appearance pursuant 
to which is respectfully declined, but solely 
by virtue of the consent of the Senate. 


Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion it is 
perfectly clear that the court has no 
power to subpena the Senator. The 
only reason I am agreeing to this is that 
the Senator from Mississippi wishes to 
attend. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since the Senator 
does desire to attend, and since I assume 
the Senate will adopt some kind of reso- 
lution, would not the proviso I have sug- 
gested protect the status of the Senate 
presently, if it is adequate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. TIyield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first I should like to make it abun- 
dantly clear that the leadership is not 
proceeding or attempting to proceed in 
any shotgun fashion or casual, light 
manner. I have spent most of the day 
on this subject. I have conferred with 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
at least twice about the matter. 

CIII——261 
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- I expressed grave feelings of appre- 
hension to the Senator from Mississippi 
when the Senator first brought the mat- 
ter to my attention. I discussed it with 
other distinguished legal authorities who 
are Members of this body. 

The Constitution is quite clear on the 
subject. The precedents are clear on the 
subject. Section 588 of volume 6 of 
Cannon’s Precedents of the House of 
Representatives says: 

The constitutional privilege of Members 
in the matter of arrest has been construed 
to exempt from subpoena during sessions of 
Congress. 

A Senator being subpoenaed to appear be- 
fore the grand jury of the District of Colum- 
bia announced in the Senate that he would 
disregard it. 

A Senator declining to heed a summons 
to appear and testify before a Federal grand 
jury, the court held that if he failed to obey 
the subpoena voluntarily the court was with- 
out power to compel his attendance. 


Section 6 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion, which gives immunity from arrest 
to Members of Congress while attending 
sessions, underlies the interpretation of 
the precedent I have just read. 

The chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary desires to appear as a witness, 
and has made it clear. 

The Parliamentarian suggested that 
in view of the lack of precedents in the 
Senate on this very point there should be 
a formal resolution similar to the reso- 
lutions passed in the House and this 
resolution was modeled after the resolu- 
tions adopted there. The resolution was 
submitted to the-chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, not through the 
leadership, but directly from the Parlia- 
mentarian. It was then brought to the 
leadership. I read the resolution. I 
noted that it did not incorporate the 
protection requested by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. So I thereupon 
sought to assure myself the resolution 
would be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Georgia by asking the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary if this 
language would be satisfactory and if it 
should be submitted in this form. The 
Senator from Mississippi indicated to me 
it was satisfactory. 

I gather, in the light of the subsequent 
discussion, that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi had not discussed it with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. But I specifically 
raised the question with the Senator 
from Mississippi before I asked the act- 
ing minority leader to join in the reso- 
lution. I did this not because the ma- 
jority leader or the acting minority 
leader is anxious to send the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary down- 
town in response to a subpena, or anx- 
ious to ask the Senate to do so, but be- 
cause the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary felt that he should do it 
and that the interests of justice would 
be served by his so doing. 

I will say that this action could open 
a very dangerous field, and if the prac- 
tice should become a common one it 
could result in serious consequences. I 
am reluctant, as is the Senator from 
Georgia, to take this action, but both of 
us talked about the matter at some 
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length and, as a matter-of fact, I think 
the Senator from Texas was somewhat 
persuaded by the Senator from Georgia 
that the course we are following here is 
the best one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Texas is wholly in error if he thinks that 
I ever saw this resolution before it was 
offered. Istepped up to the clerk’s desk, 
after having been called out of the 
Chamber for a few minutes, to find out 
if a resolution had been offered, and the 
parliamentarian showed me a copy. I 
immediately stated that in my opinion 
the resolution should contain the lan- 
guage agreed to by the Senator from 
Mississippi when the Senator made his 
unanimous-consent request. Before I 
could turn around the resolution had 
been offered and read from the desk. I 
was not consulted in any way. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iam willing to take 
the blame for that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not trying to 
place the blame on anyone. There was 
no reason for anybody to consult me. I 
am a Senator of the United States and I 
am supposed to be able to protect my 
rights and explain my views on the floor 
of the Senate. It is not necessary for 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] or the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], or the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] to consult with me. Iam 
supposed to be able to take care of my- 
self. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, it is 
solely my responsibility. I had not 
shown the resolution to the Senator from 
Georgia. I told the Senator from Texas 
that I had discussed the resolution with 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I stated, on reflection, 
after having heard the resolution read 
and having suggested the amendment, 
that if the resolution were agreeable to 
the Senator from Mississippi, I would 
not oppose it, nor move to amend it. 
But I still think we are dealing here with 
a very dangerous precedent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for indicating his willingness to 
appear as a witness, although under the 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States the Senator is immune 
from the mandate imposed by a subpena 
duly issued by a court. The Constitu- 
tion obviously provides that when a 
Member of Congress is in attendance on 
a session, any subpena served upon him 
shall be without validity. 

I think, however, that we ought not 
lose sight of the fact that although we 
are Members of Congress, we ought to 
be available to give testimony in in- 
stances where justice will be served 
through the presentation of competent 
knowledge which we might have on the 
issues which are to be determined. 

The issue here is not one of privilege. 
This is a case where a citizen of the 
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United States is being called upon to pre- 
sent to a court testimony which is perti- 
nent in the disposition, justly, of the is- 
sues which will be presented in a trial. 
The need for appearing is accentuated 
by the fact that the judicial proceedings 
are the consequence of action taken by 
a committee or by the Senate. 

I do not believe—and I am certain 
that it is not the fact—that one of us 
would want to escape giving for a fellow 
citizen honest testimony which would 
reveal the truth of what happened in a 
judicial proceeding under which, if he 
were found to be guilty, he would be 
punished. 

I wish to emphasize the argument that 
I have constantly heard, and one to 
which we all subscribe, that the right 
to trial—the right to meet accusers face 
to face, and the right to summon those 
who can give testimony in our behalf— 
is sacred, inviolate, and should never be 
denied. Certainly the Senator from 
Mississippi would not wish to have that 
right denied. 

I believe there is no question about 
constitutionality of the action. It seems 
to me that the judge, whoever he was, 
had to do some circuitous thinking to 
come to the conclusion that the provi- 
sion of the Constitution did not apply to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

I subscribe fully and wholly to the 
words of the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia in wishing to protect every Repre- 
sentative in Congress and every Senator 
in the performance of his duties while 
the Congress is in session. 

From my standpoint—and I believe 
my colleagues will subscribe to the 
thought—tthere is no Senator within this 
body who is not privileged to give testi- 
mony in court in accordance with truth 
so that in our judicial tribunals justice 
shall be done to all men and women who 
come before the court. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am in favor of 
justice and the securing of all rights. 
I will make this observation: I hope the 
Senator from Mississippi, in the light of 
all that has been said, will appear as a 
witness for the defense. 

I will also make the statement, with- 
out the slightest fear that it will not be 
borne out in the events of the trial, that 
before the examination has proceeded 
for 5 minutes, the attorney for the de- 
fendant will claim he has been entrapped 
by the witness. 

‘Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think one point has 
gotten into the REcorp erroneously, and 
I should like to correct it. Is it the un- 
derstanding of the Senator from Georgia 
that the Senator from Mississippi is 
summonsed not as a Senator, not as a 
citizen, but as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know as to 
that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will ask the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi if that is not the 
case. Is he not summonsed as chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I did not see the 
subpena, but I understand I was sub- 
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penaed as Chairman of the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I so understand. I 
think the Senate is fully protected in its 
rights and privileges in every way by 
passing upon this question as a matter of 
grace. I want the Recorp to show that 
over and over again. The Senate does 
not have to approve this action; but we 
are preserving cautiously every right and 
privilege of every Senator and every 
chairman and every committee when we 
insist upon hearing the request of the 
Senator who is affected, and then passing 
upon the request as an incident to his 
appearing before he appears. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment very briefly upon the problem 
as I see it, because I think there is prob- 
ably more involved procedurewise, and 
more involved from the standpoint of 
precedent, than we are giving sufficient 
thought to at the present time, because 
what we are doing as lawyers—many of 
us—is “curbstoning” on a matter of great 
importance. 

I certainly agree with the thesis of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] 
that no United States Senator ought to 
deny, through the processes of justice, 
any information he could make available 
to the courts in the administration of 
justice. I think that is our clear duty as 
citizens, irrespective of our position. 

In this instance we are talking about 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND]. But let us talk about Senator X. 
I think that any Senator X ought to 
make available to a court, on a voluntary 
basis, any information which he has 
within his knowledge that will expedite 
the administration of justice in any case 
where the court, the prosecutor, or the 
defense thinks he can be a helpful wit- 
ness. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all that 
is involved in this case. The Senator 
from Georgia has raised a procedural 
point, and a constitutional point, too, 
which we had better ponder for a few 
minutes, because the matter of the divi- 
sion of power is pretty fundamental to 
government by law. 

I asked the question a moment ago 
whether or not a motion to quash had 
been made. I wish that I had the court 
record before me, because I am certain 
I could speak with greater knowledge 
if I had the transcript before me. But 
I am making these comments on the 
basis of this assumption, which has been 
borne out by the advice I have received 
from the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

A subpena was requested by the de- 
fendant. The subpena was authorized 
by the court over the objection of coun- 
sel for the Government, whose objection 
was based on the ground that under the 
Constitution—and the precedents seem 
to bear out the counsel for the Govern- 
ment—the court lacked the constitu- 
tional authority and jurisdiction to issue 
a subpena against a United States Sen- 
ator. That is the present decision of that 
court on this point. In my opinion, it is 
the material issue at this point in our 
discussion, 
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If these gentlemen have given accurate 
information about what has happened in 
this trial to date, we have been advised 
that the court takes the position that it 
has the power to subpena a Senator þe- 
fore it. 

I think it is an ancillary and a com- 
pletely subsidiary matter to proceed with 
the argument that we ought to see to it 
that the defendant gets whatever in- 
formation the Senator from Mississippi 
can make available to him, or to the Gov- 
ernment, too, until we come to grips, first, 
with this decision of the court. I think 
that can be handled in the resolution if 
we take a little time to word it. But it 
does not do any good to add to the res- 
olution a statement that this action is not 
to be considered a precedent. We are 
making the precedent, and the language 
denying it will not change the fact. 

We have before us a decision, a ruling, 
apparently, by a court which challenges 
the division of power, a ruling which 
could not stand if it were taken to the 
upper courts. 

I do not see why we should proceed now 
to act on the resolution on the basis of 
authorizing the subpena to be executed 
against the Senator from Mississippi. 
Our simply saying that we are going to 
authorize him to appear voluntarily and 
by our consent does not change the fact 
that the ruling of the court is on the 
books. If we agree to a resolution, it will 
in effect make perfectly clear that we re- 
pudiate the subpena, but we will also 
make it perfectly clear that we advise our 
colleague to volunteer his testimony to 
the court, the prosecution, and the de- 
fense. We will have made this constitu- 
tional point, but I do not think we are 
going to make it by any language which 
says, “This is not a precedent,” so long 
as the Senate agrees to a resolution 
which authorizes the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to answer the subpena, because 
that is what we are doing. 

I do not think the Senate should agree 
to any resolution which results in the 
Senator from Mississippi answering a 
subpena which is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the court. On the other hand, I agree 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAuscHE]: I think the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi ought to make available to the 
court any information which he can 
make available to it at such time, at least, 
when the Senate of the United States is 
not in session, so that there can be no in- 
terference with the Senator’s duty in 
transacting the people’s business on the 
fioor of the Senate. I do not think that 
problem is unsolvable. 

I think we can take a little time. We 
may wait until tomorrow, but we can take 
the time tonight to draft a resolution 
which will not say that the Senate at any 
time in the future authorizes a Senator, 
by resolution, to answer a subpena which, 
in my judgment, the court is without 
power to issue. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am curious about 
this point, because I happened to have 
been a member of a House committee 
which cited a man for contempt. Later 
I was subpenaed into court, and I went 
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to court and testified. Why not? 
Should not a defendant have his chance 
to prove whether a quorum of the com- 
mittee was present, and that he could 
not get some member of the committee 
to be present? I think we are going 
rather far afield when we say that this is 
a matter which can simply be glossed 
over. 

I understand the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary was sub- 
penaed by the defense in the original in- 
stance. How else would the defense get 
into the testimony the fact as to whether 
a quorum of the committee was or was 
not present? Does the defendant have 
to accept the certificate of the clerk of 
the committee? Can he not ask the 
man who handled the gavel? 

I went to court and testified, and the 
individual who was being tried was sent 
to jail. In the next case in which I 
testified, the defendant went free. 

I thought it was a part of the respon- 
sibility of a person who had certified 
that a man was guilty of contempt to be 
willing to go into court and say, “Yes, 
the proper questions were asked in the 
presence of the correct number of mem- 
bers of the committee to constitute a 
quorum,” 

Mr. MORSE. I think so, too. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If he cannot say 
that, we are in very bad shape. 

The Senator suggested that the reso- 
lution might go over until tomorrow. I 
call his attention to rule XIV, section 
6, which provides: 

All resolutions shall lie over 1 day for 
consideration, unless by unanimous consent 
the Senate shall otherwise direct. 


I understand there may be a precedent 
for setting that rule aside, even though 
the rule was adopted only in 1947; but I 
think this may be a matter which we will 
want to consider a little further. 

I am one of the few individuais who 
had the distinct pleasure and privilege 
of being subpenaed as a member of the 
Cabinet to come before a Senate com- 
mittee. The Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate of the United States came to the 
Department of Agriculture with the 
order of a Senate committee to confis- 
cate the notebooks of all the stenog- 
raphers in a specific section in the Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
hope that in those notebooks there might 
be something about grain speculation. 

That is what the Senate did. I do not 
think the Senate should get too exer- 
cised if someone wishes the chairman of 
a committee to appear in court and state 
whether a quorum was present when a 
certain person was charged with con- 
tempt of that committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, so far as 
the net result is concerned, I do not think 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico differ, except on 
this very vital point: The Senate of the 
United States is in session at the present 
time. A court has subpenaed a United 
States Senator, while the Senate is in 
session. In my judgment under the 
Constitution such a subpena will not 
stand the legal test, because the court is 
without authority to reach into the Sen- 
ate Chamber and, by subpena, take a 
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United States Senator out of the Senate 
and down to the court. 

What the Senator from New Mexico 
and I would do—and I am sure any other 
Senator would do it—is this: If the court 
indicated to us that it would like to have 
our testimony, we would go to the court 
and would give the testimony. But the 
subpena power is a rather precious safe- 
guard under the separation of powers 
doctrine; and so long as the decisions 
have been what they are, I do not think 
we should knowingly allow a lower court 
to proceed to get Senators to act on the 
basis of a ruling which is quite contrary 
to the rulings which have been issued by 
higher courts throughout our history. 
That is my point. I am not talking 
about this particular case; I am talking 
about the matter of the subpena. 

I think that today we should make 
clear to the lower court, “Your Honor, 
you do not have the power.” I think we 
can get that statement into the resolu- 
tion. 

But then we can say, “But, Your 
Honor, we want you to know that we 
want to cooperate with you to the utmost 
in seeing to it that there is made avail- 
able to you any information from any 
Senator on a voluntary basis.” 

I think that is a very important dif- 
ference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Oregon about that. 

In this particular instance I think the 
court would be very lenient, and would 
not try to compel the attendance of the 
Senator from Mississippi at any time not 
convenient to him, or would not attempt 
to take him away from the Senate. 

I would endorse cooperation of the 
sort referred to by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. But when a judge slaps 
such a subpena upon a Senator, the 
judge attempts to exercise a power which 
in my judgment he does not have. 

I think we have the duty of protecting 
the separation-of-powers system, as the 
Senator from Georgia and other Sen- 
ators have pointed out. 

Therefore, I should like to try my 
hand at drafting a resolution which will 
get the matter before us, and at the 
same time will see to it that the United 
States attorney and the Court have 
available to them whatever the Senator 
from Mississippi can make available to 
them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LONG 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to express 
my approval of the point regarding sub- 
penas. 

The situation cited by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] shows 
the danger of establishing such a prece- 
dent. I wish to point out that the Sen- 
ate should continue, as it has from time 
to time in the past, to give some atten- 
tion to the maintenance of its privileges. 

So I hope the Senator from Oregon 
will not insist on including in the reso- 
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lution a provision which would require 
the Senator from Mississippi to go be- 
fore the Court at a time inconvenient 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

The reference to “a time inconvenient 
to the Senator from Mississippi’ shows 
how erroneous it would be for the sub- 
pena to be accepted at all. 

So I hope the Senator from Oregon 
will accept my point about the use of 
the words “pursuant to which he respect- 
fully declines.” 

I think in the resolution we should 
make very clear that we are not approv- 
ing of the subpena. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; or we should use 
some similar expression. 

I do not wish to be verbose in either 
the resolution or the debate, but I think 
some provision more detailed as to the 
documentation of the law could very ap- 
propriately be included in the resolution, 
for the information of the court. 

Mr. President, in view of what the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, the Senator from 
New Mexico, and other Senators have 
said about such resolutions, I should like 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry, be- 
cause in this situation the time element 
is quite important: Would the Senator 
from Oregon be within his parliamentary 
rights if he objected to consideration of 
the resolution and voting on the resolu- 
tion today? ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the precedents of 
the Senate are that the resolution is a 
privileged matter and therefore can be 
acted upon immediately. However, that 
is not the view of the present occupant 
of the chair. In the view of the present 
occupant of the chair, the rule states 
quite clearly that “all resolutions shall 
lie over 1 day for consideration, unless 
by unanimous consent the Senate shall 
otherwise direct.” 

The Chair does not care to rule con- 
trary to the advice of the Parliamen- 
tarian, and would prefer to submit the 
question to the Senate, in the event the 
question is raised. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
going to raise it, because I think we 
should spend a little time this evening 
in working on the resolution, if there is 
any reason why the court could not al- 
low the trial of the case to be continued 
for whatever length of time might be 
necessary under these circumstances. 

Therefore, in order to get the issue 
clearly drawn, I shall object to having 
the resolution acted on today. Mr. 
President, I do object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have assured Senators that the 
leadership would try to protect Senators 
against the taking of yea-and-nay votes 
late this evening. 

Mr. President, we live and learn. I 
acted as I did because of the understand- 
ing that such procedure was desired by 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I did so to suit both his conscience 
and his convenience, and with the full 
approval of the Senator from Georgia 
and other Senators who have spoken in 
regard to this matter and who now have 
raised this point. 
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Mr. President, I am not anxious to 
hurry the Senator from Mississippi 
downtown. The Senate can be in ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

The resolution now pending has been 
prepared in accordance with the prece- 
dents of the other body. I do not think 
anyone contends that any provision of 
the Constitution states that Senators or 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are privileged from subpena. I think all 
of us know that a court is without power 
to enforce a subpena by arresting a 
Member of Congress during a session of 
Congress. 

So the only thing with which we are 
confronted is the question of when will 
be a convenient time for the desired 
witness to appear? 

I cautioned the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee against appearing at 
all. I approached the matter with grave 
apprehensions. It was only after listen- 
ing to the discussion of several Members 
who are very able lawyers—including the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and others—that I concluded that a 
formal resolution should be offered. 

I do not wish to abandon the resolu- 
tion, and I do not wish to appear in the 
light of asking the Senate to do some- 
thing it should not do or to do something 
on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stood the Senator a moment ago, he said 
there was no question in his mind that 
a Senator could be subpenaed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator from Texas amplify on that point, 
and state whether he distinguishes þe- 
tween a subpena and a requirement that 
a Senator testify, and whether he dis- 
tinguishes between a civil situation and 
the questioning of a Senator about some- 
thing which occurred on the floor of 
the Senate or in connection with his 
Official duties. 

If we were to fail tc make a statement 
in response to a statement that there 
is no question that a Member of Con- 
gress can be subpenaed, I feel we would 
not quite touch upon the various situa- 
tions which might be involved. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the case 
of the most direct precedent in point 
which I have available to me—and I 
shall read from that precedent—we find 
that— 

“The Congress of the United States is now 
in session, and until yesterday I never 
heard of a precedent to this procedure in 
an instance of this kind. 

“Section 6, article I, of the Constitution of 
the United States, gives immunity to arrest 
to the Members of Congress while that body 
is in session. It does not say that they are 
privileged from subpena, but if they do not 
obey, the only step the court could take 
would be to issue an attachment for their 
arrest. Since the Constitution provides im- 
munity from arrest, in my opinion they are 
not subject to such action.” 

Justice Gordon then reviews a Pennsyl- 
vania case decided in 1800, holding that the 
court knew of no exception to the immunity 
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of Members of Congress from the service of 
subpenas, and concluded: 

“Unless the gentlemen see fit to obey the 
subpenas, this court at the present time has 
no power to compel them to do so.” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I was trying 
to draw a distinction in the mechanics 
of serving a subpena, which I agree can 
be served on a Member of Congress, here 
or anyplace else where he can be 
reached. But it is like taking a horse to 
water; one cannot compel him to drink 
it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That was 
the point I attempted to make. The 
courts have the power to serve a sub- 
pena, but they do not have the power to 
enforce it when Congress is in session. 

The Senator from Mississippi feels 
that it is in the interest of justice and 
in the interest of the country that he 
appear. He desires to appear, and he 
prefers to appear tomorrow, when the 
Senate will not be in session, and he 
asks consent of the Senate to do his duty 
as he sees it. We are attempting to 
obtain that consent. If it is the judg- 
ment of the Senate that consent shall 
not be given, the Senator from Texas is 
certainly ready to abide by the judg- 
ment of this body. He was simply at- 
tempting to accommodate the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and he thought he was acting 
with the approval of other Senators. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What happens if 
the Senate refuses to give its consent 
and refuses to agree to the resolution? 
The Senator can still testify. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Ido not feel, 
under the precedents, the Senator would 
desire to so act in the absence of con- 
sent. The Senator from Mississippi can 
speak for himself, but the usual reso- 
lution on the subject reads as follows, 
and I now read a resolution which was 
agreed to in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1948: 


Whereas Representative John McDowell 
has been served with a subpena to appear as 
a witness before the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia to 
testify at 10 a. m. on the 12th day of April 
1948 in the case of the United States v. John 
Howard Lawson, Criminal No. 1352-47; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That John McDowell is author- 
ized to appear in response to the subpena 
of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia at such time as 
when the House is not sitting in session. 


I think, in the light of the precedents 
of this body and the precedents of the 
House of Representatives, the Senator 
from Mississippi desires the consent of 
the Senate. He came to me earlier in the 
day and said he desired to seek such 
consent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
not think in the future Senators might 
be placed in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion if the resolution were agreed to? If 
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the Senator should testify, and a week or 
two from now he might not want to tes- 
tify, would the Senate not have placed 
him in a very embarrassing position? 
Could the matter be reconciled by 
changing the resolution so that it would 
state the courts have no right to sub- 
pena a Senator, but in this case we are 
permitting the Senator to testify be- 
cause the Senate referred this specific 
case to that specific court? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas would not want to reach 
the conclusion that the courts have no 
power to subpena. I think they have no 
power to enforce subpenas. If the Senate 
does not wish to permit the Senator to 
testify, if it does not want to give its 
consent, if it feels it might be embarrass- 
ing to have him testify, of course, the 
Senate can take such action as it sees 
fit. I do not feel that way. I think the 
ends of justice would be better served by 
having the Senator from Mississippi 
testify than if consent were refused. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would it help mat- 
ters if the Senate stated that the Senate 
is agreeing to the resolution because it 
referred a specific case to a specific court, 
thereby limiting such action in the 
future to such cases where the Senate 
refers specific cases to specific courts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
resolution does that. The resolution 
gives approval only in this case, and only 
under these conditions and circum- 
stances. It has been made abundantly 
clear, from the legislative history, the 
Senator from Mississippi was desirous of 
proceeding to testify. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. What time would the 
Senator from Mississippi respond to the 
subpena? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. He hoped to 
appear at 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have a suggestion 
the Senator might explore. I can see 
the wisdom of the majority leader’s 
presentation in protecting the prece- 
dents. It is very clear the courts have 
the power to subpena, but they do not 
have the power to enforce subpenas. 
Obviously, if the courts could find the 
Senator from Mississippi in contempt of 
court, they could find the whole Con- 
gress in contempt for obstructing a de- 
cision. If the Senate said to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that he could not 
go, it would be ridiculous on its face. 

I have this recommendation to make. 
Rather than to meet this question by 
resolution, if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi would be willing to testify in court 
voluntarily, it would seem to me the 
proper procedure would be to go before 
the court and ask the court to vacate this 
order, and have the order issuing the 
subpena withdrawn and expunged from 
the records. It is a simple matter, and 
it could be done in 15 minutes. If the 
Senate would get that cooperation, the 
Senator from Mississippi could go volun- 
tarily. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. It is broader than 
the facts given by the subpena. The 
United States attorney has also re- 
quested that I testify. 

Mr. CARROLL. If that be so, the 
matter would depend on whether or not 
the Senator from Mississippi desired to 
go voluntarily, either in behalf of the 
Government or in behalf of the de- 
fendant, as has been explained by the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Ohio, because a defendant has con- 
stitutional rights, too. He has consti- 
tutional protections, just as a Senator 
has constitutional protections. In the 
decisions cited by the majority leader, it 
seems to be clear that the court had no 


other alternative than to issue the sub- ` 


pena, knowing he would be without 
power to enforce the subpena. The 
question again comes up, as we become 
disciples of accommodation, that this is 
a matter of accommodation, and the 
court should withdraw the subpena to 
put us back in the position where we 
were before. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi could appear voluntarily, if he 
wanted to, unless the court forces the 
issue. If the court should do that, we 
would have to meet it head on with a 
resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to make clear to 
the Senator from Texas that Iam just as 
anxious as he is to see to it that the 
Senator from Mississippi be given every 
opportunity to testify in this case, in the 
interest of justice. I agree with the ob- 
servations of the Senator from Colorado. 
I think the matter can be very well 
handled by a proper resolution that the 
Senate can draft. I think this discussion 
tonight is going to be a good education 
for the court. When we discuss the 
question that the court has the power 
to issue a subpena, but not the power to 
enforce it, that is a pretty empty power. 
That is certainly putting form over sub- 
stance. 

I want to talk to Senators who are 
lawyers now. We have been standing 
here “curbstoning” now for 30 minutes 
on this matter. Not one of us has had 
time to get his nose into a single case or a 
Single lawbook. 

The precedents have been very ably 
cited to us by the majority leader. I 
think we are dealing with a very impor- 
tant procedural right of the Senate and 
that we had better know that we are 
right on the law. We had better have at 
least overnight to do a little studying, to 
enable us to come forward tomorrow 
with a resolution which will protect the 
rights of the Senate under the division 
of powers, and guarantee that, in the 
administration of justice, there will be 
available to the court whatever infor- 
mation the Senator from Mississippi 
wishes to make available to the court. 
On the basis of the discussion which has 
occurred, I think we would be making a 
great mistake to pass this resolution 
until we have had time to study it. 

I renew my point of order. Referring 
to the report made to us by the Parlia- 
mentarian, I do not think the House 
precedents are binding upon the Senate. 
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We have the right to make our own prec- 
edents and rules in matters of this kind, 
involving the rights of the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
not recognize that the precedents of the 
House with respect to establishing its 
rules on the first day of a session are not 
completely followed by the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator knows my 
position on that question. 

Therefore, if I am in order, I object to 
the consideration of the resolution to- 
night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair has stated 
that he proposes to submit that point to 
the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the statements which I 
previously made, and the assurances 
which I have given certain Senators, I 
would not wish to have a vote this eve- 
ning. I think we can delay action for 
another day, or another 2 days, or for 
such time as the Senate may desire. 
Therefore, I propose to suggest that the 
Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 
INTRODUCTION 


Mr. BYRD. I respectfully present for 
the consideration of the President and 
the Congress a. summary of the results 
of a thorough study of the pending Fed- 
eral budget for fiscal year 1958, begin- 
ning July 1. 

I do not assume in any way that my 
suggestions are the final answer to the 
difficult problems involved in reducing 
hundreds of appropriations requested in 
the 1,150-page budget document sub- 
mitted by the administration to Congress 
on January 16. 

I well know that other Members of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives are more able than I am to deal 
with budget reductions. I commend the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
for the reductions already made. Ac- 
tion by the House is of the utmost sig- 
nificance because all appropriation bills 
must originate in that body. 

I wish only to be an active member of 
the team dedicated to preserving the 
solvency of the Federal Government of 
the United States which is threatened 
by this, the largest peacetime budget in 
history. 

Necessarily, my first statement, based 
on detailed study, cannot embrace all 
the details which convince me that sub- 
stantial reductions can and should be 
made without destroying essential and 
proper functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It merely outlines the frame- 
work within which I believe such reduc- 
tions can and should be made, based on 
examination of hundreds of appropria- 
tion accounts. 

From time to time I shall present to 
the Senate further justification for the 
reductions I suggest in detail. 

Mr. President, I ask that the re- 
mainder of my statement be printed in 
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the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 
There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the statement was ordered 
to be printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


THE SITUATION 


The Federal fiscal situation confronting us 
may be described in brief as follows: 


NEW PROPOSALS 


Proposals establishing new functions, ex- 
panding old ones, and for indefensible in- 
creases in current authorizations, requested 
in the Federal budget for fiscal year 1958, 
beginning July 1, will force continuing in- 
crease in future budgets. 


BALANCE UNASSURED 


The proposed budget is in precarious bal- 
ance, depending upon postal rate increase 
and steadily rising income. Neither is as- 
sured. 

DEBT LIMIT 


The Federal debt is at its statutory limit, 
contingent liabilities are at their peak, the 
value of the dollar is dropping, and inflation 
has been restarted. Interest on the debt is 
taking 10 cents out of every tax dollar, col- 
lected. Without this debt cost, taxes could 
be cut 10 percent across the board. 


TAX BURDEN 


Current taxes, from all sources, Federal, 
State, and local, are taking a full third of the 
income of all citizens to finance government 
activities. 

HIGHER RATES 

Taxes at present rates from current sources 
are taking more than 90 percent of some in- 
dividual incomes and more than 60 percent 
of the net income of most corporations. The 
present tax rates are approaching confisca- 
tion. The economy cannot much longer 
survive present tax rates on current sources, 
and it should be understood that tax sources 
have been exhausted. 


BUDGET REDUCTION 


Reduction of Federal appropriation and 
expenditure budgets is the only alternative 
in the Federal financial situation confront- 
ing us. Based on a thorough study of the 
President’s budget document, and 24 years 
of experience in the United States Senate, I 
am convinced that requested appropriations 
can be reduced by $6.5 billion, summarized 
generally as follows: 

(Budget total in requested appropriations, 
$73.3 billion.) 

Reductions recommended, by broad cate- 
gories: 

1. National security activities: $1.5 billion. 

This includes military, atomic energy, and 
stockpile. This reduction is less than 5 per- 
cent. It simply contemplates squeezing out 
waste. It does not contemplate curtailment 
of any essential activity or procurement. 
The reduction would leave $39.6 billion in 
new appropriations for these programs. To- 
gether with $40.1 billion remaining in unex- 
pended balances of prior appropriations and. 
$67 million in foreign currencies, this group 
of activities would have $79.8 billion avail- 
able for expenditure. 

2. Foreign aid and international affairs: 
$2 billion. z 

This includes foreign military assistance, 
economic aid, contributions to international 
organizations, and diplomacy. The reduc- 
tion contemplates military assistance at this 
year’s $2 billion level, at a saving of $0.5 
billion; and a $1.5 billion cut in economic 
aid. After this cut, military assistance will 
have $2 billion in new appropriations; $4 
billion in unexpended balances in prior ap- 
propriations, and $70 million in foreign cur- 
rencies, for a total of $6.1 billion. After 
this cut, economic aid would have $400 mil- 
lion in new appropriations, $2.2 billion in 
unexpended balances in prior appropriations, 
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and $728 million in foreign currencies, for a 
total of $3.3 billion. 

8. Domestic-civilian activities: $3 billion. 

This includes remaining Federal activi- 
ties. Appropriations to these activities are 
up 36 percent since 1954. The budget con- 
tains 37 proposals for new and expanded ac- 
tivities in this category with 1958 requests 
totaling $2 billion. These include 14 new 
Federal grants to States programs bringing 
the total to 67, and among these is the pub- 
lic school-construction program with a first 
year appropriation of $451 million. Among 
the hundreds of old current accounts, the 
budget proposes increases in 3 out every 
4. After this cut, domestic-civilian pro- 
grams, exclusive of highways, will have $23.8 
billion in new authorizations plus $24 bil- 
lion in unexpended balances in prior appro- 
priations, for a total of nearly $48 billion. 
The House of Representatives is to be con- 
gratulated on reductions it has made in this 
area to date. I hope the Senate will cut in 
even greater magnitude. 

Total reductions: $6.5 billion. 

Remaining appropriations: $66.8 billion. 

These reductions are suggested on the 
basis of examination of requested appro- 
priations and authorizations, estimated ex- 
penditures and projected unexpended bal- 
ances in approximately 500 current authori- 
zations, 80 permanent appropriations, 175 
public enterprise funds, 120 intragovern- 
mental revolving funds and 40 proposals for 
new and expanded activities. 


METHOD 


Based on detailed examination of each of 
these accounts with my staff, we have ar- 
rived at what we believe to be practical and 
feasible reductions after careful considera- 
tion of: 

1. The economic and budget conditions 
under which these unprecedented peacetime 
Federal appropriations are requested, includ- 
ing the dropping value of the dollar, the 
terrible tax burden we are carrying, and the 
continually increasing Federal expenditures 
through expanding Federal programs. 

2. 1958 requests as compared with appro- 
priations enacted for each account in 1957 
and 1956; and in this connection I have con- 
sidered such workload information as the 
budget gives, estimated increase in person- 
nel, all program and “obligations by ob- 
jects” information available;, and I have 
taken into account Federal contributions to 
retisement funds heretofore appropriated in 
lump sum to the Civil Service Commission. 

3. The magnitude of construction requests 
with especial attention to proposed new 
starts. 

4. New programs, with especial attention 
to those which will continue indefinitely 
with rising costs; and 

5. Total funds which would be available 

from both new appropriations and unex- 
pended balances in prior appropriations and 
authorizations, obligated and unobligated. 


EMPLOYEES 


Generally, civilian employment in the Mili- 
tary Establishment has been declining in 
relatively small stages, but employment by 
civilian agencies has increased 35,000 since 


1954, and an estimated increase of 44,500 in . 
civilian agency employment is budgeted for - 


the coming fiscal year. Total Federal civilian 
employment is now 2,387,015, plus 273,920 
foreign nationals employed overseas outside 
of regular rolls. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Federal civilian public works are budgeted 
for $2.3 billion in 1958 appropriations. This 
is an increase of more than a half billion 
dollars over the current year. Add $2.1 
billion in appropriations for military public 
works and. the total rises to $4.4 billion. 
Consider an additional $2.9 billion for high- 
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ways outside the budget, and you have Fed- 
eral appropriations in and out of the regular 
budget of $7.3 billion for public works. 


FEDERAL CREDIT 


The budget proposes new commitments in 
1958 under Federal-credit programs totaling 
$21.4 billion (rounded)—$4.3 billion in di- 
rect loans, and $17.2 billion in guaranteed 
and insured loans largely for Federal-hous- 
ing programs. This is an increase of nearly 
$1 billion in guaranteed and insured loans. 
This is one of the most inflationary areas of 
Federal Government activity. It is public 
risk for private profit. The budget esti- 
mates that for 1958 the cumulative net au- 
thority for credit commitments under Fed- 
eral programs will reach $82 billion. 


NEW PROGRAMS 


I shall refer to new programs by describ- 
ing briefly one horrible example of what 
happens to old programs. There is in the 
budget an item entitled “Salaries and Ex- 
penses, President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond High School,” Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It is shown as an 
old program. The committee was given a 
1957 appropriation of $150,000 to make a 
report by December 31, 1957. The original 
appropriation provided no funds for grants 
or subsidies. The pending budget proposes 
an additional 1957 supplemental of $650,000 
in the current year for grants and subsidies. 
Then it goes further and proposes one 1958 
appropriation of $300,000 to enable the com- 
mittee to complete its report, and another 
1958 appropriation of $2.5 million “further 
to assist in developing programs * * * to 
implement recommendations of the com- 
mittee.” Here we have a $150,000 appro- 
priation for a committee report, which in 2 
years grows to a $3 million appropriation for 
a grants and subsidy program before the re- 
port is made. This is a small example of 
how these programs grow. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


When you examine the Federal budget, 
you really study three budgets. First, there 
is the expenditure budget, which for 1958 is 
estimated at $71.8 billion. This is the figure 
to which most frequent reference is made. 
Second, there is the budget of new appro- 
priations and authorizations. This is the 
budget to which this statement necessarily 
refers, because it is the one now before Con- 
gress for action. Expenditures may be made 
from these appropriations in the coming and 
future years. The third budget embraces 
unexpended balances in prior appropriations 
from which expenditures may be made dur- 
ing the coming year without any current 
action by Congress. These unexpended bal- 
ances, as of July 1, are estimated at $70 bil- 
lion. If Congress should enact the new ap- 
propriations and authorizations totaling 
$73.3 billion as requested in the pending 
budget, Federal agencies would have a spend- 
ing availability of $143.3 billion. If $2.9 bil- 
lion is added for authorization to the so- 
called highway trust fund, the total would 
exceed $145 billion. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


It must be emphasized that this budget 
is dangerous in the extreme, because it en- 
trenches wasteful Federal spending and em- 
barks on many new projects which will com- 
pel larger and larger budgets as the years 
go on. 

It is a complete reversal of the retrench- 
ment policy to which this administration 
pledged itself. When President Eisenhower 
came into office in 1953, his administration 
cut the Truman budget $10 billion, and for 
fiscal year 1955 he cut spending another. $3 
billion—a total of $13 billion. 

Since that time his budgets have been 
rising steadily, with huge increases in the 
domestic-civilian area. This budget is the 
worst yet. It begins another spending spree 
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which will continue inflation and increase 
the cost of living. 

To approve the 1958 budget requests would 
mean constantly increasing Federal spending 
based on the tremendous commitments pro- 
posed. 

We have a great decision to make: 

Pass this budget in its present form and 
magnitude, and it will grow and grow with 
eventual disaster. 

Cut it down to proper size and we will be 
able to see fair weather. 

Let us not forget that the distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is an able 
financier, denounced this budget presented 
by his own administration as authorizing 
expenditures which if continued would lead 
to a depression which would “curl your hair.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF NUCLEAR 
POWER 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
importance of nuclear power is recog- 
nized universally. How we best may 
come into full use of this form of power 
is a matter upon which, however, there 
is variety of opinion. 

Recently one of our foremost nuclear 
scientists, Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
discussed the Challenge of Nuclear 
Power, before the Navy Guided Missile 
Preview luncheon here. In this he dis- 
cussed in a forthright manner some of 
the problems that exist in attainment 
of our desired goals. 

So that the Congress may have the 
benefit of Admiral Rickover’s thought 
upon this vital topic I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By REAR ApM. H. G. RICKOVER, UNITED 
STATES Navy, CHIEF, NAVAL REACTORS 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF REACTOR DEVELOPMENT, 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
AND ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
SHIPS FoR NUCLEAR PROPULSION, BEFORE THE 
Navy GUIDED MISSILE PREVIEW LUNCHEON, 
SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Marcu 1, 1957, ON THE CHALLENGE OF NU- 
CLEAR POWER 


Many factors have been suggested as the 
major source of difficulty in achieving nu- 
clear power. Secrecy, the novel scientific 
concepts involved, legal and governmental 
restrictions—each of these has been cited as 
the major stumbling block. 

But the one factor which today most se- 
verely limits our exploitation of nuclear 
power is neither legal nor governmental. It 
is not a lack of new ideas, nor even a lack 
of understanding of recently developed ones. 
These do have some effect. The main prob- 
lem is with materials and equipment gen- 
erally considered as conventional, but which 
must conform to the exacting standards re- 
quired of all components of a nuclear power- 
plant. 

Just as the strength of a chain is no 
greater than that of its weakest link, so dces 
the successful operation of a nuclear power- 
plant depend on the reliability of all its 
parts—not alone the nuclear reactor, but 
also the heat exchangers, pumps, valves, etc. 
In fact, our experience with the four operat- 
ing plants of the Naval Reactors Program has 
shown that it is these components which 
have proved less reliable than the nuclear 
reactor itself. Also, the cost of these compo- 
nents has been high and their delivery time 
poor. They have thus been the cause of 
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much of the high cost and long completion 
time of today’s nuclear powerplants. Here, 
I believe, is an aspect of nuclear power whose 
importance is little understood, and which 
presents a challenge to industry. 

It is commonly believed that nuclear 
power development is primarily the province 
of the nuclear physicist. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. What actually faces 
us is the need to determine by calculation 
and by experiment how best to remove heat 
from a reactor, and then to design and build 
all of the components that make up the 
reactor system in such a way that they will 
operate efficiently and reliably under the rig- 
orous conditions inherent in nuclear power 
generation. 

It has not been difficult to focus the neces- 
sary attention on the novel features of 
nuclear power, such as the nuclear reactor 
itself. Here new problems were expected; 
they were easily recognized, and are being 
reasonably well solved. But it has been very 
difficult to get sufficient effort directed toward 
the more conventional aspects of nuclear 
plants—the heat exchangers, the pumps, the 
valves, the instrumentation. Here normal 
engineering and manufacturing techniques 
have proved to be inadequate when applied 
to nuclear plants. To manufacture satis- 
factory nuclear plants requires that. the 
whole plateau of engineering design, mate- 
rials, inspection, and training be raised sig- 
nificantly above present levels. This is so 
because a failure which would be trivial in 
a nonnuclear application could have serious 
consequences where radioactivity is involved. 
It is also more difficult to maintain and re- 
pair equipment which is radioactive and 
welded hermetically tight. 

Since the nuclear reactor is the most chal- 
lenging and novel of the components that 
make up a nuclear-power system, it attracts 
most of the technical attention. So it is not 
surprising to find that when industry speaks 
of getting into the nuclear-power field, it 
almost invariably refers to the design and 
development of reactors alone. Today many 
companies interested in nuelear power dissi- 
pate the efforts of their technical manpower 
on academic reactor feasibility studies, but 
give little, if any, consideration to the over- 
all reliability of the plant. The necessity for 
improving design and performance of the 
conventional-type equipment, which trans- 
forms the heat generated by the nuclear re- 
actor into useful power, is apparently either 
not understood or is disregarded. As a result 
not enough effort is being expended to im- 
prove this equipment so that it can meet the 
exacting demands of nuclear power applica- 
tions. The extent of this neglect cannot be 
measured in time and dollars alone; it must 
also be measured in terms of what is today 
one of our scarcest and most priceless as- 
sets—trained technical manpower. 

Let me give you some examples to demon- 
strate how today’s normal engineering meth- 
ods and manufacturing controls have proved 
inadequate for nuclear application, and the 
steps which are being taken to remedy the 
situation. You will see from these examples 
that the development of naval nuclear pro- 
pulsion is not a normal development which 
will follow inevitably from today’s engineer- 
ing and organizational facilities. On the 
contrary, it requires special effort both in 
engineering and in management. 

Three main factors are responsible for 
most of our difficulties in applying conven- 
tional-type components to nuclear power- 
plants. They are: 

First, the need for shorter manufacturing 
time than is customary in conventional 
powerplants. 

Second, the use of materials in shapes and 
under conditions different from those with 
which industry has had experience. 
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Third, the need for more rigorous criteria 
to evaluate the adequacy of materials and 
equipment. 

Let me amplify these points: 

First of all, there are good reasons for re- 
quiring shorter manufacturing times. The 
development of a nuclear reactor is a techni- 
cally difficult and time-consuming under- 
taking. If the United States is to capitalize 
on any technological lead we may have in 
this field, our nuclear powerplants must be 
built in a short time. For this reason our 
practice is to order the conventional-type 
equipment for nuclear plants as soon as a 
preliminary design of the nuclear reactor has 
been firmed up. But our invariable experi- 
ence has been that industry cannot deliver 
this equipment as quickly as it is needed; 
and this prevents us from fully exploiting 
our technological advantages. This is a 
sobering fact, especially since the welfare of 
our country in the future may well depend 
on the rapidity and the effectiveness with 
which we are able to exploit new concepts. 

Second, nuclear powerplants today require 
components which have different shapes and 
which are capable of operating under dif- 
ferent conditions than those with which 
industry has had experience. We had ex- 
pected that industry’s technological know- 
how was sufficient to take care of these 
modest departures from conventional prac- 
tice. We found this not to be so; in fact, 
we found that industry frequently has in- 
adequate understanding of the fundamentals 
involved even in straightforward applica- 
tions. For this reason many of the prob- 
lems that have arisen in our program have 
had to be solved by empirical means. We 
have been forced to try many approaches, 
hoping that one would work. We cannot try 
all possibilities, and we cannot afford to 
continue trying several possibilities. We 
must first understand why something will 
work or will not work. Until the funda- 
mental processes involved are understood, 
additional large-scale use of technical man- 
power and money will be required to solve 
each new, even slightly different, proble 
as it arises. : 

The empirical methods we are using are 
rapidly becoming unsuitable for solving these 
problems. This empirical approach is enor- 
mously wasteful of money and trained tech- 
nical manpower; it also results in unexpected 
and unexplainable flaws and failures. These 
continue to plague us, and cause considerable 
delay. 

Finally, the necessity for use of more rigor- 
ous inspection criteria arises from the em- 
phasis we necessarily place on reliability. 
Failure of a component in a nuclear power- 
plant has far greater significance to plant 
safety and operation than a similar failure 
in a conventional plant. The reason, as I 
have mentioned, is the radioactivity hazard, 
and the resultant difficulty of access for 
maintenance and repair. While this can be 
minimized by proper choice of reactor cool- 
ants, serious problems nevertheless remain, 
which have not been sufficiently appreciated 
by many who are working on reactor plant 
design and manufacture. 

Thus, it is clear that conventional-type 
components when used in nuclear power- 
plants must meet far more exacting stand- 
ards, and must demand a higher order of 
engineering than similar components used in 
normal industrial applications. This is a 
challenge to industry which is not yet thor- 
oughly understood or accepted. 

To illustrate the problems which arise 
from these special requirements of nuclear 
powerplants, I will give you a few examples, 
They can be grouped as follows: 

First, lack of fundamental understanding 
even of common materials and of their fab- 
rication. 
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Second, lack of management attention to 
the work, both from an organizational and 
from a detailed technical standpoint. 

1. Lack of fundamental understanding. 

(a) Our present knowledge of stainless 
steel is far from satisfactory. We have had to 
devote excessive attention to its fabrication 
and weldability to assure that the end prod- 
uct will be satisfactory. This is a field where 
fundamental knowledge leading to more ef- 
fective methods and techniques is urgently 
needed. 

(b) Many of our steam generators use 
stainless steel tubes. Despite every design 
and operating precaution taken by us, we 
have experienced leaks in some of our steam 
generators. One corrective measure is to 
stress relieve the stainless steel tubing to 
minimize corrosion. The manufacturers of 
this equipment have had years of experience 
in fabricating tubes. Yet, when they were 
confronted with the requirement of stress 
relieving stainless steel tubes, without result- 
ant surface contamination or distortion, 
they needed no less than 5 months to develop 
their processes. These 5 months were not 
anticipated by us and caused a correspond- 
ing delay in the completion of the steam 
generators for one of our newer ships. But 
even after this delay of 5 months and the 
expenditure of close to a million dollars, we 
still do not have a good understanding of 
this technical problem. Here, as in many 
other cases, we had to spend considerable 
time and money on a “brute force” approach, 
because there was no hope of obtaining an 
understanding of the fundamentals involved 
in a reasonable length of time. 

(c) Obtaining sound carbon steel forgings 
and castings has continuously plagued us 
and is a major problem. Experiences with 
defective forgings and castings have forced 
us to order twice as many as are actually 
needed in order to insure a sufficient number 
of satisfactory ones. For example, one of 
our contractors needed about 50 large forg- 
ings. Yet no less than 100 had to be made 
in order to supply these 50; the other 50 were 
so poor they had to be scrapped. I estimate 
that during the next 5 years the naval re- 
actors program alone will require about 600 
large forgings. If the present rejection rate 
continues, an additional 600 forgings will 
have to be made and scrapped, at a waste of 
millions of dollars. 

(d) The same is true of large stainless steel 
castings. Many of these have had gross de- 
fects. We have had to become reconciled to 
the fact that here again extra units must be 
made to be certain of obtaining a sufficient 
number of good ones. We still have not 
learned why these difficulties arise and how 
sound parts can be assured. I estimate that 
2,750 castings weighing about 7,500,000 
pounds will be required during the next 5 
years in the naval program. If the present 
rejection rate continues, about 4,100 castings 
will have to be made in order to meet this 
requirement. The cost of the additional 
castings which will have to be scrapped is 
estimated as several million dollars. 

These rejection rates for forgings and cast- 
ings certainly do not speak well for our 
fundamental understanding of materials and 
their fabrication. 

2. My second point, the need for an en- 
tirely new quality level of management to 
insure a satisfactory product, is even more 
important, but more difficult to illustrate in 
a brief talk. ; 

We have found that before a company can 
produce heat exchangers, valves, pumps, in- 
struments, or other components suitable 
for a nuclear powerplant, a complete revision 
of its normal organizational procedures is 
necessary. A full-time project manager re- 
sponsible directly to top management must 
be placed in charge of the nuclear products. 
He must establish new levels of engineering 


and scientific competence, This generally 
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requires that personnel be given special edu- 
cation and  training—academic evening 
courses at nearby schools or universities, and 
practical courses at the plant itself. Man- 
agement will have to pay more attention to 
the training of personnel in administrative 
methods and in purchasing and expediting. 

New tools and procedures for inspection 
must be developed and put into use. Facili- 
ties for testing raw materials and the final 
product must be designed and installed. 
Often these are very expensive. 

In short, an entirely new level of technical 
and administrative competence must be 
built up for even the so-called conventional- 
type equipment. 

For example, in one experimental program 
nine small industrial-type pumps were or- 
dered, one at a time, over a period of a year 
by our laboratories. These were a standard 
commercial product, ordered from several 
companies, out of their catalogs of stocked 
items. They were to be used for laboratory 
tests of a completely nonnuclear nature. 
Yet, each of the nine pumps had some seri- 
ous defect upon delivery: poor castings 
which allowed gross leakage, misalinement 
which prevented operation, incorrect mate- 
rial used. Such defects can easily be cor- 
rected in most applications; they are only a 
nuisance. In a nuclear powerplant, how- 
ever, where radioactivity is involved, such 
defects are intolerable. 

Contrast this situation with the perform- 

ance of the special canned-rotor pumps we 
had to develop for nuclear application. 
These developmental pumps, welded into 
place, require no iubrication and have run 
for years without inspection. They have re- 
ceived no attention and show no signs of 
needing any. Three industrial concerns 
have now been trained to make these pumps. 
Because of their reliability they are now also 
finding use in nonnuclear applications. 
_ The difficulties I have discussed represent 
a very small number of those we have so 
far encountered; as our program expands 
the number of problems increases. They are 
but an indication of the difficulties with so- 
called conventional-type equipment which 
must be faced and solved before a nuclear 
power industry can become a reality. 

Two lessons stand out from what I have 
said: 

First: Too much dependence is currently 
being placed on routine design and pro- 
duction methods. Practical nuclear power 
cannot be achieved by routine methods. The 
performance and safety standards of nuclear 
plants pose problems which require technol- 
ogy far in advance of that now being used. 
We have found from numerous and repeated 
experiences that the only way these prob- 
lems can be solved is by special and persist- 
‘ent attention by management. One or more 
individuals, competent in technology as 
well as in administration, must be appoint- 
ed on a full-time basis in each organization 
to follow the nuclear work and to report 
directly to management. Otherwise, man- 
agement will not really know the status of 
these development items and will not be 
able to make certain that satisfactory results 
will be achieved on time. 

Second: Companies .should determine 
where their background and talent can best 
meet the needs of nuclear power. For most 
companies this is not in the design of the 
reactor itself; rather it lies in the develop- 
ment or perfection of reliable, higher per- 
formance materials and components. Right 
now nuclear power requires that practically 
everything be designed by scientific methods. 

Today there exists both a great opportunity 
and a great challenge in the nuclear power 
field. Those who realize that a major func- 
‘tion of management is to plan for the future, 
and who are willing to undertake difficult 
work, including achievement of better under- 
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standing of fundamentals, will be the ones 
who remain in this field and benefit from it 
because they will be solving tomorrow’s 
problems today. 

If this challenge is accepted and success- 
fully met, the entire level of technology, 
management, and productive skill in the 
United States will be raised. This is of vital 
interest to our country if we are to main- 
tain the technological supremacy which is 
fundamental to our survival. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ACT OF 
1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, during 
the formal proceedings and debate on 
the banking bill the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurRMOND] had 
ready an amendment whereby he pro- 
posed to strike out certain sentences in 
section 23 of the bill which came from the 
committee, with reference to bank merg- 
ers, and the merging of State banks. 

That amendment was not offered þe- 
cause the junior Senator from South 
Carolina had received certain assur- 
ances from the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, in the form of a letter 
from its General Counsel, which the 
junior Senator from South Carolina has 
already read into the RECORD. 

Those assurances were to the effect 
that the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration would not approve such 
mergers until the proposals hac also re- 
ceived the approval of the State bank- 
ing authorities, with reference to the 
merging of State banks. 

I appreciate very much the assurances 
-f the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ation. It enjoys the confidence of the 
banking fraternity of Mississippi by rea- 
son of a very fine record of administra- 
tion. On the basis of such confidence, 
we are assured that the course of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
will be as indicated. 

As I understand from the Senator 
from South Carolina, that guaranty and 
assurance satisfied him, and I am very 
glad to associate myself with him in 
those sentiments, and to agree, as one 
of the supporters of the amendment to 
which I have referred, that under those 
conditions and circumstances the prin- 
ciple is preserved, and that it is not nec- 
essary to present the amendment. 

I thank the junior Senator from South 
Carolina for his very fine efforts and 
his work in planning the amendment, 
drafting it, and generating support for 
it. 
He has rendered a real service to the 
State banks, and I am very glad to join 
with him in accepting the assurances of 
the FDIC. 


SUITABILITY OF MINNESOTA LAKES 
FOR SPEEDBOAT TRIALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent article in the Washington Evening 
Star by Mr. Malcolm Lamborne reports 
that the famous boatsman, Mr. Donald 
Campbell, is looking high and low for the 
right kind of lake on which to shatter 
the world’s speedboat racing record. 

It occurs to me that Mr. Campbell need 
not look further than the State of Minne- 
sota for a suitable lake. We have nearly 
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11,000 of them, Mr. President, and Min- 
nesota’s enthusiasm for water sports of 
all kinds would make Mr. Campbell feel 
most welcome indeed. 

The Minneapolis aquatennial—cen- 
tered in a large part around the cele- 
bration and advancement of water sports 
of all kinds—will be held again this year 
in July. It is one of America’s most 
colorful and beautiful festivals. 

It would seem appropriate at this time, 
Mr. President, to extend, on behalf of the 
people of Minnesota and the city of Min- 
neapolis, a cordial invitation to Mr. 
Campbell, to my fellow Senators and to 
all Americans who love the great out- 
doors and water sports of all kinds, to 
visit Minneapolis at aquatennial time 
and to find at firsthand the delights 
which a Minnesota summer offers the 
sportsman. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. HOLLAND was excused from 
attendance on sessions of the Senate 
until next Tuesday, for official reasons. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 21, 1957, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 323) to amend 
section 334 (e) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, relat- 
ing to increased allotments for durum 
wheat. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no Senator desires to address the 
Senate, I move that the Senate stand in 


recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 22, 1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 21, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop Vasili, 
of Byelorussian Autocephalic Orthodox 
Church, New York City, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, Thou who 
did create the universe and us and did 
establish everlasting laws, and so loved 
mankind as to give Thy only begotten 
son, that we following Him, might edify 
Thy kingdom on earth. 

Our Heavenly Father, Thou enlight- 
ened the mind of the glorious founders 
of this country, blessed them and helped 
them to draw up the laws for general 
prosperity and peace. Strengthen their 
hearts with Thy grace, that they may be- 
come merciful samaritans to all the for- 
tuneless and homeless and to all in need. 
Make them the hope of all those who are 
suffering and oppressed, make them be- 
come the luminous torch of truth and 
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liberty all over the world; for all races, 
nations, and individuals. 

This prayer we make to Thee, our 
God, on this anniversary of the decla- 
ration of independence of Byelorussia, 
whose freedom was suppressed with 
brute, godless force, whose millions of 
martyrs before Thy throne cry to Thee: 
Exercise Thy justice, restore our free- 
dom for which Byelorussian people strive 
without ceasing against their oppressors. 

We beseech Thee, merciful Father, 
shorten the days of discord among na- 
tions, stop the fighting, remove the 
threat of war and hasten the end of op- 
pression. 

We humbly implore Thee, our God, 
accept this our prayer, bless this Con- 
gress, the United States of America, and 
Byelorussia. 

May Thy glorious name, merciful 
Father, reign in our hearts and be 
blessed now and forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR CORN 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
immediately following the defeat of the 
corn legislation in the House, I drafted 
a petition addressed to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and asked the Members of 
the House to join meinits support. This 
petition asked the Secretary to announce 
price supports on corn produced in the 
commercial corn area at $1.60 per bushel 
for those farmers staying within their 
allotted acreage. 

The program which this petition calls 
for is an urgent item, for I understand 
the Secretary of Agriculture is thinking 
of supporting corn which is grown out- 
side of the allotment program. As we 
have seen in the last year, this kind of 
support program only tended to increase 
production which added to our overall 
problem. 

Therefore, I invite others to join me in 
asking that supports at a higher level be 
placed where they ought to be placed— 
on corn which is raised in compliance 
with announced acreage allotments. The 
only possible way the corn producers can 
remain in the acreage allotments is to be 
assured of a fair price. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is a mys- 
tery to most Americans why tariffs are 
lowered to permit competing foreign 
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products to enter this country and im- 
peril American industries and American 
jobs. 

In 1955 a 15-percent reduction in tar- 
iffs on rubber footwear products dealt a 
hard blow to our own manufacturers of 
these products right here in the home 
market. 

Is this the kind of policy we want from 
an administration that is duty bound to 
protect American industries and Ameri- 
can workers from unfair foreign com- 
petition? 

We can understand why noncompeting 
products and materials should come into 
the American market. We need them, 
and they have them. 

But when manufacturers of competi- 
tive goods which are produced by labor 
receiving less than 10 percent of the 
average wage paid in American rubber 
footwear plants are encouraged to send 
more goods into our market, we must 
fight these destructive policies until they 
are revoked and replaced by tariffs ade- 
quate for the protection of sorely 
pressed American industries. 

What happens to American enterprise, 
and the American standard of living, 
when the executive department, by its 
arbitrary tariff cuts, invites foreign 
products that are manufactured by 
cheap labor to underseli our own indus- 
tries and our own workers? 

They are endangered by the actions 
of a Government that was elected to 
serve the best interests of the American 
economy and the American people, at 
least in our own domain. 

The footwear producers in the United 
States are understandably bitter that 
they are not given any representation in 
this country’s tariff negotiations with 
other nations. 

When the administration encourages 
low-wage producers of competing prod- 
ucts from abroad to invade the American 
market by tariff reductions and other 
rulings, it is undercutting our minimum 
wage laws and other legislation passed 
by Congress to insure adequate wages 
and other benefits for our workers; not 
by deliberate intent, of course, but that 
is the way it works out. Perhaps this 
contradiction is not evident to those who 
concentrate on international relations 
but fail to comprehend the impact of 
tariff concessions on certain segments 
of the home market. 

No wonder that Congress distrusts the 
proposed Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. 

From the experience of the rubber 
footwear industry, the discretionary 
power of the Government to make tariff 
cuts without the restraining influence 
of customs law places this and other in- 
dustries in the uncomfortable position 
where they can be horse traded out of 
existence at the whim of a few global 
planners in Washington. 

We must resist these policies before 
they inflict further damage. 

The rubber footwear industry in the 
United States, finding the administra- 
tion deaf to its pleas for tariff protection, 
seeks the support of labor and manage- 
ment throughout the American economy 
to halt the concessions that are being 
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made to competing products from 
abroad. 

Must foreign policy be permitted to 
exercise a life-or-death control over 
those American industries that are re- 
garded by some nonelected State Depart- 
ment officials as expendable? 


PENN-TEXAS-FAIRBANKS, MORSE 
PROXY FIGHT 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday I spoke regarding the 
spectacular attempt of the Silberstein- 
Penn-Texas syn-licute to gobble up one 
of our most respected American cor- 
porations. I now wish to bring to the 
further attention of the Congress addi- 
tional comment concerning these ma- 
neuvers. The first is an article in the 
March 25 issue of Time magazine en- 
titled “In His Fight for Control of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Financier Leopold 
Silberstein Operated With All the Cloak- 
and-Dagger Tactics of International In- 
trigue.” The second is an article by the 
naticnally known financial editor of the 
New York Journal American, Leslie 
Gould, which appeared en March 20 and 
is entitled “How To Become a Big Shot 
Industrialist—Via Takeover Route.” Mr. 
Gould, with obvious reference to the 
Silberstein maneuvers, states that there 
is a way to become a big-shot indus- 
trialist and “it can be done with other 
people’s money.” The essential step in 
the plan, says Mr. Gould, “as the take- 
over operation develops, influence ped- 
dling lawyers and retinue of public- 
ity men and with actual or claimed 
access to high place—even that big 
Office on Pennsylvania Avenue in Wash- 
ington—are taken on.’ Another step 
in the operation concerns the Swiss 
banks. Mr. Gould says if the company 
to be taken over is a larger one and 
associates with capital of the raiding 
group wish to be anonymous, there are 
the Swiss banks. The Swiss banks never 
reveal their customers, who can be any- 
one. Another wrinkle is to contract 
with third parties “mystery individuals 
to buy stock on their own, using their 
credit, but guaranteeing them a price 
substantially above the market. This 
is being resorted to more and more. 
It amounts to a buying of proxies, for 
the delivery of and payment for the 
shares is made after stockholders’ meet- 
ing voting on the control.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have been officially ad- 
vised that the SEC is even now continu- 
ing its investigation of the Silberstein- 
Penn-Texas operation. There is no in- 
dication that this investigation will be 
completed before the critical date of 
March 27, when the annual meeting of 
the Fairbanks, Morse stockholders is 
scheduled to take place. I am also ad- 
vised that an action alleging conspiracy 
and violation of the SEC laws, among 
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other things, has been filed by Fair- 
banks, Morse in the Federal court in 
Chicago. In view of the fact that the 
SEC investigation has not been com- 
pleted, I feel that it is the duty of the 
SEC to intervene in the court action and 
ask the court to postpone the annual 
meeting until their investigation is com- 
pleted. If this is not done the SEC may 
well find itself in the position, months 
from now, of locking the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen. 


ECONOMIES IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York. 

There was no objection? 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly endorse the resolution intro- 
duced yesterday by our colleague from 
California, Representative SMITH. 

I agree with his position. I think the 
proposed additional House office build- 
ing should be abandoned at least for the 
present. That the costly renovation of 
the present House office buildings should 
be indefinitely postponed and that cer- 
tainly the front facade of the Capitol, 
after standing 100 years, can well wait 
until we have money available. 

Many of us did not realize when this 
matter went through the House and cer- 
tainly I did not appreciate how costly it 
was going to be. 

In my 17 years down here I have had 
an office in the Old House Office Build- 
ing. I have two rooms. They are fine 
offices—all I need and I don’t want any 
more room. 

I heartily commend Representative 
Smity for his resolution and join with 
him in the hopes that it will be adopted. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF UNITED 
STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
executive committee meets annually in 
March in Washington, D. C., for the pur- 
pose of conducting regular business as 
well as becoming more familiar with the 
affairs of the National Government. 
During the course of the 3-day meeting, 
each of the members of the committee 
visit their Senators and Congressmen to 
talk over items of importance in their 
own State as well as nationally. 

Each year in the District of Columbia 
meeting room of the Capitol a luncheon 
is held hosted by the senior Senator from 
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the State of the president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce at- 
tended by the Senators from each execu- 
tive committee member’s State and the 
Congressman from his district. This 
year the luncheon was hosted by Sena- 
tor Cooper, of Kentucky, in honor of 
Jaycee President Wendell H. Ford. 

As a past national vice president of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, it is indeed a pleasure to be able 
to recognize that organization from the 
floor of the Congress. 

Members attending the 3-day session 
are as follows: President Wendell H. 
Ford, Kentucky; Past President Hugh 
McKenna, Nebraska; Vice President 
Ralph Peters, Pennsylvania; Vice Presi- 
dent William Risher, Sovth Carolina; 
Vice President John Holland, Missis- 
sippi; Vice President Charles Shearer, 
Indiana; Vice President C. Robert Jones, 
Iowa; Vice President Wallace Springer, 
Missouri; Vice President Richard Fitz- 
gerald, California; Vice President Law- 
rence Woodworth, Washington; Vice 
President George Pagonis, New Jersey; 
Roland Tibbetts, executive vice president, 
Oklahoma; Ben Sisson, treasurer, New 
York; Philip Knox, genera] legal counsel, 
California; Ira Kay, president of Junior 
Chamber of Commerce International; 
James Kelley, vice president of Junior 
Chamber of Commerce International; 
F. L. Fillipelli, president, Canadian Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce. 


DULLES ON THE MIDEAST 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Times carries a 
headline “Dulles Confident on Mideast 
Trend—Events in General Are in the 
Interest of Peace He Says on Leaving 
for Bermuda.” 

I do hope that this is not a feeling 
of confidence engendered again by the 
fact that we have reached another 
brink. I do earnestly pray that we are 
on the way to peace. But if we are to 
be guided by what followed his past pre- 
dictions, we are not on the way to peace 
but on the brink of dire trouble. 

Mr. MARTIN. Of course, we have not 
got into war yet. 

Mr. MULTER. No; and I hope we 
stay out. 

Mr. MORANO. There is no shooting, 
though. 

Mr. MULTER. There is plenty of 
shooting, unfortunately. 

The same newspaper also carries this 
front-page headline immediately along- 
side the one I have already read. This 
one reads: “Outlook at Cairo Is Bleak on 
U. N. Talk With Nasser.” Which head- 
line do you believe, Homer Bigat’s sent 
from Cairo or Secretary Dulles’ pulled 
out of the air en route from Australia to 
Washington to Bermuda? 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE JEWS IN EGYPT 


Permit me to direct your attention to 
another matter which is not receiving 
the attention of our State Department. 
It is best told in the following fact sheet 
issued by the American Jewish Commit- 
tee: 


THE PLIGHT OF THE JEWS IN EGYPT 


(This fact sheet is one of a series of publi- 
cations issued by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee during its 50th anniversary year. For 
a half-century, the committee has upheld 
the right of every man to be judged on his 
merits, not by his religion, color, birth- 
place or ancestry. In those countries where 
democratic principles are faltering or alien, 
the committee seeks to protect Jews from 
oppression; to enable them to live not only 
in safety, but with dignity and full equality, 
and to emigrate without penalty, should they 
wish to do so. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee is a non-Zionist organization. It has 
sought to help the State of Israel to become 
an effective advocate of liberty in the Mid- 
dle East and to provide a dignified life for 
those who need or wish to settle there.) 

The plight of Jews in Egypt today is a 
tragic one. Since November 1956, thousands 
have been formally expelled by the Nasser 
Government. Many more thousands have 
been forced to emigrate “voluntarily.” At 
least 10,000 of the estimated 35,000 to 55,000 
Jews in Egypt have had to leave the country. 
Those who remain face economic strangula- 
tion; with their goods and assets sequestered 
and their funds blocked, it is no longer pos- 
sible for them to earn a living. They have 
been given to understand that there can be 
no future for Jews in Egypt. 

The wall of isolation and secrecy which 
was thrown around these developments has 
been crumbling since November 24, 1956, 
when the American Jewish Committee first 
called attention to the facts. A few days 
later, the committee published Egyptian doc- 
uments as irrefutable evidence. These dis- 
closures were promptly minimized or dis- 
claimed by Egyptian leaders. Additional 
data, assembled by the American Jewish 
Committee’s overseas staff after interview- 
ing hundreds of refugees newly arrived in 
Europe from Egypt, confirm the grim pic- 
ture of terrorism and persecution. 

This fact sheet is issued in order to pre- 
sent the truth. 


THE JEWS OF EGYPT BEFORE NASSER 


There has been a Jewish community in 
Egypt for almost 2,000 years. About 7,000 
strong in the early 1800’s, it had grown to 
well over 65,000 by 1947, when Egypt took its 
latest census. 

During the past century, Jews participated 
in all phases of Egyptian life. They served 
as senators and deputies, cabinet ministers 
and members of the former royal court. 
They played a prominent role in business, 
finance and industry, and in the expansion 
of Egyptian agriculture, and constituted an 
important segment of the Egyptian middle 
class. They were active in cultural activities 
and, ironically, in the nationalist movement 
for an independent Egypt. 

Under Bgypt’s first nationality law, 
adopted in 1929—7 years after the country 
gained independence—it was difficult for 
members of all minority groups to obtain 
citizenship. Consequently, only about i10,- 
000 Jews were Egyptian citizens in 1956. 
About 15,000 were foreign nationals, holding 
passports from a variety of countries. The 
remainder were legally classified as stateless. 

After the Arab-Israel war in 1948, several 
hundred Jews in Egypt were arrested, and 
their properties sequestered. The situation 
of the entire Jewish community was pre- 
carious. There was some improvement after 
King Farouk was deposed and Gen. Mo- 
hammed Naguib came to power in 1952. In 
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April 1954, however, Naguib was overthrown 
by Col. Abdel Gamal Nasser. Arrests of 
Jews began soon after. Thirteen Jews were 
put on trial as “Zionist agents and sabo- 
teurs.” Two committed suicide as a result 
of the treatment they received; two were 
executed; others were sentenced to long im- 
prisonment. 

During the period 1947-1956, a sense of in- 
creasing uneasiness caused many Jews to 
emigrate. Since the number of these de- 
partures has never been ascertainable, the 
Jewish population at the end of 1956 could 
not be precisely determined. Estimates 
range from 35,000 to 55,000. 


NASSER’S MASK OF TOLERANCE 


Late in 1956, after the French-British- 
Israeli forces moved against Egypt, the 
western press began to carry the first ac- 
counts of Egypt’s systematic program of 
terror and expulsion. As a result, the 
Egyptian Government took a number of 
measures to reassure the world: 

December 10, 1956: Zakaria Mohieddine, 
Minister of interior, in an interview, pub- 
lished in the Journal D'Egypte: “Egyptian 
Jews are treated without any discrimination 
whatsoever, and if we have detained a cer- 
tain number of Egyptian Jews their number 
is no more than 120.” 

December 13, 1956: Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, 
Foreign Minister, quoted in the New York 
Times: “Out of 66,000 Jews in Egypt, only 
120 have been interned for valid reasons of 
public security.” 

December 17, 1956: Lieutenant Colonel 
Hatem, director general of the information 
department, termed reports of Egypt’s per- 
secution and expulsion of Jews “completely 
false.” 

December 20, 1956: Egypt’s chief rabbi, 
Haim Nahoum, 84 years old, blind, and un- 
der a doctor’s care, was required to issue a 
voluntary statement: “We address to God 
‘our warmest prayers for the grandeur of 
Egypt, her prosperity, and the welfare of her 
sons.” 

BEHIND THE MASK 


The United States press has found rea- 
son to be skeptical of Egypt’s official dis- 
claimers: 

“Despite an Egyptian denial, there is 
enough evidence now that Jews are being 
deported from Egypt—hbecause they are 
Jews—to require United Nations interven- 
tion. * * * The methods used are so simi- 
lar to what Hitler did before the war as to be 
frightening.” (The New York Times, edi- 
torial, November 29, 1956.) 

“Egypt * * * is making it very clear that 
all Jews should go at the expense of leaving 
most of their material wealth behind.” 
{New York Herald Tribune, news release, 
December 10, 1956.) 

“The second flight from Egypt is now in 
full swing. I have just seen it. The 
apologists for the Nasser regime say there 
is no persecution of Jews in Egypt but I 
would bear witness that I have seen it and 
felt it and heard it in the past few 
days. * * * Egyptian officials claim they 
hold only 131 Jews there but every Jew in 
Cairo knows there are hundreds and some 
reliable sources believe the figure may run to 
3,000.” (William Richardson in the New 
York Post, December 18, 1956.) 

Nasser’s Nazi advisers 

The dexterity and speed with which the 
Nasser government has moved against its 
Jewish population have been cited by many 
observers as indicating that practiced hands 
have been guiding this campaign. 

It is well known that Egypt employs many 
foreign advisers, Including Communist-tech- 
nicians from Russia and her satellites. But 
the employment of German Nazis, former 
Wehrmacht officers and members of the 
_ Afrika Korps has been largely hidden from 
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the world. At present, it is estimated that 
some 200 or more work in Egypt, including: 

SS Gen. Wilhelm Voss—in charge of 
Egypt’s Central Planning Board and chief 
adviser to the War Minister. 

Dr. Johann von Leers, associate of Goeb- 
bels and notorious anti-Semite—advises on 
anti-Jewish propaganda. Indicative of 
Egypt’s attempt to hide her Nazis is the fact 
that William Stevenson of the Toronto Star 
was expelled from the country 24 hours after 
filing the first interview with von Leers. 

Gen. Otto Remer—headed the Egyptian- 
training program which created the fedayeen 
guerrilla fighters. 


NASSER’S FOUR-PRONGED ATTACK AGAINST THE 
JEWS 


On November 1, 1956, the Egypti.n Gov- 
ernment initiated a series of measures di- 
rected against the Jewish community. Four 
lines of action were pursued: 

1. Arrests and imprisonment. 

2. Expulsion from the country. 

3. Economic strangulation. 

4. Denial and revocation of citizenship. 


Arrests and imprisonment 


Qn the night of November 1, squads of 
Egyptian police invaded Jewish homes in 
each of Egypt’s leading cities. Forcing entry 
without any warrant, they concluded their 
searches by taking at least one member of 
the family—usually the head of the house— 
off to prison. Families were warned not to 
leave their homes, except to purchase food 
for an hour or twoa day. Building janitors 
were given firearms and invested with po- 
lice authority to keep Jewish tenants in 
confinement. 

For the first few days, prisoners were 
shunted around to a variety of common-law 
jails—such as the Citadel in Cairo, and the 
Prison des Barrages, about 25 miles from 
the city—and into various internment cen- 
ters. Finally, they were grouped into five 
camps: 

The Abassiah Jewish School in Cairo held 
stateless Jews and those who were Egyptian 
citizens. 

The Prison des Barrages held Jews who 
were Greek, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Iranian, Rumanian, Polish, and White Rus- 
sian—any nationality except French or Brit- 
ish. 

Two school buildings in Cairo, French and 
British, were internment centers for British 
and French citizens including several hun- 
dred Jews. 

The B’tesh prison at Heliopolis, a Cairo 
suburb, held 42 Jewish women. 

Egyptian wardens warned prisoners that 


, they were under martial law—that they had 


no civil rights. They were packed into 
cells without light or air, or into over- 
crowded school internment centers where 
it was forbidden to open the windows for 
days on end. Sanitary facilities could be 
used only under guard and at certain times. 
Some prisoners were lashed on the feet; oth- 
ers were cuffed and beaten when they re- 
fused to sign papers presented to them by 
the Egyptian authorities. Only after the in- 
tervention of the Red Cross were internment 
conditions somewhat alleviated and even 
the most elementary hygiene conditions ob- 
served. 

As of December 7, 1956, at least 900 Jews 
had been arrested. With arrests still con- 
tinuing, these figures represent an extremely 
conservative estimate. 

Expulsion jrom the country 

Mass expulsion began about November 15. 
At that time, the Egyptian Ministry of In- 
terior ordered a number of Jews—most of 
them stateless—to report immediately to 
Ministry offices. There they were told that 
unless they left the country within a few 
days (usually 3 to 7), they would be put into 
concentration camps. Here again, only one 
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member of a family was usually chosen— 
most often the breadwinner, so that the 
whole family would have to go or be left 
without means of support. 

Jews who have been interned are, almost 
without exception, expelled aboard planes or 
International Red Cross transports that now 
ply reguiarly between Alexandria and Euro- 
pean ports. These prisoners—only a small 
fraction of the total number expelled—are 
brought directly from the jail to the plane or 
ship, usually in handcuffs. The departure of 
1 such group—967 Jews from Cairo—was 
described by foreign correspondent William 
Richardson: 

“For the last hundred yards they were 
marched through the streets while Arabs 
shouted at them. At the station they were 
left handcuffed and under guard for more 
than an hour. A mob gathered, began curs- 
ing and spitting, and then threw stones. The 
guards laughed and their officers taunted the 
Jews: “You’re going to die.” (New York 
Post, January 8, 1957.) 

Soon after the expulsion program started, 
and with the obvious “approval” of the 
Egyptian Government, the offices of the 
grand rabbinate in Cairo began registering 
Jews for emigration. Expulsion orders 
reached Jews of every status—Egyptian citi- 
zens, stateless and foreign subjects alike. All 
were required to state that they were leaving 
“voluntarily,” would not return, and were 
renouncing all claims against Egypt. 

At first, when the emigree left Egypt, the 
police took back his expulsion order, so that 
there would be no evidence of formal expul- 
sion. Later, such orders were not even writ- 
ten; Jews were simply required to sign a 
statement that they had received verbal or- 
ders. In some cases, even Jews holding 
Egyptian passports, who refused to sign “‘vol- 
untary requests” for emigration, were physi- 
cally “persuaded” to do so by the Egyptian 
police. In other cases, interned prisoners 
were told that they would have to remain 
in jail until they agreed to give up their 
citizenship and leave the country. Word of 
such incidents, spreading rapidly among the 
Jewish population, contributed to the exo- 
dus. 

Within 3 months, at least 10,000 Jews left 
the country. 

By February 10, 1957, ships leaving Egypt 
had carried over 8,500 Jewish refugees to 
Europe: 2,092 to Greece; 3,855 to France; 
2,600 to Italy. Many others left Egypt by 
air, going directly to Switzerland, Belgium, 
and elsewhere. Thus, 10,000 is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the total. 

At the outset, those departing were per- 
mitted to take only 20 Egyptian pounds (ap- 
proximately $57) and a small valise of per- 
sonal effects. Today, they may take 100 
Egyptian pounds (about $287) plus two va- 
lises. All emigrants are carefully searched 
by customs officers, to make sure that no 
personal valuables are carried away. 


Economic strangulation 


The Government of Egypt has made it 
plain that Jews not officially expelled now 
face the choice of leaving voluntarily or re- 
maining without means of survival. 

Economic strangulation of Egypt’s Jewish 
community is taking place under Military 
Proclamation No. 4, headed “Regime of Se- 
questrations” and dated November 1, 1956. 
Article I states: 

“The director-general of the management 
of properties of persons interned or placed 
under surveillance, charged with the execu- 
tion of the provisions of Law No. 176 of 
1956, will assume the management of the 
properties of the following persons and in- 
stitutions: 

“1. All physical persons who were interned 
or placed under surveillance in execution of 
the law relative to the state of siege. 
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“2. Every society, association, or founda- 
tion, whatever its purpose may be, function- 
ing under the control of any single person 
cited above, or any person having an impor- 
tant interest in it. 

“3. All persons who reside outside of the 
Republic of Egypt but pursue activities which 
are prejudicial to the security of the state. 

“4. All branches, agencies, or bureaus dom- 
iciled in the Republic of Egypt and func- 
tioning under the control of any of the afore- 
mentioned persons or those who have an im- 
portant interest in them.” 

Jews either “interned” or under “surveil- 
lance,” and therefore subject to this order, 
represent the economic mainstay of Egyptian 
Jewry—the largest and most important en- 
terprises; and the main sustenance, through 
voluntary contributions, of Jewish religious, 
educational, social, and welfare institutions. 

Similar action against British and French 
nationals, Jewish and non-Jewish, has pro- 
ceeded under another Military Proclamation 
No. 5. Proclamation No. 4, however, was 
aimed almost exclusively at Jews—stateless, 
Egyptian citizens, and nationals of countries 
other than Britain and France. 

But this measure was only the beginning. 

Jews working for sequestered firms were 
either fired immediately or advised that they 
would be dropped as soon as substitutes were 
trained. Often, these discharges were called 
indefinite suspension, to avoid paying pen- 
sions or allowances legally due. 

Nonsequestered firms employing Jews were 
unofficially advised that it would be difficult 
to obtain export-import licenses and other 
essential Government permits while Jews 
were on their payrolls. 

Various professional societies and guilds 
published public announcements expelling 
all their British, French, and Jewish mem- 
bers, thereby preventing doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, and accountants from continuing to 
practice their professions. 

In other economic spheres, regulations 
were adopted which, in effect, eliminated all 
Jews and westerners. A cotton exchange 
ruling, for example, that all transactions 
must be carried on in the Arabic tongue, 
made it impossible for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of non-Moslem brokers to do business. 

Bank funds belonging to Jews have been 
blocked. Thus, those who had means, in- 
stead of being able to help the needy, are 
themselves in dire straits. 

It should be noted that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has heen careful to cloak these 
measures against Jews in language that omits 
the word “Jew.” Through these various de- 
vices, devious and direct, the Jewish bread- 
winner has suffered the seizure of his busi- 
ness, the loss of his job, the closing down of 
his professional practice, the wiping out of 
resources and livelihood alike. 


Denial and revocation of citizenship 


In November 1956, Egypt modified its citi- 
zenship and nationality laws in order to keep 
Jews from becoming Egyptian citizens, 
should they desire to do so, and to provide a 
legal base for withdrawing the citizenship 
status of those Jews who had attained it. 

Article 1, of the new law of November 22, 
1956, stipulates that Zionists shall not be 
eligible for citizenship; and article 18 of the 
same law asserts that “Egyptian nationality 
may be declared forfeited” by order of the 
Ministry of the Interior in the case of per- 
sons classified as Zionists. The law, how- 
ever, does not define Zionism, leaving Egyp- 
tian authorities free to interpret it as they 
please. 

Furthermore, under the new law, only in- 
dividuals “established on Egyptian terri- 
tory before January 1, 1900, who conserved 
their residence until the date of promulga- 
tion of the present law” are eligible for citi- 
zenship. Since there is no documentation 
available in Egypt that would enable a per- 
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son to prove he had been there continuously 
since 1900, this clause gives the Egyptian 
authorities additional ground for denying 
citizenship at will. 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN DO TO HELP 


Since the great majority are stateless, emi- 
gration of Jews from Egypt presents many 
problems. However, a number of countries— 
France, Britain, Italy, Brazil, Switzerland, 
Israel, and others—are aiding them in their 
efforts to find new homes. 

Although the United States has cautioned 
the Egyptian Government on its treatment 
of Jews, the emigration requirements of the 
McCarran-Walter Act have not been eased to 
permit their entrance. There are several im- 
portant steps the Unitec States could take: 

1. The Jews driven from Egypt deserve the 
same humanitarian considerations so gen- 
erously accorded the refugees from Com- 
munist Hungary. The parole provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act should be utilized 
to admit some of them to the United States 
on the same basis as Hungarian refugees. 

2. The United States should institute a 
“mercy airlift’ for all who are permitted to 
come here. 

3. The United States should urge the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations to in- 
vestigate Egypt’s treatment of Jews and her 
violation of the UN’s Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


Pertinent provisions of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights 

Article 9: “No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile.” 

Article 15: “No one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his nationality nor denied the 
right to change his nationality.” 

Article 17: “No one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his property.” 


OVERSEAS OIL OPERATIONS ESCAPE 
INCOME TAX LAWS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent hearings of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary are render- 
ing a valuable public service in making 
public the diversion from the Public 
Treasury million of dollars of income 
taxes on overseas oil operations of 
American corporations. 

In the committee sessions it has been 
disclosed that the lucrative Middle East 
oil profits of American corporations, 
running into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars, effectively escape American in- 
come-tax laws by using the depletion 
allowance which permits them to de- 
duct 27% percent per year of their sales 
up to half of their net income from tax- 
able profit. In addition, they have ar- 
ranged a change in their relationship 
with foreign governments under which 
income taxes by the foreign governments 
are supplaning the royalty-split arrange- 
ment which existed prior to 1950. Under 
the earlier arrangements, the American 
corporations split their profits with for- 
eign governments on a royalty basis for 
use of the oil concessions. Under this 
arrangement the royalties paid the for- 
eign government were deducted before 
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determination of income for tax pur- 
poses. By supplanting the royalty ar- 
rangement with an income tax levied by 
the foreign government, the oil com- 
panies can deduct the tax paid for for- 
eign governments from net income, 
thereby eliminating any income taxes 
due the United States. 

In 1955 Aramco’s oil sales totaled $724 
million. After paying King Saud, of 
Saudi Arabia, $272 million, $272 million 
remained at net profits for Aramco. 
Ordinarily, this company would have had 
to pay 52 percent of this amount, or $141 
million in United States income taxes. 
Instead, Aramco was able to deduct $121 
million from its taxable profits as a ‘‘de- 
pletion credit” and then from the large 
tax obligation still remaining, it was able 
to deduct $193 million as Saudi Arabian 
income taxes. Therefore, Aramco’s tax 
deductions of Middle East operations 
totaled $314 million, or $58 million more 
than the net income from Middle East 
operations, leaving $58 million in tax 
credit available for deductions by its 
component American companies on their 
net income from operations in the United 
States. 

In view of the fact that Standard Oil 
of California, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, and the Texas Co. each has a 30- 
percent interest in Aramco, they are 
each recipients of a tax credit of $17% 
million from their 30-percent interest in 
Aramco which is deductible from their 
income on domestic operations. The 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., with a 10-percent 
interest in Aramco, receives a tax credit 
of $5,800,000 on its domestic income. 
Therefore, in addition to paying no taxes 
on profitable Middle East operations, 
Aramco provides its component com- 
panies with valuable tax credits against 
their domestic income. American com- 
panies in Venezuelan oil operate under 
the same taxless structure and pio- 
neered in its development. 

Oil profits of American companies op- 
erating in the Middle East, Venezuela, 
and the other oil provinces are operat- 
ing in a tax vacuum protected at high 
cost by the American Government. Al- 
most a half billion dollars per year 
escape the Federal Treasury through 
the “gimmicks” devised by the overseas 
oil industry and written into American 
law. The enterprise of these oil cor- 
porations, in developing mineral wealth 
in foreign lands, is dwarfed by their even 
more vigorous enterprise in avoiding 
American income taxes. The escape of 
American oil profits from the American 
tax collector is utterly disgusting. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 196 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of, the bill 
(H. R. 4135) to promote and preserve local 
management of savings and loan associa- 
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tions by protecting them against encroach= 
ment by holding companies.. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman ‘rom Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN], and yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 
4135. As indicated by the reading of the 
resolution, the purpose of the bill is to 
protect local control of savings and loan 
associations. 

There is no objection to the rule and, 
so far as I know, littie if any objection 
to the legislation as such, and I have no 
requests for time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mz. Speaker, 
I know of no one who is against either 
the rule or the bill itself. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. | 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT OF 1956 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 193 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 2146) to amend the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have Feen 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half of my time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and I now 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution provides 
for 1 hour of general debate, after which 
the bill will be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule, the open rules pro- 
vided for by the Committee on Rules. 

The purpose of the bill is to modify 
certain language in the Small Reclama- 
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tion Projects Act of 1956 objected to by 


the President at the time he approved 


the act, and thus permit this much 
needed program to be gotten into opera- 
tion. 

The- act provides for cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
States or local public agencies in the 
development of small reclamation proj- 
ects. It would enable certain State and/ 
or local projects to be built by those 
agencies and financially reimbursed by 
the Federal Government, just as if the 
Federal Government had done the work, 
either in the form of loans or outright 
grants. 

The objective of the amendment has 
been to retain in the Congress legislative 
oversight of the small projects program 
and at the same time adopt language 
agreeable to the President, who had 
raised the question as to whether the 
language in the act as originally passed 
does, or does not, violate the separation 
of powers within the Government. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has complied with the 
Ramseyer Rule and I urge the adoption 
of this resolution so that the House may 
proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
2146. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no one opposed to the rule, 
but it is my understanding that there 
will be some opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MANAGEMENT OF SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4135) to promote 
and preserve local management of sav- 
ings and loan associations by protecting 
them against encroachment by holding 
companies. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 4135, with 
Mr. DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. The 
Chair now recognizes the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the last Congress 
passed an act regulating and controlling 
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bank holding companies. That act was. 
passed after much opposition and after 
a hard fight. The holding companies in 
the banking field had grown to be finan- 
cial monsters. There was centralized 
control and concentrated economic pow- 
er. As a result of these holding com- 
panies, there was a condition which was 
dangerous to our economy and not fav- 
orable to the best interests of the ordi- 
nary banker. Notwithstanding the fight 
that was made against that bill; it was 
passed overwhelmingly by both Houses 
of the Congress and was signed by the 
President. We come here today with a 
bill that is remarkable for its lack of 
opposition. It came out of the commit- 
tee by unanimous vote. It has the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. It 
has the approval of both the United 
States Savings and Loan League and the 
National Savings and Loan League. The 
rule was given for its consideration by 
the unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Rules. So there seems to be no opposi- 
tion to the bill anywhere. We gave an 
opportunity to the largest holding com- 
pany in the savings and loan field to 
testify. They decided they would not 
testify, but sent a statement. 

There are 6,000 savings and loan asso- 
ciations in the United States with assets 
of $43 billion. In 1946 the entire assets 
of the savings and loan associations of 
the United States were $10 billion. It 
has been quadrupled in 10 years. Of 
those institutions all but 400 are mutual 
savings and loan associations. There 
are 3,700 insured institutions that have 
assets of $39 billion. There are 2,300 un- 
insured institutions that have only $4 
billion of assets. 

This bill is not punitive. It inflicts no 
punishment. It is not an ex post facto 
law. It impairs no existing obligations. 
It authorizes the Home Loan Bank Board 
to withhold insurance from savings and 
loan associations that are held by the 
holding companies and gives the Board 
power to go to court to force holding 
companies to release control of any asso- 
ciation acquired in violation of the act. 
Under the terms of this bill a holding 
company is a company that owns, con- 
trols, or has the power to vote 10 percent 
or more of the stock of two insured sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

There are two holding companies now 
in the savings and loan field. One of 
them was organized about 18 months ago 
and has grown to have assets of $240 mil- 
lion. Savings and loan associations are 
local institutions. They are controlled 
by local people. They build up a com- 
munity. When an individual puts his 
money into a mutual association he is 
purchasing stock; when he takes his 
money out the stock is withdrawn. In 
many cases when he borrows money he is 
purchasing stock in payment of his debt, 
and when he has paid his debt that stock 
is withdrawn. 

This evil has not grown in the building 
and loan associations to the extent it did 
in the banking field. What we are doing 
now is anticipating future growth and: 
making some provision to prevent these 
institutions having the same power and 
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influence in the building and loan asso- 
ciation field that bank holding companies 
do in the general banking field. 

-It is a great advantage to the com- 
munity to have a local institution. It 
is a disadvantage to have these financial 
institutions managed and controlled by 
nonresidents at distant points, who do 
not have the same interest in the devel- 
opment of the community, who do not 
have the same interest in the welfare of 
the people that local institutions have. 
These local institutions engross the at- 
tention and the interest of those who are 
engaged in operating them to a remark- 
able extent. In the smaller associations 
the remuneration to the managers and 
directors is very small, but they enthusi- 
astically give much of their time and 
effort in operating them. We do not 
want to let the basic character of these 
institutions be changed; we want them 
to remain local institutions undirected 
by distant owners, and not controlled by 
people who are more interested in the 
acquisition of these institutions than in 
the development of the locality where 
the institutions exist. 

A savings and loan association cannot 
make loans beyond 50 miles of its office, 
and we should not change that basic 
character which they originally had and 
which they want to maintain. It is to 
the interest of those institutions and it 
will be to the interest of home buyers 
and of the community generally to see 
that there is no change made in the 
character of these institutions by reason 
of the development of holding companies. 

This bill has the approval not only of 
these savings and loan leagues but I 
know it also has almost universal ap- 
proval of the members of the leagues. 
They cherish their independence; they 
are proud of the fine work they are doing 
in the community; they are proud of 
their association, and they want the 
character of the association to remain 
as it is. 

I have no criticism to make of the 
holding companies or the men who or- 
ganize them. They had a perfect right 
to do so. It was legal; however, such 
organization is a very fruitful enterprise 
that richly rewards those who engage in 
it. Iam confident if there is no restraint 
on holding companies they would grow 
in this field as they have in the banking 
field and they would be just as destruc- 
tive to the interest of the people here as 
they were there. 

The savings and loan associations have 
assets, as I said, of $43 billion, about 85 
percent of which is invested in homes. 
I do not think any institution could be 
better qualified to lend on homes than 
savings and loan associations. They take 
an interest in their borrowers, who are 
building homes. They see that the con- 
tractors, the material men, mechanics, 
and the laborers are currently paid, so 
that no liens can be placed upon the 
houses. There is a friendly, neighborly 
association between the borrower and the 
local savings and loan institutions. They 
stand high in the affection of people be- 
cause of the service they render. For 
that reason I am sure that all my col- 
leagues are in favor of this bill. Not only 
the savings and loan associations favor 
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it, but the holding companies have made 
no fight against it. 

I hope the bill as approved by the com- 
mittee will be passed unanimously by the 
House. I am sure that when the effects 
of it are felt we will receive the grateful 
commendation of those who are inter- 
ested. At this time when we need homes 
for our people, and the home is the very 
basis of our civilization, it is of immense 
interest to our Government to see that 
our people are properly housed. The 
home is a temple for teaching religion 
and morality. It is the sanctuary for 
the family which gives strength to our 
institutions, and it is a pillar for our 
Republic. No group of men, no organi- 
zations in America, have done more for 
the construction of homes than the sav- 
ings and loan associations. We should 
protect them from any influence that 
will weaken or destroy their independ- 
ence. 

This bill is not a punitive one; it is a 
bill that punishes nobody. It simply 
denies to the associations who violate 
its provisions and intent the insurance 
of their deposits. I believe the denial of 
this insurance by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board is of such importance to the 
associations that it will achieve the re- 
sult desired. The Corporation insures 
individual share accounts of savings and 
loan associations up to $10,000, just as 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion insures deposits in banks. It gives 
to the associations a stability and a con- 
fidence that they would not have other- 
wise. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The fact that 
this bill comes out of the committee 
unanimously, and also by the unanimous 
vote of the Committee on Rules, and by 
the support of all groups interested in 
the bill, is simply another piece of evi- 
dence of the great service and the out- 
standing leadership given by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Spence], throughout all 
the years that he has been a Member 
of the Congress. The gentleman from 
Kentucky was not aware of the fact that 
I asked him to yield to pay my respects 
to him and to show the profound af- 
fection and admiration I have for him 
as a legislator. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE], is one of the 
outstanding Members of the Congress. 
His leadership is kind, considerate, un- 
derstanding. Not only is he one of the 
outstanding Members of the Congress, 
with a refreshing outlook on the duties 
and responsibilities of Government, but 
he possesses a nobility of character that 
has been an inspiration for years to 
follow, and it certainly has been an in- 
spiration for me to follow. I want my 
friend from Kentucky to know that I 
profoundly value his friendship, and one 
of the treasures that I shall always have 
is the fact that I served with him in the 
Congress. And, I might also say that 
the people of his district are justified in 
feeling proud of our distinguished friend 
and colleague. 
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Mr. SPENCE. Iam profoundly grate- 
ful for the splendid tribute the distin- 
guished majority leader has paid me. 
But I never thought that any charac- 
teristics of mine had any effect on the 
passage of these bills. I thought it was 
the innate virtue and justice of the bills 
that carried them through, and I still 
believe that, notwithstanding the en- 
comiums of our distinguished leader and 
the kind words he said about me, which 
are deeply appreciated. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in order to inquire 
of the majority leader as to the program 
for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
happy to. 

On Monday we will take up H. R. 4602, 
veterans’ housing, direct loans. If there 
should be any rollcall, the rollcall will be 
put over until Tuesday. 

For Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday: 

Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill for 1958. 

House Resolution 85, investigations by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
relating to the operation of the mone- 
tary and credit structure of the United 
States. 

H. R. 2146, Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956. 

Then there is the usual reservation 
that conference reports, if any, might 
be brought up at any time, and any fur- 
ther program will be announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] has said, there is no opposition 
to the pending bill. At least no witness 
appeared to oppose it and our committee 
gave it unanimous approval. 

I think a number of matters should be 
pointed out by way of explanation of the 
bill. The purpose of the bill is to pre- 
serve and promote local management of 
Savings and loan associations by pro- 
tecting them against encroachment of 
holding companies. 

Now, how is it proposed that this be 
done? It is to be done in three ways. 
First, by prohibiting any holding com- 
pany from acquiring control of two or 
more savings and loan associations if the 
Savings accounts in the associations are 
insured by the Federal Savinzs and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 

Secondly, it is proposed that this be 
done by denying Federal Savings and. 
Loan Corporation insurance to any unin- 
sured savings and loan association, if it is 
controlled by a holding company which 
also controls an insured savings and loan 
association. In other words, we do not 
want a holding company to do by in- 
direction that which it may not do 
directly. 

The bill proposes, thirdly, to accom- 
plish this purpose by prohibiting any in- 
sured savings and loan association, con- 
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trolled by a holding company, from mak- 
. ing any loan to the holding company or 
any of its subsidiaries. 

In reading the report Members will 
come upon a pair of terms that may re- 
quire definition. One is the term “up- 
stream loan.” That means a loan that 
is made by a savings and loan associa- 
tion to a holding company. The pend- 
ing bill prohibits such.a loan. 

Another term is “cross stream” loan 
which means a loan that might be made 
by one subsidiary to another subsidiary. 
That type of loan is also prohibited in 
the pending bill. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has pointed out,” 
the pending bill does not provide any 
penalty against such organizations as 
may exist now. It is not retroactive. 
But a holding company which may now 
exist may not acquire control of addi- 
tional insured associations. 

Looking at the history in this field, one 
is reminded of-the old proverb that 
mighty oaks from little acorns grow. 
The first organization of this character 
dates back to 1831 when 37 members got 
together and formed a mutual associa- 
tion. Consider the tremendous growth 
since that day. By 1956 there were over 
6,000 savings and loan associations hav- 
ing assets of about $43 billion. ‘These 
associations help to finance more than 
one-third of all the homes that are being 
built in our country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an appropriate 
time to consider the basic characteris- 
tics of these associations because I be- 
lieve the characterstics point up virtues 
that are a part of the finest American 
tradition: First, they promote thrift. 
Second, they promote home ownership. 
Third, they provide local management. 
They are managed by people who know 
the persons who borrow the money and 
the people who build the homes. 

Then, I may say, too, that they restrict 
their operations roughly to a radius not 
exceeding 50 miles from the home 
office, so that the making and servicing 
of loans are functions performed by per- 
sons who are fully informed as to essen- 
tial facts that are basic in good manage- 
ment. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to say that this law 
would not apply to these corporations 
that may now be in the position of hold- 
ing more than 10 percent? 

Mr. TALLE. It is not retroactive; that 
is right. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I am always delighted to 
yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. This bill 
came out of committee with a unanimous 
vote. It has the support of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and both national associa- 
tions representing savings and loan com- 
panies, 

Mr. TALLE. I thank the gentleman 
for adding that information, which is 
completely correct. 
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It may be that some Members would 
like to turn to the hearings. In that 
case, I suggest that you examine page 34 
of the hearings on this bill. I interro- 
gated Mr. J. E. Hoeft, president of the 
Glendale Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, about the origin of the first 
holding company. You will find on page 
34 that Mr. Hoeft replied that the first 
one was organized in San Francisco in 
1927. However, it was short-lived, for 
it proceeded to fan out in its operations 
and established 17 offices of different 
kinds. It became clear that the purpose 
of this holding company was not to pro- 
mote savings and loans, but to do come- 
thing else. It became involved in court 
action, and that company now does not 
do any savings and loan business. It 
does do a real-estate business. 

From that time on there appeared to 
be no vigor in the movement for estab- 
lishing holding companies in this field 
until quite recently, within the last 2 
years, so the committee thought it well 
to provide against the possible expan- 


-sion of this form of business organiza- 


tion. Therefore, the pending bill pro- 
vides protection against something that 
has not been generally troublesome in 
the past, but which could prove to be 
unfortunate and bad for the savings and 
loan business in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H. R. 4135, as 
amended by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The proposed legislation has three 
major purposes: 

First. It would prohibit any holding 
company from acquiring control of two 
or more savings and loan associations if 
the savings accounts in the associations 
are insured by the FSLIC—Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Second. It would deny FSLIC insur- 
ance to any uninsured savings and loan 
association if it is controlled by a hold- 
ing company which also controls an 
insured savings and loan association. 

Third. It would prohibit any insured 
savings and loan association controlled 
by a holding company from making any 
loan to the holding company or any of 
its subsidiaries. 

It should be made perfectly clear at 
this point that the proposed bill is not 
retroactive. It would not require an 
existing holding company to divest it- 
self of any insured association it now 
controls, but it would prevent the com- 
pany from the future acquisition of any 
additional insured associations. 

From an early start in 1831, the sav- 
ings and loan associations have grown 
rapidly in size and number. As of the 
end of the last calendar year there were 
over 6,000 such associations in the 
United States, with combined assets of 
nearly $43 billion. These institutions 
are currently making more than one- 
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third of all home loans in this country— 
more than any other single type of 
lender, 

One of the essential characteristics 
of a savings and loan association is local 
ownership and control. The great bulk 
of loans are made for homes within a 
50-mile radius of the home office. . The 
managers are part of the community, the 
money they manage comes from the 
community. 

Such a basic philosophy is part of the 
great American tradition and concept. 
All of us object to concentration of eco- 
nomic control and power. Action to pre- 
vent any such abuse should be taken 
now while there are still relatively few 
savings and loan holding companies. 

This bill is supported by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Bureau of 
the Budget and both national organiza- 
tions representing the industry. I urge 
its prompt passage by the House. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PatMan]. 

TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN SPENCE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, first I 
desire to join the majority leader [Mr. 
McCormack] in commending and prais- 
ing the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the Honorable Brent SPENCE. It has 
been my privilege to serve with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
many years. He is a very able, sin- 
cere Member of Congress, who always 
keeps the interest of his constituents at 
heart and is always working in the inter- 
est ofthe people of the entire Nation. 
He has many legislative victories to his 
credit, but none more important than 
this bill that carries out the policy 
against the use of holding companies as 
enacted in the Spence Bank Holding 
Company Act which became a law re- 
cently. 

This is the second bill which I have 
just mentioned on holding companies 
that Chairman SPENCE has sponsored 
and authored. The first one related to 
commercial banks. I believe the passage 
of that bill was a milestone. I know it 
is a milestone in the history of this coun- 
try to regulate holding companies as they 
relate to commercial banks. 

Chairman SPENCE spent several years 
working on that bill. He worked on it 
not only as an individual and as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress, but with the Com- 
tmittee on Banking and Currency, of 
which he is, of course, chairman. After 
he finally secured the enactment of that 
important piece of legislation, he then 
turned to one that is equally important 
in its particular field, namely, the sav- 
ings and loan field, and that is to prevent 
holding companies in the savings and 
loan business. 

CONCENTRATION OF CREDIT 


The trend now, whether we like it or 
not, and most of us oppose it and do not 
like it, is in the direction of concentra- 
tion of credit facilities. The Holding 
Company Act, as it relates to banking, 
will have a tendency to retard, if not 
stop, that trend in that direction. This 
bill, if enacted into law will have the 
same effect as it relates to savings and 
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loan companies. We must encourage 
the savings and loan companies because 
they encourage thrift and cause people 
to want to save their money. They can 
get a fair rate of interest for their 
money, if they deposit it in small 
amounts or in large amounts, or at least 
make an investment, I should say, in- 
stead of a deposit with the savings and 
loan companies and the investment is 
protected up to $10,000 in the same way 
and manner and, for all intents and pur- 
poses, as the deposits of a commercial 
bank are protected by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. One rea- 
son we must encourage these savings 
and loan associations is because they are 
making loans for the construction of 
homes. I do not know of anything that 
is better for our country to do than to 
permit people, or make it possible for 
people, to be homeowners. They take 
more interest in their country. We have 
more homeowners in our country today, 
I believe, although I have not checked 
the figures, than at any time in the past 
because we have made it possible for 
more people to more easily own their 
homes instead of renting their homes. 


RENT CONTROL? 


We have a situation we must face con- 
cerning homeownership. We are all op- 
posed to rent control. Most of us here 
have lived under rent control during 
emergency periods. It was very ob- 
noxious and unsatisfactory. There is 
not anything satisfactory about rent 
control. Everything is against it and 
nothing for it except in a time of emer- 
gency when there are fewer houses and 
not enough to meet the need, it is just 
absolutely necessary to have some con- 
trol over rental properties. Because of 
the 2mergency and the war, we did have 
rent control. 

Now we are beginning to feel a little 
pinch in housing today. Scarcities are 
showing up throughout the country. We 
have a very low vacancy record through- 
out the Nation. There is a squeeze on 
in many areas of the country today. If 
we do not encourage these savings and 
loan associations and make it possible 
for people to build homes and buy homes, 
we are liable to be faced with another 
emergency in rental property even with- 
out a war going on. If we are faced with 
that situation possibly we will be asked to 
deal with it by having rent control. We 
do not want rent control. It is not nec- 
essary if we expand credit to the extent 
that people can get credit to build homes. 
Today it is much easier for a person to 
borrow money to construct a home cost- 
ing twenty or twenty-five or even forty 
thousand dollars than it is to borrow 
money to purchase a home that is worth 
only $10,000 or $12,500. I think the lat- 
ter type of housing is preferable and 


should be encouraged, because it will ac- 


commodate more people. 
We are told now everything is infla- 
tionary. Housing is inflationary. Well, 
I do not subscribe to that statement that 
housing is so inflationary that we should 
cut down on housing. Production is the 
answer to inflation. It is the best an- 
Swer on earth to inflation. If you have 
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fewer automobiles than we need the best 
way in the world to stop inflation in the 
prices of automobiles is to produce more 
automobiles. That is the answer to in- 
filation. The answer to inflation in 
housing, particularly on the rental ques- 
tion, is more housing. That answers 
the question of inflation. 

So, in encouraging savings and loan 
associations you discourage inflation, be- 
cause they encourage the construction of 
more houses, and production is an an- 
swer to inflation. 

I desire to read just a part of this very 
fine report that Chairman Spence issued 
in connection with this bill. It contains 
some wonderful statements. 

On page 4, I read—since I cannot im- 
prove upon the language, I will just read 
the language in the report: 

Any such expansion of the holding com- 
pany type of operation in the savings and 
loan industry would pose a serious threat to 
its traditions of local ownership and local 
management. These traditions should be 
maintained. The customers of these insti- 
tutions should not be subjected to the red- 
tape and impersonality of absentee owner- 
ship. 


That applies not only to savings and 
loans, but to banks as well. Banks and 
savings and loan associations should 
serve local people. 

Let me read further: 


The home borrower should be able, as he 
is now, to discuss his problems and needs 
with the actual managers of the institution, 
rather than with mere representatives of a 
far-away national organization. Since most 
‘of the institution’s loans are made on prop- 
erty within a 50-mile radius of its office, the 
managers should be part of the community. 


That is a wonderful statement. That 
is exactly right. Not only savings and 
loan associations but commercial banks 
as well. The people who own those in- 
stitutions should be a part of the local 
community. 

Then I continue reading: 


They should know the people who live 
there and be thoroughly familiar with local 
real estate and business conditions. With 
this knowledge, they can deal with delin- 
‘quent loans, for example, on a case-by-case 
basis, making proper allowances for the cir- 
-cumstances of each case, rather than rigidly 
applying rules prescribed by absentee man- 
agement. The Congress has already acted to 
prevent undue concentration of economic 
control through the holding-company device 
in the field of commercial banking. That 
legislation was enacted only after protracted 
hearings and debate. It was necessarily 
complex, because many bank holding com- 
panies had become established, with wide 
holdings in both banking and other busi- 
nesses, and assets in the billions of dollars. 
In one State, a bank holding company 
through its controlled banks held three- 
fourths of all bank deposits in the State. 
While no comparable situation now exists in 
the savings and loan field, it could develop. 


The holding-company device could be used 


in the savings and loan field to circumvent 
State and Federal restrictions on branches, 
just as it was in the field of banking. Ac- 


‘tion to prevent it should be taken now, 


while there are relatively few savings and 
loan holding companies. 


Again I say it is a great tribute to the 
great chairman of this fine Committee 
on Banking and Currency for making it 


possible for that legislation to be placed 
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on the statute books of the United States. 
I predict it will never be repealed—it is 
such a good law. 

INTEREST RATES OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

GUARANTEED AND DIRECT LOANS 

- Mr. Chairman, it is seldom that I have 
the time to read all the printed hearings 
on a particular bill. However, I have 
considered the question of raising the 
interest rate on VA home mortgages of 
such major importance that I person- 
ally spent the time necessary to read and 
study the 363 pages of the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
on this important subject. The hear- 
igs were conducted from January 24 to 
‘February 6 of this year, and the bill that 
will be before the House next week is a 
result of these hearings. I am inserting 
herewith pertinent excerpts from the 
testimony that I read. 


ENDORSE HIGH-INTEREST POLICY 


Not one witness stated that any more 
money or credit would be available for 
VA loans if the interest rate was in- 
creased to 5 percent from 4% percent. 
One thing sure: If we vote for the in- 
crease, we will be voting to not only rec- 
ognize but to endorse the high-interest 
policy that is now causing so much 
trouble. Congress must at some point 
assume a firm, definite attitude on in- 
terest. rates and against their increase 
beyond a reasonable point. There is no 
problem in connection with VA home 
mortgages that more available money 
will not cure. The problem is not inter- 
est rates; it is availability of credit. If 
private lenders have gone on strike 
against 414 percent Government-guar- 
anteed mortgages, Congress should make 
money available for that purpose. The 
excerpts that I have selected from these 
hearings and that I consider of impor- 
tance are as follows: 

Page 30—page references are to the 
printed hearings—statement of first wit- 
nesses, Ralph H. Stone, Chief Benefits 
Director, Veterans’ Administration, ac- 
‘companied by Thomas J. Sweeney, Di- 
rector, Loan Guaranty Service, Depart- 
‘ment of Veterans’ Benefits; Philip N. 
‘Brownstein, Assistant Director for Loan 
Policy and Management, Loan Guaranty 
Service; Robert Colwell, Staff Assistant, 
Loan Guaranty Service; W. A. Poissant, 
Chief Actuary, Department of Insur- 
ance; T. F. Daley, Associate General 
Counsel for Legislative Service; and 
James Bayles, Legislative Attorney. 

Page 38: 

Mr. SWEENEY. The builder pays the dis- 
count. We will bandy that around, but if 
he is using that technique to market his 
property, that is one thing. We have re- 
ports in here that discounts are now 10 or 
11 points. However, if in that community 
there is guaranteed-loan money flowing, I 
do not know to what levels, but our reports 
to date show that even in larger commu- 
nities where they are paying 4- or 5-point 
discounts, loans are being made. 


It will be noticed that the Veterans’ 
Representative, Mr. Sweeney, admits 
that discounts are now 10 or 11 points. 
This is a national scandal. Government- 
guaranteed paper should not be sold at 
such an enormous discount. 
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Page 39: 


Mr. Sisk (Democrat, California, member 
of the committee). Mr. Sweeney, let me ask 
you one direct question: Today the discount 
rate is 9 percent. Would it be your position 
that you would refuse to approve that area 
for direct loans as long as money was avail- 
able at 9 percent? 

Mr. SwEENEY. Yes, sir; that is our present 


policy. 
The Veterans’ Administration is, there- 


fore, on record as saying that in an area’ 


where direct loans cannot be obtained 
by veterans except at a discount of 9 
percent the Veterans’ Administration 
will not make direct loans possible, It 
occurs to me that this is a terrible situa- 
tion, Certainly, such discounts mean a 
very unreasonable rate to veterans. The 
Veterans’ Administration should grant 
direct loans in areas without question 
where such extortionate rates prevail. 
Page 42: 


Mr. Sisk (Democrat, California, member of 
the committee). Did I not understand you 
to say a little while ago that you have the 
authority or the Veterans’ Administration 
has the authority to declare any area avail- 
able for direct loans? 

Mr. Stone. Where money is not available, 
yet, that is the policy. 

That is when money is nof available in 
many of your communities at a price, and 
discounts do not figure in this situation. In 
other words, there is plenty of money, but 
it is at a price, you see. We cannot control 
it, and I do not know who can control it. 


It is further indicated by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration that, regardless of 
the discounts, as long as money is avail- 
able at a price, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will not go to the rescue of the 
veteran and grant direct loans although 
the Veterans’ Administration has the 
power to do so. 

Pages 44 to 45: 

* * + * * 

Mr. Ayres (Republican, of Ohio, mem- 
ber of committee). Mr. Stone, * * * 
how are you going to decide whether 
there is a shortage of money, and who pays 
the discount costs? Of course, the old argu- 
ment that the builder pays it is for the 
birds, as far as I am concerned. I think 
the purchaser pays the discount someplace 
along the line but, perhaps, we should write 
the rules, Mr. Chairman, and make it easier 
for the Veterans’ Administration to operate. 

Mr. Srone. Well, of course, we have tried 
to stretch this small amount of money, com- 
paratively speaking, to the total as far as 
we could, and put it into the right situa- 
tions. 

Mr. Ayres. I appreciate your position. I 
would hate to have to make that decision 
as to when there was a shortage of money 
when some banks are paying 9 points, and 
others are paying 2. points. 

Mr. STONE. I do not think the discount 
rates should be considered in the decision on 
a direct loan in any way. It has nothing 
to do with it. 


This testimony further corroborates 
the statement that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration does not concern itself: with 
discount rates, regardless of the amount, 
and will not go to the aid of the veteran, 
who is being.taken advantage.of through 


discount practices, although the Veter- 


ans’ Administration has the power to do 
so. 
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Pages 61 to 62: 

Mr. STONE. * * * Arguments for: * * * 
(e) The argument has been advanced that 
since money is a commodity and the price 
of practically all other commodities has risen 
in recent years, it is reasonable to expect 
that the price of money should also 
wees et Ore 

Arguments against: * * * (c) The high- 
est interest rate permissible would tend to 
become the minimum because veteran bor- 
rowers are in a weak bargaining position 
with lenders, due to their inability to shop 
around for money; lenders will naturally try 
to obtain the maximum rate possible in each 
mortgage transaction so that the mortgage 
may be sold by the originator at a premium 
in the private secondary market. 


The argument that money is a com- 
modity is fallacious. When gold and 
silver were used as a media of exchange, 
and each commodity represented actual 
values, money was a commodity in that 
sense, but now when the value of a Fed- 
eral Reserve note—which is 90 percent 
of our money—represents only one-half 
cent in paper value, and when the Fed- 
eral Reserve controls the supply, it is 
not a commodity. Therefore, the argu- 
ment that money—including paper 
money—is a commodity is not worthy of 
consideration because it does not repre- 
sent the actual facts. 

Page 63: Quoting Mr. Stone, Chief 
Benefits Director, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration: 

Initial effect of FHA rate increase: As you 
know, it was announced that effective De- 
cember 4, 1956, the maximum interest rate 
on most classes of loans insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration would there- 
after be 5 percent instead of 4'4 percent. 
Shortly thereafter the Federal National 
Mortgage Association also announced a new 
schedule of prices it would pay for both 5 
percent and 414-percent loans it purchases, 
and for purchase commitments. These pur- 
chase prices are 9914 to 97% for 5-percent 
mortgages, 96 to 94 for 414-percent mort- 
gages. Standby commitments are priced at 
94 for 5-percent mortgages and 90 for those 
at 4% percent. 


It will be noticed that the Federal 
Housing Administration rate was in- 
creased just a month before the 85th 
Congress convened. Evidently there 
was a thought on the part of those who 
increased this rate that it would induce 
the Congress to raise the rate of Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans. Mr. 
Stone admits that the 5-percent mort- 
gage rate is not effective and the stand- 
ard commitments are 94—or a 6 percent 
discount on such mortgages. 

Page 93: Part of exhibits in statement 
of Mr. Stone, Chief Benefits Director, 
Veterans’ Administration: 

From the information collected, it appears 
to us that unless the interest rate is in- 
creased on VA guaranteed loans before the 
building season starts that the veterans will 
not be able to secure VA guaranteed loans to 
construct or purchase a dwelling. The 
builders and sellers will not be able to ab- 
sorb 8 percent discount required by the lend- 
ers to make a 4% percent VA loan. 

- As an example, the following shows the 
impact the interest rate has made. From 
December 3 through December 7, 1956, the 
Loan Guaranty Division received 10 requests 
for determination of reasonable value. 
From December 10 through December 14, 
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1956, they received four. These were no 
doubt all committed prior to the FHA in- 
crease. So far this week they have received 
none. 


Exuisir F.—2£ffective yield on mortgages 
bearing 4144 percent interest purchased at 
a discount and prepaid before maturity 


Yield if prepaid in 


Price 


30-year mortgage -...- 


97 | 4.99 | 4.94 | 4.87 | 4.76 
95 | 5.32 | 5.20 | 5.12 | 4.94 
94 | 5.49 | 5.35 | 5.25) 5.04 
90 | 6.20 | 5.95 | 5.78 5.42 
25-year mortgage ....-| 97 | 5.00 | 4.93 | 4.88] 4.80 
95 | 5.35 | 5.23 f 5.45 | 6.01 
94 | 5.52 | 5.388 | 5.28 | 6.12 
90 | 6.25 | 6.00 | 5.84 | 5.56 
20-year mortgage --.-- 97 | 5.02 | 4.96 | 4.91 | 4.86 
96 | 5.20 | 5.11 f 5.05 | 4.98 
95 į 5.38 } 5.27 | 5.20 } 5.11 
94 | 5.57 | 5.43 | 5.34 5.24 
90 | 6.33 | 6.09 } 5.95 | 5.77 


Effective yield on mortgages bearing 5 per- 
cent interest purchased at a discount and 
prepaid before maturity . 


Yield if prepaid in 
Ma- 
Price turity 
10 12 

earsjyears|years 
30-year mortgage-_-.-...- 97 | 5.49 | 5.42 | 5.37 | 5.27 
95 | 5.83 | 5.71 | 5.63 | 5.46 
90 | 6.72 | 6.47 | 631) 5.95 
25-year mortgage.....-| 97 | 5.51 | 5.44 | 5.39 | 5.31 
95 | 5.86] 5.741] 5.66 | 5.52 
90 | 6.77 | 6.52 | 6.37 | 6.09 
20-year mortgage......| 97 | 5.53 | 5.46 | 5.42 | 65.37 
96 | 5.71 | 5.62 | 5.56 5.49 
95 | 5.89 | 5.78 | 5.71 | 5.62 
90 | 6.85 | 6.61 | 6.47 | 6.29 


The average home mortgage is paid in 
12 years so in considering the above fig- 
ures, this fact should be kept in mind. 

Page 106: Quoting Mr. Sweeney, Di- 
rector, Loan Guaranty Service, Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Benefits, Veterans’ 
Administration: 


Mr. SWrENEY. Mr. SHurorp, what I think 
you are referring to is that prior to the an- 
nouncement of PHA even as early as last 
August, we had many inquiries coming from 
the lenders asking if they could qualify their 
commitment with the statement that this 
commitment to make a 4% percent loan is. 
conditioned. And they put a stipulation in 
their loan agreement or loan contract that 
the maximum rate at the time of closing will 
be in effect. 

That provision was cleared last September. 

Mr. SHuFoRD (Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, member of committee). When? 

Mr. SWEENEY. Last September. 

Mr. SHUFORD. So it has been in your com= 
mitment since last September? 

Mr. SwEENEY. That is right, sir. 


It appears that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration joined in the effort as far back 
as September 1956 to put pressure on 
the Congress to raise the VA rate from 
4% percent to 5 percent and went fur- — 
ther by anticipating that Congress would 
grant such raise by authorizing contracts 
to be made that would commit the vet- 
erans to pay the increased rate if and 
when it is granted by Congress. 

Page 107: 

Mr. Stone. Not as a practical matter. Be- 
cause there has been quite a discount there, 

Mr. Sisk. Four points represent approxi- 
mately a half percent interest increase? 
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Mr. STONE. I think 3 points, 9 years, to 
make one-half point interest, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Sisk. And so, as a practical matter, 
there has been no 4 percent money avail- 
able in the western United States for the 
last 18 months or 2 years. 

- Mr. STONE. You could say so, and that is 
probably true of the whole country with 
perhaps New England excepted. 


The money market is always better 
in New York and the New England States 
than in the rest of the country. It was 
the intention of the Federal Reserve Act 
to change this policy of regional rates, 
but if the Federal Reserve Board and 
Federal Reserve banks have ever made 
an earnest effort to eliminate regional 
rates on interest rates, I do not have any 
knowledge of it. 

Page 110: Statement of Albert M. Cole, 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, accompanied by Stanley Bach- 
man, president, Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, and Fred Morrison, 
secretary, VHMCP. 

Page 112: Quoting Mr. Cole, Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator: 

This decline in starts does not appear to 
reflect any weakening in the basic demands 
for homes. The national average vacancy 
ratio among dwelling units for rent or sale 
amounted to 2.8 percent at the end of the 
third quarter of 1956. This is a relatively 
low overall vacancy ratio. * * * 

Some element of surplus conditions was 
suggested for perhaps 10 percent of the areas 
and shortages in about an equal number. 


It will be noticed that the Housing Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Cole, says that the va- 
cancy ratio was only 2.8 percent at the 
end of the third quarter of 1956. We 
have never had national rent control in 
peacetime or during cold-war conditions, 
but if housing becomes too scarce, rent 
control will, doubtless, be considered by 
the Congress. 

Pages 118 to 119: 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TEAGUE, Democrat, of 
Texas, chairman of committee). One other 
question, Albert. Of course, we got the 44% 
percent interest rate, but we know from a 
practical standpoint it is not 44%. If we 
increased this to 5 percent, would you peo- 
ple be in favor of any limit on discounts? 

Mr. Coie. A limit on discounts? Well, 
it is a very lovely idea. But it would not 
work. So the answer is “No.” 


Many Members of Congress—includ- 
ing myself—would be glad to consider 
raising the Veterans’ Administration 
rate to 5 percent if the discount prac- 
tice is outlawed. Since Mr. Cole is defi- 
nitely against limiting the discounts, I 
would not be in favor of raising the VA 
rate from 4% to 5. In fact—as shown 
later—the VA rate considering the dis- 
count is now much over 5 percent, so 
if it is raised to 5 and still permit dis- 
counts, the veterans will not be helped; 
only the lenders would be helped. 

Page 126: Statement of witness Ehney 
A. Camp, Jr., vice president and treas- 
urer, Liberty National Life Insurance 
Co., Birmingam, Ala.: : 

Page 130: Quoting Mr. Camp: 

This has been the position which we have 
taken consistently in the past 2 years before 
Congressional hearings, and we believe it to 
be the only real solution regarding the Gov- 
ernment insured and guaranteed rate. The 
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effectiveness of a mortgage yield responsive 
to market forces was beautifully illustrated 
in the summer of 1953. Shortly after the 
rate on VA loans was raised to 41%4 percent, 
the new commitments by life-insurance 
companies increased sharply, and outstand- 
ing VA commitments of life companies arose 
$500 million or around 360 percent in the 
ensuing year. 


Mr. Camp seems to think that the rate 
being raised in 1953 from 4 to 4% per- 
cent caused money to become available 
for VA loans. It will be interesting to 
Members of Congress, who were here at 
that time, to recall the true facts. May 
4, 1953—when money was really tight 
and interest rates were going up—Speak- 
er SAM RAYBURN, Majority Leader JOHN 
McCormack, chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, Mr. SPENCE, a 
majority of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and many 
other Democratic Members announced 
that a resolution was being prepared and 
would be introduced the next Monday, 
May 11, 1953, to ease money and lower 
interest rates by requiring the Federal 
Reserve Board to support United States 
Government bonds at par. The resolu- 
tion was introduced on May 11 and on 
that very day the Federal Reserve made 
the first effort in the market to ease 
money conditions, which resulted in im- 
mediately lowering interest rates. How- 
ever, 4 days before May 11, the rates on 
VA housing loans were increased from 
4 percent to 4% percent. When the 
Federal Reserve Board took an about- 
face May 11 and eased money and caused 
interest rates to be lowered, the 414 per- 
cent rates should have been reduced back 
to 4 where it- was, but it was not done: 
There would have, doubtless, been plenty 
of money available at 4 percent under 
conditions then prevailing. Members 
who are interested in this question will 
find some revealing information by re- 
ferring back to the resolution at that 
time, its contents and the debate on the 
floor. 

Page 173: Statement of witness, Sam- 
uel E. Neel, Washington, D. C., general 
counsel, Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America. 

Pages 185 to 186: Quoting Mr. Neel: 

Let me give you an example. You gentle- 
men, and I do not question the wisdom of 
what you have done, have made guaranteed 
Government loans available to people who 
want to build tankers. These are absolutely 
guaranteed Government loans. They are 
fully 100 percent guaranteed. If the loan 
is in default 30 days, bang; the Government 
pays off in cash. It is even better than a GI 
or FHA loan. And those loans are being 
made today in tremendous quantities—hbil- 
lions of dollars. And the interest rate on 
those loans is 5% or 514 or can go as high 
as 6 percent. And, therefore, the competi- 
tion from the Government itself is to some 
extent responsible for the inability of people 
who are laboring under a ceiling to get loans 
under that ceiling. 


An official of the Federal Reserve 
Board has announced that school con- 
struction is postponable. Federal Re- 
serve officials are also saying that to 
make available more housing credit for 
the construction of low-priced homes 
would add to inflationary pressures, but 
these same officials never have any criti- 
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cism of expenditures for racetracks, 
gambling casinos, and many types of 
huge construction by big-business con- 
cerns that are not inconvenienced by 
interest rates or lack of money or credit. 
Page 190: Statement of Witness Harry 
Held, vice president, Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York, N. Y., chairman, Com- 
mittee on Mortgage Investments, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, accompanied by Harry E. Proctor. 
Page 192, quoting Mr. Held: 


Actually, under the fixed interest-rate 
formula, the home builders must compete 
for mortgage funds on the basis of the 
amount of discount they are willing to pay. 
The only sound cure for this situation would 
be setting of an interest rate sufficiently high 
to eliminate the necessity for the use of dis- 
count. On this basis,. builders, instead of 
competing for mortgage money via the dis- 
count route, would be enabled to compete 
for mortgage money on an interest-rate 
basis. 


The question is, How high would an in- 
terest rate have to be to eliminate the 
necessity for the use of a discount? Cer- 
tainly, it would be over 5 percent, or 51⁄2 
percent, or even 6 percent. There seems 
to be no disposition on the part of offi- 
cials to even frown upon, much less to 
try to prevent, these scandalous, dis- 
graceful discounts charged veterans and 
others. 

Page 193, quoting Mr. Held: 

Mr. HELD. I can give you some indication. 
The last report issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards indicated that 
on conventional loans, in 86 percent—I be- 
lieve 36 percent; I have not got the figures 
exactly—36 percent of the country, conven- 
tional loans can still be made at 5 percent. 
In the balance of the country, the rates run 
from 514 and 54% up to as high as 6 percent. 


Mr. Held’s testimony indicates that a 
rate that would prevent discounts would 
certainly be above 6 percent. 

Page 193: Quoting Mr. Held: 

In September, the rate on 60 percent of 
the loans could be made at 5 percent. And 
that has dropped down to about 36 percent 
or possibly below that by now. 

So that you might assume that an FHA 
or a GI loan would certainly command the 
same rate as a conventional loan and prob- 
ably a quarter to a half percent less. 

* * Ld Æ s 

Mr. HELD. Possible a half percent below 
conventional rate. 

Actually, when we talk about 414 or 5 
percent, we have got to take into considera- 
tion that in a mortgage loan as against, 
let us say, maritime ship loans, where we 
have no expense in taking care of the loan, 
we have an expense of about 0.30 as a serv- 
icing cost for those particular loans. And 
if we do it out of State, we have a further 
expense because we have to pay a half of 1 
percent. So that actually, on that yield, 
it is not 44% percent. It is down at a maxi- 
mum to about 4.20. And on a 5-percent 
basis, it would be about 4.80. 


This is an interesting observation 
about maritime loans and the cost of 
servicing these loans. I admit that this 
information should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Page 195: Statements of Frank P. 
Flynn, Jr., cochairman, legislative com- 
mittee, Prefabricated Home Manufac- 
turers’ Institute; George E. Price, presi- 
dent, and Pat. Harness, executive vice 
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president, Prefabricated Home Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. 

Pages 199 to 200: Quoting Mr. Flynn, 
cochairman, legislative committee, Pre- 
fabricated Home Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute: 


‘Mr. FLYNN. Dr. Long, I would predict that 
in the event the interest rate is not increased 
it would be necessary to provide a direct loan 
program or function through FNMA with all 
of its debt obligations being purchased by 
the Treasury. At least with our present in- 
terest structure. For example, FNMA cannot 
operate on a self-sustaining basis if they have 
to pay 44% on their debentures and only col- 
lect 44% percent interest; and FNMA under 
its regular operations, leaving aside the spe- 
cial assistance program, has never cost the 
taxpayers of America a dime and prior to its 
reorganization in 1954 had shown a profit of 
over $120 million. 


Page 200: Quoting Mr. BOYKIN, Demo- 
crat of Alabama, member of committee, 
and Mr. Flynn, cochairman, legislative 
committee, Prefabricated Home Manu- 
facturers’ Institute: 


Mr. BOYKIN. You mentioned the large dis- 
counts. What are the discounts? 

Mr. FLYNN. I was in New York yesterday, 
Mr. Boykin, and was offered a $5 million 
commitment at a price of 87 and I thanked 
the institution very kindly but told them 
that you could not stay in business with that 
because one problem that I think needs clari- 
fication is that these discounts are coming 
out of the pockets of the builder. 


Imagine such a large discount. being 
offered as Mr. Flynn outlined in this 
testimony on mortgage paper that is 
guaranteed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Page 201: Quoting Mr. Flynn: 

Mr. FLYNN. Well, do not think it would 
have any substantial influenee, Mr. Whit- 
ener. I am not an economist. I am an 
attorney, but I have always been taught that 
underproduction was what contributed to in- 
flation rather than overproduction, and I 
cannot agree with those people who claim 
that all of our evils are occasioned by the 
fact that we have been providing easy credit 
and permitting too many houses.to be built. 
I think the more houses that we build the 
less inflationary pressures. will be created. 


This is an interesting point Mr. Flynn 
discussed. Iagree with him that under- 
production contributes to inflation and 
that more production is the best way to 
overcome inflation. The more homes 
that are built, the more reasonable will 
be the prevailing rates and the less likeli- 
hood of arbitrary, obnoxious rent con- 
trols. 

Page 203: Statements of George S. 
Goodyear, president; Joseph McGrath, 
legislative director; and Herbert S. Col- 
ton, general counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. 

Page 204: Quoting from statement of 
George S. Goodyear: 
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Home buyers, particularly those of modest 
means, are inordinately affected by the bur- 
den of tight money. Meanwhile, credit con- 
tinues, without visible impairment, to flow 
in recordbreaking amounts into industrial 
expansion and into shorter-term and higher- 
yielding consumer loans. Irreparable dam- 
age to the home-building industry, to other 
small business, and to the Nation must 
inevitably follow if credit is available only 
to those who can afford to pay a high price. 
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To accomplish the stated and laudable Ob- 


jective of preventing inflation, Federal Re- - 


serve and Government credit policies must 
be reshaped to insure more equitable dis- 
tribution of available credit to all sectors of 
the economy. Only thus can the basic shel- 
ter needs of the American public be satisfied 
in today’s economy. l 

Home buyers must continue to suffer pe- 
cause our industry, compared with others, 
does not enjoy equal opportunity of access to 
the capital supply. Our industry is imme- 
diately affected by (1) special tax and similar 
advantages to other industries which severely 
restrict the ability of the home builder— 
and of his typical customer—to compete for 
money; and (2) governmentally stimulated 
competition for capital for guaranteed loans 
for ship construction, for public buildings, 
and for military housing. This will be fur- 
ther aggravated by the road-building pro- 
gram. Some means must be found to appor- 
tion available credit properly to our industry 
and to these and other desirable uses. 


Mr. Goodyear brings out a good point 
about competition for existing credit and 
money, including loans for ship con- 
struction, public buildings, and the road- 
building program. 

Page 206: Quoting further from state- 
ment of George S. Goodyear: 

IX. COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

The most important need for the long- 
range growth of our urban civilization and 
our rapidly expanding population is adequate 
provision of community facilities needed for 
modern family living. Communities are 
falling further and further behind in pro- 
ducing schools, street, sewer, and water, and 
other facilities and are adapting palliatives 
which cause serious present and future 
difficulties. 


This is a very important point. In- 
terest rates are so high that small towns 
and cities are experiencing difficulty sell- 
ing bonds for the purpose of providing 
sehool construction and needed public 
services and facilities. We are told that 
Federal aid to education should not be 
considered, that this is a problem for 
the States and local communities. Yet, 
we have become a party to a policy that 
has forced interest rates so high that 
the States and cities cannot obtain 
money on their tax-exempt bonds to pro- 
vide such services. 

Page 232: Quoting Mr. Lone (Demo- 
crat, Louisiana) member of committee, 
and Mr. Goodyear, president, National 
Association of Home Builders: 


Mr. Lonc. Maybe I do not understand. 
Are you saying that, if the rate is raised to 
5 percent, there will be more money avail- 
able for GI loans? 

Mr. GOODYEAR. No, sir. We do not think 
there will be any more money available but 
we do think that it will lower the discount 
and bring it in line with the FHA price 
which is about 5 percent discount. It will 
probably make it possible for some of our 
builders to build houses for veterans. 


Page 233: 


Mr. GOODYEAR. At the present time private 
investors in some areas, are buying VA loans 
or attempting to buy them at 87, 88, 89,.90, 
and 91. If the VA rate is raised to 5 percent 
and FNMA can set an effective buying price 
of 97 or 96, certainly the private investors 
are going to have fo raise their price if they 
are going to buy any loans. This proposal 
that we are suggesting here will cover about 
250,000 houses. 
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Page 234: 


Mr. GoopyEar. Well, FNMA is presently 
buying 414 percent GI loans at a net effective 
price of 92. 

Mr. Sisk (Democrat, California, member of 
committee). Ninety-two net? 

Mr. GOODYEAR. Yes, sir. Now, the build- 
ers, frankly, cannot afford to pay an 8-per- 
cent discount and stay in business. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, if we increase 
the interest rate, let us say, to 5 percent, 
with the additional financing which you 
propose for FNMA to keep it in business, 
what in all probability would be their pur- 
chase rate? 

Mr. GOODYEAR. At the present time, 
FNMA’s net effective rate on FHA 5-percent 
loans, in your particular area, is around 
95% to 96. 


Pages 235 to 236: 


Mr. GOODYEAR. Yes, sir. There is another 
factor, too, in this mortgage market. There 
are a lot of people getting into the mortgage 
market. For instance, there is the ship- 
building program of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. That has formerly been a trust-cer- 
tificate or direct-loan obligation. Today 
the Maritime Commission is making 100 per- 
cent guaranteed loans on ships to be built 
and the savings banks are buying those 100- 
percent guaranteed loans at an interest rate 
of 5 percent and in some cases higher. 

They are now attempting to put the air- 
lines under such a certificate where the Goy- 
ernment or someone will guarantee the 
mortgages on planes. It just means that 
there are more and more people invading the 
mortgage market and taking the funds out 
of it. 


Page 241: Statement of William 
Levitt, private builder, New York, N. Y. 
Pages 242 to 243: 


Mr. Levitt. * * * I think the situation is 
very, very simple. I think we have made it 
much too complicated, we the builders, you 
in the Congress, the banking fraternity, and 
all the rest. It is simply this: There is just 
so much money in the United States to go 
around, and we want part of it and the ship- 
building industry wants part of it and Gen< 
eral Motors wants part of it and everybody 
wants part of it, and there is not enough to 
go around. * * * . 

Let’s have flexible interest rates. If money 
costs 6 percent, do not stick our heads in 
the ground and say, “The mortgage sheuld 
be written at 444 percent and we will pay an 
8-point discount and get it.” * * + 

I do not think that even a flexible interest 
rate today would bring out all the mortgage 
money that we need. Again, the Congress, 
in its infinite wisdom, has decided that ship 
loans could be insured 100 percent by a 
branch of the Federal Government, could 
bear interest as high as 534 and 6 percent in 
certain cases, and very frankly, there is no 
earthly reason under the sun for people like 
savings banks and insurance companies not 
to make those loans as against making loans 
to us, the builders, at 444 or 5 percent rates, 
It does not make any sense. 

That is a strong bit of competition that 
we have today. Perhaps if our loans could 
bear the same interest as these ship loans 
we might get some share of it. That is one 
item. ss 

I think it is discriminatory. I think it is 
unnecessary. I think our past experience— 
and you have twenty-odd years to go hack 
on—shows that a one-half of 1 percent 
premium is completely unnecessary. The 
reason I bring it up at this time is that if 
you do increase interest rates on FHA, you 
might take off that half point to make it a 
little more palatable to the homeowner. 
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NATIONAL LEADER IN HOME BUILDING AN- 
NOUNCES INCREASE OF $508 IN COST OF LOW- 
PRICED HOMES 


In an article in the New York Herald 
Tribune for March 17, 1957, it was 
stated: 


The scarcity of mortgage money already 
has had the effect of raising the price of 
new homes, by cutting down economical 
mass output. Testifying on industry needs 
before a House Banking subcommittee in 
Washington last week, William Levitt, pres- 
ident of Levitt & Sons, one of the Nation’s 
leading home-building. organizations, said 
that his firm raised all its prices in the lower 
brackets by $500, about 2 or 3 weeks earlier. 
It was done for one reason only, he said, be- 
cause if the firm is only going to build a-few 
houses, it has to spread its costs and over- 
head over those few homes, and must get 
more money per unit. 


Page 246: Still quoting Mr. Levitt, 
private builder, New York, N. Y.: 

Mr. Levirr. * * * A 5-percent rate FHA 
and VA is no solution to the problem. Why 
should it be if you can get a ship loan at 
534 fully guaranteed? Why lend to us on a 
mortgage at 5 percent when it costs a half 
point to service and collect? * * * The 
housing market, contrary to everything being 
bandied about these days—‘‘Is the market 
saturated”—contrary to all that, your market 
is gradually getting bigger and bigger all the 
time and this is not my statement. . This is 
a statement agreed to by practically every 
economist worth his salt in the United 
States, and beginning a couple of years from 
now we should go on a cycle for at least 
another generation or two of a very, very 
healthy industry and I am thinking of 2 
million housing units per year. 


Page 247: 


We are learning more and more how to 
use labor and machinery and there is very, 
very little shortage. I know of no short- 
ages of labor—and we have been operating in 
the large metropolitan districts of both New 
York and Philadelphia—and there is no 
shortage of labor and material. 

There is one shortage of one commodity. 
That is the one commodity we have’ no sub- 
stitute for—money. On that we are in com- 
petition. It is the one commodity that 
everybody else in this country uses along 
with us. We want to be placed on an even 
footing so that we can buy it just as easily 
as they buy it. 

That is when you get all this talk about 
pegging an interest rate. If we peg an inter- 
est rate at 514 or 51% percent, you do not 
think you are going to stop General Motors 
from bidding a quarter or a half point over 
that. As long as you fellows pass legislation 
guaranteeing it at 6 percent to a shipbuilder, 
where do we come in? 


Mr. Levitt says there is no shortage of 
labor and machinery; that the only 
shortage is money. 

Page 248: Statements of Robert E. 
Scott, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; and John C. Williamson, 
director, division of governmental af- 
fairs: 

Mr. Scorr. * * * Financing for public 
buildings, and ship and tanker construction, 
and the pressures of State and municipal 
bodies for financing community needs, all 
add to the competitive forces which are freez- 
ing out many would-be homeowners because 
they cannot—with a frozen submarket in- 
terest rate—compete successfully with others 
for the savings of the American people. 


Page 254: 


: Mrs. Dwyer. (Republican, of New Jersey, 
member of committee). I would like to ask 
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Mr. Scott a question. Do you believe that 
veterans would resent paying this increased 
cost from 41% to 5 percent? 

Mr. ScotT. No, I don’t. I know from my 
own experience as a broker, that we have 
literally hundreds of veterans coming to our 
office desirous, anxious, ready, willing, and 
able to buy, and we have to tell them that 
we just do not have GI mortgage money for 
them. In talking to brokers throughout the 
country, we find their experience to be iden- 
tical. There is no dearth of buyers. I agree 
with Mr. Levitt that we have not even 
scratched the surface. As a matter of fact, 
the statistics show that the percentage of 
vacancies in new houses is almost the same 
today as it was 7 years ago. According to 
Housing and Construction Reports, the 
United States Department of Commerce, the 
latest issue, the percentage of vacancies in 
new houses in April of 1950 was one-half of 
1 percent. In the third quarter of 1956 it 
was six-tenths of 1 percent, practically no 
change in 7 years, despite the volume of 
building and the great volume of sales of 
existing construction, so we know from our 
own experience and from statistics that there 
are buyers. There are buyers who are being 
denied the advantages and opportunities of 
homeownership through lack of money which 
is being channeled into other forms of invest- 
ment at higher interest rates. i 


Mr. Scott emphasizes that the percent- 
age of vacancies in new homes is still 
very low. This is further evidence that 
more housing will be necessary in order 
to prevent the threat of rent control.- 

Page 255: 


Mr. Scott. Five percent will not be high 
enough in those areas where other forms of 
investment are yielding 514, 5%, and 6 per- 
cent. The people who lend this money have 
an obligation to their policyholders, share- 
holders, and stockholders to loan their money 
at the highest yield consistent with prudent 
lending, with safety and security. 


Page 267: Statement of Seaborn P. 
Collins, past national commander, and 
chairman, housing committee, the Amer- 
ican Legion: 

Page 272: 


Mr. CoLLINS. Here is the thing that has 
happened, Mr. Congressman. As-I told you, 
I live in a small town in the Southwest. 
When I build a veteran a home today and 
that veteran comes in and makes application 
for a loan it is necessary for us to get an 
advance commitment from FNMA, a Gov- 
ernment agency, now. An advance commit- 
ment costs me 10 points: Based on a 25- 
year loan, that is the equivalent of 14% per- 
cent interest. A Government agency now 
is charging me 5% percent interest, the 
equivalent of that, counting the discount, 
That is the situation that exists in the en- 
tire Southwest. It exists in Texas. It 
exists in California. 
South. It has completely dried up all the 
funds. There are no GI homes going to 
be built. Nobody can build them on that 
kind of basis. It just is not there. 


Page 275: 


Mr. CoLLINS. Yes, sir. It will not solve 
the problem. It will at least give the vet- 
eran the same opportunity as a nonveteran 
to bid for what money there is available. 
That is all it will accomplish. 

E3 ka + R = 

Mr. CoLLINS. May I say this about that: 
I mentioned in this testimony, and this is 
very true, that in the first 2 or 3 years of the 
GI program it really was not in operation 
because there were so many administrative 
difficulties that it did not even apply. We 
could not make it usable. Then when the 
Korean war came along we put on controls 


It exists in most of the’ 
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so that this veterans’ program that we are 
talking about has not been in existence 
since 1944. As far as practical purposes are 
concerned, we have had only 5 or 6 years in 
which every veteran had an opportunity 
to buy. 

Mr. Saytor (Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
member of committee). I think you are cor- 
rect. I think that was brought out by Mr. 
Stone when he came here and showed us 
the figures of the guaranteed and direct 
loans, showing that in about the last 5 years 
it has actually been a working proposition. 
Before that time the amounts in it were 
negligible. 

Mr. CoLLINsS. That is right. 


These are interesting points by the 
past national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 


Page 277: 
Mr. CoLLINs. No. That is not what we in- 
tend at all. We mention in here that we 


think Congress should set up a maximum 
interest rate. The thing we are trying to 
prevent is the thing that happened Decem- 
ber 4, when FHA raised to 5. Congress was 
not in session and veterans have been dis- 
criminated against ever since and will be 
until adequate. legislation is passed. 

Mr. AyREs. Mr. Collins, do you think a 
flexible interest rate will have any meaning 
if Congress pegs it? 

Mr. CorLIns. We did not ask for a flexible 
interest rate. Under the National Housing 
Act there are definite limits. The maximum 
limit is 5 percent except in case of emer- 
gency, and I assume that that means a war. 

Mr. Ayres. But you are of the opinion 
that Congress should have a definite ceiling. 

Mr. CoLLIns. Yes, sir; and I say in here 
that I think it is very necessary to the VA 
program. 

Mr. Ayres. What should that ceiling be? 

Mr. Coins. I do not know. 


“Mr. Collins does not advocate a cer- 
tain- ceiling on interest rates, but he 
says that there should be a definite 
ceiling. 


Mr. CoLtIns. Mrs. Rogers, a man can pay 
an $80-a-month payment on an automobile 
and there is no limitation to the number 
of credits: I am not against automobiles, 
but he cannot pay $80 a month on a home 
because the home is not available or the 
money to finance it. There is all the money 
in the world for automobiles and all kinds 
of financing and evidently interest rate 
means nothing to that. Every segment of 
this.economy is getting funds except the 
home-loan program, 


This is an interesting point by Mr. 
Collins that a veteran has no trouble 
buying an automobile and, I am sure, 
the same is true as to the purchase of 


trailers as there is plenty of money avail- 


able and ho financial problems. 
Page 285: 


Mr. CoLLINS. No; I am talking about the 
automobile industry. They jumped to 61⁄4 
million automobiles produced last year as 
against 4 million the year before. The hous- 
ing industry is going down and yet the popu- 
lation is growing. We are destroying two 
to four hundred thousand homes every year 
with fires and demolition and we are hav- 
ing an- increase in population and we are 
not meeting the demand. 


Page 286: 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TEAGUE). I would like 
to read a letter that I received this morn- 
ing that was quite interesting to me and ask 
you to comment on it. 

“It is our strong feeling that a raise in 
the VA interest rate at this time when there 
seems to be a prospect of the general money 
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market easing would be a great error and a 
step in the wrong direction.” 

Mr. CoLLINS. I may be wrong, but there 
is not an insurance company that operates 
in the State of New Mexico—and all the 
major ones do—that is in the market today 
for VA loans except at a terrific discount of 
about 8 points. 


Page 289: Statement of Francis W. 
Stover, counsel, National Legislative 
Service, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States: 

Page 291: 

The VFW is of the opinion that the present 
4, -percent interest rate does not reflect the 
true cost of the average GI loan because 
of the growing practice of discounts which 
range up to 12 percent in some areas, accord- 
ing to our information. We doubt if an 
increase of one-half percent in the interest 
rate will produce any substantial increase 
in the flow of private funds into GI loans. 
We also doubt whether the alternative of 
a wide-open Government direct-loan pro- 
gram is the correct answer. Such an alter- 
native might encourage the release of infla- 
tionary forces that could do the veterans 
more harm than good. We suggest as an 
incentive to encouraging the flow of private 
funds into GI loans the use of a tax-exemp- 
tion device which has been successful in the 
sale of municipal bonds. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars is 
adamant in its opposition to an increased 
interest rate on VA loans. However, Mr. 
Stover states in the next excerpt that 
if it should be desired that the rate 
should be increased to 5 percent, the 
discount on GI loans should be outlawed. 

Page 291: Continuing quotation of Mr. 
Collins: 

The VFW, in addition to the recommenda- 
tions outlined in our convention resolutions, 
offers the following suggestions: 

1. If it is decided to increase the interest 
rate to 5 percent, assurance should be ob- 
tained from responsible spokesmen for pri- 
vate lenders that new funds will be made 
available and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs should be given discretionary power 
to outlaw discounts on GI loans. 


Page 292: 

Mrs. Rocers (Republican, Massachusetts, 
ranking minority member of committee). 
I think, Mr. Ketchum has deplored the dis- 
count. 

Mr. Srover. Yes, he does. It is a vicious 
practice that we would like to see cease as 
soon as possible. - 


Page 329: Statement of W. Randolph 
Burgess, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

Page 333: 

Mr. Burcess. It is certainly all I would 
recommend at the present time. Nobody is 
a prophet enough to look ahead and see what 
the economic situation is going to be and 
what the pressures are, and so on. But 
certainly at the present time, 5 percent 
would be a fair rate. The mortgage might 
not sell exactly at par, but it would be close 
to it. 


Mr. Burgess admits that even at a 5- 
percent rate, the VA mortgage loans 
would not sell at par. How much would 
the discount be? No one knows and 
there does not seem to be any real con- 
certed effort to stop such discounts. 

Page 335: Quoting Mr. Burgess, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury: 

Of course, we have always considered these 
insurance funds, where we collect money 
from the veterans, a pretty sacred trust. 
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Now, a Government bond is the best invest- 
ment for such trust funds. A mortgage par- 
tially guaranteed by the Government is a 
pretty good piece of paper. The losses on it 
have been very moderate. But it is not a 
Government security. It is not the best kind 
of investment for trust funds that we receive 
from veterans. 


I do not believe that Mr. Burgess’ argu- 
ment is sound that the VA Government- 
guaranteed loans to veterans are not as 
good as a Government bond. The in- 
escapable fact is that the same Govern- 
ment guarantees both. 

Page 337: Quoting Mr. Burgess: 


I base that on all I know about money. 
They used to say 5 percent will bring money 
out of the ground. Lenders of money have 
sharp pencils, and they lend money where 
they can get a return. This 41⁄4 percent not 
only is a bad return, but it results in dis- 
counts and deception. Where a builder tries 
to build and sell these mortgages, somebody 
has to absorb the discount. And do you 
think the builder absorbs them in every 
case? The veteran is getting fooled, gentle- 
men. This is a deception on the veteran. 
It pretends to be something, and it is not. 


Please notice that Mr. Burgess says 
that the veteran pays the discounts. He 
says that the 4% percent results in dis- 
counts and deception, but he does not 
recommend outlawing such discounts 
and deception even if the rate is raised 
to 5 percent. 

Page 342: 


Mr. BurGess. There are a few cases of 
that, but in the main they are lending money 
to business at 41⁄4 or 4%, or 4 percent with 
the very best credits. So it would be rather 
rare cases where they would get 5 to 6. 

I think that from what I know about 
insurance companies, a 5-percent rate for 
this is competitive with other employment of 
money, and a change of this rate would not 
affect other rates, because we really already 
have a 5-percent rate for veterans’ mort- 
gages, although we have not got the label, 
because of these discounts. 


Mr. Burgess admits that the rate on 
VA mortgages now is 5 percent, so the 
point is: How will raising the rate from 
4% percent to 5 percent help the veteran 
if he is not protected against discounts? 

Page 343: 


Mr. WEAVER (Republican, Nebraska, mem- 
ber of committee). Going back to the ques- 
tion I asked you a moment ago, if the 5-per- 
cent rate would be effective and would not 
do the job, as to making this additional 
source of money available, then would a fur- 
ther increase be necessary? 

Mr. BurGeEss. Well, again, that is a hypo- 
thetical question. It is a very hard one to 
answer, Mr. WEAVER. 


The following letter, which I consider 
very fine on these problems, was re- 
ceived by me today: 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., March 20, 1957. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: The present hue and cry of the money- 
lenders and their allies for Congress to raise 
the interest rates on VA loans reminds me 
of when the same arguments were used to 
raise the FHA interest rate. 

There was no notable increase in the 
amount of mortgage loan funds in this 
area after the FHA interest rate was in- 
creased; in fact, the damnable discount is 
still with us, which gives the whole real- 
estate business a black eye. This vicious 
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discounting of FHA and GI mortgages places 
everyone in the awkward position of feeling 
dishonest in their dealings. This practice 
is neither understood nor explainable to 
the average person. It is a bad reflection 
on everyone involved. It breeds distrust and 
suspicions throughout the real-estate busi- 
ness. 

It appears to me the moneylenders are 
still on strike for higher interest rates, and 
it is apparent that the recent increase on 
FHA loans to 5 percent for the investor is 
still not enough. What purpose would be 
accomplished by Congress raising the in- 
terest rate on VA loans? It is ridiculous to 
assume that lenders will provide the money, 
and discounting cease, by merely increasing 
the interest one-half of 1 percent. 

If sufficient funds were provided for 
FNMA to purchase Government-backed 
mortgages, as it once operated, most of the 
present ills of the mortgage market would 
be eliminated overnight. The borrower has 
and always will be at the mercy of the 
lender. Our Government must and should 
provide reasonable protection. 

ve¥y truly yours, 
THE WALTER PAYNE & Bos SMITH CO. 
ROBERT L. SMITH, Manager. 


TESTIMONY OF WRIGHT PATMAN BEFORE COM< 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, FEBRUARY 1, 
1957 


Mr. Speaker, I am inserting herewith 
my testimony before the Teague com- 
mittee in favor of using national service 
life insurance funds to make housing 
loans to veterans. I also recommended 
increasing the amount available to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 
In my testimony, I gave some illustra- 
tions of hardship cases caused by high 
interest and discounts against con- 
science. 

. The testimony is as follows: 


INTEREST RATES ON VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION GUARANTEED AND DIRECT LOANS—USE 
OF NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST. 
FOR LOANS—DISCOUNT PRACTICES— OPERA- 
TIONS OF VHMCP 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1957. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant 
to recess, in room 356, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come 
to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. 
WRIGHT Patman, from the great State of 
Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. PaATMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am certainly glad to be back before this 
fine and important committee. My first 
service in Congress 28 years ago was on the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and I am proud 
of the work that. we accomplished. It is a 
very important committee. I do not know 
of one that is more important in our Con- 
gress today. 

I certainly congratulate you gentlemen on 
continuing to serve and be of service to the 
country and to the veterans by serving on 
this very important committee. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity 
to testify in behalf of my proposal to aid 
prospective GI home purchasers to obtain 
mortgage financing for moderate-priced 
housing at reasonable financing costs. 

At a time when giant corporations are 
getting all the capital they need at low in- 
terest rates to finance a record volume of 
industrial expansion, Korean veterans and 
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their families find it virtually impossible to 
finance the purchase of a moderate-priced 
home. 

At the same time we are committing $1 
hillion of our credit into this tanker pro- 
gram. 

The number of homes started under the 
GI loan program has been cut 31. percent 
below a year ago level. 

Home builders predict that lack of fi- 
nancing and stiffer GI buying terms may cut 
1957 home production a further 10 to 25 
percent. 

The credit policies of the past 4 years 
have produced: 

1. A persistent trend toward ever higher 
interest rates on home mortgages along with 
increasingly restrictive mortgage terms for 
GI's. 

2. A vicious mortgage discount practice 
that has spread all over the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask you a question 
there? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who is responsible for 
those credit policies? 

Mr. PATMAN. If I do not cover it @shall be 
very glad to try to answer it. I think I will 
cover it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you rather sit down? 

Mr. PATMAN. I prefer to stand. This is a 
matter of great importance to me. I care- 
fully prepared this statement and want to 
present it to you in the best way that I can. 
. 3. Outright refusal to make GI home loans 
in many parts of the country. 

4. A sharp decline in new home construc- 
tion concentrated almost entirely in the 
price range suitable for moderate-income GI 
families. 

. The time has come to reverse these policies. 

H. R. 21 is designed to do that. That is the 
bill I introduced, Mr. Chairman. 

Under my proposal, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to invest 
up to 25 percent of the national service life 
insurance premium reserves in VA-guaran- 
teed GI home mortgages at their par value. 
This will channel over $1 billion of funds 
into the GI housing market to support GI 
mortgages at their present 444 percent ceiling 
interest rate. An additional $2 billion of 

special assistance FNMA funds are also au- 
thorized for such purchases if necessary. 
Thus a total of more than $3 billion is au- 
thorized to be made available for direct sup- 
port of the GI mortgage market at the 4% 
percent rate. Let me stress that there is no 
risk involved for my proposal provides that 
any GI mortgage acquired by the NSLI fund 
that defaults shall be immediately purchased 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

In passing, I might point out that H. R. 21 
would make NSLI funds available for the 
purchase of GI mortgages in all areas of the 
country. In this respect, it differs from 
other bills, which are directed toward pro- 
viding aid only to veterans in rural areas. 
Admittedly, the GI’s in rural areas have had 
the most difficulty in obtaining mortgage 
financing, and I would certainly have no ob- 
jection to a provision directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to give priority to rural areas 
in channeling NSLI funds into GI mortgages. 

_H. R. 21 also has this additional attraction. 
It would put to veterans’ use the funds con- 
tributed by veterans and it would increase 
the earnings of the national service life in- 
surance fund. Thus, veterans who contrib- 
uted to the fund could benefit either in the 
form of higher dividends or lower premiums. 

Another provision of H. R. 21 is directed 
at the scandalous and exorbitant discounts 
imposed by lenders in connection with the 
financing of home construction and home 
purchases under the VA-guaranteed program. 

Our great Government is being accused of 
being in a racket. Good citizens of our 
country in letters to me often make this 
statement or a similar one in connection 
with the big discounts that are being re- 
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quired of them in order to sell a home or ta 
buy a home. 

` One letter from a supplier of home-build- 
ing materials stated: 

“I think it is a shame what is happening 
and the way it is being manipulated by the 
big finance companies demanding outra- 
geous discounts on these type loans. .We 
closed a VA loan the other day and it cost 
the veteran and ourselves on a $10,000 loan 
around $750. 

“It is being said that there is tight money, 
et cetera, but I call it blood money. If you 
will give the big discounts there is plenty 
of money available for the payer. I feel like 
the lumbermen’—and he is a lumberman— 
“are all being used to steal from the veteran 
and give it to the finance companies. I 
noticed what you have to say the other day 
in the paper about straightening this deal 
out, and I think it is a good approach to it. 
We do not object to there being a 5-percent. 
interest charge, but we certainly do object 
to being made to make the veteran sign a 
note for par value and then FNMA, itself, 
buys that piece of paper if they get a big 
discount—anywhere from 4 percent to 7 per- 
cent, It makes a lot of us feel like our Gov- 
ernment, itself, is in a racket; and we think 
that this matter should have something done 
about it immediately. 

“I think the whole thing could be straight- 
ened out in 48 hours if you make money 
available to FNMA at par value for VA and 
FHA, then let private capital handle it if 
they desire to; and I am sure in just a short 
time private capital will buy at par. 

“I wish to let you Know that we lumber- 
men appreciate the effort you are putting 
forth to get the matter straightened out, 
but it does need something done about it 
immediately as we are practically frozen at 
this time.” 

I have another letter from one of my own 
constituents in Texarkana, Tex. These let- 
ters I am quoting from. are cases in which 


the Government is accused of being in a 


racket and they are presenting some pretty 
strong proof in that direction and it involves 


every one of us. It involves me. It involves 


the chairman. It involves us all. Quoting: 


“Eam writing regarding the GI home loan 
which you said you were going to bring up in 


Congress. ; 

“We have sold our home and the buyer-has 
been trying to get.a GI loan. ‘That is, we 
have everything completed, but the investor 
that is buying the papers wants us to dis- 
count our papers 8 percent and we think that 
is outrageous. 

“Could you please advise us concerning 
this bill? When are you going to bring this 
bill and do you think it will pass? - Also, 
how long do you think it will be before it will 
be in effect? 

“Mr. PATMAN, we would appreciate it- very 
much if you could let us know about this 
matter as soon as possible. Thank you.” 

Another letter from Houston, Tex., is from 
a man who works for the Houston Chronicle, 
one of the greatest newspapers in all Texas. 
Here is what he starts off by saying: 

“Iam pretty doggone sore. You see, early 
last November I had an opportunity to buy 
a house here in Houston that I liked, at a 
price I liked, under an FHA 414-percent loan. 

“I accepted the deal. So did the owner. 
And I duly applied for. the 414-percent FHA 
loan through the mortgage company that 
had got the commitment from the FHA and 
was willing to make the loan provided I 
could qualify. 

“All this was before the interest rate was 
raised to 5 percent. 

“While my application was in the mill, the 
FHA told the mortgage company it could 
sock me for even more interest than it had 
asked for in the first place. 

“I hope Im making this kinda clear: 
Seller, buyer, mortgage company, agent, even 
FHA, had alt agreed on 414 percent, and ap- 
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plication was made before the rate was 
changed on December 4. Yet when my loan 
was finally approved, somebody had arbi- 
trarily authorized the moneylenders to knife 
me for an extra pound of flesh—ex post facto. 

“At least that’s what the mortgage com- 
pany says my Government has done to me. 
And they’re probably right; aren’t they?” 

Authority to control discounts existed in 
the Housing Act of 1950. This answers your 
earlier question, Mr. Chairman. 

But this administration and the Republi- 
can 83d Congress succeeded in removing that 
protection from the Housing Act of 1954. 

The CHAIRMAN. Right there, Mr. PATMAN, 
what about the bills we passed to let the 
money go into plant expansion and into 
building ships? 

Mr. PATMAN. The tanker interest rates are 
higher. 

The CHAIRMAN. But they are Government 
guaranteed. 

Mr. Parman. I know they are, just like this. 

I tried hard to keep that protection in 
there. When the administration bill, H. R. 
7839, reached the floor, I offered an amend- 
ment striking title II—and the chairman 
of this committee, the American Legion, and 
all the veterans’ organizations were behind 
us—which not only gave a broad grant of 
authority to the President to vary terms and 
rates on VA mortgages but also repealed 
the VA’s authority to prohibit discounts on 
VA-guaranteed mortgages. The House over- 
whelmingly approved my amendment, there- 
by restoring the VA’s authority to control 
discounts. 

When the bill went to the Senate, how- 
ever, the administration persuaded the 
Members that the authority to limit dis- 
counts was no longer needed, since the 
credit situation had been eased. Moreover, 
it was asserted the 1953 interest-rate increase 
had made VA mortgages competitive with 
other long-term investments. 

A Senate amendment to H. R. 7839, adopted 

June 3, 1954, restored the repealer of section 
504, which my amendment had deleted from 
the House bill. 
. In the ensuing conference, I was neces- 
sarily absent. because I was engaged in a 
primary contest. The House conferees agreed 
to the Senate repealer of section 504, but 
the managers on-the part of the House con-. 
ferees made the following strong statement 
on the matter: : ; 

“The Senate amendment added to the 
House bill a provision repealing section 504 
of the Housing Act of 1950, which directed 
the Federal Housing Commissioner and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to limit 
and control the fees and charges imposed by 
lenders upon builders and purchasers in 
connection with mortgages and home loans. 
A similar provision in the House bill was 
eliminated when title II of the reported bill 
(relating primarily to mortgage interest rates 
and terms) was stricken out on the floor of 
the House. Section 504 of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is no longer needed, since adequate 
authority for the control of these fees and 
charges is otherwise available. The confer- 
ence substitute includes the provision added 
by the Senate amendment. This is intended 
in no way to remove any protection afforded 
to veterans and other purchasers against 
excessive fees and charges in connection 
with VA and FHA home loans. The VA and 
FHA will continue to have adequate author- 
ity under other provisions of law to control 
fees and charges paid by purchasers in con- 
nection with the initiation of such loans and 
the disbursement of loan proceeds, and it is 
the intention of the committee of conference 
that those agencies will continue to exercise 
their authority to protect veterans and other 
purchasers against excessive fees and charges” 
(Rept. No. 2271, dated July 17, 1954). 

In other words, the House agreed to the 
repeal of section 504 because its conferees 
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were led to believe that the practice of dis- 
counts would be controlled and that there 
was adequate authority on the part of the VA 
and FHA to do so without section 504. 

If I had been there I would probably have 
been persuaded by the same argument. I 
am not blaming the conferees. I am just 
stating the facts but the conferees were 
pressured into leaving that repealer in there. 

And in an interpretation of the Housing 
Act of 1954, put out by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Detailed Summary of 
the Housing Act of 1954, at page 16, the 
following appears: 


“CONTROL OF LENDERS’ CHARGES AND FEES 


“Section 504 of the Housing Act of 1950, 
which directed the Federal Housing Com- 
mission and the Veterans’ Administrator to 
limit and control the fees and charges im- 
posed by lenders upon the builders and pur- 
chasers in connection with mortgages and 
home loans, is repealed. This provision is no 
longer needed, and adequate authority for 
the control of those fees and charges is other- 
wise available.” 

That is what the Housing and Home Fi- 
nancing Agency sent out all over the country 
immediately after that. No longer are these 
discounts controlled or regulated in any way. 

Within a year after section 504 was re- 
pealed, the practice of discounting was re- 
vived and in 1955 with the renewed hard- 
money, high-interest rate drive, it reached 
scandalous proportions. 

On November 6, 1955, I called the atten- 
tion of the administration’s housing officials 
to discounts as high as 9 percent being 
charged on GI home loans, and a widespread 
practice of 5 points being charged in many 
sections of the country. I suggested that the 
FHA and VA issue regulations setting a maxi- 
mum permissible discount fee pending a 
more satisfactory solution for handling the 
problem of channeling more funds into the 
home-building industry. 

No action was taken by VA or FHA to 
police the discount abuses despite the assur- 
ances given in 1954 to the Congress that ade- 
quate authority existed and despite the 
strong language in the report of the mana- 
gers on behalf of the House conferees that 
their action was in no way intended to re- 
move protection afforded to veterans and 
other purchasers against excessive fees and 
charges in connection with GI and FHA home 
loans. 7 

Because the administration acquiesced in 
these exorbitant discounts, lenders were en- 
couraged and emboldened to demand higher 
ceiling interest rates on VA home mortgages. 

That is why we are confronted with the 
problem that we now face regarding the 
financing of home construction under the 
VA-guaranteed home mortgage program. 

The record of this administration’s han- 
dling of the financing of home mortgages 
underwritten by the Government is one of 
imposing ever-higher interest costs on the 
home builder and hard-pressed home pur- 
chaser and diverting the money into the 
profits of the banks and other institutional 
lenders. 

It is time to call a halt to this policy before 
the home-building industry is strangled. 

If we do not act affirmatively now, the 
needless interest-boosting spiral will con- 
tinue with one rate increase leading to still 
another and sooner or later the average GI’s 
family will not be able to meet the high 
monthly payments on a home. 

Instead of pricing more families out of the 
housing market, by raising financing charges, 
there is an urgent need to lower the financ- 
ing costs of housing so that families of mod- 
est means can afford decent shelter without 
having to curtail their essential food, cloth- 
ing, and medical outlays. 

The No. 1 need of the home-building in- 
dustry is reasonably priced mortgage credit. 
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Congress must make certain that credit is 
forthcoming. It is the duty of Congress, 
Mr. Chairman. We cannot escape it as Mem- 
bers of Congress. Every hard-money state- 
ment that goes out from the Federal Re- 
serve Board is a statement from every one 
of you and from me. That is a responsi- 
bility of this Congress. We cannot escape it 
and when they refer to Uncle Sam as being 
in a racket they are referring to us. They 
are just being nice and just not calling us 
by name. 

Without a supply of such credit, the home- 
building industry cannot undertake the vol- 
ume production essential to provide GI’s 
and their families with decent housing with- 
in the means of their modest incomes. 

Legislation authorizing the use of NSLI 
funds to purchase GI mortgages at par will 
not only put a brake on the interest spiral 
but it will also help curb the scandalous dis- 
count practice. i 

The VA guaranteed GI mortgage is a safe 
investment and 4% percent is a reasonable 
return on a Government-backed investment. 

If we stand firm and hold the line, I am 
confident that private investors will adapt 
themselves to the 44% percent rate and we 
will find before long an ample flow of private 
funds into the GI housing market. 

Now then, Mr. Chairman, I want to be 
perfectly frank with you. If we cannot get 
money for 44% percent for the GI’s and 5 
percent would get it, I would not quibble 
over the one-half percent although I think 
it is scandalous and terrible and unneces- 
sary. However, you will not get any more 
money at 5 percent than you will at 44% per- 
cent. 

Testimony before your committee has dis- 
closed that the going rate while you are 
considering this has gone up beyond 5 per- 
cent so that this is an escalator deal in which 
they are engaged. They are raising one and 
then raising the other. I, too, think it is 
scandalous for a Government agency to use 
Government credit to force discounts on 
Government-guaranteed mortgages for vet- 
erans or others. It is just like robbing a 
bank in broad daylight. It is worse than 
that to the veterans of our country. We 
are not only condoning but encouraging 
usury of the most scandalous type, the type 
that is most hurtful to our economy. Pur- 
chasing power is the basis of prosperity and 
you are taking purchasing power away from 
these veterans and others and diverting it to 
money lenders for usurious interest. It is 
not in the interest of the Nation. x 

I think this high-interest policy is a relic 
of the Dark Ages and should be stopped. 
It is terrible. If you call the bankers’ bluff 
on this 414%4 percent you will stop it at 4% 
percent. If they say 5, ask them if they 
will furnish money at 5. They will give you 
no assurance any more than they will for 
414 percent, so why raise it to 5? 

Yesterday the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Humphrey, announced that they were 
raising the interest rate on some short-term 
notes that are due soon to 34% percent in- 
terest. That has the effect of boosting the 
rates on mortgages to 6 percent. We used 
to have a 1%-percent spread on mortgage 
money. From 24 to 4 percent was the spread 
that the bankers and the financiers were 
willing to accept. They said it was satis- 
factory, it was reasonable. Then they got 
the spread up to 24%4 percent and said, “We 
have to have that because of the increased 
cost of operating.” 

If you pay 3% percent on Government is- 
sues, that means 6 percent mortgage financ- 
ing, so that Mr. Humphrey yesterday fixed 
the going mortgage rate at 6 percent. He 
has already gone 1 percent above the 5 per- 
cent before you can get this bill reported 
out. And by the time you get it passed, re- 
gardless of the kind of bill you report, you 
will not have money available because they 
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will just keep on making it higher and high- 
er. I think you ought to call their bluff, 

The Congress will be accused of abdicating 
its authority if we do not do something 
about this because it is the authority and 
duty and responsibility of Congress. 

I want to mention one thing about vet- 
erans. I was here in a period when the at- 
mosphere was charged with the logical argu- 
ment that in the event of another war money 
should be drafted the same as men. Of 
course, it was carried to the ridiculous ex- 
treme. We know that and you know how it 
could be so carried from an emotional stand- 
point. Emotion prevailed rather than logic 
and reason, 

At the same time, a lot of people gave 
it serious thought. In the event we have 
another war and men will have to sacrifice, 
they said let us compel people who furnish 
money to furnish it at a sacrifice, too. 

When we went into World War II we had 
that feeling, “We are going to have the men 
sacrifice but we are going to get this money 
at a low rate, 2%, percent.” We did that. 
For 14% years the Government rate was 
maintained at 2144 percent, and Government 
bonds supported at par. You could always 
get your money out of them. Then in 1953 
a change commenced and they got the rate 
up. Now where do we find ourselves? The 
veterans, their widows, their children, hos- 
pitals, medical care, insurance, and every- 
thing that the Government is spending for 
veterans’ programs for fiscal 1957 will be less 
than $5 billion. To be exact, I think it is 
about $4,800,000,000. 

The people who originally furnished that 
money at a cheap rate of 2% percent are 
making a sacrifice, too. Now this $275 bil- 
lion debt represents the cost of two wars. 
That is money we borrowed to fight those 
wars. The people who have acquired that 
debt since 1953 have been getting increases 
faster than the veterans and today the 
amount we are paying for interest on that 
debt has gone up, up, up, until it is 50 
percent more than the amount that is paid 
to all veterans for all purposes. As long 
as that prevails, you cannot say that the 
veterans’ programs are doing so much to- 
ward injuring the country. They are not. 
Who is injuring the country? It is up to 
you to decide. 

When the premiums come into the na- 
tional service life insurance fund Mr. Hum- 
phrey just puts an I O U in the fund box 
for 3 percent—that is all this fund is get- 
ting, although the going interest rate is 
higher than that. This bill would permit 
the use of that fund or part of it for the 
purchase of VA-guaranteed mortgages where 
they will make more than 3 percent. 

Back during the time when Mr. Mellon 
was Secretary of the Treasury and the ad- 
justed compensation certificates were out- 
standing and the Congress was paying $112 
million a year on a retirement fund to retire 
those certificates in a certain length of time, 
Mr. Mellon commenced the policy of using 
those funds for general purposes. Every 
time he got that $112 million he put an 
I O U in that box. That is what they are 
doing now on that national service life 
insurance fund. I think we should use it 
to the best advantage for the veterans and 
for the country. I hope that the commit- 
tee gives serious consideration to the passage 
of this bill. 

I have one more letter, Mr. Chairman, 
This is from Collingdale, Pa.: 

“May I suggest the following as a fit sub- 
ject for examination. When the Federal 
Reserve Board and the home-loan banks take 
steps which result in limiting the supply of 
money and credit, why are they not required 
to place controls on the fees which their 
members may charge for lending this money 
to the public? Certainly, if we had a severe 
shortage of any other article such as rubber, 
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sugar, or lumber, the Government would 
immediately improvise controls to protect 
the public from gouging. Yet there is evi- 
dently no limit to the charges banks may 
impose upon those in need of mortgage 
money even though the Government itself 
is responsible for that item being in short 
supply. It is not uncommon for those wish- 
ing to obtain mortgage money in this area 
to have to pay a 6- to 10-percent fee, and last 
week I heard of a case where, for a VA mort- 
gage in a changing section of Philadelphia, 
the borrower had to pay 20 percent. 

“Right here in Philadelphia. 

“To my mind this is nothing but a legal- 
ized black market.” 

I cannot argue with him and you cannot 
either. About whom is he talking? He is 
talking about you and me. He is talking 
about the Congress. It is the responsibility 
of Congress. 

I appreciate the consideration you gentle- 
men are giving to this very important sub- 
ject. It is a matter of greatest importance. 
Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Ayres? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. PATMAN, you seem to place 
the blame in this situation on the adminis- 
tration in power; is that right? 

Mr. Parman. Well, part of it; yes, sir. The 
main responsibility is you and me and the 
rest of us. 

Mr. AyrEs. Can we take credit for the high 
employment and the highest gross national 
product in the history of our country which 
is perhaps absorbing a lot of this money 
which would go into mortgages if our econ- 
omy were not expanding? 

Mr. Patman. You inherited it that way. 
Unfortunately we did not when we came back 
into power in 1933. You had a good running 
organization. It was all set up for you. All 
you had to do was keep it on the road. 

Mr. AYRES. Then what would you suggest, 
since you seem to think it is the Congress’ 
responsibility? ‘Will the passing of your bill 
correct all these evils? 

Mr. PATMAN. It will not correct them all 
but it will be a good start. 

Mr. AyrEs. In your judgment, based on 
your past experience on the finance commit- 
tee in the Congress which handled that 
phase of our economy in the way of legisla- 
tion, you do not think that increasing the 
interest rate to 5 percent is going to provide 
more money? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not unless you make the 
money available yourself. Not unless the 
Congress makes it available. You will not 
get it from private lenders. The insurance 
people so testified before your committee the 
other day. They said that the going rate is 
much above 5 percent. They are saying that 
even before you get to 5 percent. 

Mr. Ayres. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any further 
questions? 

Mr. BoYxKIN. I want to say to Congressman 
WRIGHT Parman of Texas that I think it is a 
great. statement. 

I think the things happening to our vet- 
erans are tragic. I had breakfast this morn- 
ing with Dr. Henry Grube, our minister from 
Mobile. We had with us a young lawyer’s 
wife. 

Her father was wounded in World War I 
and is dead. He happened to be my brother. 
Her husband is a young lawyer, doing very 
well. When they wanted to get a loan in 
Mobile, Ala., they wanted a bonus of 10 per- 
cent and then could not get it. I am going 
to be glad to try to let her have it. There 
is no way a veteran can be in business and 
pay those rates. 

There is a lot to what you say and I think 
this committee is going to do something 
about it. We had a wonderful man here yes- 
terday who said he did not think 5 percent 
would do it. I think they want the rates to 
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be left wide open. I really think that is 
what they want. Does it look that way 
to you, Mr. Chairman? 

These veterans cannot get a guaranteed 
loan by this Government when we are giv- 
ing foreigners, people that we saved and peo- 
ple that hate us, so much money. These 
veterans really saved those people and saved 
us, too. We would not have a United States 
now if it had not been for these veterans. 

I believe this committee is going to do 
something, Congressman PaTMAN. I think 
you have made a great statement which will 
be very helpful to us. We are going to have 
a copy of it. I am going to send it to all 
our veterans and also the newspapers. I 
wish everybody could hear what you have 
said because it is wonderful. 

If the situation is as bad as you have 
indicated, it is a crime. It is just the most 
terrible thing that ever happened. We are 
giving money away to every country in the 
world and not taking any security or any- 
thing else and never expecting to get it 
back while here these great men, our own 
men, are not only compelled to give security 
on their homes, but to pay these terrible rates 
of interest and a bonus besides. 

I think you have made a great case. 

Mr. PatmMan. Thank you, Mr. BOYKIN. 

The CHAIRMAN. What about the statement 
that the Treasury would have to dump 
their present investments and would lose 
money on them to make this money avail- 
able? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Let us analyze that. What 
investments do they have? They have these 
I O U’s in that box at 3 percent. If we take 
that billion dollars out of there they will 
have to replace that by selling securities on 
the market as they are doing every day. If 
the interest rate is high, it is of their own 
making. The Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury make the rates. They set out to 
make these rates higher and are making 
them higher every day. They are talking 
about 10 percent. I do not know how far 
they will go. 

Mr. BOYKIN. It is already 10 percent be- 
cause of that bonus, Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. ParMan. Yes; and I repeat that it is 
highway robbery. In the West when we had 
a robbery in broad daylight, where fellows 
would come in on horses with handkerchiefs 
over their faces and rob a bank in broad day- 
light, the people all around would look down 
upon the people in the community for not 
stopping them. They would say, “If it had 
been, at night in the dark you could not stop 
it, but you let them come in broad daylight 
and rok your bank.” 

As Members of Congress, we are in the 
position of the people of that town who let 
the robbers come in there in broad daylight 
and rob the bank. We are letting these vet- 
erans be robbed in broad daylight. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I say to my friend, who is a 
very good friend of mine, that if that had 
not happened we would not be reading any 
western stories. 

Mr. Patman. That is right. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. We had some testimony 
yesterday listing about 3 or 4 objections to 
using that fund. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is one complete answer. 
We are against rackets and we are against 
imposing on the taxpayers and the Govern- 
ment and we believe in the Golden Rule and 
giving everybody a square deal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Scott, of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, gave three 
objections yesterday to this proposal. The 
first was that: 

“The NSLI trust fund is invested in Gov- 
ernment obligations. The diverting of a 
portion of this reserve for direct home loans, 
or for the purchase of VA-guaranteed home 
loans, would require the Treasury to borrow 
the money to replace the withdrawals for 
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this purpose, thereby further aggravating 
the management of the public debt which 
now imposes a more than $7 billion per 
annum interest charge on the American 
people.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me answer that, Mr. 
Chairman. That is part of their national 
debt. If you will look in the New York 
Herald Tribune or New York Times or the 
Wall Street Journal where it appears at least 
once a week, you will find the list of obli- 
gations that must be refunded during the 
course of the year. They aggregate about 
$72 billion to $75 billion, and $1 billion is 
insignificant in comparison to the amount 
that has to be refunded each year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Scott raised a second 
point: 

“We also raise the question whether the 
NSLI trust fund may properly be used for 
this purpose in view of the fact that the 
$514 billion presently in the fund accumu- 
lated while the NSLI Act, which constitutes 
a contract between the fund and the service- 
men or veteran policyholder, specified that 
the reserves were to be invested in obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the Government.” 

Mr. Parman. Let me answer that. That is 
almost on the side of being ridiculous. Now, 
here this trust fund already has Government 
obligations. We take a billion dollars of 
obligations out and put another billion dol- 
lars of Government obligations in the same 
spot, in exactly the same position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me read the third one: 

“Proposed legislation on this subject ap- 
parently contemplates the purchase of VA 
home loans at par, or at least at a price 
above the market. This raises the additional 
question as to whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury, acting in a fiduciary capacity, 
should use trust funds for the purchase of 
mortgages at prices above market value.” 

Mr. PATMAN. They will all go to par value if 
you approve, as I am proposing, the use of 
these funds for that purpose. That will put 
them all at par. And all it is is a switching of 
obligations. A Government obligation is in 
the NSLI lockbox right now, and the VA- 
guaranteed mortgage is the Government ob- 
ligation we propose to put in there. They 
will just draw a higher rate of interest. They 


will get 44%4 percent instead of 3. It will 
help everybody, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, sir. We ap- 


preciate your coming up. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatTman] 
has expired. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, the House 
has before it today, H. R. 4135, a measure 
designed to promote and preserve local 
management of savings and loan asso- 
ciations by protecting them against en- 
croachment by holding companies. 

We have, in this country, more than 
6,060 savings and loan associations hav- 
ing assets of approximately $43 billion, 
and about 3,700 of that number have 
been insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. The in- 
sured associations have assets of $39 
billion. 

H. R. 4135 would make it unlawful 
for any holding company to gain con- 
trol of more than one association whose 
accounts are insured by FSLIC, and 
would prevent the acquisition of an in- 
sured association by any company hav- 
ing control of any other insured associa- 
tion. Further, the FSLIC would be pre- 
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vented from granting insurance to any 
savings and loan association controlled 
by a holding company that controls an=- 
other insured association. A company 
would be considered as controlling an as- 
sociation if it owns 10 percent or more of 
the stock of such association, or if it is 
determined by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing, that such com- 
pany exercises a controlling influence 
over the management and policies of the 
association. 

Since the inception of the savings and 
loan industry in the United States, these 
associations have been locally owned and 
managed, and it is believed that the 
maintenance of this tradition is invalu- 
able to their patrons. Basically, savings 
and loan associations are local institu- 
tions designed to encourage thrift and 
the promotion of homs ownership. 
Their investments are mainly in resi- 
dential mortgages, and the majority of 
their mortgage loans are usually made 
within a 50-mile area of their home of- 
fices. This calls for management well 
versed in local real estate conditions and 
experienced in the savings and loan field. 
It is felt that the customers of these or- 
ganizations prefer to deal with the ac- 
tual managers of the association, rather 
than to work with representatives of a 
far away national organization. 

At the present time, there are only 
two holding companies that control two 
or more associations. ‘These are the 
Great Western Financial Corporation, 
which was organized in 1955 to acquire 
control of the Great Western Savings 
and Loan Association of Los Angeles, 
and the First Security Corporation of 
Utah, which controls one association in 
Utah and one in Idaho. Since its be- 
ginning about 18 months ago, the Great 
Western Financial Corporation has ac- 
quired three more associations. 

Because the use of the holding com- 
pany device to acquire control of sav- 
ings and loan associations is not wide- 
spread at present, I believe that this is 
an opportune time to take action to pre- 
vent the expansion of this type of op- 
eration in the savings and loan industry. 
I have no quarrel with the holding com- 
pany as a corporate device. However, 
I do not think it is compatible with the 
traditions and principles which have 
been characteristic of this industry for 
more than a century. 

H. R. 4135 deals with future operations 
and would impose no hardship on the 
two existing holding companies. They 
would be permitted to continue to own 
and operate the institutions now under 
their control. It would, however, pre- 
vent the further expansion of those 
companies and prevent any other hold- 
ing company from owning or acquiring 
ownership of more than one institution. 
The bill has the support of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and both national organiza- 
tions representing the savings and loan 
industry. I favor the enactment of H. R. 
4135, and feel that it merits the support 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HENDERSON]. 
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Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, by 
and large legislative bodies, including 
Congress, find their chief task to be that 
of locking the barn after the horse is 
stolen. Usually Congress gets around to 


the point of attempting to correct a sit- 


uation after the damage has been done. 
Bills are introduced to prevent the reoc- 
currence of social evils, grave injustices, 
and oppressive actions of the strong 
upon the weak. 

Last year this Congress enacted the 
bank holding company bill several years 
after the events complained of and to be 
guarded against had occurred. The 
forces within our economy. which 
brought about these combinations were 
apparent for several decades. 

Mr. Spence, the chairman of our 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in 
introducing H. R. 4135 has foreseen that 
the same forces which brought banking 
under the control of holding companies 
might well result in the savings and loan 
industry falling victim of the holding 
company idea. In guiding this bill 
through the committee and to the floor 
our chairman is asking that we legis- 
late, to lock the door, before the threat 
becomes a dangerous reality. 

Today only one or two such holding 
companies are known to exist, but the 
economic factors which gave the idea 
birth could well cause others to be 
formed. Hence, the time to act is now. 

The savings and loan institution has 
developed because of the very personal 
and local touch which it can give to the 
needs of homebuyers and homeowners. 
They are restricted by law as to the area 
which they can serve so as to preserve 
this local identity. Control has been 
traditionally exercised at home, and any 
attempt to interject control by a holding 
company could destroy this attribute. 

The desirable savings and loan picture 
is one which serves a community need as 
an institution to promote thrift and fa- 
cilitate homeownership; not to face com- 
petition in order to exist. It is possible 
that the holding company idea, if al- 
lowed to spread could result in an epi- 
demic of such organizations, preying 
upon each other. 

It is the purpose of a savings and loan 
institution to serve the community. Too 
often we have observed that a financial 
colossus, such as a holding company, has 
a tendency to attempt to control and run 
things in a community, rather than serve 
the community, and it is for these 
reasons, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
urge that this legislation be approved. 

While I have the floor I wish to make 
just one observation. During the course 
of the hearings on this legislation it de- 
veloped that the present economic 
atmosphere is conducive to the devel- 
opment of holding companies in this 
and other industries. The economic 
situation is this: That only by disposing 
of the stock can the stockholders them- 
selves realize the utmost profit because 
of the tax structure which we inherently 
have in this country. 

Possibly this legislation will seek to 
solve the immediate problem. But so 
long as that tax structure remains as it 
is the tendency toward combinations 
of this sort will continue. I feel that it 
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is time that this Congress and the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress should 
look into our tax structure to see that 
it serves our Nation as it should, not only 
as a source of revenue but also as an 
instrumentality which will be conducive 
to large and small business alike and 
which will not bring about such financial 
mergers, such financial giants, which can 
destroy individual initiative and free 
enterprise. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, which was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House, deserves the support of the 
entire membership of the House. If 
does something which is unusual in leg- 
islation of this kind in that it seeks to 
correct possible abuses before they have 
taken place. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] in introducing this bill has done 
the savings and loan associations a great 
service and also the people of this coun- 
try in anticipating factors that could 
enter into the mortgage lending pro- 
gram of the United States which would 
actually stifle progressive housing de- 
velopment. 

The purpose of this bill is merely to 
insure that savings and loan associations, 
the largest single source of home mort- 
gage credit in the country, retain their 
traditional character of local manage- 
ment, ownership, and operation. Prob- 
ably no financial institution has been 
closer to the people of its community and 
closer to the working people than has 
the savings and loan associations. About 
75 percent of their Icans are made with- 
out Federal insurance or Federal guar- 
anty on terms worked out by the bor- 
rower and the association. The officers 
and directors are local men who know 
many of the borrowers, who know the 
community, and who can take a personal 
and real interest in helping each family 
obtain a home well suited to their needs 
on terms that are practical. Further- 
more, in times of distress they can work 
with the borrower to change the paymenf 
or forego payments for temporary pe- 
riods. They can do this because they 
are not governed by a set of rules of a 
home office thousands of miles away, 
nor are they controlled by absentee 
stock ownership. 

There have been some wonderful ex- 
amples of how savings and loan associa- 
tions have helped their borrowers and 
their communities through periods of 
local crisis such as a strike or factory 
closedown in one-industry towns. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill makes certain 
that the holding company device, which 
in the long run is inconsistent with the 
local management of institutions, will 
not come to dominate these savings and 
loan associations. The savings and loan 
associations of New Jersey are in favor 
of this bill, as are the associations all 
over the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the pending legislation. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, TI yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
privileged to announce that on Tuesday 
next, March 26, at about 3 to 3:15 p. m., 
the membership of the House will be ac- 
corded the honor of a visit by the Honor- 
able Robert Briscoe, Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, Ireland. At that time next Tuesday 
afternoon in the Speaker’s rooms all of 
the Members of the House will be given 
an opportunity to personally greet my 
good friend, the first Jewish lord mayor 
of Dublin, Ireland. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title IV of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (12 
U. S. C., sec. 1724 et seq.), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“REGULATION OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


“Sec. 408. (a) (1) As used in this section, 
the term ‘company’ means any corporation, 
business trust, association, or similar organ- 
ization, but does not include the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, any 
partnership, or any company the majority of 
the shares of which is owned by the United 
States or by any State. 

“(2) As used in this section the term 
‘stock’ means nonwithdrawable stock, under- 
lying ownership stock other than mutual 
shares in a mutual institution, permanent 
stock, guaranty stock, or stock of a similar 
nature (as defined by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board by regulation) by what- 
ever name called. 

“(3) For the purposes of this section, a 
company shall be considered as having con- 
trol of an institution if such company owns, 
controls, or holds with power to vote more 
than 10 percent of the stock of such insti- 
tution, or if the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board determines, after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing, that such com- 
pany directly or indirectly exercises a con- 
trolling influence over the management and 
policies of such institution. 

“(b) (1) The Corporation shall reject any 
application made for insurance under this 
title on or after the date of the enactment 
of this section if it finds that the applicant 
is controlled by any company which also 
controls any insured institution or any 
other applicant for insurance, | 

“(2) If an application of any institution 
for insurance under this title is approved on 
or after the date of the enactment of this 
section, and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board subsequently determines, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing, that 
at the time of such approval such institution 
was controlled by a company which also con- 
trolled another insured institution (or an- 
other applicant for insurance if the appli- 
cation of such other applicant was ap- 
proved), the Board shall either— 

“(A) terminate the insured status of such 
institution; or 

“(B) require such company, in the man- 
ner provided in subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion, to dispose of so much of the stock of 
such institution, or take such other action, 
or both, as may be necessary to divest itself 
of its control of such institution. 


If the insured status of an institution is 
terminated under subparagraph (A), the 
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provisions of section 407 relating to continu- 
ation of insurance of accounts, examination 
by the Corporation during the period of 
such continuation, final insurance premium, 
and notice to insured members shall be ap- 
plicable as though the termination had been 
ordered under such section 407. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any com- 
pany on or after the date of the enactment 
of this section— 

“(1) to acquire the control of more than 
one insured institution; or 

“(2) to acquire the control of an insured 
institution when it holds the control of any 
other insured institution. 

“(d) Any company may, without regard to 
subsection (c), acquire stock pursuant to a 
pledge or hypothecation to secure a loan or 
in connection with the liquidation of a loan, 
but it shall be unlawful for any such com- 
pany to retain for more than one year any 
control the acquisition of which by such 
company would, except for this subsection, 
have been unlawful under subsection (c). 

“(e) If, in the opinion of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, any company holds con- 
trol of an institution and such control was 
acquired in violation of subsection (c) or 
retained in violation of subsection (d), it 
shall give such company notice that if it 
does not divest itself of such control within 
30 days an action will be brought to force the 
divestiture thereof. If such company does 
not dispose of so much of the stock of such 
institution, or take such other action, or 
both, as may be necessary to divest itself 
of such control within 30 days after the re- 
ceipt of such notice, the Board shall, without 
regard to any statute of limitation, institute 
in the United States district court for the 
district in which the home office of such 
company is located, or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
and prosecute to final satisfaction, an action 
to require divestiture of such control. Such 
courts shall have jurisdiction of all actions 
brought under this subsection and, in view 
of the fact that the questions involved are 
of general public importance, shall hear and 
determine such actions with all reasonable 
promptness. Any such action shall be 
brought by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in its own name and may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Board, be prosecuted through 
its own attorneys. All expenses of the Board 
under this subsection shall be considered as 
nonadministrative expenses.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 3, after “section”, insert “(ex- 
cept when used in subsection (f))”. 

Page 2, lines 10, 12, and 16, after “institu- 
tion”, insert “or other organization”. 

Page 4, strike out line 8 and all that follows 
down through line 7 on page 5, and insert 
the following: 

“(e) If, in the opinion of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, any company holds control 
of an institution and such control was ac- 
quired in violation of subsection (c) or re- 
tained in violation of subsection (d), it shall 
give such company notice that if it does not 
divest itself of such control within 30 days an 
action will be brought to force the divesti- 
ture thereof. Notice given to such institu- 
tion shall constitute notice to such company 
for purposes of the preceding sentence. If 
such company does not dispose of so much 
of the stock of such institution, or take such 
other action, or both, as may be necessary to 
divest itself of such control within 30 days 
after the receipt of such notice, the Board 
shall, without regard to any statute of limi- 
tation, institute in the United States district 
court for the district in which the principal 
office of such institution is located, and 
prosecute to final satisfaction, an action to 
require divestiture of such control. Process 
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in any such action may be served in any dis- 
trict in which such company transacts busi- 
ness or wherever it may be found. The 
United States district courts shall have juris- 
diction of all actions brought under this 
subsection, and in view of the fact that the 
questions involved are of general public im- 
portance, shall hear and determine such 
actions with all reasonable promptness. 
Any such action shall be brought by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in its own 
name and may, in the discretion of the 
Board, be prosecuted through its own at- 
torneys. All expenses of the Board under 
this subsection shall be considered as non- 
administrative expenses.” 

Page 5, after line 7, insert the following: 

“(f) It shall be unlawful, on or after the 
date of the enactment of this section, for any 
insured institution which is controlled by a 
company— 

“(1) to invest any of its funds in the stock, 
bonds, debentures, or other obligations of 
such company or of any other organization 
controlled by such company; 

“(2) to accept the stock, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other obligations of such company, 
or of any other organization controlled by 
such company, as collateral security for ad- 
vances made to such company or organiza- 
tion or to any other person; except that such 
institution may accept, and hold for a period 
not exceeding 2 years, such stock, bonds, de- 
bentures, or other obligations as security for 
debts contracted prior to the acquisition of 
such control; 

(3) to purchase securities or other assets 
or obligations under repurchase agreement 
from such company or from any other or- 
ganization controlled by such company; and 

“(4) to make any loan, discount, or ex- 

tension of credit to such company or to any 
other organization controlled by such com- 
pany. 
Except as otherwise provided by regulation 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, a 
non-interest-bearing deposit with a bank, to 
the credit of an insured institution, shall 
not be deemed to be a loan, discount, or ex- 
tension of credit to such bank for the pur- 
poses of this subsection. As used in this 
subsection, the term ‘organization’ means a 
corporation, business trust, association, part- 
nership, or similar organization.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

. The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. à 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr DELANEY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4135) to promote and preserve 
local management of savings and loan 
associations by protecting them against 
encroachment by holding companies, 
pursuant to House Resolution 196, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


LIFE IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Recor a translation of 
two letters which a constituent of mine 
received from his friend who has just 
returned from Yugoslavia. I believe that 
the letter expresses in simple and moving 
words everyday life in that Communist- 
dominated country, the leaders of which 
are trying to convince us that conditions 
in Yugoslavia have changed under Tito. 
In order to protect my constituent’s 
friend and the friend’s family in Yugo- 
slavia, I have deleted the dates, names, 
and all references to towns and villages 
visited by the writer of the letters. 
Otherwise no word has been changed in 
what the person conveyed to my constit- 
uent. 

[Translation from Serbo-Croatian] 
24, 1957. 


Mrs. 

DEAR FRIEND: As I see from your card, your 
* * * arrived from the old country. I don’t 
know what he may have told you about the 
old country, but I want to tell you that I 
was there in * * +, I stayed there for a 
month. Should I have known the condi- 
tions prevailing there, believe me, I never 
would haye undertaken that trip. I found 
the people in rags and poorer than they ever 
were before. I myself lost 12 pounds during 
my stay there, being unable to eat normally 
because of all those flies. 

It wasn’t easy for me since I had no friends 
and had to approach people on my own. I 
made many acquaintances and had talks 
with many people on the most varied topics. 
I once met.a captain of the Yugoslav Army 
and asked him quite casually to tell me to 
which side Yugoslavia would lean in case of 
war. He said, “My dear * * *, once you 
are back in America, you should frankly tell 
your people that the Yugoslay Army is 
pretty much part of Russia.” When I com- 
mented that this did not sound any too 
good considering ali the help that America 
was extending to Yugoslavia and that they 
should be in favor of the Western countries, 
the captain retorted, “We know that America 
is doing much to help Yugoslavia, but we 
do not get anything of all that help and our 
poverty is still the same. Those in power 
are filling their pockets. This is how things 
are in our country.” 

I was in Zagreb and also in other towns. 
I was surprised to see Zagreh drab and 
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dirty. All the other towns I saw were also 
shabby. The first week of my visit fell in the 
grape harvest season and I enjoyed the grapes 
very much. I spent some 5 days in the house 
of * * * and another 5 days at the priest’s 
of * * +, With these two hosts I was a little 
bit better off. I dawdled away an entire 
month. Had it been possible to get passage 
back at the end of the second week, I would 
have returned at once. 

I saw 16-year-old girls laboring with picks 
and shovels on railroad construction work 
for a monthly pay of 8,000 dinars, which is 
something like twelve to thirteen dollars. 
The income tax imposed on the peasants is 
twice the amount of their actual income, 
I saw government officials as they were re- 
moving all the more valuable belongings 
from peasants’ households because their 
owners were unable to pay their tax. Their 
property was auctioned off the very next 
day. To my question whether these people 
were credited with the proceeds of the sales, 
the answer was, “Things that once have been 
taken away are as good as lost.” ‘The officials 
return every 3 months. I asked the peas- 
ants where they were going to go when they 
next come and find nothing to seize. They 
said -they didn’t know. One day an old 
woman came to see me. She had received 
a parcel from her daughter living in America 
out of which more than half the contents 
had been stolen. She asked me to take her 
to the post office and find out what actually 
happened. ‘The postmaster told us that the 
parcels were not being opened by his office, 
that this was done in Zagreb and that he 
would write to Zagreb to see what happened. 
I said to the postmaster that a thing stolen 
is as good as lost. The postmaster conceded 
that I was right. He said that the officials 
were underpaid and consequently compelled 
to embezzie. He added that the Americans 
should insure their parcels so that they 
would be compensated for their losses. I 
told him that our postal service had no 
confidence in them, their state apparatus 
being what it is and that it would not agree 
to such arrangements. The postmaster 
wrote me later saying that he tried to see me 
after I left. He wanted to tell me more. 
“Dear .’ he said, “I send you my greet- 
ings because you were right in everything 
you said.” $ 

I also met a retired official and asked him 
about his pension. He told me that he was 
receiving 6,000 dinars per month. To my 
question as to how he could live on that, 
he answered that during the first half of the 
month he managed somehow to make ends 
meet, but for the second half of the month 
he had nothing left to live on. 

Visiting friends at lunch or dinner time 
I never saw anything on their table but pota- 
toes or cofnbread. It was simply awful. 
Never in my life have I seen anything like 
that. 

On my trip to Zagreb, though I traveled 
first class, I was lucky to be able to squeeze 
myself into the hallway of the train where 
I had to stand all the time from 6:30 in the 
morning until 2 in the afternoon. From 
Trieste, where several cars were added to our 
train, on the way to Paris we were more com- 
fortable. In Paris I found accommodations 
in a hotel teeming with people from all parts 
of Europe. These people did not speak Eng- 
lish and had made no reservations with 
trans-Atlantic companies for their transpor- 
tation. There were Hungarians who had 
fled their country because of the rebellion 
there. When they heard that I spoke Slavic 
languages, there were many who offered me 
$10 to help them fill in their reservation 
forms. The Cunard agent was the first T 
contacted about possible arrangements. He 
told me that the tourist class was over- 
crowded so that the only berths available 
were cabin-class berths at the price of $70. 
I asked my people whether they were pre- 
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pared to pay so much, and they said that 
the price did not matter, the main thing be- 
ing to secure transportation. I was busy fill- 
ing in their forms from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 2 after midnight, and I didn’t 
charge them a cent. The main thing was 
not to leave them stranded in Paris. Many 
of them had been at the hotel a week before 
I arrived there. So you may see under what 
circumstances people are living in Europe. 

My crossing to Europe was very agreeable, 
but sailing back was horrible. More than 
80 percent of the passengers were seasick. 
I personally was fortunate enough not to 
fall sick, and so I had to attend my fellow 
passengers and assist them in getting medical 
help. Believe me, we looked like a gay bunch 
on our arrival in New York. 

I am glad I visited the graves of my par- 
ents and this I shall never forget. Although 
I did not fare best, I shall keep in my memory 
this visit to the old country. More than 95 
percent of the people there are opposed to- 
the present regime. Our people have the 
greatest sympathy for the Hungarians and 
they wish something similar would happen 
in Yugoslavia. 

We are still getting on somehow. The 
main thing is to keep one’s health and this 
makes people rich. How are things with 
you? 

With my best regards, as ever yours. 


[Translation From Serbo-Croatian] 
_N.Y., 17, 1957. 

DEAR : I received your esteemed let- 
ter, and I understand that you propose to 
show my letter to your Congressman, T no 
longer remember just what I wrote in the 
letter, but I know that whatever I wrote you 
is true, because I am unable to do other- 
wise or to calumniate others. What I wrote 
you is far from being all I saw. There are 
many things I did not tell you. To tell you 
everything I saw and went through would 
require many more pages. 

If people in Yugoslavia had been more in- 
telligent I am sure they wouldn’t be plunged 
in their present state of chaos. I entirely 
agree with you that there should be no dis- 
crimination between Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. We in America are made up of all 
nations, and thus we are getting stronger 
and more advanced than any other country 
in the world. This should be even, easier for 
the Yugoslavs in view of the fact that they 
are all Slavs. Today they mistreat each 
other. This makes things worse from year to 
year, ahd nobody knows where it will lead 
in a few more years. As I reported in my 
letter, a captain of the Yugoslav Army told 
me that in case of war the Yugoslav Army 
would constitute an important reserve for 
Russia. So America is only good to help 
everybody in Europe, and receives little or no 
recognition. 

I should like to add that what has al- 
ready happened may happen again, and eur 
sons may be killed with our money and with 
weapons delivered by us. 

There is also the fact that we are giving 
millions to Yugoslavia, and y ever 
questions for what purposes. As that captain 
said: “The poor Yugoslav people don’t get 
anything out of it; those in power fill their 
pockets, and the poverty is the same as 
ever.” I insisted, after I returned to our 
people, on the idea that the spending of our 
money by the Yugoslavs should be checked. 
by our people. My idea was that any time we 
send money to a foreign country, some repre- 
sentative of ours should go to that country 
and keep a close check over the spending of 
our money. If the people of a given country 
are really in need of help, the help should 
actually go to the needy. If we here in 
America are ready to help people, our help 
should be given directly to those we have 
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decided to help, and not to those who some 
day are bound to declare war on our country. 

I’m sure I didn’t tell you in my letter 
that I was invited by the priest of * * * to 
stay at his house for a couple of days or so 
in consideration for what I had done for him 
and his church in 1951. I decided to accept 
this invitation for a few days. The first eve- 
ning the priest warned me that if I wanted 
to stay with him more than 24 hours I would 
have to fill in a form addressed to the gov- 
ernment. I told him to fill out the form 
if such were the regulations. A few days 
after this we were visited by two men who 
came to enquire the purpose of my staying 
with the priest. I wasn’t there when they 
came, but my host told me about their visit 
and questions upon my return. Before leav- 
ing they said: “We know * * * from the 
States is a * * *, and we also know that 
he is not an enemy of our nation.” There 
you can see how closely they check up on us 
while we, in our turn, are not allowed to 
check on the spending of our own money. 

They pilfer more than half the parcels 
we send our relatives, and there are no ways 
of finding out where and by whom they are 

stolen. This I ascertained when I was 
in * + *. There an old woman came 
to me and asked me to go with her to the 
post office since I spoke English, and the 
forms on the parcels she received had been 
filled in in English. When I saw the post- 
master he didn’t know what to tell me. He 
finally said that the parcels were not being 
opened by his people, that this was done in 
Zagreb, and that he really didn’t know what 
actually happened, I asked him what to do 
when things were definitely lost. “My dear 
* * +” he went on, “You know very well 
that our officials are miserably paid and must 
pilfer if they want to live.” So this is how 
things are. 

While still there I thought a lot about 
publishing my Yugoslav experiences in 
American papers. I didn’t speak of it to 

‘anybody. Many, however, suspected my 
plans, and begged me not to do so because it 
could bring harm to all those I had fre- 

* quented. On my return to the States our 
paper sent a reporter to take my picture and 
interview me. You will find here enclosed a 
copy. I didn’t think that it would interest 
you and so didn’t send it earlier. I sent a 
copy to friends there, who wrote back saying 
that they had already received a copy of the 
same issue sent by their government. One 
more proof of their checking on us. God 
preserve us from such freedom. 

I don’t know what reason there may be 
for inviting Tito to the United States. As 
I understand it, his visit is scheduled for 
April or so, and he will probably play the 
same role he played in Russia. It is a pity. 

I am sorry not to be in a position to write 
in our papers, but I cannot take it on my 
conscience to cause trouble for my friends 
there, because they are frank people who 
behaved toward me with the warmest sym- 
pathy. No matter whether they were Serbs, 
Croats, or Slovenes they talked to me, and I 
saw no difference between them. Our people 

are still the same as they were so many years 
ago. They deserve our esteem. 
` Religion doesn’t make man. It’s man who 
makes religion and so many other things too. 
If you decide to hand my letter over to your 
Congressman I don’t mind, do so. I think 
however, that it would be better not to give 
him my name. Or, just tell him my name 
so that he can have it on record in case 
he is attacked. 
` I have received many letters from friends, 
from people I met and became acquainted 
with. They asked me many questions. 
Many told me also that they had called at 
my place after I had left. They wanted to 
talk to me. My original plan was to make 
a longer stay, but I soon got fed up with 
things there, and became eager to leave as 
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soon as possible. Your son is probably in 
a position to tell you many things; I am 
sure that he fared no better. I remember 
two Yugoslav students who entered my first- 
class compartment in Venice. As they sat 
there they didn’t speak to each other and 
just stared at me. After a while I asked 
them whether they spoke English. One of 
them answered that he did, but very little. 
He answered my further questions saying 
that they were bound for Zagreb and that 
they were Croats. I told them that I also 
was a Croat and was also bound for Zagreb. 
After this we had a long conversation, in 
the course of which I learned a lot about 
conditions in Yugoslavia. One of them said: 
You are probably on a visiting tour and in- 
tend to return to America. When I confirmed 
this they started talking more openly. I 
gave them American cigarettes and bought 
them food at the train stops. And so we 
traveled together to Zagreb. ‘There they 
helped me with my luggage and we parted. 
I asked them about the students’ living con- 
ditions. They said they were awful, that the 
students didn’t have enough to eat, and that 
it was hard to get shoes and everything else, 
because everything was very expensive. As 
a matter of fact here in the States we 
wouldn’t wear clothes like theirs even on our 
way to work in a factory. The captain I 
met was a Serb from Croatia, but he was a 
nice, decent fellow. We drank to our friend- 
ship at a party, and since I have been back 
here he has written me several times. He 
said to me: “You are one of the first who 
speaks to everybody. I have seen many 
visitors who didn’t want to speak to us.” 
I really liked to meet people, because in 
America we do this and are accustomed to it. 

So long so good, * * * 

With my best regards to you, your hus- 
band, and your son, 

Yours sincerely, 


PROUD OF OREGON 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon?’ 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a bill to author- 
ize and direct the Postmaster General 
to issue a series of stamps commemorat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of Oregon to the Union. It is my 
hope that this legislation will be ap- 
proved in time to make these stamps 
available to the public on Oregon’s birth- 
day, February 14, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, we who have the privilege 
of representing Oregon are deeply proud 
of our Beaver State. Perhaps no other 
State in the Union so deeply symbolizes 
both the old and the new. As the last 
State to be admitted before the tragic 
Civil War in 1861, Oregon is in a peculiar 
way a bridge between the old Union and 
the new. Surely, with her neighbor 
States, Oregon represents the healthy 
infant that is today’s West, growing at 
a fantastic rate, only just beginning to 
realize the full potential of her God- 
given resources. Oregon is typical, todo, 
of the West, in that perhaps a majority 
of her people today are latter-day pio- 
neers who have made the same trek 
along the Oregon Trail that the pioneers 
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of a century ago made. Perhaps these 
new pioneers make their trips in greater 
comfort, and with greater speed. But 
they have arrived to partake of no less 
opportunity, no more limited horizons, 
no less free and soaring a spirit. 

But hand-in-hand with our newness, 
are deep and meaningful ties with the 
past and with the seed time of the Re- 
public. Members from the Southern 
States will remember with Oregonians 
the name of Joe Lane, Governor of Ore- 
gon, Delegate to Congress from Oregon 
Territory, and Senator from Oregon. 
They will remember his name as vice 
presidential candidate on the Brecken- 
ridge Democratic ticket in 1860. The 
Members from New England will be in- 
terested to know that Portland very 
nearly was called Boston, the choice be- 
ing made when a Maine man and a Mas- 
sachusetts man flipped a coin, and the 
Maine man won. The same Members 
from New England and up-State New 
York would not know they had left home 
if they were to visit our beautiful Wil- 
lamette Valley and its quiet towns, or our 
lovely capital city of Salem. 

Our frontier past is still with us, visible 
in the form of the McLoughlin House at 
Oregon City, residence of John Mc- 
Loughlin, chief factor for the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. during the 1830’s and 1840’s. 
Oregon’s newness sometimes disguises 
her age. Capt. Robert Gray led Amer- 
icans onto Oregon’s Pacific shores before 
the Constitution was adopted. Lewis 
and Clark stood on the banks of the 
Columbia when there were only 17 stars 
in our flag. í i 

The fur trappers and the mountain 
men opened up the Oregon company, 
but the settlers were not long in follow- 
ing. And many of them came to Oregon 
under religious promptings, as their an- 
cestors had come to New England. 
Jason Lee and Marcus Whitman and 
other men of God came. to preach the 
Gospel and stayed to build a civilization. 
In Oregon City in 1846 was founded the 
second oldest Catholic archdiocese in 
the Nation. 

Oregon’s beginnings were proud, and 
the hopes of our fathers were high. But 
a century has dwarfed our beginnings, 
and made their hopes seem conservative. 
Today there are over a million and a half 
Oregonians, and more are arriving every 
day. Under the name of the Oregon 
System, the institutions of direct democ- 
racy, the initiative, referendum and re- 
call have spread across the Nation. 
Our lumbering, agricultural and fishing 
industries are sources of great wealth 
for Oregon, and help supply a world- 
wide demand. Industries are beginning 
to find in Oregon’s mild climate and her 
incalculable supplies of cheap hydro- 
electric power a real advantage. Our 
cities are growing—the face of the land 
changes every day. 

Mr. Speaker, Oregon’s flag flies higher 
today than it ever has before. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 


I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 27] 

Allen, Calif, Green, Pa. Passman 
Anderson, Gregory Patterson 

Mont. Gubser Pillion 
Andresen, Gwinn Poage 

August H. Hagen Polk 
Baldwin Halleck Powell 
Barden Hardy Prouty 
Barrett Hays Ark, Radwan 
Bates Hiestand Rains 
Bentley Hill Rivers 
Blatnik Hillings Rogers, Mass, 
Bolton Holifield Roosevelt 
Bow Holtzman Saund 
Bowler Hosmer Scott, Pa. 
Buckley Hyde Scudder 
Celler Ikard Selden 
Christopher Jackson Sheehan 
Chudoff Kearney Shelley 
Collier Kilday Sisk 
Corbett King Smith, Calif, 
Coudert Kirwan Smith, Wis. 
Curtis, Mo. Lipscomb Teague, Calif, 
Davis, Tenn. McDonough ‘Teague, Tex. 
Denton McGregor Teller 
Dies Mailliard Utt 
Diggs Meader Vursell 
Doyle Miller, Calif. Wigglesworth 
Durham Miller, N. Y. Williams, N. Y. 
Eberharter Morrison Wilson, Calif. 
Fallon Moss Winstead 
Garmatz Moulder Younger 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 336 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the La- 
bor, Health, Education and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1958. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
on the bill H. R. 5538. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


A SOUND PROGRAM FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged today at a meeting of the New 
England congressional delegation to 
listen to one of the finest presentations 
of its kind on the subject of small busi- 
ness, which I have ever heard. 

This presentation was made- by dis- 
tinguished officials of the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New England. It was 
concise, balanced, and forceful. The 
speeches, which were really well-docu- 
mented and illustrated lectures on vari- 
ous subjects pertaining to small business, 
were crisp, penetrating, and very im- 
pressive. 

A program was set forth, which em- 
braced the issues and suggestions for 
legislative and administrative action this 
outstanding organization supports. A 
keen, able analysis was made of under- 
lying conditions and problems affecting 
small business, which require corrective 
attention. ‘These included various pro- 
posals: 

First. Laws providing for an exemp- 
tion from the Federal corporate-income 
tax of a specific amount of net profit 
before taxes where the amount exempted 
is plowed back into the business. 

Second. A graduated corporate-income 
tax to afford greatest relief to companies 
with lowest incomes by providing addi- 
tional capital for expansion and building 
up necessary reserves. 

Third. To revise depreciation rates so 
that they may be applicable to used 
equipment purchased after January 1, 
1957, in order to permit small-business 
men who cannot afford to purchase high- 
cost new equipment to depreciate used 
equipment many of them are compelled 
to buy in this period of high prices. 

Fourth. Further action of Congress to 
eliminate double taxation of dividends 
and its attendant inequities and evils, 
its unfair, discriminatory impact upon 
individuals and business, and its deter- 
rent effects upon the investment of risk 
capital. 

Fifth. Amendment of the Federal 
estate tax to allow payments to be 
spread on an option basis over a period 
of 10 years without an affirmative show- 
ing of hardship. 

I have previously introduced in this 
and other sessions of Congress appro- 
priate measures to carry out the ob- 
jectives of this excellent program, and I 
personally can see no reason why the 
Congress cannot take favorable action 
upon these proposals at an early date. 
Representatives of the organization are 
desirous and willing to appear before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
other committees in support of these 
splendid objectives, and I invite the co- 
operation and assistance of all the 
friends of small business and all advo- 
cates of our free-enterprise system in 
the House to join in vigorous efforts to 
achieve this program. 

The association also very ably pre- 
sented its case for a capital bank to pro- 
vide new sources of risk capital similar 
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to that proposed by the Committee for 
Economic Development, to be designed 
to provide long-term advances and 
equity capital for small business by pri- 
vate banks without Government inter- 
ference. 

The association also urged a perma- 
nent Small Business Administration to 
safeguard the survival and growth of 
small business in our economy. 

Taken as a whole, the program out- 
lined and so ably presented by this or- 
ganization commends itself strongly to 
the attention and consideration of every 
Member of Congress. 

Small business is the keystone of our 
great free private enterprise system. 
Let us not stand by in this crisis it is 
facing and passively observe its loss of 
stature and growth. On the other hand, 
let us rally to its cause and do what we 
can as representatives of the people to 
keep small business as a vital, meaning- 
ful, powerful force in our economy, 
working for the expansion of the Nation, 
the full employment of our citizens, and 
the steady increase of our American 
standards of living. To do less in this 
challenging period is to overlook one of 
the greatest and most urgent problems 
before us. Americans do not want the 
regimented, socialistic, police state. 
They want to preserve and to expand and 
to enrich our vaunted free system which 
has served us and the cause of personal 
liberty so well. Here is a field where we 
can promote that end, that laudable ob- 
jective. Let us do it. 


PAPERWORK REDUCTIONS IN- 
CLUDED IN DEFENSE DEPART- 
MENT CUTS 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson, in a press re- 
lease issued on Tuesday, March 18, an- 
nounced that substantial reductions, 
both military and civilian, have been 
made in Defense Department personnel 
in the metropolitan Washington area. 
In his statement, Mr. Wilson pointed out 
the elimination of unnecessary reports 
and the reduction in volume of paper- 
work as means of effecting further econ- 
omies in his Department. ‘The inclusion 
of these objectives in his economy effort 
is most commendable. 

My subcommittee, which is engaged in 
the study of Government printing facil- 
ities and paperwork in general, reports 
that more than 270 million pounds of 
paper are now being used by the Govern- 
ment each year for printing, duplicating, 
and office use. A large part of this 
amount of paper is used for printing 
forms which are used throughout the 
Government. As was cited in the con- 
clusions of our subcommittee report, part 
I—1955—constant and daily vigilance of 
responsible agency officials, assisted by 
an adequate forms management staff can 
further reduce Government paperwork. 
In addition to the economies which can 
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be obtained by effective forms manage- 
ment, much can be done to further re- 
duce the cost of Government by elimi- 
nating unessential publications, and by 
developing a more selective distribution 
of those publications which are deemed 
to be essential. 
Just in case the mention of 270 million 
pounds of paper does not sound very im- 
pressive, may I say that this tremendous 


poundage of paper used annually by our’ 


Government, would fill the capacity of 
5,400 freight cars, or a hundred freight 
trains of 54 cars each. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MARCH 25 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
jmous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet at 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

. The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that business in order on 
Calendar Wednesday of next week may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

-There was no objection. 


TARIFF COMPENSATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY ] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to. 


call to the attention of the House a no- 
tice issued by the Committee for Reci- 

procity Information for a public hearing 
to determine how the United States can 


compensate the United Kingdom and. 


Belgium for the tariff increase on linen 
toweling made by this country under the 
escape clause in July 1956. 

I doubt that many Members of the 
Congress are aware of what happens 
after we raise a tariff as a result of an 
escape-clause action by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

When the rate was raised on watches 
we compensated Switzerland by reducing 
our tariff on nine items that we import 
from that country. Of course, these re- 
ductions were automatically extended to 
all other countries under the most-fay- 
ored-nation clause. 
slight increase in the duty on bicycles 
we compensated England by reducing 
our duty on various other products that 
we import from England, including auto- 
mobiles , and trucks, aircraft parts, 
Scotch whiskey, and other products. 

_ Now, a duty increase under an escape- 
clause action is nothing more than the 
correction of an error of judgment made 
by the State Department in the first 
place in cutting the tariff too sharply on 
a particular product in a trade agree- 
ment. 


When we made a. 
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Why do we then find ourselves in the 
position of having to pay for the privilege 
of correcting such an error in judgment? 
The only answer I can find is that it is 
because the State Department wanted it 
that way and agreed to such a provision 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

The hearings in the present case; that 
is, to determine the compensatory tariff 
reductions that we are to make for the 
increase in the duty on linen toweling 
is No. 6 of such compensatory actions. I 
hope that the Congress will take a close 
look at the list of products that has been 
worked up by the State Department and 
its satellites in the other executive de- 
partments on which duty reductions are 
to be offered in return for our linen 
toweling duty increase. I offer the offi- 
cial list for the RECORD. 

List oF ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED 
STATES PROPOSED FOR ‘CONSIDERATION IN 
TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 

TARIFF ACT OF 1930, TITLE I—DUTIABLE LIST 
Paragraph 5: All chemical elements, all 

chemical salts and compounds, and all com- 

binations and mixtures of any of the fore- 


going, all the foregoing obtained naturally- 


or artificially and not specially provided for: 
Sodium alginate. 

Paragraph 52: Sperm oil, refined or other- 
wise processed; spermaceti wax. 

Paragraph 93: Zinc chloride; zinc sulfate. 

Paragraph 218 (a). Biological, chemical, 
metallurgical, pharmaceutical, and surgical 
articles and utensils of all kinds, including 
all scientific articles and utensils,- whether 
used for experimental purposes in hospitals, 
laboratories, schools or universities, colleges, 
or .otherwise, all. the foregoing, finished or 
unfinished, wholly or in chief value of fused 
quartz or fused silica. 

Paragraph 372. Textile machinery, finished 
or unfinished, not specially provided for: 
Machinery for manufacturing or processing 


vegetable fibers other than cotton or jute 


prior to the making of fabrics or crocheted, 
knit, woven, or felt articles not made from 
fabrics (except beaming, slashing, warping, 


or winding machinery or combinations there-_ 


of, and except bleaching, printing, dyeing, or 
finishing machinery). 

Paragraph 906: Cloth, in chief value of 
cotton, containing wool. (NorE.—Para- 
graph 1122, Tariff Act of 1930, limits the wool 
content of cloth classifiable under paragraph 
906 to less than 17 percent in weight.) 

Paragraph 907: Tracing cloth; waterproof 
cloth, wholly or in chief value of cotton or 


other vegetable fiber, but not in part of india 


rubber. 

Paragraph 921: All other floor coverings, 
including carpets, carpeting, mats, and rugs, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton; imitation 
of oriental rugs. 

Paragraph 1009 (c): Woven fabrics, in the 
piece or otherwise, wholly or in chief value 
of vegetable fiber, except cotton, filled, coat- 
ed, or otherwise prepared for use as artists’ 
canvas. 

Paragraph 1010: Woven fabrics, not in- 
cluding articles finished or unfinished, of 
flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, ex- 
cept cotton or jute, or of which these sub- 
stances or any of them is the component 
material of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for (except toweling, i. e., fabrics 
chiefly used for making towels, of flax, hemp, 
or ramie, or of which these substances or any 
of them is the component material of chief 
value). 

Paragraph 1410: Unbound books of all 
kinds, bound books of all kinds except those 
beund wholly or in part in leather, sheets or 
printed pages of books bound wholly or in 
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part in leather, all the foregoing not specially 
provided for, if other than of bona fide for- 
eign authorship (not including diaries, music” 
in books, pamphlets, prayer books,- sheets 
or printed pages of prayer books found wholly 
or in part in leather, or tourist literature 
containing geographic, historical, hotel, time- 
table, travel, or similar information, chiefly 
with respect to places or travel facilities out- 
side the continental United States). 


You will not believe it when I tell you 
that 11 tariff paragraphs covering a 
wide range of products have been lined 
up for examination to determine which 
ones will be the sacrificial lambs. Ihave 
here the official notice of hearings and a 
glance at it shows that the product list- 
ing covers 2% pages. 

These 11 products are to be put in 
jeopardy because we corrected a pre- 
vious State Department error. The in- 
dustries producing these products in this 
country, innocent bystanders. though 
they are, will. be searched to see which 
ones will be exposed to greater import 
competition. Possibly the entire group 
could be hurt. 

I have known all along that the State 
Department holds our home industry in 
low esteem. I had never guessed, how- 
ever, that it esteemed foreign industries 
at a ratio of 11 to 1 over our own. 

Not only is this an outrage; it throws 
a revealing light on the kind of trading 
system the State Department has boggled 
us into. It also gives us an idea of the 
kind of trade policy we could expect if 
Congress should approve United States 
membership in the OTC. 

One reason for the State Department’s 
lining up H American industries for 
tariff reduction in exchange for the. 
tariff increase on one product—namely, 
linen .toweling—may be found in the 
Department’s attempt to make escape- 
clause actions as difficult as possible. If 
every time one domestic industry gets- 
relief 1 up to 10 others are to be placed. 
in jeopardy, escape-clause actions-will be - 
frowned upon. 

No one will know who will be picked 
for sacrifice in compensation of an es- 
cape-clause tariff increase until the list 
made up by the State Department high 
priests and their helpers comes out, just 
as in the linen toweling case. Ten in- 
dustries, more or less, will then have to 
go to the trouble and expense of coming 
to Washington and defending themselves 
before two hearings—not just one. They 
will have to appear before the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information and be- 
fore the Tariff Commission if they wish 
to protest. None of them will know 
what has happened to them in Geneva 
until after the fact; and there will be no 
appeal. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not have believed 
that the State Department could lend it- 
self to such shabby treatment of our in- 
dustry were it not before us in black and 
white. 

We can well imagine what would 
happen if the escape-clause provision of 
the Trade Agreements Act should func- 
tion as it was intended by Congress that 
it should. For every successful escape- 
clause case there would follow hearings 
on. a compensatory list and up to 10 items 
would. be arraigned for each one on 
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which a duty had been increased under 
the escape clause. Before long the Tar- 
iff Commission would be several times 
as busy hearing compensatory cases as 
with original escape-clause cases. 

GATT would soon have a full agenda 
of tariff-reduction claims against the 
United States outside of the regular tar- 
iff negotiations authorized by Congress. 
Without express authorization from 
Congress to make further agreements 
in which tariff reductions were author- 
ized, the State Department could keep 
on reducing numerous tariffs as com- 
pensation for escape-clause actions. 
Even at the ratio of 5-to-1 rather than 
11-to-1 as in the linen toweling case, it is 
easy to see that this would give the De- 
partment a new area of tariff reduction 
outside that authorized in H. R. 1 of 
1955 or previous trade-agreement-exten- 
sion acts. 

I hope that no one will regard these 
remarks as facetious. What is happen- 
ing here, that is, in the compensatory 
cases, is typical of the manner in which 
the State Department plays fast and 
loose with American industry, agricul- 
ture and labor, and also of its efforts 
to run rings around Congress. 

It seems to me that the sensible way 
to handle a case in which an escape- 
clause action was taken would be simply 
to give back the concession the other 
country made for our duty reduction. 

In other words, when we reduced the 
duty on linen toweling presumably Eng- 
land and Belgium gave us some equal 
concession. If we then found it neces- 
sary later to cancel our concession on 
linen toweling, it looks straightforward 
enough to assume that at most England 
and Belgium would, if they were so 
minded, simply withdraw whatever con- 
cession they had given us for the duty 
reduction on linen toweling that we gave 
them. 

But, no. That would be too simple 
and sensible. How could the State De- 
partment stay in business if it operated 
open and above board in this manner? 
Never. We must convoke public hear- 
ings before two governmental agencies 
and haul up a lot of industries that never 
heard of linen toweling and ask them 
why their throats should not be cut be- 
cause the State Department 6 months 
ago in its blind zeal to rush toward the 
goal of free trade made too deep a cut in 
the linen tariff. That is more in keep- 
ing with State Department methods as 
we have come to know them. That 
makes sense to the diplomats if not to us. 

In this way, as I have already pointed 
out, the State Department and its alter 
egos in the other departments such as 
Commerce, enlarges its field of opera- 
tions without going to Congress for fur- 
ther tariff-reducing powers. 

I pose the question once more: How 
much longer are we in Congress going to 
submit to the boa-constrictive actions of 
the State Department and the executive 
to squeeze from us the powers that the 
electorate back home, the people who 
sustain this country, expect us to exer- 
cise toward the regulation of our foreign 
commerce? 
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Almost every new move in this field by 
the State Department and the Executive 
betrays their contempt of Congress and 
therefore of the Constitution. In such 
behavior they also betray an equal in- 
difference for the producers and indus- 
tries back home. They freely and ob- 
trusively override the Tariff Commission, 
an agency of Congress, in the field of its 
competence. They have come to wor- 
ship in the temple of foreign affairs and 
that appears to be all they care about. 
They have made a cult of the foreign- 
affairs rainbow and they are busy chas- 
ing the receding iridescence over the 
entire globe. This makes the homefolks 
seem drab and uninteresting by com- 
parison. 

It is up to us in the Congress to retrieve 
a semblance of balance. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Let me ask the gentle- 
man whether or not other nations have 
to make such compensatory payments as 
we are required to make? Do other na- 
tions that raise tariffs to protect their 
interests then have to make compensa- 
tory payments? 

Mr. BAILEY. They are supposed to 
do so, but let me say to the gentleman 
from Georgia they do not do that. In- 
stead of doing what they should do, and 
what the United States has been doing, 
they set up added safeguards to protect 
their own industries, but we go ahead 
and make concessions. That is what 
makes reciprocal trade agreements no 
longer reciprocal agreements. They are 
too much one-sided. Again let me re- 
mind the House that it is time the Con- 
gress took action to curb the activities of 
our State and Commerce Departments in 
this respect. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that this session of the Congress 
will be asked to okay and to adopt the 
principles of OTC? 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand that there 
is a special message coming up from the 
White House asking immediate consid- 
eration of OTC. I have no official in- 
formation that that is correct. Frankly, 
if the gentleman from West Virginia 
wants my opinion, I know of no better 
time to urge the adoption of OTC be- 
cause I think it is the intent of this Con- 
gress to defeat it just as they did the 
ITO in 1950. Whether the Committee 
on Ways and Means will consider this 
legislation I do not know, but I have no 
fear of what is going to happen if they 
do bring it out on the floor of this House. 

Mr. NEAL. In the light of the present 
attitude of the Tariff Commission rela- 
tive to complaints that are issued by 
small industrialists in our country in the 
present day, would the gentleman ex- 
plain in a few words just what the adop- 
tion of OTC would mean to the pres- 
ent foreign trade situation. 

Mr. BAILEY. For the information of 
the gentleman from West Virginia, first 
and most important would be the abject 
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surrender on the part of Congress of the 
powers vested in the Congress under 
section 8 of the Constitution, which says 
that the Congress shall regulate com- 
merce, shall make and approve treaties, 
and fix tariffs. All that is being done 
now by the Department of State and the 
Department of Commerce and by the 
Executive. They even go around the 
Tariff Commission which was set up by 
the Congress to handle the details of 
our tariff system. The Tariff Commis- 
sion finds one way and the State Depart- 
ment through their Committee on Reci- 
procity, convinces the President that the 
Tariff Commission is all wrong. I think 
the gentleman will remember that in the 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
2 years ago, one of the bitterest floor 
fights in the past 25 years in Congress 
was over the question of 1 amendment 
that we wanted in the escape clause, 
and that was that the findings of the 
Tariff Commission be final and binding 
in all instances except in matters affect- 
ing the national security. We wanted 
to give the President the right to bring 
in any materials to build up our defenses 
by way of stockpiling. But as to all of 
the decisions of the Tariff Commission 
affecting business in this country both 
the Department of State and the Presi- 
dent would have to keep their hands off 
those decisions. That recovers for the 
Congress the authority that we care- 
lessly gave away in 1934. 

Mr. NEAL. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I just wanted to bring out 
the point that we gave away all the 
authority Congress ever had when we 
adopted the original Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Mr. BAILEY. We gave away a great 
deal of it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLIO VACCINE 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
last Wednesady there was released by 
the United States Public Health Service 
a statement to the effect that the supply 
of “poliomyelitis vaccine has tightened 
considerably in the past few weeks” and 
that “a number of communities have 
reported they are unable to obtain imme- 
diately all the vaccine they expect to use 
in their vaccination programs.” 

Those of us who were in Congress dur- 


‘Ing the uncertain days in the early part 


of 1955 remember when the equitable 
distribution of this vital vaccine was a 
matter of deep concern to us all. 

I have been informed that while there 
are still. available in the “pipeline” 
throughout the Nation some 10 million 
cubic centimeters of vaccine as of a week 
ago today, this amount is not equally 
distributed. It is estimated that be- 
tween now and July 1 the manufacturers 
can be expected to produce between 35 
and 40 million cubic centimeters of vac- 
cine. Under these calculations, there 
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would be available enough vaccine for - 


50 million inoculations. 

On the other hand, it is estimated that 
there are in the Nation 66 million chil- 
dren under the age of 20 and pregnant 
women. Of the children under the age 
of 20, 44 million have had at least 1 
inoculation; 25 million have had 2 
inoculations; and 10 million have had 
all 3 inoculations. 

It is vitally essential that as supplies 
of vaccine are produced they be equi- 
tably distributed with first priority on 
inoculations being given to the most 
susceptible group. 

In an effort to assure orderly distribu- 
tion of this vaccine, Iam today introduc- 
ing a House joint resolution giving to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare standby author- 
ity to control the distribution of polio- 
myelitis vaccine. I trust that it will not 
be necessary to use the powers that this 
resolution would vest in the Secretary. 

But I am also confident that every 
parent in the Nation would rest more 
easily in the knowledge that this stand- 
by power did exist in the Secretary and 
could be invoked at any time to assure 
that their child would receive the needed 
vaccine in preference to some other in- 
dividual less susceptible, on the basis of 
existing medical knowledge, to this dread 
disease. 


SUPPLY AND AVAILABILITY OF 
PETROLEUM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I am insert- 
ing in the Rrecorp a statement by the 
Honorable Walter S. Hallanan, president 
of the Plymouth Oil Co., before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Mr. Hallanan is a distin- 
guished citizen of West Virginia, a leader 
in the Republican Party in West Vir- 
ginia, a man of wide experience and great 
ability, admired and highly respected by 
all West Virginians. His statement was 
submitted to the committee today, and 
I am sure that the Members of the Con- 
gress will find the statement to be inter- 
esting and informative, as it pertains to 
the price, supply, and availability of 
petroleum and its products. 


STATEMENT BY WALTER S. HALLANAN, PRESI- 


DENT, PLYMOUTH OIL Co., BEFORE INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 20, 
1957 


My name is Walter S. Hallanan. My home 
is in Charleston, W. Va. I appear here today 
in my capacity as president of Plymouth Oil 
Co., an independent integrated company 
which has no production outside the United 
States except for an interest in an area of 
producing welis in western Canada. 

I am grateful to this committee for the 
opportunity to put upon the record such in- 
formation as I possess with respect to the 
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price, supply, and availability of petroleum 
and its products. 


Mr. Chairman, I confess to considerable . 


bewilderment over the rash of intemperate 
public statements, Congressional investiga- 
tions, and threatened governmental controls 
over the oil industry that followed the recent 
modest and wholly inadequate increase in 
the price of crude oil and some of its deriva- 
tives. Any fair analysis of the record shows 
that the oil industry has lagged far behind 
the inflationary procession and that it has 
indeed been a captive consumer victim of the 
upward price spiral. 

In view of that fact, it is difficult to inter- 
pret the recent attacks upon the industry in 
any other light than as part of a pattern 
which has made oil a favorite political target 
in Washington. This conclusion is forced 
upon me as I realize that there has been no 
similar outburst as practically every other 
major industry has, in the last 10 years, ad- 
vanced the prices of its products with 
methodical precision and regularity far be- 
yond any increases that came in the petro- 
leum industry. 

It is obvious, it seems to me, that too many 
persons have appraised the oil industry in 
terms of that mere handful of individuals 
who have struck it rich and made the head- 
lines. We hear and read much about. these 
extremely fortunate few, who do not repre- 
sent more than one in a thousand, but we do 
not hear about the thousands who have gone 
broke in drilling dry holes or of the other 
thousands who have been able just to keep 
their heads above water. 

Having had some experience in the field 
of journalism, I realize that an individual 
who gets rich overnight, becomes first-page 
news, while the record of an ordinary bank- 
ruptcy rates not more than a single para- 
graph on the classified page. I do submit, 
however, that it is just as unfair and un- 
realistic to judge the economy of an entire 
industry by a few isolated cases of extreme 
good fortune as it is to appraise the insti- 
tution of marriage as a failure because of a 
few headline-making divorce suits. _ 

The simple truth is that there is no indus- 
trial path in the world strewn with as many 
economic skeletons as the trail of the oil 
wildcatter. It is only the urge and incen- 
tive of being the one in a thousand that 
keeps these pioneers going. And it is im- 
portant for the country to realize that the 
individual wildcatter is responsible for the 
fact that we today have adequate supplies of 
petroleum and its products, because he has 
discovered 75 percent of the oil we have in 
this country. If we are to have sufficient 
reserves to meet the enormously increased 
demands of the future, especially of any 
emergency that may come to our door, we 
must keep alive the incentive for these pio- 
neers to assume the unusual hazards of 
drilling exploratory wells—a hazard that has 
increased from year to year. 

That incentive is lacking today. It has 
been erased by rising costs, inadequate price, 
and the threat of continued year-to-year in- 
creases in imports of cheap foreign oil. The 
effect of this squeeze upon the domestic oil 
producer is beginning to be reflected in an 
alarming decline in the number of new 
wells being drilled. Despite the slight en- 
couragement of the January crude price in- 
crease, the number of wells drilled so far this 
year is the lowest in 6 years. Instead of 
going forward to meet the continued increase 
in demand and to maintain adequate re- 
serves for the future, we are not even hold- 
ing our own. We are slipping backward, 
and for the simple reason that prudent men 
cannot be expected to assume the enormous 
hazards of searching for oil, knowing in ad- 
vance that even if they are 1 out of 10 that 
are successful they will receive a price for 
their product that will not give adequate 
return for their investment. 
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It is further startling to realize that Feb- 
ruary well completions in the United States 
were about 4,000, or 615 below the same 
month in 1956. It is important to note that 
this slump runs counter to the tide of in- 
dustry in general. 

It is a fact and not a theory, Mr. Chair- 
man, that no man can exist in the oil pro- 
ducing business today without a backlog 
of reserves that were discovered and de- 
veloped several years ago when finding costs 
were infinitely less than what they are to- 
day. It is a harsh economic fact that in 
many areas it costs more today to find and 
produce oil than it sells for. That is a 
condition that is not only disastrous to the 
individual operator and unhealthy for the 
industry, but it is filled with the utmost 
peril to the public welfare and the national 
defense. 

My bewilderment over the way that the 
oil industry has been singled out for unfair 
abuse was intensified by the complete lack 
of political reaction to something I read 
in the news columns just 2 weeks ago. 
It was a rather brief and inconspicuous 
item on an inside page of the New York 
Times, announcing an increase of 25 cents 
a ton in the price of coal, effective April first. 
That was the fourth increase in coal prices 
in the last 3 years, with the result that 
smokeless coal mined in the area where I 
live has risen from $5.46 a ton in 1954 to 
$6.96 today, and with the increase scheduled 
for April 1, will go to $7.21. 

I want to make it plain that I do not 
criticize these increases. Because I live in 
the largest coal-producing State in the Union 
and also because coal is competitive with 
oil, I have a general knowledge of the econ- 
omy of the coal industry. On the basis 
of that knowledge, I have every reason to 
believe that those increases were necessary 
to meet the rising cost of operations and 
to maintain the coal industry in a healthy 
condition. It is further recognized that 
prior to 1954, the coal price structure had 
been abnormally depressed, just as oil prices 
were depressed throughout the wartime pe- 
riod of rigid Governmental control. 

The point I wish to make is that there 
was no hue and cry in Washington about four 
price increases on coal in 3 years—no breast- 
beating about the year-to-year increases in 
the price of steel, the latest of which came 
just a month ago—no denunciation of stead- 
ily rising prices of bread, milk, coffee, meat, 
clothing and everything else the American 
consumer buys. But when the price of oil is 
modestly and inadequately increased for only 
the second time in 10 years, the industry is 
unjustly and unfairly pilloried as a callous 
and greedy price gouger. 

What is it, I ask, that makes oil a step- 
child of the national economy? We object, 
Mr. Chairman, to this double standard of 
economic morality. We protest against our 
captive victim status in the inflationary web 
of rising prices. Aside from the considera- 
tions of fairness to an industry that has 
met every demand of the Nation in both 
peace and war, we believe it to be vital 
to the public welfare and the national 
defense that the Nation’s oil reserves and 
productive capacity keep pace with the fan- 
tastic growth of our country and be in 
position to meet the demands of any national 
emergency. I wonder if it is generally real- 
ized that in 1966, less than 10 years, our 
daily demand for oil will reach the astound- 
ing figure of 13 million barrels as compared 
with the daily demand of 8,827,000 barrels 
for 1956. 

May I say that my observation of the 
present study by this committee is that 
it has been conducted in a fair and objective 
manner, and I for one am grateful that you 
have provided an opportunity and a forum 
for the facts to be brought to public 
attention. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have a few charts here, 
to which I invite the attention of the com- 
mittee. They are factual, being based upon 
the figures of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the United States Bureau of 
Mines and other equally reliable sources: 
They tell the story of the oil industry’s cap- 
tive victim status more impressively than 
reams of figures which might be put into the 
record. These charts have been reproduced 
and enlarged from the publication World Oil. 

If you will take a look at this first chart, 
you will note that since 1947, the price of 
crude oil has advanced only 18 percent, while 
oilfield labor is up 61 percent, oilfield 
machinery 55 percent, line pipe 126 percent, 
alloy casing 93 percent, and carbon casing 
83 percent. Since June of 1953, the crude 
oil price has advanced 10 percent, while in 
the same period oilfield labor has gone up 
15 percent, oilfield machinery 20 percent, 
line pipe 40 percent, alloy casing 39 percent, 
and carbon casing 28 percent. 

In addition to higher material and labor 
costs, there are other factors that have added 
greatly to the cost of finding and producing 
oil in the United States. The demand for 
petroleum products has increased 62 percent 
since 1947, and, in order to keep pace with 
that growing demand, the industry has had 
to spend ever increasing amounts in drilling 
operations. I now invite your attention to 
another chart. You will note that from 
1947 to 1956, the number of wells drilled 
annually has increased 76 percent. However, 
that figure does not tell the full story. Be- 
cause of the greater depths to which it has 
been necessary to drill in the last few years, 
the actual footage increased 109 percent in 
that 10-year period. 

The per-foot drilling cost went up 34 per- 
cent, and the number of wildcat wells drilled 
increased from 9,751 in 1947 to 22,111 in 1956, 
or 127 percent. Another serious problem of 
oil exploration in this country is reflected in 
the figures showing the increase in the num- 
ber of dry holes—from 31 percent in 1947 to 
38 percent in 1956. This includes all wells, 
both wildcat and development. In the 
realm of wildcat wells alone, there were more 
than twice as many dry holes in 1956 as in 
1947. 

I can understand that many persons might 
not be impressed by these figures in the light 
of the fact that certain oil companies, or 
perhaps even the industry as a whole, might 
be pointed to as making satisfactory though 
not excessive profits. These are in reality 
bookkeeping profits realized from the liqui- 
‘dation of reserves that were acquired many 
years ago at a fraction of the present cost of 
finding oil. They represented goods taken 
from the shelf which can only be replaced at 
much higher cost. 

May I point out to this committee that in 
1955, the last year for which exact figures are 
available, 66 percent of the Nation’s oil pro- 
duction came from fields that were discov- 
ered and developed prior to World War II, 
when finding and development costs were 
very much less than they are today. An ad- 
ditional 11 percent of production came from 
fields that were drilled during the war at a 
cost not more than one-third the present 
level. More than one-half of the remaining 
23 percent of the 1955 production came from 
discoveries between 1947 and 1951 when costs 
approximated one-half those of today. 

Let me now direct your attention to an- 
other chart, which strikingly illustrates the 


financial burden imposed upon the oil indus- 


try by the tremendous increase in demand 
for its products. 

You will note that while annual crude 
production increased 53 percent from 1946 to 
1956—from 1.7 billion barrels to 2.6 billion 
barrels—production expenditures were not 
up a mere 53 percent, nor even a hundred 
percent or 200 percent. In the same period 
they went up 246 percent—from 1.3 billion 
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is even less. 
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to 4.5 billion. The expenditures per barrel 
of production were up 121 percent, or from 
78 cents to $1.72 per barrel. 

The next chart reveals that the capital 
expenditures the industry has been com- 
pelled to make in order to keep pace with 
the expanding economy, have tripled in the 
last 10 years. You will note that those addi- 


tions to physical facilities, in terms of wells, 


refineries, pipelines, etc., were $2 billion in 
1946, three billion three hundred million in 
1948, two billion nine hundred million in 
1950, four billion four hundred million in 
1952, five billion three hundred million in 
1954, and six billion one hundred million 
last year. 

That is a lot of money, gentlemen, and the 
sad economic fact is that it has necessarily 
had to come from the production of the in- 
dustry’s inventory of low-cost reserves. It 
could not and cannot come from reserves 
discovered and developed in the last 5 years 
because there simply is no profit in those 
more recent discoveries. 

Most of the recent criticism of the oil 
industry has been directed not so much 
against the increase in the price of crude 
as in the small increases in gasoline and 
fuel oil prices. I suppose this is to be ex- 
pected, although it should be axiomatic that 
if the farmer gets more for his meat and 
milk, those increases will necessarily be re- 
flected at the consumer level. It would re- 
quire real economic magic fof refiners to ab- 
sorb the crude price increases, because they, 
like producers, have also been caught in 
the inflationary squeeze. 

I am aware that many of the attacks upon 
the 1-cent increase in gasoline have been 
predicated upon the false premise that we 
have an excessive supply of that product. 
Critics have stressed that current gasoline 
storage is from fifteen to twenty million bar- 
rels above inventory figures of a year ago. 
What these critics either overlook or con- 
sciously fail to mention is that supply can- 
not be accurately and realistically measured 
in terms of barrels. Like all things, it is 
relative. In this case, supply must be re- 
lated to the increased demand, and to an- 
other factor which I wil! discuss briefly. 

With the increased demand for gasoline 
as well as other petroleum products there is 
a necessary expansion of storage capacity 
and centers of distribution which makes nec- 
essary an increased requirement for working 
stocks which are unavailable to consumers. 
The statistical fact that recent gasoline 
stocks were the highest in history should 
not necessarily be interpreted as being ‘‘ex- 
cessive.” Gasoline stocks at the end of 1956 
show a statistical figure of 52 times the esti- 
mated average daily demand for the first 
quarter of this year. The average for the 
same period in the last 5 years was 49. Dur- 
ing the 3-year period 1947—49 the figure was 
also 49. During the war, however, when we 


had rationing of gasoline, the average was 


56. For the 5 years just prior to World War 
II the average was 63. 

At the end of January of this year, domes- 
tic gasoline stocks had declined to the point 
where they represented only a little over 50 
days demand before allowing for unavailable 
or working stocks. As of today, the margin 
So, instead of “swimming in 
gasoline,” as some have incorrectly stated, 
the trend in inventories is rapidly moving 
toward the peril point. Working stocks 
normally require over half of the amount 
actually in storage and to the extent of 
working requirements to maintain normal 
operation, such working stocks are not avail- 
able. It should be recognized that as the 
population increases, with its resulting in- 
crease in demand for petroleum products, 
the per capita consumption of petroleum 
has been rapidly increasing. 

With further reference to gasoline prices, 
I invite your attention to the fact that in- 
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crease in the cost of this product during 1956 
over the average for the 3-year period, 1947— 
49 inclusive, was only 14 percent. I do not 
have the exact figure as to the average gaso- 
line price, following the recent increase 
which ranged from one-quarter cent to 1 
cent a gallon, but even after it is taken into 
consideration, the total increase over the 
1947-49 figure would be less than 25 percent, 
and far below the average increase in all 
other commodities. This is figured on the 
average price to consumers at the service 
stations, exclusive of Federal and State 
taxes. It should not be overlooked in this 
connection that the quality of the product 
has been vastly improved, with the result 
that a gallon of today’s gasoline produces 
vastly more power and energy than the prod- 
uct of 10 years ago. I think it is an emi- 
nently fair statement that there isn’t another 
country on earth that would not be ex- 
tremely happy to possess our inventories of 
gasoline, and other petroleum products, and 
to have them available at twice the prices 
that the American consumer pays. 

Actually, gasoline is still America’s biggest 
bargain. No other country enjoys the use 
of such a product at so low cost. Such items 
as milk, coffee, and soft drinks retail for 
about two and one-half times as much as 
gasoline. I invite your attention to another 
chart which makes a comparison of gasoline 
prices with those of other liquids in wide 
demand. You will note that including an 
average of 9 cents in Federal and State taxes, 
gasoline still retails to the motorist at 3114 
cents per gallon. The retail price of milk is 
84 cents a gallon, and even if you figure coffee 
at 5 cents a cup and soft drinks at 5 cents 
a bottle, both are selling for 80 cents a gallon. 

When it is related to purchasing power, 
the price of gasoline is really cheaper today 
than in 1948. In that year, regular-grade 
gasoline, including taxes, sold at the filling- 
station pump for 25.9 cents per gallon. The 
hourly wage of employees in manufacturing 
industries was then $1.35, so that 1 hour’s 
pay purchased 5% gallons of gasoline. Today 
the filling-station price of regular gasoline, 
including tax, is 314% cents, but, with the 
1957 average hourly wage of $2, 1 hour’s pay 
now buys 6% gallons. It shouid be men- 
tioned also that the octane level of gasoline 
has been substantially increased since 1948. 

It is especially gratifying to me that two 
of my fellow West Virginians, Hon. HARLEY 
STAGGERS and Hon. WILL E. NEAL, are members 
of this important committee of Congress. 
Dr. Neal was a contemporary of my late 
father in the practice of medicine in Cabell 
County in the horseback days of half a 
century ago. 

When Dr. Neal graduated from the horse 
to the automobile, he became a customer of 
the petroleum industry, and I was recently 
told of one of his recollections of that early 
day which is most pertinent and revealing 
in connection with the study this committee 
is making. The doctor was quoted by a 
mutual friend as having observed that the 
inferior gasoline of that time cost him 15 or 
16 cents a gallon without any State or Fed- 
eral tax. With today’s total tax of 9 cents 
added on, the comparable price with today’s 
31-cent figure would be 24 or 25 cents. And 
that was 40 years ago when motor gasoline 
had an octane rating of not more than 50 as 
compared to 90 octane for today’s product. 
I do not believe that any other commodity 
used by American consumers has advanced 
in price so little and improved its quality so 
greatly. 

My own opinion is that the first considera- 
tion of the consuming public is an adequate 
supply. I am reminded of the story of the 
woman shopper who, when asked 75 cents a 
dozen for eggs in a delicatessen, pointed out 
that the grocery across the street was adver- 
tising them for 60 cents. When she was 
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asked why she didn’t buy the eggs over there, 
she replied, “They don’t have any.” 
America has the “eggs” so far as petroleum 
products are concerned, and it makes them 
available to the public at reasonable prices— 
prices that are fantastically cheap when 
compared to those existing elsewhere in the 
world. 

The enormously increased drilling costs, 
the much greater depths to which it is now 
necessary to drill in order to find new re- 
serves, and the rapidly diminishing areas 
of potential production, have combined to 
make it unprofitable for the industry to 
maintain its exploratory efforts unless gross 
revenues are adequate. In the light of the 
facts as to increased costs and depths and 
the realization that the industry is largely 
dependent upon income from low-cost re- 
serves that are rapidly being depleted, it 
certainly cannot be argued that revenues 
have been adequate or even that the de- 
ficiency has been bridged by the recent price 
increase. 

With reference to the increased cost of 
finding new reserves, may I direct your at- 
tention to the fact that in the 5-year period 
preceding World War II, wildcat drilling re- 
sulted in the discovery of an average of 63 
barrels of oil per foot drilled. During the 
war the comparable figure was 25 barrels, 
and it is now less than 10 barrels. These 
figures demonstrate that it now requires 
from 6 to 10 times the exploratory effort and 
cost to find a new barrel of oil as compared 
with results of similar effort less than 20 
years ago. 

The recent crisis in the Middle East 
forcibly demonstrated that there can be no 
dependency upon foreign oil. The longer 
we delay in facing up realistically to the 
import problem, the more precarious our 
self-sufficiency in the most vital substance 
of war and peace will become. Because of its 
very nature, oil is indissolubly bound up with 
the national economy and the defense of 
our country. Without it the wheels of our 
industrial machine would grind to a stop. 
Without adequate reserves of this precious 
source of power and lubrication, we would 
be helpless against any enemy aggressor. 

We must have oil, and, from the stand- 
point of the national defense, we must have 
it here at home. We have learned the hard 
way that foreign oil is unavailable in the 
hour of emergency. That lesson of the Sec- 
ond World War was accentuated by the clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal. We were then again 
taught that when danger threatens, our only 
reliance in the matter of oil is upon our own 
domestic reserves. 

In the light of these inescapable facts, and 
the lessons of World War II and Suez, it 
seems the time has come when, as a matter 
of self-preservation, the Congress should es- 
tablish a well defined national oil policy 
designed to protect the domestic industry 
from the unfair and destructive competition 
of excessive imports of foreign oil, and to 
provide the necessary incentive for the dis- 
covery and development of sufficient oil re- 
sources within our own borders to meet any 
emergency of the future. 

It is fully recognized that our economy 
requires a reasonable level of imports of oil. 
These imports are necessary in order that 
the domestic industry may maintain a sur- 
plus productive capacity for emergency pur- 
poses. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that when imports exceed reasonable 
bounds this cushion of safety becomes a 
Frankenstein that defeats its own purpose. 

The national oil policy recommended by 
the National Petroleum Council in 1949 lays 
down a sound and practical guide which Con- 
gress might wisely implement through ap- 
propriate statutory provisions. 

With respect to imports this policy, ac- 
cepted and adopted by the council, which 
represents all segments within the industry, 
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including both importing and domestic pro- 
ducing companies, makes it plain that for- 
eign oil should be utilized to supplement but 
not to supplant domestic production. Let 
me read two sentences from that policy: 

“Oil from abroad should be available to 
the United States to the extent that it may 
be needed to supplement our domestic sup- 
plies. Imports in excess of our economic 
needs, after taking into account domestic 
production in conformance with good con- 
servation practices and within the limits of 
maximum efficient rates of production, will 
retard domestic exploration and development 
of new oilfields and the technological prog- 
ress in all branches of the industry which is 
essential to the Nation’s economic welfare 
and security.” 

The most strategic line of national defense 
our Nation has is the more than 2 million 
barrels of “cushion” oil that can be made 
available in the event an emergency comes. 
That is an invaluable asset to our Nation’s 
defense program. All the $8 million fighting 
bombers and the guided missiles would be 
of little value unless we had adequate am- 
munition of oil here at home to give them 
mobility. The billions of dollars that Con- 
gress is authorizing to make this Nation im- 
pregnable would be worthless from any prac- 
tical standpoint unless we had here at home 
the oil reserves with which to make our de- 
fenses effective. 

Let us hope that the day will never come 
when our country will be laid open to at- 
tack without the necessary oil to support our 
first line of defense. That would be a sad 
day for America. The one certain way to 
avoid such a tragedy is for Congress to en- 
courage the independent oil producer to 
continue his wildcatting and to provide 
reasonable incentive for him to do so. That 
is the way we have developed our oil re- 
serves in the past and it is the only way 
we can safely look to the future with a 
sense of security and confidence. 


THE NATION’S RAILROAD INDUSTRY 
IS SUFFERING FROM A CRUSHING 
BURDEN INFLICTED BY THE IN- 
EQUITIES OF GOVERNMENTAL 
RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention once again to the 
inequitable burdens which beset the 
great railroad industry of this country. 

The huge interlacing network of steel 
rails upon which the present prosperity 
of our country is built, and which is in- 
dispensable to the Nation’s future health 
and welfare, suffers from a crushing 
burden of governmental oppression. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to outline 
briefly the extent of the petty discrimi- 
nations which have arisen in the trans- 
portation industry. 

Most of these inequities—described at 
length in a recent publication of the 
Federation for Railway Progress—are an 
inheritance from the era of railroad 
monopoly. 

That monopoly now has vanished, but 
the railroads still suffer from its after- 
effects. 
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They are, in fact, treated as though 
the public interest required them to be 
muzzled, while their competitors—with 
the Government’s blessing—are given 
free rein to conduct their activities 
without the restraints which Congress 
saw fit to impose on the railroads away 
back in 1887. 

There is a common pattern visible 
among the minor legalisms and bureau- 
cratic impositions which now hamper 
the efficient functioning of the Nation’s 
transport network. 

The common pattern is this: the rail- 
roads are subjected to many burdens not 
imposed upon their competitors. 

Take for example the paperwork re- 
quired of common carriers by the various 
regulatory agencies which are creatures 
of Congress. 

Heading the list is a mandatory an- 
nual report. 

For motor carriers this report is 75 
pages in length. 

For railroads it is 135 pages long. 

Next is a report of executive salaries. 

Railroads must report the compensa- 
tion of all executives earning $20,000 or 
more yearly. 

Airlines, on the other hand, must re- 
port the compensation only of elected, 
not appointed executives, which is but a 
small portion of the total. 

When the railroads make payments to 
individuals and organizations for serv- 
ices rendered, they must report such 
payments when these total in excess of 
$5,000. 

For the airlines, the comparable fig- 
ure is $10,000. 

Thus we have mandatory public dis- 
closure of important information about 
self-supporting transportation enter- 
prises, while a veil of secrecy all but con- 
ceals the significant data about com- 
peting carriers whose operations are sub- 
stantially supported by public funds. 

Mr. Speaker, this is far from all the 
story. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion prescribes the accounting systems 
used by surface carriers. 

Its accounting instructions to truck- 
ing concerns are 67 pages long. 

To bus lines there are 86 pages of such 
instructions. 

But for railroads—there are no less 
than 236 pages of accounting instruc- 
tions—55 percent more for them than 
for trucks and buses combined. 

To keep track of the traffic moving 
over this Nation’s vast commercial arter- 
ies, the ICC requires from the railroads 
a 1-percent sample of their freight way- 
bills and voluminous commodity statis- 
tics supplied at quarterly intervals. 

The motor and water carriers, on the 
other hand, which by the Commission’s 
own findings, now carry more than half 
of the Nation’s freight traffic, supply 
commodity statistics only annually and 
waybill samplings not at all. 

When accidents occur, the ICC re- 
quires a written report in each instance. 

And what do they do with these re- 
ports? 

The motor carrier accident reports are 
treated with the respect accorded to the 
gravest documents pertaining to the na- 
tional security. 
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In other words, they are classified con- 
fidential and no prying eye can violate 
their sanctity. 

Railroad accident reports, on the other 
hand, are thrown out on the table where 
they can be—and often are—examined 
by anyone, including persons engaged 
in obtaining leads to accidents for the 
purpose of offering legal representation 
to the injured party or next of kin. 

As if these bureaucratic discrimina- 
tions were not.enough of a burden, the 
railroads must contend with numerous 
other regulations not required of their 
competitors. 

Take tariff indexes, for instance. 

Each year the rail carriers spend over 
$300,000 to compile these weighty lists 
of their rates, fares, and charges. 

But who compiles such a list for the 
motor carriers? 

It may come as a surprise to know 
that the ICC does for the trucking in- 
dustry—at Government expense—a job 
that costs the railroads over $300,000 
yearly. 

Not content with prejudicing the rail- 
roads in the ways I have already out- 
lined, the present regulatory policy also 
puts the railroads at a disadvantage in 
soliciting business. 

They can. extend 4 days’ credit to a 
shipper; their competitors may extend 7. 

To promote their streamlined trains— 
upon which the rail carriers have lav- 
ished many millions of dollars—the rail- 
roads must pay cash on the barrelhead. 

Their competitors by air, however, are 
permitted to exchange free rides for 
advertising. 

At sucha disadvantage, no wonder the 
railroads are losing their passenger traf- 
fic when they cannot merchandise it in 
the modern manner. - 

. Mr. Speaker, 


competition. 

Each year the railroads-incur costs of 
close to $2 million to insure the free flow 
of navigation on the navigable water- 
ways. 


Yes, that is the cost of higher bridges 


and train delays due to shipping—$2 
million spent which in no way benefits 
the railroads but actually helps their 
competition. 

Mr. Speaker, some of these inequities 
are ridiculous. 

They serve no useful purpose now—if 
they ever did. 

Another group of these requirements 

seems to serve the principal purpose of 
helping other kinds of transportation at 
the expense of the railroads. 
- This type of unbalanced regulation 
and petty discrimination detracts from 
fair competitive conditions in transpor- 
tation—and renders meaningless our de- 
clared national policy of “fair and im- 
partial regulation of all modes of trans- 
portation.” 

It should be corrected without delay— 
in fairness to the railroad industry—and 
in the interest of a modernized and 
financially strong system of common- 
carrier transportation adequate for the 
needs of the Nation. 


such discriminatory 
treatment of the railroads not only helps: 
their competitors by air and highway—- 
it- also helps their inland waterway, 
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CYPRUS 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak to the House shortly on the de- 
velopments on the Island of Cyprus. 

On Friday of last week a shower of 
leaflets was dropped on the Island of 
Cyprus by the so-called rebels, E. O. K. A., 
the local Cypriot patriots, saying in ef- 
fect they would be willing to suspend 
their activities, and to negotiate directly 
with the British to try to work out some 
peaceful adjustment, provided Arch- 
bishop Makarios is first released. 

Since that time the British have said 
they too would be willing to negotiate 
but they have demanded first that Arch- 
bishop Makarios of Cyprus, who is now 
held on the Seychelles Island in the In- 
dian Ocean by the British, make a pub- 
lic statement calling for an end to vio- 
lence before he can be released. Actu- 
ally, Archbishop Makarios has been held 
for over a year by the British, incommu- 
nicado, without trial-and without charge, 
so that this has caused real trouble on the 
Island of Cyprus, as he is the religious 
leader of Cyprus. 

The British Government accepted an 
offer by the NATO organization to con- 
ciliate the differences among Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey over the future of 
Cyprus, at the same time as the British 
made their offer. 


We NATO countries must try every 


way to find a solution for breaking the 
log jam on Cyprus. It is a blight on the 


peaceful peoples of the West to have this 


dangerous and unfair condition exist. 

I have been very critical of the British 
because of their firm position on hanging 
and imprisoning so many Cyprus citi- 
zens on so Many small charges. The 
British Government in Cyprus is headed 
by Sir John Harding as governor, who is 
acting under'emergency strict military- 
type regulations, and has an executive 
council that likewise operates under 
those emergency regulations. 

As you know, I addressed this House 
last week and strongly protested prior 
to the execution by the British Govern- 
ment, on Thursday, March 14, of a 
young man aged 18, Evagoras Pallika- 
rides, who had been arrested, and when 
he pleaded guilty on February 25 of this 
year was promptly sentenced to death 
for carrying a weapon. The weapon 
turned out to be a part of a gun that 
could not be immediately used. It was 
not loaded. The magazine of the gun 
was not even in it. Likewise, the gun 
had been greased for being stored. So 
there was no possibility of use at the 
time—even the British court stated these 
facts. 

The judge at the time young Pallika- 
rides was sentenced for execution said 
that, “as the weapon could have been 
used in the future for an illegal purpose 
and Evagoras Pallikarides admitted he 
had it in his possession, he should be 
executed. Under these emergency regu- 
lations, the burden of proof is on the 
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defendant to prove that he was not act- 
ing illegally. The burden of proof is not 
on the prosecution as in Britain, or in 
America under our Constitution’s pro-_ 
tection. 

This young man was a brave young 
man. He stood up and said, when they 
asked him what he had to say in his de- 
fense, “I plead guilty to the possession 
of the gun.” He further said, “I am 
willing to die for the freedom of Cyprus 
and my Cypriot people.” That to me 
sounded like young United States patriot 
Nathan Hale, of our American Revolu- 
tion, who likewise to the British, when 
he was faced with certain execution, 
said, “I am sorry I have only one life to 
give for my country.” j 

This young man of Cyprus was too 
proud to appeal. So when I talked to 
Sir John Harding, Governor of Cyprus, 
by telephone the afternoon prior to the 
execution, I said, “Why not let the young 
man appeal?” And, I was advised that 
the young man’s attorneys would not 
appeal on instructions of the young man. 
Then, as it was only an 18-year-old boy, 
I wanted to know “Then, why not 
mercy?” Incredibly, it was stated that 
the young man. had not asked for 
mercy and the time for appeal. had ex- 
pired. Therefore, he was executed the 
next morning. I recalled to the Gov- 
ernor, that when I was 18, I wanted to. 
save the world, and I think you did too, 
but that now we were both older, and 
knew more. I asked that instead of 
executing this young man who is so 
proud, let me take this young man and 
I will give him 4 years at any college or. 
university, and myself pay to put him 
in school for 4 years. I said that I was 
of part British descent myself and that. 
maybe we could geta balanced educated 
young man out of him who might like 
the British in the future, as I did. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr:-FULTON.. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS... I want to commend the 
gentleman for his denunciation of the 
tyranny being practiced by the British 
on the island of Cyprus. 

Mr. FULTON. It certainly is tyranny 
on Cyprus. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman 
will join with me in expressing our pro- 
tests in a rather effective way when the 
bill comes up to forgive the British $82 
million in interest which they owe the 
United States plus principal payments. 
In that way we can let them know that 
we do not approve of some of the things 
that they are doing. You will have that 
opportunity and so will I and so will all 
Members. 

Mr.FULTON. That raises a very dif- 
ficult question on the British loan exten- 
sion, when there are provisions that are 
not clear. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the gentleman will be rec- 
ognized for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. The problem is now 
before the European subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee of 
which I am ranking Republican mem- 
ber. The British loan was granted in 
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1946. The provisions of payment of the 
British loan are dependent on the eco- 
nomic. status of Great Britain at the 
various times of payment. Under cer- 
tain conditions, Britain can claim that 
the interest is completely waived. 

Before our committee on Monday, 
March 18, 1957, came Mr. George Hum- 
phrey, Secretary of the Treasury. I be- 
lieve in George Humphrey because I 
think he is a fine gentleman and a good 
businessman. Mr. Humphrey said to 
our committee that purely as a matter 
of working out a tangled situation where 
the language of the loan is not clear, and 
consequently, to get interest payments 
that will continue regularly on this 
British loan, the United States Govern- 
ment should make a compromise adjust- 
ment as a business agreement separate 
and apart from any foreign policy. 

I asked Mr. Humphrey whether in his 
opinion he felt this other tangled situa- 
tion on Cyprus of continued executions 
and imprisonments, for example, should 
come into the question on the extension 
or compromise of the British loan inter- 
est payments. Mr. Humphrey advised 
me that it should not. In his belief, this 
British loan situation is simply a busi- 
ness transaction and should not be 
clouded with foreign policy. 

I also asked Secretary Humphrey 
whether when we in the United States 
are supplying the British with foreign 
aid for military purposes and were con- 
sequently helping them garrison the 
troops on Cyprus, and other places 
abroad, that the United States should 
not have something to say about it. Mr. 
Humphrey said, “No.” 

As a Republican Member of the Con- 
gress in this administration, I believe I 
will vote in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee to bring out the bill for the compro- 
mise of the loan payments on the Brit- 
ish loan because it is good business and 
not because it is foreign policy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FULTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not care what kind 
of legislation you bring out of your com- 
mittee. The British will pay if they want 
to, and only if they want to do so. You 
will not collect from them unless you 
want to wage a war to collect the money 
or use some other means involving com- 
pulsion. 

Mr. FULTON. You put me in the 
rather unusual position of first saying 
I am strongly against the British policy 
in Cyprus on one hand, but I must say, 
in all fairness, the British have lived up 
to the terms of payment on the United 
States loan to the British Government in 
full, paying all principal and interest 
payments to date. 

When the question came up on this 
one payment that has now arisen under 
the language, the British Government 
nevertheless put the questioned portion 
of the funds in escrow and said that the 
problem should be determined by com- 
promise. The British Government then 
sent representatives to the United States 
Treasury Department in Washington 
and had full discussions several weeks 
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ago with Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey. They have now arrived at 
a compromise agreement with our coun- 
try, which our administration, your ad- 
ministration—a Republican administra- 
tion under President Eisenhower—says 
is satisfactory. ‘Therefore, I think, not 
as a matter of policy but as a matter of 
good business relations, because actually 
the British are our friends, we must 
agree with this mutually acceptable com- 
promise, and approve that agreement 
that has been made by Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey. 

Mr. GROSS. I think we ought to keep 
the record straight. The British may 
have kept up their payments on the ap- 
proximately $4 billion loan, but they are 
far in arrears on other moneys that they 
have borrowed from the United States 
at other times. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that in order to have the 
series of financial transactions showing 
the balance sheet between Great Britain 
and the United States to date, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] and I 
have joined in asking the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, to give us 
the material for the Rrecorp, to show the 
British transactions with the United 
States Government from 1939 down to 
date—through World War II, right up to 
the current situation, so that we can see 
just what the financial history has been. 
Rather than answer you in detail, I will 
refer you to that, and either the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] or I will 
put it into the RECORD. 

The point is this, that we in Congress 
want to have stated, all loans, grants, 
credits, and payments of interest or 
principal, or any forgiveness of any obli- 
gation between Great Britain and the 
United States from 1939 up to date, as 
well as the statement and settlement 
of the lend lease and World War II ac- 
counts. 

Now may I return to the Cyprus situ- 
ation which is extremely serious as it 
constitutes a troublesome part of the 
Mid-East. As I have said, the British 
have just made the offer that they will 
negotiate on the so-called firm policy in 
Cyprus, resulting in the hanging of so 
many young men 19 to 23 or 25 years of 
age, providing Archbishop Makarios, 
now held by the British, will make a 
public statement urging a cessation of 
violence by the rebel forces. 

I strongly believe to be fair, as a part 
of this offer, the British likewise must 
say that they will ease up on this harsh, 
hangman policy of no mercy and no 
sympathy on Cyprus, and will stay pend- 
ing executions of five young Cyprus pa- 
triots aged from 18 to 23. Without this 
stopping of violence and extreme action 
on Britain’s part, there is no act of good 
faith, and Britain’s acts will give lie to 
her government’s words. The terrible 
part is that the British government con- 
tinues executing young patriots of 
Cyprus. How can anybody negotiate 
under conditions of this kind while this 
bloody business goes on? Or who in his 
right mind would expect the people of 
Cyprus to do so, against such odds? 
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If the policy of the British Governor 
on Cyprus continues under the one-sided 
emergency regulations, of executing 
everybody who has possession of a weap- 
on or a part of it, we in America should 
recall that the British government would 
then have executed in American revolu- 
tionary times George Washington, whose 
picture is on my right in this hall, as 
well as that great patriot from France, 
Lafayette, whose picture is on my left, 
for having possession of a gun and fight- 
ing against tyranny. Likewise, the 
British then would have executed the 
ancestors of many of us, including two 
of my own, and I would not even be here, 
because my ancestors carried weapons 
against the British in the United States 
Revolutionary War, believing they were 
fighting for freedom. 

I might say that had the British mod- 
erates then in the 1770 period in the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons been listened to by the British 
Government, the whole history of this 
hemisphere might be different. There 
were people in Britain then who were 
moderates, just as there are people here 
and in Britain who are moderates at 
present on the policy of Cyprus. There 
are many Members in this House who 
have strongly objected to use of this 
long-continued and hated hangman’s 
policy of no quarter and no mercy now 
being carried out so extremely in Cyprus 
by the British Governor and the execu- 
tive council. 

I have complimented, as did the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN], the fine work of Ramon Magsaysay, 
the President of the Philippines who in 
the original start of his policy in dealing 
with the Huks and the Communists who. 
were rebelling, was firm. But where it 
was indicated that there could be nego- 
tiation and that the people could come 
back, Ramon Magsaysay, to his very 
great credit, said, just as Abraham Lin- 
coln said: 

I am for a moderate, humane, warmhearted 
policy. Come on back, you rebel people in 
the hills; you, nevertheless, are Philippine 
citizens. We will help you to get started 
again; we will give you farms; we will talk 
with you as citizens. 


Such action has made the Philippine 
Government one of the strongest gov- 
ernments in the world today, with the 
policy of moderation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. FULTON 
was permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FULTON. I sincerely ask the 
British to consider if they will today or 
tomorrow make such a statement pub- 
licly, because the colonial office and the 
cabinet have had the Governor, Sir John 
Harding, back in London consulting with 
him on the policy for Cyprus. I hope 
the British would say that if Archbishop 
Makarios will make a public statement 
to urge the rebels in Cyprus to give up 
violence that they, the British Govern- 
ment, will assure no more executions 
and hangings of the 5 young men of 
Cyprus now under sentence of death un- 
til negotiations are completed, and that 
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further consideration will be given and 
applications for mercy will be received. 

I commend the British for saying that 
they would like to negotiate this matter 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. I can heartily recommend this 
eourse to our Secretary of State, our 
United States State Department, and to 
the British. We must remember that 
the United Nations resolution of Febru- 
ary 20, 1957, urges negotiations on the 
parties. directly concerned.. These ne- 
gotiations must be directly by the par- 
ties concerned with appropriate back- 
ing by the North Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions to insure fair dealing, guarantees 
of freedom, and democratic procedures. 
United States General Julius Holmes, 
now Special Assistant to United States 
Secretary of State Dulles, originally sug- 
gested when he was with NATO in Paris 
that NATO organization procedure 
should be expanded for negotiation and 
conciliation procedure. This would be 
an. excellent example to start this pro- 
cedure. 

We should ask the British likewise in 
the United Nations that they will say 
at once they will act as trustees tempo- 
rarily of Cyprus, acting under United 
Nations principles and in accordance 
with the policies set down by the United 
Nations resolution of February 20, 1957, 
and by the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization nations, until a more perma- 
nent solution for Cyprus can be reached 
by peaceful and democratic means. We 
nations of the West are all interested 
in the defense of Cyprus against commu- 
nism and that a base be provided for 
military purposes for the defense of the 
West, under proper agreement and com- 
pensation. I am sure that everybody 
with humanitarian instincts decries this 
current terrible, relentless policy of no 
mercy and of summary executions and 
killing by this hangman Governor, Sir 
John Harding, who has been given final 
power under these emergency regula- 
tions rigidly enforced with no mercy for 
these young men on the island of Cyprus, 
who believe they are guided by the high- 
est motives of freedom and liberty. 

Let me tell you what happened. Since 
June. of 1956, in just a little over 10 
months, the British Government on 
Cyprus has executed 9 young men by 
hanging. Five more are currently under 
sentence of death, three being recently 


sentenced to death. In a city the size of 


Washington, 10 times larger, that would 
be the equivalent of executing 140 high- 
school and college students in this area 
in a little over a 10-month period. We 
would be disturbed as Washingtonians 
and as United States citizens if the Brit- 
ish were here and had us as a colony and 
we found 140 patriotic-minded young 
men being executed who felt they were 
fighting for our freedom. And think of 
the fact that the last one, aged 18, exe- 
cuted on. March 14, 1957, was too proud 
even to ask personally for mercy after 
the sentence, or appeal. Maybe the Brit- 
ish feel now they are governing with too 
heavy a hand; maybe the moderate 
policy is best. 

Likewise, as I pointed out, on February 
28 the British court sentenced to death 
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3 more young men, all aged 18 to 23. 
That means at the present time there 
are five young men on Cyprus still await- 
ing execution by the British Governor, 
Sir John Harding, who relentlessly shows 
no mercy and orders them out to the 
hangman’s noose the next morning. 
When I telephoned the Governor of 
Cyprus that Wednesday afternoon, 
March 13, I said to him: “Sir John, it 
becomes your unpleasant duty to exe- 
cute him—Evagoras Pallikorides, aged 
18—in.the morning or I will educate him 
for 4 years in America. I was calling 
his attention to the terrible decision he 
had to make of saying whether he give 
me this young man and I will educate 
him for 4 years, or else he should take 
him and execute him in the morning. 
The Governor said: “Do not let senti- 
ment enter into this sort of thing.” He 
said the sentence stands. . I said, maybe 
it is better for the young man if you, as 
governor, do what I recommend rather 
than what you are saying, and let us go 
on the basis of what is best for the 
young man. 

There was a prompt refusal.. The 
young man was executed. in the morning 
in spite of the plea of our United Nations 
delegate, Ambassador Cabot Lodge, the 
previous afternoon, who sent a special 
written note of representation by hand 
to the British representatives at the 
United Nations objecting to such, hur- 
ried execution ‘being carried out on 
March 14 under a sentence of death of 
only February 25. 

Yes, in spite of the urgent request for 
further consideration made by our new 
United States Ambassador to England, 
Jock Whitney, who was then at dinner 
the evening before, with the Prime Min- 
ister. He likewise favored some post- 
ponement so that more consideration 
should be given to determine what 
should be done with this young Greek 
patriot. The young man was executed 
6 or 7 hours later by hanging on 
orders of Governor of Cyprus Sir John 
Harding without even consideration on 
appeal by the Supreme Court of Cyprus, 
or the Privy Council of Britain. 

Yes, in spite of quite several British 
officials requesting further time for con- 
sideration, the young man was executed, 
a. little too promptly perhaps, for good 
conscience. But such bloody business is 
best over quickly, when it is a young 
man without many friends, before public 
sentiment becomes too aroused. 

I want to compliment our- United 
States Department of State, particularly 
Mr. Chris Herter, Under Secretary of 
State, for his human interest, and Mr. 
Robert Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, for his courtesy and full co- 
operation. I would like to compliment 
Mr. Elbrick, who is head of the European 
desk of the State Department, for his 
prompt and courteous action. I also 
want to compliment particularly Cabot 
Lodge, who went clear out of his road 
to stop this distressing situation from 
occurring, on two occasions, at my re- 
quest. I would like to compliment our 
new Ambassador, Jock Whitney, . who 
has shown himself every inch a states- 
man and likewise a person with a real 
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heart, who took the time to make repre- 
sentations on an emergency basis when 
he was at dinner with the Prime Minis- 
ter the evening before the execution. 

If we people of the NATO countries 
can once prevail on the British to mod- 
erate the Cyprus policy to a sensible and 
reasonable humane basis, and ask the 
Cyprus rebels to go along for the time 
being so that the United Nations resolu- 
tion of February 20, 1957, can be imple- 
mented by direct negotiation of the par- 
ties concerned, under. peaceful and 
democratic procedures without further 
violence during negotiations, then we in 
the Western democracies are making 
progress. If both sides, however, retain 
this current extreme policy, with am- 
bushing of young British soldiers on one 
side, and the British Government hang- 
ing young men peremptorily, we cannot 
make progress. Of course, the rebels 
will then continue reprisal after reprisal, 
and freedom for the people of Cyprus 
continues to be repressed indefinitely un- 
til a real ‘explosion or the turn toward 
sources promising a more lenient policy 
will occur. Ill the day for Britain, Cy- 
prus, Greece, and Turkey that this oc- 
curs. 

I urge the participants on all sides to 
reconsider, and I urge the British to 


‘make a public statement promptly to 


show good faith, that they will not go 
through with the execution of five young 
men now under sentence of death on 
Cyprus, pending negotiations. 

Mr. DIXON. I would like to endorse 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Congressman FULTON, that 
have been made with reference to 
Britain’s policy in Cyprus. 


FEDERAL INSPECTION OF POULTRY 


Mr: DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 
- There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Poultry of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has been working 
religiously on a compulsory poultry-in- 
spection hill. The committee worked last 
session under the able direction of the 
gentleman from Ohio, Representative 
JAMES G. POLK, and this year under the 
effective leadership of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Representative JOHN C. 
WATTS. 

My subcommittee chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, informs me that 
work on the bill will be fairly well com- 
pleted within the next 30 days. 

The most significant and commenda- 
tory thing about this compulsory inspec- 
tion movement is that the poultry rais- 
ers and processors themselves are the 
very people who want compulsory in- 
spection. Their support is largely the 
result of the success of the present vol- 
untary program operated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. To 
this voluntary inspection system we can 
attribute much of the credit for the un- 
precedented increase in consumption of 
poultry during the last few years. 
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Recognition of the success of the vol- 
untary poultry-inspection program of 
the Department of Agriculture is becom- 
ing widespread and merits comment on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. 

I have been impressed during recent 
hearings of the Poultry and Eggs Sub- 
committee at the near-universal desire to 
keep the poultry-inspection function 
within the Department of Agriculture 
and to expand inspection by making it 
compulsory for poultry going into inter- 
state commerce. 

Last year some of the bills to make 
poultry inspection compulsory would 
have taken this function from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and placed it in 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Typical of this point of view was a 
statement of Dr. Oscar Sussman, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Association of State Pub- 
lic Health Veterinarians. In his testi- 
mony before a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, Dr. Sussman stated: 

We believe all food products should be ex- 
amined and inspected under the authority 
of an agency which is a consumer-protective 
agency in contrast to a producer-protective 
agency. 

In most instances, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is generally thought 
of, and actually is, a producer-protective 
agency. Their prime concern is with pro- 
duction and marketing. 

Health agencies and food and drug agencies, 
on the other hand, are primarily concerned 
with the protection of the consumer. 


Now, the movement to shift poultry in- 
spection to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has almost dis- 
appeared, however. There appears to be 
near universal satisfaction with the per- 
formance of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is important because our 
consumers will be protected and our poul- 
try industry, the third highest producer 
of farm income, can significantly benefit 
only if the inspection is well administered 
and the public has confidence in the in- 
spection. 
=- The three large farm organizations 
want to expand poultry inspection under 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
adopted the following resolution at its 
last annual convention in December: 


We recommend legislation to require man- 
datory imspection of poultry meat sold in 
interstate commerce to be administered and 
financed by the USDA. We further recom- 
mend that authority be given the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide the same inspec- 
tion of poultry meat sold in interstate com- 
merce upon application by State or local au- 
thorities in major consuming areas follow- 
ing hearings and adequate opportunity for 
affected parties to be heard. 


Following the testimony of Matt 
Triggs, assistant legislative director of 
the AFBF, I asked him a few questions, 
as follows: 


Mr. Dixon. Mr. Triggs, are your farmers 
fairly happy with voluntary inspection as far 
as it goes? 

Mr. Triccs. I can answer that I think by 
saying that they have been satisfied with the 
aT inspection because, of course, any 
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group that became dissatisfied with it did not 
have to participate. 

Mr. Drxon. Are they satisfied with the ad- 
ministration of it? 

Mr. Triccs. I think the answer to your 
question is yes. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you think that satisfaction 
is sufficient to bring general support for this 
further step of compulsory inspection? 

Mr. Triccs. I skipped over part of my state- 
ment in view of the time element, but maybe 
I should just kind of summarize this. This 
subject has been extensively debated since 
the hearings of this committee last summer 
by poultrymen all over the country. They 
were not all to begin with for compulsory 
inspection, but the great concensus of opin- 
ion now is, as certainly reflected by us, that 
compulsory inspection of interstate ship- 
ments and, under certain conditions, intra- 
state shipments is desirable and is in the 
interest of poultrymen. 

Mr. Drxon. And you want it under the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. Tricecs. By all means under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. At the 90th annual 
session of the National Grange, held last 
November, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“That a Federal poultry inspection system 
be established in the Poultry Branch of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
with the Secretary of Agriculture authorized 
to determine the type, character, and scope 
of inspection required to assure wholesome 
poultry products.” 


Mr. Joseph O. Parker, legislative coun- 
sel of the Grange, stated in his testimony 
on March 8: 


The voluntary poultry inspection program 
administered by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service in the Department of Agriculture is 
manned by highly trained competent person- 
nel with long experience in poultry. This 
record of poultry inspection experience and 
achievement which has been built up over 
the last quarter of a century is unequaled. 


Reuben Johnson, assistant coordinator 
of legislative services for the National 
Farmers Union, said in his testimony of 
March 6: 

It seems largely the result of growing 
sentiment in this committee and in Con- 
gress for a poultry inspection law that the 
great majority of poultry processors now 
embrace the principle of mandatory Fed- 
eral poultry inspection. We also note that 
the Department of Agriculture has again 
this year spoken strongly for such a law. 


J. O. Kumpe, member of the board of 
directors and past president of the 
Southwestern Association, whose mem- 
bership produces approximately 80 per- 
cent of the volume of broilers in 6 
Southwestern States, reported their reso- 
lution as follows: 

We favor compulsory inspection for whole- 
someness of all poultry products moving 
into interstate commerce, under the present 
Inspection and Grading Division of the 
Poultry Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, and that such inspection be 
paid from public appropriated funds. 


Charles D. Hawks, general manager of 
the Arkansas Poultry Federation, in 
testifying for compulsory inspection by 
the Department of Agriculture said: 

We are confident that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will utilize existing facilities 
with the same confidence our poultry indus- 
try has placed in them. 


_ Shirley W. Barker, director of the 
poultry department, Amalgamated Meat 
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Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North 
America, AFL-CIO, stated: 

We also note with great satisfaction that 
the Department of Agriculture has in 1956 
and today, spoken strongly and forcefully 
for this principle. 


Among various other groups the Nor- 
best Turkey Growers Association has 
indicated they want the Secretary of 
Agriculture to have jurisdiction over a 
compulsory inspection program and to 
put it in the Department where he sees 
fit. 

Although the various groups affected 
have different ideas on some details of 
the program, rarely has there been such 
fundamental unity both as to the need 
and the administrative department. 
Their testimony reveals confidence in 
and approval of the USDA’s adminis- 
tration of the poultry inspection pro- 
gram. I hope that, as soon as we can 
agree on details and report out a bill, 
Congress will act promptky for the bene- 
fit of the consuming public and our 
poultry industry. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. MEADER, for 1 hour, on Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. AucuincLoss, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. Byrd for 15 minutes today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ScHerer for March 25 through 
March 29, 1957, on account of attend- 
ance at hearings of Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Chicago, II., on 
said dates. 

Mr. Cuuporr (at the request of Mrs. 
GRANAHAN) for today and through March 
26, 1957, on account of death in family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ForaAnpD and to include a press re- 
lease and a digest of a bill. 

Mr. McGovern and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. LANKFORD and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois and to include a 
statement with reference to our national 
security. 

Mr. Mason on the subject Federal Aid 
for Public Schools and to include an arti- 
cle on the same subject by Raymond 
Moley. 

Mr. HENDERSON and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. PATMAN to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude statements and excerpts. 

Mr. Rogsion of Kentucky and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Cannon and to include a speech by 
Mr. WHITTEN. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CRAMER in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. TABER and to include a table. 

Mr. Axssitt (at the request of Mr. 
Boye) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Harrison of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. LATHAM and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ENcte (at the request of Mr. 
HALEY) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, March 25, 1957, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


638. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to facilitate 
the payment of Government checks, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. i 

639. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting a report of tort claims 
paid by the Department of Labor during the 
year ending December 31, 1956, pursuant to 
title 28, section 2673, United States Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

640. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Rose Lillian Gilbert, A-5518666, involving 
suspension of deportation under the provi- 
sions of section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952, and re- 
questing that it be withdrawn and returned 
to the jurisdiction of this Service; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

641. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, Department of the Interior, 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1955 and 
1956, pursuant to the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1955 (68 Stat. 
372), and Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1956 (69 
Stat. 149); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Third report per- 
taining to private electric utilities organized 
efforts to influence the Secretary of the In- 
terior; without amendment (Rept. No. 213). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 1045. A bill to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 214). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5538. A bill to pro- 
vide that withdrawals, reservations, or re- 
strictions of more than 5,000 acres of public 
lands of the United States for certain pur- 
poses shall not become effective until ap- 
proved by act of Congress, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
215). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Report on administration plan to 
improve congressional control of the budget; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 216). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6287. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 217). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R.6236. A bill to provide a national 
cemetery near LaFollette, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 6237. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special series of postage stamps to 
be known as wilderness preservation stamps; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6238. A bill to amend section 1292 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to appeals from interlocutory orders; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6239. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, relating 
to the mailing of obscene or crime-inciting 
matter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6240. A. bill to provide that the 
United States district judges for the dis- 
tricts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico shall have 
the same tenure of office and retirement 
rights as all other United States district 
judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 6241. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 6242. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and’ Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 6243. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce from 65 to 62 
the age at which the additional exemption 
on account of age becomes allowable in the 
case of a taxpayer or spouse who is a woman; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 6244. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically 
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depressed areas; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 6245. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special series of postage stamps 
in commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the admission of the State of Oregon to 
the Union; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6246. A bill to extend for an addi- 
tional 5 years the provisions of the act of 
September 30, 1950, entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the development of improved transport 
aircraft by providing for the operation, test- 
ing and modification thereof”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6247. A bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 26, 1949, to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to pay certain expenses in con- 
nection with the training of officers and em- 
ployees of the Department; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 6248. A bill to encourage private 
United States investment in foreign coun- 
tries by restricting the incidence of double 
taxation on taxpayers with gross income 
from sources outside the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 6249. A bill to repeal the paragraph 
of the Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, 
which authorizes the extension, reconstruc- 
tion, and replacement of the central portion 
of the United States Capitol; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H. R. 6250. A bill to equalize benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration furnished to reservists and members 
of the National Guard; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. asf 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H.R. 6251. A bill to enlarge the jurisdic- 
tion of United States commissioners in the 
trial of traffic violations on the parkways in 
the environs of the District of Columbia un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KRUEGER: 

H. R. 6252. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands by the United States required 
for the reservoir created by the construction 
of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River and for 
rehabilitation of the Indians of the Standing 
Rock Sioux Reservation in South Dakota and 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R.6253. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from the tax 
on admissions any admissions to an athletic 
game or exhibition if the proceeds therefrom 
inure exclusively to the benefit of a chari- 
table organization or institution; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. R. 6254. A bill to amend section 191 of 
title 31, United States Code, to establish pri- 
ority for debts due to the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 6255. A bill to provide for the invest- 
ment of certain funds obtained under the 
provisions of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, and to provide for the use of interest 
from such investments for scientific scholar- 
ships and fellowships for children of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R.6256. A bill to provide for assistance 
to and cooperation with States in strengthen- 
ing and improving State and local programs 
for the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. R. 6257. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place horseshoes on the free Iist; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request): 

H. R. 6258. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 6259. A bill to amend the act known 
as the “District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1937,” approved August 17, 1937; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. R. 6260. A bill to authorize the State 
of Illinois and the Metropolitan Sanitary 
District of Greater Chicago, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Army to 
test, on a 3-year basis, the effect of inereas- 
ing the diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan into the Illinois Waterway, to regulate 
the flow of the Illinois River at Pekin, Ill., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 6261. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special series of postage stamps 
in commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the admission of the State of Oregon to 
the Union; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6262. A bill to provide that veterans 
may accrue educational benefits under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 and Public Law 894, 81st Congress, 
until individuals may no longer be inducted 
for training and service in the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 6263. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special series of postage stamps 
in commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the admission of the State of Oregon 
to the Union; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. R. 6264. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H.R. 6265. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 6266. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide that upon application there- 
for, real property donated to the United 
States by any State or political subdivision 
which is surplus to the United States shall 
be returned to such State or political sub- 
division; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 6267. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain vessels to Turkey for use in the 
coastwise trade of Turkey; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

* By Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina: 

H. R. 6268. A bill to require that all agree- 
ments and understandings respecting the 
importation of foreign goods, entered into 
with foreign countries or their citizens, shall 
be reduced to writing and made public; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. R. 6269. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 202) to provide dona- 
tions of surpius food commodities to State 
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and local penal institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R.6270. A bill to establish dates for 
celebrating certain public legal holidays; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 6271. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 6272. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special series of postage stamps 
in commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the admission of the State of Oregon to 
the Union; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. R. 6273. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 6274. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall accept title to 
Grant’s Tomb in New York, N. Y., and main- 
tain it as the General Grant National 
Memorial; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6287. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to exercise, for a 
limited period of time, certain emergency 
controls with respect to the distribution and 
use of poliomyelitis vaccine; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BREEDING: 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution to investi- 
gate the advisability of establishing national 
monuments in certain areas of the State of 
Kansas; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 283. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. Res. 211. Resolution to authorize and 
direct the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to conduct an investiga- 
tion and study of the effects of widespread 
abandonment of railroad passenger service 
in the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. McINTOSH: Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 24, adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Michigan, protesting the 
proposed revision of official standards for 
wheat promulgated under the authority of 
the United States Grain Standards Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 22, 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan, February 25, 1957, requesting Con- 
gress to issue a special commemorative stamp 
in the honor of the Diamond Anniversary 
of the Knights of Columbus; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation already 
introduced providing for a $200 million loan 
fund for the purpose of inducing industry 
to locate on or near Indian reservations, 
which would provide consistent and suitable 
employment to Indian citizens, and alleviate 
the vast amount of unemployment among the 
Indian people; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


a 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as fellows: 


By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 6275. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Schager; to the Committee om the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 6276. A bill for the relief of Tran 
Dinh Khe; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6277. A bill for the relief of Mario 

Gargaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLT (by request): 

H. R. 6278. A bill for the relief of June 
Beatrice Simmons Hightower Darling (nee 
Arron) alias Lewis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 6279. A bill for the relief of Hebbani 
Krishnamurthi Jairaj; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 6280. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Luides Afonso; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6281. A bill for the relief of Hercules 
Glikas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. R. 6282. A bill for the relief of the for- 
mer shareholders and debenture-note hold- 
ers of the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana 
corporation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 6283. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gor- 
don D. Hoople, Dr. David W. Brewer, and the 
estate of the late Dr. Iri H. Blaisdell; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEMINSET: 

H. R. 6284. A bill for the relief of Joseph G. 
Choquette; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 6285, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ping 
Ying Chang Tai, her daughter Nora Pi-Yen 
Tai, and her son Yuan Fhing Tai; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6286. A bill for the relief of Frantisek 

Hanisko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


154. Mr. HALE presented a petition of the 
Spokane Public Forum, Spokane, Wash., rela- 
tive to going on record as being opposed to 
all advertising on our highways, and calling 
upon the State for legislation prohibiting 
this manner of offensive advertising on the 
highways, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Relief for Southern Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Tuesday 
last I had the privilege of appearing be- 
fort the Johnston subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, along 
with a group of farmers and agricultural 
leaders from Alabama. We endeavored 
to emphasize the fact that Alabama 
and the rest of the South are presently 
in the grips of a farm depression of far- 
reaching proportions, and that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to provide relief for 
our farmers, who are so hard hit by de- 
pressed farm prices and reduced cotton 
acreage allotments. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the statement I made þe- 
fore the subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HILL BEFORE THE 
SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, MARCH 
12, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the op- 
portunity afforded me and my fellow Ala- 
bamians to appear before you in support of 
pending measures to relieve the hardships 
suffered by so many of our farmers as a 
result of inequities in our existing acreage- 
allotment program for cotton. We are for- 
tunate in having with us today agricultural 
leaders from Alabama who, because they have 
worked and lived with the problem, are inti- 
mately acquainted with the tragic circum- 
stances confronting the Alabama cotton 
farmer. These outstanding leaders will give 
you a firsthand account of the effects on 
the Alabama cotton farmer and our agri- 
cultural communities of the acreage-allot- 
ment program as it is being administered 
under existing law. 

It is appalling to me that our farm people, 
whose prosperity is basic to the prosperity 
of the Nation and constitute 13.2 percent 
of the national population receive only 6.3 
percent of the national income—less than 
one-half their proportionate share. While 
corporate and personal income, take-home 
pay and buying power of other segments of 
the population continue to rise to new 
peaks, the standard of living of our farmers 
grows steadily worse. While corporation 
profits in 1956 jumped 47 percent over the 
annual average for 1947-49, while divi- 
dends increased 69 percent and interest 93 
percent in the same period, the farmers’ total 
net income fell 25 percent. 

These unhappy facts cannot be regarded 
as mere statistical data, for they can be 
translated into the practical realities of stark 
tragedy for thousands of men, women, and 
children whose hopes and aspirations for a 
decent standard of living are inseparably 
tied to the soil. I am sure that our friends 
who are here today can graphically portray 
the disheartening and desolate prospects the 
future promises, if we do not improve our 
farm program, particularly the administra- 
tion of acreage allotments under present law. 


In many States, as in my home State of 
Alabama, cotton is still the No. 1 cash crop. 
The sharp reduction in acreage allotments 
over the past few years adversely affects all 
cotton farmers but most gravely jeopardizes 
the economic position of two groups. 

The first group consists of those farmers 
who followed the advice of farm leaders and 
the policy of Congress and diversified and 
voluntarily reduced their cotton acreage. 
With the decline in the prices of livestock 
and other crops to which they have diverted 
they are now being penalized and in many 
instances driven off their farms for carrying 
out the very agricultural reforms Congress 
declared were necessary to strengthen their 
economic position and that of the Nation. 

The second group is composed of small 
farmers whose cotton acreage has been re- 
duced to the point of virtually destroying 
their ability to get credit to carry on their 
farming operations. Many such farmers in 
Alabama and throughout the South are be- 
ing forced to leave their farms, only to swell 
the rolls of the unemployed in our towns and 
cities. 

The situation presents a most serious na- 
tional problem that must be dealt with by 
Congress immediately. We are forced to 
realize that when one large economic group— 
such as the cotton farmer—suffers, all of us 
suffer. The depressed income and the re- 
duced purchasing power of our farm people 
are inevitably passed along to industry and 
business in the form of reduced demand for 
consumer goods and loss of sales. The re- 
sults are curtailed production, unemploy- 
ment and a weakening of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. Great depressions have had their þe- 
ginning in depressed farm prices. 

The measures Senator SPARKMAN and I are 
sponsoring do not propose a permanent solu- 
tion to the farm problem. They are in the 
nature of stopgap measures pending enact- 
ment of long-range remedies, but they will 
provide emergency relief for our cotton 
farmer by preventing a decrease in the acre- 
age allotment of his main cash crop and by 
removing the penalties now imposed on an 
individual farmer because of the failure of 
his fellow farmers to plant their allotted 
quota of cotton. 

If America is to continue to build her 
strength and her greatness, we must make 
the fruits of our labors available to all. The 
American farmer still continues_to do his 
job courageously and to sustain us by pro- 
viding us, at great sacrifice to himself, with 
the food and fiber necessary to life itself, and 
yet during the years between 1947-49 and 
1956, 900,000 farm families were forced to 
leave their farms and their homes. 

Despite the heroic efforts of our farmers 
to provide for the Nation, its welfare and 
its strength, and despite their love for their 
soil and their way of life, their love of living 
close to nature and nature’s God, today we 
behold the sad spectacle of millions of our 
finest and best citizens driven by the specter 
of poverty and economic oppression from 
their land and their heritage. 

The annals of human history record indeli- 
bly the rise, the degeneration and internal 
decay, and eventual fall of nations and civili- 
zations. Let us not forget that the farm 
homes of America have given us the great 
reservoir of the manners and the spirit and 
of the moral and spiritual values that have 
preserved the vigor of our Nation and the 
foundations of our freedom and our enter- 
prise. Indeed, America’s greatness has been 
builded not alone upon material wealth, but 


far more importantly upon the initiative, 
the independence, and the love of God that 
have flown from the farm homes of America 
into the warp and woof of the Nation’s life. 
To forsake our farmers now is to forsake our 
priceless legacy, the fountainhead of our 
strength and of our continued greatness. 

We must extend to the American farmer 
understanding, not indifference; faith, not 
cynicism; action, not promises. The ques- 
tion is: Can we afford not to come to his 
rescue? For if we fail him we shall fail our 
America, 


The Middle East Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have read with interest an article by 
Walter Lippmann in this morning’s 
Washington Post, which was inserted in 
the Record by the majority leader. It 
was an excellent discussion of the prob- 
lems facing us in the Middle East. I ask 
unanimous request to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a brief part of a 
talk I gave in Everett, Mass., last Sunday 
evening, March 17, which summarizes 
my own thinking on this important 
problem. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As Americans, we believe in keeping our 
word to each other. We believe that the 
United States, as a Nation, should keep its 
word to other nations. We stand for this 
not only because we want our country to 
deal with the rest of the world in an hon- 
orable manner of which we can be proud, 
but also because it is the only way in which 
progress can be made toward the friendly 
relationships between nations which are 
essential to world peace. 

We joined in the United Nations. Under 
its charter we agreed not to join in military 
aggression. That is the reason we refused 
to join with or support England, France, and 
Israel last fall when those nations attacked 
Egypt. We had given our word to the 
United Nations that we would not support 
armed aggression, and we considered the at- 
tack on Egypt to be armed aggression. 

When the United Nations called upon Eng- 
land, France, and Israel to withdraw from 
Egyptian territory, they did so. This was 
honorable and commendable. 

We are still faced with the problem of 
making the armistice stick until a final 
peace settlement can be worked out for the 
Middle East. That’s going to take time. We 
all know it. Now today we are under obli- 
gation to the community of free nations to 
see that Egypt lives up to her responsibilities. 
We must be as firm with Egypt as we were 
with England, France, and Israel. It is my 
personal belief that the Suez Canal should 
be opened to the ships of all nations, in- 
cluding Israel; that Israel and all other na- 
tions should have the right to use the Gulf 
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of Aqaba; and that the Gaza Strip must not 
be used as a base for attacks on Israel. 

We must progress toward these objectives 
by persuasive and diplomatic action and by 
any other legitimate means available to us. 

The real enemy in the Middle East is So- 
viet Russia. We want to make clear to Rus- 
sia, and those who may be inclined to turn 
toward Russia, that we intend to do our 
utmost to gain a permanent peace in the 
world, and that we are trying as hard as 
we can to turn the faces of many nations, 
whose people want freedom, toward the 
West. 


Federal Budget Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
once again I have found it helpful to 
contact the people of the 15th District of 
Ohio, with regard to vital issues which 
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are before the Congress. Through the 


‘medium of a questionnaire I am asking 


my constituents to give me the benefit 
of their thinking on several issues. 
Their responses will be helpful to me 
and my colleagues in guiding us to a de- 
cision on these important subjects. 

The current budget is a subject 
which has received widespread public- 
ity throughout the Nation. Many of my 
constituents are becoming more aware 
of the magnitude of our expensive Gov- 
ernment. As an added feature of my 
questionnaire I have included a break- 
down of the current budget and have 
asked that my constituents express 
themselves on any part of it, whether 
they feel that the individual items be re- 
tained, reduced, or eliminated. 

The questionnaire is as follows: 


FEDERAL BUDGET QUESTIONNAIRE 


Much dissatisfaction with high Federal 
expenditures has been expressed since the 
budget recommendations for fiscal year 
1958 (July 4, 1957-June 30, 1958) were pre- 
sented to Congress in January. On this 
page is a brief outline of approximate ex- 
penditures recommended. If you care to 
comment, please indicate your feeling about 
these programs. 


I. Major national security items ($43,335,000,000—60.3 percent): 
Purchase of aircraft, ships, guided missiles, and other military equipment 


($12,273,000,000) 


Reduce |Eliminate 


Pay and support of military personnel ($10,524,000,000) 
Operation and maintenance of military equipment and facilities ($9,598,- 


Foreign aid (economic and technical development) ($1,833,000,000) 
Export-Import Bank loans to assist United States industries in foreign 


markets ($243,000,000 
Conduct of foreign affairs ($194,000,000 


Aviation ($465,000,000) 
Water transportation ($420,000,000) 


Postal Service ($58,000,000) 
Highways ($42,000,000) 


Soil bank ($1,293,000,000) 


YV. Natural resources ($1,538,000,000—2.1 percent. 


River basin development and public power ($992,000,000)_.........-......_]_-------- 
Forests, public lands, and Indian lands ($263,000,000) 
National parks and fish and wildlife ($137,000,000) 


Minerals ($99,000,000) 


VI, pot oe welfare ($3,538,000,000—4.9 percent) 
Promotion of public health $606,000,000) 
Promotionof education ($534,000,000 ) 
Labor and manpower services ($400,000,000 


General p urpose research, libraries and museums ($111,000,000) 

School-lunch program, vocational rehabilitation and others ($203,000,000) 
VII. Veterans services and benefits ($5,027,000,000—7 percent) 

Compensation and pensions ($3,103,000,000)...-----------.---------------- 


Hospitals and medical care ($836,000 
Education and training ($757,000,000 


Insurance and indemnities ($42,000,000) 


VIII. General government ($1,451 ,060,000—2 percent) 
Financial management ($519,000,000) 


through the retirement of the principal. 


Civil defense and disaster aids ($168,000,000) ---- 


c assistance (payments to States to aidneedy persons) ($1,684,000,000) 


‘ag hiia 


) 
Foreign information and exchange activities ($174,000,000) 
III. Commerce and housing ($1,748,000,000—2.4 percent): 


een es ee es eee 


Housing and community development ($438,000,000) 


General aids to business and other ($157,000,000) 
IV, Agriculture and agricultural resources ($4,965,000,000—6.9 percent): 
Farm price supports and related programs ($2,490,000,000) 


Agricultural land and water resources ($366,009,000) 
Farm ownership and operation loans ($271,000,000) 
Rural electrification and rural telephone loans ($265,000,000) 
Research and other agricultural services ($280,000,000 


General resource surveys and other ($47,000,000) 


Veterans unemployment and loan guarantee benefits ($110,000,000) 


Other services and administrative costs ($179,000,00u) 


This figure represents a fixed debt and is not subject to change except 
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Address by Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
Before Methodist Leaders in Social 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
delivered by me on March 19, 1957, before 
the national meeting of Methodist Lead- 
ers in Social Action. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
NATIONAL MEETING OF METHODIST LEADERS 
IN SOCIAL ACTION, Marcu 19, 1957 


My friends, it is a notable and memorable 
experience for me to address the social action 
leaders of the Methodist Church, and I have 
accepted your invitation to come here today 
with pleasure, but also with some trepida- 
tion. 

It is more to be expected, and is perhaps 
more natural, for social action leaders of a 
church to speak to practicing politicians 
about their obligations to the moral stand- 
ards of Christianity, and to social welfare, 
than for a politician to speak to churchmen 
about the obligations of the church to polit- 
ical life. 

Yet it is well to keep in mind that the 
foundation of American government is essen- 
tially a religious one, and that its basis and 
its objective are as well known, and some- 
times better known, to the practitioners of 
government as to the clergy. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights are religious documents. 
They are grounded in the doctrine of natural 
rights, a doctrine which holds that freedom 
of thought and conscience are inherent in all 
people wherever born, regardless of the form 
of government under which they live. It is 
the heritage of Americans that our Govern- 
ment was founded and organized for the 
explicit purpose of protecting and furthering 
these natural rights. 

Few who enter American political life, and 
particularly the Congress of the United 
States, can fail to gain a greater appreciation 
of the purposes of the framers of the Con- 
stitution as a result of their political partici- 
pation. The general-welfare clause, which 
empowers Congress to legislate to promote 
the general welfare, is the heart and soul 
of the Constitution, and of the American sys- 
tem of government. It was put best by Lin- 
coln when he described it as the legitimate 
object of government “to do for the people 
what needs to be done, but which they can- 
not by individual effort do at all, or do so 
well, for themselves.” This definition has 
been attacked even today by many in the 
party of Lincoln who have not even caught up 
to the Great Emancipator, much less with 
modern Republicanism. But the people, in 
election after election, have fulfilled the defi- 
nition of Lincoln’s, because they know that 
it is the means whereby the true wealth 
and value of America can be realized. And 
that true wealth is our human wealth. It 
is the wealth we have in the hearts, minds, 
and talents of nearly 170 million people. In 
our Declaration of Independence it is writ- 
ten that governments are instituted among 
men to obtain the objectives of life, liberty, 
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and pursuit of happiness. These are objec- 
tives of the mind and spirit and not of mate- 
rial wealth only, and it is to their realization 
that our best efforts must be dedicated, 
relying on the superb instrument of the 
American Constitution and its general-wel- 
fare clause to do it. 

I have dwelt at some length on the philo- 
sophic foundation of American Government 
because it is an important preface to what 
I want to say about the obligation and re- 
sponsibility of the individual who seeks to 
carry out the objective of government by 
entering politics. 


THE OBLIGATION OF AN ELECTED OFFICIAL 


The historic writings of most of our con- 

stitutional fathers, such as Thomas Jefier- 
son, George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Adams, John Dickinson, Robert 
Morris, and James Madison, all show that 
they did not believe that the elected repre- 
sentatives of free people serve as hired men 
of political parties and political machines, 
but held their offices as the servants of a 
free people. 
- Our Founding Fathers set up a represent- 
ative republican form of government which 
placed the ethical duty upon the shoulders 
of the representatives of a free people in a 
parliamentary body to act on the basis of 
the facts, to keep faith with the truth, and 
to stand up against a temporary wave of 
public opinion that is characterized by an 
emotional reaction to propaganda, misrep- 
resentations, and unsound public policy. 

Edmund Burke put this principle of 
representation in eloquent language when 
he said in his great speech to the electors 
of Bristol on November 3, 1774: “It ought to 
be the happiness and glory of a representa- 
tive to live in the strictest union, the closest 
correspondence, and the most unreserved 
communication with his constituents. But 
this unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, 
his enlightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set 
of men living. These he does not derive 
from your pleasure; no, nor from -the law. 
and the constitution. They. are. a. trust 
from providence, for the abuse of which he 
is deeply answerable: Your ‘representative 
owes you, not -his industry only, but ‘his 
judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving 


you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion.. To 


deliver an opinion is the right of alb men; 
that of constituents is a weighty and re- 
spectable opinion, which a representative. 
ought always most seriously to consider. 
But authoritative instructions; mandates 
issued, which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue 
for, though contrary to the clearest convic- 
tion of his judgment and conscience * * * 
these are things uterly unknown to the laws 
of this land, and which arise from a. funda-. 
mental mistake of the whole order and 
tenor of our constitution.” 

Let me assure you that keeping faith with 
that basic principle of representative gov- 
ernment many times is not the best way to 
make political friends and influence your 
political party.- Yet I hold to the view that 
unless one keeps faith with that principle 
he will, time and time again, sell his con- 
stituents short in the matter of standards 
and values. Why do I say that? I say it 
because frequently public opinion is wrong, 
frequently public opinion is based upon 
misrepresentation, misinformation, and mis- 
understanding of the facts. One of the 
obligations of statesmanship, as I.see the 
problem, is to sit in the Congress of the 
United States and exercise an honest inde- 
pendence of judgment on the merits of issues 
in accordance with the facts as one sees 
them and vote accordingly, even though at 
the time a wave of public opinion in one’s 
State and throughout the country seems to 
hold a contrary point of view. 
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However, if one is right on the facts and 
will keep faith with his duty of political 
leadership, he need have no fear as to what 
the final decision of the people will be once 
they come to understand the facts which 
form the basis of their representative’s vote 
and action. 

To you churchmen, let me urge you to 
remember to watch out for the officeholder 
who is afraid to be defeated. Watch out for 
the politician who thinks that his reelection 
is more important than the public interest. 
Watch out for the politician who scratches 
your back, tells you he agrees with you on 
every controversial issue. I say watch out 
for him because he has ceased to be your 
true representative. It is this type of repre- 
sentation in public office that is weakening 
standards of government because it consti- 
tutes placing politics above principle. It 
makes a virtue out of political expediency 
and a liability out of intellectual honesty. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


Having discussed the role of government as 
an instrument of the natural aspirations of 
man, and the role of the politician, as I see 
it, in a government established to promote 
those aspirations, I would like to talk a 
little about the role of the church and of 
religious leaders in American politics. 

The pulpit has many uses. It can be used 
to exhort the individual listener to mend his 
ways in order to gain salvation; or to explain 
the word of God; or to relate the Judeo- 
Christian ethic to our political and social 
lives. 

I am principally concerned here with the 
latter use of the pulpit, and I take it that 
you are met here primarily to examine this 
relationship. 

As I see it, the greatest contribution that 
the clergy, particularly those individuals con- 
cerned with the social-welfare challenge of 
Christianity; can make to American politics 
is to view with a -critical and even ruthless 
judgment the two elements I have dis- 
cussed—the extent to which a program or 
policy of a party or an administration fur- 
thers the general welfare of the American 
people, and the extent to which our repre- 
sentatives at all levels of government fulfill 
their responsibility to providence and to the 
people they represent to be guided by the 
dictates of conscience and not by the pres- 
sures of expediency. 

As a student of history, I am obliged to 
say that in all American history we have 
seldom had an era when so little of that 
kind of judgment was being used. Today, 
the press, the political commentators in all 
mediums of communication, the intellectual 
leadership of most walks of life, have vir- 
tually rolled over and played dead for the 
most colossal publicity campaign of all time. 

A conscientious, critical, constructive dis- 
cussion of Government policies, both foreign 
and domestic, is almost absent from the Na- 
tion’s press. The voice that calls for de- 
liberation and analysis of a life or death 
issue such as confronts us in the Middle 
East is shouted down on grounds that a ter- 
rible emergency exists, one that will not per- 
mit the elected Representatives of the peo- 
ple to find out the purposes and possible 
consequences of the policy, though one that 
apparently does not preclude a Bermuda 
cruise on the part of the Chief Executive who 
has asked for and received an abdication by 
Congress of its responsibility to participate 
in decisions involving war or peace. 

The Eisenhower administration, and the 
President himself, have enjoyed an immunity 
from critical appraisal almost unknown in 
American history. I fear for the conse- 
quences of this renunciation of responsibility 
on the part of American intellectual and 
spiritual leaders. I fear for it because we 
are no longer in an age when a wrong or 
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mistaken policy can be reversed and what 
was lost reclaimed. Today, when a foreign 
policy goes awry, we wake up one morning 
faced with the awful prospect of annihila- 
tion, as we were last October when a situa- 
tion in the Suez area that we were told 
never looked brighter, suddenly erupted into 
war. We got off easy that time. The price 
we paid for allowing the administration to 
run our foreign affairs for 4 years without 
a searching debate from the press—and from 
Congress—was £ small one, compared to what 
it could have been, and to what it may well 
be the next time. 

At home, a natural resources policy that 
puts a premium on private profit instead of 
on the full development of the common 
heritage of the people in their river basins 
means a permanent loss of that heritage, to 
ourselves and to future generations. 

A failure of government to provide the 
money needed for good schools means a 
future generation of American citizens 
whose needs and abilities are underde- 
veloped, and that is a far more serious 
social loss than even the economic loss of 
an underdeveloped river basin. I would 
even submit that the clergy of America 
who have traditionally been the custodians 
of the principle that education of the com- 
mon people is the first obligation of a Chris- 
tian community, have no more compelling 
duty than to demand that out of the great 
material wealth of the country, we provide 
for the common education. We are not doing 
it now. We are shortchanging our boys and 
girls with half-day classes, with a shortage 
of qualified teachers that deprives our chil- 
dren of the attention to their individual 
problems which they deserve. Right now, 
there are at least 840,000 children attending 
school part time because we have not pro- 
vided them with enough teachers and with 
adequate school facilities. : 

- This:school situation is a disgrace to Amer- 
ica—a disgrace to the Nation that founded 
compulsory public education as the best 
means of achieving the moral and spiritual 
improvement of its people. It is a disgrace 
to any society of our material means and our 
professed beliefs in education.. Yet we have 
tolerated it for nearly 10 years, and we have 
aecepted excuses and delays in the place of 
action. s } 

When the first ordinance for compulsory - 
education at public expense was issued in 
Massachusetts in 1649, it was expressly for 
the purpose of thwarting the lures of “Ye ~ 
olde Deluder, Satan.” Our language today 
would be more sophisticated, but our: belief 
in education as the sine qua non of democ- 
racy and of the betterment of the individual 
remains the same. 

Yet I have found little disposition on the 
part of the clergy generally to draw the issue 
with those who are responsible for our fail- 
ure in the field of education. I have found 
little disposition on the part of the clergy, or 
of American spiritual and intellectual lead- 
ership as a whole, to insist that the present 
administration return to the fundamental 
objective of our Government, namely, the 
promotion of the general welfare. 

What I do see is a blind, uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the trappings of spirituality in 
place of the substance of moral responsi- 
bility in high office. The personal activities 
of the President and his associates are of 
no concern to me, but what is of concern 
to me is what I regard as their failure to 
promote the interest of the American peo- 
ple of today and tomorrow, and their policy 
of giving to the public ostentation and dis- 
play instead of concrete performance of pub- 
lic duty. The clergy has, I believe, been as 
ready as any other group—and I regret to 
say this—to accept this unworthy substitute. 
It has, generally speaking, accepted the form 
without demanding the substance of ethical 
behavior in public office. 
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It has done this with regard to the pro- 
grams and policies of government, and it 
has done so with regard to the obligation of 
individuals who hold public Office. 

The duty of the elected representative of 
the people as it was visualized by Burke 
and by the framers of the Constitution is 
on the defensive. The candidate or office- 
holder who defies the steamroller of the 
publicity campaign because his mind and 
conscience tell him that the public interest 
lies in another direction finds himself re- 
garded not a hero in the cause of duty to 
his conscience but as an obstructor who 
must be silenced or removed as soon as pos- 
sible. Like the simple man of the fairy tale 
who tried to point out that the emperor 
really had on no clothes at all, he becomes 
a pariah to a domineering political leader- 
ship and to its idolatrous followers. The 
test of a candidate for public office today, 
and of the fitness of an incumbent, is too 
often the measure of his kinship to the cur- 
rent political administration, rather than 
the measure of his kinship to his conscience. 

More so than any other social group, ex- 
cepting possibly only the press, the reli- 
gious leadership of America has an obliga- 
tion to serve the political truth. Not just the 
truth that is found by application of the 
mind to a problem, but to the truth which 
holds that the mind of man is responsible 
to God. Truth is the hardest of all masters. 
It requires ceaseless mental activity, and 
perhaps that is the principal reason why it 
has attracted few disciples. But, it also re- 
quires that the individual mind be honored 
for devotion to principle and to conscience, 
even when that devotion leads to another 
conclusion from our own. 

In September of 1862, President Lincoln 
was wrestling with one of the most momen- 
tous decisions of American history, the issue 
of emancipation, when a delegation repre- 
senting the religious denominations of Chi- 
cago called on him to ask that he proclaim 
emancipation. His reply was as follows: “I 
am approached with the most opposite opin- 
ions and advice, and that by religious men 
who are equally certain that they represent 
the divine will. I am sure that either the 
one or the other class is mistaken in that 
belief, and perhaps in some respects both. 
I hope it will not be irreverent for me to say 
that if it is probable that God would reveal 
His will to others on a point so connected 
with my duty it might be supposed he would 
reveal it directly to me; for, unless I am 
more deceived in myself than I often am, it 
is my earnest desire to know the will of 
providence in this matter.” 

I know of no test for a political candidate 
more in keeping with the Christian ethic 
than the test of his adherence to his own 
conviction and conscience and his refusal to 
accept another’s judgment in place of his 
own. The church, and its religious leaders, 
ought to insist upon that adherence, just as 
it ought to insist upon political platforms 
and policies that will promote the general 
public interest. Its role in political life 
ought to be to expose cant and hypocrisy, 
no matter in what area of government it is 
found or by whom practiced. Its contribu- 
tion must be to hold before the American 
people the moral objectives of our society, 
and to measure political programs against 
those objectives. It must not hesitate to 
speak out against policies that are a denial 
of the general weifare, nor to advocate those 
that expand human freedom and activity. 

It must also demand that our officeholders 
keep themselves free from political dictation 
by economic pressures or political bosses. 
It.must awaken voters to the fundamental 
concept of representative government which 
requires that an elected official keep faith 
with his own judgment and conscience. 

A social action group of a church must 
constantly turn a searching light upon gov- 
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ernmental affairs at all levels. More so than 
even our media of political expression and in- 
formation, the church must give a standard 
and a direction to governmental policy. 
Without the guidance of spiritual and moral 
leadership, any government—regardless of its 
form—will founder, our own no less than 
any other. If the church does not perform 
this function, I know of no other institu- 
tion that will. 

The American Nation must continue to be 
guided by the spiritual and moral values of 
Christianity, no less now than -when it was 
founded. Your group has made a notable 
contribution in that direction, one that I 
hope will be expanded and developed in the 
future, for without the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God as our guide, the forms 
of government lose all meaning and vitality. 

To hold this guide before us is what I re- 
gard as your mission in political life. It has 
been indigenous to American politics in 
varying degrees since colonial days, but today 
it is in eclipse. The future of America and 
oz the American people depends upon the 
extent to which it can be brought back as 
the focal point of our Government and 
politics. 


Remedy for the Corn Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 11, 1957, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. POLK] and I joined 
in transmitting to Members of the House 
of Representatives a statement of rea- 
sons why our companion bills, H. R. 4555 
and H. R. 4589, should be passed. The 
bills were designed to permit corn farm- 
ers to use either 1 of the 2 options on 
which they voted last December to bring 
supply into balance with demand. The 
letter of transmittal and the statement 
follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Attached is a brief 
statement on the corn situation. It urges 
you to support this Tuesday, March 12, a 
bipartisan compromise introduced by Mr. 
HARRISON, Republican, of Nebraska, and Mr. 
Pork, Democrat, of Ohio (H. R. 4555 and 
H. R. 4589). 

It permits corn farmers to use either of 
the two options voted on last December 
to help adjust corn production. 

It does not increase costs over the options 
offered corn farmers by the 1956 act. 

It provides a 1957 minimum national base 
acreage for corn similar to the minimums 
now in effect for cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and some types of tobacco. 

It can be put into effect with a minimum 
of administrative difficulty since it uses the 
same notices to farmers that were used last 
December in the referendum. 

It is only for 1 year—i1957. 

It will substantially increase participa- 
tion in adjustment programs to reduce corn 
production. 

It will help stabilize livestock, dairy, and 
poultry product prices. . 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT D. HARRISON. 
JAMES G. POLK. 
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H. R. 4555 by Mr. Harrison, Republican, 
Nebraska, and H. R. 4589, by Mr. POLK, Demo- 
crat, Ohio, companion bills, should be passed. 

1. They permit corn farmers to use 
either 1 of the 2 options on which they 
voted last December to bring supply into- 
balance with demand. This gives the farm- 
ers the option of (1) staying within the 37.3 
million corn allotment with price support of 
at least $1.36 per bushel or (2) staying 
within the 51 million acre soil bank base 
with price support of $1.31 per bushel with 
the requirement that an acreage of cropland 
equal to 15 percent of the base be put into 
the soil bank. This soil bank acreage cannot 
be harvested or grazed. This is exactly what 
the corn farmers were offered in the Decem- 
ber 1956 corn referendum for the 1957 pro- 
gram. Sixty-one and five-tenths percent 
said they preferred the 51-million-acre-soil- 
bank base with lower supports; 38.5 percent 
said they preferred the 87-million-acre-corn 
allotments with higher supports. The law re- 
quired a 6624 majority vote to put the soil 
bank base approach into effect. Since only 
61.5 percent favored this, the present law 
forces the program back to the old dis- 
credited allotment program favored by the 
minority (38.5 percent). The effect is to 
allow the minority to deprive the majority 
of the kind of a program they prefer. The 
program favored by the majority will get 
more adjustment for the money spent. A 
combination of the old and new approach, 
which these bills provide, authorizes a pro- 
gram to obtain more participation in adjust- 
ing corn production in 1957. 

2. They do not increase the cost in 1957 
of the price-support and soil-bank programs 
over the options which were offered to corn 
farmers by the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

3. This is not special privilege for corn in 
relation to other basic commodities since cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and some types of 
tobacco have minimum allotments. Corn - 
does not havea minimum. These minimums 
permit payments to farmers for price-support 
and soil-bank participation which otherwise 
would not be made. Wheat farmers this year 
would be cut from 55 million acres to 12.4 
million acres except for the minimium na- 
tional allotment. Likewise cotton would 
be cut from 17.6 to 3.9 million acres this 
year. It is unreasonable for the law to 
deny corn a similar minimum and require 
an acreage cut from 56 million to 37 million 
in 1 year. In the past, acreage taken out of 
basic crops has been devoted to the produc- 
tion of feed grains which has substantially 
contributed to the lower acreage allotment 
for corn which is holding down on corn par- 
ticipation in the production-adjustment pro- 
grams. This will help correct the situation 
without giving special privileges to corn 
farmers. 

4, Farmers have their allotment notices 
under these programs so that administrative 
actions to put the programs into effect would 
be the very smallest possible. This would be 
the quickest way to put a workable program 
into effect. 

5. They are for 1 year only. 

6. This legislation would result in a‘ sub- 
stantial reduction in corn production in 1957. 
This will help stabilize livestock, dairy, and 
poultry product prices. 

7. This will help solve the corn problem 
this year and as soon as the legislation passes 
we can get to work this year on the bigger 
problem of balancing feed supplies of all 
kinds with demands. This latter problem is 
too big to attempt to solve before corn-plant- 
ing time. It involves not only corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, and rye, but also hay, 
protein feed, byproduct feed, synthetic feed, 
and pasture. “` Likewise it involves the whole 
theory and’ application of the price-support 
and adjustment programs for the so-called 
basic commodities. : 
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8. It permits both the majority and mi- 
nority of the corn farmers'to have the kind 
of programs they believe are most desirable. 

9. Attached is a list of how each State 
voted in the referendum. 


Percent Percent 
favoring favoring 
State soil-bank acreage 

program | allotment 

program 
83.6 16.4 
59.6 40.4 
88.4 11.6 
85.9 14.1 
80. 8 19.2 
74.6 25. 4 
59. 5 40.5 
51.7 48.3 
87.2 12.8 
67.2 32.8 
75.0 25.0 
23. 6 76.4 
47.8 53. 2 
50.0 50.0 
80.7 19.3 
78.8 21.2 
28. 5 71.5 
71.3 28.7 
Pennsylvania_...-...-..-...-- 73.9 26.1 
Sout Dakow.-c.-2 552-6 o 27.0 73.0 
Tennessee 2225S ta 86.9 13.1 
ADA a a LII MENER G a AA cobs ccoe cece 50.9 49.1 

West: Virginia... sc_5..2555---- 94.6 5. 
WAGERS Sone nancccamshm 55.0 45.0 
PROG VOE ANOA SN E PAE aeS 61.5 38. 5 


Department of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
‘to the unanimous consent request that I 
received, I am submitting an extension 
of my remarks in the Recorp with refer- 
ence to the bill for making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor and 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. I hope that this 
might have the earnest consideration of 
all the Members of the House. 

We had a great to-do here last week 
over a resolution submitted by my es- 
teemed colleague and friend, Chairman 
Cannon of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

At the same time that this Cannon 
resolution recognized that this House 
“must, in the public interest, make sub- 
stantial reductions in the President’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1958,” it asked 
our President to show us how to do our 
work. 

And the President, quite properly, 
tossed the Cannon resolution back-in our 
laps. 

Now that we have disposed of it, I 
think it is about time that we stopped 
fussing and finagling and settled down 
to our job of examining this budget. It 
is only fair to point out that so far this 
year this House has demonstrated that 
it does know how to cut an Executive 
budget in a great bipartisan effort. 

If we do not do it this year and we 
approve the Executive budget as sub- 
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mitted, we will have increased the spend- 
ing authority of the Federal Government 
by $16 billion in the last 3 years. 

All of us are familiar with the way 
Federal spending grows. Every year the 
appropriations for the departments, 
agencies, and bureaus of the vast Federal 
establishment are upped—most of them 
a little, and some by large amounts. And 
when we are dealing with billions, in- 
creases of hundreds of thousands or a 
million dollars are not too striking. 

But I submit, gentlemen, that the over- 
all impact is shocking if we look at the 
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items percentagewise. Ihave been mak- 
ing some comparisons of the spending 
proposals in this new budget we are con- 
sidering with actual expenditure author- 
izations in fiscal 1955. 

The percentage increases gave me a 
jolt. I think they will startle you, too. 
For that reason I am submitting some 
tables that should prove helpful to all 
of us in cutting these appropriations. 

It is not too much to ask that we not 
only refuse to increase 1958 appropria- 
tions over last year but also cut them 
back to the actual expenditures in 1955. 


Public Health Service, funds for research 


Total (allWeldayy oss eb oce dc cence ee oe 


Grants for research: 


QCM OTAR Sa 20 Oe e" S ppap A r aa enun sincere ES S E T 


Research fellowships: 


E PER R E E E UE a a s 


PEL E AAR e EE P EE TA S sl wehbe tgs ree 


Training grants: 


Gonorsl Tesoro Basearen 5.3 Feet R eee 
ESN e o tia AE a eae AE O EE A 
Meéntalitieaith Ae aaa a EARO PE R Sos 


POLS AA E a ens E A EE ie EEE E 
Cancer, grants field investigations. ....-..--.----.------.-. 


Direct research: 


M ental Health__- 
National Health. 
Dental health... 


Arthritis saadet eee nhan aa 
ANCES. on tana omen Ae aanne STASA 


1956 enacted | 1957 estimated | 1958 estimated 
$5, 248, 363 $9, 477, 000 $10, 966, 000 
22, 898, 042 36, 433, 060 38, 618, 000 
16, 775, 791 30, 115, 000 32, 873, 000 
18, 085, 062 30, 163,000 31, 991, 000 
10, 534, 790 15, 474, 000 17, 384, 000 
6, 246, 946 13, 049, 000 15, 661, 000. 
9, 442, 365 17, 248, 000 18, 315, 000 
1, 303, 057 4, 635, 000 , 009, 
yt ee 90, 534, 416 156, 594, 000 170, 817, 000 
Pee a 4, 999, 945 7, 979, 000 9, 468, 000 
Oat 9, 282, 965 18, 559, 000 20, 175, 000 
3, 936, 952 8, 572, 000 10, 902, 000 
8, 532, 16, 895, 000 18, 364, 000 
418, 913 2, 600, 000 2, 825, 000 
4, 809, 973 8, 140, 000 9, 537, 000 
2, 566, 997 8, 212, 000 10, 824, 000 
aan 4, 344, 504 9, 130, 000 9, 750, 000 
Eanair 248, 418 998, 000 1; 498, 000 
A A, 849, 127 1, 000, 000 1,000, 000 
eae es 299, 647, 000 647, 000 
aor 868, 415 1, 335, 000 1, 335, 000 
meen 99, 966 500, 000 500, 000 
riers Sey 146, 392 300, 000 300, 000 
pA UE Ie 116, 827 117, 000 117, 000 
ee 149, 960 500, 000 
RERNE 2, 779, 102 5, 897, 000 
pie) PE RI Ss 3 500, 000 
Aer. 2 2, 732, 628 4, 675, 000 
NE 5, 884, 227 12, 000, 000 
eae 3, 140, 206 , 400, 000 
wn n-nn-|--nene---- === - 2 500, 000 
aes 954, 318 1, 850, 000 
ee eae Loot oases Mak vets 650, 000 
aAA 1, 631, 662 3, 750, 000 
EA SOE 14, 343, 041 | - 28, 325, 000 
A EEE 2, 217, 825 2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 
enigs 2, 980, 547 4, 000, 000 4,000, 
2 Da 7 1, 088, 061 2, 125, 000 2, 125, 000 
E R 6, 286, 433 8, 375, 000 8, 375, 000 
ar 1, 299, 280 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 
6, 515, 417 8, 049, 000 £8, 793, 000 
3, 674, 068 4, 896, 000 5, 324, 000 
2 4, 455, 5, 408, 000 5, 767, 000 
= 784, 178 1, 035, 000 1, 184, 000 
ae 4, 624, 107 5, 184, 000 5, 697, 000 
AERE 3, 873, 142 4, 720, 000 5, 342, 000 
ie Hy 3, 316, 239 3, 868, 000 4,315, 000 
aE 27, 243, 031 33, 160, 000 36, 422, 000 


Farm Program Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most widely held political myths 
of recent years is the totally false notion 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
has been cutting the cost of our farm 


program and at the same time reducing 
farm surpluses. It would be more ac- 
curate to give Mr. Benson credit for pil- 
ing up more farm surpluses and wasting 
more of the taxpayers’ money than all 
the previous Secretaries of Agriculture 
combined. j 

The editor of the Mitchell (S. Dak.) 
Daily Republic in an editorial dated 
March 13, 1957, has commented as fol- 
lows on the statistics pertaining to Mr. 
Benson’s operations to date: 


FARM PROGRAM FIGURES 


Because of the skilled and intensive propa- 
ganda campaign that has emanated from the 
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Republican National Committee and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the past few 
years, many persons no doubt have the im- 
pression that the farmer’s financial status 
has begun to show some improvement and 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
been highly successful in reducing the sur- 
pluses of farm products. 

That being the case, it should come as 
more than a slight shock to those persons 
to read some statistics cited in Representa- 
tive GEORGE McGovERN’s Washington Report. 

“Since Mr. Benson took over our farm 
program in 1953, net farm income has 
dropped from $15.1 billion in 1952 to $11.7 
billion in 1956,” McGovern revealed. 
“Government held surpluses have increased 
from $3.5 billion as of June 30, 1953, to $8.2 
billion as of December 31, 1956. Federal 
costs for supporting farm crops during the 
past 4 years are 3 times higher than the cost 
of the entire previous 20-year period.” 

These are shocking and sensational statis- 
tics and certainly would appear to bear the 
Congressman out in his conclusion that “ob- 
viously the Benson farm program has bene- 
fited no one with the possible exception of 
the processors. We can only hope that Con- 
gress will support the efforts some of us are 
making to restore farm income.” 


The Nasser Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
looking very carefully into the economic 
cost in money and into other possibilities 
of bypassing the Suez Canal, which I 
think is the only way, by peaceful means, 
to bring Colonel Nasser to some terms 
with the free world and its necessities. 

In aid of that effort, I had intended to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article 
entitled “Today and Tomorrow—the 
Nasser Problem,” written by Walter 
Lippmann, but I am informed that the 
distinguished majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] has al- 
ready presented it for the RECORD. 

I do ask unanimous consent that an 
address I delivered last night to the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women here in 
Washington be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS, oF NEW 
YORK, DELIVERED BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, SHOREHAM 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 20, 1957 
The time for a showdown with Colonel 

Nasser in the Middle East is now. The war 

of nerves with him is on, and the prestige of 


the United States and the United Nations is 
on the line. 

In his letter to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
President Eisenhower assured him that “Is- 
rael will have no cause to regret” its with- 
drawal of troops. Now that Israel has with- 
drawn, I am deeply convinced that she has 
the full support of the American people on 
the moral justification of her position. 

I believe that the United States and the 
U.N. have undertaken serious moral commit- 
ments involving their good faith and the 
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judgment of the world will be based upon 
the effort to perform these moral commit- 
ments more than on strict legal construction. 
In this connection, I do not see why it should 
be taken for granted that Egypt belongs in 
the Gaza Strip under the armistice agree- 
ment of 1949. On the contrary, a very good 
case may be made out for the proposition 
that, having violated the armistice by its 
fedayeen raids, Egypt may not use this agree- 
ment now to assert civil jurisdiction, and the 
area should revert to U. N. disposition as þe- 
fore the armistice agreement. 

I think we must understand that in the 
Mideast crisis the U. N. is facing one of its 
greatest tests as an agency to maintain the 
peace and could be seriously damaged for 
future effectiveness in this area if it fails 
here. 

Expressions about hopes and expectations 
regarding a settlement of a conflict between 
Israel and Egypt contained in a joint declara- 
tion by United States Secretary of State 
Dulles and Israel Foreign Minister Meier can- 
not obscure that hard fact. 

Let us never forget that Nasser needs the 
U. N. far more than the U. N. needs Nasser. 
Nasser needs U. N. funds to clear the canal 
and feed the Arab refugees in the Gaza Strip. 
In dealing with him we should lead from 
strength; strength that comes from the reali- 
zation that our position regarding the Gaza 
Strip, the Suez Canal, and the Gulf of Aqaba 
is morally right and that Nasser depends on 
the Suez Canal monetarily in a big way. I 
sincerely hope that the challenge of Nasser- 
ism wil be felt in Bermuda, where President 
Eisenhower, the free world leader for peace, 
is meeting with Prime Minister Macmillan, 
of Great Britain, our greatest ally. 

If necessary to bring Nasser to terms, I 
believe we should lead the free world in 
bypassing the canal. We should assure 
Great Britain, France, and other large users 
of the canal that we intend to help them 
financially to bypass the canal, thereby in 
effect invoking economic sanctions on Egypt, 
without U. N. action, if it does not cooperate 
in maintaining Mid-East peace. 

Bypassing the canal presents an analogy 
with our problems with Iran during the 
rule of Mossadegh who found that the free 
worid could not be defied indefinitely when 
it refused to submit to his injustice or ex- 
actions. Our country, in the interest of 
peace, should back the same kind-of treat- 
ment for Colonel Nasser. 

I recognize the budget implications of 
such a declaration as it probably would in- 
volve an estimated underwriting of $250 
million a year, but the very reason for 
budget reduction in other respects is to be 
able to meet just such emergencies in the 
maintenance of peace. 

The moral commitments of the United 
States and the U. N. respecting the Middle 
East are: That the U. N. Emergency Force 
will remain deployed to separate Egyptian 
and Israeli land and sea forces at the Strait 
of Tiran and the Gaza Strip “until it is clear 
that the nonexercise of any claimed belliger- 
ent rights has established, in practice, peace- 
ful conditions.” These are the words of 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations Henry Cabot Lodge on January 28, 
in the U. N. General Assembly. Also, that 
“the United States believes that the gulf 
[of Aqaba] comprehends international 
waters and that no nation has the right to 
prevent free and imnocent passage in the 
gulf and through the straits giving access 
thereto.” These are the words of the United 
States memorandum to Israel dated Febru- 
ary 11. Also, in the words of President 
Eisenhower in his address of February 20, 
when he said, “the United States as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations would seek such 
disposition of the United Nations emergency 
force as would assure that the Gaza Strip 
could no longer be a source of armed infil- 
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tration and reprisals.” The three points 
upon which Israel, has always insisted and 
which were the basis for the “grave and 
repeated provocations” which brought on 
the hostilities of October 1956 are: Cessation 
of guerrilla (fedayeen) raids from the Gaza 
Strip into Israel; freedom of transit through 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Israel’s port of Elath; 
and transit on the same basis as other na- 
tions for Israei’s shipping through the Suez 
Canal. 

It is now clear that Colonel Nasser will not 
allow, if he can help it, Israel’s shipping to 
move through the Gulf of Aqaba or the Suez 
Canal, thereby invoking belligerent rights, 
the nonexercise of which is one part of a 
moral commitment of the U. N. and the 
United States. He has already ousted the 
U. N. from civil administration in the Gaza 
Strip and is clearly getting ready to oust 
the UNEF from military responsibilities 
there, in this way not waiting until peace- 
ful conditions are established, but on the 
contrary giving every indication of renewal 
of the Fedayeen raids. 

The grave question facing the free world 
is: What will the United States do? What 
will we do within and what will we do out- 
side the United Nations to keep the peace 
in the Mid-East. We are dealing now not 
with form or verbal assertions but with acts. 
The U. N., because of the tenuous legal posi- 
tion it has taken that it has a right to be in 
the Gaza Strip through the UNEF only by the 
consent of Egypt, is yielding one position 
after another. Colonel Nasser will obviously 
persist in pressing every possible opening, 
and so long as he so persists and if he is 
successful, the free world must expect the 
danger of war, vast Communist influence in 
the Mid-East, the denial of the area to peace- 
ful commerce and ultimately either being 
held up for the oil resources of the Mid-East 
which it needs or else having them denied. 

Within the U. N.; the United States should 
call for a special emergeney session of the 
U. N. General Assembly to deal with: (1) 
Backing up the UNEF in its stated mission 
“to help maintain quiet during and after the 
withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces” over “an 
area extending roughly from the Suez Canal 
to the armistice demarcation lines”; and (2) 
serve notice on Egypt that if it should at- 
tempt to send troops into the Gaza Strip 
or assert belligerent rights and deny to Is- 
rael’s shipping transit through the Gulf of 
Aqaba or the Suez Canal, we should consider 
that an imminent threat to peace and de- 
mand sanctions against Egypt. 

Acting outside the U. N. we should also 
send our own shipping through the Gulf of 
Aqaba, demonstrating its character as in- 
ternational waters. 

We should take the initiative in this situ- 
ation because the prestige of our country 
and our own self-interest in maintaining 
the peace in the Middle East are at stake. 


Silberstcin’s Penn-Texas Compromising 
National Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last few weeks national atten- 
tion has been focused on the activities of 
one Leopold Silberstein and his Penn- 
Texas Co.’s efforts to take over one of 
America’s fine old companies and one of 
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our most important national-defense 
producers. Through the use of squads 


of high-priced lobbyists working at every 
level of our Government, and the finan- 
cial backing of unnamed principals buy- 
ing through Swiss banks, Silberstein 
claims he has achieved his goal of taking 
over the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. What 
deals he has made with the Swiss banks 
and the foreign principals we do not 
know, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has been unable to find out. 
Even the firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange which made the purchases for 
the Swiss banks do not know who the 
real purchasers are. Iam informed that 
the charges of violations of proxy-solici- 
tation rules against Silberstein and his 
Penn-Texas Co. at the Securities and 
Exchange Commission include evasion 
of disclosure regulations, charges of 
failure to comply with the information- 
reporting requirements, charges of fail- 
ure to disclose who his associates are and 
what are their true interests, as well as 
illegal proxy solicitations. 

I am also advised that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has been in- 
vestigating these charges for some time 
but, as of now, has done nothing. 

In the meantime, the annual meeting 
of the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. will be 
held on March 27 and Mr. Silberstein 
tells the public in paid advertisements 
that he is set to take over. If Silber- 
stein ousts the Fairbanks, Morse man- 
agement and takes over with his undis- 
closed associates who operate through 
Swiss banks, it will be too late for any 
effective action to rectify any violations 
of law that may have occurred. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., as the builder 
of components so vital to the national- 
security program that they cannot be 
mentioned, will be in the hands of Penn- 
Texas whose interests have always been 
in overnight profits. The interests of 
Silberstein’s associates who act anony- 
mously through Swiss banks are not 
known. 

Should the Congress and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission stand on 
the sidewalk while this sinister parade 
marches by or should we not be doing 
something now, before it is too late, so 
that our vital national interests are not 
being compromised? 


The Importance of Action by the 85th 
Congress To Assist Small and Inde- 
pendent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much said about relief to small 
business during the past few months and 
many efforts by various executive 
branches of Government have been made 
to assist this vitally important segment 
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of the American economy. Perhaps the 
major move to bring real aid and not 
just conversation is the introduction of 
several bills, including my own (H. R. 
5986), which would bring about meth- 
ods of tax relief to small businesses with 
taxable incomes under $150,000 a year by 
amendment of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Small-business concerns today, and 
there are over 4 million in the United 
States, face a future that is neither 
bright nor conducive to the expansion 
of this traditionally independent and 
important part of the Nation’s great 
backbone of manufacturing and service 
trades. It is imperative that such con- 
ditions should be improved through the 
efforts of the 85th Congress. 

In the bill that I have introduced re- 
vision of existing laws would be made to 
provide for the growth, expansion, and 
modernization of independent business 
enterprises engaged in trade or com- 
merce. This would be achieved by meth- 
ods of tax computation that would bring 
them nearer to a par with larger corpo- 
rations when endeavoring to utilize 
capital assets to finance operational and 
expansion borrowings. Participation of 
family-sized farms and agricultural in- 
terests is also provided in the proposals 
of my bill. 

The most logical and practical method 
of immediate relief for the widest ‘seg- 
ment of small business is through tax 
relief. In only this way can we strike 
at the heart of the problem of the many 
small-business men of the Nation. They 
must have direct tax relief that will 
overcome the fluctuations of income and 
resultant onerous burdens imposed. by 
present Federal taxes. 

The table of exemptions proposed in 
my bill allows for certain expenditures 
to be treated as not chargeable to the 
capital account within certain limits. 
Allowable expenditures would include 
construction, erection, installation, im- 
provement, or aquisition of any facility, 
land, building, machinery, or equipment 
used in the business. 

The following table explains limita- 
tions of these deductions: 

If taxable income is: The limit is: 
Not over $10,000... 50 percent of taxable 
income. 
Over $10,000 but not $5,000, plus 40 per- 
over $25,000. cent of excess of 
taxable income over 
$10,000. 
Over $25,000 but not $11,000, plus 30 per- 
over $50,000, cent of excess of 
taxable income over 
$25,000. 
Over $50,000 but not $18,500, plus 20 per- 
over $100,000. cent of excess over 
$50,000. 
Over $100,000 but not $28,500, plus 10 per- 
over $150,000. cent of excess over 
$100,000. 


The expenditures so treated shall be 
allowed as a deduction. 

Other sections of the bill would allow 
for further election on the part of the 
taxpayer in filing returns and provide 
incentive for the investment of private 
capital in small business. 

It is most demanding on this 85th 
Congress that concrete action to relieve 
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the distress of the small-business man 
be taken. I urge such action both in 
the committee and on the floor of the 
House. 


Court Decongestion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to address the House and revise 
and extend my remarks, I desire to com- 
ment briefly upon a very impressive ar- 
ticle recently appearing in the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society by 
the Honorable Irving R. Kaufman, able 
and learned judge of the United States 
District Court for. the Southern District 
of New York on the subject of Calendar 
Decongestion in the Southern District of 
New York. This fine article elaborating 
on the encouraging results achieved in 
relieving court calendars in New York is 
timely indeed. 

It will be generally agreed, I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, by lawyers and all those 
interested in our great judicial system 
that the most important function of our 
courts is to dispense prompt and speedy 
justice. 

Of late years, we have witnessed 
throughout the Nation the unpalatable 
spectacle in many of our courts of liti- 
gants who are forced by calendar con- 
gestion to wait for several years for the 
trial of their cases. 

From time to time the Congress has 
recognized these undesirable conditions 
by providing additional judges for the 
hard pressed Federal judiciary. We 
have also taken action to provide addi- 
tional facilities and personnel and make 
other improvements in the administra- 
tion of the Federal courts. 

It can be agreed, however, that con- 
gestion and delay in the trial of legal 
causes is not confined to Federal courts 
alone, but is present in many of our 
State and district courts. 

Judge Kaufman’s article outlines with 
considerable particularity effective meas- 
ures which have been pursued by the 
judges and the bar of the southern 
district court in New York to combat 
court delays and congestion. The strik- 
ing thing about these measures enumer- 
ated in Judge Kaufman’s elucidation is 
that they have apparently been so suc- 
cessful and effective in clearing the court 
calendar of deadwood and expediting 
early trials in probably the busiest judi- 
cial district in the country. 

The results achieved by the learned 
judges and the bar of this district would 
seem clearly to indicate that there is an 
available, practicable remedy for stul- 
tifying court congestion. If this remedy 
has been so successful in one district, 
there is no reason why it cannot be equal- 
ly successful elsewhere. I think that the 
judges of this court are to be particularly 
congratulated upon their resourcefulness 
and the ingenuity which they displayed 
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in conceiving and carrying out this 
ameliorative program, as well as for the 
ability, tenacity, and persistency which 
characterized their action. 

To be sure, in principle most of the 
techniques employed are not novel. They 
have been suggested and tried before in 
some places. But the particular organi- 
zation and timing and application of 
these techniques, coupled with the vigor, 
intensity, and drive manifested by the 
judges, as well as the splendid coopera- 
tion of members of the bar, present a 
pattern in the field of efficient court 
administration which may well be 
emulated. 

I can wholeheartedly commend to 
every jurist, lawyer, student, and person 
interested in our American system of 
justice the reading of this excellent 
article. It contains much food for 
thought for the legal profession and for 
the courts everywhere, as well as for 
harassed litigants, and is a definite con- 
tribution to the solution of one of our 
most vexing problems of legal adminis- 
tration. I hope that other States and 
districts will benefit from this salutary 
program and thus bring nearer our ideal 
of speedy justice in the courts. 


Military Public Land Withdrawal Report: 
H. R. 5538 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
which I have the honor to serve as chair- 
man, is today filing its report on H. R. 
5538, a bill “to provide that withdrawals, 
reservations, or restrictions of more than 
5,000 acres of public lands of the United 
States for certain purposes shall not be- 
come effective until approved by act of 
Congress, and for other purposes.” 

The report of the committee reflects 
the conclusions and findings which re- 
sult from a total of 28 hearing and legis- 
lative markup days which my committee 
devoted to this matter in the past 18 
months, and reaffirms the wisdom of the 
House in passing without a single objec- 
tion, in the 84th Congress, the predeces- 
sor to the reported bill. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I take this opportunity to include 
hereafter an extract entitled “Summary 
of Committee Action and Findings,” 
taken from the committee’s report on 
this urgently needed legislation. I trust 
that the House will take early action, 
through approval of H. R. 5538, to recap- 
ture to the Congress—in light of the 
findings of our committee with regard to 
military public land withdrawals—its 
constitutional responsibility under the 
property clause for direct Congressional 
control of these matters. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE ACTION AND FINDINGS 
ON MILITARY PUBLIC LAND WITHDRAWALS 


On the record made by this committee in 
a total of 28 hearing days and legislation 
markup sessions spanning the last session 
of the 84th Congress and the first 8 weeks 
of this Congress, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs believes that the 
findings hereinafter set out are established. 


1. DEFENSE HOLDINGS, PENDING REQUESTS 


Twenty years ago—in 1937—defense agen- 
cies of the United States controlled a total 
of 3 million acres of real property, for all 
defense purposes. 

Today, the total is more than 30 million 
acres in the United States and Alaska; if all 
pending defense applications for public lands 
had been approved, then defense agencies 
would today control nearly 40 million acres 
of real property in the United States and 
Alaska, of which 25.6 million acres would 
represent withdrawn public lands. 


2. RATE OF DEFENSE LAND ACQUISITION 


In the 18-month period preceding June 30, 
1955—a period of 547 days—agencies of the 
Department of Defense acquired land at the 
rate of more than 5 acres per minute every 
minute of the day and night. Had the 
applications totaling 8.7 million acres pend- 
ing been approved between that date and 
January 1, 1957, the rate of defense agency 
public land acquisition alone would have 
been at a rate in excess of 11 acres per 
minute. 


3. “FREEZE” ON EXECUTIVE WITHDRAWALS 


In view of the sharp upturn in Defense 
Department land acquisitions, and in view 
of the fact that all such withdrawals were 
finalized within the executive departments 
by executive action (Defense requests, Inte- 
rior approved), the committee chairman, 
Representative ENGLE, on October 29, 1955, 
after consultation with ranking committee 
members on both sides, addressed a letter to 
the Acting Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Public Land Management requesting that 
further approvals be withheld until the com- 
mittee could initiate an inquiry into policies 
and procedures governing defense with- 
drawals, 

Interior agreed to withhold approval of 
pending requests, and urged early committee 
study of the matter in the 84th Congress. 
Since October 29, 1955, less than 40,000 acres 
of public land have been withdrawn for de- 
fense purposes. 


4. DEFENSE WITHDRAWAL CONTROL LEGISLATION 


After extensive hearings during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress, the committee 
developed legislation aimed at returning to 
the Congress direct control of future defense 
agency withdrawals of public lands, with 
both Defense and Interior agreeing that ex- 
cept in cases of most urgent necessity, none 
of the pending applications would be ap- 
proved until the control legislation had been 
disposed of by the Congress. 

H. R..12185, the bill reported in the 84th 
Congress, passed the House on July 26, 1956, 
without a dissenting vote and after receiving 
unprecedented support from official State 
agencies of 39 States, from all. major national 
conservation groups, from numerous regional 
and local groups, organizations, and indi- 
viduals and in very large measure the sup- 
port of the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Defense. 

House Report No. 2856 (84th Cong., 2d 
sess.), Which accompanied H. R. 12185 to the 
House set out in detail the findings and con- 
clusions which formed the basis for the 
unanimous recommendation of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
early and favorable House action, which 
came too late for Senate consideration of 
the measure. 
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The bill also unanimously reported by the 
committee herewith is in all essentials the 
bill approved by the House in the 84th Con- 
gress, with some language changes made for 
greater clarification as to scope and proce- 
dure. 

In addition to requiring an act of Con- 
gress before defense land acquisitions ex- 
ceeding 5,000 acres take effect—including 
public lands of the United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii, outer Continental Shelf lands 
and Federal lands, and waters off the coasts 
of Alaska and Hawaii—the bill operates to: 
make applicable to all military reservations 
and facilities the hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping laws of the State or Territory in which 
such installation is located; redefine the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to Defense-held public lands 
found surplus to Defense needs; and to 
clarify the existing law with respect to dis- 
position, management, and control of the 
mineral estate in Defense-held public lands. 

The findings of the committee in the past 
18 months underscore in the committee’s 
view the urgent need for enactment of 
H. R. 5538. : 


5. DEFENSE AGENCY CONTROL PROCEDURES 


The record made by the committee con- 
stitutes a severe indictment of central con- 
trol procedures in the Military Establish- 
ment in nearly all phases of public land ac- 
quisition, utilization, and management over 
a period spanning many years. It appears 
that the 800 percent jump (from 3 million 
to more than 25 million acres) in total mili- 
tary land holdings from the War Depart- 
ment days of 1937 to the creation of the 
Department of Defense in 1947 was made by 
independent actions of the military depart- 
ments—the Army, Navy (for the Navy and 
Marine Corps), and Air Force—without 
benefit of centralized control procedures. 
Further, that until August 27, 1955, the rec- 
ord shows Defense had cleared without ques- 
tion applications for withdrawal of millions 
of acres of additional lands solely on the 
basis of an asserted need by the requesting 
military department. In turn, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—responsible for finaliz- 
ing all public land withdrawal orders—had 
for years approved application after applica~ 
tion on the basis of Defense Department re-. 
quests, since Interior was without authority 
or the technical data needed to challenge 
them. 

The consequences of this procedure, until - 
August 27, 1955, when Defense for the first 
time issued a Departmentwide directive - 
establishing a comprehensive -periodic re- 
ports control procedure, are best indicated 
in the following sections. 


6. TEMPORARY WITHDRAWALS BECOME PERMA-~ 
NENT 


During the 6-year period 1939-45, more 
than 13 million acres. of public. lands were 
withdrawn or reserved by Executive action 
for the use of the military. By the terms 
of the orders which set aside these lands for 
the military, they were to automatically 
revert to public land status 6 months after 
the unlimited national emergency; the un- 
limited national emergency terminated April 
28, 1952, and the 6 months’ plus period ex- 
pired October 28, 1952. 

Yet, on February 20, 1956, a total of 49 
of these temporary withdrawals—made from 
11 to 17 years earlier—embracing 11.9 million: 
acres, and located in 10 States and Alaska, 
were still in effect. 


7. DEFENSE AGENCY POSITION, JANUARY 1956 


The testimony of the Departments of 
Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force with 
respect. to the more than 30: million acres 
held in the United States and Alaska as of 
January 1, 1956, and with respect to the 8.7 
million acres’ worth of applications which 
had already been approved by them and by 
Defense was, in effect this: All of the land ` 
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used under maximum multiple purpose use, 
and all of the land under application is 
needed. 

Defense Department witnesses did con- 
cede that the results of the August 1955 
directive might modify these positions. The 
modification—in dollars, acres, resources, and 
deficiencies revealed—has been staggering. 


8. IMPROVED PROPERTY FOUND EXCESS, 1956-57 


After the January 1956 testimony of De- 
fense the first of 2,153 reports on that num- 
ber of Army, Navy, and Air Force installa- 
tions began to flow into Defense under the 
1955 utilization directive. 

As of February 2, 1957, with approximately 
66 percent of the reports in, but with only 
about one-third of the total to be received 
evaluated, Defense found that 1,056,083 acres 
of land, together with improvements costing 
$345.2 million, were excess to the require- 
ments of the military department having 
custody and control. It should be empha- 
sized that 18,200 acres which cost about $230 
million represents industrial property 
recommended for disposal, subject to a na- 
tional security recapture clause. 

It will be seen that if the reports evaluated 
to date are representative, the ultimate find- 
ing of surplus improved property (indus- 
trial and nonindustrial) may reach 3 mil- 
lion acres with an initial cost of more than 
$1 billion. From the standpoint of this com- 
mittee’s particular interest, the significant 
figures are more than 1 million acres with 
improvements, but representing nonindus- 
trial property, which cost originally $125 
million. 


9. MILITARY DEPARTMENT CONTROLS 


The committee’s tentative conclusion in 
ts 1956 report that “‘serious deficiencies” 
were indicated in defense agency control 
procedures, in retrospect, appear to have been 
fully justified, if unduly cautious. 

The committee has pointed out in its re- 
port that of the three military departments, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, as of February 
2, 1957, only the Department of the Air Force 
had submitted to Defense utilization re- 
ports on all of its properties (701 properties, 
701 reports), while Navy had submitted about 
80 percent (342 of 982), and Army about 
90 percent (428 of 470). In turn, Defense 
had evaluated only about 30 percent of the 
total reports to be received. 

It has also been noted that only the De- 
partment of the Air Force had, as of the close 
of the committee’s hearing record, com- 
pleted a detailed review of its range hold- 
ings, real property policy, multiple resource 
policy, and fishing and hunting policy. It 
has also been noted that the Air Force 
Board, under the chairmanship of Maj. Gen. 
Leland 5S. Stranathan, found that as of 
October 9, 1956: 

(a) Instructions governirg Air Force 
ranges were “incomplete, obsolete, and com- 
plex.” 

(b) No valid criteria existed for determin- 
ing range sizes, 

(c) Regulations as to multiple use on 
Air Force ranges “do not announce clear-cut 
policy with regard to the desirability of per- 
mitting or encouraging hunting, fishing, 
grazing, agricultural and mining activities.” 

(d) Regulations governing hunting and 
fishing are ‘‘divergent and complex.” 

(e) A total of 9 Air Force ranges in 8 States, 
and embracing 5.1 million acres of land, had 
been “without justification” closed to gen- 
eral hunting and fishing. 

(f) There is no policy guidance in regula- 
tions regarding the desirability or unde- 
sirability of leasing Air Force rangelands 
for grazing and agricultural purposes. 

(g) A total of 12 Air Force ranges, embrac- 
ing more than 6.7 million acres in 10 States, 
had been closed to grazing or agriculture 
“without justification.” (As the committee 
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~ held as of that date is needed and is. being 


noted, in its report, applying nationwide 
Bureau of Land Management grazing aver- 
ages, such an area would have a theoretical, 
potential carrying capacity for more than 
67,006 cattle and more than 420,000 sheep, 
per year.) 

(h) Finally, and of greatest import, the 
Board found on October 9, 1957, that about 
49 percent of the 14.4 million acres of land 
held by the Air Force and described 9 months 
earlier before the committee as “fully uti- 
lized and needed for the foreseeable fu- 
ture’—5.7 million acres—were, in fact, ex- 
cess to current and long-range Air Force 
requirements as bombing and gunnery 
ranges: thus, an area equal in size to a strip 
of land 2.8 miles wide from New York to San 
Francisco, held but excess. 

The committee has no basis for any con- 
clusion as to whether the findings of the 
Stranathan Board with respect to Air Force 
holdings are representative of the situation 
throughout the military departments. It 
does here reiterate its unqualified conviction 
that no additional public land withdrawals 
should be finalized—except in cases of most 
urgent necessity, and then only subject to 
revocation thereafter if dictated by the re- 
sults of studies not yet completed—until the 
Defense Department has reviewed the Stran- 
athan Board findings, and until Defense has 
in turn insisted on development of similar 
internal reports on the part of the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy to be followed 
by detailed scrutiny and evaluation of both 
at the Defense level. 


10. INCALCULABLE WASTEFULNESS 


The commendation of the Air Force Board 
in the body of this report for the Board’s 
forthright and direct assault on Air Force 
internal control procedures, and the highly 
critical and constructive self-analysis result- 
ing will not, of course, obscure the clear 
message in the findings. The record of this 
one military department’s analysis of its 
own operations is, in the committee’s view, a 
recitation of incalculable wastefulness—of 
taxpayers’ dollars, of resources within the 
reservations marked “closed”? for so many 
years to public multiple use and enjoyment, 
and of unquestionable but immeasurable 
damaging effect to the local economies from 
which each unneeded or unused acre was 
carved. 


11. LOST! 303,000 UTAH ACRES 


Reference to one other finding should 
serve as an exclamation point to the com- 
mittee’s plea for early enactment of legisla- 
tion which will provide a basis for review of 
military land reguests by the Congress. 

For 15 years—tfrom 1942 until at least last 
month—the Air Force has controlled, but ad- 
mittedly they had never used an area of ap- 
proximately 303,000 acres of land in western 
Utah, held in conjunction with Wendover 
Bombing Range. When pressed for an ex- 
planation as to why this 500-square-mile area 
(more than seven times the size of the entire 
District of Columbia) had not been used, Air 
Force witnesses said that it could not have 
been used because it was traversed on the 
surface by a major railroad, highway, and 
pipelines, and overhead by a commercial 
airway. 

In turn, when asked why it had not been 
released 15 years ago if not used and admit- 
tedly not usable, the Air Force witness made 
it clear that the Air Force did not know it 
controlled the area, with this explanation: 

“I think there may be an explanation of 
that. I know when I first looked into it, it 
just did not occur to me that we would own 
land in a bombing and gunnery range under 
a commercial airway * * +*+, I think that is 
probably what beclouded the issue, that the 
airway was plotted across the map and one 
would not think of looking for land under 
it.” 
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12, NAVY NEVADA LAND 


The committee has, in the body of the 
report, brought up to date the developments 
on the request of the Navy for withdrawal 
of some 2.8 million acres of land in north- 
ern Nevada for use as a gunnery range, and 
the decision, after many months, that Navy 
would instead satisfy the bulk of its re- 
quirement by using the nearly 2 million acres 
in southern Nevada declared excess on March 
1, 1956, by the Air Force. 

It appears that by reason of this decision, 
to the northern Nevada economy there will 
be saved within the proposed area all or 
most of the inheld 35 ranches (ranging in 
size from 200 to 19,000 acres); 22,400 cattle 
and 14,000 sheep grazing in the area; 142 
patented mining claims, 1,609 unpatented 
mining claims, and several millions of dollars 
worth of operating mines, and a priceless 
wildlife habitat for antelope, mule deer, 
sage hens, and chukar partridges. 


13, MILITARY HUNTING AND FISHING 


The committee has noted the very sub- 
stantial progress made in the matter of 
military-local relationships on hunting and 
fishing during the past year, with a number 
of specific accomplishments listed in the 
body of the report. It is clear, however, that 
there remains some validity in the assertion 
that “exclusive military hunting preserves” 
still exist. 

There has been set out in the body of the 
report, in some detail, the views of the com- 
mittee in opposition to the present practice 
of the “guest of the military” approach, as 
well as its views on the privileged status of 
retired military personnel, visiting military 
personnel, temporary duty military person- 
nel, and various classes of dignitaries—in- 
cluding Members of Congress—all or some 
of whom are listed as entitled to hunting 
and fishing privileges on all or some of the 
Army’s installations. The committee be- 
lieves that this principal remaining ques- 
tionable practice should, and can be, re- 
evaluated throughout the military depart- 
ments where it prevails. 


14, THE MILITARY AND PETROLEUM RESOURCES 


The report of the committee has dealt, at 
several points, with the effect of the military 
overwater or offshore range policy on pe- 
troleum resources. Reference has been made 
specifically to the committee’s position on 
San Nicolas Islai:d, Calif. (pp. 50-51, supra), 
and on the Navy’s insistence on retaining in- 
tact the existing W-92 warning area in the 
Gulf of Mexico off Louisiana (pp. 51-55, 
supra). It is believed section 6 of H. R. 
5538 effectively lays to rest the San Nicolas 
matter. 

The combination of intractability of the 
Navy in the matter of the W-92 withdrawal 
area with the unwillingness or inability of 
the Department of the Interior to act, and 
the failure of those responsible in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President to settle a 
months-old Defense/Navy-Interior clash, is 
simply incomprehensible, for the reasons 
the committee noted in the body of the 
report on this subject. 

This multiple inaction at the Executive 
level does, however, afford an opportunity 
for early and decisive disposal by the Con- 
gress of the matter, in keeping with the 
basic objective of recapturing to the legisla- 
tive branch its too-long-abandoned con- 
stitutional responsibility under the prop- 
erty clause. 

The statistical effect of permitting Navy’s 
use of 800,000 acres of the shelf lands over- 
laid by the W-92 Navy warning areas is 
this: The taxpayers of the United States are 
being asked to pay outright (through rev- 
enues not received from oil leasing) about 
$250 per surface acre of saltwater airspace 
over the Gulf of Mexico for asserted naval 
gunnery needs—when the same Navy con- 
trols more than 16,000 square miles (13.8 
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million acres) of other warning areas in the 
Gulf of Mexico and has had designated there 
an additional 10,000 square miles (8.8 mil- 
lion acres); further, that the Navy already 
controls or has had designated warning 
areas totaling 236,000 square miles (198.7 
million acres) in surface area off the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

The committee—failing action before 
House disposition of H. R. 5538—stands ready 
to propose an amendment aimed at resolving 
the W-92 matter. 


15. “SUPERRANGE”’ PLAN DISCARDED 


From testimony of witnesses representing 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Air Force, 
and Navy in 1956, the committee had ex- 
pressed concern at the proposal to carve out 
of public domain a new joint-use “super- 
range” for ballistics-testing purposes in the 
vicinity of Albuquerque, N. Mex. From tes- 
timony last year, it appeared this range 
might require as much as 10,000 square miles 
in one piece (an area 100 x 100 miles on its 
extreme axis), or roughly 6 million acres. 

Decision of the Air Force to obtain use 
of the airspace and of non-federally-owned 
lands of lesser area, within and over the 
Navaho Indian Reservation, and on terms 
satisfactory to the tribe, is applauded by the 
committee as an alternative to the original, 
and tentative plan. 


16. SUMMATION OF TODAY’S DEFENSE NEEDS; 
“CUBIC MILES” 


The technological advances made in de- 
velopment of our modern utensils of war 
have outmoded traditional concepts of mil- 
itary land acquisition, management, and 
control—just as they have made obsolete, 
over the years, what were called at the height 
of World War II conventional weapons con- 
cepts. 

In an age of high-speed, high-altitude, and 
pilotless aircraft, of ground-to-ground, 
ground-to-air, air-to-ground and air-to-air 
atomic and hydrogen projectiles and missiles, 
it appears that the United States Defense 
Establishment had concentrated so much— 
and so effectively—on the operations aspects 
of its collective missions that it had at the 
same time largely ignored updating the pro- 
cedures and policies governing acquisition, 
management, utilization, and control of real 
property deemed necessary to carry out these 
missions. Put another way, while policies for 
carrying out the basic defense mission ad- 
vanced to a supereffective point, policies for 
assuring vital domestic land and related re- 
sources were permitted to remain outmoded, 
wasteful, stifling to resource development, 
decentralized, and ineffective. 

We have said that if all pending Defense 
applications were approved today, then De- 
fense agencies would control nearly 40 mil- 
lion acres of land surface area in the States 
and Alaska, and at the same time they would 
control inland and offshore airspace over- 
laying a surface area aggregating an astro- 
nomical 602,000 square miles (388.9 million 
acres). The answer to the 1956 plea of this 
committee that Defense agencies should get 
out overwater with their ranges is clear: 
they’re already there. 

It is clear to this committee, then, that 
military use requirements today must be 
thought of in terms of both horizontal and 
vertical needs. While the concern and juris- 
diction of this committee is limited to the 
former, and then only where public lands are 
involved, the committee believes that it is 
absolutely vital that continuing reevaluations 
be made of Federal legislation and adminis- 
trative controls governing the assignment 
and use of airspace, which does involve the 
latter. 

As reported above, the committee believes 
that very substantial progress has been re- 
cently made by Defense agencies in the di- 
rection of vastly improved real property pro- 
cedures, which involves horizontal needs; it 
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is possible that similar studies of Defense 
airspace, or vertical needs, would achieve 
similar results. This is so because the record 
made in the 84th Congress and in this Con- 
gress makes it clear that, where we spoke of 
military acres pre-World War II, and military 
square miles by 1945, today those require- 
ments can only be adequately described in 
terms of cubic miles. 


Annapolis, Md., High-School Students Do 
Something To Improve Foreign Rela- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, at 
times I have felt that in our efforts to 
improve relations with other countries 
we are too much concerned with gov- 
ernments and not enough with people. 
Sometimes we forget that it is vitally im- 
portant to our foreign relations that peo- 
ples of other nations as well as govern- 
ments understand us, how we live, our 
hopes and aspirations, among other 
things. It is easy to talk about how we 
can foster understanding between peo- 
ples of the United States and peoples of 
foreign countries. Frequently, somebody 
does something concrete about it. Iam 
proud to say that the student body at 
Annapolis High School in my district is 
doing something concrete about it. The 
students are working on a project that 
will help build understanding and 
friendship for the United States over- 
seas, and I understand they are doing a 
good job of it. 

The other day I received this letter: 


I thought you might like to have a look 
at the attached special issue of a student 
newspaper published at the Annapolis High 
School in your district. 

The idea for this project came to me as a 
result of the Agency’s experience and suc- 
cess in suggesting similar publications in 
American colleges and universities. I won- 
dered whether or not this could also be 
achieved at the secondary school level. As 
you can see, the Annapolis High School has 
done a very creditable job. The issue is 
designed specifically for high-school students 
in the city of Karachi, Pakistan, and I am 
now awaiting comment from our Embassy 
regarding its impact among the Pakistani 
students. 

You may also, I think, take some pride in 
knowing that this is the first high school 
in the country, to our knowledge, which has 
engaged in precisely this type of project. 
The headmaster of the school has just writ- 
ten my office requesting guidance for the 
next issue for Pakistan. They plan to pub- 
lish at least four separate issues each year. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. BEGG, 
Deputy Director, Office of Private 
Cooperation, United States Infor- 
mation Agency 


Since I received this letter, the stu- 
dents have published their second special 
edition and this is now on its way to 
Pakistan. 
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In these newspapers, our Annapolis 
students tell about life in America—in 
school and elsewhere. In the first issue 
in December, for example, there were 
articles about classes, about the subjects 
studied, and how the young people 
dressed. Other articles told about how 
our courts work in a democracy, the 
meaning of freedom of the press, and 
brief history of school sports. 

The February issue continues to give 
background about American life includ- 
ing articles about family life, recrea- 
tional activities of teenagers, and histor- 
ical facts about Maryland and Annapolis. 

Both papers carry friendly greetings to 
students in Pakistan. It is hoped that 
the high schools of Karachi will be able 
to prepare a counterpart newspaper 
which will provide our youngsters with 
similar information regarding life and 
work in Pakistan. 

It is with pride that I tell about this 
accomplishment of our students at An- 
napolis and the leadership they are giv- 
ing to young people in building friend- 
ship overseas. I hope Members of the 
Congress will bring this kind of activity 
to the attention of schools in their dis- 
tricts so that their students may also join 
in this worthy endeavor. 


Celebration of 50th Anniversary of Tivoli 
Hotel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, last November one of my dis- 
tinguished predecessors in this body, 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, who repre- 
sented the Louisville, Ky., District for 5 
terms—1923-33—-was the recipient of 
a very pleasing and honorable recogni- 
tion. He is the only surviving member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission— 
1910-13—during which period he also 
served as civil governor of the Canal 
Zone. There are some who are yet serv- 
ing their constitutencies in the House 
who recall his services here with respect 
and esteem. From time to time since his 
retirement from Congress, statements of 
the high character of his public service 
and of his continuing activities for the 
public welfare have been voiced here, in 
one or another form, and gone into the 
permanency of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. All of us who know him are very 
much gratified that he is yet active and 
effective in various fields of usefulness. 

Just now I have in mind the fact that 
in November 1956 in response to the in- 
vitation of the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, Gen. William E. Potter, he and 
Mrs. Thatcher voyaged to the Isthmus of 
Panama and there spent several days as 
the guests of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. The ship that carried them was 
the Cristobal, whose master was Capt. 
Charles L. Foley, a most capable navi- 
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gator and a fellow Kentuckian of the 
Thatchers. 

On the Isthmus Governor Thatcher 
participated in the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the world-famous 
Tivoli Hotel, located in Ancon, C. Z., 
immediately adjacent to the city of 
Panama. On that occasion he was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker 
at the celebration, and both he and Mrs. 
Thatcher were warmly received—not 
only at the celebration itself, but, as 
well, everywhere they went in the Canal 
Zone and Panama. 

Those in charge of the celebration 
provided a very interesting program, fea- 
tured by talks by oldtimer Fred de V. 
Sill, who introduced Governor Potter; 
Governor Potter, who offered a word of 
welcome to the assemblage and pre- 
sented Governor Thatcher; and the lat- 
ter, whose subject was Reminiscences. 

The Tivoli Hotel has played a very im- 
portant part in the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Panama 
Canal. It was erected in 1905-6 because 
of a most urgent situation. Chief engi- 
neer of the canal project, John F. Ste- 
vens, in his characteristically vigorous 
manner, under due authorization un- 
dertook in August 1905 the building of 
a hotel at Ancon. It is recorded that 
the name selected for the structure, 
“Tivoli,” was derived from the famous 
Tivoli Hill—one of the seven in Rome. 
The work was speeded, not only because 
of the general need involved, but also for 
the very special reason that President 
Theodore Roosevelt in the latter part of 
June 1906 had indicated he would visit 
the isthmus in November of that year. 
When President Roosevelt arrived on 
the isthmus in November, he and Mrs. 
Roosevelt—who accompanied him—were 
assigned to quarters in the uncompleted 
hotel; which quarters ever since have 
been known as the presidential suite. 
Henceforward, for a half century the 
Tivoli Hotel—more recently known as 
the Tivoli Guest House—has furnished 
most satisfactory accommodations for 
the thovzands of its patrons, including 
some of the most famous people in the 
world. Throughout the years the Tivoli 
Hotel has been, indeed, one of the most 
famous hostelries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. As a guest house, the Tivoli no 
longer is operated for commercial pur- 
poses but is maintained for the direct 
use of canal officials and employees, and 
others visiting the isthmus in formal 
capacities. The newly constructed and 
ultramodern hotel, El Panama, in Pa- 
nama City, now furnishes accommoda- 
tions for the general public. 

Following the talks by Mr. Sill, Gov- 
ernor Potter, and Governor Thatcher, 
the program dealt with well-acted skits 
of interesting historic events occurring 
during the life of the hotel, in which the 
actors were chiefly young people of the 
Canal Zone. A splendid musical pro- 
gram was rendered by the Balboa High 
School Concert Band and tne chorus of 
Canal Zone boys and girls of the Balboa 
High School Glee Club. 

The President of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, the Honorable Ernesto de la 
Guardia, and Senora de la Guardia, 
were among the large number present. 
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The assemblage—made up of the resi- 
dents of the Canal Zone and the Repub- 
lic of Panama, the armed services and 
members of the diplomatic corps—was 
most impressive. The following is quoted 
from the printed program: 

Maurice H. Thatcher, member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission from 1910 to 1913, is 
loved and respected by the people on both 
sides of the Panama Canal Zone border. 

Although his direct connections with’ the 
Panama Canal were severed over 40 years ago, 
his interest in its affairs has been as keen 
over these years as that of the most enthu- 
siastic employee. 

His present visit to the isthmus to partici- 
pate in this significant anniversary program 
is one of several trips to his second home he 
and Mrs. Thatcher have made since 1913. 

Mr. Thatcher served 10 years, 1923-33, in 
the United States House of Representatives 
from Kentucky. During this time he de- 
voted much attention to Panama Canal af- 
fairs, sponsoring legislation for the ferry and 
highway to the interior of the Republic 
which bear his name. = 

An author and poet, Mr. Thatcher has 
written many well-known poems dealing 
with the canal and its people. 


Regarding the celebration and the vis- 
it of the Thatchers, the following news 
story was carried in the December 7, 
1955, issue of the Panama Canal Review, 
official organ of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and Canal Zone Government: 


It was a real nice party, and the Tivoli 
would be the first to say so, if it only could. 
After all, 50th birthdays are something spe- 
cial, even if the celebrant is a hotel. 

On hand to help with the celebration was 
one of the oldest oldtimers of them all— 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Washington, D. C., 
the only member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission still living. He and Mrs. 
Thatcher, 
suite for their stay here, enchanted young 
and old with their spryness and interest in 
the isthmus. 

Also on hand was the Canal Zone’s top- 
ranking good neighbor, President Ernesto de 
la, Guardia, Jr., of Panama, who came ac- 
companied by his wife and some of his offi- 
cial family and who seemed to enjoy thor- 
oughly every minute of the birthday party. 


The printed program furnished the fol- 
lowing interesting text about the Tivoli 
Hotel: 


Now the oldest public building in the 
Canal Zone in use, the Tivoli Guest House 
observes its 50th birthday in the grand 
manner which the anniversary and the in- 
stitution deserves—with a salute and a toast 
from its friends, old and new, far and near. 

The Tivoli—its name, the building, and its 
guests—has been intimately connected with 
the stirring events of the history of the 
Panama Canal. Its broad verandas, its spa- 
cious public rooms, and its commodious liv- 
ing quarters all echo the.sounds of exploding 
dynamite, of rattling dirt trains rolling out 
of Culebra Cut, and of a quarter million ship 
whistles which have followed the dirt trains. 

There is little of the prosaic about the 


-Tivoli-and. these facts are little needed on 


this festive occasion. ; 

Let us savor the memories that its cor- 
ridors hold. Let us salute an old friend on 
a significant birthday. 


Governor Thatcher, in his address, 
after thanking. Governor Potter and his 
family for the invitation to Mrs. 
Thatcher and himself for the courtesies 
being accorded them, spoke of the grati- 
fication he felt because of the popularity 


who were given the Roosevelt 
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Governor Potter and his family had 
achieved in so short a time following his 
selection for the post. Thereupon, he 
spoke in a reminiscential mood, with 
respect to the Tivoli Hotel and the canal 
construction era; and took occasion to 
address directly President de la Guardia 
and Governor Potter with regard to the 
many problems arising between Panama 
and the United States through the ad- 
ministration of the canal, and ventured 
to emphasize the importance of careful 
consideration and mutual understand- 
ings necessary for the solution of any 
differences which might arise. This, it 
may be added, is the spirit in which these 
two distinguished officials are acting. 

An interesting article in regard to the 
celebration appeared on the following 
day, November 16, in the Panama Ameri- 
can, the afternoon Spanish-English daily 
of Panama City, as follows: 


No Room ON FRONT PORCH AS CRowD Packs 
TIVOLI 


Almost everybody was to be seen at the 
Tivoli last night. So much so that regular 
residents could hardly find a seat out on the 
big front porch. 

The President and his lady came early. 

Already on hand to welcome them were 
the Governor and his lady, and their 
daughter. 

Maurice H. Thatcher, who served on the 
Isthmian Canal Commission when the water- 
way and the Tivoli were young, was the chief 
speaker for the hostelry’s 50th birthday party. 

Mrs. Thatcher, who accompanied her hus- 
band from Washington, was also an honored 
guest. 

Frederick De V. Sill, a distinguished hero 
of World War I and a retired employee of 
the canal made the introductory remarks. 
Hundreds of people had worked to make the 
Tivoli celebration the roaring success it was. 
Among them was Phil Thornton, who served 
as a general coordinator, 

Playing seven stirring marches and songs 
that were first played on the isthmus at 
Isthmian Canal Commission band concerts, 
the Balboa High School Band set the fast 
pace for the party. They wore costumes 
reminiscent of the pre-1911 era. 

Gov. William E. Potter welcomed the 
guests, speaking in the role of President 
Thecdore Roosevelt, whose impending ar- 
rival at the Tivoli in 1906 caused it to be 
rushed into readiness. 

Still speaking as Roosevelt, Potter greeted 
“President Manuel Amador Guerrero,” Pan- 
ama’s first President, in the person of Presi- 
dent Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 

Thatcher struck an international chord in 
his address. Voicing his delight at being 
back on the isthmus, he said to President 
de la Guardia: 

“I am sure, Mr. President, that you will 
find in Governor Potter and he in you that 
desire to cooperate and work in mutual re- 
gard toward the relationship which destiny 
has brought in our two countries.” 

This morning Thatcher and Mrs. Thatcher 
paid a call on the President and the First 
Lady at the Presidencia. 

Last night’s crowd gave an enthusiastic 
reception to the musical narrative, “Out on 
the Big Front Porch,” written and produced 
by Donald E. Musselman and Victor A. Herr. 

E3 * + * * 


The crowd at the Tivoli was estimated at 
more than 1,200. Seats had been arranged 
for slightly over 600 in the ballroom; sev- 
eral hundred more persons were sitting or 
standing in the lobby, bar and grille. 

One estimator said: “If the Tivoli stood 
up under that crowd, it ought to last another 
50 years.” 
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H. J. Chase, manager of the Tivoli Guest 
House, reported that light refreshments were 
served to about 1,000 in the dining room 
after the formal program. 

* * * + s 


Zonians were delighted by familiar ref- 
erences in the script for “Out on the Big 
Front Porch.” Frequent laughter greeted 
well-known names, and one woman who had 
lived here for many years was heard to 
say, repeatedly, “That’s right; that’s ex- 
actly how it happened.” 

A good many of those who attended the 
program took the trouble to tell members 
of the committee how much they had en- 
joyed it. One of the nicest compliments: 

“There was more friendliness and more 
neighborliness at the Tivoli party than there 
has been at anything held here for years.” 


Also, on November 16, the Star and 
Herald of Panama carried the following 
story of the celebration: 


THATCHER STRESSES REPUBLIC OF, PANAMA-~ 
UNITED STATES COOPERATION AT TIVOLI FETE 


The old walls of the Tivoli Hotel echoed 
last night to the voice of time, speaking 50 
years ago through the sons and daughters of 
the generations who saw the world go by, out 
on its big front porch. 

There was one voice with the authentic 
ring of an oldtimer. It was that of Maurice 
H. Thatcher, only surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, and special 
guest at the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the world-famed hostelry. 

“If these venerated walls could speak,” he 
told an audience of Isthmians—young and 
old—who packed the Tivoli ballroom, “what 
stories they might tell and what inspiration 
they would bring to those who might listen.” 

And some of the stories were told—and 
sung—last night. A superb 50-minute musi- 
cal narrative, Out on the Big Front Porch, 
written and produced by Donald E. Mussel- 
man and Victor A. Herr, inspired the audi- 
ence—the oldtimers who helped make the 
heyday of the Tivoli, the present generation 
which still enjoys its quiet atmosphere, and 
the new generation that looks upon it as a 
storied landmark. 5 

The reminiscent mood was set from the 
start by Fred De V. Sill, himself an oldtimer, 
who acted as master of ceremonies. It began 
with his story about the carometta driver 
who was asked to drive to the casa loco (the 
old insane asylum at San Juan Place) and 
replied, “Oh, yes, the Administration Build- 
ing.” 

And it continued as Gov. W. E. Potter wel- 
comed the guests—he speaking as President 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose visit to the Tivoli 
on November 15, 1906, marked the official 
opening of the hotel, and greeting President 
Manuel Amador Guerrero, then Panama’s 
Chief Executive, in the person of President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 

The reminiscent mood heightened as 
Thatcher, erect and firm-voiced despite the 
weight of years, was introduced to the huñ- 
dreds in the ballroom. He spoke of the pleas- 
ure he and Mrs. Thatcher experienced in re- 
visiting Panama and of the fitting recogni- 
tion to the Tivoli’s anniversary. 

Then, addressing President de la Guardia, 
he added: 3 

“I am sure, Mr. President, that you will 
find in Governor Potter, and he in you, that 
desire to cooperate and work in mutual 
regard toward the relationship which destiny 
has brought to our two countries.” 

It was an appropriate remark, for in the 
audience were many Panamanians who 
themselves had shared in the days of glory 
of the Tivoli. 

The mood built up as the musical narrative 
unfolded on a stage which was a replica of 
the big front porch. From the very first 
scene where Giacomo, the homesick Italian 
who named the site after the Tivoli Hill 
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which rises over Rome, the audience was 
captivated. 

With a magnificent rendition by the Bal- 
boa High School Glee Club, which provided 
the musical background, the narrative told 
of Teddy Roosevelt’s visit, of the old hostelry 
days, the romantic and not-so-romantic in- 
cidents, and life in the Tivoli through two 
world wars. All seven scenes were acted 
with feeling by the cast and sung with fervor 
by the Glee Club. 

And the fitting grand finale—which pre- 
ceded an informal reception in the dining 
room for all comers was the stirring rendi- 
tion of the show’s theme song: 


“Out on the big front porch 
We see the world go by. 
Out on the big front porch 
The past will never die. 
Although the time may flee 
I know there’ll always be 
A waiting chair for me 
Out on the big front porch.” 


The Thatchers were kept very busy 
during their short Isthmian stay in at- 
tending functions in their honor. On 
the evening of their arrival on the Isth- 
mus—November 15—they were guests at 
a meeting of the Isthmian Historical 
Society—a most praiseworthy and suc- 
cessful organization founded in 1954 at 
the suggestion of Governor Thatcher. 
Rev. Edward J. Cooper, long-time pastor 
of the Colon church, shared honors at 
the meeting, at which both spoke. In 
this connection, the following editorial 
appeared November 16 in the Star and 
Herald—itself an old-timer with more 
than 100 years of history behind it: 


WHEN OLDTIMERS GET TOGETHER 


Gray, white, and a few bald heads pre- 
dominated Wednesday evening when the 
Isthmian Historical Society met at the Hotel 
Tivoli to honor the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher, member, the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission (1910 to 1913). Mr. Thatcher, long- 
time Member of Congress and now a prac- 
ticing attorney in Washington, D. C., is a 
guest of the Canal Zone for festivities honor- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the Hotel Tivoli, 
the main gathering place for Canal Zone 
festivities, meetings of various kinds, popular 
dances, also the favorite stopping point for 
more than one United States President and 
hundreds of visiting Congressmen through 
the past half century. 

There were many speakers presenting 
carefully compiled reports on various Canal 
Zone events and activities through the years. 
They spoke of the make-do arrangements 
through those early years, the building and 
organization of churches and other meeting 
places for groups and organizations whose 
main motive was to make United States cit- 
izens and their families feel at home in those 
early years of tropical service. 

One of the most heart-touching and color- 
ful addresses was made by the Reverend Ed- 
ward J. Cooper, for many years pastor of 
Christ Church By-the-Sea in Colon, which 
is said to be the oldest structure of its kind 
on the Atlantic side. Father Cooper, now 
completely blind and residing since his 
retirement in Guatemala, was brought to 
Panama by the society to speak at this meet- 
ing. He was as eagerly greeted as Mr. Thatch- 
er by the mostly elderly audience. 

Mr. Thatcher spoke briefly, but it was clear 
that he was greatly touched by the program 
and his elderly listeners who also included 
Canal Zone sons, daughters, and grand- 
children. Some of the latter bespoke the fact 
of intermarriage of the early Canal diggers 
with Panamanians. 

“The Canal Zone,” said Mr. Thatcher, “is 
an agency for freedom, and for those who 
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love freedom, also of defense. If at any 
time I can be of service in helping you, or in 
which the Library of Congress could help, I 
hope you will call on me.” He then thanked 
the Historical Society for inviting him to 
speak and assured his audience that any 
among them who may visit him in Kentucky 
will receive a warm welcome from Mrs, 
Thatcher (who is with him on this historic 
visit) and himself at their home in Ken- 
tucky. 

Perhaps the most cheering thought ex- 
pressed by the numerous elderly speakers was 
that voiced by Father Cooper who, though 
he has worked in this vineyard since 1907 
and despite his blindness, is still living use- 
fully and happily. Father Cooper assured 
his listeners that he is still only 21 years 
old. 

“I do not believe in age,” the churchman 
declared with complete sincerity. “Only 
my clothes grow old. Since we draw our 
life from God who is ageless we are born 
again by the spirit of God. A thousand 
years from now when we meet in our Father’s 
Kingdom, I shall still say: ‘I am 21.’” 


On the morning of November 15, Gov- 
ernor Thatcher, at the Canal Zone Ad- 
ministration Building plaza, presented 
to the Panama Canal Company—Canal 
Zone Government—the National Safety 
Council Award of Merit for the splendid 
safety record set by the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment in the operation of the canal and 
Canal Zone activities. 

While on the isthmus, Governor and 
Mrs. Thatcher called on President and 
Senora de la Guardia at the Presidencia 
in Panama City, and visited the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, created under leg- 
islation sponsored by him in Congress in 
1928. This great research institution, 
supported by Congressional appropria- 
tions and dealing with the cause and 
prevention of tropical diseases, is located 
in Panama City. The building and the 
grounds therefor were donated by the 
Panamanian Government to the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine—named for General 
Gorgas, the famed sanitarian and mem- 
ber of the Commission during the canal 
construction days. After his retirement 
from Congress, Governor Thatcher was 
chosen as vice president and general 
counsel of the institute, positions he yet 
holds. The director of the laboratory, 
Dr. Carlos M. Johnson, and the efficient 
laboratory staff are doing splendid work 
in the important field of research; and 
the fame of the laboratory—which has 
been in existence since its founding in 
1928—is worldwide. 

The Thatchers, following a formal in- 
vitation, visited the Panamanian town of 
Arraijan, situated on the west side of 


the canal, not far from Panama City, 


and located at the terminus of the 
Thatcher Highway, which extends from 
the Thatcher Ferry—across the canal— 
westward through the zone strip. The 
ferry and highway constitute important 
links in the inter-American highway 
system. Governor Thatcher, while in 
Congress, was the author of legislation 
which provided for the establishment of 
the ferry and the construction of the 
highway, both of which have always 
been free from tolls and unite the east- 
ern and western portions of the Canal 
Zone and the Republic of Panama. 
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These important works were Officially 
named in his honor. 

An interesting story derives from the 
establishment of the ferry and the con- 
struction of the highway in 1932. The 
people of the town of Arraijan, in the 
autumn of that year, in gratitude for 
the fact that they were thus placed in 
easy contact with Panama City, the 
capital of the Republic, which is sit- 
uated on the east side of the canal, 
named a street—Calle Thatcher—in 
Governor Thatcher’s honor and gave 
him a lot in the town. At that time 
Arraijan had a population of less than 
1,000; now the population has risen to 
nearly 3,000. Through the years he had 
indicated his desire to return the lot 
to the town of Arraijan for some public 
benefit, as, for instance, a playground 
for children of Arraijan. On the oc- 
casion of this visit to Arraijan, ar- 
rangements were concluded between 
himself and the municipal authorities 
for the exchange of a considerably 
larger piece of ground within the town’s 
limits for the lot to which he held title. 
His standing offer to make a substan- 
tial personal contribution for the play- 
ground was accepted, and it is expected 
shortly that the playground, now offi- 
cially named by the Arraijan authori- 
ties, “Parque Infantil don Maurice H. 
Thatcher”—Maurice H. Thatcher Chil- 
dren’s Park—will be in operation. 

Regarding the Arraijan matter, there 
appeared in the Star and Herald of 
November 20, 1956, the following: 

Maurice H. THATCHER PARK IN ARRAIJAN 

CLOSE TO REALITY 


A children’s park in the town of Arraijan 
is almost a reality thanks to Maurice H. 
Thatcher, sole surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Back in 1935, shortly after the completion 
of the Thatcher Highway which linked Ar- 
raijan with Panama City, the people of the 
town voted to present Thatcher with a lot of 
land as a gesture of gratitude. On a subse- 
quent visit to the Isthmus, Thatcher visited 
Arraijan and told officials that he would like 
to return the land to the town for use as a 
children’s ‘park. 

When Thatcher came to the Isthmus last 
week to attend the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Hotel Tivoli, Mayor Ismael 
Amaya of Arraijan and the town’s council 
had things well planned. 
` At a special night meeting on the eve of 
Thatcher’s visit, the council voted approval 
of the return of the land originally presented 
to the former Congressman—and voted to 
give Thatcher, in perpetuity, a larger tract of 
land which already had been set aside as a 
children’s park. 

On his visit to Arraijan last week, Thatcher 
was received by Mayor Amaya, the city coun- 
cil, other town officials and 600 students from 
the Arraijan school. He was formally pre- 
sented with the council’s resolution accept- 
ing the land originally presented to him and 
awarding him title on the larger tract for 
the park. 

Thatcher offered to donate playground 
equipment for the proposed park and left a 
catalog with the town officials to have 
the children themselves choose the equip- 
ment they want. A movement immediately 
began to have the Arraijan council appro- 
priate funds to add to Thatcher’s con- 
tribution, 

The Arraijan council’s resolution, natural- 
ly, provides that the children’s park will be 
named “Maurice H. Thatcher Children’s 
Park.” 
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In and out of Congress, Governor 
Thatcher through the years has indi- 
cated in numerous and effective ways his 
interest in the welfare of the Canal Zone 
and the Republic of Panama, as well as 
in the oldtimers of the canal construc- 
tion days and of the later operating 
forces of the canal and of the Canal 
Zone Government—serving these offi- 
cials and employees in effective work in 
behalf of legislation providing annuities 
and other benefits for them. 

On the last night of their stay on the 
isthmus a largely attended and very 
pleasing reception was accorded Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Thatcher at the Tivoli 
Guesthouse, given by Capt. and Mrs. 
Cornelius S. McCormack, of Ancon— 
Mrs. McCormack was a member of the 
50th Anniversary Committee—largely 
attended by oldtime friends of the 
Thatchers on both sides of the line— 
between Panama and the Canal Zone— 
and by many others, including officials 
of the Canal Zone and the Panamanian 
Government, and distinguished mem- 
bers of the military and naval forces 
stationed on the isthmus, and the diplo- 
matic establishments. 

In the Canal Zone and Panama it was 
the judgment of all that the celebration 
was an outstanding success and that 
Governor and Mrs. Thatcher made an 
indispensable contribution thereto. 

Mrs. Thatcher is remembered as a 
most charming hostess during their 
isthmian residence in Ancon and their 
home, which was a social center of activ- 
ities, importantly served to cement 
friendship between the people of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 

All of which serves to indicate the 
reason Governor and Mrs. Thatcher are 
held in the highest regard and esteem— 
both in the Canal Zone and in the Re- 
public of Panama, and by the builders of 
the Panama Canal and the operating 
forces. 

In the epic history of the Isthmus of 
Panama many things of vast import have 
occurred. Sprinkled along the way 
there have been lesser incidents of a 
most interesting character, serving to 
link together the major events and 
eras. The celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Tivoli Hotel was such a 
link, and a most vital one; its formal 
recognition was altogether fitting. Also, 
it was most appropriate that Governor 
and Mrs. Thatcher should have been 
invited to attend, and fortunate that 
they did so, honoring the occasion by 
their presence and participation. 


In Virginia’s Oldest Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 19, 1957, Senator Harry F. 
Byrrp, senior Senator from Virginia, 
made an outstanding and memorable 
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speech before the Richmond Kiwanis 
Club in Richmond, Va. 

Senator BYRD again demonstrated the 
Iove he has for America as well as the 
desire to maintain our way of life in this 
great Nation; he demonstrated why so 
long he has been looked to by most Vir- 
ginians as a leader of courage, integrity, 
and real ability—one who dares to stand 
up and fight for the causes he believes 
to be right. 

There appeared in the Richmond News 
Leader of Wednesday, March 20, 1957, a 
very fine editorial commenting upon 
Senator Byrn’s speech and the stand 
that he has taken in this great hour of 
crisis in Virginia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith this editorial: 

IN VIRGINIA’S OLDEST TRADITION 


One hundred and sixty-nine years ago, 
come June, a convention of Virginians met 
in Richmond to consider ratification of the 
new Constitution. Among their number 
were many of the most distinguished patri- 
ots of our history—Madison, Marshall, Pen- 
dleton, Mason, Henry, Edmund Randolph, 
George Wythe, Light Horse Harry Lee, James 
Monroe. Their debates offer absorbing read- 
ing in our own time. 

We fell to reflecting upon the Convention 
of 1788, and the great assertions of political 
principle that gathering produced, in listen- 
ing to Senator Byrp on Monday afternoon, 
The Virginia Senator stood squarely in Vir- 
ginia’s finest tradition. 

He denounced the civil rights bills, in part 
because these measures would deny trial by 
jury in certain cases. What was it our 
fathers said on Shockoe Hill? “In all crim- 
inal and capital prosecutions, a man hath a 
right to * * * a fair and speedy trial by an 
impartial jury of his vicinage.” And again, 
“in controversies respecting property, and in 
suits between man and. man, the ancient 
trial by jury is one of the greatest securities 
to the rights of the people, and ought to 
remain sacred and inviolable.” 

Mr. Byrd renewed his frequent warnings 
against the despotism that must result when 
government becomes as massive as it is 
today. What did Virginia say then? “All 
power is naturally invested in and conse- 
quently derived from the people; magis- 
trates therefore are their trustees and agents 
and at all times amenable to them.” 

Most significantly, Senator BYRD resolutely 
asserted a right to resist the Supreme 
Court—indeed, to defy it—by an unyielding 
refusal to submit to usurped power. What 
did the Virginia Convention say in 1788? It 
said this, and let it be written large in our 
councils of state: “That government ought 
to be instituted for the common benefit, 
protection, and security of the people; and 
that the doctrine of nonresistance against 
arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, 
slavish, and destructive to the good and 
happiness of mankind.” 

It was Virginia that demanded, 169 years 
ago, an explicit statement in the Constitu- 
tion that all powers not delegated by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government, or 
denied by the Constitution to the States, 
were reserved to the States respectively. It 
was Virginia that denied the power of any 
department of the Federal Government to 
“cancél, abridge, restrain or modify” any 
right or power which the people reserved to 
themselves within their States. s 
' If Senator BYRD, in echoing these high re- 
solves of our greatest men, was in any sense 
advocating “anarchy,” he was in illustrious 
company. He was not, of course, advocating 
any such thing. He was reflecting not only 
the most fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment as these were asserted long ago, but 
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also the most immediate desires and con- 
victions of the people of Virginia in our own 
time. 

Is it wondered that Virginia follows Sena- 
tor Byrp’s leadership? Virginia has been 
following such leadership since the stormy 
summer afternoons that Madison and Henry 
tangled in debate, here in this very city, 169 
years ago. 


Depressed Areas Need Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill providing for 
an effective program to alleviate condi- 
tions of unemployment in distressed 
areas. 

This bill is quite similar to S. 964, 
now under consideration at the other 
end of the Capitol. It contains, how- 
ever, one very outstanding feature not 
in the Senate bill; namely, a section 
that would extend the benefits of accel- 
erated amortization for new and ex- 
panding industries. This feature would 
not apply to any existing industry just 
moving its operation from one State or 
area into a depressed area. I do not 
think that raiding one area to help an- 
other is good business. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
already granted me, I include a press re- 
lease and a digest of my bill: 


Congressman AIME J. Foranp, Democrat, 
of Rhode Island, today introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill which has 
for its purpose the establishment of an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment in 
certain economically depressed areas. 

Citing the tax features of his bill Con- 
gressman Foranp said: “This is the shot in 
the arm Rhode Island, whose average un- 
employment is much higher than the na- 
tional average, and other areas throughout 
the country need to combat persistent un- 
employment problems. This most impor- 
tant tax feature of my bill will tend to lure 
new industry into these depressed areas for 
the mutual benefit of all, and it is so de- 
signed that it will not permit the transfer of 
business operations from one State to an- 
other. We want new business and those in- 
dustries that will take advantage of the 
technical skills of our people, and not just 
the tax relief.” 

Congressman Foranp, who is a ranking 
member of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is working together with Senator 
Dovc.as for the inclusion of this tax provi- 
sion on the House side, since matters deal- 
ing with revenue must originate in the 
House. Many provisions of Mr. FORAND’S 
bill are similar to the Douglas bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate. They include: 

1. Loans to assist in financing the pur- 
chase or development of land for industrial 
use. 

2. Loans for public facilities. 

8. Grants for public facilities. 

4. Procurement practices by the Govern- 
ment. 

5. Financial assistance under Housing Act. 

6. Vocational training. 

7. Tax relief (amortization) for the erec- 
tion, construction, reconstruction, etc., of 
new industry not heretofore removed from 
another State. 
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DIGEST OF AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL INTRO- 
DUCED BY CONGRESSMAN AIME J. FoRAND 


1. Purpose: To assist communities, indus- 
tries, enterprises, and individuals in areas 
needing redevelopment to expand their pro- 
ductive activity to alleviate excessive and 
prolonged unemployment and underemploy- 
ment by providing new employment oppor- 
tunities and developing and expanding exist- 
ing facilities and resources without reduc- 
ing employment in other areas. 

2. Organization: 

(a) Creates an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
nimistration with an Administrator ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to Senate 
confirmation. 

(b) Creates advisory committees to assist 
Administrator: 

(1) Government Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of heads of major interested Federal 
bureaus. 

(2) National Public Advisory Committee 
consisting of representatives of business, 
labor, and agriculture. 

(8) Administrator also authorized to con- 
fer with parties in interest from any indus- 
try in which employment has dropped sub- 
stantially over extended period of years, 
causing high levels of unemployment in re- 
development areas. 

3. Redevelopment areas defined: 

(a) Industrial redevelopment.areas are de- 
fined as “those within the United States in 
which Administrator determines that there 
has existed substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment for an extended period of time.” 

Areas shall be so designated where unem- 
ployment is not less than: 

(1) 12 percent for preceding 1-year period. 

(2) 8 percent for 15 months of preceding 
18-month period. 

(3) 6 percent for 8 months in each of 2 
preceding years. 

(b) Rural redevelopment areas are defined 
as “those rural areas within the United 
States in which he determines that there ex- 
ist the largest number and percentage of 
low income farm families, and a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment.” ; 

Administrator shall consider in making 
determination: 

(1) Number of low income farm families 
in rural areas and proportion such low in- 
come families are to total farm families in 
such areas. 

(2) Relationship of income levels of fami- 
lies in such areas to general levels of income 
in the United States. 

(3) Current and prospective employment 
opportunities in such areas and availability 
of manpower there for supplemental em- 
ployment. 

(c) Administrator may designate several 
counties or municipalities or a part of a 
county or municipality as a “redevelopment 
area.” A 

4. Local committees: Once a redevelopment 
area is determined, local redevelopment com- 
mittee shall be appointed by Administrator 
consisting of at least seven residents of area, 
representing management, labor, commer- 
cial, industrial development, and agricul- 
tural groups. Committee shall submit plans 
and cost estimates for: 

(a) Development of resources, processing 
and marketing facilities of area. 

(b) Construction, rehabilitation, and al- 
teration of industrial plants or commercial 
facilities of area. 

(c) Purchase of machinery or equipment 
for use in area to attract new industry and 
stimulate economic activity. 

Local committees shall enlist support of 
local residents and private and public lend- 
ing agencies in financing such plans. Ad- 
ministrator shall furnish technical and pro- 
fessional assistance to local committees. 

Administrator may appoint regional ad- 
visory committees on same basis as above to 
represent two or more redevelopment areas. 
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Funds for local committees: Not more than 
$1,500,000 of sums available to Adminis- 
trator may þe used to aid regional and local 
committees for administrative expenses 
only—salaries and traveling expenses of 
committee members excluded, 

5. Loans: 

(a) On application approved by a local 
committee, Administrator may make loans 
to assist in financing (1) purchase or de- 
velopment of land for industrial usage; (2) 
construction, rehabilitation or alteration of 
industrial plants or other manufacturing, 
commercial, or processing facilities; and (3) 
purchase of machinery or equipment for use 
in area, if he finds: 

(1) Project planned is reasonably calcu- 
lated to provide more than temporary. alle- 
viation of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment. 

(2) Funds requested not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms. 

(3) Amount of loan plus private funds 
available are adequate to insure completion. 

(4) There is reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 

(5) Borrower will not transfer business 
operations to such plant so as to effect a 
significant reduction of employment in any 
other area within the United States. 

(b) No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent 
of aggregate cost, or for more than 40 years. 
Interest rate shall be at cost to Administra- 
tor plus one-half of 1 percent per annum. 

(c) Administrator shall require not less 
than 10 percent or more than 25 percent of 
aggregate cost to be supplied by (1) States 
or subdivisions thereof, or (2) local interests. 
Federal lien has first status. Five percent of 
aggregate cost for which loan is made shall 
be supplied by nongovernmental sources. 
Financial condition of area to determine _ 
amount of local contribution to costs. (Bal- 
ance if any needed for 100 percent of loan 
would have to come from other sources out- 
side the area.) 

7 (d) “Borrower” includes lessees, subcon- 
tractors, or persons or firms under common 
control. 

(e) One hundred million dollars author- 
ized for making industrial redevelopment 
loans, on revolving fund basis. One hundred 
million dollars appropriated for rural rede- 
velopment loans, with limitation of $6 mil- 
lion to any one State, on revolving fund basis. 

6. Assistance to public facilities: 

(a) Loan for public facilities. Upon ap- ` 
plication of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, Indian tribe, private or public re- 
development organization, Administrator is 
authorized to make loans to assist in financ- 
ing purchase or development of land for 
public facility usage, and construction, re- 
habilitation, alteration, expansion or im- 
provement of public facilities in redevelop- 
ment areas, if he finds: 

(1) Project provides more than tempo- 
rary alleviation of unemployment or under- 
employment and will tend to improve op- 
portunities in area for successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities. 

(2) Funds requested are not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

(3) Amount of loan plus amount of other 
available funds are adequate to insure com- 
pletion. 

(4) There is reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 

No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent of 
aggregate cost, or for longer than 40 years. 
Interest rate at cost to Administrator plus 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Administrator shall require not less than 
10 percent or more than 25 percent of aggre- 
gate cost to be supplied by State or political 
subdivision as equity capital or loan. Fed- 
eral lien has first position. Financial con- 
dition of areas to determine amount of local 
contribution to cost. (Balance if any needed 
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for 100 percent of loan would come from 
other sources inside or outside area.) 

Seventy-five million dollars authorized for 
public facility loans, on revolving fund basis. 

(b) Grants for public facilities: Adminis- 
trator may conduct studies of needs and 
probable costs in redevelopment areas for 
needed land acquisition for public facility 
usage and for construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of 
useful public facilities. May receive pro- 
posals from States, Indian tribes, organiza- 
tions, etc., showing plans, costs, and contri- 
butions to be made to proposal and Adminis- 
trator may make grants where he finds: 

(1) Proposal will provide more than tem- 
porary alleviation of unemployment or un- 
deremployment and proposal will tend to 
improve opportunities of area for establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities; 

(2) Local groups will contribute to cost of 
project in proportion to their ability to con- 
tribute. 

(3) Project will fill a pressing need of 
area, and there is little probability project 
could otherwise be undertaken. 

Amount of grant for any project shall not 
exceed difference between funds which can 
be practicably obtained from other sources 
(including loan under section 8 of this act) 
and amount necessary to insure completion. 

Administrator shall provide supervision to 
prevent waste of Federal funds. 

Appropriations authorized not to exceed 
$50 million for making grants. 

7. Funds for industrial plants and public 
facilities: Administrator with approval of 
President may issue notes and obligations 
not exceeding $275 million. Secretary of 
Treasury shall purchase and may sell such 
note. 

8. Establishment of revolving funds: Cre- 
ates revolving funds for industrial redevelop- 
ment loans ($10 million), for rural rede- 
velopment loans ($100 million), and for pub- 
lic facility loans ($75 million). 

9. Information: Administrator shall aid 
redevelopment areas by furnishing assist- 
ance, technical information, market research, 
advice, etc., obtainable from Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. Administrator shall also 
supply Federal procurement agencies with 
names and addresses of redevelopment area 
firms desirous of obtaining contracts from 
United States Government. 

10. Technical assistance: Administrator 
authorized to provide technical assistance 
to redevelopment areas, including studies of 
needs and potentials for economic growth. 
Administrator may provide use of his staff 
or services of private individuals, firms, or 
institutions under contract. Appropriation 
authorized for these purposes in amount not 
in excess of $4,500,000. 

11. Powers of Administrator: These in- 
clude all ordinary and necessary powers to 
employ and compensate staff; hold hearings; 
secure data from other agencies; make, ex- 
tend, service, modify, collect, and liquidate 
loans; acquire, manage, and sell property in 
collection of loans; employ experts; and 
establish rules, regulations, and procedures. 

12. Termination of eligibility for assist- 
ance: Whenever Administrator shall deter- 
mine that area designated as redevelopment 
area no longer meets requirements for such 
designation of section 5 of act, no further as- 
sistance shall be granted. But an area may 
be redesignated as a redevelopment area if 
requirements of section 5 of act again prevail. 

Contracts or undertakings previously en- 
tered into shall continue to be valid. 

Administrator shall advise Federal and 
local agencies of changes. 

13. Procurement by Government agencies: 
Each department of the Federal Government 
engaged in procurement of supplies shall: 

(a) Use best efforts to award negotiated 
procurement to contractors in redevelopment 
areas. 
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(b) Where deemed appropriate, set aside 
portions of procurements for negotiation 
with firms in redevelopment areas. 

(c) Provide bid matching opportunities 
for redevelopment areas firms. 

(d) Assure that firms in redevelopment 
areas have opportunities to be bidders and 
get notices. 

(e) In event of tie bids, all other things 
being equal, award contract to firm in rede- 
velopment areas. 

(fî) Encourage prime contractors to award 
subcontracts to firms in redevelopment areas. 

(g) Cooperate with other departments and 
agencies of Federal Government to achieve 
objectives set forth. 

14. Financial assistance under Housing 
Act: 

(a) Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized to use slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects in redevelop- 
ment areas for industrial and commercial re- 
building without regard to requirements of 
existing law that project area be predomi- 
nantly residential in character or that it be 
redeveloped for predominantly residential 
uses. This is, however, subject to the limi- 
tation that not more than 10 percent of the 
funds authorized under existing laws for 
loans or capital grants for slum clearance 
and urban renewal shall be available to pro- 
vide financial assistance under this section. 

(b) Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized also to make urban plan- 
ning grants for planning in redevelopment 
areas, 

15. Tax relief (relating to amortization of 
emergency facilities and new facilities in de- 
pressed areas): 

(a) Allows for fast amortization on facili- 
ties (where the construction, reconstruction, 
erection installation or acquisition of the 
facility is commenced on or after the date of 
the enactment of the Area Redevelopment 
Act) to provide new employment oppor- 
tunities and develop and expand existing 
facilities and resources in areas designated 
as “depressed areas” by the Administrator. 

(b) No facility shall be certified under the 
first part of this section if such facility is 
determined by the certifying authority to be 
ineligible for a loan under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act by reason of section 7 (a) (4) 
of this act. (Antimigration section.) 

(c) Effective only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 

16. Vocational training: Secretary of Labor 
shall: 

(a) Determine vocational training or re- 
training needs of unemployed individuals in 
redevelopment areas and cooperate with Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
State and local agencies engaged in voca- 
tional training to assure that all facilities 
are available to such unemployed persons. 

(b) Determine additional facilities needed 
to meet vocational training or retraining 
needs. Secretary of Labor shall then so ad- 
vise Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare who shall furnish assistance, including 
finances, to State agencies to meet needs. 
If State agencies are unable to meet voca- 
tional training and retraining needs, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
contract for such services with public or 
private institutions. Secretary of Labor shall 
provide any necessary technical assistance 
for setting up apprenticeship, journeymen 
and other job training needed in locality. 

17. Retraining subsistence payments: Sec- 
retary of Labor shall: 

(a) Enter into agreements with redevelop- 
ment area States whereby the States as 
agents of the Federal Government make 
weekly retraining payments to unemployed 
individuals not entitled to unemployment 
compensation (exhaustions or not insured) 
and certified by Secretary of Labor to be 
taking training. 

(b) Make retraining payments to such in- 
dividuals for not more than 13 weeks in 
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amounts equal to average unemployment 
compensation payments payable in State 
making payments. 

18. Penalties: 

(a) Knowingly false statements or willful 
overvaluations of security for purpose of in- 
fluencing Administrator or obtaining loan, 
etc., are punishable by fine of not more than 
$5,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. 

(b) Whoever being connected with Ad- 
ministrator embezzles, misapplies, etc., any 
funds, or with intent to defraud the Ad- 
ministrator or other body politic makes false 
statements, entries, reports, etc., or with 
intent to defraud participates or receives any 
profit or benefit through any loan or act of 
the Administrator, or gives unauthorized in- 
formation concerning future action or plan 
of Administrator which might affect the 
value of securities or invests, speculates, etc., 
in securities of company receiving a loan 
or assistance from Administrator, shall be 
punishable by $10,000 fine or imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years, or both. 

19. Employment of expediter and admin- 
istration employees: No loan shall be made 
to business enterprise unless owners (a) cer- 
tify to Administrator names of attorneys, 
agents, etc., employed for purpose of expedit- 
ing application and fees paid for service, and 
(b) execute agreement binding such business 
enterprise for period 2 years after assistance 
rendered by Administrator to it to refrain 
from employing any person who on date as~- 
sistance was rendered or within 1 year prior 
thereto shall have served as officer or em- 
ployee of Administrator in position involving 
discretion as to granting assistance under 
this act. 

20. Annual report: Administrator shall 
make a comprehensive and detailed annual 
report to Congress of his operations for each 
fiscal year. Report shall also show, among 
other things: 

(a) Number and size of Government con- 
tracts for furnishing supplies and services 
placed with business firms located in re- 
development areas; and 

(b) Amount and duration of employment 
resulting from such contracts. 

Governmental agencies shall furnish ad- 
ministratively such information as may be 
necessary for purpose of this section. 

21. Appropriations: Authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out provisions of the act. 


Federal Aid for Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no such thing as frge Federal aid. The 
Federal Government has no money of its 
own to give away. It must first take 
away from the citizens of the States in 
taxation the dollars it so generously 
gives back to the States. Uncle Sam 
must also take away from the States the 
billions it gives to foreign governments. 
Uncle Sam has not one dime of his own 
to give away. Hecan only give away the 
dollars he takes from you and you and 
you. 

Mr. Speaker, the total amount appro- 
priated for Federal school aid during the 
8-year period from July 1, 1949, to July 1, 
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1957, was $1,997,606,731. 

as follows: 

1. School lunch programs_-_. 

2. Grants to colleges for agri- 
eultural and mechanical 


It was spent 


$569, 542, 600 


140, 306, 000 
3. Grants to States for voca- 
tional education pro- 
SORA NYS Sie ee elo Sa 
4. School construction grants 
to local school districts in 
federally impacted 
areas—where Federal ac- 
tivities have overloaded 
the regular school ac- 
commodations _.-------- 
5. Grants to local school dis- 
tricts for maintenance 
and operation of schools 
in federally impacted 


224, 699, 961 


593, 406, 019 


469, 652, 151 


1, 997, 606, 731 


Mr. Speaker, today Congress is being 
urged to provide Federal aid for public 
schools—both elementary and secondary 
schools. Tomorrow, it will be Federal 
aid for colleges and universities; in fact, 
that movement has already started. 

Both major political parties went on 
record in support of the principle of Fed- 
eral aid for public schools. The drive 
for Federal aid is being sparked by Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower; the power behind the 
drive is being furnished by certain pro- 
fessional organizations, college and uni- 
versity heads, big Government-minded 
laymen, the NEA, and various State edu- 
cation associations. 

The drive will be difficult to stop. Sen- 
ator LAUSCHE, of Ohio, says: 

Federai aid is invariably followed by Fed- 
eral control. 


I am in full agreement with Senator 
LauscHE. Federal control follows Fed- 
eral aid as inevitably as night follows 
day. 

For example, in 1916 Congress passed 
the Smith-Hughes Act providing Federal 
financial aid for local vocational educa- 
tional systems. Prior to passage, its pro- 
ponents insisted vigorously and inces- 
santly that it would involve no Federal 
control. However, Federal regulations 
in connection with the act have been ex- 
panded over the years until they now fill 
a 108-page book, Administration of Vo- 
cational Education, published by the 
Government Printing Office. One sen- 
tence, on page 4, however, is all that is 
necessary to quote: 

Each State is required to submit a plan 
which must meet with the approval of the 
Federal Office of Education. 


No approval of plan, no money. 
is that but Federal control? 

Mr. Speaker, an authority on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid for schools, Roger A. 
Freeman, the former Research Director 
for the Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission, had this to say on the 
problem of Federal aid for schools: 


Education for many years has been the 
largest item of public expenditure in the 
United States next to national defense. The 
cost of education accounts for about one- 
third of all State and local expenditures and 
is about twice as great as the next largest 
public function—highways. * * * School 
funds have consistently risen faster than 
enrollment, or other public services, and are 
continuing to do so. 


What 
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Mr. Freeman stated that Federal 
money is not needed for schools when 
the facts are known even if the Gallup 
poll last year indicated that 68 percent 
of the persons questioned in the poll fa- 
vored Federal aid for schools. He ex- 
plained the results of the poll came 
about because “the opponents of Fed- 
eral aid have let the controversy go by 
default.” He calls for a nationwide 
movement to lay the facts before the 
American public to head off pending 
Congressional action in favor of Federal 
aid for schools. 


The report of the Intergovernmental 
Commission on Education stated: 


We have been unable to find a State that 
cannot afford to make more money avail- 
able to its schools or that is economically un- 
able to support an adequate school system. 


Mr. Speaker, in his book, Let’s Face It, 
Dean Clarence Manion says: 


In the Communist Manifesto Karl Marx 
made control of public education one of the 
10 commandments of communism. Crypto- 
Communists, fellow travelers, and leftwing 
progressives in the field of education have 
kept their sights fixed upon this objective 
ever since. Twenty-five years ago a group 
of liberal American educators, appointed by 
the American Historical Society and financed 
with more than a quarter of a million dollars 
from the Carnegie and other foundations, 
went into a long learned huddle and finally 
came out with a 15-volume report. In their 
findings they declared that our form of gov- 
ernment was a failure and should give way 
to a collectivized society, wherein the indi- 
vidual should be made to surrender his lib- 
erty in the interest of group welfare. They 
determined that only the schools of the 
country could bring about this revolutionary 
change in our American system, and that it 
was the duty of every educator to see that 
the schools did so. 


Mr. Speaker, the following article by 
Raymond Moley, entitled “The States 
Can Do It” is carried in the March 25 
issue of Newsweek. It is an excellent ar- 
ticle, worthy of careful and thoughtful 
consideration. I therefore include it as 
a part of these remarks: 

THE STATES Can Do Ir 
(By Raymond Moley) 

OKLAHOMA CiITY.—Two weeks ago, Steve 
Stahl, executive secretary of the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditures Council, in behalf of the 
taxpayers of his State, appeared before a 
Congressional committee in Washington to 
demonstrate with unimpeachable facts that 
his State needed no Federal aid for school 
construction. 

He was treated with inexcusable discour- 
tesy, notably by a Democratic Congressman, 
©. M. BAILEY, and by PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, 
of New Jersey, a Republican. BAILEY, in the 
‘course of his attack, offered this bit of evi- 
dence why taxes are so high: “If the money 
is not spent for school construction it will 
be spent for something else.” FRELING- 
HUYSEN suggested that Federal grants for 
schools would “encourage the tapping of new 
sources at State and local levels.” This tap- 
ping has been pretty bad already. A state- 
ment of a taxpayers’ association of FRELING- 
HUYSEN’s State points out that, since the 
State is already shelling out plenty in taxes, 
it wants no Federal tap for school con- 
struction. 

Stahl’s conclusion is that citizens, native 
and foreign, who go to Washington with a 
tin cup get a royal welcome, but those who 
go to say they do not want anything are 
treated to a “bum’s rush.” 
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Since the collectivists behind the. school 
bill are claiming that the measure is only 
for needy States, I have taken pains on this 
trip through the South to find out whether 
the poor States can or cannot meet their 
own school needs. Two of these are Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. 


MONEY AT HAND 


Stahl pointed out, amid hoots and jeers, 
that while the figures of the United States 
Office of Education say that Oklahoma needs 
500 new classrooms, the State and local com- 
munities have raised the money for and are 
planning to build 1,200 new classrooms. He 
said also, in denial of the President’s claim, 
that school construction has been lagging, 
that Oklahoma has increased its school rev- 
enues 57 percent since 1951; that while in 
1951 the school bond issue in the State 
amounted to $6.4 million, the figure rose to 
$27.2 million in 1956, and in the first 6 weeks 
of 1957 an additional $3 million were voted. 
Surely a State that pays $750 million yearly 
in Federal taxes is not poor. And if 
some of the people living in the stuffy at- 
mosphere of phony figures that prevails in 
Washington would come out here and look 
around, they would have ocular evidence of 
the financial capability of the State. 

In Louisiana I secured a copy of a school 
survey by a responsible taxpayers’ agency, 
the Public Affairs Research Council. This 
study gathered firsthand data regarding the 
bonding authority for the State’s 67 parishes 
and cities. It showed that 62 had sufficient 
authority to raise all the school-construc- 
tion funds necessary, with $569,100,000 left 
over. The five “needy” parishes would re- 
quire $4,100,000 in help. The President’s plan 
would give the State $9,204,000 of Federal 
money, and the State would match with 
$4,601,000. Why in the name of common- 
sense should Uncle Sam give $9,204,000, 
gathered from other States, to induce Louisi- 
ana to raise $4,601,000, which is all it needs? 


FASTER PROGRESS 


Moreover, the financial facts completely re- 
fute the charge of the President that there 
has been inadequate progress in keeping up 
with the rise in school population. In 1954 
Louisiana’s State Department of Education 
estimated that the State’s school systems 
would require $235,600,000 to finance their 
building requirements to 1959. Since then, 
13 of those systems have issued bonds suffi- 
cient for their needs, and 54 have reduced 
their needs very materially. In addition, 
there may be as much as $100 million in local 
funds for school construction authorized but 
not yet spent. Over a 10-year period the 
rate of school construction has. exceeded the 
rate of increase in school population and 
has also covered obsolescence. 

Apparently the Federal school-construction 
program is not designed to meet legitimate 
needs, but to bribe States to do what they 
are not only able to do for themselves but 
are doing at a rate faster than would be ac- 
complished with Federal aid. Certainly if 
the bribe is paid, the States will not move 
faster. They will quit and let Uncle Sam 
do it. 


The Lighting of the Torch for Religious 
Freedom in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp for the benefit of 


1957 


the Members a copy of a letter to the 
Postmaster General, which is self- 
expl: natory; an editorial from the Long 
Island Press of March 10, 1957; and the 
text of the Flushing Remonstrance: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1957, 
The Honorable ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SUMMERFIELD: I write this 
appeal on behalf of the four Members of 
Congress from the County of Queens, in the 
State of New York, the Honorable ALBERT H. 
BoscH, Hon. JAMES J. DELANEY, Hon. LESTER 
HOLTZMAN, and myself. You will note, there- 
fore, that this appeal is bipartisan and unan- 
imous, as far as the congressional delegation 
from Queens County, N. Y., is concerned. 

We would like to renew a request made be- 
fore to you that the Post Office Department 
issue a stamp in commemoration of the sign- 
ing of the famous Remonstrance at the 
Bowne House, Flushing, Queens County, 
N. Y. This landmark was dedicated as a na- 
tional shrine to religious freedom and toler- 
ance on October 10, 1945. December 27, 1957, 
will be the 300th anniversary of the signing 
of this document which lighted the torch of 
religious freedom in America. 

It is our understanding that the Post Of- 
fice Department prefers to issue commem- 
orative stamps only on significant anniver- 
saries. Could there be any more significant 
anniversary than the 300th anniversary of 
religious freedom in America? 

It was in Bowne House in 1649 that John 
Bowne openly defied Gov. Peter Stuyvesant 
and the Dutch Government by giving asylum 
to persecuted Quakers who had been pro- 
hibited and denied the freedom of worship- 
ing God according to their beliefs. For this 
John Bowne suffered arrest, imprisonment, 
separation from his family, and banishment 

. from America, 

I am sure you will find in your files numer- 
ous endorsements of this commemorative 
stamp and suggestions for a design. 

I hope you will give the most earnest con- 
sideration to this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry J. LATHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Must LONG ISLAND REMONSTRATE AGAIN? 


The Post Office Department has issued 
stamps to commemorate many historic 
events and to honor famous Americans. 

It also has issued special stamps in tribute 
to poultry-raising, the trucking industry, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—to 
name a few. 

The time now is ripe for the Post Office 
Department to issue a stamp commemorat- 
ing one of the greatest events in our history, 
the establishment of true religious freedom 
in America. 

That freedom was established on Long 
Island. It was born in the historic Flushing 
Remonstrance of 1657, and this is the 300th 
anniversary of that event. 

In those early colonial days, some valiant 
Long Islanders ran into trouble with Gov. 
Peter Stuyvesant over their right to worship 
according to their personal religious convic- 
tions. This series of troublous events 
reached its climax when Stuyvesant posted 
a proclamation in every town forbidding the 
good countrymen to accept Quakers into 
their homes. 

The Remonstrance was Long Island’s an- 
swer to Governor Stuyvesant. It marked a 
turning point in the battle for religious free- 
dom. 

The Post Office Department has been asked 
to issue a special commemorative Religious 
Freedom Tercentenary Stamp. A proposed 
design for this stamp has been submitted 
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to Washington. It bears the picture of 
Bowne House—the home of John Bowne, an 
early fighter for religious freedom. 

Unless the Post Office Department soon 
shows some indication that it is going to 
authorize a Religious Freedom Stamp—in 
connection with the tercentenary—it will be 
time for Long Islanders to send Washington 
a 1957-style Remonstrance. 


REMONSTRANCE OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE 
TOWN OF FLUSHING TO GOVERNOR STUY- 
VESANT, DECEMBER 27, 1657 


RIGHT HONORABLE: YOu have been pleased 
to send up unto us a certain prohibition or 
command that we should not receive or en- 
tertain any of those people called Quakers 
because they are supposed to be by some, 
seducers of the people. For our part we can- 
not condemn them in this case, neither can 
we stretch out our hands against them, to 
punish, banish or persecute them, for out 
of Christ God is consuming fire, and it is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. 

We desire therefore in this case not to 
judge least we be judged, neither to condemn 
least we be condemned, but rather let every 
man stand and fall to his own Master. Wee 
are bounde by the Law to doe good unto 
all men, especially to those of the household 
of faith. And though for the present we 
seem to be unsensible of the law and the 
Law giver yet when death and the Law 
assault us, if wee have our advocate to seeke, 
who shall plead for us in this case of con- 
science betwixt God and our own souls; the 
powers of this world can neither attack us, 
neither excuse us, for if God justifye who 
can condemn and if God condemn there is 
none can justifye. 

And for those jealousies and suspicions 


` which some have of them, that they .are 


destructive unto Magistracy and Minsterye, 
that can not bee, for the magistrate hath 
the sword in his hand and the minister, hath 
the sword in his hand, as witnesse those two 
great examples which all magistrates and 
ministers are to follow, Moses and Christ, 
whom God raised up maintained and de- 
fended against all the enemies both of flesh 
and spirit; and therefore that which is of 
God will stand, and that which is of man 
will come to nothing. And as the Lord hath 
taught Moses or the civil power to give an 
outward liberty in the state by the law writ- 
ten in his heart designed for the good of all, 
and can truly judge who is good, who is evil, 
who is true and who is false, and can pass 
definitive sentence of life or death against 
that man which rises up against the funda- 
mental law of the States General; soe he 
hath made his ministers a savor of life unto 
life, and a savor of death unto death. 

The law of love, peace, and liberty in the 
states extending to Jews, Turks, and Egyp- 
tians, as they are considered the sonnes of 
Adam, which is the glory of the outward 
state of Holland, soe love, peace, and liberty, 
extending to all in Christ Jesus, condemns 
hatred, war, and bondage. And because our 
Saviour saith it is impossible but that of- 
fenses will come, but woe unto him by 
whom they cometh, our desire is not to of- 
fend one of his little ones, in whatsoever 
form, name or title hee appears in, whether 
Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist or Quak- 
er, but shall be glad to see anything of God 
in any of them, desiring to doe unto all men 
as wee desire all men should doe unto us, 
which is the true law both of church and 
state; for our Saviour saith this is the law 
and the prophets. 

Therefore if any of these said persons come 
in love unto us, we cannot in conscience lay 
violent hands upon them, but give them free 
egresse and regresse unto our town, and 
houses, as God shall persuade our con- 
sciences. And in this we are true subjects 
both of church and state, for we are bounde 
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by the law of God and man to doe good unto 
all men and evil to noe man. And this is ac- 
cording to the patent and charter of our 
towne, given unto us in the name of the 
States General, which we are not willing to 
infringe, and violate, but shall houlde to our 
patent and shall remaine, your humble sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Vlishing. 

Written this 27th day of December, in the 
year 1657, by mee 

EDWARD HART, 
Clericus. 


Let Us Correct the Causes of the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
I include a notable and timely address 
by Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, 
delivered before the Plains Cotton Grow- 
ers Association at Lubbock, Tex., Mon- 
day, March 18, 1957. 

Mr. WHITTEN has served as chairman 
o: the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for many years and is per- 
haps as familiar with the farm problem 
as any man in the Nation today: 

LET Us CORRÉCT THE CAUSES OF THE FARM 
PROBLEM ; 

We have learned that controlling acreage 
will not control United States production. 
We also have learned that reducing United 
States production willnot reduce world pro- 
duction. 

Also, the Department has shown, through 
its shortsighted policy of holding United 
States offerings in world trade above world 
prices, which it followed up until a year ago, 
that while such course would help hold up 
world prices, in the process foreign coun- 
tries increased production, got the markets, 
and the United States ended with surpluses 
on which it paid storage and continued to 
reduce United States acreage, while foreign 
acreage expanded. 

We have learned that Secretary Benson’s 
theory of reducing price supports won’t work. 
In recent hearings before my committee, it 
was shown that the Secretary’s action in 
reducing price supports on cotton $15 per 
bale had not decreased production, had not 
increased consumption, nor had this reduc- 
tion been passed on to the consumer. All 
his action did was to lower farm income. 

Existing law invites every farmer to in- 
crease his production per acre to the fullest 
extent he can. Present efforts to control 
United States production by acres leads to 
more and more use of expensive fertilizers, 
insecticides, irrigation equipment, and other 
expensive equipment, adding to operating 
costs. As the farmer, with reduced acreage, 
tries to produce more and more per acre 
under existing law, in effect he cuts his own 
acreage for the following year. And, if con- 
tinued, it would mean a gradual shrinkage of 
an already too small acreage, resulting in 
more and more people being forced from the 
farms. 

The present acreage reserve program, 
where the farmer is paid for leaving out of 
production a part of his allotted cotton 
acreage, also heads in the wrong direction 
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and is based on the false premise that re- 
moving acres until present supplies are sold 
will correct the farm situation. 

It is my opinion that such program is 
doing untold harm to every city, town, and 
village in the country. I would point out 
another fact which farmers should recog- 
nize. Today there are only 13 percent of 
the American people on farms and the other 
87 percent will believe that this acreage 
reserve payment is a direct gift to the farmer, 
whereas in fact it will be of little help to 
the farmer, for the reason that the farmer 
must leave this acreage out of his already 
limited allotment. Such payment from the 
Government will not substantially add to 
his income, but is in substitution for the 
income he would have received from the 
acreage. Since the payment comes for not 
farming, it is my opinion this will, in time, 
inflame the American people against farm 
programs generally. 

It is my belief that we must rewrite our 
farm legislation so as to reverse the present 
approach, which leads to less and less farm- 
ing on a more and more expensive basis, 
which does not relieve the world supply and 
demand situation and makes the condition 
with the American farmer more and more 
dependent upon the 87 percent of Ameri- 
cans who are nonfarmers, who in the final 
analysis, through their Representatives in 
Congress, must accept any farm program in 
order for it to continue. 

We must start out with the premise that 
any farm program, to be worthwhile, must 
let the American farmer farm. The world 
needs American production; if American. 
farmers do not farm year in and year out 
We will gradually lose our markets to for- 
eign competition. If our farmers do not 
farm, all businesses which are to any degree 
dependent upon farm production and activ- 
ity wiil feel the pinch greatly as they are 
beginning to do at the present time. 

If we do not let our farmers farm, where 
are the thousands and thousands of young 
4-H Club members going to find a place 
to use their talents in connection with 
farming? 

It is my belief that the best approach to 
our present farm difficulties is through a 
domestic allotment plan. I have been work- 
ing with lawyers at the Department of Agri- 
culture in recent weeks, in an effort to write 
such a bill, which would apply to wheat, to- 
bacco, and rice on the same general basis 
as it would for cotton. We all recognize 
that with a dollar an hour minimum wage, 
the bargaining rights of labor unions, 14 
freight rate increases since World War II, 
and all the other costs built into the Ameri- 
can economy by various laws, it is absolutely 
essential that some protection against such 
costs be given to the American farmer 
through price supports. I am convinced, 
however, that these protections should be 
self-financing in that the costs should be 
passed on to the consumer by the sales 
price. All cost of wage contracts is paid by 
the consumer. All the costs of freight rate 
increases are borne by the user. Thus it 
goes. Only the farmer is left dependent 
upon annual appropriations of the Congress; 
and yet the necessity for such financial sup- 
port of the farmer flows from these other 
laws which add to his costs. Therefore, I 
am preparing a bill which will be introduced 
shortly, wherein the American cotton farmer 
will be given support on his share of the 
domestic market, figured in terms of bales 
or pounds. Such supports on the farmer’s 
share of the domestic market should be on 
the basis of 100 percent of parity. Under 
such bill, the farmer will be released from 
acreage controls and any cotton that he 
produces beyond his share of domestic mar- 
kets would be available only for world trade 
and on that share of his crop the farmer 
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would be dependent-on what the world 
market would pay. 

This approach would guarantee to users 
of American cotton that the United States 
would continue as a consistent source of sup- 
ply. Under this approach we would get rid 
of all acreage controls and the many trouble- 
some features of such a control program. 

Based on my years of experience as chair- 
man of the Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee, where we review annually the 
overall farm-program operations, it is my 
belief that the mechanics of such a program 
would be to issue to the farmer annually 
certificates for. his share of the domestic 
market, figured in bales and pounds on some- 
what the same basis as acreage is now figured. 
Domestic mills then would be required to 
use only certified cotton to meet their domes- 
tic market, but would be authorized to buy at 
the world price a sufficient quantity of cot- 
ton for their export market. 

Such an approach would prevent the out- 
lay of millions of dollars each year by the 
Government, as is now required. Instead of 
the American people being taxed to support 
the farm program, the users would pay the 
cost just as now the users pay the cost of 
wage contracts, freight-rate increases and all 
the rest. 

Such a program will make it possible to use 
our exchanges, it will restore cotton move- 
ments to normal channels, and above all it 
will let our farmers farm as against present 
programs. It will let the farmer rotate the 
use of his land, reduce his operating expenses 
and will relieve the farmer from having to 
vote more and more acreage restrictions on 
himself in order to obtain support prices. 

Such bill will require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell at competitive prices any cot- 
ton above a security reserve which comes 
into the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, within 12 months after title 
is taken over by such Corporation. Such 
a program would regain and retain the farm- 
ers’ export market upon which his economic 
well-being is dependent. 

May I ask that all farmers and farm organ- 
izations study such proposals for the pur- 
pose of improving on their views. I am sure 
that such a program will not be perfect. 
However, I do know such an approach will do 
much to correct the glaring defects in the 
present law which reduces the farmer’s farm- 
ing every year and which leaves the farmer 
more and more dependent upon annual 
appropriations of the Congress. 


The Inter-American Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
prominent Latin American newspaper, 
Diario Las Americas, published in the 
State of Florida, appeared a report I 
have prepared on the Inter-American 
Highway. This important link between 
the Nations of Central America and the 
United States is of vital interest to this 
Congress and the Nation. For this 
reason I ask inclusion of the article at 
this time and urge greater understand- 
ing between our nations through such 
great cooperative projects as this high- 
way that is now nearing completion. 


March 21 


[From the Miami Springs, Fla., Diario Las 
Americas of March 10, 1957] 


THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
(By Congressman WILLIAM C. CRAMER) 


More than any shouted platitude quiet 
strokes of a few pens on final construction 
contracts will demonstrate to the world the 
ability of neighboring nations to achieve a 
common goal—peacefully and with complete 
respect of each other. 

What is, perhaps, the world’s greatest proj- 
ect to be conceived and jointly programed 
by several nations, the Inter-American High- 
way, will by next April reach final stages. 
By the pen, final contracts for the few re- 
maining miles of work will be signed. This 
3,200-mile link from the southern border of 
the United States through Central America 
to the Panama Canal soon will be as great a 
bond of friendship and commerce as the 
world has ever seen. 

As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, it 
has been my privilege to play a part in this 
work that was originally conceived in 1924. 
I have inspected the entire route of the high- 
way and was impressed with the great en- 
gineering skill that has been demonstrated 
in overcoming what would seem to be impos- 
sible terrain. I have talked to the people 
responsible for the program in each of the 
nations of Central America and know the 
sincere desire to provide a pathway of com- 
merce and friendship. Above all, I have been 
impressed that the program has been one of 
complete cooperation and united effort in 
providing the manpower, brains, and funds to 
do the job at hand. The people of Central 
America showed unusual skill and determi- 
nation in this effort. 6 

The highway today has reached the final 
stages. 

Mexico has completed all portions of the 
road and is busy paving an additional 548 
miles. 

Guatemala will open to controlled traffic 
by July of this year the 25-mile strip, pre- 
viously impassable, to add another link in 
the chain. 

Honduras continues to improve its portion 
of the highway. 

Of the 140 miles of incomplete road in 
Costa Rica, 100 miles of construction is now 
underway, and the remaining 40 will be con- 
tracted for in 30 days. 

On March 15, Panama will open bids on 

the final 15-mile strip that will complete con- 
struction programing. 
- These are the up-to-date facts of the Inter- 
American Highway—a project exclusive of 
Mexico’s contribution, nearly one-half of the 
route, costing approximately $191 million. 

There is much more to the highway than 
just the dollars and cents of construction and 
a hard-working team of engineers and 
workers. This primary means of travel will 
make each of our countries a little stronger— 
will strengthen the bonds that have held us 
together over the years as friendly nations. 
It is the means by which each nation can 
and will encourage the neighborly contacts 
and mutual understanding that brings true 
friendship. 

Those of us who have made exhaustive 
study of the highway know it will establish 
a greater and stronger economy in the na- 
tions that it traverses. Mutual accessibility 
of marked areas beyond the borders of each 
nation will expand trade relations and en- 
large opportunities for free trade in new 
areas. Strong cultural and spiritual ties will 
extend from one end of the road to the other. 
The North American tourist now spends an- 
nually a billion dollars in the Caribbean 
area, and with the completion of the high- 
way I confidently predict this expenditure 
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will he far surpassed and this gateway to the 
Latin Americas will be a most popular desti- 
nation of hundreds of thousands of my fel- 
low citizens. 
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The Congress of the United States, repre- 


senting the people of this Nation, is proud 
of the part it is taking in completion of this 
We are even more proud of 


great project. 
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the fact that this international effort has 
been a friendly cooperative program of ac- 
complishment between peaceful nations and 
that today we are near our goal. 


SENATE 
Fray, Marcu 22, 1957 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 21, 
1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercies, in a world swept by 
violent forces with which in our own 
strength alone we cannot cope, forgive 
us for the doubts which besiege our 
minds and paralyze our actions because 
of massed forces of evil about us in this 
sadly embattled world. Open our eyes 
to see, on the heights above, the chariots 
of God and the horsemen thereof, against 
which the gates of hell cannot prevail. 

As we play our part in days of destiny, 
with all mankind in the valley of de- 
cision, fronting the thorny problems be- 
ing weighed this very day under Ber- 
muda’s fair skies, may. the leaders of this 
Republic—humanity’s last hope—behold 
towering o’er the wrecks of time the 
conquering sign of a rugged cross; and 
may their ears, attuned to the infinite, 
catch the clear accents of the inevitable 
Christ, declaring in these days of the 
passion, “I will yet draw all men unto 
Me.” We ask it in His ever-blessed name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, March 
21, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 4135) to promote and 
preserve local management of savings 
and loan associations by protecting them 
against encroachment by holding com- 
panies, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4135) to promote and 
preserve local management of savings 
and loan associations by protecting them 
against encroachment by holding com- 
panies, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today it stand in adjournment until 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALEN- 
DAR ON MOMDAY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing completion of the morning busi- 
ness on Monday, March 25, there be a 
call of the bills and other measures on 
the calendar to which there is no ob- 
jection, from the beginning. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to announce, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, that following 
the call of the calendar on Monday, it is 
my intention to move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 161, Senate Joint Resolution 72, to 
implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of December 6, 
1945. Any Senators who may care to 
discuss the joint resolution should be 
prepared to do so on Monday. 

Then I intend to ask that the Senate 
consider the following measures: 

Calendar No. 136, Senate bill 1291, to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain property of 
the United States located in Juneau, 
Alaska, known as the Juneau subport of 
embarkation, to the Territory of Alaska. 

Calendar No. 137, Senate bill 332, to 
amend the act of June 4, 1920, as 
amended, providing for the allotment of 
lands of the Crow Tribe, and for other 
purposes. 

Calendar No. 111, Senate bill 913, to 
provide permanent authority for the 
Postmaster General to establish postal 
stations at camps, posts, or stations of 
the Armed Forces, and at defense or 
other strategic installations, and for 
other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 


dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of Benjamin B. Hare, to 
be postmaster at Denmark, S. C., which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION. OF 
SECRECY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
injunction of secrecy be removed from 
Executive I, 85th Congress, 1st session, 
the Statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, signed by the United 
States of America and other countries, 
on October 26, 1956, and that the statute, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and that the President's 
message of transmittal be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 'The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
am attaching herewith a certified copy 
of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. I also transmit 
for the information of the Senate a re- 
port addressed to me by the Secretary 
of State in regard to the statute, together 
with certain related papers. 

When the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency was open for sig- 
nature at United Nations Headquarters 
in New York for 3 months, from October 
26, 1956, to January 24, 1957, it was 
signed in behalf of the United States of 
America and by 79 other nations. It is 
the product of almost 3 years of negotia- 
tions beginning with my address to the 
United Nations on December 8, 1953. 
There I expressed the profound hope of 
the American people, a hope shared by 
people throughout the world, that means 
could be found to harness the atom to the 
labors of peace. 

Today, in the grim necessity of pre- 
serving the peace, the free world must 
turn to the deadly power of the atom as 
a guardian of freedom and a prime de- 
terrent to aggression. Yet the true 
promise of the atom is not for destruc- 
tive purposes but for constructive pur- 
poses. And in America, we can already 
see in atomic energy an enormous poten- 
tial for human benefit: electric power, 
treatment of disease, and extraordinary 
service to agriculture, industry, and sci- 
ence itself. And this is but the béegin- 
ning. 
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There is every indication that we can 
look forward to even greater values of 
atomic energy in America. 

The peoples of other nations also see 
great hope in the atom for the develop- 
ment of their economies and advance- 
ment of their welfare. They devoutly 
wish for ways and means of directing 
the atom to peaceful uses. There is 
widespread appreciation of the role the 
United States has already played in the 
great atoms-for-peace program to help 
many of these nations start their own 

atomic energy programs. 

Now, in our proposal to the United 
Nations for the establishment of an 
International Atomic Energy Agency, we 
have answered the basic desire of many 
nations for an international body to 
which all may belong—a body in which 
all may safely pool their knowledge and 
skill for the advancement of all; from 
which all may draw knowledge, advice, 
and nuclear fuels to aid their individual 
efforts in developing the atom for peace- 
ful employment. 

This promise of increased well-being 

. for the people of the world offered by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency is 
a major purpose of our proposal. An- 
other is the extension of our fixed and 
unending determination to open and 
widen all possible avenues toward a just 
and enduring world peace. In promot- 
ing these purposes, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency would provide a 
practical meeting place—a- common 
ground of cooperative effort among na- 
tions. Thus, through shared hope and 
work, the world would come to realize 
the immense possibilities of the atom for 
the benefit of all. 

The statute and the Agency which it 
will establish hold promise of important 
progress in that direction.: They consti- 
tute both a practical approach and a 
symbol of all that people of good will 
hope to see accomplished through the 
use of atomic energy. They offer the 
underdeveloped nations in particular 
an earlier availability of the benefits 
flowing from the constructive uses of 
the atom, and afford all countries the 
prospect of mutually stimulated scien- 
tific advance dedicated to the welfare of 
mankind. 

To achieve the confidence essential to 
cooperation among members of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, great 
care has been exercised to insure that 
‘fissionable material will be safeguarded 
to prevent its diversion to any military 

.purpose. A comprehensive safeguard 
system is provided by the statute. -This 
will apply to all aspects of the Agency’s 
activity involving nuclear materials. A 
key part of this system is a plan of thor- 
ough international inspection. The 
United States will provide fissionable 
materials for Agency projects only as this 
safeguard system is put into effect. Iam 
satisfied that the security of the United 
States will not be endangered by ma- 
terials made available to or through this 
Agency. I should add that the United 
States is under no obligation to disclose 
secret information to this Agency. 

Authority for directing the Agency will 
rest primarily in a Board of Governors. 
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The method of choosing these Governors 
was considered with particular care. 
The formula finally agreed upon bal- 
ances geographic considerations with the 
capacity of the cooperating nations to 
supply technical or material support to 
Agency projects. This formula assures 
the protection of the interests of America 
and the free world. There is also reason- 
able assurance against entry into the 
Agency of nations which are excluded 
from the United Nations, and which 
were excluded from the Conference and 
from Agency membership by overwhelm- 
ing vote on a number of occasions. 

This statute is the work of many. It 
refiects the experience of those con- 
cerned with our Nation’s efforts since 
World War II to relieve the burdens of 
armament for all people. Itis consistent 
with the policies. of our present Atomic 
Energy Act. It has profited by the addi- 
tion of suggestions from bipartisan Con- 
gressional hearings. 

It is my firm belief that this statute, 
and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency provided by it, are in the present 
and future interest of our country. They 
have my wholehearted support. I urge 
early consent to the ratification of the 
statute, so that the United States which 
proposed the establishment of this new 
instrument of peaceful progress may be 
among the first to give it final approval. 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, March 21, 1957, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE | 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. Earl Clarence Bergquist, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army), and sundry other officers for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota, from the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
United States Army, and Maj. Gen. Garrison 
Holt Davidson, Army of the United States 
(brigadier general, U. S. Army), to be as- 
signed to positions of importance and re- 
sponsibility designated by the President, in 
the rank of lieutenant general, and Maj. Gen. 
Samuel Leslie Myers, Army of the United 
States (colonel, U. S. Army), and sundry 
other officers for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States; I 
. Maj. Gen. Verne J, McCaul, United States 
Marine Corps, for commands and other 


,duties determined by the President; and . 


Quintino J. Serenati and sundry other 


persons for appointment in the sti A Air., 


Force, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew H. Berding, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas Sovereign Gates, Jr., of Penn- 
Sylvania, to be Secretary of the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William Howard Francis, Jr., of Texas, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SENATOR 
EASTLAND TO TESTIFY IN UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURT IN THE 
CASE OF SEYMOUR PECK 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution, so that it may be at the 
desk. -I shall discuss the resolution later 
today, aS we go into the matter in- 
volving the response of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] to the sub- 
pena that has been issued under the 
authority of the district court of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 117) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 

Whereas Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, a Member 
of this body, has been served with a sub- 
pena to appear as a witness before the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, to testify at 2 p. m., 
on the 22d day of March 1957, in the case of 


"the United States v. Seymour Peck; and 


Whereas it is the sense of the Senate that 
by virtue of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States said court has no 
authority to compel the attendance of any 
Member of the Senate as a witness before said 
court during his attendance at any session 
of the Senate; and 

Whereas, under the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, no Senator may absent himself from 
the service of the Senate without leave of 
the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Hon. James O. EASTLAND is 
granted leave to appear as a witness before 
the district court of the United States in the 
case of the United States v. Seymour Peck 
at a time when the Senate is not sitting in 
daily session; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At 
the time when the Senate took a recess 
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on yesterday, it had under consideration 
the resolution—Senate Resolution 116— 
authorizing the appearance of Senator 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, Of Mississippi, as a 
witness before the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, which had been submitted by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], for 
himself and the actirg minority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and for the consideration of which unan- 
imous consent had been asked by the 
Senator from Texas and had been 
granted by the Senate. The Chair 
therefore lays before the Senate the res- 
olution as the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 116) to grant 
permission to Senator EASTLAND to testify 
in the United States District Court fcr 
the District of Columbia in the case of 
Seymour Peck, charged with contempt 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
text of the resolution is open to amend- 
ment. Any amendment to the preamble 
will not be in order until after the reso- 
lution itself has been agreed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 


Chair advise the Senate as to what is 
the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to Senate Reso- 
lution 116. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope my colleagues will indulge 
me for just a few moments. 

. This resolution was brought up yes- 
terday after consultation with the Par- 
liamentarian and the distinguished 
acting minority leader. There was a 
rather full discussion of it last evening. 
If the resolution is to be acted upon, 
it should be acted upon within the next 
few minutes if it is to serve its intended 
purpose. 

The Senate will remain in. session to- 
day as long as necessary for Senators 
to place matters in the RECORD. How- 
ever, if Senators will indulge me, I should 
like first to obtain a prompt decision on 
the resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that I discussed this question 
last night, and in effect, asked for post- 
ponement until today of consideration 
of the resolution in order that I might 
consult the lawbooks—because I think 
important senatorial and procedural 
rights are involved in this issue—I think 
I should make a brief report upon my 
findings since last night, when I put my 
nose in the lawbooks. 

We have before us a resolution sub- 
mitted by the majority leader [Mr. 
JoHnson of Texas], which I certainly 
hope will accomplish the purposes in our 
minds and protect the rights of the Sen- 
ate... One might express a preference for 
a slightly different form. I shall discuss 
only 1 or 2 items of form. 

I have before me a photostatic copy 
of an analysis of the -problem involved, 
which was prepared by an Assistant Leg- 
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islative Counsel of the United States 
Senate, Mr. Harry B. Littell, in Febru- 
ary 1951. I ask unanimious consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
MEMORANDUM 


This memorandum is written pursuant to 
your request for the opinion of this Office 
whether or not a Member of Congress may, 
during a session of Congress, be subpenaed as 
a witness in judicial proceedings. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The immunity of Members of Congress from 
arrest is afforded by article I, section 6 of the 
Constitution in the following language: 

“They shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in go- 
ing to and returning from the same: * * *” 

As was to be expected, there was some early 
confusion as to the meaning of the phrase 
“except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace.” However, that question was settled 
by the Supreme Court in Williamson v. 
United States ((1908), 207 U. S. 425), which 
held that the phrase was intended to include 
all criminal offenses. This was apparently 
the status of the common law at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution. Thus the 
Constitution, in effect, grants immunity 
from arrest to Members of Congress only in 
civil cases. 

Prior to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Long v. Ansell ((1934) 293 U.S. 76), it was 
uncertain as to whether the constitutional 
exemption included freedom from service of 
a summons as a defendant in a civil case. 
One line of cases beginning with Bolton v. 
Martin (1 Dall, 296), held that the privilege 
did include freedom from service of a sum- 
mons as a defendant in a civil case. See also 
Doty v. Strong (1 Pinney (Wisc.) 84); Miner 
v. Markham (28 Fed. 387). The Bolton case 
has been criticized as relying upon an out- 
dated edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
as its ultimate authority for decision. 

The second line of cases which held that 
the privilege did not extend to freedom from 
service of summons as a defendant in a civil 
case included Merrick v. Giddings (McA. and 
M. 55); and Howard v. Citizen’s Bank and 
Trust Company (12 App. D. C. 222), which 
firmly established the law so far as pro- 
ceedings in the District of Columbia was con- 
cerned. This state of uncertainty was finally 
put to rest by the Supreme Court in 1934 in 
Long v. Ansell. The decision, written by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, included the following 
language: 

“History confirms the conclusion that the 
immunity is limited to arrest. See opinion 
of Mr. Justice Wylie in Merrick v. Giddings. 
The cases cited in support of the contrary 
view rest largely upon doubtful notions as 
to the historic privileges of members of Par- 
liament before the enactment in 1770 of the 
statute of 10 George III, c. 50. That act de- 
clared that members of Parliament should 
be subject to civil process, provided that they 
were not arrested or imprisoned. When the 
Constitution was adopted, arrests in civil 
suits were still common in America. It is 
only to such arrests that the provision ap- 
plies.” (Williamson v. United. States (207 
U. S. 425) .) 

Thus, through the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in Williamson v. United States 
and Long v. Ansell, the interpretation of ar- 
ticle I, section 6 of the Constitution has de- 
veloped to the extent that those two propo- 
sitions may be asserted with assurance: ` 

1. The privilege does not extend to free- 
dom from arrest as a defendant in a criminal 
case. ab de 
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2. The privilege does not include freedom 
from service of a summons as a defendant 
in a civil case. 


II. CONSTITUTIONAL WRITERS 


While the leading writers on our Consti- 
tution devote only scant attention to the 
present question of the immunity of Mem- 
bers of Congress from being subpended, at 
least three leading authors have undertaken 
to provide a definite answer to the question. 
Justice Story in his commentaries is un- 
equivocal in arriving at the conclusion that 
the privilege of freedom from arrest ex- 
tends to freedom from subpena. 

“This privilege from arrest privileges them 
of course against all process, the disobe- 
dience to which is punishable by attachment 
of the person, such as a subpena ad re- 
spondendum, aut testificandum, or a sum- 
mons to serve on a jury, and (as has been 
justly observed) with reason, because a mem- 
ber has superior duties to perform in an- 
other place. When a representative is with- 
drawn from his seat by a summons, the peo- 
ple whom he represents lose their voice in 
debate and vote as they do in his voluntary 
absence. When a Senator is withdrawn by 
summons, his State loses half its voice in 
debate and vote, as it does in his voluntary 
absence. The enormous disparity of the 
evil admits of no comparison. The privilege, 
indeed, is deemed not merely the privilege 
of the member or his constituents, but the 
privilege of the House also. And every man 
must at his peril take notice who are the 
Members of the House returned of record.” 
(Story, Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States, vol. I, 860.) 

In Cushing, Law and Practice of Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, the following paragraph 
discusses the status of the privilege with 
respect to disobedience of court orders at 
common law. 

“There is another class of cases, which do 
not come properly under the denomination 
of either civil or criminal proceedings, as 
above defined, but which ordinarily give rise 
to an attachment or an arrest and imprison- 
ment of the person, namely, contempts of 
the judicial tribunals, either by disobedience 
of their orders, or by contumelious and dis- 
orderly behavior toward their authority or 
in their presence. In reference to these cases; 
the authorities show, that where the con- 
tempt is a mere disobedience of an order of 
the court, made for the sole purpose of en- 
forcing a civil right, and in the nature of 
a process to compel the doing of a specific 
act, as, for the payment of money, or other 
performance of an award, or for the payment 
of costs, the privileges will protect against 
an attachment; but, where the contempt 
arises from the disobedience of such an order, 
and is accompanied by criminal incidents, as 
where a ward of the court of chancery was 
clandestinely removed from the custody of 
the person with whom the ward was residing 
under the authority and by the order of the 
court; or, where it consists of contumelious, 
disorderly, or indecent behavior toward and 
in the presence of a judicial tribunal, as, for 
example refusing to be sworn as a witness, 
coe privilege will afford no protection” (sec, 
564). 

Evidently the practice in this country after 
the adoption of the Constitution was not so 
clear, for in discussing the subject of ex- 
emption of Members of Congress from serv- 
ice as jurors or witnesses under our Ameri- 
can constitutional government, Mr. Cushing 
writes as follows: 

“The privileges of exemption from serving 
on juries, and from attending as witnesses, 
though well established according to the 
common parliamentary law, are mentioned 
in none of the constitutions, and in but few 
of the laws of the several States. Mr. Jef- 
ferson places these privileges on the ground, 
that “the privilege from arrest privileges of 
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course against all process the disobedience 
to which is punishable by an attachment of 
the person; as a subpena ad respondendum, 
or testificandum, or a summons on a jury; 
and with reason, because a member has 
superior duties to perform in another place.” 
It may be true, perhaps, as a general prin- 
ciple, that the privilege from arrest privileges 
against all process, the disobedience to which 
is punishable by an attachment of the per- 
son; and though this principle may relieve 
the party from all restraint of his person, 
yet this alone is not enough to protect one 
against other consequences, resulting from 
nonattendance as a juror or witness, as, for 
example, the imposition of a fine in the first 
case, or the action of the party for damages 
in the second; and, consequently, these 
privileges, in order to be effectual, must rest 
upon a broader ground, than the mere ex- 
emption from process; and this can only be 
found in the general principle of parliamen- 
tary law, by which the members of a legis- 
lative assembly are protected from all the 
consequences of refusing to attend as wit- 
nesses or serve as jurors.” (Cushing, op. cit., 
sec. 598.) 

Apparently much of the basis for the posi- 
tion taken by the authorities quoted above 
is derived from the discussion of this sub- 
ject by Thomas Jefferson in his Manual for 
Parliamentary Practice. After discussing 
the origin of the Congressional privilege, the 
manual contains the following: 

“This privilege from arrest, privileges, of 
course, against all process the disobedience 
to which is punishable by an attachment of 
the person, as a subpena ad respondendum, 
or testificandum, or a summons on a jury; 
and with reason, because a member has su- 
perior duties to perform in another place. 
When a Representative is withdrawn from 
his seat by summons, the 40,000 people 
whom he represents lose their voice in de- 
bate and vote, as they do on his voluntary 
absence; when. a Senator is withdrawn by 
summons, his State loses half its voice in 
debate and vote, as it does on his voluntary 
absence. ‘The enormous disparity of evil 
admits of no comparison.” (Jefferson’s Man- 
ual of Parliamentary Practice, sec. II.) 

The other writers on the Constitution 
which I have consulted have not taken a 
position on the question but have merely re- 
ported what scant judicial authority could 
be found. (See Willoughby, the Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States, vol. I, 
sec. 342; Watson, the Constitution of the 
United States, vol. I, pp. 314-319; Cooley, 
Constitutional Limitations (Tth edition), 
p. 192.) 

In summary of this part it may be said 
that the early writers on the Constitution 
were almost uniformly of the view that the 
privilege from arrest included freedom from 
service of a subpena as a witness or a juror. 
The later constitutional writers, perhaps in- 
fluenced by judicial decisions discussed 
above, have shied away from taking a defi- 
nite position. This difference might also be 
explained on the grounds that the early 
writers might not have relied entirely upon 
an interpretation of the language of the 
Constitution but might have been in- 
fluenced by a consideration of the general 
parliamentary law of England. The exist- 
ence of any privileges other than those that 
might be implied from the language of the 
Constitution has been questioned by later 
writers on this subject (see discussion in 
pt. V below). 


III. JUDICIAL PRECEDENT 


There has been scarcely any judicial au- 
thority to assist in arriving at a solution of 
the question posed. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain there has been only one 
reported case dealing specifically with the 
question of the privilege of a Member of 
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Congress to be immune from subpena. In 
1800, the United States Circuit Court for the 
District of Pennsylvania was requested to 
send a letter to several Members of Congress 
requesting their attendance as witnesses. 

In disposing of the request Justice Chase, 
sitting as a justice of the circuit court, used 
the following language: 

“The Constitution gives to every man 
charged with an offense the benefit of com- 
pulsory process to secure the attendance of 
his witnesses. I do not know of any privi- 
lege to exempt Members of Congress from 
the service or the obligations of a subpena 
in such cases. I will not sign any letter of 
the kind proposed. If, upon service of a 
subpena, the Members of Congress do not 
attend, a different question may arise; and 
it will then be time enough to decide 
whether an attachment ought, or ought not, 
to issue. It is not a necessary consequence 
of nonattendance, after the service of a 
subpena, that an attachment shall issue. A 
satisfactory reason may appear to the court 
to justify or excuse it.” (United States v. 
Cooper (4 Dall. 341) .) 

In 1910, a case was presented in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
seeking a writ of mandamus against the 
Joint Committee on Printing. The court 
issued a rule to show cause why the writ 
should not be granted, whereupon the Senate 
adopted a resolution expressing the opinion 
of the Senate that the court’s order in- 
vaded the constitutional privileges of the 
Senate and of three Senators. The resolu- 
tion further directed the Senators not to 
make an appearance in response. The court 
rendered a lengthy opinion upon the ques- 
tion of its jurisdiction to issue the order, 
holding that it had the jurisdiction and that 
no privilege of the Senate was invaded. It 
was pointed out in the opinion, however, 
that the order did not require the Senators 
to make a personal appearance. The peti- 
tion for the writ of mandamus was sub- 
sequently denied upon other grounds. (See 
Valley Paper Co. v. Joint Committee on 
Printing, reported in H. Doc. 806, 61st Cong.) 

In 1929, a Member of the Senate was served 
with a subpena issued by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia directing 
him to attend and testify before a session 
of the grand jury. The Senator (Mr. Cole- 
man L. Blease of South Carolina) announced 
to the Senate that he would disregard the 
subpena. This announced refusal having 
been transmitted to the court, Justice Peyton 
Gordon addressed the grand jury as fol- 
lows: 

“The Congress of the United States is now 
in session, and until yesterday I never heard 
of a precedent to this procedure in an in- 
stance of this kind. 

“Section 6, article I, of the Constitution 
of the United States, gives immunity to 
arrest to the Members of Congress while that 
body is in session. It does not say that 
they are privileged from subpena, but if they 
do not obey, the only step the court could 
take would be to issue an attachment for 
their arrest. Since the Constitution pro- 
vides immunity from arrest, in my opinion 
they are not subject to such action. 

“Unless the gentlemen see fit to obey the 
subpenas, this court at the present time 
has no power to compel them to do so.” 
(Cannon’s Precedents, vol. VI, sec. 568.) 


IV. LEGISLATIVE PRECEDENTS 


The two Houses of Congress, have been 
uniform in upholding a broad interpreta- 
tion of the privilege from arrest. Although, 
as Mr. Justice Brandeis said in Long v. 
Ansell, neither House has ever claimed that 
the privilege included immunity from serv- 
ice of a summons in a civil case, both have 
taken the position that the privilege did 
extend to service of a subpena upon a Mem- 
ber. There are numerous reported instances 
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wherein a Member of Congress who had been 
subpenaed reported the fact to the House 
of which he was a Member. In most cases 
the House, by resolution, has authorized 
the Member to appear in response to the 
subpena. (See Hinds’ Precedents, vol. III, 
sec. 2662). 

However, on one occasion in the House 
of Representatives, the subpenaed Members 
were ordered not to respond (see Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. III, sec. 2661). The Senate 
took similar action in 1910 with respect to 
the Valley Paper Co. case, set forth in part 
III above, although apparently no subpena 
was involved. Also, as reported above, in 
1929 a Senator announced on the floor his 
intention to disregard a subpena of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Although the most common practice is for 
the House concerned to give its approval to 
a Member to respond to a subpena, the 
House of Representatives in 1941 adopted a 
resolution directing a Member to appear in 
response to a subpena, which commanded 
him to appear before a grand jury in New 
York, at such time as the House should not 
be in session. 

There appears to be no reported instance 
of any further proceedings in any of the 
cases wherein either House has ordered one 
of its Members not to respond to a subpena 
or to respond at a time different from that 
stated in the subpena. 

It should be noted that, insofar as Con- 
gressional practice is concerned, the privilege 
is considered also to involve a privilege of 
the House concerned, which a Member can- 
not waive without its consent. (See Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. III, sec. 2661, 2662; Can- 
non’s Precedents, vol. VI, sec. 586; Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, sec. III.) 


V. LEGAL PERIODICALS 


The question of the privilege of Members 
of Congress to be free from subpena has been 
discussed in two fairly recent legal articles. 
The first is found in volume 30 of the George- 
town Law Journal at page 381, and the 
second is found in volume 10 of the George 
Washington Law Review at page 513. A 
third article by Prof. O. P. Field entitled 
“The Constitutional Privileges of Legisla- 
tors,” contains a good review of the whole 
subject of Congressional privilege, although 
it Was written in 1925, prior to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Long v. Ansell. 

The first two articles cited stem from ac- 
tion of the House with respect to a subpena 
served upon Representative Hamilton Fish 
in 1941, ordering him to appear before a 
special Federal grand jury in New York. 
It was upon this occasion that the House 
adopted a resolution directing Representative 
Fish to respond to the subpena at such time 
as the House should not be in session. The 
article in the Georgetown Law Journal is 
generally critical of the action of the House, 
although it comes to no conclusion with re- 
spect to the question involved. On the other 
hand, the article in the George Washington 
Law Review, which in general takes a re- 
strictive view of the Congressional privilege, 
comes to the conclusion that Members of 
Congress should be privileged from subpena. 
In arriving at this conclusion, the author 
argues that there is no inherent Congres- 
sional privilege, but that whatever privilege 
there is must stem directly from the Con- 
stitution, and that the word “arrest” is open 
to interpretation. In distinguishing between 
service of a summons upon a defendant in a 
civil case (which was the question in Long 
v. Ansell) and a subpena upon a witness 
the author concludes as follows: 

“Its distinction lies in that the threat to 
punish a person who does not attend and 
subject himself to the court’s orders deters a 
person from disobeying such a command. It 
subscribes that person’s locomotion, and 
thereby constitutes an ‘arrest’ within the 
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proscription. of the Constitution. The con- 
clusion is compelling upon the author be- 
cause the reason for the immunity is to 
nullify any attempt to prevent a Member 
of Congress or Congress itself from properly 
functioning as a legislative body.” (10 Geo. 
Wash. L. R. 527.) 


VI. CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing discussion it can be 
readily seen that no conclusive answer can 
be given in response to the question posed. 
It may be fairly said that the two Houses of 
Congress have consistently insisted upon 
the privilege of their Members being immune 
from subpena. Most of the legal writers on 
the subject have also taken this view. The 
early writers especially were outspoken in 
their opinion that Members of the Congress 
should not be subject to subpena. 

While I personally also adopt this view, I 
would hasten to warn that there are few ju- 
dicial precedents upon which one may rely. 
Although I am of the opinion that a log- 
ical distinction can and should be made be- 
tween a summons in a civil suit, which does 
not in itself require the defendant’s pres- 
ence in court, and a subpena, which does re- 
quire the attendance of the person subpenaed 
and which also usually restricts his move- 
ments until he is discharged from the sub- 
pena, there is no assurance that the courts 
would make a similar distinction if the ques- 
tion were presented to them. It should be 
remembered that the Supreme Court has, in 
the two cases in which it has been called upon 
to construe the extent of the privilege con- 
ferred by article I, section 6 of the Constitu- 
tion, taken a position restricting the scope of 
the privilege to what might be said to be its 
narrowest possible meaning. 

Cushing states that a privilege existed at 
common law which protected members of leg- 
islatures from all consequences of refusing 
to attend as witnesses. (Cushing, Law and 
Practice of Legislative Assemblies, sec. 598.) 
It seems highly doubtful that this common 
law privilege has become a part of the law 
of the United States. No specific claim of 
any such privilege has been found in any of 
the authorities which I have consulted. Jef- 
ferson in his manual indicates that one of 
the purposes of the constitutional provision 
was to limit the large number of privileges 
which Parliament had, from time to time, 
assumed. 

_ If it be assumed that a Member of Con- 
gress is not privileged from responding to a 
subpena, the question arises as to what con- 
sequences might follow upon his disobedience 
to a subpena served upon him. The author- 
ities who have addressed themselves to this 
question indicate that arrest or attachment 
of the Member in enforcement of the sub- 
pena would be prohibited under the constitu- 
tional privilege (see address by Justice Pey- 
ton Gordon to the grand jury, contained in 
Cannon’s. Precedents, vol.. VI, sec. 588). 
However, such disobedience might be consid- 
ered a contempt of the court which issued 
the subpena, and if it is so considered the 
question would then arise as to whether the 
Member could then be arrested for such con- 
tempt. Mr. Cushing, in the first paragraph 
quoted in part II of this memorandum, in- 
dicates that an arrest for a contempt involv- 
ing disobedience to an order of a court was 
proper at common law. (However, in an- 
other paragraph (also quoted in pt. II) he 
indicates that at common law members of 
Parliament were privileged from attending as 
witnesses.) The article in volume 30 of the 
Georgetown Law Journal expresses the au- 
thor’s belief that disobedience to a subpena 
would constitute a civil contempt for which 
the Member could not be arrested under his 
constitutional privilege. Since contempt 
proceedings are discretionary with the court, 
it would seem unlikely that the question 
would arise in any case in which the Mem- 
ber of Congress gives as the reason for in- 
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voking his privilege the necessity for his at- 
tendance at a session of the House of which 
he is a Member. There are no judicial deci- 
sions on this point and the authorities do not 
indicate what the consequence has been in 
those cases, reported above, wherein one of 
the Houses has directed its Members not to 
respond to a subpena, 
Respectfully, 
Harry B. LITTELL, 
Assistant Counsel. 
FEBRUARY 9, 1951. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. Fresident, from 
such hasty research as I have made, I 
am satisfied that Mr. Littell covered all 
the cases of record on this subject. 
Among the cases which he cited, and 
the constitutional authorities which he 
cited, it seems to me that the controlling 
decision is that found in the opinion 
by Justice Brandeis, which is included 
in this transcript. It speaks for itself. 

In effect, Justice Brandeis pointed out 
that, in the matter of civil process, a 
subpena can issue, but, in effect, it can- 
not be enforced because of the privilege 
against arrest that is specifically out- 
lined in the Constitution. 

Usually the motion to quash a sub- 
pena is made on the return date. That 
is the ordinary practice in the Federal 
courts. In this particular case, which 
gives rise to the problem confronting 
us, the motion to quash was made at 
the time the request for the subpena 
was made, and at that time Judge 
Youngdahl refused to grant the motion. 
In my judgment he was in error. Nev- 
ertheless, that was the action which he 
took. 

I think it would have been better, and 
fairer to the court, if the motion to quash 
had been withheld until the return date. 
Then the court would have had before 
it the resolution which I think we should 
send down: and, on the basis of such 
resolution, I am inclined to think that 
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any Federal court would grant the mo- 
tion to quash. 

As I brought out in the debate last 
night, what the Senate has before it is 
an action by the court. The action by 
the court is the action refusing to grant 
a motion to quash. So at this particu- 
lar moment, I think the court finds it- 
self in the position, in this field, in which 
it at least implies that it can issue a 
subpena and take United States Sen- 
ators out of their seats on the floor of 
the Senate to go down to testify before 
the court. I am satisfied the court can- 
not do that unless, as has been brought 
out in the cases, the Senator himself 
is involved in a criminal proceeding. 
Even the Constitution itself does not 
grant any privilege to a Senator in thet 
respect. 

I should like to read the conclusion of 
the very excellent legal memorandum 
which was prepared for the Senate back 
in 1951, in behalf of another Senator 
who raised this point. Nothing came of 
it, because there was no attempt to re- 
quire the Senator to testify. The conclu- 
sion in this legal memorandum is as 
follows: 


From the foregoing discussion it can he 
readily seen that no conclusive answer can 
be given in response to the question posed. 
It may be fairly said that the two Houses 
of Congress have consistently insisted upon 
the privilege of their Members being immune 
from subpena. Most of the legal writers on 
the subject have also taken this view. The 
early writers especially were outspoken in 
their opinion that Members of the Congress 
should not be subject to subpena, 

While I personally also adopt this view, 
I would hasten to warn that there are few 
judicial precedents upon which one may rely. 
Although I am of the opinion that a logical 
distinction can and should be made between 
@ summons in a civil suit, which does not in 
itself require the defendant’s presence in 
court, and a subpena, which does require the 
attendance of the person subpenaed and 
which also usually restricts his movements 
until he is discharged from the subpena, 
there is no assurance that the courts would 
make -a similar distinction if the question 
were presented to them. It should be remem- 
bered that the Supreme Court has, in the 
two cases in which it has been called upon 
to construe the extent of the privilege con- 
ferred by article I, section 6 of the Constitu- 
tion, taken a position: restricting the scope 
of the privilege to what might be said to be 
its narrowest possible meaning. 


That is, the meaning that deals with 
an attempt to enforce the subpena by 
way of arrest. 


Cushing states that a privilege existed at 
common law which protected members of 
legislatures from all consequences of refus- 
ing to attend as witnesses. 


The memorandum cites the authority. 


It seems highly doubtful that this com- 
mon-law privilege has become a part of the 
law of the United States. No specific claim 
of any such privilege has been found in any 
of the authorities which I have consulted. 
Jefferson, in his manual, indicates that one 
of the purposes of the constitutional provi- 
sion was to limit the large number of privi- 
leges which Parliament had from time to 
time assumed. 

If it be assumed that a Member of Con- 
gress is not privileged from responding to` 
a subpena, the question arises as to what 
consequences might follow upon his dis- 
obedience to a subpena served upon him. 
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The authorities who have addressed them- 
selves to this question indicate that arrest 
or attachment of the Member in enforce- 
ment of the subpena would be prohibited 
under the constitutional privilege. (See ad- 
dress by Justice Peyton Gordon to the grand 
jury, contained in Cannon’s Precedents, vol. 
VI, sec. 588.) 


The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] referred to this point in the debate 
yesterday afternoon. 

However, such disobedience might be con- 
sidered a contempt of the court which is- 
sued the subpena, and if it is so considered 
the question would then arise as to whether 
the Member could then be arrested for such 
contempt. Mr. Cushing in the first para- 
graph quoted in part II of this memorandum 
indicates that an arrest for a contempt in- 
volving disobedience to an order of a court 
was proper at common law. (However, in 
another paragraph (also quoted in pt. II) 
he indicates that at common law members 
of parliament were privileged from attend- 
ing as witnesses.) ‘The article in volume 30 
of the Georgetown Law Journal expresses 
the author’s belief that disobedience to a 
subpena would constitute a civil contempt 
for which the Member could not be arrested 
under his constitutional privilege. Since 
contempt proceedings are discretionary with 
the court— 


I wish to stress that point by way of 
digression. Since there is this discre- 
tion, I believe it makes a great deal of 
difference as to how we phrase the reso- 
lution that issues to the court. 

I now return to the memorandum: 

Since contempt proceedings are discre- 
tionary with the court, it would seem un- 
likely that the question would arise in any 
case in which the Member of Congress gives 
as the reason for invoking his privilege the 
necessity for his attendance at a session of 
the House of which he is a Member. There 
are no judicial decisions on this point, and 
the authorities do not indicate what the con- 
sequence has been in those cases, reported 
above, wherein one of the Houses has di- 
rected its Members not to respond to a sub- 
pena. 


I now turn to the resolution, and I 
should like in that connection to have the 
attention of the Senator from Texas for 
just a moment. In the resolution which, 
the Senator from Texas has submitted, 
these words appear: 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the Senate. 


I have a little trouble, I may say to the 
Senator from Texas, with that language, 
because I cannot find any authority, and 
I cannot find any precedent which would 
support our saying to the court: “Where- 
as by the privileges of the Senate no 
Member is authorized to appear and tes- 
tify, but by order of the Senate.” 

However, the Senate does have stand- 
ing rules. I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Texas that I would propose 
to substitute for the language I have 
read, language which can be docu- 
mented, namely: 

Whereas under the standing rules of the 
Senate, no Senator may absent himself from 


the service of the Senate without leave of the 
Senate. 
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That is the rule. It seems to me that 
that language ought to be submitted to 
the court, rather than the language: 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the Senate. 


There have been some instances in the 
past in which such resolutions have been 
adopted by the Senate. I understand 
that. However, I submit there is nothing 
in any of the authorities I have studied 
which makes it binding upon a Senator 
to go to court to testify. The general 
rule of the Senate is that technically a 
Senator must obtain leave of the Senate 
to absent himself from a sitting session 
of the Senate. 

I may say to my friend the Senator 
from Texas that my language actually 
strengthens the legal point, and I would 
suggest that we substitute the language 
of my resolution. 

I have no pride of authorship. The 
resolution was prepared by the legislative 
counsel of the Senate after conference. 
I talked with the legislative counsel of 
the Senate, or at least my administative 
assistant talked with him, and there was 
discussed with the legislative counsel the 
wording ‘Whereas by the privileges of 
the Senate no Member is authorized to 
appear and testify, but by order of the 
Senate.” The legislative counsel, after 
trying to find authority to support that 
language, suggested to me that the words 
“whereas under the standing rules of the 
Senate, no Senator may absent himself 
from the Senate without leave of the 
Senate” are preferable. 

I recommend that language to the 
Senator from Texas. However, I wish 
to make clear to him that if he prefers 
not to make any change in his language, 
I shall go along with his language. I 
shall not offer a formal amendment to 
the Senator’s language. I give him the 
benefit of such legal counsel as I have 
been able to obtain, and I raise with 
him the point that I do not believe the 
Senator from Texas or any one else can 
find any authority that supports the 
language “whereas by the privileges of 
the Senate no Member is authorized to 
appear and testify, but by order of the 
Senate.” 

My suggested language gives us a firm 
bottom on which to rest our case, because 
there is a rule of the Senate that no 
Senator may absent himself from the 
service of the Senate without leave of 
the Senate. 

I-think that rule is what we ought to 
rest our case upon. The resolution 
would then read: 

Resolved, That Hon. James O. EASTLAND is 
authorized to appear in response to the 
subpena of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia at a time 
when the Senate is not sitting in session— 


That is the language used by the Sen- 
ator from Texas in his proposed resolu- 
tion— 
and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court. 


Now to come to grips with the fact 
that a subpena has been issued and a 
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motion to quash has been denied by the 
court. 

In the resolution I would propose, I 
say: 

Whereas it is the sense of the Senate that 
by virtue of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States said court has 
no authority to compel the attendance of 
any Member of the Senate as a witness be- 
fore said court during his attendance at any 
session of the Senate. 


I wish to point out that in my opinion 
that language ought to be in our resolu- 
tion, beca‘ise it leaves no room for doubt 
that once again the Senate is restating 
its historic position that a court does 
not have power in a matter such as this 
to subpena a Senator to court. 

The memorandum I have introduced 
cities exceptions. However, we do state, 
as a declaration, the Senate’s position in 
this case. 

We then go on to call the court’s at- 
tention to the further fact that a Sena- 
tor must technically obtain consent of 
the Senate to absent himself from a sit- 
ting session of the Senate. We then say 
to the court that we grant this witness 
leave to go to court and testify. The 
witness then goes to court and testifies 
in response to our resolution, not in re- 
sponse to the subpena, 

I do not know what the court will do, 
but I do believe the resolution, contain- 
ing the language I suggest, will place 
Judge Youngdahl in the position where 
he will have to decide whether he wishes 
to grant a new motion to quash the sub- 
pena. 

All I am doing is submitting to the ma- 
jority leader the best advice of our leg- 
islative counsel. If for any reason he pre- 
fers the resolution as he has submitted it, 
without changing a word in it, I shall 
vote for it unless the debate shows that 
from a legal standpoint it should be 
modified. However, I do believe that the 
resolution we have worked out, by a 
pooling of our legal judgment, is pref- 
erable to the language he has submitted. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are very anxious to obtain action 
on the pending resolution, and if Sen- 
ators will cooperate with the majority 
leader, I hope we may be able to do that. 
The Senator from Mississippi has been 
requested to appear in court at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

Mr COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
wait. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a brief reply to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE], 
a very able and distinguished Senator 
and experienced. lawyer. 

My knowledge and experience in the 
field covered by the resolution are very 
limited, and necessarily I must rely upon 
the precedents which have been estab- 
lished and the counsel which is given to 
me by the attachés of the Senate. 

I have not had an opportunity to study 
the refinement or improvement suggest- 
ed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Senate is lacking in precedents 
for resolutions authorizing Senators to 
appear and to testify in court. But the 
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Congress is composed of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, and the 
precedents of the House in this respect 
are many and frequent. 

After full consultation with some of 
the most able lawyers in this body, and 
with the parliamentarians, who possess 
a wealth of experience in this field, a 
resolution was prepared following the 
language used in many similar instances 
by the House of Representatives. That 
resolution is clear, and, in my opinion, is 
susceptible of no misunderstanding by 
the court or by the Senate. 

Our problem last evening was that 
most of the Senators discussing the ques- 
tion were not aware, first, that there was 
a resolution under consideration, and, 
second, what were the provisions of the 
resolution. 

I desire to read that resolution for the 
information of all Members of the Sen- 
ate: 

Whereas Hon. JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 2 Mem- 
ber of this body, has been served with a 
subpena to appear as a witness before the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, to testify at 2 o’clock 
postmeridian, on the 22d day of March 1957, 
in the case of the United States against Sey- 
mour Peck; and 


The next is very important language, 
Mr. President. It is language contained, 
as I said, in numerous House resolutions 
directly concerned with tkis point: 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the Senate. 


That is language which comes from the 
House resolutions, and I assume the lan- 
guage appears as a result of the consti- 
tutional provision that Members of Con- 
gress shall be immune from arrest during 
sessions of Congress. That specific lan- 
guage has stood the test, and has met the 
problem presented time and time and 
time again in the other body. I knew 
of no better precedent on which to rely. 

We have stated, Mr. President, that 
“by the privileges of the Senate, no 
Member is authorized to appear and tes- 
tify, but by order of the Senate.” 

Action by a Senator appearing and 
testifying cannot be taken except at the 
direction of the Senate. There is no 
difference of opinion here about the au- 
thority of the Senate. The whole ques- 
tion is, is it a matter of wisdom for the 
Senate to grant this authority? 

. I reflected on that a great deal before I 
came to a decision. I suggested to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary that he consult the members of 
that committee. I consulted with the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] day before yesterday, and I con- 
sulted with him on two occasions yes- 
terday. I consulted with the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], because 
I regard him as one of the great lawyers 
of this body. I consulted with those 
Senators before I presented the resolu- 
tion, and I obtained from every Senator 
to whom I talked the unanimous opinion 
that in the light of all the facts presented 
and the circumstances confronting us, 
the Senate had but one course to fol- 
low, since the Senator from Mississippi 
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desired to appear, and felt that the ends 
of justice would be better served by his 
appearance. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi wished to have the consent of the 
Senate, and the unanimous opinion of 
Senators consulted was that it would not 
be the better part of wisdom for the 
Senate to refuse such consent. There- 
fore the resolution was presented. 

The last paragraph of the resolution 
reads: 

Resolved, That Hon. James O. EAST- 
LAND is authorized to appear in response to 
the subpena of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
at a time when the Senate is not sitting in 
session; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court as a respectful 
answer to the subpena of said court. 


The only precedents of whick the Sen- 
ator from Texas is aware are the prece- 
dents of the other body, a part of the 
Congress of the United States. The 
other body on numerous occasions has 
passed resolutions, containing different 
names, referring to different courts, and 
to different times, but in substance the 
same as this resolution. 

Mr. President, I am therefore hopeful 
the Senate may agree to adopt the reso- 
lution as presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
regret very much that I am unable to 
agree with the arguments of the majority 
leader. I agree with the Senator’s pur- 
pose, I believe, but I cannot vote for this 
resolution so long as it contains the lan- 
guage in line 2, “in response to the sub- 
pena.” 

I would agree to the resolution if it 
contained a proviso similar to that I sug- 
gested. It would not have to be in the 
exact language I suggested, but I would 
agree with language which expressed the 
cpinion that appearance pursuant to the 
subpena was respectfully declined; that 
is, an assertion that the Senator does not 
appear in response to a subpena. 

My vote, of course, will not determine 
the issue, but this particular privilege 
with which we are dealing goes back to 
the earliest days of the origin of Parlia- 
mentin England. One of the first means 
the kings of England used in trying to 
discourage the development of a demo- 
cratic system was, on one pretext or 
another, to arrest members of Parlia- 
ment and throw them in jail whenever 
the members of Parliament did not agree 
with the king, or when they raised issues 
which displeased the king. 

The privilege possessed by the Senate 
developed over many years. It evolved 
over the centuries and was brought into 
our Constitution with that ancient herit- 
age. I see no reason why even in the 
slightest degree we should abandon that 
heritage at this late stage because some 
judge in a local court has decided he 
would depart from the precedents. This 
principle is not primarily for the personal 
protection of the individual Member; it 
is to protect the integrity of the institu- 
tion of the Senate. 

Another observation—which I do not 
like to make—is that the fact that the 
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House of Representatives has followed 
the procedure suggested does nof impress 
me at all. I would not like to see the 
day come when the Senate would be con- 
fronted with a proposal that the Senate 
should have a Rules Committee like that 
of the House of Representatives because 
the House of Representatives has such a 
committee, which enables the leadership 
of that body, regardless of party, to fore- 
close debate and to pass legislation with- 
out the slightest opportunity being af- 
forded to individual Members to effec- 
tively oppose proposed legislation. It is 
a question whether or not that House or 
this House can preserve some means of 
affecting or resisting Executive power. 
In this case, it is a judicial order, but 
very often the judiciary and the execu- 
tive are closely allied. In either case, 
the reasons for maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the Senate are the same. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] said last evening, 
in much more eloquent language than I 
am able to employ, I am not going to be 
a party to a procedure which nibbles 
away even a little bit of the independence 
of this body, or the power possessed by 
this body, to interpose some kind of effec- 
tive resistance to arbitrary action on the 
part of the Executive or on the part of 
those holding power in the judiciary of 
our Government. 

The Senate is the one last bastion 
among upper houses of all the Western 
World, in all the parliamentary coun- 
tries, which has retained any substan- 
tial power. That power is based upon 
the independence of the Senate from 
interference by the Executive or the Ju- 
diciary and independence of the Mem- 
bers from restraint under procedural 
rules which close the mouths of the 
Members. 

This problem reminds me of that in- 
volved in the power of unlimited debate. 
I deplore the further restriction of the 
power of unlimited debate which has 
taken place recently in this body. If and 
when debate is strictly limited, as is the 
case in many other legislative bodies, 
our influence and usefulness will come to. 
an end. 

The point is whether this body can 
retain its independence and can retain 
its prestige and power so that it can con- 
tinue to influence the policies and actions 
of our Government. 

So I cannot vote for the resolution in 
its present form. I would vote for it if 
the particular language to which I have 
objected were deleted, or if some substi- 
tute were suggested. But I shall have to 
vote against the resolution in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
the attention of the majority leader for 
a moment, because I desire to make a 
plea to him. 

First, I wish to comment on his ob- 
servation that before he presented the 
resolution he talked with his lawyer 
friends in the Senate, inciuding the 
senior Senator from Oregon. We did 
confer, but we did not discuss the reso- 
lution; we did not see his resolution. 

He came to the back part of the Cham- 
ber, so far as I am concerned, and 
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broached this matter. I said then, as 
I said during the debate last night, and 
as I say now, that, in my judgment, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
should testify in the case, and that the 
Senate should make it possible for him 
to testify. I think it would be most un- 
fortunate, he having issued a contempt 
citation, or having asked the Senate for 
the issuance of a contempt citation, if, 
in the opinion of the court, the Senator 
has a contribution to make to the ad- 
ministration of justice before the court, 
the Senator were denied by the Senate 
the privilege of testifying before the 
court. This is particularly true when 
the Senator from Mississippi has stated 
over and over again that he wants to 
testify and is willing to testify. 

That is what the majority leader 
talked to us about. He did not talk to 
us about the language of the resolution 
which he subsequently introduced. 

I want to make it very clear to him, 
and for the Rrecorp, because I am raising 
objections as a lawyer, that I join with 
the majority leader in the presentation 
he made to us that the Senate ought to 
take the steps necessary for the Senator 
from Mississippi to testify before the 
court; but we ought to protect the pre- 
rogatives of the Senate when we do so. 
So I wish to dwell now upon the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I think it is very 
vital, I may say to the majority leader, 
to the Senator from Mississippi, and to 
the Senator from Arkansas, that we give 
heed to it. But I will speak for the REC- 
ORD, if necessary. 

I think the Senator from Arkansas is 
quite correct in the objection he raises 
to the language of the resolution in re- 
spect to the subpena, which provides, in 
line 2 of the resolving clause: 

That Honorable JAMES O. EASTLAND is au- 
thorized to appear in response to the sub- 
pena of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. 


I think that is a great mistake in lan- 
guage, I may say to my friend from 
Texas. He has said he is not a lawyer, 
although he has consulted with lawyers. 
But he did not consult with us on this 
language at any time. Had he done so, 
and if we were good lawyers, we would 
have said we were going to put our noses 
into the lawbooks. That is why I said 
we should debate this question. That 
is why I wanted time to study it. 

There is another part of the remarks 
of the Senator from Texas which should 
be corrected. He says there are no Sen- 
ate precedents. There are Senate prec- 
edents. There are not only House prec- 
edents. I have already put a legal 
memorandum into the Rrcorp on this 
point. I shail quote from it now. It 
was prepared in 1951 by the legal coun- 
sel for the Senate, Mr. Harry B. Littell. 

He said: 

‘In 1910 a case was presented in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
seeking a writ of mandamus against the 
Joint Committee on Printing. The court is- 
sued a rule to show cause why the writ 
should not be granted, whereupon the Sen- 
ate adopted a resolution expressing the opin- 
ion of the Senate that the court’s order 
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invaded the constitutional privileges of the 
Senate and of three Senators. 


It was Senators who were involved, 
Mr. President, not Members of the House 
of Representatives at all. I continue: 

The resolution further directed the Sen- 
ators not to make an appearance in response. 


That is a pretty strong precedent. 
That case did not involve subpena; it 
concerhed a writ of mandamus. I con- 
tinue: 

The court rendered a lengthy opinion upon 
the question of its jurisdiction to issue the 
order, holding that it had the jurisdiction, 
and that no privilege of the Senate was in- 
vaded. It was pointed out in the opinion, 
however, that the order did not require the 
Senators to make a personal appearance. 
The petition for the writ of mandamus was 
subsequently denied upon other grounds. 
(See Valley Paper Company v. Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, reported in H. Doc, 
No. 806, 61st Cong.) 


This is another Senate precedent. Do 
Senators tell me there are not any Sen- 
ate precedents? I say there are, and 
that they ought to have been made avail- 
able to the Senate. 


In 1929 a Member of the Senate was served 
with a subpena issued by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to direct him to 
attend and testify before a session of the 
grand jury. The Senator (Mr. Coleman L. 
Blease, of South Carolina) announced to the 
Senate that he would disregard the subpena. 
This announced refusal having been trans- 
mitted to the court, Justice Peyton Gordon 
addressed the grand jury as follows: 

“The Congress of the United States is now 
in session, and until yesterday I never heard 
of a precedent to this procedure in an 
instance of this kind. 

“Section 6, article 1, of the Constitution 
of the United States gives immunity to arrest 
to the Members of Congress while that body 
is in session. It does not say that they are 
privileged from subpena; but if they do not 
obey, the only step the court could take 
would be to issue an attachment for their 
arrest. Since the Constitution provides im- 
munity from arrest, in my opinion, they are 
not subject to such action. 

“Unless the gentlemen see fit to obey the 
subpenas, this court at the present time has 
no power to compel them to do so.” (Can- 
non’s Precedents, vol. VI, sec. 568). 


I desire to say at this time in the de- 
bate that I agree completely with the 
statement of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. We should not, in the resolution 
we send to the court, say that we au- 
thorize the Senator from Mississippi to 
appear in response to the subpdna, be- 
cause that goes to the heart of this mat- 
ter. That provision ought to be stricken 
from the resolution. 

Let me make a plea to the ete 
from Texas. He has stated to us that 
he is not a lawyer. Some of us es law- 
yers. We have a legal reputation to 
protect in the Senate. I do not think 
the Senator from Texas should put a 
single Senator who is a lawyer in a posi- 
tion where he will have to make a choice 
between voting or not voting for the 
language the Senator from Texas offers 
us, and which any lawyer may think 
will reflect on his own legal judgment, 
as I believe would be the case if he voted 
for the language submitted or followed 
the majority leader, because the lan- 
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guage the Senator from Arkansas is pro- 
posing and the language the Senator 
from Oregon is proposing accomplish the 


same purpose which the Senator from 


Texas has in mind, but do not run into 
the legal problem we are pointing out. 

I have quoted to the Senate a state- 
ment by Justice Brandeis, which gives 
great weight to the contention that the 
Senate certainly should make it clear 
that the Senator from Mississippi should 
go to court and testify; but I submit that 
the Senator from Arkansas is right in 
saying that the appearance by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi should not be in 
response to the subpena. I cannot im- 
agine a Federal court saying to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, “You cannot testify 
unless you testify in response to a sub- 
pena.” The situation is just that simple. 

Therefore, I respectfully plead with 
the majority leader that he adopt either 
the language of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas or the language of the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 
I will read my resolution, and then I 
will take my seat. I will stand on my 
resolution. I want to say, before the 
Senator from Texas may say that the 
Senator from Oregon is walking out on 
him, that I am a good enough lawyer to 
know that when in the trial of a case the 
point is made that I am in error in regard 
to a point of law, I should proceed to 
follow what the law is. 

Because I think the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has made an unanswerable legal 
criticism of the language of the resolu- 
tion, as a lawyer and as a Senator I say 


to the majority leader that I will not: 


vote for the majority leader’s resolution 
with the reference to a subpena in it, but 
I will vote for it if that reference is 
omitted. The Senator from Texas can 


write the resolution in any way he de- — 


sires, if he wants his own language; and 
if he will cover the point I have just 
made, I will vote for it. 

The text of the resolution I propose is 
as follows: 


Whereas Hon. James O. EASTLAND, a Mem- 
ber of this body, has been served with a sub- 
pena to appear as a witness before the Disa 
trict Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to testify at 2 p. m., on 
the 22d day of March 1957, in the case of 
the United States v. Seymour Peck; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Senate that 
by virtue of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States said court has no 
authority to compel the attendance of any 
Member of the Senate as a witness before 
said court during his attendance at any ses- 
sion of the Senate; and 

Whereas under the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, no Senator may absent himself from 
the service of the Senate without leave of 
the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Hon. James O. EASTLAND is 
granted leave to appear as a witness before 
the district court of the United States in the 
case of the United States v. Seymour Peck 
at a time when the Senate is not sitting in 
daily session; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, w 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. .I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to ask the 
able Senator from Oregon whether he 
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also objects or excepts to that part of 
the resolution which reads: 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the Senate. 


Mr. MORSE. Yes; I objected to it 
earlier; before the Senator came into the 
Chamber. I listened to the Senator from 
Texas. He cannot cite a single docu- 
mented authority which backs up any of 
this language. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then why do we 
leave in the resolution something which 
is not sustained by the records of the 
Senate itself? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot find any rule, 
and neither can the legislative counsel, 
that “Whereas by the privileges of the 
Senate” any “Member is authorized to 
appear and testify” except by permission 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then why do the 
words “Whereas by the privileges of the 
Senate” appear in the resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment the 
use of that language is a mistake; and I 
am speaking now as a lawyer, and I am 
speaking on the basis of what I consider 
to be my legal duty. On that basis, I 
cannot accept that language. Instead, I 
shall propose that the Senate insert the 
following: 

Whereas it is the sense of the Senate that 
by virtue of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States said court has no 
authority to compel the attendance of any 
Member of the Senate as a witness before 
said court during his attendance at any ses- 
sion of the Senate; and 

Whereas under the standing rules of the 
Senate, no Senator may absent himself from 
the service of the Senate without leave of 
the Senate. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say that 
I am very much interested in the lan- 
guage the Senator from Oregon suggests. 

However, I conclude that the language 
of the resolution to which we have just 
referred is completely out of order. 

Again I would submit a parliamentary 
inquiry, if necessary, in order to have the 
Chair cite to the Senate the privileges of 
the Senate which make it impossible for 
a Senator to respond except by order of 
the Senate. 

The able Senator from Mississippi has 
a right to go to the court and testify 
there if he wishes to do so. I wish some 
Senator would start citing the prece- 
dents, instead of merely including such 
language in the resolution. Some day 
the use of such language will react to 
hurt a great many persons. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to state 
that I was advised by counsel for the 
Judiciary Committee that the only pos- 
sible procedure was to secure the consent 
of the Senate. 

The resolution which the majority 
leader and the acting minority leader 
submitted was in the regular form 
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used by the House of Representatives. 
Some amendments have been submitted. 
Frankly, I do not know what precedent 
they would set and whether it would be 
good or bad. 

I should like to have the majority 
leader agree that the Senate not proceed 
further with the resolution. Then I can 
decide, voluntarily, whether to go to the 
court and testify or not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, what 
I am trying to say is that I think the 
Senator is on very dangerous ground 
when he submits a resolution to the effect 
that the Senate is bound by the prece- 
dents of the House of Representatives. 
The Senator knows very well that I have 
a rather strong opinion in regard to rule 
XXII, and that for a long time I have 
been trying to get the rules of the Senate 
modified. If the Senate is going to start 
to proceed on the basis of House of Rep- 
resentatives precedents, I only wish to 
call attention to the fact that the House 
has a rather strong precedent to the ef- 
fect that the previous question can be 
ordered. If the Senate begins to operate 
on the basis that the only precedent it 
has in this instance is a precedent of the 
House of Representatives, then some of 
these days I shall raise the point of the 
previous question; and then I wish to see 
the same Senators argue that, the prece- 
dents of the House being what they are, 
the Senate has no alternative except to 
order the previous question. My re- 
marks, now directed to the Senator from 
Arkansas, are based upon a recognition 
of the trap we shall be in. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, my 
request of the majority leader was that 
the Senate proceed no further with the 
resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to say 
that I desire to serve notice that when 
the time comes when I feel we have 
waited a reasonable time for rule XXII 
to be modified, I intend to move the pre- 
vious question in regard to some of these 
matters; and I want the precedents of 
the House of Representatives to be used 
to sustain my position on that point, just 
as a precedent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is now sought to be applied. 

The Senate has no rule which states 
that a Senator cannot testify in court 
except by order of the Senate. If the 
Senate is now to rely upon a precedent of 
the House of Representatives, I wish to 
have an opportunity to have the Senate 
go even further in that direction, so that 
my position on rule XXII will be sus- 
tained when the proper time comes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of what the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
has said, I plan, after every Member has 
had an opportunity to speak on this 
subject, to move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of some other reso- 
lution. 

I speak with no great authority on the 
precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives or of the Senate. I followed very 
carefully, on yesterday, and again this 
morning, the statements of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Ido think that the Constitution would 
apply to the Members of the House of 
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Representatives and to the Members of 
the Senate in the same manner, insofar 
as this particular question is concerned. 

It happens that there has not been a 
precedent in the Senate for such action. 
There have been many such precedents 
in the House of Representatives. 

I wish to refer to only one, so that the 
REcORD may be clear. I read it at this 
time: 

On November 10, 1941— 


And I believe that both the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and I 
were then Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives— 

Mr. Fish, of New York, rose to a question of 
personal privilege, and sent to the desk a 
subpena served upon him to attend before 
the grand jury of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
on November 12, 1941, at 10:30 a. m., on 
behalf of the United States, which was read. 

Mr. Fish said that “under the precedents 
of the House, I find that Iam unable to com- 
ply with this summons without the consent 
of the House, the privilege of the House being 
involved. I therefore submit the matter for 
the consideration of this body.” 


As I understand the situation, that 
was what the Senator from Mississippi 
was attempting to do yesterday. 

I read further: 

Mr. McCormack, of Massachusetts, the ma- 
jority leader, then offered a resolution (H. 
Res. 335), which in substance directed the 
House Judiciary Committee to investigate— 


Investigate what?— 
whether the service of such a subpena— 


On a Member of Congress— 


or other court process upon a Member in- 
vaded the rights and privileges of the House; 
and provided that until the committee 
should report, Mr. Fish should refrain from 
responding to the summons served upon him, 
The resolution was agreed to. 


In the absence of any precedent, it was 
thought that this would at least shed 
some light, after a congressional com- 
mittee had made a study of this par- 
ticular point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield to me at this 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only wish to say 
to my able and beloved majority leader 
that if we adopted a resolution of this 
kind, allowing the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to testify, and if he wanted to tes- 
tify, I would feel that thereafter there 
might be precedents and privileges which 
would apply in this case. 

All I was trying to suggest was that 
if there were privileges in the Senate 
which might be removed, I believed that 
hereafter they would be removed. 

I am not unmindful of what the ma- 
jority leader has said about the desir- 
ability of having the Senator from Mis- 
sippi testify. I am completely ready to 
vote in favor of a resolution permitting 
him to testify. 

But I do not want him to appear in re- 
sponse to a subpena. I do object to that, 
particularly while the Senate is in ses- 
sion. If the Senate adopts a resolution 
including a provision which will allow 
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the Senator from Mississippi to go to the 
court and testify, I think that will be fine. 

I want the majority leader to recog- 
nize that he has some of us in a rather 
unfortunate position. We would like to 
go along with his wishes, but on this 
question we have previous commitments 
which make it difficult for us to do so. I 
hope he will judge our position from that 
standpoint. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, I continue to read: 

On November 17, 1941, the committee— 


After making its investigation— 
submitted a report (No. 1415) stating, in 
part, that “it is the judgment of your com- 
mittee that the service of this summons does 
invade— 


The Senator wanted to know the basis 

for this section of the resolution. This 
is the basis the Parliamentarian used; it 
is not the language of the Senator from 
Texas— 
“the rights and privileges of the House of 
Representatives,” but that in each case the 
House might waive its privileges under con- 
ditions attached. 

Mr. McCormack then offered a resolution 
(H. Res. 340), which was agreed to, as 
follows: 

“Whereas Representative Hamilton Fish, a 
Member of this House from the State of New 
York, has been summoned to appear— 


That was merely restating the fact, 
which is what the resolution now pend- 
ing does. I have not heard any Member 
say the court did not have authority to 
issue a subpena, or that a subpena has 
not been issued— 

“before a grand jury— 


And so forth— 
“Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the said Hamilton Fish be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appear and 
testify before the said grand jury at such 
time as the House is not sitting in session.” 


Because of that precedent and others 
of like nature, the leadership felt that a 
resolution setting forth the facts now 
confronting the Senate should be 
drafted. We cannot ignore the fact that 
the subpena has been issued. It has been 
issued. I do not think there is anyone 
who contends it was illegally issued. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would contend 
the judge had no legal basis to issue the 
subpena. I think it is an empty gesture 
and a quibbling of words when we say 
the court can issue a subpena when it 
has. no effect. I think it is playing with 
words. I do not think the judge had a 
proper legal basis to issue the subpena. 

The very fact that there are no prece- 
dents applying to Senators should im- 
press the Senate. Certainly, throughout 
our history, there have been occasions 
for action in cases of this kind. Why 
have there not been precedents? Be- 
cause the judges, up to this one, recog- 
nized the limitation and did not force 
the issue. I think it is very significant 
that there have been no precedents with 
regard to the Senate in this respect. I 
think we should hesitate and take a long 


Mr. Presi- 
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look at this question because there are 
no precedents in the Senate on the 
matter. I do not want the Senate to set 
a precedent of accepting the precedents 
of the House of Representatives as bind- 
ing upon either our rules or our privi- 
leges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have attempted to explain why 
the resolution was drafted as it was. I 
think there are many reasons why there 
are not any precedents in the Senate. 
Many Senators have testified before 
grand juries and in other actions when 
the Senate was not in session, and some 
have testified without the consent of the 
Senate when it was in session. I under- 
stood the Senator from Mississippi seri- 
ously considered following that proce- 
dure, and it was suggested that he follow 
it last night. 

I am not determined that the Senate 
take any action. For 2 days I took the 
general position that we ought to ap- 
proach this matter very carefully. Fi- 
nally I became convinced that if the 
Senate is to cite people for contempt, 
and if it is to ask the Department of 
Justice to prosecute those people pur- 
suant to such citations, and if the court 
needs to have information from us as to 
whether or not a quorum is present or 
as to what happened in a committee, or 
other information necessary to deter- 
mine the truth in each particular case, 
and, if the Senator concerned felt that 
he was prepared to do it, wanted to do 
it, and that the ends of justice would be 
served by his doing it, he should seek the 
consent of the Senate. 

I have no pride of authorship in the 
resolution. We have the Morse resolu- 
tion and the Fulbright amendment. The 
resolution at the desk was one drafted 
by the Parliamentarian. The other body. 
of Congress has taken many similar ac- 
tions. 

I do not contend we should follow the 
line of reasoning that because the other 
House takes some action we are bound 
by it. I only say, in the absence of any 
Senate precedent, I think the provision 
of the Constitution applies equally to 
the House and the Senate, and that is 
what is involved in this case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to make a few brief observations 
with respect to the pending resolution. 
Yesterday afternoon I must have been 
somewhat confused, because not until I 
read the Recorp this morning did I un- 
derstand some of the Senators who ad- 
dressed themselves to this issue were 
apparently of the opinion that I was try- 
ing to suppress evidence and cause some 
poor defendant to be denied his rights, 
that here was a defendant who wanted 
testimony, and due to my position, he 
would be denied his rights under the 
Constitution. That was so far from my 
thoughts that it was necessary to read 
the Rrcorp this morning to understand 
what those Senators had in their minds. 

Mr. President, I have greater respect 
for the Senate of the United States and 
for any individual Member of this body 
than to believe that any Senator, not to 
speak of the Senate as a body, would 


. withhold any evidence that is pertinent 
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to any judicial inquiry. If this matter 
had arisen by a request of the district at- 
torney for the Senator from Mississippi 
or any other Senator to appear, it would 
have been my position that he should 
have appeared and that he should have 
offered to cast any light on the issues 
that were then and there pending. If 
it had come about through a request by 
the attorney for the defendant that a 
Senator appear with a statement on the 
possessed facts that were germane to the 
defense of that defendant, it undoubt- 
edly would have been the duty of that 
Senator to have voluntarily appeared 
and submitted testimony that would 
have been vital to the issues then and 
there pending. I would not have then 
taken, and do not now take, any position 
to the contrary. 

I am somewhat amazed at some of my 
colleagues who apparently thought I was 
discussing the propriety of a Senator’s 
giving evidence in a case. I read the 
Recorp this morning, and to me it was 
reasonably clear that I did make the 
point I undertook to make, although, of 
course, we all sometimes attach too much 
importance to our own remarks. 

The point I was undertaking to make 
is that this is a case in which the sub- 
pena was issued for a Senator; in which 
the processes of the court have been in- 
voked with respect to the Senator, in his 
representative capacity as Senator; the 
case in which the question had been pre- 
sented to the judge on the motion to 
quash the subpena, which motion the 
judge had overruled. 

If Senators cannot understand the 
difference between a Senator appearing 
under those circumstances and a situa- 
tion in which he voluntarily submits 
himself to offer testimony, anything I 
might say here would not enlighten them 
in the slightest degree. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the 
able Senator from Georgia that I under- 
stood him perfectly. I hope no other 
Senator misunderstood him. ‘The Sena- 
tor from Georgia was making the point 
to which he refers, and I thought it was 
a very valid point, namely, that a Sena- 
tor in possession of evidence ought to 
testify, but that he ought not to testify 
in response to a subpena. I think the 
Senator from Georgia made himself 
abundantly clear. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am happy that the 
Senator from New Mexico understood my 
‘position, because it is very evident, from 
the statements made, that a number of 
other Senators did not. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. As I previously stated, I 
think the Senator from Georgia has 
placed his finger on the controlling, op- 
erative fact in this whole case. The 
Senator from Georgia will recall, as the 
RECORD will show, that yesterday after- 
noon I asked him if he would yield for 
a few questions. 
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We went through the process of the 
subpena having been issued, the United 
States attorney having moved to quash 
the subpena, and Judge Youngdahl hav- 
ing denied the motion. As I stated, that 
draws the issue. 

As to the jurisdiction of the court to 
order a United States Senator out of the 
Chamber of the Senate while the Sen- 
ate is sitting, to appear before the court, 
we can handle that problem without re- 
sponding to the subpena. We can han- 
dle it by a resolution, as we propose, 
which gives the Senator from Missis- 
sippi permission to absent himself from 
the Senate to testify. That is what we 
propose to do. But I cannot vote for a 
resolution which recognizes the subpena. 

We have precedents of the Senate, the 
majority leader to the contrary not- 
withstanding. I respectfully submit 
that if his advice is based upon the opin- 
ion of the Parliamentarian, the Parlia- 
mentarian may be talking about a House 
precedent, whereas I am talking about a 
legal precedent. I think we should 
draw that distinction. 

-Mr. RUSSELL. Let me say to the 
Senator from Oregon that in my opinion 
none of the cases which have been cited 
represent a precedent, even in the House 
of Representatives, in connection with 
the issue which is presented to us. It 
is an entirely different matter. 

The record does not disclose whether 
or not a motion was made to quash the 
subpena in any of the cases cited; but 
. unless a motion were made to quash the 
subpena and was overruled, the House 
precedents would be in nowise bind- 
ing, even on the House, if this kind of 
case were presented in the House of 
Representatives, on these facts. 

I can understand how, perhaps, some 
Senators thought that when I said that 
I thought the Senator from Mississippi 
should appear as a witness for the Gov- 
ernment, I was taking the position that 
in no event should he appear for the de- 
fendant. 

The reason I took the position I did 
was that the defendant had subpenaed 
the Senator from Mississippi. The mo- 
tion to quash the subpena had been made 
with respect to that subpena. If the 
Senator had appeared pursuant to a sub- 
pena, he would have been recognizing 
the subpena which, in my opinion, should 
have been quashed on motion in the first 
instance. 

On the contrary, if he had appeared 
as a witness for the United States in the 
case, upon proper request by the dis- 
trict attorney over the telephone or by 
letter, that would have been an entirely 
different matter. That was the reason 
I raised the point that the Senator should 
appear as a witness for the United States 
rather than for the defendant. It was 
not because of any desire on my part to 
persecute the defendant, whom I do not 
know, and about whom I care nothing. 

My effort was to preserve the integrity 
of the Senate. At times I become a little 
weary over the willingness of Senators— 
and I am not speaking particularly about 
this case, any more than many others— 
to abandon those standards and consti- 
tutional privileges which, if we insist on 
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them, will give us an equal standing with 
the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government in the operation of this 
great Republic of ours. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was necessarily 
absent in California yesterday, but I read 
the Recorp on the way to the Capitol 
from the airport, and was very much im- 
pressed by the discussion which took 
place in the Senate yesterday. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Georgia has clearly stated the case. I 
speak as a layman, and not as an attor- 
ney. Not only have we a constitutional 
privilege which applies equally to all 
Members of Congress, whether Members 
of the House or of the Senate, but it 
seems to me that there is an additional 
constitutional factor insofar as the Sen- 
ate is concerned, in the section of the 
Constitution which provides that no 
State shall be deprived of equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate without its con- 
sent. If a subpena could be served on 
a United States Senator from the State 
of Mississippi, the State of Georgia, or 
the State of California, to the extent that 
that particular Senator was withdrawn 
from his post of duty by a subpena, the 
State would be deprived of its equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate, during the dis- 
cussion of legislation of major or minor 
importance. Nevertheless, the State is 
entitled to equal representation in the 


Senate, and I think that is a point which , 


must be very carefully considered in con- 
nection with other highly important con- 
stitutional questions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
We might discuss a number of provisions 
of the Constitution, among others being 
the provision that no Member of Con- 
gress can be called to account elsewhere 
for what he may say on the floor of the 
Senate or the House. There are any 
number of decisions dealing with that 
subject and affecting the constitutional 
rights of Members of Congress. 

The whole point I was making was that 
I apprehend that we might establish a 
very dangerous precedent, even if we per- 
mitted a United States Senator to re- 
spond to a subpena under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I asked to be recognized 
only to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia for his positive, clear 
statement of what he feared when he 
objected last evening. I did not mis- 
understand the purpose of the question 
which the distinguished Senator raised 
last evening. I thought I understood 
very clearly the point the Senator was 
endeavoring to make. I commend him 
for his effort. I believe he has stated 
most emphatically the need for mak- 
ing certain that the identity of the 
United States Congress is not lost in this 
form of government, because if the 
identity of the United States Congress 
is ever lost, then we shall surrender much 
of the people’s representation, which has 
made this Nation the great nation it is. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for that very wise and 
cogent observation. 

This is the place to which the people 
must look, in the last analysis, for the 
protection of their rights. They cannot 
look to a United States court, in which 
judges are appointed for life. They must 
look to the House of Representatives, 
which is renewed and refreshed by the 
election of all its Members every 2 years, 
or to this body, which has infused into 
it at each election one-third of the mem- 
bership by election of the people. If we 
are to deposit all the rights of the people 
of the United States in a judiciary ap- 
pointed for life, history will mean noth- 
ing whatever, unless we have arrived at 
the point where the liberties of the people 
are to be stricken down and eliminated. 
That is one of the reasons why I think 
this is a matter of more than passing 
importance. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator if 
I am correct in my understanding that 
the purpose of the subpena was to deter- 
mine whether or not a quorum was pres- 
ent, either in the committee or in the 
Senate itself? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ido not know the pur- 
pose of the subpena, but from a brief 
conversation which I had with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, I do not believe 


that.was the basis.on which the subpena 


was issued. | 
As I understand, there has been no 
controversy as to that. That fact has 
been established by other evidence, and 
was not challenged by the defendant. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
going to observe that if that were the 
purpose of the subpena, an officer of 
either the Senate or the committee might 
be in a better position to testify as to 
who was present and whether a quorum 
was present than an individual Member 
of the Senate, even the chairman of a 
committee. I have been present in the 
Senate on many occasions when I would 
not have wished to testify as to whether 
there had been a quorum present. I am 
not charged with keeping the record. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. I do not think that 
is what the defense had in mind at all 
in issuing the subpena. It is my infor- 
mation that a member of the staff of 
the committee had already appeared be- 
fore the court and had established the 
requisites of the legalities of the situation 
and as to the committee’s proceedings. 
As I understand, it is a fishing expedi- 
tion that the defendant went on in asking 
for the subpena to be issued. I do not 
disparage his right to get a Senator to 
appear in court, if he wants to have the 
testimony of a Senator, even if it is a 
fishing expedition. If he will go about 
it in the right way, it is my opinion that 
most Members of the Senate will respond. 
However, we are going a long way when 
we recognize and approve a Senator’s 
appearance in a judicial proceeding in 
answer to a subpena that was issued 
without force and effect, and which was 
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challenged by the district attorney, the 
representative of the Government in the 
proceedings, with a motion to quash, and 
when that motion was overruled. 

Now we are requested to approve the 
appearance of the Senator under that 
subpena. 

That is why I suggested that the Sena- 
tor not respond to the subpena, but re- 
spond to a proper request of the district 
attorney that he go as a witness for the 
United States. If we set off on any such 
course of action as this, there can come 
a time, just through a little precedent, 
with a little more built on it, when we 
may have the whole Senate brought to a 
judicial proceeding somewhere. It would 
not necessarily have to be in the District 
of Columbia. If a subpena to compel the 
attendance of a Senator is valid in a 
proceeding in Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, a subpena can be valid also 
in Santa Fe, N. Mex., or San Francisco, 
Calif., or Portland, Oreg., or anywhere 
else within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court. 

I am not undertaking to prejudice the 
case. I do not know anything about it. 
I do not know even the nature of the 
citation. 

I say that a defendant who may have 
taken advantage of the fifth amendment 
or another provision of the Constitution, 
or a defendant who may have been re- 
calcitrant in his refusal, without the in- 
vocation of any provision of the Consti- 
tution, or a defendant who may have 
told the committee that he would not 
testify, without assigning any reason for 
his refusal, could very well summon the 
whole Senate and examine Senators one 
by one, to get at their motives or their 
reasons for voting for the citation for 
contempt. 

This is an entirely different case from 
the ordinary request for the approval of 
a Senator to appear in court. Ifa dis- 
trict attorney requests a Senator to ap- 
pear, instead of asking for a subpena to 
drag him down to court, or if a defend- 
ant’s counsel submits a request, couched 
in proper terms, in my opinion no Mem- 
ber of the Senate would hesitate to re- 
spond, if he had any evidence that was 
pertinent to the issue involved in the 
case. 

Mr. President, this involves a case 
where a motion to quash the subpena was 
made and where that motion was over- 
ruled. For my part, I do not approve 
of a Senator responding to a subpena 
which has that history. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the interest of 
clarity, I believe this debate is excellent 
for future purposes. I do not recall 
whether the contention was made last 
evening that it was an invalid procedure 
for the judge even to issue the subpena. 
Senators may recall the point made by 
the majority leader that there was noth- 
ing wrong with the issuance of a sub- 
pena; it was only that it could not be 
given effect under the provisions of the 
Constitution which extends to Members 
of Congress the privilege of immunity to 
arrest while Congress is in session. 
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‘Mr. RUSSELL. I do not attach great 
importance to the issuance of a subpena. 
The issuance of a subpena is more or less 
a routine affair. However, if the sub- 
pena is challenged by the district attor- 
ney on constitutional grounds, particu- 
larly on the ground that it involves the 
privileges of a legislative body, one of the 
coordinate branches of the Government, 
I say that then it assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent hue from the ordinary situation. 

It is very much as if a Senator had 
himself invoked the privileges of the 
Senate in refusing to testify. It is very 
much as if the Senate had refused a 
Senator the right to testify. When a 
subpena has been challenged and a mo- 
tion to quash it has been overruled, I say 
the Senate should not permit a Senator 
to respond. For that reason I hope that 
when the Senator from Mississippi ap- 
pears in this case he will appear as a 
witness for the Government, for the 
United States, for those who do not 
undertake to invade the privileges of the 
Senate and would drag a Senator off to 
court. I commend the Senator for being 
willing to go to court, but this situation 
involves more than the Senator from 
Mississippi; it involves my rights, and 
it involves every Senator’s rights. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I vield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to tell 
my friend from Georgia that since the 
beginning of the debate, after the sub- 
mission of the resolution, the United 
States Attorney has requested me to tes- 
tify on behalf of the Government. That 
is why I have requested the majority 
leader and the acting minority leader to 
proceed no further under the resolution. 

When we conclude the debate I shall 
be glad to appear at court. I was orig- 
inally supposed to appear at 2 o’clock, 
and I have been able to postpone my 
appearance until 2:30. I should like to 
attend at the request of the United States 
Attorney, as a Government witness. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the light of that 
statement I shall offer no further re- 
marks at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the light of that 
statement, which I assume was addressed 
to the acting minority leader, I have no 
objection to the withdrawal of the reso- 
lution. Inasmuch as it had been jointly 
submitted with the majority leader, I as- 
sume he will have something to say 
about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that Senate Resolution 116, 
the resolution we have been discussing 
today, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The’ PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
earlier today entered an order to stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock Mon- 
day; did it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 


ING BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING To CERTAIN 
MONEY ORDERS WHICH REMAIN UNPAID 


A letter from the Governor, Canal Govern- 
ment, Balboa Heights, C. Z., transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation relating to 
Canal Zone money orders which remain un- 
paid (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON STATE OF THE FINANCES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, his re- 
port on the State of the Finances, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AUDIT REPORT oN Trust TERRITORY OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, Department of 
the Interior, for the fiscal years ended June 
30, 1955, and 1956 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL CONCENTRATION AND 
PRODUCT DIVERSIFICATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Com- 
mission on Industrial Concentration and 
Product Diversification in the 1,000 Largest 
Manufacturing Companies: 1950, dated Jan- 
uary 1957 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the name of 
Rose Lillian Gilbert from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation has been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on April 
16, 1956 (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to adopt legislation to 
protect and promote the textile industry 
in the city of Fall River 


“Whereas during the last 7 months of 1956 
4 textile mills were closed down in the city 
of Fall River, and the complete loss of the 
textile industry, an industry vital to the re- 
gion and to the national defense, seems im- 
minent in said city; and 

“Whereas the city of Fall River, once a 
flourishing textile manufacturing center 
containing 111 textile plants, now has but 2 
plants manufacturing cotton cloth; and 
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. “Whereas the import of low-cost Japanese 
textiles with low-tariff duties has glutted 
the textile market to the detriment of the 
textile industry and threatens to destroy 
completely the economy of the city of Fall 
River which has already been reduced to 
perilous straits because of its continuous 
and steady loss of textile manufacturing 
plants: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully -urges the Congress 
of the United States to enact such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to protect the tex- 
tile industry, so vital to our defense, and to 
subsidize said industry in areas where it may 
be necessary so that the industry will not be 
wiped out in various parts of the country, 
particularly in the New England area and in 
the city of Fall River; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress of the United States, 
and to each member thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 
“Senate, adopted, March 11, 1957. 
“IrnvING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 
“House of representatives, adopted in con- 
currence, March 14, 1957. 
“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution S 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to pass legislation already in- 
troduced which would set up a $200 million 
program to induce industry to locate on 
or near Indian reservations to provide em- 
ployment for Indians 
“Whereas North Dakota has a large num- 

þer of Indians residing within its boundaries 

and is vitally interested in providing em- 
ployment for these Indian citizens; and 

“Whereas one of the shortcomings in the 
past in the administration of Indian affairs 
has been the inability to provide consistent 
and suitable employment to the Indian peo- 
ple; and 

“Whereas there has been legislation intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress which would in- 
duce industry to locate on or near Indian 
reservations to provide employment for the 
Indian people, and alleviate their unemploy- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby urged and re- 
quested to enact the legislation already in- 
troduced providing for a $200 million loan 
fund for the purpose of inducing industry 
to locate on or near Indian reservations, 
which industries would provide consistent 
and suitable employment to Indian citizens, 
and alleviate the vast amount of unemploy- 
ment among the Indian people; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the chief clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the State of North 

Dakota to the Presiding Officers of each of the 

Houses of Congress of the United States, to 

the United States Commissioner of Indian 

Affairs, and to each member of the North 

Dakota congressional delegation, 

: “B. WOLF, 

“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L. STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“CLYDE DUFFY, . 

“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILBREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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_ A resolution adopted by the board of alder- 
men, of the city of Westwego, La., relating 
to the stationing of a weather ship in the 
Gulf of Mexico; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of America, 
at Milwaukee, Wis., favoring the extension 
of the educational benefits under the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, during the 
last session of Congress I introduced leg- 
islation to provide for the establishment 
of the Great Lakes Fisheries Commis- 
sion. The primary duty of this Com- 
mission, composed of representatives of 
both the Canadian and United States 
Governments, is the promoting and co- 
ordinating of research activities in the 
eradication of the sea lamprey. The 
lamprey is a parasite which attaches it- 
self to a fish and sucks away its life 
blood. It attacks principally the more 
valuable food fishes such as trout and 
whitefish. The loss due to the lamprey 
in the Great Lakes approximates over 
$5 million a year, and continued research 
into lamprey control is absolutely neces- 
sary to the survival of the valuable lake 
trout fishing industry of the Great Lakes. 
'. I have a joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
memorializing the President and the 
Congress to support measures for the 
lamprey-control program of the Great 
Lakes. I am in accord with the pur- 
pose of this joint resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


_and, under the rule, ordered to be print- 


ed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolution 5 


Joint resolution memorializing the Presi- 
ident and the Congress of the United 
States to support measures for the lam- 
prey-control program of the Great Lakes 


Whereas the lamprey is propagating rap- 
idly in the Great Lakes and is depleting the 
lake trout and other game and edible fish 
therein; and 

Whereas the influx of the lamprey in 
the Great Lakes is a menace to sportsmen 
and commercial fishermen; and 

Whereas this fact has been recognized 
by the Federal Government and certain leg- 
islation has been enacted by Congress to 
control the evil: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, That the President of the 
United States and the Congress urge the 
enactment of legislation to control the lam- 
prey in the Great Lakes; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota. 

A. I. JOHNSON, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
KARL F. ROLVAAG, 

President of the Senate. 

Passed the house of representatives the 
21st day of February 1957. 

G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
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Passed the senate the 25th day of Feb- 
ruary 1957. 
I. G. TORREY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved February 28, 1957. 
ORVILLE L; FREEMAN, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed March 1, 1957. 
JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 


By Mr. THYE: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


“Resolution 8 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress with reference to the adoption of a 
national flower 


“Whereas practically all nations of the 
world number among their exemplifying na- 
tional symbols a floral emblem, a selection 
founded on gratitude; and 

“Whereas the United States, a land of 
flowers, has never made such a selection; and 

“Whereas the United States is endowed 
with a rare gift which has its roots deep in 
the history, legends, and lore of the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

“Whereas this rare gift was anciently re- 
vered by calling it ‘maya,’ a name meaning 
‘mother, that which sustains us,’ and which 
sustained countless generations of original 
Americans through more than 10,000 years; 
and 

“Whereas this ‘mother’ was waiting on 
the wild shores of the New World to sustain 
the freedom-seeking Pilgrims, who came 
empty-handed into the wilderness; and- 

“Whereas it was Massasoit’s gifts of maize, 
Indian corn, which mothered the Pilgrims 
through their first agonizing winter; and 

“Whereas the first harvest gave the Pil- 
grims food for their second winter, seed for 
their second sowing, plus a supply to send 
to London to pay on their debt for the May- 
flower crossing and to purchase a few 
desperately needed supplies; and i 

“Whereas this shipment of golden seed 
became the first export from the present 
United States, bullion soon to become greater 
in value than all the gold and emeralds 
wrested by the Conquistadors from the In- 
cas; and 

“Whereas this same golden fruitage from 
our native plant traveled in saddle bags, in 
prairie schooners, in ox carts, in hollowed 
log boats as pioneers moved ever westward, 
the seed making homes for the settlers 
wherever they went, building communities 
that became this mighty Nation; and 

“Whereas today, from early spring until 
the end of harvest days each year, corn 
marches in regimental rows, mile on mile, 
across plains, down into valleys, up moun- 
tain sides, from the eastern ocean to the 
western coast, providing for the Nation; and 

“Whereas dedicated scientists have con- 
verted corn into myriad uses, so that it is 
with us all our waking hours—in cream in 
the morning coffee, the bacon, ham, eggs, 
butter, in the corn sirup for cakes and 
waffles at breakfast, through the entire day, 
reigning at every dinner and banquet 
throughout the country, in the pages in 
ledgers, in business offices, in the ink used 
on the pages, in candy kitchens, bakeries, 
butcher shops, laundries, in apothecary 


‘shops, ice cream parlors, expansive dairies, 


canneries, meatpacking plants, factories, and 
in military supplies for the defense of its 
native land; and 

“Whereas astronomical statistics testify to 
the fabulous value of corn in the economy 
of our Nation; and 

“Whereas with the shrinking of the world 
through the rapid multiplying of its peo- 


‘ple, corn will become increasingly needful, 


increasingly priceless; and 

“Whereas our native grain is as charac- 
teristic, as distinctive, and as significant 
as our remarkable national flag; and 
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“Whereas corn is not only American, it is 
Am- rica, as much a part of this Nation 
ana its people as the air we breathe, the 
good earth, and bountiful sunshine: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, by the Legislature of Minne- 
sota, That we, in profound gratitude, honor 
this priceless gift and its Giver by adopting 
its flower, the tassel of corn, as our national 
floral emblem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Minnesota be instructed to 
transmit copies of the joint resolution to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to each Member of 
Congress, and to the governors of all other 
States. 

“KARL F. ROLVAAG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“A. I. JOHNSON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Passed the senate the 1lth day of Feb- 
ruary 1957. 

“Hy TURSER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Passed the house of representatives the 
4th day of March 1957. 

“G. H. LEAHY, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Approved March 8, 1957. 

“ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota. 

“Filed March 8, 1957. 

“JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
“Secretary of State.” 


RESOLUTION OF THE NEBRASKA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nebraska has 
adopted à -resolution relating to grant 
aid programs. The resolution recites: 

Legislative Resolution 10 


Whereas the State of Nebraska is now in a 
period of severe drought and its legislature is 
striving to economize in expenditures; and 

Whereas through Federal grant-in-aid 
programs the Federal Government by extrav- 
agant and unnecessary spending is forcing 
Nebraska, also, to spend extravagantly to 
match and thus obtain back part of its own 
money; and 

Whereas Nebraska citizens pay income 
taxes which go to Washington and are re- 
turned in part to Nebraska under Federal 
grant-in-aid programs in amounts reduced 
by bureaucratic overhead, creating the false 
impression that the State is getting some- 
thing for nothing; and 

Whereas in returning funds to Nebraska 
the Federal Government ties strings to the 
use of these funds which interfere with local 
government, complicates the enactment of 
State legislation and forces the State to 
spend in fields it believes unwarranted; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that lo- 
cal projects financed in part by Federal funds 
usually cost excessively because of unneces- 
sary Federal requirements; and 

Whereas the Nebraska Legislature feels 
that its citizens know better than the Federal 
Government how to spend the citizens’ 
money and that local government is more 
capable and efficient than the Federal Gov- 
ernment in managing local programs: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled— 

1. That the Federal Government refrain 
from enacting new grant-aid programs and 
reexamine all such -existing programs and 
end or reduce their costs wherever possible. 

2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
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Vice President of the United States as Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to each Member 
from Nebraska in the Senate of the United 
States and in the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

3. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the presiding officers of the legis- 
latures of the other 47 States for their in- 
formation and consideration. 

DwiGHT W. BURNEY, 
President of the Legislature. 

I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legislative 
Resolution 10, which was passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska in 68th regular ses- 
sion on the 13th day of March 1957. 

Huco F. SRB, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I present 
the resolution, and ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nebraska, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations.) 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF WASHING- 
TON LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
need for the designation of an alternate 
route to United States Highway No. 10 
across the State of Washington has long 
been keenly felt by officials and citizens 
alike. Their feeling in this matter was 
expressed again through a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, which has just ad- 
journed. 


I present the joint resolution, for ap- 
propriate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial 9 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, and to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
Ilouse of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectively represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas in order to facilitate the flow of 
traffic across the State of Washington fromm 
centers of population south of the city of 
Seattle to the central and southwestern 
parts of the State, and to the States of Idaho 
and Oregon it is urgently necessary that a 
second highway be improved; and 

Whereas Washington State Highway No. 5, 
being United States Route 410, known as 
the National Park Highway is ideal for this 
purpose: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Washington in 
legislative session assembled, That we re- 
spectfully memorialize and petition the 
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President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce of the United States 
to take whatever steps that may be necessary 
to designate Washington State Highway No. 
5, being United States Route No. 410, as ‘an 
alternate to United States Route No. 10 
and to incorporate State Highway No. 5, being 
United States Route 410, into the National 
Interstate and Defense Highway System; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Washington. 
Passed the senate February 19, 1957. 
JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house February 28, 1957. 
JOHN L. O'BRIEN, 
Speaker of the House. 


FINANCING OF SLUM CLEARANCE 
AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of the City of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., relating to the financing of the 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 82, ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF 
THE City oF NEw ROCHELLE, MARCH 6, 1957 


Resolution urging the United States Con- 
gress to continue adequate financing of the 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
program and increasing the funds avail- 
able for such programs throughout the 
country 


Whereas the city of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
together with many other cities through- 
out the country is presently engaged in a 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
program under title 1 of the Housing Act of 
1949, and 

Whereas such program is in the stage of 
the preparation of final plans and any break 
or discontinuance of this program by rea- 
son of inadequate funds being available for 
these great plans for slum clearance through- 
out the Nation would result in a continu- 
ation of inadequate housing and slums with 
which local municipal governments are un- 
able to cope without Federal assistance and 
a great loss in funds already expended in 
the preliminary stages of these programs 
which have not been fully completed and 
which will have to be abandoned if the Fed- 
eral program is discontinued: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of New Rochelle urge the Congress of the 
United States to continue adequate financ- 
ing of slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment programs throughout the United States 
and to provide for an increase in the funds 
available for such programs; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Irvine Ivss, 
Hon, Jacos Javits, and Hon. EDWARD DOOLEY, 
legislative Representatives of this city in the 
United States Congress, to the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and to its 
chairman, the Honorable ALBERT RAINS and 
to the United States conference of mayors; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That this resolution shall take 
effect immediately. 
GEORGE VERGARA, Mayor. 
CHARLES U. COMBES, City Clerk. 
Authenticated and certified this 6th day of 
March 1957. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
council of the city of Schenectady, N. Y., 
relating to the financing of the redevel- 
opment program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 5808 


Whereas increasing local activity in slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment pro- 
grams has made it imperative that there be 
a prompt increase in the capital grant au- 
thority of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion under title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
if there is not to be a damaging break in the 
continuity of local operations under this 
program; and 

Whereas while the amount of actual capi- 
tal grant contracts under execution still 
totals less than $250 million, the additional 
amounts of capital grants earmarked for 
projects in the planning stage and needed to 
support projects for which planning appli- 
cations are currently pending have raised 
the total capital grant requirements of the 
program to substantially over $900 million, 
or more than the total capital grant author- 
ization now available to the URA. While the 
President has the authority under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1956 to allocate an additional $100 
million in capital grant authorization, at 
the pace of local demands for such alloca- 
tions this additional amount would suffice 
to carry the program forward for only a brief 
period; and 

Whereas the President’s budget for the 
coming fiscal year contained a request for 
authorization by Congress of an additional 
$250 million in capital grant contract au- 
thority to become available on July 1, 1957, 
and a further amount of $250 million to þe- 
come available on July 1, 1958, with an addi- 
tional authorization of $100 million at the 
discretion of the President; and 

Whereas the need for continuing adequate 
financing of the slum-clearance and urban- 
redevelopment program will be among the 
matters of major municipal interest now 
being considered at hearings which com- 
menced on March 6, 1957, by the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee under the chairmanship 
of Congressman ALBERT RAINS, of Alabama; 
and 

Whereas the city of Schenectady, a pioneer 
in urban redevelopment, is now in a planning 
stage for an urban renewal project adja- 
cent to the present redevelopment yroject; 
and i 

Whereas the city of Schenectady may re- 
quest additional funds from the capital grant 
from the United States Government to com- 
plete this project: Now, therefore, -be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
Schenectady urges congressional approval of 
the President’s request in his budget for the 
coming fiscal year for authorization by Con- 
gress of an additional $250 million in capital- 
grant contract authority to become avail- 
able on July 1, 1957, and a further amount of 
$250 million to become available on July 1, 
1958, with an additional authorization of $100 
million at the discretion of the President; 
‘and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded forthwith by the clerk of the city 
of Schenectady to Representative BERNARD W. 
KEARNEY, Senator Irvinc M. Ives, Senator 
JAcoB K. Javits, and to Congressman ALBERT 
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Rains, of Alabama, chairman of the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House. Banking and 
Currency Committee. 


FOREIGN POLICY RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY NORTHWEST RE- 
GIONAL CONFERENCE OF YOUNG 
DEMOCRATS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I, ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram which I received 
from Jack Wells, chairman of the Re- 
gional Conference of Young Democrats, 
meeting recently in Boise, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Borst, Ipauno, March 3, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

The following resolution on foreign policy 
was adopted by the Northwest Regional Con- 
ference of Young Democrats at Boise, Idaho, 
on March 2, 1957. We are forwarding it im- 
mediately to the six Pacific Northwest Sen- 
ators for their information during the cur- 
rent foreign policy debate in the Senate. 

“We express our opposition to the Eisen- 
hower doctrine for the Middle East. Our 
opposition to this proposal is based upon the 
following: 

“1. This proposal, although purporting to 
be an aid to the United Nations, is in effect 
@ means of circumventing the authority of 
this body by substituting the authority of 
the President of the United States. 

“2. This doctrine asks Congress to approve 
a possible action of the President at a future 
date. This is an infringement on the rights 
of Congress. 

“3. If enacted, this policy would undoubt- 
edly cause mistrust of us and our policies 
by the intensely nationalistic governments 
of the Middle East. The veiled threat of 
making the Middie East a United States 
protectorate is evident in the document. 

“4, Our utterances of national policy 
should not be based on ‘sabre rattling’ or 
threats of armed intervention. Our protec- 
tion of a country attacked by an aggressor 
nation is understood and our talk of en- 
tering wars not yet in progress or possibly 
not even contemplated is not conducive to 
world peace. 

“5. Perpetuating the arms race in the 
Middle East is not an effective way to pre- 
vent war. 

“We recognize the need for positive action 
in the Middle East and hereby recommend: 

“1. Economic aid to the people of the Mid- 
dle East. through United Nations agencies. 

“2. United States support of the mainte- 
nance of a United Nations police force in 
the Middle East.” 

JACK WELLS, 
Chairman, Regional Conference. 


INCREASE IN RATE OF CONSTRUC- 
TION OF POWER, FLOOD CONTROL, 
AND IRRIGATION DAMS IN PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST—RESOLUTION 
OF NORTHWEST REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF YOUNG DEMOCRATS 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Recor a telegram sent to me by Jack 

Wells, chairman, Northwest Regional 

Conference of Young Democrats, dealing 

with a request for an increase in appro- 

priations for the construction of power, 
flood-control, and irrigation dams in the 
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Pacific Northwest, including Green 
Peter Dam. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Borst, IpaHo, March 3, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

We, the Young Democrats of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho, meeting in regional con- 
ference at Boise, Idaho, on March 2, 1957, 
moved to strongly commend the speech of 
Congressman CHARLES POTTER, of Oregon, for 
his forthright and courageous attack on the 
dictatorship of Trujillo and the espionage 
system maintained by the Fascistic Domini- 
can Government in the United States. 

The Northwest Conference passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The young Democrats of the Northwest 
urge that the Congress increase the appro- 
priations requested in the administration’s 
budget for planning and construction and 
the speeding up the rate of construction of 
power, flood-control, and irrigation dams in 
the Pacific Northwest, including Green 
Peter Dam.” 

JACK WELLS, 
Chairman, Northwest Regional 
Conference. 


RESOLUTION OF DULUTH, MINN., 
AFL-CIO CENTRAL BODY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a reso- 
lution which I have received from the 
Duluth, Minn., AFL-CIO central body 
endorsing S. 27, relating to employees 
of the civil service, printed at this point 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MOTOR 
COACH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, - 
Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis., 
March 5, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. - 

DEAR SENATOR: A resolution to memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing for salary adjustment 
for the postal employees—presented by Emil 
A. Dreher on behalf of the postal. employees 
of Duluth: 

Whereas employees of the United States 
Postal Service have greater workloads and 
responsibilities than ever before, and 

Whereas the work of the Postal Depart- 
ment is being performed in an efficient man- 
ner and is deserving of increased compen- 
sation: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Duluth AFL-CIO cen- 
tral body endorses a salary schedule for post- 
al employees commensurate with that in pri- 
vate industry and which will give adequate 
recognition of increased productivity of pos- 
tal employees, and to that end urges the 
Congress of the United States to vote for and 
support H. R. 2474 and S. 27; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States and to the Hon. JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, Congressman, and to Senators HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY and Epwarp J. THYE, of the 
State of Minnesota. 

Sincerely yours, 
OTTO ANDERSON, 
Recording Secretary. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1685. A bill for the relief of Sic Gun 
Chau (Tse) and Hing Man Chau; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

B. 1686. A bill for the relief of Dario Her- 
rera; and 

S. 1687. A bill for the relief of Heinrich 
Luxemburg, alias Henry Luxemburg, alias 
Stelian Luizescu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1688. A bill to amend section 203 of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of earnings individuals are permitted to earn 
without suffering deductions from their ben- 
efits; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WiLEy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1689. A bill to amend section 203 (b) 
(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, RELATING TO INCOME CEIL- 
ING OF CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
increase from $1,200 to $1,800 annually 
the income ceiling on individuals receiv- 
ing social security payments. 

This proposed legislation, which I have 
recommended, in effect, for a number of 
years, would amend section 2039 of the 
Social Security Act. It would permit 
beneficiaries to increase their earnings 
on the outside, so to speak, without losing 
the modest pensions to which they are 
now entitled under the law. 

There have been a good many argu- 
ments for scrapping the income ceiling 
entirely, since it is felt that those who 
contribute to their own social security, 
should be entitled to their payments, 
regardless of what their supplementary 
income happens to be after they have 
reached 62 or 65 years of age. 

I am sure this issue will be thoroughly 
explored at the time when the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee look into this 
very important problem. 

I present a supplementary statement 
which I have prepared on this subject, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
supplementary statement will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1688) to amend section 
203 of the Social Security Act to increase 
the amount of earnings individuals are 
permitted to earn without suffering de- 
ductions from their benefits, introduced 
by Mr. WILEY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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The supplementary statement pre- 
sented by Mr. WILEY is as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


The proposed legislation to increase allow- 
able extra earnings for social-security bene- 
ficiaries from $1,200 to $1,800 annually, I 
believe, will provide real help and encour- 
agement to many of the millions of folks 
now in retirement, and for those facing the 
prospect of retirement. 

I have never been in favor of relegating 
these folks who have reached an arbitrary 
age line, say, 62 or 65, to the ranks of for- 
gotten men and women. 

Instead, I strongly believe they should be 
provided the right and opportunity to con- 
tinue to be doers in the social and eco- 
nomic life of our communities. 

In order successfully to provide the climate 
in which our golden-age citizens can con- 
tinue to be happy and useful members of 
our society, however, greater understanding 
is required by the community. 

This means, of course, recognition of and 
respect for the rights, privileges, and per- 
sonal dignity of these folks. Moreover, it 
requires that, if possible, these folks be 
allowed the opportunity to be economically 
independent. 


BRING OBSOLETE LAW UP TO DATE 


As we know, the social-security law in this 
respect has not been amended since 1954. 

In the interim, as we all know, the cost of 
living has been creeping upward. Unhap- 
pily, the folks on social security, as well as 
other pensioned and fixed-income groups, 
have, in effect, been forced to lower their 
standards of living. This often creates an 
almost tragic situation. 

We know, of course, that a good many of 
these older folks are still willing and able 
to work. 

Although it is not always possible to find 
jobs, happily there are some farsighted em- 
ployers in the country who are ready and 
willing to hire these mature citizens. 

Now, I believe we need to remove the leg- 
islative block in the path to a better life 
for these people. If after 62 or 65 a man or 
woman can find a job to supplement an 
often all-too-meager pension, the law ought 
not to restrict too closely the extra earnings 
allowable, 


ILLUSTRATION OF HARSHNESS OF PRESENT 
SITUATION 


As we know, in the upper-age brackets 
suppose a man or woman is receiving the 
minimum social-security benefit of $30 a 
month. In itself this is a mere pittance 
and falls far too short of meeting the most 
minimal needs of living. 

However, we have further restricted the 
opportunity for a decent, comfortable life by 
too tightly limiting the amount of money 
he or she may earn to supplement the 
pension. 

For example, the maximum one can earn 
now is $100 each month. This, in addition 
to $30 monthly minimum benefits, adds up 
to $130. Think of it—$130 a month for food, 
shelter, clothing, and other human needs, 

Which of us could live comfortably on this 
small amount? 

This problem is faced by a considerable 
proportion of the 9 million folks on social- 
security rolls. 


OUR DEBT TO OLD FOLKS 


These fine people have helped to create 
this great country. We cannot now relegate 
them to the scrap heap, to cheap, lonely 
rooms—yes, even to the slums. 

I believe it is not only fair but humane 
to provide as many of these fine folks as pos- 
sible with opportunity for a brighter future. 
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That is why I believe that a liberalization 
of the extra earnings provisions of the law is 
absolutely—and immediately—necessary. 

Here are a few of the many expressions 
to me from back home on this subject: 


LETTERS FROM BADGER CONSTITUENTS URGE 
ACTION 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: 

“My DEAR SENATOR: I am taking the liberty 
of calling your attention to some illogical 
aspects of the present social security, espe- 
cially as it is currently administered. 

“I have met many elderly people who have 
to stop short of their full earning potential 
because of fear of being cut off from their 
social-security benefits, with the consequent 
complicated procedures necessary to get back 
on again. 

“Sincerely.” 


From La Crosse, Wis.: 

“Now then, if a man at age 65 is able to 
work and could get a job, he could not take 
work that would pay over $23.07 a week or 
he will lose his _ social-security pay- 
ments. * * * I do believe that no man 
should plan on depending only on social 
security when he is 65, but why should he be 
hog-tied so he cannot help to provide for 
himself after age 65, if he should not have 
any other means of support? 

“Sincerely.” 

From Eau Claire, Wis.: 

“At the present time the earnings of social- 
security beneficiaries are restricted. * * * 
Christians in the great body of Congress cer- 
tainly have the obligation to do all they can 
for senior citizens, especially when it can be 
done without reaching into the Treasury of 
the United States as is too often done. I 
would not want to believe that Members are 
interested tonguewise but not dollarwise 
especially when the request is made that the 
elderly want to go out and earn what they 
can (which, incidentally, would mean more 
money paid into the social-security fund). 
Please, Senator, give this your prayerful at- 
tention in a specific way, for it concerns mil- 
lions and their well-being. They will rise up 
and call you blessed for anything you do. 

“Sincerely.” 


HELP OLDSTERS RECEIVE SUBSISTENCE GRANTS 
ALSO 


Let me point out finally that part and 
parcel of this general problem is the matter 
of a more sympathetic attitude toward folks 
on old-age assistance, as distinguished from 
social security. 

Last year the Senate wisely acted to permit 
recipients of old-age assistance to earn at 
least up to $50 per month without having 
that amount deducted from their subsistence 
payments. Unfortunately, this amendment 
was lost in conference. Now my able col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs] has of- 
fered a bill, S. 1121, to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act for this purpose. I hope 
this bill will be enacted. 

It is commonsense. It is humanitarian. 
It is just. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX AND CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX RATES — AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. BIBLE submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 
(H. R. 4090) to provide a 1-year exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates, 
which were referred to the Committee on 


Finance and ordered to be printed, 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Address delivered by Senator Dovetas, of 
Illinois, before National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association, at the Coliseum, Chicago, 
Ill., March 4, 1957. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address on the challenges to America at 
home and abroad, delivered by him at the 
annual dinner of the funeral directors of 
Lancaster County, at Lancaster, Pa., March 
18, 1957. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

Extracts from speech delivered by him at 
American citizenship award dinner of the 
Golden Slipper Square Club in Philadelphia, 
Pa., as printed in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 13, 1957. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate received today the nomination 
of Francis H. Russell, of Maine, a Foreign 
Service Officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador of the United States to New Zea- 
land, vice John C. Hendrickson, resigned. 

‘Notice is given that this nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 136, 
S. 1291. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The clerk will 
state the bill by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1291) to authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
property of the United States located in 
Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau 
Subport of Embarkation, to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 


REQUEST FOR DISCHARGE OF COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY FROM FURTHER CONSID- 
ERATION OF S. 478 


Mr. FULBRIGHT.: Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
‘S. 478, a bill to cede to the State of New 
Mexico concurrent jurisdiction over cer- 
tain areas of land in the State of New 
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Mexico now under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States. This bill 
was first introduced on January 9 and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and on January 30 
was discharged from that committee and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The bill involves a prob- 
lem of intergovernmental relations to 
which a housing matter under title VIII 
of the National Housing Act is incidental, 
and would, therefore, be more appropri- 
ately the province of the Committee on 
Government Operations, which has al- 
ready under consideration the problem 
involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
not sure that the matter has been cleared 
with this side of the aisle. I see no 
member of the committee on the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cleared it with 
the Senator from New Mexico, who was 
interested in the matter. It involves a 
re-referral of a bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would suggest a 
slight delay on this matter. I may not 
object later after it has received the 
formal clearance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? | 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For the moment Iam 
constrained to object. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senate now con- 
sidering Calendar No. 136, S. 1291? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to take it up has been made by the 
Senator from Texas. That motion has 
not been acted on, because the Senator 
from Arkansas obtained the floor to 
make a unanimous-consent request. ` 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the question put? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
NaMARA in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
was the motion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A motion to 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 136, S. 1291, to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain property of the United States lo- 
cated in Juneau, Alaska, known as the 
Juneau Subport of Embarkation, to the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Isit now in order to ask 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
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a clarifying question about the pending 
business? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
unable to hear the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I did not hear the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and I do not know what the present sit- 
uation is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas made a unani- 
mous-consent request, which he is hold- 
ing in abeyance. 

Mr. MORSE. May I now address the 
Senator from Utah with regard to Sen- 
ate bill 1291? 

Mr. WATKINS. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon I did not have the 
slightest idea the bill, S. 1291, was going 
to be considered today, and I do not have 
my material with relation to the bill 
here. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senator 
from Utah has this information in his 
head. 

This case, I believe, is one which con- 
forms to the Morse formula. Is this not 
one of the cases where we are making 
land available for National Guard pur- 
poses? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is right. 

Mr. MORSE. We have done this in 
many cases, because there is a great 
Federal interest. Whenever we transfer 
land to be used for a National Guard 
purpose there is a national-defense in- 
terest involved. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is right. 

Mr. MORSE. I support the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent——_ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If there are 
no Senators desiring recognition——— 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I do 
not desire recognition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Delaware desire revogni- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was waiting until 
the bill had been passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to have an explanation and 
discussion of the bill before the bill is 
passed. I had not intended to take ac- 
tion on the bill today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I intended to make this bill the 
pending business. I did not anticipate 
any action would be taken on the bill 
today. I wish to accommodate any Sen- 
ator who may desire to address the Sen- 
ate or incorporate anything in the REC- 
orD. If there are no Senators who de- 
sire to do that, then I move that the 
Senate—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Isuggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
understand there are two requests, both 
Similar in nature. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the action I previously re- 
quested be taken. I understand there is 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas withhold his sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, Mr. 
President; I shall withhold it, although 
I have not cleared the request of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. I would like to be 
more familiar with it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is perfectly 


all right. I am inno hurry. Let it go 
over to next week. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ALLEGED VICE CONDITIONS IN 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, T desire to 
report to the Senate a broadcast which 
occurred on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System News of America on March 21, at 
9a.m. The following is a transcript of 
the broadcast by Stuart Novins: 


There are two things that must be re- 
ported by any newsman coming out of Port- 
land, Oreg., as this reporter has just done, 
and they both relate to the current expo- 
sures by Senator MCCLELLAN’s subcommittee 
about alleged vice conditions in Oregon’s 
City of Roses. Last week the committee 
entered into testimony a list of 35 locations 
in Portland where vice or other illegal oper- 
ations were said to be operating without in- 
terference by the mayor. This reporter made 
the rounds of those 35 locations to see just 
how bad the situation actually is. One 
address of the 35 simply does not exist in the 
city. Another described as operating on Jan- 
uary 1 is actually an empty house that has 
been completely vacant for several months. 
A third address turned out to be the private 
residence of a man who is a retired former 
editor of one of Portland’s old newspapers. 
He has lived at the same address for 30 
years, and his reputation as a newspaperman 
was built on the crusades he ran against 
crime. And the rest of the list adds up to 
nothing more than exists in any city of any 
significance at all. Portlanders know this, 
but Portlanders are shocked not so much 
at the reported vice conditions themselves 
but the idea that such an important body 
as the United States Senate should level the 
finger of scorn at this really very conserva- 
tive city. One has the feeling talking with 
Portland citizens that, while their civic con- 
science may have been ruffled, their civic 
pride has been flattered by these exposures. 


OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, March 5 of this year was the 
60th anniversary of the bringing in of 
the discovery well in the Fonner field of 
Greene County, Pa. The Washington 
(Pa.) Reporter, which notes daily hap- 
penings of 60 years ago, made reference 
to this gusher in both its March 5 and 
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6 issues. It seems as if that well ini- 
tially made almost 400 barrels a day. 
That was a gusher for Pennsylvania. 
The interesting thing, however, is that 
in 1956 it made an average of 5% barrels 
for every day of the year. 

It aiso may be interesting to note that 
Pennsylvania in 1925 produced 101 bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas, and in 1955, 30 
years later, it was producing 123 billion 
cubic feet. There are now many more 
wells than there were 30 years ago. The 
production is small, but it adds up to 
a most profitable figure. The require- 
ments for gas in western Pennsylvania, 
on an annual basis, are approximately 
four times that of 1925. That means 
that we must bring in, from other States, 
an enormous production. 

We now have in Pennsylvania almost 
73,000 oil and gas wells. The average 
production for oil is less than one-half 
barrel per day. Many of these oil and gas 
wells are being operated by farmers. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the RECORD a special memo- 
randum from J. L. McCaskill, the execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education 
Association, in reply to the testimony by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
on school construction legislation. 

On February 21, 1957, I gave my own 
reply to that testimony and labeled it 
antisocial. I am delighted to have this 
statement from the NEA, detailing the 
figure juggling by the chamber of com- 
merce in order to reach the specious con- 
clusion that we have a surplus rather 
than a shortage of classroom space. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


PAPER CLASSROOMS FOR REAL Kips? 


If schools could be built on paper, the 
statistics of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States would solve the classroom 
shortage overnight. That is if, like the 
chamber of commerce, we were willing to 
overlook some hard and inescapable facts. 
In recent weeks the chamber has flooded 
the country with circulars claiming that there 
is no classroom shortage because we are 
building more schools each year than we 
need. 


Is 


HOW DO WE KNOW THERE IS A CLASSROOM 
SHORTAGE? 


From 1950 to 1954, the United States Office 
of Education under orders from Congress 
conducted a survey of school building needs 
involving the expenditure of some $4 million 
of Federal and State funds. The States did 
the surveying by sending questionnaires and 
teams of specialists to local school districts. 
The reports were made in two phases; the 
need as of September 1952 and the objec- 
tives sought as of September 1959. These 
studies have been seriously distorted by the 
chamber of commerce and other opponents 
of construction legislation. 

To keep abreast of the current situation, 
the Office of Education has sent out each 
year brief survey forms to the State educa- 
tion agencies asking for information on num- 
ber of classrooms needed, the number ex- 
pected to be built, and the number of chil- 
dren affected by classroom shortages. Again, 
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the State education agencies have filed re- 
ports based on the best information avail- 
able to them at the time, information which 
they must obtain from local school districts. 

Such a survey in the fall of 1956 is the 
basis for the testimony of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary Marion B. Folsom to 
the House subcommittee that our classrooms 
are overcrowded by 2.3 million children which 
it would take 80,000 classrooms to hold; and 
that another 79,000 classrooms should be 
replaced as soon as possible, a total of 159,000 
classrooms needed immediately. 


“WISHFUL THINKING” SAY THE OPPONENTS OF 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BILLS 


The chamber of commerce asserts that 
at the end of 1956-57 we will have built 
470,000 classrooms since 1947-48, many more 
than the number needed to house annual 
enrollment increases. The chamber knows 
this only because the States have reported 
it to the Office of Education. Yet when the 
States report that obsolescence, overcrowd- 
ing, and double sessions are causing an im- 
mediate need for 159,000 classrooms, the 
chamber refuses to believe it. Indeed, on 
February 20, 1957, Thomas A. Ballantine, 
Kentucky businessman, testifying for the 
chamber before a House Education and Labor 
subcommittee dismissed estimates of build- 
ings to be replaced as “wishful thinking on 
the part of local school administrators.” 
Perhaps it was this kind of wishful thinking 
that wanted to replace an obsolete firetrap 
in Fiatrock, N. C., before it was too late. 
This building burned to the ground on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1957, snuffing out the lives of a 
pupil and a heroic teacher who managed 
to save many of her charges from being 
trapped in the flaming structure. 


WHAT THE CHAMBER’S FIGURES DON’T SHOW 
Classrooms built with Federal help 


The chamber’s publication, News and Cues, 
makes the bold assertion that 470,000 class- 
rooms were constructed by States and local 
communities without Federal aid in the 10- 
year period beginning in 1947 and ending 
in 1957. Since 1951 just under 6,000 class- 
rooms a year have been built with Federal 
assistance, $900 million worth of construction 
stimulated by $600 million in Federal funds 
from Public Law 815, 81st Congress. So the 
chamber is wrong on this count—all our 
classrooms were not built by State and local 
action alone. Moreover, this Federal aid for 
school construction has been given without 
Federal. control—thus destroying another 
one of the chamber’s carefully nurtured 
bugaboos, that Federal funds inevitably bring 
Federal control. 


Unwarranted optimism counts unbuilt rooms 


The chamber’s 470,000 classrooms figure 
represents wishful thinking on its part. 
Thus News and Cues for February 1957 re- 
ports 67,000 classrooms built in 1955-56, while 
the Office of Education in its circular 490, 
dated January 1957, reports 62,600 actually 
built. Even more amazing is the way the 
chamber includes in its 470,000 classrooms 
69,000 classrooms which haven’t even been 
built yet. They may be built in 1956-57 pro- 
vided construction is not slowed down by in- 
creased interest rates on school bonds, rising 
building costs, and shortages of vital con- 
struction materials. Yet the chamber in- 
sists “69,000 were built.” 


National figures conceal local impact 

Also concealed in the chamber’s use of 
290,000 classrooms as representing the num- 
ber of classrooms needed to house the enroll- 
ment increases over the last 10 years are two 
factors that cannot be ignored. The first 
is that the impact of increasing enrollments - 
has not been evenly distributed, thus creat- 
ing in many communities such as our sub- 
urbs, for instance, classroom shortages far in 
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excess of local capacity to build fast enough 
to overcome them. : 


What about high-school enrollments? 


The second factor is that the overall con- 
struction and enrollment figures used by the 
chamber don’t show the varying impact of 
increased enrollments on elementary schools 
and high schools. So far, the impact has 
been largely felt in elementary schools, and 
our local communities have exerted them- 
selves to build elementary classrooms while 
putting off building more expensive high 
schools for which the need is clearly pre- 
dictable. Between 1957 and 1964 high-school 
enrollments will increase by 49 percent while 
in the previous 7 years they only increased 
21 percent. In circular 490 the Office of 
Education reports the beginning of an omi- 
nous trend in overcrowding in high schools, 
from 556,000 students in the fall of 1955 to 
610,000 in the fall of 1956 enrolled beyond 
normal capacity, a 9.8 percent increase in 
overcrowding in just one year. 


CAN WE HAVE IT BOTH WAYS? 


The chamber of commerce doesn’t hesitate 
to use Office of Education figures based on 
State reports when it comes to counting the 
number of classrooms built. But the credi- 
bility and integrity of State officials reporting 
classroom needs were sharply questioned by 
the witness for the chamber in the hearings 
before the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. In short, rather than face the issue 
of Federal action to terminate the school 
construction emergency the chamber wants 
to play the numbers game with an issue 
affecting the welfare of schoolchildren. The 
most effective answer to this kind of fiddling 
while Rome burns was given by President 
Eisenhower himself in his special message of 
January 28, 1957, when he said: “The need 
for Federal assistance in eliminating this 
(classroom) shortage is not theory, but dem- 
onstrated fact. It cannot be said—realis- 
tically—that the States and communities 
will meet the need. The classroom shortage 
has been apparent for a. number of years.” 

The chamber has consistently opposed 
Federal. grants in aid for education where 
there would be any chance of shifting part 
of the burden of school financing from the 
property tax to the Federal personal and cor- 
porate income tax. It is not surprising that 
the chamber opposes shifting any portion 
of taxes from the small property owner to 
the large profit maker. 


HIGHWAYS, YES-—-SCHOOLS, NO 


A major Federal grant program which the 
chamber does support is the multi-billion- 
dollar Federal Highway Construction Act, a 
bonanza for the heavy construction industry 
and its suppliers. The need for Federal aid 
to highways is unquestioned by the cham- 
ber; yet it is just as true, in theory, that the 
States and localities can take care of their 
highway needs by raising taxes and removing 
debt limits as it is true in theory that they 
could build the schools they need eventual- 
ly. If we cannot wait in one instance neither 
can we wait in the other, especially when 
States can now get $2 worth of highway for 
each dollar they appropriate for roads and 
no more than $1 worth of school buildings 
for each dollar appropriated for that pur- 
pose. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE NOT THE CHAMBER’S 


The American people want Federal aid for 
school construction by a 4-to-1 majority, if 
the January 1957 Gallup poll is any indicator 
of public opinion. The national figures 
alone cannot tell the whole story of what 
must be done. The need exists wherever a 
school district has exerted itself to the ut- 
most and children are still being short- 
changed for classroom space. Translated 
into figures this comes to 2,300,000 children 
in overcrowded classrooms; 840,000 on 
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double sessions, and no one knows how many 
of those on double sessions are also in an 
overcrowded classroom when they get into 
the school building for a few hours a day. 
Rather than act to correct this situation, 
the chamber of commerce wants to juggle 
with statistics. The NEA believes that the 


_ American people through their elected rep- 


resentatives in the Senate and House prefer 
rather to protect the educational oppor- 
tunity of their children than to run the 
risk of “too little and too late.” 

J. L. MCCASKILL, 

Executive Secretary, 

NEA Legislative Commission. 
MarcH 1, 1957. 


MEMORIAL MONUMENT HONORING 
THE LATE ALBEN W. BARKLEY, OF 
KENTUCKY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I desire 
at this time to call the attention of our 
colleagues in the Senate to an event of 
importance to the people of Kentucky 
and of interest to the Members of the 
Senate. 

On Sunday, April 14, 1957, at 2:30 
p. m., a memorial monument honoring 
the late Senator and Vice President, Al- 
ben W. Barkley, will be unveiled in 
Paducah, Ky. The principal speaker for 
the occasion will be a man for whom we 
have the greatest respect, the Honor- 
able Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Paducah Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has asked me to extend to 
each of my colleagues in the Senate an 
invitation to be present at the cere- 


monies attendant upon the unveiling of 


the monument. 

These ceremonies will begin on Sat- 
urday, April 13, at 6 p. m., at which time 
invited guests will be honored at a din- 
ner at the Irvin S. Cobb Hotel. The 
formal dedicatory services will be con- 
ducted on the following day. 

On behalf of the people of Paducah 
and of Kentucky, I extend this invita- 
tion. 


PAKISTAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Saturday, March 23, is Republic Day in 
Pakistan. Known also as Constitution 
Day, the celebration will mark the first 
anniversary of the date when Pakistan 
became a republic, March 23, 1956. The 
same date 17 years ago, March 23, 1940, 
was of similar historic importance. It 
was the date when the famous Pakistan 
resolution was moved at the All-India 
Muslim League in Lahore—the resolu- 
tion which for the first time put on rec- 
ord a demand for a separate independent 
Muslim State in the Indian subconti- 
nent. 

Today the United States has no more 
loyal friend than the Republic of Paki- 
stan and its people. Our common pur- 
pose in defending the free world against 
communism has taken concrete form in 
the SEATO pact. It goes without saying 
that the United States of America has 
a continuing and vital interest in the in- 
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dependence, economic development, and 
democratic growth of the Republic of 
Pakistan. 


TARIFF ON VIOLINS AND VIOLAS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the administration is 
once again considering the granting of 
tariff increases for certain products. 
One of these cases has been called to my 
attention by the American String Teach- 
ers Association, the president of the 
Minnesota unit being Mr. Howard Van 
Sickle. 

Mr. Van Sickle quite forcibly points 
out that should the tariff on violins and 
violas be permitted to be increased there 
would be most unfortunate repercussions 
in the field of music training for our 
young people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp the 
letter addressed to me by Mr. Van Sickle, 
and my letter to President Eisenhower 
dated March 19, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Mankato, Minn., March 8, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Recently our at- 
tention was called to the ramifications of a 
tariff bill before President Eisenhower that 
would cause considerable hardship to schools 
and schoolchildren if the affirmative report 
is adopted. We are referring to the Escape 
Claim Case, No. 55, initiated by the Jackson, 
Guldan Co., of Columbus, in reference to 
violins and violas. 

The Tariff Commission kindly sent us a 
copy of the report to the President and we 
have taken time to read it completely. We 
are even more convinced that the negative 
views expressed by Commissioners Schreiber 
and Sutton more nearly represent the true 
situation and should be adopted. If the 
Jackson, Guldan Co. made an acceptable 
product for use in the schools we would feel 
differently. We can’t see any justification 
for encouraging the manufacturing of vio- 
lins and violas that do not meet even the 
minimum requirements for quality and then 
hiking the cost of acceptable instruments 
through tariff increases so that a $100 out- 
fit will have to cost $150. An acceptance of 
the affirmative report would do just that. 

We would sincerely appreciate any action 
you might be able to take to express to 
President Eisenhower our hope that he will 
favor the report that does not hamper our 
school program and the welfare of young 
musicians, the negative report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp M. VAN SICKLE, 
President. 
MarcH 19, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D: C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The president of the 
Minnesota unit of the American String 
Teachers Association, Mr. Howard M. Van 
Sickle, has called my attention to the pro- 
posal which is now before you known as 
the Escape Claim Case, No. 55, initiated by 
the Jackson, Guldan Co. of Columbus, Ohio, 
in reference to violins and violas. I wish to 
urge you to accept the views of the minority 
of the Tariff Commission expressed by Com- 
missioners Schreiber and Sutton. 
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According to Mr: Van Sickle and American 
String Teachers Association, an affirmative 
decision would merely encourage the manu- 
facture of violins and violas “that do not 
even meet the minimum requirements for 
quality,” and would raise the cost of an ac- 
ceptable instrument so that a $100 outfit 
would have to cost $150. 

It seems to me that the welfare of our 
young musicians in school who would be 
adversely affected by permitting such a 
tariff rise should be most carefully con- 
sidered. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the past 10 years one of the hard- 
est hit segments of business has been 
the motion picture industry, and in par- 
ticular independent theater owners. The 
primary cause of these woes has been 
the drop in theater attendance due to 
the phenomenal growth of television 
throughout the country. 

Motion picture producers and distrib- 
utors have fortunately been able to 
change their method of operation so as 
to meet competition of television and to 


realize a profit—although much less a 


profit than made before. The larger 
first-run theaters in the bigger cities and 
towns have also been able to continue 
profitable operations due to better pic- 
tures and extended showings. The 
smaller theaters located in the suburbs 
and in the smaller towns and villages, 
and in most cases owned by smail-busi- 
ness men, have suffered the most during 
this period of the expansion of television. 
The number of conventional four-wall 
theaters dropped in the past 10 years 
from 18,700 to 14,600 and the annual 
gross admission receipts of all theaters 
fell in this same period from $1.5 billion 
to $1.185 billion. 

Last year as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Retailing, Distribution, and 
Fair Trade Practices of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, I was asked by 
representatives of the independent 
theater owners to study their complaints 
and the situation they were confronted 
with in the hope that some constructive 
measures would be forthcoming. In 
answer to these petitions our subcom- 
mittee held extensive hearings, care- 
fully studied the voluminous testimony 
and exhibits presented by all segments 
of the industry, conferred with industry 
members most familiar with the prob- 
lems before us, and prepared an extensive 
report which contained. several recom- 
mendations designed to help alleviate 
the difficulties being experienced by small 
exhibitors. This report was unanimously 
approved by all 13 Senators serving on 
the Small Business Committee. I wish 
to summarize our recommendations and 
to briefly report as to what has been 
done within the industry in recent 
months to assist the small exhibitors. 

Our report recommended that dis- 
tributors and exhibitors make every ef- 
fort to work out a voluntary arbitration 
system to settle disputes arising over 
clearances, runs, competitive bidding, 
forced sales, and contract violations. It 
was our opinion that much of the dis- 
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sension within the industry could be 
eliminated if there was an arbitration 
system whereby disputes as mentioned 
above could be settled with a minimum 
of_expense, time, and effort. The com- 
mittee rejected the demand of the two 
largest associations of exhibitors that any 
arbitration system should provide for 
arbitration of film rentals on the ground 
that such restriction was not warranted. 

Our committee recommended that the 
Small Business Administration consider 
revision of its rules so that theaters 
would be made eligible for loans in cases 
where regular lending institutions would 
not grant credit. 

The proposal for Federal legislation to 
regulate film rentals was turned down on 
the grounds that it would be better if 
such topics as film rentals were settled 
within the industry itself rather than by 
the Federal Government. 

The final recommendation, or perhaps 
a better word would be “observation,” 
was that the large film companies had a 
great responsibility to assist the small 
theater owners to continue in business at 
a fair profit. The committee did not feel 
that this responsibility had been fully 
met as evidenced by, first, the harsh film 
rentals demanded of even many small 
theaters, and, second, by the distributors’ 
seeming lack of regard for the exhibitors 
demonstrated by the recent sales of older 
pictures for showing on television in di- 
rect. competition with films showing at 
local houses. 

It is now approximately 8 months since 
our committee report was issued and I 
am pleased to state that there have been 


-marked improvements in the industry to 


the benefit of independent exhibitors, 
although much still remains to be done. 

A most important development has 
been the rise in theater attendance since 
last summer after having steadily de- 
clined for a period of several years. It 
appears that the public is becoming more 
selective in its television watching and is 
more inclined to consider seeing motion 
pictures at the theater even though this 
means leaving the comfort of home and 
paying theater admissions. 

Our committee was pleased to see the 
Small Business Administration liberalize 
their rules in accordance with our sug- 
gestion so that owners of four-wall thea- 
ters are now eligible for business loans, 
The number of SBA loans approved to 
date, however, is quite few and com- 
plaints have been made that the SBA 
rules are so stringent that many exhib- 
itors will not even bother applying for 
such loans. 

One of the major complaints of exhib- 
itors was that the film companies were 
not producing enough feature films and 
this resulted in falling attendance at the 
smaller theaters which run 2 or 3 differ- 
ent shows each week unlike the big first- 
run houses which only show a few pic- 
tures per year and can be quite selective 
in their choice. The reports are that 
there will be 40 more pictures produced 
this year than last, which should prove 
of help to small exhibitors in particular. 

Perhaps the most encouraging devel- 
opment is the evidence of a more coop- 
erative and positive spirit within the in- 
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dustry. There appears to'be less name- 
calling and more constructive thought 
and study being given to working out so- 
lutions to the problems facing the indus- 
try. Mr. Ernest Stellings, president of 
the largest exhibitor organization, Thea- 
tre Owners of America, recently reported 
that the major distributors have indi- 
cated to him that they intend to ease up 
on film rental being charged smaller ex- 
hibitors who are having difficulties re- 
maining in business. Mr. Stellings ex- 
pressed optimism and indicated that the 
distributors are sincere in their expres- 
sions of being more considerate in their 
dealings with small theater owners. 

Both the Theatre Owners of America 
and Allied States Association of Motion 
Picture Exhibitors, the two main exhib- 
itor organizations, have indicated a will- 
ingness to enter into an arbitration 
agreement with the distributors along 
the lines suggested in our committee’s 
report. TOA and Allied both had in- 
sisted that film rentals be arbitrated and 
they are to be commended for being will- 
ing to compromise and withdraw this de- 
mand in keeping with our recommenda- 
tions. The Motion Picture Association 
of America, which represents producers 
and distributors, has indicated that it is 
ready and willing to enter into arbitra- 
tion talks with exhibitors. At the pres- 
ent time plans are being made to set up 
a committee of exhibitors and distribu- 
tors to begin working out an acceptable 
arbitration system. 

I feel, Mr. President, that the actions 
I have enumerated here today show that 
real progress has been made in the past 
few months and that there exists today 
a greater spirit. of cooperation and a 
more positive approach toward solving 
the problems facing small exhibitors. 

I digress to comment that Iam making 
this report because of the number of in- 
quiries I have received from Senators 
relating to the motion-picture industry 
and the problems which were presented 
to our committee. Rather than reply 
individually to such inquiries, I decided 
to prepare a report as to the progress 
and development relating to our com- 
mittee’s recommendations and to submit 
the report to the Senate. It is for that 
purpose that I have taken the time of 
the Senate today. 
` It is my sincere hope that before long 
I shall be able to report much greater 
progress within the motion-picture in- 
dustry and, in particular, the establish- 
ment of a meaningful arbitration system 
designed to settle disputes arising be- 
tween exhibitors and distributors. I call 
upon the industry members to work 
wholeheartedly toward this goal. 

I continue to call upon the members 
of the motion-picture industry to work 
wholeheartedly toward this goal. I re- 
spectfully urge the motion-picture indus- 
try and its exhibitors and distributors to 
solve their problems in a spirit of coop- 
eration, as the report indicates. If they 
will follow the recommendations of the 
Senate Committee on Small Business, I 
am convinced that many of the problems 
which have been evident within the past 
10 years will be well on the road to 
solution. 
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REPORT OF THE FAIRLESS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Fairless Committee, President Eisen- 
hower’s special advisory committee on 
foreign aid, released its report a. week 
ago. We may be grateful, I suppose, 
for the general restatement which the 
Committee made regarding the report of 
continued economic assistance abroad. 

But from a Presidential committee 
composed of such distinction a more 
thoughtful, detailed, and constructive 
report might have been expected. Iam 
frank in stating, Mr. President, that the 
Fairless Committee report is not very 
helpful. Few of his recommendations 
are specific and many are critical. The 
report contains no detailed analysis 
either of individual country programs or 
of the various categories of foreign aid. 
‘The report equivocates on what is prob- 
ably the most fundamental question fac- 
ing us in the whole field of foreign aid— 
whether we should undertake an en- 
Jarged and concerted program of eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. 

Once more, Mr. President, it seems 
clear that the Congress must take the 
lead. It must do so even though it does 
not have the equipment, or the sources 
which are readily available to an admin- 
istration in charge of the executive 
branch. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial concerning the Fairless Commit- 
tee report, and which was published in 
the Washington Post on Wednesday, 
March 6, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. This editorial, Mr. President, 
concludes with what I believe to be the 
only conclusion possible: 

The administration can be thankful, how- 
ever, if it means to undertake the badly 
needed reorientation and rejuvenation of 
foreign aid, that the Senate has under way 
a far more comprehensive review on the 
subject. This review already has produced 
an impressive and immensely useful study 
of economic assistance objectives by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This 
study furnishes a proper basis for an ad- 
ministration as well as a Congressional pro- 
gram, and it puts the Fairless report to 
shame. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 6, 
1957] 


FOREIGN-AID FICTION 


President Eisenhower said in his second 
inaugural address that “our skills, our knowl- 
edge, and, at times, our substance” must be 
committed to the aid of underdeveloped 
areas of the world. If this is the adminis- 
tration’s objective, and if American foreign 
policy envisages something beyond deter- 
rence, containment, and unending cold war, 
the report of the Fairless Committee on for- 
eign aid ought to be consigned to the trash 
heap. 

The President’s citizen advisers on the 
mutual-security program make a bow to the 
need for continuing emphasis on economic 
development and long-range assurances of 
such assistance to the underdeveloped areas, 
proclaiming, “armed force alone is not 
enough.’ But the gesture is an empty one, 
denied on each succeeding page of the sur- 
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prisingly scanty report—which, by the way, 
does not begin to cover the ground that 
the President staked out for his committee. 

First the committee seeks to perpetuate 
the false notion that the United States 
now has a substantial economic-aid program 
by lumping together all aid that is not 
strictly military and finding it not feasible 
to evaluate the true level of long-run, de- 
velopment assistance. It does not note that 
what relatively little assistance of this type 
there has been since Korea has been. pro- 
vided to only a few underdeveloped areas. 

To leave no doubt of its real intentions, 
the committee then urges that grant aid 
for development purposes be severely limited 
and that all loans be terminated except 
those repayable in dollars. Taken together, 
of course, these policies would mean that 
those countries most in need of outside 
development capital would be ineligible for 
American aid, since they have, in the main, 
no exports with which to earn dollars and 
insufficient resources, in some instances, to 
service even soft loans repayable in their own 
currencies. 

The Committee also would halt the useful 
sale of American agricultural surpluses for 
foreign currencies, earmarked for economic 
development, and require that these com- 
modities be sold only for dollars to buyers 
who can prove that the deal will increase 
their consumption. 

Perhaps most disquieting is the Commit- 
tee’s heavy-handed identification of economic 
development aid with military security. “In 
foreign-assistance program,” the report says, 
“a higher priority should be given to those 
countries which have joined in the collective- 
security system.” It is difficult to imagine 
higher -priorities for countries such as For- 
mosa and South Korea than they now enjoy 
in foreign aid. What is needed is something 
for the many other emerging nations of Asia 
and Africa which, for the most part, could 
contribute little to military security anyway. 

At one point, perhaps revealing the Com- 
mittee’s basic sentiments better than any- 
thing else that is said, the report declares 
that only through private business activities 
abroad ‘‘can our long-range objectives be 
realized.” If the Committee means by this 
foreign investments by American firms, it 
need look only at its own statistics to show 
the present hopelessness of attracting sub- 
stantial American capital to most of the 
underdeveloped countries. Until Govern- 
ment aid has paved the way, creating at least 
the beginning of a stable economic environ- 
ment, there is little place for risk capital. 
Moreover, many essential projects, such as 
roads, hydroelectric stations and land recla- 
mation, are not in any circumstances suited 
for private investment. Greater efforts to 
induce such investment, perhaps in partner- 
ship with or guaranteed by. Government 
funds of course are desirable. 

The committee would transfer the military 
aid program to the Defense Department 
budget and place economic aid direetly un- 
der State Department control. Separate 
planning and budgeting of development and 
other aid programs is needed, for the criteria 
are different and much public confusion 
could thus be eliminated. But no step 
should be taken to increase the militariza- 
tion of aid in the eyes of other peoples and 
to abet the tendency of the Defense Depart- 
ment to use foreign aid to serve the needs of 
its own modernization program. And it is 
questionable whether long-range develop- 
ment aid could be adequately insulated from 
day-by-day diplomatic objectives in the State 
Department. The present complex channels 
for aid administration need to be simplified 
and strengthened. But the proposed trans- 
fers of function do not seem the way to go 
about it. 

~The committee’s collateral comments on 
behalf of continued reciprocal tariff reduc- 
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tion, the European common market and for 
2-year foreign aid budgeting in place of an 
annual review are welcome. The adminis- 
tration can be thankful, however, if it means 
to undertake the badly needed reorientation 
and rejuvenation of foreign aid, that the 
Senate has under way a far more compre- 
hensive review of the subject. This review 
already has produced an impressive and im- 
mensely useful study of economic assistance 
objectives by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This study furnishes a proper 
basis for an administration as well as a Con- 
gressional program, and it puts the Fairless 
report to shame. 


POSTAL RATES 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I deplore the unwarranted attack made 
upon Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield yesterday by the chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee at the hearing before a subcom- 
mittee. 

All the Postmaster General did, which 
was in behalf of the best interests of 
the American people, was promptly to 
expose the self-serving arguments of a 
so-called citizens advisory council, who 
misused their public trust to oppose once 
again increases in the below-cost postage 
rates they enjoy. 

The report of the citizens advisory 
council seeks to continue indefinitely the 
huge postal losses of recent years and: to 
have them paid for by the taxpayers in- 
stead of the users of the mails. 

Mr. President, I say, and say most 
emphatically, the Postmaster General 
should be commended for his alertness 
and his courage in exposing the special 
pleading of those who use the mails for 
profit at the expense of American tax- 
payers, 

The Postmaster General violated no 
confidences, for the report he received 
from the Senator last Friday had no re- 
strictions imposed as to any public com- 
ment. Furthermore, copies without re- 
strictions were sent to Members of the 
House of Representatives on Friday, 
March 15, and several days before that to 
certain reporters. Why anyone, in good 
conscience, should criticize the Post- 
master General for issuing a statement 
for release on Sunday, March 17, is be- 
yond my comprehension. Possibly the 
Postmaster General’s alertness upset 
some well-laid plans, but that certainly 
in no way justifies the chairman’s un- 
warranted comments. 

As a member of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee I and some 
of my colleagues on that committee have 
been kept in the dark as to the activi- 
ties of the citizens advisory council and 
the development of its recommendations. 

I should like to know, and I publicly 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. to make 
public the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

First, how many meetings did this 
council have? When and where and 
who were present? 

Second, did they ever attempt to ascer- 
tain the views of the Post Office Depart- 
ment on the matters discussed in their 
report? 
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Third, who were the authors of the 
report? How have they previously tes- 
tified on postage-rate increases? 

Fourth, how many copies of this re- 
port were printed; what did they cost; to 
whom and when were they sent? 

Fifth, why were copies of the report 
sent, without any restrictions as to re- 
lease dates, on Friday, March 15, to 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and not simultaneously to the Sen- 
ate? Who gave advance copies, early 
in the week of March 11, to certain 
favored reporters and favored publica- 
tions? 

Sixth, who chose the seven members 
of the council? Why were they se- 
lected? 

The chairman of the committee owes 
the full committee and the public an 
answer to these questions. 

As evidence of the distortions and 
exaggerations of facts and figures em- 
ployed by: the Citizens Advisory Council, 
I ask that the statement given by the 
Deputy Postmaster General, Maurice H. 
Stans, before the committee yesterday, 
be printed in the Record following my 
remarks. Anyone who reads Mr. Stans’ 
thorough analysis can judge for himself 
the true facts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MAURICE H. STANS, DEPUTY 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, ON ANALYSIS OF THE 
REPORT OF THE CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
MARCH 21, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 

tee, in his statement today on the post office 
as a public service the Postmaster General 
has created three basic and substantial areas 
of disagreement with the amounts of money 
appearing in the report of the citizens ad- 
visory council. These issues are: 

1. The council uses as its figure for the 
postal deficit the amount of $362,'700,000. 
We say that the deficit should be considered 
to be in excess of $651 million. 

2. The council says that public welfare ex- 
penditures included in the Post Office De- 
partment’s deficit amount to $392 million a 
year. We say that the public welfare serv- 
ices rendered by the Post Office Department 
are properly priced at about $30 million 
a year. 

3. The council concludes that if public 
welfare items are taken into account “no 
true deficit exists at the present time.” We 


say that even after public welfare items are. 


eliminated, the postal deficit is substan- 
tially in excess of $620 million a year. 

It is my purpose, in testifying before the 
committee this morning, to analyze for you 
the facts and figures behind these differ- 
ences of opinion. With full information be- 
fore it, the committee can quickly and well 
determine which set of figures is correct. 
It is our belief that the Post-Office position 
is sound and that a full display of the facts 
will establish that without question. 


THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


The deficit of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, was 
reported in the annual report of the De- 
partment released approximately January 1, 
1957, and was shown in the amount of $463.9 
million. For various reasons this figure, 
however, does not refiect the current spread 
between the Department’s revenues and its 
expenses. As a result of recent legislation, 
the Post Office estimates its budgetary deficit 
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for fiscal 1957 at $515 million and for fiscal 
1958 at $651 million. 

In the case of the 1958 amount, present 
indications are that it isa minimum. ‘There 
are pending before the Congress a number 
of bills to provide pay increases and fringe 
benefits to postal employees. There are 
pending at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission actions by the American railroads to 
increase their charges for transporting the 
mail by amounts ranging as high as $150 
million annually. Current costs of supplies 
are also higher, In the face of all these 
factors it is extremely likely that the deficit 
for 1958 will exceed the current estimate of 
$651 million by perhaps a substantial 
amount. 

Since 1958 is the first year that could be 
benefited by a postal-rate increase, we think 
that 1958 is the proper year—not 1955—to 
use aS the measure of the postal deficit in 
considering the need for postage increases. 

There are two basic circumstances that 
account for a large part of the $300 million 
difference between the deficit estimate of 
the council and the amount which the Post 
Office submits: 

1. Under Public Law 68 wage increases were 
enacted by the Congress for postal employees, 
effective in part on March 1, 1955, and in part 
on December 3, 1955. Obviously, only a small 
portion of the impact of this legislation ap- 
peared in the figures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955. The result is that $191 
million of this pay increase and other fringe 
benefits is now a part of postal costs but is 
not reflected in the deficit figure for 1955 used 
by the council. 

2. Under the 1956 amendments to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act the Post Office is re- 
quired to pay into the civil-service retirement 
fund an amount equal to 614 percent of its 
payroll, beginning July 1, 1957. For fiscal 
1958 the amount of this payment is expected 
to be about $131 million. The council did 
not consider this item at all. 

With these incontrovertible facts it is clear 
that the dimensions of the postal deficit are 
those claimed by the Postmaster General and 
that the council has unfortunately omitted 
factors extremely material to sound con- 
clusions. 

PUBLIC WELFARE ITEMS 


Beginning on page 14 and continuing on 
page 29 the council lists various categories 
of public welfare services of the Post Office, 
pricing them at a total amount of $392.4 mil- 
lion. On subsequent pages the report con- 
tends that there are other hidden public wel- 
fare costs for which no money amounts are 
available. 

I should like now to direct myself to these 
various items of public welfare and give to 
the committee the amounts as they appear 
in the Post Office Department records for 


these items, In this case, in order to provide. 


direct comparisons, I will use the amounts 
for fiscal 1955, but will indicate any in- 
stances in which current figures would be 
significantly different. 


PAGES 14 AND 15 


The council lists some nonpostal services 
and says these cost us $12.4 million a year. 

The only item of money consequence in 
this list is described under the title “Custo- 
dial Services—Public Buildings.” It cost the 
Department $9.3 million in fiscal 1955 to pro- 
vide custodial service for that portion of the 
space in postal buildings occupied by other 
Government agencies. 

However, there is a direct offset to this 
item that the council did not consider. Gen- 
eral Services Administration provides cus- 
todial service to space occupied by the postal 
service in many other buildings under GSA 
jurisdiction. In fiscal 1955 the Post Office 
share of this. cost borne es GSA was $9.7 
million. - 
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In the net, therefore, there is no public 
welfare cost in this item. It would be un- 
reasonable to subtract one item without 
adding the other. 

(For fiscal 1956 we spent $10.9 million for 
custodial service in public buildings for the 
benefit.of other agencies, but in that year 
the General Services Administration spent 
$18.9 million on our space in its buildings.) 

The only items on page 14 of the report 
which presently involve public welfare costs 
are work performed by the Post Office for the 
Civil Service Commission, the sale of docu- 
mentary’ internal revenue stamps for the 
Treasury Department, and the interdepart- 
mental mail messenger service in Washing- 
ton. These cost us $2.1 million in 1955. As 
part of our present legislative program we 
are planning to ask Congress to provide re- 
imbursement to us from the Treasury for 
these services. 

The other items on page 14 do not really 
involve net expenditures at all, since the 
Post Office is reimbursed for these services 
ennually, as closely as they can be esti-. 
mated. 

So, the public welfare expenditures for the 
nonpostal services listed on page 14 amount- 
ed, not to $12.4 million, but to $2.1 million 
in 1955. In 1956 they were $2.4 million. 


PAGES 16 AND 17 


The council lists three categories of mail 
carried at little or no charge, and concludes 
that they represent a subsidy of $15.9 mil- 
lion. . 

The major item in this group is “free-in- 
county” delivery of newspapers, at a cost of 
$13.3 million. Our measure of the public 
welfare in this is $800,000, since that is the 
amount of postage which would be received 
on all these mailings if they paid the regular 
“in-county” rates that would otherwise be 
applicable for second-class mail. The ex- 
tent of subsidy can be only the price con- 
cessions granted to this subgroup of mailers.. 
The full cost of $13.3 million on this mail 
would properly state the subsidy only if all 
second-class mail paid its full cost, which, of 
course, is far from true. i 

Therefore, the public welfare burden of 
free-in-county mail is only $800,000. 

Another item in this group is designated 
as “free registered mail for Government 
agencies,” priced at $1.8 million. While the 
amount is correct for 1955, the item itself 
is no longer pertinent because Pvblic Law 
705, enacted July 14, 1956, now provides for 
reimbursement to the Post Office annually 
by other Government agencies for this 
service. 

The correct sum of the subsidized classes 
of mai` described on page 16 of the Council’s 
report is therefore $1.6 million, not $15.9 
million. 

PAGES 18 AND 19 

The report says on these pages that the 
Department sustains a cost of $60.5 million 
in providing for the public welfare through 
preferential low rates to certain classes of 
mailers. 

We agree that these are undeniably public 
welfare items but we say the amount is 
exaggerated. 

The major item here is the “loss on exempt 
publications” which, the report says, 
amounts to $46.2 million. Certain non- 
profit organizations are allowed to mail their 
publications at rates of postage less than 
those paid by publications for profit. How- 
ever, if these publications paid the full sec- 
ond-class rates to go through the mails the 
Department would have realized only $2 
million more a 1955 and $2.3 million more 
in 1956. 

-These same nonprofit krania AOA, are 
also granted third-class postage rates lower 
than those otherwise provided .by law. The 
revenue concession on these-mailings was 
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$5.6 million in 1955 and we agree that this 
should be included among our public wel- 
fare expenses. The council did not mention 
this subsidy. 

If these changes are made, the public wel- 
fare contributions on page 18 will total $21.9 
million instead of $60.5 million, 


PAGES 20 AND 21 


The report says that we sustain a loss of 
$35,800,000 on post cards and postal cards 
and that this is a contribution to the public 
welfare. 

The handling of post cards and postal 
cards in the mail, in our opinion, is not a 
public welfare service but an underpriced 
service. The loss is caused solely by the 
fact that the present 2-cent rate on post 
cards and postal cards is too low. The post- 
age rate bill which you introduced, Mr. 
Chairman, at our request, would increase 
that rate to 3-cents and would thereby pro- 
duce an additional $32.6 million in revenue. 
If this is done, there is practically no loss 
on post cards and postal cards and no ques- 
tion of public welfare can arise. 

Also, on page 20, the report shows a large 
question mark after an item entitled “Loss 
on 1 billion Christmas cards sent unsealed,” 
with a notation that this is estimated as 
$10 million. 

Once again, we believe that there is no 
public welfare element involved. The citizen 
has a choice of two ways in which to make 
his mailings, sealed or unsealed, at different 
rates. If he chooses the cheaper service he 
is not being subsidized any more than a man 
is being subsidized by Western Union when 
he sends a night letter instead of a telegram, 
or by the telephone company when he makes 
a long-distance call after 6 p. m., or by the 
airlines when he travels at a coach rate at 
‘inconvenient ‘hours. 


PAGES 22 AND 23 


The report states that the Department sus- 
tains a net loss of $48 million on its special 
services, such as registry, certified mail, in- 
surance, collect-on-delivery, money orders, 
and postal savings. 

These services were not, so far as we can 
learn, established as public welfare services 
and we do not believe they are such now. 
They are auxiliary services to the regular 
mails, usable by all the public. The losses 
are incurred because the charges are too low. 

We have been making intensive studies 
to reduce the cost of these services by sim- 
plifying and streamlining procedures, and 
we also intend to make realistic upward ad- 
justments in the fees in the near future. 
We do not consider that there is any public 
welfare cost to be recognized in this item. 


PAGES 24 AND 25 


The report says that the Department loses 
$73 million a year in revenue to the Railway 
‘Express - Agency because of the size and 
weight limitations imposed on parcel post 
by the Congress, and that this is a public 
welfare expenditure. 

Here the council’s reasoning is difficult to 
understand. In some way it feels that by 
foregoing this $73 million of revenue the 
Post Office has incurred a loss in the public 
welfare. 

We believe that the size and weight limi- 
tation on parcel post has nothing whatever 
to do with the public welfare. If anything, 
it can be argued that it is contrary to the 
public welfare since the limitation causes 
the public a considerable amount of incon- 
venience. 

Whatever the reasoning, the point is im- 
material. Since Congress has also estab- 
lished that parcel post must break even, the 
$73 million, or any part of it, that we might 
possibly receive in additional revenues if 
the size and weight limitations were removed 
would not change the postal deficit; any net 
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revenue over expenses on this added volume 
would only go to reduce the rates on parcel 
post. 

Ordinarily, it would seem that a public- 
welfare service is something that is per- 
formed. One cannot sensibly charge to the 
account of public welfare actions that are 
not performed. Theoretically, the Depart- 
ment could perform many services and sell 
many items in post offices in competition 
with private industry and do so at a profit. 
The fact that we forgo such profits by not 
doing these things cannot be construed as 
a financial sacrifice in the interest of public 
welfare. 

We do not believe there is any public-wel- 
fare cost to be recognized in this item. 


PAGES 26 AND 27 


The report states that the Department 
contributes $95 million to the public welfare 
by providing rural free delivery service. 

In its reasoning, the report apparently 
fails to take into account the amount of 
mail generated in the cities by our rural 
patrons. Approximately eight times as 
much mail is delivered on rural routes as 
is collected on them. If we had no rural 
delivery at all this mail could never be sent, 
and city dwellers as well as farmers would 
be deprived of a service beneficial to all. 

I would like to illustrate this. 

In. 1955 revenues received for mail col- 
lected on rural routes amounted to only $38 
million, while expenditures came to $206 
million. But revenues from mail delivered 
on rural routes in 1955 amounted to $209 
million. 

This means that revenues on mail going 
to and coming from rural routes amounted 
to $247 million as against expenditures of 
$206 million. This does not suggest that 
we made a $41 million profit on rural serv- 
ices, but it does indicate that it is erroneous 
to conclude that these rural services are 
costing us any considerable sum of money. 

For these and other reasons which I will 
mention in connection with the next item, 
we contend that no public-welfare cost is 
involved in this service. 3 


PAGES 28 AND 29 


The report says we are losing $30.8 million 
a year on third-class post offices and $21 
million a year on fourth-class post offices, 

We disagree. The facts are these: 

1. In fiscal 1956 the cost of third-class post 
Offices was $87.6 million; the revenues, gen- 
erated, on mail originating in or delivered 
by these offices, came to $184 million. 

2. In the same year the cost of fourth- 
class offices was $35.5 million; and the reve- 
nues generated, on mail originating in or 
delivered by these offices, came to $39.9 
million. 

We do not agree that it can logically be 
said that these offices are money losers for 
the Department, if. they are viewed in this 
light. 

Even these figures understate the case. 
The revenues are lower than they should be 
because of the low rates of postage prevail- 
ing on all mail, wherever mailed. If reve- 
nues are raised to produce a break-even 
result for the postal service as a whole, the 
earnings of these offices will improve, too. 

Furthermore, rural routes and small post 
offices are an integral and indispensable part 
of the postal service. 

Many business operations have uneconomic 
divisions which are maintained for the sake 
of a more financially satisfactory all-round 
operation. 

For instance, the used-car transactions of 
an automobile dealer may in themselves pro- 
duce a loss but they are a necessary adjunct 
to the sale of new cars. The warehouses 
of chain stores may not contribute any rev- 
enues but they are part of an effective distri- 
bution pattern. The streetcar rider who lives 
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at the end of the line, by the council’s defi- 
nition, is uneconomic to the transit company, 
but he is part of the public being served at a 
uniform price, This also applies to the elec- 
tric consumer and the telephone subscriber 
in the sparsely settled outer fringes of the 
service area. 

The Postal Establishment shares with every 
other public utility the responsibility to serve 
uniformly all who apply within the area of 
service. That fact alone argues against 
classifying any part of the expenditures as 
being for the public welfare and therefore 
payable by people—taxpayers—who do not 
use the service. 

The city dweller or the publisher who sends 
mail to the country is just as much the 
beneficiary of rural service as the addressee, 
and the system as a whole should properly 
stand the costs of the rural service. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I would like to recapitulate a 
little, using the table we have prepared: 
(Appendix C). 

We find the following differences in our 
figures in regard to public welfare costs: 

On page 14: Instead of $12.4 million, we 
have $2.1 million. 

On page 16: Instead of $15.9 million 
have $1.6 million. 

On page 18: Instead of $60.5 million 
have. $21.9 million. 


we 


we 


On page 20: Instead of $35.8 million, we 
have zero. 

On page 22: Instead of $48 million, we 
have zero. 

On page 24: Instead of $73 million, we 
have zero. 

On page 26: Instead of $95 million, we 
have zero. 

On page 28: Instead of $51.8 million, we 


have zero. 

There are a few more items of public wel- 
fare that the council does not list. These 
amount to $1.5 million, consisting of free 
mail for. the Pan American Union, Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, widows of Presidents, 
and others; and excess rates to torenee. air 
carriers. 

When we add these in we show a total bur- 
den for public welfare of $27.1 million in 1955 
and $29.1 million in 1956. 

This is $365 million less than the coun< 
cil’s figure for 1955. 


HIDDEN COSTS 


From page 33 on, the report hints at 
enormous “hidden costs” which it says are 
being incurred in the interest of public 
welfare but for which amounts cannot be 
specified. 

I would like to examine these items with 
you at this point. 


PAGES 34 AND 35 


The report says: ‘“Congressionally ap- 
proved legislation exists which now directs 
the Post Office Department in its transpor- 
tation operations. The post office cannot 
by law choose as economical a method of 
transportation as a private business.” 

The report quotes former Assistant Post- 
master General John M. Redding who, as a 
paid consultant of the trucking industry, 
said in 1953 that the. Department could ‘save 
$85 million a year if it diverted, from rail 
to truck all mail moving within a 300-mile 
radius. The inference is that we are passing 
on to the users of the mails the additional 
costs we incur because of restrictions im- 
posed on us by Congress. 

Respectfully, we differ. The Post Office 
Department is not seriously restricted by 
law in its selection of the surface trans- 
portation medium which it employs. It is 
reasonably free to select the medium best 
suited for the special transportation job 
from the standpoint of service and economy. 

The suggestion that the Department could 
save $85 million a year through the diversion 
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of mail from rail to highway is not realistic. 
Mr. Redding’s estimate is based on diversion 
of storage mail traffic to the extent of $120 
million and railway post office service of $80 
million. For one thing, the total payment 
for railway post office service throughout 
the United States in fiscal 1956 amounted 
to only $81.3 million. Nowhere near all of 
this could be diverted. 

As pointed out in the citizens advisory 
council report, the transportation payments 
of the Post Office Department have been re- 
duced from fiscal 1953 to fiscal 1956 by $55 
million a year (actually $57.7 million on a 
wholly comparable basis). This reduction 
has been made despite a mail volume in- 
crease of 11 percent. This saving has been 
brought about partly by judicious diversion 
of some traffic from rail to truck and partly 
by special agreements worked out in cooper- 
ation with railroad companies to make their 
rates competitive with highway transporta- 
tion. An increasing amount of mail is being 
carried in highway vehicles operated by rail- 
road companies under special agreements 
with the Department. Where either is the 
case, diversion to truck would not save 
money. 

We estimate that about 75 percent of our 
mail is moved by rail. Further reductions of 
some amount are possible in our transporta- 
tion costs. However, they require expensive 
new facilities at many points and the changes 
would not produce net savings for some 
years, and then in amounts immeasurably 
smaller than the $85-million figure estimated 
by Mr. Redding. 


PAGES 36 AND 37 


The report says: “By simply not enforcing 
an existing Federal statute, the executive 
branch has tacitly supported the granting of 
subsidies by the Post Office Department to 
major communication interests.” 

Here the council, apparently confused re- 
garding the contractual agreement between 
the railroads and the Railway Express Agency, 
believes that the Department is subsidizing 
the railroads by $100 million by paying rates 
that are double those paid by that agency. 
The council intimates that it is the Depart- 
ment’s fault that United States Code 39, sec- 
tion 557, passed in 1916, has never been 
enforced. 

In a railway mail pay proceeding initiated 

on February 19, 1947, the Department sought 
to invoke the provisions of section 557, title 
39, United States Code. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied the request in that 
proceeding. 
: In October 1948 the Postmaster General 
made a renewed request by petition to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a sep- 
arate proceeding (Docket No. 30177). This 
petition requested the Commission to fur- 
nish information as to the revenue received 
by the railroads from the transportation of 
non-first-class mail and thereby enable the 
Postmaster General and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to comply with this 
provision of law. The Commission ruled that 
this provision of law does not place a duty 
upon it to formulate rates in such a fashion 
and that, furthermore, no rates are published 
or maintained by the railroads for express. 
The express revenue received by the railroads 
is not derived from rates but from the var- 
jable net earnings of the express agency 
under operating agreements with the 
railroads. 

Under the law the ICC prescribes the rates 
of compensation to be paid the railroads. It 
has ruled twice that the contention adopted 
by the Council on page 36 is not valid. 

PAGES 38 AND 39 

The report says: “Pursuant to law, the 
Post Office does not have the full authority 
to select the most economical and expedi- 
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tious mode of transportation for the use of 
the mails.” 

The council, quoting from the report of 
another advisory council made in 1954, says 
that the Department is transporting empty 
mailbags from depositories to mail concen- 
tration centers in first-class-mail cars and 
that the use of trucks would save millions 
annually. The report supports this misin- 
formation with a chart in a scale which im- 
plies that the item is proportionately equiv- 
alent to at least $100 million a year. 

In the first place, the Department spends 
only $420,000 a year to railroads, at freight 
rates, to carry this equipment, so the oppor- 
tunity of saving millions of dollars a year in 
this area seems limited. 

In the second place, only 20 percent of all 
empty mailbags are now carried by passenger 
trains, and those are carried only when the 
rail rates are the lowest available. 

A wide network of transportation facilities 
is now available and is used for moving 
empty equipment at rates much lower than 
those paid by private industry for moving 
similar commodities. 

The money-saving possibilities indicated 
by the council do not exist. 


PAGES 40 AND 41 


The report says: “Congressionally ap- 
proved legislation directs the Post Office De- 
partment in its transportation operations. 
Based on public-welfare considerations, this 
legislation does not seek the most economical 
method of transportation.” 

The report cites the 62d United States 
Statutes at Large, page 576, title 39, United 
States Code, sections 473 and 474, which re- 
quire that we transport the mail between 
airports and post offices in Government- 
owned vehicles. Then the Council’s chart- 
maker on page 41 allocates space to this 
expenditure equivalent in scale to at least 
$100 million. 

This restriction by the Congress does cost 
us money—but the cost is less than $100,000 
a year. Furthermore, the Department has 
included in its legislative program for 1957 
a bill to repeal this directive. 


PAGES 41 AND 42 


The report says: “Many postal expendi- 
tures provide community services which are 
regarded by the general public as services 
for which no fees are required.” 

Among the 13 items listed is 1, the selling 
of documentary stamps, already considered 
under nonpostal services on page 14 of the 
report. The other items on page 43 are given 
space on the chart, in a grotesque exagger- 
ation, that suggests that these services cost 
the Department at least $225 million a year. 

Actually the aggregate cost to the Depart- 
ment of all these items is about $100,000 a 
year. - 

I testified to that effect last week before 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and said that reimbursement 
for these items from public funds of the 
Government would not be worth the cost of 
the accounting work involved. 


HALF QUOTATIONS 


I would like to make one more point. 

Although I am naturally flattered that the 
Council sees fit to quote me in several places 
in its report, I am concerned that the 
quotations are incomplete and make me ap- 
pear to mean precisely the opposite of what 
I actually said. 

On page 11 of the report, for instance, I 
am quoted as follows: 

“If we use computations provided by the 
Kelly law * * * which eliminates from the 
postal deficit all public service costs and all 
subsidies * * + it is shown that the Post 
Office did not operate at a loss during the 
period from its inception to 1946. This is a 
conclusion reached by Congressman KELLY 
himself for the years up to 1930, and by a 
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consultant for the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation for the years from then up to the 
end of World War II.” 

The report omits the fact that I went on 
to point out that Dr. Jules Bachman, the 
consultant for the Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation referred to, had gone on to say that 
rising postal costs between the end of World 
War II and 1952, the year his report was 
written, had created an aggregate postal defi- 
cit for that period, even by Kelly law com- 
putations, of $2.3 billion. And, I might add, 
that figure brought up to 1956—still by Kelly 
law computations—is about $4 billion. 

While we are on that point, I would like 
to emphasize that our computations of the 
welfare items borne by the Post Office are 
wholly consistent with the Kelly law. The 
council’s report is not; it lists many items 
which the Kelly law did not consider to be 
public welfare costs, and it inflates the 
amounts of others. 

The report again half quotes me on page 45. 
The quotation, as reprinted, runs as follows: 

“The other agencies of Government—let us 
say the Department of State or Department 
of the Interior * * * perform services that 
diffuse their benefits over all the people. The 
nature of those services is such that there 
is no way to evaluate them, person by per- 
son, or, in many cases to break them down 
into measurable units. It is the proper role 
of taxation to assume the burden of paying 
for such immeasurable services in the inter- 
est of common good of all citizens. ” 

However, the council does not state that I 
went on to say: “But, in the Post Office we 
perform services in the form of individual 
transactions—all measurable, all distinguish- 
able, each from the other. 

“It is not the proper role of taxation to 
assume the burden of paying the cost of an 
operation such as this. We believe that the 
costs should be paid by those who use the 
services, just as those who use the services 
of a municipally owned power or water plant 
pay for its services according to measured 
units of use. 
` “That is why we charge postage rates. To 
follow all the way the argument that we 
shouldn’t be disturbed about deficits, why 
should we charge any fees at all? Why 
shouldn’t we carry everybody’s mail free of 
charge and pass the costs on to the tax- 
payer?” 

Whether or not you agree with what I 
have said in these two full quotations, I am 
sure you agree that they have a, different 
meaning than is implied by the excerpts 
selected by the council for inclusion in its 
report. 

On this matter of charges for Government 
services, we believe that it is the mandate 
of Congress that all Government agencies 
should recover the full cost of what meas- 
urable services they perform for recognizable 
individuals or groups of individuals. 

Public Law 137, 82d Congress, states this 
principle specifically: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that any 
work, service, publication, report, document, 
benefit, privilege, authority, use, franchise, 
license, permit, certificate, registration, or 
similar thing of value or utility performed, 
furnished, provided, granted, prepared, or 
issued by any Federal agency (including 
wholly owned Government corporations. as 
defined in the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act of 1945) to or for any person (in- 
cluding groups, associations, organizations, 
partnerships, corporations, or businesses), 
except those engaged in the transaction of 
Official business of the Government, shall 
be self-sustaining to the full extent possible.” 
(65 Stat. 290). 

- In specific legislation this expression of 
Congressional thinking has been reiterated 
many times. (See appendix A.) The coun- 
cil believes that some Government agencies 
are not observing this general mandate. 
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Even if that is true; we submit that it is 
no less correct and no less desirable. In 
appendix B of this statement I have included 
some examples that are pertinent of agencies 
which are observing this mandate by operat- 
ing on a break-even basis or at a profit. 

To say, as the report says, that the Post 
Office Department recovers from its rates and 
fees a higher percentage of its expenditures 
than do certain other agencies of Govern- 
ment is merely to say that the Post Office 
performs a far higher percentage of measur- 
able services for identifiable individuals or 
groups. But that recovery of cost is still in- 
adequate at present rates of postage to com- 
pensate fully for these measurable services. 


CONCLUSION 


This, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, completes my analysis of the 
Report of the citizens advisory council. 

I regret that it is necessary to express such 
great disagreement with the figures of the 
council. I leave it to your good judgment, 
now that you have heard the other side, to 
decide which is right. 

That decision is an important one, more 
so now than at any time in the past. Any 
policy determination that would perma- 
nently settle upon the taxpayer public wel- 
fare items of the dimensions proposed by 
the council’s report would merely perpetuate 
an unfair situation. A disposition of the 
policy problem on the basis of our proposals 
would settle for all time the exaggerated ar- 
guments of those who perennially resist 
higher postage rates. If it is accompanied 
by legislation increasing postage, as we pro- 
pose, the actual users of the mails will pay 
their rightful share of the cost of postal 
service and the taxpayers will be relieved of 
an unconscionable burden. 

Thank you very much for your kind con- 
sideration. If there are any questions I 
would be happy to answer them. 


APPENDIX A 


Samples of Congressional action along the 
lines that services of a businesslike nature 
performed by Government agencies for spe- 
cific agencies or corporations shall be self- 
sustaining to the full extent possible. 

1895, Government Printing Office: On sale 
of additional plates: “* * * at a price not 
to exceed the cost of composition, the metal, 
and making to the Government, and 10 per- 
cent add * * *” (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 58). 

On sale of public documents: “* * * to 

sell at cost any public document in his 
‘charge, said’ cost to be estimated by the 
Public Printer and based on printing from 
stereotype plates’ (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 
Try. 

1932, Government Printing Office: On the 
price of Government publications: “The 
price at which. additional copies of Gov- 
ernment publications are offered for sale to 
the public by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments shall be based on the cost thereof as 
determined by the Public Printer plus 50 
percent: Provided, That a discount of not 
to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to au- 
thorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers *.* *” (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a). 

1934, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions: On 
the issuance of certificates of approval, etc.: 
“* * * the purpose of such fees being to 
defray, as far as practicable, the administra- 
tive and supervisory costs incident to the 
carrying out of this chapter” (U. S. C., title 
12, sec. 1755). 

1935, Tennessee Valley Authority: On 
power projects: “It is declared to be the 
policy of this chapter that, in order, as soon 
as practicable, to make the power projects 
self-supporting and self-liquidating, the sur- 
plus power shall be sold at rates which * * * 
will produce gross revenues in excess of the 


cost of production of said power at each . 
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power station * *-*” (U. S. C., title 16, 
sec. 831m). 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: “* * * Services under this section 


shall be rendered only upon payment by the 


applicant of fees fixed by regulation in such. 


amounts as may be necessary to provide, 
equip and maintain an adequate and effi- 
cient inspection service” (U. S. C., title 21, 
sec. 372a). 

1938, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: On the certification of coal-tar 
colors: “* * * shall be performed only on 
payment of such fees, as may be necessary 
to provide, maintain and equip an adequate 
service for such purposes” (U. S. C., title 
21, sec. 376). 

1950, Bureau of Engraving and Printing: 
On costs incidental to work or service per- 
formed: “* * * at prices deemed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to be adequate to re- 
cover the amount of direct and indirect cost 
of the Bureau, including its administrative 
expenses incidental to performing the work 
or service requisitioned” (U. S. C., title 31, 
sec. 181). 

1950, Report of Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments: 
On recovery of expenditures for services per- 
formed by Government agencies for identifi- 
able persons or corporations: “* * * those 
who receive the benefit of services rendered 
by the Government especially for them 
should pay the cost thereof * * *.” 

“* * * the cost to which the Government 
is put should be borne by the beneficiaries 
* * * (S. Rept. No. 2120, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess.). 


APPENDIX B 


Examples of Government agencies that op- 
erate in such a manner as to be “self-sustain- 
ing to the full extent possible.” 


[Millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year 1956 


Agency 
Reve- |Expend-} Net 
nues | itures 
Tennessee Valley Authority_-| 2327.3 | 190.7} +46.6 
Alaska RaiJroad.:....----..-2 17.9 15.8 $2.1 
Food and Drug Administra- 
5 2) E eee papers L iat eR t: | ST br ENUIE 
Bureau of Federal Credit 
TORS o aA ee n, 2.0 1.9 +.1 
Panama Canal Company -__-- 9.2 8.4 +.8 
Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing 05 ea at 24.6 rp Skee 
Government Printing Office_- 90.3 84.5 +5.8 


ApprnDIx C.—Post Office Department—State- 
ment of amounts of public-welfare costs 
(in millions) included in the postal deficit 


Citizens | Post Office 
advisory | Depariment 
Page council’s figures 
figures, 
1955 
1955 | 1956 
14 | Nonpostal services- $12.4 | 1$2.1 | 192.4 
16 | Classes of mail carried 
at little or no charge.. 15.9} 21.6} 21.8 
18 | Preferential rates to 
certain elasses____-_-- 60.5 | 221.9 | 223.2 
20 | Loss on postal and post 
Cards ea ee 35.8 0 0 
22 | Loss on special services. 48.0 0 
24 | Parcel-post size and 73.0 0 0 
weight limits. 
26 | Rural-delivery service.. 95.0 0 0 
28 | 3d- and 4th-class post 
officers 308 Aes A 51.8 0 0 
All other items_-_..--..- 0 21.5 | 21.7 
Totals oe 392.4 | ‘27.1 | 29.1 


1 Reimbursement being requested for Civil Service, 
“Documentary Stamps and Official Messenger Service 
(item 4 of legislative program). 

2 Reimbursement requested, H. R. 2506. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
COWBOY HALL OF FAME AND 
MUSEUM AS A NATIONAL SHRINE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the movement to establish a Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum 
has attracted a great deal of interest in 
my State. At present there is a desire 
to have this museum established as a na- 
tional shrine. 

The cowboys of America have given a 
great deal to the character of our coun- 
try. In our own Dakota Territory, we 
take a great deal of pride in the fact that 
the rugged personality of Theodore 
Roosevelt was a product of the great 
West. Our western frontiers have given 
rise to many fabulous heroes, many great 
legends, and many great chapters in the 
history of our Nation. The romance con- 
nected with those days constitutes the 
source of great interest today. 

Mr. President, there is not a day when 
one cannot find western movies being 
shown on theater screens in the United 
States. Television programs daily re- 
count the exploits of cowboys and bad 
men of the West. Magazine and book 
stores do a thriving business in volumes 
which recount the adventures and ex- 
citement of the “riders of the range.” 

Wisely, those who were associated with 
this era of history, from 17 Western 
States, gathered together and established 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Museum. Asite was chosen at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and plans and construction 
are progressing. 

Mr. President, my remarks today, 
therefore, are directed toward recogni- 
tion of the Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Museum as a national shrine for the 
proper placement of records and the 


“tools of the trade” of the cowboy in a 


manner befitting this great segment of 
our Nation’s history. This hall of fame 
and museum would give recognition to 
the everyday working cowboy who quietly 
and steadily went about his work that 
ended in establishing the West and in 
developing the law and order which fur- 
nish the basis of our civilization there 
today. 

In my own great State of South Da- 

kota, there are still among the living 
some of those who actually took part in 
winning the West. Our last great round- 
up was in 1902, and those who took part 
in it have an organization known as 
the 1802 Cowboys. Although their num- 
ber is dwindling as they answer the call 
to the Last Great Roundup, they do meet 
each year at the time of the stock grow- 
ers’ convention. 
- Two South Dakotans are serving 
among the trustees, giving of their time 
and effort to make the Cowboy Hall of 
Fame and Museum a truly great national 
shrine. I refer to Mr. Bert Hall, of 
Kennebec, a former rancher and early 
day cowboy, now retired, and the author 
of a book about the great roundup in 
South Dakota; and to Mr. Ernest Ham, 
of Viewfield, one of the younger ranch- 
ers and stockmen, whose father and 
uncle were both prominent cattlemen 
in western South Dakota. 

But, Mr. President, the records of the 
lives and achievements of those who 


A 
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won the West are still fresh. The per- 
sonal mementoes are still sitting on 
mantels or are stored in trunks in at- 
tics. They should be saved and pre- 
served, before they are lost forever. 

In the Black Hills, we have a realiza- 
tion of the value of a museum for at 
Deadwood, where during the gold-dis- 
covery days some of these men had their 
hangouts, we have the Adams Pioneer 
Museum which holds a large number of 
exhibits of things directly connected 
with the days of seventy-six. Annually, 
thousands of visitors pass through this 
museum. The exhibits bring home to 
them the actual proof of the existence of 
such characters as Wild Bill and Calam- 
ity Jane, Potato Creek Johnny and Jack 
McCall. ‘The visitors come a little closer 
to the real color of the pioneer days in 
Dakota Territory and, in Mitchell, the 
Friends of the Middle Border have re- 
created the atmosphere of the home- 
steading which Hamlin Garland’s sto- 
ries made famous. 

So, Mr. President, I can say that we 
in South Dakota know well the value of 
saving these things for posterity. 

It is with that thought in mind that, 
because the West has figured so largely 
in the history of our country and in its 
development, which even now is not yet 
completed, we believe it is evident that 
every consideration should be given to 
establishing a proper and fitting memo- 
rial for the working cowboy. It should 
be a memorial which will be open to all 
people. Therefore, I urge consideration 
of the establishment of the Cowboy Hall 
of Fame and Museum as a national 
shrine, 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no other business to come before 
the Senate at this time, I now move that, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
the Senate adjourn to Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, to 
Monday, March 25, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 22 (legislative day of 
March 21), 1957: 


_ DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Francis H. Russell, of Maine, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to New Zealand. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force under the provi- 
sions of sections 8298, 8304, and 8305, title 
10, United States Code. All officers are sub=- 
ject to physical examination required by law. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL TO COLONEL 
Line of the Air Force 


Preston, Ellery David, Jr., 1195A. 
Jones, William Wesley, 1240A. 
Dane, Paul Howard, 1296A. 
Temple, Richard Leofric, 1317A. 
Focht, Joseph George, 1359A, 
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Hawes, Daniel Graham, 1390A. 
Herrelko, Frank Edward, 1405A. 
Prohaska, Elmer George, 1630A. 
Morrison, Richard Steele, 1676A. 
Walton, Charles Manly, Jr., 1707A. 
Heinlein, Oscar Allen, 1740A. 
Bullis, Harry J., 1877A. 

Hall, John Osborn, 1911A. 

Tates, Edward Charles, 1914A. 
Gregory, Charles Edward, 1956A. 
Fowler, Winston Cureton, 1978A. 
Bagstad, Charles Webster, 19864A. 
Turner, Ollen, 2030A. 

McEntire, William Elza, 2035A. 
Looke, Cecil James, Jr., 2045A. 
Gayle, Charles Afton, 2047A. 
Evanoff, Alexander George, 20514A. 
Porter, Stuart Moss, 20614A. 

Wood, Frank Lee, Jr., 2063A. 
Mitchell, Philip Harold, 2216A. 
Witsell, Benjamin Fishburn, 2464A. 
Skelton, John William, 2545A. 
Corwin, Alexander, 2553A. 

Clark, Albert James, 25714A. 
Bowman, Harry Guy, 2577A. 
Barrett, Richard Adrian, 2586A. 
Moynihan, William Laurence, 2592A. 
Waugh, Richard Gordon, 2598A. 
Jones, Wayne Emery, 2601A. 
Dargusch, Julius Theodore, 19666A. 
Teed, Willard Golding, 2610A. 
Chase, George Humphrey, 2703A. 
Redd, Denny Lee, 2717A. 

West, Frank Thornton, 2719A. 
Walter, George Clarage, Jr., 2739A, 
Oldfield, Arthur Barney, 19649A. 
Bush, Morris, 2776A. 

Burnside, John Marion, 27774A. 
Ault, John Willard, 2783A. 
Blackstone, John Everett, 2785A. 
Pankey, Russell George, 2812A. 
Geismer, Oscar Henry, 2820A. 
Aertgeerts, Jerome Edward, 2825A. 
Stancook, Joseph Cobb, 5218A; 
Grek, Robert Marshall, 2839A. 
Haas, Wilford Norman, 2848A. 
Rogers, Norman Elliott, Jr., 2852A. 
Judkins, William T., 2862A. 
Ferguson, Marion Grey, Jr., 2497A. 
Raynor, Spencer Winthrope, 2523A. 
Hanley, Lloyd Graham, 19551A. 
Proctor, William Genier, 19535A, 
Bledsoe, Hugh Harold, 2870A. 
Rakestraw, Bryan LaVern, 28754A. 
Windell, Albert Cecil, 2876A. 

Boyd, Raymond Gilbert, 2883A. 
Reeder, Horace Greeley, 2d, 2889A. 
O’Hern, Clyde William, 2892A. 
Fitzgerald, Joseph Ordell, 2896A. 
Wildes, Gordon Weber, 2913A. 
McCampbell, James Monroe, 2916A, 
Twitty, James Watson, 2917A. 
Johnson, Roberts Poinsett, Jr., 2928A. 
Quinn, Robert James, Jr., 2934A. 
Alexander, William Davidson, 3d, 19560A. 
Houck, Colie, 2941A. 

Newman, Wilfred Bernet, 2952A. 
Treacy, James John, 2965A. 
Dunphy, Francis Albert, 5263A. 
Cooper, Edwin Branan, 2970A. 
Sheridan, Alexander Paul, 2980A. 
Huff, Howard Chester, 2982A. 
Borowski, Edmund Joseph, 2984A, 
Stone, Maurice M., 2402A. 
Rheberg, Steven Candler, 3057A. 
Learnard, Arthur Trowbridge, 3061A. 
Bond, Ralph Winston, 3063A. 
Franden, Hugh Andrew, 3069A. 
Stumpf, Carl John, 3071A. 

Rector, Roscoe Garnett, 3080A, 
Arnett, Thomas Nelson, 3084A, 
Dreiman, Paul Edward, 3094A. 
Flashman, James Derwent, 3098A. 
Glaser, Goodlett John, 3102A. 
Mikulak, Michael Nicholas, 3105A. 
Dimmock, Charles, 3120A. 

Nance, Donald Wesley, 3122A. 
Sauer, August Peter, 3123A. 


March 22 


McFarland, Jack Boaz, 3125A, 
Ellis, Robert Rube, 3116A. 

Martin, John Byrd, 3128A. 
Knudson, Cecil Cephas, 3137A. 
Green, Robert Alan, 3141A. 
Monroe, Henry Scaroboro, 3143A. 
Morneau, Chester Henry, 3149A. 
Grubb, William Franklin, 3156A, 
King, Kenneth Wilson, 3158A. 
Johnson, Eschol Melvin, 3159A. 
Roderick, Charles Ransom, 5266A. 
Kelly, John Harris, 3166A. 
Williamson, William Padgett, 3169A. 
Haney, George William, 3174A. 
Tarver, Benjamin Marcus, Jr., 3177A. 
Strand, Wilbur Charles, 3182A. 
Wergin, James Robert, 3186A. 
Bailey, Edward Par, 3200A. 

Back, Klair E., 3236A. 

Horgan, Maurice Chapman, 32464A. 
Lehnhard, Donald Frank, 32514A. 
Walters, Ernest Lee, 3258A. 
Gillespie, William Gregory, 3261A. 
Key, George Alexander, 3268A. 
Wolfe, Thomas William 3269A. 
Clark, James Walker, 3270A. 
Gould, Robert Austin, Jr., 3285A. 
Harty, William Edwin, 3291A. 
McBrayer, Cornelius Evans, 3299A. 
Mickley, William Bowen, 3309A. 
Rohrich, Joseph, Jr., 3310A. 
Bennett, Thomas Marion, 3313A, 
Johnson, Oscar Graham, 3314A, 
Hines, James Payne, 3319A. 

Moore, William Evans, Jr., 3327A. 
Myers, Eugene Ekander, 3334A. 
Walters, Rudolph Breece, 3342A. 
Wilson, Olin Lloyd, 3345A. 

Gesell, Robert Charles, 3346A. 
Cooke, Charles James, 3348A. 
Barlow, Myron Ford, 3467A. 

Camp, Kenneth Lee, 3373A. 

Holst, John Bernt, 3392A, 
Campbell, Murdoch William, 3394A. 
Likes, David Henry, 8396A. 
Spurlock, Gerald Martin, 3397A. 
Williams, Joe Ross, 3403A: 
Gustafson, Roy William, 3404A. 
Bryant, Alexander Wilson, 3428A. 
Dalton, Charles D’orr, 3507A. 
Toliver, Raymond Frederick, 3515A, 
Nash, Clifford, 3523A. 

Taylor, Roger William, 3525A. 
Eliker, Hadley Burres, 3527A. 
Hardman, Charles Franklin, 35314A. 
Walther, Dale Lorraine, 3532A. 
Earthman, Henry Bivins, 3537A. 
Jones, Jarvis Parnell, 3540A. 
Brooks, Nelson Sisson, 3546A. 
Ekstrand, Carl Vernon, 3547A. 
Warren, William, 3583A. 

Page, Harry Robert, 3597A. 

Evans, James A., Jr., 3618A. 
Bratton, Leslie Raymond, 3620A, 
Ola, George Joseph, 3630A, 

Itz, Milford Felix, 3633A. 

Merritt, Ralph LeRoy, Jr., 3636A. 
Mahon, James Eli, 3640A. 
Randolph, Richard Louis, 3643A. 
Pirruccello, Joseph Salvatore, 3650A, 
Driscoll, John Joffre, 3654A. 
Bowers, Robert Dana, 3665A. 
Verner, Edward, 3669A. 

McCartan, Arthur Austin, 3674A. 
Bunze, Harry Frank, 3677A. 
Ruebel, Joseph William, 3680A. 
Marston, Morrill Elwood, 3683A. 
Ferrill, Harlan Benton, 3690A. 
Fulcher, G. H., 3698A. 

Epperson, Elmer Harrison, 3702A., 
Bearly, James Henry, 3703A. 
Beauchamp, Willard Augustus, 3704A, 
Moreland, Hugh Harold, 3705A. 
Hendrix, William Murray, 3707A. 
Breckenridge, John Preston, 3711A. 
Reeve, Ralph Amos, 3717A. 

Adams, William Carrolton, 3723A. 
VanDerHeyden, Edward Eugene, 3737A. 
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Phillips, Arnold Thielens, 3742A. 
Lambeth, Benjamin Shadarach, Jr., 3743A. 
Wintermute, Ira Francis, 3748A. 
Miller, Warren Mahlon, Jr., 3749A. 
Horras, Lawrence Edward, 3751A. 
Johannes, John Michael, 3756A. 
Ferrey, James Paisley, 3758A. 
Davis, Everett, 3762A. 

Randall, Wilmer Ammons, 3769A. 
Adams, Joseph Varner, Jr., 3773A. 
Szaniawski, Edward William, 3785A. 
Sams, Burton Kresge, 3787A. 

Sisk, Eugene Bounds, Jr., 4213A. 
Ewing, Clair Eugene, 3792A. 

Cobb, Robert Hardin, 38174A. 
Phillips, Eugene Wendell, 3829A. 
Cage, Phil B., 3838A. 

Hugos, Howard Francis, 3855A. 
Sparks, Harold Proctor, 3856A. 
Sykes, Philip Avery, 3859A. 
Parkhill, William Henry, 3869A. 
Paulson, Robert William, 3871A. 
Knudson, Albert, 3872A. 

Wynne, John Douglas, 3875A. 
Cobb, James Opal, 3876A. 

Keller, Ralph Waldo, 3877A. 

Fahy, Albert Francis, Jr., 3878A. 
Warden, Henry Edward, 3881A. 
Humphries, Bert Willis, 3882A. 
Bleymaier, Joseph Sylvester, 3883A. 
Mullins, William Pearlie, 3885A. 
Smith, Donald Tharpe, 3889A. 
Jones, Robert Herrick, 3895A. 
Cotter, Harold Eugene, 3896A. 
Choniski, William John, 3901A. 
Mahon, Herschel Daniel, 3903A. 
Leimbacher, Robert James, 3906A. 
Van Benthuysen, Max Elliott, 3910A. 
Hoffman, Arthur Elkin, 3911A. 
Baughn, Julius Henry, 3914A. 
Lawrence, Rollo Charles, Jr., 3935A. 
Exon, Arthur Ernest, 3940A. 
Vande-Hey, James Michael, 3941A. 
Clark, Walter Edwin, 3942A. 

Piper, Preston, 3946A. 

Daly, William Thomas, 39474A. 
Sheppard, William Alan, 3957A. 
Jones, Richard, 3969A. 

Bender, Frank Peter, 3976A. 

James, Albert William, 3979A. 
Doddridge, David Edward, 3981A. 
Hallock, Judson, 3982A. 

Sutterlin, Howard Douglas, 3983A. 
Cox, Chester Charles, 3985A. 
Hignett, Forest Edwin, 2987A. 
Allen, Barnett Stanford, 3990A. 
Holt, Harold Norman, 3995A. 
Beckham, Walter Carl, 3996A. 
Maxwell, Hugh Durwood, Jr., 4003A. 
Fickling, William Arnold, 4004A. 
Jones, Wingate Brewer, 4008A. 
Baccus, Donald Arthur, 009A. 
Johnson, James Kenneth, 4013A. 
Kneen, George Henry, Jr., 4015A. 
Hussey, John Joseph, Jr., 4018A. 
McBrayer, James Roy, Jr., 4020A. 
Baile, Kenneth Rex, 4021A. 
Thompson, James Herman, 4023A. 
Stephens, John Edward, 4025A. 
Bennett, James Whitt, 4028A. 
Harris, John Frederick, 4031A. 
Woods, David Seavey, 4033A. 
Fisher, Thomas Legate 2d, 4039A. 
Tuttle, Robert Merrill, 4041A. 
Locke, John Langford, 4042A. 
Richards, John Rose, 4047A. 
Kelsey, Straughan Downing, 4048A. 
Henschke, John Miles, 4049A. 
Stalnaker, George Winfield, 4050A. 
Easton, John Jay, 4051A. 

Elder, Clarence Lewis, 4055A. 
Sawyer, Willis Bruner, 4058A. 

Cole, Clifford Elbert, 4061A. 

de Jonckhere, Eric Thomas, 4062A. 
Berger, Leon Herman, 4064A. 
Stillson, George Hamilton, Jr., 4065A. 
Brown, Edwin Watson, 4066A. 
Travis, Richard Van Pelt, 4067A. 
Norton, Harold Wesly, 4068A. — 
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Bentley, Jack Leith, 4071A. 

Evans, Andrew Julius, Jr., 4072A. 
Moore, Walter Leon, Jr., 4074A. 
Kline, Richard William, 4075A. 
Brier, William Wallace, Jr., 4078A. 
LaRocca, Gerald Anthony, 4080A. 
Peddie, Joseph Scott, 4081A. 

Cox, James Isaac, 4084A. 

Curtis, Gwynne Sutherland, Jr., 4088A. 
Meador, John William, 4089A. 
O’Connor, Roderic Dhu, 4099A. 
Stafford, Charles Leonard, 4111A. 
Connelly, Charles Hilton, 4114A. 
Richardson, Elmer Winston, 4123A. 
Pyle, Clifton, 4124A. 

Daniel, William Allen, 4126A. 

Pike, Harry MacCulloch, 4130A. 
Savoie, William Frank, 4134A. 
Newsome, James Wyatt, 4137A. 
Towler, Harry Hunt, Jr., 4139A. 
Guthrie, James William, 4141A. 
Amen, Henry John, 4143A. 
Michaelis, Ralph Leslie, 4147A. 
Perry, Arthur Clarke, 4148A. 
McCutcheon, Robert Haynes, 4150A. 
Boyd, James Moore, 4151A. 

Jack, Jean Albert, 4152A. 

Splain, John Farley, 4157A. 


Medical Corps 


Gray, James Karadine, 19114A. 
Houghton, Karl Herbert, 19119A. 
Switzer, Ralph Eugene, 19121A. 
Hoey, Patrick Henry, 19122A. 
Jarman, Julian Adolph, 19634A. 
Pletcher, Kenneth Eugene, 19136A. 
Groover, Marshall Eugene, Jr., 19150A. 
Nuernberger, Robert Earle, 19152A. 
Jenkins, Raymond Taylor, 19154A. 
Towner, Alonzo Allan, 19158A. 
Fisackerly, James Samuel, 19173A. 
Smith, Larry Allen, 19176A. 
Wenger, Don S., 19186A. 

Duff, Fratis L., 19188A. 

Crouch, Thomas Henry, 19192A. 


Dental Corps 


Schuessler, Carlos Francis, 18865A. 
Richardson, Frederick Henry, Jr., 18867A. 


Veterinary Corps 
Snodgrass, William Birchard, 18983A. 


Medical Service Corps 


Luft, John, 19388A. 

Johnson, James Thomas, 19393A. 
Domanski, Thaddeus John, 19394A. 
Sandberg, Ennis Dallas, 19411A. 


Chaplain 
Priest, Leroy Richard, 18715A. 


Habetz, Leonard Clement, 18725A. 
Powers, Stanley Michael, 18730A. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT TO FIRST LIEUTENANT 
Line of the Air Force 


Byspiel, Allen, 28867A. 

Nichols, Richard Harry, 28866A. 
Schoder, William John, 28868A. 
Stefan, Thomas James, 28870A. 
Pitts, James Luther, Jr., 28869A. 
Proctor, Lowell, T. L., 28872A. 
Elliott, John Norwood, 28873A. 
McKenzie, John Rudolph, 28871A. 
Galloway, Floyd Emerson, Jr., 28875A. 
Telford, Arnold Larsen, 28874A, 
Westby, Kenneth Lee, 28877A. 
Hyden, Robert Gifford, 28876A. 
Wilson, Herbert General, Jr., 28880A. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on last 
Monday, March 4, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs] addressed 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association in Chicago on the subject 
of a capital budget for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In this speech the Senator 
outlined the basic defects in our present 
budgeting system, namely, that it does 
not present a true picture of the assets 
and liabilities of the American people 
as a whole, and that it fails to provide 
a yardstick whereby the financial wis- 
dom of governmental expenditures for 
capital projects can be measured. 

I ask that the address by this great 
economist who sits among us be printed 
in the ReEcorpD, so that his analysis of 
Federal budgeting may be read and 
studied. It deserves thoughtful consid- 
eration from students, from those in 
business, and from those in public serv- 
ice who recognize that the American 
people lack a basis for evaluating the in- 
vestment uses of their tax dollars. 


It discusses a subject which cries out 
for reform in our Federal budgetary 
bookkeeping system. For several years 
I have urged the adoption of a capital 
budget for the Federal Government, and 
I shall introduce legislation to accom- 
plish it just as soon as I can complete 
my research and drafting work on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CAPITAL BUDGET FOR THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


(Speech by Senator PauL H. DoucLas before 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, the Coliseum, Chicago, March 4, 
1957) 


It gives me great joy-to see you all here 
this afternoon and to be given the honor of 
speaking to you. I literally marvel at the 
progress made in rural electrification during 
this last quarter-century. 

Twenty-six years ago, I was an adviser to 
a progressive Governor of Pennsylvania, Gif- 
ford Pinchot. One of my dearest friends, 
Morris L. Cooke, was also working with Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, and the two were develop- 
ing plans for a network of electrical trans- 
mission lines through the rural areas of 
Pennsylvania with the distribution to be 
handled by farmer cooperatives. This idea 
was ridiculed by many and bitterly opposed 
by the private utilities. It was said there 
would be no demand for the power on the 
farms and that it would therefore be a white 
elephant. The utilities said that if it would 


pay, they would have done it before, and 
that the effort to inject the government 
and the cooperatives into the field was un- 
American socialism of the worst order. 

These forces were too strong for Gifford 
Pinchot to overcome in Pennsylvania. But 
a new national administration took office in 
1933 which believed in vigorous action to 
deal with the depression and which was 
receptive to new ideas. I was glad to play 
a modest part in getting Morris Cooke to- 
gether with my fellow Chicagoan, Harold 
Ickes, who had just been made Administra- 
tor of Public Works. They began experi- 
ments with rural electrification on the co- 
operative principle with the Government 
making loans and furnishing technical as- 
sistance, but with the cooperatives doing the 
local operation and paying the loan back 
with interest out of the income from the 
service. 

Out of this grew the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and out of that and the Gov- 
ernment loans came the local co-ops and 
your great organization. I feel, therefore, 
like a midwife’s helper who sees the child 
he helped «to bring into the world reach 
sturdy, honorable, and respected manhood. 
I have, therefore, always been a believer in 
the REA, and in recent years it has been a 
deep source of satisfaction to support its 
principles and to help it develop by voice 
and vote on the floor of the Senate. 

For a quarter of a century we have had 
to face the opposition of the private util- 
ities. At first, this was open and violent. 
Today, it is more concealed and subtle. One 
of the arguments which their high-powered 
public relations experts use upon an unwary 
public is that expenditures for the REA are 
wasteful, that we get nothing back from 
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them and that such outlays, as well as vir- 
tually all Government expenditures, are 
money and resources down the drain. 

Today, I would like to talk to you about a 
capital budget for the Federal Government. 
This phrase, capital budget, might sound 
quite formidable, but it is actually simple. 
You all use this concept in your business— 
farmers, cooperatives and the entire private 
sector of the economy. A cooperative, for 
example, when it receives a loan from the 
Rural Electrification Administration to build 
a generation and transmission system makes 
two entries in its accounts. One is a liabil- 
ity for the loan, and another an asset show- 
ing that this generation and transmission 
system is worth so many millions of dollars. 
The same is true for the farmer when he 
borrows money to build a new barn, to plant 
a crop, or to replenish his breeding stock, and 
the same is true for your National Associa- 
tion when it borrowed money from you, the 
member systems, to build its new building. 

A corporation does the same thing; it too 
operates on a capital budget. It always re- 
ports, as you know, in addition to a profit and 
loss statement, a balance sheet at the end of 
the year showing the financial condition, 
growth or stagnation, profit or loss of the 
organization. This balance sheet shows on 
the one side the assets of the corporation, 
and on the other side the liabilities. A 
private utility, for example, when it increases 
its electric plant in service by a million dol- 
lars, an asset, it balances this item on the 
liability side of the ledger by an item of $1 
million for mortgage debt. If in a given 
year a corporation adds a million or a hun- 
dred million to its debt (liabilities) it adds 
an equal amount to its asset and the change 
is heralded and greeted as “good manage- 
ment,” and “progress.” 

Farmers, cooperatives, and private busi- 
ness therefore use the concept of a capital 
budget. They distinguish between operat- 
ing expenses and investments. Investment 
is not an operating expense. But not so 
the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government has no balance 
sheet. When the Government’s common 
stockholders, the people, try to look at ex- 
penditures for government operations this is 
what you see. Liabilities amount to the 
total amount of the Federal debt—about 
$275 billion and assets equal to zero. If, ina 
given year the Federal Government goes into 
debt for a billion dollars there is no cry of 
“good management’’—but cries of “waste, in- 
flation, bureaucracy, and pork barrel 
politics.” 

This attitude of the people toward Federal 
expenditures and the debt is inevitable as 
long as John Citizen, seeking to find the 
facts, has to pick up a 5- to 10-pound budget 
report every year in order to figure out what 
the Federal Government is doing. And even 
if he has enough time and aspirin to get 
through this monumental to me, he may still 
not know the facts because much of the 
verbiage and the accounting gymnastics con- 
tained in these volumes are purposefully 
obscured so that even we, the Congress, can- 
not figure out precisely what is going on in 
the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, this attitude of Citi- 
zen Taxpayer is unsound because he does 
not insist that the Federal Government keep 
books that make sense. 

We have been lulled and propagandized 
into believing that Government expenditures 
are like a Christmas tree—it looks good for 
a week or two, but then you have to throw 
it out. In other words, Federal expenditures 
offer no permanent achievements. It has 
been pounded into us that a good govern- 
ment spends no more than it takes in—re- 
gardless. of the purpose of the proposed 
deficit expenditures. 


~ 
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Now what does all this mean in terms of 
the problems of your rural-electric coopera- 
tives and the related Federal-power program? 

Let us sweep aside some propaganda and 
take a look at the facts. But first let me 
reiterate one important fact. Money þor- 
rowed or saved and used for investment pur- 
poses by any sector of the economy except the 
Federal Government, whether it be to build 
a new plant, buy a tractor or build a barn, 
shows up in the accounts as an expenditure, 
but it is balanced on the books by the net 
worth of the land, building, or equipment. 
If this were not so every business in the 
country, your farm, cooperative, would always 
be shown to operate in the red, technically 
bankrupt at all times. But this is not the 
way we keep the accounts for the Federal 
Government. For the Federal Government, 
an expenditure is an expenditure whether it 
lends money for a public housing project, a 
hospital, or it gives money to the military 
to purchase oyster forks for the Navy. 

Now let us go back to what a capital budget 
for the Federal Government would mean to 
the rural-electric cooperatives. As in the 
example cited above, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment lends money to the rural-electric 
system, the loaned money is repayable with 
interest and secured by a mortgage on the 
system, the loan shows up in the budget as an 
expenditure just like the money used to pur- 
chase oyster forks. Operating under this 
outmoded accounting system, the Govern- 
ment has only expenses and no assets—-an 
absurd situation and contrary to fact. 

It is absurd, because it puts the Federal 
Government in the position of having spent 
upward of $3 billion for Federal power facil- 
ities, with no corresponding notation made 
of the fact that these facilities at the same 
time that they represent expenditures also 
represent investments. 

Such practices create a false impression in 
the minds of all people. The Hells Canyon 
project fight is a good case in point. You 
and I know that if the high Hells Canyon 
Dam were built by the Federal Government 
most of the cost would be repaid, with in- 
terest, and the project would be owned by 
the people of the United States. You will 
recall that the private utilities propaganda 
against this project took, in part, the form 
of a full page and showed how much money 
this project would cost the taxpayers if 
developed by the Federal Government. 
Much of the confusion emanating from this 
controversy would have been eliminated if 
the Federal Government had in force a cap- 
ital budget system of accounting. 

With a capital budget everyone would 
have known that the expenditures of the 
Federal construction of a high Hells Canyon 
Dam would be reimbursed with interest. 
The rug would have been pulled from under 
the propagandist who argued that this proj- 
ect would be paid for by the taxpayers in- 
stead of by those who purchase the power 
output. The basic arguments advanced by 
the utilities in this and all similar fights 
wouid be far less influential if we could 
get a Federal capital budget in operation. 
It would then be possible for Congress and 
citizens to see that it is not more economi- 
cal to give away their power sites and atomic 
resources than to invest public funds in 
their development. 

Let’s switch our attention for a moment 
to look at the effect a Federal capital budget 
might have directly on the rural electric 
cooperatives. Under the existing method of 
keeping Federal books, when REA, NRECA, 
and members of your rural electric coop- 
eratives go to the Congress requesting loan 
funds, which are really investment funds 
repayable with interest, they encounter op- 
position not to “investment” but to expendi- 
tures. When the Bureau of the Budget con- 
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siders the request of the REA Administrator 
for a new year’s loan budget, the Admin- 
istrator, in the eyes of the public, is placed 
in the position of asking for “expenditure” 
funds (like for our oyster forks), rather than 
investment funds. This situation is un- 
realistic, a misrepresentation of reality, and 
leads to endless misunderstandings and 
thoughtless opposition. 

For you, the rural electric cooperatives, 
this does lead to endless problems and frus- 
trations, but for the private utilities it is 
most useful. Remember, the private utili- 
ties operate as a cost-plus industry. They 
are authorized to earn a fixed rate of re- 
turn on their investment over and above all 
costs. They can engage in very expensive 
propaganda campaigns and charge it up to 
the ratepayers as a cost and to the Treasury 
as a legitimate deduction from profits. 

At the same time that this propaganda 
campaign has been going on, the private util- 
ities have been “sneaking in the back door” 
of the Treasury. You all know to what I 
refer—the rapid tax amortization subsidy 
which the private utilities are receiving un- 
der section 168 of the tax laws. My colleague, 
Senator BYRD, of Virginia, has recently re- 
leased through his committee, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, a very 
interesting report on this matter which you 
all should read. This subsidy amounts to an 
estimated $4.7 billion, and as you will recall 
the Federal Government has invested under 
$3 billion in the rural electrification prógram 
and just about another $3 billion in the Fed- 
eral power program. 

But this is not all. Again, while the pri- 
vate utilities were hurling all kinds of epi- 
thets at the rural electric cooperatives and 
the Federal power program, they were at the 
same time busily engaged in 1954 in helping 
to push through Congress the 1954 amend- 
ments to,the Internal Revenue Code. As you 
know, section 167 of the code now allows 
any business to choose what is called a lib- 
eralized method of depreciation in place of 
the conventional straight line method of 
computing depreciation. This is another 
subsidy to private business, an ultimate loss 
to the Treasury, and means in the final anal- 
ysis that when the Federal Government needs 
more money it will not be forthcoming from 
business, but must be exacted from personal 
income taxes. This subsidy, it has been esti- 
mated, will be worth many billions of dollars 
to the private utilities. This amounts to 
more than 6 times the investment in the 
rural electrification program and 3 times the 
combined investment in the rural electrifica- 
tion and Federal power programs. 

Let me recall the Senate fight which oc- 
curred in 1954 over whether REA needed an 
additional $35 million in electric loan funds, 
As you may remember, I introduced this 
amendment from the Senate floor knowing 
that the funds were needed and also know- 
ing that the money would be repaid with in- 
terest to the Treasury. We were told by the 
Acting REA Administrator that the funds 
could not be used under any circumstances, 
but, as a matter of fact, in the spring of 1955 
when the Colorado Ute loan was made it was 
necessary for REA to draw down earmarked 
funds from the 1956 budget in order to proc- 
ess the loan before July 1, 1955. 

Now I believe that under a capital budget 
plan this fight simply would not have oc- 
curred because justifiable loans by REA could 
be made without bringing about all the cries 
from even sincere people who sincerely want 
to balance the budget. 

If we could get this one idea of the capital 
budget across to the public and incorporated 
into the accounting practices of the Federal 
Government, I think many of the problems 
which we run into in attempting to get the 
Congress to invest in worthwhile undertak- 
ings would be eliminated. 
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Just keep in mind that the basic difference 
between a capital budget and the present 
Federal budget is that the capital budget 
would distinguish between investments and 
ordinary expenditures for current operations 
so that the Congress and economy-minded 
citizens could primarily concentrate on cur- 
rent expenditures and not confuse produc- 
tive and profitable investments such as in 
the rural electrification program with them. 
To be sure we need as much economy in 
governmental operations as possible, but 
even operating under this valid assumption 
does not refute the need for investing in 
enterprises which will benefit the entire 
Nation, 

Probably also the capital budget itself 
should be divided into three parts. The 
first would be those where the principal is 
to be reimbursed with interest, as is the case 
with REA and power investments. The sec- 
ond would be where the principal is reim- 
bursable but no interest paid as in irriga- 
tion, while the third would consist of those 
investments which, while judged socially 
beneficial are not reimbursed to the Treasury 
and upon which no interest is paid. The 
most striking examples of this are the ex- 
penditures for flood control and river and 
harbor improvements. They might also in- 
clude the Hill-Burton grants for hospital 
construction. 

All of you rural electric leaders know that 
you have had to fight with the public, the 
Congress, with the private utilities and pri- 
vate utility fronts on this point of economy 
in Government. And it is quite true that 
many times when the Congress has insisted 
on economy, when the Bureau of the Budget 
has cut the REA request for funds or put a 
ceiling on the loan program, it was hard to 
tell where sincere economy left off and the 
power company front began. 

An accounting system which would be 
based on the principal of capital budgeting 
would go a long way in bringing rationality 
into Federal policies. It would place Gov- 
ernment investment for capital creation in 
its proper perspective. It would give the 
public a true picture of their status as own- 
ers of the national property and assets. In 
this way, the public could intelligently 
measure the total debt and expenditure pol- 
icy of the Federal Government against total 
assets. Such a budget was advocated 45 
years ago by the eminent Boston accountant, 
Harvey S. Chase. It is even sounder now 
than it was then. 

Under a system of capital budgeting the 
public could readily distinguish between 
current expenditures which are nonreim- 
bursable—gone forever, and investment ex- 
penditures which are wealth creating and 
reimbursable—just as though they were 
private investments. 

Operating under a capital budget, there 
would be no problem in proving to the Con- 
gress and the people that REA, based on the 
best estimates possible, will need a certain 
amount of credit the following fiscal year. 
The credit would be forthcoming because 
everyone would know that such funds are 
merely borrowed from the Government and 
paid back with interest, and that such loans 
are backed up by a mortgage on the coop- 
erative electric system. The same would be 
true for Federal power projects. 

There is every reason in the world for a 
divided or capital budget, and no valid ar- 
guments against one. Habit, fears that we 
would spend more on Federal power projects, 
fears that Mr. Hoover could not justify aboli- 
tion of REA as “an expense” are some basic 
reasons why we do not already have a capital 
budget. 

Now, of course, no accounting system can 
create miracles. A capital budget would not 
have prevented Mr. McKay from recom- 
mending the giveaway of Hells Canyon; but 
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it would have made him sound ridiculous. 
A capital budget would make the Dixon- 
Yates deal sound absurd to almost everyone 
except Admiral Strauss and his banking and 
utility friends. 

No miracles, but a lot of interesting facts 
and rational thinking regarding Federal ex- 
penditures and investments could flow from 
a capital budget. 

Now, attempting to incorporate a capital 
budget into Federal accounting will not be 
an easy job because many vested interests 
would be opposed to such a plan. The pri- 
vate power companies and others who hope 
to profit from grabbing parts of the public 
domain including the atomic energy pro- 
gram would probably oppose such a reform. 
But you would be joined by many individuals 
and groups who do not like the idea of the 
Federal Government hiding its assets and 
investments under a lot of red ink. 

If we want a government run on a sound 
business basis, an efficient government—a 
government striving to maximize econo- 
mies—then we need to adopt a good set of 
accounting techniques. 

The answer is the capital budget. 


Challenges to America at Home and 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day evening it was my pleasure to 
journey to Lancaster, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of presenting a talk on the subject 
of the challenges to America at home 
and abroad. 

I send to the desk the text of this ad- 
dress and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 


‘ was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY Says EISENHOWER-MACMIL- 
LAN MEETING SHOULD REVITALIZE NORTH 
ATLANTIC COOPERATION; URGES STRONG CIT- 
IZEN SUPPORT OF PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL 
SECURITY AGAINST ATTACKS FROM BACK- 
WARD-LOOKING 19TH CENTURY MINDS 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Repub- 
lican, Wisconsin, senior Republican, Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, at the 
annual dinner of the Funeral Directors of 
Lancaster County, Lancaster, Pa., March 
18, 1957) 


I am honored to be included as your guest 
speaker on the occasion of your annual meet- 
ing. 

I have always had a warm spot in my 
heart for this particular area of your fine 
State, rich in true American tradition. Lan- 
caster is probably one of those realtively few 
communities in the country which has safe- 
guarded its local way of life against some of 
the more artificial effects of our fast-moving 
technological age. It has continued to re- 
tain that wonderful charm and individuality, 
engendered by the spirit of Pennsylvania’s 
early pioneers. 

As members of a vital service and as re- 
spected leaders of your country, you hold a 
thoughtful philosophy toward life and toward 
your fellow man. 

Your associations and daily contacts un- 
doubtedly make you more sensitive to human 
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problems and needs than is the case with 
many other segments of our population. 
Carried to a much wider scale, I would also 
presume that your concern for America’s 
welfare and her future role is a deep one. 

In my discussion with you this evening, 
I would like to highlight some of the crucial 
issues facing our country today. 


OUR OWN TOP CHALLENGES TODAY 


What are the basic challenges? They are 
two in number: 

1. First, on the home front, to keep our: 
economy strong, healthy, and secure. 

2. Second, on the international front, to 
maintain world peace and to promote world 
freedom. 

I am confident that we are going to fulfill 
both challenges, 


BRIGHT SPOTS ON DOMESTIC SCENE 


Here, at home, 1957 finds us continuing 
upward on the prosperity scale. 

Our “gross national product” is rising up 
from an alltime high of $430 billion. 

Our personal income is rising from the 
$330 billion level. 

The purchasing power of the dollar, while 
it has been slipping somewhat because of 
wage and price increases, has, nonetheless, 
not skyrocketed upward, as some people 
feared. 

Sixty-six million people are gainfully em- 
ployed. 

Our population estimates continue to soar 
upward. This country of 170 million as of 
1957, will be 200 million in 1967. It may be 
as much as 300 million as far as 7 years 
before the turn into the 21st century. This 
means vast new markets for goods and 
services. 


NUMEROUS PROBLEMS AT HOME 


Now, we all recognize that we have our 
problems here at home. Our budget is at 
a peacetime high, and our taxes are at a 
peacetime peak. As a matter of fact, one- 
third of all United States income is going 
into Federal, State, and local taxes. 

It is important, however, to look at that 
budget burden and at that heavy tax burden 
in the light of a changing America in a 
changing world. 

There is not too much meaning in com- 
paring present budget figures with absolute 
prewar budget figures. Why? Because the 
world, and America, have utterly changed, 
and so have our needs and requirements. 


TODAY’S CHANGED WORLD 


In this world of 1957, man has circled the 
earth, nonstop, in B-52 bombers in 45 hours. 

Man has crossed the North American Con- 
tinent in 3 hours 45 minutes, in the fore- 
runner of a jet commercial airliner. 

Science has reached out in such masterful 
discoveries—in nuclear energy, electronics— 
that the world has been contracted in space 
and time. 


THE DANGER TO NORTH AMERICA 


What does that mean in terms of the mili- 
tary danger to us? 

Well, the Administrator of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Governor 
Peterson, has made this grim estimate: In 
the event of world war III, even if we built 
a nationwide system of shelters (costing up- 
ward of $40 billion), as much as 60 percent 
of the population of the United States might 
be exterminated by an enemy attack. I re- 
peat—60 percent of our 170 million people 
might be wiped out by a shower of enemy- 
guided missiles and strategic bombings. 

It is small wonder, therefore, why we find 
it necessary to have 3 separate radar lines 
drawn from the frozen north regions of 
Canada to the United States-Canadian bor- 
der; a strong continental Air Defense Com- 
mand to intercept the enemy; Nike-guided 
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missile sites around our major cities; and a 


budget, of which 60 percent is devoted to 
military preparedness. 


REEVALUATING WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Thus we are learning that to protect na- 
tional and collective security is not cheap. 
Preserving peace in our time is dear, and it 
will continue to be so long as we have to 
combat a formidable ideology dedicated to 
world domination. 

Yet, while we must support a strong de- 
fense structure, we are entitled to get the 
most for our money. Are we getting this? 

I’m not sure. I feel that the Pentagon 
must meet the test of a thorough weapons 
reappraisal. How much reliance should be 
placed on nuclear planes and missiles in 
the future; on aircraft carriers, for example, 
on ground forces. And what are the types 
and numbers of weapons we can best af- 
ford. These are basic questions which the 
American people are entitled to have an- 
Swered. 

OUR WORLDWIDE PROBLEMS 

It is against the background of these facts 
that we turn to the second top challenge, 
and that is to fulfill our diplomatic and 
economic responsibilities on the world scene. 

Wherever we look around the globe we see 
significant problems. Let me name just a 
few: 

(a) In the powder-keg Middle East, we 
find ourselves, unfortunately, confronted 
with a new crisis because of President Nas- 
ser’s sending of a civil governor into the 
always explosive Gaza strip. 

We likewise find the crisis intensified by 
Nasser’s insistence that tolls be paid di- 
rectly to Egypt before ships’ passage through 
the Suez Canal. 

(b) In Western Europe, we find that our 
allies, who are hard-pressed financially, espe- 
cially in view of the Suez-caused oil short- 
age, have been seriously reducing their con- 
tributions to NATO. 

(c) We find likewise that Western Ger- 
many, which in September faces a critical 
national election, is under extreme diplo- 
matic and propaganda pressure from the 
Soviet Union. The Kremlin seeks to pressure 
Bonn into accepting some Soviet compromise 
arrangement as regards neutrality in return 
for reunification. 

(d) In south Asia we find Communist 
subversive movements continuing at work in 
virtually every country. Red penetration 
ranges from revolution-torn Indonesia to 
other relatively new nations like India, 
Burma, Nepal, and Afghanistan. All of these 
underdeveloped lands face exceedingly diffi- 
cult economic problems in trying to raise 
primitive standards of living. 

- These then are but a few of the challenges 
on the world scene. 


WHY WE ARE SO CONCERNED 

But I can almost hear someone ask, “Sen- 
ator WILEY, what business is it of ours wheth- 
er there is Communist penetration of Egypt 
or Syria or Indonesia, or whether West Ger- 
many goes neutral, or whether anybody else 
refuses to side with us in the cold war?” 

The answer is very simple: It is absolutely 
crucial that international communism not 
pick up additional “real estate.” It is crucial 
that the”Kremlin not force us out of key 
Western areas, particularly areas where we 
have air, naval, and sea bases. 

This country needs allies. We need foreign 
bases, especially for our Strategic Air Com- 
mand. We need foreign war materials for 
the building of our tanks, guns, planes, and 
ships. We need Mideast petroleum (and so 
do our allies). i 

We need allies who are ready, willing, and 
eager to keep their own forces alert to defend 
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their own borders—allies like South Korea, 
Turkey, Vietnam, Pakistan. 

We dare not permit the Soviet Union to 
get away with grabbing virtually any coun- 
try, however small. Why? Because if she 
does succeed, then all other small countries 
will be frightened into neutrality or into the 
Soviet camp. 

Under these circumstances, it is important 
that the Western Allies revitalize their 
ties—economic, miltary, political, social. 


EISENHOWER-MAC MILLAN MEETING SHOULD BE 
HELPFUL LANDMARK 


That is one reason why I anticipate with 
the deepest of interest constructive results 
from the conference in Bermuda, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday, between President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Harold MacMillan, 
of the United Kingdom. 

It is clear that our British friends and our- 
selves have had some serious differences in 
the recent past—notably over the Middle 
East. 

It is clear, too, that our disunity has, re- 
grettably, tended to play into the hands of 
our enemies. 

Of course, I do not believe that the United 
States should; for the sake of real or token 
unity, compromise on any of its basic prin- 
ciples. But I do believe that the United 
States should and will make every reason- 
able effort to find common ground with our 
best and strongest ally. 

The Eisenhower-MacMillan meeting can 
and should be a landmark in reuniting the 
Western World, in halting the trans-Atlantic 
baiting and sniping which have been going 
on for many months. 

Closer cooperation with our long-standing 
French ally is likewise imperative. But this 
must be only part of our forward-looking 
foreign-policy program. 


AVOIDING APPEASEMENT IN MIDDLE EAST 


In the Middle East, the latest unwarranted 
provocation by Egypt’s Nasser is a vivid 
warning that the United States can definite- 
ly not sit in the sun and let the world go by. 

If Colonel Nasser commits any new infrac- 
tions in the Gaza strip, flaunting the United 
Nations and dishonoring his own assurances 
on the Israeli withdrawal, the immediate re- 
sponsibilities of the United States are clear. 


We have patiently steered through the . 


Mideast crisis over the past months. We 
have tried to calm the many disturbances 
threatening to erupt Arab-Israeli relations 
once and forall. It was due chiefly to United 
States assurances that Israel withdrew her 
troops in accord with United Nations re- 
quests. 

Now, we cannot allow ourselves to drift or 
be pushed on Nasser’s tide. 

What actions should, then, be considered? 

A firm warning to Egypt against further 
belligerency; a possible emergency call to 
the United Nations General Assembly in the 
event of additional troublemaking; consid- 
eration of further economic pressure against 
Egypt—these are actions which we must 
weigh. The alternative is to submit to a 
dictator who is “feeling his oats” in defying 
international law and moral responsibilities. 

Not only must we quickly meet the issue 


‘at hand. We must lay bases for permanent 


settlement.in the Middle East. It’s time we 
learned that we cannot ride on a retread tire 
forever. 

It’s dangerous to the occupants and puts 
the whole car out of balance. Comparing 
this common auto situation to the chronic 
Middle East turmoil, we find that a patched- 
up armistice agreement is no good. 

Positive initiative is needed, therefore, in 
settling the Arab refugee problem, the end- 
less boundary disputes, the problem of tran- 
sit rights through Suez, and the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 
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And, as leader of the free world and its 
leading spokesman in the United Nations, 
the United States responsibility for meeting 
this overall challenge is clear cut. 


UNITED STATES MUST SHOW UP THE NEW “RED 
FACE” 

The dangers we see on the Mideast front 
are, of course, part and parcel of a much 
greater epidemic, intended to draw all dis- 
eased victims into its ward—international 
communism. 

The amazing turnabout tactics of the So- 
viet Union just within the last 5 months, 
and her gross hypocrisy during the Hun- 
garian rebellion, are grim reminders that 
Soviet aims under Khrushchev, or anyone 
else, are still world domination. 

Showing Soviet Russia up for what she is 
and countering her current lure moves 
throughout the world make a big order for 
the United States. But it is one which must 
be filled. 

The Soviet Union continues to follow her 
historical pattern of avoiding outright ag- 
gression in seeking to add more countries to 
her satellite chain. 

She is embarking on an expanded program 
of political and economic warfare designed to 
wean over strategic areas. She is taking ad- 
vantage of tensions such as we face in the 
Middle East; so she seeks to keep the fires of 
dispute smoldering. She is certainly doing 


. a thorough job of it from Greece to Africa 


to Indonesia, where the forces of nationalism 
and low standards of living can be fed on, 
for Communist gains. 

Further, the Soviet (phony) good-neighbor 
policy is being pinpointed to strategic spots 
in the Kremlin scheme. Vast arms aid to 
Syria and Egypt, supplemented by trade and 
cultural missions, large offers of economic 
assistance to less-developed nations strug- 
gling for self-sustaining economies, a simul- 
taneous campaign of anti-American propa- 
ganda—these are some of the hard facts of 
the new Red face. 


WE MUST STRENGTHEN TIES WITH UNDER- 
DEVELOPED WORLD 


How must we proceed in erasing the So- 
viet blueprint? There are several ways: 

First, we must recognize that the evolu- 
tion of underdeveloped countries with rising 
expectations is at hand. We must strength- 
en our ties with these new governments, de- 
siring independence and self-government. 

We must disprove Communist accusations 
of our alleged siding with- imperialism and 
colonialism. Vice President Nrxon’s visit to 
the Gold Coast and seven other African 
countries is a positive step in this direc- 
tion. President Eisenhower’s meeting with 
King Saud, of Arabia, is another effort to 
show that we sincerely want to help stabilize 
the Middle East and help further economic 
progress in that area. 

Putting new life into our security pacts 
with countries of the Middle East, southeast 
Asia, and the Far East, is still another way 
of tightening the bonds of mutual interest. 
By “new life,” I mean gréater emphasis on 
political and economic ties. 

The major emphasis on military security 
alone has too often fostered misunderstand- 
ing and suspicions abroad. It is necessary, 
of course, to strength the internal security 
of countries fighting subversion and revolu- 
tionary elements. But we must realize that 
there are nations who want to remain free 
of military alliances, in order, they feel, 
that they may concentrate on the battle 
against hunger, disease, and poverty. 


PRESIDENT’S REMINDER OF OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


And may I stress the need for a new, dy- 
namic approach to economic assistance. The 
problem of international economic develop- 
ment is one which the United States must 
meet, It is to our national interest that we 
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do so. Why? As the President stated in 
his second inaugural address: 

“One-third of all mankind has entered 
upon an historic struggle for a new freedom: 
freedom from grinding poverty * * * (and) 
wherever in the world a people knows des- 
perate want, there must appear at least a 
spark of hope, the hope of progress—or there 
will surely rise at last the flames of conflict.” 


HISTORIC CONCEPT OF ENLIGHTENED MUTUAL 
SECURITY 


Now, secondly, what about the overall 
concept of United States Mutual Security 
itself? 

In my judgment, it is sound and, indeed, 
indispensable. 

Congress now has before it no less than 
three separate series of reports, confirming 
the advisability of this program: 

The report of the Benjamin Fairless Com- 
mission. 

The report of Eric Johnston and his asso- 
ciates, on the International Development Ad- 
visory Board. 

The reports of various private contractors 
who have studied the program on behalf of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

(On Wednesday, we are opening hearings 
on. these reports.) 

Each and all of these reports bear the most 
careful study. There is no doubt that con- 
structive changes can and should be made 
in mutual security, e. g., to stimulate more 
sound private investments; to secure better 
coordination in planning of assistance, etc. 


20TH CENTURY VERSUS 19TH CENTURY THINKING 


But the basic concept of aid, in our own 
enlightened self-interest, must be protected. 
The 1958 Mutual Security Budget must be 
scrutinized; but it must not be sabotaged. 

Why? Because of the facts in the changed, 
danger-filled world of the 20th century—facts 
such as I earlier mentioned. 

Open, alert 20th century minds may hon- 
estly differ as to the details of the program. 
But backward-looking 19th century minds, 
unaware or uninterested in the grim realities 
of the 20th century, must not be permitted 
to destroy or sabotage this program. We— 
you and I—take rightful pride in the rich 
traditions of Lancaster’s and Pennsylvania’s 
and America’s past. But we are more con- 
cerned with Lancaster’s and Pennsylvania’s 
and America’s future. 

The past has much to teach us. The best 
of the past must always be preserved. But 
it is the present and the future which hold 
the challenges which must be fulfilled. 

We must find new teachings in the old 
books. We must find new guides for the 
beckoning future. 


ANSWERS TO CRITICS OF MUTUAL SECURITY 


May I, before continuing, point out to 
those who have criticized—wholesole—the 
mutual security program, certain essential 
facts: 

In the first place, mutual security expen- 
ditures have been eminently successful in 
helping to revitalize the economies of many 
foreign lands—economies which would long 
since have collapsed into bankruptcy. In so 
doing, many a foreign country has become 
a better customer for America’s own goods 
and services. 

In the second place, the very appropria- 
tions for this mutual security have been 
spent in overwhelming part on the products 
of our own factories. In other words, the 
dollars which we have appropriated have 
actually been spent largely inside the United 
States, where they have helped create jobs. 

And, finally, let me point out this fact, 
so far as direct military expenditures are 
concerned: 

A dollar spent to maintain a South Korean 
or Turkish or Pakistani or Vietnamese sol- 
dier at his own border will save spending 
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perhaps 25 times what would be necessary 
to maintain an infinitely costlier American 
lad in uniform at that very same border. 

Thus, it is far cheaper and more efficient 
to help these allied countries protect them- 
selves, than it is to send more American 
boys overseas to try to protect them. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES MEET THESE TESTS?— 
WE CAN, WITH DETERMINATION 


I have reviewed what are, in my opinion, 
the major challenges to United States 
strength of leadership, here at home and 
beyond our national boundaries. 

I, for one, continue my faith in our Presi- 
dent and in his desire to meet these chal- 
lenges head on through positive and firm 
policies. And so, I believe we are well on 
our way to confirming our ability to meet the 
tests of our times. 

The recent overwhelming passage of the 
Eisenhower Mideast doctrine was one such 
landmark, 

The Eisenhower-Macmillan meeting should 
prove another. 

The forthcoming visit of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer should prove still another landmark 
in western unity and adequacy. 

Like the past visits of French Premier Mol- 
let, English Defense Minister Sandys, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Von Brentano, each 
of these get-togethers establishes stronger 
foundations for the edifice of peace, which 
we are building for this 20th century and 
beyond. 

Can we, then, meet the tests of this time? 

Yes; with patience and fortitude we can, 
‘we must. 


Foreign Aid Is Vital to United States 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, March 7, I addressed the 
American citizenship award dinner of 
the Golden Slipper Square Club in Phil- 
adelphia. In the course of my remarks I 
sought to marshal the facts in support of 
the vital importance of continuing 
United States overseas economic and 
technical assistance programs. Subse- 
quently these remarks were reprinted in 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
13, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Herald Tribune article be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NEED FOR FOREIGN AID 
(By Senator Jacos K. JAVITS) 

The following are excerpts from a speech 
delivered recently by Senator Javits at the 
American citizenship award dinner of the 
Golden Slipper Square Club in Philadelphia: 

“United States overseas economic and tech- 
nical assistance programs are in danger in the 
Congress. Unless there is a great rallying of 
public support behind these programs, they 
could be so seriously crippled as to materially 
retard the fight against communism and the 
struggle for international peace. For the 
economic and technical assistance programs 
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are as vital to the security of the United 
States as the military assistance program. 

“There is considerable evidence that the 
economic and technical assistance programs 
are in jeopardy. One solid indication is in 
the temper of the Congress shown in the re- 
cent Senate yote on the Russell amendment 
that would have eliminated such aid from 
the President’s Mideast doctrine. Another 
is the large number of surveys on the pro- 
grams being made both inside and outside 
Government. A third is the series of at- 
tacks on the programs because of individual 
failures in particular countries, Finally, and 
very importantly, these programs are the 
prime targets of those who would cut at any 
price the admittedly large $72 billion budget 
for the coming fiscal year. 

“I am an advocate of pruning any unneces- 
sary spending from the Federal budget and 
I shall devote my efforts in the Senate to that 
cause. But at the same time, I believe that 
economies that would endanger our national 
security, as a drastic cutdown in the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance programs cer- 
tainly would, are unwise economies to be 
avoided in the national interest. 

* w + * ka 

“What then is needed and what should be 
the objective in the Congress? First, we need 
to step up our economic aid program from 
approximately $600 million a year to $2 billion 
a year. This would still be less than one- 
half of 1 percent of our gross national 
product. 

“In this should be included sums for tech- 
nical cooperation, both directly and through 
the United Nations; today our own technical 
assistance programs cost $135 million and our 
contributions to the U. N. program about 
$15.5 million a year. Not all this need be in 
grants, although in critical areas where we 
are spending 80 percent of our economic aid 
now, such as Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, Paki- 
stan and Turkey, loans may prove difficult. 
However, loans may prove difficult. However, 
we can certainly make the increase primarily 
in loans, long-term and at loan interest. 

“Second, we need also to expand very mate- 
rially the availability of personnel for over- 
seas technical and economic assistance pro- 
grams, and especially for the preliminary 
training for these individuals. For truly, 
these are among the finest soldiers for peace 
we have. In my recent trip around the 
world, I learned that it takes 18 months to 
orient an American properly in an economic 
aid job. And he stays for only 2 or 3 years. 
This preliminary training should be done in 
advance in the United States. 

te * + + = 

“Third, it should be our job to increase 
Overseas private investment from the pres- 
ent level of just under $2 billion net per 
year to $5 billion a year within the next 10 
years. To do this, we should give prompt 
consideration to an income tax program for 
the accelerated amortization of investments 
made in coordination with the foreign policy 
of the United States. And we should con- 
sider establishing a governmental medium 
for integrating the private sector of the 
American economy into the Nation’s foreign 
policy. 

“In order to place our foreign aid programs 
in their proper perspective, I believe it is 
vital to dispel certain myths about them. 

“First, the myth that the programs rep- 
resent such a huge expenditure that we 
would jeopardize some major domestic social 
and economic advances. The fact is that 
every dollar of aid abroad must return to the 
United States to be spent. The National 
Planning Association reports that since 1948 
foreign aid programs have involved relatively 
small cost to the United States. For ex- 
ample, in the whole period since 1948, the aid 
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programs, including military aid, amounted 
to 1.7 percent of our gross national product, 
and in the last year they have amounted to 


only 1 percent of our gross national product. ` 


* ba + bd + 

“The second myth is that other free na- 
tions who are capable of overseas assistance, 
are not doing their part. This is dispelled 
by a special study, just released, prepared for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee by 
a private research organization showing that 
the Western European nations plus Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa have spent about two-thirds as 
much in relation to their gross national prod- 
uct on foreign aid as has the United States. 

“The third myth is that failures in a par- 
ticular country damn the whole program. 
Certainly, there have been failures; for ex- 
ample in Iran. But the program is so great, 
involving 60 countries and 8,000 United 
States citizens employed directly and indi- 
rectly, plus 3,000 foreign nationals for clerical 
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and housekeeping functions, how could some 
failures be avoided? 
kal * + ka kd 

“But failures must bè compared with the 
literal revolutions which such aid has caused. 
In India, aid has been heavily responsible for 
the community development program re- 
ferred to there as the silent revolution. 
This program has reached 80 million rural 
people directly and before it is completed it 
will have reached all of the 500,000 villages in 
India with their population of over 250 mil- 
lion. In Latin America, the cooperative 
health program has affected more than 25 
million with vast improvements, not only in 
health but in productivity. In the Asian 
arc, agricultural output has been brought up 
10 percent over prewar levels, an absolutely 
vital need because increased population 
would otherwise haye brought on widescale 
starvation. x 

“We in the United States cannot be either 
prosperous or secure in a world suffering from 
chronically depressed living standards. By 
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way of contrast, the per capita annual in- 
come in India is $60; in Pakistan, $70; in 
Japan, $190; Brazil, $230; Peru, $120; in 
Lebanon, $260, with even less in other Middle 
East countries—all compared to our $1,870. 
The Fairless Committee, reporting just the 
other day, truly concluded that both military 
and economic aid programs have successfully 
countered Soviet expansion and should be 
continued. 
* * + a * 


“The situation is critical and the hour is 
late. The Communists are pressing their 
offensive upon free institutions all over the 
world. Military security, for which we are 
today spending 80 percent of our foreign-aid 
budget—for this fiscal year a total of $3,178,- 
570 out of appropriations of $3,766,570,000— 
is only the shield. Behind this shield, we 
must integrate and develop a free world, give 
it hope, encouragement and progress, if we 
are to overcome successfully the constantly 
increasing Communist drive of infiltration 
and subversion.” 


